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GEYEK,  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  Titulak  Bishop  or 
I'BocMAOiJk  ViCAii>ApO0rouc  or  ihb  Sin»AN, 
EoYf*:  Budan,  Vicatiato  ApoatoHo  of. 

GIETMANN,  GERHARD,  8.J.,  Tlacher  or 
Ci  umrti,  LAMmrAOta  and  ^aTaanca^  Sr. 
Imtnam  OouMm,  Valombobo,  HiiUiAim: 
StaOs;  Stain]*,  Eduaid  wa. 

0K;'>T,  FHAXriS  F.,  S  T  D  .  PBoncsson  of  Sa- 
I  iii:r>  ScRiprrBE,  Srr.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dun- 
V.  ,'  ,mf.,  Nbw  Yo«k:  Ssmoptiea;  TemptatiaB  of 


GILLET,  LOUIS.  Pabu: 
vrauto;  Titian. 


Tiflio  da  Garafalo,  Ben- 


QOYAtr,  OBOROES,  A.s80ciate  Editor,  "Revub 
on  DErx  MovTiE'^",  Paris:  Soiasons,  Dior««e 
of;  TariKv,  Diuccsc  of;  TarentaiBC,  Diocese  ol; 
TrOiar,  Miebd  Lr;  Tliiaii,  Louia-Adol|ilie;  Thou, 


Jacques  August«  de;  Thou,  Nicholas  dej  Tocque- 
viUe,  CbarlaB  Alexis-Honri-Msuricc-Clerel  de; 
Todouae,  Aicbdioeaaa  «f ;  Toun,  Ardidioceae  uS, 

GRATTAN-FLOOD,  W.  H.,  M.R.I.A.,  Mr.s.D., 
R08EMOFNT,  EvN'TsroRTTiY,  iRKi.ANn:  Si)oiitini, 
Gasparo  I.uigi  Parifico;  Sullivan,  .-Vloxarnior  Mar- 
tin; Taliis,  Thomas;  Taasacb,  Saint;  Taveroer, 
John;  Teman,  Saint;  TlMNDa%  Cbarlaa  L.  A.; 
Tifcris,  Saint. 

GRI80N,  GABRIEL  EMILE^  Tttitlab  Bishop  or 
8A«Atiaaaa  Vicak  Ambmuc  or  Stanlbt  Falls, 
BauiiAN  Oomo,  AniCA:  Staolay  FaUa,  Vieari- 
ate  Apoatolie  of. 

HAAG,  ANTHONY,  S.J.,  St.  Ionatids  Coujige, 
VAimmnM,  HoUiAMd:  Sylialma. 

IIAGEX,  JOHN  C...  >  I   VAmaAW  Omwvatobt. 

Rome;  Tenipel,  Wilhrlm. 

HANSEN,  NIEL&  M.A.,  Cbabjuottbnutnd,  Obn- 
mave:  8teoo^  NioolauaL 

HARTIOAN,  J.  A.,  8J.,  Lirr.D.,  Orb  Placb,  Hasiv 

INOS,  England:  Tiberias,  See  of. 

HEALY,  PATRICK  J.,  B.T.D.*  AaanTAMT  PM- 
waoB  ow  Chubcb  ^uvobt,  Catbouc  Unh 

VBBsiTY  or  America,  Wasuinoton:  Soewtaa; 
Sosomen,  Salatnanius  Hermias;  Talian. 

HECKMAN.N,  FERDINAND,  OEM.  St.  Jo- 
seph's  College,  Callicoon,  New  Yokk:  Ter- 
tiaries;  Third  Order  Seciiliir  of  the  OrdtT  of  Our 
Ladv  of  Mount  Carnit  l;  Third  Onirr  Regular  of 
St.  l)ominir  in  the  I'nitrcl  Stat<'H;  Third  Ordrr 
Reeuiiir  of  St.  Eruncis  in  the  rtiifcd  .States;  Third 
Order  Secular  of  St.  Francis;  Thomas  of  Celano. 

HENRY,  H.  T..  LnT.D.,  LL.D.  Rbcior  or  Roman 
GATWOiuoHMniScHooL  roR  BoTB,  Pini.Aiwij|iiA; 
FnoraaaoB  or  Bn<iubb  LiTERATirBB  and  Gbi^ 
ooRtAN  Chant,  Br.  Charles's  Sbmimary.  OvkB> 
BROOK,  Pennsylvania:  Stabftt  Matar;  Taatum 
Ergo;  Te  Deum;  Te  Lueta  ante  Tennimini. 

HERBEKMAXX,  CHAHI.F^S  G.,  Ph.D.,  EL  D., 
LiTT.  D.,  K.S.O.,  PitoKKs.'iou  OF  Latin  Lancutaoe 

AND  LlTEBATCBE,  CoLLEOE  OF  THbCiTY  OF  NeW 

York:  TMbaud,  Aiiguatua. 

HILQERSt  JOOBPH,  8J.,  Rous:  Sodality. 

HOLWECK,  FREDERIC  G.,  Sr.  Locis,  Missouri: 
Sorrowa  of  the  Bleased  Virgin  Itfary,  Feastaof  the 
Sevan;  Thoraa,  T^aat  of  the  Crown  of. 

HUDLE8T0N,  GILBERT  ROGER,  O.S.B  Down- 
aiDR  Annnr,  Bath,  England:  Stephen  H«»iiiig, 
Saint;  Thomas  More,  Bfcaacd. 


HUnsoX,  DAXIEL  E. 
"Thk  Avf.  Maria," 
Soriri,  E<iw.ird. 


C.S.C.,  LL.D.,  Editor, 
NoTRR  Damr,  Inpiana: 


T» 


HTTNTFR-BI.AIR.  SIR  n.  ().,  IUkt  ,  O.S  B  .  M,A., 
EoRT  Ai  oT  sTfs  Amhkv.  ScdTi  and;  Smith. 
.I.iiiics;  Strain,  John:  Svon  Monaftcrj*;  Tarkin, 
8.iint;  Tavistock  .\lil>»  \ :  TcwkoHbury  .Abbey; 
Theodore,  aevrath  Archbishop  of  Cfuiterbur>'; 
Tiioniey  Abbey;  Tintem  AVbey. 

HUONDKR,  ANTHONY,  BJ.,  Sr.  loNATina  Coi^ 
UMB,  Vaucbnbvro,  HOLLAND :  Tieffentaller, 
Jeeepb. 
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HVSSLEIN,  J03EPH,  8J^  Amoeuam  Emiob 
"America",  Nkw  You:  QjudieaGnii. 

INGOLD,  A.  M.  P.,  DiRECTOB  "Revue  d'Axsacb", 
CkMJCABt  GBmuNT:  Thonmiiiii,  LoiiiB. 

mWIN,  FRANCIS,  S.J.,  STONvm  it^T  CouLwa, 
Bi.ACKnTTRN,  KNaLA.Ni>;  ytoayhurat  College. 

JARRETT,  BEDE,  CP.,  B.A.  (OxoN.),  S.T.L.,  Sr. 
I>oMiNic'8   Priory,   Lokdo.n:   Third  Oraant 

General ;  Third  Ordrr  of  Rt .  Dominic. 

JENKINS,  R£GINA  RANDOLPH,  BAUTOiOua, 
MjkMnjoan  Tbdnr,  Maiy  A^wb. 

JEKNER,  HENRY,  TBA.,  Latb  or  tbm  Bbrbk 
Mvtmou,  LoNsoif ;  Coimwau*  Emolakd:  Qyiian 

Rite,  East. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  T.,  KamsasCity,  Mi»kouri: 
TflsUOath,  Minmiri. 

JOUVE,  ODORIC  M.,  O.F.M.,  Candiac,  Gavada: 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  Canada. 

KAMPER^,  FRANZ,  Ph.D.,  Pbofeskor  op  Mkdi9- 
VAL  AST)  Modern  Cburcr  History,  UinvBS> 
8ITY  OP  Breslac:  Thf'odnrif  the  Great. 

KEATING.  JOSEPH  IGNATIUS  PATRICK,  S.J., 
B.A.,  Ahutaiit  Editob,  "T^e  Month",  Lon- 
doh:  TcmpenuiM  Movemenit^  Gnat  Britain  and 

'Mbiod. 

KEILEY,  JARVIS,  M.A.,  Grantwooo,  New  Ju> 
sbt:  South  CeroliDa. 

KELLEY,  FRANCI.=!  C,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
The  CATHoi.if  CnrRCH  Extension  Socibtt, 
Chk  a  i.  [i  i  i.Noi.s: s<Ki(ry, The CatlidieGbiircfa 

Extension,  in  ilio  United  Statpc. 

KELLY.  BLANCHE  M.,  New  York:  Tabcroadc 
So«»BCie8;  Tegidnritha*  CatlMrioe. 

KELLY,  EDWARD,  GRIMBSY,  ONTARIO,  Can- 
ada: Toronto,  Archdiocese  of. 

KEMPF,  OONSTANTINE,  SJ.,  PnonesoB  of 
PmuMorar  ahv  PaDAoooT,  Sr.  IwATims  Cbif> 
t«cdB»  VAUCBNBvm,  Hoiuawd:  TiModiciy. 

KENNEDY,  DANIEL  J.,  O.P.,  S.T.M.,  Professor 
op  Sacramental  Thbolouy,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity or  America,  WabHIKOIOK:  Thomw 
Aquinas,  Saint;  Thomuun. 

KERRY,  WILLIAM  J.,  S  T  L.,  1'm.D.,  Dcktor  of 
Special  and  Political  Sciences,  Professor 
or  SocioLoaT,  Catbouc  Univebbitt  op  Aim- 
KCA,  Wabhington:  Soeiology. 

KIRSCH,  MGR.  JOHANN  P.,  S.T.D.,  PnonmoK 
or  Patholoot  an»  OnamAn  AscHMaoar, 
UmvcRsiTT  OP  FittBotTita,  SwrrzntLAND:  Sim* 

pliciuH,  Saint,  Pone;  Siriciu.s,  .Saint,  Pope;  Sted- 
inRers;  .Suriu.>»,  Ijiurentius;  Switzerland;  Syl- 
vester I,  Saint,  Pope;  Svlvester  II,  P«ipe;  Sym- 
marhus.  Saint,  Pope;  ^rararhtiw.  Prohus,  and 
Aii'lrDnicus,  Saints;  Tarasius,  Siiinf;  Tarsicius, 
Saint;  Telenphwus,  Saint,  Pope;  'ihecla,  Saints; 
TheodoniB  and  llieopliaiMs. 

KLEINSCHMIDT.  BED.\,  O.F.M.,  Bonn,  Ger- 
many: Solari;  Sloes,  Veit;  Temple;  Tieeot,  James 
Joaeph;  Tomb. 
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KRIEHNi  GEORQE»  A.B.,  P&.D.,  Ksw  Y<mx: 
Stania. 

KR08E,  HERMANN  A.,  8.J..  Editor-tv-Chikk, 
".Stimmen  aub  Maria-Laa<h"     ,  ,[>     Kin<  h- 

I.H'IIF,.H      HAVDBrCH      tin  K\riunAS.<H& 

Dei  Ts<  HLA.sD  ",  St.  Ii,.\.iTir8  College,  Vai.- 
KENBURo,  Holuand:  Statislics,  EccleKiastical,  in 
Qennuqr;  Statietka  of  RcligioBe. 

LAUCUEin  ,  KHIEDHK  H.  Ph.D.,  Aachen:  Stapf, 
Joeeph  Ambroee;  Staudeomaier,  Frana  Anton: 
SMdd,  Albert;  Btob,  Albaa  leidor. 

LA17NAY,  ADRIEN,  Archivist  of  the  Society  ro» 
FomoK  HuBioiie,  Paris:  Society  of  Foreign 
MiBBone  of  Paris. 

LE  BACHELET,  XAVtER-MARIE,  S.J.,  Orb 
PLArs,  Hastdios,  England:  Terrien,  Jetua- 

Baptiste. 

LECLERCQ,  HENRI,  O.S.B.,  London:  StaUon 
Days. 

LEBMKtm.  AUGU8TINUS,  S.J.,  Sr.  Ignatius 
CoLLEQE,  VAUoMBinui,  HoLiAMn:  Tbsdogy, 

Moral. 

L^NARD,  LEOIHJLD,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Klagen- 
nnrr,  AmmiA:  8lavs»  Tlie. 

LE  ROY,  ALEXANDER  A.,  C.S8.P.,  Bishop  of 

AliOfDA,  SonERIOB^BNBRAI.  OF  TBR  CoNORB- 

oA9RQir  op  TBB  HoiY  GBoeT,  PARIS!  SooiaUlaiid. 

LETELLIER,  A.,  S.S.S.,  RrpRRiOR,  Faihrrs  op  thb 
Blbsbrd  SACRAmNT.  New  York:  Society  of  the 
Bleeeed  Saerainent,  The. 

LIESE,  WILHELM  ANTON.  S.T.D.,  Padebbobn, 
Obrmawt:  Tcmpennoe  Movements. 

LINDSAY,  LIONEL  ST.  GEORGE,  BJSc.,  Ph.D.. 

Enrntn-iN-CniEF,  "La  NorvELLE  France", 
(^1  KiiKc:  Tach<^,  Etienne-Paj*eal;  Talon,  Jean; 
l  ulon,  Pierre;  Tanpiay,  Cyprien;  Taaed,  Joaeph. 

LUiEUAN,  PAUL  H.,  BA.,  iNSTRrrroR  College 
or  VBB  op  Nkw  Yiwk:  Tartaglia,  Nicold; 
Tonubta,  Joe<. 

LIXS.  JOSl'PH,  DiiKSTK.v,  Wk.-tphalia,  Germany: 
Sion,  Diocese  of;  Slrafiburg,  Diocese  of;  Tirwpolt 
Dioeeseof. 

LOEUR,  AUGUST  OCTAV  RITTER  von.  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Director  OF  THF.  Imperial  Collec- 
tion OP  Coins  and  Meual-s,  Vienna:  Strebcr, 
Fkans  Ignsi  von;  Streber,  Frans  Seraph. 

LOFFLER,  KLEMEN.S  Ph.D..  Libraiiian,  Uni- 
VER.SITY  OF  MtJN.'iTEii:  SimpUcius,  Faust  inns,  and 
Beatrire;  Speyer.  Dioeesp  of;  Stuphylu.'f,  Fried- 
rich;  Stanpitz,  Johann  von;  StoflM»rg,  Joseph; 
Sfrossmayer,  Joseph  Georg;  Studion;  SjTicre- 
tisni;  Tattler,  John;  Tepl;  Tewdrig:  Thalhofer, 
Valentin.  TfaHnvr,  Aufiustin:  Theobald,  Saint; 
Theodard,  Sriint;  Throdote  of  Studiuni,  Saint; 
Theodulf:  Thryiius,  Hermann;  Tiberiun;  Titus, 
Roman  Emperor. 

IX)RK1N.  ELIZABETH  MARY.  L  R..A.M.,  Glar- 
aow,  Scotland:  Stradivari,  Antonio;  Stradivari 
Family,  The. 
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LYNCH,  MGR.  JAMES  S  M  ,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
Utica,  New  York:  Syruruse,  Diocese  of. 

MA  AS,  A.  J.,  8Jj  Rector,  Woodstock  Colubob, 
MABrLAND:  Theolofjr,  DiopMtjie,MtKCitfeGliiri»- 
tology. 

MacERLEAN,  ANDREW  A.,  LL.B.  (Fordham), 
Nbw  York:  Societies,  Catholic,  American  Fed- 
ermtion  of;  Solnona,  Diocese  of;  StaniBiawow, 
Oiooae  of;  Suitbert,  Saint:  Sumalm,  Ilfvfoolurft 
Apoitolw  of;  Tiniii*  See  m. 

McGOVERN,  JAMES  J.,  LocBFon,  luMcnt  Stair, 

Eliu  Allen. 

MACK.SKY,  CHARLKS.  S.J..  PROFE.'isoR  of  Ethics 
AND  Natural  Ri(;ht,  ( Ikf-^jorian  I'nivf.hsity, 
Rous:  Society,  State  and  Church;  TaparelU, 
Alognius;  Tonmei,  Jolm  Baptiel. 

McNKAL.  J.  PRESTON,  A.B.,  LL^B.,  Baiaiiiou:: 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke. 

McNEtLL,  CHARLES^  Ddbum:  Tanner,  Edmund. 

MacPHERSON,  EWAN»  Nsw  Yomc:  Tlulbeq, 

Sigiamond. 

MAGNIER,  JOHN,  C.SS.R.,  Sr.  Ma&t's,  Clapham, 
LoMMMf :  SportelB,  Osflar,  Venerable. 

MAHER,  MICHAELy  8J.,  Lnr.D.,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don), DisBCTOK  or  SivDm  akd  Piiopcaaon  of 
Pbdaqogics,  StowyHcaafr  Coixkok,  Buace> 
BVKN,  Enolamd:  Soul;  Spirit;  StHritualinn. 

MANN'.  HORACE  K.,  Headmaster.  St.  Cirra- 
bi^rtV  t  iiiAMMAU  Sf  niM)!.,  N»;wrASTLr.-ON-TTNE, 
Enuu*m>:  Sisiniiius,  l'()(>o;  Stci>h«ti  1,  Saint, 
Pope;  Stenhni  II,  l'o]ic;  Stephen  (II)  III.  Pope; 
Stephen  (III:  I\,  I*(>|^';  St<'ph.n  ilVi  V,  Pope; 
Stephen  (Vi  VI.  Vi>]H-.  St.plun  (M.VIl.  Pope; 
Stephen  fVII)  VIII,  IW;  Stephen  iVlII)  IX, 

Pope:  StQiheii  (IX)  X,  Pope;  Theodore  1;  Tlwo- 
dore  IL 

MARCHAXD,  X7BALD  CANON,  J.U.D.,  Chan- 

CEUiOR   OF   THE    DlOCBSE   OF   ThrEE  RlVERS, 

Province  of  Qcebbc,  Canada:  Three  Rivers, 
DkMMeof. 

MARY  A(;NE.S.  sister,  Mocnt  St  Joseph, 
Ohio:  i^tUn  ot  Charity  of  Cincitmati,  Ohio. 

MARY  P.\TRICK.  MOTHER,  Chicago,  Iluitoih: 
Sisters  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary. 

MfclihKYCOrr,  A.  £.,  S.T.D.,  Tmn.AR  Bishop  of 
Tkic^omu,  CAunrra,  ImnA:  Thontaa  Ghrietiau^ 

•Saint . 

MEEHAN,  ANDREW  B.,  8.T.D.,  J.U.D.,  Fno* 
fessor  of  Canon  Law  and  Litdbgt,  St.  Bioh 
kard'8  Seminary,  RocHCfiTEit,  New  Yonx: 
Sti^iend;  Subreption;  Subsidicfl,  Episcopal;  fiu- 
prani  diiciplin»;  Tatnetai;  Taxa  Innoccntiana. 

MEEHAN.  THOMAS  F..  New  York:  Sullivan, 
Peter  John;  Tenney,  William  Jewett;  ThankagiT- 
tng  Day;  Tnagrer,  John. 

UEIER,  GABRIEf^  Oj9.B.,  EonnMtUf,  Swrrann- 
um:  Tiburtius  and  SuMBsa,  Sta.;  Timotlwua 
and  Sympborian,  Sta. 
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MEI8TERMANN,  BARNABAS,  O.F.M.,  Lector. 
Convent  of  8.  Salvator,  Jehcsaleu:  Temple 
of  )•  ru  alem;  Thabor,  Hount;  Tomb  of  ue 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

MERK,  AUGUST.  S.J.,  PRoraeeoR  or  AroLoonnca, 
St.  loNATii's  CuLLEQE,  Valsxhbveo,  Holuhd: 

TeHtainent,  The  Old. 

MERfiHMAN,  FRANCIS.  O.S.B„  S.T.D.,  Pao- 
FMOon  OF  Moral  Thbou>gt,  Canon  Law,  and 
Lnmor,  Sr.  Jont'a  Couxgb,  Collboevhu, 
MiNNBaoTA;  Solemnity;  Stanislaus  of  Craeow, 

Saint;  Stephen  of  Autun;  Subiaco;  Riippor,  The 
Last ;  Tanner,  Conrad ;  Thais,  Saint ;  Theodore  of 
Amasea,  Saint;  Theodotua  o(  Ancyra*  Saint; 

Theophanes,  Saint 

MOELLER,  CH.  in  .fk.s.sor  of  Genehat.  Histmw, 
UNiVERsn  V  i>  LofVAiN:  Swan,  Orrlor  of  the; 
Temphirsi,  Ivnighls,  The;  Teutonic  Order. 

MONTANAR,  VALENTINE  HILARY,  Mishion- 
ABT  Aroerouc,  New  York:  Szc-ch'wan,  East- 
em,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of;  Sze-ch'wan,  North- 
western,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of;  SacHsb'wan, 
Southern,  Vieariate  ApoatoUc  of. 

MOON'Tnr,  JAMES,  United  States  Ethnoujgist, 
BcREAiT  or  American  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton: Sioux  Indians;  Sipibo  Indians;  Sobaipuni 
Indians;  Son^rish  Indians;  Spokan  Indiaiii^; 
Squamish  Indian.s;  Swnioniish  Indians;  Tacana 
Indians;  Tnenssa  Indiaiw;  Tail  Indians;  Taninnac 
Indians;  T.ios  Pueblo;  Thompson  Rivi  r  Indian.s; 
Ticuna  Indians;  Timucua  loaians;  Toba  Indians; 
Tonica  Indiana;  Tbnlcava  Indiana;  Totonae  In^ 

dians. 

•MORAX,  PATRICK  FRANC18  CARDINAL, 
Akchuishop  of  Stdnkt,  Phmatb  of  Attbtra- 

lia:  Talbot,  Peter. 

MOBENO-LACALLE.  JULIAN.  B.A.,  Eniron. 
'^Pan-Ahxrican  Uniok",  Wabhingtom:  So- 
corro, Diocese  of;  Spirito  Santo,  Diooeie  of; 

Taubat<^,  Diocese  of. 

MORICE,  A.  G.,  B.A.,  O.M.I.,  Lecti  rer  in  An- 
thropology, UnIVERHITY   of  S.M5KATCIIK\V  an, 

W'lNNiPBO,  Manitoba,  Canada:  Slaves;  Tach6, 
Akxaadre-Antonin;  Takkali. 

MULLALY;  CHARLES^  SJ.,  Tomoba,  Spain:  Toi^ 

tosa,  Dioocae  of. 

MUNNYNCK,  MARK  P.  iw,  8.T.D.,  PnoFiaaoB  OF 
Pmiaaontf  UmvBiMiTy  of  FuBorna:  Space; 
Subatance. 

MUTZ,  FRANZ  XAVIER,  S.T.D..  Sr.  Petbr'b 
Sbiiinart,  Freibdrg,  Baden,  Germany:  TIw- 
ologr,  AaoeticaL 

NYS,  D^.STRf:,  S.T.R.,  Ph.D..  Pkksident  S^mi- 
naire  LtoN  XIII,  L'niverssity  of  Lou  vain,  Bel- 
onni:  Time. 

O'CONNELL.  Jt^IlN  T.,  LL.D.,  Tousno,  Obio: 

Toledo,  Diocefsp  nf. 

O'CONNOR,  JOHN  B.,  O.P..  &r.  Loria  Bbrtrand'b 
Convent,  LomsviiXB,  Kbmtvckt:  Thonuw  of 
Cantimprg. 

O'DONOVAN.  LOUIS.  S.T.L.,  BAiffnioas:  Spac- 
ing, Martin  John. 
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COORMAN,  JOHN  H.,  S.T.L.,  J.C.D.,  Haiixy- 
BORY,  Ontario.  Canada:  Temiakaming,  Yicari- 
at*  Apoatolie  of. 

CHARAN,  MGR.  DENIS  F.,  S.T.D.,  SfftMlT,  Am- 

tralia:  8yHn*»y,  Arohdiocotie  of. 

OLIOEB,  LlVAAiliJ^  O.F.M.,  St.  Bokaventure's 
COUUMB,  Roia:  SomaMshi;  Spiritu&b;  Sporer, 
Patritiu^;  Taigi,  Anna  Maiia  GeaiMkla  Antoaw; 
TanOMtti,  Helena:  Tbird  Order  «f  St.  FtWkOi* 
(Regubr  aad  Seeukr;  Male  and  Female). 

O'NEILL,  ARTHrH  CIL\HLi:s.  O  P,,  S.T.L..  Pno- 
eeaaoR  or  Theoiacy,  Douinicak  Uocbe  of 
flmmn,  WiuunMocon:  Sin. 

O'SHEA.  JOHN  FRANCIS;  TAYLOR,  Thub: 

Texas,  State  of. 

OTT.  MICHAEL.  O.8.B.,  Pk.D.,  PrnfaaaosorvBE 

HtaroRT  OP  Prii^obopht,  9t.  Jonr's  Gouuboe, 

Colleoevii.t.e,  Minnesota:  Sixtua  I,  Saint. 
Pope;  SixiiiM  H,  Saint,  Pope:  Sixtus  V,  Pope; 
Smar  ulL  .  Ardo;  Spinola,  Christopher  Roy;k.'< 
de;  HpoiuianuH,  iienri;  Stadler,  John  Evangt^llut; 
Stefaneschi,  tiiatotiio  (Im  tiini;  Sli-phcn,  Saint; 
Stephen  of  Tniirt)!ii:  Stouoo,  Agostino:  Sympho- 
rosa,  Saint;  SynccUi:  Tplesphorus  oi  Coeensa; 
Tencin.  Pierrc.<jiudnn  dc;  Theophanes,  Kara- 
meua;  Thiindiiring  Legioii;  ToR|tiemada,TciiDis 
de, 

OTTKN,  JOSEPH,  PmwiraaB,  PxHMBn.VANiA:  Sis- 
tine  Choir;  Song,  Rdi^ous;  Tertini,  Giuseppe. 

OUSSANI,  GABIilKL,  Pu.D.,  Pkofkksoi^  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Early  Christian  Litera- 

TtrilB,  AND  BlBUCAI<  ARCHdSOUXiY,  St.  JoSEPB's 

aBMiNAmT,  DuMwoODiB,  Nsw  Yow:  Soloiiioii; 

Syria. 

PACE,  EDWARD  A.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  PBoncssoB  or 
Philosophy,  Cathouc  I'NivaBaiTT  OP-Aiis- 

nirA,  WAsniNvrroN:  Spiritism. 

FALLEN,  CONDE  BENOIST.  A.M^  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
New  Rocbbua,  Nbw  Yom:  Teetcm  B«osvo> 
lentJc. 

PEREZ  GOYENA,  ANTONIO,  S.J.,  Editor,  "Ra- 
2<5n  y  Fb'*,  Madrid:  Suarcz,  Francisco,  Doctor 
KdmiuB;  Toledo,  Frandseo;  Tonree,  Frandaoo. 

•P^RID^S,  SOPHRONE,  A.A.,  PRoressoR, 
Greek  Catholic  Seminary  of  Kadi-Keui, 
Constantinople:  Sinis;  Sion;  Sitifis;  Soli;  Sora; 
Snzopolis;  Htratonicea;  Sufetula;  Sura;  Syene; 
BjaiausjSynnada;  Tabs;  Tabbora;  Tacaptr;  Ta^ 
dama;  Traantm;  TanaBMB;  TaBacra;  Tavium; 
Telmenas^Teiimus;Teudiinu Tbabraca  Thada 
Montana;  Tha-na*;  Thagaste;  Thagora;  Thapsus; 
Thaumaei;  ThcmiBonium ;  Therma*  Baailicfc; 
Thibaris:  Tlii^rnic;! ;  'riiiiniis;  Tliulnirbo;  Tibori- 
opoli.s;  Tiuil)rja.-,  Tiii^iis;  TUts;  'I  nronc. 

PHILLIPS,  EDWAKD  C.  S.J..  Pii  D..  \VfK)DSTorK 
CoLLE<iE,  Makyland:  Spagni,  Andrea;  Stansel^ 
Valentin;  Stepfaeos^  Henry  Riobert;  Terill,  An- 
thony. 

POHLE.  JOSEPH.  S.T.p..  Ph.D..  J.C.L.,  Pro- 
keshor  of  Dogmatic  Thfiii, 01, >  .  T'm\  khsit^  ok 
Brgslac:  TheoU)K>"T  Doptnalu-;  Tuleraliop,  He- 

UguniB. 


POLLEN,  JOHN  HUNGER  FDR  D,  S.J.,  Lon-don: 
Society  at  Jckiw;  Spenser,  John;  Slevmson, 
Joeepb;  Stone^  Manaaduke. 

POPE,  HUGH,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Doctor  or  Sacred 
ScBunna,  PBoraaaoB  or  Nbw  TiaTairBNT 
Goiuaio  Akobuoo,  Rohb:  Socin- 


POTAML\N',  BROTIIFR,  F.R.C.,  T)Sr.  (Ix)KD.), 
Professor  op  Physio*.  Manhattan  Colleoe, 
Nbw  Yokx:  ToaUot  QraeepiM. 

POULALX,  AUGUSTIN,  8.J..  Pakis:  Stiamata, 
Myatical;  Suiin,  Jeannjaaqdi;  Tbeokicy,  Mysti> 


RAGONEBI.  FRANCESCiO  DI  PAOLA.  O.T..  817. 
fbbiob-Gbnbbai.  or  the  Thbatqib  Obdxr, 

Rome:  Theatines;  Theal  ine  Nuns. 

RAN1K)LPH,    HARTHOLOMKW.    CM.,  M.A., 

TkaIHKK  ok  l'HIl><>S01'li\  .VND  ChIUCH  Hi  STORY, 

St.  John's  Colucos,  Brooklyn,  New  Vobk; 
Tamirier,  Marie-Marthe-BaptistiiM. 

REAGAN,  P.  NICHOLAS,  O.F.M.,  COLUMIO  8. 
Amomo,  Rons:  Sinai;  Sodom  and  CSomocrha. 

REILI.Y.  THOMAS  A  K.,  O.P  ,  S  T  D.,  S  R  L  ,  Pro- 
FKr^^oR  OF  Sacred  Scriptvke,  Dominican 
H0U8B  or  BrumBB,  Witaanranm:  Tonguea,  Gift 

of. 

REVn>I>E,  .TOHN  CLEMENT,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Rmktohic  and  Sacred  Eloquence,  St.  Stan- 
islaus CoLLsuB,  Macon,  Gboboia:  Taion, 
Nieolaa;  Toniielli,  Ginlamo  Fkaneeeeo. 

ROBINSON,  DOANE,  Sbcrbtaky,  South  Dabota 

DErABTMSMT  Of  HUTQBV,  PlBBBB,  SoUlB  Da- 

bota:  South  Dakota. 

ROBINSON,  PASCHAL,  O.F.M.,  Nbw  You: 
Spina,  AtfoDHide. 

RODRIGUEZ  MOURE,  .TOSE.  LL  D ,  J.r.D., 
Tenbriffe,  Canary  Islands:  I'eneriffc,  Diocese 


ROMPEL.  JOSEF  HIMXRK  IL  S  ,1  ,  Ph.D.,  Stella 
Matutima  College,  Feldkibcb,  Austria: 
Touniefort,  Joseph  Pitton  de. 

RYAN,  JOHN  A  .  S  T.D.,  pHor»:s.HOR  or  Morai, 
Thbologt,  St.  Paul  Sbmimarv,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
NBBOTAiSodaliBtic  CommuiiitieB. 

RYAN,  PATRICK,  S.J.,  Lonboh:  Thomas  Aifidd, 
Venerable;  Thomas  Cottam,  Blessed. 

SACHER,  HERMANN,  Pii  D..  Fnm.n  tw  the 

"  K<)XVER.SATI0N.SLEX1K().\  ".  .\>.-:lSTANT  Kl)IT<jR. 
"STAATHI  K\IK<LN  "  THK      ( ;oKKt:s<;Kst:i.L- 

BCUAFT,  FREiBCRo-iM-BREisciAr,  Geiuiany  :  ."5ty- 
ria;  Thuringia. 

8AI.DAMI  A,  JOSEPH  LOUIS.  H.A.,  EnmiR,  "The 
Ciiiii-riAN  Pubanna";  PRorsssoR  or  Enqush, 
St.  AixiYHirs  C01.UDOB,  MawgaIiORS,  ImitA: 

Stoplirnf<,  Thoma-i. 

SANDS,  HON.  WIIJ.IAM  FRANKUN,  Chevaubr 
or  TKB  Lboion  or  Honour;  Ex-Etfvor  Extra- 

OROINART  Ain>  MiNiaiBB  PlBmPOTBNTIABT  OP 

THB  Unttbd  Staies  TO  Gtatemala;  Mbiibeb: 
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or  THE  Am.  Sor.  lNTT:itNATi<»NAi,  Law;  Am. 

ACADEMr   PounCAl,  ANP  80CIAI.  S(  IK.NCK  AND 

THE  Mexican  Hoc.  of  (>ixiuR.Aj-HY  and  Statis- 
TicH,  New  York:  Tahiti,  Vicariate  Apoetolic  of, 

SCHEID,  8J.,  SnbLA  Matotima  CouMOm, 
FkioKiBCH,  AoMRu:  Spilbiiiiuit  Josepb;  Stiftv, 
AdattMit. 

SCH LAGER,  HEINRICH  P.\TRICirS,  0  F.M., 
St.  Ludwio's  Cou*eoe.  Dalueim,  Gehuanv: 
8onnms.  Franriflcufi;  Thangmar;  TlNlgaa  «f 
Troves;  Thurmayr,  Johanneo. 

SCUMID,  ULKICH,  PB.D.,  Editob,  "Wjomau^", 
Mumicb: 


SCHNVRER,  GUSTAV.  Ph.D.,  PitoPEfisoB  of  Mb- 

DIBVAL  AND  MODBHN  HlSTOBT,  UnIVBBSITT  Of 

FRUMMmo:  SutM  of  tbe  Chindi. 


SCHOHLEIN,  TRAKZ  X.,  Profbssor  in  thb  Gth« 

NASiru  or  Freising,  Bavaria,  Gbbhamt:  Tal-  fflEICHEN 
mud;  Targum;  Torah;  Toflcphta. 


SORTAIS,    C.ASTON,    S.J..  AssociAiB 
"F.TVDKs",  I'ahis:  Tintori'tto,  II. 

SOUVAY,  CHARLES  L..  CM.,  S.T.D.,  Pa.D., 
S,S.D.,  PnoRflflOR,  Sacred  ScRimrUt  Hb- 
BREW  AND  Liturgy,  Kbnrick  Seunakt,  Sr. 
Louis:  Stephen,  Saint;  Stones,  Precious,  in  the 
Bible;  TabmtMlo  ia  Soripture;  Titbenuid«0» 
Feast  of. 

SFAHN.  MARTIN,  Ph.D.,  Profesbob  of  Modern 
HiKToKv,  irMVKBSiTY  or  Strasbcko:  Thirty 
Yean  War,  Tbe;  Tilly,  JobaoDes  Tserclss, 
Omintof. 

8PILLANE,  EDWARD  P.,S.J.,  As-soriATt:  Editok, 
"America",  New  York:  Thimelby,  Richard. 

STEELE,  FRANCESCA  M.,  Siboud,  Gboocumii- 
BHiRB.  Enqland:  Taylor,  FkaiMM  MarBml; 

Temple,  Sisters  of  the. 


iCHEN,  MICHAEL,  Utaumumt  Akmioug, 
ToKio,  Japan:  Tbkb,  ArdidiooeM  of. 


SCHUYLER,  HENRY  C,  S.T.L.,  Vicb-Rbctob, 
Cathouc  High  Schooi.,  Phii.adklpbia,  FkMN- 
syxvania:  StdninryiT,  Koniioand. 

SCULLY,  JOHN,  S.J.,  New  York:  Squiers,  Herbert 
OoMMMth. 

8CULLY.  VINCENT  JOSEPH,  C.R.L.,  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  England:  Thomas  k  Kempis; 
TlwinMi  of  Jcflus. 


SENFGLI^R,  LEOPOLD,  M.D.,  Tbacher  op 
HwRHiT  or  Mbdicimb,  Vmwam  or  Vibnma: 
flkodB,  JoMf ;  SoriNut,  FmiI  <i«. 

8RAHAX.  MGR.  THOMAS  J.,  8.T.D.,  J.U.D., 
Rector  or  the  Catholic  UNtvKRRiTT  or  Am* 
RICA,  Washington:  Thomas  Abel,  Blessed. 


SHANLEW  WAI  TER  J.,  LL.D 
NEITK  i  t;  'r«Tii|XTaiifle 
Stato  anil  Canada. 


SHH'MAN,  ANDREW  J.,  M.A„  LL.M 
York:  Slavonie  langisuB  ami  Lltt 

.\roerica. 


DANBtTRY,  Con- 
id  tbe  united 


Nbw 
min 


81LVA  O0TAPO8.  CARLOS,  Canon  op  thb  Gatb* 
BMUt  OP  SaimAOO,  Cmu:  Tenpaei,  Vioariite 
ApOBlolieof. 


8INKM.AJER.   JOS.,  East 
Strahov,  .\bbey  or. 


iBur,  Nnr  York: 


SLATER,  T.,  SJ,,  St.  Francis  Xavibr's  College, 
Liverpool,  Enolamd;  SpeculBtiop;  Sondagr; 

SLOANE.  THOMAS  O'CONOR,  M.A.,  E.M.,  PeJ)., 
Nbw  York:  Tbfnaid,  Loiii»jRequn,  Bwon. 

BMim,  IGNATIUS,  O.P.,  Domwican  IIonsB  op 

^TCDic.«»,  Wakhinqton:  Thomas  of  Jor». 

SMITH.  WALTER  GEORGE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  (U.  or 
P.),  PuiLAOBLrmA,  Prrnstlvamia:  Qaith, 
ThooMe  Kilby. 

80LLIER,  JO'^EPn  FRANCIS.  S.M..  ST  T)  ?ro- 

VlXn^r         TMK  .\MKKIf  \M  PROVINCE  (iK  THE  8o- 

riirrv  <>>  .Mary,  Washin'oton:  SupcnuM^oiRl 
Order;  Thcopbilanthropists. 


STREICHER,  FRIEDRICH,  S.J..  Stella  Matu- 
tina  C  i  :  k  a    T  Ki  i  KmcB,  Amnu:  Tobo»> 

nelli,  Paulo  dal  i'ozzo. 

STUART,  JANET,  R.S.H.,  Scperiok  Vicar,  Con- 
vent  op  the  Sacred  Heart,  Roehampton, 
London:  Society  of  tbe  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
Tbe. 

TARN0W8KI,  COUNT  STANISLAUS,  Prbsi- 
RRNT,  Imperial  Academt  or  Sciences,  Pro> 

IBOaOB,    POUSH    LiTBRATrRB,    UnIVERHITT  OF 

Cracow:  Skarga,  Peter;  Sobieflki,  John;  8tan>- 
wolski,  Simon;  Siujaki,  Joseph;  Ss^monowics, 
SimoOe 

TAM^RNIER,  EUGEtlB,  Pabr:  Soloviev,  Vla- 
dimir. 

TETU,  MGR  HENRI,  Qubbbc,  Canada:  Tasche- 


THURSTON,  HERBERT,  B  J.,  London;  Southwrll, 
Robert,  Venerable;  Stone,  Comer  or  Foundu- 
tion;  Stvlites;  Symboliton;  Tenebne;  Thankrapv- 
ing  before  and  after  Meals;  Tbeatie,  The; 
Thomas.  Saint,  the  Apostle;  Tbomas  Bedcet, 
S.iint;  Toleration,  History  of. 

TOKE,  LESLIE  ALEXANDER  ST.  LAURENCE, 
B.A.t^StRA'tiioir-aiMB^FoeaB*  Baih,  EnoiiAnd: 


TTONER.  MGR.  JAMES  P.,  S  T.D.,  PniLAOBu. 
PHiA,  Pknnbtlvania:  Ttkbemaclc  S<j<^i(.-ty. 

TURNER,  WILLIAM.  H.A..  S  T  D  ,  Professor  of 
Ixxjic  and  THE  History  or  Phii.ohofmy,  C.\th- 
oLic  University  of  .America,  WAstrrxnTON: 
Socrates;  Sophista:  Siimnue;  8ylve.«fer,  Hcrnard; 
Telesio,  Benuutiino;  Theodore  of  Gaxa;  Tbeo> 
dorie  of  Chartrea:  Thomas  of  StradbwB. 

TYNE,  THOMAS  JAME^  NAaBviLi«,TfeKNB8RBE: 


VAOOOK.  A.,  Aiimn,  Francs:  Tarisd,  Pierre. 

VAILH15.  SIMEON.  A.A.,  MEMDKii  -  i  tmk  Ri  s- 

SIAN  AHrH  KOLOIiirAI.  iNSTITf  TV.  of  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, Rome:  Sinopo:  Siimin:  SinyiiKi,  Luiin 
Archdiocese  of ;  Sopbenc ;  Suzusu ;  Spartu ;  Stuurop- 
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olis;  Syra,  DioooK  ol;  Tanis:  Tanms;  TmediM; 
Tentyris:  Tern;  Tcirenuthu;  TemManu;  TImim; 
ThebeH  (Aehaia  Secunda);  TbebeB  (ThclMM  Be- 
euDdft/;  Thelepte;  ThfinuMyn;  TbenDemu; 
Theodoeinpolis;Thera,  Dioeew  of;  T1wniiop);liB; 
Tlu'tisiilonita;  Thevpste;  Thugga;  Thyatira; 
Thy niati,  Tiberias;  Ticelia;  Tinoe  and  MyKonoe; 
Tipan;  TilopoUi;  Tioa;  TomL  . 

VAN  DER  in  I  in  x,  ACHILLE,  S.T.L.  (Loh- 
▼ain),  I'hokkssuk  up  MoHAi.  Thcolooy  and 
Librarian,  Granim  StoaxAlMm,  Bamna,  Bab* 

oiitm:  Suicide. 

VAN  ORTROY,  FRANCIS,  SJ.,  Bwmoji:  Staaa- 
ha  Kostka,  Saint. 

VABCHALDE»  A Jk^C83.,  GAtBOUc  UMnrmnrr 
w  Amwuca,  WABmNoroM:  Tdl  eUAmaiiia 
T^leto,The. 

WAINEWRIGHT,  JOHN  BANNERMAN,  BJL. 

(OxoN.),  London:  Slythurst,  Tliotnii-s;  Snow, 
Peter,  VctuTaljlc;  Soniftrsot,  TlioniHs;  South- 
erne,  Williatii,  \'i'nor;ihl<-;  Southworth,  .John, 
VriKTMhlc;  S|»CTti,  John,  \'on(Tii))l(';  SpciisfT,  Wil- 
liam, Venerable;  Sproti,  'I'fi'una.s,  N't'iuTalilr; 
8toniie«,  Janice;  Stransham,  K<iwani,  Voncrablo; 
Sugar,  John,  Venerable;  Sutton,  Robert,  \ fner- 
able;  Tnlhnf,  .lohn;  Taylor,  Hush,  Venerable; 
Teilo,  Saint ;  Teresian  Marl  vrs  of  Compi^ffne,  The 
Sixteen  BlcHHcd;  Thomas  I'ord.  BlrsHcd;  Thomns 
Johnson,  Blesatxl;  Thomas  of  Dover;  Thoiiuu" 
Woodhouse,  Blewed;  Thorpe.  Robert,  VcDerabk:; 
TbuUi,  Joluif  Venerable;  liebborae,  KidiolaB, 
Venerable. 

WAIXAU,  HEIN'RICH  Wn.HELM.  Mainz  Gek- 
haht:  Speycr,  Johaan  and  Wendeon  von;  Swcyn- 
bflim,  Kooraa. 

WAT.SII,  JAMES  A.,  Missionary  Apot^Toi.rr,  Di- 
rector or  THE  Cathouc  Foreign  Mihhionart 
Society  or  Amkkk  a,  U AWTaomKE,  NlW  YOMC 

ThtSophano  \'('nar<l,  Bl('j<s('<i. 

WAr*SH,  JAMES  J.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc., 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Sciiooi,,  Fordkam  Ulfl- 

VKH.'iiTY,  Nkw  York:  Sprillaniani,  Lazzaro. 

WALTER,  ALOYSIUS,  C^.R.,  Rmm:  Steffani, 
Agostino. 

WARD,  MGR.  BERNARD,  Canon  or  Wiwr- 

minster,  F.  R.  Hist.  »oc.,  Prestdknt.  St. 
Edmcnd's  C01.UEGE,  Ware,  England:  Talbot, 
Jamee;  Taunton,  Etbekcd. 


FouRiTxarrH  voLms 

WARICHEZ,  JOSEPH,  DnciBom  nr  acmiiCE^  mo- 
KALBft  BT  mmmwm,  Amcbivibt  of  ram  Dio- 
ens  or  TomutAi,  Bbmiom  :  Touniai,  Dioocae  of. 

WEBER,  N.  A.,  8.M.,  8,T.D.,  PnonBeoBOFCnTntnv 

History,  Mariht  Couur.nE,  Wasrim.ton  :  Si- 
mony; Sirleto,  Guglielmo;  Sirmond,  Ja<qut*»; 
Sixtus  III,  Saint,  "l'o|w;  SinalkaKUc  Ix'a«ue; 
Sophronius,  Saint;  SuKcr,  Abbot  of  St.  Uenia; 
Sully,  Maurioe  de;  Sulpkiui  Severui;  Sweden- 
bornians. 

WEBSTER,  D.  HAYMOXD,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 
DtiWNKiDE  Ahhkv,  Bath,  Enouand:  Stephen  of 
Muret,  Saint;  S within,  Saint;  Sylve«t«r  Go>«o> 
lini,  Stiint;  ^IvcetruMB. 

WELD-BLUNDELL,    EDWARD  BENEDICT. 

0.  8.B.,  SujnnooK,  Enoland:  8t«nbrook  Ab- 
b^. 

WHITFIELD,  JOSEPH  I/)I  IS,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 
Oscott  Coi.i.Koi;,  RiRMiNGHAM,  Enci^and: 
Sykra,  Edmund;  Talbot.  Tbumas  Juisepb; 
I'hom.is  Sherwood,  Btenea;  ThwinSi  Tbomaa, 

Venerable. 

WILHELM,  JOSEPH,  S.T.D..  Ph.D.,  Aachbn,  Gb»- 
mant:  Supentition. 

WILLIAMSON,  GEORGE  CHARLES.  I  irr.D., 
Ix)NDon:  Sodoma;  Stanfield,  William  ClarkMn; 
Teniers,  David;  Theotoeopuli,  Domenieo;  Ti- 
baidi,  Pellegrino;  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista; 
Ttnbido,  Frwceeco. 

WUTMANN,  PIUS,  AncnmsT  fO«  rm  Pbinceb 

and  Counts  op  the  Hovsb  of  Y.sKNBrnci- 
BCdingen;  Royal  Bavarian  .^RrnivisT.  BL'- 

DiNOKN,  (iKKMANv:  Siiorri  S'turlii-on;  StOUMtC 
i'  ricMirich  L<'o])old,  (-ouii!  zu;  Swodt-n. 

WULtXfiin  HKH,  rOELESTINE,  O  S  B  .  Vienna: 
Snalato-Macar^ca,  ])iore^i-  of:  Tarufiw,  Dioei  so 
of;  Thugut,  Johann  Ainad<-uis;  Fraiix  dc  Paula; 
Tlnin  Hobniatein,  Count  Leo. 

WORNDLE  VON   ADELSFRIED,  HEINRICH, 

IvNSBRrcK,  Austria:  Sjk  r-kbaeher,  Josef. 

ZIMMERMAN,  BENEDICT,  O.D.C.,  St.  Lurb's 

PniOBY,    >\'lNCANTON,    SoMERSETSBIRE,  EnO- 

1.  Aiin:  Teresa  of  JeeuR,  Saint;  Tbird  Order  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Gannel;  Thomas  k  Jeeu. 

ZUPAN,  CYRIL,  O.S.B.,  Pckblo,  Coloraoo:  Slom- 
eek,  Anton  Martin. 
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I.— Gekkral  ABBumnoms. 

n.  article. 

ad  an.  at  tlie  ymt  (I«t.  udonmanj* 

Aim  year,  thie  Tvaie  (Lat  anniit, 
0. 


ap.  in  (LaL  «fMi4>< 

art.  . ............article. 

Aaijrr....  ...Aa^^rian. 

A.S.  Angio-Sazoit. 

it.V. ...  ....... . Authoriaed  Vormon  (i.e.  f  r,  <if  (lie 

bible  authoriied  for  use  in  the 
Anglican  Chimii-^he  ao-ealted 
"KitiK  JaoMa"  er  "VntmnA 
Bible"). 

b  .bom. 

Bk...  Book. 

BL  filewed. 

C.  ,c.  about  (Lat.  edes);  caaon;  chap- 

ter; compagHit, 
can.  canon. 

eap.  ehapter  (Let.  eopul — UMd  odjr 

!a  Latin  context ). 

cf.  compare  (Lat.  c&n/er) 

eod-  eodcK. 

col    foJuni!!. 

OQoeL  curH-la<sion. 

cooet.,  eonatit. . .  .  Lat.  conatiMia. 
txxri   hy  the  indttiliy  of. 

d.  died. 

dirt.  dictionary  (Fh  dktiamitMi. 

disp  I.;it.  'h'.^putatio. 

du*».  Lat.  dumcrkUio. 

dL-d  I.jit.  distindio. 

D.  V  Poii.iy  Vcrsitm. 

ed.,edit  i  diti'^l,  edition,  editor. 

£p.,Epp.  1.  tti  r.  letten  fLat.  cpufob). 

Kr  French. 

fa.  ftenus. 

'  ir   ,  ,         (  .  reek. 

H.  K..  Hist.  Eccl.  .KrclcKia»Ueal  Histciiiy; 
Heb  ,  Hebr  Hebrew. 

ii> .  ibid.  in  the  nine  place  (Let.  ibidem). 

Id.  the  some  penMKi,  oT  author  (Lat 

idem). 


inf.  below  (Lot.  lN/n»}. 

It  Italian. 

Le.,k)o.elt.  at  the  place  quoted  (I«t.  leee 

Lat.  Latin. 

lat.  latitude. 

lib.  book  (Lat.  /Aar). 

loqg.  longitude. 

Moo........  Lat.  Jfawmnnto. 

MS.,  1^188.  manuscript,  naouiec^ita. 

n.,  no.  number. 

N.  T  New  Tartament. 

Nat  National. 

Old  Fr.,  O.  Fr. . .  .Old  Frencl. 

ep.  eit  in  the  work  quoted  (IaI.  open 

citntn). 

Ord.  Order. 

O.T.   .Old  Teotament. 

Pb,pp.  page,  pages,  or  (in  Latin  lel* 

ereuoeH)  par*  (part). 

par.  paiagnph. 

pa«nm  in  various  plaooL 

pt.  part. 

Q......  Quarterly  (a  periocfioal),  e.g. 

"(Church  Quarterly". 

Q-i  QQ->  qujBst.  . .  .question,  questions  (Ljit.  quattio). 

q.  V.  which  [title]  see  (Lut.  gnorf  eids). 

Rev  Review  (a  periodical). 

R.  S  Rolls  Series. 

R.  V  Revised  Venion. 

8.,SS.  Lat.   Sandm,   Smrli,  "Snint", 

"Saint.s" — used  in  tliii*  Kncy- 
clopedia  ooiy  in  I«tln  ootttext. 

Sept  Spptuagint. 

Seas  Session. 

Skt   .SuH'^krii. 

Sp  Spanish. 

8q.,sfjq  following  page,  or  pages  (I..at. 

St.,Sts  Saint,  Saintji. 

sup.  Above  (I Jit.  supra). 

CV.  ..Under  the  correspoildlllg  title 

(Lat.  Jti<6  voce). 
torn  volume  (Lat.  tomus). 
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TABUB8  OF  ABBRBVIATIONB. 


Ir.  tiwrialion  or  tnuadatwL 

adf  it  mcana  "Englwh  transln- 
tion",  or  "  UaoBlated  into  Eng- 
lidiby".  WbM«atranri*tioa 
ia  into  any  other  '''f||r"fltj  tlM 
language  is  aUted. 

tr.,toMt  trMrtatai 

V  see  (Lat.  vide), 

Vea..  Venerabto. 

VcL  VduiM. 

n.'—ABIBBSTIA'nom  OP  TlT&H. 

Acta  88.  Ada  Sanciarum,  (Bollandista). 

Atm.  poBiL  eaUi. . .Bsttandier,  AniMioira  panHfieal 

eaUtoHque. 

BibL  Diet Ekig.  CtUkXMow,  Bibliographical  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Catliolics. 

Diet. Christ. Antiq.. .Smith  and  Cfa«etham  (ed.), 
Diction«i7  of  GbrMan  Ab- 


DietGhflit.6Mg.  ..SodChaad  Waoe(ed.),Dietioo- 
ary  of  Christiao  Biograpl^. 

Diet.  d'mxtL  ohrtt..  .Gabcol  (ed.),  DieHmnain  d'ar- 
«k4alofie<^4Hmnt«tde  Htitr- 
gie. 

Oiel.  d»  IhteL  oath. .  Vacant  and  Mangenot  (lhI  ), 

fiiot.  Nat.  BkC.  ....  Stephen  and  Leo  fe<I.),  Diction- 
aty  of  Xatitiual  biography. 

HMt,  Diet,  of  the 

 Hastings        ADiotiooaiy  of 

the  Bible. 

 Wotaer  and  Welte,  JC»rcslMaei> 

con. 

F.  G  Migne  (ed.).  Patrea  GrmeL 

P.  L.  Migne  (ed.).  Polrw  loAM. 

Vlt.,Dlot.dekBiUe.Vigoim>ux  (od.),i 
b  BOM. 


tb*  divWoiM  «ra  axplioitljr  itated.  Tbiu' 
. Lis" niM tfaanMlwto  Ike  BlaA  «haplw<rf  tiM  tot  vd«a*«f  Out  1^ 
tof  Cheinfaa>eCth»«Bw  volume. 
Nora  n.— WiMra  St.  Tltaiiiaa  (Aquinaii)  w  eil«d  irithoiat  (hii  raaam  of  aiir  particular  w<irk  th«  nfrrence  is  always  to 
"Summs  Thaolacica"  (noi  to  "Summa  PhilofwphuL'' ,).    Hio  riivisions  of  the  "Summa  nie>4.  "  arc  iii.liL-nte'i  \iy  n  ■.y-icm  which 
may  bewt  hm  umlcntood  by  the  folloirinic  cxmnplc:    "  I  II,  Q.  vi,  n,  7.  jkI  2  um"  refers  tho  rwnk^r  t<j  the  «<iiffiM  ariiclo  tA  the 
t^tfcqueHtlon  in  ihe  iir»t  part  uf  the  trxorui  part,  in  tin-  rifpiia*  i    i  :i.      wfirf  olijecl  ion. 

Norc  III.  -  rbe  abbnpvint i<in^  cmplov  pii  fi»r  the  various  t»»iKs  nf  the  Hiblo  arp  obvimaji.     1  v-rlpaiKiticun  i*  innicntod  by 
ffWiM,,  to  iii'<liiiirii'<ii  it  from  I>ile?<ia.-(tr--<  (FrrJtn).     It  diouhl  lU-w  I>«!  ni>l«sl  thiit  I  ami  II  Kiujc.  in  I),  \  .  riirrr»i.(Hi<l  !■)  I  an. I  II 

Samuel  in  A.  V. ;  and  I  and  II  Par.  to  I  and  11  Chronicles.  Where,  in  the  ■pellinc  of  a  proper  name,  there  ia  a  marked  diflerenoe 
bet«wa  Ike  n  V.  aad  tba  A.  v..  4 
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THE 

CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Simony  ^from  Simon  Mapis;  Acts,  vifi,  18-24)  is 
usunll\'  ilrriiic<l  "a  delibrrate  intcntii in  of  buying  or 
(»»ilinK  for  a  temporal  pricf  .such  tliinn'-  :i-s  :\rv  spirit- 
ual or  annexed  unto  Mpirituals"  \\  hih-  this  defi- 
nition only  R|K'ak8  of  purchase  unci  sail-,  any  ex- 
chanf^e  of  spiritual  for  tomfKtral  things  is  simoniiw^U. 
Nor  u  the  giving  of  the  temporal  as  the  price  ol  the 
■piritual  reqidira  for  the  existence  of  simony;  ac- 
CQfding  to  ABflopiMitian  eondwnned  by  Innocent  XI 
(DenaogW'Baiinwart,  no.  1195)^  it  suffices  that  the 
detenniiuiiK  motive  of  tfie  aetioii  of  one  party  bo 
the  obtaining  of  eoanMUBtioD  from  the  other.  The 
Tarioufl  temporal  advaatagM  which  may  be  offered 
for  a  sfiiritiial  favour  are,  after  GrcKorj'  the  Great, 
uxiiully  divided  into  three  classes.  These  are: 
(1  thV'  munun  a  manu  (material  advantage),  which 
otnipriw*  money,  all  movable  and  immovable  pro/>- 
erty.  and  ;ill  rights  :ij)pre<  iabl<'  in  iHHnmiarv  value; 
(2  till-  f/i'(fiu.<  1  Uiiijim  hiral  .advantage)  which  in- 
clud<-s  oral  i-oiniiu  nd.ttion,  public  expressions  of  ap- 
proval, moral  support  in  high  places;  the  munitx  ab 
ob»rqtuo  (homage)  which  consists  in  8ubs<  rviency,  the 
rendering  of  undue  services,  etc.  The  spiritual  ol>- 
ject  includes  whatever  is  oonducive  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  aB  iiqiematural  things: 
MDCtifying  paoe,  the  saeranientii,  sacramentals,  etc. 
While  accoraing  to  the  natural  and  Divine  laws  the 
term  stmoiw  is  apidiflable  only  to  the  exchange  of 
supematunu  twasuiai  for  temporal  advantages, 
it.'<  meaning  has  beoi  farther  extended  through  eo- 
rl<  .Hiastical  legislation.  In  order  to  preclude  all  dan- 
ger of  simony  the  Church  has  forbidden  certain 
dr-alings  which  did  not  fall  under  Divine  prohibition. 
It  is  tbu.H  unlawful  to  i  xc  liaiiKf  ecclesia-stical  bonefices 
bv  pri\a»'-  autiiorily,  to  .orrept  any  payment  what- 
rv<  r  f'T  oil«,  to  8«'ll  bless<'<i  njsarics  or  crucifixes. 
Such  objiot.s  hnyi',  if  M>ld,  all  the  indulgenci's  pre- 
Tioualy  attacheil  to  tliciii  S  Cong,  of  Indulg  ,  I  J  July, 
IHtT  .Simony  of  ectlfhia.sti(  al  law  isj  of  course, 
a  v:iri.ibl<>  element,  since  the  ()rohibition8  of  the 
Church  mav  be  abrogated  or  fall  into  <lisusr-.  Simony 
whether  it  be  of  eeelesiastieal  or  l)i\  inc  law,  may  be 
divided  into  mental,  eomventionai,  and  real  (timonia 
mentdi*,  eom^unuMt,  sf  nalis) .  In  mental  simony 
th«Tf>  is  lacking  the  outwsrd  manifestatioiK  or,  ao- 
ertrding  to  others,  the  appioval  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
fnn  to  whom  a  proposal  ia  made.  In  conventional 
•imony  an  exprease*!  or  tacit  agreement  is  enterofl 
ut<"n.  It  i.>*  sub<livi<I<'d  into  tiuTc  jy  com  i  i;t  p  mal. 
»h<-n  ni-ither  jMirty  liiu>  fullilliNl  any  of  tin-  trriuM  of 
th>-  icre<'ment,  and  niix<'d  conventional,  when  one  of 
tlif  part  If*  luLH  at  least  partly  coniplif<i  with  the  jis- 
mirii'ii  oblitaf  iori>i  To  the  latt<  r  .sutu li\  i.-^i< in  may  b«' 
rf-f'TT»-<l  what  has  been  antly  tenniHl  "confidential 
■imony",  in  which  an  ecc|eniasticAl  l)enefice  is  nn>- 
eored  for  a  certain  persrjn  with  the  understanding 
that  la^r  he  will  either  resign  in  favour  of  the  one 
thraodi  whom  he  obtained  the  position  or  divide 
witbUmtherevmiMa.  Simonjr  is  ealkd  real  whm 
XIV.— 1 


the  stipulations  of  the  mutual  agreement  have  been 
either  partly  or  oompletely  evried  out  by  both 

parties. 

To  estimate  arcuratcly  the  gravity  of  simcmy. 
which  some  niciiieval  ecclesiitstical  writers  denounced 
as  the  moet  alvominable  of  crimes,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  violations  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  the  iVialhl^ll  oontrary  to  *  ci'lesia-^tiral  legislation. 
Any  tranagrcesion  of  the  bw  of  Clod  in  this  matter  is, 
objectively  oonsidersd,  grievous  in  everv  instaaoe 
(tnortaiis  ex  Mo  genere  auo) .  For  this  kind  of  simony 
places  on  a  par  things  supematuial  and  thtngs  nat- 
und,  things  eternal  and  things  temporal,  ana  «oi»- 
stitutes  a  sacrilegioua  deprecmtioa  of  Dmne  treas- 
ur<  s  The  sin  can  bt^come  venial  only  through  the 
absi'iu  e  of  the  subjective  fli.spowitions  required  tor  the 
conunission  of  a  grievous  ofTense.  The  niercly  er- 
clesi.'tst  ii'al  proliibitions,  however,  do  not  all  .and  under 
all  circumstances  impose  a  grave  oblig.aiiun.  The 
pre8um[)tion  is  that  the  church  authority,  which, 
m  this  connexion,  sometimes  j)rohibits  actions  in 
thenj.selves  indifferent,  did  not  mtend  the  law  to  Imj 
grievously  binding  in  minor  details.  As  he  who 
preaches  the  goepel  "should  live  by  the  gospel" 
(I  Cor.,  ix,  14)  but  should  also  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  receiving  temporal  payment  for  spiritual 
aarvioss,  difficulties  may  arise  oonoeming  the  pro- 
priety or  of  lemuneration  in  certain  cir* 
eomstanees.  The  eadesiastie  noay  certainty 
cei  vc  what  is  offered  to  him  on  the  oeeasion  of  spiritual 
ministrations,  but  he  cannot  acoept  any  payment  for 
the  same.  The  celehr.ation  of  Mtuss  for  money  wrtuM, 
consi'quently,  be  sinful;  but  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  accept  aKlii>end  offered  on  such  m-ciwion  for  the 
supix>rt  of  the  wlebrant.  The  arntiunl  of  the  Nli- 
IM-nii,  vjirying  for  dilTiTcnt  'imcs  ami  cuiintricH,  is 
usually  fixed  by  eccle>ii,'i.^tical  autliorit\  i,.«i<'<'  ."^rirK-ND). 
It  is  allowed  to  accept  it  even  should  the  priest  be 
otherwise  well-to-ilo;  for  he  has  a  right  to  live  from 
the  altar  and  should  avoid  l)4-c*iming  obnoxious  to 
other  members  of  the  clergy.  It  is  simnniacal  to  ao> 
cept  payment  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  juria* 
diction,  e.  g.,  the  granting  of  dispensations;  but  there 
is  notbmg  uu^iroptT  in  demanding  from  the  apphcanta 
for  matrimonial  diiqiensations  a  oontributiim  intended 
piurtly  as  a  chancery  fee  and  partly  as  a  .s'dutary  fine 
calculatcil  to  prevent  the  too  fre(iu<  tit  recurrence  of 
such  requests.  It  is  likewise  simony  to  ari-c])t  tem- 
]Miral  ••onipi  u'va! ion  fur  a<iniis.sir(ii  into  .a  ri  liuioiis  or- 
der; hut  conlrihutiuns  rnadi'  c.iniiiilates  to  defray 
till-  cxpen.ses  of  tln-ir  no\  iii:ii<'  ,is  well  jts  the  dowry 
re<iuiretl  by  some  female  orders  are  nut  included  in 
this  prohibition. 

In  regiird  to  the  parish  clergy,  the  poorer  the 
church,  the  more  urgent  is  the  obligation  incumbent 
upon  the  faithful  to  sup|H>rt  them.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  this  «lutv  local  law  and  custom  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. Tiie  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
haa  framed  the  following  dcerees  for  the  United 
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BUto:  (1)  The  priest  may  accept  what  iafrady  offered 
altar  the  admiiustnition  trf  baptism  or  matrimony, 
but  ihoald  refrain  fnm  aaking  anything  (no.  221). 
(2)  The  oonfeisor  Is  never  allowed  to  apphr  to  hb 
own  tiM  peeuniaiy  penances,  nor  may  he  wSk  or  ae* 
oept  anything  from  the  penitent  in  compensation  of 
his  services.  Even  voluntar>-  gifts  must  be  refused, 
and  xhv  nlTtrinn  of  Miusx  stipends  in  the  sacred  tri- 
buiuil  c;iiuu)t  be  jHTmitted  (no.  289).  (3)  The  jKKjr 
who  cannot  bo  buried  at  their  own  cxponM'  should  re- 
ceive free  burial  (no.  393).  The  Second  and  'J'hird 
Plenary  Councils  of  l-lahiniorc  al.->o  pnjhibitcd  the  ex- 
action of  a  coininil.Hory  contribution  at  the  church  en- 
trance from  the  faithful  who  wish  to  hear  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  Iloiv  Da>'8  (Cono.  Plen.  b&lt.  11,  no. 
807;  Cone.  Plen.  "bait.  Ill,  no.  288).  As  this  prao- 
tiee  oontinued  in  exintence  in  manv  churches  until 
very  recently,  a  circular  letter  addressed  29  Sept., 
1911.  hy  the  ApoatoUe  Delegate  to  the  arohbiahopi 
•adoUuqiaof  tae  Umted  Stivtos,  a^ain  floodemna  toe 
eiiitom  and  requests  the  ofdinanee  to  aiqipNaB  it 
id»erever  found  m  exifit<»nce. 

To  uproot  the  evil  of  simony  bo  prevalent  during 
the  Middle  .\fi.vH,  the  Church  decntHl  the  severeet 
penalties  ;maiii.st  its  perpetrators.  \\>\h-  Julius  II  de- 
clared siiiioniacjil  papal  elections  invjihil,  an  enart- 
ment  w  liu  h  has  since  been  re>cin<led.  howi'ver,  Ity 
Pope  I'iiis  .\  (Constitution  "  \'acante  Sedc",  2o  IX'C, 
1904,  (it  II,  <ap.  vi,  in  "Canoniste  Confemi>.", 
XX.XII,  ltKX>,  291).  The  collation  of  a  b<;netice  is 
void  if,  in  obtaining  it,  the  appointee  either  comtuitt^ 
aimon^  himself,  or  at  lea.st  tacitly  approved  of  its 
eommiflsion  by  a  third  party.  Should  be  have  taken 
poBBCBeion,  he  is  bound  to  resign  and  restore  all  the 
revenues  received  during  his  tenure.  Exoommimiea- 
tion  flinqpiy  leaerved  to  the  Apoatdic  See  ia  pro- 
nouneed  in  the  Gonstitution  "ApostoBes  Sedis" 
(12  Oct.,  1809^ :  (1)  .igainst  persons  guilty  of  real  si- 
mony in  any  benefices  and  against  their  accomplices; 
(2)  against  any  persoiis,  whatsoever  their  dignity, 
guilty  of  confident simony  in  any  benefices;  (3) 
against  such  as  are  guilty  of  simony  by  purchasing  or 
selling  aflmission  into  a  religious  order;  (4)  .against  all 
persons  inferior  to  the  bishops,  who  derive  gain  (quas- 
lum  fucicTites)  from  indulgences  and  other  spiritual 
graces;  (.5)  against  tliow  wlio,  collecting  stijHMids for 
Masses,  realize  a  profit  on  them  by  having  the  Masses 
celebrated  in  places  where  smaller  stipends  an  usu- 
ally given.  The  last-mentioned  provision  was  sup- 
plemented by  subsequent  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  theCoiwcil.  The  Decree  "Vigilanti" 
May,  1893)  forbade  the  practice  indulged  in  by 
aome  bookaeilaia  of  leoeiviim  stipends  and  offierjii^ 
exclusively  iMJOka  and  aubaenptions  to  periodlealB  to 
the  celebrant  of  the  Masses.  The  Decree  "Ut  De- 
hita"  (11  May,  19(M)  condemned  the  arrangements 
according  to  which  the  nu;irdi:iiis  of  shrines  some- 
times devoted  the  ofTerinp*  orininally  intended  for 
Masses  partly  to  other  pious  purix>«e8.  The  offend- 
ers .against  the  two  decrees  just  mentioned  incur  .sus- 
pension fnrto  from  their  functions  if  they  .-ire  in 
sacred  orders;  inability  to  receive  higher  orders  if  they 
are  clerics  inferior  to  the  priests;  excommunication  of 
pronounced  sentence  {kUte  gententia)  if  they  belong  to 
the  laity. 

BALLKRi.vi-PALMirni.  Opu»  Thiohgievm  if'rmlr,  II  fPrafo, 
Ua(n,80A-74:  I.riiMKeuL.  The^ogia  itornlin  (lltlii-<l..  Frr-iUiirR, 
»10).  I.  297-,T0H;  II.  707-09;  Givicor-SAUiMANS  (fith 
BniMb,  inott),  l>37-44:  .Slatem,  Manual  oj  Moral  Throtogu.  I 
Otd  ed..  New  Yt)rk.  190«).  231-3.1;  Corptu  JurU  Canonui 
DnrHi  Gratiani,  para  Ila,  eauM  I-  Drrrrt.  Orrg.,  lib.  V,  tit.  3, 
Df  .Sinionia:  Kitrar.  commvn.,  lib.  V.  tit.  1,  Dr  Sinioiiia:  .Savti- 
1.KITNKK,  PraUftionet  Juri»  Cannniei  (4th  od..  Katisbon.  190.'>). 
lib.  V.  lO-tfl;  CkaIMON,  Manuale  TfliM  Jurin  Canmtiri.  IV 
(Sth  «(..  Paris,  18»4),  2.30-52;  Lstm.  DU  Simonie  (Frpiburg. 
1602):  BaKKT,  SpiriliuU  MiniHralitma  aa  an  Ormtim  of  Emolu- 
wmU  in  BedfiatHcal  Smirv.  XXXIX  (19081.  2M-4y  Webeb, 
A  HiMom  of  Simmy  in  the  rhrittian  Church  (Baltimorn.  l!K1!n. 

N.  A.  ^^'KMER. 
Simple  (SniPLEx).  See  Fsabtb,  EoGucsiAsncAL. 
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BlmpUellU,  Saint,  Pops  (46S-483),  date  of  bhrtb 
unknown;  d.  10  March,  483.  According  to  tiie 
"Liber  FOntifieahs"  (ed.  Duoheeoe,  1, 249)  Simpliohis 
waa  the  aon  o(  «  eitiaen  «f  Tivob  named  Ciaatinw| 
and  after  tlie  death  of  Pope  ffilariuB  In  468  waa  eleotea 
to  succeed  the  latter.  The  akvmtiaik^of  the  new  pope 
was  not  attended  with  any  diffieulties.  During  hia 
pontificate  the  Western  IvMijiiri'  rain'  to  an  end. 
Since  the  murder  of  Valentiniuii  III  140.')  tliere  luid 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  insignifii'.mt  emix'njrs 
in  the  Western  Roman  Enii)ire,  who  were  const.antly 
threatened  t)y  war  and  revolution,  l-ollowing  other 
Ciernian  trilx's  the  Heruli  entered  Itidy,  and  their 
ruler  ()<loacer  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire  by 
deposing  the  last  emperor,  Romulus  Augustulus,  and 
assuming  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Al- 
though an  Arian,  Odoaccr  treated  the  Catholio 
Church  with  much  respect ;  he  also  retainad  the  |[feater 
part  of  the  former  adminiatrative  otnobation,  a» 
that  the  change  produced  no  great  aMTefenoM  at 
Rome.  During  the  Monophysite  controversy,  that 
was  still  carried  on  in  the  hast<*rn  Empire,  SimpUeius 
viKorously  defended  the  independence  of  the  Church 
against  the  Ca'Ban)papi8m  of  the  H\  zantine  rulers  and 
the  autlioritN'  of  the  ;\|Kwtohe  Se<'  in  <)ue>ti(ms  of 
faith.  The  tweTi*\ -eighth  canon  of  tiie  Council  of 
("halcedon  (4.^1  1  nr:i.nte<l  tlie  .See  of  (Vinstaiitinnple 
tlie  Bjuiie  privileges  of  honour  that  wi-re  enjoyed  bv  the 
Bishop  oi  Old  Rome,  although  the  pritnacy  and  the 
highest  rank  of  honour  were  due  to  tlie  latter.  The 
papal  legates  protested  again.st  this  elevation  of  the 
Uyzantine  Patriarch,  and  Po;r>  Leo  confirmed  osdy 
the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  coundl.  However,  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  sought  to  bniw  the  oanoo 
into  foree,  and  the  Emperor  Leo  II  desired  to  oihtajik. 
ita  oonfinnation  by  Sunplieiua.  The  ktter,  howeverp 
rejeeted  tlie  request  of  the  empercHr  and  opposed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  canon,  that  moreover  limits  the 
rights  of  the  old  Oriental  patriarchates. 

The  rebellion  of  HiLvilisrus,  who  in  41(i  drove  the 
Emperor  Zetm  inio  exde  and  seized  the  Uyzantine 
tlmine,  inTeii>:ti.  d  ttie  Monophysite  dispute.  Uasilin- 
cus  liwiked  fur  support  to  the  Monophysites.  and 
he  granteil  perroission  to  the  de[K)8e<l  Monopliysit« 
patriarchs,  Timot  lieus  Ailurus  of  Alexandria  and  Peter 
FuUo  of  Antioch,  to  return  to  their  sees.  At  the  same 
time  he  issued  a  religious  edict  (Enkykiikon)  addressed 
to  Ailnnia,  which  conunanded  that  only  the  first 
three  crcumenical  synoda  were  to  be  accepted,  and 
reject«d  the  8\'nod  of  Chaloedon  and  the  Letter  of 
Pope  Leo.  All  bishops  were  to  sign  the  ediet.  The 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  Acacius  (from  471),  wsr- 
vered  and  was  about  to  proclaim  this  edict.  But  th» 
linn  stand  taken  by  the  populace,  influenced  by  th» 
monks  who  were  rigidly  Catholic  in  their  opinions, 
moved  the  bishop  to  oppose  the  emperor  and  to  de- 
fend the  thre.atened  faith.  The  abbots  and  priests 
of  Constantinople  united  witli  l'(me  Siniplicius,  who 
made  every  effort  to  maintain  the  Catholic  dogma  and 
the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Clialce<lou.  The 
pope  exhorte<l  to  loyal  adherence  to  the  true  faith  in 
letters  to  .\caciu8,  to  the  priests  and  abbots,  as  well 
aa  to  the  usurper  Basiliscus  himself.  In  a  letter  to 
Basiliscus  of  10  Jan.,  47(^,  Simplicius  says  of  the  806- 
of  Peter  at  Rome:  "This  same  norm  of  ApoatoliedoB* 
trine  is  firmlv  maintained  by  hia  [Peter's]  aueeeaMna* 
of  him  to  whom  the  Lord  entniated  the  eare  of  tho 
enttra  flock  of  aheep,  to  whom  He  promised  not  to 
leave  him  until  the  end  of  time"  (Thiel,  <*Rom. 
Pont.",  182).  In  the  same  way  he  took  up  with 
ffie  emperor  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Timotheus  Salophakiolus,  who  liiid  been 
superseded  by  Ailuriis.  When  the  Emperor  Zeno 
in  477  drove  away  the  usur[)er  and  ;il'uiii  p;'.iiied  tlie 
suprem.Kn',  he  sent  tlie  pop*-  a  completely  Cathohc 
c.oiifi  s<ion  of  faith,  whereupon  Simplicivis  (9  Ocrt., 
477)  congratulated  him  on  his  restoration  to  power  mmL 
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«gEhertod  Mn  to  ttMribe  tlie  vMoiy  to  Ckid,  wlio 
wished  in  this  way  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Cnurdl. 

Zeno  recalled  the  edicts  of  Basiliscus,  banisbe'f 
Peter  FuUo  fnjm  AnticM^h,  and  rfinKtutc*!  Timothcua 
S&lophakioliw  at  Alcxiiiidria.  He  did  not  di.stiirb 
Ailurufl  on  account  of  the  iattor's  great  iige,  and  im  a 
matter  of  fact  the  latter  tMHjn  died.  The  Moiio- 
physites  of  Alexandria  now  put  forward  Peter 
SlonRus,  the  former  archdeacon  of  Ailuriw,  as  his 
Bucctiiisor.  Urged  by  the  pope  and  the  Eastern 
Catholics.  2^no  oomnmnded  the  banishment  of  Peter 
MooglMt  out  the  hitter  was  able  to  hide  in  Alexandria, 
Wldfear  of  the  Monophysites  pri^vented  the  use  of 
foroo.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  SabpbakiohiB 
libmielf  ha*!  p4  rmittad  tbo  fiaeiag  of  the  name  of  the 
Ifonophysite  patriafeb  DtowNinii  bt  the  dip«ych§  to 
be  iMd  at  the  tharA  wernoea.  On  13  March,  478, 
Simpliehu  wrote  to  Aeaeius  of  Constantinople  that 
Sail ipli.ikiuliis  should  be  urged  to  wipe  out  the  dis- 
Hr:ii-i-  th;i!  he  ha<l  brought  ufx)n  huiist'lf.  The  latter 
ftfiit  leRate.-s  and  letters  to  Home  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  p«j{>e.  At  the  rt^iuiwt  of  Aeaeius,  wlio  wjir  still 
active  against  the  Monophysites.  the  ikiix-  eomirnined 
by  name  the  heretics  Mongus,  KuUo,  Paul  of  Ephcwus, 
and  John  of  Apamea,  and  delegated  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  to  be  in  this  his  represent^Uive. 
When  the  Monopfaysitcs  at  Antioch  mi8e<l  a  revolt 
in  497  against  the  patriarch  Stephen  IL  and  killed 
him,  Acacius  consecrated  Stephen  III,  and  afU-nvards 
Katendkm  as  Stephen'e  auocenora.  Simplioiufl  made 
an  enerBetic  deiiiMid  upon  the  emperor  to  punish 
the  murderers  of  the  patriarch,  and  also  reproved 
Acacius  for  exceeding  his  oompetenoe  in  performing 
thi.s  consecaration;  at  the  same  time,  though,  the  pope 
gran  ted  him  the  neccs«ar\'  dispensation.  After  tne 
dr:ith  of  SaIf>phakiolu.s,  the  Monophysitea  of  Alexan- 
dria :igain  eleetod  Peter  Mongu.s  f)atriar(:h,  while  the 
Catholiiti  chose  Johannes  Talaia.  Both  Aeaeius  and 
th«'  emperor,  whom  he  influenced,  were  <)p]X)S4ii  to 
Talaia,  and  8ide<l  with  Mongus.  Mongus  went 
to  Constantinople  to  lulvance  his  cause.  Acacius 
and  he  agreed  upon  a  formula  of  union  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Monophj-sites  that  was  a^ 
proved  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  m  482  (Henotikon). 
Taiaia  had  suit  ambsMadors  to  Pope  Simplidus 

his  election.  However,  at 
n  letter  from  the 
MTQsed  of  perjury' 
[  n  demand  was  made  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  MbngUR.  Simplicius,  therefore,  delayed  to 
leoognize  Talaia,  but  protested  energetically  against 
the  elevation  of  Mongus  to  the  Patriarchato  of 
Alexandria.  .Vcacius,  however,  maintaine<i  hi.s  alli- 
anep  with  Mongus  and  sought  to  prevail  U{>on  the 
Eastern  l>isliop-  to  enter  into  (^liurcli  eotiiinuninn  wit  h 
him.  For  a  long  time  .\cacius  sent  no  information 
of  any  kind  to  the  poj>e,  so  that  the  latter  in  a  letter 
bbmed  him  severely  for  this.  When  finally  Talaia 
came  to  Rome  in  483  Stmplichis  was  already  dead. 
Simpliciiui  exercised  a  zealous  pastoral  care  in 
Europe  also  notwithstanding  the  tr^'iug  cir- 
I  of  the  Church  during  the  diionlen  of  the 
He  iwaed  deeinons  in  eeeMartieil 
qocKtionB,  a|>pofaited  Bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  papal 
vicar  in  Spain,  so  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  papal 
see  oould  be  exercised  in  tne  country  itself  for  the 
benefit  nf  the  ecclesiastical  administration.  When 
BL*hop  .lohfi  of  H.ivenna  in  4S'2  r  lainird  .Miitinaaaa 
•ufTragan  duM'ew  of  his  metroi>olit.'in  see,  am!  without 
more  a/lo  cons*Trafe<l  Hishop  (leorgr  for  tliis  iliofese, 
Simphcius  vigorously  opis>se<l  him  and  defendexi  the 
rights  of  the  papal  si-e.  SiniplieiuH  e«fahli.Mhe<i  four 
new  churches  in  Home  itself.  A  krge  halt  built 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda  on  the  Qelian  Hill  was  turned 
into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen ;  the  main 
part  of  this  buikling  still  exists  as  the  Qiurch  of  San 
aubao  Bolondo.  A  fine  hall  near  the  GbiiNh  of 


to  notify  the  pope  of  b 
the  same  timcu  the  pope  i 
emperor  in  wbiefa  Talaia 

and  bribenr 


Santa  Mwbi  Magdore  was  ^ven  to  the  Roman 
Chundk  and  tumeaby  SimpUcius  into  a  church  ded- 
icated to  St.  Andrew  by  the  addition  of  an  apse 

adorned  with  mosaics;  it  is  no  longer  in  existence 
(cf.  de  Rossi,  "Bull,  di  archeol.  crist.",  1S71,  1-04). 
The  pope  built  a  church  dedicated  to  the  first  martyr, 
St.  Stephen,  behind  the  memorial  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Agro  V'crano;  this  church  is  no  longer 
standing.  He  had  a  fourth  church  built  in  tlie  city 
in  honour  of  St.  Balbina,  "juxta  palatium  Licinia- 
num".  where  her  grave  was;  this  church  still  remains. 
In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  r^^hir  holding  of  church 
aervioes,  of  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the 
diaeipline  of  penance  in  the  great  churches  of  the 
eataeombe  outside  the  dty  waiw,  nasMly  the  ehuidi 
of  St.  PMer  (hi  the  Tatlean),  of  sTm  on  the  Tin 
Ostiensis,  and  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Via  Tiburtina. 
Simplicius  ordained  that  the  clergy  of  three  designatea 
seetions  of  the  city  should,  in  an  estaljlislnNl  order, 
have  charge  of  the  religious  functions  at  tlie.se  eliurelica 
of  the  catacombs.  SirnpliciuH  was  buried  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's on  the  Vatican.  Tne  "Liber  Pontiheahs"  givea 
2  March  as  the  day  of  burial  (VI  non,);  [)rol>- 
ably  10  March  (VI  id.)  should  be  read.  .\f(er  Ida 
death  King  Odoacer  dcMireil  to  influence  the  filling 
of  the  napal  see.  The  prefect  of  the  city,  Basiliu8| 
asserted  that  before  aeath  Pope  SimpUcius  baa 
begged  to  issue  the  order  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
secrated Roman  bishop  without  his  consent  (cf.  con- 
cerning the  regulatioa  Thiel,  "Epist.  Rom.  Pont.". 
68ft-88).  The  Roman  deigy  opposed  this  edict  thai 
limited  their  right  of  election.  They  maintained  the 
force  of  the  edict,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Honorius 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Boniface  I,  that  only  that 
person  should  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  Bishop  of 
Romewhow;ise!ecte«iaceording  toeanonieai  form  with 
Divine  appro\al  and  universal  eonxent.  Siinulifiua 
wa.s  %  enerated  as  a  saint;  his  fea.Nf  is  on  2  or  '.i  NIareli. 

I.iber  puntifimlu,  ed.  Deriirj«sr.,  I.  I'Ut^.'nl;  i\trt,HMt*t^ 
PonL  Horn,,  3nd  ed..  I.  77-SO:  Thiel,  £fn<<(.  liimt.  Picmtif^  I 
(Bronawiek.  1868).  174  •<(.:  I.iHKnATvx,  Brrnar.  muta  Mrfar.. 
jrvi  mt\.\  EvAORirB.  Hml.  reel..  Ill,  4  wi.;  HcBOKvnfiTHEH, 
/"Aiadun,  I,  111-22;  GnrHtR,  Gmrhirhle  Rnmt  und  drr  Vap'lt,  I, 
lfi3  aq.,  324  aq.;  Ljlnocn,  UttchiehU  dtr  ritnitcken  Ktrcht.  II 
(BoBB.  188ft).lM  MM.!  Wmw,  Dit  AfMtaaM  ^SoiwM.  1908). 

BtaBpUeiui,  Facstinus.  anv  Bkaiiuce,  martyn 
at  Rome  during  the  Diocletian  peneeutkm  (308  or 
m\).  The  brotben  Simplidus  and  Faustinus  were 
cruelly  tortured  on  account  of  their  Christian  faith, 
beaten  with  clubs,  and  finally  beheaded;  their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Aceordirig  to  another 
version  of  the  legend  a  stone  was  tied  to  them  and 
thev  were  drowne<i.  Their  gi.ster  lieiitriee  hud  the 
bodies  drawn  out  of  the  water  and  burieil  Then 
for  .seven  months  s)ie  lived  with  a  jiinus  matron 
named  Lucina,  and  witli  her  aid  Beatriee  suieoured 
the  persecuted  Christians  by  day  and  night.  Finally 
she  was  discovercfl  and  arrested.  Uer  accuser  waa 
her  neighbour  Lucn-tius  who  desired  to  obiidn 
possrasion  of  her  lands.  She  eourageoudy  asserted 
before  the  judge  that  she  would  never  sacrifice  to 
demona,  because  she  was  a  Christian.  Aa  puniah- 
mmt  she  waa  strangled  in  prison.  Her  Mend  Lucina 
buried  her  by  her  brothers  in  the  cemetery  ad 
Urmtm  PUealum  on  the  road  to  Porto.  Soon  after  thia 
Divine  punishnncnt  overtook  the  accuser  Lucretius. 
When  Lucretius  at  a  feast  was  making  merry  over 
the  folly  of  the  martyrs,  an  infant  who  h.id  Im-cu 
brought  to  the  ent<'rtainment  by  his  inotlier.  cried 
out,  "Thou  hiutt  e<itnniitted  munler  and  hast  taken 
unjust  possession  of  land.  Thou  art  a  slave  of  the 
devil".  .\nd  the  devil  at  once  took  jK)s.-iession  of 
him  and  tortured  him  three  hours  and  drew  him  down 
nito  the  bottomless  pit.  Ther  terror  of  those  pn-sent 
was  so  great  that  thev  became  Christiana.  Tiiia  ia 
the  stoi^  of  the  legend.  Trustworthy  Aeta  oonoern- 
ing  the  history  of  the  two  brothers  and  sister  anno 
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longer  in  exiatenoe.  Pope  Leo  II  (ttSSHMS)  tniu- 
lated  their  reliGB  to  a  olnirch  which  he  had  built  at 
Rome  in  hoooor  of  St.  Puil.  Later  the  greater  part 
of  the  relies  o:'  the  tntirtyrs  were  t-aken  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Muggiorc.  St.  Kimplidu:;  i.s  represented 
with  a  pennant,  on  the  shield  of  which  are  tnnee  lilit 
called  the  crest  of  Simplicius;  the  Ulies  are  a  ayinbo] 
of  purity  of  hi-:kit.  St.  Hciitrit-c  has  a  coni  in  hor 
handf  berausc  she  wjw  .>>tr:uiglc\_l.  The  ft'iu-^l  of  the 
three  saints  is  on  29  July. 

Atta  AS..  July.  VII.  3t-a7";  HiUiotheca  tuioutjir  i  uhir  ]  i,:UHa 

Kl-EMENS  lAJiyLLU. 

Bimpeon,  Uich.vrd.  b.  1S20;  d.  near  Rome,  .i  April, 
1876.  Ho  w:is  oilucated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  hiji  B.A.  degree,  9  Feb.,  184^.  Ik'iiig  or- 
tliiiiitnl  :in  .\iiRlic:ui  ilt'i>;yin;in.  In-  was  :ip|X)inled 
Miar  of  Mitchaiii  in  Surrey,  hut  rt^i^fnl  this  in 
184.5  to  become  a  CaUioltc.  .Vfter  some  >  i'ars  spcia 
on  the  eontinent,  during  which  liinr  In-  bo  ame 
ri'inarkably  proficient  as  a  linguint,  Im-  n-turmvi  to 
England  and  became  wlitor  of  "The  Hambler". 
When  this  cea»e<l  in  1S62  he,  with  Sir  John  .\efon, 
be^glin  the  "Home  and  Foreign  Review",  which  was 
oppo»iO<l  by  ecclesiastic^  authority  ns  unbound  and 
HBB  discontinued  in  1804.  Afterwards  Simpaan  de- 
voted himself  to  the  «tudy  of  ShftkwtJCMe  and  lo 
music.  His  worics  are:  "  Invocatioo  of  Saints  proved 
from  the  Bible  alone"  (1849);  "The  Lady  Palkliiiid: 
her  life"  (1861):  "Edmund  Campbn"  (1S67),  the 
tnoet  valuable  of  hm  wnrk.<<;  "Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Shakest«  :u.  s  Sonnets"  (1H(W);  "The 
School  of  Shakcspeari'"  U872);  and  "Sonnets  of 
iSliakis]M;in-  .vflijcteil  from  a  compliie  setting,  and 
nilscrlhiniMni.s  twjngs"  (1878).  TTioujili  lie  renjainc<l 
aprnctiral  Catholic  hi.s  opinions  wfrc  vrrv  libcml  and 
he  a.swihsitH.1  Mr.  Cdatis(<jnc'  ui  ^v^i(iIl^^  In^  juainuhlet 
on  " Vaticani.sm".  Hi.s  jiain  rs  iti  ''I  lit!  RamDler" 
on  the  Knp!i«h  martyrs  deserve  attention. 

f  ooi  kit  r.i  Di'l.  Xai.  6ioa.,  ».  v.;  Giiij>«,  Ht'ti.  Did.  Una. 
Cath..  K.  v.:  Wahd,  Li/e  and  Tima  of  Cardinal  Wi»emau  CI'OU- 
doo.  1807);  QAioinv.  Lord  iUtoit  Md  ffit  Cirtk  (Lonioa,  MW>. 

EnwiN  Bmifoir. 

Sin. — The  subject  is  treated  under  these  heads: 
I.  Nature  of  Sin:  II.  Diviaion;  III.  Mortal  Sin; 
IV.  Venial  Sin;  V.  PenoiaBioo  and  Remedies;  VL 

The  Sense  of  Sin. 

I.  Natcrb  ok  Si.v. — Since  sin  is  a  luond  evil,  it  fa 
nece»sar>-  in  the  finfc  plaee  to  detennine  what  ie  ment 
by  evil,  and  in  paitKahtt*  by  moral  evil.  Ev9  i»  de- 
fined by  St.  Thomas  (De  malo,  Q.  ii,  a.  2)  as  a  priva- 
tion of  form  or  order  or  due  measure.  In  the  physi- 
cal order  a  thing  is  good  in  prope>rtion  :cs  it  p().-.scs>(  s 
being,  tlod  alone  is  essentuUly  being,  and  lie  alone 
is  essentially  ami  perferfly  y:ix»i.  l^\<'rything  else 
posH<-sses  hut  a  litniteil  beinu,  atirl.  in  ho  far  fts  it  pos- 
stwe-i  biMii)!,  it  is  jiockI,  W'lien  it  tixs  its  ilue  ]>ropor- 
tion  of  form  anil  order  and  measure  it  is.  ni  its  own 
owler  and  depree,  good.  (See  Goon,  j  l  ^  il  implies  a 
deficiency  in  perfection,  hence  it  cannot  exist  in  God 
who  is  essentially  and  by  nature  good ;  it  is  found  only 
in  finite  beings  which,  because  of  their  origin  from 
nothing,  are  subject  to  the  urivation  of  form  or  order 
«ir  measure  due  them,  and,  through  the  opposition 
they  encounter,  are  liable  to  an  increase  or  aecrease 
of  the  perfection  tbejr  have:  "for  evil,  in  a  Urge 
sense,  may  be  deseribed  as  the  man  of  oppoeitioa, 
will*  li  oxi)erien(  o  shows  to  exist  in  the  universe,  to  the 
desires  an<l  neeilj^  of  individuals;  whence  arises,  among 
hum  iti  f>einL^s  at  least,  the  fluffering  in  whidi  life 
aboutuls"  isi  e  TOvil). 

Accord mt;  to  the  nature  of  the  perfection  which  it 
limits,  evU  is  metaphysical,  physical,  or  moral.  Metji^ 
phy.fical  evil  is  not  evil  i)roperlv  so  ealli-d:  it  is  liut  tlie 
nej^tion  of  a  greater  good,  or  the  limitation  of  finite 
bemgs  by  other  finite  oeings.  Pbyeical  evil  deprives 
the  subject  affected  by  it  of  awub  natoial  good,  and  ia 
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advene  to  tlie  weU^being  of  the  subiectj  as  puJn  and 
BufTerin^.  Moral  evil  js  found  only  m  intellipent 
beings;  it  deprives  them  of  some  moral  good,  liere 
we  have  to  deal  with  moral  e\  il  only.  This  ni.a\  be 
defined  as  a  privation  of  <  <)iiioriinty  to  riglit  reason 
.iiid  to  the  law  of  Go«i.  Sim  e  the  morality  of  a  hu- 
m:in  act  consists  in  its  agreemeiit  or  non-atrreement 
with  ri>^ht  reason  and  the  eternal  law,  an  .lei  i.s  toovl 
or  e\  il  m  the  mora!  order  accorditiu  it  invohfs  this 
aurr'eini'iit  or  nou-attreement.  \\  lien  ttie  intelligent 
creatupe,  knowing  Go«l  and  Uie  law,  deliberately  re- 
fuses to  obey,  moral  evil  resultSi. 

Sin  is  nothing  else  than  a  morally  bad  act  (St. 
riioiiKL-i,  •  L)e  malo",  Q.  vii,  a.  3),  an  act  not  in  ac- 
cord with  reason  informe<l  by  the  Divine  law.  God 
has  endowed  us  with  reason  and  free-wUl,  mid  a  aenae 
of  nqionaibiUty;  He  baa  made  us  subject  to  His  law, 
which  is  known  to  us  fay  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  our  acts  must  confonn  with  these  dietates.  othcr- 
wi.se  wo  sin  (Rom.,  xiv,  2'.i).  In  every  sinful  act  two 
tilings  must  be  eonsidered,  tlie  substance  of  the  act 
auti  the  want  of  reelitude  or  eonturiiuty  (St.  Thomas, 
I-II,  Q.  Iwii.  a.  1  1  lie  a<  I  is  something  positive. 
The  sinner  iiiteudH  Irtc  Jind  now  to  act  in  sonic  deter- 
mininl  matter,  inordinately  eleetinn  tint  partiiular 
good  in  defiance  of  God's  law  and  the  dR'iut«s  of 
right  reason.  The  <lcformity  is  not  directiv  intended, 
nor  is  it  involved  in  the  act  bo  far  as  this  Is  physical, 
but  in  the  act  as  eommg  from  tiie  will  which  has 
power  over  its  acts  and  is  capable  of  choosing  this  Or 
that  particular  good  contained  within  the  scope  of  its 
adequate  object,  i.  e.  univeraal  good  (St.  Themaa, 
"De  malo",  Q.  iii,  a.  2,  ad  2um).  God,  the  first 
cause  of  all  reality,  ia  the  cause  of  the  phv'sical  act  aa 
such,  the  fme-wilf  of  the  deformity  (St.  Thomas,  I~II, 
Q.  Ixxxix,  a.  2;  "  De  malo",  Q.  iii.  a.  2).  The  evil  act 
aile<juately  eonsidered  has  for  its  cause  the  free-will 
defect  i\  ely  eleelingSOmC  mUtablc  pood  Iti  place  of  the 
etenijil  Koo<i,  (iod,  and  thus  deviating  from  it.s  true 
last  end. 

In  every  sin  a  jirivatioti  of  due  order  or  eonfonTiity 
t<)  the  moral  law  is  found,  but  sin  is  not  a  pure,  or 
entire  privation  of  all  moral  gou<i  ^St.  Thomas,  "De 
malo",  Q.  ii.  a.  9;  I-Il,  Q.  Ixxiii,  a.  2).  There  is  a 
twofold  privation;  one  entire  which  leaves  notliiitg of 
its  opposite,  as  for  instance,  darkness  wludb  leaves  no 
light;  another,  not  entire,  which  leaves  something  of 
the  good  to  which  it  is  o)>poseil,  as  for  instance,  disease 
which  does  not  entirety  destroy  the  even  balance  of  the 
bodily  Ainetioaa  neeeeaacy  for  health.  A  pure  or  en- 
tire privation  <^  good  could  occur  in  a  moral  act  only 
on  the  stipposition  that  the  will  could  incline  to  evil 
^ueb  for  an  olijeet.  Tliis  is  iiii]>o.ssil)le  berause 
evil  ;ls  sueli  is  not  eoiitained  witiiin  the  scope  of  the 
adequate  objeer  of  the  will,  whirh  is  ^ood.  The  sio- 
nt'r's  ihtentioti  termm.ates  ,at  some  ol>jeet  in  which 
there  IS  a  iiartieipation  of  (lod's  )i;oo<ines,s,  :iud  this 
object  i-s  directly  inlencied  by  him.  The  urivatiun  of 
due  onler,  or  the  deformity,  is  not  directly  intended, 
but  is  accepted  in  as  much  as  the  sinner's  desire  tends 
to  an  object  in  which  this  want  of  eonformity  13  in* 
volved,  so  that  sin  is  not  a  pure  privation,  but  a 
human  iwl  deprived  of  its  due  rectitude.  From  the 
defect  arises  the  evil  of  the  act^  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
voluntary,  its  imputability. 

11.  D1VI8IOM  0*  Sin. — A»  nfjards  the  prinople 
from  which  it  proceeds  sin  is  origmal  or  actual.  The 
will  of  Adam  acting  a-s  head  of  the  hurnan  race  for  the 
con8er\'ation  or  U)m  of  original  justice  is  the  cause  and 
source  i)f  orivrinal  sm  up  v.  1.  .Vrtual  sin  is  eonimitte<i 
by  n  free'  [K.'rsnnal  act  of  the  individual  \vill.  It  is 
di\  ided  into  sins  of  eotnmission  and  omission.  .\  sin 
of  l  otiiniissiou  w  u  jiositivc  .ict  contranr'  to  some  pro- 
liiliiTory  precept;  a  sin  of  oinis.sion  is  a  failure  to  do 
what  is  cumman<led.  .\  sin  of  omission,  however, 
requires  a  posit  ive  act  when-by  one  wills  to  omit  the 
fulfilling  ot  a  precept,  or  at  least  wills  something  in- 
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•OmMitible  with  it«  fulfillment  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxii,  a.  5). 
Ab  rwtttdfl  their  malice,  mm  are  distinguished  into 
■M  oTigDiOnuioe,  |>a88ion  or  infirmity,  and  malice;  as 
teguds  tiM  Mtivities  involved,  into  sins  of  Uicnighty 
word,  w  dood  {cotdu,  oris,  operia);  as  reganfa  their 
gravity,  into  mortal  and  venial.  This  last  named 
d:viHi<)ii  IS  indofHl  the  most  important  of  all  and  it 
chIIs  fur  s]>.  I  il  I  n  ntmeiit.  But  before  taking  up  the 
det-aiU,  a  will  tw  iistfiil  to  iiulicjitr  mme  further  dis- 
tinctions which  occur  in  tlicol<)g\-  or  in  Ronmil  usage. 

MfJtm'nl  find  Formal  iS'tn. — This  distinction  is  baaed 
upon  the  difTiirence  between  the  objwtive  elements 
((Aject  itaelt,  circumstances)  and  tho  subjertivp  (ad- 
vertence to  the  sinfulness  of  tho  art).  An  action 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  k  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law  but  is  not  known  to  be  such  by  the  affnt  eoo> 
ititutce  a  material  sin;  whereas  formal  sin  is  com- 
initted  iriien  the  a^ent  freely  tranxgremcs  the  law 
H  ikomi  him  by  hie  eooeeienoe,  whether  auch  lam 
nelly  eidite  or  ie  only  thoui^t  to  exiit  by  him  who 
acts.  Thus,  a  person  who  tikkes  the  propialy  of  aa- 
Dther  while  believing  it  to  be  his  own  commits  a  mate- 
ri  il  sm;  hut  tin-  ?*in  would  be  formal  if  he  took  the 
pro]"  rfy  in  tin"  holief  that  it  belonged  to  another, 
whfifi<T  hi.-*  txlicf  wiTc  corn-ct  or  not. 

li'irrruil  .Si'i.i  — Thui  titu  may  be  committocl  not 
onlv  hv  outward  dwis  but  also  by  the  inner  activity 
of  the  mind  a|>art  from  any  external  manifi  statiou,  m 
plam  from  iheprect-pt  of  tlic  I)<x»logue:  'Thou  wlialt 
not  covet",  and  from  Christ's  rebuke  of  tlie  scribes 
•ad  Pharisees  whom  he  likens  to  "whited  sepulchres 
...  full  of  all  filthineas"  (Matt.,  xxiii,  27).  Henco 
tlic  Council  of  Trent  (Seas.  XIV,  c.  v),  in  declaring 
thet  ell  nwrtel  eiae  must  be  confessed,  makes  special 
mntimk  of  thOW  tbil  are  meet  secret  and  that  vio- 
late only  the  last  tiro  pieo«pUoC  the  Deealogue,  edd« 
ing  that  they  "sometimei  more  gnevmiflly  wound  the 
soul  and  are  more  dangerous  than  sins  which  are 
openlv  committed".  Three  kinds  of  infmial  sin  are 
usually  disunguiihed:  delectntiu  mixro^i: .  i  i  t  \\v  pleari- 
ure  taken  in  a  sinful  thought  or  itii.iK.u.iiion  oven 
without  dewiring  it;  gnutUum,  i.  o.  dwelling  with  coni- 
plswncy  on  sin.s  iilread^t*  (-unimittcd ;  and  desiderium, 
1.  p.  the  (U-sin'  fur  what  i.s  sinful,  .\n  ijflcaciou*  desire, 
i.  e.  one  that  includes*  the  deliberate  intention  to 
reahse  or  gratify  the  dt^ire,  h;w  the  name  malice, 
mortal  or  venial,  as  the  action  which  it  hxs  in  view. 
Aa  in«lTicaria<us  desire  is  one  tliAt  carries  a  condition, 
ia  wdi  a  way  that  the  will  is  prepared  m  perform 
the  action  in  ease  the  condition  were  verified.  When 
the  wmditiffii  ie  each  ae  to  eluninate  all  sinfulnran 
ftom  the  aetion,  the  deeire  involvee  no  rin:  e.  g.  I 
would  gladly  cat  meat  on  Friday,  if  I  bad  a  diapMBn- 
•ation:  and  in  general  this  is  the  case  whenever  the 
w'viti  forbidden  l)y  positive  hiw  only.  When  the 
acUua  ia  contrary  tu  natural  law  luid  yvt  in  perini.H- 
sible  m  given  circumstances  or  in  a  particular  state  of 
life,  iHp  dp^ir»%  if  it  include  those  circumstanceH  or 
th;ir  «t;itf  coin ht Kjns,  i.s  not  in  itself  sinful:  e.  g.  I 
wouia  kdi  »o-ami-«o  if  i  had  to  do  it  in  wif-ilefctico. 
Usually,  however,  such  desires  arc  <l.ingerouH  and 
therefore  to  b«  repressed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
condition  doex  not  remove  the  sinfulness  of  the  action, 
the  d«9tue  ia  abo  atoful.  This  is  clearly  the  case  where 
the  action  b  intriiMically  and  absolutely  evil,  e.  g. 
Uaapbany:  one  cannot  without  committing  aio,  have 
Ihr  dmin^— 1  woutd  blaspheme  Ck>d  if  it  were  not 
vroog;  the  oondition  is  an  impoewbleweand  there- 
foiv  does  not  affect  Che  deaffB  ftaetf.  The  pleasure 
taken  in  a  sinful  tbouglit  (dfJectalio,  gatuHum)  is,  gen- 
erally !«p4.>:dcinK,  a  sin  of  the  same  kind  and  gravity 
M  the  anion  \sliir|i  is  thoueht  of.  Mucli.  however, 
depends  rm  the  nmtu  f  for  whuh  one  thinks  of  sinful 
actions  Th.f  ["de.isure.  e.  g,  whicli  one  iiiiiy  experi- 
ence in  snid>ing  the  nature  of  murder  or  any  oiluT 
fnme,  in  gc  t  mg  eleur  ideas  on  the  .subject,  tracing  it.s 
erases,  determimag  the  guilt  etc.,  is  not  a  ain;  on  the 
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contrary,  it  is  often  both  neeeasary  and  useful.  The 

case  is  different  of  course  where  the  pleasure  means 
gratification  in  the  sinful  object  or  action  itself.  And 
It  is  evidenthr  asin  when  one  boasta  of  his  evil  deeds, 
the  more  so  because  off  the  seandal  that  ia  given. 

The  Capital  Situ  or  Viaai. — According  to  St. 
Thomas  (11-11,  Q.  cliii,  a.  4)  "a  capital  vice  is  that 
which  has  an  exceedingly  desirable  end  so  that  in  his 
desire  for  it  a  man  goes  on  to  the  commi.s.siori  of  many 
sins  all  of  which  are  .said  to  originate  in  that  vice  !« 
their  chief  source".  It  is  not  then  the  gravity  of  the 
vice  ill  it.self  that  makes  it  capital  but  rather  the  fact 
that  it  gives  rise  to  many  other  sins.  These  arc 
enumerated  by  St.  Thomas  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxxiv,  a.  4)  aa 
vaingloiy  (pride),  avarice,  gluttony,  lust,  sloth,  envy, 
angier.  St.  Bonaventure  (Brcvii.,  Ill,  ix)  ^ves  the 
same  enumeration.  Earlier  writers  had  diatmguished 
eight  capital  sins:  so  St.  Cyprian  (De  mort.,  iv) ;  Ca»- 
aiaa  (De  iostit.  o(Biiob,»  v,  ooU.  6,  de  octo  princiiMli- 
bua  Titiis);  Columbaaas  ("Inptr.  d«  oeto  vitfs 
princip."  in  "Bibl.  max.  vet.  patr.",  XII,23);  Alcuin 
(Dc  virtut.  et  vitiis,  xxvii  sqq.).  Tne  number  seven, 
however,  liad  been  given  by  .St,  Gregory  the  CJreat 
(Lib.  iiior.  in  .lob.  .\\XI,  xvii),  and  it  was  retained 
by  the  foremost  t  [[(-(ilogians  of  tlie  Midille  .Vges, 

It  ia  to  be  noted  that  "sin"  is  not  predir-aieii  iinivo- 
cally  of  all  kiiid.s  of  sin.  "Tlie  lii vision  of  sin  into 
venial  an<i  mortal  nut  a  division  of  geiiiiH  into 
sp<'cied  which  participate  e<|ually  the  nature  of  the 
genus,  but  the  division  of  an  analogue  into  things  of 
which  it  if<  j>i«dicat<Hl  prinutfily  and  secondarily" 
(St.  Thomas,  1-11,  Q.  Ixxxviii,  a.  1,  ad  lum).  "Sin  is 
not  predicated  univocaUy  (tf  all  kinds  of  sin,  but 
primarily  of  actual  mortal  am  .  .  .  and  therefore  it  ia 
not  neeeasary  that  the  definition  of  «n  in  psneral 
should  be  verified  except  in  that  ain  in  whicii  the 
nature  of  the  genus  is  found  perfei- 1  ly .  The  definition 
of  sin  may  be  verified  in  other  sins  in  a  certain  sense" 
(St.  Thomas,  II,  d,  Q.  i,  a.  2,  ad  2um).  Actual 
sin  primarily  ctinsist.s  in  a  voluutarj'  act  repugnant  to 
the  order  of  right  reii-soti.  The  act  pa.>ises,  out  the 
soul  of  ihi'  sinner  rein.iins  staineil,  ilepri\  e<t  of  grace, 
in  a  state  of  win,  until  the  disturbajice  of  order  has 
been  restored  by  penance.  This  state  is  called  hab-j 
itual  sin,  nuieuUi  peccali.  rmliu  culpa  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxxvii^ 
a.  6). 

Tlie  diviaiOD  of  sin  into  original  and  actual,  mortal . 
and  venial,  ia  not  a  division  m  mnua  into  species  be- 
cause sin  haa  not  the  same  signmeation  when  applied 
to  original  and  perftonal  sin.  mortal  and  venial. 
Mortaiain  cuts  us  off  entirety  from  our  true  laat  end: 
venial  ain  only  impedea  va  in  its  attainment.  Actual 
petaonal  sin  is  voluntiu^  by  a  proper  act  of  the  will. 
Origin^  sin  is  voluntarv'  not  by  a  personal  voluntary 
act  of  OUR),  but  by  an  act  of  the  will  of  .Adam.  C)riA^i^ 
in.al  and  actual  sin  are  <list inguishe<i  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  an-  voluntar>'  (tx  fxiric  iicliis);  mortal 
and  venial  .sin  by  the  way  in  winch  they  affect  our 
relation  totlod  turli  il'  nrfliiuilinni.s'} .  .^iiice  a  vol- 
untary' act  and  its  disorder  are  of  tht;  wwenee  of  .sin,  it 
ifl  imy>ossible  that  sin  should  be  a  generic  term  in 
respect  to  original  and  aciuul,  mortal  and  venial  uin. 
The  true  nature  of  sin  is  found  perfectly  only  in  a 
personal  mortal  sin,  in  other  sins  imperfectly,  so  that 
sin  is  pre<iicate<l  primarily  of  actual  sin,  <jn]y  second- 
wily  of  the  otliers.  Therefore  we  shall  consider:  fiR>t, 
personal  mortal  sin;  second,  vemsl  sin. 

III.  MoRTAi.  SiN.^Mortal  ain  is  defined  by  St. 
Augustine  (Contra  Fauatnm,  XXII,  xxvii)  aa  "Dit»- 
luin  vel  factum  vel  coneupitutn  contra  legem  :i  t<T- 
natu",  i.  e.  .something  s.iid,  done  or  chsired  eontrar>' 
to  the  eternal  law,  or  a  ihnughl,  uiird,  or  dr-i  d  con- 
trary to  the  efenial  law.  This  is  a  (ii  linition  ol  sin  a.s 
it  is  a  voluntarv  act.  .\s  it  is  a  ili  fict  or  i)rivati<in  it 
may  he  deliried  art  an  avers;un  Irorii  (Joti,  our  true  htst 
end,  liy  reason  of  the  preference  given  to  some  mutablej 
good.   The  definition  of  Hi.  Augustine  la  accepted 
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generally  by  theologian.^  and  Ls  primarily  a  definition 
M  aciual  mortal  nn.  It  wplnw  well  the  material 
and  formal  elementa  of  ain.  The  words  "dictum  vd 
factum  vel  concupitum"  denote  the  material  tkatrnt 
of  Bin,  a  human  act:  "contra  legem  etemam",  the 
fnnniii  clcnii  iit .  The  act  ih  bail  because  it  tran»- 
jfri'-ssf-s  the  Divine  law.  8t.  .Vmbrose  (Do  paratliso, 
viii)  defineH  sin  ;ls  ;i  '"prfv  iinruiion  of  the  Divine 
law".  The  dcriiiii ion  of  .St.  Aiinu--' iiif  siridlv  con- 
sidered, i-  e.  iLs  sin  averts  us  from  mir  true  ultimate 
end,  dw-s  not  coiupreliciiil  venial  >in,  ijut  m  ;i.s  much 
as  venial  tsin  is  in  a  numner  contrary  to  the  Divuie 
law,  although  not  a\'ertinK  us  from  uur  lattt  en<l,  it  may 
be  said  to  Be  includeil  in  the  definition  as  it  »«tan<ls. 
While  primarily  a  definition  of  sins  of  rommiaeion, 
afaw  of  omtasioD  mij^r  be  indoded  in  the  definition  be- 
oauae  thinr  i)resupDOae  some  positive  act  (St.  Thomas, 
I-II,  Q.  Ixxi,  a.  5)  and  negation  and  aifirmation  are 
reduoed  to  the  aaue  ■Buua.  Sina  that  Tiolale  the 
human  or  the  natural  Unr  an  ako  indtided,  for  what 
is  contrary  to  the  boman  or  natural  law  ia  abo  ooii> 
trary  to  the  Divine  law,  in  an  much  as  every  juiit 
human  law  is  derivp<l  from  the  Divine  law,  and  is  not 
juat  unlefw  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Divine  law. 

BiUical  Description  of  .S'»>i.— Iti  llie  Old  Tirstament 
sin  LI  .set  forth  as  an  act  of  di.soh*iiienre  ((Jen.,  ii, 
16-17;  iii,  ll;l8.,i,  2-4;  Jer.,  ii,  'A2);  a.s  an  iiusult  to 
God  iNum.,  xx\'ii,  11);  as  something  detested  and 
punished  by  (lod  (den.,  iii,  14-19,  Gen.,  iv,  i>7l6); 
as  injurious  to  the  sinner  (Tob.,  xii,  10) ;  to  be  expiated 
by  penance  (Pb.  1,  19).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
clearly  taught  in  Ht.  Paul  that  sin  is  a  transgression  of 
the  law  (Rom.,  ii,  23;  v,  li^-20):  a  servitude  from 
irtlieh  we  are  lil>eratcd  by  grace  (Rom.,  vi,  16-18);  a 
dBsobedience  (Heb..  ii,  2)  puniahed  by  God  (Heb.,  x, 
26-31).  St.  John deacribes  sin  as  an  offence  to  God,  a 
disorder  of  the  will  (John,  xii,  43)»  an  iniquity  (I 
John,  iii,  4-10).  Christ  in  manv  «  his  utterances 
teaches  the  nature  and  extent  of  sin.  He  came  to 
promulKate  a  new  law  more  juTfecl  (h.in  the  old, 
which  would  extend  to  the  ordermg  not  only  of  ex- 
ternal but  also  f>f  internal  act.s  to  a  de)?ree  unknown 
before,  and,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  con- 
demns as  sinful  many  acts  which  were  judgt^i  honest 
and  righteous  by  the  doctors  and  teachers  of  the  Old 
Law.  He  denounces  in  a  8])ecial  manner  hvpocri.sy 
and  scandal,  infidelity  and  the  sin  against  t)ie  Holy 
Ghost.  In  particuhif  he  tenches  that  aim  eome  from 
the  heart  (Matt . ,  xv ,  1 9-20 ) 

5]iefMttMhtcft  Deny  Sin  or  Distort  it*  True  .\otion. — 
All  systems.  nligjkMis  and  ethical,  which  either  deny, 
on  the  one  nand,  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator 
and  lawgiver  distinct  from  and  supmor  to  Ua  erea^ 
tkm,  or,  on  the  other,  the  existcnee  of  free  will  and 
respon-sibility  in  man,  distort  or  destroy  the  true 
biblico-theolo^iical  notion  of  ,sin.  In  the  l>eginning  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Gnostics,  although  their  <ioe- 
trines  varied  ii\  details,  denied  the  existence  of  a  per- 
Honal  iT'  ator.  The  idea  of  sin  i:i  il<i'  Catholic  .sense 
is  not  contained  in  their  .system.  Tln  re  is  no  sin  for 
them,  unless  it  be  the  sin  of  ignorance,  no  neces.sity 
for  an  atonement;  Jesus  is  not  CichI  (see  ( Inosticism). 
Manidueiatn  (q.  v.)  with  its  two  eteni.d  ])rinciples, 
good  and  evil,  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other,  is 
also  dflstraetive  of  the  true  notion  of  sin.  All  evil, 
and  conseqiiently  sin,  is  from  the  principle  of  eviU 
The  Christian  concept  <rf  Ckid  aa  a  lawgiver  is  d»> 
atroved.  Ski  is  not  a  eonaeioua  ▼olnntary  aet  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  Divine  will.  Faatheimo  qnrtema 
which  deny  tlic  distinction  between  God  and  Bis 
creation  make  sin  impossible.  If  man  and  God  are 
one,  man  is  not  resjxmsible  to  anyone  for  his  acts, 
morality  is  destroyed,  if  he  is  his  tnvn  ride  of  actiun, 
he  cannot  deviate  from  right  as  St.  Thomas  teaches 
(I,  ii-  Ixiii.  a.  It.  The  identification  of  (Inii  an<i  the 
world  by  I'.'intheism  (q.  v.)  leaves  no  place  for  sin. 

Tliere  must  be  some  law  to  which  man  is  subject, 


am 

superior  to  and  distinct  from  him,  which  can  be 
obeyed  and  transgressed,  before  sin  can  ent«r  into  hia 
acta.  This  law  must  be  the  mandate  of  a  superior, 
beeauae  the  notiona  of  atqierioritgr  and  subjection  ar» 
oorreiattve.  This  superior  can  be  only  God,  who 
alone  is  the  author  and  lord  of  man.  Materialism, 
denying  as  it  does  the  8])irituality  and  the  immor- 
tahty  of  the  .soul,  the  existence  of  any  spirit  what.so- 
ever,  and  con.s«'()uently  of  Gml,  does  not  admit  sin. 
There  is  no  free  will,  ever>'thing  is  deiennine<i  by 
the  inflexible  laws  (tf  motion.  "Virtue"  and  "vice 
are  meaningless  (|ualification.s  of  action.  Positivism 
phwes  man's  l:».st  end  in  some  sensible  good.  His 
supreme  law  of  action  is  to  seek  the  maximum  of 
pleasure.  Egotism  or  altruism  is  the  supreme  norm 
and  criterion  of  the  Posit ivistic  systems,  not  the 
eternal  law  of  God  as  revealo<i  by  Him,  and  dictated 
by  oonadflince.  For  the  materiaUstic  evolutionists 
man  la  but  •  higbly<develoned  animal,  coiiaeieiiea  • 
pioduet  of  evoiution.  Evwutioii  has  revolutioiiiaed 
morality,  sin  is  no  more. 

Kant  in  his  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  having  re- 
jeeliHl  all  (he  essential  notions  of  true  monUity, 
namely,  liberty,  the  soul,  (Itxi  and  a  future  life,  at- 
tempttsl  in  his  ' Crituiue  of  the  Practical  Kea.son"  tO 
restore  them  in  the  me;i.sure  in  which  they  are  neces- 
sary for  morality.  The  jiract  ical  rejuson,  lie  tells  us, 
im|K)sefl  on  us  the  idea  of  law  and  duty.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  mr»rality  of  Kant  is  "duty  for 
duty's  sake",  not  God  and  His  law.  Duty  cannot  be 
conceived  of  alone  as  an  inde|)endent  tlung.  It  car- 
ries with  it  certain  postulates,  the  first  of  which  ia 
liberty.  "I  ought,  ttierefore  I  can",  is  his  doeteine. 
Man  by  virtue  of  his  practical  reason  has  a  eon- 
adoosness  of  moral  obngation  (categorieal  impcnii- 
tive) .  Thia  ooosdoasneee  aoppoeee  three  things :  free 
will,  the  immortality  of  Hie  aonl,  the  existence  of  God, 
otherwise  man  would  not  be  capable  of  fulfilling  his 
obligations,  there  would  be  no  sufhrient  sanction  for 
the  Divine  law,  nn  rowaril  or  jmnishmeiit  in  a  future 
life.  Kant's  inor.al  system  labours  m  obscurities  and 
contradictions  ami  is  di-structive  of  much  thut  per- 
tains to  the  teachnig  of  Christ.  Pers4)nal  digtiily  is 
the  supreme  rule  of  man's  actions.  The  notion  of  sin 
as  onjsisetl  lo  God  is  sunprcssetl.  According  to  the 
teaclung  of  materialistic  Slonisrn,  now  so  widi'spread, 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  free  will.  According  to  this 
doctrine  but  one  thing  exists  and  this  one  being  pro- 
duel's  all  phenomena,  thought  included;  we  are  but 
puppets  in  its  haniLs,  carried  hither  and  thither  aa 
It  wills,  and  finally  are  cast  bade  into  nothingneaa. 
There  is  no  place  for  good  and  evil,  a  free  observance 
or  a  wilful  transgression  of  law,  m  such  a  system. 
Sin  in  the  true  sense  w  impossible.  Without  law  and 
liberty  and  a  [>ersonal  Cnxl  there  is  no  sin. 

That  GckI  exists  and  can  be  known  from  His  visible 
creation,  th.at  He  has  reveahsl  the  decrees  of  His 
eti'nuil  will  to  man,  and  is  distinct  from  His  crea- 
tion (Denzinger-Hannwart,  "  Knchiridion  ",  nn.  1782, 
17S.5,  1701  I,  are  matters  of  Catholic  faith  and  teach- 
ing. Man  is  .a  created  bc-itit;  endowed  with  free  will 
(ibid,  793),  which  fa<"t  can  be  proved  from  •Scripture 
an<l  reason  (ibid.,  1041-ir..W).  The  Council  of  "Tlrent 
declares  in  Seas.  VI,  c.  i  (ibid.,  793)  that  man  by  reaaon 
of  the  prevarication  of  Adam  has  lost  his  primeval 
innocence,  and  that  while  free  will  remaina,  ita  poweia 
an  lessened  (see  Omoinai.  Bin). 

PreMmU  Jbrora.— Luther  and  Calvin  tau^t  as 
their  fundamental  error  that  no  free  will  properly  so 
called  remained  in  man  after  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents;  that  the  fulfillment  of  God's  precepts  is  im- 
possible even  with  the  lussistance  of  grace,  and  that 
man  in  all  his  actions  sins.  Grace  is  not  tin  interior 
pift,  but  >om<'thing  external.  To  some  siti  is  not 
imputed,  beciiuse  they  are  covered  as  with  a  cloak  by 
the  merits  of  Christ.  Faith  alone  saves,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  good  woriu.   iSin  in  Luther's  doctrine 
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C!umot  be  a  dclibcrftte  tninfl(rr<>ssion  of  the  Divine 
law.  Jaiisfnius,  in  hLs  " Augiistinus",  tauubt  that 
according  to  the  present  powers  of  man  some  of  Goil's 
precvpts  !ire  unpoMHibie  of  fultilmeiU,  even  to  the 
just  who  strive  to  fulfil  ihcm,  and  lie  f\irflier  taught 
that  erare  by  means  of  wbicli  the  fultilment  btMWtnes 
possible  is  wanting  even  to  the  juat.  His  funda- 
meatal  error  eonsista  in  teachiiu  that  the  will  is  not 
fipM  but  is  ncctssarily  drawn  eitner  by  concupiftcence 
or  grace.  Intenial  liberty  wnMnquirad  for  inerit  or 
demerit.  Liberty  from  eocroion  euffiece.  CSirist  did 
not  die  for  all  men.  Baius  tau|^t  a  aemi-Lutheran 
dcK^trine.  Liberty  is  not  entirdy  destroyed,  but  is  so 
w»  :tk<  ri»  (l  t{i;it  Without  graoc  it  can  do  nothing  hut 
ftin  True  lilx-rty  in  not  required  for  sin.  A  htui 
act  committed  involuntarily  remlers  man  re^JK>nsible 
(pr«»po«itiona  5i)-.')l  in  I>pn2inger-liauiiwart,  "En- 
cniridion",  nn.  I(tr)(>-1).  All  acts  done  without 
charity  are  mortal  mix.""  and  merit  damnation  bocaiiHe 
they  procee<l  from  conciipi.seence.  This  doctrine  de- 
nies that  ain  ia  a  voluntary  tratugresBion  oi  Divine 
law.  If  man  is  not  f  rae^  a  precept  is  meanin^eeB  as 
far  as  be  is  concerned. 

PMompkieal  Sin. — Those  who  would  construct 
a  moral  mnstrai  independent  of  God  and  his  law  din- 
tincuish  between  tbeologwal  and  philosophical  sin. 
Philosophical  sin  ia  a  nunaQy  bad  aet  which  viobtes 
the  natural  order  of  reason,  not  the  Divme  law. 
Theological  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  eternal  law. 
Those  who  are  of  atheistic  tendencies  and  contend  for 
this  distinction,  either  deny  the  existence  of  (jod  or 
maintain  that  He  exerc  iser  no  i)rovidence  in  regard  to 
human  acta.  This  po«ition  in  (U-stnictiN  e  of  sin  in  the 
theolotjieal  scn.se,  (ioti  anfl  Hi.s  law,  reward  and 
punishment,  are  done  away  with.  Those  who  admit 
the  existence  of  God,  His  biw,  human  hberty  and 
lesponaibiUty,  and  still  contend  for  a  distinction  be- 
tween philosophical  and  theological  sin,  maintain  that 
m  the  present  order  of  God's  providence  there  are 
■Wiaily  bad  acts,  which,  while  violntinR  the  order  of 
I  not  offensive  to  God,  and  ilicy  base  their 


eonten^ioa  on  this  that  the  ainnar  can  be  iflMMBt  of 
tbe  eristenoe  of  Ood,  or  iwC  aetiMlly  tlAik  of  lOai  and 
His  Uw  when  he  acts.  Without  the  knowledge  of 

God  and  consideration  of  Him,  it  is  impaaMDle  to 
offend  Him.  This  rjoetrinc  wa.s  pen.sured  :is  scanda- 
lous, teiu«  rarioLLs,  and  erroneous  by  .Mexaiidor  VIII 
(24  Aug.,  ItiOO)  in  his  condemnation  of  the  following 
propoKition:  " Philoaophical  or  mor.al  .sin  is  a  Iminaii 
•ct  not  111  aKri'i'tiic'^t  with  rational  nature  and  right 
reason,  theoii>(zi<'al  and  moria!  sin  in  a  free  traiLsgre»- 
»on  of  the  Di%  ine  law.  However  prievoiia  it  may  be. 
philotiophical  sin  in  one  who  is  either  ignorant  of  God 
or  does  not  actual!)'  think  of  God,  is  indeed  a  grievous 
•in,  but  not  an  offense  to  God,  nor  a  mortal  sin  dis- 
•t>lving  friendship  with  God,  nor  worthy  of  eternal 
punishment"  (Dcnamger-Bannwiul,  1290). 

This  |>ruposition  is  condemned  because  it  does  not 
distingiuih  between  \'inr>ibl«  and  invincible  igno- 
noee,  and  further  suj)posGs  invincible  ignorance  of 
God  to  be  sufficiently  cornmon.  instead  of  only  meta- 
physically poe«iblo,  and  beeuu'W  in  the  present  di.^ 
p"  li^ntiori  (;f  ( iod'.s  providence  we  are  dearly  taunht 

"-I Tipruri-  that  (lini  will  [)uniiih  all  evil  couiiiig  from 
tli>  ii'-i-  W  ill  of  ni  [ ;  tm.,  ii,  5-11).  There  is  no 
tri'ir  Jlv  IiimI  act  tliai  dot's  not  include  a  tr?iTiHjjrf>!«ion 
I'''  iJr.iiic  law.  From  the  fart  tliat  an  action  i.n  con- 
crived  o(  as  morally  evii  it  is  eonreivod  of  as  pro- 
hibited. A  prohibition  is  unintelligible  without  the 
ootkxi  of  some  one  prohibiting.  The  one  prohibiting 
in  case  and  binding  the  eonscience  of  man  can  be 
onlv  God,  Who  alone  nas  power  over  man's  free  wiU 
and  ftctions,  so  that  from  the  fact  that  any  act  is  pep- 
•cived  to  be  morally  bad  and  Mohibited  by  conscience. 
Ood  and  His  law  are  peredTed  at  toast  comusedly,  and 
a  wilful  transgreNsion  of  the  dictate  of  conscience  is 
■WMarily  also  a  traosgreanon  of  God's  law.  Car- 


dinal de  LuRo  (De  incamat.,  disp.  5,  lect.  3)  admits 
tlic  pos-sibility  of  philosophical  sm  in  those  wlio  are 
inculpably  ignorant  of  (lod,  but  he  !k»1(Ls  that  it  iloee 
not  actually  occur,  because  in  the  present  order  of 
God's  providence  there  cannot  be  invincible  igno- 
ranre  of  God  and  His  law.  This  teaching  does  not 
nee<  warily  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  Alexander 
VllI,  but  it  is  commonly  rejected  by  theologians  for 
the  reason  that  a  dictate  of  conscience  necessarily  in- 
volvea  a  knowledfe  of  the  Divine  law  as  a  principle  of 
morality. 

Condilion*  of  Mortal  Sin:  Knowlctlae,  Free  WiU, 
Grare  Matter. — Contrary'  to  the  teaching  of  Baius 
(prop.  4t'>,  i>(  nzinger-Bannwart,  10*6)  and  the  Re- 
formers, a  .sin  must  be  a  voluntar>*  act.  Those  ac- 
tions alone  are  properly  called  human  or  moral  act  ions 
which  proceed  irom  the  human  will  deliberately  act  ing 
with  knowledge  of  the  end  for  whii  i  i'.  u  t.n.  Man 
differs  from  ful  irrational  creatures  m  tins  preci.Hely 
that  he  Ls  master  of  his  actions  by  virtue  of  hi.s  re;isou 
and  free  will  (I-II,  Q.  i,  a.  1).  Since  sin  is  a  human 
act  wanting  in  due  rectitude,  it  must  have,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  human  act,  the  eesmtial  constituents  of  a 
human  act.  The  intelleet  must  perceive  and  judge 
<d  the  morality  of  the  aet,  and  the  will  must  ireely 
elect.  Far  a  aeKbente  mortal  sin  there  must  be  fufi 
advertence  on  the  part  of  the  intellect  and  full  voor 
sent  on  the  part  or  the  will  in  a  grave  matter.  An 
involuntary  transKres.siori  of  the  law  even  in  a  grave 
matter  is  not  &  fonmil  but  a  material  sin.  The 
gra\  ity  of  the  matter  is  judnefi  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  the  definition."?  of  councils  and  jjopes,  and 
also  frfim  reiwon.  Th(n'  nin^  in  judged  to  be  mortal 
which  contain  in  themselvea  some  grave  disorder  in 
regard  to  Gmi,  our  neighbour,  ourselves,  or  society. 
Some  sins  admit  of  no  lightness  of  matter,  as  for  ex- 
ample, blasphemy,  hatred  of  God:  they  are  always 
mortal  {ex  toio  gerun  auo),  unless  rend»od  venial  by 
want  of  full  adverten(%  on  the  part  of  the  intellect  or 
full  consent  on  the  part  of  the  will.  Other  tt09  admit 
lightness  of  matter:  th^r  are  iinve  sins  (ex  gmgremio) 
in  as  much  as  their  matter  in  itself  is  sumdent  to  con- 
stitute a  grave  sm  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
matter,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  a  given  case, 
ovr'mfi  to  its  smallness,  the  sin  may  be  venial,  e.  g. 

tin--, 

!  inpulnbility. — That  the  aet  of  the  sinner  may  be 
imputed  to  him  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  object 
which  terminates  and  specifies  his  act  sliould  be  di- 
rectly willed  a>4  an  end  or  means.  It  suflices  that  it  be 
willed  indirectly  or  in  its  cause,  i.  e.  if  the  sinner 
foresees,  at  leawt  confusedlv,  that  it  will  follow  from 
the  act  which  he  freely  performs  or  from  his  omission 
of  an  act.  Wlien  the  cause  produces  a  twofold  effect, 
one  of  which  is  directly  willctl,  the  other  indirecUyt 
the  effect  which  follows  indirectlv  is  morally  impttt* 
able  to  the  aioncr  when  these  tWee  conditions  ara 
verified:  ffret,  the  shiner  must  foresee  at  least  con- 
fu.sedly  the  evil  efTects  iriueh  follow  on  the  cause  he 
placet)  ;  second,  he  must  be  aUe  tO  rafnln  from  placing 
the  cause;  third,  he  must  be  under  the  obligation  of 
preventing  the  evil  elTect.  Error  and  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  object  or  cir<'Uinstaticcs  of  the  art  to  be 
placed,  affect  the  judgment  of  the  intellect  and  conse- 
quently the  morality  and  imputability  of  the  act. 
Invincible  ipnorance  excuses  entirely  from  sin.  Vin- 
rible  ignorance  iloes  not,  although  it  renders  the  act 
free  (see  Ionorance).  The  pa«<sions,  while  they 
disturb  the  judgment  of  the  intelleet,  more  direct^ 
affect  the  will.  Antecedent  passion  increases  the  IH' 
tensity  of  the  act,  the  object  is  more  iatcMely  deshod, 
although  lees  freely,  and  the  disturbance  caused  by 
the  passicHts  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  a  free  judg* 
ment  impossible,  the  siiioui  }>eing  for  the  moment 
beside  himself  (I-II,  Q.  vi,  a.  7,  ad  Sum).  CoMO' 
quent  p!i.s,sion.  which  arises  from  a  command  of  the 
will,  does  not  lessen  liberty,  but  is  rather  a  sign  of  an 
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aix  I 

intense  act  of  volition.  Fear,  violence,  heredity, 
t«'mperftment  aiwl  putholonicMl  fitAtes,  in  m  far  a»  thf^ 
affett  frtf  volition,  afTfct  ttic  riiivlice  and  impiitii- 
bilily  of  sin.  From  the  condemnation  of  the  errura 
of  renins  M\<\  JanscniuR  (Denx.-Bann.,  1046,  1066, 
UBi,  1291-2)  it  in  olew  that  for  so  actual  personal  Hin 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  pcnooal  voluntary-  act, 
free  from  eocflcioil  and  neceeaity,  are  required.  No 
mortal  ain  ia  ooomutted  in  a  state  of  invincible  ^no- 
rance  or  in  a  half-oooaoioua  st*t«.  Actual  advertence 
to  the  aiiifnlneM  of  the  aet  ia  not  required,  virtual 
•dvcrtenee  aufBeea.  It  is  not  neceeear>'  that  the  ex- 
plidt  intention  to  offend  God  and  bwak  his  law  be 
present  the  full  and  fm  ocNuettlof  the  will  to  an  evil 
act  imfncee. 

Malice. — The  true  malice  of  mortal  m\  coTi.sists  in  u 
conscious  and  voluntary*  tran»Kr«Mion  of  tin*  f  i<  n»:il 
law,  and  implies  acontemjit  of  the  Divino  will,  :i  com- 
plete tximinK  away  from  C;o<i,  our  true  last  end,  and  ii 
preferring  of  M>me  created  thing  to  wLicli  \vc  Huliji-ot 
ourselves.  It  is  an  o(Tenee  offenxl  to  God,  and  an  m> 
juiy  done  Him ;  not  that  it  effects  any  change  in  Gwi, 
vfao  ia  immutable  hv  nature,  hut  that  the  sirnier  by 
his  act  deprives  Go<i  of  the  reverence  and  honor  due 
Him:  it  is  not  any  lack  of  malice  on  tbeainner's  part, 
but  God's  immutability  that  prevents  Him  from 
aufferinK*  As  an  ofiiBnee  offered  to  God  mortal  sin  ia 
in  a  way  infinite  in  its  malice,  ilnee  it  is  directed 
against  an  infinite  being,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
offence  is  measurwl  by  the  dignity  of  the  one  offended 
(St.  TTaomas,  III,  Q.  i,  a.  2,  ad  2um  i.  .\s  an  act  sin  is 
finite,  the  will  oif  man  not  being  canublu  of  infinite 
malice.  Sin  i.^  an  offence  againjst  Christ  Who  has 
redeemed  man  (I'hil  .  iii,  18);  nffuinst  the  Holy  Ghost 
Who  siUictifics  us  illct),.  x,  2Ui,  an  injury  to  nnrtr 
himself,  causing  the  spiritual  death  of  the  »oul,  and 
making  man  the  servant  of  the  devil.  The  first  and 
primaiy  malice  of  sin  is  derived  from  the  object  to 
wbidt  the  will  inordinately  tends,  and  from  the  ob- 
ject eonsidered  morally,  not  physically.  The  end  for 
iriuch  the  sinner  acts  and  the  circumstances  which 
aunoond  the  act  are  abo  determining  facton  of  ita 
motality.  An  aet  which,  objectively  considered,  ia 
morally  indifferent,  may  be  rendered  aood  or  evil  by 
eircunvrtances,  or  by  the  intention  of  the  sinner.  An 
act  that  is  good  objectively  may  !«■  rtniit'rci!  had,  or  a 
new  species  of  good  or  evil  may  be  addi-d,  or  a  new 
di'trcc.  Circumstances  can  chun^co  tlu-  cliararicr  of  a 
sin  to  such  a  depree  that  it  Ix^oinc.s  sjx'cificiilly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  ohjoclivcly  cunsiikTcd;  or  th<\v 
may  merely  ;mnrii%  ate  the  sin  whili-  not  clianKinK  its 
Sl^trific  characlcr;  or  they  may  les.scn  its  gravity. 
That  they  may  exercise  this  detormming  itifiucnco 
two  things  are  necessan':  they  must  contmn  in  them- 
selves some  good  or  evil,  and  must  be  apprehended,  at 
tc:tst  confusedly,  in  their  marsl  aspect.  The  external 
act,  in  so  for  as  it  is  a  mere  execution  of  a  voluntary 
eflfoadOus  internal  act,  docs  not,  according  to  the 
coDwum  Thomiatie  opinion,  add  any  eosential  good- 
ness or  matioe  to  the  mtemal  sin. 

Grnviiy. — While  every  mortal  sin  averts  us  from 
out  true  last  end,  all  mortal  sins  are  not  equally 
grave,  as  is  dear  from  Scripturf  i.Ioim,  m\,  11; 
Alatt.,  xi.  22;  Luke,  vi),  ami  also  frotn  n  a.-^m.  Sins 
are  l«l)<"i  itii:-ally  (list  incui.^hed  liy  tiicir  otijrrts.  which 
do  not  all  efiually  a\  i  rt  man  fmni  iiia  last  t-nii.  Then 
a^airi,  ^iiii'c  sin  is  not  a  inirc  jirivation,  but  a  mixed 
one,  all  sins  ilo  not  equally  cU'^i  n»y  the  order  of  rcjuion 
Spiritual  .sins,  other  thinRx  being  equ.al,  are  graver 
than  carnal  sins  (St.  Thomas,  "De  malo'',  Q.  ij, 
a.  9;  I-II,  Q.  Ix.xiii.  a.  5). 

Specific  and  numeric  tli.'^tiriclion  of  Sin. — Sin?  are 
diatmguished  specifically  by  their  fonnally  diverge 
objects;  or  from  their  opposition  to  different  virtues* 
or  to  morally  different  procopta  of  the  same  virtue. 
Bins  that  are  siH'i-ifi cully  distinct  are  also  numerically 
difltiliet.    Sins  within  the  same  species  are  distin- 


guished  numericaUy  according  to  tlie  nninber  of  com- 
plete act,'"  of  the  will  in  rejrurd  to  tot.il  objects.  A 
total  object  i.-t  one  wliicli,  eitluT  in  itwlf  or  by  the 
intention  of  the  sinner,  forms  a  complete  whole 
and  is  not  referred  to  another  action  as  a  part  of 
the  whole.  When  the  comuleti>d  acta  of  the  wiD 
relate  to  tiie  game  object  there  are  aa  maqy  aini 
as  there  are  morally  interrupted  acts. 

Subject  cauMa  of  Sin. — Since  sin  is  a  vohintaiy  act 
lacking  in  due  rectitude,  am  is  found,  aa  to  a  subject, 
principally  in  the  wiO.  But,  since  not  only  acts 
elicitea  vy  the  wiD  are  voluntary,  but  also  those 
that  are  elicited  by  other  faculties  at  the  command 
of  the  will,  sin  may  be  found  in  these  faculties  in 
so  far  us  tliev  are  htubject  in  their  actions  to  the 
command  of  |)m'  will,  and  are  instruments  of  the  m^U, 
and  move  uiuler  its  gmdance  (I-Il,  Q.  Ixxiv). 

The  external  niemhers  of  the  body  cannot  be 
efTcctive  principles  of  sin  (I-II,  Q.  bcxiv,  a.  2  atl  3um). 
The}'  are  mere  organs  which  are  set  in  activity  by 
the  soul;  they  do  not  initiate  action.  The  appetitive 
powers  on  the  contraiy  can  be  effective  principles 
of  sin,  for  th^  p<msesa.  through  their  immetliate 
conjunction  with  the  will  and  their  subordination 
to  it,  n  certain  though  imperfect  liberty  (I-Il,  Q.  Ivi, 
a.  4,  ad  Sum).  The  sensutd  appetites  have  their 
own  pnper  sensible  objects  to  which  th^  naturally 
incUne,  and  sbioe  oriitinal  sin  hsa  broken  the  bond 
which  held  them  in  comi)lete  subjection  to  the  will, 
they  may  antece<le  the  will  in  their  actions  and  tend 
to  tlieir  own  jjropcr  ofijects  inordinately.  Hence 
they  may  be  proximate  principles  of  sin  when  they 
move  inordinately  contnir>'  to  the  dietotea  of  ri|^t 
r»>f!soTi.     „  -  . 

"  Tr  i.s  tlie  ri^jht  of  re.i.son  to  nil<'  the  lower  facul- 
ties<  and  when  the  du*lurbance  arises  m  the  sen- 
sual part  the  reason  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
it  may  either  consent  to  the  scnHible  delectation 
or  it  may  repress  and  reject  it.  If  it  consents,  the 
sin  ia  no  htofger  one  of  the  sensual  part  of  man, 
but  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  consequently, 
if  the  matter  is  grave,  mortal.  If  rejectedt  no  em 
can  be  imputed.  There  oan  be  no  am  m  tiie  semoal 
piurt  of  man  independently  of  the  will.  Tie  in> 
ordinate  motions  of  the  sensual  appet  ite  which  precede 
the  advertence  of  reason,  or  which  are  suffered 
unwillinply,  are  not  even  venial  sins.  The  temp- 
tations of  the  fle^h  not  con.-iented  to  are  not  sins. 
C'onciipis<'ence,  which  remams  after  the  guilt  of 
orininal  sin  i.s  remitted  in  bajitism,  is  not  sinful  so 
long  as  consent  is  not  ^civen  to  it  (Conn,  of  Trent., 
se.-vH.  V,  can.  \ ).  The  sensu;d  appetite  of  itself 
caimot  be  liie  subject  of  mortal  sin,  for  the  reason 
that  it  can  neither  grasp  the  notion  of  God  as  an 
ultimate  end,  nor  avert  us  from  Him,  without  which 
aversion  there  cannot  be  mortal  sin.  The  superior 
reason,  who»<e  ofhce  it  is  to  occupy  itself  with  Divine 
things,  may  he  the  proximate  principle  of  «in  both 
in  regptd  to  its  own  proper  aet,  to  know  truth,  and 
as  it  IS  directive  of  the  inferior  faculties:  in  regard 
to  its  own  j)roper  act.  in  SO  far  as  it  voluntarily 
nci!lert.'<  to  know  what  it  can  and  ought  to  know; 
in  retard  to  the  act  by  which  it  direei.s  the  inferior 
fuLuUies,  fo  the  extent  that  it  commamis  inordinate 
act.<  or  fails  to  repress  them  (I-Il,  Q.  Ixxiv,  a.  7, 
ad  2um). 

The  will  never  consent-^  to  a  sin  tli  is  not  it  the 
Hiimv  time  a  sin  of  the-  sin>eruir  rea.son  a.s  directing 
biully,  by  either  actually  deliberating  iind  commanding 
ttie  consent,  or  by  failing  io  deliber.ite  and  iin|iede 
the  conaent  of  the  will  when  it  could  and  should  do 
so.  The  sttperior  rea-^on  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  hu- 
man acts  and  hius  an  obligation  of  dcliberaUng  and 
deciding  whether  the  act  to  be  pearformod  is  aoooraiac 
to  the  law  of  God.  Venial  sin  may  also  be  found 
in  the  superior  reason  when  it  ddiberatety  oonae«tt 
to  sina  that  are  venial  in  Uiehr  nature,  or  wlmt  them 
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h  not  a  full  oonsont  in  Um  0M»  of        ttUkt  jg  mortal 

considered  objectively. 

Causes  of  Sin. — Under  this  head,  it  is  needful 
to  diHtinguish  between  the  efficimt  cause,  i.e.  the 
■flnt  performing  the  anfiil  action,  and  tlioee  other 
agenciea.  influencefi  or  circunwtaneea,  viueh  incite 
10  nn  and  consequently  involve  n  danger,  more  or 
loM  lime,  for  one  who  is  camotwd  to  thom.^  Theaa 
inciting  eausea  are  expUunecf  in  »pei*ia]  articlea  on 
Occasions  or  Sin  and  Temptation.  Here  we  have 
to  consider  only  the  efficient  cause  or  causes  of  sin. 
Th'-'t'  :irf'  inti-rior  nixi  (xtcrior.  The  <'<)iiiplctc  and 
wiffM  KMit  cMist'  of  sin  m  the  will,  which  is  reguiiitod 
in  it-«  iictioiis  bv  the  roaaon,  and  acted  upon  ny  the 
fieit.<«i;iv<*  :ipp<'ti't«4.  The  principal  interior  causes  ofi 
sin  am  i|{n<>r-.incc.  infirmity  or  passion,  and  maliceJ 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  muwn,  infirmity  nnd 
paasion  on  the  part  of  thr-  M-nsitivo  iippctito,  •.\n<i 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  will.  A  sin  ia  from  certain 
malice  when  the  will  moB  of  Mi  vm  Moord  lad  not 
under  the  iafluenoe  of  ioioraiiee  «r  pamon. 

The  exterior  eaoMi  or  rin  an  the  de^U  nod  inaa, 
who  move  to  ain  by  OMana  of  stuMation,  petmaaioD, 
temptation,  and  bad  example.  God  ia  not  the  oauae 
of  Hin  (Counc.  of  Trent.,  seas.  VI,  can.  vi,  in  Deoa.- 
Bann..  816).  He  direct«  all  thinRS  to  Hnnself  and  is 
the  end  of  all  Hw  actions,  and  ronld  not  be  the  catise 
of  evil  without  »clf-contra«liction.  Of  whatever 
entity  ilicn-  is  in  ain  as  an  action,  He  is  tlio  c  iu^*-. 
'Die  f\il  will  in  tlsf  cauw  of  the  rlisonicr  iI-II,  (^. 
Ixxix.  :i  '2''.  ( )tu-  sin  in;iy  Ix'  tlio  c:iuse  of  unntlicr 
inaainueh  as  one  nn  may  bo  nriliiiiuHl  to  imotlicr  as 
an  end.  The  seven  capital  sins,  so  f!>1lf»<l,  may  bo 
oooaideied  aa  the  source  from  which  other  sins 
proeeed.  Tbegr  are  nnful  propensities  which  reveal 
th»*m«"*»lvM  in  particular  sinful  act<».  Original  sin 
bv  mison  of  ita  dire  effects  is  the  cause  and  source 
of  ain  ia  ao  f area  by  teaaoa  of  it  our  natutea  are  left 
wotmded  and  uM^ed  to  erit.  bnotanee,  infimity. 
nuilice,  and  eoneiqiieeenee  are  the  eoonquoiers  of 
original  sin. 

EffGri<  (-/  Sin. — The  first  effect  of  mortal  sin  in  man 
ia  to  avert  bim  from  his  true  last  end,  and  deprive 
his  soul  of  sanciifvinK  (rT;iro.  Tho  sinful  act  passes, 
m*\  tlie  sninor  is  loft  in  w  stiito  of  liahiiual  aversion 
fpini  ( loil.  Tho  sinful  stiito  ii*  voluntap,'  and  imput- 
able to  tho  sinner,  booaii.so  it  nooossarily  follows  from 
the  act  of  sin  be  freely  j)lace<i.  and  it  remains  until 
iatiafactioii  is  \u:u\e  {sev  Pkmance).  This  state  of 
■n  ia  calksl  by  theologians  habitual  sin,  not  in  the 
sense  that  hahitual  sin  implies  a  vicious  hahit,  but 
in  tho  scmse  that  it  signiBm  n  state  of  aversion  from 
God  dqiendiog  on  the  preeeding  actual  sin,  «m- 
ifqaaitty  votontaiy  and  imputable.  Thia  atatiJ 
of  avennon  cArriea  with  it  neoeaaaribr  in  the  preaenti 
order  of  OoA'*  providOnoe  the  prmition  of  graeif 
and  charity  by  moaan  of  which  man  ia  ordered  \d 
his  supernatural  end.  The  privation  of  grace  is  the 
"macTila  p«vcati"  (.St.  Tlunnn-s  I-II,  Q.  Ixxxvi), 
the  <*tajn  of  sin  spoken  of  m  Soriplure  (Jos.,  xxii,  17; 
I-i.vs,  iv.  4;  1  Cor,  >n,  11).  It  is  not  anything 
posiitive,  a  quality  or  dispOBition.  an  obligation  to 
suffer,  an  fXfnn-ie  denornination  (•oniiiin  from  ^in, 
hut  is  solely  the  privation  of  sanctifving  griM*. 
There  is  not  a  r^'al  but  only  a  conceptual  <li.'»tincti«m 
between  habitual  sin  (rentus  culixr)  and  the  stain  of 
•in  imcruia  pcccati).  One  an(l  thf  same  privation' 
•onuidcred  aa  destroying  the  due  order  of^  man 
God  ia  habitual  am,  oomidrrcHl  as  depriving  t 
Kul  of  the  bMuty  of  9«oe  ia  the  stain  or  "macula 
ol  Kn. 

The  second  effect  of  sin  is  to  entail  the  penalty  of 
uidrnpjing   suffering   (rert/ii*  pmut).     Sin  (rratus 

'     1-  •]:<■  ivni-ii"  of  tliis  oblitration  (nrttu!>  jni '•'!). 
1  he  •litlnrinu  mas  be  inflicted  in  tbis  life  ibroiiKh  tlu* 
ni^^lnim  o?  !ii<-.l]''iiial  jiunif-hmi  n i     i  ilaniities.  sick- 
tctoporal  c^•^l9,  which  tend  to  withdraw  from 
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sin;  or  it  may  be  infllicto<l  in  the  life  to  come  by  the 
justice  of  God  as  vindictive  punishment.  The 
punishments  of  the  future  life  are  proportioned 
to  the  sin  committed,  and  it  is  the  obUgation  of 
under^ng  this  punishment  for  unrepented  sin  that 
is  signified  by  the  "reatus  poiUB"  of  the  theokMpaoa. 
The  penalty  to  be  undergone  fal  the  foture  lue  ia 
divided  into  the  pain  of  Iom  (pmm  dmmi)  mi  tlwf 
pani  of  aenae  (pona  aennit).  The  pain  of  Ion  iai 
the  privation  of  the  beatific  vision  of  Go<l  in  punish*! 
ment  of  turning  away  from  Him.  The  pain  of  sense  ' 
is  suffering  in  punishment  fif  tho  ronversion  to  some 
created  thing  in  pkwt;  of  Ciod.  This  two-fold  pain 
in  punishment  of  mortal  sin  is  eternal  (I  Cor.,  \  i,  <J; 
Matt.,  XXV,  41;  Mark,  ix,  45).  One  mortal  sin 
sutfitos  to  incur  punishment.  (See  Hkli.)  Other 
otTects  of  sins  are:  remorse  of  conscienoe  (Wisdom, 
\-,  2-13);  an  inclination  towards  evil,  as  habits  are 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  similir  acts;  a  darkening 
of  the  intelhgence,  a  hardening  of  the  will  (Matt.,  nu, 
14-15;  Rom.,  xi,  8);  a  general  vitiating  of  nature, 
which  does  not  however  totally  destro,v  the  substance 
and  faeultiea  of  the  aoul  but  meid^  weakeoa  tho 
ridit  exereiae  of  ita  foeultiet. 

IV.  Vbnial  Six. — ^Venial  atn  ia  eaientially  differ- ' 
ent  from  mortid  sin.  It  doea  not  avert  us  from 
our  true  la.st  end,  it  does  not  destroy  <liarit\,  the 
prinrijde  of  union  with  Clod,  nor  depri\-e  tb»>  soul 
of  saiiftifyinn  (trace,  and  it  is  intrinsically  repar.able. 
It  is  oalled  venial  jirociscly  beoanse,  rotisiilered  in  , 
i(.H  own  j)ropor  nature,  it  is  pardonable;  in  its<'lf 
meriting,  not  eternal,  but  temporal  iiunishnient. 
It  is  distiiipiished  from  mortal  sin  on  (be  part  of 
the  disorder.  By  mortal  siu  man  is  entirely  averted, 
from  C}od,  his  true  last  end,  and,  at  least  impUcitly, 
he  places  his  last  end  in  some  created  thing.  liy 
venial  sin  he  is  not  avcrtetl  from  God,  neither  doea 
he  place  his  last  end  in  creatures.  He  remains 
united  with  God  by  charity,  bttt  doea  not  tend  towards 
Him  aa  he  oui^t.  The  true  nature  of  sin  as  it  ia 
eontraiy  to  the  eternal  law,  repugnant  namely  to 
the  primar>'  end  of  the  law,  is  found  only  in  mortal 
sin.  Vcnjn!  sin  is  only  in  an  imperfect  waj'  contrary 
to  tho  '  '  r-ince  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  primary 
end  of  Uie  law,  nor  does  it  ,a\  ort  man  from  the  end 
intended  by  tho  l.aw  (St.  Thomas,  I  II,  Q.  Ixxxviii, 
a.  1;  .ind  Cajotan,  I  II,  H.  Ixxxviii,  a.  1,  for  the  sense 
of  the  prrrUr  Ugcri  antl  contra  legem  of  St.  Thomas). 

Definition. — Since  a  voluntary  act  antl  if.*!  diwnrtlpr 
are  of  the  essence  of  sin,  venial  sin  as  it  is  a  \ oluntary 
act  may  be  defined  as  a  thought,  word,  or  deed  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  God.  It  retards  man  in 
the  attairunent  of  his  last  end  while  not  averting 
him  from  it.  It**  disorder  consists  either  in  the  not 
fuliy  deliberate  chooaing  of  aome  object  probiluted 
by  the  law  of  Ood,  or  in  the  ddiwrate  adhesion 
to  some  create^I  object  not  ua  an  ultimate  end  but 
as  a  medium,  which  objwt  dmi*  not  avert  the  sinner 
from  God,  but  is  not  ,  however,  referable  to  Him 
as  an  end.  Man  cannot  he  averted  from  God 
e.xoept  by  delibemtely  plaeini:  bin  last  end  in  some 
rreateil  (liine,  an<l  in  venial  -m  he  doos  n()t  adhere 
to  anv  temi>oral  i;o(k1,  enjo\  inu  it  a.-^  a  la-sf  end,  but 
a  nietituin  n-forrnig  it  lo  (iod  not  aoiualiy  but  habit- 
ually inasmuch  aa  he  hinwlf  is  ordered  to  God  by 
charity.  'Tile  qui  peccat  venialiter,  inhierct  Iwnb 
temporali  non  ut  fruens,  quia  non  constituit  in  eo 
finem,  sed  ut  utens.  referens  in  Oenm  non  actti  seii 
haWtu"  (I-II,  (-i-  Ixxxviii,  n.  1,  ad  -I).  For  a  mortal 
ain.  sowie  ereftte<i  good  must  be  adhered  to  a»  a  laat 
end  at  least  implicitly.  Thia  adherenee  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  semi-deliberate  act.  Bv  Adhering 
to  an  object  thai  ia  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Gon 
and  yet  not  «lrstructive  of  Iho  primary  end  of  the 
Divine  law,  a  tnio  opposition  is  not  sot  up  bolwoon 
T'lod    and    tliat   objec't.    Tin    en  iletl   giKMj    is  tlot 

desircil  m  an  end.   The  sinner  is  not  placc-d  in  the 
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position  of  ch(X)sinK  between  (I<ni  and  creature 
as  ulUmftte  ends  that  are  opponed,  but  is  in  8uch  a 
OOodHian  of  mind  that  if  the  object  to  which  he 
adheres  were  prohibit^  as  oontnury  to  hia  true  laat  end 
he  would  not  adhere  to  it,  but  Wtuld  prefer  to  keep 
frkodship  with  God.  An  example  may  be  bad  ia 
human  fmoddilp.  A  friend  win  refrain  from  doing 
an>'thinK  that  of  itaelf  will  tend  directly  to  di»oI\'e 
friendship  while  aUowinc  himaelf  at  tunra  to  do  what 
is  displeasing  to  bi»  ItieDdi  witiiottt  dtatnying 
friendship. 

The  ilistinction  liefween  mortal  venial  .nin 

19  set  forth  in  Script ijre.  From  St.  John  (I  Jolm, 
V,  1(>-17'  it  is  clear  there  are  some -inj  "unto  death  " 
and  some  sins  not  ■'iinto  death",  i.  e.  mortal  and 
venial.  The  ohussie  text  for  ilie  distineiioii  of  nmrial 
and  venial  sin  is  that  of  Ht.  Paul  (I  Cor.,  iii,  8-15), 
where  be  explains  in  detail  the  distinction  betwc(>n 
mortal  and  venial  ain.  "For  other  foundation  no 
man  can  lay,  but  that  whleb  is  laid;  which  a  Christ 
JflBUB.  Now  if  an^  nian  build  upon  this  foundation 
gfAd,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble: 
«vety  maa't  woik  shall  be  manifeat:  (or  the  day  of 
the  Lord  dtaU  declare  it-  bocauseit  dian  tw  revealed 
in  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try  cverv  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man  s  work  abide,  which  he 
hath  f)uih  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If 
any  tnan's  work  bum,  ho  shall  suffer  loss;  Init  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  By  wood, 
hay,  utid  stubble  are  signified  venial  ^ins  (St. 
Thomas,  I-II,  Q.  Ixxxix,  a.  '2'\  which,  Imilt  on  the 
found.it  ion  of  a  livine  faith  in  Christ,  do  not  liestroy 
eharity,  and  from  their  verv  nature  do  not  ment 
eternal  but  temporal  pimishment.  "Just  as", 
says  .St.  Thomas,  (wood,  bay,  and  stubble)  "are 
gathered  together  in  a  bouse  and  do  not  pertain  to 
the  substance  of  the  edifice,  so  also  venial  mat  «ra 
multiplied  in  man,  the  B(Mritual  ediliee  remaining, 
and  lor  these  be  suffera  eitber  the  fire  of  temporal 
tribubitions  in  this  life,  or  of  purgatoiy  after  this 
life  and  nevertheless  obtains  etmud  salvation.*' 
(ibid.) 

The  suitableness  of  tlic  division  into  woofl,  liay, 
and  stubble  is  explained  by  St.  Thoina-s  iiv,  dist. 
21,  Q.  i,  a.  2),  Somf  venial  sins  are  graver  than 
others  and  less  pardotiahle,  and  this  difference  is 
well  sigtatied  by  the  ditTerenee  in  the  inflannnaliil- 
ity  of  woo<i,  hay,  and  stubble.  That  lliero  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins  is  of  faith 
(Couiic.  of  Trent,  sess.  VI,  c.  xi  and  canons  2;J-25; 
MBS.  XIV,  de  pcenit.,  c.  v).  This  distinction  ia 
4lOmmonly  rejected  by  all  heretics  ancient  and 
modem.  In  the  fourth  century  Jovinian  asserted 
that  all  sins  are  equal  in  guilt  and  de;ier\nng  of  the 
mme  punishment  (St.  Aug.,  "£p.  167",  ii,  a.  4): 
Pelagius  (q.  v.),  that  every  sin  deprives  man  or 
justice  and  therefore  is  mortal;  Wyrlif,  that  there  is 
no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  «liffereutiating  mortal 
from  \  ruial  sin,  anil  that  the  gra\  ity  of  siti  di'pends 
uol  on  the  quality  of  the  action  but  ou  lite  dt-cree 
of  pmlestination  or  reprobation  >n  that  the  worst 
crime  of  flie  pr«Hjo»<f irtfvl  is  infmiicly  lesx  than  th*» 
.sliulilest  f.iult  of  llie  reprobate:  IIiis,  that  all  the 
actiua.'4  of  tlic  vicious  are  mortal  sins,  while  till  thi^ 
acts  of  the  good  are  virtuous  :  I >eri7.,-lJann.,  6-12); 
Luther,  that  all  sins  of  unbelievers  are  mortal  and 
alt  inns  of  the  regenerate,  with  the  exception  of 
infidelity,  are  venial;  Calvin,  like  Wyclif,  bases  the 
difference  between  mortiU  sin  and  venial  sin  00 
piedestination,  but  adds  that  a  sin  is  venial  beeatise 
of  th»  faith  of  the  sinner.  The  twentieth  amoog 
the  condemned  |)ropositions  of  Baiu^  reads:  "There 
n  no  iiin  venial  in  its  nature,  but  every  sin  merita 
eternal  punishment "  (EXenz.-H.inn  ,  lfl'20i.  Hirseher 
in  more  recent  times  tauglit  that  all  sins  whi<  h  are 
fulh'  diliberate  are  mortal,  thuH  ilenyim:  the  dis- 
tinction of  sins  by  reason  of  their  objects  and  making 
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the  distinction  rest  on  the  imperfection  of  the  act 

(Klentgen,  2nd  ed.,  II,  2S4.  etc.). 

Malice  of  VeninlSin. — The  difference  in  the  malice  of 
mortal  and  venial  sin  consists  in  this:  that  mOiTtal sin  ie 
contrary  to  the  prinmr>'end  of  the  eternal  law,  that  it 
attacks  the  very  substance  of  the  law  whieb  oommanda 
that  no  craated  thing  should  be  prefcned  to  Gkid  as 
an  end,  or  equalled  to  Him,  while  venial  sin  is  only 
at  variance  with  the  law,  not  in  contrary  opnosition 
to  it,  not  attacking  its  substance.  The  suDstance 
of  the  law  remaining,  its  perfect  accomplishment  is 
pre\  eiited  by  venial  sin. 

CumiUwm.  Xenial  wn  i<t  committed  wlien  the 
matter  of  the  sin  is  linht,  e\  en  thonnh  the  a<het  ten('e 
of  the  tnfellts  t  :uui  consent  of  the  will  are  full  and 
deliberati'.  and  when,  even  thoii^zh  the  mailer  of 
the  sin  be  urave,  there  is  not  full  advertence  on  the 
part  of  t!i<  uit4'llect  and  full  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  will.  A  precept  obliges  !^fth  oram  when  it  has 
for  its  object  an  inifiortant  end  to  Ix*  sttaiaed,  and 
its  tranagrcesion  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
toeing  Qod'a  fiisndsbip.  A  precept  obligM  auO  hH 
when  it  ia  QOt  40  (Uraetly  impiMed. 

J^^ecte.— Venial  sin  aoes  not  deprive  lira  soul  of 
sanctifying  grace,  or  diminish  it.  It  does  not  produce 
a  macula,  or  stain,  as  does  mortal  sin,  but  it  lessens 
the  lustre  of  virtue — 'In  anitna  duplex  est  nitor, 
unu3  (j[uiden  habitualm,  tx  Rr.atia  sanctificante,  alter 
actualis  ex  actibus  virtu  turn,  jainvero  peccatum 
veniale  impetlit  quidem  fult?orein  (jui  ox  acfibus 
virtuiii!;i    Miiur,   non   juitem   haltitualein  nitorein. 

?uia  non  e.xeludit  nee  nanuit  babitum  chantatis" 
l-II,  Q.  Ixxxix,  a.  li.  Freouent  and  delilM-ratc 
venial  sin  lessens  the  fervour  oi  charity,  disposes  to 
mortal  sin  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxxviii,  a.  3),  and  hinders  the 
reception  of  graces  God  would  otherwise  give.  It 
<BapleSBM  Ood  (Apoc.,  ii,  4-.5)  and  oblif^  the  sinner 
to  temporal  punisbment  eitber  in  tbu  life  or  in 
Purgatorv.  We  cannot  avoid  all  venial  sin  in  this 
life.  "Although  the  most  jtiat  and  holy  occasion- 
ally during  this  life  fall  into  aome  alight  and  daily 
sins,  known  as  venial,  the\'  cease  not  on  that  account 
to  be  just"  (Counc.  of  Trent,  seas.  VI,  c.  xi).  And 
canon  xxiii  says:  "If  any  one  deelart»  that  a  man 
once  justified  rannof  sin  a^fain,  or  that  he  can  avoid 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  every  sin,  even  venial,  let  him 
be  anafhi'iiia"',  but  arcorilinp  to  tlie  coninion  opinion 
we  ean  a\i->id  all  su<-h  ;us  are  full_\-  ileliljerate.  v'eniul 
sin  mav  coexist  with  mortal  sin  in  thoe»e  who  are 
averted  from  Go«l  by  mortal  sin.  This  fait  docs 
not  cliange  its  nature  or  intrinsic-  reparabiJity,  and 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  not  coexistent  with  chanty  is  not 
the  result  of  venial  sin,  but  of  mortal  sin.  It  is 
per  accidetu,  fof  an  extrmsic  reason,  that  venial  sin 
in  this  case  is  irreparable,  and  is  punished  in  bell. 
That  venial  sin  mtiv  H))pear  in  its  true  nature  as 
essentially  different  from  inortnl  sin  it  is  considered 
as  lie  facto  coexisting  with  charity  (I  Cor.,  iii,  8r-15). 
Venial  sins  do  not  need  the  grace  of  absolution. 
They  can  bi  remitte<I  by  prayer,  contrition,  fcr\ent 
communion,  and  other  i)ious  works.  Nevertheless 
it  is  laudable  to  cotife«,s  them  (I)enn.-Bann.,  l.i^iO). 

V.  I'KiiMis.sri )N  oi  Sin  .\.\o  Remedies. — .'~^ince  il  ia 
of  faith  thac  Iiml  is  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and 
all  good  it  i.s  difficult  to  account  for  .sin  in  His  creation. 
The  existence  of  evil  is  the  underlying  problem  in 
all  theology.  Various  explanations  to  account  for 
its  existence  have  been  offered,  differing  according 
to  the  philosophical  principles  and  religious  teneta 
of  their  authors.  .\ny  CathoUc  explanation  must 
take  into  account  the  defined  trutlts  of  the  omnipo- 
tence, omniscienee^  and  goodnem  of  God;  free  will 
on  the  part  of  man;  and  the  fact  that  siifferini^  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Of  mct.iphysical  evil,  the  negation 
of  a  greater  good,  God  is  the  cause  inasmuch  as  he 
fias  created  beincs  with  limited  fomw.  Of  physical 
evil  {malum  jxena)  He  is  also  the  cause.  Physical 
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«vil,  conaidcrwl  aa  it  proceeds  fniin  Gol  and  is  inflicte<l 
in  punishment  of  am  in  iici  onianro  with  the  decm^  of 
Divine  justice,  is  good,  comnensatinft  for  the  viol.-ition 
of  order  bv  8in.  It  ia  only  in  the  subject  a/Tccted 
fay  it  that  it  is  evil. 

Of  moral  evil  (malum  culpa)  God  ia  not  the  rause 
(Counc.  of  Trent,  st-as.  VI,  can.  vi),  either  directly 
or  iadivectly.  Sin  is  a  vioLatioo  of  order^  and  God 
«nlen  all  tbinjps  to  Mimaelf,  as  an  ultimato  end, 
cOBaequwthr  He  cannot  be  the  direct  eaow  of  ain. 
God'a  withmawal  of  ^raoe  which  would  prevent  ^e 
sin  docs  not  make  Hun  the  indirect  cause  of  sin  in- 
asmuch a»  this  withdrawal  is  affectcii  according 
to  the  decrees  of  Hi.s  Divino  wLsdom  and  iu.stice 
in  punishiiii'iit  of  previous  siti.  11c  is  under  no 
ob!ig;»tion  of  iiniMHling  the  sin,  consequently  it 
cannot  be  impulcil  to  Him  iis  .-k  cause  tl-II,  O.  Ixxix, 
a.  l  i.  When  «>'  r' All  in  Scrinture  and  the  I-'iithers 
th^it  (l<Hi  incUiics  ini'U  to  nin  the  sense  is,  either  that 
in  Ills  just  judgment  He  ix'nnits  nieti  to  fall  into 
ain  by  a  punitive  pcrmiauon,  exercising  His  ju-sticc 
in  punishment  of  pa-st  tin;  or  that  He  directly  causett, 
not  ain,  but  certain  exterior  works,  good  in  them-si'lves, 
wfaidi  are  aO  abmH  by  the  evil  wilU  of  men  that  here 
•ad  now  thnr  eoounit  evil;  or  that  He  gives  them 
the  power  of  aeeomptiahing  their  erfl  deaigna.  Of 
the  phyneal  act  in  flin  God  is  the  OMM  inanaueh 
as  it  is  an  entity  and  good.  Of  the  malice  of  ein 
man's  evil  will  is  the  sufficient  cause.  God  could 
not  ^>o  iniiMiitd  in  the  creation  of  man  by  the  fact 
that  He  foresaw  his  fall.  This  would  mean  the 
limiting  of  His  omnipotence  by  a  creature,  and  would 
\if  destnictivc  of  lliin.  He  was  free  to  cn»ate  man 
even  though  lie  fon-saw  his  fall,  .ind  He  created 
him,  endowe<l  him  with  free  will,  and  gave  him 
sufficient  means  of  persevering  in  good  had  he  .so  willed. 
We  must  sum  up  our  ignorance  of  the  pennission 
of  evil  by  saving  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  God  would  not  have  permitted  evil  had  He  not 
been  powerful  enough  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
Ood'a  end  in  creating  this  universe  is  Himself,  not 
iht  good  of  man,  and  aooobow  «r  other  food 
and  evO  serve  Hie  ends,  and  there  ahall  finally  be 
a  restoration  of  vioUted  order  fegr  Divino juitioe. 
No  sin  shall  be  without  its  punimment.  Hie  evil 
men  do  must  be  atoned  for  either  in  this  world  by 
penance  (s<'e  I'enanck)  or  in  the  world  to  come 
in  purtjatorv  or  hell,  accordiiiK  a-s  the  sin  that  stains 
thf  sold,  Ls  not  n'pentcd  of,  is  mortal  or  venial, 
and  merits  ctenial  or  t.-mponil  piniisliment.  (.*<cc 
Evil.)  (lo»l  has  provided  a  remetly  for  sin  and 
manifested  His  love  and  goodness  in  the  face  of 
man's  ingratitude  by  the  Incarnation  of  His  Divine 
i>on  ^see  Incarnation);  by  the  institution  of  His 
Church  to  guide  men  and  interpret  to  them  His  law, 
and  administer  to  them  the  iacramcnts,  seven 
ehaaneb  of  graoe,  whicfa,  ri^fa^  uaad,  fumiah  an 
adequate  reniedy  tot  ain  and  a  meaaa  to  union  with 
Ood  in  hoav«n,  whidi  is  the  end  of  His  law. 

8unm  of  Sin. — ^The  understanding  of  sin,  as  far 
aa  it  can  Jm  ntiderst<KHl  by  our  finite  intelligence, 
aervw  to  unite  t nan  more  clos<>ly  to(to»l.  It  impresses 
him  with  a  salutary*  fear,  a  fear  of  hi.s  own  jxiwerM, 
a  fear,  if  left  to  hitiisc-lf,  of  falling  from  grace;  with 
the  necejisity  he  lii-s  un<ler  of  -.r  ,  kins?  (hkI's  help 
and  grace  to  staml  firm  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Oon, 
and  make  progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  Without 
the  acknowWlranent  «ii  it  the  present  moral  state 
ef  man  is  not  utat  :u  u  fiich  God  created  him,  that 
luB  powcn  are  wcakcnod;  that  he  haa  a  suppmatural 
end  to  attain,  which  ia  impoaribie  of  atuinment 
bj  his  own  unaided  effort*^  without  grace  there  being 
no  proportion  between  the  end  and  the  means; 
that  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are  in  reality 
■ethre  agents  fighting  against  him  and  leading  him 
to  Serve  them  instead  of  God,  sin  cannot  be  under- 
olood.  The  e%'olutionar>-  bypotlieais  would  have  i  1 1  hut 
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physical  evolution  arcounts  for  tlie  physical  origin 
of  man,  that  .science  knows  no  condition  of  man  in 
which  man  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  llie  slate 
of  original  jiLstice,  no  state  of  sinlcjwness.  The  fall 
of  man  in  this  h>-pothesis  is  in  reality  a  rise  to  a 
higlier  grade  of  beuig.  "A  fall  it  might  seem,  just 
as  a  vicious  man  sometimes  se<>ms  degraded  bi-luw 
the  beasts,  but  in  promise  and  potenc)*,  a  rise  it 
If  ally  was"  (Sir  O.  Lodge.  "lufe  and  Matter",  p.  79). 
This  teaching  ia  destnistive  of  the  notion  of  ain  aa 
taught  by  the  CiUhotie  Church.  Sin  is  not  a  phase 
of  an  upward  struggle,  it  is  rather  a  deliberate, 
wilful  refu.sal  to  atniggle.  If  there  has  been  no  fall 
from  H  higher  to  u  lower  st ;ite,  t!,cn  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  in  re^arrl  to  Ueilenipiion  and  the  neces.si(y 
of  a  baptismal  regeneration  is  unintelligible.  The 
('atholic  teaching  is  the  one  that  places  sin  in  its 
true  Hght,  that  justifies  the  condemnation  of  ain  wo 
funl  ill  Scripture. 

The  Church  strives  continually  to  impress  her 
children  with  a  sense  of  the  awfulneas  of  Hin  that  they 
may  fear  it  and  avoitl  it.  We  are  fallen  creatures, 
and  oiu*  spiritual  life  on  earth  ia  a  warfare.  Sin  is 
our  enemy,  and  while  of  our  own  etrength  we  cannot 
avoid  ain,  with  Ood'a  grace  we  can.  If  we  but  place 
no  obstaele  to  the  woricings  of  grace  we  can  avoid 
all  deliberate  sin.  If  we  have  the  misfortun*  to  sin, 
and  seek  God's  grace  and  pardon  with  a  contrite 
and  humble  he.art.  He  will  not  rei>el  us.  Sin  has  its 
remedy  in  grace,  which  is  fiWm  us  by  God,  through 
the  merits  of  His  oiily-ljri;'>tten  S)n,  Who  has  re- 
def'ined  us,  n-storiiin  by  His  p:L-vsiijn  and  death  the 
order  violated  by  tlie  sin  of  our  first  ])arcnt.s,  and  mak- 
ing usoneea^ain  chiliiren  of  (.lod  and  heirs  of  heaven. 
Where  sin  ls  looketl  on  iis  a  neccssar>-  and  un- 
avoitlable  condition  of  things  human,  where  inability 
to  avoid  sin  is  conceived  as  necessary,  dLscouragement 
naturally  follows.  Where  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  man  in  a  superior  state,  his  fall 
by  a  wilful  traaagrcssion,  the  effects  of  which  fall 
are  by  Divine  deene  transmitted  to  his  posterity, 
destroying  the  balance  of  the  fanmaa  faeuHiea 
and  leaving  man  inclined  to  evU;  where  the  dogmas 
of  redemption  and  grace  in  reparation  of  sin  are  Kept 
in  mind,  there  is  no  discouragement.  I>;ft  to  our- 
selves we  fall,  bv  keejiing  clos<'  to  (Jod  and  continually 
seeking  His  helj)  we  can  stand  and  stniggle  against 
sin,  and  if  faithful  in  the  battle  we  niu.>t  wa^e  sh.all 
be  <-niwiieii  by  (Un\  in  heaven,     (.'see  C'oNsriKNTE; 

.1 !  STIHC  \TIl  >  \  ;  .'sr  WD  U,-  j 

UouMATic  WoKKs:  ^T.  Tuouiui,  Summa  iheoi.,  I-II,  QQ.  Iszi- 
Ixxxii;  lOKM.  C(Miini««NIW,tr.RlCKAaT,  OfGadand  Hit  Crtatmm 
(t.,oiMlon.  19^);  Idsm,  Quinl.  ditmtattt:  De  maloin  Optra  omnia 
(Paris,  IHT.-il;  Hii.i.CAllT,  De  ptcrnlit  lV»n».  IStj7-T2);  Se*BEe, 
Of  fxrr.  in  O/irrn  nmniii  (Piirin,  IH7S);  Salmantickkmem.  I/'  /'fc, 
in  C  urt.  theol.  (I'arU,  1N77) ;  Conct,  Cti/prui  tJtnJ.  thorn.  (Venice, 
177*)}  JOBN  OvBr.  Tnounm.  n*  pter.  in  Cur«.  th«ol.  (Ptcis.  188S)t 
8TMnini,i>« p*M.{Antwerp,  I09S) :  Caltehumui Komanu;  tr.DONO* 
v\r<,Cnl'^hiiim'\fil,ff;,unril  nf  TrrrU  (Dulilin.  IS2",»:  .'^cHr.Enr.y, 
Haniitmrh  'I.  i  i?'.  1)  «jmnttk  '  Frfihurg.  1S73-S71:  WiuHtiji  and 
(b-AKMCLU   Maniuil  of  CalholU  Th^lon,  II   (Londnn,  1(XM); 

Maknino,  Silk  and  iu  ronw«iMiM«i  (N«v  YMk.  IMM) :  SHAmPS, 

PrineipUt  of  CkriMianih,  tlAyoAon.  Ifl04):  loCM.  Kril.  it*  S'ahtr* 

and  r^au**  f IxjrMlon.  ll(>(i.;  Iln  eoT,  Pr  nnt  'tral.  prrrnti  P'r(i'>n,\lii 
(Rome.  1900);  Ta\<j'  hu  t.  <:r\-'p,<-  th.^l.,  \  iNVw  Vnrk.  l'Mi7i. 

Cf.  (otIowinA  OD  iiioriU  thntliicv:— I.CHMKtriiu  Theoi.  moralia 
{FnHbuiB.  1910):  QAprsn.  MonUhtolaair.  I  (PtMlcrbara.  ISSS); 
MAac,  TiMf.  mar,  alphtmnn"  (Rome,  1002);  Noldin,  Summa 
theol.  mm.  Mnrii*inii-k,  10nCi\:  fjvsirrvr.  Thml.  mm.  innl.,  \ 
(liOuvain,  UHl.'.i;  .SMi».rn-H  muoti.  Ctimp'nH.  Ihml.  m«»r.  rlluliv 
bon,  1906):  Scrielcr-Hecker,  Theory  and  Praeliet  of  tht  Con- 
ffimat  (New  York,  1906);  Slatn.  Manual  of  Marat  nnttan 
(Stm  York.  IMS);  Koca.  MonMtolooU  (3r4«d..  FrmlMirK.  IBIO). 

A.  C.  O'Neil. 

SilMl  (oro,  ZwS,  Stttoi  and  Sina),  the  mountain 
on  wtdeh  the  Mceaie  Law  was  gK*en.  Horeb  and 
Snai  were  thought  svnonsrmous  by  St.  Jemmc  ("  De 
situ  et  nom.  Hobr.",  in  P.  L.,  XXIII,  889).  W. 
Gescnius  2'").  and,  more  recenflv,  G.  Kbers 
fp.  ,1S1).  F.wald,  Delitzseh.  I-kl.  Robinson,  E.  II. 
Palmer,  and  others  think  Horeb  denote<l  the  whole 
mountainous  region  about  Sinai  (Ex.,  xvii,  6).  The 
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origin  of  the  name  Sinai  is  disputed.  It  eeems  to  be 
an  adjective  from  "the  desert"  (Ewald  and 

Ebera)  or  "the  moon-god"  (E.  Schradcr  and  others). 
The  mount  was  called  Sinai,  or  "the  mount  of  tJod" 

yrobably  before  the  time  of  Moses  (Jusephus,  "  Antitj. 
ud.",  11,  xii.)  The  name  is  now  given  to  the  tn- 
angular  peninsula  lying  between  thedt«*rrtof  Southern 
Palestine,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  gulfs  of  Akabah  and 
Suez,  with  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq.  miles,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  Exodus  from  EgjTit. 

The  principal  topographical  features  are  two. 
North  of  the  Jabal  et-Tih  (3200  to  3950  feet)  stretches 
an  arid  plateau,  the  desert  of  Tih,  marked  by  numer- 
ous Wadis,  notably  El-Arish,  the  "River  of  Eg>'pt", 
which  formed  the  southern  boundarj'  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.,  rv,  18;  Num.,  xxxiv,  5).  South  of  Jabal 
et-Tih  rises  a  mountainous  mass  of  granite  streaked 
with  porphyry,  dividing  into  three  principal  groupa: 
the  western,  Jabal 
Serbal  (6750  fe<«t); 
the  central,  Jabal 
Mftsa  (7380  feet), 
Jabal  Catherine 
(8560  feet),  and  Ja- 
bal Um  Schomer 
(8470 feet);  the  east- 
ern, Jabal  Thebt 
(7906  f«'t)  and  Ja- 
bal Tarfa,  which 
terminates  in  Ras 
Mohammed.  It  is 
among  these  moun- 
tiiin.s  that  Jewish  and 
Chri.stian  tradition 
places  the  Sinai  of 
the  Bible,  but  the 
precise  location  is 
uncertain.  It  is  Ja- 
bal MQsa,  acc*ording 
to  a  tradition  trace- 
able back  to  the 
fourth  eenturj',  when 
St.  Silvia  of  Aqui- 
taine  was  there. 


Idt  :iHlii.-ii  iiy 


Jabal  Mi^  is  defended  by 
E.  H.  and  H.  S.  Palmer,  Vigouroux,  I^ogrange,  and 
others.  However,  the  difficulty  of  ap])lying  Ex., 
xix,  12,  to  Jabal  MOsa  and  the  inscriptions  found  near 
Jabal  Serbal  have  led  some  to  favour  Serbal.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  (P.  L.,  XXIII,  916, 
9.W)  and  Cosmas  (P.  G.,  LXXXVIII,  217).  and  more 
recently  of  Uurkhard  and  Ix^nsius,  and  it  has  of  late 
been  verj'  strongly  defended  by  (1.  Ebers,  not  to 
mention  lieke,  Gressmann,  and  others,  who  consider 
the  whole  story  about  Sinai  (Ex.,  xix)  only  a  mythical 
interpretation  of  some  volcanic  eruption.  The  more 
liberal  critics,  while  agreeing  generally  that  the  Jewish 
traditions  repreaente<l  by  the  "Priest-«)dex"  and 
"Elohistic  documents"  place  Sinai  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  soutlwentral  part  of  the  peninsula,  yet 
disagn^e  as  to  it.s  location  by  the  older  "Jahvistic" 
tradition  (Ex.,  ii.  15,  16,  21;  xviii,  1,  5).  .\.  von  Gall, 
whose  opinion  Wclhau.sen  thinks  the  host  sustained, 
conlentls  that  Mcribar  (D.  V.  Temptation. — Ex., 
xvii,  7)  is  identical  with  Cades  (Num.,  xxxiii,  36; 
xxvii,  14),  that  the  Isnu'litea  never  went  so  far  south 
as  Jabal  MOsa,  and  hence  that  Sinai  must  be  lookwl 
for  in  Miuiian,  on  the  east  coast  of  .\kabar.  Others 
(cf.  Wiiu  kler.  II,  n.  29;  Smcnd.  p.  35.  n.  2;  and  Weill, 
opp.  cit.  infra  in  nibliography)  look  for  Sin.ai  in  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  Ca<ie8  (.\yn  QAdis)  in  Southern 
Palestine. 

Sinai  was  the  refuge  of  many  Christian  anchorites 
during  the  third-centur\'  p«'rsecuti<ms  of  the  Church. 
There  are  traces  of  a  fourth-cpnturj'  mona.stery  near 
Mount  Serbal.  In  .')27  the  Emperor  Justinian  built 
the  famous  convent  of  Mt.  Sinai  on  the  north  ftxjt  of 


Jabal  Mdsa,  which  has  been  known  since  the  ninth 
century  as  St.  Catherine's.  Its  small  libran.-  con- 
tains about  500  volumes  of  valuable  manuscripts  in 
GnHik,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Elhiopic,  etc.  It  was  here 
that  Tischendorf,  during  his  researches  in  1S44,  1S53, 
and  1859,  found  a  verv  ancient  Greek  MS.  (since 
known  as  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus")  containing  most 
of  the  Septuagint,  all  the  new  Testament,  the  "Epistle 
of  Barnabas",  and  the  first  part  of  the  "Shepherd" 
of  Hermas.  Fortv-three  MS.  pages  found  bv  him  are 
pre9er\'ed  at  the  ('niversity  of^  Leipzig  and  known  as 
the  "Co<lex  Friderico-.Xugustanus".  In  1892  Mrs. 
Smith  Lewis  found  at  Sinai  a  fourth-centur>'  palimp- 
sest Syriac  text  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Sinai  is  rich  m 
valuable  inscriptions.  M.  de  X'ogii^  gives  32(X) 
Eg>'ptian  and  Semitic  inscriptions  found  in  the  \\'&di 
Mukatteb.  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ischta.  or 
A.staroth-('armain,  and  the  iron  and  turquoise  mines 
and  granite  and  marble  quarries,  which  were  ex- 
tensively worke<l  un- 
der the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  Eg>'ptiaQ 
d>^Jastiea. 

The  present  popu- 
lation of  Sinai  is  4000 
to  6000  semi- 
nomadic  Arabs,  Mo- 
hammedans,  gov- 
erned by  their  tribal 
sheikhs  and  imme- 
diately subject  to 
the  commandant  of 
tlie  garri.son  at  Qal' 
at  un-Nakhl,  under 
the  Intelligence  Do- 
part  ment  of  the 
Egj'ptian  War  Office 
at  Cairo. 

Ordnancr  .Siirwv  of  tht 

I'm.  of  Sinai,  publLvhrd 
bv  the  Ekm)*""!  Explor. 
Fuiitl  (London.  1NH9  72); 
BaHHOW,  WeKlrrn  Poriinn, 
Mid  Hume.  Eattrrn  Por- 
tion, in  Thf  Topoe.  and 
Gtut.  of  Sinai  (Cairo, 
lOOfi);  Hast.  Fauna  anH  Flora  of  .'iinai  (l.<indr>n.  1891); 
PenuB,  Kr»mrrkr»  in  Sinai  (London.  lOOrt);  de  VcMiCt,  Comptr» 
renilut  de  I'Acad.  de»  Intrriptiimt  (Paris.  1907):  .Mkiateruann-. 
UutJf  du  Nil  au  Jourdain  (Paris,  I1K>!t);  'oiTimen/iirirn  t»n  Er, 
xix,  1  wm.  by  HriiiiELAi'ER  (Paris,  1SU7).  UitXMAN  I  Loipxig, 
1897),  and  othcm;  PaLMCH,  Thr  Drirri  of  the  EimIus  (CambriilgQ, 
1H7I);  SAROE>rroN-OAUCHf»N.  Sinni  Ma'an,  Pttra  (Pari*.  19(H). 
1  H.'S;  OaKMCRKIKI,  .S.  Sitn/t  AquUana  Perrgrinntio  (R<inia. 
IKNS);  Li:r»  ri«,  ftrttr  ton  Ththm  mteh  .  .  .  Sinni  I  Drrlin.  1W5); 
WiNCKLEW.  (jttfk.  /»r.  (Lripiis.  von  GaI,i..  .1/'i«r.  Ku'litr- 

ttdltrn  (GirwD.  1S5W);  .SnESO,  Lthrb.  drr  Alttett.  Rtli(iion»oe$eh. 
(Fr<'ibutn  im  Br.  1K99);  Wrmiachkm.  Prnl.  rur  Ortck.  Itr. 
(Fk-rlin.  1905);  Weill,  ffj«ur  df*  Itraltilto  nn  dfterl  et  te 
.Sinai  (Paris.  1909);  VioofROrx,  ftirt.  Hr  In  HiMr.  s.  v.  Sincii 
L\GK-\siir.,  Le  Sina\  bibluiue,  in  Rtr.  HiMiqur  (IW>9\.  .309  S9. 

Nicholas  Reauan. 

Sinaiticus  Codex.   S«>e  Codex  Six.mtici  s. 

Sinaloa,  Diocese  of  (Sinaloensis),  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  the  Arclniiocese  of 
Durango.  Its  area  is  that  of  the  State  of  Sinuloa, 
27,.5.52  sq.  miles,  and  its  |>opulation  (1910)  323.499. 
Culiacan,  the  capital  of  the  .state  aiul  residence  of  tho 
bi.shop  and  governor,  counts  a  population  {1910i  of 
13,.")7S.  The  present  territor>-  of  Sinaloa  wjis  dis- 
covere<l  in  l.'V30  by  the  ill-reputi^l  D.  Nufio  tie  Guzman 
who  founded  the  citv  of  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan.  A 
few  Spaniards  estahlisheil  a  colony  there.  The  prov- 
ince of  Culiacan  w:i.s  soon  oblige*!  to  face  the  terrors 
of  war  brought  upon  it  by  the  barbarous  crueltii>s 
of  Nufio  and  his  favourite,  Diego  Hernaiide/.  de  Pro- 
afio.  So  frightened  wjis  Nufio  by  the  terrible  insur- 
rection that  he  remove*!  Proafto,  pl.icing  in  his  stead 
Cristobal  de  Tapia.  whose  humanitarian  measures 
slowly  restore*!  confidence.  Althougli  culoniEe<l  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  most  of  the 
territory,  excepting  a  few  strong  places,  was  inhabited 
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by  firr«*  pa^an  triboa,  for  whose  conversion  the 
J(>^uitH  labourfil  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  havuig  subdued  and  evangelized  the  Indians  of 
the  mission  of  Piaxtia  in  a  comparatively  tdiort  time, 
and  after  having  turned  over  to  the  Bisliop  of  Durango 
the  settlements  under  their  control,  the  Jesuits  ex- 
tendf*!  their  domination  over  the  Indians  living  in 
the  northern  jjart  of  the  actual  state  and  at  the  time 
of  tlieir  ex])ulsion  (by  deen-e  of  Charles  III)  they  fruit- 
fully adminu^tcred  the  missions  of  Cliinipoa  and 
Sinaloa.  In  Chinipas  they  had  residences  at  Cluasa- 
raiM-s,  Siinta  Ana,  tiecora,  Moris,  Barbaroco,  Santa 
ItH*.  St-rocagui,  Tubares,  Satelxi,  Baboriganie, 
Nabogame,  and  San  Andres;  in  Sinaloa  (misi6n  del 
FuerteJ  they  had  residences  at  Mocorito,  Nio, 
Guazave,  Chicorato,  Mc»chicavej  Batacosa,  Conicari, 
Tehu*^^).  Ocoroni,  and  Bacubirito.  It  is  notable 
that  the  towns  of  the  misidn  del  Rio  Yaqui,  which 
now  In-long  to  the  Diocese  of  Sonora,  were  then  in- 
chuled  in  the  mission  of  Sinaloa.  When  the  See  of 
Durango  was  founded  in  1U20,  Siaaloa,  which  until 
then  h;Ml  firlonge^l  to 
the  Diooi-se  of  Gua- 
daltjarii,  became 
ijart  i>f  it;  on  the 
foundation (1780)  of 
the  Diocese  of 
Si>nora,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  hitter. 
Hor.ever.  the  resi- 
d«'nt-vof  th«'  bishop, 
after  having  boen 
successively  at  .\ris- 
peand  .\lanio,|)a8sed 
to  Culiacnn,  capital 
of  Sinaloa  unt  il  1  f>X,\, 
when  l^-o  XIII 
founilp«J  the  Dioci-sc 
of  .Snidoa.  which  hsid 
former!  |wirt  of  the 
ecclcsiia^tical  prov- 
ince of  Ciuiidukijaro, 
and  the  Bishop  of 
Sjiiora  reinovt"*!  to 
H.mi<»illo.  InlSyi, 
whi-n  the  new  arc.hi- 
epiTojial  S«-e  of  Durango  was  created,  Sinaloa  be- 
came one  uf  its  sufTrag.'Uis. 

The  diocese  has  1  seminarj*  with  18  students;  10 
parochial  schools;  3  colleges  with  677  students. 

M/sKo  d  frar/«  /o«  tigl<y»,  il  \  Harrrlotin) ;  1).\vii.a.  Conlinu- 
arujn  Jt  la  tiitlaria  d*  la  C,  dt  J,  rn  \uent  (l*ucbla,  lh.S9). 

Crivelu. 

Singleton,  Hugh.  See  Shrewsbury,  Diocese  of. 

glnig^H^  (Sesicallia),  Diocese  or  (Senogal- 
LiE.\>i~i.  ui  the  IVovince  of  Ancona  in  the  Marches 
'( Vniral  Italy).  The  city  is  .situate<l  on  the  Adriatic 
at  the  month  of  the  Misa,  which  «lividc8  it  into  two 
norls.  Marit  ime  commerce,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
tai-ture  of  silk,  agriculture,  an<l  cattle-raising  form  the 
nK-ans  of  supjiort  of  the  imputation.  The  fortifica- 
tions ron»tructe«l  by  the  dukes  of  I'rbino  and  by  the 
popt-s  Htill  remain  in  pjirl.  Among  the  churches, 
(>»^idcii  the  cjitheilnd,  that  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
tinuie  (1491)  without  the  city  walls  deserves  men- 
tion; it  poew»-sses  a  Ma<lonna  with  six  saints  by  Peru- 
gino,  ami  another  M:ulonna  by  Piero  della  Krancesca. 
The  name  Senig.aliia  nvonis  the  Senones,  a  tribe  of 
Gaitbt  who  possessed  this  city  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Uonuans  The  latter  founded  a  colony  here 
ealleii  S-na  Ihwlria,  but  later  the  name  most  cotn- 
niniily  us«'<l  was  Senogallia  or  S4>nigallia.  In  the 
Civil  War  (h.c.  S2i  it  was  sacked  by  Pompey,  then 
one  of  SuUa's  generals.  It  was  pillaged  a  si'cond  time 
by  Alaric.  a.d.  40S.  Under  the  Byzantine  rule  it 
bplonned  to  the  «o-calle«l  Pentapolis.  Several  times 
ia  th«  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  the  Lombards 


attempted  to  capture  it,  and.  in  fact,  shortly  before 
the  city  was  beslowi-d  u|>on  the  Holy  See  it  was  the 
scat  of  a  Duke  Arioldo,  who  in  772  owed  allegiance 
to  King  Dcsiderius.  It  after^'ards  shared  the  vici.ssi- 
tudes  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  the  sciit  of  a  count.  In  the  ware 
between  the  popes  and  Frederick  II  it  belonge<l  for 
the  most  part  to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  for  which 
rc>ason  it  sustauietl  man)'  sieges,  and  was  in  12l>4 
sackeil  by  Percivale  Doria,  captain  of  King  Manfred. 
Hanlly  recovered  from  this  ciUaraity,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  Guido  di  Montefeltro  (12S0).  In  1300  it 
was  captured  by  Pandolfo  Malatesta  of  Pesaro  and 
remained  in  his  family,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  expelled  by  Cardinal  Bcrtrando  du  Poyet  and 
later  by  Canlinal  Albornoz  (1355).  In  1416  Ludo- 
\ico  ^ligliorati  of  Fenno  and  the  citira  of  Ancona 
and  Camcrino  formc-d  a  league  against  Galeotto 
Malatesta,  and  captured  Sinigaglia,  but  they  after- 
wards restored  it.  In  1445  it  was  taken  by  Sigis- 
mondo  Malatesta  of  Itimiui,  who  also  securetl  the 

investiture  from 
F^ugenius  IV  and 
fortific*!  the  city. 

After  various 
vici-ssitudes  Sinipng- 
lia  was  (1474)  given 
in  fief  to  Giovaniu 
della  Rovere,  a  neph- 
ew of  Sixtus  IV. 
He  married  the  last 
hein>«s  of  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  of  which 
the  city  thus  be- 
came a  part  (l.TOS). 
In  December,  1502, 
Sinigaglia,  which  had 
thrown  ojM'n  its 
g  a  t  e  8  to  Cajsar 
Borgia,  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated 
treachery  bj'  which 
Borgia  rid  liim.scif 
of  his  enemies,  the 
iietty  lords  of  the 
RonuigTia.  In  1624 
it  came  under  the  imme<liate  suzi-niinty  of  tlie 
|)opes.  In  1683  Turkish  pirates  di.sembarked  and 
plun(lere<l  the  city.  Sinigaglia  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pins  IX  and  B.  (Jheranlo  di  Scrra  (four- 
teenth centun.')-  The  patron  saint  of  Sinigaglia 
is  St.  Paulinus,  whose  Ixxly  is  preser\'ed  in  the 
catluHlnil  (iis  is  atteste<l  for  the  firat  time  in  1397). 
He  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with  St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  nor  is  it  known  to  what  eixK-h  he  Ihv 
longs.  The  first  bishop  of  certain  date  was  Venantius 
(502).  AI)out  .562  the  bishop  was  St.  Bonifacius, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  I/inibard  invasion  was  m:u*- 
t>Ted  by  the  Arians.  Unrlcr  Bi.shop  SigLsimintlus 
(c.  590)  the  relics  of  St.  Gaudentius.  Bishop  of  Rimini 
and  mart\T,  were  trans|K>rt(>d  to  Sinigaglia.  Other 
bishojjs  of  the  diocese  are:  Robertus  and  ThetMlosius 
(l().')7),  friends  of  St.  Peter  Damianus;  Jacopo  (1232- 
1270),  who  rebuilt  the  catluslnU  which  had  Ixvii  d«»- 
Btroyedin  126^1  by  the  Sanicen  troops  of  King  Man- 
freil';  Francesco  Mellini  (142S),  an  August iniaii,  who 
die<l  at  Rome,  sufTocated  by  the  crowd  at  a  coiisi.'<tory 
of  Egenius  IV.  Under  Bishoi)  .\ntonio  0>loiiilH>lla 
(14liS\  an  Augiistinian.  Sigi.smondo  Malatesta.  lord 
of  Sinigaglia,  angi-n^l  by  his  resi.stance  to  tin-  desinn'- 
tion  of  certain  houses,  caiiscil  the  calluNlrai  and  t lie 
episcop.-d  palace  to  be  demoli.shed.  The  precious 
materials  were  transp<jrlcMl  to  Rimini  and  were  u.sed 
in  the  construction  of  S.  Francesco  itrtnpio  MuhttfH- 
tiano).  Under  Bishop  Marco  Vigerio  <lella  Rovere 
(1513)  the  new  cathedral  wits  Ivgun  in  l."i40;  it  was 
corutccratetl  in  1.595  by  Pietpj  Ridolfi  (1591),  a  learned 
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writer.  Other  bishops  were  Cardinal  Antonio  Bar- 
berini,  a  Ciipuchin  brother  of  Urban  V  III;  Cardinal 
Domenicc)  Ponwoiani  (1714);  Annibale  <iella  Genga 
(1816),  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Leo  XU. 
The  diocese  ia  suffragan  of  Urbino;  it  has  48  parishes 
with  114  secular  and  78  regular  clergy;  92,QQ0  aouls; 
16  nuKiasterics  for  mra;  19  conventB  for  women; 
Mid  3  institutes  for  female  education. 

Cappkutti,  Le  eki—e  d' Italia  (Vraioe,  1857):  CorrBLU,  II 
tOMtata  •  raMMtra  <ti  StniqaUia  (A^li,  1890):  Maboctti, 
Jieiirifoin  orfMiw  9«r  gi»<>«llia  (noNaM,  vuss). 

U.  Beniov!. 

Sinls,  :i  titular  f<o<'  in  Armenia  Secunda,  suffnipan 
of  Mt'iiteno.  The  catalogue  of  titular  bishoprics 
of  the  Itonian  Curia  formerly  cualaiiit'd  a  of 
Sinitu,  in  Arinotiia.  W  hon  tlie  liat  was  re\ir^i'ti  iti 
1884,  tliis  nain<^  wm  repiaceti  by  Sinis,  mentioned  m 
belonging  to  Armenia  Secunda,  with  Melitcno,  now 
Malatia,  as  its  metropolis.  Ptolemy,  \'.  7,  5,  mcntioas 
&  town  called  Siniscolon  in  Cappadocia  at  Melitene^ 
near  ttie  £uphrate8.  MUllcr  in  his  "Notes  a 
Ptolemy «d.  Didot,  I  (Paris,  ISOl),  887,  identifies 
this  with  Sinekli,  a  village  the  Euphrates,  "ab 
Argovan  versus  ortum  nibcmum",  about  nineteen 
mill's  north  of  Malatia  in  the  vilayet  of  Mamourot 
uI-Ajuz,  But  it  niH'iiis  certain  that  Siiiiscolon  is  vl 
mis-reading  for  "Sinia  Coloriia",  a  form  found  in 
several  Mi»S.  lUuusay;  '"Atiia  Minor",  71.  272.  314, 
reads  Sinis  for  Pisonos  m  "Itinerar.  Anton."  and  es- 
peci.«iny  for  Sinispora  in  the  "Tab»ila  I'rutinK(  riana" 
(Sinis,  }']rpa),  and  places  Sinia  Colonia  twenty-two 
Roiaan  miles  west  of  Melitene,  on  the  road  to 
Cs>sarea.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  town  in  the 
Greek  "Notitiae  cpiscopatuum"  amon^  the  suffragMiB 
of  Mditene,  and  none  of  its  bishops  is  known,  ao  it 
Mens  never  to  Jaave  been  s  bkdioptio. 

8.  PiTKiulu}. 

Sirina.    See  SrnN'.\,  Diocese  of. 

Sinope,  a  titular  sec  in  Asia  minor.  f^MfTrn;;an  of 
Amasea  in  Helimopontus.  It  is  a  (Ji  Iv  ilony, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  ruphhiKonia, 
of  very  early  origin,  some  attributing  its  foundation 
to  the  AtgDoaut  AutolycuSi  a  companion  of  Hercules. 
Later  it  received  a  cobny  from  Miletus  which  seems  to 
have  been  expelled  or  oooquendter  the  Cimmerians 
(Herodotus,  IV,  12);  but  in  682  b.c.  the  Greeks 
succeeded  again  in  capturing  it.  Henceforth  Sinope 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  founded  several  colonies, 
among  thern  beinn  C"<Ta.su«,  Cotyora,  and  Trnpezn.'j. 
The  town  took  part  in  thi*  Peloponnesian  War,  suj>- 
porting  -Vtlien.-i.  Xenophoii  ><toppcd  there  with  his 
forces  on  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  ThouNind  (Anab. 
V.  V,  3;  Diodor.  8icul..  XIV,  HO,  :i2:  Amtnien 
Marcel.,  XXll,  8),  Fruitlessly  besieged  in  220  n.c. 
by  Xlithridates  IV,  King  of  Pontus,  Sinopc  was  taken 
by  Phamaccs  in  183  B.C.,  and  became  the  ca{»tal 
and  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  It  was  the 
bkthplaoe  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who  adomed  it 
with  roafnifieent  monuments  Mid  ocastraicted  lai||B 
arsenals  there  for^  his  fleet.  Lucdius  esptured  it 
and  gave  it  back  its  autonomy.  Canar  also  estab- 
lished the  (."olonia  Julia  Ca'sarea  thore  in  45  b.c. 
when  his  supremacy  bepin.  Smope  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  cynic  philo^ioph<•r,  DiftRenes.  Di- 
philu.s,  the  coriiie  {Mvet.  and  .\<|uiln,  the  Jew,  who 
translated  llie  Old  Tc>itainent  into  ( Ircek  in  the  second 
century  a.d.  A  Christian  community  existed  there 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  centurv,  with  a  bisliop, 
the  father  <^  the  celebrated  heretic  Marcion,  whom  he 
empeUed  htm  his  diocese.  Among  Us  other  bisliop^* 
may  be  mentioned  St.  Phocas,  venerated  on  22 
Septembo',  wittl  St.  Pltocas,  the  gardener  of  the  same 
town,  who  is  possilily  to  be  identified  with  liim: 
PhiliiBireBioii,  prasent  at  the  Coimdls  of  Gangree  and 
Philippopolis  in  343  and  .344;  Antiochus  at  the  Ooun- 
cil  of  (Jhalcedon,  451;  Sergius  at  the  Sixth  CEcumenical 


Ck>uncil,  681;  Zeno,  who  was  exiled  in  712  for  oppos- 
ing Monothelitism;  Gregory,  present  at  the  Seventh 
Conocil  in  787,  breaded  in  793  for  revolting  against 
the  emperor,  etc.  A  little  before  1315  the  Bishop 
of  Sinc^  driven  out  of  his  see  by  the  TutIeb,  received 
in  compenaatian  the  metropcdes  of  Sida  and  Sjylsma 
(Mildoaich  and  Mttiler,  "Acta  patriaithatus  Con- 
stantinopolitani",  I,  34);  the  diocese  must  have  been 
suppressed  upon  his  death,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  "  N'otitia'  cpiscopatuum"  of  the  tiftef-utli  century. 
In  1401  a  Greek  uiercluml  who  vi.^ited  8inope  found 
everything  in  disorder  as  a  result  of  the  Turkish 
inroads  (Wftchter,  "Dor  ^'erfall  des  Crieehentiiros 
in  Kleinasi<  '11  ini  XI^  .  Jahrhundert  ',  20j|  however, 
the  town,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  of  Tra- 
pezu.s  from  1204  was  not  captured  till  1470  by 
Mahomet  II.  In  November,  1S53,  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  liusstans  in  the  port  of 
Knope.  Sinope  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak 
of  the  vilayet  of  Ckitamouni,  containing  15.0(X>  in- 
habitants,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  Greek  schis* 
maticB. 

HuiTH,  Did.  of  Grrrk  and  Roman  Geoo.  (London,  1870),  a.  v.; 
Robinson,  Aneitnt  Sinope  (BBltimore,  1906);  Lb  Qcien,  Orient 
thri'iinnut  (Paris,  1740),  I.  £37-40:  VAlUia.  La  tttauea  <te 
Sinopt  ill  Echo*  d'Orisnt,  XI.  210-13:  CuiMav,  £«  nnmtt 
d'Atit  (Paris,  1S»1>,  IV.  574-82. 

S.  Vailu^. 

Sisf  agaixiat  tliaHoljrOhott.  See  Hoi,t  Gaoer, 
sabtitleVUL 

SlnuMM^  Smum  or.  flea  ™w,  Sanrr, 

Pope. 

W/aa,  See  Jbbtoaum. 

Slon,  a  titular  see  in  A.^ia  Minor,  .«uffragan  of 
Ephesus.  No  civil  document  mentions  it.  it  is 
numbered  among  the  suffragans  of  Ephesus  in  the 
Greek  "Notitiw  cpiscopatuum",  fn»m  the  seventh  to 
the  thirteenth  centurj'.  [See  Gelzer  in  "Althand- 
lungen  der  k.  baver.  Akademie  der  Wiss.",  1.  CI. 
XXI  Bd.  Ill  .\bth'.  (Munich,  1900),  536,  552-  Idein, 
"Georgii  Cyprii  dcscriptio  orbis  romani"  (Leipaigf 
1890),  8,  62;  Parthcy,  "Hienicles  Synecdemus  e 
Notit.  gr.  episcopat.  (Berlin,  1866),  61.  103,  155. 
167,  203,  24o.|  The  names  of  only  three  bishops  oi 
Sion  are  known:  Xestorius,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Ephej^us,  4;n ;  John,  at  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
(392;  Philip,  repreftent<'d  at  Xicjca,  7S7,  by  the  priest 
Theognis  il^-  (iuieii,  "t>riens  cliri.stianus",  T,  721). 
This  author  a.«ks  if  Basil,  Hi.shop  w6\«ut'Avaiu¥  rep- 
resented at  Chalcedon,  451,  b}'  his  metropolitan 
does  not  belong  to  Sion;  it  is  more  likely  that  ne  was 
Bishop  of  Asmis.  Ramsay  ("Asia  Minor",  105) 
thinks  that  fSoa  is  iirobably  the  same  town  as 
Tianae,  or  Tiarae  mentioned  by  Pliny,  V,  33,  3,  and 
Hieroclee,  661,  8,  and  Attaca,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
XIIL  607:  but  this  ie  veiy  doubtful.  In  any  case 
the  nte  w  Sion  is  unknown. 

S.  Rfrnunks. 

Sion,  DiorKi^E  or  OSnnmnmis),  a  Swim  bisboprie 

depending  directly  on  the  Holy  See. 

ilixinry. — The  Diocese  of  Sion  is  the  oldest  in  Swit- 
zerland and  one  of  the  oldest  north  of  the  .\lps.  At 
first  its  .sec  was  at  Octodorura,  now  called  Martinach, 
or  Marlignv.  According  to  tradition  thi're  waa  a 
Bishop  of  Octodorura,  name<l  < Jkk'  fius,  as  early  as 
A.  D.  :iOO.  However,  the  first  autlu-nticiited  l)ishop 
is  St.  Theodore  (d.  .'J'.U  i,  who  w;us  prexiit  at  the 
Council  of  Aquileia  in  3H1.  ()n  the  Knot  where  the 
Abbey  of  Saint^Mauricc  now  stands  he  built  a  church 
in  honour  of  St.  Mauritius,  martyred  here  about  300. 
He  also  induced  the  hermits  of  the  vicinity  to  unite 
in  a  common  life,  thus  beginning  the  .\bbey  of  Saint- 
Maurice,  the  oldest  north  of  the  Alps.  Theodore 
rebuilt  tiie  ohurch  at  Sion,  wlneh  had  been  destroyed 
by  Erapoor  MaadmianuB  at  the  tx^aning  of  the 
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fourth  century.  At  first  the  dioccfle  was  a  suffni^an 
of  Vieone;  later  it  became  suffragan  of  Tarentaise. 
In  580  the  bishop,  St.  Heliodorus,  transferred  the  see 
to  Sion,  tm  Ootaoonim  waa  frequently  endanoned  by 
the  janndatiomi  of  tlw  Rhone  and  the  Dranoe. 
There  were  frequent  disputes  with  the  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Maurice,  who  were  jealously  watch- 
ful that  thr-  bishops  should  nut  extend  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  abbiey.  Several  of  the  bishops  uniti^l 
bf)th  oRic<«,  as:  Wilohariufl  (7(H-.Hfl  ,  pn  viuusly 
Archbishop  of  V'icnnr,  fn)m  which  he  had  b('<  ii  drivfii 
by  the  S;tr;icinH ;  St.  Altt'u-i,  wlio  received  from  the 
p<)p«'  a  Hull  of  fxernptK^n  in  fiivoiir  of  the  monastery 
(7*^l)l;  Aimo  II,  torn  of  Count  Hubert  of  Savoy,  who 
entertainnl  Leo  IX  at  Saint-Maurice  in  1049. 

The  last  king  of  Upper  Burgundy,  Rudolph  III, 
fllAted  the  Countship  of  Valais  to  Binliop  Hugo 
(809-1017);  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
HNven  made  the  bishop  the  iWMit  fwwerful  ruler  in 
the  vall^  of  the  Upper  Rhone.  Taking  tliis  donation 
as  a  bane,  the  biaoo|)a  (tf  Skill  atfloded  their  aeoular 
power,  aaa  the  relipouBnietropolk  of  the  valkybeeame 
abo  the  political  centre.  However,  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  was  the  cause  of  violent  disputes  in  the 
following  centuries.  For,  while  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  extended  over  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rhone  above  Lake  (leneva,  the  Coiuitsdii)  of 
Valais  includi-d  only  the  up|)er  part  of  llic  valley, 
reaching  to  runfluence  of  tlie  Trient  and  the 
Rhone.  The  attempts  of  the  bishops  of  Sion  to 
oarr>'  their  secular  power  fjirther  down  the  Rhone 
Wtn  bitterly  and  successfully  o]}poaed  by  the  abbots 
of  Samt-Maurice,  who  had  obtained  laige  poaBeenoni 
m  Lmrer  Valais.  The  bishops  were  also  opposed  by 
the  patrons  of  the  abbey,  the  oounte  of  Savoy, 
who  uaed  this  poattioa  to  inenase  their  suserainty 
over  Lower  Vanas.  The  medieval  bishops  of  Sion 
belonged  generally  to  noble  families  of  Savour  and 
Valais  an«f  were  often  drawn  into  the  feuds  of  Uiese 
families.  Moreover  the  bishops  were  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  petty  feudal  noliles  of  Valais,  who, 
trusting  to  their  fortifird  rastlcH  on  nx-ky  heights, 
sought  to  eva<ie  the  supremacy  of  the  bishoj)  who  was 
at  the  same  time  count  and  prefect  of  the  Huly  Roman 
Empire  Other  (>p(KmentJ<  of  the  bishopH  were  the 
flour;sliitii:  jx'!is;uit  communities  of  I'pper  \'ulaia, 
which  were  calletl  later  the  sieben  Zehnlen  (seven- 
tentbfl).  Their  struggles  with  Savoy  forced  the 
bishops  to  grant  continually  increasing  political  rights 
to  tie-  {K-.-ksant  communities.  Thus  Bishop  Wiluam 
IV  of  Raron  (1437-57)  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
dvil  and  criminal  juriadietion  over  the  neben  ZehnUn 
by  the  Tkeaty  of  Naters  in  1446,  while  a  revolt  of 
Us  sid>ieets  eompelled  Bishop  Jost  of  Silhieii  (1483- 
96)  to  flee  from  the  diocese.  Walter  II  of  Supersax 
(1457-821  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the  Swiss  against 
Charh-s  the  Ikihi  of  Burgundy  and  his  eonfedirate, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  147^)  dmve  the  House  of 
R'»voy  from  Lower  Valais.  The  most  important 
bishop  of  this  era  was  .Matthew  .Schinner  (1499-1. 522), 
a  highly  cultivate*!  Humanist.  Bishop  Sehitmer, 
fearing  that  French  supremacy  would  endanger  the 
fre*Hlom  of  the  SwisB,  placed  the  militarv-  force  of  the 
dioc«*iw  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope  and  in  1510  brought 
about  an  fiBmw  for  five  years  betwe<'n  the  Swiss 
Confederaev  and  the  Roman  Church.  In  return 
for  this  Julius  II  made  the  bishop  a  cardinal.  In 
1513  the  bishop  had  suooeeded  in  having  his  diooeae 
■epaiated  from  the  Arehdiooese  of  Tarentaise  and 
meed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  pope.  The 
defeat  of  the  .Swiss  in  1.51.5  at  the  battle  of  Af  arignano, 
at  whir-h  Schinner  himself 'fought,  weakened  his  p)si- 
tion  in  the  dif>cese,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  ot  his 
brothers  !'-<i  to  a  revolt  of  his  subjeots;  in  1U8  he  was 

obliKod  to  leave  the  diocese. 

The  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  little 
acoq>taooe  in  Valais,  although  preaohen  were  sent 


into  the  canton  from  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle.  In 
1529  Bishap  Adrian  I  of  Riedmatten  (I529-4S),  the 
cathedral  cnapter,  and  the  iMea  ZehnUn  formed  aa 
alltanoe  with  the  CathoUe  eHitani  of  the  Gooledam* 
tion,  the  purpose  of  wUeh  WW  to  ■r'*****-ff^n  and  pro- 
tect the  Catholic  Faith  in  dl  the  territories  of  the 
allied  cantons  against  the  efforts  of  the  Reformed  can- 
tons. On  account  of  this  alliance  Valais  .aided  in  gain- 
ing the  victor}-  of  the  Catholics  over  the  followers  of 
Z\i.  itij;li  at,  Cappel  in  1531;  this  vietors-  saved  the  jxitj- 
s<'MSU)iis  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Switzerland.  The 
ablxits  of  Saint -Mauri I  I'  uppoM  ii  all  religious  innova- 
tions as  energetically  i\s  did  lJislioi)s  .\dnan  I  of  Ried- 
matten, Hildebrand  of  Rie<iiiiatteii  {UyiVy-KM),  and 
Adrian  11  of  Riednmtten  (1(304-13],  so  that  the  whole 
of  Valais  remained  Catholic.  Both  .Adrian  IX  and hJa 
successor  Hildebrand  Jost  (1613-38)  were  aftin  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  t he  sithen  ZdMtm  in  ngatd  tO 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  secular  supremaQgr.  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  these  quarrab  and  not  to  en* 
danger  the  Catholic  Faith  be  rdinqniahed  in  1030  the 
greater  part  of  his  rights  as  aeoular  waeraini  and  tho 
power  of  the  bishop  was  thereafter  limited  aunoat  en- 
tirely to  the  spiritual  sphere. 

Thr  He<  iilar  |K)wer  of  the  bishupi^  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  1798  Valais,  after  an 
heroic  stnigEle  against  the  .supremacy  of  France,  waa 
incorporated  into  the  Helvetian  Heptiblic,  and  Hi.shop 
John  Anthony  Hlitter  1 17',K>  lsl7)  retire<l  to  Xovara. 
During  the  sway  of  Napoleon  \'alais  w;is  separated 
fn)m  .Switzerland  in  1.S02  as  the  Rhodanic  Repubhc, 
and  in  1810  was  united  with  France.  Most  of  the 
monasteries  wmnqipreseed.  In  1814  Vabiis  threw  off 
French  suprenUMnf.  wlien  the  .Allies  entered  the  tei^ 
riUny;  in  1815  it  JoiMd Switzerland  as  one  of  the  cao- 
tona.  AspartialoompenaalionforthehMBof  iibaeo- 
olar  power  the  Indiop  received  a  post  of  honour  in  the 
Di^  of  the  eanton  and  tiie  ijcht  to  four  votes.  Dis- 
putes often  arose  as  die  CSonstitution  of  181.5  of  the 
canton  gave  Upper  Valais  political  predominnnrc  in 
the  cantonal  government ,  notwithstanding  the  fact  t  hat 
its  jK>pulation  was  amaller  than  that  of  Lower  N'alais. 
This  le<l  in  1840  to  a  civil  war  with  I^)wer  Valais, 
where  the"  Young  Swi.s8"  p.irty,  hostileto  the  Church, 
were  in  control.  The  party  friendly  to  theChurrh  cfm- 
quered.  it  is  true,  and  tlie  influence  of  the  Church 
over  teaching  was,  at  first,  preserved,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  defeat  of  the  Sonderbund,  with  which 
Valais  had  united,  a  nuUcol  (Government  gained  oon- 
trol  in  1847.  The  new  administ  ration  at  once  showed 
itself  unfriendly  to  the  Church,  secularized  many 
church  landed  properties,  and  wrung  lai^  sume  of 
mowor  turn  the  bishop  and  monaateriea.  Wlaen  in 
1^  W0  moderate  party  gained  the  cantonal  deetion, 
negotiations  were  bi^n  with  Bishop  Peter  Joseph 
von  Preux  (1843-75),  and  friendly  relations  were  ro- 
storcfl  between  the  diocese  and  the  canton.  In  IS.SO 
the  two  jKiwers  came  to  an  agrwinent  tus  to  the  lancLs 
taken  from  the  Church  in  1.S4.S;  these,  sf)  far  as  they 
had  not  been  .sold,  were  given  buek  for  their  origin.al 
uses  Since  then  the  bi.^hop  :iii<i  thf  ( ivernrm-nt 
have  iM-en  on  friendly  terms.  The  new  Constitution 
of  1907  declares  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  canton,  and  forbids  any  union  of  spiritual 
and  secular  functions.  The  ordinances  re|(ulating  the 
election  of  a  bishop  which  hav<>  l>een  in  existence  from 
ttffy  times,  at  least,  contradict  this  (see below).  The 
present  bishop  is  Juliua  Mauritius  Abbot,  b.  12  Sept., 
184fi,  appointed  auxiliaiy  bishop  cum  Jurttueett$iain» 
1  Oct.,  1895,  succeeded  to  the  see  26  Feb.,  IMl. 

StaH8tie4i. — The  boimdaries  of  the  Diocese  of  Valais 
have  hardly  b(>en  chnnped  since  it  founded;  the 
diocese  includes  the  I'pfHT  Kh<jne  \'alley,  that  is,  the 
Canton  of  N'alais,  with  exception  of  the  exempt  Ab- 
l:H>y  of  Saint-Maurice,  and  of  the  Catholic  inh-nbitants 
of  Saint-(»ingolph,  who  belong  to  the  P'ronch  Diocese 
of  Annecy;  it  also  includes  the  parishes  of  Bex  and 
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Aigle  that  belong  to  the  Canton  of  \'uuil.  In  15)11 
the  diocese  had  11  drarifries,  125  parishi-s,  7U  cliap- 
laincies,  208  secular  pm  sis,  KHo  regular  priesta  and 
professed,  about  120,000  Catholics.  Nearlly  30  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  diocese  sptak.  German, 
and  nearly  65  per  cent  French;  the  language  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  is  Italian.  The  bishop  is  Reeled 
by  tiie  dHnominBtiiftiMUly  takud  Great  Council  from  a 
Iwl  of  four  ondMetee  pwented  by  the  cathedral  cluqf 
ter,  and  the  election  u  laid  before  the  pope  for  eoo- 
firmation.  The  c&thcdral  chapter  oounate  of  ten 
canons;  in  addition  five  rectors  are  included  among 
the  cathedral  ck'rK>'.  The  olorRV'  arc  trained  at  a 
wiiiinarv  for  iiric^t.s  .it  .'^ion  '  li!i.s  six  orclesiastical 
prof<"s..'*<>rs  anil  tw<  lv»'  resilient  siudent.s;  tIhtc  are  also 
six  thitjlogical  studt-nt.s  stuiiyiii^r  ;i1  the  I'niM  r^ity  of 
Innsbruck.  The  ri'li);i(iu.s  <)nl<  i-s  of  men  in  tlic  dio- 
cese are:  .-\unn."<tinian  CanoiLs,  with  houses  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  at  Marti>£ny, 
containing  altogether  45  priests,  6  professed  and  7  laj  - 
brothers;  Capucbins,  at  Sion  and  Saint^Mauhoe, 
numbering  22  priests,  6  students  of  theolo^,aiid9  lay- 
brothers.  The  exempt  abbey  of  AugUfrtmian  Caoons 
at  Saint-Maurice  contains  46  priests»  9  professed  and 
lay-biDthm.  The  orden  and  eoogregations  of  nuns 
in  the  dioeese  are:  BemardiDei  at  Golombay :  Ilospit  al 
Sisters  at  Sion;  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Saint- 
Maurice;  Franciscan  Nuns,  at  the  same  place;  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  the  Holy  Cros.'<  at  Sion,  Leuk,  and Leu- 
kcrbad;  I  rfuline  Nuns  at  Sion  and  Brieg. 

Hiinii  rT.  Valirsia  rhriit.  leu  dint.  .Sf(/unrn«ij  Xm(.  Barm  (Sion, 
17^11-  HiiieARB,  tlu   Vnlnii  K'icni-vii.  IH44):  RirROENSR, 

Dtf  llfiUjru  ilea  tmtlitfT  Latule*  (Einiuc<ii-ln.  lSTi7);  ('>REM*rD, 
f'(iM/.vu»  iln  ittquft  dt  Sion  (I.iiuiionnr.  ISWI:  Idem.  Ooc. 
TtUiti/f  ti  I'Knl.  du  ValaiM  <L«uaaiiaf,  IHT.'j  M):  (iat,  /lt»!.  du 
I'uMk  fGiMieva.  IS(4iS-89j;  Idem.  MHangm  d'htet.  taiaueantu 
(r..'n«"Vtt.  IH91);  Kamkac.  I.t  Vnla\t  h,tt.  (.Sion.  1H91);  BCriii, 
/>!.■  iaih,  Kirrhf  ilrr  Srh\rm  (Munich.  Itl02*;  BouRBfiN.  L\irrh- 
rr/,iut  ».  I'ul'/c'ull'-r  I  1  ri Im ii  1  rif,  I'IKI:  ;  MflnngtM  d'hltt.  It  ■i\\Tchinl. 
dt  (<i  I'X.  hflritniut  dt  Siiint- Maurire  (19011;  Gresvt.  Ihtt. 
mndrrnedu  Valoii  1638-1816  (Geneva,  190I):  Uciwun.  Hechrrcht* 
tur  U*  oria.  4*»  MM*  d*  Omite,  Lautanne,  .Sum.  rir.  (Psria. 

ewiv  wUiMr  OaHk.  (Vim.  laga— ). 

Joseph  Lins. 

Itonttfc.  See  Qabxixl  Sionita. 

Sioux  City,  Diocbsb  of  (StoroUTAW.),  erected  15 

Juii  .  I  H).'.  by  lAHi  XIII.  The  establishment  of  this 
diocese  wa-s  providetl  fur  in  the  Bull  ai)jx)iiitinK  Most 
Rev.  .lohii  .).  Keane,  D.l).,  U>  the  Archbishopric  of 
Diil)ii(iue  on  Jl  July,  11>00.  This  provi.sion  was  made 
on  tlie  occasion  of  tliat  appointment  for  the  rea.son 
that  (he  n<'\v  ili..ii^e  wa.s  taken  eiilirely  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Dubuque.  It  compriws  twenty-four 
counties  in  north-western  Iowa,  including  a  territory 
of  14,518  square  miles.  Sioux  City  is  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  western  boundarj-  of  Iowa,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  abtwt  one  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Omaha.  With  the  eme|Vtioa  of 
lypH  Moin<>s.  the  capital,  it  ia  the  lai|Mt  and  IMMt en- 
terprising municipality  in  the  State  of  lowa,  oontMn- 
ing  a  population  of  between  fifty  and  si.xty  thousand. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  rich  iiKricultural  roun- 
trs'.  and  relies  diiefly  on  tlie  pro<iucts  of  the  soil,  of 
which  the  stai>le  .irticle  is  corn;  consequently  gniiii- 
]>aeking  is  the  cliief  industry  of  Siou.x  City.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  almost  sixty 
thou.sand.  It  h:i.s  i;iS  cliurclies,  iueliifliiiK  mis-ions, 
122  pru^ts.  of  wlioni  (5  are  religious  i  I  I  ri.irs  Mitmr 
and  2  Tailiers  of  tin-  S:icred  Heart::  .'».'!  parochial 
schools,  with  4  hospitals;  4  academies;  2  scln«)ls  of 
domestic  .science;  an  orphanage,  a  (lood  Shepherd 
home,  an  infant  asjdum,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and  a 
working  girls'  home.  There  are  7327  chilthen  in  the 
pariah  schoojsj  and  nearly  8000  under  Catholk  eare. 
The  eompootipn  of  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
(fiocese  is  Knglish-speakiiu;  and  Oerman.  Tliese  form 
the  principal  elements  of  the  Church's  membership 
here,  unil  are  almost  equally  divided  in  numbers. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  weutcm  Cathohcism  is 


manifest  here  as  in  otlier  western  dioceses,  that  is  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  people  for  parochial  schools 
wherever  it  is  possible.  Out  of  the  10,(XX)  children 
of  school  age  (i.  e.  under  seventeen  years)  in  the 
diocese,  three-fourths  are  in  parochial  schools.  The 
following  orders  conduct  schools  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  the  dioce.se:  Sisters  of  Charity  B.V.M.,  Sisters 
c(  Oiriatian  Charity,  Sistersof  St.  Dominic,  Sisters  of 
St.  FVaneia  (Dubuque,  Iowa),  Fhmdaean  Siiten  (Clin- 
ton, Iowa),  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Adoration, 
School  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Prceentation  Nuns,  Ser- 
vants of  MiiT)-,  Sisters  of  St.  ltenediot>  Siaten  of 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  the  Good  Slie|)herd. 

Since  its  establishment  nine  yearx  ago,  the  diocese 
is  thorf)ughly  organizetl  and  has  bwn  constantly 
ex])anding  by  the  ere<'tion  of  churches,  schools,  and 
otfiiT  institutions.  The  present  bishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  I'hilip  J.  Garrigan,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of 
the  liioi  ese,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  early  forties, 
cniiK'  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  and  receive<i  his 
eleuicntar)' education  in  the  public  schools  of  Lowell^ 
Mass.  He  pursued  his  classical  course  at  St.  QuHtlei'a 
College,  Ealioott  City,  Marvland,  and  counes  of 
philoflophv  and  theology  at  uie  Frovineial  Seminaiy 
of  New  Yoric  aft  Troy,  where  he  mm  mdained  on  11 
June,  1870.  After  a  ahert  tenn  as  curate  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Troy  seminan,*  for  three 
years;  and  was  for  fourteen  years  afterwards  pjistor 
of  St.  Bernard's  C'hurch,  Kitc-hburg,  Massachusetts. 
In  the  fall  of  ISNS  he  was  apixiintwl  first  vice-rector  of 
the  Catholic  l  iiiversity  fit  Washington.  D.  C..  which 
I>osition  he  al.M)  held  for  fourt<MMi  vears.  He  wa.-< 
named  Bi.shop  of  Siou.x  Citvon21  Nlarch,  1902,  and 
conset'rated  at  the  w>e  of  his  home  diocesi-,  Springfield, 
Mitssachusetts,  on  25  May  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  T.  D.  Beavea,  and  on  18  June  folhming 
took  poBBCsaion  of  hie  see. 

Pmup  J.  Gamioaw. 

Mam  fiUit  Dwcm  op  (Srvoxoombkbis),  suf- 
tnguk  ef  St.  Paul,  oomprises  all  that  ^art  of  the  State 
of  South  Chikota  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  an  area 

of  .'}4,H(il  s()uare  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the 
state,  forming  the  prraent  Dioces*-  of  L«'ad,  was  de- 
tache<l  fnim  the  Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  S  August, 
1902.  The  early  history  of  religion  in  ."^oiith  Dakota 
(until  1S79)  iiiu-^t  be  sought  for  in  the  histories  re- 
sjn'ctiveh' of  St.  Paul.  Dubucpie,  and  Nebraska.  The 
first  Ma.s8  celebrated  in  .S)Uth  Dakota  was  in  1H42, 
in  Brown  County,  by  the  late  Mon.signor  Ravoux  of 
St.  I'aul  on  his  first  vi.sit  to  the  Sioux  Indians;  and  the 
first  church  erected  was  in  1S67,  by  the  late  Father 
Pierre  Boucher,  who  was  sent  by  Bishop  Grace  of  St. 
Paul  to  JefiTeraon,  Union  County,  to  attend  the 
Cathohcs  scattered  about  that  centre.  In  August, 
1870,  the  Vicariafte  Apoetolic  of  Dakota,  wboae  bound- 
aries corresponded  with  the  then  eidsting  civil  bound- 
aries of  the  newly  fonni-*!  TerritoHr"  of  Dakota,  was 
estublisheil,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Martin  Marty, 
.\l)l)ot  of  .St.  Meinrad's  li<'ne<lietine  Abbey,  Indiana, 
nominate<i  Bi.shop  of  'I'iberia.s  and  vicar  .Apostolic  of 
the  new  district.  Bishop  .Marty  wa.s  coiisecra1<'d  in 
the  Church  of  St.  I''enliiiaiiil,  Fenliiiaiid.  Intli.-tna, 
1  Feb.,  ISSO.  by  the  Riuht  Reverend  Francis  .^ihis 
Chatard,  the  pre^  nt  Bishop  of  IncUanaixjlis.  The 
vicariate  was  an  inuneiwe  district  to  govern  (149,112 
square  miles)  with  s<  arcely  any  mode  of  traveUing, 
except  In"  the  primitive  ox  or  mule  teams.  A  few 
miles  of  railroaa  existed  from  Sioux  City  to  Yankton. 
The  new  ^-icar  ApoetoBc  went  directly  to  Yatdctoo, 
where  he  took  up  nia  icsidenoe.  He  found  12  nriesta 
Udminiatering  to  a  scattered  Catholic  popuUithm  of 
leas  than  14,000  souls  and  20  churches.  Many  and 
hemic  were  the  hards^hips  endured  by  both  bishop 
ami  !iri'-t>  At  the  close  of  ISSl  the  number  of 
priests  iucreat>ed  to  37,  the  number  of  churches  to  43 
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with  33  statioiw.  There  were  3  convents,  2  academies 
for  younj;  ladies,  4  panx-hial  schools  for  the  white  and 
4  8chtK)L»  for  the  Indian  children,  while  the  Cathohc 
population,  including  700  Indiana,  numlM-red  15,800 
aouL$.  Tlie  <locatie  l)eKinninK  with  1880,  witnessotl  a 
wonderful  development  and  the  |x>pulation  increased 
from  i;i5.1S0  to  250,000.  The  statiatica  at  the  end 
of  1SS3  «how  45  priestB,  82  churche*,  67  stations,  4 
c<invpnts.  4  academies,  12  parochial  schooU,  0  Indian 
s<  h<x)U  and  a  Catholic  population,  including  1,600 
Indiana,  of  25.600  souls.  The  Tcrritorj'  of  Dakota 
was  di\-ided  by  Act  of  Congress,  22  February',  IS89, 
and  the  two  slates.  North  and  South  E>akota,  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  2  November,  1889.  The  same 
month  witnessed  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
vicariate,  and  two  new  dioceatw  were  formed,  Sioux 
Falls  (South  Dakota)  with  Bishop  Marty  its  first 
bishop:  and  Jamestown  (North  Dakota),  now  Fargo, 
with  Bishop  Shanley  (d.  July,  1909)  its  first  incum- 
bent. In  18W  Hishop  Marty  was  transferred  to  the 
Dioccac  of  St.  Cloud,  Aliune«$ota,  where  he  died  19  Sep- 
tember, 1896. 

The  efforts  of  Bishop  Marty  were  crowned  with 
mar>  ellous  success.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  Indian  race.  He  spoke  their  language  and  Irans- 
Iate<l  hvnins  and  pravers  into  their  tongue.  The  second 
and  preiwnt  (1911)  'Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Gorman,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chu!<ett«,  1  May,  lfiH3,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  St. 
Paul,  and  was  "one  of  the  first  two  students  selects! 
for  thv  priesthood  by  Bishop  Cretin,  the  other  was 
ArchbUhop  Ireland.  Having  pursued  his  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  France,  he  returned  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  5  November,  1865.  He  was 
pasUjr  in  turn  of  Rochester  and  Faribault,  Minn.,  and 
first  pn':*i<lent  and  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at 
St.  Thomas'  College,  St.  Paul.    In  1890  he  was  ap- 

Pjinted  Profejtsor  of  Church  Historj'  in  the  Cathoho 
nivernitv.  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  (19  April, 
1896)  bv  Cartlinal  SatoUi,  then  Apostolic  delegate 
to  this'  countrj',  and  on  2  May,  1896,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  pro-cathedral  of  his  episcopal  see. 
The  stati-xtics  of  the  diocese  then  showed  51  secular 
and  14  regiihir  priests,  50  churches  with  resident 
priests.  61  mi.>««ions  with  churchcH,  100  stations,  10 
chapels.  14  part»chial  schools,  61  Indian  schools,  2 
orpnanag<f>,  and  1  hospital.  There  were  3  conununi- 
ties  of  men  and  6  of  women,  while  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, white  and  Indian,  was  estimated  at  :j0,(X)0 
mmls.  bi.>«hop  ()'(]orman  infiisetl  new  life  into  the 
diocesK'.  The  jxjpulation  increasetlso  rapidly  that  in 
HK)2  the  Diocese  of  Ijea<i  waserectcxl.  The  statistics 
of  the  diocese  (1911)  are  in  priests,  secular  102, 
rvgular  13;  students  10;  churcheu  with  resident  priests, 
91;  niis.'<ioiL4  with  churches,  70;  stations,  23;  chap^'ls, 
13;  parochial  srhwU,  23  with  2..500  children  in  at- 
tendance; hospitids,  4.  There  are  3  communities  of 
men:  Bene<iiftines,  Eudists,  and  the  Clerics  of  St. 
Viateur.  The  communities  of  women  are:  Dominican 
Sisters;  Pre!»<>ntation  Nuns;  Benedictine  Sisters;  Sis- 
t«'n»  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  School  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis,  and  the  .Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Louis. 
Columbus  College  at  Chamberlain,  in  charge  of  the 
Clerics  of  St.  Viateur  is  an  iastitution  of  great  promi-w. 
The  Catholic  population,  including  500  Indians,  is 
50.000.  Ii!  the  vicariate  .4postolic  of  thirty-one  years 
tipt,  where  there  were  only  1  bishop  and  12  priests, 
then  are  now  (,1911)  4  bwhops  and  284  priests. 

ZHorcMi*  ArchitTM;  Ca'holie  Oirfetnrut:  pe-rnonal  rocolloctioiu. 

Daniel  F.  Desuo.vd. 

Slooz  Indian!,  the  lar^ccst  and  most  important 
Indian  trilx»  north  of  Mexico,  with  the  single  excej)- 
tion  of  the  Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  who,  however,  lack 
the  "olidarity  of  the  Sioux,  being  widely  scattered 
oo  both  fides  of  the  international  boundar>',  while 
A' I  v  .— 2 


the  Sioux  are  virtually  all  within  the  United  States 
and  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  kept  up 
close  connexion  among  the  various  bands. 

Namk  and  Affiliation. — The  name  Sioux  (pro- 
nounced Su)  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French  spelling 
of  the  name  by  which  they  were  anciently  known  to 
their  eastern  Algonquian  neighbours  and  enemies, 
viz.  Nadouesaioux,  signifying  "little  snakes",  i.  e. 
little,  or  secondarj'  enemies,  as  distinguished  from 
the  eastern  Nadowe,  or  enemies,  the  Iroquois.  This 
ancient  name  Ls  now  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  modem  Ojibwa  term  Buanag,  of  uncertain 
etymology.  TTiey 
call  themselves 
Dakota,  Nakota, 
or  Lakota,  accord- 
ing to  dialect, 
meaning  "allies". 
From  the  forms 
Dakota,  Lakota, 
and  Sioux  arc  de- 
rived numerous 
place-names  with- 
in their  ancient 
area,  including 
those  of  two  great 
states.  Linguisti- 
cally the  Sioux  are 
of  the  great  Siouan 
stock,  to  which 
they  have  given 
name  and  of  which 
they  themselves 
now  constitute 
nearly  three- 

fourtha.    Other  cognate  tribes  are  the 
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.Assiniboin, 

Crow,  Hiclataa,  or  Minitarl,  Mandan,  Winnebago. 
Iowa,  Omaha,  Ponca,  Oto,  Missouri,  Kaw,  Osage,  ana 
Ouapaw,  all  excepting  the  Winnebago  living  west  of 
the  Alississippi;  together  with  a  number  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  territories  in  Miaais-sippi  and  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  tnc  Carolinas  and  V'irgmia,  ail  now  vir- 
tually e-xtinct,  excepting  a  handful  of  Catawba  in  South 
Carolina.  Linguistic  and  traditionary  evidence  indi- 
cate this  eastern  region  as  the  original  home  of  the 
stock,  although  the  period  and  causes  of  the  westward 
migration  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Sioux 
language  is  spoken  in  three  principal  dialects,  viz. 
Santee  (pronounced  Sahntee),  or  eastern;  Yankton, 
or  middle;  and  Teton,  or  western,  difTering  chiefly 
in  the  interchange  of  (/,  n,  and  /,  as  indicatwl  in  thio 
various  forms  of  the  tribal  name.  The  Assiniboin 
are  a  seceded  branch  of  the  Yankton  division,  having 
separated  from  the  parent  tribe  at  some  time  earlier 
than  1640. 

HiawRV. — WTien  and  why  the  Sioux  removed  from 
their  original  home  in  the  East,  or  by  what  route 
they  reache<l  the  upper  Mississippi  country,  are 
unlcnown.  \Mien  first  noticed  in  histor>',  about 
16.50,  they  centere<i  about  Mille  and  I.eech  Lake, 
toward  the  hernia  of  the  MLssi.ssippi,  in  central  Minne- 
sota, having  their  eastern  frontier  within  a  daj's 
march  of  Lake  .Su{K'rior.  Fn>m  this  pasition  I  hey 
were  gradually  driven  by  the  pressure,  from  the 
cast,  of  the  advancing  Ojibwa,  who  wore  curlier  in 
obtaining  fireamia,  until  nearly  the  whole  nation  had 
n-moved  to  the  Minnesota  and  upjM'r  Red  River,  in 
turn  driving  before  them  the  Cheyenne,  Omaha, 
and  other  tribes.    On  reaching  the  buffalo  plains  ami 

Erocuring  horses,  supplemented  soon  thereafter  by 
rearms,  they  rapidly  overran  the  county  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  crossing  the  Mi.s.Houri  perha|)s  about 
17.50,  and  continuing  on  to  the  Black  HilLs  and  the 
Platte  until  checked  by  the  Pawnee,  Crow,  and  other 
tribes.  At  the  Ix'ginning  of  tmity  relations  in  1805 
they  were  the  acknowledged  owners  of  most  of  the 
territorj'  extending  from  central  Wisconsin,  across 
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the  MiasiMippi  and  Miawuri^  to  bqmid  tkie  Black 
Hilb,  and  from  Uw  GMuda  boundary  to  the  North 
Plattp,  including  aO  of  Soatbern  Minneaota,  with 

ronsidcrabli'  portions  of  WLsconsin  and  Iowa,  moat 
of  both  Dakotas,  Northern  Nebraska,  and  much  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming.  The  boundaries  of  ail 
that  portion  lyinn  east  of  the  Dakotiw  were  defined 
by  the  great  ini<  r-trit>al  tn-aty  of  I'rsiirir  du  Chicn  in 
1825  and  a  mijiplfincntal  treaty  at  tho  same  place  in 
l.s;j().  At  thi-s  pcrioii  \\v  M iiiiicsi ita  rt'^ion  was 
heUi  by  the  various  SaiUfc  bands;  Eastern  Dakota 
and  a  Hniail  part  of  lowu  were  claimed  by  the  Yankton 
and  their  cousins  the  Yanktonai;  while  all  the  Sioux 
territory  went  of  the  MiaMMiri  waa  bdd  by  bands  of 
the  great  Teton  division,  constituting  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  nation. 

Under  the  name  of  Naduetiu  the  Sioux  are  fiiat 
mentkned  by  Father  Paul  le  Jeune  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1040,  apparently  on  the  information  of 
that  pioneer  western  explorer,  Jean  Nicolet,  the  firnt 
white  man  known  to  nave  set  fof)t  in  \\'i.«ronsin, 

Probably  in  Itl.M-.'i.  In  16.^5-6  two  other  fainou)* 
reneh  ex[)lorers,  Hadissoii  and  < 'iro«'illier8,  spent 
some  time  with  thetn  in  their  own  country,  about 
the  we.itern  borilcr  of  \Vi.He<)n.>in.  At  that  time  the 
Hioux  were  iKiving  shelter  to  a  band  of  refunec  Huron^ 
flecinR  before  the  Irotiuois.  They  were  rated  as 
pooDcnning  thirty  villager,  and  were  the  terror  of  all 
the  surrounding  tribes  by  reason  of  their  number  and 
prowess,  although  admittedly  leas  cruel.  Fathers 
Alloues  and  Marquette,  from  their  mission  of  .'^t. 
£^t,eetabli8hed  at  Lapointe  (now  Beyfield,  Wia.) 
OD  Lake  Superior  in  166o.  entered  into  friendly  rd»> 
tionH  with  the  Rioux,  which  continued  until  1671, 
when  the  latter,  provoke*!  bv  insults  from  the  eastern 
IrihpH,  returned  Mar(iiietto'H  pn-sents,  deelared  war 
uk'iiiist  their  heiv<litarv  foi's,  and  eonnH*lled  the 
at):in(jntiiiient  of  the  mission.  In  1674  they  sent  a 
delcuHiioM  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  arrange  jieace 
throuKh  the  good  offires  of  the  resiileiil  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, Father  Gabriel  Dnnllette^s,  who  already  had 
several  of  the  tril)0  under  insfnietion  in  his  house, 
but  the  n«totiations  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
by  n  tmscPBrouB  attack  made  upon  the  .Sioux  while 
seated  in  eouncil  in  the  nuaaion  church,  resulting  in 
the  nMSHWre  of  the  ambaasadora  aftcT  a  desperate 
eneounter,  and  the  burning  of  the  churdi,  which  waa 
fired  over  thev  heada  by  the  QHhwa  to  didodge 
them. 

The  tribal  war  went  on,  but  the  Siotix  kept  friend- 
Bhii»  with  the  French  traders,  who  by  this  time  had 
reache<l  the  MissiKsippi.  In  1()S(1  one  of  their  war 
particH,  deseendinn  the  Mississippi  aRainst  the  Illi- 
nois, e.'iptiired  the  Iteeollect  Father  Louis  Hennepin 
with  two  eoiiij)aiiioiis  an<i  hrouglit  them  to  their 
villages  at  the  head  of  the  river,  where  they  held 
them,  more  as  gmsts  than  pri.soners.  until  releaswl 
on  the  arrival  of  the  tiwler,  Du  Luth,  in  the  fall. 
While  thus  in  cttstody  FathN*  Hennepin  observed 
their  custtHna,  made  some  study  of  the  language, 
haptiaed  a  child  and  attempted  some  religious  instruc- 
tion, expktred  a  part  of  Minnesota^  ana  diaoovered 
and  named  St.  Anthony'a  FaDe.  In  1688  Nichohia 
Perrot  established  a  poet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin. In  1689  he  established  Fort  Perrot  near  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  on  the  Minnesota  si<ie,  the 
first  post  within  the  Sioux  territory,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  their  eountry  for  Franee.  The  .lesuit 
Father  Joseph  .Maresi,  {i(Iui:illy  dcsidnatfNl  "Mis- 
sionary to  the  Nadoui-sioux ".  WHS  oneof  the  witnes,se9 
at  the  ceremony  and  w.is  again  with  the  tribe  some 
twelve  years  later,  .\nother  post  was  liuilt  by  Pierre 
LcSueur,  near  the  prew-nt  Re<l  Wing  about  1(593, 
and  in  169.5  a  principal  chief  of  the  tribe  accompanied 
him  to  Montreal  to  meet  tlie  governor,  Front enae. 
By  this  time  the  Sioux  had  a  number  of  guns  and  were 
1yF»»»i*«B  to  wage  aggresaive  warfare  toward  the 
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west,  driving  the  Cheyenne,  Omaha,  and  Oto  down 
upon  the  M«eourt  and  puahing  out  into  the  buffalo 
plains.  During  FVontenae's  aiaminiatration  mission 
woifc  languished  owing  to  his  bitter  hostility  to  ml^ 

aionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits. 

About  the  year  \69H,  through  injudiciously  a.ssi.'it- 
ing  the  .Sioux  against  the  Foxes,  the  French  became 
involye<i  in  a  texiious  forty-years' war  with  the  latter 
tribe  which  comiiletely  paralyzed  trade  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  tiriri  ultiiiuttely  ruined  the  Foxes.  Before 
its  end  the  Sioux  themwhes  turned  against  the 
French  and  gave  refuge  to  the  defeatetl  Foxes.  In 
1700  I^  Sueur  had  built  Fort  L'Huillicr  on  the  Blue 
Earth  River  near  the  present  Mankato,  Minn. 
In  1727,  an  ineffective  peaoe  having  been  made,  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  Ignatius  Guignas  and  Nicolas  de 
Gkmnor,  again  took  up  wwk  among  the  Sioux  at  the 
new  Fort  Beauhatnak  on  Lake  repin.  Althou^ 
driven  out  for  a  time  by  the  Foxes,  they  returned 
and  continued  with  the  work  some  ten  years,  untfl 

the  Simix  thenisehes  herame  hostile.  In  17-5(i  the 
.Sioux  mas.sacre<i  an  entir<>  exploring  party  of  twenty- 
one  persons  under  command  of  tin  Mumger  Wren- 
dry  e  at  the  Lake  of  the\\V)o<ls,  just  hcMitid  the  north- 
ern (international!  Miniiesdiii  boundary,  .\tnong 
th(we  killtnl  was  the  Jesuit  father,  Jean-Pierre  .\ul- 
neau.  In  174.'>-6,  the  Foxes  having  been  finallv 
crushed,  De  Lusignan  again  arranged  |>eace  with 
the  Sioux,  and  between  them  and  the  Ojibwa,  and 
four  Sioux  chiefs  returned  with  him  to  Montreal. 
On  the  fall  of  Canada  the  Sioux,  in  1763,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  English  post  at  Green  Bay  with  proffers 
of  friendship  and  a  request  for  traders.  They  were 
deeeribed  as  "certably  the  greatest  nation  d  In- 
diana ever  yet  found",  holding  all  other  Indians  a* 
"their  slaves  or  dogs".  Two  thousand  of  their  war- 
riors now  had  gun.s,  while  the  other  an<l  larger  portion 
still  depended  upon  the  bow,  in  the  u.se  of  whichf  and 
in  dancing,  they  exceile<l  the  other  trilies. 

In  the  winter  of  17G&7  the  American  traveller, 
Jotuithan  Carver,  spent  several  months  with  tln'  ."^an- 
tee  visiting  their  burial-ground  and  saered  cave  near 
the  present  8t.  Paul^  and  witnes.smg  men  and  wunten 
gashing  themselves  m  frenzied  grief  at  their  l)ereave- 
ment.  Soon  after  this  perio<l  the  eastern  .Sioux  defin- 
itively abandoned  the  Mille  I^  and  Leech  Lake 
country  to  their  enemies  the  Ojibwa,  with  whom  tlw 
hereditary  war  still  kept  up.  The  nnal  engagement 
in  thia  upper  region  occurred  in  1768  when  a  great 
canoe  fleet  of  Sknix,  nuroberinc  perhaps  five  hundred 
warriors,  while  deaoenduig  the  Mississippi  from  a 
successful  raiti  upon  the  Oubwa,  was  ambushed  near 
the  junction  of  Crow  Wing  Hi\  er  and  entirely  defeatinl 
by  a  much  smaller  force  of  the  latt<r  tribe.  In  177.5 
fK>ace  wa.s  again  made  between  the  two  tribes  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Ilnglish  ollieials  in  order  to  .vectire 
their  alliance  in  the  coming  Revolutionary  struggle. 
The  peace  lastinl  until  the  clo.se  of  the  Hevolutionarv 
War,  in  which  both  tribes  furnished  connngitus 
against  tlie  American  frontier,  after  which  the  warriors 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  old  feud  was  resumed. 
In  the  meantime  the  Teton  Sioux,  pressing  westward, 
were  gradually  pushinf^  the  Arikara  (Ree)  up  the 
Missottrif  and  by  acquiring  horses  from  the  plains 
tribes  had  become  metamorphosed  from  canoe  men 
and  gatherers  of  wild  rice  into  an  equestrian  race  of 
nomad  btiffalo  hunters. 

Some  \  e:irs  after  the  close  of  tlie^Re%'olution,  per- 
haps about  l7Wi.  French  traders  in  the  Anienran 
interest  a-scemied  the  Mi.*wouri  from  St.  Louis  and 
esfablishexi  posts  amttng  the  Yankton  and  Teton. 
In  1^<U  the  lirst  .\merican  exploring  e\|»dition, 
under  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  ascended  (lie  ri\  er, 
holding  ct>uncils  and  s^-euring  the  allegiutiee  of  the 
Sioux  and  other  tribes,  and  th<  n  crossing  the  moun- 
tains and  descending  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific, 
returning  over  nearly  the  same  route  in  18Q6.  Aa  a 
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mult  of  this  acquaintance  the  first  Sioux  (^'ankton) 
dplexation  visitwl  WtushinKtun  in  the  latter  year. 
At  the  same  time,  1805-6,  Lieutenant  Zobulon  Pike 
iMende<i  the  MinniHsippi  on  a  similar  errand  to  the 
Santcc  Sioux  and  other  tribes  of  that  region.  In  this 
bf  was  fmeoeflnful  and  on  23  Sept^niber,  1805,  nego- 
tiated the  first  treaty  of  the  Sioux  with  the  United 
f^tatea,  by  which  thev  cc<led  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  St.  Paul  for  the  efltablishment  of  military 
podts,  at  the  aame  time  |<iving  up  their  English  flags 
and  medals  and  aceeptmg  American  ones.  Up  to 
this  jM-riod  and  for  some  years  later  the  rapidly 
diverging  bands  of  the  east  and  west  still  held  an 
annual  reunion  east  of  the  lower  Janies  River  in 
ea.stem  South  Dakota.  In  1807  Manuel  Lisa,  founder 
of  the  .\morican  Fur  Company,  "the  most  active  and 
indefatigable  trader  that  Sj.  Louis  ever  produced" 
(Chittenden),  establLshf<i  heatlquarters  among  the 
Sioux,  at  Cedar  Island,  bolow  the  present  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  later  moving  down  to  about  the  present 
Chamberlain.  Lisa  was  a  Spanianl,  and  like  his 
French  associates,  Chouteau,  Menard,  and  Trudeau, 
wai»  a  Catholic.  At  his  several  trading  posts  among 
the  Teton  and  Yankton  Sioux,  and  the  Omaha  lower 
down  the  river,  he  showed  the  Indians  how  to  plant 
gardens  and  care  for  cattle  and  hogs,  besides  setting 
up  blacksmith  !«hops  for  their  benefit,  without  charge, 
and  caring  for  their  aged  and  helpless,  so  that  it  was 
nid  that  Tie  was  better  loved  by  the  Sioux  than  any 
other  white  man  of  his  time.  Being  inten.wly  y\mer- 
ican  in  feeling,  he  was  appointe<l  first  government 
agent  for  tht*  upjier  Mi-ssouri  River  tribes,  and  by  his 
peat  influence  with  them  held  them  steady  for  the 
l"iiire«l  States  throughout  the  War  of  1812,  notwith- 
standing that  m<jst  of  the  eastern,  or  Santee,  Sioux, 
through  the  efforts  of  Tecumtha  and  a  resident  Brit- 
l-h  tnuler,  Robert  Dickson,  declared  for  England  and 
furaijihed  a  contingent  against  Fort  Meiga.  Lisa 
died  in  1820.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  by  a  series  of 
five  i<imilar  treaties  made  15  July,  1815,  at  Portage 
»los  Sioux,  above  St.  Louis,  the  various  Sioux  bands 
made  their  peace  with  the  United  States  and  finally 
acknowlnlged  its  sovereignty.  Other  late  hostile 
tribes  matlc  peace  at  the  same  time.  This  great 
tn-aty  gathering,  the  most  imi>ortant  ever  held  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Middle  West,  marks  the  beginning 
of  their  modem  history.  In  1820  Fort  Snelling  was 
built  at  the  present  Minneapolis  to  control  the  Santee 
Sioux  and  Ojibwa,  an  agency  being  also  established 
at  th<'  same  time.  In  1825  another  great  treaty 
gathering  was  convenc<l  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the 
delimitation  of  tribal  boundaries  to  put  an  end  to 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  clear  the  way  tor  future  land 
ccasioiw.  At  thw  period,  and  for  years  after^  the 
Sioux  le<l  all  other  tribes  in  the  volume  of  their  fur 
trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  buffalo  robes  and  beaver 
>kins. 

With  the  establishment  of  permanent  government 
relatioa*;  regular  mission  work  began.  In  1834  the 
brothrn*  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond,  for  the  Congre- 
gationalLnts.  located  among  the  Santee  at  Lake  Cal- 
houn, near  the  pres*>nt  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  ls;i5  the 
mune  denomination  establishcfl  other  missions  at 
Lake  Harriet  and  Lac-qui-Parle,  Minn.,  under  Rev. 
J.  D.  .*^ievens  and  Thoma.s  Williamson  resriectively. 
In  ls;{7  Williamson  was  joineil  by  Rev.  Stepnen  Riggs 
aivl  htH  son  Alfrinl.  In  1852  the  two  last-named  mis- 
Mons  were  remove*!  to  the  upper  Minnesota  in  con- 
swjuenw  of  a  treaty  cession.  All  of  these  workers 
•re  known  for  their  linguistic  contributions  as  well 
as  for  their  missionary'  ser^•icc.  In  1837  a  Lutheran 
miwiun  waM  establi.'^hed  at  Red  Wing  and  continued 
for  •KMne  years.  The  8ucces.<?ful  establishment  of  thi'se 
nii!«ions  wa.««  due  chiefly  to  the  encouragement  and 
artivp  aid  afTordi-*!  by  Joseph  Renville,  a  remarkable 
half-breed,  who  stoocl  high  in  the  resp<'ct  and  affect  ion 
of  the  eastern  Sioux.    Bom  in  the  wilderness  in  1779 


of  an  Indian  mother,  he  had  been  taken  to  Canada, 
when  a  small  boy,  by  his  French  father,  a  noted 
trader,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic 

Erieat,  from  whom  he  acquireil  some  knowledge  of 
rench  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  death  of 
his  father  a  few  years  later  and  his  consecjuent  return 
to  the  Sioux  countr>'  put  an  end  to  his  educational 
opportunity,  but  the  early  impression  thus  made  was 
never  effaced.  On  coming  to  manhood  and  succeed- 
ing to  his  father's  business  he  sent  across  the  ocean, 
probably  through  Dickson,  the  British  trader,  for  a 
French  Bible  (which,  when  it  came,  was  Protestant) 
and  then  hire<l  a  clerk  who  could  read  it  to  him.  On 
the  establishment 
of  the  post  at 
Prairie  du  Chien 
he  brought  down 
his  Indian  wife 
and  had  her  regu- 
larly married  to 
him  by  a  Catholic 

Erieat,  he  himself 
aving  previously 
instmcted  her  in 
religion  as  well  as 
he  could.  When 
the  Congregation- 
alists  arrived  he 
welcome<l  them  as 
bringing  Chris- 
tianity, even 
though  not  of  the 
form  of  his  chilil- 
hood  teacher.  He 
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died  in  1846  "ti/  i  ujlu,  a  i  av<>i  »  LHn.t  of  tui. 

In  1841  Father  Frn::ri^h<^Sh 
Augustme  Ravoux 

began  work  among  the  Santee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Snelling,  near  which  Father  Galtier  had  just 
built  a  log  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  around  which  grew  the 
modem  city.  Applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  in  which  he  soon  became  proficient,  Father 
Ravoux  in  184.S  n'oaired  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  and  there 
with  his  own  hanas  printe<l  a  small  devotional  work, 
"Katolik  Wocekiye  Wowapi  Kin",  which  is  still 
used  as  a  mission  manual.  He  continued  with  the 
tribe  for  several  years,  extending  his  mini.strations 
also  to  the  Yankton,  until  recalled  to  parish  work. 
As  earlv  at  least  as  1840  the  great  Jesuit  aptxstle  of  the 
North-Wwt,  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  had  visitc<l  the 
bands  along  the  Missouri  River,  where  Father  Chris- 
tian Hoeckcn  had  precede<l  him  in  1S37,  instmcting 
adults  and  baptizing  children.  Father  E>e  Smet 
made  8«'veral  otner  brief  stops  later  on  his  wav  to  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  missions,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848  spent  several  months  in  the  camps  of  the 
Brul<^  and  Ogalala,  whom  he  found  well  dls[>osed  to 
Christianity.  In  1850  Father  IIotK-ken  wa.<<  again 
with  the  Yankton  and  Teton,  but  the  design  to  CMtab- 
lish  a  iiermanent  mission  was  frustrated  bv  his 
untimely  death  from  cholera,  19  June,  1S51.  in  the 
same  summer  Father  De  Smet  attended  the  great 
inter-tribal  gathering  at  Fort  Laramie,  where  for 
si'veral  weeks  he  jm-ache^l  daily  to  (he  Sioux  and  other 
tribes,  bapt  izing  over  fif li-<  n  humlnnl  children.  From 
that  jieriod  until  his  death  in  1H72  a  hirge  jKirtion 
of  his  time  was  given  to  the  western  Sioux,  among 
whom  his  influence  was  .so  great  that  he  was  several 
times  called  in  by  the  (lovemment  to  assist  in  treaty 
nt>gotiations,  notably  in  the  great  peace  treaty  of 
1868. 

In  1837  the  Sioux  sold  all  of  (heir  remaining  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  winter  of  1.S37-8 
6mall|M>x,  intrwiuced  from  a  passing  steamer,  .«wept 
over  all  the  (ribes  of  the  upp«'r  Missouri  Hiver,  killing 
jjerhaps  3(),(XX)  Indians,  of  whom  a  large  pro|>ortiiin 
were  Sioux.    About  the  same  time  the  war  with  (he 
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Ojibwa  on  tho  eastern  frontier  broke  out  again  with 
greater  furj"  than  ever.  In  a  battle  near  the  present 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  in  June,  1839,  some  aO  Oiibwawere 
Klain  and  shortly  afterwani  a  Sioux  raiding  party 
surprised  an  Ojibwa  canip  in  the  absence  of  the  war- 
riors and  brought  away  91  scalps.  In  1851  the  var- 
iou!4  Santee  bands  sold  all  thcu-  remaining  lands  in 
Minnewtu  and  Iowa,  excepting  a  twenty-mile  strip 
along  the  upper  Minnesota  River.  Although  there 
were  then  four  missions  among  the  Santee,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  were  reported  to  have  "an  invete- 
rate hatred"  of  Christianity.  In  March,  1857,  on 
some  trifling  provocation,  a  small  band  of  renegade 
Santee,  under  an  outlawe<l  chief,  Inkpaduta,  "Scar- 
let Point,"  attacked  the  scattered  settlements  about 


risons  and  the  general  unrest  consequent  upon  the 
Civil  War  also  encouragetl  to  revolt.  The  trouble 
began  2  .AugUHt  with  an  attack  upon  the  agencj-  store- 
house at  Kcilwootl,  where  five  thousand  Indians  were 
awaiting  the  distril>ution  of  the  delayed  annuity 
supphes.  The  troo|)s  were  over|>oweretl  and  the 
conmjissary  goods  seizt?d,  but  no  other  damage 
attempted.  On  17  Aug.  a  small  party  of  hunters, 
being  refuse*!  fo<Ml  at  a  wttler's  cabin,  massacr(>i  the 
family  and  fled  with  the  news  to  the  camp  of  Little 
Crow,  where  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  whites  and 
Christian  Indians  was  at  once  resolved  u|)on.  Within 
a  week  almost  everj-  fann  cabin  and  small  settle- 
ment in  Southern  Mmnesota  and  along  tho  adjoining 
border  was  wiped  out  of  existence  and  most  of  the 
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Spirit  Lake,  on  the  Iowa-Minnesota  border,  burning 
houses,  nia.s<^icring  about  fifty  jH-rsons,  and  carrying 
off  several  women,  two  of  whom  were  killed  later, 
the  others  being  rescued  by  the  Christian  Indians. 
Inkpaduta  escaped  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
Sioux  tr<)viljli>s  for  twenty  vears  thereafter.  In 
1858  the  Yankton  Sioux  sold  all  their  lands  in  South 
Dakota,  excepting  the  present  Yankton  reservation. 
The  famous  pipestone  quarrj'  in  south-western  Minne- 
sota, whence  the  Sioux  for  ages  had  procure*!  the  re<l 
stone  from  which  thfir  pip<>M  were  carve*!,  was  also 
p'rmanontly  reserve*!  to  this  Indiim  i)ur|M>se.  In 
IStK)  th«'  first  Episcopahan  work  wjis  begun 
amtmg  the  (Santee)  Sioux  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hin- 
man. 

In  1S02  occurre*!  the  greal  "Minnesota  otitbreak" 
ant!  ni!i.>*sacre,  involving  nearly  all  the  Santee  bands, 
brought  ab*)Ut  by  di.s.satLsfaction  at  the  confiscatitm 
of  a  large  projjortion  of  the  treaty  funtls  to  sati.sfy 
tniders'  claims,  and  aggravated  by  a  long  ilelay  in 
the  annuity  issue.    The  weakening  of  the  local  gar- 


inhabitants  ma.s.««iered,  in  many  cases  with  devilish 
barbarities,  excepting  such  as  could  escape  to  Fort 
Ridgely  at  the  lower  end  <)f  the  res^-rvation.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  saved  by  the  faithful  heroism  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  who,  as  in  1857,  stood  loyally  by 
the  (tovemment.  Detennine*!  attacks  were  mtule 
under  Little  Crow  upon  Fort  Ridgely  (2()-21  August) 
and  New  I'lm  (22  August),  the  latter  defended  by  a 
strong  v<jlunteer  force  under  Judge  Charles  Flandrau. 
Roth  attacks  were  finally  repuLsetl.  On  2  Sejit.  a 
force  of  1.">(M)  regulars  and  volunteers  under  C'olonel 
(afterwards  (leneral)  II.  II.  Sibley  defeatei!  the  hos- 
tiles  at  Rirch  Coulee  an<l  again  on  23  September  at 
Wtxjd  Lake.  Most  of  the  hostiles  now  surrendered, 
the  rest  fle«>ing  in  small  bands  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit.  Thn-*'  hundre*!  prisoners  were  cond<'mned 
to  death  by  court  martial,  but  the  number  was  cut 
down  by  President  Lincoln  to  thirty-<'ight,  who  were 
hanged  at  Mankato,  2tj  December.  18(52.  They  were 
attende*!  by  Revs.  Riggs  and  Williamson  and  by 
Father  Ravoux,  but  although  the  other  missionaries 
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had  boon  twonty-fivc  yoars  stationed  with  tho  tribe 
and  spoko  tho  language  fluently,  thirty-three  of  the 
whole  number  elected  to  die  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
two  of  the  remaining  five  rejecting  nil  Christian 
minL'ttration.  Three  years  later  Father  Ravoux 
again  .xlotMl  on  the  HcalTold  with  two  condemne<l 
warriors  of  the  tribe. 

Two  month;*  after  the  outbreak  Congress  declared 
the  Santeo  tmities  abrogated  and  the  Minnesota 
rriiervat ion.-*  forfeitetl.  One  part  of  the  fugitives 
trying  to  e-HcajK*  to  the  Yanktonai  was  overtaken 
and  defeate<l  with  great  loss  by  Sibley  near  Big 
Mound,  North  Dakota,  24  Julv,  1863.  The  survivors 
fle»l  to  the  Teton  beyond  the  Nlissouri  or  took  refuge 
in  Canatla,  where  they  arc  still  domiciled.  On  3 
Sept.  (ieneral  Sully  struck  the  main  h<»stile  camp 
under  Inkpaduta  at  Whitestone  Hill,  west  of  Ellen- 
dale.  N.  D.,  killing  30() and  capturing  nearly  as  many 
more.  On  2S  July,  IMU,  General  Sully  deiivere<l  the 
final  blow  to  the  combine*!  hostile  force,  consisting 
of  .Sintee,  Yanktonai,  and  some  northern  Teton, 
at  Kildi>er  Mountain  on  the  Little  Missouri.  Tho 
prisitners  and  others  of  the  late  hostile  bands  were 
finally  settled  on  two  reservations  establishes!  for  the 
purjKJso,  vit.  the  (lx)wer)  Yanktonai  at  Crow  Creek, 
S.  D.,  an<!  the  Santee  at  Santee,  north-eastern  Nebras- 
ka. Here  they  still  remain,  being  now  well  a<lvance<l 
in  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  fairly  prosperous. 
The  outbreak  had  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  1000  whites, 
of  whom  nearly  700  perished  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  massjicre.  The  Indian  loss  was  about  double, 
falling  almost  entirely  up*)n  the  Santee.  Panana- 
papi  i.*<trike-the-Ree),  head  chief  of  the  .3(XX)  Yankton, 
and  a  Catholic,  ha*!  stea«!ilv  held  his  people  loyal  and 
the  gn-nt  \iru\{'  and  Ogalala  bands  of  the  Teton, 
1.3. (UK)  strong,  hml  remaine<l  neutral.  In  October, 
IWm,  at  oh!  Fort  Sully  (near  Pierre),  S.  D.,  a  general 
treaty  of  jM'ace  was  made  with  the  Sioux,  and  one 
Teton  band,  the  l.x)wer  Brul6,  agreetl  to  come  upon  a 
reservation.  The  majority  of  the  peat  Teton  divi- 
sion, however,  comprising  the  whole  strength  of 
the  nation  west  of  the  Missouri,  refused  to  take  part. 

In  the  meantime  scriotis  trouble  had  been  brewing 
in  the  West .  With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849  ant!  the  con.s«>ouent  opening  of  an  emigrant 
trail  along  the  North  Platte  and  across  the  Rwky 
Mountains,  the  Indians  became  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
turbance to  their  buffalo  herds,  upon  which  they 
dei)ende<l  for  their  entire  subsistence.  The  principal 
complainants  were  the  Brul<^  and  Ogalala  Sioux. 
For  the  protection  of  the  emigrants  in  1849  the  Gov- 
ernment bought  and  garrisoned  the  American  Fur 
Company  post  of  Fort  Laramie  on  the  upper  North 
Platte,  in  Wyoming,  later  making  it  also  an  agency 
headquarters.  In  Septx'mbor,  18,51,  a  great  gathering 
of  nearly  all  the  trilK>s  and  bands  of  the  Northern 
Plaia-*  was  held  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  a  treaty  was 
negotiate*!  by  which  the^'  came  to  an  agreement  in 
regan!  t<)  their  rival  temtorial  claims,  ple<lge<l  j>eace 
among  lheins«'lves  and  with  the  whit<w,  and  promLse<! 
not  nt  disturb  the  trail  on  consideration  of  a  certain 
annual  payment.  Father  DeSmet  Htten*!^!  through- 
out the  council,  teaching  and  baptizing,  and  gives 
ao  interesting  account  of  the  gatoering.  the  largest 
ever  held  with  the  Plains  Indians.  The  treaty  was 
not  ratifie*!  and  had  no  jM-nnanent  effect.  On 
17  .\ug»wt.  1S.>4,  while  the  Indians  were  camped 
about  the  jKtst  awaiting  tho  distribution  of  the 
annuitv  goo«ls.  ooeurr«Hl  the  "F'ort  Laramie  Ma-^sji- 
cre".  fiv  which  Lieutenant  Grattan  and  an  entire 
detachment  of  29  soldiers  lost  their  lives  while  trying 
to  arrest  some  Brul<'-s  who  hml  killed  and  eaten  an 
emigrant's  cow.  From  all  the  evidence  the  conflict 
wafi  provoke<!  by  the  officer's  own  indiscnMion.  The 
Indians  then  took  forcible  possession  of  the  annuity 
good-  and  left  without  making  anv  attempt  upon 
the  fort  or  garrison.    The  Brul6  Sioux  were  now 


declare*!  hostile,  and  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney  was  sent 
against  them.  On  3  September,  with  1200  men,  he 
came  upon  their  camp  at  .\sn  Hollow,  Western 
Nebnuska,  and,  while  pretending  to  parley  on  their 
proffer  of  surrender,  suddenly  attacked  them,  killing 
i;i6  Indians  and  dcstrf>ying  the  entire  camp  outfit. 

Ivate  in  1863  the  Ogalala  and  lir\i\6  under  their 
rhiefs.  Red  Cloud  {Makhpiua-luta)  and  Spotted  Tail 
(Shinli-galeshka)  resjiectively,  became  actively  hos- 
tile, inflamed  by  reports  of  the  Santi-e  outbreak  and 
the  Civil  War  in  the  South.  They  were  joined  by 
the  Cheyenne  and  for  two  years  all  travel  across  the 
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plains  was  virtually  suspendetl.  In  March,  1865, 
they  were  rou.'ied  to  desperation  by  the  proclamation 
of  two  new  roads  to  be  openw!  through  their  best 
hunting  grounds  to  reach  tne  new  gold  fields  of  .Mon- 
tana. I'nder  Red  Cloud's  leadership  they  notified 
the  Government  that  they  wouUl  allow  no  n<'w  roada 
or  garrison  posts  to  be  established  in  their  country, 
ana  carried  on  the  war  on  this  basis  with  such  deter- 
mination that  by  treaty  at  Fort  Laramie  through  a 
peace  commi.ssion  in  .\pril  .May,  IMVS,  the  (lovem- 
ment  actually  !igree<l  to  close  the  "Montana  road" 
that  had  been  ofR'nod  north  from  I.aramie,  and  to 
abandon  the  three  is)sls  that  had  been  establi.<*hed 
to  protect  it.  Red  Cloud  him.self  refused  to  sign 
until  after  the  troops  had  lH>en  withdrawn.  The 
treaty  left  the  lerriforj-  south  of  the  .North  Platte 
open  to  n)ad  building,  rerognizcsl  all  north  of  the 
North  Platte  and  ea.-'t  of  the  Bighorn  .Moiuiiains  aa 
unce<le<l  Indian  territory,  and  establi.she<l  the  "Great 
Sioux  R*>servati(m",  nearly  ♦fpiivalent  to  all  of  .^oulli 
Dakota  wi>st  of  the  Missouri.  Provision  wu.-'  made 
for  an  agency  on  the  Mis.Mouri  River  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  regular  governmental  civilizing  work.  In 
consideration  of  thus  giving  up  their  old  free* lom  the 
Indians  were  promis<il,  besiiU-s  the  free  aid  of  black- 
smiths, doi'lors,  a  saw  mill,  etc.,  a  coinph-ic  suit  of 
clothing  yearly  for  thirty  years  to  every  individual 
of  the  bands  concerned,  based  on  the  actual  yearly 
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census.  AriionK  the  olfi<  ial  witnesses  were  Rev. 
Hioinan,  the  Episcopalian  missiooaryi  aad  Father 
De  Smet.  This  treaty  brought  the  wIm^  of  the 
Sioux  nation  under  »gfiOcy  reetrietioD,  and  witb  its 
ratifteation  in  February,  1809,  tlia  five  yean'  war 
caoM  to  s  cloHe. 

In  this  war  Red  Cloud  liad  been  the  principal 
leader,  Spotted  Tail  having  been  won  to  friendship 
earlier  through  the  kindness  extended  by  the  officers 
at  Fort  LaraJDic  on  the  occtu^'um  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter,  who  w;i.'<  buriiil  tht-rc  with  Chri»tian  rites 
at  her  own  request.  The  ('lieyenne  ami  Northern 
Arapabo  :iiso  u<  te<l  with  the  Si(nix.  Tlie  chief  ftehl- 
irin  rentered  around  Fort  Kearney,  \\'yoiiii:ii',  x  ln  h 
Red  Cloud  himiscll  held  uii<ler  reix'uttNl  ^w^v,  and 
near  which  on  21  December,  ISOG,  oeeurrwl  the  '  i  ei- 
terman  Massacre",  when  an  entire  detaehfneiit  of 
80  men  under  Captain  Fettcrman  was  exterminated 
by  an  overwhebnmg  force  of  Indians.  Hy  treaties 
in  1867  reservations  had  been  established  at  Lake 
Traverse,  S.  D.  and  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.,  for  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpcton  Saotee  and  the  Cuthead 
Yanktonai,  moat  of  whom  had  been  concerned  in  the 
A^nneeota  outbreak.  In  1870  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Santce  separated  from  their  kinsmen  in  N'ebra.-'ka 
and  removed  to  Flandreau,  S.  D.,  mid  beeanic  citi- 
lens.  In  1871,  despite  the  [)rotest  of  He<i  Cloud  imd 
other  leading  chiefs,  the  >iorthr'rn  Farifie  railway 
was  constniried  idong  the  south  bank  of  thi  \  .  11  i".v"- 
Btone  and  !*evt'raJ  new  posts  built  for  its  protet  lion, 
and  war  was  on  again  with  the  Teton  Sioux,  Chey- 
enne, and  part  of  the  Arapabo.  Several  skirmishes 
occurred,  and  in  1873  General  G.  A.  Custer  was  or- 
dered to  Dakota.  In  the  next  year,  wliile  hostilitir.'? 
were  still  in  progress,  Custer  made  an  exploration  of 
the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  and  reported  gold.  Despite 
the  treaty  and  the  military',  there  was  at  once  a  great 
rush  of  'miners-  and  others  into  the  Hills.  The 
Indians  refusmg  to  sd  on  any  terns  offered,  the 
militan,'  patrol  was  withdrawn,  and  mining  towns  at 
once  sprang  up  all  through  the  mountains.  Indians 
hunting  liy  aKeiits'  |)eriiii.s.sion  in  the  di!f[)Uted  terri- 
tory were  ordered  to  report  at  their  axeucies  by  31 
January,  1S7»).  or  be  considennl  liosiile,  but  even  the 
runners  who  carried  the  nie«-<aKe  were  unable  to 
return,  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  until 
after  war  had  been  actually  declaretl.  This  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Custer  War"  from  its  central 
event,  25  June,  1870,  the  massacre  of  General  Custer 
and  every  man  of  a  detachment  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  numbering  204  in  all,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
main  camp  of  the  hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  on 
the  Little  Bin^iom  River  in  south-eastem  Montaoa. 
On  that  day  and  the  neicl>  m  thesame  vidnity.  other 
detachmenteunder  Reno  and  Benteensustainetfdesper- 
ate  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  ^me 
sixty  more  killed.  The  Indians,  probably  nun  '  rlnj; 
at  least  2500  warriors  with  their  families,  finnily  with- 
drew on  the  approarh  of  (  Jenerals  Terrj*  and  Gibbons 
from  the  north.  The  priiuipal  Sioux  rommandcrs 
were  Cr-.i/.y  Horw  and  rjall,  althoujih  SittiiiR  Hull 
was  also  pros(>ni.  Ikti  Cloud  and  •Spott4*d  Tail  bad 
remained  at  their  agencies. 

Several  minor  engagements  later  in  t  he  ymr  resulted 
in  the  surrender  and  return  of  most  of  the  howtiles  to 
the  reservation,  while  Sitting  Bull  and  Gall  and  their 
immediate  following  escaped  into  Canada  fJune, 
iSI7h  By  a  series  of  treaties  nMotiated  23  Sept.- 
27  Oct.,  1876,  the  Soux  sunendered  the  whole  of 
the  Black  Hilb^  country  and  the  western  outlet. 
On  7  Sept,  1,S77,  Crazy  Horse,  who  had  come  in  with 
his  hand  wmie  month.-*  Ix^fore,  wa.-i  ki1Ie<!  in  u  conflict 
with  the  Kuard  at  I'ort  Robinson,  \<»b.  In  the  "same 
month  the  laxl  lio-^tile.s  surrt  iideml.  Soon  after  the 
treaty  a  large  rieleujit  ion  visited  Washington,  folio  wine 
which  e\ent  the  Heii  Cloud    (OnaLd  il   and  Sfnttted 

Tail  (Brule)  agencies  were  permanently  established  in 
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1878  at  Phie  Ridge  and  Kosebud,  S.  D.,  respectively. 
This  dAte  may  be  considered  to  mark  the  bcgimung 
of  civihzation  in  these  two  powerful  bands,  m  1881 
all  the  l%t«  hostiles  in  Canada  cMne  in  and  sunen- 
dered. Sitting  Bull  and  his  immetfiate  fbllowen, 
after  being  held  in  confinement  for  two  years,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  thdr  homes  on  Standing  Kock 
reservation.  On  5  August,  ISSl,  Spotted  Tail  was 
killed  by  a  rival  chief.  On  29  July,  1888,  Strike-tbe- 
Ree.  the  famous  Catholic  chisf  of  the  Yankton,  died 
at  the  age  of  84. 

In  the  allotment  of  Indian  agencies  t^o  tlie  nianage- 
inent  of  the  vArioiin  reliRioiis  denominHtinns,  in 
accord  with  Pre.sidont   Cirant'.s  "peace  policy"  in 
1S70,  oidy  two  of  the  eleven  Stoux  agencies  were 
a.s.signed  to  the  Catholics,  namely.  Standing  Rock 
and  Devil's  Lake,  notwithstanding  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Santee  and  a  few  of  the 
Yankton,  the  only  missionaries  the  tribe  liad  ever 
known  from  Allouez  to  De  Smet  had  been  Catholic, 
and  meet  oS  the  resident  whites  and  nuxed-bloods 
were  of  Gsthclic  anoestiy.  Santee.  Flandreau,  and 
l^sseton  (Lake  Traverse)  agencies  of  the  Santee  di\  i- 
sion  were  assigned  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  hiwi 
already  been  oontinuousl>  at  worfc  among  them  for 
more  than  a  generation     ^  ankton  irscrvation  had 
been  jccupietl  jointly  by  Pre.sbyteriatis  and  Episco- 
palians m  18t)9,  u£  wtks  Chevenn«!  Htver  reservation 
m  1873.    Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Lower  Brul6  and 
Crow  Creek  reservations,  comprising  nearlv  one-half 
the  tribe,  were  givrn  to  the  Ilpiscopalians,  who  erected 
buildings  between  1872  (Crow  Creek)  and  1877  (Pine 
Rid^e).    At  Devil's  Lake  an   industrial  boarding 
.schcxd  W.1S  completed  and  opened  in  1874  in  chat^ 
of  H<'nedictine  Fathers  ana  Grey  Nun  Sisters  of 
Charitv.   At  Standing  Hock  a  »milar  school  was 
opened  in  1877  in  charge  of  Benedictine  prieste  aad 
Sisters.   Thus  by  1878  regular  mission  plants  were 
in  operation  on  every  Rioux  reserA'ation.  Other 
Catholic  foundations  were  begun  at  Crow  Creek  and 
Rosebud  in  1886,  at  Pine  Ridgc  in  1SS7.  and  at  Chey- 
enne River  in  1S92.    In  1S.S7  the  noted  sendar  mis- 
sionary priest,  Father  I'raiui.'i  M.  .1.  ('rnft,  u|HTted 
school  at  StHiuhiiK  Hock  and  later  -ucceeded  in 
organising  in  the  trilx-  an  Indian  .sisterhood  which, 
however,  wiis  refu.seii  full  e<-elesi"ist ieal  n  e<i^nit ion. 
In  1891  he  removed  with  his  community  to  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation,  N.  D.,  where  for  some  years 
the  Sioux  Indian  Sisters  proved  valuable  auxiliaries, 
particularly  in  instr\icting  the  women  and  nursing 
the  sick  of  the  confederated  Grofi\'entres,  Arikara, 
and  Mandan.   Later  on  several  of  them  won  com- 
mendation as  Yohinteer  nurses  in  Cubn  during  the 
Spanish  War.  Thtt  sealous  sisteihood  is  r.o  longer 
in  existence.    In  1889,  after  long  and  porsi.stent 
opposition  by  the  older  chiefs,  the  "Great  Sicux 
He.ser\ali<in"    Wivs    cut    in    two   and    rnlueed  by 
about  one  half  hy  a  treaty  cession  whicii  included 
almost  all  territory  betwwn  W  hite  and  Che\enne 
Rivers,  S.  D.,  and  all  north  of  Cheyenne  I?i\er  \\e;<t 
of   102°.    The  reded   lands  were  thrown  <  pen  to 
.settlement   by  proclamation  in  the  next  sprinn,  and 
were  at  once  occupied  by  the  whites.    In  the  mean- 
time payment  for  the  lands  was  delayed,  the  annuity 
goods  failed  to  arrive  until  the  winter  was  nearly  over, 
the  crops  had  failed  through  at  tendance  of  the  Indians 
at  the  treaty  oounetb  in  the  preceding  spring,  epi- 
demic diseases  were  raging  in  the  cani(K<,  and  as  the 
final  straw  Oongrees,  despite  previous  promise,  cut 
down  the  beef  ration  by  over  four  million  pounds 
on  the  ground  of  the  stipulated  money  payment, 
which,  however,  had  not  nirived. 

A  year  before  rumours  had  rttnie  to  the  Sioux  of  a 
new  Indian  Mes-iah  ari-^en  he\(iiid  ilie  mountains 
lo  resture  thi'  old-lime  Indian  life,  to(icthi'r  w  ith  their 
drp:ir(rd  frieiiil.s.   in  a  new  earth  from  wliirli  the 

whites  should  be  excluded.   Several  tribes,  including 
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the  Sioux,  sent  delegates  to  the  home  of  the  Messiah, 
in  Western  Nevada,  to  investigate  the  nunour.  The 
first  delegation,  as  well  as  a  second,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  the  report,  and  in  the  spring  of  1890  the 
cerononial  "Gnoat  Dance,"  intenoed  to  hasten  the 
fidfilment  of  tlie  praplMqr,  was  inauguiated  at  Pine 
Ridge.  Because  of  its  nrang  appeal  to  the  iDdiaas 
under  the  exist mg  conditkms,  the  Danoe  soon  spread 
among  other  Teton  reservations  until  the  Indiana  were 
in  a  fronzy  nf  n-li(^iou8  oxritciiu'Dt .  Thr  m^vly- 
apiH)iniei1  a>j<TU  at  Pmr  Ri(!t;f  hrraino  frightt  rud  and 
callwi  for  tr<K)p!i,  thus  yirccipitating  the  outbreak  of 
IsOO  By  1  December  liiKX)  t roops  were  disposeii  in  tlm 
neiirhhiMirhiXHi  of  the  western  Sintix  reservations  ibe 
under  oniers  of  Cieneral  Nelson  Miles.  Leading 
events  of  the  outbreak  were:  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull,  bis  son,  and  six  others  on  13  December,  at  hi^ 
camp  on  Grand  River,  Standing  Rock  reser\-ation, 
while  resisting  arrest  by  the  Indian  police,  six  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  encounter;  the  flignt  of  Sitting  Bull's 
foUowei*  Wtd  others  of  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne 
River  iCKFvations  into  the  Bad  Lands  of  western 
South  Dakota  where  they  Joined  other  refugee 
"hostiles"  from  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud;  the  fif^t  at 
Wounded  Knee  Cre<"k,  twenty  miles  northn-itst  of 
Pine  Ridge  agency,  29  De<'enibcr,  1890,  between  a 
band  of  surrenden-d  hostiles  under  Big  Foot  and  ji 
detachment  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  under  ("olonel 
Fursyth.  On  10  Jan^lSfU,  ihehosiiles  surrendered  to 
General  Miles  at  Pine  HidRe.  and  (he  rmlhreak  wa«  at 
an  end.  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  nrie\  an(  es  were 
adjusted  and  the  work  of  civilization  resumed. 
Under  provision  of  the  general  allotment  law  of  1S.S7 
negotiatjon.'^  were  concluded  from  time  to  time  with 
the  various  bam  Is  b}'  which  the  size  of  the  rcser\'a- 
tioos  was  :«till  furtfaiier  curtaileil,  and  lands  allotted 
in  MvenUtyj  imtil  now  nbnost  all  of  the  Sioux  Indi- 
aoi  are  individual  owneiB  and  well  oa  the  way  to 
fun  eitiaenditp.  Indian  dress  and  adornment  are 
nearly  obmlete,  together  with  the  tipi  and  aboriginal 
rerenmnial,  and  the  great  majority  are  clothed  in 
ri'izen*.«  dress,  living  in  comfortable  small  houses 
with  mo<lern  furniture,  and  ennajted  in  farming  and 
Mock  rai.sinK-  The  tieath  of  the  old  chief.  Re<l  Cloud, 
at  Pine  Ri<lgc  in  1909,  remove<l  almost  the  last  link 
binding  the  Sioux  to  their  Indian  past. 

RF;Li..iot  »  STATrs.~in  1909  nearly  10,000  of  the 
2.;,()()0  ."^ioux  within  the  Unite<l  States  were  officially 
reportetl  a-s  Christians.  The  proportion  is  now 
probably  at  leu-st  one-half,  of  wnom  about  half  are 
raih'iiie.  the  others  being  chiefly  Episcopalian  and 
rre-b\terian.  Hie  Catholic  missions  are:  Our 
L«dy  of  Sorrows,  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.  (Devil's  Lake 
Rh.),  Benedictine;  St.  Elizabeth,  Cannonball,  N.  D. 
CBtandinf  Rock  Res.),  Benedictine;  St.  FMer,  Fort 
Yates,  N.  D.  (Standiut  Rock  Res.).  Benedictine; 
St.  James.  Porcupine  (SShidds  P.  0.),  N.  D.  (Stand- 
ing R<x-k  Ki>s.),  Benedictine;  Rt.  Benedict,  Stand- 
ing H-H  k  .\K«'ney.  .S.  D.  (Standing  Rock  Res  ),  Rcne- 
dutine;  .St,  .Viovsias,  Standing  Rock  Agency-  S.  D., 
(Standing  Rwk  Rt«.),  Benedictine;  St.  Edward, 
Standing  Roek  Agency,  S.  D.,  (Standuig  Uoek  Res  ), 
Beniiliefine;  ."^f.  Be<le,  Standing  Rock  Agenc_\',  S.  I). 
(Standmg  Roek  Res.),  Bemtiictine;  Immaculate 
Conception,  .Stenhan,  S.  D.  (Crow  Creek  Res.), 
Benpflictine;  St.  Matthew,  Veblen  Co.  (Britton  P.  O.) 
S.  D.  former  Sisseton  Res.),  secular;  Corpus  Christi, 
Chevenne  River  Agency,  S.  D.  (Chey.  R.  Res.), 
secuW:  St.  Francw,  Rosebud,  S.  D.  (Rosebud  Res.), 
iesuit;  Uol/  Koeary,  Pine  Rid^,  S.  D.  (Pine  Rid^e 
Bea).  Jesuit.  Hie  two  Jenut  missians  maintain 
bosnuDg-scliools,  and  are  assisted  by  Franciscan 
Srter^.  The  tmniaeulate  Conception  miaaion  also 
Baiatains  a  boarding-s<'hool,  witn  Benedictine  Sis- 
ters. .\t  the  Fort  Totten  mission  a  monthly  pap«'r, 
"i*ina  ."^apa  Wocekiye  Taeyanpaha"  (Black-gown 
Prayer  Herald),  entirely  in  the  Sioux  language,  ia 
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Eublished  undCT  the  editorship  of  Father  Jerome 
[unt,  who  has  been  with  the  mission  from  its  foun- 
dation. Notable  events  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
tribe  are  the  Catholic  Sioux  congreSBes  held  in  the 
summer  of  each  year,  one  in  NortK  and  one  in  South 
Dakota,  which  are  attended  by  many  high  church 
dignHaiies  and  misrion  woricen  and  several  thousands 
of  Oatbolie  Indians.  Of  simie  470  Christian  Sioux 
in  Canada  about  one-fourth  are  Catholic,  chiefly  at 
Standing  Buffalo  Resen-  ation,  Sa.sk.,  where  they  are 
servetl  from  the  Oblate  iiu.ssion  school  at  Qu'.Vppclle. 

Oroanization  and  Cui.tt  re.— The  Sioux  were 
not  a  compact  nation  with  centralized  government 
imd  supreme  heat!  chief,  but  were  a  conftHieraty  of 
.seven  allied  sub-tribes  sj)eaking  a  common  langujige. 
each  with  a  recognized  head  chief  and  i-ach  subdivioea 
into  bands  or  villages  governed  by  subordinate  chiefs. 
The  seven  sub-triEes,  from  east  to  west,  were:  (1) 
Mdewakantonwan  (^fde-wakanton)  Village  (people) 
of  the  Spirit  Lake  (i  c-  MiHc  Lac);  (2)  Wakhpekute 
"Leaf  Shooters";  (3)  Wakhpetonwan  (Wahpeton), 
"ViOaKe  in  the  Leaves":  (4)  Sisitonwan  (Sisseton), 
"  ViUage  of  the  Marsh";  (5)  Ihanktonwan  (Yankton), 
"Village  at  the  End";  (6)  Ihanktonwauna  (Yank- 
tonai),  "Little  Yankton^';  (7)  Titonwan  (Teton), 
"Village  of  the  Prairie".  Of  these,  (he  first  four, 
originallv  holding  the  heads  of  the  Slissis.sippi,  con- 
stitute the  Isanti  (Santee)  or  eastern,  dialectic  group: 
The  Yankton  and  Yanktonai,  about  the  lower  ana 
tipper  courses  of  the  James  River  respectively, 
together  with  tlu-  Assiniboin  tribe  constitute  the 
central  dialectic  group.  The  great  Teton  division, 
wi^t  of  the  Mls.souri  and  comprising  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  nation,  constitutes  a  third  dialectic  group. 
Tba  Teton  are  divided  into  seven  principal  bancw, 
commonly  known  as  Ogalala  (at  Pine  Ridge);  Brul6  , 
(at  Rosebud  and  Lower  Bruli^);  Ilunknapa  (at 
Stmding  Rode);  Blackfoot  (at  Standing  Rock  and 
Cheyenne  River);  Minicooju,  Sana^Aio,  and  Two 
Kettle  (Cheyenne  River).  Among  the  more  seden- 
tary eastern  bands  ehiefship  seems  to  have  been 
hcreditarv  in  the  male  line,  hut  with  the  roving  west- 
ern btinas  it  depende<l  ti.sually  upon  pre-eminent 
ability.  In  their  original  hnnie  about  the  heads  of 
the  Missi.ssippi  the  Siou.x  subsisttHl  chiefly  upon  wild 
rice,  fish,  and  small  game,  and  were  expert  canoe 
men,  but  as  they  drifted  west  into  the  {dains  niid 
obtained  possession  of  the  horse  tlieir  \vhol<'  mnnner 
of  life  was  changed,  and  they  became  a  ra<-c  of  eques- 
trian nomads,  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the 
buffalo.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  agricultural 
to  any  great  extent.  Their  d\\  (  lling  was  the  birch- 
bark  lo(^e  in  the  east  and  the  buffalo-skin  tifn  on  the 
plain.  'Their  dead  were  sometimes  deposited  in  a 
ooffin  upon  the  suiCaoe  of  the  ground,  but  more  oftn 
laldvnpanaaeairoldingoriathetree^oiM.  Food  and 
valuables  were  left  with  the  oorpfle,and  relatives  gashed 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  cut  off  their  hair  in  token 
of  grief.  liesides  the  knife,  bow,  and  hati  la  t  of  the 
forest  warrior,  they  CArricnl  al.-^o  on  the  plains  the  lance 
and  shield  of  the  horseman.  Polygamy  waa  recog- 
nized.  There  was  no  clan  8yst<-m. 

To  the  Sioux  the  earth  was  a  great  islan<l  plain 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  far  to  the  west  of  which  was 
the  spirit  world.  There  were  two  souls — some  said 
four— one  of  which  remained  near  the  grave  after 
death,  itbOm  the  other  travelled  on  to  the  spirit 
world,  or  in  certain  cases  became  a  wandering  and 
dangopoiia  ^loet.  In  the  west  also,  in  a  magic  house 
iqtoa  the  top  of  a  higii  mountain  and  guuded  by 
four  sentind  anfanals  at  the  four  doorways,  Hved  tbe 
IFoJUnyan,  or  thunders,  the  greatest  of  the  gpds, 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  subterranean  earth  spirits 
and  the  water  spirits.  The  sun  also  wa-s  a  great 
god.  There  w.as  no  .supreme  "Creat  Spirit",  as 
suj)pose<l  l)y  the  whites,  no  ethical  code  to  their 
supcmaturaiism,  and  no  heaven  or  hell  in  their 
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spirit  world.  Among  animals  the  bufTalo  was  natu- 
rally held  in  highest  veneration.  Fairies  and  strange 
monsters,  both  good  and  bad,  were  everywhere. 


usually  invisible,  but  aometiiiiM  revealing  them- 

were  nc 


in  warning  portent.  DcMIDi  were  neld  as 
direct  revelatioiw  of  tb«  anqMinatural.  Taboos, 
fasting,  and  saerifiees,  indudiiig  voluntary  torture, 
were  irequent.   Among  the  great  ceremonials  the 

annual  sun  dance  was  the  most  important,  on  which 

occasion  thr  principal  pfrfdrmcrs  dancttl  at  short 
intor\'aU»  for  four  days  and  nights,  without  food, 
drink,  or  slwp,  undergoing  at  the  sanir  time  painful 
bodily  laceration,  either  oh  a  proi)itiat itm  or  in  ful- 
fihiii  tit  (if  a  thanksgivinn  vow.  The  .sc\rr:il  warrior 
orders  .and  variou.s  secret  societies  each  had  their 
special  <lance,  and  for  young  girLn  there  wa.s  a  puberty 
ceremony.  (For  cults  and  homo  life  see  work.s  of 
Dorsey  and  Eastman  quoted  in  bibliography  below.) 
In  phvsiquc,  int«llcct,  morality,  and  general  manli- 
ness the  h>ioux  rated  amooc  thV  finest  of  the  Plains 
tribes.  Under  the  newer  oonditions  the  majonty 
are  now  fairly  industrious  and  flaoceiaful  farmers  and 
Btoclc-raiaen* 

Lanqcagz  and  LiTEBATDTiE.— The  Sioux  language 
is  euphonious,  sonorfius,  and  flexible,  and  posses-ses  a 
more  abundiuit  native  literature  than  that  of  any 
other  tribe  within  the  I'nited  St:ttes,with  the  |)(js.sible 
exception  of  the  C'henikee.  By  means  of  an  ul]jhabrt 
system  devis(>d  by  the  early  Presbyterian  niis-^ion- 
aries,  nearly  all  of  the  im  ii  can  react  and  write  their 
own  language.  Thi-  jirinlf'*]  literature  iiictudea 
religious  work.s.  school  textbooks,  grammars,  and 
dictionaries,  inisceilaneous  publications,  and  three 
current  mission  journalH,  Catholic,  as  already  noted, 
Presbj'terian,  and  Episcopal,  aU  tiiree  entirely  in 
Sioux.  The  earliest  publication  was  a  spelling-book 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens  m  1836.  In  linguistics  the 
piiiKipal  is  the  "Grammar  and  Dictionary'  of  the 
Dakota  Language",  by  Rer.  8.  R.  Riggs,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  in  1852, 
and  republished  in  part,  with  editing  by  Dorsey,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Am.  Ethnology,  Wiuihington,  in  1892-4. 

Population. — Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  with 
Indian  tribes,  the  Sioux  have  not  only  held  their 
own  .'iince  the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  have  appar- 
ently slightly  increase*!.  Tins  mf  ri  a.'^e,  however,  is  due 
largely  to  incorporation  of  l  api  i\ cs  ami  intermarriage 
of  white.M.  We  have  no  rcliahle  estimates  for  the 
whole  tribe  b<'forc  1819,  when  Governor  Ramsey 
pan  fbeni  "not  over  2t),(K)0",  while  admitting  tliat 
some  resident  authorities  gave  them  40,000  or  more. 
Ri^  in  1851  gives  them  about  25,000,  but  under* 
estimates  tb«  western  (Teton)  bands.  By  offidal 
census  of  1010  th^  number  attogetlier  28,018  sods, 
including  all  mixed-bloods,  distributed  as  follows: 
Minnesota,  scattered,  about  929;  Nebraska,  Santee 
agency,  11.5,5;  .North  Dakota,  Devil'.s  Lake  (Fort 
Tot  ten)  agency,  9Ht>;  Standing  Rock  agency,  .'i4.")4; 
South  Dakota,  Flandreau  agencv,  275,  Lower  HruU'^, 
4(M),  Crow  Creek,  ?K)7,  Yankt'on,  IT.'i:!.  Sis^eton, 
1994,  (  hcyi-niie  River.  2.j!M),  HoM-bml,  ,')0(>ti.  I'ine 
Ridge,  tiT.'iS .  ('ana<la:  Birdtail,  ( ):ik  Lake.Oak  River, 
Turtle  Mountain,  Portage  La  Prairie  (.Manitoba), 
61.1;  Wah^p.itnti,  Standing  Buffalo,  Mooeejaw,  Moose 
W"(Kxls  iSa.-^k.i,  4.M.  Those  in  Canada  are  chiefly 
descendants  of  r^ugees  from  the  United  States 
in  1862  and  1876. 

BaTAVT  Avn  Mrsrn.  Hi/il.  of  Ihf  Ormt  Wmmerf  hu  Ihe  Sioux 
JMian.  iSt.  r'<.|iT,  I.S72):  HvBEAt- Cath.  Ixi).  Missioxh,  Annual 
Ktporti  oflhr  OirteU/r  i  Wmihinirton) :  Annunt  ffrp-.r', ,,/  thr  Orfl. 
«f  Jnd,  Afntm  (Ottawa,  ('luiiuiiil:  Caih  lit.  Trirrlf  Ihrnnoh 
ikt  tnlrrior  Pnrlti  „/  .V.  Am.  (tTW.  S)  fl.<in<l(jii,  177s.  ami  liil.  r 
e<lilion«):  C'atus.  Mnrinrri.  (  u-ltmnnul  Cnntlilinn  of  Ikt  .V.  Am. 
JnH:  (l^)H(icin.  isil,  .nml  lat.  r  i-flitioni.'i ;  <"ninTX»r.>f,  Am.  F-.r 
Tradt  (.Ww  York.  \Wr>) .  CmTTKNnrv  avd  KirHAnDdox.  Li'--. 
LtHmandTratfUof  Ft.  I'itrrr-Jtnn  Or  Smrt.  (New  S'ork,  KXKIi  ; 
CowinmiOKER  or  Ivi>.  AKr^inx.  .Inntin/  H'pcf'  fWB.«tiin«tiiin ; 
Condition  of  Ihr  In'linn  Trihtt,  Rrparl  nf  Joint  SprnnI  CnmmUtrr 

KatbinCtnii,  IMiTi:  Uohmct.  Sittdy  of  Siuum  CuUt,  in  IIIK 
tL  Bw.  Am.  Sih.   (WaaUngum.  18MJ:  Eastman.  /iuIum 


Bot/hoorl  I  New  York.  11H12);  li>Eij,  Il  ii,uam  Eieninffl  (fioitoa, 
1909);  hiNtMTT.  Harpaih  and  Uuouac  (Ctuciigo,  l!>90);  Uat- 
DEN,  ConU.  to  tht  Bthnoffraphy  and  Philulouy  of  the  Ini.  Tnbtu 
of  the  Mittouri  ValUy  in  Trant.  Am.  Philoi.  Hoc.,  a.  s..  XII  fPliil- 
Adclpbin,  1M>2);  HENNsriN,  Dttmption  de  la  /.nuMi.ia'  fl'aria, 
1683),  ir.  8hca  (New  York.  ISkSO);  IIi.nua.n  anu  VVEL...h  J.  .nal 
oflhi  Hrt.  S.  D.  Hxnman  (I*hili»delplii«,  IWi'.ti;  Jtaui!  Ktluiwru, 
ed.  Thwaitea,  73  voU.,  eapecially  (Ma\ea  and  Ilhnin>.  I.— LXJCl 
(Cltr^t'lund,  ISVe-lUUl);  Indian  AJfaxrt:  Uun  titft  TrtoH—. 
ed.  Kappleb.  (Wajthingtoa,  1003  -  4);  Kcaiim..  Expedition 
[Lono't)  to  Ihe  Sourcrt  of  St.  Ptltr't  Hittr  (Philatlt'l|jliia.  Itt^-. 
and  Uter  edition.H):  Lewis  a.vd  Clask,  Orifinal  JoumaU  of  U.. 
HzpedilionofJSOi-e.cd.  TuwAma,B  ToU.  (.New  York.  1904-&. 
nutneruuB  o(brr  editions  morr  or  lew  eomplct.-,  the  UrsX  official 
rfport  being  containHl  in  the  Mettaot  from  iMe  Prnidrnt,  \Vaab- 
ioKton,  ISOOi;  Mi<;».i:,  .Siouan  Indiana  in  I6lh  liept.  Bur.  Am. 
Eihnol'JW  (WeuiliiiiKtoii.  1K97>;  McKenkey  aso  Hall,  Hiit. 
hid.  Tnbe*  of  \orth  .Im.  i  rhiladplphia.  1M54,  and  other  edi- 
tion»);  McLacohun,  .My  h'rirnd  tht  Tndian  (Boston.  1910); 
MALu:Rr,  Pidoffrapht  of  the  \.  Am.  Indian*  in  Mh  Rrpi  Hur. 
Am.  Ethnology  (Washington,  1886);  Idem,  Puturr  o) 
tht  .\m.  Inil:  in  1 0th  Rtpl.  Bur.  Am.  Elhnaluvu  (W  a-'tiington, 
1803):  MaRgkt.  Dteoutrrtn  et  ttabl\t»tmrnl»  dm  frunfMM 
(6  vol».,  Paris,  l»79-8<i);  .Maximiuan,  I'mNt  p.  op  Wii:i>.  TVorab 
t'n  Ihe  Interior  of  S.  Am.  (London,  1843;  orisinai  ri.  rtnnn  ed. 
2  vo\s.,  Coblcni.  1839-41);  MiUM,  Prrumat  /ff.  .>//.,  (r-  ..-  Chi- 
cutfi,  ISfMi);  MinntMota  Hi»t.  Soe.  ColU.  (1872-l!Hi.>i;  .MuuNSY. 
Siouan  Tribri  of  tht  Ea»t,  Hull.  Si,  Bureau  .Am.  EthntAogy  iWasb- 
inston,  1K!).'>:  Idem,  The  tihimi  lianrt  Rfligion  and  .Sioiu  Out- 
break of  imKj\a  lilh  Rept.  Bur.  Am.  EthnoUtgu,  II  (WV^liington. 
1S9«);  NriLL,  Hitt.  of  Minnetola  (Philadelphia,  ISv^iS);  .Vric 
York.  Ducumenlt  Relating  to  Ihe  Colonial  Hut.  nf  (I.t  vols., 
Albany,  1S53-S7)  Nu  iillet,, /frp»r<  un  .  .  I'pper  Mittiitippi 
i.Snuile  /).«•.)  I  Wimhitnt'on.  IsClf;  .VrirtA  Dakota  II  ml,  .Soc. 
CoiU.  (2  voU..  liianuuck,  1000  H);  Pabkuan.  Oregon  Trad  (New 
York.  1H.|<),  and  bur  MitionK) :  Pehhin  uc  Lac.  Vrnjngei  dant 
Ittdtux  Liiuitinntt,  tSOt-S  (PariH  and  Lyon.1.  ISO.'!);  Pike,  Expe- 
dition in  ihr  .Swurrrn  tif  Ihf  .MiJuiiAjiippi  (Philadelphia,  1810); 
PiLUMi.  htljl.  uf  Iht  Nifiuun  Ijanuuageii,  Bull.h,  Bur.  .\m.  Ethnol- 
ogy (Washington.  18S7k  Pools,  Among  the  Siouz  of  Dakota 
(New  York.  1881);  nAUHKT.  Jtcport  on  SiouT  in  Rept.  ComtMf. 
Ind.  Affain  for  1840  ( Waahington,  IfVM):  R.vvot-x.  RembiM- 
crnctt.Meminrtnnd  /.^rturM  (8t.  Paul.  1890) ;  Kuiiix,  Thr  IMcota 
Language  in  ColU.  Sdinn.  Ilitt.  Soe.,  I  (Bt.  Paul.  Is.'il.  n>priBt 
8t.  Paul,  1872);  Idem,  Grammar  arul  Did.  of  Ihr  Onkotn  Lan- 
quagt:  Smithomian  Contributions.  IV  (Wanbincton.  18.^21;  Idem, 
nhkoo  Wahkan,  or  thi  Gospel  among  Ihr  Dakolaf  (Boalon,  1N439); 
Idem.  Marj)  and  I:  Forty  Years  with  Ihe  .Si«uj-  iriiirngo,  IXHO); 
ROBINBOM,  Hist,  of  the  Sioux  Indian*  in  CoiU.  .-inuth  Dukuta 
ffitt.  .toe..  II  (.\berdeen.  &D.,  1004);  Roype  and  Thomas. 
Inilui'i  l.nnd  Cession*  in  tStk  Rept.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology.  II  (Waal^ 
iiiRiiin,  I>Sfl9);  SrwooLniAFT,  Travel*  .  .  .  to  the  Sourest 
of  the  Mitfitirippi  (.\lbany.  1821):  Idem.  Hitl.  C'jtulili'.ti  ar\d 
PYonprct*  of  Ihr  Indian  Tribm  of  thr  V.  .S".  i<<  voN,,  I'liiladcl- 
nhia.  18&1-7);  Sheridan  (t'n  diarge),  Rocord  of  Entin-j-  mmii  u^ith 
IlottiU  Imhinu.  etc.,  1898-188*  (Wwluiifton.  I8S2  :  ^»r.\.  HitU 
of  the  Calholie  Missions  amenQ  tht  Indian  7Vibr<  i>f  iKr  V.  S. 
(New  York.  1S5.T):  Iiikm,  Ditf.  and  Expl.  of  Ihe  .Mintittippi  Val- 
Iry  (Ni'W  York.  umi  Alliiitn  ,   1!M)3);  De  .Swrx.  Oregon 

Mi**ions  (New  York,  IH47;  Vr.  edition,  Ghent.  1&48): 
Idem,  frmcn*  JTiMjotw  mrf  MUtimittrit*  (N«w  York,  I86S): 
(nee  alao  CmrrBNiMeN  ams  RicnABDwm).  Sesak  Dedtola  HUL 
.S',r.  r.,ih.  a  v>,|, .  AlK-rcIf^n.  8.  D.,  lM»-«):  Wall,  RecMte- 
Horn  of  the  .^iir.j-  .Uij./irirrc  i.tgi)  (Lsfce  City,  Minn.,  1908); 
Wamuk.  Explorations  in  thr  Dakota  CmhiAv.  I88S.  Senait 
iDM  (WfsUHlm.  1856):  WARant.  Hist,  tf  tK*  QfUmatt  ia 
Uhh.  StM.  Sit.  CMt..V  (St.  PmU.  1885):  Waim^  Lt^ilft 
Mi  Ms«»M  9f9  Una  kpUeSgaU  (New  Ya«k,  ISM):  IFteMuAt 
Bin.  Bot.  CMk  (U  vob.,  Madim.  iaW-lM2). 

Jauu  Moonbt. 

Sipibo  Indians,  .%  numerous  tribe  of  Panoan  lin- 
Ruislie  nto<k,  formerly  centring  alx)Ut  the  I'is()ui  and 
.Anuaii  ia  tributaries  of  tlie  upper  Ueayali  Hi\  cr,  Prov- 
ince of  I^)ret<i  norl h-ea.-<tem  I'eni.  and  now  fotind  a« 
l)<)Miuieti  or  labourers  along  the  whole  cijun^e  of  that 
Htn  ain.  They  Htx.ik  the  Same  language  as  the 
Coniho,  Pano.  and  .Sctebo,  whom  thqr  leaemble  in 

habit  and  eeremonial. 

The  Sipibo  b<K*amc  known  about  the  same  time  aa 
their  cognate  tribes  early  in  the  Beventeenth  ccntuiy, 
but  oppo8e<l  a  iletertnined  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  botii  gold-hunters  and  miss'onarics  (16.57),  for  a 
long  time  frustrating  all  Christianiidng  efforts  in  the 
Uc^faU  nipou  by  tlwir  oonataat  raids  upon  the  miB> 
sion  settlements,  particularly  (rfthe  Setebo.  In  1670, 
in  coriimon  with  other  tribes  of  that  region,  they  were 
Kn  iitly  w.n.sted  by  smallpox.  In  1736  thp>'  brolce  the 
power  of  the  Sei.'bo  in  ablood.v  b:ittle.  but  in  17M  the 
l'r;incis<-an  I'atlirr  .luan  de  l'"rt'/.nfda  entered  their 
country  ;incl  so  far  won  their  good  wiil  that  lie  suc- 
eecdi'd  in  making  j>e;ire  betw(H>n  the  two  triln's  and 
in  the  ni'xt  year  (17t;."))  established  the  first  tnission 
among  the  Sipibo  under  tlic  title  of  Santo  Domingo 
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de  Piflqui.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  founding 
of  Santa  Barbara  de  Archani  and  Santa  Ciuz  dc 
Aguuiiia  in  the  same  tribe,  together  with  a  resump- 
tion of  work  among  the  Conibo,  first  undertaken  m 
1685.    Among  other  labourers  in  the  Sipibo  field  at 
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this  period  was  Father  Joa6  Amich,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Ucayali  missions.  Suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1766  all  the  river  tribes  attacked 
the  missions  simultaneously,  slaughtered  nine  of  the 
mi.s8ionarics  together  with  their  neophytes,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by 
years  of  persevering  sacrifice.  Rungato,  a  Setebo 
chief,  who  had  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
the  mLssionarics,  appears  to  nave  been  the  leader. 
The  reaj!«n  of  the  outbreak  was  never  known.  It  may 
have  been  jealousy  of  authority,  impatience  of  re- 
ft .-a  nt,  covetoiisncss  of  the  mission  property,  some 
unrecorded  outrage  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  frontier, 
pome  dream,  or  superstitious  panic  such  as  arc  of  so 
fr»*quent  occurrence  among  savages.  A  small  relief 
cxp»iiition  sent  out  in  charge  of  three  Franciscans  the 
next  year  learned  the  details  of  the  massacre,  and  was 
forced  to  turn  back,  but  was  permitted  to  retire  with- 
out molestation. 

^  This  last  rising  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  middle 
UcavaU  was  in  acme  measure  an  echo  of  a  similar 
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Vii'iHioiKAl.  Hiirxr  ov  Till.  I  '  \i  Aii  Kr.  ii: 
TtiF  hancinc  bacii  contain  pounded  manioc  mot  from  which  the 
poiaonooa  juicp  !■  Mng  prcaaad  out. 

rising  of  the  wild  Carapa  tribes  on  the  upper  branches 
of  the  same  stream  in  1742,  led  by  Juan  Santos,  an 
&poAtat4>  Quichua  Indian,  who  a.s8ume<l  the  title  of  the 
Inca  Alahualpa  (see  Quicbca),  and  resulting  in  the 


destruction  of  all  the  missions  of  that  region  and  the 
slaughter  of  nearly  eighty  Franciscan  missionaries. 
Of  tJ  his  rising  of  the  Campa,  Hcrndon  savs:  "It  ih 
quite  evident  that  no  distaste  for  the  Catholic  religion 
induced  this  rebellion;  for  in  the  year  17.50,  eight 
years  afterward,  the  Marquis  of  Mina-liennosa, 
marching  into  this  countni-  for  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels,  found  the  church  at  Quimisi  in  perfect  order, 
with  candles  burning  before  the  images.  He  burnea 
the  town  and  church,  and  six  years  after  this,  when 
another  entrance  into  this  countrj'  was  marie  by  Gen- 
eral Bustamente,  he  found  the  town  rebuilt  and  a 
large  cross  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza.  I  have 
had  occasion  raj-self  to  notice  the  respect  and  rev- 
erence of  these  Indians  for  their  pastors,  and  their 
delight  in  participating  in  the  ceremonial  and  sense- 
striking  worship  of  the  Roman  Church."  A  similar 
instance  is  recorded  of  the  revolted  Pueblos  (q.  v.), 
as  also  of  the  unconvertetl  Setebo.  Following  close 
u{)on  the  massacre  of  1766  came  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  royal  decree  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
Ucayali  region  was  given  over  to  barbarism  until 
1791,  when  bj^  direction  of  the  sunorior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan college  of  Ocopa,  Father  Narciso  (iirbal  with 
two  companions  once  more  braved  the  wilderness 
dangers  and  made 
successful  founda- 
tion at  Santyacu 
(q.  v.)  into  which 
mission  and  its 
branches  most  of 
the  wandering 
river  Indians  were 
finally  gathered. 

A  description 
of  the  Sipibo  will 
answer  in  most 
of  its  details  for 
all  the  tribes  of 
the  Ucayali  and 
Huallaga  region, 
within  the  former 
sphercof  influence 
of  the  Franciscan 
missionaries,  with 
the  addition  that 
certain  tribes, 
particularly  the 
Cashibo,  were 
note<l  for  their  cannibalism.  There  was  very  little  tribal 
solidarity,  each  so-called  tribe  being  broken  up  into 
petty  bands  ruled  by  local  chiefs,  and  seldom  acting 
together  even  against  a  common  eneniy.  They  sub^ 
sisted  chiefly  on  fish,  game,  turt  le  eggs,  bananas,  yuccas, 
and  a  little  corn,  agriculture,  however,  being  but 
feebly  developed.  The  root  of  the  yucca  was  roasted 
as  bread,  ground  between  stones  for  flour,  boiled  or 
fried,  while  from  the  juice,  fermented  with  saliva, 
was  prepared  the  intoxicating  masalo  or  chictia,  which 
was  in  requisition  at  all  family  or  tribal  festivals. 
Salt  was  .seldom  uscil,  but  clay-eating  was  comnjon 
and  sometimes  of  fatal  conseciuence.  Their  houses, 
Hcattere<l  simply  at  intervals  along  the  streams,  were 
of  oi>en  framework  thatched  with  palm  l«>!ivps. 
The  arrow  itoison,  usually  known  as  cumri,  w;»s  pro- 
pared  fmm  thf  juice  of  certain  lianas  or  tree  vmes 
and  was  an  article  of  intertribal  tradi'  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory.  They  either  went  entir«;ly 
naked  or  wore  a'  short  skirt  or  sleeveless  shirt 
woven  of  cotton  or  bark  fibre.  Hea<l  flattening  and 
the  wearing  of  now  and  ear  pendants  and  labrets 
were  common.  They  blackened  their  te<>th  with 
a  vegetable  dye.  The  nio<lem  civilized  Indians 
dress  in  ligltt  peon  fashion. 

Although  most  of  the  tribes  c<iuld  eoimt  no  higher 
than  five,  their  general  mentality  wivs  high,  and  they 
progressed  rapidly  in  civilized  arts.    Their  religion 
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was  animism,  domiiiBted  by  the  ytttmi  or  priests,  bat 
with  few  great  ceremonies.  As  among  all  savages, 
disesse  and  death  were  oommon]y  ascribed  to  evil 
apirits  or  witchcraft.  Pofyfguus  was  univ«n»l»  Um 
women  being  frequently  obtained  by  raids  iiptm  Other 
tribes.  AmoiiK  their  barbarous  customs  were  the 
eatiriK  of  pri^mi^ra  of  war,  and  sometimes  of  deceased 
parL'iit.s,  the  killing  of  the  lielj)li'ss  and  of  doformed 
children  and  twins,  atid  a  sort  of  circumcision  of 
young  girls  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years.  A  part 
of  the  Sipibo  still  roam  the  forests,  but  the  injijority 
arc  now  civilizeii  and  eriiiilo\ed  jis  boatim-ii,  ruhlnT- 
gatherers,  or  labourem  along  the  river.  In  common 
with  all  the  tribes  of  the  region  their  nuinljera  are 
steadily  decreasing.    See  also  Setebo  Ixdiav.'*. 

Consult  particularly:  Raimomm.  El  Perd.  II  and  III.  <ii-  Ui 
Orogm/ia  d*l  Ptrtl.  blu.  i  and  ii  (Lima.  1H76-7U),  Uaimuuili  dc- 
lifm  BHWh  id  hm  information  from  •  MS.  hiatory  of  the  Fran- 
aima  minion*,  by  KernAodo  Rodriguei,  1774,  pmerved  in  tho 
convent  at  Lima:  Idem,  Prorinni  IMorol  ilr  I.orrttt  (Litiia,  lSft2), 
eondcnspd  ir.  by  BolLjBRt  hi  .lfi(>ir.,j,(.iV.vie'i,  H'tCew  (lyon- 
don.  May,  1X413);  Bniirroy,  Amernym  l(<i<'  (.New  Vurk.  1891); 
CmtbuiaC,  BxBkHtian  tktnt  l*»  partirM  rentrattM  de  CAmiriqu* 
4u  Sud.  IV  (Pan*,  1801):  BaKKBAKoT.  /'i/fuiui  of  Peru  in  Smith- 
ton.  Mi»<-tl.  Colh.,  duartfriy  iamn-.  \'  i  Wii.>.liiriitt<in.  1909),  2; 
Hi;km>ii\.  K-rptliir:iliijn  of  the  .4mu.'iiw  ■  Wjinliirik-'nn,  IK,54l;  1>B- 
OINAIBE,  La  Sautagu  du  Pirou  in  Hfue  d' Ethtuigrttphie,  Vt 
(Pmm,  18»7):  Buna  MMlItfQwa,  /mriMwAMi  Mm  toAri  (Lhh 


Moomr. 


uao. 

nnioli.  See  EoetasiABfneim. 

IMiOtlll.  Saint,  Vnyy.  (.HS4-ft!ti,  h.  ahKnit  334;  d. 
90  November,  3f)'.i.  Sincius  was  a  native  of  Rome; 
his  father's  name  w:ls  Tiburtius.  Siricius  entered  the 
service  of  the  Church  at  an  early  age  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on  hia  grave,  was 
lector  and  thra  deacon  of  tha  Roman  Church  during 
the jpoatiJicate  of  Liberiua  ^StU-e^) .  After  the  death 
«f  Damawis.  Siricius  was  imanimowa<y  elected  bis 
fluooeasor  (Deosmber,  384)  and  oonseerated  bisbop 
probably  on  17  December.  Uninus,  who  bad  been 
a  rival  to  Damasus  (366),  was  alive  and  BtiU  main- 
tained his  claims.  However,  th<'  Emperor  Valentinian 
III,  in  a  letter  to  Pinian  (23  Feb..  385),  gave  his 
consent  to  the  election  tliat  had  been  neld  and  praised 
the  piety  of  the  newly-cli  c^ted  bishop;  winsoqiiently 
no  (iifiii-ull  ic.-<  ;iros<\  Iinmedi:iti  ly  upon  hLs  ele\  :i- 
tion  Siriciu.s  ha<l  occasion  to  assert  his  primacy  over 
tlie  universal  Churcfi.  .\  letter,  in  whieh  questions 
were  asked  on  fifteen  different  points  concerning  bap- 
tism, penanee,  church  discipUne,  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  OMrgy,  came  to  Rome  addrestied  to  Pope  Da- 
masilBby  Bishop  Himerius  of  Tarriigona,  Spain.  Siri- 
eioB  aoMrered  this  letter  on  10  February,  385,  and 
gave  the  dedsions  as  to  tbe  mattsn  in  question,  sib* 
ereising  with  full  ooaaoioUMMM  bis  supreme  POWW 
of  authority  in  the  Cbnrah  (Goastant,  '^'Epiat.  Rom. 
Pont. ",  625  sq.).  This  letter  of  Siricius  is  of  special 
importance  because  it  is  the  oldest  completely  pre- 
8erve<l  papal  decretal  ((nliet  fur  (he  iiuthoritative  de- 
cisicin  of  cjuestions  of  di.sciphiie  and  rarioti  law  i.  It  is, 
howL \  I  r,  o  rtain  that  bof(tr«-  this  earlier  jiopos  hini  also 
issued  sucli  deeretals,  for  .Siricius  him.s^'lf  in  hi.s  let- 
ter mentions  "general  decrees"  of  Liberins  ttuit  tlie 
latter  had  sent  to  the  provinces;  but  these  earher  ones 
have  not  been  preserved.  At  the  same  time  the  pope 
directed  Himerius  to  make  known  his  decrees  to  tiic 
neigbbouring  provinces,  so  that  they  diould  also  be 
obaerved  there.  This  pope  had  very  much  at  heart 
tbe  maintenance  of  Church  discipline  and  the  obao^ 
vaaee  of  eanoDs  by  tbe  clergy  and  laity.  A  Roman 
flUmod  of  0  January.  386,  at  wiiicb  ei^ty  bishops  were 
present,  reaffirmtni  in  nine  cjinons  the  laws  of  the 
Church  on  various  point.n  of  discipline  (eonsecrati<m 
of  bishops),  celibacy,  etc.).  The  decisions  of  the  coun- 
cil were  eominiinictited  V>y  the  \><>]h-  to  the  bishops  of 
North  .\fri.  ;i  Hini  prol)iii)ly  in  the  .same  manner  to 
others  who  hail  not  atti  nded  the  synod,  witli  the  com- 
mand to  a<-t  in  accoriiani-e  witti  thi  in.  .\notliiT  lettt-r 
which  was  sent  to  various  churches  dealt  with  the  elec- 


tion of  worthy  bishops  and  priests.  A  ^modal  lett<>r 
to  the  Gallican  bishops,  ascribed  by  C5oustant  and 
others  to  Siricius,  is  assigned  to  Pope  Innocent  I  by 
other  Urtorians  (P.  l7a1U»  li79  aqu).  In  all  hw 
deerees  the  pope  speaks  with  tJw  eoaNMOMMat  of  bis 
supreme  ccclesiasUcal  authority  and  of  bis  paatoial 
care  over  all  the  churches. 

Siricius  was  also  obliged  to  take  a  stand  against 
heretical  movements.  .-^  Roman  monk  Jovinian  came 
forward  as  an  opponent  of  fasts,  good  works,  and  the 
higher  merit  of  celibate  life.  He  found  8<jme  afl- 
herents  among  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Rome.  About 
390-.392  the  pope  held  a  Kyn(Hl  at  Rome,  at  which 
Jovinian  and  eight  of  lus  follow  ens  were  condemned 
and  excluded  from  conununion  with  the  Church. 
The  decision  was  .vnt  to  St.  Ambrose,  the  p«at 
Biahop  of  Milan  and  a  friend  of  Siricius.  Ambrose 
now  held  a  synod  of  the  buiioiM  of  upper  Italy 
which,  as  the  letter  mm,  in  agreement  with  his  de- 
cision also  oondannad  the  heretics.  Other  beretim 
including  Bishop  Bonoma  of  Sanlioa  (380),  who  was 
also  acmLaed  of  errors  in  the  dogma  of  the  Tiitatj. 
maintained  the  false  doctrine  that  Mary  was  not 
always  a  virgin.  Siricius  and  Ambrose  opposed 
Bonosus  and  his  adherents  and  refuted  their  false 
views.  The  jwpe  tlieri  left  further  procccdiunH 
against  Bonosus  to  the  Hishoii  of  TLrs.'jjiloniea  and 
the  other  lllvri.in  bishops.  Like  his  predecfs.'ior 
Darmksus,  Siricius  also  took  part  in  the  Pn^eilliaii 
controversy;  he  sharply  condemned  the  episcopal 
accusers  of  Priscillian,  who  hml  brought  the  matter 
before  the  secular  oowrt  and  had  prevailed  upon  the 
usurper  MaximuB  to  oondemn  to  death  and  execute 
Priscillian  and  some  of  his  followeia.  Maximus 
flouj^t  to  justify  his  action  by  sending  to  the  pope  tbe 
praeeediniB  in  the  case.  Sirioius,  bofreiver,  eaoom- 
immjtiatfwT  Bishop  Feliz  of  Trier  who  supported 
Itludus,  tbe  aoouaer  of  Priscillian,  and  in  whose  city 
the  execution  bad  taken  place.  The  pope  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops  in  which  he  stated  the 
conditions  under  which  the  converted  Priscillians  were 
to  be  restoreil  to  communion  with  the  Church 

According  to  the  life  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalia'' 
((hI.  Ducliesne,  1,  21()),  Siricius  aLso  took  severe 
mea.sures  against  the  .Manichai'ans  at  Rome.  How- 
ever, as  Duchesne  retnarks  (loc.  cit.,  notes)  it  can- 
not be  assumed  from  the  writings  of  the  converted 
Augustine,  who  was  a  ManichsMi  when  he  went  to 
Rome  (383),  that  Siricius  took  any  particular  steps 
against  them,  yet  .\ugustine  would  certaitdy  have 
ooaunentod  on  this  if  such  had  been  the  case.  The 
mention  in  the  "  liber  FOntifiealis"  betongs  properly 
to  the  life  of  Pope  Leo  I.  Neither  is  it  probable, 
as  Langen  thinks  (Gesch.  der  rdm.  Kirche,  I,  633), 
that  Pnscillians  are  to  be  understood  by  this  mention 
of  Manichieans,  although  probably  Priscillians  were 
at  times  called  Manicha-ans  in  the  writings  of  that 
age.  The  western  empen)rs,  including  Honorius 
and  Valentinian  111,  is.'^ucd  laws  against  tlie  M.ini- 
cha-ans,  whom  ttn-v  iif<  larr(i  to  l.)e  political  offenders, 
and  took  .severr  ai  t  inn  .i^.ainst  the  members  of  this 
sect  (Codex  Thcodosian,  XVI,  V,  various  laws).  In 
the  East  Siricius  interposed  to  settle  the  Meletian 
schism  at  Antioch;  this  schism  had  continued  not- 
withstanding the  death  in  3Sl  of  Meletius  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople.  The  followers  of  Mele- 
tius deeted  Flavian  as  his  successor,  while  the  ad- 
herents of  Bishop  Paulinus,  after  the  death  of  this 
bishop  (388),  eileeted  Evagrius.  Evagrius  died  in 
392  and  through  FIa%nan's  management  no  successor 
was  elected.  By  the  mediation  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  an  1  Thriipliilus  <if  .\lt  \andriu  an  embassy,  led 
by  Bishop  .Vi  acins  of  Hcro  a.  wjls  sent  to  Rome  to 
persuade  Sirii  ius  to  rreonnize  Flavian  and  to  r©» 
.admit  him  to  eoniniunion  with  the  Churcli, 

.At  Home  the  name  of  .Siri<'ius  is  p.articularly  con- 
nected with  the  basiUca  over  the  grave  of  St.  Paul 
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on  the  Via  Osticosis  which  was  rebuiJt  by  the  emperor 
a»  a  bafilica  u(  five  aiflleo  during  the  pontificate  of 
Siricius  and  waa  dedicateti  by  the  pope  in  390. 
Th«'  name  of  Siririus  is  still  to  be  found  on  one  of  the 
pilLars  that  was  not  de(<t roved  in  the  fire  of  1823, 
And  which  now  stands  in  the  veMtibule  of  the  side 
entrance  to  the  transept.  Two  of  his  contempora- 
rie.-^  dewrilK'  the  character  of  Siricius  disparagingly. 
Pauhnus  of  Nola,  who  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  395 
was  treate<i  in  a  guarded  manner  by  the  pope,  speaks 
of  the  urhici  mpa  superba  di»cretio,  the  hauehtv 
policy  of  the  Konmn  bishop  (Epist.,  V,  14).  This 
action  of  the  pope  is,  however,  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  had  be«.'n  irregularities  in  the  election  and 
eonm-eration  of  Paulinus  (Buse,  "Paulin  von  Nola", 
I,  193 1.  Jerome,  for  his  part,  8{>eak8  of  the  "lack 
of  judgment"  of  Siricius  (Epist.,  cxxvii,  9)  on  ac- 
«»unt  of  the  btter's  treatment  of  Rufinus  of  Aqui- 
leia,  to  whom  the  pope  had  ^ivcn  a  letter  when 
Kuhnus  left  Rome  in  39S,  which  showed  that  he 
was  in  communion  with  the  Church.  The  reason, 
howevj-r.  dt>es  not  justify  tlie  judgment  which  Jerome 
exnniwed  against  the  pope;  moreover,  Jerome  in  his 
polemical  writings  often  exceeds  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. AU  that  is  known  of  the  labours  of  Siricius 
refutes  the  criticism  of  the  caustic  hermit  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  "Liber  Pontificalis "  gives  an  incorrect 
date  for  his  death;  he  was  buried  in  the  cameterium 
of  P^i^^iIla  on  the  Via  Sabuna.  The  text  of  the  in- 
scription on  his  grave  is  knon'n  (De  Rossi,  "In- 
scriptiones  chri.>«t.  urbis  Romse",  II,  102,  138). 
His  feast  is  wlebrated  on  2<5  November.  His  name 
wa.«i  inserted  in  the  Roman  MartjTologv  by  Bene- 
dict XIV. 

LibfT  Ponh/..  ed.  DrcHsaNB.  I,  2I«-17:  Cocbtaxt,  BpiMt. 
Hamtan.  Pont..  I:  Jtrnt.  Rt^.  Pnnl.  Horn..  I.  2n(l  t-a..  40-42; 
Bmrr.  La  plus  annrnnr  Otrrfinlt  (PiuH.1,  1904);  Lanuen.  Geteh. 
4rr  rotn.  Kircht.  I  liionn.  IKNI),61I  (qq.:  Rai-wiick,  Jakrb.  drr 
t/tnstl.  Ktrcht  (Frriliiirg,  1H97):  GmkaK.  Gttek.  Rowu  u.  dtr 
PCpUt,  I,  psjsim:  Hefcle.  KoniilitngtMk.,  II,  'inA  ed.,  45-4H,  51. 

J.  P.  KiRSCH. 

Sirleto,  Gcguclmo,  cardinal  and  scholar,  b.  at 
Guardavalle  n«*ar  St ilo  in  Calabria,  1514;  d.  at  Rome. 
6  October.  1585.   The  son  of  a  physician,  he  received 

an  excellent  e<lu- 
cation,  made  the 
acquaintance  of 
distinguished 
scholars  at  Rome, 
and  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of 
Cardinal  Morcello 
Cervino,  later 
Pope  Marcellus 
II.  He  prepared 
for  C*'rvmo,  who 
was  Prrsiilent  of 
the  Council  of 
Trent  in  its  initial 
period,  extensive 
reports  on  all  the 
important  ques- 
t  ioiu"  presented  for 
dimnitwion.  After 
hi.H  appointment  as 
custodian  of  the 
Vatican  Librarj*, 
Sirleto  drew  up  a 
complete  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  its  Greek  manuscripts  and  pre- 
par*^  a  new  edition  of  the  \'ulgate.  Paul  IV  named 
Kim  prothonotar>'  and  tutor  to  two  of  his  neph- 
ew*. .After  this  pope's  death  he  taught  Greek 
and  Hf4>n'w  at  Rome,  numbering  St.  Charles  Bor- 
ifmc^  among  his  students.  During  the  concluding 
pernirl  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  was,  although  he 
contmii<<l  to  ri-side  at  Rome,  the  constant  and  most 
heediil  udviiMT  of  the  cardinal-legates.    He  was  hiin- 


aelf  created  cardinal  in  1565,  became  Bishop  of  San 
Marco  in  Calabria  in  1566,  and  of  Squillao*-  in  156.S. 
An  order  of  the  papal  secretary  of  state,  however,  en- 
joined his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  was  named,  in 
1570,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library.  His  influence 
was  paramount  in  the  execution  of  the  scientific  un- 
dertakings decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  col- 
laborated in  the  pubhcation  of  the  Roman  Catechism, 
presided  over  the  Commissions  for  the  reform  of  the 
Roman  Breviar>'  and  Missal,  and  directed  the  work  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Roman  Martyrokjgj*.  llighly 
appreciative  of  Greek  culture,  he  entertaine<l  ver^' 
friendly  relations  with  the  East  and  encouraged  all 
efforts  tending  to  ecclesiastical  reunion.  He  was  at- 
tended in  liis  last  illness  by  St.  Philip  Neri  and  was 
buried  in  the  presence  of  Sixtus  V. 

HcmTm.  Nomtnctator  Lit.,  I  <2d  ed..  Iniu>>niek,  IS92).  OS-B; 
BXinER-BiBox,  UiM.  </u  hriviairt,  II  (r«rU.  ISMW).  109-71, 
paanm. 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Sirmluzn  (Szer^m),  Diocese  of  (Sirkiensir), 
situated  near  the  modem  town  of  Mitrontz  in 
Slavonia;  its  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Peter.  The  district  of  Szer6m  was  subject  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  after  the  Christianization 
of  Hungary.  In  1228,  the  archbishop  petitioned  the 
Holy  See,  in  consideration  of  the  large  extent  of  his 
diocese,  to  found  a  new  bishopric,  and  in  1229 
(Jregory  IX  established  the  See  of  Szen^m,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  covere<l  almost  exclusively  the  coun- 
try on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sava  River.  The  see 
was  under  the  Turkish  Government  in  1526.  It  hati 
no  bishop  from  1537  to  1578,  and  was  held  by  a 
titular  bishop  after  1624.  In  1709  the  see  was  re- 
established with  some  changes  in  its  territory. 
Clement  XIV  united  it  with  Boenia  and  Diakov&r 
in  1773. 

HxORi<(Tl.  VindirUi  Simietut*  (Buda.  1746):  FaKlati, 
lUl/rieum  taerum.  VII,  449-811;  PlUY,  .Sptcxmm  Hirrarchiat 
Hungaria,  II,  362-95;  A  kalolikut  Maguarorti^  (Budapest, 
1902). 

A.  Ald^st. 

Sirmond,  JACQtrss,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  b.  at  Riom  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-D6me,  France,  Oct.,  1559;  n.  in 
Paris,  7  Oct.,  1651. 
He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus 
in  1576  and  was 
appointed  in  1581 
professor  of  clas- 
sical languages  in 
Paris,  where  he 
numbered  St. 
Francis  de  Sales 
among  his  pupils. 
Called  to  Rome 
in  l.'>90,  he  was 
for  sixteen  years 
private  secretary 
to  the  Jesuit  su- 
perior general, 
Aquaviva,  devot- 
ing his  leisure  mo- 
ments during  the 
same  i)eri(Hl  to 
the  study  of  the 
literunt'  and  hi.storical  treasures  of  antiquitv.  He 
entertainer!  intimate  relations  with  several  leametl 
men  then  present  at  Rome,  among  them  Bellarmine 
and  (Mirticularly  Barrjnius,  to  whom  he  wtis  helpful 
in  the  (H)m{K)sition  of  the  "Annales".  In  IfiOS  he 
retume<l  to  Paris,  and  in  10.37  became  confesw)r  to 
King  Louis  XIII.    His  first  liteniry  production  ap- 

[K»are<l  in  1(510,  and  from  that  date  until  the  end  of 
lis  life  almast  every  vear  witnessed  the  i>uhiiration 
of  st)me  new  work.  Tiie  results  of  his  literar^•  Iftb()ur9 
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I diiefly  refireeented  by  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Cliiit^ui  wntinflB>  Tliflodoret  of  Qjmwi  Eimiodiuiii 
Idatitu  of  GaUioa,  SidoduB  Apollinarw,  Tbflodttlplt 

of  Orleans,  Panchasius  Radbert  us,  FlodQara,«iui  Hmc- 
mar  of  Rhcima  are  amotiR  the  writers  whose  works 
he  edited,  either  <  <»rii|ilt'((»ly  or  in  part  Of  great  im- 
portance were  liii*  txliiionij  of  the  capituLirics  of  Charles 
the  Bald  and  «uccef«or«  and  of  the  ancient  councils 
of  Franr<»:  "Kftroli  Calvi  et  mlcc«^^i<)^llIIl  aliquot 
Friiiichr  ri'Kum  Cajutula "'  I  Paris,  lt)'j:5i;  "C(tncilia 
antiqua  GaUia;''  ( Paris,  Iti^U).  His  collect rci  works, 
a  complete  liat  of  which  will  be  found  in  dc  Hackcr- 
Sommcrvogel  (Vll,  1237-60),  were  publitilied  in 
Paris  in  1696  and  again  at  Venice  in  1728. 

Di:  BACsen-SouifERToaEU  Bibl.  de  Ui  comp.  <U  Jitxu,  VII 
(llru.iMl.1.  1896),  1237-61;  CoLOMlfca.  Yir  du  Pirt  Sirmond  (Ijl 
Kociirlli .  1071);  Chalmebb,  Biog,  DiU.  (London.  ISim.  a.  v. 

At  Wbbiib. 

Sis.   Sec  I-'lavias. 

Sislnnim,  Pope,  date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  4 Feb., 
708,  SuooCiHor  of  John  VII,  he  was  con»ccrat«d 
pitiably  li5  Jan.,  708,  and  died  after  a  brief  pontificate 
of  about  three  weeks:  li«  wm  buried  in  St.  Peter'a. 
He  wa«  a  Syrian  by  birth  and  the  son  of  one  John. 
Althouuli  he  wa.'?  SO  afflicted  with  gout  that  he  was 
uiuiljle  even  to  feed  himself,  he  is  nevertheless  .said 
to  lia\  (>  been  a  man  of  strong  cliaracter,  and  to  have 
been  ahl«  to  take  thought  for  the  goo<l  of  the  city. 
He  pavi'  ordcPM  to  pn'p:ire  Uine  to  repair  the  walls 
of  Koine,  and  before  he  die<i  con-iecrattii  a  bishoj)  for 
Corsica. 

Lih€T  PmtifiaUit,  I,  338:  Mann.  The  Lira  of  Ihe  Poptt  in  tU 
Marit  MMU  4fw.  I,  pt.  u  (flt,  Louk  and  Lomhw.  1«»>.  IM. 

HoRAcn  K.  MAmt. 


of  GhaiUy  of  CMiMditiinti,  Ohio.— 

On  27  October,  1829,  at  the  nK]ue«t  of  Bishop 
Fenwick  of  Cincinnati,  several  sinters  from  Mother 
Seton's  coniinimity  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland, 
opened  a» urijhunage,  parochial  school,  and  acadi my 
on  Sycamore  Street  opjMi.site  thi'  old  (■.•ithedral,  then 
occupying  the  present  site  of  St.  Xavier's  Church  and 
college.  \\  tu  n  Hislutp  Purcell  built  tiie  new  cathe- 
dral on  Eiglith  and  Plum  Sts.,  the  wsterM  niovwJ  to 
Third  and  Plum  Sta.,  and  later  the  a<'adeiny  wa.s 
inuwfenred  to  George  St.,  near  John.  W  hi-n  Father 
Etienne;  superior  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
France,  in  December,  1850,  effected  the  afKlisiion  of 
the  sisterhood  at  Emmit«burg  with  the  Daughters 
of  C3iari^  of  Fnnoe,  Sister  Margaret  George  was 
anperior  in  Cbiclnnaii.  She  had  entered  the  oom- 
munitv  at  Emmitsburg  early  in  1813»  and  bad  filled 
the  oflficc  of  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  oommunity, 
teaching  in  the  academy  during  most  of  Mother 
Seton's  life.  She  wrote  the  early  records  of  the 
.\merican  Daughters  of  C'h.irity,  heard  all  the  di»- 
Ctiwinnc  rctiiirilnip  rules  and  constitiitiorm,  and  left 
to  tuT  conununity  m  ("inciiinati  letters  from  the  first 
hwlutpB  and  iierg>'  of  tlie  l  iuted  St;ir<^,  Mother 
Seton's  original  Journal  written  in  IsiC!  jmd  some 
of  her  letters,  and  valuable  writings  of  her  own.  She 
uphdd  Mother  Seton's  rules,  con.stitutioiiH,  (rmii- 
tions,  and  costume,  confirmed  by  An  hbisliop  Carroll 
17  Jan.,  1H12,  objecting  with  .Arfhbi.shup  (  iuroll 
and  M<rtber  Seton  to  the  French  rule  in  its  fulnese, 
in  that  H  fimitod  tt»  exereiae  of  charity  to  femaiea 
in  the  orphanages  and  did  not  permit  the  toaiching 
t.f  boys  in  the  whools.  The  BtsterB  in  New  YorS 
had  p<  parnt.  1  from  Emmit-sfiurp:  in  D«*remlK'r,  IHIO, 
berau.sie  they  wi  re  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  lK)ys' 
orphanage.  ^\  In  n  it  w.ks  finally  di  ci  lrd  llmt  the 
cotturntnity  at  I  ;miiiit>tiurK  Wivs  f<i  iifhlmrc  with  the 
French  i>:uiiihters  <>f  ( 'huriiy.  the  si>''Ts  in  <"iii- 
cinnuti  laid  before  Arclibishop  Purceli  Ua-ir  de^ue 
to  preser\e  the  original  rule  of  Mother  .S-lon's 
foundation.  He  confirmeil  the  .sisters  iti  their  d*-- 
sin'  and  notifieil  the  superior  of  tin*  French  Daughters 
of  Charity  that  he  would  take  under  bis  protection 


the  folkweis  of  Mothar  Seton.  Arehbiaiiop  Puroell 
beoame  eecleeieatioai  aupefktr  and  waa  auocoeded 
by  Arehbidwp  Elder  ana  Arehbnhop  Moeller. 

The  novitiate  in  Cincinnati  was  opened  in  1852. 
During  that  year  twenty  postulants  were  received. 
The  first  Catholic  ho.spital  w;»s  Opened  by  the  sisters 
in  iS oveiiiber,  18.>2.  In  l"ebmar\',  lS.>j!,  tlie  .^Lsters 
took  charge  of  the  Mary  and  Martha  .^<.<i(  ty.  a 
charitable  organization  efitahlishe<l  lor  the  hx-tiefit 
of  the  {)(K)r  rif  the  <ity.  On  l.'i  August,  1S.t-'{,  the 
sist^-rs  purchased  their  fir»l  pnjjKTty  on  the  comer 
of  Sixth  and  Parks  Sts.,  and  opened  then»  in  S<  pteni- 
ber  a  boarding  and  select  day-school.  The  following 
July  they  bought  a  stone  house  on  Mt.  Harrison  near 
Mt.  St.  Mary  .Seminary  of  the  West,  and  callefl  it 
Mt.  St.  Vincent.  The  community  wa*-  incorjiorateil 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio  in  1854  as  "The  Sisters  of 
Cbaritf  of  Cincinnati,  Oldo".  Mother  Margaret 
George,  Sit/bet  Sophia  Gillmeyer,  Mother  J()sephine 
Harvey,  Sislw  Anthony  O'Connell,  Mother  Regina 
.Maitiri^ity,  Sister  Antonio  McCaffrey,  .ind  Si^ter 
GoazjJva  I>>u^herty  were  the  incorponitofH.  In 
18.56  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy  wa.s  ir:in-f<rrcd  to 
the  "C>e<larH",  the  former  home  of  Jud^f  Aliirrsnn. 
It  remained  the  mother-hon.se  until  ."^eiit..  ImIII, 
and  the  boarding-school  until  .luly.  ltM)ti.  it  i.-.  now 
a  day  academy  and  a  residence  for  the  sisters  teach- 
ing adjacent  parochial  schools.  In  1H.')7  Hishop 
Bayley  of  New  Jersey  sent  five  postulani-s  to  Mt. 
St.  Vincent,  Cedar  Grove,  Cincinnati,  to  be  trained 
by  Mother  Margaret  Cieorge.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  novitiate,  Mother  Margaret  and  Sister 
Anthony  were  to  have  gone  with  them  to  Newark, 
New  Jenegr*  to  nooain  uatU  the  little  community 
would  be  wen  establiahed.  but  affurs  proving  too 
urgent,  Mottu  r  Margaret  intorci-ded  with  the  New 
York  oonmuinity,  and  SLstcrs  Xavier  and  Catherine 
Were  ajjpointed  superiors  over  the  little  li.iiid.  In 
.hily,  l.S.')9,  .Mother  Mai^caret  Gftjrpe  Iki\:iij:  held 
the  oflice  of  infitlter  for  the  (wo  terttis  allowed  hy  fhi' 
conslitution,  Wiis  succeeded  hy  Moiiier  .Iii-<plune 
Harvey.  During  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  >isters 
ser\'ed  in  the  hospitals.  Between  lft.'»2  and  iMw  the 
sisters  had  taken  charge  of  ten  parochial  scho^ils. 
Archbishop  Lamv  of  New  Mexico,  and  Bishop 
Machcbreuf  of  Colorado,  both  nioneer  priest.s  of 
Ohio,  in  1865  petitioned  Archbisho[i  Purcell  for  a 
colony  of  Sisters  of  Charity  to  opiu  a  hu.spital  and 
orphnoage  in  the  West.  Accordinglv  four  siatciB 
left  Cbiehmatt  21  August,  1865,  amving  at  Santa 
F^,  13  Sept.,  1866.  The  archbishop  gave  them  his 
own  residence  which  had  been  used  also  as  a  seminary. 
There  were  twenty-five  orphans  to  be  careti  for  and 
some  sick  to  be  nursed.  On  l.'i  August,  l.S«»ri.  Jo- 
seph C.  lUitlir  and  I.<  wis  Worthington  presented 
Sister  Anthotiy  (»  ('<innell  wiifi  the  OfKMl  SMfTiHriitin 
Hospital,  a  huildiim  erected  liy  till-  ( ici\ criiiiii  II'  for 
a  Alarine  Iie)«pitul  at  a  cost  of  ^^;UWI.(KM>.  l)»-i  nlv 
impressed  by  the  charity  <lone  in  "oM  Si.  .loiin  s*' 
during  the  war,  Untn'  non-Catholic  gentlemen  bought 
the  Government  hospital  for  !J1K),00I)  and  plaee<l  the 
deeds  in  the  hands  of  Sister  Anthonj-.  Butler  suggest- 
ing the  name  "Good  Samaritan".  Early  in  1870 
Biahop  Dontenec  of  Pitttiburg,  ik-siring  a  dioceaan 
brancn  of  Mother  Seton's  community,  sent  four 
poetulante  to  be  tnuned  in  the  Cincinnati  novitiate. 
On  their  return  they  were  aeeomponied  bv  of 
the  Cincinnati  sisters  who  wer<'  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  liinite<l  time,  and  to  be  wilhdr.jwn  one  by  one. 
Finally  all  were  neallc<l  but  Mother  .\loy-.ia  l^twe 
!\nd  .Sister  Ann  U«i;iiia  Kiinis,  the  former  lieing 
^ull1rll■r  .lu  l  till  l  ii'rr  ruistn^ss  <»f  novi<-es.  Mother 
.\loysia  goverticil  Ji»e  community  firmly  but  tenderly, 
anci  bi'for*'  her  death  (IS.SO)  htu\  tlie  satisfartion  of 
seeing  the  sisters  in  their  new  niotlier-house  at  Seton 
Hill,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  the  aeiMletnv  having  Im^cu 
bleaaed,  and  the  chapel  dedicated,' 3  May,  1889. 
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Mother  AStnMB  tenn  of  office  had  expimi  10  July, 
1880,  and  ahe  was  meeeeded  by  Sister  Ann  Roirinii 
(d.  16  May,  1894).  The  eoounuiuty  at  GreeosburK, 
Ph.,  at  present  number  more  than  thnae  hundred. 
ThHr  St.  Jo««rph  Academy  at  the  tnotiNirliouae  ia 
f1'>iin-«hing:  they  t<>a('li  alxiut  thirty  parochial  ochoola 
ill  the  Diu<-«>»es  of  Altuona  and  Fittabutg and  conduct 
thr  i'iitsbuns  Hoqrital  and  Boadia Foundting  Aqrhun 
in  I'itt.sbiirK. 

Fnirii  isti.")  t<j  lS,St)  tlu'  si.stors  in  Cinrinnati 
o|M  mti  thirty-thrtf  bniticli  houses,  uno  <jf  these  Ix'ing 
the  St.  Ju;i4-ph  Foundhng  and  Matt'riiil>  Hospital, 
;»  gift  to  Sist«r  Anthony  from  J(jjH'ph  Hutlir.  In 
Wi'J  a^tefor  a  mother-bouse,  five  niih-i<  fmm  QnUr 
r.rovp,  wa«  purchased.  The  first  Ma88  wiw  offciTii 
in  the  novitiate  chapel,  34  October,  1869,  by  Hev. 
Tliioa.  S.  Bvme,  the  chapl^n,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Naahville,  Tenneaeee.  In  1882  the  building  of  the 
new  roothei>bott8B  besan  under  hia  directioa  Before 
its  completion  Motfier  Repna  Mattfai^  died  (4 
June,  1S8.'J).  Mother  Josephine  Harvey  again  a.*^ 
Ninied  the  office.  In  1S85  the  new  St.  Jo8ei)h 
was  biirne<l  to  the  ground.  The  jin  si  nf  mother- 
house  WHS  iM'jnin  lit  once  under  the  Huix  rintendence 
of  Hev.  T.  S.  Byrne.  Mt.  St.  Man.-  Setniniiry, 
cloMtl  since  the  fi'nanci:!!  tr4juMes,  w:i.s  now  u.sed 
for  the  .HLster^'  novitiate.  In  July,  lN>Nti,  the  .sisters 
took  poAseswion  of  the  wi-f^t  wing  of  the  inothrr-hou.se, 
and  the  ^ollo»•in^t  vear  the  fM>minar>'  rf>o{)eue<i. 
Mother  Jowphine  ltar\'ey  rwngned  the  ofiice  of 
nuifher  in  ISSH.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mother  Maiy 
Paul  Hayes,  who  fille<i  Mother  Josephine's  imexpired 
terra  and  was  re-elected  in  July,  1890,  dying  the  fot 
lowing  ApdL  HhtoUiar  Maty  Blanehe  Davia  waa  ap> 
pointed  Co  the  oSoe  cff  mother,  and  held  it  until 
July,  1899.  During  her  ineumbourr  the  Seton  Hoa- 
pital.  the  Glockner  Sanitarium  at  Colorado  Springs. 
St  ,I(>ri»pli  Sanitarium,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  and 
.•«anta  .M:iria  Institute  for  Italians  were  Ix-gun; 
ajJditifin-s  were  made  to  the  inother-hou.se.  During 
the  adniiniritration  of  Mother  S<'ha.stian  Shea  were 
built;  the  .St.  Joseph  Sanitarium,  I'ueblo;  the  ,San 
RafiM'i  H(»f>pit.il,  Tnnidad;  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
.Santa  F«',  New  .Mexico;  the  St.  X'inrent  .\cailen)y,  .\1- 
buquerejUJ*:  and  the  Good  Samaritan  .\nnex  in  CUfton. 
Mother  Mary  Blanche  resum.nl  the  duties  of  ollice 
in  19<>5,  and  was  re-elected  in  1908.  I>uring  those 
terms  a  very  large  addition  was  built  to  the  Glockner 
Sanitarium  and  to  the  St.  Maiy  Sanitarium,  Pueb- 
lo; the  Uotipital  Antooto  in  Kenton,  Ohio:  a  large 
boarding  achool  for  bofys  at  Fayetteville,  Ohb;  the 
new  Seton  Hospital  was  bought;  the  new  Good  8ar 
niaritan  Hospital  Wii.sl)egun.  Many  parochial  schools 
were  o|>ene.l,  among  tiiem  a  school  for  coloured  chil- 
dnm  in  .Meniphi.-.  TenncHsiH'. 

The  comniunity  ruunberf:  about  800  iiiemlj<'rs; 
74  branch  hou-^es;  .t  ae.niemies;  2  orj>lian  susylutn.s; 
I  foundhng  iisylum:  1  Itulinn  iastitute;  11  hasjutJiLs 
or  .sanitariuni-s;  1  Olii  Lailiis'  Home;  53  panM'hial 
scbo«>Li  tliroughout  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Col- 
orado>  and  New  Menoo. 

Sisisa  Mahy  .\(i.N-t». 

Biatan  of  tbM  Ltttto  Compw  of  Marj,  a 
eongregation  founded  hi  1877  in  England  to  honour 
m  a  particular  manner  tte  maternal  Heart  of  the 
BlnMd  Virgin,  esix-eially  in  the  mystciy  of  Calvary. 

The  sisters  ni.iWe  an  entire  consecration  of  them- 
ftelve*:  to  her,  an<i  aim  at  imitating  her  \'irtue«.  Thej' 
<!  Thetii'-^'Kes  to  the  sick  and  <lyiiig,  which  U 
"heir  prim  ipril  exterior  work.  They  nurse  the  sick 
in  thi  :  ..'1  lionK-s,  an<i  also  reci'ive  them  in  (he 
h'l'int.i;^  iind  nursing-lioniis  attached  to  their  con- 
vents. They  make  no  distiiii  iiiin  nf  rlass.  national- 
ity, or  creed,  and  e.xact  no  charge  for  tiieir  stTvices, 
but  accept  any  <»ffering  which  may  bi*  made  them. 
Bcadea  the  peraonal  attendance  on  the  sick,  they  are 


bound  to  pray  continually  for  tiie  dying,  and  in  the 
novitiate  watch  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  both 
by  day  and  night,  praying  for  the  dymg.  When 
isirpuinitanma  nquire  it,  the  sisters  may  en^agn  in 
various  forma  of  nuanon  work,  esijecially  in  poor 
districts.  The  rules  received  final  approbation  from 
I,«o  XIII  in  1893.  The  order  conducts  houses  in: 
Italy  (1  in  Rome,  1  at  Florence,  1  at  Fiewile);  Eng- 
land C.i  in  London,  1  at  Nottingham);  Ireland  (1  at 
Linn  rii  k,  1  in  Fcrmoy);  Malta  (1);  l  nite<i  States 
(Chicago);  .\ustralia  (2  at  Sydney,  1  at  -\delaide); 
South  .Vfrica  (Port  Elizabeth).  The  sisters  when 
in  the  convent  wear  a  black  habit  and  blue  veil, 
with  a  white  cloak  in  the  chapel;  whim  noxalng,  the 
habit  is  of  white  linen,  with  a  nhie  VeiL 

\n  association  of  pious  women,  known  as  "Pie 
Donne"  or  "Affiliated",  are  aggregated  to  the  order, 
and  share  in  its  prayers  and  Rood  worlcs.  some  re> 
AUag  in  their  own  homes,  otnen  Uving  m  the  eon- 
vent,  thougli  in  part  separated  from  the  community. 
A  confraternity  w  attached  to  the  order,  called  the 
Calvary'  Confraternity,  the  memlM-rs  of  which  aasiat 
thase  m  their  last  agony  by  their  prayeta  and*  if 
possible,  by  personal  attendance. 

MoiHBs  M.  Faiwcb. 

Slstlne  Choir.— .\Uhough  it  is  known  that  the 
Church,  from  her  earliest  days,  employed  music  in 
her  cult,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  her  emergenee 
from  the  catacombs  that  she  began  freely  to  display 
her  beauty  and  splendour  in  sacred  song.  .\s  early 
as  in  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester  I  (314-35)  we 
find  a  regularly-oonstittttad  oompany  of  singers,  under 
the  nana  of  seMs  eonCDriiMi  limog  tofetiher  in  a 
bidlcKng  devoted  to  theb  emnMive  IMS.  Ttw  word 
gchola  was  in  those  days  the  legal  designation  of  an 
association  of  equab  in  any  calling  or  profession  and 
did  not  primarily  denote,  as  in  our  time,  a  sch<iol. 
It  had  more  the  nature  of  a  guild,  a  characteristic 
which  clung  to  the  napal  choir  for  many  centuries. 
Hilary  II  (4ifU-8)  onlaine<i  (hat  Ihe  jjontifical  singers 
live  in  community,  whili-  (!re>;orv  the  Great  (590- 
CMi  not  onlv  miwlc  permanent  the  existing  institu- 
tion attachcnl  to  St.  John  Lateran  and  itiduiiing  at 
that  time  in  its  membership  monks,  secular  clergy, 
and  hoys,  but  established  a  second  and  similar  one  m 
connexion  with  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  latter 
is  supp«jsed  to  have  served  as  a  sort  of  preparatory 
school  for  the  forma-.  For  several  eenturies  the 
papal  achola  cantorum  retained  the  same  general 
character.  Its  head,  nreUcantor  or  piimkeriut,  was 
always  a  clergyman  of  high  rank  and  often  a 
bi.shop.  While  it  was  his  duty  to  intone  the  variou.4 
chants  to  be  foUoweil  by  the  rest  of  the  singers,  he 
w  .'Ls  by  no  neana  thdr  master  in  the  modeni  teenni- 

cal  sens<>. 

It  is  a(  the  tine  of  the  transfer  of  the  papal  s^-e 
from  Home  to  .\vignon  in  the  (hir(ei'nth  century  that 
a  marke<l  <-han^;e  takes  ]iliuc  in  the  institution. 
Innocent  IV  did  not  take  his  .'<chnl(i  catUoruiu  with 
him  to  his  new  abcMlCj  but  provided  for  its  contiim- 
ance  in  Rome  by  turning  over  to  it  pro|K>rtie.s,  tit  lies, 
and  other  revenues.  Oonununity  life  among  the 
singers  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  at  this  i)eriod. 
Clement  V  (1305-14)  formed  a  new  choir  at  .\vignon, 
eoosisting  for  the  moat  part  of  French  sinfuirs,  who 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  new  develo|»nents 
in  church  music  —  the  dfrhant  and  faUibordoHit 
which  htul  in  the  meantime  gained  great  vogue  in 
France.  When  C,regor>-  XI  <i:i7()-S)  returned  to 
IJonie,  he  took  his  singers  with  him  and  !unalgamat(>ri 
them  with  the  still-e\isrin(j.  a(  le;tst  in  name,  ancient 
xrhnhi  ranlornm.  Hefore  the  sojourn  of  thi-  ))ap:il 
("niirt  Lt  \\mnnn,  it  hu'i  bi-eii  the  duty  of  the  xrhnht 
to  .•iccomiiany  (tie  |Mipe  to  the  (-hurch  wlicrc  he  hejii 
station,  but  .after  the  return  to  Home,  (he  (■ii->tom 
established  at  Avignon  of  celebrating  ail  poulthcal 
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functions  in  the  papal  church  or  chapel  was  con- 
tinued and  has  existed  ever  since.  The  prinUeeriut 
of  former  times  is  now  no  longer  mentioned  but  is 
replaced  by  the  magisler  eapelke,  which  title,  however, 
OMtinues  to  be  more  an  honoranr  one  held  by  a  bishop 
or  prelate  than  an  nuUication  or  technical  kadcnhip, 
as  may  be  gafherad  from  the  rdative  poettions  as* 
signed  to  various  dignitaries,  their  prerogatives,  etc. 
Thus  the  magisler  eapeUct  came  immematelv  after 
the  tjirdinals,  foliovvoci,  in  the  onlor  given,  by  the 
sacriftii.  rnn(i>r(\'t,  cnix'Unni,  and  clerici. 

With  the  building  by  Sixtiw  IV  (1471-84)  of  the 
church  for  the  cf lehnitioti  of  all  papal  function.s  sinre 
known  aa  the  SistitR'  ChajK*!,  uw  orifjiiial  xchola 
eani'irnm  and  subsequent  mfxlUi  potUifitia  or 
eaptUii  p<^]mle,  which  still  retains  more  or  leas  of  the 
(Cuild  character,  becomes  the  capeUa  aiatiaa,  or  Sis- 
tine  Choir,  whoee  golden  era  takes  ito  becinning. 
Up  to  this  time  the  number  of  singers  haa  varied 
eonsiderably,  there  being  sometimes  as  few  as  nine 
men  and  six  boys.  By  a  Bull  dated  November, 
1483,  Sixtus  IV  fijEed  uie  number  at  twenty-four, 
six  for  each  port.  After  the  year  1441  the  records 
no  longer  mention  the  presence  of  boys  in  the  choir, 
the  high  voices,  soprano  and  alto,  bemg  thenceforth 
sung  by  natural  (and  occasionally  unnatural i  sofirnni 
falsetti  and  high  tenors  resportively.  Membership 
in  the  papal  choir  l>ecaiiie  the  great  desiiieraf urn  of 
singers,  contrapuntists,  and  comiMisers  of  every  laiul, 
which  accounts  for  the  presenee  in  Ilonie.  at  least 
for  a  time,  of  most  of  the  great  names  nf  llint  period. 
The  desire  to  re-tstabU.sh  a  .sort  of  preparatory  nthool 
for  the  papal  choir,  on  the  plan  of  tl>e  ancietu  xchola, 
and  incidentally  to  become  independent  of  the  ultra- 
montane, or  foreign,  singers,  led  Juhas  II  :  1503-13) 
to  issue,  on  19  February,  1512,  a  Bull  founding  the 
capeUa  juiui^hich  to  this  day  pcrfornas  all  the  ehoir 
duties  at  St.  Fbter's.  It  became  indeed,  and  has  ever 
■noe  been,  a  nursery  for,  and  stcppin|(-stone  to,  mem- 
bership in  the  Sistine  Choir.  Tne  high  artistic  aims 
of  its  founder  have,  howerver,  but  rarely  been  at- 
tained, owing  to  the  rarity  of  truly  great  choir- 
masters. Leo  X  (151:5  21),  hini.self  a  inu.siciati,  by 
choosing  as  head  of  flie  ornauiz.it  ion  a  re.al  mu-nician, 
irrespective  of  his  clerical  rank,  t<M)k  a  .step  whieh  wa.s 
of  the  greatest  imiHJrtatice  for  tlie  future.  It  h:ui  the 
effect  of  transforming  a  group  of  vocal  rirluo/si  on 
equal  footing  into  a  compact  vocal  body,  who.se  in- 
terpretation of  the  greatest  works  of  i)olyphony 
which  wc  possess,  and  which  were  then  coming  into 
existence,  becAme  the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  only  then  but  for  all  time.  Ixn's  step  was  some- 
what counteracted  by  SixtusV  (1585-90),  who  ordered 
the  singers  to  elect  their  leader  aonuid^  from  their 
own  number.  Paul  II  (1534-49)  on  17  November, 
1645,  pubfiriied  a  Bull  approving  a  new  constitution 
of  the  choir,  which  has  been  in  force  ever  since,  and 
according  to  which  the  choir-master  proposes  the 
candidates  for  membership,  who  jirf*  then  examined 
by  the  whole  company  of  mnscrs.  Since  that  time 
the  state  of  life  of  the  candidate  has  not  been  a 
factor. 

While  the  Sistine  Choir  h.-us,  hw>'  its  inripic-iry. 
undergruu"  many  vici.ssitudes,  its  artistic  and  moral 
level  fluctuating:,  like  all  things  human,  with  the 
tnutatitins  of  the  limes,  it  has  ever  had  for  its  purpose 
and  object  to  hold  up,  at  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
autliority,  the  highest  model  of  liturgical  music  as 
well  as  of  its  p««rformance.  When  the  Gregorian 
melodies  were  still  the  sole  musio  of  the  Qiureh,  it 
was  the  pa^ial  choir  that  set  the  standard  for  the 
rest  of  Chnstendom,  both  as  regards  the  puritv  of 
the  melodies  snd  th»r  rendition.  After  these  melo- 
dies hail  blo,s.somed  into  polyphony,  it  w.hs  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  that  it  recoive<l  a4U'(|uate  interpreta- 
tion. Hen*  the  artistic  degeneration,  which  rhvireh 
music  suffered  in  different  pehods  in  many  countries. 


never  took  \uM  for  any  length  of  time.  The  use 
of  instruments,  even  of  the  orgaa«  has  ever  been  ex- 
etude*  i.  The  choir's  ideal  has  always'  been  the 
purely  vocal  stvle.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
papt,  and  under  its  present  conductor,  the  talsetto 
TOieeB  have  been  sueelwded  by  boys'  voieesi  and  the 
artistie  level  of  the  ioititttte  has  been  rsised  to  » 
h^her  point  than  it  had  oeeupied  for  the  previous 
thirty  or  forty  jrears. 

Habbsl,  Bautltine  for MunkmehithU,  III,  i>i<'  T6m\*ehe  Sfkoht 
Cantorum  und  du  pdpttlichtn  Kaprlltdin/er  bi$  zur  Mittt  det  16. 
Jnhrhunderti  (L<einiis.  IRK^i):  Schelle,  Die  paptltiehe  Sdnger- 
tehuU  in  Rom  (Le\pug.  1872);  KtBNLE.  ChoraUchul*  (FlWiburSi 
lit99) ;  Baini,  Memori*  tlorieo-erUidt*  delta  vila  «  dtltt  open  ii 
Oimani  Pimmgi  Ss  MH(r*M  (Boime,  USB). 

Joseph  Orbn. 

Sltifls,  TrruLAftSnor  (KiTiFENsis),in  Mauretania 
Sitifensis.  Sitifi%  sital^  in  Mauretania  Ocsaten- 
sis,  ontheroadframGarthagstoCtrta,  wasof  noim> 

portance  under  the  Numidian  kings  and  became 

pntminent  only  when  Nerva  estabfished  a  colony 

of  veterans  there.  WTien  Mauretania  ."sitifensis  was 
created,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  Sitifis  be- 
came its  capital.  Under  the  Vandals  it  wa.'.^  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  called  Zaba.  It  was  still  the  capital 
of  a  pro\inc(>  under  Hyzanline  rule  ami  was  then  a 
[)lace  of  strale^i<-  iinj)ortatice.  Captured  by  the 
.\rabs  in  the  seventh  <  «  nlury,  it  was  almost  ruine<l 
at  tiie  time  of  the  P'rench  occupation  (l.SHS;.  It  is 
now  .S'tif,  the  chief  town  of  an  arromliiiseincnt  in  the 
Department  of  Constantine,  Algeria.  It  contains 
15,0(X)  inhabitants,  of  whom  3700  are  Europeans 
and  1600  Jews;  it  has  a  trade  in  catUe,  cereals, 
leather,  and  cloths.  Interesting  Christian  inscrip- 
tions are  to  be  found  there,  one  of  4^  mentioning 
the  rdics  of  St.  Lawrenoe,  anotiier  naming  two 
martyrs  of  Sitifis,  Justus  and  Decurius;  there  are 
a  museum  and  the  niins  of  a  Byzantine  fortress. 
St.  .\ugusline,  who  hiul  frequent  relatioius  with 
Sitifis,  inform.s  us  that  in  hi.s  time  it  contained  a 
mona.ster>'  and  an  epi.scojjal  school,  and  that  it  suf- 
fercil  from  a  vioK-nt  earthquake,  on  whieh  occasion 
2000  persfjris,  through  fear  of  death,  receiv<>d  baptism 
(Ep.,  lxx.xiv;  8crm.,  xix).  Five  bishops  of  this  see 
are  known:  Sevcrus,  in  409,  mentioneil  in  a  letter  of 
■St.  Augustine:  Novatus,  present  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (411),  where  he  opposed  the  Donatist 
Marcian,  present  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  i4I9), 
dying  in  440,  mentioned  in  St.  Augustine's  letters: 
lAwrenoe,  in  452;  Oonatus,  nrMBBt  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage  (484),  and  exiled  oy  Honeric;  Optatus, 
at  the  Council  of  Carthtige  (525). 

Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Homan  Oeog,,  a.  v.  Sitifi;  MOluS, 
S'otm  d  Ptnlemy.  cl.  DilniT.  I.  *il2:  ToclxHTK,  Gtog.  d*  tA/ri^m 
chrelirnnt:  MiiuriUinxr  <  M.>iil  ri-uil.  IttM),  18^9:  DiBl* 
L'A/riqut  b)/tantin*  (Paris,  ItittOJ,  piuuim. 

8.  PAtmoIss. 

Sltjar,  Bi'KNAVENTfu.^,  b.  at  rorr«ra,  Island  of 
Majorca,  9  Dec.,  1739;  d.  at  San  .Vntonio.  C'al.,  3 
Sept.,  ISOH.  In  .\pril,  17r).S.  he  receive<l  the  hubit 
of  St,  Francis,  .\fter  his  ordination  he  joined  the 
('oHcuc  of  San  Ferimndo,  Mexico.  In  177(1  he  was 
as->iKinsl  to  ( "alifomia,  arriving  at  San  Diego,  21  May, 
1771.  He  was  present  at  the  founding  of  the  Xlis- 
sioii  of  San  Antonio,  and  was  appointe<l  first  niiasion- 
aiy  by  Father  Junipcro  Scrra.  He  toiksl  there  until 
his  death,  up  to  which  time  3400  Indians  had  been 
baptised.  Father  Sitjar  mastered  the  Telame  lan^ 
guage,  molHii  at  the  Misrion  of  San  Antonio,  and 
compile*!  a  vocabulary  with  Spanish  explanations, 
published  at  New  York  in  1861.  Tliough  the  list 
of  words  is  not  as  long  ;».s  .\rroyo  de  In  Cuesta's  dic- 
tionary of  2^st  words  an^l  ^ciitencc>  in  the  Mutsun 
idiom  of  Mi.ssion  .San  .luan  Bautista.  .'^itjar's  giv<'s 
the  pnmimi'iation  and  fuller  explaiiat ii ins.  He  also 
left  a  journal  of  an  exploring  expedition  which  he 
accompanie^l  in  17().5.  His  bMty  was  intened  in  the 
aanctuaiy  of  the  church. 
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Arthittt  of  Mitrion  of  Sania  Barbara;  Rttori*  of  Mi$rion  San 
Antonio:  HiTJAK,  Vueabuiary,  in  Shca'b  Library  of  Amtriean 
lAnfttiMie-t  (New  York.  IHfiU;  KsdKLHAMDT.  Thf  Franri'cnnn  in 
I'alifomvx  (H«ri>or  Spriocs,  li>97) ;  BANCitorT.  California,  II  (San 
KrftnriKo.  1886). 

Zeputrin  En'GELBARDT. 

Bitten.   See  Sion,  Diocese  of. 

Slunia,  a  titular  soo,  suffragan  of  Sebastia  in 
.\nnpnia  Prima.  Siunia  ia  not  a  town,  but  a  province 
situated  between  Goghtcha,  .\raxa,  and  Agnovania, 
in  the  present  Ru^ian  districts  of  Chaniakha,  or 
Haku,  and  Klisaveipol.  The  real  name  should  be 
Sisaran,  the  Persian  form,  for  Siunia  got  its  name 
from  Si«ac,  the  son  of  Gegham,  the  fifth  Armenian 
Hoven'ign.  Its  first  rulers,  vassals  of  tlie  kings  of  Ar- 
menia or  the  shahs  of  Persia,  date  back  to  the  fourth 
••enturj'  of  our  era;  about  1046  it  became  an  inde- 
j)endent  kingdom,  but  only  till  1166.  The  Church 
of  .Siunia  was  established  in  the  fifth  century  or  per- 
haps a  little  earlier.  It  soon  became  a  metropolis 
subject  to  the  Catholicos  of  Armenia,  and,  as  we  see 
in  a  letter  of  the  patriarch  Ter  Sargis  in  1006,  it 
rounteii  twelve  crosiers,  which  must  signify  twelve 
suffragan  sees.  Tlie  archdiocese  containe<l  1400 
villages  and  28  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tur>-  the  metropolitan  see  was  fi.xed  in  the  convent 
of  Taiheo,  situated  between  Ouronta  and  Migri, 
sixty-two  miles  HOUth-eaj<t  of  Lake  Gokcha.  .S<>p- 
arate<l  for  a  brief  interval  from  Noravankj  the  See  of 
Siunia  waj»  reunite*!  to  it,  but  was  definitively  sep- 
arated again  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1H37  the 
I)io<^-se  of  Siunia  was,  by  order  oi  the  SjTiod  of 
Ktchmiadzin,  suppressed  and  subjected  directly  to 
the  catholicos  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
of  Erivan,  who  had  a  vicar  at  Tatheo.  The  complete 
list  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  Siunia,  from 
the  fifth  centur>-  till  the  nineteenth  centurj',  Ls  known; 
amongst  them  we  may  mention  Petros,  a  v^Titer  at 
the  Ix-ginning  of  the  sixth  centur>',  and  Stephanos 
Orbelian,  the  historian  of  his  Church.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  Roman  Curia  introduced  thisepiscof^ 
title,  which  does  not  anpear  in  any  Greek  or  Latin 
"Notitta  episcopatuum  ',  and  was  never  a  suffragan 
of  St^bastia. 

Lc  Qi-iCN.  Oritnt  c\rvitianu».  I  (Paris,  1740),  1443;  BnoaoBT, 
I-itUt  cKranolo^^iau**  de»  prinet*  tt  det  m/fro po/t7««  dt  Siounit  in 
BtUlrtin  lie  fAenJtmit  dtJ  SHtnctt  dt  .Saint-Pflrrthowg,  IV  (1H«2), 
4V7-5A2;  .SrcrUANO*  Obbeua.v,  HiMtoirt  dt  la  Siounit,  tr.  Bm)«- 
acT  (Sauit-PeUr>burc.  1864). 

S.  Vailh4. 

SiTM.  See  Sebastia,  Armenian  Cathuuc  Dio- 
CEi*E  or. 

Six  Days'  Work,  The.   See  IIexaeueron. 

SixtUB  I,  Saint,  Pope  (in  the  oldest  documents, 
Xysti'b  is  the  B|)elling  usetl  for  the  first  three  iK)i>es  of 
that  nAme),  succi-edini  St.  Alexander  an<l  was  followed 
by  St.  Telesphorus.  According  to  the  "Liberian 
CataloKue"  of  popes,  he  ruled  the  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Adrian  "a  consulatu  Sifp  et  Aproniani  usque 
Vero  III  et  Ambibulo",  that  is,  from  117  to  126. 
KusebiuB,  who  in  hLs  "Chronioon"  made  use  of  a  cat- 
alogue of  p«>pe«  different  from  the  one  he  usihI  in  his 
"Historia  F-^clesiastica",  states  in  his  "Chronicon" 
that  Sixtus  I  was  jxipe  from  114  to  124,  while  in  his 
"Histor>'"  he  inaki^  hira  rule  from  119  to  128.  All 
authorities  agree  that  he  reigned  about  ten  years. 
He  was  a  Ronuin  by  birth,  anfi  his  father's  name  was 
I'.vtor.  .Xcconling  to  the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  («l. 
Duchesne,  1,  128),  he  passed  the  following  three  or- 
•linances:  (1)  that  none  but  sacred  ministers  are  al- 
lowed to  tf>ueh  the  sacred  vi^ssels;  (2)  that  bishops 
who  have  h«en  summoned  to  the  Holy  See  shall,  upon 
their  return,  not  be  receive*!  by  their  diocese  except  on 
pr«>9enting  Afxistnlic  letters;  (.3)  that  after  the  Pref- 
ace in  the  Mass  the  priest  shall  recite  the  Sanctus 
with  the  people.  The  "Felician  Catalogue"  of  pof)es 
and  the  vanoua  martyrologies  give  him  the  title  of 


martyr.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  6  April.  He  was 
buri<xl  in  the  Vatican,  bc«ide  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 
His  relics  are  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  Alatri 
in  1132,  though  O.  Jozzi  ("II  corpo  di  S.  Sisto  I.,  papa 
e  martire  rivendicato  alia  basilica  Vaticana",  Rome, 
1900)  contends  that  they  are  still  in  the  Vatican  Ba- 
silica. Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  6  April)  states  that 
Clement  X  gave  some  of  his  relics  to  Canlinal  de 
Retz,  who  placed  them  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  in 
Ix>rraine.  The  Xystus  who  ia  ootninemorated  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  is  Xystus  II,  not  Xystus  I. 

Ada  SS..  April.  I.  831-4:  Liber  Ponlijifalit,  ed.  DrcnEfiNC. 
I  (Paha.  1H8A).  128;  MaRIMI.  Ctnni  ttorici  wpolart  unjra  S. 
Sitto  I,  pai^i  «  martire,  e  tuo  eulto  in  Alatri  (KoliKno,  18H4):  OE 
PEHfliia,  Del  ponlijloato  di  .9.  .SiJto  /.  papa  e  twfrtirr,  detla  trans- 
larione  delle  tut  rtiiquie  da  Roma  tee.,  mrmorie  (Alatri,  1884) ; 
Barmbt  in  Diet.  Ckritt.  Biog.,  s.  v.  SiztuM  (2)  1. 

Michael  Ott. 

Sizttu  n  (Xtstus),  Saint,  Pope,  elected  31  Aug., 
257,  martyred  at  Rome,  6  Aug.,  258.  His  origin  is 
imknown.  The  "  Liber  Pontificalis  "  says  that  he  was 
a  Greek  by  birth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  orifj- 
inating  from  the  false  assumption  that  he  was  identi- 
cal with  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  the 
same  name,  who 
was  the  author  of 
the  so-called 
"Sentences"  of 
Xystus.  During 
the  pontificate  ol 
hia  pre<iecessor, 
St.  Stephen,  a 
sharp  dispute  had 
arisen  between 
Rome  and  the 
African  and  Asi- 
atic Churches, 
concerning  the  re- 
baptism  of  here- 
tics, which  had 
threatened  to  end 
in  a  complete 
rupture  between 
Rome   and  the 

Churches  of  Africa  Ue\o  or  .""T  SixTi  «  H 

and   Asia    Minor        Detail  (rom  the  Si.itine  Mailonoa, 

(see  Cyprian  of  Raphael 
Carthaoe,  Saint).  Sixtus  II,  whom  Pontius  (Vita 
Cypriani,  cap.  xiv)  styles  a  good  and  peaceful  priest 
(bonus  et  pacificua  aacerdoa),  was  more  conciliatory 
than  St.  Stephen  and  restore*!  friendly  relations  with 
these  Churcnes,  though,  like  his  predecessor,  he  up- 
held the  Roman  usage  of  not  rcbaptizing  heretics. 

Shortly  before  the  Twntificate  of  Sixtus  II  the  Em- 
peror Valerian  issued  his  first  edict  of  jiersecution, 
which  made  it  binding  upon  the  Christians  to  partici- 

Eatc  in  the  national  cult  of  the  pagan  gods  and  for- 
a<le  them  to  assemble  in  the  cemeteries,  threatening 
with  exile  or  di^ath  whomsoever  was  found  to  disobey 
the  onier.  In  some  way  or  other,  Sixtus  II  man- 
age<!  to  perform  his  functions  as  chief  pastor  of  the 
Christians  without  being  molested  by  those  who  were 
charge«l  with  the  execution  of  the  imperial  edict. 
But  during  the  first  days  of  August,  2.'>S,  the  emperor 
issued  a  new  an<!  far  more  cruel  e<!ict  against  the 
Christians,  the  import  of  which  has  been  preserved  in 
a  letter  of  St.  Cyprian  to  Successus,  the  Bi.sliop  of  .\b- 
bir  Germaniciana  (Ep.  Ixxx).  It  orderwl  bishops, 
prifists,  and  deacons  to  be  summarily  put  to  death 
("eniscopi  et  presbyteri  et  diacones  incontinenti  ani- 
ma«lvertantur  ).  Sixtus  II  was  one  of  the  first  to 
fall  a  victim  to  this  imiK'rial  enactment  ("Xistum  in 
cimilerio  animiulvcrsum  sciatis  VIII.  id.  Augusti  et 
cum  CO  diacones  quattuor" — Cyprian,  Kp.  Ixxx).  In 
order  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  imperial  officers  he 
assembled  his  flock  on  6  August  at  one  of  the  less- 
known  cemeteries,  that  of  Prstextatus,  on  the  left  side 
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of  the  Appiuti  Way,  nearly  njjpoHit^-  the  cometerj'  of 
St.  Calli.stus.  While  .-ieated  f>ii  hw  chair  in  the  act  of 
adl^^l's.sin^;  lu.>i  flock  lie  wa.s  .Huddeiily  apprelu'rnli  il  by  a 
band  of  soldiers.  There  is  mtmc  tloiibt  whether  he 
was  f)<«headed  forthwith,  or  wivs  finl  brought  iM'fon- 
a  tribunal  to  receive  his  iH^ntenoe  and  then  led  back 
to  the  oemeteiy  for  execution.  The  latter  opinkni 
eeenu  to  be  the  more  probable. 

The  inscription  which  Bipe  Damasus  (3GG-.S4) 
pJaeed  on  his  tooib  in  the  eemeteqr  of  St.  Callistua 
toMy  be  interpreted  in  either  aeoee.  Hie  entire  in- 
eenption  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Damasus 
(P.  L.,  XIII,  3S:i-4,  whcrp  it  is  wrongly  supposiHl  to 
be  an  epitaph  f(ir  Pope  Stephen  T  .  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  it  were  discovers  1  at  the  tomb  it.s«'lf  by  de 
Uos.si  (Insrr.  Chri.st.,  II,  lOM.  The  '  Liber  I'ontifi- 
CalLs"  ineiitioii.s  (hat  he  w;i,'<  le<i  away  to  otTer  .sacri- 
fice to  thegOtls  l"duc(U.s  lit  .-^lerihearel  deniniui-,  "  —  I, 
155).  St.  Cyprian  states  in  the  above-nanie<i  letter, 
which  was  written  at  the  latest  one  month  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Hbctus,  that  "the  prefects  of  the  City 
TFere  daily  urging  the  persecution  m  order  that,  if  any 
were  brought  before  them,  they  might  be  punished 
Mid  their  property  confiscated  The  pathetic  meeting 
between  St.  Sixtus  11  and  St.  Lawreoee^  as  the  fomer 
was  bemg  led  toemoution,of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  unauthentic  "Acts  of  St.  Lawrence"  as  well  as 
by  St.  Ambrose  (Officiorum,  lib.  I,  c.  xli,  and  lib.  II, 
C.  xxviii)  and  the  poet  Pnidentius  (I'eri.stephanon,  II), 
is  probably  a  iir-R'  legend.  I'.ntirely  contrary  to 
truth  is  the  statement  of  Prutlentiii.H  libid.,  linos 
23-26)  that  Sixtiis  II  sufrero<l  nuirtynlom  on  the 
cross,  unless  by  an  unnatural  trope  the  poet  uses  the 
specific  woai  cniss  ("Jam  Xystu-s  adfixas  cruci")  for 
martyrdom  in  general,  as  Duchesne  and  .\llard  (.sec 
below)  suggest.  Four  deacons,  Januarius,  Vincen- 
tius,  Magnus,  and  Stephanus,  were  apprehended  with 
SixtUS  and  beheaded  with  him  at  the  .'^amc  ccme- 
teiy.  Two  other  deacons,  FeUcisaimus  and  .\gapi« 
ixuL  miffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day.  The  feast 
(tf  St.  Siztus  II  and  these  tix  deacons  is  oelebcated  on 
6  August,  the  day  of  their  martyrdom.  The  remains 
«r  Sixtus  were  trensferred  by  the  Christians  to  the 
papal  crypt  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery  of  St.  Callis- 
lus.  liehind  hi.s  Umh  wtis  en8hrine<l  the  blood- 
staincfl  chair  on  whieh  he  had  been  beheaded.  .\n 
oratorj'  iprnlorinm  Xyslij  was  erecttMi  above  the 
cemetcr>'  of  St.  Prs'textatus,  at  the  s\x)i  where  he  was 
marlynsl,  and  wrts  still  visitdl  by  pilgrims  of  the 
acvetitti  and  the  eighth  century. 

For  some  time  Sixtus  II  was  believe<l  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  so-called  "Sentences",  or  "King  of  Six- 
tus", orisinaUy  written  by  a  Pythagorean  phijoso|)her 
and  in  the  seoimd  eentury  revised  by  a  Christian. 
Tills  error  arose  becausie  in  his  introduction  to  a  l«tin 
tiandation  of  these  "Sentences"  Rufiiraa  aeerihes 
them  io  Sixtus  of  Rome^  bidmp  and  martyr.  It  is 
eertain  that  Vope  Sktus  11  is  not  their  author  (see 
Conylieaie,  "The  Ring  of  Pope  Xj'stus  now  first  ren- 
dered into  Knglish,  with  an  hLstorical  and  critical  com- 
mentary", London,  1910).  Hamack  (Texte  und 
rntersui  hiinKrn  ziir  altelirist.  Fjfernfur.  XTIL  XX  i 
useribes  to  him  the  tn'.itise  "  Ail  Nii\ at  iamim  ".  but 
hi.s  opinion  h.a-s  bin-n  Kenerally  rejeercil  (s(h'  Kom- 
iMild  in  Tlii-ol  (.^narlalsehrift  ",  l.XXII,  Tiibingen, 
P.MX)!.  Some  of  liis  letters  an-  printed  in  P.  L..  V, 
70  ItXJ.  .\  newly  di.scovered  letter  wtu«  publishetl 
by  Conybeare  in  "EngUsh  Hist.  Review",  London, 
1910. 

AeUi  SS..  Auk..  TI.  1 24-42:  TtrmrnsK.  I.ihrr  PonUfimU-.  I. 
1AS.4:  HtKUHY  in  Did.  i'hntt.  Hi'"!..  <  v.  X-itlui:  Itoim  iT  ue 
Flbcbt.  Ut  SainU  de  la  nuM.  Ill  (Pmu.  IH0.1):  IIealy.  The 
VaUrittm  ftnttuHon  (BnMm  aad  Ntw  York,  IMn.  !?«-•:  At«> 
L^llti,  £««  ttfrnitre*  perttmlitm*  tfu  troititmt  liMv  rParU.  IWI7), 
Sn  ■>_>,  ru't-rMH:  or.  Ilit»«i.  Rnmn  SitltmiHM.  M  'Roni.-.  I>iiV«  77l, 

^7   <l7      \V  II-PKRT,    f>%r    PtlJlulaT^t"'    •"III    </lV  (  ,1,  i.'i,  r,.;r,j/;  It)  .Irr 

Katakombc  <U*  hi.  VailiMu*,  ■upplemcut  t<>  i>>   1<>>-^i'h  l{,im  i 
\  (FMbeis  la  Br..  1W»). 

MlCUAKL  OlT. 


Siztus  m  (Xystis),  S.\i\t,  Popk,  cons.-crated 
31  July,  4:{"2;  d.  440.  Previous  to  hLs  aift^Mon  he 
w.'i.'^  proinnu  iit  among  the  Roman  clergy  and  lu  cor- 
re.sponih  nif  with  St.  .\ugu.stine.  He  reignetl  during 
the  N'estorian  and  Pelagian  eontroversica,  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  his  conciliator>-  disposition  that  he 
was  falwly  aeeaeed  of  leanings  towards  these  heresies. 
As  pope  ne  approved  the  .Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  uiui  imiravoured  to  restore  peace  between 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  John  of  Antioch.  In  the 
Pefagian  controversy  be  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
Jttliaa  of  Eclanum  to  be  readmitted  to  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  defended  the  pitju  's 
right  of  supreniaey  over  Illyriciini  against  the  local 
bisliops  and  llie  ainbitious  desigtus  of  I'nx  lus  of  Con- 
stantino])lc.  At  Rome  he  restoriil  the  Hu.siliea  of 
Libenu.s,  now  known  as  .*^t .  Mar\'  .Major,  enlarged  the 
Ba,silica  of  .'^t.  LawriiK  c-W  ii  linut-!iie-\\'alls,  and  ob- 
tainetl  precious  gifts  from  the  Knii)eror  \  alentinian 
III  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Luteran  Hjusilica.  The 
work  which  asserts  that  the  consul  Bassus  accused 
him  of  crime  is  a  forgerj'.  Ho  is  the  author  of  eight 
letters  (in  P.  L.,  L,  ."kS3  sqq.),  but  he  did  not  write  the 
worics  "On  Riches",  "On  False  Teachers",  and  "On 
Chaatity"  ("De  divitiis".  "De  maUs  doctoribus", 
"  De  castitate  ")  attributed  to  hun.  His  feast  is  kept 
on  28  March. 

DrcHEANE  (.-.).),  Lib.  Pont.,  I  (P»rj«.  18S»),  126-27.233-37; 
Baruut  in  Diet.  CI\rUt.  l(iog„u,  V.  5u<iij  (3):  OiMAM.  Hiiloiy 
of  Rumt  and  thr  Pupt;  tr.  CUVASBWA.  I  (Bk  Loullb  Mtl). 
ncM.  64,  13&,  140.  144.  IM. 

N.  A.  Wssn. 

BIztUt  IV  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  Pope.  b. 
near  Abisola,  21  July,  1414;  d.  12  Aug.,  14H4.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  while  still  a  child  he  was 
destined  for  the  Franciscan  Order.  Later  he  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  with  great  soQeess  at  the 
UnivefBity  of  Pavia,  and  lectured 
at  Padua,  Bologna,  Pavia,  Siena, 
and  Florence,  iiaving  amongst  other 
eminent  disciples  the  famous  Car- 
dinal Bessarion.  After  filling  the 
p)st  of  procurator  of  his  order  in 
Rome  and  Proviiiri.d  of  Li>;uria, 
ho  was  in  14(^>7  rrealcil  Caniiual 
of  S.  Pi<>tro  in  N'inroii  by  Paul  II. 
Whatever  leisure  he  now  had  was 
devot<'d  to  theology,  and  in  1170 he 

Biihlished  a  treat i.s«' on  the  Precious 
lo<jd  and  a  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
in  which  latter  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  though  differing  in  words,  were  reallv 
of  one  mind  ui«>ii  the  question.  The  conclave  which 
assembled  on  the  death  of  Paul  II  elected  him  pope, 
and  he  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Suctus  IV. 

His  flnt  thouriit  was  the  ptoeeeution  of  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  and  legates  were  appointed  for 
France,  Spain,  derraany,  Hungar>',  and  Poland,  with 
the  hoiH-  of  enkindling  enthusiasm  in  these  countries. 
The  eru.s;Mle,  however,  aehieve<l  little  IwyoiKl  the 
bringing  bark  to  Rome  of  twenty-five  Turki.sh  pris- 
oners, who  wer<»  parade^i  in  triumph  through  tlie 
stret'ts  of  the  city,  Si.xtus  continued  thi>  policy  of 
his  preileees.>M)r  P.aul  II  witli  regard  to  1-Vance.  and 
ilenounee<l  I.oiiis  XI  for  insisting'  on  the  roy.al  eon- 
.sr>nt  being  given  before  papal  decn>es  eould  b*^  pub- 
li.she^i  in  his  kingdom.  He  also  tn:i«le  an  efT<<rt  like 
his  predecessor  for  the  reunion  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  Rome,  but  his  negotiations  were  without  result. 
He  now^  turned  hia  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
Italian  politics,  and  fell  more  and  more  under  his 
dominaung  oassion  of  nepotism,  heaping  riches  wad 
favours  on  htt  tinwmthy  rdations.  In  147ft  iaA 
place  the  famous  etinspiracy  of  the  Paasi,  planned 
by  the  fwiie's  nephew — Cardinal  Rafael  Riario — to 
ovcr'hniw  tiie  Me<liei  and  bring  Florence  un<ler  the 
Kiaru.   The  pope  was  cognizant  of  the  plot,  though 
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En)bably  not  of  the  intention  to  ansassinat^,  and  even 
kid  Florence  under  interdict  because  it  rase  in  fury 
aKain.st  the  conspiratora  and  brutal  murderers  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici.  He  now  entered  upon  a  two 
years'  war  with  Florence,  and  encouniKed  the  Vene- 
tians to  attack 
Ferrara,  which  he 
wiiihed  to  obtain 
for  his  nephew 
Girolamo  Riario. 
Ercolp  d  'Este,  at- 
tacked bv  Venice, 
found  al&es  in  al- 
most cvcrj'  Italian 
state,  and  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,  upon 
whom  the  pope 
relictl  for  support, 
did  nothing  to 
help  him.  The 
allied  princes 
forced  Sixtus  to 
make  peace,  and 
the  chuRrin  which 
this  caused  him  is 
said  to  have  haat- 
enetl  his  death. 

Henceforth,  un- 
til the  Reforma- 
tion, the  secular 
interests  of  the 
papacy  were  of 
paramount  im- 
portance. Theat^ 
titude  of  Sixtus 
towards  the  con- 
spiracy  of  the 
Paszi,  his  ware 
and  treacherj',  his 

Eromotion  to  the 
ifchcst  offices  in 
the  Church  of 
Buch  men  as  Pietro 
and  Girolamo 
Riario  are  blots 
upon  his  career. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  praiseworthy  side  to  his 
pontificate.  He  took  measures  to  suppress  abuses 
in  the  Inquisition,  vieorously  opposiMl  the  Wal- 
denseii,  and  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Coastance.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
building  the  famous  Sistinc  Chapel,  the  Sistine 
Bridge  acrotw  the  Tiber,  and  becoming  the  second 
foun<ler  of  the  Vatican  l.ibrar>-.  Under  him  Rome 
once  more  became  habitable,  and  he  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  sanif  ar)'  condit  ions  of  the  city.  He  brought 
down  water  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  and  bogan  a  transformation  of  the  city  which 
death  alone  bimlered  him  fmm  completing.  In  his 
private  life  Sixths  IV  wan  blameless.  The  gross 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  his  enemy 
Infejicura  ha\'c  no  foundation;  his  worst  vice  was 
neiwtism,  and  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  placc<l  at  the  head  of  the  States 
of  the  Chxirch  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  emerging 
from  the  era  of  the  republics,  and  territorial  princes 
like  the  pope  were  forced  to  do  battle  with  the  great 
dfspot.f. 

P^^TfiH.  UiMory  of  Iht  Popet.W  (Londoii,  181M):  Ghcoo- 
•OTim.  Rom*  in  tPuf  .Ui'ldlt  Agtn,  VII  (XjoaAnn,  1002) ;  Creiohton, 
Hut.  of  Ik*  Papary,  IV  (I-otnlon.  1901);  Birkhamot,  <lrsrhn-hte 
4*T  H'nn%"aHC*  in  llnii'n  (10O4):  Fb^tx,  Si^zlut  JV  und  dit 
lUpiMik  Flortnt  (Ratiaboo.  1880). 

R.  Urban  Bctler. 

Sixtus  V,  Pope  (Felice  Pebetti),  b.  at  Grotta- 
marv  near  Montalto,  13  I>ecember,  1521;  elected  24 
April,  15>So;  crowned  1  May,  1585;  d.  in  the  Quirinal, 
XIV.— 3 


Mn>«L  TO  CouUTMnRATX.  TBE  DSTBAT 

or  THi:  ToMKii  at  Othanto,  U81 
ObveM«-:  Ponrait  of  iSixtuii  IV.  I{e- 
*mc:  .\llcgoriral  figure  rrf  Coo»Uncy, 
with  the  lii>«  from  Viniil.  ^Dcid.  VI,  8.53: 
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proud'  ,  with  ihv  added  words 
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27  August.  1590.  Ho  belonged  to  a  Dalmatian  family 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had  fled 
to  Italy  from  the  Turks  who  were  devastatmg  lUyria 
and  threatened  to  invade  Dalraatia.  His  father  was 
a  gardener  and  it  is  said  of  Felice  that,  when  a  boy,  he 
was  a  swineherd.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  came  to  the 
Minorite  convent  at  Monttuto,  where  his  uncle,  Fr& 
Salvatore,  was  a  friar.  Here  he  became  a  novice  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  e<lucatcd  at  Montalto, 
Ferrara,  and  Bologna  and  was  ordained  at  Siena 
in  1547.  The  talented  young  priest  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  preacher.  At  Rome,  where  in  1552  he 
preached  the  Lenten  sermons  in  the  Church  of  Santi 
Apostoli^  his  successful  preaching  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  verj'  influential  men,  such  as  Cardinal 
Caq)i,  the  protector  of  his  order;  the  Cardinals  CarafTa 
and  Ghislieri,  both  of  whom  became  popes;  St. 
Philip  Neri  and  St.  Ignatius.  He  was  successively 
appointed  rector  of  his  convent  at  Siena  in  1550,  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Naples  in  1553,  and  of  the  convent  of  the 
Frari  at  Venice  in  1556.  A  year  later  Rus  IV  ap- 
pointed him  also  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition  at 
Venice.  HLs  zoaI  and  severity  in  the  capacity  of  in- 
Quisitor  displea-sed  the  Venetian  Government,  which 
demanded  and  obtaineil  his  recall  in  1560.  Having 
returned  to  Rome  he  was  made  counsellor  to  the  Holy 
Office,  professor  at  the  Sapienza,  and  general  procu- 
rator and  vicar  Apostolic  of  his  order.  In  1565  Pius 
IV  designated  him  to  accompany  to  Spain  Cardinal 
Buoncompagni  (afterwards  Gregory  XIII),  who  was 
to  investigate  a  charge  of  heresy  against  Archbishop 
Carranza  of  Toledo.  From  this  t  ime  dates  the  antip- 
athy between  Peretti  and  Buoncompagni,  which  de- 
clared itself  more  openly  during  the  latter's  pontificate 
(1572-85).  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  1566  Pius  V 
created  him  Bishop  of  Sant'  Agata  dci  Goti  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  later  chose  him  as  his  con- 
fessor. On  17  May,  1570,  the  same  pope  created  him 
cardinal-priest  with  the  titular  Church  of  S.  Simeone, 
which  he  afterwards  cxchange<l  for  that  of  S.  Girolamo 
del  Schiavoni.  In  1571  he  was  transferred  to  the  See 
of  Fermo.  He  was 
popularly  known 
as  the  Cardinal  di 
Montalto.  Dur- 
ing the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIII 
he  withdrew  from 
public  affairs,  do- 
voting  himself  to 
stud}'  and  to  the 
collection  of  works 
of  art,  as  far  as 
his  scantv  moans 
permitted.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he 
edited  the  works 
of  St .  Ambrose 
(Rome,  1579- 
15H5)  and  erected 
a  villa  (now  Villa 
Massimi)  on  the 
Esquiline. 

Gregory  XIII 
died  on  10  April, 
l.')S5,  and  after  a 
conclave  of  four 
days  Peretti  was 
eloctetl  pope  by 
"mloration  '  on 
24  April,  l.'iSS.  He  took  the  name  Sixtus  V  in 
memory  of  Sixtus  IV,  who  had  also  been  a  Minor- 
ite. The  legend  that  he  enterwl  the  conclave 
on  crutches,  feigning  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
upon  hLs  election  exultantly  thrust  aside  his  crutches 
and  appeared  full  of  life  and  vigour  has  long  been  ex- 
ploded; it  may,  however,  have  been  invented  as  a 
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Bvmbol  of  hia  forrp<l  inactivity  during  the  reign  of 
Qragory  XIII  and  the  remarkable  energy'  which  he 
dfa|waved  during  the  five  jrears  of  his  pontificate.  He 
mm  a  IKMH  ruler  and  especially  suited  to  ntom  the  tide 
of  disorder  and  lawlessnesa  which  had  hrnl^en  out 
towaid8the4odof  theidcaoCGiecoryXlII.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  oo-operation  of  tlie  nrighbouring 
states,  he  exterminated,  often  with  exceerive  cruelty, 
the  syntcm  of  brigandage  which  had  reached  immense 
propf>rtinns  and  terrorized  the  whole  of  Italy.  The 
number  of  banditti  in  and  alwut  Korne  lit  the  death  of 
Oregon.'  XllI  Inus  h<-*'i\  Viiriou.sly  cstimatt^l  .at  from 
twelve  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  and  in  little  more 
tlian  two  years  after  tdc  arr<'s,-i()n  of  Sixtus  V  the 
Papal  States  had  become  the  nio.st  Hecure  country  in 
EurojK'. 

Of  almost  equal  importanoq  with  the  extermination 
of  the  bandits  was,  ^  the  opinion  of  Sixtus  V,  the  rear- 
langement  of  the  papal  finances.  At  his  aeoeasion  the 
pajml  exchequer  was  empty.   Acting  on  his  favourite 

{>nnciplc  that  ridMS  as  well  as  seventy  are  necessary 
or  good  govenuBMBt^  he  used  every  available  means 
to  replenwh  th«  •tnte  ImMury.  So  successful  was  he 
m  the  aeennnilatioD  of  mopev  that,  despite  his  ano*^ 
mnu8  expenditures  for  public  buildinra,  he  had  shortly 
before  his  death  deposited  in  the  Castello  di  Sant' 
Angelo  three  million  s^cwli  in  gold  and  one  million  six 
hundrwl  thoUHatxl  in  silver.  He  did  not  eon.si<i(  r  that 
in  the  long  run  much  iIc.kI  capital  withdrawn  from 
circulation  wa.s  certain  to  irtiyvoverinh  the  country  and 
deal  the  death-blow  to  coniincrcc  ami  industry'.  To 
obtain  such  vast  suirus  he  eeonomircd  everj'where, 
except  in  works  of  architecture;  increased  the  number 
of  salable  public  offices;  imposed  more  taxes  and  ex- 
tended the  mmli,  or  public  loans,  that  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Clement  VII.  Though  extremely  econom- 
ical in  other  ways,  Sixtus  V  Bi>ent  immense  sums  in 
erection  of  public  works.  He  built  the  Lateran  Palaoe ; 
oomdeted  the  Quirinal;  restored  the  Church  of  Santa 
Sabma  on  the  Avenlioe;  rriboUt  the  Church  and  Hos- 
pice of  Ban  Girolamo  dei  Sehiavoni ;  enlarged  and  im- 
proved thr  Sapienza;  founded  the  hospice  for  the  poor 
near  the  Ponte  SLsto;  built  and  richly  omamenten  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cradle  in  the  Hasilica  of  .Santa  Maria 
Maggiore;  completwl  the  cujwla  of  St.  Peter's;  raLstnl 
the  obelisk.H  of  the  Vatican,  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
of  the  Lateran,  and  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo;  re- 
stored tlie  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antiuiiruis  Pius, 
placing  the  st^ilue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  fomier  and  that 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  latter;  erected  the  Vatican  Library 
with  its  adjoining  printing-office  and  that  wing  of  the 
ystioMi  Palaoe  which  is  inhabited  by  the  pope;  built 
many  magnificent  streets;  erected  various  monas- 
teries; and  supplied  Rome  with  water,  the  "Acqua 
Felice",  whidi  he  brought  to  the  city  over  a  distance 
of  twenQrmiks,  partly  underBOund.  partjv  onelevated 
aaueducts.  At  Bologna  he  founded  the  (jollcgio  Men- 
tal to  for  fifty  students  from  the  March  of  .\ncona. 

Far-reaching  were  the  reforms  which  Si\(u«  V  in- 
trodueefl  in  the  management  of  eccleaia.st  ical  afTairs. 
On  3  Dec,  I'i'^i),  hi'  is.'iuf'd  the  Bull "Postquam  verus", 
fixing  the  number  of  cartiiitals  at  seventy,  namely,  six 
(  Hrditial-bi-sliops,  fifty  caniinjil-priestfl,  and  fourteen 
cjirdinal-deaeons.  Hefore  his  pontificate,  ecclesiMsti- 
cal  business  wa.s  generally  dischargetl  by  the  pope  in 
consistory  with  the  cardinals.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  t)ermanent  cardinaHtial  oongrcgations,  but  the 

5 there  of  their  competemnr  was  very  limited.  In  his 
ull  "  Immcnsa  Kterai  Dtt",  of  11  Fbbnuuy,  15R8,  he 
cstabliriMBd  fifteen  pennMieDt  wnMegatioiM,  snm  of 
whidi  were  eoneemed  with  spiritual,  others  with  ten** 
poral  affairs.  They  were  the  Oongr^tions:  (l)of  the 
Inquisition;  (2)  of  the  Segnatura;  (3)  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Churches:  (4)  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies; 
(5)  of  llie  Index  of  Forbidden  Bcniks:  (fi)  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  (7)  of  tlie  Regulars;  (^)  of  the  Bishops; 
(9)  of  the  Vatican  Press;  (10)  of  the  Annona,  for  the 
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provisioning  of  Rome  and  the  provinces;  (11)  of  the 
Navy;  (12)  of  the  Public  Welfare:  (13)  of  the  Sapi- 
enza;  (14)  of  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Waters;  (15)  of 
State  Consultations.  These  congregations  lessened 
the  work  of  the  pope,  without  in  any  way  limiting  hie 
authority.  The  finsJ  decision  belonaed  to  the  pope. 
In  the  creation  of  cardinals  Sixtus  V  was,  as  a  ruk; 
guidedbytheirnpdquaHties.  TheoniysiMpieionof 
nepotism  with  iniieh  ne  might  be  reproairaed  was  giv- 
ing the  purple  to  his  fourteen-year-old  grand-nephew 
Alcasandro,  who,  howe\'er,  did  honour  to  the  Sacred 
College  and  never  wielded  an  undue  influeiKi- 

In  1588  he  i.ssued  from  the  Vatican  Pn-ss  an  e<li- 
tion  of  the  Si  ptua^iint  revised  accor<ling  to  a  Vatican 
M.S.  His  e<1ition  of  the  Vulgate,  printed  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  on 
account  of  its  many  errors,  correcte<i,  and  reissues!  in 
1592  (.sec  Bki.i.aumine,  Robert  Fkancis  RoMrnjs, 
VENEKABUi:).  Though  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  he  ot>* 
iected  to  some  of  their  rules  and  especially  to  the  title 
^'Society  of  Jesus".  He  wsa  on  the  point  of  changing 
these  when  death  overtook  Um.  A  statue  which  had 
been  ended  in  his  honrar  m  the  CNntol  during  hia 
lifetime  wes  torn  down  by  the  rabble  immediately 
upon  his  death.  fFor  his  relations  with  the  v^arioua 
temporal  rulort  and  his  attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Protestantisni,  see  CouNTBB-IuwontATiON.  Thb.) 

Von  HChnbii.  SiTt*-QiiSnt  (Paria,  1870),  tr.  Jerkikoram 

(London.  1S72';  Balzani.  Rome  undrr  Siriur  V  in  f'nmbrilat 
M.xlrrn  //i.<i>r,v,  III  il.<m.l(in,  HKI.Sl.  4::"-*-"<.'i ;  Itomnni.  Sixti 
V  geMa  quttujutntmlxa  (Koiue,  160O);  Leti.  \'ita  di  .Sufo  K 
'LoMUia,  IflaO).  tr.  FAiiNBWoimi  (Loodon,  1754),  UDivUsble; 
rsMPHTl,  Sloria  dtUa  rila  i  QttU  di  Sitto  V  (Konw,  17A5): 
CmaRK.  I'l/a  '/i  .s'i</'>  V  (N'uptri',  17.'>5);  T-nHKNTf.  Siriun  V 
unj  teine  I  Miijuz,  ljvMKsN;[  .  l/i  l.  ,ir  •/<-0-jirU 

(Paris,  186U);  CAfHAJdCA,  I'apa  .Sm<<>,  sU>rin  ilrl  n.  X  VI  (NIiIbo, 
18M):  OmjtMUm,  Sitto  K  •  fa  riaroanuMtione  dtUa  M.  Sari* 
(Rooie,  lOIO);  OocbDtMl,  Giannni  Pepfli  r  Sitto  V  (Bologns, 
1S79);  Rrr.RETAiN.  Sirte-Quinl  H  Henri  IV  (ParU,  1861); 
CiuNONi.  Mtmi>r\i-  autograft  'li  Papa  Si^lo  I'  in  Archirio  delta 
<Soc.  Romana  <ii  nturm  palriii  (Kxjm«,  ISS2);  BcNADnnct,  Sinlo 
V.  Jbodici  UUert  inedite  (Tolentino,  l.HHS):  Dalla  Santa,  Un 
d»emmmto  intdilo  jxr  In  ttaria  di  SiMo  V  (Xenirr.  IS9»'>1 ;  RoMI- 
ScoTTl,  Pomfilio  Biuebi  ila  Pfruijia  e  Si»li>  p-ipa  \'  (Perugia, 
1893);  PaOLI,  Sisto  V  r  «  IxiwiUi  iSii^iari.  I'.KIJi:  HaRPER  IB 
Anm.  Cath,  QuofteKy  fimeu.  III  (Philadelphia.  lt>78).  4B8-A31. 

MicHaib  Ott. 

Slcarga,  Peter,  theologian  and  missionary',  b.  at 
Grojcc,  l,')."}!);  d.  at  Cracow,  27  Sept.,  Il>i2.  He 
began  hLs  tsiucation  in  his  native  town  in  l.').')2; 
he  went  to  study  in  Cracow  and  afterwards  in  War- 
saw. In  1.5.')7  he  was  in  Vienna  as  tutor  to  the  young 
Ca»tellan,  Teezynski;  returning  thence  in  1.504. 
he  received  Holy  orders,  and  later  wjia  nominated 
canon  of  Lemberg  Cathedral.  Here  he  began  to 
preach  his  famous  sermons,  and  to  convert  Prot*a- 
tants.  In  1568  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  pcnitentiarj'  for  the 
Poli9hfaui0MM«t  St.  Peter's.  Returning  to  Poland, 
he  worfcndin  the  Jesoit  eoUegee  of  Pultosk  and  Wilna, 
where  he  converted  a  multitude  of  Protestants, 
Calvinism  being  at  the  time  prevalent  in  those  parts. 
To  this  end  he  first  publishe<l  some  works  of  contro- 
versy; and  in  l.')7('>,  in  order  to  convince  the  nunier- 
oas  »chLsmatii-s  in  Poland,  he  issued  lii- treat  treatise 
"On  the  Unity  of  the  Church  of  (iod",  wldcli  did 
much  good  then,  ,an'i  is  even  now  lu'ld  in  great  es- 
teem. It  powerfully  promoteil  the  cause  of  tlic  Union. 
King  Stephen  Bdthori  prized  Skarga  greatly,  often 
profite<l  by  his  aid  and  advice,  took  him  on  one  of  his 
expeiiitions,  and  made  him  rector  of  the  Academy 
of  Wilna,  foundctl  in  1578.  In  1584  he  was  sent 
to  Cracow  as  superior,  and  foimded  there  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mercy  and  the  "Moospietatts",  meanwhile 
effecting  nnmetous  oonvennons.  He  was  appointed 
court  preacher  by  Sidsmtnid  HI  in  15.S8,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  fflled  this  post  to  the  great  ad\*ftn- 
tMi;f-  i.f  the  Church  and  the  nation.  In  1.50<t  the 
liuthcnian  Churcli  was  united  with  Rome,  largely 
throuch  his  efforts.  \\'hen  tlie  nobles,  hea<led  by 
Zcbrzydowski,    revolted    against   Sigismund  11^ 
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Skarica  was  sent  on  a  miasion  of  conciliation  to  the 
rebx'li,  which,  however,  proved  fruitless.  Be8i<les 
th«  controversial  work*  mentioned,  Skarna  published 
a  "History  of  the  Church  ",  and  "  ]>ivt^ji  of  tho  Saint .s" 
OVilna,  1579;  2dth  ed.,  liembcrs,  18i$3-84),  possibly 
tlie  most  widely  read  book  in  Poland.  But  most  im- 
Bortant  of  all  are  his  "Sermons  for  Sundays  and 
HoKdaans"  (Graoow,  15d5)  wd  "Sermons  on  Iho. 
Seven  SMniiiMDta"  (Graoow,  IdOO),  which,  braides 
their  dowins  etoqiMiiMe,  ate  nrolinma  and  instructive. 
In  aaditioa  lo  tbcM  are  "SenuMS  on  Vanoua  Oo- 
eaaooB"  and  On  "Semom  Ptaadwd  to  the  IMat". 
These  last  for  inspiration  and  foeline  are  the  finest 

Productions  in  the  literature  of  Poland  before  the 
'artitioiiH.  Nowhere  ;ire  there  found  such  style,  elo- 
quence, aiid  patriotism,  with  the  deepest  relijrioiw 
ft)ri\ ii-tiori.  Skarita  oefupi<\s  a  hinli  [>hicv  in  tlie 
literature  and  ihc  hiHtory  of  Poland.  His  efTort.s  to 
convert  hcrctice,  to  restore  schi.sinatics  to  unity,  to 
IXi^vent  corruption,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  and 
pohtical  Ucensc,  tending  even  then  towards  anarchy, 
WC3«  indeed  as  to  this  last  point  unsuccessful;  but 
that  was  the  nation's  fault,  not  his. 

RjCHoirX!.  prtrr  Hkarna  nnH  kit  affr 'Timbers.  1852);  Pol- 

KOW»Kt.  i-l/r       Prirr   Skartn  iCnuu-K.  ISMl;  BoBMTmMXI,  ^r- 

wtotututUt  titrt  i<'nKruK.  l»(tl);  taiiAAJIOWBKi.  Prc/acr  la  .ScnmmM 
t»A»  but  '2n,i  Wan>w,  1897):  TMiTOwaCl.  SMmAoii*  «/ 
PoUtk  l.xutasurt  vl^embrrm.  IS09):  Usw,  Hiatmry  9f  PaiUK  Litmnf 
tmt.  I  (Cmcow.  19(Kt)-4iriii  Pollih. 

Skoda  (Schkoda)  ,  Jo<<ep,  celebrated  clinical  lecturer 
and  tliagnortician  and,  with  Hokitansky,  founder  of 
tlie  nu»iern  inc<iical  scIkioI  of  Vienna,  b.  at  Pilnen  in 
Bohemui,  10  Dcwsmber,  ISO.");  d.  at  Vienna,  13  June, 
Ivsl  Skoda  was  the  son  of  a  lock.sinith.  He  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  at  PiWn,  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna  in  182."),  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Madiciiie  on  10  Juiv,  1831.  He  first  served 
in  Bohawift  aa  physician  during  the  outbreak  of 
chokfa.  was  aaaiatant  phyaoian  in  tho  general  ho»- 
nitd  of  Yienoa^  in  1839  city  physician  of 

Viflnu  for  ths  poor,  and  on  13  Februwy,  1840^ 
on  dM  laeonanandatfcm  «f  Dr.  Lndwif,  F^eueir  von 
TArUiailk,  duorman  of  the  im|>erial  committee  of 
edaeation,  was  appointed  to  the  unpaid  position  of 
chief  physician  of  the  department  for  consumniives 
just  ()|x  iie<l  in  the  general  ho««pital.  In  lS4r),  thanks 
to  the  enerRctic  mejusun-.s  of  Karl  Uokitan.sky,  pro- 
f»'s.'^)r  of  pathological  anatomy,  he  w»w  ap|K>iiit«d  pro- 
fessor of  the  medical  clinic  againt^i  thr  wishes  of  the 
tv»\  of  the  medical  faculty.  In  1.S48  he  began  to 
lecture  in  German  instead  of  I^tin,  being  the  first 
professor  to  adopt  this  course.  On  17  July,  1S4S,  he 
waa  dected  an  active  member  of  the  nmthematico- 
pbyanal  aeetion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Elarly 
u  1871  he  ratued  from  his  professorship,  and  the  oo- 
OMiott  KMeoWnratod  by  the  students  ana  the  popula- 
tion of  Vienna  by  a  gnat  torchlight  oioowien  in  hia 
honour.  Rokitansky  calls  him  "  a  lignt  for  thoae  who 
study,  a  model  for  those  who  strive,  and  a  rock  for 
those  who  despair".  .Skinla's  benevolent  ;i  i 
t  ton  i.i  best  shown  bytho  fact  that,  notwith.s1.»;uiuij;  Ins 
\\r\:>'  iiicorn<'  and  known  simplicitv  of  life,  ho  left  a 
coiiipryat  ivcly  small  fortune,  and  in  his  will  befjueathed 
Icjc.-icif^t  In  a  ruiMibor  of  l»enevol(?nt  institut lon.s. 

.SkfHl.i  (« Krr^t  tncrii  lies  in  his  development  of  the 
mrthods  of  physical  investigation.  The  discovery 
of  the  method  of  percussion  diagnosis  made  in  17fil 
by  the  Viennese  physician,  I^eopold  Auenbru(y;er 
(1722-1800),  had  bwn  forgotten,  and  the  knowkdae 
of  it  wivH  firnt  revived  in  1808  by  Corvisart  (175»- 
11)211,  ooarHilurBiciAn  to  Napoleon  L  Loenoee 
(I7A7-Ifl26)  and  bis  pupils  Piony  aod  Booillaiid 
added  Auscultation  to  this  metbod.  Skoda  began  his 
''linical  studies  in  close  connexion  with  pathological 
anatomy  while  assistant  physician  of  fiio  hr)s]iif^il, 
but  his  supcTioni  failed  to  understand  his  course, 
and  in  1837,  bf  way  of  puoiaiinMnt,  traaafened  bim 


to  the  ward  for  the  insane,  as  it  was  cLuined  that  the 
patients  were  annovcd  by  las  investigations,  espe- 
cially h\  the  inethrKiof  percussion.  Hi.s  first  publica- 
tion. "Uber  die  Perkussion*'  in  the  "  Mediziruache 
JahrbUcher  des  k.k.  osterreichen  Kaitierslaate-j  IX 
( 1 836),  attracted  but  little  attention.  This  pap<:;r  was 
followed  by:  "Uber  den  Hersstoss  und  die  durch  die 
Herzbewegungen  verursachten  Ttine  imd  iiber  die 
Anwendung  der  P^kussion  bei  Untersuchung  der 
Ogane  des  Unterleibea",  in  the  same  periodical, 
vobTxUI,  XIV  (1837);  "Uber  Abdonunaltvphua 
imd  deaMn  Bebandlung  mit  Alumen  crudum' ,  also 
in  the  same  periodical,  vol.  XV  (1838);  "I'ntersuch- 
ungsmethode  sur  Bestimmung  des  Zustandeu  des 
Herxens",  V9I.  XVIII  (is;jy:;  "tTber  Pericarditis 
in  pathologisch-anatoniischer  und  diagnostischer 
Beziehung",  XIX  (1S:59);  "tJber  Piorrys  Semiotik 
und  Diapnostik ",  vol.  XVIII  (lS39t;  die^ 
Diagnose  der  HerzklapiK'nfehler '',  vol.  XXI  llS40i. 
His  small  but  up  to  now  unsurpasscil  c))ief  work, 
"Abhandlung  Uber  die  Perkiission  und  Auskulta- 
tion"  (Vienna,  1838),  has  been  re{)eatedly  published 
and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  It  established 
his  universal  renown  aa  a  diaanoBtieian.  In  1841, 
after  a  joumoy  for  reaeandi  to  Faria,  be  made  a  aep- 
anOe  diviaion  fai  Ua  depMtmcm  for  akin  diaeaaea 
and  thus  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  reor* 

fanization  of  dermatology  b.\'  Ferdinand  Hebra. 
n  1848  at  tho  request  of  the  ininwirj'  of  education 
he  drew  up  a  memorial  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  encouragwl  later  by  his  advice 
the  founding  of  the  i)re^ent  luKher  adniirustration  of 
the  medical  schfM)]  of  Vienna.  .\s  regards  therapeu- 
tics the  accusation  was  often  made  tc'iinst  him  that 
he  held  to  the  "Nihilism"  of  the  Vienna  School. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  therapeutics  were  exceedingly 
simple  in  contrast  to  the  Ifeat  variety  of  remedial 
agents  used  at  that  time,  wbieb  be  legaraed  as  useless, 
as  in  his  experience  many  ailments  were  ouied  with- 
out medicines,  merely  by  suitable  medical  super* 
Tiaion  and  proper  diet.  Hia  bigb  aenie  of  du^  aa  a 
taadiCT,  the  brae  amount  of  woilc  be  perfonned  as  a 
physician,  and  the  early  appearance  01  organic  heart- 
trouble  are  probablv  the  reasons  that  from  1848 
he  published  less  and  less.  The  few  papers  which  he 
wTote  from  18.50  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions 
of  the  .\cademy  of  .Sciences  and  the  periodical  of  the 
Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna  of  which  he  Was  the 
honorarv  president. 

OKAacHE,  Skoda  (Vi«nDa,  IHHI). 

Slade,  John,  VumuBia  See  Boost,  Jomr,  Vbk* 

BRABLE. 

Slander  is  the  attributing  to  another  of  a  fault 
of  wbidi  one  koowa  him  to  be  innooeot.  It  eontatns 
»  twofold  naSe^  that  which  grows  out  of  damage 
unjuatty  done  to  our  neidibour'i  good  name  and  that 
of  lying  as  well.  Theologians  ssiy  that  this  bitter 
I  lilt  considered  in  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  offence 
J4iainst  veracity,  may  not  be  grievous,  but  that  never- 
theless it  will  fretjuenlly  be  mlvisivblf  to  mei»tion 
if  m  confession,  in  onirr  tli;tt  the  extent  and  method 
of  reparation  may  lie  settleil.  The  unpurtant  thing 
to  note  of  slander  is  that  it  is  11  li^iu'i  <if  our  neigh- 
bour'.s  right  to  his  n-putation,  llrnr-r  murali-sts  hold 
that  it  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  more  detrac- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  dotormitiing  the  sp^-cies 
of  tluB  sin,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  is  done  is 
negli^Ue.  'Ojore  is,  however,  this  difTerence  be- 
tween dander  and  detraction:  that,  whereas  there 
ote  eiicumataneea  in  which  we  may  lawfully  expose 
the  misdeeds  which  another  has  actually  committed, 
wc  are  never  idlowed  to  blacken  his  tlanie  by  charginij 
him  w  ith  what  he  has  not  done.  \  lie  is  intriiisicall}' 
evil  and  can  never  be  juatilied  by  any  cause  or  in  any 
Slanaer  involves  a  violation  of  com^ 
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matative  iustiee  and  (iMnfora  imposes  on  its  per- 
petrator  the  obligation  of  restitution.  First  of  all, 
ne  must  undo  the  injury  of  the  defamation  itaelf. 

There  w't'iiis  in  >?(>rienu  tt)  he  only  one  :i(lequ:it*»  way 
to  do  this:  ho  must  situply  retraet  his  faisw  state- 
ment. MoriiliHta  say  that  if  he  can  make  full  atone- 
ment by  (leel.'innK  that  he  has  ma.de  ;i  mi.stake,  this 
will  be  [iullicient;  otherwise  he  must  unequivocally 
take  back  his  untruth,  even  al  the  <'\im'ii.-4<>  (if  «x- 
hibitinjc  hims<'lf  a  liar.  In  a<l<hti()n  lie  is  liound  to 
make  compensation  to  hid  victim  for  wliutever  iom^ 
may  have  oeen  au^tauied  as  a  result  of  his  malicious 
imputation.  It  >a  supposed  that  the  '^■>""'flr  which 
ensues  has  been  io  aome  measure  foraseen  by  the 
alandcrcr. 

SuiTtJi.  Miiual  ".'  M"->i!  Th'-i<li>g'j  uV'-w  Vurk.  I'JOsj;  ]lu^ 
URINI,  Op.  IheoL  mor.  (Pratu.  1H90}:  o'Axnibau;.  Summula 
theot.  mor.  (ItouHk  IMMQS  OSNIOOV.  TkM.  MMVl.  iiutiL  (Lott- 
vain,  I89S). 

Joseph  F,  Duakt. 

SlMMty. — ^How  wuBeRNis  the  slaves  were  in 
Romaii  Ncietv  when  CShristiaiiity  made  its  ai)i>ear- 
anee,  how  hard  waa  their  lot,  and  now  the  oompetition 
of  slave  labour  crushed  free  labour  \a  notorious.   It  is 

the  srTipc  of  this  artlclf  to  show  what  Christianity  has 
done  for  sla\es  and  aiiainst  shivery,  tirst  in  the  Ilo- 
man  world,  iK'xt  in  that  society  which  w;is  the  result 
of  the  barbarian  iiu'iusions,  and  kbilly  in  the  iiRKlern 
world. 

1.  TiiK  Church  and  Roman  Sla^tkrt. — The 
first  missionaries  of  the  Cospel,  men  of  Jewish  Origin, 
came  from  a  countr>'  where  slavery  existed.  Uut 
it  existed  in  Judca  under  a  form  very  differeot  from 
the  Roman  fonn.  llic  Mosaic  Law  wrh  mexciful 
to  the  slave  (Ex.,  xxi;  1a:v.,  xxv;  Deut.,  w,  wi,  lod) 
and  carefully  secured  his  lair  wa^  to  the  Jabounr 
(Deut.,  xxiv,  15>.  In  Jewish  society  the  slave  was 
not  an  object  of  contenptr  beeausa  labour  was  not 
despised  as  it  was  eilaewiM««.  No  man  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  ply  a  manual  trade.  Tliese  ittesw 
and  liabits  of  life  the  Apostlcj^  brouj<ht  into  the  new 
society  which  so  rapidly  gre>v  up  as  the  effect  of 
their  jireachiuK.  Ah  thin  society  mcluilt'd,  from  the 
first,  faithful  of  ail  couditionsi — rich  and  poor,  slaves 
and  freemen — the  Aixistles  were  obliged  to  utter 
their  beliefs  as  to  the  aoeia!  incfiualitics  which  so 
profoundly  divided  the  Roman  world.  "  For  as  many 
of  you  as  have  been  baptized  in  Christ,  have  nut  on 
Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek:  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free:  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 
IVir  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus"  ((^al.,  iii,  27-28; 
of.  I  Cor.,  xii,  13;.  From  this  principle  St.  Paul  draws 
no  political  condusioos.  It  waa  not  hia  wiab,  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power,  to  leaKse  Cflnwtian  equality 
either  by  force  or  by  revolt.  Such  revolutions  arc  not 
effecteti  of  a  sudden.  Christianity  acwpta  society  as 
it  is,  iiifluein'ing  it  for  its  transformation  throujjh,  and 
only  lhriiU(;h.  individual  simls,  W  hat  it  demands  in 
the  first  jilace  from  masters  and  from  slaves  is,  to  live 
as  breinreu — commaniiinn  with  equity,  without 
threateninK,  rememberinn  that  God  is  the  master  of 
all — obeying  with  fear,  but  without  servile  flattery, 
in  simplicity  of  heart,  an  they  would obqr  Christ  (of. 
Eph.,  vi,  9;  Col,  iii,  Xt^;  iv,  1). 

Tlus  language  was  understood  by  masters  and  by 
davett  who  b«rame  converts  to  Christianity.  But 
many  slaves  who  were  Christians  had  pagan  masten 
to  whom  this  sentiment  of  fvaftemity  waa  unknowni 
and  who  scmietinies  enhibited  that  cruelty  of  whien 
mondiats  and  poets  so  often  speak.  To  such  slaves 
St.  Peter  points*  out  their  duty:  to  he  submii<.sivc 
"not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  m  ih«'  fro- 
ward  ",  not  with  a  mere  inert  n'-ni^iiat  ion,  but  i  <  >  L'i\  e  a 
gooil  i-\:iin[)]i-  and  to  imitate  Christ,  Who  als< i  ^iilTrrf.l 
unju.-stly  il  I'ftor,  ti,  Ih,  23-24).  In  the  eves  ni  the 
Apostles,  the  slave's  condition,  peculiarly  wretched, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations,  bears  all  the  more 
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cffieacMnii  iestimony  to  the  new  religion.  St.  Paid, 
reeommwda  abvaa  to  seek  in  all  things  to  please  their 
masters,  not  to  oontradiet  them,  to  do  them  no  wrong, 

to  honour  them,  to  be  loyal  to  (hem,  so  lus  to  make  the 
teaching  of  God  Our  Saviour  shine  furlh  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  to  prevent  that  name  and  teaching 
from  being  blasphenuxi  uf.  i  Tim.,  vi,  1;  Tit.,  ii,  9, 
10).  The  .■\p<isiolic  writings  show  how  larjie  a  place 
slaves  occupied  in  the  Church.  Nearly  idl  the  namia* 
of  the  Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salun-s  in  lus  Kpistlc 
to  the  Romans  are  servile  cognomma:  the  two  groups 
wliom  lie  calls  "  those  of  the  household  of  .Aristobulus" 
and  "those  of  the  household  of  Narcissus"  indicato 
Christian  servitors  of  those  two  contemporaries  of 
Nero.  His  E[)istle,  written  from  Itome,  to  the 
rhilippians  <iv,  22)  bears  them  greeting  from  the 
saints  of  Cicsar's  household,  L  e.  converted  slaws  of 
the  imperial  palace;. 

One  fact  which,  in  the  Church,  relieved  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  was  the  absence  among  Christiana 
of  the  ancient  scorn  of  labour  (Cicero,  "Dc  off.".  I, 
xlii;  "Pro  ldac<-o",  .wiii;  "Pro  doiiio",  xxxiii;  Sueto- 
nius, "Claudius  xxii;  Seneca,  "De  beneficiis", xviii; 
Valerius  Maximum,  V,  ii,  UJi.  Converts  to  the  new 
religion  knew  that  .Jesus  ha<l  been  a  carjtenter; 
thcv  saw  8t.  Paul  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  tent- 
maker  (.\cts,  .xviii,  3;  1  Ck»r.,  iv,  12).  "Neither  did 
we  eat  any  man's  bread",  said  the  Apostle,  "for 
nothing,  but  in  labour  and  in  toil  we  worke<l  nignt  and 
day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you" 
(II  Thc88.,  iii,  8;  cf.  Acts,  xx,  33,  34).  Such  an  ex- 
ample, given  at  a  time  when  those  who  laboured 
were  accounted  "the  dregs  of  the  city",  and  those 
who  did  not  labour  Itved  on  tho  public  bounty, 
constituted  a  very  effieaeious  form  of  nreaeliitig. 
A  new  sentiment  waa  thereby  intrnduceu  into  the 
Roman  world,  while  at  the  .same  time  a  formal 
discipline  was  being  established  in  the  Church. 
It  would  have  none  of  those  who  made  a  i)arade  of 
their  leisurely  curiosity  in  the  Gn-ek  and  Roman 
cities  (II  Thess.,  iii,  1 1  j.  It  declared  that  those  who 
do  not  labour  do  not  deserve  to  be  fe<i  (ibid.,  10). 
A  Christian  waa  not  pennitted  to  hve  without  an 
occujiation  (Didache,  xii). 

Religioua  equality  was  the  negation  of  alaveiy 
as  it  waa  ptaefiaed  pagan  society.  It  uoat  have 
bo<^n  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  to  say,  as  one  author 
oi  tl.i  l:iMt  century  said,  that  "slaves  had  no  religion, 
or  had  only  foreignnligioaa"  (TaeituBi,  "AAnalB",XlV, 
xliv) :  many  were  members  or  funerat^  aMegia  under 
the  invocation  of  Roman  divinities  (Statutes  of  the 
College  of  Lanuviura,  "Corp.  Inscr.  lat.",  XIV,  2112). 
But  in  many  circumstances  this  haughty  and  formalist 
religion  excludeil  ^la\es  from  its  iiuK  tionfi,  which, 
it  was  held,  thi-ir  jin^cnce  would  have  deiilcd  iCicero, 
"OetiiviiLs xxiv).  .\i).solute  religious  e<!U!ili(y, 
as  proclaimed  by  Christianity,  wa*  then>fore  a 
novelty.  The  Church  made  no  uccouut  of  the  .social 
condition  of  the  faithful.  Bond  and  free  received 
the  same  sacraments.  Clerics  of  servile  origin 
were  numerous  (St.  Jerome,  Ep,  Ixxxii).  The  very 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by  men  who  had 
been  slaves — Pius  in  the  seoond  centur>'.  OUlistua 
in  the  third.  So  comi)lete — one  might  almost  say, 
so  levelling — was  this  Chri.stian  equality  that  St. 
Paul  (I  Tim.,  vi,  2),  and^  later,  St.  Ignatius  (Polyc, 
tv),  are  obliged  to  admonish  the  slave  and  the  hand> 
nuud  not  to  contemn  their  inaHlers,  "believers  like 
them  and  sharing  in  the  same  benefits".  In  giving 
them  a  place  in  religious  so<  i i  t \  ,  tlie  Chun  h  ri'stored 
to  slaves  the  f.miily  and  marriage.  In  Roniim  law, 
neither  legitimate  tnarriaire.  ri'tr  reinilar  ]5atcruit\-, 
nor  even  any  imiM-dimcut  to  the  most  UTuiatiiral 
unions  htul  existed  for  the  slave  i  Diucst.  XX  Will, 
viii,  i,  52:  X,  10.  §5).  That  slaves  often  endeavoured 
to  override  tins  abominiible  position  is  touchingly 
proved  by  innumerable  mortuary  inscriptions;  Ult 
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the  name  of  uxor,  which  the  slave  woman  takes  in 
th«*e  ir.scriptutiis,  is  vpr\'  precarious,  for  no  law 
protects  hiT  Jioriour,  and  with  her  there  is  no  a<lultery 
(DiReMt.  XL\'11I,  V,  G;  Cod.  Justin.,  IX,  ix,  Zi). 
in  the  Church  the  nuirriuge  of  slavett  i.n  .a  !<Hrrntnent; 
it  jKjasesses  "the  solidity"  of  one  iSt.  H;i.--il,  Kj). 
cxnx,  42 1.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  impos^e 
upon  the  master  the  duty  of  making  hia  slave  contract 
"a  legitimate  marriage"  (III.  iv;  VIII.  xxxii). 
St.  John  ChisHMMtom  oeclarn  Uiat  slaves  nave  the 
marital  power  over  their  wives  and  the  paternal 
over  their  children  ("In  Ep.ad  Ephee.",  Horn,  xxii,  2). 
He  Mja  that  "he  who  h.ts  inunoral  idatioiia  with  the 
wife  <w  a  sUtb  ia  as  culpable  as  he  who  his  the  like 
rdatioiis  with  the  wife  of  the  prince:  both  an  adul- 
terers, for  it  is  not  the  condition  of  the  partiea  that 
makes  the  criinc"  ("In  I  ThflM.",  Onil.  T,  2;  "Ll 
II  TIh^as.".  Horn,  iii,  2). 

In  the  (Christian  cemeteries  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  tombs  of  slaves  and  those  of  the  free. 
The  iii.scriptiona  on  pa^an  sepulcliri'^  -whether  the 
coiumtxirium  common  to  all  the  servants  of  one 
household,  or  the  burial  plot  of  a  funenirv  collegium 
of  slaves  or  freedmen,  or  i.wlate<l  tornbs — always  indi- 
cate the  8er>'ile  condition.  In  Ciiri.stisin  epitaphs  it  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  seen  ("  Bull,  di  archcol.  christiana", 
1866,  p.  24),  though  slaves  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Cfariatian  population.  Sometimea  we  fiiul  a 
dave  howraied  with  a  more  preteatioui  sepuldm 
than  others  of  the  faithful,  like  that  of  Ampliatua 
in  the  ceinctery of  Domitilla ("Bull,  di  archeol. Christ.", 
1S.S1,  pp.  HT-Tl,  and  pi.  Ill,  IV).  This  Ls  particularly 
so  in  the  case  of  slaves  who  were  martyr«:  tlie  ashen 
of  two  slaves,  Protiis  and  Hyacintlius,  hiirnr-d  alive 
in  the  Valerian  ners<-H'ution,  ha<l  been  wrapped  in  a 
windinK-jihect  of  gold  tissue  (ihi<i.,  1S9-1,  p.  28). 
Martyrdotn  eiofjuently  manifest.^  the  relipous 
equality  of  the  slave:  he  disjdays  .is  much  finnness 
before  the  racnacea  of  the  persecutor  as  does  the 
free  man.  Sometimes  it  Ls  not  for  the  Faith  alone 
that  a  slave  woman  dies,  but  for  the  faith  and  chastity 
equally  threatened  "pro  fide  et  castitate  occisa 
est "  ("AeU  S.  Dulffi"  in  Acta  88..  Ill  Maroh,  p.  552). 
Beautiful  awrtions  of  this  moral  freedom  an  found 
ia  the  •oooimts  of  the  mart\nrdoimt  of  the  alavM 
AriMlM,naiidina,  Evelpi.stus,  PotamiemiB,  Vdidlia, 
Sabina,  Vitalis,  PorphjTus,  and  many  others  (see 
Allard,  "Dix  lecons  sur  le  martvTe  ,  4th  ed.,  pp. 
l.'i.'i-tH).  The  Church  made  the  enfranchisement 
of  th«'  slave  an  act  of  di.sitiierested  charity.  PaK^n 
roast4're  usu.ally  sold  him  his  liberty  for  hin  ni'irket 
value,  on  receipt  of  his  painfully  ama.s.si  i|  s;i\  iii^(s 
(Cicero.  "PhiUpp.  VIII",  xi;Seneca,  "Ep.  Ixw  ) ;  tnic 
Christians  gave  it  to  him  as  an  alms.  S<inieiime3 
the  Church  n^ieemed  slaves  out  of  its  common 
rcaouroes  (St.  Ipiatius,  "Polyc",  4;  Ajws.  Const.. 
IV,  iii).  Heroic  Christians  are  known  to  have  sola 
themselves  into  slaveiy  to  deliver  slaves  (8) .  Clement, 
"Cor.",  4;  "Vita  S.  Joannis  Elcemosjmarii "  in  .Vcta 
88.,  Jan.,  II,  p.  506).  Many  enfranchised  all  the 
davca  they  h>d.  In  pagan  antiquity  wholesale  en- 
firanehisements  are  frequent,  but  they  never  include 
all  the  owner's  slaves,  and  they  are  always  by  tcsta- 
raentarj'  disposition — that  w  v. hen  the  owner  cannot 
be  impoverishoii  by  hi.'^  bounty  (.Justinian,  "Inst.",  I, 
vii;  "Cod  ,bi-t,",  \11,  iii.  l  i.  Only  Christians  en- 
fninchi.-wHj  ail  their  slaves  in  the  owner's  lifetime,  thus 
<  iTtH  f  u.illy  de^ipoiling  themselves  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  fortune  (sec  .\llard,  "I^es  esclaves  chre- 
tien.*".  1th  e<i..  p.  338).  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
renlur\-.  a  Koman  millionaire,  St.  Melania,  gratui- 
tously granted  liberty  to  so  many  thousand  of  slaves 
that  her  biographer  declares  him.self  unable  to  give 
thrir  enet  Dumber  (Vita  S.  Melaniie,  xxxiv).  Palla- 
dkv  mentions  ci^t  thousand  slaves  freed  (Hist. 
iMman,  adx),  wkht  taUng  tiia  STerage  priee  of  a 
riave  as  aboot  f  100^  iraohl  nineseBt  a  vdue  of  S80IV- 


000.  But  Palladius  wrote  l>eforc  4fKi,  which  was  long 
before  Melania  had  completely  exhausted  her  im- 
meiwe  fortune  in  act.s  uf  liberality  of  all  kinds  (Ram- 
jjoUa,  "S.  Melania  Ciiuniore",  1905,  p.  221). 

Pritnitive  Christianity  did  not  attack  slavery 
directly;  but  it  acte<l  as  though  alaverv  did  not 
exist.  Hy  in.spiring  the  best  of  its  children  with 
this  henjic  charity,  examples  of  which  have  been 
given  above,  it  remotely  prepared  the  wav  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  To  reproach  the  Church  of 
the  first  ages  with  not  havmg  eondemned  slav«iy 
in  principle,  and  with  having  tokrated  it  in  tmeL 
ia  to  Uame  it  for  not  having  let  loose  a  frightful 
nrolution,  in  which,  perhaps,  all  civilization  would 
have  jMiished  with  Roman  society.  But  to  gay, 
with  Ciccotti  (II  tramonto  della  whiavitO,  Fr.  tr., 
1910,  pp.  18,  20),  that  primitive  Christianity  had  not 
even  "an  embrj'onic  vision"  of  a  s<jci(  ty  in  which 
them  should  be  no  .slavery,  to  sav  tlmt  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  did  not  f«l  "the  liorror  of  slavery", 
is  to  disjday  either  strange  ignorance  or  singular 
unfairness.  In  .St.  Ciregory  of  Nyssa  (In  Ecclesiastem, 
horn,  iv)  the  most  energetic  and  absolute  rqpcobation 
of  slavery  may  be  found;  and  again  in  numemw 

Eassages  of  St.  John  CSuysostom's  discounea  we 
avc  the  picture  of  a  society  without  alavee— a 
society  composeil  only  of  free  woriun,  an  ideal 
portrait  of  which  he  traces  with  the  moat  domiait 
msiBtenee  (see  the  texts  eited  m  AUard,  "LHesdaTes 
chi^tiens",  pp.  416-23). 

II.  Trb  Church  and  Slatkbt  arbr  the 
Barbaria.v  Invasions. — It  is  h^rond  the  scope  of 
this  tirticle  to  discuss  the  legislative  movement 
which  took  place  during  the  same  period  in  regard 
to  slaves.  From  Augustus  to  Constantine  statutes 
and  jurispnidence  tende<I  to  afford  them  greater 
protection  against  ill-treatment  and  to  facilitate 
cnfranchisetnent.  Under  the  Christian  emperors 
■this  tendency,  in  spite  of  relapses  at  certain  points, 
became  daily  more  marked,  and  ended,  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  Justinian's  veiy  liberal  legislation  (see 
Wallon,  "Hist,  de  I'esclava^  dans  Tantiauit^",  III, 
ii  and  z).  Aithou^  the  civil  law  on  slaveiy  still 
lajgaed  beUndthedeniands  of  Christianity  ("The  bws 
orCliWir  an  ona  thing,  the  laws  of  Chnst  another", 
fit.  JKerame mites  in  "Ep.  bcxvii"),  nevertheless  very 
peat  progress  had  been  made.  It  continued  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  (laws  of  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
of  Leo  the  \\'iso,  of  CVmstantine  P<)rj>hvn)genitus), 
but  in  the  West  it  wsis  abruptly  checlce<i  by  the 
barbarian  invasions.  Those  iiuiwions  were  calam- 
itous for  the  slaves,  increasing  their  inittibers  wliich 
ha<l  begun  to  diminish,  and  sidiject ine  tlicin  to 
legislation  and  to  customs  much  hanlcr  tlian  those 
which  obtained  un<ler  the  Roman  law  of  the  period 
(see  Allard,  "Ijcs  origincs  du  servagc"  in  "Rev.  des 
quest  ions  historiques  ' ,  April,  19 II ) .    Mm  again  the 

(Jhurch  interveneil.  It  did  so  in  three  warn:  redeem- 
ing slaves;  legislating  for  their  benefit  in  its  oounoib; 
mating  an  enample  of  kind  treatment.  DoemneBta 
of  theofth  to  the  seventh  century  an  foil  of  instaaees 

of  captives  carried  off  from  conquered  cities  by  the 
barbarians  and  doomed  to  slavery,  whom  bishops, 

Kriests,  and  monks,  and  pious  laymen  redeeimsl, 
;e<leeme<l  captives  were  sometimes  .sent  back  in  thou- 
san<is  to  their  own  country  libid.,  pn.  393-7,  and 
l^'.sne.  "Hist,  fie  la  pro|incte  ecclesi 
Fratir(>",  llHi),  pp.  :{.')7  bdi. 

The  Cliurchis  of  Ciaid,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Italv 
were  itu cssantly  busy,  in  niunerous  councils,  with 
the  affairs  of  the  slaves;  nmlection  of  the  maltreated 
slave  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  church  (Councils 
of  Ork^ans,  511,  538,  549;  Council  of  Epone,  517): 
protection  of  freedmen,  not  onlv  those  manumitted 
ia  eeolnus,  but  also  those  freed  by  anx  other  process 
(Ooandl  of  Aries, 452:of  Agde.  506jor Orttane,  549; 
of  M«oon,  085;  cf  l^teiio,       «»;  of  Pario,  615); 
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validity  of  marriagm  contraoted  with  (uH  knowl- 
«digB  of  the  drouinataaMS  betmen  free  penons  and 
davflB  (Ooundb  of  V«ifa«riie,  78i;  of  Compitgiie,  759) : 
NBt  for  slaves  on  Sunders  mmI  f«Mlr  dam  (Council 
of  Auxerre,  57S  or  586;  of  Gblkm-«ar-&»ne,  middle 
of  the  seventh  centur>';  of  Rouen,  650;  of  Wessex, 
(591;  of  Bergh&msted,  697);  prohibition  of  Jews  to 
IK>ssc88  Christian  sl:iv(\s  (foiincil  of  Orli'iins.  5H; 
of  x\I4con,  581;  of  Clicliy,  t)2");  of  Toledo,  .>s(), 
656);  suppretcjion  of  traflle  in  sluvi-s  }>y  forbidding 
their  outside  of  tlu^  kingdom  (Council  of  ChAlon- 
siir-SjiAnp,  hi'twoon  irH  and  (i.W);  prohibition  ai<ainHt 
roducina  a  free  man  to  slavery  (Council  of  Clichy, 
625).  Leas  liberal  in  this  respect  than  Justinian 
(Novella  cxxiii,  17),  who  made  tacit  consent  a 
niJEcient  condition,  the  Western  discipline  does  not 
ponnit  a  slave  to  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  without 
VIA  formal  consent  of  his  master;  nevertheless  the 
eooneils  held  at  OrWans  in  511,  538.  M9,  wbilo  in- 
poflinc  canonical  penalties  upon  tike  Mhop  «bo  ta^ 
Gceded  bi»  authority  in  this  mattfir,  dedare  ludi  an 
ordination  to  be  valid.  A  eoundl  held  at  Rome  m 
595  under  the  presidency  of  .St.  Grogon,-  the  droat 
permits  the  slave  to  Ixwome  a  monk  without  any 
eoiwcnt,  cxpross  or  tacit,  of  his  ma.-<tc'r. 

At  thw  jx-riod  the  Church  found  itself  IjwoininK 
a  great  proitrictor.  Barbarian  convertj^  ondowt^i  it 
largely  wiiii  rful  ])roi>crty.  As  thpse  estatca  were 
furnished  with  serfs  attached  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  the  Church  became  by  force  of  circumstances 
a  proprietor  of  human  beings,  for  whom,  in  these 
troublous  times,  the  relation  was  a  grrat  blessing. 
The  laws  of  the  barbarians,  amende<l  ttirougn 
Christian  influence,  gave  ecclesiastical  serfs  a  priv- 
ileged p<»ition:  their  rents  were  fixed:  ordinarily, 
th^  were  bound  to  give  the  pronrietor  half  of  their 
IdMur  or  half  of  its  products,  the  remainder  being 
left  to  them  (Lex  Aleraannorum,  xxii;  Lex  Bajuva- 
riorum.  I.  xiv,  6).  A  council  of  the  sixth  centur>' 
(E.uizc,  5")l  i  enjoins  upon  bisho|M  that  they  must 
exact  of  their  si  ri-s  n  lighter  service  than  that  per- 
formed by  the  s<  rfs  of  lay  pro[)riotors,  and  must 
remit  to  them  one-fourth  of  their  rentw.  Another 
^vantage  of  ecrlesiastii  al  serfs  wan  the  ix'nnanoncy 
•of  their  position.  A  Homan  law  of  the  midrile  of 
the  fourth  century  (Co.i.  Just.,  XI.  .xlvii,  2)  had 
forbidden  rural  slaves  to  be  removed  from  the  lands 
to  which  the>-  belonged:  this  was  the  origin  of  serfdom, 
a  much  better  condition  than  slavery  properly  so 
called.  But  the  barbarians  virtually  suppressed  this 
beneficent  law  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist.  Franc.", 
VI,  45) ;  it  was  even  formally  abrogated  among  the 
Goths  of  Italy  by  the  edict  of  Theodorio  (|  142). 
Nevertheless,  as  an  exceptional  privilege,  it  remained 
in  force  for  the  serfs  of  tlie  Cliurch,  who,  like  the 
Church  lUsclf,  remained  under  Roman  law  (lx»x 
Hurgondionum,  LVIII,  i;  Louis  I,  ■'.\dd.  ad  legem 
Langobard,".  Ill,  i).  They  ahareii  }>esides,  the 
inalienability  of  all  ecclesiastical  i)roperty  wliiih  had 
been  established  by  councils  (  Rome,  Piiri;  Orli'-ans, 
611,  538;  Epone,  517;  Clichy,  02,-);  ToKiio,  ,>s>,ii; 
they  were  sheltered  from  the  exactions  of  the  ro>'ai 
officers  bv  the  immunity  granted  to  almost  all  church 
lands  (I^roell,  "L'immunit^  franque",  1910);  thus 
their  position  was  generally  envied  (Hodoard,  "Hist, 
eccl.  Remensis",  I,  xiv),  and  when  the  royal  liberality 
av^gned  to  a  church  a  portion  of  land  out  of  the  state 
pmpertir,  the  serfs  who  cultivated  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  (Vita  S.  Eligii,  1,  xv). 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  eoelesiaBtical  serfs 
were  less  fortunately  situated  because  the  inalien* 
ability  of  church  property  prevented  their  being 
enfranchiipd.  But  this  is  mexact.  St.  Gregory  the 
(Ir  it  '  nfranchiseii  nerf.-*  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Ep.  VI,  12*,  and  there  is  frequent  discussion  in  the 
councils  in  nKanl  to  ecclesiastical  freedmen.  The 
Council  of  Agde  (506)  gives  the  bishop  the  right  to 


enfrsnduse  those  serfs  "who  diall  have  deserved  it" 
■and  to  leave  them  a  small  palrimongr.  A  Council 
of  Orltans  (541)  dedaies  tbt  even  if  the  bishop 
has  dissipated  the  property  of  his  church,  the  seru 
whom  he  has  freed  in  reasonable  number  {numfro 
eomiH'tcnti)  an'  to  remain  free.  A  Men)viTiKian 
formula  sliowa  a  bLshop  enfranchising  one-tfuth  of 
his  serfs  (Formula)  Biturigcnsos,  viii).  The  Spatiish 
councils  imposed  greater  restrictions,  recogni/.ing 
the  rifcht  of  a  bishop  to  enfranchist>  the  serfs  of  hi.s 
church  on  condition  of  his  inflemnifying  it  out  of  his 
own  j)rivate  projx'rty  (Council  of  .'^<■\'ilIe,  .3'X):  of 
Toledo,  tKi3;  of  Merida,  tkki).  But  they  made  it 
obligatory  to  enfranchise  the  serf  in  whom  a  serious 
vocation  to  the  priesthood  was  discerned  (Council 
of  .Saragoasa,  593).  An  English  council  (Celchyte, 
816)  orders  that  at  the  death  of  a  bishop  all  the  other 
bbhope  and  all  the  abbots  shall  enfranchise  three 
sbiVfls  eaoh  for  the  rapoae  vt  his  soul.  This  last 
olrase  shows  ssain  the  mktnke  of  saying  that  the 
monks  had  not  the  ru^ht  of  manumission.  The 
canon  of  the  Council  oTEpone  (517)  which  forbids 
.abbots  to  enfranchise  their  serfs  was  ei\actod  in 
order  that  the  monks  miRht  not  be  left  to  work  with- 
out u.ssi.stance  and  h:Ls  been  taken  t<x>  literally.  It 
is  iiLspired  not  only  by  agricultural  j)rudence,  but 
also  by  the  consideration  (hiit  the  rt«'rf-  lu  l  ing  to 
the  communit\-  of  monk.s,  and  not,  to  the  aiibol  indi- 
vidually. Moreover,  the  rule  of  .St.  I'emkil  (sixth 
century)  permits  the  abbot  to  frw  serfs  with  the 
consent  of  the  monks  or  without  their  consent, 
if,  in  the  latter  case,  he  replaces  at  his  own  expense 
those  he  ha.H  enfrandused.  The  stataneut  that 
ecclisiastical  freedmen  were  not  as  free  ss  the  freed- 
men  of  lay  nroprieton  will  not  bear  examination 
in  the  light  or  facts,  which  shows  the  situation  of  the 
two  classes  to  have  been  identical,  except  that  the 
freedman  of  the  Church  carried  a  higher  wergheld 
than  a  lay  freedman,  and  therefore  his  life  was 
better  protected.  The  "Polynlych  of  Inninoii", 
a  detailed  description  of  tlie  abbey  lands  of  Saint- 
Gennain-des-PrtSs,  shows  iliat  in  the  ninth  century 
the  serfs  of  that  domain  were  not  numerous  and  leU 
in  every  way  the  life  of  free  peasants. 

111.  Tbb  Citi-Kcu  Asn  MoDRRK  Slavert. — 
In  the  Middle  Arcs,  sla\  en,-,  properlj'  so  called,  no 
longer  existed  in  Chriiiliau  countries;  it  had  been 
roplaoed  hgr  serfdom,  an  intennediate  condition  in 
which  a  man  enjovcd  all  his  personal  rights  except 
the  right  to  leave  the  land  he  cultivated  and  the  ripat 
to  freely  dispose  of  his  properly.  Serfdom  soon 
disappeared  m  CSatholic  countries,  to  last  kofBT 
only  where  the  Protestant  Befonnation  prendled. 
But  while  serfdom  was  beeommg  extinet,  the  eoarse 
of  events  was  bringing  to  pass  a  temporary  revival 
of  slavery.  As  a  consequence  of  the  wars  against 
the  Mussulmans  and  the  commerce  maintained  with 
the  East,  the  European  countries  borderuiK  on  the 
Mediterranean,  particularly  >|i  l  i  and  Italy,  once 
more  had  slaves — Turkisli  jinsoners  and  also, 
unfortunately,  captives  iinjiorti^i  by  coiLscienoeless 
traders.  Though  these  slavtis  were  generally  well 
treated,  and  set  at  liberty  if  they  asked  for  baptism, 
this  revival  of  slavery,  lasting  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilisationu  But 
the  number  of  these  slaves  was  always  very  smaQ 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Christian  captives 
ledttoed  to  slavery  in  Mussubaaa  eouBtnes^  partM^ 
nlarly^in  the  Baroanr  statm  from  TVipoh  to  the 
Atlsotic  coast  of  Xiorocco.  These  captives  were 
cnidlv  treated  and  were  in  constant  danger  of  losing 
their  f.iith.  Many  actually  dirl  deny  their  faith,  or. 
at  least,  were  driven  liy  despair  to  abandon  all 
religion  .and  all  morality,  llcligious  OrdsM  WSn 
founded  1i>  suci  uur  and  re<le<'m  thpm. 

The  'I'rinitariaus,  foundeil  in  HQS  by  St.  .John 
of  Matha  and  St.  Felix  of  Valoia,  established  hospitals 
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for  daifm  at  A]gun  and  Tunis  in  the  mrtaaath 
and  aevaatcflDth  centuries;  and  from  its  foundation 
until  the  year  1787  it  redeemed  900,000  slaves. 
Tbt  Or<i(T  of  Our  L:uiy  of  Ransom  (Mercedarians), 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  bv  St.  Peter 
Nolasro,  and  wtiiblishtil  ntoro  cHpecialfy  in  France 
and  ."^pain,  redti'meil  490,7:16  slaves  between  the 
vet^ns  ;iiid  U>J2.  To  the  three  regular  vows  itd 
?oun<l*T  ti:id  adilcil  a  fourth,  "To  become  a  hostage 
in  thf  h:in<Ls  of  the  infidels,  if  that  is  ncccflftary  for 
the  dolivtrance  of  Christ's  faithful."  Many  Mer- 
cedarians  kept  this  vow  even  to  martyrdom.  An- 
other order  undertook  not  only  to  redeem  captives, 
but  also  to  give  them  spiritual  and  material  amistance. 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  had  been  a  slave  at  Akiers  in 
1605,  and  had  witnessed  tbn  mffcrings  and  perils 
of  Gbfistian  slaves.  At  the  Nouest  of  Louis  XlV»  he 
eenk  them,  in  W2,  priests  of  toe  eongiegation  maA 
he  had  founded.  Many  of  these  pneate.  indeed, 
were  invested  with  consular  functions  at  Tunis  and 
at  Algiers.  From  lft>2  to  1(M)0  they  mdoompd  about 
1200  sLives  at  an  <-xjH'ris*'  of  about  1,200,CXX)  /uTc.t. 
But  tlieir  KTentcst  achievements  wurc  in  teaching 
the  Catechism  and  converting  thousjinds,  and  in 
pri-])ariiig  many  of  the  captiv(T4  tu  sufTcr  the  most 
cruel  martyrdom  rather  tnan  deny  the  Faith.  As 
a  Protestant  historian  has  recently  said,  none  of  the 
expeditions  sent  agaitist  the  Barbaiy  States  by  the 
Pmrers  of  Kunip*-,  or  even  America,  equalled  "the 
monl  effoet  pnxluced  by  the  ministry  of  consolation, 
peaoe  and  abnegation,  goillg  eveu  to  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  and  life,  which  was  eMercised  by  the  hmnUe 
sons  of  St.  Mm  of  Matha.  St.  Peter  Ndasoo.  and 
St.  Vincent  of  Faal"  0"»et-Maur>',  "fhrnoe^ 
chrvtianisme  et  ehdfiiation",  1907,  p.  142). 

A  second  revival  of  slavery  took  place  after  the 
d«KOver\'  of  the  New  World  by  the  .Spaniards  in 
14112.  'to  give  the  history  of  it  would  be  to  exceed 
the  limit.^  of  this  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
recall  thr  elTort-i  of  I.an  C.v-<as  in  behalf  of  the  aljor- 
igines  of  .^nierif'a  and  the  protestations  of  popes 
txith  .iii;iin.-it  the  enslavement  of  those  aborigines 
and  the  tratVic  in  negro  slavtjs.  England,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  all  participate<i  in  this  nefarious 
traffic  England  only  made  amends  for  its  trans- 
glMBloiMi  when,  in  1815,  it  took  the  initiative  in  the 
•upptassioD  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1871  a  writer 
Md  the  temeritv  to  assert  that  the  PaiMMgr  liad  not 
jet  been  aMe  ''to  make  ap  ito  mind  to 
daveiy  "  (EnMat  Havet.  'te  ebristiaiifame  et  aw 
orMBnes",  I.  p.  xxi).  He  forgot  that,  in  1462,  Pius  U 
declared  slavery  to  be  "a  great  crime"  (magnum 
terluJ*} ;  that,  in  l.'i.'lT,  Paul  III  forbade  the  enslavement 
of  the  Indians;  that  Urban  VIII  forbade  it  in  l&i^), 
and  ben<di<  t  XIV  in  1741;  that  Pius  VII  demanded 
of  the  Congress  of  \'icnna,  in  1S1.5,  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  Gregory  XVI  condemned  it  in 
l<i9:  that,  in  the  Bull  of  Canonization  of  the  Jesuit 
peter  Claver,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  adversaries 
of  siaver>-,  Pius  IX  branded  the  "supreme  villainy" 
(twiMium  ttffiu)  of  the  slave-traders.  Evervone 
knowe  of  the  beautiful  letter  which  Leo  XIll,  ia 
IUSS,  addressed  to  the  Braiilian  bishopa,  exhoftini 
tbcB  to  banish  from  their  oountiy  tae  remnaata 
of  sia»eiy  -a  letter  to  which  the  b&hops  responded 
with  tbeor  most  energetic  effortiL  and  some  generous 
stave-owners  by  freeing  their  ilBTCi  in  a  body,  aa 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 

In  our  own  times  the  slave-trade  still  continued 
to  devastate  Africa,  no  longer  for  the  profit  of 
Christian  states,  from  which  all  slavery  nad  di.s- 
appeare«i.  bii'  for  the  u.'te  of  Mussulman  countries. 
But  !v>  EuroiK-.m  jM^netration  progresses  in  .Africa, 
thf  missionaries,  who  are  always  its  precursors — 
FatbcTB  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Oblates,  White  Fathers, 
Flaadscans,  Jomits,  Prieets  of  the  Mission  of  Lyaoa— 
labour  in  the  Sudan,  Guinea,  on  the  Gabun,  in  the 


r^on  of  ^bB  Great  Lakes,  redeeming  slaves  and 
establishing  "liberty  villages"  At  the  head  of 
this  movement  appear  two  men :  Carrlinal  Lavigerie, 
who  in  1888  founded  the  Socutr  Autimrlnmffiste 
and  in  18S9  promoted  the  Bni.H.«el.s  conference; 
Leo  XIII,  who  encouraged  Lavigerie  in  all  his  projects 
and,  in  1S90,  by  an  Kncyclical  once  more  condemning 
the  shu  t-t  raders  and  "  the  aceursetl  pest  of  servitude  j 
on  1  (Ted  an  annual  collection  to  be  made  in  all 
Catholic  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  anti-elavery 
work.  Home  modem  writenu  ntoet^  of  tJhe  Socialist 
School^Karl  Marx,  Engd,  Gioootti,  md,  in  a  meas- 
ure, Sdigman — attribute  the  now  abnoet  oomplete 
disappearance  of  slavery  to  the  erohition  of  jntmeets 
and  to  economic  immibm  oo|jr.  The  foregoing  expori. 
tMm  of  tiie  snbieet  is  an  answer  to  their  materiaUstie 
OOncepUon  of  tiistory,  as  showing  that,  if  not  the 
only,  at  least  the  principal,  cau.sc  of  that  disappear- 
ance is  Christituiity  urting  through  the  authori^  of 
its  teaching  and  the  influence  of  its  charity. 

Wallox.  Hitl.  dt  I'tmiatoot  daiu  FcmtiqHM  (Pmu.  I87»); 
Kahw.  L'rteUiTaffe  ttlon  la  BibU  tt  U  Talmud  (Pari*,  1M7)  : 
I'AVr,  Affranrhittemrnl  det  ftrlntrn  fPariii,  1S75);  Ai.laRO, 
Im  ttclattM  chrttient  ttepttu  let  prmufrs  Irmpt  dt  I'Egliit  jutqu'd 
Iti  ftn  fie  la  HomiruUion  romatnt  en  OccuUnt  (ParU,  lOOO):  IDBM. 
Etrlatt*.  trrjt  H  mainmorlabUa  (Pari*.  1884);  IDBM.  La  pUlM^pkit 
antii/ue  et  reielaTaae  in  Btudu  d'hiUoirt  tt  d'artUologit  fPkria. 
181)9):  Idem  in  AJk/.  fap-j/oiMhguf ,  fnw.  V  fPari»,  1910),  ».  v. 
Ktrltimor :  Haknaik.  MiAtum  u.  Aurhr.iinnu  drt  Chrislmlumt 
in  den  rrtten  dret  Jahrhumierien,  I  (l^-ipiiK.  11K)6);  Bior,  l>t  I' abo- 
lition dt  Veattatao*  aneien  en  Oeeidtnt  (Paris.  1840);  Yaxmki, 
Oi  raboHtion  d*  reaelataot  aneien  au  moutn  dge  (Paris,  1860); 
CocHiM,  L'abolition  de  fetrlamae  (Pnri".  ISflll:  RnowNiyiw. 
I^UTia  on  Slavery  and  SrrfiUtm  in  EuMpe  lI.<>ri(ion  and  .New 
York,  1892);  FouaKiaa.  Ltt  affranrhimrment*  du  K»  au  XIII* 
ntrU  in  Ret.  HiH.,  XXXI  (Paru.  liOCO;  CuBAUOi,  Mb 
Sehiariti  e  del  Serraogio  (.Milan,  1868);  CicCOTTI.  /I  (Mmanto 
dMa  Sekiatitii  (Milnn.  18OT);  Tai.a»io,  II  cnnertio  drlln  .SfAwri/i 
da  AritlaleU  ai  doUuri  u-'AaMici  (Roiuf.  1»0S)  ;  Rhandi,  I'ip,ito 
»  la  SthiaHA  (Rome,  1903);  DnLANOSCs.  L'ordre  de*  Tnni- 
lair**  pour  It  raeluU  du  eapli/t  (Paris,  1903);  Aasixr.  VU  4»  S. 
Vincent  dt  Paul,  I.  V  (Paris  1836i:  BoKKT-MAtrHT,  FraUM, 
efiri»tiiiniMmf  et  ciriUtalum  rPunn.  1<K171;  Pini.rr,  l.e»  mittitmt 
cnih,  /riri^ui,,-,  uu  A' /.V'  \  .  .\(ri,j„t  ;  I'arin,  1902);  KlBOI; 

Lt  cardxnai  Langent  U  tt*  muvrtt  d'A/nqu*  iVtrit,  189«). 

Favi,  AuuNk. 

Slavery,  Ethical  Aspect  of — In  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  civilization  slavery  on  an  extensive  scale  formed 
an  essential  element  of  the  social  structure;  and  con- 
sequently the  ethic&l  speculators,  no  lem  than  the 
practical  statesmen,  regarded  it  as  a  just  and  indis- 
pensable institution.  The  Greek,  however,  assmned 
that  the  slave  population  should  he  recmited  nor* 
maUy  only  from  toe  barbarian  or  lower  rMOfl.  Tbe 
SonMUi  lawa,  in  the  lieydey  of  the  empire,  tieated  tbe 
abve  aa  n  mere  ohattel.  The  master  possessed  over 
him  the  power  of  life  and  death;  the  slave  could  not 
contract  a  legal  marriage,  or  any  other  kind  of  con- 
tract; in  fact  he  possessed  no  civil  rights;  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  he  was  not  a  "person".  Nl\ rrthi  lt  .ss  the 
settlement  of  natural  justice  ajiserted  itst  if  sutfii  leritly 
to  condemn,  or  at  least  t<>  disapprove,  the  condin't  of 
masters  who  treated  their  slaves  with  signal  in- 
humanity. 

Christianity  found  shiven,'  in  n<>sses8ion  throughout 
the  Ronmn  world;  and  when  Christianity  obtained 
power  it  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  summar- 
ily to  abolish  the  institution.  From  the  begin- 
ning, however,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
the  Church  exerted  a  steady  powerful  jireesure  for  the 
immediate  ameliomtion  of  the  oooditioo  of  the  in- 
dividual  sbve,  and  but  the  ultimate  abolition  of  a  sys- 
tem wliieh,  even  in  its  miklest  form,  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  w  the  Gospel  and 
thr  "inctrine  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  thjit  Divine 
sonship  which  knows  no  distinction  of  bond  and  free. 
From  the  beginning  the  Christian  moraUst  did  not 
condemn  slavery  as  in  Kf,  or  essentially,  agivin.st  the 
natural  law  or  natural  justice.  The  fact  that  slavery, 
tempered  with  many  humane  restrictions,  was  per- 
mitte<i  under  the  Mo.siiic  law  would  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  the  institution  from  being  condenmed  by 
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Christian  teachers  08  absolutely  immonL  Tb«iy,  fol- 
lowiug  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  implkltly  aoBept 
abvery  m  not  in  itmlf  iniwropatikle  with  tne  Chris- 
tian Law.  The  ap<^s(I)'  founst-lH  .slaves  to  obey  their 
masters,  and  to  dcm  \Mth  llitix  condition  patiently. 
This  e«tim;ite  of  alavMy  continued  to  pn  viill  ttll  it 
became  fixed  in  the  systematized  ethical  toiiching  of 
the  schools;  and  so  it  remained  without  :iiiy  ron- 
spicuous  modification  till  towards  the  end  of  tlw 
ejKlifO'tith  (■(•ntiiry.  We  may  take  as  representative 
dc  Lugo's  statement  of  the  chief  argument  offered  in 
proof  of  the  thesis  that  slavery,  apart  from  all  abuses, 
IS  not  in  it«ielf  contrary  to  the  natural  law.  "Slavery 
consists  in  this,  that  a  man  is  obliged,  for  his  vboh 
life,  to  devote  his  lihmir  and  scr\'iccs  to  a  maaier. 
Noir  M  anybody  may  jutit  t v  bind  himself,  for  tlie  flake 
of  eome  aatiemated  reward,  to  give  hie  entire  eervioea 
to  a  master  for  a  year,  and  hk  would  in  jiutiee  be 
bound  to  fulfil  this  contract,  why  may  not  he  bind 
himself  in  like  manner  for  a  longer  period,  even  for  his 
entire  lifetime,  an  obUgatioti  wliich  wr>uld  constitute 
slaverj'?"'  (De  Juatitiaet  Jure,  ilis])  VI.  ««ec.  2.  no.  14.) 

It  must  be  observ-ctl  th;it  the  defcnro  of  what  may 
be  termed  theoretic^il  sliivery  wius  by  uo  means  in- 
tended to  be  a  iustificntioii  of  (ihivcry  as  it  existed 
historically,  with  all  its  atifti(i;uit,  and  .almofit 
inevitably  attendant,  abuses,  di.HroKar(iin>;  tlif  natuml 
rights  of  the  slave  and  entailing  penucious  conse- 
'  queaeeson  the  character  of  the  slave-holding  class,  as 
well  as  on  society  in  generaL  Concurrently  with  the 
affirmat  ion  that  slavery  is  not  aga&ast  the  natural  law, 
tlie  moralists  speeify  vhat  are  the  natural  inviolable 
i^ts  of  tlie  euve,  and  the  corresponding  duties  of 
the  owner.  The  gist  of  this  teaching  is  summarind 
by  Cardinal  GerdiT  (1718-1802) :  "Slavery  is  not  to  be 
understrKwl  ii.-s  conferring  on  one  man  the  same  power 
over  Huothor  tiiat  men  nave  over  cattle.  Wherefore 
they  irrod  who  in  former  times  rffusod  to  inrlii<ic 
slaves  uiiionp;  pt'nrons;  and  beli«n-e><l  that  however 
barharoimly  the  miuHtor  treated  his  slave  he  did  not 
^•iolatc  any  right  of  the  slave.  For  slaverv  df>efl  not 
ahxdinh  the  natural  equality  of  men:  henrn  by  sLivory 
one  man  is  understood  to  oecome  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  another  to  the  extent  that  the  master  has  a 
perpetual  right  to  all  those  services  which  one  man 
may  Justly  perform  for  another;  and  subjeet  to  the 
condition  that  the  master  shall  take  due  care  of  his 
slave  and  treat  him  humanely  "  (Comp.  Instit.  Civil., 
Lf  vii).  The  mMtor  nas  jwued  to  oia  against  jastice 
if  he  trsaled  his  sbve  erad^.  if  he  overioaded  him 
with  labour,  deprived  him  of  adequate  food  and  cloth- 
ing, or  if  he  separated  husband  from  wife,  or  the 
mother  from  hi  r  ymiriK  rhihiren.  It  may  b*'  saiil  that 
the  apjiroved  r-thit-al  view  of  slavery  waii  tliat  while, 
reliKiouslv  speakinjc,  it  could  not  be  condemne<l  ;is 
against  llie  natural  law,  luul  liad  on  its  side  the  jm 
Qinliutn,  it  wa.<i  looked  upon  with  disfavour  as  at 
best  miT^  ly  tolerable,  and  when  ju'lRed  by  its  conse- 
quences, a  |M>siti\  e  evjl. 

The  later  moralistji,  tliat  is  to  say,  broadly  speak- 
ing, those  who  have  written  since  the  ena  of  the 
eigbteeatb  century,  though  in  fundamental  ajp-eemrnt 
vith  thdr  prodBceaoors,  have  somewhat  shifted  the 
pcnpective.  In  possession  of  the  bad  historical 
record  of  slavery  aad  familiar  with  a  Christian  stnio- 
tUK  of  society  from  wfaieh  slavery  had  been  elimi- 
nated, these  later  moralists  emphanae  mora  than  did 
the  older  ones  the  reasons  for  condemning  slaveiy; 
and  they  lay  less  stress  on  those  in  its  favotir.  Whue 
they  fniniit  (hat  it  is  not,  theorctifall}'  spi  akint;  at 
least,  contrary  to  the  natural  law,  they  hohi  that  it  is 
hardly  rornpatibic  with  the  dignity  of  personality, 
and  is  to  be  rondernned  as  iinmorul  on  (ic«>unt  of  the 
evil  (■oiL>e(|Ueiices  it  almost  inevitably  leads  (().  It  IS 
but  111  lie  ill  Retyping  with  human  diKnity  that  oito  man 
should  MO  far  be  dci>rived  of  his  liljerty  as  to  bo  per- 
petually subject  tu  the  will  of  a  master  in  everything 


that  ooneems  his  external  Iffe:  that  he  ohouM  be 

polled  to  spend  bis  entire  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
luiothcr  ana  receive  in  return  only  a  bare  subsistence. 
This  Condition  of  degradation  is  a^i^ra'.  a(e(l  by  the 
fact  that  the  !^la\  e  is,  generally,  deprived  of  all  means 
of  intellectual  develo|>nietit  for  himsi>If  or  for  liis  cliii- 
dren.  This  life  almost  inov>t«bly  leails  to  the  de- 
Htrurtion  of  a  pro|KT  .sense  of  self-re>pect ,  blunts  the 
intellectual  faculties,  weakens  the  sense  of  resjwnsi- 
bility,  anil  results  in  a  degrailed  moral  standard.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  the  slave-master's 
power,  too  seldom  sufficiently  restrained  by  a  sense  of 
justice  or  Christian  feeling,  tends  to  develop  arro- 
gance, pride,  and  atyrannii  al  dis|iosition,  which  in 
the  long  run  comes  to  treat  the  slave  as  a  being  with 
no  rights  at  all.  Besides,  aa  hiatory  amply  proves, 
the  praaenee  of  a  slave  pcqpuktion  breedis  a  vast 
amount  of  sexual  nnmoraEtv  among  the  slave-own- 
ing class,  and,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Lecky.  J>  to 
cast  a  sticiiia  on  all  labour  and  to  degra<le  and  im- 
poverish the  free  poor. 

Even  granting  that  slavery,  when  aftende<i  with  a 
line  re^rard  for  the  rights  of  the  slave,  is  not  in  its^'lf 
intrinsically  wrong,  there  still  remains  the  iniiwirtaut 
r|uestion  of  the  titles  by  wliicli  a  mastiT  can  justly 
own  a  slave.  The  leji.st  debatable  one,  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  t^lavery,  we  have  already  noticed.  An- 
other one  that  was  looked  upon  as  legitimate  waa 
purchase.  Although  it  is  against  natural  ju.stice  to 
treat  a  person  as  a  mere  commodity  or  thing  of  com- 
merce, neverthclesM  the  labour  of  a  man  for  his  whole 
Ufetime  is  something  that  may  be  lawfidl^'  bought  and 
sold.  Owing  to  the  exalted  OOtioa  that  prevailed  in 
earlier  times  about  the  tnlria  petttlat,  a  father  was 
gnmted  the  right  to  sell  Ida  nn  into  davery,  if  he 
could  not  otherwise  relieve  his  own  dire  distress. 
But  the  theologians  held  that  if  he  should  after«-ards 
be  able  to  do  .so,  tile  faff  i  '  ■\  is  iKiund  to  n-deem  the 
slave,  and  the  ma-ster  WiW  l>ound  tc)  .set  him  free  if 
anylxnly  offered  to  repay  him  the  jirice  lie  had  paid. 
To  sell  old  or  woriinjul  slaves  to  anyl)ody  who  w;vs 
likely  to  jirove  a  cruel  ina-ster,  to  separate  by  sale 
husband  and  wife,  or  a  mother  and  her  little  childrtn, 
was  looked  upon  as  wron^  and  forbidden.  Another 
title  was  war.  If  a  man  forfeited  bis  Ufe  so  that  he 
could  be  justly  put  to  death,  this  punishment  might 
be  commuted  mto  the  mitigated  penalty  of  slavery,  or 
penal  servitude  for  life.  On  the  same  principle  that 
slavery  is  a  leaser  evil  than  death,  captives  taken  in 
war,  who,  according  to  the  ethieal  ideas  of  the  jus 
gentiuMf  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death  by  the  vic- 
tors, were  instead  redoeed  to  slaverv.  Whatever  j  ust  i- 
fication  this  practice  may  have  had  in  the  jua  gentium 
of  former  ages,  none  could  be  found  for  it  now. 

^\'hen  slavery  prevailc<l  as  part  of  (he  sorinl  oruan- 
i/.ation  and  the  8lft\ es  were  ranked  as  projurry.  it 
seemed  not  unrcjisonable  that  the  old  juriilical  maxim, 
Partus  s':f/ii itur  rriitri  tii.  shotiUl  be  accepte(i  ;is  peremp- 
torily sciilitiK  the  -talus  of  r-hildnn  bom  in  slavery. 
But  it  would  be  dithcuU  to  lind  luiy  justification  for 
thi.s  title  in  the  natural  law,  except  lin  the  theory  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  was,  in  certain  conditions, 
necessary  to  the  (M'rmaoenee  oS  the  social  organiza- 
tion. .\n  inauflicient  reason  frequently  offered  in 
defence  of  it  was  that  the  master  acquired  a  right  to 
the  children  as  coriipens.ition  for  the  expense  be 
incurred  in  their  support ,  which  could  not  be  t)ro\'ided 
by  the  mother  who  po#t.ses.«<>(l  nothing  of  her  own. 
Nor  i.s  there  much  cogency  in  the  other  plea.  i.e.  that 
a  pcrsoti  born  in  slavri-y  was  prcsUMinl  to  eon-i-nt 
tacitly  tu  remaining  in  that  condition,  as  there  was  no 
way  open  to  him  to  enii  r  aii>  other.  It  is  unne<'«'.s- 
snry  to  nbRer\'e  thni  th'-  praern a  of  capturing  .stivagc'S 
or  barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of 
thcni  has  always  been  condemned  as  a  heinous  offence 
against  justice,  and  no  ju.st  title  could  be  rreat«"d  by 
this  procedure.   Was  it  lawful  for  owners  to  retain 
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in  plavory  fho  (Ics^Cfnilants  of  those  who  had  been 
riunii'  >l:iM  s  111  this  unjiist  way?  The  liust  conspiou- 
oiis  CuiholiP  riionilist  who  pasikl  this  question  when  it 
WB»  not  merely  a  theoretical  one,  Kenrick,  resolves  it 
in  the  atfirmative  on  the  ground  that  lapse  of  time 
renie<lie8  the  original  defect  in  titles  when  the  stabile 
ity  of  society  and  the  avoidance  of  grave  disturbancee 
demand  it. 

*r.  Thoma«,  I-II.  Q.  xciv,  ».  5.  ml  ?f-.  II-II,  Q.  Ivii,  a.  3,  ml 
2^.  «md  a.  4,  Bid  2»";  de  I.roo.  De  juft.  rl  Jure,  dinp.  3,  5,  2;  Pi  rr- 
axDOHT.  OtoU  dt  la  Xalurr  tt  drt  Htm,  I.  V'l,  ch.  iii,  s.  T\  GttO- 
nra,  D*  Jim  BtUi  at  Pad*.  I.  ii.  c.  v,  a.  27;  Kbnhick,  Thtoloaia 
MmiU*,  tnoU  V.  e.  vi;  Mktbr.  Iiutitutimea  Jurit  Haturalit, 
Bar.  ii.  I*,  tt,  0.  iii,  ut.  2;  CAnauHM.  MoralpkiUnophit  (4th  ed., 

Jameh  J.  Fox. 

Slaves  Di'tii'  "Men"),  a  tribe  of  the  great  D<'n6 
family  of  Amcrii^an  Indian.^,  so  called  apparently 
from  the  fact  that  the  Cre»ea  drove  it  back  to  it.s 
original  northern  haunts.  Its  present  habitat  is  the 
forats  that  lie  to  the  west  of  Great  i>lave  Lake,  from 
Hey  River  inohisive.  The  Slaves  are  divided  into 
five  main  hands:  those  of  Hay  River,  Trout  Lake, 
Horn  MountaiUj  tlie  forks  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  Fort 
Kennan.  Their  total  population  is  about  1100. 
Hicy  are  Cor  the  most  part  a  people  ol  unpseposMsemg 
appearanee.  Tbeir  motala  wcfe  not  Ummfy  of  tbe 
best,  but  nee  the  advent  of  Oatbolio  miarionaries 
IInj  have  considerably  improved.  Many  of  them 
have  diseanlrd  the  tcpoes  of  old  for  more  or  lesw  oom- 
fortahle  log  house's.  Yet  the  n.'liKioiis  iuslinct  i.s  not 
so  .strongly  develojM-d  in  ihein  as  with  most  of  their 
congeners  in  the  North.  They  were  not  ho  eager 
to  receive  the  Catholic  mi-ssionaries,  and  when  the 
fir-l  J'rotesl ant  ministers  arrniHl  among  them,  the 
liU-ntlities  of  the  strangers  h.-ul  more  effect  on  them 
than  on  the  other  northern  D<''n(''s.  To-day  nerljaps 
one-twelfth  of  the  whole  tribe  haa  embraced  Frotcst- 
antism,  the  remainder  being  Catholics.  The  spiritual 
wanta  of  the  latter  are  attended  tn  fmm  thfr  miminna 
of  St.  Joseph  on  Great  Slave  I>ake,  Ste.  Anne,  Hiqr 
River,  and  Providence,  Mackenzie. 

MacKvcsis.  KoMO*  tArmipK  Oit  Continmt  «/  tforik  Apmiea 
(London.  1801);  McLban,  Kctta  9/ a  Tiftnttf-fiv  Yean'  Sttiee 
It  (Ac  Huimmr*  Bap  Territory  (t>jndoD.  1840) ;  Pctitot,  Uimo- 
arapkUdta  Dtmt  DindjU;  Idkm,  A%itmir  d«  (hand  Lae  dt*  Btlaf 
Vtla.  im):  Moeisi,  Tk*  OnotDtml  Bom  (Vieniui.  in  couna  of 
ptkmMaa,  Mil). 

A.  G.  MoRicE. 
Slavonic  Language  and  Littirgy. — .-Vlthough  the 

I.ii'iii  l.uUbf  tlie  <  hief  place  among  the  liturgical  lan- 
guages m  which  the  Mass  is  c«'lehrate<l  and  the  prai.se 
of  God  re<  ite«J  in  the  Divine  Ofhces,  yet  the  Slavonic 
laniniaoe  comes  next  to  it  among  the  languages  widely 
used  throughout  the  world  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  I  nhke  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  languages, 
each  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  n-prcsentative  of  a 
single  rite,  it  \a  dedicated  to  both  tne  Greek  and  the 
Roman  liitos.  Its  use,  however,  is  far  better  known 

for  it  is  used  aiiianfgrt  the  various  SbmenatioiuditieB 

of  the  Bvxantine  Rite,  whether  Catholic  or  Orthodox, 
and  in  that  form  is  spread  among  11.5,000,000  people; 
but  it  Is  .ilso  uatyl  in  the  Roman  Rite  along  the  eastern 
ehorefl  of  the  Adriatic  Se.i  in  Dalmatia  and  in  the 
lower  part  f)f  Croatia  aniniiK  abfnit  1(K),000  Catholics 
there.  Whilst  thetireck  ImiKiuige  is  the  norm  and  the 
original  of  the  Byzantine  or  <  ire<*k  Kite,  its  actual  use 
as  a  church  language  is  limited  to  a  coriinarat ively 
small  number,  reckoning  by  population.  The  liturgy 
and  offices  of  the  Byzantine  (  hurch  were  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  what  is  now  Old  Slavonic  (or 
Church  Slavonic^  by  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  about 
the  vear  MMi  and  the  period  immediately  folbwing. 
bi.  Cyril  is  credited  witn  having  invented  or  adapted  a 
■peeial  alphabet  wfaieb  now  bean  bia  name  (Cyrillic) 
in  order  to  express  the  sounds  of  tbe  Savonic  lan- 

ae,  as  spoken  by  tbe  Bulgars  and  Moravians  of 
»y.  (Bee  Cnui,  amo  MBXHomua,  Saiim.) 


Later  on  St.  Methodius  translftted  the  entire  Bible 
into  .Slavonic  and  lii.s  liibcijilcs  .f^ii'ierwards  atlded  other 
works  of  the  (ireck  saints  and  the  canon  law.  Theae 
two  brother  saints  always  celebrated  Mass  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacramenuj  in  tbe  Slavonic  language. 
News  of  their  sucoMsful  missionazy  work  among  uta 
pa^an  Slavs  was  carried  to  Rome  along  with  eoni> 
plaints  sjgainst  them  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  tbe 
Church  in  the  heathen  vernacular.  In  868  Saints 
Cpil  and  Methodius  were  sunmoned  to  Rome  by 
Niebolaa  I,  bat  amving  there  after  bis  death  th^ 
were  beartiqr  reoeived  hy  his  suoceasor  Adrian  II,  wbo 
approved  of  their  Slavonic  version  of  the  liturfn-.  St. 
Cyril  died  in  Rome  in  869  and  is  buried  in  the  Church 
of  San  Clemente.  St.  Mcthodiiis  wius  aftf  nvanis  (  on- 
Bccrated  Archbishop  of  Moravia  and  I'aunouia  and  re- 
turnr<l  tliitfu  r  to  his  missionary'  work.  Later  on  he 
was  again  iu:eus(Hi  of  using  the  heathen  Slavonic  ];m- 
guage  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  and  in  the  sac- 
raments. It  was  a  ix)pular  idea  then,  that  as  there 
had  boon  three  languagt's,  Hebn-w,  C!re«'k,  juid  Latin, 
inscribed  over  our  Ixird  on  the  cross,  it  would  be  sacri* 
legioua  to  use  any  other  language  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
Cnurch.  St.  Methodius  appealed  to  the  pope  and  in 
87'J  hu  was  again  summoned  to  Rome,  before  John 
Vill,  who  after  hearing  the  matter  WMirtiioned  the 
osB  of  tiie  SavonM  language  in  tbe  Masa  and  tba 
offices  of  the  Church,  saymg  among  other  things:  "Wa 
rightly  praise  the  Slavonic  letters  invented  by  CyrO, 
in  which  i)raises  to  (lod  are  set  fortfi,  and  we  order 
that  the  glories  and  deeds  of  Christ  our  Lord  be  tohi  in 
that  same  language.  Nor  is  it  in  anywise  op[K)sed  to 
wholc8<»mc  doctrine  and  faith  to  .sjty  Mass  in  that 
same  Slavonic  language  (Nec  sjma'  lidei  vel  doctrintp 
aliquid  obstat  missam  in  eadem  slavonica  lingua  ca- 
nere  i,  or  to  chant  the  holy  gospels  or  divine  lessons 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  duly  translated 
an<l  interprettKl  therein,  or  the  other  parts  of  the  di» 
vine  ufbce:  fur  Ue  who  created  the  three  principal  lan- 
guages, Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  also  made  the 
others  (or  His  praise  and  glory"  (Booiek.  Oodei*, 
torn.  I,  pp.  43~m).  Fttm  tnat  time  onward  the  81a- 
Tooio  touue  was  firmly  fixed  aa  a  liturgical  language 
of  tbe  Cnurdi,  and  waa  used  wherever  the  slavie 
tribes  were  converted  to  Christianity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  monks  and  missionaries  of  the  Greek  Rite. 
The  Cyrillic  letters  used  in  writing  it  are  adaptations 
of  the  uncial  Grwk  alphabet,  with  the  addition  of  a 
nimiber  of  new  letters  to  exiircs-s  .soutul.^  not  found  in 
the  (Jreek  language.  All  Churcli  bwksin  Rus.sia,  Scr- 
via,  liijlgaria,  or  Austro-llungary  i  wliether  used  in  the 
Greek  Catholic  or  the  Greek  Orthodox  Churches)  are 
printed  in  the  old  QyriUiealphabelaBdmtbeaneient 
Slavonic  tongue. 

But  even  before  St.  Cvril  invented  his  alphabet  for 
the  Slavonio  language  there  existed  certain  runes  or 
native  ebaraeters  in  which  the  southern  dialect  of  the 
'"yfl»  waa  committed  to  writing.  There  is  a  tr^ 
dition,  alluded  to  by  Innooent  XI,  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  St.  Jerome  as  early  as  the  fourth  century; 
Jagi6  however  thinks  that  they  were  really  the  orig- 
inal letters  invented  by  St.  Cyril  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  an  imitation  of  dreek  characters 
hy  his  dLsciples  and  sur<  <'.-snrs.  This  older  alphabet, 
which  still  survives,  is  called  tlie  Glagolitic  (fn)m  p/n- 
golati,  to  s|)cak, because  the  r;idr  tribe>^men  imjigined 
that  the  letters  spoke  to  the  reader  and  told  him  what 
to  .say  ',  and  was  use<l  by  the  southern  .Slavic  tribes 
and  now  exists  along  the  Adriatic  highlands.  (See 
Gla(Ji)I.itr  j  The  Slavonic  which  is  written  in  the 
Glagolitic  characters  is  also  the  ancient  language,  but 
it  differs  considerably  from  the  Slavonic  written  in  the 
QyriUio  ktteia.  In  fact  it  mav  be  roughly  compared 
to  tbe  differemie  between  the  Cuelie  of  Ireland  and  the 
Gaelic  of  Scotland.  The  Roman  Mass  was  trans- 
lated into  this  Slavonic  shortly  after  the  Greek  liturgy 
bad  been  transbtad  by  Sts.  Cyril  and  Metbodiusr  so 
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that  in  the  ooune  of  tmw  amonc  tlie  Sfevic  peoples 
the  aoutbern  Slavonic  written  in  Glagolitic  letters  be- 
came the  language  of  the  Roman  Rite,  while  the 
nortlicrn  Slavonic  written  in  Cyrillic  letters  was  the 
I'lnKuaRe  of  tlic  Grock  Ritt*.  Tin-  prrviiilinjj  uso  of  tin- 
Latin  hkiiniiJtiJo  and  the  atlopf  imi  uf  the  Honmn  alph:i- 
bi't  by  iu;iny  Sl:ivir  niitionalitii-^  i  ;iiis<m1  the  u-«'  ot  the 
•Glugolitic  to  limimi'^li  und  l^atiii  tn  ^r:iilii:iUy  t;iki-  its 
place.  The  nortliern  Slavic  jK-^jplivs,  like  tin-  li<)hr- 
mians,  Poles,  and  Slovaks,  who  were  converted  l)y 
Latin  missionaries,  used  the  Latin  in  their  rite  from 
the  vcrj'  first.  .\t  present  the  Glagolitic  is  otily  used 
in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Urban  VlII  in  16^Jl  defi- 
nitively settled  the  use  of  the  Glagolitie-Slavonic 
humbI  and  offiochboolu  io  Um  Ronum  Rite,  and  laid 
.down  niht  wban  the  ektfy  of  eaeh  language  came 
in  contact  with  each  other  in  regard  to  church  aa- 
vioes.  Leo  XIII  published  two  editions  of  the  Gla- 
golitic Missal,  from  one  of  wbiidi  the  illiifltcation 
on  page  45  is  taken. 

The  liturgy  used  iu  the  Slavonic  language,  whether  of 
Greek  or  RoioMn  Rite,  offers  no  ppculiarities  difTcriiiK 
frniii  ;li<'  ori^iiiHl  Circt'k  or  Latin  sources.  The  Rutli- 
c'niim.s  have  introduced  an  occasional  minor  modifi- 
cation (see  RuTUESiAV  Rite),  but  the  Orthodox  Ru.s- 
sians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians  substantially  follow 
the  Byiantine  liturjp'  and  oflfices  in  the  Slavonic  vcr- 
^on.  The  Glagolitic  Miasal,  Breviary,  aod  ritual  fol- 
low closely  the  Roman  liturgical  books,  and  the  latest 
editions  contain  the  new  offices  authorised  by  the  Ro- 
man oongr^tions.  The  casual  observer  could  not 
distingnisn  the  Slavonic  priest  from  the  Latin  priest 
when  celebrating  Mass  or  other  aorvioes,  except  by 
hearing  the  bnguage  as  pronounoed  alottd. 

GiKZEL,  GrtrhichU  dir  AtoMMMMM  Clfrat  «.  Method,  u.  der 
tlaritcKrr,  l.ilurgie  (VicODA,  IWtl);  HABASrBWicI.  AnnnUt  Rw 
Ifcen.T  ■:  Lfnib-TK.  ISCK!);  OOUTBI.XSKr.  iMiirin  Ruxioi  Ti^rrkri.  I 
(Mowuw,  11*14).  ii.  320-42;  Tatuoh,  Urkrr  tten  L'rtprunodrt  gta- 
ioHti»dun  Atpkabttii  (Rertin,  1881):  Zeillcr.  Lft  onuxnrt  rhr(- 
.nCiMM  daiu  la  prorina  dt  Dalmatit  (Paria,  1(KM> :  N'tLLEn,  KnU-i\- 
.dmii^m  MamHiU,  I  (Imrfirack.  \smr.  Erhn,  d'CMrru.  VIII 
<Fteiii,lMS). 

AnDKEW  J.  SUIPM.\N. 

SlnfB,  The. — I.  Name. — A.  Slavs. — At  present 
the  cu8tomar>'  name  for  all  the  Slavonic  races  is  Slav. 
This  name  did  not  appear  in  history'  until  a  late  period, 
but  it  has  superseded  all  others.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  it  a))peai«d  for  the  first  time  in  written  documents 
in  tlie  auEth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  However, 
before  this  the  Alexandrian  scholar  Ptolemy  (about 
A.D.  100-178)  mentioned  in  ids  work,  **Tturtpm/^tKii 
v<f>^yit<rit",  a  tribe  called  Stamni  {Xravarol),  which 
was  said  to  live  in  European  Sarroatia  between  the 
Lithuanian  tribes  of  the  Galinda;  and  the  Sudeni 
and  the  Sariiialic  trilw  of  the  Alans.  He  also  men- 
tioned another  tribe,  SouiMtuti  {Zoi';i<voi),  wliich  he  .<».•*- 
signed  to  Asiatic  Sarmjitia  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alani.  .\ccordiiiK  to  Suf:ifLk  these  two  statements 
refer  to  the  same  Slavonic  peoole.  Ptolemy  got  his 
information  from  two  sources;  the  orthograi)hy  of  the 
•copies  he  had  was  poor  and  consequent^  he  believed 
there  were  two  tribes  to  which  it  was  necesssiy  to  as- 
jsicn  separate  localities.  In  reality  the  seeftnd  name 
reran  veiy  probably  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Bbntf  as  doee  the  first  name  also  though  with  less 
^certawlar.  The  Shmmie  eoiabauitioii  of  oonsonanta 
M  was  changed  in  Greek  orthography  into  stl,  ntht,  or 
*W.  This  theory  was  accepted  by  many  scholars 
before  SafaHk,  as  IxnuMnos^iv,  Schlo/.er,  Tiitistr-heff,  J. 
Thunmann,  who  in  1774  published  a  dissert  fit  ion  on 
the  subject.  It  w!is  first  advanced  probably  in  ll)7!t 
by  llartknoch  who  w:is  supjxirted  iti  modem  times 
by  many  sflmlnry  Apiirt  frritn  the  iiienliDti  by 
Ptolemy,  the  expression  Slavs  is  not  fount!  until  the 
iSixth  century.  The  opinion  once  held  by  some  Ger- 
.man  and  many  Slavonic  scti<  ilurs  that  the  names  Sm  ri 
jtad  Slav  were  the  HMv.f  u^ii  that  these  two  peoples 
««ere  jdeatieal,  although  the  Suevi  were  a  branch  of 


the  Oeimans  and  the  anoeston  of  the  present  Swft- 

bians,  must  be  absolutely  rejected.  Scattered  names 
found  in  old  inscriptions  and  old  charters  that  are 
.similar  it)  sound  to  the  word  8Uu  must  also  be  ex> 

cludeci  iti  this  investigation. 

.\fter  the  refereure  by  Ptolemv  the  Slavs  are  first 
s]X)ken  «)f  by  I'seutio-Ca>sarios  of  Naziaiizum,  wh<jse 
work  appeartnl  at  the  Iwni'i'ii'iK  of  the  si.xth  ceiUur}-; 
in  the  tniddle  of  the  sixth  century  Jordanis  and  Pro- 
copius  gave  fuller  aecoimis  of  them.  Kven  in  the 
earliest  sources  the  name  appears  in  two  forms.  The 
old  Slavonic  authorities  give:  Slovene  (plural  from  th« 
singular  Slovinin),  the  country  is  called  SlovMsko,  the 
language  sloeineak  jaxyk,  the  people  tUxthtk  narod. 
The  Greeks  wrote  ^Soutenot  (in  Ptoknw  Xw^W), 
lint  the  writers  of  the  sbcth  century  used  the  teems: 
SkUAenoi  (ZcXo^ifKo/),  Sklauenoi  (2KXavi|>«0,  Stiofei- 
not  (ZirXa/Trvoi),  Sklauinoi  (ZcXaviiw).  The  Romans 
used  the  tenns:  Srlniicni,  Sclauini,  Sclauenia,  Sclau- 
inia.  Later  authors  (  inploy  the  exijn-ssions  Sthln- 
bcuoi  (ItfXo/Sijroi),  Sihliiliinoi  (l^Xa/STwi.  ln\a^i.>^l  , 
while  the  Romans  wTote:  Sthlaueni,  Sthlnuuii.  In 
the  "Life  of  St.  Clement"  the  expression  Ze\afi4rol 
occurs;  later  writers  use  such  terms  an  Exklnhitioi 
(EtritXo^iwf).  Asklahinoi  (AfftXafitpot),  Sklahinioi  i  D/cXa- 
plnot),  Sklnuenioi  (SkXow^woj).  The  adjectives  are 
8clavini*cns,  gclavaniscits,  sclavinicus,  sclauanicus.  At 
the  same  time  shorter  fonns  are  also  to  be  found, 
as:  aklaboi  (ZkXs^),  iUUabm  {ZSUfioi^tdari,  tMatt, 
setesonio.  later  also  tlari.  In  addition  appear  as 
Boattered  fonns:  iSbtoNon^  &lationcs  (ZcXo^wrM,  Ea- 
0Kafi^mmif  mmfiiffv^).  The  Armenian  Moises  of 
Choren  was  acquainted  with  the  term  SUasqiin.'  the 
chronicler  Michael  the  SjTian  used  the  expression 
Sglau  or  Sglou;  the  Arabians  adopted  the  expression 
Sclav,  but  because  it  could  not  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  their  phonetical  laws  tliey  changed  it  into 
SdkUU),  Sakdliln',  udiI  Liter  also  to  Slarijc,  Slavijiin. 
The  anonymous  Persian  get»graphy  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turj'  u.s<-s  the  term  Seljahe. 

Various  explanations  of  the  name  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  theor>'  depending  upon  whether  the  longer 
or  shorter  form  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  and  up>n 
the  acceptance  of  the  vowel  o  or  a  as  the  origmal 
root  vowel.  From  the  thirteenth  century  until  SolaHk 
the  shorter  form  Slat  was  always  renrded  as  the 
original  expression,  md  the  name  of  the  fflava  was 
traced  from  the  word  Sloss  (honour,  fame),  eon* 
sequently  it  signified  tlie  same  as  ghrioai  (o/iwrsQ. 
However,  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  and  later 
the  name  SUir  was  at  times  referred  to  the  longer  form 
Sloffiiiii  with  o  as  tlie  rrntt  vowel,  and  this  longer  form 
was  tractsi  tn  the  word  Slovo  (word,  siM'cehi,  .'^hus 
signifyiiiK.  coiise()uetit  ly.  "tlie  talking  ones",  vtrbosi, 
ferfif*'*,  A^7XorToi.  Dolmuv.sky  maintained  this  ex- 
planation and  Safarlk  inrlineii  to  it,  consequ<'ntly  it 
has  been  the  iwcejjted  theory  up  to  the  present  time. 
Other  elucidations  of  the  name  Slav,  as  clovek  (man), 
$kala  (rock),  seld  (colony),  slati  (to  send),  soloivj 
(nightingale),  scarcely  merit  mention.  There  is  much 
more  reason  in  another  objection  that  Slavonic  philol- 
o^sts  have  made  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
finm  slow  (word).  The  emfing  en  or  on  of  the  form 
SlovMn  indicates  derivation  from  a_  topographical 
designation.  Dobrowsky  perceived  this  difficulty  and 
therefore  invented!  the  topographical  name  Slavy, 
which  was  to  be  derived  from  xlovo.  With  .some  res- 
ervation SiifafJk  also  gave  a  geographical  interpreta- 
tion. He  did  not.  h<iwever,  accept  the  purely  iruiig- 
inar\'  locality  Sluri/  hut  connecteil  th<'  word  Slm  fnin 
with  the  Lithuanian  Salam,  Lettish  .SVi/<i.  from  wiiich 
is  derivtNl  the  Polish  htiawa,  signifving  islaii  i,  a  dry 
spot  in  a  swampy  region.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation the  word  Slavs  would  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  an  island,  or  inhabitants  of  a  maiBhy  region.  The 
German  scholar  Grimm  maintained  the  identity  of  the 
Slavs  with  the  Suevi  and  derived  the  name  from  sMo, 
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(ftvedonn).  The  moat  probaUe 
that  deriving  the  name  from  aloco  (word);  this  is  aap^ 
ported  by  the  Slavonie  namo  for  the  Germans  Nemei 

(the  dumb  -  TIjc  Slavs  rallod  thenmelvps  Slotmii, 
that  is.  "  the  sjx-akiiiK  ones  ",  thoM-  wlio  know  words, 
while  they  called  their  neiglifxmrs  the  (M  rriiant*,  "the 
dumb",  that  is,  those  who  do  not  kimw  words. 

Durinfc  the  lonR  pi  rio.i  uf  war  brtwii-ii  the  (ii  rinrtiis 
an<i  Sla\'s,  which  lasted  until  the  tenth  century,  the 


only  a  single  tribe.  Ptohmy  eftBed  the  SbivB  as  & 
whole  the  Venedai  and  says  they  are  "the  great- 
est nation"  (fuylvrop  Ww).  The  Byaantines  of  the 
sixth  century  thought  only  of  the  southern  Slavs  and 
incident  ally  also  of  tlu-  Huswians,  who  lived  on  the 
bonn<larit>s  of  the  Eik^tern  Ernpirf.  With  thorn  tlic  cx- 
prt^sion  Slavs  meant  only  the  southern  Slavs;  they 
calli'd  the  l^iissians  .'1  ^/.7 .  and  distinguL«hcd  .shar^)ly 
between  the  two  groups  of  tribes.    In  one  place  (Get., 


ASTEIIM  ELROf  £ 


SlavioiJe  territories  hi  the  north  and  sootb-eait  fur- 

ni^hcil  the  Germans  largo  numbers  nf  Hlavea.  The 
Wnrtian  and  other  Italian  cities  on  the  coast  took 
num*-r<iijs  Slavonic  raptivos  from  the  oj)i)osite  side 
of  the  Ailnal  ii-  whom  they  resold  to  other  pliices.  The 
Slavs  fr<'q\i.  iitly  xluired  in  the  seizure  and  export  of 
their  fouiiTryiiii  n  .as  slavee.  The  Naretani,  a  y)irati- 
cal  Slavonic  trilw  living  in  the  present  district  of 
Southern  Ualmatia,  were  especially  notorious  for  their 
■lave-tnde.  Htuwian  princes  exported  large  numbers 
of  slavn  from  their  oountiy.  The  remit  ia  that  the 
name  Slae  has  pveo  the  word  iloM  to  tlie  pflopki  of 
Weetcni  Esrope. 

The  qocation  still  remaine  to  be  aoswwed  whether 
the  expression  Stmt  inidiaat«d  iiiji^iQalhr  afl  StovoDlA 

'them.  TIm 


thbes  or  oidjr  one  or  n  f«ir  of 
to  tlM  m  Pinkw  ahMia  that  fho  irard 


84,  85)  JordaniB  dividn  all  GQava  into  three  Kroupa: 
VeneH,  Sbwa,  and  Ania;  thia  would  oomapona  to  the 
present  division  of  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
slavs.  However,  thi.s  mention  aj>]X'ani  to  be  an  ar- 
bitrary- wmbinalion.  In  another  |)a.«.<*agc  he  desig- 
nates the  eastern  Slavs  by  the  name  Vtiuli.  I'rob- 
ablv  he  had  found  the  exjjreH.fjon  Vcuiii  in  old  writers 
Htlii  hud  irariii'd  pcrviniully  the  names  .S/«rx  iind  Arilir; 
in  this  way  anm'  his  triule  division.  .\ll  the  seventh- 
century  authorities  call  all  Slavonic  tribes,  both 
southern  Sla^-s  and  western  Slavs,  that  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Prince  Samo,  simply  .Slavs;  Samo  18 
called  the  "ruler  of  the  Slavs",  but  his  pi-oples  are 
called  "the  Slavs  named  Vindi"  (Sclavi  cognomento 
Wimadi),  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturiea  the 
Gbeeha  and  8km  of  the  Elbe  were  wmmHiy  eaUed 
Slava,  but  aim  at  timea  Wenda,  fay  the  Geiman  and 
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Roman  chroniclers.  In  the  samR  way  all  autboritiea 
of  Uw  era  of  th«  ApoBtle*  to  the  Slavs,  Cyril  and 
Metbodiuii,  give  the  name  Slav  without  anv  di8tine« 

finti  hoth  to  the  southern  Slavs,  to  which  branch 
btjtli  iitisftionaries  belonged,  and  to  the  western  Slavs, 
anioi\({  wfiodi  tlicy  Lifxninfi.  As  regards  the  eaHt«m 
Slavs  or  RuMiiiris.  loaviiig  out  the  mention  of  Ptolenay 
already  rcfrrrcd  to,  .lonlutus  tinys  th;i(  ;it  the  begin- 
ninn  of  tfic  cTA  of  ttio  migrations  tlic  (loths  bad  car- 
rinl  on  w:ir  with  tl\e  "nation  of  Sl;i\s'';  this  nation 
roust  have  lived  in  what  is  now  Soutiieru  iiui^sia.  The 
earliest  Russian  chronicle,  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
monk  Nestor,  alwavs  calls  the  Slav's  as  a  whole 
"Slavs".  When  it  beitins  to  narrate  the  history  of 
Russia  it  speaks  indeed  of  the  Russians  to  whom  it 
never  applies  the  desisnation  Slav,  but  it  also  often 
telle  of  the  Slave  of  Korthcni  Riiena,  the  Slavs  of 
NovBorod.  Thoee  tribes  that  were  already  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  the  Ruaeion  kingdom  are 
simply  called  Russian  tribes,  while  the  Slavs  in  Nor- 
thern Russia,  who  maintained  .1  i  crfuin  independence, 
were  designated  by  the  geneml  oYi)rcs.»*ion  Slavs.  Con- 
sequently, tho  opinion  inivocatcd  by  .MikUiSi6,  namely, 
that  the  name  Slav  wius  orininalU'  aj)i>li<'<l  only  to  one 
Slavonic  tribe,  is  vinfoundfti,  tltoiign  it  lnus  Ix  t-n  .hii]>- 
porte^l  by  other  scholars  liko  Krok,  I'otkAnski,  t'zi  r- 
mak,  and  Pasternek. 

i*>l>ro  at  least  the  sixth  century  the  expression  Slav 
was,  therefNe^  the  general  designation  of  all  Slavonic 
tribes.    Wherever  a  Slavonic  tribe  rose  to  greater 

E»litical  importance  and  founded  an  independent 
ngdom  of  its  own,  the  name  of  the  tribe  eame  to  the 
front  wad  puriied  aside  the  general  designation  Slar. 
Where^  faowerer,  the  Slavs  attained  no  political  power 
but  fell  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers  th«v  remained 
known  l)v  the  general  name  of  Sclavs.  Among  the 
tsUfccsdful  tribes  who  brought  nn  entire  district  under 
their  sway  and  gave  it  tli<'ir  namo  were  the  Russians, 
Polos,  Czechs,  Croats,  and  the  Tnranian  tribe  of  the 
HulKars.  Tho  okl  KCH'ral  name  luw  be<'ri  retuinixl  to 
the  nre.sent  time  by  the  Slovenes  of  tjoutiiern  AiLstria 
on  the  Adriatic  cotiHt,  the  Slovaks  of  Northern  Hun- 
gary, the  province  Slavonia  between  Croatia  and 
Hunpaiy  and  its  inhabitants  the  Slavonians,  and  the 
Slovmci  of  Prussia  on  the  North  Sea.  Up  to  recent 
times  the  name  was  customary  among  the  mhabitants 
of  the  most  southern  point  of  Dalmatia,  which  was 
fenncrly  tho  cclcbratca  Republic  of  Dubrovnik  ^R»- 
maa).  Until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  wms  retained 
by  the  Shivs  of  Novgorod  hi  N<Ht£«n  Rnssia  and  hy 
the  Sbivs  in  Nf  acodonia  and  Albania.  These  peoples, 
however,  have  alao  retained  their  s]iecific  national  and 
tribal  names. 

B.  Wendit. — A  much  older  designation  in  the  liis- 
tori<'al  autlioritie^  than  Slav  is  the  name  \\  i  nd.  It  is 
unilcr  this  <iesiKnation  tlint  the  Slavs  fir^t  apjH'ar  in 
history.  The  first  eertain  references  to  the  preM'tit 
Slavs  date  from  the  tirst  and  second  centurie**.  Thvy 
wert  inadi  by  the  Roman  writers  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
and  the  .Mexandrian  already  mentioned  Ptolemy. 
Fliny  (d.  A.n.  79)  says  (Nat.  hist.,  IV,  97.)  that  among 
the  peoples  Uving  on  the  other  side  of  the  Viiitula  be- 
»klvH  the  Sarmatians  and  others  arc  also  the  Wends 
iVmutti).  Tadtas  (G^  4A}  says  the  same.  He  de- 
scribes the  Wends  Mraewhat  more  in  debul  bnt  can- 
not make  up  liis  mind  whctlier  he  ought  to  include 
them  among  the  Germans  or  the  Sarmatians;  .still 
they  f»oem  to  him  to  l)e  more  chhseiy  connec  ted  \y\ih 
the  first  nanie<i  than  with  the  latter.  Pt'ilemy  id. 
about  17S)  in  liis  Vewrfta<fiuf^  (III,  .1,  7)  calls  (lie\  i  nedi 
the  greatest  iiatii>n  Hving  on  the  Won<lic  (lulf.  How- 
ever, he  says  later  (III,  5,  S  tliat  they  live  on  tho 
Vistula;  he  also  s|»eaks  of  the  Veninjic  mountainr«  (III, 
.S.  0).  In  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 
Wends  are  mentioned  ver>'  rarely.  The  migrations 
that  had  now  begun  had  Brought  Other  peoples  into 
the  foreground  until  the  Venedt  again  appear  in  the 


sixth  century  under  the  mum  of  Sbvs.  The  name 
Wend,  however,  waa  never  eocnijletety  Iwsotten. 
The  German  ehranielen  used  both  names  eonstantty 

without  distinction,  the  former  almost  oftener  than 
the  latter.  Even  now  the  Sorbs  of  Lu.satia  are  called 
by  the  Gennan.s  ^^'ends,  while  tl>e  .Slovenes  are  fre- 
(mently  called  Winds  and  their  lannuaire  is  culled 
Windi.sli. 

Those  who  maintain  the  theory  that  theoriciii-il  hoirie 
of  the  Sla\-s  was  in  the  e<)ijntries  alrmn  the  Daimlie 
have  tried  to  refute  the  opinion  that  thp.s<-  ref-n  :i<  es 
relate  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Slavs,  hut  t  lu  ir 
Mguments  arc  inconclusive.  Besides  thene  detinile 
notices  there  are  several  others  that  are  neither  dcsr 
nor  eertain.  The  Wends  or  Slavs  have  ha<l  con^ 
neeted  with  them  as  ohl  tribal  confederates  uf  the 
present  Slavs  the  Budinn  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  also  tiie  lahmd  of  Banoroa  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(rV,  94),  further  the  Veueta?,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  present  Province  of  Venice,  as  well  as  the 
Honieri<'  Venetoi,  Ca-.-ar's  Veneti  in  (I.'iul  and  .\ii^lia, 
etc.  Ill  all  probability,  the  .\ilriatir-  \'eii<  ii  were  an 
lUyriaii  tribe  related  to  the  j)res<>nt  .\ll>anians,  but 
nothing;  is  known  of  I  Ik  in.  \\  ith  more  n  ason  can  the 
old  .story  that  the  (Ireeks  obtaine<l  arnt)er  from  tho 
Hi\er  Kridaiios  in  the  count ry  of  the  Knetoi  bo  ap- 
plie<l  to  tlie  Wends  or  Slavs;  fnxn  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  tlic  Slavs  were  abuady  living  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltb  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Chri?5t. 

Moat  probably  the  name  Wend  was  of  foreign  orinit 
and  tiie  race  was  known  by  this  name  only  among  toe 
foreign  tribes,  while  they  called  themselves  S^va.  It 
is  poeaible  that  the  Slavs  were  Offigjnally  named  Wends 
by  the  early  Gauls,  beeaose  the  root  wend,  or  Wind,  is 
found  especially  in  the  districts  once  o<'cupied  by  the 
Gauls.  The  word  was  apparently  a  designation  that 
was  first  applied  to  various  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribes,  and 
thpii  K'^'en  by  the  Celt.s  to  the  Wendic  tribes  living 
nortii  of  theiii  I  iie  explanation  of  tlie  meanin^;  of 
the  word  is  al^o  to  lie  sought  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  endeavour  was  mmie  at  one  time  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Teutonic  dialects,  as  Danish  u-amJ, 
Old  Norwegian  vain,  Latin  undo,  meaning  wat^. 
Thus  Wends  would  signify  watermen,  people  living 
about  the  water,  people  Kvmg  by  the  sea,  as  pro|)osed 
by  Jordan,  Adelung,  and  others.  A  derivation  from 
the  German  tverulen  (to  turn)  has  also  lMH>n  suggested, 
thus  the  Weods  are  tho  oeople  wandering  about:  or 
60m  the  Gothic  vinja,  reiated  to  tlw  German  vfoiaen, 
pasture,  hence  Wends,  thoee  who  pasture,  the  shep- 
fierds;  finally-  the  word  has  been  traced  to  the  old  root 
i>en,  belonging  together.  Wends  would,  tlierel'nre, 
mean  the  allied.  Pogodin  trfu  ed  the  name  fnjiu  the 
Celtic,  taking  it  from  the  early  (/eliic  nmi  innlnx, 
wiiite.  by  which  e.xjtres-sion  the  dark  Celts  desii^iuttcd 
the  liKht  Slavs.  ,\'aturall\'  an  explanatKiri  of  the 
term  was  also  sought  in  the  Slavonic  iatiKuage;  thus, 
KoUar  derive«l  it  fn)m  the  Old  Slavonic  word  L'n, 
Sassinek  from  Sio-van,  Perwolf  fn>m  the  Old  Slawnio 
root  vfd,  still  retained  in  the  O.  Slav,  comparative 
imlij  meaning  large  and  brought  it  info  connexion 
with  the  RuHsian  Anti  and  Vjnlid;  Hili'enling  even 
derived  it  from  the  old  East  Indian  designation  of  the 
Aryans  VanBa,  and  SafiMMk  eomiected  the  word  with 
the  East  Indians,  a  confusioin  that  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  early  writers. 

11.  Oriqin.vl  Home  ant)  Migrations — There  .are 
two  theories  in  regard  to  the  originrd  honit-  i.f  the 
Sla\s,  and  tluse  theories  arc  in  sharp  ojipo-ition  to 
e;icli  other.  One  cfmsidors  the  ret:ion  of  the  I^atiube 
as  till-  oritrinal  home  of  the  Sla\-s,  whenci-  tlii»v  >vireail 
n()rth-eivsl  over  the  Carpal liiuns  a.H  far  as  the  Volga 
River,  Lake  Ilinen,  and  the  Ca^^pian  S<'a.  The  other 
theorv  regards  tho  districts  between  the  Vi.stula  and 
tlw  Dneipcr  as  their  original  homo,  whence  they 
Spread  south-west  over  the  Carpathi^  to  the  hti- 
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ham  and  into  the  Alps,  and  towmrd*  tbe  trart 

the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 

The  ancient  Kieff  chronicle,  crroneouMly  ascribed 

to  ii;c  iii(*iik  Xc'^tor,  is  the  earliest  iuifhonty  (luoted 
foi  the  ihitiry  tiiat  the  original  home  <>f  the  SLivs  ia 
to  be  sought  in  the  region  of  the  P:4nulH'  Hen'  ii» 
deUul  u  rdated  for  the  first  time  bow  the  iilays  spread 


not  oominit  himself  to  this  view.  The  aoutbem  Slav* 
have  held  this  ttouy  from  the  earliett  period  up  to 
the  present  time  with  the  erident  intention  to  hem 

on  it  thi'ir  claim«  to  the  Cliuroh  Slavonic  in  tlie  Lit- 
uri!:.\'.  At  un  early  period,  in  the  letter  of  ]'<j]>c  John  X 
i914-'2Mi  to  the  CroHtian  H:in  'l\)mi.sl(i.v  arwi  the 
iSachlumian  ruler  Mihaei,  there     a  relcrence  to  the 


(Ml 


BB&.  fiiraan  ■■■■  au 

ncxiLi^HJl-'i  111 rf-ti iTjii 3(E,iflail  n(l|K3- 

Sd*  [nrsj],  iTiJtiJti,.  rfiirt-lti,  cut.  I"h.-9ot- 

r?1[FdJtjJll7tlSii. 

r°a  'br3i»>muu^,.  rn^.'n?[i:attl  riifffiiRiadb. ,  S 
lUeinmini.  nub  tiTs  lLii]D&(ifli.  I^H.-fcidli- 

■d&aaa&t'  eiaa  aa  fiaeiuiul.  oaii.  [Tbit 
LaiunftiMiinT  oa  liJBh  un  Ssar*: 
asUmtotn 
■in  MR 

MM  fA  Mil 


fiiniBanr.  t  an  Mam  n  tm: 


rao  I  (owiitcD.  iti.i?ic}h:iii). 
Ass  ami)  Aikini&ik. 


1> 


T  ara 

■a»aa  inAuaai 


paina  <i 
itawa  a, 


amau  st  i  t»a«:  9aM  kAm 

HUH  en  I  g[^saoa(i  loniva  a 
pi.fl[niii|o^[n]T  8.1  dtiirB  fifloaai,  s  {?siib3- 

[mi^r  aPr'i^   n^i   frflinni  H;ibiF;«     fTTla.TiMH  i 
gilSiJ  rAwua^  uboaA,  ri  as^fib  pAlBDi. 
3013  an  l^8\.i  aiaaaA,  nAkAM  AA 
rs  fc*teA— itoapt. 
Pkiraai.  Pa.  -nr-        un3  ^toTlDAibl, 

IbSCs,  taAi:  OBi  aaa  raki  «««:  w 


amrsDss  teituiri  msrHinug  pifcira- 
U3n:  n  DMHi^ifi  n..j'Lltij  ju!)  wjjkhMBaAl 

3  63it  aonias  i'ltiijr,  f.ji.h.s  faiftdliaks 

%iae|iaau  a  (Hiss.,  aniji  rnii^  wnr.ifT,* 
3|raenaAi3  f>ir,,'i:Ti;<  inijFsiB  a  Fjm*- 

BOCA  fiti  dfl  FAr:- ill  |:ikuL-kl  IdbmAudll, 

«,ini(lii.aini3iDl  ODfciA*  319  joaaAagb.  Aa> 
insmtog. 

PaaiiAMH  as. 


3«S, 

>T  puAiMMM:  A«  lAa,  ma- 
ean  aiaaiTvaan,  ainaKSftdMaosi  ea, 
naeag  iBMAkAnaAamT ,  aiAcAraogi 

aa.  %aeiiM[ib}mT. 

PafflaAaati  aa.  JftaAaimA. 

ElAa,  lAa  oBAaeoDia  aaAa  aaaaaa 
BSTsA  lOBi  raasaaiflo  aicrua^iiniT 
3fis:  801)3  aamiLaaiu}!  aoii^.'^ti'  .ncijr.iii 
eDl^•3()t)lfl,  mttaoDAO  |Da  at'tititoin  ea- 
dtiaai  uiimoaiars,  aoaiia  ki<icn>a  rsbAllii- 
Aaatnaii  laamawi  AaraaiaiiouUbt  aai, 
n*  AariaUma  aaaAaai  ani 
a»a  idAioii 
«ta  aAa  aoii  \ 
aianAoiaii 


,  aA  ■rtatraaii  toaaiaaiam  Aiia- 

f  ViKTua  imitara  iDtaiiiiTaeul- 

boxTOl   fS     li'SJTij,  Kini-tti^  rti  iriti  iTi:*Aa 

BiiTbtsdtl'tijLrai  y^,  _  LliLSJiTirfrli  mil  lUH- 
s^^l^^:l^'I^  ,    jnatnr  (fijtiitit,3i3(nis- 

ao*|Dirtmi  aHaclDin>3ri3iiit  sggisiui  ei- 
aooi :  [ofcitais  mnAasoDaiaa  rA  aaji 
bAea  aasw,  atts  enanainM  Aaaa- 


Glaooutic  Mubal  or  ras  RoMAii  Rm 
tooai  tto  MIm  pi9  9igau»  «i  SponM,  flnttUiBtef^tlM  Gnduat.  Tkaot,  Ga«rf 
(kUtt  aix),  aad  BpaoU  Pniy«r  vtvt  tte  Bnm  aaa  Oiaont 


horn  the  lower  Dantibe  to  all  the  countries  oonupit-d 
later  b\-  them.  Tlir  N'oricans  and  IIlyri:inM  are  d«v 
cUred  l(»  be  Slavs,  mid  AndronikoB  aj>d  the  Apo«tle 
Paul  :.ri  r;ill(  fl  AiKfslle«  to  the  Slavs  because  th<  y 
lalvjund  iLi  illyria  and  Pannonia.  This  view  w;ls 
maintained  by  the  later  chroniclers  and  liistoriciil 
writers  of  all  .Slavonic  peoples,  as  th«  Pole  Katiiulick, 
"Chronika|)ol."  (1206),  Boguchwal  (d.  1253),  Dlupfw. 
Matej  Micchowa,  Decius,  and  others.  Among  the 
Cw^hs  this  theorj'  was  supported  by  Kozmas  (d. 
nr.:.  Dalimir  fd.  1324),  Johann  Marignola  (135.'i- 
!  t  j  .  Pribik  Hulkava  (1374),  and  V.  Hajek  (1.541). 
Tbe  KuB^iuiMi  also  developed  their  titeoriea  from  the 
•tatements  of  their  firat  ohionieler,  while  the  Greek 
Lanaikoa  HariEoodllM  of  the  fifteenth  eeotniy  did 


Srevalent  tradition  that  St.  Jerome  invented  the 
lavonic  alphabet.  This  Irailition  maintained  itaelf 
through  the  surceeding  centuries,  fimiing  supporters 
p\  en  out  side  these  countries,  and  was  current  at  Rome 
it.s«;lf.  Conse<|uontly  if  we  were  to  follow  strictly  the 
written  historical  authoritii  s.  of  wliii  h  ;i  numlier  are 
\'f«ry  trustworthy,  we  woui'i  he  <)t>lit:(  <i  to  sujiport  the 
theory  that  the  oriyinal  hnnie  ttf  tfie  Sl.i\s  is  in  the 
countries  along  the  Diinubr  and  «)n  tlic  Ailriatic  coa-^t. 

However,  the  roiitrarA' is  the  ca.se;  the  original  home 
of  the  Slavs  an<l  the  region  from  which  their  niigr.v 
tions  l)egnn  is  to  be  sought  in  the  biisin  of  the  Dnieper 
and  in  tlic  region  extending  to  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Vistula.  It  is  ejisy  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
above-mentioned  wid«y  believed  opinion.  At  the 
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iMiginning  of  the  CNdSlavooie  literature  in  the  anoioit  do  not  correspond  to  (acts  arc  often  adopted  in  bi»- 

KinKdom  of  the  Bulffars  the  Bytanlilie  ehlODides  of  torical  writinBS.   Among  the  Slavonic  hutorians  and 

HiiiiKirtoloe  and  Malala,  which  were  beoidflS  of  very  philologisu  eunMCtinx  this  theory  are:  Kopitor, 

litil<  value,  were  tram^latcd  into  Slavonio.  Theae  Aiuniet  SchlOtser,  Safwfk,  N.  Arcybafief,  Fr.  Raiki, 

flironirles  give  an  account  of  the  migrations  of  the  BielowBki,  M.  DnnoT,  L.  Stur,  Ivan  P.  FikviC.  Dm. 

iKitinns  fmin  the  r(<Kion  of  Scnaar  aftir  tin-  DrluKe.  Samokv.ifsov,  M.  I^copardov,  N.  Z;ik<i^ki,  :i.v.d  J  Pic. 

According  to  this  account  the  Europeans  arc  the  do-  have  here  an  interesting  proof  that  a  tnuiitiuo 

19  Cktuum*  AtrifiU 

TAMU  ClOik:  Nf  so  nOAK<10HHtil<1  n^fOTH  ^  H  Kpo- 
IH,  NO  Tirf  CT^MUHOM^  Ef)$.  Tu  Of  CO  fidKO 
Off jUlDMqiilA  Kfkm  MMTk  10  M^rof  l^fM* 

iiiAfi,fie  KOfTimmo  ccoiA  norpfsi:  oamm^ 
KMTOMOifirk  im^  o\  npicfiim'k,  h  c<MrHmv 

H  TKHBOTKOpAUIHitfk  TKOH^^    Jlj[om,  HiJirk 


Mm  Xl«la»  Milk  mi.tmtm      (w  a*  ami  c?4*  t,. 


M 

t^pT&i/K  TiOirW,  H  nplHAM  KO  eJKf  OtTHTM  MfKlv, 
NIKf  rOf£  CO  Olffm  CiAAM,  H  3A't^  IMMTk  Nf- 
«S4H41tty  Cn^UMAH;  N  CIIOAOSH  AtpiRMHOlO 

Tioflo  p^Koic  npfnoA<iTH  nidfi,  npnticTOf  T'Eiio 
TKoi\  N  wriiilo  R^oa^  n  NiiiH n  srCm  ^lOAfiirk. 


Crmiijjc  Mi«««L  or  Grebk  Rite 
A  pagB  from  th*  Littunr  of  St.  John  ChrysoKtom.  r<intaiiiiag  tha  Pmyen  ol  Adflntioa 

ju»t  tirfurc  C'lHiiiimiiioo 

 by  deeply  raoted  Mid  cxteDofiDg  over  niany  centuries  and 

'  <Syidea  found  in  twaify  all  of  the  eari^  native  hutorieal  au- 
I  spread  in  various  direetions.   thoritiee  docs  not  agnn'  with  hietorieal  hw.t. 

Conmiuent  ij'  the  Slavonio  reader  of  these  chronicles  At  present  iiuKst  Hcholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
would  tK-lieVf  that  the  st.'^irHng  point  of  the  niijjrat ions  oriKinal  homo  of  the  Slavs  in  8oulh-<':u^-tom  Euro|>e 
of  the  Slavs  alwi  wa^  tlw  Balkaas  and  the  region  of    must  besought  bolween  the  Vifrtuta  and  the  Diiei|)or. 

tii<'  loKvr  Daruilw.  Hcoaus»e  the  hi.Hl(»rii';i]  :iut  iiorit ics  'llir  rcMSiins  i*<ir  this  belief  are:  the  tr.stiiiir»ny  of  the 
pliMif  the  Hrii  i4  !ii  friht-  of  the  Itlyrians  in  tlii<  ri  ^'inri,  oldist  jM5countt>  of  the  Sliivs,  (riven  it.*;  ulrcady  nicn- 
it  was  (1*  .•-■■-^ary  t'l  iii.ikf  (hi-  (nil*' :il.>^>  Sl;i\  iifuc.  In  timii-.i  by  Pliny,  'l";u  ]tu-.  ami  l'ti>lf'niy;  further  the 
tl»e  lat«'r  buitU-s  of  tiie  SIj^vh  for  the  maintenance  of  close  relationship  lM'lw»'«'n  the  Slav.s  and  th<'  I/otliah 
their  language  in  the  Liturgy  this  opinion  w.\s  very  tribes,  |x>inting  to  the  fa<"t  that  originail*  th<  Slavs 
convenient,  as  ap()eal  could  lx>  marie  for  the  Slavonio  livc<l  ckise  to  the  Letti  and  I^ithuanians;  then  various 
claims  to  the  autliority  of  St.  Jerome  and  even  of  St.  indications  pnn'ing  that  the  Slavs  must  have  been 
Paul.   Opinions  which  are  widely  current  yet  which  originaUy  neighbuurs  oi  the  Finnish  and  Turanian 
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tribes.  Historical  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
Thraoo-lUyrian  tribos  are  not  the  forefathers  of  the 
81avs»  but  form  an  independent  family  group  between 
the  Graeka  Mid  ibe  Latins.  Than  ii  no  oertain  proof 
in  die  Balkan  territory  and  in  the  region  along  the 
Danube  of  the  presence  of  the  Slavs  there  before  the 
fin^t  century.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  reinon  of 
the  Dm  i|MT  excavations  and  archsologiciil  findi^  show 
troPf^  ut>lv  of  (ho  Slavs.  In  addition  the  (lirtKtioa  i>f 
thi-  (;<  (iiT;il  in;uTl»  in  the  migration.s  of  the  n^itions  wax 
aJway.s  from  the  north-ejist  toward.s  the  ?outh-wfwt, 
but  never  in  ttu>  op|xwite  ilirwtion.  Those  who  inaiii- 
taiu  the  theory  that  the  Slave  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Danube  sought  to  strengthen  their  views  by 
the  names  of  vsirious  places  to  be  found  in  these  dis- 
trieto  that  indicate  Slavonic  origin.  The  etymolog>'  of 
these  names,  however,  is  not  entirely  certain;  there 
are  other  naraea  ttttl  appear  only  in  the  later  authoi^ 
hiea  vi  the  fint  flcuUmM  after  Cainrt.  Boom  again 
prove  notlunf,  as  tiiqjr  could  have  ariaen  uttfaottt  tli« 
oecupation  of  these  duitrieta  by  the  Slav*. 

It  can  therefore  he  said  ahnort  poritively  that  the 
oriKi'ial  home  uf  'lie  Shivs  wn-s  in  (he  territory  uliing 
the  I>niepcr,  an<l  l.uther  (o  the  north-wo.st  a.s  fur  as 
the  \'i<<tula.  Fn)m  the.sc  regions  they  ."prejitl  (o  the 
west  :in(l  Houih-west  This'  much  only  csm  be  am- 
c*-<le<i  to  (heuthiT  VII  V, ,  tljat  (ho  inipr.ition  probably 
to»»k  plan-  much  e.'vrlicr  than  is  generally  .supiximT. 
Prob»bly  it  took  place  slowly  and  bv  dpRrwH.  One 
tribe  would  push  another  ahead  of  it  like  a  wave,  and 
they  all  spread  out  in  the  wide  territory  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  ^Ggean  Seas.  Here  and 
there  some  disorder  was  caused  in  the  Slavonic  migra- 
tioo  by  the  incursions  of  Asiatic  peoples,  as  Scythians, 
SifinatianB,  Avars,  Bulgars,  ana  Magyars,  as  well  as 
1^  tlm  German  auction  from  north-west  to  8outb> 
eaflt.  Theee  ineorsions  separated  kindred  tribes  from 
one  another  or  intnxiucfKl  foreign  elements  among 
thtm.  Taken  altoRether,  howe\  er,  the  natural  ar- 
rangement '.v  IS  nut  mul-h  disturbed,  kitnin  i  fnin's 
journeywl  (o^cciher  aud  settled  near  on«  iiru-thcr  m 
the  new  land,  so  that  even  to-day  the  entm  Slavonic 
raw  pres«>nt^|  a  regular  succession  of  tribi«.  As  early 
as  the  first  century  of  our  era  individual  Slavonic 
tribes  might  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  orig- 
inalllcnDeand  have  settled  at  times  among  strangers 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  native  country. 
At  times  again  these  outposts  would  be  driven  back 
u>d  obliged  to  retire  to  the  main  body,  but  at  the 
firrt  opportunity  they  would  advance  again.  Central 
Europe  must  have  been  laigely  popafated  t»  Slave 
as  early  as  the  era  of  the  Hunnin  ruler  Attib,  or  of 
the  migrations  of  tho  Oprraan  tribes  of  the  Goths, 
Lombards,  Gepidie,  Hrruli,  Rugiansetc.  These  last- 
ro«  r:t i<>lif-<l  i>eoples  and  tribes  fdniH  il  \'.  ;i.rlike  c^istcfl 
and  military  organisations  which  ix-e^ine  eonstncu- 
ou«  in  history  l>y  their  batdex  and  therefore  nave 
left  more  trarr-s  in  the  old  historical  writings.  The 
Slavs,  however,  forminl  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Central  Eurofie;  alt  the  migrations  of  the  other 
tribes  pas^  over  them,  and  when  the  times  erew 
more  peaceful  the  Slavs  reappeared  on  the  surface. 
It  iaoo^  in  this  way  that  the  appearance  of  the  Slavs 
in  great  numben  in  those  countries  directly  after 
tbe  doee  iit  tbe  migrations  can  be  explained  without 
there  i>eing  any  reoord  in  history  of  when  and  whence 
tb^  came  and  without  their  original  home  being 
depoimlated. 

III.  CLARSmCATION  OF  THF.  Sl.AVONIC  PEOPI^Jia. — 

The  qur«ti"n  to  flje  cla8.sifiration  and  numb«'r  of 
tb<'  .Slavonif^  pc-*jp!es  i^  a  aimplicated  one.  Si  u  ii- 
tifir  in%'e^tigation  does  nut  siipixirt  the  eomiiion 
belief,  and  in  addition  srholars  do  not  ajrree  in  their 
opinions  on  tin-'  (pie^tion.  In  lsii'2  the  father  of 
Slavonic  philolf»g>',  Jowph  Dobrovsky,  recognized 
niae  Slavonic  pe«>ples  and  languages:  Russian,  II- 
qrrian  or  Serb,  C^t,  Slovene!,  Koiotaniab,  8k>vak, 
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Bohemian,  Lusatian  Sorb,  and  Polish.  In  Ina 
"Slavonic  Ethnolog>  "  (1842)  Pavel  Safaflk  enumer- 
ated  six  langua^^es  with  thirteen  dialects:  Russian, 
Bolgarish,  lUsfnan,  loehishi  Bohemian,  Luiiatian. 
The  great  Ruarian  adiolar  J.  Blreinejevi<kij  held  that 
there  were  eight  Slavonic  langiiapps:  dreut  Russian, 
Little  Russian,  8erbo-Cn>at,  Korotanish,  Polish,  Lu- 
satian,  Bohemian,  Slovak.  In  1865  A.  Schleicher 
(numerated  eight  Slavonic  languages:  Polish,  I,.usa- 
tian,  Bohemian,  Great  Russian,  Little  Kussian,  ."v  rb. 
Bulgarian,  and  .Slovene.  Franc  Miklosic  eovuitea 
nitie:  Slovene,  Bulgivrian,  Serbo-Croat,  (!reat  Rus- 
sian, Little  Kuiiiuau,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Ipper  Lu- 
.satian,  I»wer  Lusatian.  In  1907  Dm.  Fforinskij 
enumerated  nine:  Russian,  Bulgarian,  Serbo-Croat, 
Slovene,  Bohemian-Moravian,  Slovak,  Lusatian, 
Pcrfish,  and  Kaiube.  In  1898  V.  Jagi6  held  that 
there  were  eijdit:  Polish,  Lusatian,  Bohemian,  Great 
Rtisaian,  LittlB  RuaBian,  Sloveoe,  Serbo-Croat,  Bui- 
gacun.  Thua  it  fa  aeen  tliat  the  greatest  represen- 
tatives of  Slavonic  linguistics  are  not  in  accord  upon 
the  question  of  the  number  of  Slavonic  lanieuages. 
The  ca.-ie  is  the  sjime  from  the  jjurely  jthili jlo^jicai 
point  of  view.  Praet  icalh'  the  maUer  is  ex  on  more 
complicated  because  other  factors,  which  often  i)lay 
an  imiM)rtant  i>ar(,  havetu  be  considered,  as  religion, 
politics  etc. 

.\t  the  present  time  some  eleven  to  fourteen  lan- 
giuvKes,  not  including  the  extinct  ones,  can  be  enu- 
merated which  lay  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  distinct 
tongues.  The  cause  of  the  uncertainty  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  definitively  of  several  branches  of 
the  Slavonic  family  whether  they  form  an  independent 
nation  or  onl^  the  diakci  and  subdivision  of  another 
Slavonic  nation,  and  further  because  often  it  is  ini> 
poeaible  to  draw  the  line  betwem  one  Slavonic  people 
and  anotho*.  The  On&t  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Bulgarians  are  univenuvlly  admitted  to  be  dis- 
tinctive Slavonic  peoples  with  distinctive  lai»i;ua>;es. 
The  Little  Russians  and  the  White  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  develop  into  separate  nationalities,  indeed  the 
former  have  now  to  be  recofcnized  as  a  distinct  people, 
at  leaet  this  true  of  the  Hutheruani*  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Moravians  must  be  included  in  the 
Bohemian  nation,  because  th<'y  hold  this  themselves 
and  no  philological,  political,  or  ethnographical  rea- 
aon  opposes.  The  Slovaks  of  Moravia  also  consider 
that  tMy  are  of  Bohemian  nationality.  About  sixty 
years  ago  the  Slovaicfl  of  Hungary  began  to  develop 
as  a  separate  nation  with  a  separate  literary  language 
and  muafc  now  be  Kjgaided  as  a  disiinet  people.  The 
Lusatian  Sorfaa  alao  are  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
separate  people  with  a  distinct  language.  A  divisiim 
of  this  Uttle  nationality  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusa- 
tians  hius  been  made  on  account  of  linnuistic,  reU- 
gious,  and  political  differences;  lhi&  diiluw  tion  is  also 
evident  in  the  Utcrary  language,  consequently  s«ime 
scholars  regard  the  LiiMatianf  as  two  difTerent  p<><ipies. 
The  remains  of  the  lun^ruam's  of  the  former  Sluvonic 
inhabitants  of  Puuierania,  the  Sluventzi,  ur  Kuciulx^, 
are  generally  regarded  at  present  as  dialects  of  Polish, 
though  some  distinguifhed  Polish  scholars  main- 
tain the  indeix>ndencr  of  tbe  KaAlbe  language.  The 
conditions  in  the  south  are  even  more  con it>li rated. 
Without  doubt  the  Bulgarians  are  a  $«eparate  na^ 
tionaUty,  but  it  ia  diiSeiut  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  Bulgarian  and  the  Servian  pooplen,  e8i>ecially 
in  Macedonia.  Philologically  the  Croats  and  Serbs 
must  be  regardo<l  as  one  nation;  politically,  however, 
and  ethnographicalix'  they  are  di-^tinrt  iic<.p]r'-.  'l  lio 
jwipulation  »>f  S(*utlirm  Dalmatia,  the  Mohuiiiuiedun 
IHi|)ulat loii  of  Bosnia,  and  iiroli;ilil\  a!^o  the  inhabt- 
t.ints  of  some  parts  of  Saiilicrn  Huiitrary.  and  of 
Croatia  cannut  ea.--ilv  he  a-«,si^;iirti  to  a  drliiu'i'  ^.Toup. 
.4gam,  the  nationality  and  extent  of  the  Slovenes 
living  in  the  eastern  Aljw  ami  on  the  Atlriatic  coast 
cannot  be  settled  without  further  investigation. 
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From  a  philolo^cal  point  of  \'ipw  (hf  following 
fundamental  principles  must  be  taken  fur  guidance. 
The  Slavonic  world  in  its  entire  extent  presents 
phiioloKically  a  homogeneous  wiwle  without  sharply 
detine<l  transitions  or  gradatiotu.  When  the  Slavs 
aetUed  ia  the  locaUtm  at  praMnt  oeounied  by  them 
they  wete  a  maas  of  tribea  of  olowiy  allied  tongues 
that  ebaiwed  sliRhtly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  lAter 
historical  development,  the  appearance  of  Slavonio 
kingdoms,  tlio  growth  of  litcrarj'  InnRiiages,  and  var- 
ious civilizing  influences  from  without  have  aided 
in  bringing  about  the  result  tliat  ^^lulr[K■r  distinctions 
*  have  been  drawn  in  coHivin  places,  ami  that  distinct 
n;iT lonalit i'S  iiavo  dcvclopcti  in  <liffr'rcnt  localities. 
Wlir-ro  thvBK  fa<!toradninotap|>ettriiisii(ficif>nt  tmmher 
the  boundaries  are  not  settled  even  now,  or  havi-  li('<  n 
drawn  only  of  lat«.  The  Slavonic  peoples  can  be 
separated  into  the  following  zroiips  on  the  basis  of 
philological  differences:  (1)  The  eastern  or  RuHsian 
group;  in  the  south  this  groupapproaches  the  Rul- 

STiaa;  in  the  north-west  the  White  Russian  dialects 
ow  an  affinity  to  Fblish.  Tba  eastern  group  is 
subdivided  into  Great  Huaaiaii,  that  iii  the  prevaik 
ing  Rusaian  nationalitv,  then  tAlti»  Rnarian,  and 
Wliite  Ruswian.  (2)  Trie  north-western  group.  This 
is  subdivided  into  the  I^hish  languages  and  into 
Slovak,  Bohemian,  and  Sorb  tongues.  The  first  sub- 
division includes  the  Pole«,  KaSubes,  and  Slovintzi, 
iilso  thu  L'Ntiiu  t  languages  of  the  Slavs  who  formnly 
ext«ndud  acroiSS  the  Oder  and  the  Kibe  tiinnipliout 
the  present  Nortlicni  (Icrmauy.  The  st'coiul  sub- 
division includes  the  Bohenuans,  Slovaks,  and  the 
Lusatian  Sorbs.  The  Slavs  in  the  Ralkans  and  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
are  divided  philolocically  into  Bulgiirians;  Stokauans, 
who  include  all  Serbs,  the  Slavonic  Mohamiacdaas  of 
Bosnia,  and  also  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Croatia;  the  Cnkauans,  who  live  |Murt^  in  Dabnatia, 
Istria,  and  on  tbeeoast  of  Croatia;  the  Kajkauans,  to 
whom  most  be  assigned  three  Croatian  countries  and 
all  Slovene  districts.  According  to  the  common 
opinion  that  is  based  upon  a  conUjinution  of  [)hilol(H 
eical,  political,  and  reliKioris  ri  :ison>  llio  SlaVis  are 
<li\iiieu  into  tlio  foilowiiiK  nations:  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian-Slovak,  SloMUf^s,  Sorbs,  Croat*,  Bul- 
garians. 

IV.  Present  Condition  A.  Ru.tsian.s.  -Tho  Kus- 
eiaiis  hvc  in  Russia  ami  tlio  nortlwiustcrn  jcirt  of 
Austria-Hungary.  They  form  a  comj>act  boUj,-  uuly 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as 
in  the  north  and  cast  they  are  largely  mixed  with 
Finnish  and  Tatar  populatioas.  In  Austria  the  Little 
Russians  inhabit  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  northern 
part  of  Bukowina;  in  Hungary  they  live  in  the  eastern 
part  on  the  stapes  of  the  Carpathians.  Sestteied 
colonies  of  Little  Russians  or  Ruthenians  an  also  to 
be  found  in  Slavonia  and  Bosnia  among  the  southern 
Slavs,  in  Bulgaria,  and  in  the  Dobrudja.  In  Asia 
Western  Siberia  is  I'us.-^iaii,  Ct'iitrul  Siberia  hivs  luini- 
crous  Ku^iaii  colonics,  while  Kxstern  Siltcria  in 
<hieliy  Occupied  liy  native  tiibr-s.  There  are  Rus- 
8iaim,  however,  In-int;  in  tlie  rt^iou  of  the  Aiiuir 
River,  and  on  the  Pacific  !i.s  well  as  on  the  Isl.uul  of 
Sai^halien.  Turkestan  and  the  Kirghiz  steppes  have 
native  {wpulations  with  Russian  colonies  in  the  cities. 
There  arc  large  numbers  of  Russian  emigrants, 
mostly  members  of  sects,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  in 
America.  Brazil,  Argentina^  and  the  United  States 
have  many  Little  Russian  immi|crants.  There  are 
small  Russian  ooUmuss  in  Asia  Minor  and  lately  the 
emigration  has  also  extended  to  Afrfan.  Aoooixling 
to  tne  Russian  census  of  1807  there  were  in  the  Ru»< 
sian  Empire  83,933.567  Russians,  that  is,  fi7  per  cent 
of  the  entire  iwpulation  of  the  empire.  Allowing  for 
natural  increa.«e.  at  thr  present  I'M  I)  time  there  are 
ab<)ut  H'»  iiiitlions     In  there  were  in  Au.stria 

3,375,576  Ruthenians,  in  Hungarj'  -129,4-17.  Con- 


sequently  in  1900  the  total  number  of  Russians  could 
be  reckoned  at  about  93  milUou  persons.  This  doea 
not  include  the  Russian  colonists  in  othw  countries; 
moreover,  the  numbers  given  by  the  official  statistics 
of  Austria- Hungary  may  be  far  beluw  reality.  Classic 
fied  by  religion  the  Russian  Slavs  are  divided  an 
follows:  in  Russia  Orthodox  Greeks,  ftS.4S  per 
cent;  Old  Believers,  2.59  per  sent;  Catholics,  1,78 
per  cent  :  Protestants,  .05  per  oent;  Jews,  .08  per 
cent;  ^luhammedanB,  .01  per  cent;  in  Austria- 
Hnii^ffiry  Uniat  Greeks,  90.6  per  cent,  the  Orthwiox 
( '.reeks.  S  per  cent .  I n  t  he  H ussian  Empire,  excluding 
Fiiilund  and  Poland,  77  (11  per  cent  are  illiterates;  in 
Poland,  09.5  per  cent;  !■  inland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces with  the  larfje  German  citien  .vhow  n  higher 
gnuh'  of  iiterin  y. 

The  Hussiaos  are  fli\'ifie<l  into  Great  Russians, 
Little  Russians  or  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
Wliite  Russians.  In  1900  the  relative  numbers  of 
these  three  divisions  were  approximatelv:  Great  Rus- 
sians. 59,000,000;  White  Russians,  6^,000;  Little 
Russians,  23,700,000.  In  addition  there  are  3,800,- 
000  Little  Ruauana  in  AuatriapHunpiuy,  and  fiOQ^OOO 
in  America.  The  Rnsnan  official  statistics  are 
naturally  entirely  too  unfavourable  to  the  White 
Russians  and  the  IJttle  Russians;  private  computa- 
tions of  Little  P'l  v;;iM  scholars  niv<'  much  higher  r**- 
suits.  Ilru8c\sk.j  ajiiiid  that  the  Little  I{ussitiiiii 
taken  altogether  niimlxTod  34,000,000;  Kar>kij  cal- 
culated that  the  White  Russians  numbered  8,tKXi,UU0. 
A  thousaiiil  yi'tin*  of  historictil  ileveiopment,  different 
iaflueQc<»  of  civilization,  ditlerent  religious  confes- 
sions, and  probably  also  the  original  philological  dif- 
ferentiation have  caused  the  Little  Russians  to  de- 
velop as  a  separate  nation,  and  to-day  this  fact  must 
be  taken  as  a  fixed  factor.  Among  the  Whit«  Rus- 
sians the  differentiation  has  not  developed  to  so  ad- 
vanoed  *  atage,  but  fbe  tendency  existe.  Inclaanfv* 
ing  the  littfe  Russians  three  dSBmai  types  can  be 
apain  distinguished:  the  Ukrainian,  the  Podolian-Oali- 
cian,  and  the  Podlachian.  Ethnographically  interest- 
inn  areth<'  Little  Russian  or  Ruthenian  Irii^i-s  in  the 
C-jirj)atliians.  tlie  Leinci.Boici,  and  llnziili  : ( loiuouli). 
The  White  linssiaiis  are  divided  into  two  fcron])s; 
etlino({ra])hica!ly  the  ejLstern  ^jronj)  i.s  related  to  the 
(Jreat  Rnssians;  the  western  to  tlie  Poles. 

H.  I'oUs.  -The  pole-i  repretietit  the  north-wtaitern 
hraticli  of  the  Slavonic  race.  From  the  very  earliest 
times  they  have  livc<i  in  tht  ir  ancestral  regions  be- 
tween the  Caqiathians,  the  Oder,  and  the  North  Sea. 
A  thousand  years  ago  Bolcelaw  the  Brave  united  all 
the  Slavonic  tribes  living  in  these  territories  into  a 
Polish  kingdom.  This  kinedom,  which  reached  its 
highest  prosperity  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
then  gtadually  declined  and.  at  the  eloee  of  the  emi« 
teenu  century,  was  divided  by  the  suitoimding 

gawers — Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  In  Austria  the 
olcs  form  the  {mpulationof  Western  Galicia  and  are 
in  a  iar^e  minority  tliroughout  Eastern  Galicia;  in 
Ivtsterii  Galicia  the  population  of  the  cities  particu- 
larly is  preponderant ly  Polish,  as  is  also  a  l;irn"  |)ari 
of  tlie  ]T«puiation  of  a  section  uf  Austrian  Sde^^ia,  the 
district  ol  Teschin.  The  Poles  are  largelv  represented 
in  the  County  of  Zips  in  Hungary  and  fess  largely  in 
other  Hungarian  counties  which  border  on  WestVm 
Galicia.  There  is  a  small  Polish  papulation  in  Btt* 
kowina.  In  Prussia  the  Poles  live  in  Upper  Silesia, 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen,  and  also  inhabit  the  districts  of 
Dantsic  and  Marienwerder  in  West  Praaaia,  and  the 
southeni  parte  of  East  Praaria.  In  Russia  the  Poles 
tam  71M  per  oent  of  the  population  in  the  nine 
provmces  formed  from  the  Polish  kingdom.  In  addi- 
tion they  live  in  the  neiulibonrinir  district  of  the 
Provinct*  of  Grodno  and  forai  a  rel.iiively  lar^^e  mi- 
nority iTi  Lithuania  and  in  the prtivinces  of  Wliite  and 
Liiile  Russia,  where  they  are  mainly  owners  of  laigc 
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fiteies  and  residents  of  cities.  According  to  the  cen- 
m»  of  1000  the  Poles  iu  Ruasia  numbered  about 
8,40(l»O0O;  in  Austria,  4.2ji9,150;  in  G«nnaDy,  tn- 
cliKtii«  the  Kigobes  and  Maxuriaa^  S^4S0^2pO;  in  tlw 
mt  of  Europe  about  55,000;  and  in  Anwrica  about 
1,500.000;  consequently  altogether,  17,68-1,350.  Cser- 
kawiiki  rt'ckonwl  the  total  number  of  PuIm  to  bo 
•Jl, 111. .574;  SiniMZcwicz  h<ld  that  they  numbeml 
fmni  IS  In  l'.i,(XX»,(K)U.  Am  nK«rtls  n-ligion  the  Pole.i 
lit  Uiissi;i  an-  jilmosrt  entirely  Cathohc;  in  Austria  s;i.4 
JU  T  i-«nt  .w  ( 'aiholic*.  14.7  per  cent  are  Jews,  fvnd  l  .H 
pi  T  ociU  an-  I'rotostaiilH:  in  GiTiiiaiiy  tlicy  .arc  .il.so 
ahuoftt  entirely  Catholics,  only  the  Mazurians  in  East 
Prusiia  and  a  ■mall  portion  of  the  Kanbss  ate 
Flotestant. 

Etlmagraplucally  the  PoUsh  nation  is  divided  into 
three  groiqM:  the  Great  Pok«  live  in  Potten,  Silesia, 
and  Plwnn;  tlie  little  Poles  on  the  up))er  Vistula  as 
far  M  tho  An  Biver  and  in  the  noon  of  the  Tatm 
mountains;  tlw  Masoviane  east  or  the  Vistula  and 
along  the  Nar>'a  and  the  Bug.  The  Kosubcs  could 
be  called  a  fourth  group.  AH  these  groups  can  be 
«i)h<li\  aKiiiti  into  a  hir^iv  iimribiT  of  brRiichi.'s.  but 
tli»-  ilistiiictioiui  are  not  striking  as  ia  liu.ssia  and 
lii-forical  tradition  ke<'p.>^  these  peopk-^  i:r:iil. 
iiniti^l.  Till-  Kamihes  iivo  on  the  left  bank  of  iJie 
\  1st  Ilia  from  Dautzic  to  the  lw>uudary  of  Pomeratiia 
and  to  the  sea.  According  to  government  statistics 
m  1900  there  were  in  Germany  100,213  Kasiibes 
TTie  very  exact  statist tes  of  the  scholar  Uamult  gives 
171.S31  Kasubcs  for  tlio  territory  where  they  live  in 
htgfi  bodies,  and  200,000  for  a  total  including  those 
scattered  tbriMigh  Germany,  to  which  should  be  added 
a  fniiher  ISOfiOO  in  Ameriea.  Aocording  to  the 
latest  invertintlan  tho  Kassbes  m  what  woaaiaa  of 
the  SUiva  of  nnisnaiia  irtio  an,  othenriae,  long 
extinct. 

C.  Lusaiian  Sorbs. — The  T.\mati.in  Sorlw  are  the 
rraidui-  <>f  'he  Slavs  of  the  Ellx-  wlio  onro  nj)n-a<l 
acmsH  •  ti'  '  *  I  t  .and  Elbe,  inhabitinR  the  whole  of  the 
present  Northern  Germany.  During  ccnturii-H  of 
combat  with  the  Germans  their  numbirx  pradually 
decreased.  They  arc  divided  into  thro<«  main 
grouns:  the  Obotritcs  who  inhabit^nl  the  present 
Mecklenburg,  LQneburg,  and  llokt<'iri  whence  they 
ertende«l  into  the  Old  Mark;  the  Lutiei  or  \  elije,  who 
lived  between  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  the  Baltie  and 
the  Varna;  the  Sorbs,  who  lived  on  the  middle  course 
«f  the  Eaiiebetiraen  the  Riven  H«vd  and  fiober.  The 
Itttkd  died  out  on  theMand  of  RQgen  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  tne  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  there  were  still  large  numbm  of 
Sb'.  H  in  l-iiTU'l>ur(j  and  in  the  northern  |)arf  of  the  Old 
Mark.  w  Kik'  tiii-ir  nuinlx'rs  were  Icsw  in  .Mecklenburg 
and  in  IJrandenburg.  However,  even  in  LilneburK 
the  l;i.sf  >]i\vn  di.«»appcared  between  ITSO-tK).  Only 
the  l.iisaf i.iti  .S)r]js  who  Hved  nearer  the  borders  of 
Bohemia  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  de- 
clining numbers  until  the  present  time.  The  reason 
probably  is  r  hat  for  some  titoe  their  (enitoty  belonged 
to  Bohemia  At  present  the  Lusatiaa  Sortts  number 
about  150,000  pctvons  on  the  upper  ooone  of  the 
Spree.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups,  whioh 
dillflr  so  decidedly  from  eadi  other  in  speech  and  OUK 
tOBBS  that  some  regard  them  as  tiro  peoples;  thev  also 
have  two  separate  hteratures.  They  are  rapidly  be- 
coming Germanized,  especially  in  Lower  Luj^atia. 
TL<'  l.iisafian  Sorbs  are  Catholios  with  eaoeption  of 
1.')  f<K)  in  rpiwr  Liwatia. 

I),  lioht  xtid  Slovnkt. — The  BohemianH  atul 

Sl'ivaks  a!-i<i  (x^lonji  to  the  north-westem  branch  of  the 
Sl  iMiriie  peoples.  They  entered  the  region  now  eon- 
Btitutin|(  Bohemia  from  the  iH>rth  anil  then  spread 
farther  mto  what  is  now  Moravia  and  Northern  rlun- 
Bfy,  and  into  the  present  Ix)wcr  Austria  as  far  as  the 
MDwe.  Hie  Kettlements  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary 
asist  have  oxtended  far  towards  the  south,  peraqps 
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as  far  as  Lake  PUtten,  where  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  Slovenes  who  belonged  to  the  aoutlieni  BU^ 
vonic  group.  Probably,  however,  tb^  did  not  fcr- 
meriy  extend  as  far  towarda  the  east  as  now,  and  tlic 
Slovaks  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Slovakia  nr«  really 
Ruthcnians  who  were  Slovakanised  in  the  tate  Middle 
A^.  Directly  after  their  settlement  in  liicjie  coun- 
tries the  I?o}^^■Mlian^*  fell  apart  into  a  urcat  number  of 
tribes.  One  tribe,  whieli  s«-tiled  in  the  eentral part  of 
the  pres<'nl  iioheniia,  bore  t  tie  name  of  Csechs.  It 
gradually  l)rou(£ht  all  the  other  tribes  under  its  con- 
tn)l  anil  khvc  them  its  name,  no  that  since  then  the  en- 
tire people  have  been  called  Czechs.  Along  with  this 
name,  however,  the  name  Bohemians  has  abo  been  re- 
tained; it  comes  ttom  the  old  Celtic  people,  the  Boii, 
who  once  lived  in  tfiese regions.  Soon,  however,  Gler> 
man  eolonies  sprang  up  among  the  BohcsQiaos  or 
Caeda.  The  colonists  settled  uong  the  Danube  on 
tbesoatbem  border  of  Boheminand  abo  farther  on  in 
tho  Fanuoiiian  plain.  However,  these  settlements  dis- 
wpeared  during  the  storm  of  tho  Mafcyar  incursion. 
The  Bohemians  did  not  suffer  fmm  it  iu«  they  <lid  from 
the  lafK-r  immigrations  of  Cierman  colonists  who  were 
brought  into  the  countr)-  by  the  Ikjhttmian  rulers  of 
the  native  I*remsylidian  dynast}'.  These  colonista 
lived  through  tho  mountains  whieh  enrir<  le  Bohemia 
and  large  numbers  of  them  settled  also  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  From  the  thirteenth  ccntuiy  the  lan« 
guages  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  became  disUnet 
tongues. 

The  fiohemians  have  eroi^ated  to  various  countries 
outside  of  Bohonia-Moravia.  In  America  there  are 
about  800,000  Bohemians;  tbefu  are  large  Ik>hemian 
pslonies  in  Rusiia  In  the  provinee  of  Volhynii^  also 
in  tibo  CHmsa,  m  Mland,  and  m  what  is  ealMf  New 
Sussia,  altMether  numbering  50,385.  In  Bulgaria 
there  are  mian  colonies  in  Wojewodovo  and  near 
Plevn.a;  there  is  also  a  Bohemian  colony  in  New  7,<-n^ 
l&mi.  Nearly  400,000  liohemians  Uve  at  Vienna,  and 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Bohemiaii.s  in  t  he  cii  ies  of 
Linz,  Pesth,  fWlin,  l>r«wden,  I/cipzig,  'IViesl ;  there 
are  smaller,  well-org.inized  Bohemian  colonies  in 
nearly  all  Austrian  i:mv*i,  besides  large  Bohemian  col- 
onies in  Hunganr  an«l  Slavonia.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned country  there  are  31,581  nohemians.  These 
settlements  are  modern.  The  ."^luvak.s  occupy  the 
Houth-eastem  part  of  Moravia  and  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Hungary  from  tbs  Carpathians  almost  to  the 
Danube.  But  there  an»  scattered  settlemente  of  8k»> 
vaks  far  faito  the  Hungarian  plam  and  even  in  South- 
em  Hungary,  bi'sides  eolonies  of  Slovaks  in  Slavonia. 
On  account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  of  their  native 
land  many  Slovaks  emigrate  to  .\merira.  According 
to  th(<  Auatriaii  census  of  1900  there  were  5,965,297 
liohemians  in  Austria.  The  numb«T  may  be  de- 
tidedly  higher.  In  Gemumv  there  were  ll.'j.OOO 
Bohemians:  in  Hungary  2,1)1'.), till  Slovak-  n  M  'D.tXH) 
Ikihemians;  in  America  t  here  arv  at  least  SIX!,IX)U  iio- 
hemii^na;  in  Russia  55,000;  in  the  rest  of  Euroiw 
2l),0(J0.  Consequently  taking  all  Bohemians  and 
Slovaks  together  there  are  probably  over  9,000,000. 
If,  as  is  justifiable,  the  figures  for  America,  Vienna, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Hungary  are  considered  entiiely 
too  low,  a  maadmum  of  about  10,000,000  may  be  no* 
eented.  As  to  refipon  96.5  per  eent  of  the  Boihe- 
nuans  are  Cat  holics,  and  2.4  per  cent  arc  Protestants; 
70.2  per  eent  of  the  Slovaks  aie  Catholics,  5.3  per  cent 
are  Uniat  CJreek^,  and     jmt  cent  are  1*^)1  eHt ants. 

K.  iS/oivwea.— The  Slovenes  belong,  together  with 
the  Croats,  .Serbs,  and  Bulgarians,  to  the  soiithern 
group  of  Slavs.  The  Sloveties  have  the  posiuoa 
farthest  to  the  west  in  th«;  Alps  and  on  tli.-  Adriatic. 
Thev  first  appean'fl  in  this  region  after  the  di  pnHnre 
of  the  Lombanls  for  Italy  and  the  first  date  in  ttu  ir 
historkr  is  .'j95,  when  they  fought  tin  unsut  ii.isful 
battle  with  the  Bavarian  Duke  Tassilo  on  the  fiehl 
of  Toblacb.  They  occupied  at  fiiat  a  much  larger 
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trrriton-  than  at  present.    They  oxtfiidod  along  the  Kr:Lsli<i\  :iiii:in8,  Serbo-Croatian  tribes  in  Hungary, 

Drave  ;i.s  far      tho  Tyn»l,  reaching  tli<-  valleys  *)f  the  wlio  wi  rr  not  ineluded  with  thi-se  in  the  census.  Con- 

Iliverw  Riciiz  ami  I  jisack ;  they  also  nrruiHt'd  tlie  hir^er  Hequentlv  ( he  miinhrr  of  ttiis  hii)art  itc  jx-ople  may  be 

part  of  what  i.'^  now  I'pixT  Au.stria,  l/owtT  Austria  !is  rwlconed  approxiniatoly  jus  S, 700, (XX)  pi-rsons.  Ac- 

mr  lus  tln'  Datiiihr,        I'r  .111  tlic  ili.strict  of  the  Lun-  (wording  to  Servian  conipul al inn  tliere  are  about 

gaujiitJouthernSal/.l)urK  thit)ughCarinthia,  Corniola,  2,3UU,U0U  Croats  in  Aufltria-Iiungary ;  the  Croats 

Styria,  the  crownland  of  Gurz-Cinidiska,  and  a  large  n^ckun  their  number  an  over  2,700,000.    The  con* 

part  of  Friuli.   Uiuler  Ckuman  supremaev  the  terri-  trovcny  results  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  group 

tory  occupied  by  them  baa  grown  considertJity  lege  to  which  the  Bosnian  Mohanunedaos  and  the  above* 

in  the  course  of  the  oenturiea.   They  still  maintain  mentioned  Schokzians,  Bunjevzians,  and  Kraahov^- 

themselves  only  in  Cantiola,  in  the  northern  part  of  niana,  as  well  at  the  twpulation  of  Southern  Dahnatia, 

Istrin,  about  Qan.  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Tneat,  in  belong.  Aa  to  religion  the  Serim  an  almost  exclu- 

thie  nKRintwnaue  dietriets  north  of  Udine  m  Xta|;|r,  aivi^  Orthodox  Gv«elt,the  Groate  Oatlwlic.  the  great 

in  the  anuthern  part  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  in  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Daunatia  are 

the  Hun^tarian  crmntrics  bordcrinn;  on  the  farther  Catholic,  but  many  consider  themselves  as  belonging 

side  of   till'   Miir   River.    Carinthia  is   becoming  to  the  Servian  nation.    ITio  branches  in  lluii(jar>- 

rapidly  (Jonaanized,  and  the  al).>«>rj)tion  of  the  other  mentione<l  alx)ve  are  Catholic;  it  is  still  undcridcd 

raceH  in  HuiiKarv  by  the  Magyars  cotiHtaiitly  ad-  whether  t' t  iiu  ludr  them  aniong  the  Croats  or  Scrb.s. 

vance43.    According  Id  tiic  een.su.s  <if  I!UK(  there  were  C  liuUjiirian.t. — The    Slavonic    trilw-M    living  in 

then  1,192,7.S0  Slovenes  in  .Vustria,  Ul.U'J.j  in  Hun-  ancient  llomanMu.'slaandThracesoutli  of  the  Danube 

gary,  20,987   in  Croatia  and  .Slavonia,  jirobably  and  south-ejwt  of  the  Serbs  iuh  far  ius  the  Hlack  Sea 

37,(J00  in  Italy,  in  .Vmerica  1(K),(KM),  and  20,000  in  came  under  the  swav  of  the  Turani.ui  Irilje  i>f  the 

other    countries.    There    an\    taking    them   alto-  BulgiiTs,  which  established  the  old  Kingdom  of  Hul- 

gether,  probably  alxiut  1,500,000  Slovenes  in  tlia  garia  in  this  region  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the 

world;  99  per  cent  of  them  are  Catliolics.  seventh  century.    The  conquerors  soon  began  to 

F.  CroaU  md  Serbs. — In  8))eech  the  Croats  and  adopt  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Bubjugated 

Serba  are  one  people;  they  have  the  same  literary  people,  and  from  this  intermixture  BKOae  the  Bul- 

huguage,  but  use  different  diaracters.    The  Croats  garian  pc«)plc.    The  historical  developamt  was  not 

write  with  the  Latin  chaiaeten  and  tlie  Serbs  with  a  quiet  and  uniform  one;  there  were  oontinual  mi- 

ihe  QjrrilUe.  Th^  have  been  amarated  into  two  grationa  and  remigrationa,  conquests  and  intcr- 

peoples  by  religion,  j[x>litical  dovdopinent»  and  dif-  mhigling.   When  the  Slavs  first  entered  the  Balkan 

terent  fonns  of  civilization;  the  Omata  came  under  penmsoia  they  spread  far  beyond  their  present 

the  influence  of  Latin  civilization,  the  Serbs  under  boundaries  and  even  covered  Greece  and  (he  Pelo- 

that  of  the  liyzatilines.    .\fter  the  migrations  the  nonnesus,  which  seemed  almit  to  Iweotne  Slavonic, 

warlike  tril>e  of  the  Croat.s  gained  the  miLsterT,-  over  However,  thanks  to  their  higher  <  i\  i[i/alion  andsujje* 

the  Slavonic  tribes  then  living  in  the  (erritor>"  be-  rior  tactics,  the  Greeks  drove  l)a<  k  t hi' .Slavs.  Still, 

tween  the  Kulpa  and  the  Drave,  the  Adriatic  ami  the  Slavonic  settlements  continue<l  to  exi.st  in  (  irei-ee  aiul 

Kiver  Cetitia.  in  Southern  Dahnatia.    They  foumle<l  the  l'elo|xjnneHus  tmtil  the  late  Middle  .Ages.  The 

the  Croa'  Kiiju  ldiii  on  the  reniaiiis  of  Latin  l  iviliza-  (in-cks  were  aided  by  the  Turki.sh  conquest ,  and  the 

tion  and  with  Roman  Catholiei^<ln  its  tlieir  religion.  Slavs  were  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  limit  that  is  still 

Thus  the  Crf)at  nation  appeared.    It  wius  not  until  a  maintained.    The  Turks  then  began  to  force  back 

lat<!r  date  that  the  tribes  living  to  the  south  and  east  the  Slavonic  population  in  Maeedonin  and  Bulgaria 

began  to  unite  political^  under  the  old  Slavonic  name  and  to  plant  colonies  of  their  own  pcopli-  in  certain 

of  Snbs,  and  m  this  region  the  Servian  nation  de-  districts.   The  chief  aim  of  the  Turkish  colonization 

Tskped.   Deci<led  movements  of  the  population  was  dwagra  to  obtain  strategic  points  and  to  secure 

came  about  later,  being  caused  especiaUir  by  the  the  passes  over  the  Balkans.   The  Slavonic  jpi^MilaF- 

Turkishwan.  The  Servum  settlementa,  whkdi  origi-  tion  also  began  to  withdraw  from  the  plaina  along  the 

naUy  foUowed  only  a  south-eastern  eoune,  now  Danube  when  naturallgr  ptaH  battles  wen  often 

turned  in  an  entirely  opposite  direetion  to  the  north-  fought,  and  wfaidi  were  often  traversed  by  the  INirit- 

east.    Theoiiginalnoineof  the  Serba  was  abandoned  ishanny.  A  part  emigrated  to  Hungaiy,  where  a  eon- 

largelv  to  the  Albanians  and  Turks;  the  Hc^rbs  cmi-  sidenUife  number  of  Bulgarian  settlements  still  exist; 

gratis!  U>  Ho.stiia  and  aeros.s  Bosnia  to  Dalmalia  and  others  journeyed  to  Bessarabia  and  Siuth  Rns,sia. 

even  to  Italy,  where  Slavonic  s<>1  tleinent .s  still  e.vist  .\fter  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  the  emigrants  began 

in  .\hrnz7.i.    ()tli'Ts  eriis.-^eil  the  Knjundarie?*  of  the  to  return  and  the  pojjulation  nioxcd  iigain  fmtn  the 

Croat  Kingdom  and  set  I  li  d  in  large  numbers  in  Servia  mountains  into  the  valleys,  while  large  numbers  of 

and  Slavonia,  ako  in  Southern  llungiuy,  where  the  Turks  and  Circassians  went  baok  WOm  liboated 

Austrian  (iovenmient  grant<sl  them  religious  and  Bulgaria  to  Turkey. 

national  autxmomy  and  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  ( )n  the  of  her  hand  the  einigrat  ion  from  Mace<lonia 

Sonic  of  the  S<»rb8  settled  here  went  to  Southern  is  still  large.    Owing  to  thiwo  uncertain  conditions, 

Russia  and  founded  there  what  is  called  the  New  aiul  i«pecially  on  account  of  the  slight  investigation 

Servia  in  the  Government  of  Kherson.  Consequently,  of  the  subject  in  Macedonia,  it  is  dimcult  to  give  the 

the  difference  between  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs  size  of  the  Bulgsrian  population  even  approximately, 

consists  not  in  the  language  but  mainly  in  the  re-  In  approximate  figures  tne  Bulgarians  number:  in  the 

Ogion,  also  in  the  civilization,  history-,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  2,864,735;  Macedonia,  1,200,- 

ibnn  of  handwriting.   But  all  these  oharaoterisUo  000;  Aaia  Minw,  600^000;  Russia,  180,000;  Rumania, 

differenees  are  xMt  veiy  marked,  and  ^km  there  are  90,000;  in  other  oountTMs,  50,000,  lienee  there  are 

districts  and  sections  «  population  which  cannot  be  altogether  pcrhap  ov(>r  5,000,000.   In  Bulgaria  there 

easily  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  nation,  and  which  are  Bcsidra  t  he  Bulgarian  population,  20,644  Pomaks, 

both  peoples  are  justified  in  claiming.  that  is  Mohammedans  who  speak  Bulgarian,  1516 

Taking  Serl)s  and  Croats  togetlier  there  .are:  in  Serbs,  f):?!, 217  Turks.  !)S(V2  Gagauzi  (Bulgariiuis  who 

Austria,  711,. isi;  in  llungarv- and  Cntatia.  2, s;i<),Oiri;  speak   Turkislii,  lS,S7t   Tatars,  (10.702  Greeks  in 

in  liosnia  and  Herzegovina,  ])rot).ahly  1 .7()t>.<KK);  in  cities  along  the  coa.sl,  s(»,,')t).'5  (hiysic^,  and  71,023 

Montenegro,  350,000:  in  Sel  l,  i  .  J, 2HS,.'),"il ;  (  )1<1  Scrvi.-i  Rutnaniatis.    The   kingdom,   lli<-refore,   is   not  an 

and  Miicedonia,  ;i.")<),(MM);  .Uhania  ami  ttie  vilayd  of  aliMilnteh-  homogeneous  nationality.    In  religion  the 

Scutari,  about  KKMKK);   Italy,  .">(MX);   Hns.-ia.  "JOIMI;  Hukarians  are  Orthodox  Creek.s  with  exception  of  the 

America  and  elsewhere,  oOO.OOO.    In  addition  there  Pomaks,  aheadytuentioned,  and  of  the  i'auliciana  who 

are  about  108,000  Schokiiana,  Bunjevsiaaa,  and  sreCatholica.  The  Bulgsriaos  an  divided  into  anua^ 
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ber  of  hrMWlVn  and  dialects;  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  some  of  Umm  subdivUions  should  not  be  in- 
clud<>d  among  the  StAm.  Thus  in  eapeeklly  the  cms 
in  Maoedooia,  oooMquemtly  all  enumeratioiia  of  tbo 
popuIatioD  dtaer  extremely  from  one  anothflr. 

If,  oa  tbs  hmk  ol  earlier  resulte,  tin  natuial  ammal 
growth  of  the  Slavonic  populatinu  ia  Ukm  aa  1.4 
per  cent,  it  maj'  be  claiinetl  that  there  were  about 
156-157  million  .Sla\-«  in  the  yoar  1910.  In  1900  all 
.Sla\-s  taken  togrthor  numborfHl  anproximat  tlv 
136,500.000  pen«nj<,  .livided  thus:  RuHSians,  94,0()(),- 
000;  Poles,  \7,rm.m):  Lusatlan  Serbs,  150.000; 
Bohemians  and  Slovaks,  9,800,(X)0;  Slovene*.  1,500,- 
000;  Sflriw-Ctawti,  8,560^000;  BulKariaiw,  5,000,000. 

LeOPOU)  LtNABD. 

SlsTS  in  America. — The  Slavic  races  have  sent 
large  numbers  of  their  |>eople  to  the  United  Btatea  and 
Ouada,  and  thiii  immigratioii  is  oomin^  every  year 
in  increafling  numbers.  The  eariiest  uimif^ation 
bepn  before  the  war  of  the  StaAea,  but  within  the 
piiit  thirty  years  it  has  t)eoome  ao  great  as  quite  to 
ovmhadov  the  Irish  and  German  Imwippmtiim  of 
the  eailier  deendee.  Fur  two-tliirds  of  tbt  period 
no  accurate  fiKures  of  tongues  and  natkunaUtifla  «m 
kept,  the  immiKrantJ4  being  merely  credited  to  the 
{K^litiral  ftovennm  ii'h  (ir  ciiuntries  from  which  they 
ranie,  but  within  ihf  pta^t  twolve  j'ears  more  accurate 
(lata  have  been  pre«er\'ed.  During  these  years 
nsW-1910)  the  total  immigration  into  the  Ignited 
States  hi\s  IxH-n  alxiut  10,000,000  in  rriund  ruiinbers, 
ami  of  thfsf  the  Slavs  have  foriru  i  I  aixnit  22  per  cent, 
(actually  2.117.2101,  to  say  nothiiiK  of  the  increaae 
of  native-lmrn  ."^liivs  in  this  country  during  that 

Eriod,  w  wvW  a-s  thi'  iiuml>erH  of  thf  earlier  arrivalB. 
'Jial)lr  f-'iitnates  compiled  from  the  various  racial 
aiMirre>  ^h'>\v  that  there  are  from  five  and  a  half  tu 
rix  millioDa  of  Slavs  in  the  United  StAtes,  including 
the  Bathre<4>om  of  Slavic  parents.  We  are  generally 
onawue  of  these  facts,  because  the  Slavs  are  lem 
oonq>ieuouB  among  ua  than  tlie  Italians,  Germans,  or 
Jew;  their  langiwwe  and  their  liiatotyiOTiiirfamil 
and  remote,  bemdes  thej  an  not  ■>  naaed  in  tlie 
great  cities  of  thi.H  country. 

I.  BoHr.Mi.\N8  (reeh:  adjective,  SbsM,  Bohemian). 
These  people  ought  n-nlly  be  called  Chekh  (Czech), 
but  are  nafne<l  liohenaans  after  the  aboriginal  tribe 
<>f  the  Hoii.  who  dwelt  in  Bohemia  in  Roman  titnos*. 
Hv  a  <-uriouf*  jxTvcrsion  of  language,  on  account  of 
various  gypsies  who  about  two  centuries  ago  travelled 
»>-twaril  across  Bohemia  and  thereby  c^une  to  be 
kn.iwn  in  France  its  "Bohemians",  the  word  Bohe- 
mtan  came  into  UHe  to  deflignate  one  who  lived  an 
May,  careless  life,  unhampered  by  serious  responsibili- 
tiei.  Such  H  meaning  is,  however,  the  very  antitho- 
■iof  the  wrious  ron.scrvative  Chekh  cimractcr.  The 
names  of  a  few  Bohemians  are  found  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Unite<l  States.  Augustan  Hehnan  (1692) 
of  Manor,  Maryland,  and  Bedfich  Filip 

(VMeriek  Philipsi-.  1702)  of  Philipoe  Manor.  Yonk- 
fls,NewYorl[,aretlie«Mlia«.  Ia  IMS  th»  nvola. 
tinary  uprinnRs  in  Aoatria  aent  many  Bohemlana  to 
thiti  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren  (Bohemian  Brethren)  had  come  in 
large  numbers.  The  finding  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849-50  attni<  te<i  inanv  more.  e»i)ecially  ax  aerfdoni 
and  labour  due*  were  aboliRhed  in  Bohemia  at  the 
end  of  \MH,  which  left  the  peaaant  and  workman 
fri'--  t(.  iru'.cl.  In  Isti!!  nnd  (he  aucceetling  year.*! 
ittiniigra!  inn  wrus  stimulated  by  the  labour  .strikes 
in  Bohemia,  and  on  one  occasion  all  the  women  work- 
Tx  of  neveral  eiear  factorii-s  came  over  and  settled 
iri  New  York.  About  GO  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  who  have  settled  here  are  Catholioa, 
that  churclies  have  been  fairly  maintained. 
Their  ininignUon  during  the  paat  ten jrearshaa  boon 
IMOOTSln  mo  the  nunbor  of  BdhBDlHia  in  tha 


United  States,  immigrants  and  native  bom.  ww 
reciconed  at  550,000.  They  have  flome  140  B<A»- 
mian  Gatliolic  churches  and  about  260  Hal*— lUw 
piiaata;  thek  aoeieCiM,  ooImmH  fcoflnl  hwtitu- 
lioaa  are  aetiveaad  flouririung. 

II.  Bi'LOAKiANB  (BlUgar;  adjective  bOIganki, 
Bulgarian).— This  part  of  the  Slavic  race  inhabits 
the  present  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Turkish 
provmcea  of  Eastern  Kumclia,  reproentmg  ancient 
Niacedonia.  Thus  it  happeniJ  that  the  Bulgarians 
are  almost  e<iually  divided  Ix'tween  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria.  Their  ancoHtora  were  the  B<)l^;a^s  or 
Bulgars,  a  Finnish  tribe,  which  conquered,  inter- 
marrie<l.  and  coaleaced  with  the  Slav  inhabitants,  and 
eventually  gave  their  name  to  them.  The  Bulgarian 
tongue  is  in  nian  j'  respects  tlie  nearest  to  the  Uiurch 
Slavonic,  and  it  waa  the  aneient  Bulgarian  which 
8ts.  Cyrd  and  Mcthodiua  are  aaid  to  have  leame<i  in 
order  to  evangelize  the  pagan  SUvs.  The  modem 
Bulgarian  language,  written  with  Russian  diaracters 
and  a  few  additions,  differs  from  the  Other  Slavic 
languages  in  that  it,  like  English,  haa  hut  Beariy  every 
faidenon,  and,  like  Rumanian,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
attaddng  U»  article  to  the  end  of  the  word,  while 
the  other  Skvic  tongues  have  no  article  at  all.  The 
Bulgarians  who  have  gained  their  freedom  from  Turk- 
ish supremacy  in  the  present  Kingdom  of  Bulcuria 
are  fairly  contented;  but  those  in  Maeeilonia  chafe 
bitterly  against  Turkish  rule  and  form  a  largo  portion 
of  those  who  emira-ato  to  .America.  The  Bulgarians 
are  nearly  all  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  there 
are  some  twenty  thousand  (Jreek  Catholics,  mostly 
in  Mnredonia,  and  about  50,000  Roman  Catholics. 
The  (ireek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  has  always 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Bulgarian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  he  enforced  hia  jurisdiction  until  1872, 
wlien  the  Bulgarian  exarch  was  appointed  to  exercise 
supreme  jurisdiction.  Since  that  tm>e  the  Bulgarians 
have  been  in  a  state  of  schism  to  the  patriarch. 
They  are  ruled  in  Bulgaria  by  a  Ho^  Synod  tit  their 
own,  whilst  the  Bulgarian  exarch,  lendent  in  Constan- 
tinople, ia  the  head  of  the  entiie  Bukgirian  Church. 
He  11  Wiongtliaed  by  the  RuHian  Qiurch,  but  is 
oonaidered  enoenmunicate  by  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
who  however  retained  his  authority  over  the  Greek- 
iq>eaking  churches  of  Mace<lonia  and  Bulgaria. 

Bulgarians  came  to  the  Fnite<l  States  as  early  as 
1.S90;  tint  there  were  then  onlv  a  few  of  them  as 
student.s,  mostly  fn)ni  Macedonia,  brought  hither  by 
mission  wxiies  to  studv  for  the  I'rotestant  ministry. 
The  real  immigration  liegun  in  liM)."),  when  it  seems 
that  the  Bulgarian.^  discov  err-d  America  as  a  land  of 
opjjortunity,  stimulated  nrobably  by  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  peroecutions  tneu  raging  in  Macedonia 
against  them.  The  railroads  and  steel  works  in 
the  West  needed  men,  and  several  enterprising  steam- 
ship agents  brought  over  Macedonians  ana  Bulg»> 
rians  in  large  numbers.  Before  1906  there  WWe 
scarcely  fiOO  to  600  BulgMians  in  the  ooontiy,  and 
theae  diiefly  in  St.  Louis,  MiaaonrL  Sinoe  then 
th^  have  been  condng  at  the  rate  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  a  year,  untfl  now  (1911)  there  are  from 
80,000  to  90,000  Bulgarians  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  majority  of  theni 
are  em])loye<i  in  factories,  railroads,  rinnes,  and  sugar 
work.s.  Granile  Citv,  MadLson,  and  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois: St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
StiH'Iton,  Pennsylvania;  Portland.  Oregon,  and  Xew 
York  City  all  have  a  <-onsiderable  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion. They  also  take  to  farming  and  are  scattered! 
throughout  the  north-we-st.  They  now  (1911)  have 
three  Greek  Ortho<lox  churches  in  the  United  States, 
at  Granite  City  and  Madison,  Illinois,  and  at  Steelton, 
Pennayhrania,  aa  well  as  several  mi-tsion  stations. 
Their  deqy  eoneist  of  one  monk  and  two  secular 
ntieala;  «3  thay  alao  have  a  church  at  Torontop 
Canada   Tbera  are  no  Bwlgarian  Catholics,  either 
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of  the  Greek  or  Roman  Rite,  sufficient  to  form  a 
church  here.  The  Buloarians,  unlike  the  other 
Slavs,  have  no  church  or  Denefit  societies  or  brother- 
hoods in  America.    They  publish  five  Bulgarian 

Eapers,  of  which  the  "Natoden  Glas"  of  Gianite 
lity  is  tlw  most  important. 

III.  Croatianb  (Hn<a<;  adjective,  hrvaUkif  CSrmf 
ttea).— These  are  the  inhabitaata  of  the  autonomoua 
or  home-rule  province  of  Cnatia-Sbvoaia,  ia  the 

south-western  part  of  the  Kinjjdom  of  Hungjary  where 
it  reaches  down  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  includes  not 
onlv  them  but  also  the  Slavic  inhabitunt.s  ot  I>tria  and 
Dalmutia,  in  Austria,  and  those  of  Hofiiiisi  mid  Flerio- 
govinn  who  uro  fiithiilic  jiiid  usi'  I  lie  Hoiiiun  alphabet . 
In  bItKKl  tmtl  !i|j<'«'<'h  thi'  Croat  iaiis  and  Sorviiiu.H  are 
practically  one;  but  rc^U^^ion  ;in<i  (K>liii<-s  di\  ide  them. 
The  former  are  K<iinuu  Calholi<-s  and  use  the  Homnn 
IrtttTs;  thi'  laiti-r  arc  Greek  Orthodox  and  use  inrKii- 
fieii  Euwian  letters.  In  many  of  the  piaceH  on  the 
border-Une  school-children  have  (o  learn  both  alpha- 
beta.  The  English  word ' '  cravat ' '  is  derived  f  rom  t  heir 
name,  it  being  the  CKHitian  neck  piece  which  the  south 
Austrian  troops  wore.  Croatia-Slavonia  itself  has  a 
population  of  nearly  2,f)00,000  and  is  about  one-third 
thesiaeof  ihe8tateof  New  York.  Croatia  in  the  west 
is  mountaiaous  aad  somewhat  poor,  while  Slavonia  in 
the  east  is  lerd,  fertile,  and  produotive.  Many  Dal- 
matian Croats  from  seaport  towns  came  here  from  1850 
to  1870.  The  oriRinal  emiirration  from  Croatia-.Sla- 
vonia  began  in  1873,  upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
railway  conncvions  to  thi-  s<»Hport  of  Fiunip,  \\\vn 
wine  of  the  more  advcnluroim  Croatians  caini"  to  the 
United  Stati-s.  From  the  earlv  eighties  the  i.ipa- 
Krbiivii  district,  furnixhwl  murh  of  the  eniipration. 
The  first  Ooiitian  scttlcmrnts  were  inudt'  in  (\du- 
mei,  Michigan.  \vhil<'  inuiiy  of  tlicia  became  lumber- 
men in  M  iclii^tun  and  Ntave-cuttcrs  along  the  Missis- 
sippi. Around  .\grara  (Ziigriib,  the  Croatian  capital) 
tlw  grape  disease  caused  large  dcstniction  of  vine- 
yaids  and  the  consequent  emigration  of  thousands. 
Later  on  emigration  befcan  from  V'arasdin  and  from 
Hiavonia  alio,  and  now  immigrants  arrive  from  every 
county  in  Croatia-i^lavonia.  In  1899  the  figures  for 
Croatia^jlavoinia  were  2023,  and  bv  1907  the  annual 
immigratkm  had  risrai  to  22,828,  the  largest  number 
coming  fram  Agnmi  and  Vataadin  CountiaB.  Since 
then  it  has  faUen  off,  and  at  the  prcsBnt  time  (1911) 
it  is  not  quite  20,000.  Unfortunately  the  govern- 
mental statbtics  «lo  not  separate  the  Slovenians 
from  the  Croatians  in  giving  tin-  arrivals  of  AuHtnj- 
Uungnrian  immigrants,  but  tlic  Hunparian  figures 
of  depart  ure.>i  serve  as  checks. 

The  number  of  Cmatinns  in  the  T'nitcd  States  at 
present,  including  the  native-born,  i>  about  '2S(),(KK), 
divified  arcordin^j  to  ibeir  origin  as  follows:  frctm 
Croat ia-Shivonia,  ltW),0OO;  Dalmatia,  S(t,(HK);  Hosiua, 
20,UOU;  Hensegovina,  15,000;  and  the  remainder 
from  various  parts  of  Htmgary  antl  Servia.  The 
laii^t  group  of  them  is  in  Pennsylvania,  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg,  and  they  number 
probably  from  80,000  to  100,(NN).  Illinois  has  about 
45,000,  chiefly  in  Chicago.  Ohio  has  about  35,000, 
prmcipaUy  in  CSevelaad  and  the  viciniiv.  Other 
oonsiderBMe  oolonieB  are  m  New  York,  »an  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  Kainaa  OUr,  and  New  Orleans. 
Tlwy  are  also  m  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Michigan. 
Thp  Dalmatians  are  chiefly  engiige<l  in  business  and 
grape  culture;  the  other  Croatians  arc  nnwtly  labour- 
ers I'liiployetl  in  mining;,  railroad  work,  ste<'l  mills, 
.stockytirds,  and  stone  quarries  .Nearly  all  of  these 
are  Catholics,  and  they  now  ha\  c  rmc  (In  ck  Catholic 
and  16  Roman  Catholic  eliurches  in  the  rnitcd  States. 
The  CJreek  Catholic?*  an'  alrricsi  wholly  from  the 
Di<M'e?«'  of  Krilevai  (Crixium),  and  are  ehii'dy  s«ntle<l 
at  Chicago  and  (-leveland.  They  hav«'  some  250 
societies  devoted  to  church  and  patriotic  mirpoaea, 
and  in  some  oaaes  to  Socialiam,  but  as  yet  uney  have 
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no  very  large  eentral  organization,  the  National 
Croatian  Union  with  29,247  members  being  the 
largest.  They  publish  ten  newKpa|)er8,  among  them 
two  dailies,  of  which  "Zajedmcar"  the  organ  of 
Narodne  lirvatske  Zajednice  (National  Graatian 
Union)  is  the  best  Imown. 

IV.  Poles  (Felaib,  a  Pole;  adjective  pol-ski,  Polush). 
-<-The  Poles  came  to  tlie  United  States  quite  early 
in  its  history.  Aside  from  some  few  early  MtilecBy 
the  American  Revolutioo  attractetl  guch  noted  men 
as  Kaeciussko  and  Pulaski,  together  with  many 
of  their  fellow-countr>-men.  The  Polish  Revolution 
of  IS^iO  brought  numbers  of  Poles  to  the  Unite<l  States. 
In  ls.")l  H  Polish  colony  s<n'leii  ui  Texas,  and  called 
their  settlement  Panna  .\Iarya  (lur  Lildv  Mary). 
In  IstK)  they  settled  at  I'arixville,  Michfgan,  and 
Polonia,  WiHeijn^.ia.  Many  distinguished  Poles  serve<l 
in  the  Civil  War  (1861-«5)  uikjh  both  sides,  .\fter 
1873  the  Polish  inunigration  began  to  grow  apace, 
chiefly  from  Prussian  Poland.  Then  the  tide  turneti 
and  came  from  Austria,  and  later  from  Russian 
Poland.  In  1890  they  began  to  come  in  the  great e*(t 
numbers  from  Austrian  and  Kuasian  Poland,  until 
the  flow  from  German  Poland  has  largely  diminishetl. 
The  immigration  within  the  past  ten  yean  has  been 
as  follows:  from  Russia,  53  per  cent;  fmm  Austria 
about  43  per  eeai;  and  only  a  fraotion  over  4  per  eent 
from  the  Prussian  or  Cmmaa  portion.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  a>e  at  present  about  3,000,000 
Poles  in  the  United  States,  counting  the  nativi«-born. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  almost  solidly  Catholic; 
the  dL>isidenl  ;iiid  disturbing  element.^  amcmg  them 
being  but  eomparat  n  ely  small,  while  there  is  no 

furrlv  Protestant  element  at  ail.  They  have  one 
olish  bishop,  about  7.')0  priests,  and  some  .120 
churches  and  chapels,  besides  3.'i5  sciiools.  There 
are  lar^e  numbers,  both  men  and  wonun,  whi>  are 
members  of  the  various  religious  communities.  I  he 
Poles  publish  some  70  newspajHTs,  amonpt  them 
nine  dailies,  20  of  which  arc  purely  Catholic  publi- 
eal&Dns.  Their  religious  and  national  societies  are 
large  and  flouri.shing;  and  altogether  the  Pohsh  cl<>- 
ment  is  active  and  progressive. 

V.  RusaiANs  {Ho^itimniH;  adjective  rotmtki,  Rus- 
sian).— ^The  Russian  Empire  ii  the  largnt  nation  in 
£iBope»  and  its  Slavic  inhabitants  (exclusive  of  Poles) 
are  eonmosed  of  Great  Roasians  or  NorUiem  Russians, 
WTiite  Russians  or  Western  Rus^<iat\s,  and  the  Little 
Russians  (Huthenians)  or  Southern  Russians.  The 
(.real  Kus^^iiuiH  dw(  1!  in  the  central  and  northern 
purLs  of  tile  iinpire  atxiund  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  are  so  called  in  allusion  to  their  stature  and 
great  (ireduHiJiiunce  in  number,  government,  and 
lanjiua^e.  The  White  Russians  are  so  calletl  from 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry, 
and  inhabit  the  provine«>s  Iving  on  the  bonlers  of 
Poland — Vitebsk,  NIohilcfT,  Minsk,  Vilna,andGro<lno. 
Their  lan^iage  differs  but  slightly  from  Great  Ru^ 
sian,  inclming  towards  Polish  and  Old  Slavonic 
The  Little  Russians  (so  ealleil  from  their  low  stature) 
differ  considerably  from  the  (Jreat  Rii.ssians  in  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  thev  inhabit  the  Provinces  of 
Kieff,  Kharkoff,  Tchemigoll,  Poltavji^  Podolia,  and 
Volhynia,  and  they  aro  alio  found  outside  the  Empire 
of  Russia  in  Galieia,  Hukovinu,  and  Hungary  (see 
below,  VI.  RrTHKNiANs).  The  Great  Russians  may 
be  regardeil  as  tie'  norm  of  the  Hu--.>ian  pe()]jie.  Their 
langua^'e  became  l!ie  latinuaKi-  of  the  court  and  of 
literature,  just  as  II iijh  <  e  rman  and  Tuscan  Italian 
did,  and  iliev  form  ihc  (i\er\v  helming;  iiinjorify  of  the 
inhabitant s  of  the  Hus--iati  h'.mpire.  They  an'  prac- 
ttetilly  nil  (.iretk  (>rth<Ml<»x,  the  Catholics  in  liu<si;i 
beiiiK  Poles  or  Germans  where  they  are  of  the  Roman 
Rite,  and  Little  Russians  (Ruthcnians)  where  they 
are  of  the  (Jre^'k  Rite. 

The  Russians  have  long  been  settled  in  America, 
for  Alaska  was  Russian  territory  before  it  was  pur- 
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phas»Hl  by  the  rnit<<!  States  in  1867.  The  Russian 
(Irwk  Urthwlux  churdi  h;i.s  bwn  on  American  boiI 
for  over  a  century.  Ihc  inunigrution  from  KuKsia 
k  however  coru{Ki«jed  ot  ven>'  Itr'  Russians.  It  in 
Miiicipally  iu:i<l(-  up  of  Jews  (Russian  and  Polish), 
Poles,  and  Lithuanians.  Out  of  an  average  emigra- 
tion of  from  250,000  to  260,000  annually  from  the 
Russian  Empire  to  the  United  States,  66  per  eeot  have 
been  Jews  and  only  from  three  to  five  per  cent  aotual 
Rueaiane.  Neverthelen  the  Rusaian  neaaant  and 
woriciDK  ebai  are  active  cmiRraatfl.  ana  the  eonxlus 
from  E^iropean  ]l«nia  ia  relatively  laree.  But  it 
'»  direeted  eastwanl  instead  of  to  the  west,  for  Ruflda 
in  intent  upon  settling  up  her  va«t  prairie  landH  in 
Siberia,  Iiindraneos  are  placed  in  the  way  of  those 
Ru.s'^iaiis  ic\(f[)t  the  Jfw.'')  who  would  Icavr  for 
America  or  llie  we.si  of  Euroix',  wliile  imiucemeiils 
anil  u<l\ ant.i>;i-s  arc  oPTered  lor  settlers  in  Siberia. 
F'lr  the  piu>t  tivo  years  about  500,UUO  llu.ssians  have 
annually  niiKrat«"d  to  Siberia,  a  number  e<iual  to 
opf'-half  the  immigrants  yearly  receivi'<l  by  the 
I'nilod  States  from  all  sources.  They  go  in  (ircaf 
colonies  and  are  aided  by  the  Rustsian  Government 
by  grants  of  land,  loans  of  money,  and  low  transporta- 
tion. New  towns  and  cities  have  aprunc  up  all  over 
SitM>ria,  which  an>  not  even  on  our  mape,  thus  rivaUing 
I  he  American  aetllement  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  North- 
\Ve«t.  Many  Rlnnatt  religious  colonists,  other  than 
the  Jew*,  liave  oome  to  Amueriea;  but  often  th^  an 
not  wholly  of  Slavic  blood  or  are  Little  Runiane 
(Ruthenians).  It  therefore  happens  that  there  are 
•wry  few  Russians  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  other  ri  it  lonulities  There  arc,  according  to  the 
latent  rjftimalt^.  about  T.'.OOO,  chiefly  m  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Middle  WCst,  There  h:w  been  a  Russian 
colony  in  San  Fratici-co  for  aixlv  years,  and  they  are 
nunterous  in  and  anmnd  New  York  City. 

The  Kus,«ian  Orihodmc  f'hurch  is  well  established 
here,  .\boiit  a  tlurd  of  the  Russians  in  the  Unitttl 
States  arc  opiKwieri  to  it,  being  of  the  anli-goveni- 
menf,  aemi- revolutionary  t)-pe  of  immigrant.  But 
the  others  are  enthuMia^itic  in  support  of  their  Church 
and  tli<<ir  national  customs,  yet  their  Church  includes 
not  only  them  but  the  Little  Russians  of  Bukovina 
and  a  very  large  nimtber  of  Greek  Catholics  of  Gali- 
ei*  and  Hunciuy  whom  thear  have  induced  to  leave 
the  Oatholie  and  enter  the  OrihodoK  CSnureh.  The 
Rusman  Church  in  the  United  Statee  is  endowed  by 
the  ti«ar  and  the  Holy  Governing  Sjnod,  hesidee 
having  the  support  of  Russian  missionary  societies 
at  home,  and  is  upon  a  flourishing  tiauncial  basis 
in  th<'  Uniti-d  States.  It  now  (1911)  has  83  churches 
and  chapcLs  in  the  United  States,  15  in  Alaska,  and 
IS  in  Camida,  making  »  total  of  126  places  of  wor- 
ship, b<Tsides  a  theological  senun.^r\'-  al  Minneapolis 
aiicl  a  m<mastery  at  South  Canaan,  t  r  :!  ylvania. 
Their  pn-nent  clergy  i.**  «Hiiji«>se<i  of  one  archbishop, 
one  bwhop,  6  proto-priesta,  89  s^n  idar  priests,  2 
arrhimamuitee,  2  hegumens,  and  Ih  monastic  priests, 
making  a  totd  of  119,  while  they  also  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  Servian  and  SjTian  Orthodox  eVrtr^,' 
b^«ide«.  Ijitely  they  tot)k  over  a  Greek  Catliolic 
sisterhood,  and  now  have  four  Basilian  nuns.  The 
United  States  ii>  now  divided  up  into  the  following 
six  districts  of  the  Russian  Ghurch,  intended  tu  be 
the  territory  for  future  dioeoMe:  New  Yoik  and  the 
New  England  States;  Penn«yK-«iia  and  the  Atlantic 
iftatns;  Pittsburg  anil  the 'Middle  West;  Western 
Pa/'ifir  Stnttw;  Canada:  and  Alaska.  Their  statis- 
tics of  chim-h  population  have  not  be«-n  publiBhe<l 
hitelv  in  thf'ir  year-books.  an<l  much  of  their  urowlh 
ha.**  been  of  Inle  years  by  adiiilioiis  gainwi  from  the 
Greek  Cath'  lie  Hulhetiians  of  Galicia  and  Hunsrury, 
and  i*  «i«ie  lurKciv  to  the  active  an«I  energetic  work 
an<l  financial  sui>|M)rt  of  the  Russian  clutrcn  aUthori- 
tiro  at  Ht.  Petersburg  and  Moticow. 

Thiy  have  the  "Rusakogre  nr»v(wlaviifl|yeOfaaliebaB> 
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tvo  Vzaiinopomoshchi"  (Ruasian  Orthmlox  Mutual 
.\id  Society)  for  men,  founded  in  1S9.'),  now  (19ll)hav- 
iuK  1!)9  councils  and  7072  ineniljer>i,  iind  thewotnen'.s 
division  of  the  siune,  founded  in  1907,  with  32  councils 
and  tiiKt  memberM.  They  publish  two  church  papers, 
"American  Orthodox  Messenger",  and  Svit"; 
although  there  are  some  nine  otlrar  Russian  papeis 
published  by  Jews  and  Socialists. 

VI.  RuTHnOAin  (Rittin;  adjective  rtMsiy.  Ruthe* 
nian). — ^These  are  the  southem  braonh  nt  ib»  Rua< 
sian  family,  extending  from  the  middle  of  Austria- 
Himgary  across  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  The  use 
of  the  adjective  rn»stqf  by  both  the  Ruthenians  and 
the  Russians  permits  it  to  be  translated  into  J'.'iiKlish 
by  the  word  "Kuthetuan"  or  "llussian".  They 
are  also  called  Little  Hu.ssians  {Malmonsintit)  in  the 
Empire  of  Russia,  and  .sometimes  Ru.s.'^iiuiki  in  Hun- 
gary. The  appellations  "Little  Hu.ssians"  and 
' Ruthemiins''  have  coirie  to  have  aliiKJst  a  technical 
ineanirifj,  the  former  indicatiiiK  subjects  of  (he  itus- 
ttian  Ilmnire  who  are  of  the  Greek  cirlhmlox  Church, 
and  the  latter  those  who  are  in  Austria-Hungary  ana 
are  Cathulics  of  the  Greek  Rite.  Those  who  are 
active  m  the  Fsnsfatvie  moveuent  and  arc  Russo* 
philes  are  very  anxiouB  to  have  them  called  "RwH 
sians",  no  matter  whence  they  come.  The  Ruthe> 
nians  arc  of  the  original  Ruaso-Slavic  raoe,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  peoples  making  op  the  present 
Russian  Rmpire.  They  are  spread  all  over  the  south- 
em  part  of  Russia,  in  the  provinces  of  Kieff,  KharkofT, 
TchemiMfiT,  Pbltava,  Podolia.  and  Volhynia  ise^' 
above,  v.  RtrssiANs),  but  by  force  of  government ;d 
pressiurp  and  restrictive  laws  are  being  slowly  made 
into  Creat  Ru.^wians.  Only  within  the  past  five 
years  hius  the  us*-  of  their  own  form  of  language  and 
their  own  Dewsj),aper»  and  press  bwn  allowed  ny  law 
in  Russia.  Nearly  every  Rutheni,in  author  in  the 
empire  hm^  written  hi"  chief  works  in  (treat  Ru-'^siun, 
becau.so  denied  the  u.se  of  his  own  language.  They 
are  also  sprejid  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Lublin, 
in  Poland ;  Galicia  anu  Bukovina,  in  Austria^  and  the 
Counties  of  Szepes,  Saros,  Abauj,  Zemplin,  Ung. 
Mannos,  and  Bereg,  in  Hungary.  They  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  develop  in  Austria  and  abo  in 
Hungar>'.  In  the  latter  country  they  an  ekiady 
allied  with  the  Slovaks,  and  many  01  them  neik 
the  8k>vak  language.  They  are  all  of  tiiQ  urook 
Rite,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Rtmia  and 
Btikovina  are  Catholics.  Thcv  use  the  Russian 
alphabet  for  their  language,  anu  in  Bukovina  and  a 
portion  of  Galicia  have  a  phonetic  spelling,  thus  dif- 
fering larKeI\'  from  Great  Russfaui,  even  in  words  that 
are  comtiiun  to  both. 

Their  immij?rat ion  to  America  commenced  in  ]SS0 
as  labourers  in  the  coal  mincf!  nf  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  has steiK  lily  incn  it-^sl  ever  since.  Although 
they  were  the  prw iri'sl  cla.><s  of  [x-asunls  and  labourers, 
illiterate  for  tlie  most  part  and  unable  to  priu^j)  the 
English  language  or  American  customs  when  they  ar- 
rtve«l,  they  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  scale  of  pmsperity 
and  are  now  rivalling  the  other  pat ionalit ies  in  pro- 
p«i8.  Greek  Ruthenianchurchesand institutionsare 
being  establiehed  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and  their 
eUigy  and  sdMwIs  are  steadily  advaaeinK.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  Uwreare  now 
(1911)  between  480,000  and  500,000  of  them,  oount- 
ing  immigrants  and  native  bum.  Their  immigration 
for  the  past  five  years  has  b<'<'n  as  follows:  1907, 
2»,t).si;  loas.  ll>.:{lil:  lHO'.t,  l.^SOH;  IfllO,  27,907; 
I'Jll,  I7,7'2};  beinn  an  a\('rage  of  20,000  a  year. 
They  have  chi<  tly  settled  in  theStateof  Peiinsyh aiu.i, 
over  half  of  them  tiein^  there:  but  Ohio,  New  \  ork, 
New  , jersey,  and  lllmoi>i  have  large  numbers  of  them. 
The  (ireek  Hile  in  the  Slavonic  lanEiiage  is  firmly 
establifihed  thronuli  them  iii  tlie  I  nited  States,  but 
they  suffer  greatly  from  RiLwian  Ort  hodox  endeavours 
tp  wad  thsm  from  the  Gfttholio  Church,  as  well  as 
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from  fnqiWDl  internal  dffiiwioiii  (cliieflv  of  an  old- 
world  political  nature)  Bmong  theoiflelves.  Thcv 
have  152  Greek  Catholic  ehurchcit,  with  a  Greek 
clergy  consiatrnK  of  a  Greek  Catholic  biahop  who  has 
his  seat  at  Philadelphia,  but  without  diocesan  powers 
as  yet,  and  127  priests,  of  whom  9  are  Ua^ilian  monks. 
During  1911  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  nuns  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Basil  were  introduced.  The  Ruthenians 
have  flourahing  religious  mutual  benefit  societies, 
irtrich  dao  MHst  in  um  building  of  Greek  churahea. 
The  "Somdineniyn  Gnko^Catolidudcikh  Bretstv" 
(Greek  C^tholie  Union)  in  ito  senior  dhrirfon  has  509 
brotherhoods  or  oouneih  and  80,256  membets, 
while  the  junior  division  has  226  brotherhoods  ana 
15,200  members;  the  "Rusaky  Narodny  SojW 
(Riithonian  National  Union)  has  301  brotherhoods 
and  ir),2fX)  riictiibeni;  while  the  "ObKhchcfitvo  Ru»- 
nkikh  Hrut-t .  "  Society  of  Russian  Brotherhotwl ;  Ikui 
129  brothcrhiMxirf  iin(f  73.')0  members.  There  ore 
also  many  Kiilhcniaiis  who  bolonn  to  .Slovak  orRaniza- 
tion.s.  The  Ruthenians  publish  some  ten  pap«r8, 
of  which  the  "Amerikanskv  Rusnky  Viestnik", 
"Svoboda",  and  "  Duahpastyr  are  the  priru  ipal  ones. 

VII.  Servians  {Srbin;  adjective  srn.skt.  .Ser- 
vian).— This  designation  applies  not  only  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia,  but  inohldM 
the  oeople  of  the  following  countries  forming  n  no- 
Krapnical  althou^  not  a  political  whole:  aottt&Bm 
Hun|gBqr,^  thB  Jiin^omii  of  Senrin  and  Montenagra^ 
the  Tuiudi  Pkovmeea  of  Koaaovo,  Weatani  Macn 
donia  and  Novi-Basar,  and  the  annexed  Auatrian 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Hcnsegovina.  Hie  laat 
two  provinro.s  may  be  said  to  furnish  the  shadowy 
boundary  line  between  the  Croatians  and  the  Ser- 
vians. The  two  peoples  are  ethnologirally  the  same, 
and  the  .Sm'ian  ana  Otmtian  languages  are  merely 
two  diale<  tM  of  the  same  Slavic  tongue.  Ser>-ian8  are 
sometimes  rallod  the  Shlakavski,  because  the  Ser- 
vian word  for  "what"  in  i<hti>,  while  the  Cniats  vise 
the  word  chfi  for  "what",  and  Croatifin.«j  are  called 
Chakavski.  The  Croatians  are  Roman  Cathotira 
and  use  the  Roman  alphabet  (latinica),  whilst  the 
Servians  are  Greek  Orthodox  and  use  the  Cyrillo- 
Huasian  alphabet  (ciriiicu),  with  additional  signs  to 
express  8i)ecial  sounds  not  fnutid  in  the  Rnaaian. 
Servians  who  hai^pen  to  be  Roman  Catholics  are 
called  BunJeiHici  (disturbers,  dissenters). 

Servian  unmifEration  to  tne  United  Stntea  did  noi 
eonunenee  until  about  1882,  wliea  several  Inmdnd 
Montanagrina  and  Serviana  came  with  the  I>alnia» 
tianB  ana  settled  in  California.  It  bejtan  to  increase 
lainly  in  1&03  and  wa-s  at  its  hicbest  m  1907.  They 
afalargcly  settled  in  reiuisylvania,  Ohitt,  and  Illinois. 
Tbere  are  no  governnieiital  Htati.><tics  showin){  how 
many  So^^•ian.'^  cdine  from  .Sfrvia  and  how  many 
from  the  surrniiiidinn  provinces.  The  Servian  Gov- 
ernrnriir  I'stahli.shed  a  special  con.sular  office  in 
New  ^iirk  City  tti  look  after  Servian  immigration. 
There  are  now  (.1911)  about  15(),(KX)  .Servians  in  the 
United  States.  Thev  are  looate<l  as  follows:  New 
England  States,  2.5;000:  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
50,000;  Middle  Western  States,  25,000;  Western  and 
Pacific  States,  2.5,000;  and  the  remainder  throughout 
the  Southern  States  and  Alaska.  They  have  brou|Jit 
with  them  their  Orthodox  clergy,  and  are  at  nreacnt 
affiliated  with  ti»  Russian  OrtflodoK  C!hurcn  liere 
although  they  fspeet  shortly  to  have  their  own  nar 
tfamal  bidiop.  Hiey  now  (1911)  hav«  in  the  Vnited 
Statea  20  churches  (of  which  five  are  in  Pennsylvania) 
and  14  clergv.  of  whom  S  are  monks  and  6  seculars. 
They  publish  eight  newspapers  in  .Servian,  of  which 
"Amerikanski  .Srbobran'  of  Pitt.Hbiirg,  "Srbobran" 
of  .New  York,  and  "Srpuki  f!la,snik"  of  San  FraneiMi  o 
are  the  most  important.  They  have  a  larjje  nunilwr 
of  church  and  patriotic  societie.n,  of  which  the  .Serb 
Federation  "Sioga"  (Concord)  with  131  dnJtva  or 
oouneOa  and  ovw  10^000  menberB  and  "Pknavjatn" 


(I'rogrcss),  compoeed  of  Ser\'ians  from  Boanin  and 

Herzegovina,  are  the  most  prominent. 

VIII.  Su)v.\K,s  (Slovak,  adji  rtivo  aloventkyj  Slo- 
vak).— These  occupy  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  upon  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  ranging  over  a  territory 
comprising  the  Counties  of  Possony,  Nyitra,  Bars, 
Hont,  Zoiyom,  Trenrsn^n,  Turocz,  Ar\'a,  Liptd. 
Szepes,  S^roe,  Zemplin,  Ung,  Abauj,  Gomdr,  and 
Niigna.  A  well-defined  ethnieal  line  ia  all  that 
divldea  the  Slovaka  from  the  Rutlianiana  and  the 
Magyan.  Their  language  k  •Imoat  tlw  aame  ae  tlie 
Bohemian,  for  they  received  thdr  Uteimture  and  their 
mode  of  WTiting  it  from  the  Bohemians,  and  even 
now  nearly  all  the  Protestant  Slovak  literature  ui 
from  Bohemian  souree,-<.  It  nius!  be  rernenifx'red 
however  (hat  the  Huhciniaiis  and  .Mtjraviaii.s  dwell 
on  the  nortliern  nide  nf  t)ie  Carpathian  mountains 
in  Austria,  whil.st  the  Slovaks  are  on  the  sfiuth  of 
the  CiU"pathuiii.s  and  are  whnll\  in  limitary.  Heiwt>en 
the  Moravians  and  the  Slovaks,  dwelling  .so  near  to 
one  another,  the  relationship  was  especially  close. 
The  Slovak  and  Moravian  people  were  among  those 
who  first  heard  the  story  of  Christ  from  the  Slavonic 
uxistles  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and  at  one  time 
their  tribes  must  have  extende<l  down  to  the  Danube 
and  the  southern  Slavs.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians) 
came  in  from  Asia  and  the  East,  and  like  a  wedge 
divided  thia  graup  of  nortbacn  Suva  from  thoae  on 
the  south. 

The  Slovaks  have  had  no  independent  history  and 
have  endured  succeesively  Polish  rule,  Magyar  con- 
c^uest,  Tatar  invasions,  German  invading  colonial^ 
tion,  Hussite  raids  from  Bohemia,  and  the  dynastic 
wars  of  Hunjcary.  In  ISl.s— when  re\-(ilution 
and  rebellion  were  in  the  air,  the  Hunparian.i  began 
their  war  apain>t  Au>lria;  tlie  Slovaks  in  turn  rose 
against  the  HuiiKanaiis  for  their  language  and  national 
cu.stonis,  hnl  on  the  niiHlusion  of  |)eace  they  were 
again  incorporate*!  as  part  of  Hungary  without  any 
of  their  rights  reeogniztHi.  Later  they  were  ruthlessly 
put  down  when  they  refused  to  carry  out  the  Hun- 
garian decrees,  particular^  as  they  had  ralhed  to 
the  support  of  the  Austrian  throne.  In  1S61  the 
Slovaks  presented  their  famous  Memorandum  to 
the  Imperial  Throne  of  Austria,  praying  for  a  bill 
of  rights  and  for  their  autonomous  nationality. 
Stephen  Moyaes,  the  distiingiiiahffid  Slovak  Catlio& 
hiabop,  beaoun^t  the  emperor  to  grant  natioaal 
and  language  n^ts  to  them.  The  whole  movemaal 
awoke  popular  enthusiasm,  Catholics  and  Protcstante 
working  together  for  the  common  good.  In  1S62 
high  s<'h(Kjl.s  were  opiied  for  Slovaks;  the  famous 
"Sloxenska  Matica'  ,  tn  juiMish  Slovak  books  and 
works  of  art  and  to  fo.ster  the  study  of  the  Slovak 
history  and  language,  was  foiuuksl;  and  in  1870  the 
(^atholics  al.so  foimiie<i  the  "Socii'ty  of  .St.  Voylech'', 
which  iK'came  a  jiow  erful  heljK'r.  Slovak  newspajvrs 
spning  into  exi.stence  and  150  reading  clubs  and 
Imrariea  were  established.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
.\ustrian  arms  at  Sadowa  in  1800,  preesiire  was  re- 
sumed to  split  the  empire  into  tWO  parts,  Austrian 
and  Hungarian,  each  of  which  was  practically  inde- 
pendent. The  Slovaks  thenceforth  came  wholly 
uiuler  Hungarian  rule.   Then  the  Law  of  Nationals 


tiee  was  passed  which  reeogniaed  the  predominant 
« the  Magyan^  but  gave  aame  amaH  neog- 

nition  to  the  other  minor  nauonaHtiea,  auoh  an  the 


poaition  i 


Slovaks,  by  allowing  (hem  to  hnve  ofaurdMB  and 

sehools  conducted  in  (heir  own  langtiage. 

In  1S7S  the  activi'  Magyarizat ifin  of  lliinp;iry  was 
undertaken.  The  doeiritie  wa.s  mooted  that  a  native 
of  t\\f  Kingdom  of  Hungary  could  not  in'  a  patriot 
uriUw  he  s|>oke,  thoucht,  and  felt  sts  a  .Magyar.  A 
■'Slovak  of  e<iucat  mu  w  In  t  lem.'iined  true  tn  his  ancestry 
(and  it  must  be  rcmeml>ercd  that  the  Slovaks  were 
there  long  before  theHungariana  came)  wnaceneidaped 
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defidcaH  in  ntiiotiim.  Tbe  mort  adviHieed  politiml 
Tiew  WM  tlist  a  compMoko  with  the  Slovalu  was 

impossible;  that  there  was  but  one  expedient,  to  wipe 
theui  out  far  as  poasible  by  asminilation  with  the 
Maio'ara.  Kiovak  schools  and  ioHtitutioiis  were 
ordered  to  be  clo«3cd,  the  charter  of  the  'Matioa" 
was  aimiilli'd,  and  its  library  and  rirh  hLstoriral  and 
artii<tic  rDllictions,  as  well  as  it«  fiiri<l.s,  were  (•(jiifi.'s- 
cated.  Incniialities  of  c\t  ry  kimi  before  the  ia v. 
were  deviM  cl  inr  !he  undniiig  ol  the  islovaks  an<i  i  iu  ii- 
ing  thciri  into  Hinit£iirian>;  so  much  so  that  one  of 
tbcir  authors  likened  them  to  the  Irish  in  their 
troublee.  The  Hungarian  authorities  in  their  en- 
deftvour  to  suppress  the  Slovak  nationality  went 
even  to  the  extent  of  taking  awav  Slovak  chUdrcn 
to  be  brought  up  as  Magyars,  and  forbade  them  to 
use  their  Language  in  school  and  church.  The 
2,000^000  Gat£i)Ue  Sbvaka  clung  to  their  laogiiagB 
and  Slavic  eustonu,  but  the  dn^y  were  educated 
in  their  seminaries  through  the  medium  of  the  Magyar 
tongue  and  rrquircd  in  their  parishes  to  conform  to 
the  state  idea.  Among  t  he  7r>().(KM)  I'rot  ost  ant  Slovaks 
the  CJovemmeul  went  lvcii  further  by  taking  control 
of  their  synods  and  bishops.  r]\on  Slovak  family 
names  were  chnnjfed  to  Hungarian  onos,  and  prefer- 
ment was  only  through  Hungarian  t-hannds.  Natu- 
m!!y,  n^ligion  d«cajeid  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
ri  |>ri>v>*-d  nationaht^.  Slovak  priests  did  not  per- 
form their  duties  with  ardour  or  diligence,  but  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  mere  roiiiiiic  of  canonical 
ohligntioa.  There  are  no  monks  or  reUgious  orders 
among  the  Slovaks  and  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
kind  of  community  life.  Catechetical  instruction 
IB  at  a  minimum  and  is  ret|uired  to  be  given  whenever 
poesibk  through  tlie  medium  of  the  Htmninan  Ian* 
guage.  Thero  is  no  hudc  of  prieata  in  the  Slovak 
oountnr,  yet  the  piaeUee  of  enlemniiiiig  the  reception 
of  the  nnt  communion  by  the  chfldren  is  unknown 
anil  many  other  forms  of  Catholic  devotion  are 
omitted.  Even  the  Holy  Rosary  Society  was 
dissolved,  because  its  dfn  otions  and  proof-(xling8  were 
ccmdueled  in  S!o\ak.  The  rmult  of  governmental 
n--tneiion  of  any  national  expression  has  been  a 
cfiiM[ili  re  liuk  "f  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Slovak 
priest h<H Mi,  ;ind  it  w  needless  to  speak  of  the  result 
upon  their  fhicks.  In  the  ea.'item  part  of  (ho  Slovak 
territorj'  where  there  were  Slovak-sjx'akitig  Creek 
Catholics,  they  fared  slightiy  bett«r  in  r£Kard  to 
the  attempts  to  make  them  Hungarians.  There  the 
liturg>'  was  Slavonic  and  the  clergy  who  ustni  the 
Mac'ar  tongue  still  were  in  close  touch  with  their 
people  through  the  offices  of  the  Church.  All  this 
preMUre  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  tended  to 
produce  an  aettva  Slovak  emignition  (o  America, 
while  bad  hamate  and  taxation  also  eoatributed. 

A  few  inunigranta  came  to  America  in  1S64  and 
their  wieeess  brought  others.  In  (he  late  ueventiwi 
tlw  Slovak  ex«lus  was  well  marked,  and  by  1RK2  it 
w!u»  su(fi<'iently  important  to  he  in^  estigated  by  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  directions 
given  tri  represa  it.  The  American  iiauiigration 
fiinires  inrlientc  the  first  imjiortant  Slovak  influx 
ill  l^Tii  \k  hen  1:500  immigrsntf  esmo  from  Hungary, 
whi'  h  ro-e  to  KKX)  in  ls.st)  and  to  nearly  15,000  in 
})^h4,  nuimt  uf  them  settling  in  the  mining  and  indus- 
trial regions  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first  they  camo 
from  the  Counties  of  Zemplin,  Saros,  Ssepea^and 
Ung,  where  there  were  also  many  Ilutheniaae.  THjey 
were  called  "Huns"  or  "Hunkics",  and  were  used 
at  Ant  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  strikers.  They 
wcte  very  poor  and  willing  to  work  for  little  when 
tb^  amved,  and  were  aooordinsly  bated  by  the 
membera  of  the  vanoUB  unioiB.  The  Slovak  girb, 
!9ce  the  Irish,  moetly  went  hlto  wrvice,  and  b^twe 
they  had  almoNt  no  exi>en8c  for  living  managed  to 
earn  more  than  the  men.  To-day  Ihc  Slovaks  of 
Anwrioa  aie  bfynning  to  poenae  a  national  eultura 
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and  orgRniaation,  which  jHeeente  a  atnkin^  eontnat 
to  the  eramped  develi^ment  of  their  knunien  in 
Hungary.  Iheirinmuaaiionof  laieyeanhaaninged 
annuallv  from  52,368  m  1906  to  S3,416  m  1910. 

Altogether  it  is  wtimated  that  there  are  now  some 
560,000  Slovaks  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
native  bom.  They  are  t^prea<!  tliroutcliout  the coun- 
tr%',  chiefly  in  the  following  stales;  Pc«u»ylvaiiia,  270,- 
fXM);  Ohio'.  7."),rHH);  Illinois,  50,000;  New  Jersey,  50,000; 
New  Yurk,  33,(XX);  Connecticut,  20,000;  Indiana, 
15,000;  Missouri,  10,000;  whilst  they  range  from  5000 
to  a  few  hundreds  in  the  other  states.  About  450,000 
of  them  are  Roman  C'atholiee,  10i,0Q0Gieek  CatholioB 
and  95,000  Protestants. 

The  first  Slovak  Catholic  church  in  the  United 
States  was  founded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kossaiko  at 
Stroator,  Illinois,  and  was  dedicated  8  Dec,  1883. 
Following  this  he  also  built  St.  Joseph's  Church  at 
Haileton.  Pennsylvania,  in  1884.  In  1880  Rev. 
Stedhen  Furdek  founded  the  Church  of  St.  Ladidae 
at  Clevdand,  Ohio,  together  with  a  fine  paraehial 
school,  both  of  which  were  dedicated  by  Bishop  Gil- 
mour.  The  American  bishops  were  anxious  to  get 
Slovak  p^i(■^t.s  for  the  inerea.sitiK  ininiinrat  ion,  and 
Bishop  Giltnour  sent  Father  Furdi'k  to  Ihingarv  fi^r 
that  jiurpos^".  The  Hungarian  hishojxs  wer<>  unwilling 
to  send  Slovak  priest.s  at  first,  hut  as  iniiiiiKratittn 
increa-^ed  they  ac-ced<'<l  to  the  request.  At  present 
(lyil)  the  Catholic  Slovaks  have  a  eler^y  eon.sisting 
of  one  bishop  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Koudelka)  imd  1(4 
priests,  and  nave  134  churches  situated  as  follows: 
in  Pennsylvania,  81  (Dioceses  of  Altoona,  10;  Erie,  4; 
Harrisburg,  3;  Philadelphia,  15:  Pittsburg,  35;  and 
Scranton,  14) ;  in  Ohio,  14  (in  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland, 
12,  and  Columbus,  2);  in  Illinois,  10  (in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  7;  and  Peoria,  3);  in  New  Jersey, 
11  (in  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  7;  and  Trenton,  4); 
b  New  Yoric,  6;  and  in  the  Stales  of  Conneetieut,  S; 
Indiana,  2;  Wisconsin,  2:  and  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Alabama,  andf  West  Virginia,  one  each. 
Some  of  the  Slovak  rhurch  buildings  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  c  hurch  an  hitecture.  There  arc  also 
:<()  Slovak  parocliia!  sebool.s,  iliut  of  Our  Lady  Mary 
in  Cleveland  having  T.'jt)  jiupils.  They  have  also 
introduced  an  American  order  of  Slovak  nun.s,  tlie 
Sisters*  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  are 
established  under  the  direction  of  IJishop  Hohan  in 
the  Diocese  of  Scranton,  where  they  have  four  schools. 

The  Protestant  Slovaks  followed  the  example  of 
the  CathoUcs  and  established  their  first  chun  h  at 
Streator,  Illinois,  in  1885,  and  later  founded  a  i  hurch 
at  Minneapohs  in  1888,  and  from  1800  to  1894  three 
churches  in  Pennsylvania.  They  now  hnve  in  the 
United  Stales  60  Slovak  churches  and  coogrepationa 
fof  which  28  an  in  Feunsylvania),  with  34  romisters 
(not  including  eome  5  Fnehyterian  clergymen),  who 
are  organtaedunder  the  name  (rf  "The  Slovak  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  America".  The  Slovaks 
nave  a  large  number  of  organizations.  The  principal 
Catholic  ones  are:  Prva  Katolfcka  Slox  enskd  Jednota 
(Fir!<t  Slovak  Catholic  Union ),  for  men,  33,000 
lueiiiber.^;  Pennsylvdnska  Slo\ensk;l  Hitnsko  a 
Cn'ekt)  KatoHcka  Jeilnoia  (Peiinisylv.ania  Slovak 
Roman  an<i  C.n-ek  Catholic  Union),  7'>(M)  members; 
Pr\-a  Katoik-ka  Sloven-skd  Zenskii  .Jednota  fFirst 
Catholic  Slovak  Women's  Union),  I'J.OOO  niemliers; 
PcnnsylvAnska  Slovenskd  Zcn.skA  Jednota  (Pennsyl- 
vania Slovak  Women's  I'nion),  3500  members; 
Zivena  (Women's  League),  6000  members.  There 
are  also:  Ndro<ln<'  Slovensk^  Snolok  (National 
Slovak  Society),  which  takes  m  all  Slovaks  except 
Jews,  28,000  members;  Evunjt'llcka  Slovencktl  Jed- 
nota CEvansielical  Lutheran  Slovak  Union),  8000 
members;  KalvHiflkA  Slovendci  Jednota  (Preabv^ 
terian  Slovak  Union),  1000  iiH-mbers;  Neodyie^ 
Ndrodny  Slovenalr^  Spolok  (Independent  National 
Sbvak  Society),  9000  memben.  They  also  have  a 
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lar^  anrl  enterprising  Press,  publishing  some  four- 
t«Hn  t>i'!><  rf*  ihc  chief  ones  are:  "Slovensk^  Den- 
nik"  (Slovak  Journal),  a  daily,  of  Pittsburg;  "Slovak 
V  Amerike"  (Slovak  in  America),  of  New  York: 
"Narodne  Novtny"  (National  N«<raX^a  weddy,  of 
Pittaburs,  Pennsylvania,  with  38,000  droulfttWD; 
"Jednota"  (The  union),  also  a  weekly,  of  Middle- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  with  35,000  circulation;  and 
"Bratatvo"  (Urothorhood)  of  Wilkos-Barrc,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Therti  are  also  Protestant  and  Socialistic 
Slovak  journals,  whose  circulation  is  small.  Among 
the  distinguished  Slovaks  in  the  United  States  may 
be  mentioned  Kev.  Joseph  Murp;M  of  Wilkes-Barrc, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  work  iiinong;  his  people,  has 
perfpctfil  sf'voral  iiucntions  in  wireless  t<>legraphy 
and  is  favourably  known  in  other  scientific  matters. 

IX.  Six>VBNB8  (Sloiietiec;  adjective  slovenski,  Slove- 
nian).— ^Thcse  come  chiefly  from  south-western 
Austria,  from  the  Provinces  of  Camiola  {Kranjako; 
Get.,  Krain).  Carinthia  {KoroSco;  Ger.,  Kdrntm), 
and  StATia  (Slajer»ko;  Ger..  Steiermark);  an  well  as 
Irom  Besia  (Be^ja)  and  Udine  {Videm)  in  north- 
eaalem  Italy,  and  the  Coast  Lands  (PriMortfeo) 
of  AuitVMb-fljIingary.  Their  neighbours  on  the  south- 
west are  Italians;  on  the  west  and  mnth,  Gennans; 
on  the  east.  Germans  and  Magyars;  and  towards  the 
aouth,  Italians  and  their  Slavic  neighbours  the 
Croatians.  Most  of  them  are  hihngual,  .syx-uking 
not  only  the  Sloveniun  bill  also  the  (ieriiKiii  larif^uai^e. 
For  thi.s  roiLson  they  arc  not  ho  readily  riisting;utshaole 
in  America  the  Other  .Sla\-s,  and  fiave  less  trouble 
in  jissitnilatiiiK  themsclveH.  ,\i  home  the  main 
centres  of  their  languaKp  and  literature  hnvc  been 
Laibach  (Ljubljana),  Klagenfurt  (t'el()\ cc),  Graz 
(Gradec),  and  G6n  (Gorica)^  the  latter  eily  l>eiiig  also 
largely  Italian.  In  America  they  arc  sometimes 
known  as  Austrians,  but  are  more  often  known  as 
"Krainer",  that  being  the  German  adjective  of 
Krain  (Carniola),  from  whence  the  larger  number  of 
them  oome  to  the  Unitmi  8taii»:  sometimes  the  word 
has  even  been  miapranounoea  and  set  down  as 
"Oriner".  The  Slovenes  became  known  somewhat 
eaily  m  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Father 
Faerie  Baraga  was  among  the  first  of  them  to  come 
here  in  1830,  and  began  his  missionary'  work  as  a 
priest  among  the  Indians  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  -Miimcsota,  and  finally  hi-came  the  first  Bishop 
of  Miu-quette,  Michigan.  He  studie<l  the  Indian 
languages  and  WT^te  tlieir  Kriuninars  and  liisiory  in 
his  various  English,  (lernian,  an<i  Slovenian  works. 
He  also  ])uhlishe<l  .sever;il  catechisms  and  reli^iioiis 
works  in  Slm  enian,  and  brouKhl  over  .several  other 
Slovenian  jiriest.s. 

In  Calumet,  Michigan,  the  Slovenes  settled  as 
early  as  iS56;  they  first  appeared  in  Chicago  and  in 
Iowa  about  1863,  and  in  1866  they  founded  their 
chief  farminx  colony  in  Broekway,  Minnesota. 
Here  the^  stiU  preserve  their  own  language  and  all 
thnr  mmute  local  peculiarities.  They  came  to 
Omahnm  1868,andin  1873  their  ui'cnent  mffi  colony 
in  JoUet,  Ilhncwi,  was  founded.  Their  earliest 
settlement  in  New  York  was  towards  the  end  of 
1878,  and  gradually  their  numbers  have  increased 
until  they  havi- churclies  in  Huverstraw  and  Uockland 
Lake,  wher«  tbi-ir  laiiguug**  is  umhI.  I'jwy  have  also 
establisheil  farm  settlements  in  Iowa,  Soutli  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Washington,  ami  in  additional  places  in 
Minnesota.  Their  \erv  active  immigration  he^;an 
in  lSf?2.  and  ha-s  been  (1900-1910)  at  the  rate  of 
from  IKKJO  to  WJOO  annually,  but  has  lately  fallen 
off.  The  official  government  statist jrs  class  them 
along  with  the  Croatians.  There  are  now  (1911) 
in  the  Unit^tl  Slates  a  little  over  120,000  i^venes; 
practically  all  of  them  are  Catholics,  and  with  no 
great  differences  or  factions  among  them.  There  is 
a  leaning  towards  Socialism  in  the  large  mining  and 
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about  30,000;  in  Ohio,  1.5,000;  in  Illinois.  12,000; 
in  Michigan,  8000;  in  Minnesota,  12,000;  in  Colorado, 
10,000;  m  Washington,  10,000;  ux  Montana.  £000; 
in  California,  5000;  aaid  in  fact  there  are  Slovenen 
reported  in  almost  oveiy  atat«  and  territory  tatttak 
Geoigia.  Th«r  hnmvtttfon  was  caused  by  tae 
poverty  of  the  people  at  homo,  especially  as  Camiola 
is  a  rocky  and  mountainous  district  without  murh 
fertility,  and  neglected  even  from  the  times  of  the 
Turkiidi  wars.  Latterly  the  in.stitution  of  Raffeisen 
banks,  debt-payin>c  and  nnitiial  aid  iussoriation.s, 
introduce*!  among  the  people  liy  the  Catholic  jjarty 
iSlovenska  I.jndska  ."stranka).  Ikls  diminishefl  iniini- 
gration  and  enablcnl  them  to  live  more  comfortably 
at  home. 

The  Slovenes  are  noted  for  their  adaptability, 
and  have  given  many  j>rominent  missionary  leaders 
to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Among  them 
arc  Bishops  Baraga,  Mrak,  and  Vcrtin  (of  Marquette), 
StAriha  (of  Lead).  Mid  T^bec  (of  St.  Qoud);  Mon- 
sixnori  Stibil,  Buh,  aiod  Plut;  Abbot  Bemard  Loc- 
nika»  O.S.B.;  and  maay  othen.  There  are  mom  92 
Slovenian  jmentm  in  the  Ututed  States,  and  twenty- 
five  Slovenian  churches.  Many  of  their  chiurhee  are 
quite  fin<',  esj »•(  ially  St.  Joseph's,  Joliet,  Illinois: 
•St.  Joseph's,  Calumet,  .Michigan;  and  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  Sheboygan,  ^^  isc<<nsm.  There  are  also 
mixed  parishes  where  :].'■  si  \ene.s  are  iinitc^d  with 
other  nationahtics,  usually  with  iiubemiiuts,  Slovaks, 
or  (if  rmans.  There  arc  no  exclusively  Slovenian 
religious  communities.  At  St.  John's,  Minnesota, 
there  are  six  Slovenian  Henedictines,  ami  at  Rock- 
land Lake,  New  York,  tli roe  Slovenian  Franci.scans, 
who  are  undertaking  to  establish  a  Slovenian  ana 
Croatian  community.  From  them  much  of  the 
information  herein  has  been  obtained.  The  Francis- 
can nuns  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  have  many  Sloven  inn 
sisters;  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  there  are  i  ral 
Slovenian  sisters  engaged  in  school  work;  and  there 
are  some  Slovenians  among  the  Notre  Dame  Sisteni 
oC  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Archcushop  Ireland  of  St.  Paul, 
Mhweeota,  sent  to  Austria  for  Sbvenian  semmarians 
to  finish  their  education  her&  and  also  appouited 
throe  Slovenian  priests  as  professors  in  his  diocesan 
seminary,  thus  pro\idine  a  Sloveniail-AmericBll 
clergy  for  their  parishes  in  his  province. 

There  ,ire  se\  eral  church  and  benevolent  organisa- 
tions among  the  Slo\enian8  in  America.  The  princi- 
pal ones  are:  Kranjsko  Slovenska  Katoliska  .Itnlnota 
(Krainer  Slovenian  Catholic  ITnion),  organ ize<i  in 
April,  185)4,  now  having  100  councils  and  a  member- 
ship of  12,0(X);  Jugoslovenbka  Katoliska  Jednota 
(South  Slovenian  Catholic  Union),  organited  in 
Jan.,  1901,  having  90  councils  and  8U(K)  members; 
betiides  these  there  are  also  Slovenska  Zapadna 
Zveza  (Slovenian  Western  Union),  with  M  councils 
and  about  3000  members,  DruStva  Sv.  Barbara 
(St.  Baibara  Society),  with  80  councils,  chiefly 
among  miners,  and  the  scmi-eocialistic  Delvadcn 
Podpoma  Zvesa  (Worldnffnen's  BeMvdeat  Unkm), 
with  25  eounemi  and  a  eonsiderable  membei» 
ship.  There  are  also  Sv.  Rafaclova  Druiba  (St. 
Kaphael's  Society),  to  assist  Slovenian  immigrants 
founded  by  Faiher  Kasimir,  O.F.M.,  and  the  Society 
of  StN.  Cyril  and  Met  hod  iui»  to  assist  Slovfiiian  .schools, 
a-s  well  !is  numerous  .sinning  and  );ymnastic  organiza- 
tions. The  Sloveniatis  luiblish  ten  newHtmiiers  in 
the  rnite<l  .Stati's.  Tlie  oldest  is  tlie  Catholic  wix'kly 
" Amerikan.ski  Siovenec"  (Anierican  Slovene),  es- 
tablished in  1891  at  Joliet,  and  it  is  the  organ  of  the 
Krainer  Slovenian  Catholic  Union.  "Glas  Naroda" 
(Voice  of  the  People),  established  in  1892  in  New 
York  City,  Ls  a  daily  paper  somewhat  Liberal  in  its 
views,  but  it  Ui  the  official  organ  of  the  South  .Slavonic 
Catholic  Union  and  the  St.  Barbara  .Society.  "Ave 
Maria"  is  a  religious  monthly  published  by  the 
FnBtmmm  of  Bockland  Lake,  Mew  Yak.  '''Gla»' 
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nik"  (The  Ilfrald)  is  a  wwkly  of  Calutnpt,  Michi- 
gan: jtH  iiro  al-so  "Edinost"  (Unity),  of  Pitt^iurg, 
Penn.sylvania;  "('levplandaka  Anicrika",  of  (Movr- 
land,  Ohio;  "XanMini  \'t*stnik  "  (I'ttipli-'s  \Ie»wt>nKer). 
of  Duluth,  Minni'w)ta;  and  "Slovcnski  Xarwi' 
(Slovenian  People),  of  Pueblo,  Col(jrmlo.  Thore  an? 
aiM)  two  purely  Socialistic  wei-klie:*  in  Chit-ago: 
"Proletarec"  (Proletarian)  and  "(Iki-s  Svobode" 
(Voice  of  Freedom).  A  very  fine  work,  "Amerika 
m  Amorikanci"  (America  and  the  Ainoncaus), 
dawriptive  of  all  the  United  Htatca  and  Slovenian 
yfe  and  development  here,  has  been  published  by 
Firthv  J.  M.  Trunk  at  Klagenfurt,  AuHtria. 

B*U-H.  Our  Slitic  feliof  Citutnt  (Sfw  York.  IMIO);  HorrnT, 
Ar-d'A**  I'ijf'U  a  Sniuim  Cetk'^K'Uolirk-firA  t>wi.(  k- .  Sjdieelt 
Ai^rncJnick  (SU  LouU.  1H1K)J;  KoiiL^cck,  Tht  <'<ithol>c  Bohemtan* 
^  Ute  Umtmi  Stalu  ia  Champlain  Bducator,  (New  York.  Jan.— 
Mar..  1006):  ixv.  3ft-5l:  KAiJcrr,  V  Amerika  (Mndiaon,  1911); 
ZoMCI^.  .Voii  t7itrl}mtri  u  Sje-ltnj.  [>riaTami  Amrrifkim  (Atntn, 
1900):  K»i>ii'.  .Ui*/<Tiw:  Kotontsarija  i  SUitmi  (AKraiii.  I'.KM); 
KanaUA,  Hiitorua  Palika  w  Amrryef  (Mil«'aukr<\  liKKi-OU); 
■^^MM^  teriMM  nrft4«  w  Amrryee  (fiemlx-rK.  I'HI.'O;  K&aitbbr, 
T%M  Ata  HI  (JU  Vnitui  Ulatt*  of  Amtriea  vl'tiiliulilphia,  1007): 
/ViP.-.W.imv  Katrrvt/ir  (New  V'ork,  19«X>-12);  Amerikantki 
R, .W.r).i-i<«.)W.ir  ( Uontpfltciid,  1907-121;  KrKDKS.  *iro« 
Slanit,>t  t  Amerikr  in  Tmaryitito,  III  (Uii»oml>i'it)k,  ISOO); 
gntm-WATaOM,  Hnrml  ProbUmM  in  Hungary  (IjtmdoD,  llMtS); 
Fpmxk,  CatKolie  Slrnnkn  of  Hungari/  (Wilkr»-HMrn',  I'.HMi); 
CxPEK.  Tkf  Stovakt  of  Hungary  (New  York,  1U(N3);  Htkau, 
Sttm  hii  Ou  Strtumt  (lyoodoo,  IMO):  Durham,  Through  Iht 
Lait^U  iJ  the  Serb  ([>on(lon,  1904);  KaUndar  Sfooa  (New  York, 
19U'!;  SCMAN,  Oir  SInernrn  (Vienna.  tSSl);  SrnxEnilf,  Pifluk 
Koyiknm  iflntenrem  (Jolict,  I'J03) :  TRl'Nk.  .\mrr\ka  in  .1  mrri- 
Amci  (KUpinflirt    VH\—\'^^^^eix>rl»  of  the  Vommutiuner  uf 

A.VDKEW  J.  ShIPUAN. 

BomMc,  AxTON  Mabtin,  Bishop  of  Lavant,  in 
Blaribor,  S^ria,  Aiutria,  noted  Slovenian  educi^cr, 
b.  1800;  d.  24  Sept.,  1862.    The  dawn  of  the  nbie- 

t«enth  century  found  the  Slovenian  schoob  in  a  pnv. 
carious  condition;  their  number  was  pitifully  Hmall, 
an<l  the  coiirHfjt  thoy  offrnxl  were  inadequate  and  un- 
»atL~f;M-tury.  This  deplorable  state  Wiiji  due  to  the 
f;u-t  that  the  Austrian  otIiriaLs  endoavourcd  to  8ii|>- 
I>res«  the  national  lan^iago,  and,  to  conipiLss  thi» 
end.  iiitnxiuce*!  forcipi  teachers  thoroughly  dis- 
tatsteful  to  the  peopli-,  whom  in  tuni  they  det<pis<'d. 
Moreover,  Ixxikn.  iu:iK;i/.iTii->i.  pajx-rs,  and  otlu-r 
eduCAtioruil  infUn-nciu  were  lackiux,  not  because  they 
irould  not  have  been  gladly  welcomed,  but  becawM; 
they  were  forbidden  by  the  Govermncnt  in  its  fciu*  of 
Panslax'ism.  This  situation  Bishop  .Slomliek  was  com- 
pelled to  face.  A  man  of  initiative  and  discernment, 
the  changes  he  wrought  in  a  short  time  were  wonder- 
ful. In  the  Constitution  of  1848,  granting  n»tioiuJ 
right44  k)ng  denied,  he  found  his  imrtniraent.  FoDow^ 
ing  this  meaeure,  thoui^  only  after  many  futile  at- 
tempts, he  received  official  sanction  to  undertake  the 
reforra  of  the  schtKiLs.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours 
were  a  wries  of  excellent  text-lj<K>ks,  many  from  his 
own  pen,  which  prove*!  imwcrful  fiirtors  in  the  un'W  I  d 
and  developmi-nt  of  rcIiKious  as  well  a.s  natiniKil 
education.  The  foumiiiig  of  the  wwkly,  "Drofj- 
tiniec"  (Cninibs),  w.u'^  his  next  .stcj).  Mss;i\s  iiiid 
books  on  a  great  varic'  s-  of  miIijitIs,  cinhriirinK  ])r:ic- 
tieal^  ever>'  quest  ion  on  which  lu.s  i-ountrynien  stcnxi 
{■  DSed  of  enlightenment,  were  publishiHl  in  quick 
MCeession.  and  his  vigorous  and  inrisive  style,  well 
adapte<l  to  the  intoliini  nce  of  liLs  readers,  though  not 
iTk'^g  scholarly  refinement,  made  his  works  ex- 
iKiwIliUlj  populw.  His  pastorals  and  sermons  (xin- 
■iHateVlitflntm  of  lasting  valufl.  Inl841heaau8bt 
to  realiae  a  draam  of  ycaw  the  eatabliahment  cl  a 
docioty  for  the  spread  of  Catholic  literature.  Un- 
fortunately, the  movement  was  branded  as  Pansla- 
\-isrtir,  anff  failed  at  the  time;  but  ten  years  later  th'M 
organization  wiw  i-fTected,  and  Drinlxi  nr.  Mohnra 
bcigan  sending  a  few  instructive  bixtks  (<i  Catholic 
bomeis.  To-day,  a  million  ♦ilucatioiml  vkIuhu's  liave 
been  ilistribufe<i  among  a  million  ainl  a  lial:'  ni  ]u^\)]^h•. 

Although  Slomtek  was  ardent  and  active  in  the 
ialawU  «  bMoini  taM,     he  was  adiDirad  and 


by  great  men  of  other  nations,  and  his  kindness  and 
tact  eliminated  all  bitterness  from  the  cotitroven*ie<i 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  engage.  Patriotism,  the 
education  of  his  jx'oplc.  their  temjx>ral  and  spiritual 
welfare,  wen-  his  inspirmg  motives,  ;us  tlie  non- 
Catholic  Mukuscv  remarks:  "Education,  ba-M-d  on 
religion  and  nationality,  wjw  his  lofty  aim"'.  Hu- 
mility and  ciuMlike  simplicity  marked  his  life.  His 
jiriests,  siiic<  rciy  devoK-d  to  him,  frequently  heard  him 
repeat  the  words:  "When  I  was  bom,  my  mother 
hud  me  on  a  be<l  uf  straw,  and  I  desire  no  better 
pallet  when  1  die,  asking  only  to  be  in  the  state  of 
graoe  and  worthy  of  salvation". 
OMraMAMn,  Hitt.  tf  dtvMiMMi  LUmtiif  (1862). 

P.  CniL  ZUPAM. 

SlotantU    (SoHLiOTTANtTS,    VAN    DBR  SuxyiTN), 

John  (John  GefkkM,  polemie«l  writer;  b.  at  Geffen. 
Brabant;  d.  at  Coloniie,  0  July,  l.ViO.  He  joine<l 
the  Dominican  order  at  Cologne  about  1525.  For 
many  years  he  ably  defended  the  Faith  against  the 
hereiics  l>y  preachini;  ami  writing.  Later  he  taught 
Racre<l  ictteis  at  C"< .h it,ni(>,  and  in  l.").>i  wiis  m:ule  a 
doctor  of  thcoloKV.  i\lx>ut  this  same  limr  lie  iiecame 
prior  of  his  convent  at  Cologne,  am!  x-;  sm  h  e\erri-,eil 
the  offices  of  censor  of  the  faith  luid  pajial  iiujuisitur 
throughout  the  Archdiocese  of  (Cologne  and  the  Rhine 
country.  In  the  dLscluirgo  of  tiicse  responsible 
duti(>s  Slotanus  came  into  oonffiflt  with  the  learned 
Justus  Veiaiuii,  who  in  1556,  on  account  of  heretical 
teaduDga,  waa  obliged  to  leave  Cologne.  The  veho- 
ment  wntnus  wtuch  Velaiua  afterwarda  published 
againat  the  Cologiw  theologiaiia  moved  Slotanua  to 
write  two  works  in  which  nearly  all  the  heretical 
doctrines  of  his  time  are  diaouaBed  with  admirable 
skill. 

Among  his  various  works  those  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion  are:  "  Disputationum  adversus  ha-reticos  Uber 
unu-s"  (C^ologne,  15.">Si;  "  De  retinenda  fide  or- 
thodoxa  et  catholica  ad\ers\i.s  ha^n-s^-s  et  s<vt;is" 
(Cologne,  l,")(')')i;  "  De  barbaris  nationibus  con- 
verti'udis  ad  Chri.'^tum"  iColojciie,  l.').'>l>i.  In  the 
htst-uamed  work  Slutanus  witnesses  to  the  ardent 
missionary  leal  iriiich  find  the  telii^oiia  men  of  liia 

t  ime. 

Kr  II  Mill.  .s>ri;i/.  Otil.  Prtrd.,  11,  17.'):  lUiKTKR,  Nommtiator: 
Mt:e»r.ii.  Zur  OtJichirJilf  rirr  Kilrter  TheoUigtn  im  If/.  Jahrk.  ia 
Kalh.  Z.tl^rhr.  fUr  Wi,,eni>eh>tfl  mnd  KwUt.  II  tOolagBab  UM), 

7u  PC).;  I'tri  i-H.  KMnrr  DomimUmumluiftiiflkr  19,  Mmk, 
ia  Kalholik  11(1897)  238  aq. 

Chas.  J.  Caluan. 
Siollu  ona  of  tha  aevan  oapital  aioa.  In  aiNieral  it 

<IMfwillMtinin  tn  lolwmf  iw  «waiirtlwm  As  a  capi- 
tal or  deadly  vice  St.  Thomas  (II-II.  Q.  xxxv)  calls  it 
sadness  in  tnc  face  of  some  siiiritual  good  which  one 

has  to  achieve  Uri-iiiin  di  Ih/nn  spiriliinli).  Father 
Ric'kaby  ajitly  trau.-lates  its  Latin  equivalent  iicaiia 
l(lr.  d(C7j5/a)  liy  f^a\  i:is;  tliai  it  means  the  dim't-i'aro 
fet'ling.  A  man  apprrliends  the  practice  of  \'irtuo  to 
be  Is-set  with  difficulties  and  chafes  unilir  the  re- 
straints imjwsiMl  by  the  ser\  i<'e  of  Ciod.  'I'lie  narrow 
way  stretehi-s  we.irily  before  liim  and  his  soul  grows 
shiiinisli  and  tori)i<i  at  the  thought  of  the  painful  life 
journey.  The  idea  of  right  living  inspires  not  joy 
out  disgust,  biH'.auso  of  its  laborinusness.  This  is  the 
notion  commonly  obtaining,  aiul  in  this  tn-n^  sloth 
is  not  a  specific  vice  according  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas,  but  rather  a  ein-uinstancc  of  all  vices.  Or» 
dinarily  it  will  not  have  the  malice  of  mortal  sin  un- 
or  oouiae,  we  oonedve  H  to  be  lo  utter  that  bo* 
cause  of  it  one  is  willing  to  bid  defiance  to  some  Bcrioua 
obligation.  St.  Thomas  completes  his  definition  of 
slotii  by  saying  that  it  is  torpor  in  the  pn-sence  of 
spiritual  gtMxl  which  is  Divine  go<xl.  In  other  words, 
a  man  is  tlien  formally  distressed  a1  the  [irosiM-ct  of 
what  he  must  do  for  (io<i  to  brinij  alxnit  or  keep  in- 
tar't  his  frienilsliip  with  (Iwi.  In  this  sense  slnih  is 
dirts-tly  opposed  to  charitpr.  It  is  then  a  mortal  sin 
unleaB  the  aet  be  laeldng  m  entire  advertence  or  full 
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ooMent  of  the  will.  The  trouble  attached  to  main- 
tenance of  the  inhabiting  of  God  by  chanty  arouses 
todium  in  surh  a  Ix^^8on.  He  violates,  thereforp,  ex- 
pressly the  lirst  and  the  grt^atcst  of  the  command- 
mont^:  "Thou  shjilt  love  the  Ix>rd  thv  Ood  with  thy 
whole  heart,  and  vdth  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy 
whole  mind,  and  with  thy  vIiioIb  itnBjgttL"  (Aiaik, 

xii,  30). 

Kk-kabt.  Moral  Teadtino  of  St.  Thomai  (Laadoa,  IMS): 
Slatbh.  Manual  of  Morel  Theology  (New  York.  VKKn;  Sr. 

,  II-II«  Q.  nxv;  BaIXMUni,  Opus  theologicum 


JoSBPa  F.  Dela.vt. 

Slythunt,  Thomas,  English  confessor,  b.  in  Berk- 
■hire:  d.  in  the  Tower  of  Ix)ndon,  IHOO.  Ho  was 
BJL  Oxoo,  1630;  M.A.,  1634;  fi.D^  1S43;  and  mip- 
pKoatsd  for  tlw  degree  of  D.D.,  IJNMrfi,  but  never 
took  it.  Hewaareetorof  Ghalfoat  St.  Peter,  Bodok 
from  154S  to  1555,  dUMm  of  Wlndaor.  1554,  rector  of 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks,  1555,  ana  firat  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxfoni.  He  was  deprived  of  these 
three  preferment'!  in  1.^59.  On  11  N'ov.,  1.5,56,  ho  waa 
api»ointed  with  otherM  by  Convocation  to  regulate  the 
exrn'is<'S  in  theology-  on  the  deotioii  «l  Qirninal  Bole 
to  the  chancellorship. 

WA«i«m.  Uf*  t/  Sir  Thomaa  Ptpt  (Laadoa.  1772),  3S0:  Cath- 
Uie  at»r4  SNMy  PMie^ligM.  I  (Loodta.  IM^).  118;  Fox. 


r,  vm  (tMdiM.  u«a-«t«aB> 

JoHK  B.  WAimBWBioirr. 

MCW,  a  politico-religious  alliance 
fonnaUy  concluded  on  27  Feb.,  1.531,  at  Smalkalden 
in  Hease-Naaaau,  among  German  Protestant  princes 
and  eitiea  for  their  mutual  defence.  The  compact 
waa  cntarad  into  for  aax  yaam  and  stipulated  that  any 
nUUwy  tMMtk  made  mxm  any  one  of  the  oonfede- 
ratea  on  aeoouut  <rf  religioo  or  under  any  other  pretext 
was  to  be  considered  as  directed  againat  them  all  and 
resisted  in  common .  The  parties  to  it  were :  the  Land- 
fcriive  Philip  of  Hes.sr;  the  Elector  John  of  Saxonyand 
his  son  .John  FrtHierick ;  the  dukes  Philip  of  Bnmswick- 
Grubenhagen  and  Otto,  Ernest,  atul  Fnuu  is  of  Brutifv- 
wick-TAineburg:  Prinee  WolfgunR  of  AnhuH;  the 
W)unt.s  Gebhard  and  Albrecht  of  Maiusfeld  and  the 
towns  of  Strashurg,  I'lm,  Constjince,  ReutlinKen, 
Memmingon,  Liiidau,  Biberaeh,  l.sny,  .Mu^iiehurK, 
and  Bremen.  The  city  of  Liibeck  join(<!  (lie  lr;i(;ue 
on  3  May,  and  Bavaria  on  24  Oct  .,  l.'^jl.  Tin-  ar  i  r.s- 
aioil  of  foreign  powers,  notably  England  ami  Franre, 
waaeolioitcd,  and  the  alliance  of  the  latter  nation  se- 
cured in  1532.  The  princes  of  Saxony  and  Hes.sc 
were  appointed  military  oonunanders  of  the  conftni- 
eration ,  and  its  miUtary  strength  fixed  at  10,000  infan- 
try and  2O0O  cavalry.  At  a  meeting  faeU  at  Smal- 
kaUen  in  Dec,  1535,  the  altianee  waa  renewed  for  ten 
yeara,  and  the  naaintenanee  of  the  former  military 
etrencth  decreed,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  hie 
doubled  in  case  of  emergency.  In  April,  Dukes 
I'lriili  of  AMirtemberg  and  Bamim  and  Philip  of 
Poinerania,  the  ciiies  of  Frankfort,  Aug.sburg,  Ham- 
burg, and  Hatiover  joine<i  the  league  with  several 
other  new  eonfe<leratw.  An  allianeo  was  concluded 
with  Denmark  in  I.'^IS,  while  the  usual  accef.sion 
of  the  (ierman  Estates  whieh  !iere]>ted  the  Refor- 
mation rontinucfl  (o  .s1ren^:then  the  organization. 
Confident  of  its  support,  the  Pniter^tant  jiritH  r  s  intro- 
duced the  new  religion  in  numerous  ili-tin  t  .  t^np- 
pret«e<i  bi.sh<ipric«,  confiscated  ehun  h  proiK-rty,  re- 
.si.st<  d  imperial  ordinances  to  the  extent  oi  refusing 
help  against  the  Ttirks,  and  disregarded  the  decisions 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Justice. 

In  aeJf-oefence  against  the  treasonable  machinations 
of  the  oonfedcsmtion,  a  Catholic  League  was  formed 
in  153S  at  Nuremberg  under  the  lejulerahip  of  the 
emperor.  Both  mim  now  actively  prepared  for  an 
armed  eonflict,  whieh  seemed  imminent.  But  noBOtiap 
tions  carried  on  at  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  in  Itm  re* 
auhed,  partly  owing  to  the  iibwaa  of  the  LandpaTB  of 


Hease,  in  the  patching  up  of  a  tenqioirai^  peace.  The 
emperor  during  this  respite  renewed  hia  earnest  but 
fruitleis  efforts  to  effect  a  religious  settlement,  while 

the  Smalkaldic  confetlerates  wntinued  their  violent 
prorewlings  against  the  Catholie.s,  particularly  in  the 
territory  of  Hrunawick-Woifenhiittel,  where  Duke 
Henr\  w  ^i.^  unjustly  ex|H^lle<l,  atid  the  new  rehgion  in- 
tnxiuceti  (1,5421.  It  became  more  and  more  evident 
as  time  went  on  that  a  conflict  was  unavoidable. 
When,  in  1.54<>,  the  emiKTor  adopt«d  stern  measures 
against  some  of  the  confetlerates,  the  War  of  Smal- 
kalden ensued.  Althou^  it  was  mainly  a  religious 
conflict  between  Okthohcs  and  Protet>tHnts,  the  de- 
primjiift^K^nftl  lines  Were  not  sharply  dniwn.  With 
Pope  Pinillll,  who  promised  financial  and  military 
asBistanoe,  several  I^testant  princes,  the  principtu 
among  whom  was  Duke  Maiuice  Saxony,  defenoed 
the  imperial  and  Catholic  cauae.  The  beginniiig  of 
boatiHtieB  waa  marked  nevertheless  by  the  anooeas  of 
the  Smalkaldic  allies;  but  division  and  irresolutenesa 
soon  weakened  them  and  caused  their  ruin  in  South- 
em  Germany,  where  princes  and  cities  submitted  in 
rapid  8ucc«'5*sion.  The  battle  of  MQhlberg  (24  .4pril, 
1547)  decided  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  emperor  in 
the  north.  The  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony 
was  captured,  and  .shortly  after  the  Ijindgrave  Philip 
of  Ih-s-se  was  aLso  forcer!  to  submit.    The  c»)nditions 

of  [X-ace  iticluiled  the  transfer  nf  ttir  elc('t<ii;il  (ll({riity 
fmm  the  former  to  his  cousin  Maurice,  tlie  reinstate- 
ment of  Duke  Henry  of  Wrilfenbiittel  in  his  (iiuiiin- 
ions,  the  restoration  of  Bishop  Julius  von  Pflug  to  his 
See  of  Naumburg-Zeitz,  and  a  promise  demanded  of 
the  vanquished  to  recognise  and  attend  the  Council 
of  Trent.  The  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league 
followed ;  the  imperial  success  was  oomplete,  but  ton* 
porary.  A  few  years  later  another  conflict  brake  out 
and  ended  with  the  triumph  of  Protestantism. 

WJSCKKL*I.\SN,  Drr  Srhmilkald.  Bund  (IS.'iO-Si)  u.  dfT  Nflrn- 
beroer  Reiiffiontfritde  (Struburi,  1892)  ;  Uabknclcvkk,  />m 
PiHitik  drr  SchmaUtnUmrr  tar  Altiirtteh  del  S<MmaUtald.  Kritoet 
(Berlin,  1901):  Idem,  Oir  Polttitc  Kaitrr  KarU  V  u.  Landgraf 
Philippe  nm  /IfifMm  rnr  Au.*f'rurh  flr^  Srhmntknld.  KritQr^  (Mar- 
biirg.  iCKi:!);  BERKXTELfi,  lirr  Srhmitlkall.  Krirg  in  .VonM*  ufurA- 
InnH  (MQiMtrr,  I  WW);  Ja.s'uhen,  //uf.  of  iht  (Ierman  People,  tr. 
Chrimtie.  V  (St.  Ixnita,  10O3),  pRaaim:  I'a«Tok,  UiHan  «>> 
Pojx;  ir.  KCRH.  X  (St.  Louia,  1010),  IIXJ  snn. 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Bmangdnit  Ardo.  haguignvher,  d.  at  the  Ben- 
etUetine  monastery  of  Aniane,  Hentdt,  in  Boiithem 
France,  March,  843.   He  entered  tlua  awnastefy 

when  still  a  boy  and  was  brought  up  tmder  the  direc- 
tion of  Abbot  t^t.  Bene<lict  of  Aniane.  On  accoimt  of 
his  piety  and  talents  he  W!i«  nrd.iined  and  put  at  the 
head  of  the  sch'mt  :it  his  mon:i.st<'ry.  In  704  he  ac- 
companie<l  his  ahl)ot  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort  :md 
in  814  w;is  msuli-  abbot  in  place  of  Bene<lici,  who  on 
the  invit.ition  of  I..o\iis-l<^neb<innaire  luul  taken  up 
his  alxMle  at  the  iinpt  rial  Court  at  .\ i x-la-Chapelle. 
Smuragdus  wjis  honoured  as  a  .saint  in  his  mona.stery. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Benedict  of  .\niane 
which  he  wrcjte  at  the  reauest  of  the  monks  of  Cor- 
nelimttnstcr  near  Aix-larCnapellc,  where  Abbot  Ben- 
cilict  hiui  die<l.  It  waa  written  in  822,and  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  hagiological  productions  of  that 
period.  Mabillon  edited  it  in  his  "Acta  88.  of  the 
Benedictine  Order"  (steculum  IV,  1, 102-217),  whence 
H  waa  r^rinted  m  P.  L.,  CIII,  353-84.  It  was 
also  edited  by  Wiuta  hi  ^'Mon.  Germ.  Script.", 
XV,I,M0-20. 

JTttMr*  IM.  it  ta  Franrr.  V.  M-n:  Ceilubh,  Hi^loire  otniraU 
dt*  auleure  eaerh  ft  rrr!/^\,i»<\,jn<\'.  \\\  (Pnri<.  isnji.  rf9»;  .\(\- 
»IM/>N,  Ada  SS.  Orl.  .s'  Hi;  -a--.  IV.  I,  W9:  l  i  ini,  Ml(/e- 
meine  Uttch,  der  Ltteratur  dt*  MxiUlaUrri,  II  (U-ip>.i«,  IHSO), 
M6-«.  ^  

MicHAXb  Or. 

Smith,  Gbomb.  See  Amiu  and  ram  Iblm, 

DiocBSB  or. 

BmiOi.  Jaiobb.  journalist,  b.  afc  Skolbnd.  in  the 
ShetlandlaleB,  about  1790; d.  Jan.,  1866.  Haqml 
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kk  boyhood  at  SkoUand,  a  small  place  belonfcini;  t '  > 
hit  aoiher,  who  was  a  member  of  a  brands  of  the 
Bmoe  family  which  had  Mettled  in  Shetland  in  the 
■steentii  century.  He  studied  law  in  Edinburgh. 
lmyf«w»  ft  solicitor  to  the  Supreme  Court  there,  ana 
manied  a  Catholic  lady  (a  oouain  of  Bishop  Mtadon- 
eO  of  fbe  Glengarrv  dim),  the  nsult  being  hb  own 
converrion  to  Catholicism.  Naturall:y[  haamend  in 
hi«  c&rror,  at  that  period,  by  hia  profeamon  of  CUholi- 
cism,  hf  tiinifHl  hiaatU-ntion  to  htoraturo,  and  booaino 
the  pion<'iT  of  Catholi<'  jounuiliMin  in  ScoIIiukI.  In 
1832  ho  originat*^^!  ami  f<lit«'(l  tin-  "  Edinburgh  Catho- 
Uc  Manazliif",  which  appoam!  winowhat  int«*r- 
mittt-ntly  in  Scotland  until  April,  1S:5S,  ;a  which  date 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  rt-side  in  l/mnloii,  ;tiul  tlu'  word 
"  E<iiiiliurjch "  wag  dropped  fmtn  tlic  title  of  the 
magazine,  the  publication  of  which  wils  continued  for 
some  years  in  London.  Mr.  Smith,  on  settling  in 
London,  inaugurated  the  "Catholic  Directory"  for 
England,  in  suceearfon  to  the  old  "  Laity's  Direetoiy '% 
and  edited  it  for  many  years;  and  he  was  also  for  a 
abort  time  editor  of  the' "Dublin  Review",  in  1837. 
PoMMBed  of  coonlenble  gifts  both  as  a  spealcer  and 
m  writer,  he  wai  always  ready  to  put  tbetn  at  the 
•srviee  of  the  Catholic  cause:  and  dunn|(  the  years  of 
ajsitation  immediately  preceding  Catbouo  Emancipa- 
tion, .'V!<  well  a.-i  at  a  later  perio<l,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  champions  of  the  Church  in  England  and 
Scotland.  He  made  a  brilliant  defence  in  public  of 
Catholic  doctrine  when  it  wa«  violently  attackcnl  by 
certain  pnunincnt  nifiiihcrs  uf  the  Kf»tablish(><l  Church 
of  .S-otlami.  and  pul)lishiil  in  thi.s  nmnexion,  in  \Ki\, 
his  "DialoKuf^  on  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Rulea 
of  Faith  ",TH'twc<n  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation Society  and  a  CathoUc  hiynian.  Ho  also 
edited  (1838)  Challoncr's  abridgment  of  Gother'a 
"Papist  Misrepresented  and  Rj'present^Kl",  with 
copiotiB  notes.  Mr.  Smith  was  father  of  the  Most 
Rev.  William  Smith,  second  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Exlinburgh  in  the  restored  hierarchy  of 
Scotland,  and  a  distinguished  niblicd  scholar. 

QtUAW,  BitM.  Did,  £mt,  Ca(A.,  s.  v. ;  C,ith,'lic  Dirrrtnr]/  fnr  Smt- 

D.  O.  IIitntek-Blaik. 

Smith,  Jambs  A.  See  Sautt  Anokewb  and  Edin- 
•UBOH,  AacHDKicaaB  or. 

Smith,  RirHAim,  IVwhop  of  Chri!rc<ion,  second 
Vicar  Ajw^tolic  of  England;  b.  at  H:iri\vurih,  Lincoln- 
shire, Nov.,  l.'jfVS  (not  l.'MMi  ii--^  coitimonly  stated);  d. 
at  Pari.t,  IS  .Man  h,  ItvT),').  lie  wius  e<hicatedat  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  b<H-aine  a  Catholic.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  English  C^illege,  Rome,  in  1.'>,S6, 
studied  under  Bellarminj'.  and  w:w  ordaine<l  priest  7 
May,  1592.  In  Feb,.  1.59;J,  he  arrivtxl  at  Valhulolid. 
where  he  ttxjk  the  degree  of  I3octor  of  Thcoloey,  an<i 
ta^ight  philiMophv  at  the  English  College  till  15i)S, 
when  he  went  to  nevillc  aa  professor  of  oontroversiei^. 
In  1003  he  went  on  the  Eoi^iah  minion,  where  he  made 
his  maric  as  a  misrioner.  Chosen  to  represent  the 
saae  o(  thesoenlar  ekigy  hi  thsaidmriestoontiovem^ 
bo  wsDt  to  Rome,  where  he  opposed  Fefaons,  who  said 
of  him:  "  I  never  dealt  with  any  man  in  my  life  more 
heady  and  resolute  in  his  opinions".  In  1613  he 
became  Hij{>'rior  of  the  am.all  body  of  English  .secular 
priestj*  at  Arnw  College,  Paris,  who  devotefl  them- 
s«'lves  tt>  ciintr<>\(TMial  work.  Iti  liij.")  he  wx"  dcct^Hi 
to  mirct'i-d  Dr.  HislM)p  an  vicar  A)Kist<)lir\  Imt  tin-  date 
usu/illv  .'L-v-iinnci  for  his  coMsr^cmtirin  ii.'J  Hislmj)  nf 
Ch.alrcilon  il2  .Jan.,  ltV2.T)  must  Ix'  wron^,  a-s  he  wa.i 
not  plfct^Nl  till  2  Jan.  He  Hrrive<l  in  England  in 
April,  of  the  H-aine  year,  n^iding  in  Lord  Montag\i'.s 
house  at  Tnrvey,  Bedfordshire.  As  vicar  Apoetolio 
be  came  into  conflict  with  the  regulars,  claiming  the 
rights  of  an  ordinaiy,  but  Uri)an  VIII  decided  (16 
Dee^  1637)  that  he  was  not  an  onfinaiy.  In  1028 
tta  CMfanoieat  isMied  a  ptofliamatioa  for  Us  ai 


and  in  1631  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
Richelieu  till  the  cardinal's  death  in  1612;  then  he 
retfasd  to  the  convent  of  the  Eni^Ui  AngusthiiaD 

nims,  where  he  died. 

He  wrote:  "An  answer  to  T.  Bel's  late  Challenge" 
(1605);  "The  FnidentiaU  BaUanoe  of  Religion", 
(1609):  "Yvta.  Donume  Magdalene  Montis^^Aonti'' 
i.  e.,  Visoountess  Montagu  (1609):  "De  auctore  et 
eescntia  Protcstanticie  Reli^onis  (1619),  Ekiglish 
transl  ation.  1021;  "Collatio  doctrinic  Catholicorum 
et  ProK-stantium"  (1622),  tr.  (ItWl):  "Of  the  dis- 
tinction of  fundamental  and  not  fiin<iariiciital  |X)int8 
of  faith"  (UM.j);  "Monita  qu.'edatti  utUia  pro  .Sjieer- 
dotibus,  Seminaristis.  MiH,^ioii:iriia  Angliaj"  (If>-17); 
"A  Treatise  of  the  best  kind(^  of  Confessom"  (1651); 
"Of  the  all-snfhcicnt  Internal  Proposer  of  Matters  of 
Faith"  (1653);  "Florum  Ilistoriaj  Ecclesiasticie  gentis 
Anglorum  libri  septem"  (1654).  Many  unpublished 
doMUients  relating  to  his  troubled  episcopate  (an 
impartial  Ustory  of  which  yet  remams  to  be  written) 
are  prescr\'ed  in  the  Westminster  Diocesan  Archives. 

Donri.  Church  Hittory,  III    (BnuMb  Nft  Wotveriwmpton, 

1737  1742)  tho  account  fmrn  which  mfxit  mibttoqui^nt  hioKinphiM 
were  dorivwl.  S«*  aW>  Ti'  riii'\'n  cilitiun  of  I>xi<i  (or  further 
documents;  Bkrisoton,  Mcmoirt  of  I'amani  (London,  1793): 
CaUmSar  SUOs  Papert:  Dom.,  letS-ieSt;  Botlbb.  HitHmeal 
Mtmrnrt  of  Bni/luh  CatholicM  (London,  1810);  BntOSAXT,  Ao- 
count  uf  Iht  Bnglinh  Cluipter  (Lonrlon.  lti.'>3);  FrLixBTON,  Lift  of 
Luim  4f  Cnrmjal  (Lcjmlon.  lS7Hi;  Foi.cr.  Rrcnnh  Emj.  Pror. 
H.J.,  VI  (IxindoD.  ISSO);  Bbadt,  Sp\tcop(^  S\uc*won,  III 
(Kornn,  1S77),  k  confused  KoA  ■elf-oontradiclory  nceount  with 
M^tuc  iii'w  facui;  Aloek  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.;  OiuLOW,  Bibl.  Did, 
Kng.  Calh.;  CcoOS.  COHMNl  4»  JMmw«MM  An«ilt<Mt  A  Pwtt 

(Paris.  1X91):  Third Dim^Di^,  C.  S.  8.  PMimHmu.  Z  Qjaa- 

dou.  lOU). 

Edwin  Bubton 

Smith,  RicHAMKb.  hi  Woveestenhir^  IfiOO:  d.  at 
Douai,  9  July,  IStSt.  He  was  eduesfted  at  Merlon 

Coll<>ge,  Oxford;  and,  having  taken  his  M.A.  degree 
in  15H0,  he  became  registrar  of  the  university  in  1532. 
In  1.' !<">  Henry  Vlll  apiwinted  him  first  Rqgius  Pro- 
fej«w)r  of  divinity,  and  ne  took  his  doctorate  in  that 
subject  on  10  .luly  in  the  same  year.  He  subsequently 
became  mivster  of  Whittington  College,  London; 
rector  d"'  St  I>(iii.stiinVin-the-Eivst;  rector  of  Cuxham, 
Oxforrlshire;  principal  of  St.  Alban'.s  Hall :  and  divinity 
rea<ler  at  NIagdalen  Oillegc.  Under  Edward  VI  he 
is  said  by  his  opponents  to  have  abjured  the  pope's 
authoritv  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  (15  May,  1547)  and  at 
Oxford,  but  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  arc  ob- 
scure and  unreliable.  If  he  yielded  at  all,  he  soon 
recovered  and  accordingly  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
professorriup,  being  succeeded  by  Peter  Martyr,  with 
whom  he  haul  a  publio  diaputatSiKi  in  1548.  Shortfar 
af tenmida  be  was  anesled,  but  was  soon  Hbaraied. 
Going  to  Louvain,  he  became  professor  of  divinity 
there.  During  Mary's  CathoUc  restoration  he  re- 
gaine<l  most  of  his  preferments,  and  was  made  royal 
chaplain  and  cttnon  of  Christ  Church.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  procecxlings  against  Oanmer, 
Ridley,  an<l  Latimer.  He  again  lost  all  his  benefices 
at  the  change  of  religion  under  Elixal^eth,  and  after  a 
short  iinpri-sonment  in  Parker's  hou.s*^  he  escajx-d  to 
Do'.iju,  where  he  was  apjjointe*!  by  Philij)  II  dean  of 
St.  Peter's  church,  'riicrc  is  no  foundation  for  the 
slanderous  story  spresul  by  the  lleformers  to  account 
for  his  deprivation  of  his  O.xford  profcasorship.  \Vhen 
Douai  University  wa.H  foundinl  on  6  Oct.,  1562,  he  was 
installed  as  chancellor  and  profesmr  of  theology,  but 
only  lived  a  few  montlis  to  fill  these  offices.  He  wrote 
wnrlcSi  the  chief  of  which  arc:  "Assertion  and 


Defense  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar"  (1546); 
"Defence  of  the  Sacrifios  of  the  Mass"  (1547); 
"Defensio  ecclibatus  sacerdotum"  (1550);  "Diatriba 

de  hominis  justificatione"  (1550);  "nuckler  of  the 
Catholic  Faith"  (l^'iTy-^):  "  De  Missjp  Sacrificio" 
(l.')<)2);  and  fM'ver;il  refutatinnH  of  f'alvin,  MeUUMtilp 
thon,  Jewell,  and  Ueza,  all  publishe<i  in  1562. 
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nA«MlbalMW«lMri|piimtOD.  1737-42);  GMmDNM, 
mdPtpmitamin  flwOoeitm,  Diet.  Nat.  Buv..  •.  v. 

£dwim  Bobioh. 

Bmltli,  Tsoiua  Kosr,  b.  at  Boston,  SlMk,  S3 
Sept.,  1820;  d.  stNew  Yoric,  14  Dee.,  1887;  eldflfltKm 
of  Captain  George  Smith  and  Eliza  Bicker  Walter. 
Both  lu8  paternal  and  mat«rnal  forffttthnrs  worn 
a<^tivo  and  proininpnt  in  the  profL-sHioriiil  life  and  in 
the  Kovernineiit  of  New  Eiigljind.  H\h  piireuts  moved 
to  Citiriiniiiti  in  his  early  ehildhood,  whore  he  waa 
eiiucate^i  in  a  military  aehool  under  ().  M.  Mitohel, 
the  a.stronoraer,  and  studie<l  law  in  the  odice  of  Chief 
Justice  Salmon  P.  Chaso.  In  IH.'ia  he  wjis  api>ointed 
mxx'ial  agent  in  the  Post  Ofhce  Depart  rnent  at 
Waahington,  and  later  marshal  for  the  Soutliern  Di>f- 
trict  of  Ohio  and  deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  County. 
He  entered  the  Union  Army,  9  September,  1861, 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  ami  w  eon.si)icuoii8  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh,  6  and  7  April,  l.%2,  lu^-siiminK  onm- 
mand  of  StiMtt'a  Brigade,  Snennun'^  Division,  during 
ttie  Moond  day.  As  commander  of  brigade  in  tho 
15th  and  17th  Amy  Corps,  he  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  being  also 
for  some  montlw  on  stAff  d>ity  with  General  Grant. 

CominLs.sionetl  lirigadier-Goneral  of  Volunteers,  11 
AugUHt,  ISfV;}.  he  wiui  iuwigned  on  7  Miirch,  IH('A,  to 
the  eommand  of  the  detiw:luHi  division  of  the  17th 
Army  Corps  and  rendenni  diHtinguLshe*!  service  iluring 
the  Ued  River  Exjxilition,  prot^iting  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet  after  the  disa-ster  of  the  main  army. 
After  the  full  <if  Moliil'',  he  xssunnil  the  r-uininand  of 
tho  Departmeiit  of  Soutliern  Alabama  and  I'lorida, 
and  then  of  thi'  Post  luui  District  of  Maine.  He  w:is 
brevetted  Major-Cicneral  for  gallant  and  meri(orious 
Bcrvice.  In  18(U5  President  Johnson  apimint^nl  him 
Unit«l  State.s  ('onsul  at  Panama.  After  the  war 
he  removed  to  Turreadale,  Philadelphia.  .\t  the 
time  of  his  dcatii  he  was  engaged  in  journalism  in 
New  York.  On  2  May,  IS^IS,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Bitdd,  daufditor  of  Dr.  William  Budd  MoCuUough 
and  Arabdla  Sanders  Piatt,  of  Gincimiati,  OUo. 
She  was  a  gifted  and  devout  woman,  and  through  her 
influence  and  that  of  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Pureoll  he  became  a  Catholic  some  j'ears  l)efore  his 
death.  He  waa  remarkable  for  his  facility  of 
cvpression,  distingui.sln-d  ]iorsonal  apii^'arance.  and 
courtly  bearing,   lie  left  live  sons  and  thnn-  daughtfrs. 

,  Uib  Wtd  Ottm  of  Thomiu  Kilbv  SmUk  (Now  Yoik, 

WaioBR  OaoMB  Sion. 

Smyma,  Latin  .\RrHDioc-e8E  or  (Bmyrnensis), 
in  .\sia  Minor.  The  city  of  Smyrna  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  on  the  gulf  wliieh  lieani  its  name.  It 
is  tne  caj)itiil  of  the  vilayet  of  Aidin  ami  the  starting- 
point  uf  M-ver.il  railwav.s;  it  li;us  a  ))i>pidatioii  of  at 
Icisl  A^)^).m),n(  whoni  ir)().t>lMJ  are  Cre^'k.s,  There 
are  il^  i  numerou.4  Jews  and  .Vrmenians  ainl  ulnni-it 
1(J,()(H)  Kiirojx-an  Catholics.  It  \va.-i  ftiumli  il  i;i'^re 
than  1000  years  B.  (.•.  b%'  col.')nist.s  fnnn  Lef^h.  n  w  lso 
had  exT)elle<i  the  Lclcges,  at  a  place  now  ealkti 
Boumabat,  about  an  hour's  distance  from  the  pres- 
ent STn^ma.  Shortlv  bt'fore  (>S.S  h.  c.  it  Wiis  captured 
h:  'i  loniatLs,  under  whew  rule  it  b<^amc  a  very 
rich  and  powerful  city  (Herodotus,  I,  loO).  About 
580  B.  c.  It  was  dcHtniyed  by  Alyattes,  King  uf  Lydia. 
Nearly  300  years  afterwards  Antigonus  (321^-301 
B.  c),  and  tnten  Lysimachua,  undertook  to  rebuild  it 
OD  ita  present  site.  Subseqiiiently  «ooqiriaed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Perffunus,  it  waa  ceded  in  t9i  b.  o.  to 
the  Romans.  These  built  there  a  judiciar>'  eonventtu 
and  a  mint.  Smyrna  ha<I  a  celebrated  school  of  rhet- 
oric, wasoneof  llie  citicH  which  hail  the  t it Ic of  metroj)- 
olis,  atid  in  which  the  rimclli}nn  fr.stiriiiri  uf  .Vsiawna 
Cf'lelirateil.  Deniolislied  hy  an  eartluiiiake  in  a.  D. 
178  and  180,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  In 
678  it  waa  et^ituvBd  bj  a  fleet  of  Aiab  Mi 


Under  the  inspiration  nf  Clement  VI  the  Latins  QflO* 
tured  it  from  the  .\Iu.sHulnian.s  in  l.'U  l  and  held  It 
until  1402,  when  Tamerlane  destroyed  it  after  slayiiw 
the  inhabitants.  In  1424  tlic  Turks  captured  it  an^ 
save  for  A  brief  occupation  by  the  Venetiaua  itt  1472, 
it  hiw  since  belonged  to  them. 

Christianity  was  preached  to  the  inhabitants  at  an 
e.'irly  date.  As  early  as  the  year  93,  there  existed  a 
C-hrisiiun  community  directed  hy  a  bishop  for 
whom  St.  John  in  the  Aix>cjdypse  (i,  11 ;  ii,  S-l  1 )  has 
only  words  of  praise.  There  are  extant  two  letters 
written  early  in  the  second  century  from  Troas  by  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioeh  (o  those  of  Smyrna  and  to  Poly- 
carp,  their  bishop.  Through  these  kttersand  thoae 
of  tlie  (%rtBtians  of  Smyrna  to  the  city  of  PhUom^ 
Hum,  wc  know  of  two  ladies  of  high  rank  who  b^ 
lonued  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna.  There  were  other 
Christians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  and  dependent  on 
it  to  whom  St.  Polycarp  wrote  letters  (Eu.sebiuH, 
"Hist,  eccl.",  V,  xxiv).  When  Polycaq)  was  mar- 
tyrt>d  (2:{  Feb.),  the  (^hurch  of  Smynia  .sent  an 
encyclical  concerning  liis  deuth  to  the  Cliiiri'h  of  Phi- 
lonieliiim  .and  otiMTs.  The  "Vita  Poiyc.arpi"  attrib- 
uted ix)  St.  Pionius,  a  j)rie.st  of  Smyrna  mart >  red  in 
2."iO,  Cfnitains  a  hst  of  the  first  hi.shojKs:  Strata  s; 
Bucolus;  Polyciirp;  Papirius;  Camerius;  Eudu-mon 
(250),^wtio  apostatised  during  the  ixTsecution  of  De- 
cius;  Thraseas  of  Eumcnia,  martyr,  who  was  buried  at 
Smyrna.  Noctoe,  a  Modalist  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  the  eitv  as  were  aUo  Sis. 
Pothinus  and  Irenaus  of  Lyons.  Mention  should  also 
bo  made  of  another  martyr,  St.  DkMooridcs,  vene- 
rates! on  21  May.  Among  the  Greek buliope,  alistof 
whom  appears  in  Le  Quten,  (Oriens  Christ. J[,  737- 
46),  was  Metroplianes,  the  great  opponent  of  Ptiotius, 
who  laboured  in  the  revision  of  the  "Octoekos",  a 
Greek  liturgicid  b<K)k. 

The  l>atin  S<>e  of  Smyrna  was  created  by  Clement 
VI  in  1346  and  had  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  titulars  until  the  seventes-nth  century.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Vicariate  .Kpostolic 
of  AniA  Minor,  or  of  Smyrna,  of  vast  extent. 
In  IMS  Pius  VII  rst.ilili-hiil  the  Arch<liocese  of 
Stiivrn.a.  at  the  .same  time  retaining  the  vicariate 
.Vpor-toH the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  wider.  Its 
limits  were  iliose  of  the  vicariates  .-ViKJStolic  of  Meso- 
potamia. Syriii,  and  Coii.stantitutple.  Tlu^  archdio- 
cese had  17,000  Latin  Catholics,  some  (ireek  Mel- 
ehitea,  called  Alepi,  and  Armenians  under  special 
organisation.  There  are:  19  secular  priests;  regu- 
lani;  8  parishes,  of  which  4  are  in  Sm^Tna;  14  churches 
witli  rmtdtmt  priesta  and  12  without  priests;  25  pri- 
mary schools  with  2fi00  puiiil^t,  8  ooUegw  or  aeademieB 
with  800  pupils;  2  hoqataui  and  4  orphanaflea.  The 
religious  men  in  the  arehdioeme  or  the  vleHWte  A|k»* 
tolic  are  Franciscans,  C-npiichins,  Lasarists,  Domini- 
canN.  Salcsians  of  Don  Bosco,  .Assumptionists  (at 
Koiiiah).  Hnithers  of  the  Christian  Sch<s>l^.  :ind 
.Marisl  Brothers  (at  Meteilini.  Religious  coitiniuni- 
lies  of  women  are  tiie  Carmelites,  Si.sters  of  Charity 
( i;{  houses  with  more  t  han  100  si.Htcr«),  Sisters  of  Sion, 
DomiiiK  ans  of  I\Tec,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Ob> 

lates  of  the  A.s.suinpti<m. 

Hmith.  t>iet.  of  Ortet  and  Roman  Gtogr.,  v.;  EtAMIVrOItt  JB^ 
mrrhtt  in  Ann  ^t\n'>r.  I  (Ix>n(lr>n.  lfM2).  44-05;  TSXIBR.  Aitt 

Minrurr  (Haria,  IS4il'i.  :W)'.> ^(S:  .><i  hkrikh.  Smi/rna  (Vieraa, 
lS7;i):  U*MH*T,  Thr  l.iHrr.i  f,.  .0.,  .<.,.,>  Ch„rrh(»  nf  Ana  (LtB- 

don.  1904),  2^1-57:  QlsunuiADjt».^invrnr  (Pariii,  ISH.^);  Rooocm, 
Brnvme  (Paris.  ISM):  LaCAKm.  mwt  Wit*  dt  FAvoeattpm 
(Pari*.  Xmvi;  FiLUON  in  VlO.,  DitU  4* Is  BMt,  :  v.:  Uiuumm 
(•alHnlir(r  (Rom<-,  \W)7\.  I.V*.-.'.?:  LMinUlftB.  Thr  Srrrn  Start  of 
Ihc  AfHiraluptf  (.\tlions,  I^HI'.li,  in  GMak;Ja*N-IU>ii»T>:  i>K.Sai>t- 
lx>HKNio,  Saint  t'otuc  irpr  ft  loaAMmmw  l<  I'auut.  .\»licr  tur 
It  iilt»  *  SaMTM  (Coaauatisapto.  1011). 

S.  Vailh*. 

Snorrl  Sturluson,  iiist4)rian,  b.  at  Hvammr, 
117S;  d.  1241.  Snorri,  who  wius  the  S4m  of  Sturla 
Thortsson  (d.  1 182;,  was  the  most  important  Ice- 
buidio  historian  of  the  Middle  Asbb.  In  him  were 
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united  the  experienced  statesman  and  the  many- 
sided  etoholar.  a  child  he  went  to  the  schixil  of 
Soemund  the  WIho  at  Oddi,  of  which,  at  that  time, 
Saemund'ft  Krandaim  J6n  LoptKHon  was  the  head.  On 
his  father's  wide  J6n  was  rrhite<l  to  the  niont  di»- 
tinguishod  fatniUra  of  Iceland,  while  by  hin  mother 
Thora  he  was  connecteti  with  the  n)yal  family  of 
Norway.  Under  this  skilful  tejwher  Snorri  was  thor- 
oughly traineil  in  many  branches  of  knowlwlge,  but 
he  learned  especially  the  old  northern  belief  in  the 
K'kIs,  the  saga  concerning  CKlin,  and  Scandinavian 
nistor>'.  Bv  a  rich  alliance  Snorri  obtained  the  money 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  politics,  but  his  poUtical 
course  brought  him  many  dangerous  enemies,  among 
whom  King  Haiikon  of  Norway  was  the  most  power- 
ful, an<l  he  was  finally  munlered  at  the  king's  in- 
stigation. Snorri's  importance  n-sta  on  his  literary 
wi>rk.'*  of  which  "Heim.skringla"  (the  world)  is  the 
most  important,  since  it  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
earlv  hist«r>-  of  Iceliuid  and  Scandinavia,  llowever, 
it  tUttn  not  contain  reliable  stat(<ments  until  the 
history,  which  extenfls  to  1177,  reaches  a  late  period, 
while  the  (U'scriptions  of  the  primitive  era  are  largely 
vague  narrations  of  s-ogiis.  The  Sturlunga-.Saga, 
which  shows  more  of  the  local  colouring  of  Iceland, 
was  probably  only  partly  the  work  of  Snorri.  On  the 
other  hiutd  he  is  probably  the  author  of  the  Younger 
Etlda  calU>d  "Snorra-Edda",  which  was  intendeil  as 
a  textlxxik  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Its  first  part  "(lyl- 
faginning"  relates  the  mythology  of  the  North  in  an 
interesting,  pictorial  manner,  and  is  a  compilation  of 
the  .snng.s  »)f  I  he  early  wuilds,  the  songs  of  the  common 
people,  sagits,  and  probably  his  own  poetic  ideas. 

Stokm,  .Snorrn  Slurlanttmii  UiMariaMkriwninu  (Cupfnh&gen, 
1873);  UAi'MaAKTXEm,  SWJUehe  Fahrten.  I  (Freiburg. 
3>r2  aqq.:  .'v-nfi-K,  Sirmk  l.UrralwkiMaria.  I  (.Stockholm.  IKOO); 
LcMOBOBO.  I'Limit  ttiuU'rrrhtlUht  Slrllung  Ton  drr  frrintaattirit 
til  HJurrr  Tiitfr  iRt-rlin.  IIMIH),  IT-lS;  Obrik.  \orJitrheM  Geit- 
<c«M*m  U.  IU.H1SCH  (lleidclbcrK,  IWM).  116,  U.^  .V). 

Pius  Wittmann. 

Snow,  Petkr,  Vknkkablk,  English  martjT,  suf- 
fcn-il  at  York,  15  June,  1598.  He  wjis  born  at  or 
near  Rijion,  and  arrived  at  the  English  College, 
lieinis,  17  April,  l.>89,  receiving  the  first  tonsure 
and  minor  orders  18  August,  151X),  the  subdittconate 
at  Ijion  on  22  Sept.,  and  the  diaconate  and  priesthood 
at  Soissonson  30  and.ll  March,  1591.  He  left  for  Eng- 
land on  the  following  15  May.  He  was  arrested  about 
1  Mav,  1.^98,  when  on  his  way  to  York  with  Vener- 
able Ralph  Orimston  of  Nidd.  Both  were  shortly 
after  condrmne«l.  Snow  of  treason  as  being  a  i)ri<>st 
and  (irimslon  of  felony,  for  having  aided  and  assistcfl 
hini,  and,  it  Ls  siiid,  having  attempted  to  prevent  his 
appn'hension. 

<  H«i.i>»iicH.  .l/ioioiwirv  PririU,  I,  mi.  112:    Kkox,  Douay 


Diarita  (London.  IH's). 


JoUN  B.  Wai.newrioht. 


Sobaipvira  Indiuu,  on<-e  an  important  tribe 
of  tb<?  Piman  branch  of  the  gri'.Ht  Shoslionean  lin- 
guistic stock,  occupying  the  terril/)ry  of  the  Santa 
Crux  and  San  Pedro  Rivers,  in  south-eastern  Arizf»na 
and  a<ljacent  p<>rti<m  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  dialect 
and  g«'neral  custom  they  soem  to  have  closely  re- 
sembled the  Pdpago,  by  whom  and  bv  the  closely 
cognate  Pima  miHst  of  them  were  finally  abNorbe<l. 
Their  principal  centre  was  Bac  or  Vajiki,  later  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  on  Santa  Cruz  River,  nine  miles  s^tiith 
from  the  pn-sent  Tucson,  Arizona.  Here  they  were 
visili-d  in  1»H>2  by  the  pione<T  Jesuit  explon-r  of  the 
«nuth-w«it.  Father  Eusebio  Kino,  who  in  ir>9i)  began 
the  church  from  which  the  missicm  took  its  name. 
(Hh«T  Jesuit  mission  foundations  in  the  same  tril>e 
w«Te  (8anta  Maria  de)  Suamca,  just  insi«le  the  Sonora 
line,  established  also  by  Kino  abr)ut  the  same  time,  and 
Han  Miguel  de  (Juevavi,  founded  in  17:{2  near  the 
pniw-nt  Nogah-s,  .\rizona,  all  three  missions  Is-ing 
upon  the  Santa  Cruz  River.    There  were  also  several 


visiting  stations.  The  missions  shartni  the  misfor- 
tunes attending  those  of  the  Pima  and  Piit>ago,  but 
oontinue«l  to  exist  utttil  a  few  years  after  tne  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  Before  the  end  of  the 
ctmtury  the  tribe  itsi'lf  hmi  disappearetl,  and  in  later 
years  San  Xavier  app«>ars  as  a  PAtxigo  settlement. 
According  to  tradition  the  tribe  was  destroyetl  alx)ut 
the  y«>ar  175K)  by  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Apache,  by 
whom  a  part  were  carri4'<l  off,  while  the  otners  were 
forced  to  incorporate  with  the  Pdpago  and  Pima 
(q.  v.). 

1iAN<-K(>rT.  Hilt.  Sirrlh  Mexican  State*  aiul  Teau  (2  vol*., 
San  Fraupuicci,  1SH45-B);  lutM,  Hint.  Ariiorut  anil  iVrw  Meriro 
(San  Kninciiico.  1SH9):  Oinry  of  yrnnriteo  (iitrrtt,  ms-fl,  ni. 
rotrEB  (2  vol*,,  Npw  York.  IWXt);  Hor>n>:.  Haiutl»tnk  of  Ameriean 
Indian*  (2  parts,  Woahinston,  1(M)7  10);  KuJu  enta\)o  .  .  . 
drmrriprion  iini</raphiea  tie  la  firorinrui  de  Sonura  {I7>>t)  (.St. 
AumiDtinp,  IS(i3),  tr.  UuiTiHAii  in  Her.  Am.  Calh.  Hitt.  Soe. 
(Phila4l<-I|>lua,  imt). 

James  Moonet. 

Sobieski,  John,  b.  at  Olesko  in  1629;  d.  at  Wil- 
anow,  1(>1M>;  son  of  James,  Castellan  of  Cracow  and 
descendwl  bv  hU  mother  from  the  heroic  Zolkiewski, 
who  <lieil  in  battle  at  Cecora.  His  elder  brother  Mark 
was  his  com- 
i)anion  in  arms 
from  the  time  of 
the  great  Co-ssack 
reliellion  (16-lSi, 
and  fought  at 
Zbara£,  liereste- 
czko,  and  lastly 
at  Bat4th  when*, 
after  being  taken 
prisoner,  he  was 
murtJered  by  the 
Tatars.  John, 
the  last  of  all  the 
family,  accompa- 
nied Czarnieeki 
in  the  expinlition 
to  Den  in  ark; 
then,  under 
George  Lubomir- 
ski,  he  fought  the 
Muscovites  at 
Cudnow.  Lubo- 
mirski  revolting, 
he  remainwl  faithful  to  the  king  (John  Casimir), 
became  successively  Field  Iletman,  Grand  Mar- 
shal, and — after  Revcra  Potocki's  death — Grind 
Hetman,  or  Commander-in-chief.  His  first  ex- 
ploit as  Hetman  was  in  Potihajce,  where,  bcsiegetl 
by  an  army  of  Cossacks  and  Tatars,  he  at  his 
own  expen.se  raiseil  SOOO  men  and  stored  the  place 
with  wheat,  baffling  the  fw  so  completely  tliat  they 
retire*!  with  great  loss,  \\lien,  in  1672,  under  Micliael 
\Vii5niowiecki's  n'ign,  the  Turks  seized  KaniienitH-, 
8obi<<ski  beat  them  ligain  and  again,  till  at  the 
crowning  victor>'  of  ClKM'im  they  lost  2<J,(XJ0  men  and 
a  great  many  guns.  This  gave  Pohmd  br«itliing- 
space,  and  Sobieski  became  the  national  hert»,  so 
that.  King  Michael  dying  at  that  time,  he  W!is  unan- 
imously elected  king  m  1674.  Before  his  c<in>nation 
he  was  forcc<l  to  <irive  back  the  Turkish  hordes,  that 
had  once  more  inva<le<l  the  country;  he  l)eut  them  at 
Lenibi-rg  in  1675,  arriving  in  time  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Trembowla,  and  to  sjtve  Chrzanowski  and  his  heroic 
wife,  its  defenders.  Scarcely  crt)wne<l.  he  hastened  to 
figlit  in  the  Ruthcnian  provinces.  Having  too  f<>w 
soldiers  (2(),000)  to  attju-k  the  Turks,  who  were  ten 
to  one,  he  wore  them  out,  entrenching  liims«<lf  at 
Zurawno,  letting  thi-  enemy  hem  him  in  for  a  fort- 
night, extricating  him-self  with  marvtlloUH  skill  and 
courage,  and  finally  regaining  by  tr«>aty  a  giitsl  part 
of  the  I'kniine. 

For  some  time  there  wjis  peace:  the  Turks  hiul 
learned   to   drea<l    the   "  I'nvanquished  Northern 


JoH.v  KonicHKl 
From  an  un8iKn<^d  portrait  in  the  Louvre 
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Lion  ",  and  Poland,  Um.  was  exhauster!.  But  mmn  the 
Sultan  turned  his  arni.s  anjiins)  Austria.  Fa»iin(? 
thmugh  Hungary,  a  great  jmrt  of  wliirh  had  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  been  in  TurkiKh  handts,  an 
cnormoua  array,  rednned  at  from  210,000  to  300,000 
tarn  (tin  latter  Ggaan  tarn  Sobioftki's)  marched  for- 
nanL  Tbe  Emperor  Leopold  fled  from  Vienna,  and 
b«|nd  Sobjedd's  aid,  which  the  papal  nuncio  also 
imj5lM«d.  Though  dueuadad  by.Loiufl  XIV.  whose 
pofiiiy  WM  ahfagfB  hostile  to  Auatria,  Sobieaki  heat- 
toted  not  an  nutane.  Meanwhile  (July,  1683)  the 
Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  had  arrived  before 
Vienna,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  defended  by  the 
valiant  Im|)oriul  General  Count  Stahremliern,  with  a 
Harri.son  of  only  irj.tXX)  men,  exposed  to  the  horrorn 
:>i  ili.seaso  and  fire,  ivs  well  a.H  to  hostile  attivek.n. 
Solneski  started  to  the  reseu(»  in  AuKUfrt..  taking  his 
eon  James  with  him ;  pa,s.4inK  by  Our  Ljwly'.s  sanctuary 
at  C«efl«tochowa,  the  IrwpH  i>r;iyed  for  a  Mesiuug 
on  tlieir  arms:  and  in  the  beginnintr  of  S<>pt«'iaber, 
having;  cros8e<l  the  Danube  and  joined  foree«  with 
the  (Jerman  armies  imder  John  GeorRe,  KU  etor  of 
8&xony,  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  tliey  ai>- 

Eroached  Vienna.  On  11  Sept.,  Sobieski  wa.s  on  the 
clKhts  of  Kahlcnberg,  near  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  he  gave  battle  in  the  plain  below,  with  an  army 
of  not  more  than  76^000  men,  the  Germane  forming 
the  loft  wing  and  the  roles  under  Hetmana  jahoDOwski 
and  Sieaiairaki,  with  Oeoenl  Kateki  in  ooauaand  of 
ih«  artilltty,  fonmng  the  riilit.  Tha  hinnn  charged 
with  their  usual  impetuoaity,  but  the  dense  masaea 
of  the  foe  were  impenetrable.  Their  retreat  waa  takim 
for  flixht  by  the  Turk:?,  who  rashefl  ftjrward  in  pursuit; 
the  hussars  turned  upon  them  witli  reinforcements 
and  charged  again,  when  their  nhouts  made  known 
that  the  "Northern  Lion"  was  on  the  field  and  the 
Turks  fled,  panie-stricken,  with  i^obieski's  horsemen 
still  in  pursuit.  Still  tlie  battle  ra^e^l  for  a  timealon>;all 
the  line;  both  sidt'x  fought  bravely,  and  the  kinn  was 
ever>'where  commanding,  figliting,  ii»eouraging  hid 
men  and  urging  them  forward .  I  le  wa.H  the  first  to  storm 
the  camp:  Kara  Mustapha  had  escaped  with  his  life, 
but  he  received  the  bow-string  in  Itclm^e  some 
months  later.  The  Turks  were  routed,  Vienna  and 
Christendom  savcti,  and  tlic  news  sent  to  the  pope 
akmc  with  the  Standard  of  the  PtoDhet,  taken  by 
SoUwU.  who  himaelf  had  li««td^fa«  uk  the 


Proatntt«  with  outstretched  arms,  he  declared  that 

it  wa.s  Cod's  cause  he  wiw  fighting  f<»r,  an<i  a.Hrribed 
tfie  victory  (Vcui,  vidi.  Dtm&  \ieit  —his  letter  to 
Innocent  XI)  to  Him  alone.  Next  ilay  ho  entered 
Vienna,  acclaimed  by  the  people  m  tlieir  saviour. 
lA>oiK)ld,  di.spleas*'^!  that  the  Polish  king  should  have 
all  the  glory,  e»fn<!es<end«|  to  visit  and  thank  him, 
lull  treated  }:i  ^  'i.  Ili:iii-s  jind  the  Polish  In-trnan.s 
with  extreme  uud  hau>;lity  colducHS.  Sobieski,  though 
deeply  offended,  pursued  the  Turks  into  Hungary, 
attacked  and  took  Ostr^^iom  after  a  second  battle, 
and  returned  to  winter  in  nJaniLwRii  immense  spoils 
taken  in  the  Turkish  camp.  These  and  the  gloiv 
dnd  upon  the  nation  were  all  the  immediate  ao- 
vantaces  of  the  gieai  viotoiy.  The  Ottonum  danger 
bad  vaniahml  forarflr.  The  war  still  went  on:  step 
by  step  the  Cm  was  driven  back,  and  rixlem  yean 
later  Kamieniee  and  the  whole  oS  Podolia  were 
restored  to  Poland.  But  Sobioski  did  not  live  to  see 
this  triumph.  In  vain  had  he  again  and  again  at- 
tempted to  retake  K:inii<  niec,  and  even  hail  built  a 
stronghold  to  destroy  it«  strati^i^it:  \  ahie;  this  fortress 
enabled  the  Tatars  to  raid  Uie  Ruthenian  pro\  in(  <« 
upon  several  orcasions,  even  t^>  the  gates  of  lxjiilx*rg. 
He  w.uH  also  forcerl  by  treaty  tn  give  up  KietT  to  Russia 
in  U)^>\:  nor  <iid  he  succeed  in  securing  the  crown  for 
his  son  .lames.  His  last  days  were  spi-ut  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  at  his  castle  of  Wilaoow,  where  he  died 
in  V&m,  broken  down  by  politieal  etrae  as  muoh  as 


by  illness.  His  wife,  a  Frenchwoman,  tlio  widow  of 
John  Zamoyski,  Maric-Casimire,  though  not  worthy 
of  so  great  a  hero,  was  tender^  beloved  by  him,  as 
lus  letters  show:  she  influenced  him  greatly  and  not 
always  wisely.  His  family  is  now  extinct.  Charles 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  was  his  |^Peat<rand'> 
son — his  son  James'  daughter,  dementine^  havjag 
married  James  Stuart  in  1719. 

Litty  Jana  III.  KrcSu  patrnkiiyo,  do  krolowti  Katimimj/  (SoMe- 
■ki'»  lctt»T«  t'l  his  wifi-i  pubiiuhfj  hy  A.  I..  llTAnru  1«57.  Two 
volumes  uf  'Acta  //i^/i-ri.ii ",  puli!i^.hi-il  h\  tlif  .Vcademie  der 
WiMiniich*(t4?n.  Tatham,  John  Sobietki  ^Oxford.  1^1):  Du- 
MMiT,  iMiM<r»  pMir  MTttr ArAMtAw  d»  Mimki  (Waimw,  1S85)J 
HiiBD.  Mmm //I.  JTAiv  nh  iWn  (ViMBa,  in«. 

8.  TanifowHKi. 

Socialism,  a  sy.stem  of  social  and  economic  f>rgani- 
zatiou  that  would  substitute  state  muiui|>ol>'  for  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  sources  of  production  and  means 
of  distribution,  and  would  concentrate  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  .secular  governing  autliority  the  diief 
activities  of  human  life.  The  term  is  often  used 
vaguely  to  indicjite  atiy  incre;u*(;  of  collective  control 
over  individual  action,  or  even  any  revolt  of  the  di.s- 

g)88esscd  against  the  rule  of  the  posac^int;  clones, 
ut  these  are  undue  extensions  of  tne  term,  leading  to 
much  confusion  of  thought.  State  control  and  even 
state  ownership  are  not  neoesaanly  Socialism:  they 
become  so  only  whentheynsok  in  or  tend  towvdsthe 
prohibition  of  private  owmnhip  not  only  of  "natural 
monopoUcfi",  but  also  of  all  the  aottrcea  of  wealth. 
Nor  is  mere  revolt  a{(iunst  economic  inequality  So- 
cialism: it  may  be  Anarchism  (see  Anarchy);  it  may 
1h'  mere  Utopianism  (see  Communism);  it  nuiy  be  a 
juBi  resistance  to  oppression.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  pro- 
posal to  make  such  economic  elianges  iti  the  social 
Rtnicture  as  would  banish  ixtverty.  Soci.alism  is  this 
-  ■  Collectivism)  and  much  more.  It  is  also  a 
philosophy  of  social  life  and  action,  reg.arditig  all  hu- 
man activities  ii  [n  i  definite  e<'onomic  sfandjxiint. 
Moreover  modern  Socialism  m  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
exercise  at  state-buiUling,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
relieve,  on  expUcit  principles,  the  existing  social  con- 
ditions, which  are  regarded  as  intolerable.  The  great 
inequalities  of  human  life  and  opportunity*  produced 
by  the  excessive  oonoentration  of  wealth  in  toe  hands 
of  a  comparatively  email  aeetion  of  the  eommunity, 
have  been  the  cause  and  still  are  the  sUmohis  of  what 
is  called  the  fiooiahstie  movemeoi.  in  order 
to  understand  fully  what  Socialism  is  and  what  It 
implies,  it  is  necessary  first  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  movement,  then  to  examine  its  philosophical  and 
religious  tendencies,  ami  finally  to  consider  how  f.ar 
tliese  may  be,  and  actually  have  proved  to  be,  iij- 
comjmtihle  with  Christian  thought  and  life.  The 
iirsi  retiiiirement  is  to  under«liind  the  origin  and 
gniwth  of  the  moM'inent. 

It  htw  been  cujjtoinary  among  writers  of  the  So- 
cialist movement  to  beRm  w  ith  n  ferences  to  Utopian 
theories  of  the  classical  and  Renaissance  periods,  to 
Plato's  "RepubUc",  Plutarch's  "Life  of  Lycurgus", 
Morc's  "Utopia".  Campanella's  "City  of  the  San", 
Hall's  "  Munnus  alter  et  idem  ",  and  the  like.  Thence 
the  Une  of  thought  is  traced  through  the  French 
writers  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  Meelier,  Montee- 
d'Anenson.  Morelly,  liouiNeau,  Mably»  tiU, 
and  Nceker,  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 


is  reached.   In  a  sense,  the  modem  movement  has  its 

roots  in  the  ideas  of  thiwe  creators  of  ideal  common- 
wealths. Vet  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  mod- 
em Socialists  and  the  older  I'topists.  Their  schemes 
were  mainly  directed  towards  the  ostal>lishment  of 
Communwm,  or  rather,  Cominunisnj  was  tht>  idea 
that  gave  life  t(»  their  fanciwi  st.vtes  sjee  Communism). 
Hut  tho  CoUertivijrt  idea,  which  is  the  eoonoroic  basis 
of    modern    ."socialism    (see    CoI.I.ECTIVI.SM),  really 

emerges  only  with  "Gracchus"  Babeuf  and  his 
paper,  **Tbe  Tribune  of  tbe  Petite",  in  17M.  In  tiw 
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nuuiifeato  issued  by  him  and  hia  feUow-oonrointors, 
"Lee  Egiuu",  is  to  be  fomid  a  clear  vision  of  the  ool- 
leetive  oiyMii«atk»  of  noiety,  such  as  would  be 
kttfiy  aonpted  by  omI  nodeRi  SociiUietH.  Babeuf 
ma  guiHotiiMd  hr  the  Dveetory,  and  his  party  sup- 
unmad.  Meanwhile,  in  1793,  n<Klwin  in  England 
ud  published  his  "  Enauiry  CuncernitiK  Political  Jus- 
lici  '  ,  :k  w. >rk  which,  tnnugh  iiiculcHtinK  Anarchi-tt- 
Coruiiiiiiiisin  i.sw  Anakchy)  rather  than  Collectivism, 
hiwl  much  influence  on  ilobert  Owen  and  the  school  of 
IX-terimniiit  Socialists  who  suece<'dc!<i  hira.  But  a 
amall  uroup  of  English  writern  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centurj*  had  really  more  to  do  with  the 
development  of  Socialist  thought  than  had  either 
Owen's  attempts  to  found  ideal  communities,  at 
New  Lanark  and  elsewhere,  or  the  contcmi>orary 
theories  and  practice  of  Saini'Simon  and  Fourier  in 
France. 

These  English  writers,  the  earliest  of  whom,  Dr. 
fliiirhin  HaU,  fii^  put  forward  that  idea  of  a  donunank 
indiMtrialandBoeaal''nitflm^wfakhto11»p^^ 
eonceptkw  of  modem  Socialism,  wotlMd  oat  the  TMi" 

ous  basic  principles  of  Socialism,  which  Blarx  afto^ 
wards  appropriattnl  an<l  combineid.  Robert  Thomp- 
•*<in.  OKilvic,  Hodgkin,  dray,  alwve  all  William 
Cariwnter,  clal)<>rate<l  the  thi'ories  of  "surpliLS  value", 
of  •'f)nKiucti(>ii  fur  jiriitit  ",  >i{  '(ia.s8-war",  of  the  ever- 
increasing  exi)loit;iti')n  df  the  ]nxjr  by  the  rich,  which 
an*  the  stuff  of  M;irx's  "Das  Kapitol",  that  "old 
clothe«-«hop  of  idcjv*  culhwl  from  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
L>jndon".  For  indeed,  this  fiwiious  work  is  rciiily 
nothing  more  than  a  dexterous  combination  of  Hege- 
lian Evohltioniiim,  of  French  Revolutionism,  and  of 
the  eeonomic  theories  eliJioratcd  bv  Ricardo,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  this  group  of  E^nglish  theorists  on  the 
oUnt.  Yet  the  services  of  Karl  Marx  and  of  his 
friend  and  brother-Hebrew,  Friedrich  Engels,  to  the 
«MM  ol  SodaHiim  must  not  be  underFatod^  These 
tm  wiMim  eune  upon  the  aesoe  jtnt  when  the  So- 
cialist movement  waa  at  ita  loweat  ebb.  In  Ea^aad 
the  work  of  Robert  Owen  had  been  overiaid  bir  tin 
Chartist  movement  and  ita  apparent  failure,  while  the 
writingti  of  the  economists  mentioned  above  had  had 
but  little  immediate  itifliicnce.  In  Fnincr-  the  .Saint- 
Simonian.s  and  the  F'ourierists  had  disgustt-d  everj'one 
by  the  moral  cuihipse  of  their  syatems.  In  Germany 
lj».sf^lle  hiwi  s<>  f.vr  devotetl  his  brilliant  energies 
nitrely  to  !{(  |)iil)lic:ini-sin  and  philosophy.  But  in 
IMS  M;irx  and  KiiKcif  nuhlished  the  "Communist 
Miinifesto",  .-ind,  mere  rdetoric  .as  it  was,  this  docu- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  modem  "scientific  80- 
cialiton".  The  iimuence  of  Proudbon  and  of  the 
Revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times  pervadee  the  whole 
Banife!;to:  the  economic  analysis  olF aodety  was  to  be 
grafted  on  later.  But  already  there  appear  the  ideas 
of  "the  materialistic  conception  of  histor}-",  of  "the 
boin|eoiM'W"thein»l«tariat''.aadof '^class-war''. 

An»  1848,  hi  Ua  ania  m  London,  hiarx  studied, 
and  wrote,  and  organiagd  Willi  tTO  neults:  first,  the 
foundation  of  "The  Intematioiial  Worfcingmen'a  A*> 
.-M-itition",  in  1864;  second,  the  publication  of  the 
hnrt  volume  of  "Das  Kapital",  in  1867.  It  is  not 
cany  to  judge  which  has  had  the  tuore  lasting  effect 
upon  the  S»K'ialiKt  movement.  "The  International" 
gave  to  the  movement  its  world-wide  chanicfer; 
"Div-i  Kapital"  elaborated  and  systematized  the 
philo-iophic  and  economic  <ioctrine  which  is  still  the 
creed  of  tlw'  immense  majority  of  .Socialist-s.  "Pro- 
letarians of  all  lands,  unite!"  the  s«'ntence  with  which 
the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848  concludes,  became 
a  reality  with  the  foundation  of  the  International. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  disruption  of  Christendom 
an  organisation  took  shape  which  had  for  ita  object 
tlw  mion  of  the  major  portion  of  all  nations  upon  a 
OBBMion  basis.  It  was  not  so  widely  supported  as 
both  its  upholdeta  bafiavad  and  tha  mshtened  mon> 
eyed  intererta  unsgaed.  NOThadtyanmorgaaia^ 
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tion  any  promise  of  atabHity.  FVom  the  outset  the 
influence  of  Marx  steadily  ^w,  but  it  was  oonfrontad 
by  the  opposition  of  Bakumn  and  the  Anarchist  soihooL 
By  187$  tha  lotamatioiial  waa  avan  formaUy  at  aa 
end.  Bat  it  had  dene  its  work;  the  organtied  workp 
ing  classes  of  all  Europe  had  realised  the  international 
nature  Ixith  of  their  own  grievances  and  of  capitiUism, 
and  when,  in  18S9,  the  first  International  (Niti^'ress  of 
Socialist  and  Trade-l'nion  delegates  met  at  I'aris,  a 
"New  International"  (Mine  into  being  which  exists 
with  unimpaire<l  or,  ruther,  with  enhanced  energj'  to 
the  prwent  day.  Since  that  first  meeting  seven 
others  have  Ixn-n  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
years,  ut  which  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the 
number  of  delegates  present,  the  variety  of  oationaU- 
ticH  represented,  and  the  extent  of  the  SoeiaMatie  in- 
fluence ovej  its  deliberations. 

In  1900,  an  International  Sodalist  Bureau  was  ea> 
tabllahafi  at  Brusaeb,  with  the  purrmne  of  soUdifViog 
•ad  atnogthening  the  international  character  01  tha 
moveBMBt.  Smoe  19(M,  an  Inter-Parlianiflntaiy  B»> 
oiilist  Committee  baa  given  further  suiiport  to  tha 
woric  of  the  bureau.  To-day  the  intematKHud  nature 
of  the  Socialistic  movement  is  an  axiom  both  within 
and  without  its  ranks;  an  axiom  that  must  nr>t  be  for- 
gotten in  the  estimation  b.ith  of  the  strength  and  of 
the  trend  of  the  movement.  To  the  Internui ioiial, 
then,  modern  .Socialism  owes  much  of  its  present 
power.  To  "Das  Kapital"  it  owe.s  such  intellectual 
coherence  ."us  it  still  potwesses.  The  auccesa  of  this 
biMik  imtuediate  and  coiLsiijeratile.  It  has  been 
Iniaslated  into  many  languages,  epitoinize<l  by  many 
hands,  criticizetl,  <{iscuHsed,  and  eulogiied.  Thou- 
sands who  would  style  themselves  Marxians  and 
would  refer  to  "Dae  Kaiiital"  as  "the  Bible  of  So- 
cialism", and  the  irrefragable  basis  of  their  creed, 
have  vtiy  probabljr  never  seen  the  original  work,  nor 
have  even  read  it  in  translation.  Marx  himself  puh- 
lished  only  the  first  volume;  theaeoond  was  pubhdted 
under  EngeV  editoiahip  in  1886,  two  yean  after  tha 
death  of  Marx;  a  third  waa  elaborated  by  Engels  ftom 
Marx's  notes  in  1895;  a  fourth  was  projected  but  never 
accomplished.  But  the  influence  of^  this  torso  has 
b<?en  itniiietise.  Witli  consummate  .skill  Marx  gath- 
ereii  togeth<'r  and  worketl  up  the  ideas  and  ev  idence 
tliat  had  originated  with  others,  or  were  the  floating 
notiou.s  of  the  movement;  with  the  n-sult  that  the  new 
international  organisation  had  rea<ly  to  hand  a  Iwidy 
of  doctrine  to  pi^omulgate,  the  various  uati,)nHl  .So- 
ci.alLst  parties  a  common  theory  and  programme  for 
which  to  work.  And  promulgated  it  was,  with  a  de- 
votion and  at  times  a  childlike  faith  that  had  no 
slif^t  reaemblanoe  to  leligbus  propa^ida.  It  has 
been  severely  and  destraetively  criticised  by  eoono> 
mists  of  many  aehod^  maay  oil  ita  leadinf^  doctrinea 
have  been  e9q>Bottly  aoandoned  by  the  Socialist  lead- 
am  in  different  eountfieo,  aoma  are  now  hardly  de- 
fended even  by  those  leaden  ^Ao  label  HieuMiveB 
"Marxian".  Yettheinfluenceofthebookpersists.  The 
main  doctrines  of  Marxism  arc  still  thestuff  of  popular 
Socialist  belief  in  all  countries,  arc  still  put  forward 
in  scarcely  mwlified  form  in  the  copious  literature 
produced  for  popular  consumption,  are  still  enun- 
ciated or  implied  in  popul.ar  addreKve^  rvi n  hv  some 
of  the  very  leaders  who  haveahandon<><l  them  in  isrrious 
controversy.  In  spite  of  thegniwth  of  Hevisiorusm  in 
(lennany,  of  Syndicalism  in  France,  and  of  Fabian 
E.xjKTtism  in  England,  it  is  still  accurate  to  maintain 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Socialists,  the  rank  and  tile  of 
the  niovement  in  all  countries,  are  adherents  of  the 
Marxian  doctrine,  with  all  its  materialistic  philosophy, 
its  evolutionarv  immorality,  its  disruptive  poUtioal 
and  social  analjrsis,  its  claiis-conscious  <MHMffmiflif. 

In  Sooialiam,  to-day,  aa  in  most  departnwnta  of 
human  thoaght,  the  leadfaig  writers  dieplay  a  marked 
•hynesa  of  lundaTiiental  an.tlysla:  "Trie  domain  of 
Sadaliat  thought",  saya  Lagarddle,  has  booeme  "aa 
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intellectual  desert,"  Its  protagonista  are  largely 
occupied,  either  in  elaboratiiig  schemes  of  social  re- 
form, which  not  infrequently  present  no  exclusively 
socialist  characteristics,  or  else  in  apologizing  for 
itnil  disavowing  inconvenient  applications  by  eiirlier 
leaders,  of  socialist  phUosophy  to  the  <l<in)ain  of 
religion  and  etUiM.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  a<4  the 
latemational  movement  remains  definitely  Socialial 
«t  ell,  tbe  fcmnuliB  of  its  propsigonda  and  the  efeed  ol 
lie  popular  adherents  are  predominantly  the  reflection 
of  those  put  fonr^  in  "Das  Kapital"  in  1867. 
Moreovrr,  during  all  this  period  of  growth  of  the 
modern  SociLilist  movement,  two  other  parallel  move- 
nirnt.M  iti  ull  i-itutitrics  liiiveat  once  supiilcnifntcii  uiid 
couiit€ri>i>iseil  it.  rhcsc  :ire  trmlo-uniunisrn  !ltu1  ay- 
opcration.  nier(>  i.H  no  iuii«Ti'iit  n-iwoii  wliy  (mUkt  ot 
these  movements  sIiduIiI  Icul  luwanls  Sinnlism: 
properly  conducted  an<i  dcvclnpod.  Ixith  sliniilil  ren- 
der unnecessary  anything  that  can  correctly  be  s»ylc»d 
"Socialism".  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Iwth  these 
excellent  movemcnt.s,  <i\vii\(j  to  unwise  opposition  by 
the  dominant  capit.i..  in,  nn  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
difference in  the  Churchca  on  the  other,  are  menaced 
by  Socialism,  and  may  eventually  be  captuml  by  the 
more  intellisBot  and  eneigetio  Socialists  and  turned 
to  serve  the  eods  of  Socialism.  The  iraining  id 
mutual  aid  and  interdependence,  as  vdl  as  hi  self- 
government  and  husiness  habits,  whieh  the  leaders 
of  the  wage-camers  have  received  in  both  tra«le- 
unionism  and  the  co-4^)pcrative  movements,  while  it 
might  be  of  incalculable  l)enefit  in  the  f<irni:itii>n  of 
tbe  needed  Christian  demiwrfii  y,  Ikls  s<)  f.ir  hi'in 
ffFective  largely  in  >ii  inini.str;itin>;  the  power  (liat  Ih 
givisn  by  organization  iiini  nunilxTs,  Ami  (he  li-adurs 
of  Sociiilistii  have  not  been  >l,iw  to  rnii)li;i.--iz(-  tlie  les- 
son'ami  to  I'Slt  iid  tl«'  argument,  witli  sulli<  irnt  plausi- 
bility, toward'*  state  monopoly  and  the  ahsolutism  of 
the  majority.  The  logic  of  their  argument  has,  it  is 
true,  been  challenged,  in  recent  years,  in  Euroj>e  by 
the  rise  of  the  gn>at  Catholic  tnulemnion  iui<l  co- 
operative organizations.  But  in  English-speaking 
nations  this  is  yet  tOCMne,  and  both  co-opcrution  and 
trade-unionism  are  allowed  to  drift  into  the  grip  of 
the  Socialist  movementi  with  the  result  that  what 
might  beoome  a  most  weetive  alternative  for  Gc^ 
lectivism  remains  to-day  its  mmsry  and  Hs  support. 

Parallel  with  the  International  movement  has  run 
the  loi  al  pr  ppatjanda  in  various  countries,  in  each  of 
which  the  iiiovemciil  h;vs  tAkcn  it«  .colour  from  the 
national  characteristics;  a  ijroccsH  which  has  con- 
tinued, until  to-dav  it  is  (soiiictiiiiiti  difficidt  to  rmli«P! 
that  the  different  ^xxlics  who  are  rennwcntfil  in  tiic 
Internal i.'wal  Congresses  fonn  part  of  the  smnv  a^iU^ 
tion.  In  (Jcrmany,  the  fallii  rlaml  nf  ilojiTnatic  So- 
cialism, the  movement  first  Umk  .liuijK"  iit  ISI\2.  In 
that  year  Ferdimuui  Lansalle,  the  brilliant  and 
wealthy  young  Jewish  lawyer,  ticIivero<l  a  lecture  t« 
an  artisans'  ati-MH  iation  at  Berlin.  Lassalle  wits  fined 
by  the  authorities  for  iiiis  temerity,  but  "The  Work- 
ing Mcii  H  Programme",  as  the  lecture  was  stylwl,  ro- 
Bluted  in  Tbe  Univcnal  German  Working  Men's 
Association,  which  was  founded  at  Leipzig  under  his 
mlluencc  the  following  vear.  Lassalle  commenced  a 
rtormy  progn^s  througbout  Germany,  leeturing,  ot- 
ganizing,  writing.  The  movement  did  not  grow  at 
first  with  the  rapidity  he  litid  expect iil,  and  he  him- 
m-lf  was  killc«l  in  a  du-1  in  IStU,  Hut  lu's  tragic  drafh 
aroumni  intercHt,  and  'i'fio  \\''>rkiii(t  Men's  Association 
grew  stemiily  till,  in  lst>5>.  reinforced  by  tlie  adlie^ioii 
of  (he  variovi.s  ori;atii/..it ioim  which  h-ni  K*'"wn  tuit  of 
Marx's  i)ri)]>aKanila,  it  benime,  at  Eisenach,  the 
S.ic»uiiHl  DeiiMKimlif  Working  Men's  Party.  J.'wh- 
knecht,  Bebel,  ati<l  Singer,  .ill  Marxians,  were  its  r  liief 
Iea«lers.  The  two  former  were  impriwmed  for  t  rciksoii 
in  1K70;  but  in  1874  ten  members  of  the  party,  inrlud- 
ing  the  two  leaders,  were  returned  to  the  lieichstag 
Iqr  450,000  votes.  The  Government  attempted  re- 
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profLsinn,  with  the  usual  result  of  consolidating  and 
strengthening  the  movement.  In  1S75  was  held  the 
celebrsted  eongress  at  Gotha,  at  which  was  drawn  up 
the  programme  that  formed  the  basts  of  tbe  party. 
Three  years  latter  an  attempt  upOD  ths  emperor's  life 
was  made  the  excuse  for  renewed  reprssoiBn,  But  it 
was  in  vaht.  In  spite  of  aftemste  peneeutioo  and 
esssjv  in  stat  e  Socialisnt,  en  tihe  pmt  of  wumimiiv  ^ 
movement  i)rogresaed  steadiW.  Bismarck  fell  nnm 
power  in  1890  and  since  then  the  party  ha.'?  grown  rap» 
idly.and  is  nowthe  strongest  political  body  m  CJermany. 
In  1.S99  Edward  Bernstein,  who  bad  conic  under  the 
influence  of  the  Fabians  in  England  since  1 SSS,  Hturtcd 
tlie  "  Revisioni(<t  "  movi-incnt,  wliich,  while  attempt- 
ing to  eoncentrate  the  cnerKie.s  of  the  p.arty  more 
delinitriy  ujjon  .speeifio  reforrn.s  ami  "'rcviaing"  to 
extinct  ion  many  of  th(-  most  cherished  doctrines  of 
i\I:ir.\isin.  ha-s  yet  \wu  sulxirdinateil  to  the  practical 
exigencies  of  politics.  To  all  appearance  the  Socialist, 
Party  is  st  ronger  to-day  than  ever.  The  elections  of' 
1907  brought  out  3,268,968  votes  in  its  favoiu-;  those 
of  Januiu-y,  1912,  gave  it  1 10  seats  out  of  a  total  of  JH)7 
in  thft  lioiclistag — a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
over  Its  last  previous  rcpresentjition  (.S3  seats).  Tlie 
Marxian  "Erfurt  PrognMnme",  adopted  in  1801,  is 
stOl  tbe  oRieial  creed  of  the  rarty.  But  the  "Re- 
visionist" policy  is  obvknisly  gaining  ground  and,  if 
the  Stuttgart  Oongreas  of  1907  be  any  indication,  is 
rapidly  transforming  t  he  revolutionary  Marxist  jwiri  y 
into  an  opportunist  body  devoted  to  specific-  snjcial 
reforms. 

In  lYancc  the  i)n)nrcss  of  Sociali.sru  has  been  uj>na 
different  lines.  After  the  eo]la|i.se  of  Saint-Simonism 
iuid  i'liiirir  rism.  came  tlie  agitation  (»f  I^ouis  Blanc  in 
1848,  with  his  <!ocirine  of  ■Thf  Hi)iht  to  Work". 
But  thiit  Wiw  Mide-tracked  by  the  triumphant  poli- 
ticians into  the  scandalous  "National  Workshops", 
which  were  probably  delilxTately  established  on 
wrong  lines  in  order  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the  agita- 
tion. Blinc  was  driven  into  exile,  and  IVenrh  So- 
ciali.sm  lay  dormant  till  the  niin  of  ImperiaLi»m  m 
187U  xvnd  the  outbreak  of  the  Commune  in  1871.  This 
ri.sing  was  suppressed  wHh  a  ferocity  that  lar  SUI^ 
passed  tbe  wildest  execsnes  of  the  Commimarda; 
20,0Q0  men  are  said  to  have  been  shot  in  coild  blood, 
many  of  whom  were  certainly  innocent,  while  not  a 
few  were  thrown  alive  into  the  common  burial  pits. 
But  this  savagery,  though  it  temporarily  quelled  the 
revolution,  did  nothing  to  obviate  the  Socialist 
movement.  .Xt  first  many  of  the  scatt^'rcd  hador.s 
declared  for  .Viuinliiiim,  Itiit  soon  most  of  tbexn 
abandoned  it  as  impract  icalili  and  threw  their  en- 
crKii's  int<»  the  propagation  of  M.arxian  Socialism.  In 
1S79  the  amnesty  p«»rniilieii  .Iiiles  (inr.sdc.  Urousse, 
Mftlon,  anfl  other  leaders  to  return.  In  1H81,  after 
the  .Anarchist-Communist  j;roiip  under  Kropotkin 
and  licfluB  had  sccciUhI,  two  partictt  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  opportunist  Alliance  Socialiste  K^publi- 
caine,  and  the  Marxian  Parti  Ouvricr  Socialiste  It^vo- 
lutionaire  de  France.  But  these  parties  soon  split  up 
into  others.  Guesdc  led,  and  still  leads,  the  Irre- 
concilables;  Jaur^s  and  Millcrand  have  been  the 
leaders  of  the  nu-liamentarians;  Brousse,  Bbuqui, 
and  others  have  formed  their  several  oonununistio 
groups.  In  1906,  however,  largely  owing  to  the  in- 
fltience  of  Jaur^  the  less  extreme  partiefi  united 
iigain  U)  form  Parti  Sociali.ste  linifi^.  This  body 
is  but  loo.'wiy  formed  of  various  irreccmcilable  groups 
and  includes  Anarchists  like  Hervc,  .Marxi.st.s  like 
Oues<le,  Syndicilist*)  like  I.atardclle.  ( )])[>rirtuniBts 
like  Milleraml.  all  of  whom  .Iaure>  cndcavnurs,  with 
but  Aiuhi  success,  to  maintain  in  harmony.  For 
ri|.'lit  across  »lic  M;ir\ian  doci rinairianism  and  the 
op)Mtrtunism  of  the  ii.irliamcTit.irv  prrfiiip  h;\s  driven 
the  recent  Rovohi' lonary  Syndicalist  inovenient. 
This,  which  is  really  Anarchist-Communism  working 
through  trade-unionism,  is  a  movement  dJaCnistful « 
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paifiamentarv  systems,  favourable  to  vktlenoe,  tend- 
ing towarda  destructive  revolution.  Tho  ("VinftMt^ra- 
tion  Odnt^rale  du  Travail  is  nipidly  absorbing  the  So- 
riali.st  movement  in  Frann-,  ur  at  Icaat  robbing  it  of 
the  jvrdent  element  that  gives  it  life. 

In  the  Hritish  Isles  the  Sociali.st  movctnent  has  had 
a  leas  storiiiy  r;in'<T-  .After  tlir  t'dllupso  of  (Jwenism 
and  the  Ch;ir1i>t  ino\ciiu  iit ,  ttic  practical  genius  of 
the  Datinn  cliRM  Uti  its  chief  reform  energies  towards 
the  conxiluliit  um  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  building 
up  of  the  great  oo-operative  enterprise.  Steadily,  for 
some  forty  yean,  tbe  trade-union  leaden  worked  at 
the  strengthening  of  their  respective  organizations, 
which,  with  their  dual  character  of  fricnaly  societies 
and  ptofmiiinnal  aasociations,  had  no  amjul  part  in 
tnining  the  norldng  claHses  in  hablta  of  oombmation 
for  oonunon  ends.  And  this  Imboh  yam  wnphinpiwwl 
and  enlarged  by  the  Co-operative  movement,  which, 
springing  fntni  the  tiny  elTorts  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers, spr<'a<l  throughout  the  country*,  till  it  is  now 
one  of  the  mightiest  business  organizations  in  the 
^su^l<i.  In  iUiA  movement  many  a  hibour  leader 
Ie;irnt  habits  of  bu.siness  and  of  Hurces.sful  committee 
work  that  etiabletl  him  later  on  to  deal  on  equal,  or 
even  on  a<ivantjigeous,  terrn.s  with  the  repre.scnt;iti\ r-i 
of  the  owning  rhLsses.  Hut  (luring  all  this  period  of 
training  the  .Socialist  movement  pn>iH'r  lay  dormant. 
It  was  not  until  1S.S4,  with  the  foundation  of  the 
strictly  Marxian  Social  Democratic  Federation  by 
U.  M.'  Hyndman,  that  the  Socialist  propaganda  took 
active  form  in  Ei^^and.  It  did  not  achieve  any  great 
immediate  success,  nor  has  it  ever  since  shown  signa 
of  appealing  widely  to  the  £ngli±ih  temperament. 
But  It  was  a  begimuo^  and  it  was  followed  by  othar, 
more  inclusive,  orgamHtiona.  A  few  montaa  after 
ita  foundation  the  Socialist  League,  led  by  William 
Morris,  seceded  from  it  and  had  a  brief  and  stormy 
existence.  In  1893,  at  Bnulford,  the  "Independent 
I,Ahour  Partv"  wius  formed  under  the  lejulcrnhip  of 
J.  Keir  llMnlic,  with  the  direct  jmrjxjse  of  wirrj'ing 
Socialism  into  [holiiics.  Atta<'hL'd  to  it  were  two 
weekly  iiapers,  The  Clarion"  and  "The  Labour 
I/Catler";  the  fonner  of  which,  by  its  siile  of  over  a 
million  copies  of  an  able  little  manual,  "Merrie 
England'',  h:ul  no  small  part  in  the  diffusion  of 
popular  Socialism.  All  the.se  three  Ixjdies  were 
Marxian  in  doctrine  and  largely  working  class  in 
membenbip. 

But,  as  early  as  1883,  a  group  of  middle-class  stu- 
dents hxul  joini-tl  together  ais  The  F'abian  Society. 
This  bod>j,  while  calling  itself  SociaUst,  rejected  the 
Marxian  in  favour  of  Jevonsian  economics,  and  de- 
votad  itaelf  to  the  social  education  of  the  puUie  by 
nwanB  of  lectures,  pampUeta  and  books,  and  to  the 
spread  of  Collect ivist  ideas  by  the  "permeation"  of 
public  bmlien  and  |>olitical  parties.  Immense  as  have 
been  it.s  achievt-ments  in  thLs  direction,  its  con.stant 
preoccupation  with  practical  meastires  of  reform  and 
Its  wntact  with  organized  party  ]K»litirn  have  led  it 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  "Servile  ."state"  than  of 
the  Socialist  C'oiiiiiionwealth.  But  the  iiiiite<l  elTorts 
of  the  various  Sicialist  bodies,  in  concert  with  tnule 
unionism,  resulted,  in  l^',>',t,  in  the  formation  of  the 
I.Abour  Representation  C3onimittee  which,  seven  years 
later,  hml  develope<l  into  the  Labour  Party,  with 
about  thirty  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Already,  howev<>r,  a  few  years'  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  party  p<ilitics  has  dimini.shcd  the  Socialist 
orthodoxy  of  the  LaU>ur  Party,  and  it  shows  signs  of 
N>f*^«"l[  afaflorfoed  in  tiie  details  of  party  contention, 
ffignifieant  oonunentaries  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
191 1  and  in  the  spring  of  1912;  indltatrial  di8tur(>< 
anoes,  singularly  resembling  IVendi  QyiidiealiRn,  oo- 
rurred  sptmtaneously  in  most  commercial  and  min- 
ing centrr»<.  and  the  whole  Labour  movement  in  the 
r>rir)~h  Isles  has  reverted  to  the  Revdtttioiiavy  tjpe 
that  laift  appeared  m  1889. 


In  every  European  nation  the  Socialist  movement 

ha-s  followed,  more  or  le.s,s  faithfully,  one  of  the  three 
preceding  types.  In  Helgium,  Switaerland,  Denm;irk, 
and  Italy  it  i.s  pre<lominantly  parliainent;u-y :  in  Ru»- 
sia,  Spain,  and  Portugal  it  displays  a  more  bitterly 
revolutionary  chanicter.  But  everj'where  the  two 
tendencies,  parliamentary  an<i  revolutionary,  struggle 
for  the  upper  hand;  now  one,  now  the  other  becoming 
pre<lominant.  Nor  is  the  movement  in  the  lUiited 
States  any  exception  to  the  rule.  It  began  about 
1849,  purely  as  a  movement  among  the  German  a:id 
other  immigrants  and,  in  spite  of  the  migration  of  the 
old  International  to  New  York  in  1872,  had  but  little 
cffeetuptm  the  native  populai  um  till  the  Henry  George 
movement  of  1886.  Even  then  jealousies  and  divi* 
sions  restricted  its  action^  till  the  reorganizatioB  of 
the  SociaUat  Labour  Party  at  Ghioago  in  1889. 
Since  then  the  movement  hna  spread  rapidly.  In 
1897  appeared  the  Social  Democracy  of  America, 
which,  uniting  with  the  majority  of  the  Socialist  I>n- 
Imur  Party  in  I'.M)!,  fonne<l  the  pre.-ient  ra))idly  grow- 
ing S.')cialist  Party.  In  the  United  States  tlie  ino\f- 
ment  is  still  strongly  Mar.xian  in  character,  though  a 
Revisi(>nist  school  Ls  growing  up,  Bomewhal  un  the 
lines  of  the  Kngli.sh  Fabian  movement,  under  the  in- 
llueiK^e  of  writers  like  Edmond  Kelly,  Morris  Ilillquit, 
and  ProfcHsorrf  Ely  .and  Zuel}lin.  Hut  the  main  Ixidy 
is  still  cnidely  Revolutioniu^',  and  w  likely  to  remain 
so  until  the  political  democracy  of  the  nation  is  mors 
perfectly  renected  in  its  economic  conditions. 

Thase  main  points  in  the  history  of  Socialism  lead 
iqi  to  an  examination  of  its  spirit  and  intention.  The 
best  idealism  of  earlier  times  was  fixed  upon  the 
mhU  rather  than  upm,  tbe  body:  exaet^  the  oppoaita 
ia  the  ease  nith  Soeialiim.  Social  questionB  are 
almost  entirely  questions  of  the  hofy — ^public  health, 
sanitation,  housing,  factory  conditions,  infant  mor- 
tality, employment  of  women,  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
wages,  accident-H,  unemployment,  j)auivri.sm,  old-age 
pensions,  sickness,  infirmity,  lunacy,  feeblo-mindetl- 
ness,  intemperance,  pn)stitution,  physical  deteriora- 
tion. All  these  arc  exrellenl  cnd.s  for  activity  in 
themselves,  hut  all  of  them  are  mainly  concernc<l  with 
the  care  or  cure  of  (he  body.  To  use  a  Catholic 
phrase,  they  are  optKirtumties  for  coriMird  works  of 
mercy,  which  may  lack  the  8i)iritu.al  intention  that 
would  make  them  Christian.  The  material  may  be 
made  a  means  to  the  spiritual^  but  is  not  in  he  <-oit- 
Hidcre<l  an  end  in  itsdf.  This  world  is  a  place  of 
probation,  and  tbe  tbna  ll  short.  Man  is  here  for  a 
definite  purpose,  a  poipoae  ndudi  tiaaaoends  the 
timita  of  this  mortal  life,  and  hia  fint  business  ia  to 
realize  this  pvrpoae  and  carry  it  out  with  whatever 
help  and  guidance  he  may  mid.  The  purpose  is  a 
spiritual  one,  but  he  is  free  to  choose  or  refuse  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created;  he  is  free  to  neglect  or  to 
co-operate  with  the  Divine  tLssistani'e,  which  will  give 
his  life  the  stability  and  juTfeet  ion  of  a  sjiirit  iial  rather 
than  of  a  material  nature.  This  h<  ing  so,  there  must 
\h'  a  certain  order  in  the  nature  of  his  de\ i-lopment. 
He  is  not  wholly  spiritual  nor  wholly  material;  he  li:us 
a  soul,  a  tnind,  and  a  bofiy;  but  the  inter(>.sts  of  the 
Houl  nmst  \yc  supreme,  and  the  interests  of  mind  and 
body  must  be  brought  into  proper  stibscrvience  to  it. 
Ilis  movement  towards  perfeetitm  is  by  way  of  ascent; 
it  is  not  easy;  it  requires  continual  exercise  of  the  will, 
continual  discipline^  continual  training — it  is  a  war- 
fare and  a  pilgrimage,  ojfA  in  it  are  two  elements,  the 
spiritual  and  tlie  material,  which  are  one  in  the  unity 
of  hia  daily  Ufa.  As  St.  Paul  pointed  out,  there  must 
be  a  oontmual  struggle  between  these  two  dements. 
If  the  individual  Ufe  is  to  be  a  success,  the  mirttual 
desire  must  triumph,  the  material  one  must  oe  sub- 
ordinate, and  when  tliis  is  ,sj)  the  wlude  itidivi<lu.'d  life 
is  lived  with  projjcr  economy,  si»irilual  things  being 
sought  after  :us  an  end,  wdile  material  tfaillgS  are 
used  merely  as  a  meuuu  to  that  end. 
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The  point,  then,  to  be  observed  is  tliat  the  sptrttual 
life  is  reaUy  the  eooDomio  life.  From  the  CnriatiMi 
point  of  vieir  inateri«l  neeessitifls  ate  to  be  kept  at  a 
minimum,  and  material  superfluities  as  far  as  possible 

to  be  dispcnRcd  with  altogether.   The  Chrintian  is  a 

Bolilior  and  apilKrini  who  requires  mutcriiil  thinKH  only 
am  a  means  to  fitiioss  .ind  nothinK  inorc.  In  tliis  he 
hiw  the  ('\:inj])!i-  ni  { 'lirint  HiniMclf,  W'lio  ciiiu'  to  earth 
with  a  iniiiiinuiii  of  material  ailvanta^i-s  ami  nt'rsi.stfd 
thus  e\en  to  tl)C  Cross.  Tlie  Christian,  tlien,  not 
only  fnnn  tlie  indiviiliial  but  uLso  fn)m  the  social 
Htu!)ilp:)int,  has  chosen  the  belter  part.  lie  ilm  s  nut 
despise  this  life,  but,  just  Ix-cause  his  material  de.sin  s 
are  subordinate  to  his  spiritual  ones,  he  lives  it  much 
more  leaaooably,  much  more  unselfishly,  much  more 
beneficially  to  hi«  neighbours.  The  point,  too,  which 
he  makes  a^innt  the  Soeialist  is  this.  The  Socialist 
wishes  to  distribute  material  Koods  in  such  a  way  as 
to  establish  a  substantial  equality,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  be  requires  the  State  to  make  and  keep  this  dis- 
tribatkm  eom^ilsory.  The  Ghnatian  replies  to  him: 
"Yju  cannot  mamtain  thk  widespread  distribution, 
for  the  iumpic  reason  that  you  have  no  machinery  for 
inducing  men  to  desire  it.  On  the  contrar>\  you  do 
all  you  can  to  ini-n  .tsf  Ihe  selfish  and  a(  i  ii[niil.iti\  e 
desires  of  men:  \t)ij  cent  re  and  concentr:Uf  all  their 
interest  on  material  :u  i  iniii;!ation,  and  ilien  expect 
them  to  distribute  tlieir  himjiLs."  This  ultimate  dif- 
ference between  Chri.^tian  and  Soeialist  teuehin^r  luiitit 
be  clearly  uii(lerst<MHl.  SiMMali.>:;in  ai)|tn)iiriates  all  hu- 
iiiaii  (h'sires  and  ri-ntrcs  them  on  the  here-and-now, 
on  material  beneht  and  material  prosperity.  Hut 
material  goods  are  so  limited  in  qualitv,  in  quantity, 
and  in  duration  that  th^  are  incapable  of  satisfying 
human  desires,  which  wiu  ever  covet  more  and  more 
and  never  feel  satisfaction.  In  this  .Socialism  and 
CapitaUsm  are  at  one.  for  their  only  quarrel  is  over  the 
bone  una  which  is  the  meat  that  perisheth.  Social- 
ism. oTitself  andty  itself,  ean  do  nothing  to  diminwh 
or  discipline  the  immediate  and  nateviawtie  lust  of 
men,  because  Socialism  is  itself  the  most  exaggerated 
and  universalized  expression  of  this  lust  yet  known  to 
histf)ry.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  teiwhes 
and  ])rartis('.s  unselfish  distnl)utioii  of  material  g<K>il.s, 
b«iih  according  to  the  law  of  jiLsticc  and  fu'coniing  to 
the  law  of  eluinty. 

Acain,  ethically  speaking,  .Socialism  is  committed 
to  llie  doctrine  of  dcleriniiusm.  Holding  that  society 
rnake.s  the  iii<li\  idua!H  of  which  it  Is  compos*^!,  and  not 
vice  versa,  it  h;i.s  quite  lost  touch  with  the  in\  iKorating 
Christian  doctrine  of  free  will.  This  fact  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  it.s  attitude  towards  the  three  great  insti- 
tutions which  have  hitherto  most  strongly  exemplified 
and  protected  that  doctrine— the  Church,  the  Familv, 
and  private  ownenhip.  Socialism,  with  its  esBentially 
materialistic  nature,  can  admit  no  rainm  d'l/re  for  a 
qifritual  power,  as  complemMitMy  and  superior  to  the 
eeeular  power  of  the  State.  Man,  as  ihe  creature  of 
a  material  environment,  and  ob  the  subject  of  a  mate- 
rial State,  has  no  monil  responsibilities  and  can  jrield 
to  no  alle>ji:mce  beyond  that  of  the  State.  Anv 
power  winch  claims  to  apjjpipriate  and  (li.s<-i|)line  hia 
interior  life,  and  which  afTord.s  him  .s:iiicti<ins  that 
transcend  .ill  evolutionan"  arul  scientific  ieterminisrn, 
must  :i>  '  I  -iiirily  incur  Soeialist  <>p]Misit  ion.  So.  ((h), 
with  the  i'amily.  .-Vccordini;  (o  the  prevalent  .'Niciidi.st 
teaehlliK,  t!ie  chilil  stands  between  two  authorities, 
that  of  its  parentis  and  that^  the  Slate,  .and  of  these 
theStaie  Is  certainly  the  higher.  The  State  therefore 
is  cndowe<l  with  the  higher  authority  and  with_  all 
iviwers  of  interference  to  be  used  at  its  own  discretion. 
Contrast  thi^  with  the^Chriitian  notion  of  the  Family 
— an  organic  thing  with  an  orgmde  life  of  its  own. 
The  Staie,  it  is  true^  must  ensure  a  pironer  basis  for 
its  economic  life,  but  bejrond  that  it  inoold  not  inter» 
fere:  its  business  is  not  to  detach  the  menben  of  the 
family  from  their  body  in  order  to  make  them  sqia- 
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rately  and  selfishly  efficient;  a  member  is  eat  off 
fkom  tta  bod^  oolj!!**  *  reaouree  to  prevent  <»• 
guuo  noiiomng.  The  buatness  of  the  State  is  ratber 

that  or  helping  the  Family  to  a  healthy,  coKiperative, 

and  productive  unity.  The  State  was  never  meant  to 
appropriate  to  itself  the  main  parental  duties,  it  was 
rather  meant  to  pnivide  the  p.-vrent.s,  especially  poor 
j).arent.s,  with  a  wider,  freer,  lu  altliier  family  spLere  in 
w  Inch  to  be  pnjtx'rly  parental.  Siciali.sm,  then,  Ixith 
in  Church  and  Family,  is  impersmuil  :tnd  determinis- 
tic: It  deprives  the  individu.al  of  ls)th  his rehgious and 
liis  tloinestic  freedom.  And  it  is  exactly  the  SMno  with 
the  institution  of  j)rivate  pn)i)erty. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  jiroperty  can  best  be 
statifl  in  the  words  of  iSt.  Thomas  Aquinas:  "In  n>- 
^ard  to  an  external  thing  man  has  two  powers:  one 
is  t^ib  ^wer  of  managing  and  eontroUing  it,  and  as  to 
this  it  IB  lawftd  for  a  man  to  posaetis  private  proixsity. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  for  human  life  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  because  everyone  ia  more  sealous  in 
looking  after  a  thing  that  l>elongs  to  bim  than  a  thing 
that  ia  the  eonunon  property  of  all  or  of  many;  be- 
cause each  person,  trying  to  eseniw  labour,  leaves  to 
another  what  is  everj'bwlyV  business,  as  happens 
where  there  are  many  .'ier\an1.s.  Secondly,  Iwcause 
there  is  mon;  order  in  the  m.inagement  of  men's 
afTairs  if  each  hius  his  own  work  of  looking  after  defi- 
nite thiuKs;  whereas  there  would  Ik-  confusion  if  every- 
one managed  cverythint;  iiidi-^criminatcly.  Thirdly, 
because  in  this  way  the  rel.ations  of  men  are  kejtt  more 
IH'aeeful,  since  everyone  is  .sjiti.sfied  with  his  own  |m».h- 
M'ssion,  whence  we  .see  that  quarrels  are  commoner 
lx*tween  tliose  who  jointly  own  a  thing  as  a  whole. 
The  other  power  which  man  has  over  external  thinga 
is  the  using  of  them ;  and  as  to  this  man  moat  not  bold 
external  things  as  his  own  prop«iy ,  but  as  ever^'one's; 
so  as  to  make  no  difficulty,  I  mean^  in  sharing  when 
others  are  in  need"  (Summa  tbeologioa,  11-11,  Q.  Ixvi. 
a.  2).  K  man,  th«i,  has  the  right  to  own,  control,  and 
use  private  property,  the  State  cannot  mve  him  thia 
right  or  take  it  away;  it  can  only  protect  H.  Here^  of 
course,  we  arc  at  issue  with  iSocialism,  for,  accordmc 
to  it,  the  St  .ate  is  the  supreme  power  from  which  aU 
human  riu'lrs  a;,  drrixed;  it  ackiiowle<lges  no  inde- 
pendent spirit  ual,  domestic,  or  individual  pf)wer  what- 
ever. In  nothing  is  the  batl  economy  i)f  Socialism 
more  evident  than  in  its  derr>gation  or  denial  of  .all  the 
truly  personal  and  self-directive  powers  of  huiuiin 
nature,  .and  its  misuse  of  sueh  human  qualities  as  it 
does  not  desjiis^-  or  deny  is  a  plain  confession  of  its 
material  and  deterministic  limitations.  It  is  true 
that  the  institutions  of  religion,  of  the  family,  and 
of  private  ownership  arc  liable  to  great  abuses, 
but  the  iierfcction  of  human  effort  and  character  de- 
mands a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  as 
their  first  necessary  condition.  This  area  of  free 
ehoioe  is  providin],  on  the  material  «ide|  by  private 
ownership:  on  the  spiritual  and  material,  bv  the 
Christian  Family;  and  on  the  purely  spiritual  byr^ 
ligion.  The  .Stale,  then,  instead  of  depriving  men  of 
these  opportunities  of  frw  and  fine  production,  not 
only  of  material  but  also  of  intellectual  values,  .should 
r.atiier  constitute  itself  !is  their  defender. 

In  apparent  contra'li<  t  ion.  however,  to  much  of  the 
foregoing  argiinietit  are  the  eonsiilerations  put  for- 
ward by  numerous  schiHils  of  "Christian  Socialism". 
Iwith  C'atholic  anil  iioii-Catholic.  It  will  be  urged 
that  there  cannot  re.-illy  Ix^  the  opposition  In'twin-n 
Socialism  antl  Chri.s^ianity  that  is  here  suggesttsl,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  excellent  and  intelligent  per- 
sons in  all  c<iuntries  an^  at  once  convinced  Christians 
and  ardent  .Socialists.  No>v,  before  it  is  possible  tO 
estimate  correctly  how  far  this  undoubted  fact  can 
alter  t  he  conclusions  arrived  at  above,  certain  premises 
must  be  noted.  First,  it  is  not  practically  possible  to 
oonaider  Socialism  solely  aa  an  economic  or  social  doo- 
trhie.  It  bas  long  pa.ssedtbe  stage  of  pure  theory  and 
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attaino<l  thn  nmporlioiis  of  a  movpmcnt:  it  ia  to-day  a 
doctrine  cmwxlifHl  in  propnimtnos,  a  sysitcm  of 
thmiRlit  and  iM-licf  that  is  put  f<iri,vani  a-^  the  vivifying 
j)rini-i|il<'  ni  :iu  arti\T  [>ninak:aniia,  n  thinn  organically 
coniiiH'tfil  with  the  intellectual  anil  mural  activitioa 
of  the  rnilli(»ii.s  who  an"  its  adhiTents.  Ni-xt,  the  viewn 
of  small  and  scatterod  bodies  of  men  and  women,  who 
profess  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines,  must  be  allowed 
no  more  than  (heir  due  weight  when  contrasted  with 
t  he  exprowd  beliefs  of  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  Socialism,  past  and  present,  but 
alw  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  m  all 
nationB.  Thirdly,  for  CatboUca,  the  deelaretums  of 
■upremepontiffa,  of  the  CSattaoUo  hierarchYt  and  of  the 
leading  Catholic  aodologiets  and  eoonoausts  have  an 
important  beaiinir  on  the  question,  an  evidential  force 
not  to  be  lightly  diaminscd.  La.stly,  the  real  meaning 
attached  to  the  terms  "Christianity"  and  "Social- 
ism", by  thoM'  who  profess  t<)  reconcile  these  doc- 
trines, must  alwavs  b<'  elicitwl  before  it  is  j^M)ssihl('  to 
eatimate  either  w^t  d|;)Ctrine.s  are  bein^  reeonciUnl  or 
how  far  that  reconciliation  is  i)f  any  practical  ade- 
quacy. 

If  it  \h'  found  on  examination  that  the  general 
trend  of  the  .Socialist  mn'.rniciit ,  tin-  ;)redominant 
opinion  of  the  Socialist-s,  the  authoritative  pronounce- 
ments of  ecelesijistical  and  cx()ert  Catholic  authoritjT 
all  tend  to  emphasise  the  philosophical  cleavafle  iiidi'* 
catfld  above,  it  is  probably  safe  to  conelude  that  thOflO 
who  profess  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines  are  mis- 
taken: either  their  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  dviltir 
aahjr  or  of  Socialiim  will  be  found  to  be  impetfeot,  or 
dn  their  mental  Inbits  win  aiqmir  to  be  80  laddng  in 
diwfalino  thrttiwyare  content  with  the  pwrfocion  of  » 
beK«  in  tnoompMible  principlea.  Now,  if  Bodallam 
he  fir^t  cooaidend  tm  embodied  in  the  Soeialtat  move- 
ment and  Soeialiflt  activity,  it  is  notorious  that  every- 
where it  is  .iiit-agoni.'rtic  to  Chri.stianity.  This  is  above 
all  clear  in  Catholic  countries,  where  the  Socialist  or- 
Kanizatioii-^  an  markedly  anti-Christiun  iMjth  in  pro- 
fessii  >n  ail'  1  {)nictice.  It  is  true  that  of  Lite  yeurs  there 
has  app<'ared  among  Socialists  some  impatience  of 
retiuiifimis  mere  catspaws  of  the  |x>wcrful  Mas<jnic 
anti-clerical  societies,  luit  thi'^  is  rather  because  these 
secret  societies  are  largely  ennineiin^i  liy  the  wealthy 
in  the  interests  of  capitalism  than  from  any  affection 
for  Catholicism.  The  IOun>pcan  Sociali.st  remains 
aMH\  Cilwirnl.  even  when  he  revolts  against  Masonic 
nanipulation.  Nor  is  this  really  leas  true  of  non- 
Oatholic  countries.  In  Gemuuiy,  in  Holland,  in  Den- 
mark, in  the  United  States,  even  in  Great  Britain, 
Ofsanixed  Sooialim  is  ever  prompt  to  express  (in  its 
practical  prograBUBB,  if  notinits  formulated  orwd)  its 
eontempt  for  and  inherent  antafoniam  to  iwraaled 
Christianity.  What,  in  public,  is  not  infire^uentiy 
deprecated  is  clearly  enough  implied  in  projeets  of 
legisUition.  as  well  as  in  the  mental  attitude  that  ia 

usual  in  Sieiali.st  circle*. 

Nor  are  the  published  views  of  the  Socialist  holders 
and  writers  less  explicit.  "Scientific  Socialism"  be- 
gan ua  an  eeoriDmic  exixisition  of  evolutionary  mate- 
rialism; It  never  lost  that  cluiracter.  Its  German 
f'Minders,  .Marx,  Eiigels,  I,a.ssalle,  were  notoriously 
aiili-Christian  both  in  teini)er  and  in  acquire<i  phil- 
osophy. So  have  been  it.s  more  modern  exponents  in 
Germany,  Bebel,  Liebkne<;ht,  Kautsky,  Dictzgen, 
Bemst'ein,  Singer,  as  well  as  the  popular  papers — the 
"Social  Deraokrat",  the  "Vorwftrts",  the  "Zim- 
merer",  the  "Neue  Zeit" — which  reflect,  while  ex- 
pounding, the  view  of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the 
Qotha  and  Erfurt  programme^  which  expresi  the 
nraetieal  aima  of  tho  movenaent.  In  IVanoe  and  the 
Nctheriands  the  former  and  prcaant  leaden  of  the 
varioos  Socialist  sections  are  at  one  on  the  question 
of  CSiristiantty — T.>afargue,  Herv6,  Boudin,  Gue«»le, 
Jaur^B,  Viviani,  S<jrel,  Flriand,  GrifTuelhes,  Lad^ar  !i  I!«  , 
Renard,  Nieuweohuis,  Vaodervelde— «li  ore 
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anti-Christian,  as  are  the  popular  new.spapers,  like 
"La  Guerre  Sociale",  "L'Humaiiit6",  "l.v  Social- 
iste",  thn  "Petite  R^publique",  the  '  Hecht  voor 
Allen",  "Le  Peuple".  In  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Switzerland  it  is  the  same:  Socialism  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  attack  on  Christianity.  Only 
in  the  English-speaking  countries  is  the  rule  appar- 
ently void.  Yet,  even  there,  but  slight  aeouaintanoe 
with  the  leading  personalities  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment and  the  habits  of  thought  current  among  them, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion.  In  Great  Britain 
certain  prominent  names  at  once  occur  as  plainly 
anti-Christian — Aveling,  Hyndman,  Peanon,  Blatcb* 
ford,  Bax,  Quelch,  Leatham,  Morris,  Standrin^ 
man^  of  them  pioneera  and  prophets  of  the  movement 
in  England.  Tho  Fabians,  Shaw,  Poase,  Webb, 
Guest ;  independent^?,  like  Wells,  or  Orage,  or  Car- 
penter; popular  jierimlicals  like  "The  Clarion", 
"The  Socialist  Review",  "Justice"  are  all  markedly 
non-Christian  in  spirit,  though  some  of  them  do  pro- 
test uKairiHl  any  rieeessiiry  incomj)atibiIity  between 
their  dDctrinin  and  the  ("hristian.  It  is  true  that  the 
political  Icailerj,  like  Macdonald  and  Hardie,  and  a 
fair  proiwrtion  of  the  present  Labour  Party  might 
insist  that  "Socialism  is  only  Christianity  in  terms  of 
modem  economics",  but  the  very  measures  they  ad- 
vocate or  support  not  unfrequently  are  anti-C^hnstian 
in  principle  or  tendency.  And  in  the  United  States  it 
is  Uie  same.  Those  who  have  studied  the  writings  or 
.apaeehflS  of  well-known  Socialists,  such  as  fiellHll(y« 
'  Qraohind,  Spargo,  Hunter,  Debs,  Herron,  Abbott^ 
Brown.  Dd  Mar,  Hillquit,  K«ir.  or  Sinunons,  or 
periodieab  Hko  the  "New  York  VolMtung",  "The 
People",  "The  Comrade",  or  "The  Worker",  are 
aware  of  the  bitterly  anti-Christian  tone  that  per- 
vades them  and  is  inherent  in  their  propaganda. 

The  trend  of  the  Socialist  movement,  then,  and  the 
deliberate  pronouncements  and  habitual  thought  of 
lejulers  and  followers  alike,  are  alm<tst  universally 
found  to  be  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Moreover, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  is  but  a  confirmation 
of  this  antiigonisin.  For  all  throe  popes  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  modem  Socialism,  Pius  IX, 
Leo  XIII,  aTnl  i'ius  X,  have  formally  condemned  it, 
both  as  a  general  doctrine  and  with  regard  to  specific 
points.  The  bishops  and  clerg>',  the  lay  expertj)  on 
social  and  economic  questions,  the  philoeopnerg.  tho 
theologians,  and  practically  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  ore  unanimous  in  their  acceptance  of  the  con- 
demnation. It  is  of  little  purpose  to  point  out  that 
the  Soeialiam  condemned  la  Mandam,  and  not  Fai> 
bianiamoritaanalogoeBniTariouBcountriflB.  For,in 
the  first  place,  the  main  principlea  common  to  all 
schools  01  Socialism  have  been  explicitly  condemned 
in  Encyclicals  like  tlie  "Rerum  novarum"  or  the 
"Graves  de  communi";  and,  in  adilition,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  the  main  current  of  Socialism  is  still 
Marxist,  and  no  iwlhoiion  to  a  movement  professeclly 
international  can  be  acquitted  f)f  the  Kiiilt  of  lending 
supjiort  to  tlie  condeiimeil  liort rines.  The  Cliurch, 
the  Soi'iiLlist.s,  the  \cry  Iciiilcni'v  of  tlie  mr(\-ement  do 
but  continii  the  antiigoniHiu  of  principle,  indicated 
above,  between  Socialism  and  Christianity.  The 
"Christian  Socialists"  of  all  countries,  indeed,  fall 
readily,  upon  examinatkn,  into  one  of  three  cate- 
gories. Either  they  are  very  imperfectly  Chriatiao, 
as  the  Lutheran  followers  of  St<k>ker  and  Naumaon  in 
Germany,  or  the  Calvioist  Socialista  in  Fnncfl^  Of  the 
numerous  vaguely-doctrinal  "FIree-Ghnrdi"  Social* 
lata  in  England  and  America;  or,  secondly,  th^  are 
but  very  inaccurately  styled  "Socialist";  as  were  the 
group  led  by  Kingslev,  Alaurice  and  Hughes  in  Eng- 
land, or  "Catholic  iJcmocrat.s"  like  Ketfeler,  Man- 
ning, Descurtins,  tho  "Sillonists";  or,  thirdly,  where 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  main  Christian  doctrine, 
side  by  side  with  the  julvocacy  of  Rcvolut ion.iry  Si>- 
cialism,  as  is  the  case  vdtb  the  English  "Guild  of  St. 
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Matthew"  or  the  New  York  Church  AiHociation  for 
the  AdvaaoeDMnt  of  the  Interaits  of  Labour,  it  can 
only  be  aioribed  to  that  mental  facility  in  holding  at 
theaainetimeiaflOBg>>tMbl>doctria«^irtiidifaey«y- 
where  the  maik  of  the  "Ontholie  but  not  Romao" 
Bchool.  Christianity  and  Socialism  are  hopdossly  in- 
coinpiiliblc,  and  the  logic  of  events  makes  this  ever 
cleartT.  It  is  tnu-  tli:it,  hcfore  the  pubhcatioti  of  the 
Encvdiciil  "Rerura  mnanini",  it  wa8  not  imuHual  to 
:i|)pfy  the  term  "Christian  Sociahsni"  to  the  social 
refonnn  put  forward  throiinhout  Eun)pe  by  those 
Catholics  who  are  euniotly  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  social  phii<»«oi)liy  of  Catholiciam  to  the  ]K)sition  it 
occupied  in  the  ages  of  Faith.  Hut,  under  the  ^uid- 
anoe  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  that  crusade  against  the  social 
and  economic  iniquities  of  the  present  ace  is  now  mure 
oometly  styled  "Christian  Democracy  ,  and  no  really 
inatnieted/iagral,  and  clear-thinking  Catholic  would 
now  daim  or  accept  (he  stvle  of  Christian  Socialist. 

To  sum  up,  in  the  wonu  of  a  capable  anonymous 
writer  in  "  The  Quarterly  Review",  Socialiam  haa  for 
"its  phiIosophi«4  basis,  pure  materialiam;  ite  re- 
ligious basis  ia  pure  negation  j  its  ethical  basis  the 
theory  that  society  makes  the  mdividuals  of  which  it 
is  coinixjsed,  not  the  individuals  societj-,  and  that 
therefore  the  structure  of  society  deUTiniiieH  indi- 
vidual conduct,  which  involves  moral  irresixinsihility; 
its  economic  hixsin  Ls  the  theorj'  that  lal>our  is  the  sole 

Iirnilurcr,  and  that  capital  is  the  mir])hiH  value  over 
)urc  subsistence  pri>duced  by  labour  and  stolen  by 
capitalist.s ;  its  juristic  h;isis  is  the  rifiht  of  labour  to 
the  whole  product;  its  historical  basis  i.s  the  inilustri.il 
revolution,  that  is  the  change  from  small  and  hamli- 
craft  methods  of  production  to  large  and  mechanical 
OBfli,  and  the  iranare  of  classes;  its  political  basis  is 
demoeraqr*  •  •  •  It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  these 
(banoil  have  alrmc^  been  abandoned  and  are  in  ruins, 


«  bennnii^  to  ahake;  and  as  thu  process 
advaaoes  the  aefenmn  are  compelled  to  retreat  and 
take  up  fresh  poaitionB.  Thus  the  fonn  of  the  doc- 
trine cnan^  and  undergoes  modifieatum,  though 
all  cling  still  to  the  central  principle,  which  is  the 
sidistitution  of  public  for  private  owneiBhip." 

I.  HMtorr  of  tin*  BoekUM  Movement:  <l)0»miil:  Ctii.  U* 
««eiaiu«*  attentamU  (Pans,  1007);  Db  SbiLBaC,  £w  eongrU 

ourritri  fn  Franrt  (Ri-ims,  KKWi:  Hilixjiit,  Hitlury  of  Sonalum 
in  Ihe  I'nUfl  Sfii/f*  (New  York,  I'.tO'Ji;  Kiuki  i',  flxttory  of  Stt- 
eialUm  (Loculon,  1900);  Lscooa,  La  ifuatutn  tocialt  au  xtiii 
Mdt  (Fwis.  1009):  Loom.  HitMn  A»  mtmtmm  tfmdieat  m 
Fnutf  (Pwit,  1907) ;  PsLuimnB,  Hittofrt  4i»  Bomt  de  Tnuail 
(Pariii.  1902);  Kae,  Cnntrmparnry  Sarialitm  (LoDdon,  1908); 
BOMBjiRT,  Snruihtm  and  Ihe  Soiutlitl  MoTtment  (London,  1900); 
Stood iBT.  TK€  Srw  Socialitm  (Lomlon.  1900);  TeoA.N-BAiio- 
aowsET.  JMtm  SoeiaUam  im  ila  HitlmiemI  Dn^pment  (I^ondoa, 
1010);  VltUBM,  7^  toeialiM  Motemmt  in  KngtnnH  (London. 
I'HOj;  WiKTEHER.  //<  »oi-itiHtmt  corUemporain  (ParU.  IS'.i'i). 
(L'  l  rtiiiiian  ariil  l{i>v<ilu(iimarv  At H'mpU.  —  Buosabotti,  Bab'  af  f 
Contpirary  far  Kijiutlili/  (London,  1H3(>)  ;  Cullxn,  AJren- 
tl$n»  in  Sonalim  (I.on<loo,  1910);  Hind*,  American  Commtt- 
nitin  (Chicnco.  1002) ;  Limaoakat.  HUtory  of  Uu  Commune  of 
t87l  (lx)ndon.  l><.s»ii:  Mallock,  A  Crnlury  nf  Soeialittie  Kzperi- 
mrnlji  111  T/ir  DuhUu  AVricut  (July,  lOOU) ;  March,  HUtory  of  th4 
Pari'  I'ommunr  >l,<>ndim,  1895);  NoMiimiKK,  Cnmmvnittie  So- 
titiie*  in  the  United  Statu  (London.  IST'j);  Notkn.  HiMtrf/ 
of  Ameriran  .Swiajunw  fPhiladHphuk.  Ih'O).  (.'II  BinKraphies 
cif  SiK  i«li-.l  !>»fti!on».  -  Ur-RNirnsiN,  FerJinatid  Latmlle  a$  a 
,Vi"-i.i;  /i./M-,.,,r  .I^miltm.  I>i9;!l;  Booth,  Saini-.Simnn  ami  Saint- 
Stmumtm  ( l.<mili»ti.  1.S71);  (iEoiiuE,  Li/e  of  Henry  (leorge  (I.on- 
doo,  19U0):  GlUDINH,  BngtuJi  Social  Reformeri  (London.  \'M)7\: 
Jackdon,  Bernard  Shaie,  a  monograph  (London.  1000);  }<>s^J^, 
The  Life.  Time» and  Lal>ourt of  Roherl  Owrn  (} jonilon,  lW)in ;  .Mac- 
Kail,  Life  of  n'iUiam  Morrit  (2  vola.,  London.  1!^);  .Sparoo. 
Karl  Man,  hU  Life  and  Work  (.New  York,  1910);  Tatuik. 
Ltader*  of  SotMitm  (Ixuidon.  1908). 

n.  Hiatory  of  Movenwnta  Infloeneinc  SoeiaUnn:  (I)  Co- 
O|w>ration.— Fat,  Co-operation  at  Home  and  Atiroad  (Ixtndon. 
190S);  HouTOAKK,  HitloryofCo-oprralton  (2  voU,,  London.  I90S): 
Laverone,  rfffime  eoopfralif  (PuTix.  1010):  Potter,  Co-oprra- 
tirr  motrmrni  in  (trrat  Britain  (lAindon,  1800).  (2)  Combina- 
tions o(  Idkhour  lUid  Cnpilnl. — D«  Seilhac,  /.<■»  i/r^rr«  (I'uriit, 
1909):  DiUOBMT,  Lee  ortenlatione  eyndiralet  (Parij.  1009);  Elt, 
iVoiMpaKat  and  fViuta  (\<-w  York,  1000);  HiKMT,  MotwpiiiM, 
SVmIi,  onrf  Karltib  (I.onrlon.  lOO.'i):  Howr.i.i..  Trade  Untenitm 
OW  «M  tfevp  (London.  1007);  KimcKniur  »ni>  Stf.rrett,  The 
tiodtm  Tnul  Company  (Now  York,  I'.MJ<'il;  M*<ii.inTr.  The  T'ruet 
MotemenI  in  Britith  Tnduttry  (T.<indon,  1007);  Wbiib,  Uietory 
of  Tradt-Vn\oni»m  (Ixmilon,  1001);  Imm,  nrfmlriai  Dtmoe- 
racv  (London,  1001).   (3)  i.«Kul»Uon. — Cdmojiihaii  amb  Mao- 


ARTHUK,  (Jutlinei  of  Engttth  Induttriat  Hittory  (CAinbridse. 
1804):  HuTCHiNS  and  Harrihon,  Hiatory  of  Factory  Legiolattom 
(Loodoo,  1910);  .NiCROLts  akd  Mackat,  Hutory  ^  JMNM 
Poor  Law  (3  vola.,  I.4indon,  1910);  Wbbb,  KnMih  IW  Xaw 

Policy  (London.  1900);  loKii,  Orantt  in  Aid  (Lon<ion,  1911): 
Idem,  The  State  and  the  Doctor  (I.,ondon,  1010).  i  )  Municipal 
•od  Adminialrativc  Activitic*. — Uahwik,  Muniexpat  Oumertkip 
(London,  1907) ;  Jolt,  La  Suiete  petili^  et  tociale  (Pkris,  1909): 
lOBM,  L'ltalit  contemporain*  (Pmrii,  1911);  Msm,  J/uninpal 
Osmrrihip  in  (Ireat  Britain  (I>iin')(iii.  1006);  Rebvbh.  State  Bx- 
prrimentn  in  Auntralia  and  Snr  Zr.xl  tnd  (2  vola..  London.  1002); 
8haw,  Municipal  Qotrrnmrnt  in  Great  Britain  (London.  ISOS); 
Idf.u.  Municipal  GoTrrnmrni  in  Continental  Europe  (Loadoa, 
IHVdii;  Webber,  Tfir  f.'ruuVA  of  Citiet  in  the  Xineleenlh  Century 
(I.i>iiil<in.  IHIJyj;  Zi'Kiii.i  v,  Amrrtntn  Moni'ipal  Bnterpriie  [SeW 
York.  IMM). 

III.  S.)c  lulisrtt  iv.t  KxpoutiiliHt  l>y  .Soriuliit*.  (1)  Marxiani.— 
lUx  A'novs  in  Socialitm  ffew  and  Old  (lyondon,  190.5);  BlatcM- 
»  iKLi,  ^^r^rlr  Kngland  (I/ondon,  180.5);  Enorl«,  Socialitm  Uto- 
pian and  Srirnlifie  (London,  1892);  Kerri,  .Socialitm  and  Poei- 
lirr  Scienrr  (I.4iridon,  lOO-l) ;  Groni.U.ND,  The  Co-oprratitr  Com- 
monwealth  (London,  1800);  IIcn'ter.  S^teialittt  at  Work  (X^w 
York,  I90H):  Htndiian,  Thr  Kmnnmir^  of  S.^-ialitm  (London. 
1800):  jAiruia.  Studirt  in  S'lfialtum  •:  Umilon.  1006);  Marx, 
Capital  (3  vols.,  London,  1888.  1007,  lUOU);  Morria  and  BaX, 
Sociaiiem  Ut  Orowth  and  Outcome  (London,  1897);  8paroo,  So- 
eialitm.  a  Summary  and  InlrrpretaJion  (N<>w  York,  1906);  Idem, 
rA«.Sufc«tofu-«o/.SoriaJ»«m  (\i  w  Yorl^lOlO).  (2)  Ur  vinioniam, 
Kevolutionary  Syndicaliim,  Fabian  ExiKTti.'»m.  -Hebsbtein. 
Btaluiionary  SociiUiam  (Ixindun,  1000);  C;i.at,  Syndienlitm  ana 
Labour  (Loodoo.  1911) ;  Enbor,  Modern  Soeialiem  at  Set  Forth  by 
Soeialitte  (New  York.  1910);  Fabian  Ktmyi  in  Socialitm  (Lon- 
don, 1909);  Fabian  TraeU,  .Vo^.  t  t&O  (l.ondon,  18S4  1011); 


UBirruBumi,  i^aettonejmaicaiinie  (.ninn.  iwm);  idem,  vouaee* 
rteolutionatrto  fl^arts,  1910);  Uiixayrr,  Soeiatiem  in  iTkMry 
and  PhuHm  (New  York.  tWIli  Khlut.  fWnlMh  Cmtwy 

Soeiatint  (London.  1910);  I.AOAIIDn.La.  L*  eeeialitme  emwritr 

(Paris,  mil):  M\rTM>N»I,D.  Socialitm  and  Six-irtti  (T.iiniliin, 
1905);  Iii>v(.   Thr  M"rrmriU   (I^ndon,  I'.m  ';    Mi  i<- 

UEix,  /.r  siicialitme  (Pana,  10O7);  lOBU,  Le  eyndicalitme  cuntro 
It  lorialitme  (PBria.  1908);  Patavd  and  Pooobt.  ComiiMnl  nont 
frront  la  rfrolulion  (Pans,  1909);  PKezBOUNi,  La  teoria  lindi- 
mlinln  (N'iipl<K,  1900);  Va  VDERVKiJ)i;.  Collirlitiiim  ami  Industrial 
Hrfiflutttm  (l-ondon.  l'.HJ7l.  Wf:nii,  TK'  l'r,  i,  ult<'<,  uf  Oettitution 
(Umilon.  1011);  Wei.ia,  AVic  WurUU  f„r  Old  lUjnilon,  lOOH). 

IV.  Catholic  Criticism  of  Socialiam. — Ajm)ir«E,  Court  d'tcono' 
mie  tociale  (Paris.  1088).  .'>2.3-n.S;  .\rdant,  tocialitme  ronlrnt- 
soratn  et  la  proprittt  (Paria,  100.5);  Urochurtt  jaunrt  de  t' Action 
Peputaire,  ffoe.  te.  tS,  jO.  97.  KM).  Itt.1.  174.  Iff  (Iti-imx,  19(M- 
11);  Cabtklein,  Le  tocialitmr  et  te  droit  de  propriiti  (Itruaael*); 
Cathrein,  Socialitm,  ilt  theoretical  batit  ami  practical  appHc^ 
lion  (New  York.  UKVI) ;  Coctn.s.  Catiehirme d'tconomir  toe.  et  poHl, 
fParLi,  1907):  De  SEiLHAf.  L'ulnpie  tocial.  (Pari.n,  UK)"):  DrvaR, 
Political  Economy  (I.<>riili>n,  1!">7>,  .511-20;  K»;li,EHER.  /Vii«<« 
oicncrthip:  it*  iMisis  tirui  rtjuttttbte  contlitiont  (Dublin,  1011);  Lb 
BOT-Bbal'UEI',  CollectxTiMm.  a  Study  of  ."inme  of  the  l^mding  Qucf 
tiont  of  the  Day  (lyomlon.  1008);  pEacD,  Liberalitmi^t.  .Six-uiiij- 
mut  Chrittl.  GetelltchaftMorti.  (yrvihurt,  \m\)  :  Preijiw,  The  Fun- 
damental Fallacy  of  Socialitm  (iSt,  Louis,  1008);  Savatieb,  Lea 
mrtoiioiu  du  tocialitme  ia  moutement  toe,  (Pari.i.  May.  1911); 
ScBRUVERB.  Handbook  nf  Prartirnl  Econanomict  (London,  1910), 
2<'>— 18;  TocsAAiNT,  Culltctiriume  et  communitmt  (Paris,  1007); 
WiMTBBBB.  Le  eocialieme  allemantt  el  te*  dernOrte  iiolutione 
(fvia.  1007). 

V.  KoB-Cathollo  Criticism  of  Socialism. — GtrroT,  SocuMetie 
Fatlaeiet  (I.,ondon,  1910);  Funt,  .S.in.i/iJtm  fl^rrndfin,  1008); 
HoiwoN,  Thr  Iwlmlnid  Si/firm  I  Liinddii,  ll*!*!!, ;  Idem,  I*** 
Seionee  ttfvtalth  (London,  1911);  Kibbup,  An  Smuiry  Into  So- 
tUKm  (Loodsa,  1908);  Mauock.  A  CrMttt  Aamination  ef 
Soeialiem  (London.  1008):  Niciioumm,  Hieterital  Progreea  etnd 
TiirnI  .'^urialitm  (I^indon.  IHOt):  .'VHAEPrt.E,  The  Qtiintrttenee  of 
.SiTHiiiini  (Ixindon,  IHIKI);  .Skeltiin.  .SorKi/i^m.  .)  cnlieal  analytie 
(Ixiiuluti,  1011);  Socialitm.  lit  Meaning  and  Origin:  Ut  Prttent 
Peeition  and  Future  Proepetle  in  Quarterly  Rrriew  (April,  July, 
London.  1910):  The  Caoe  Aoaintt  Socialitm  (txndno,  1909). 

V[.  ■T'liriitinn  Socialism". — Catholicitm  ami  .'incialitm  in 
Caih"ltr  7'r  S:,n/lu  Pamphlttt  (2  vols..  I,<>tiili(n,  UKIH,  1910); 
CuNNiNiiiiAM.  .S.irtridnin  ami  VhrietianUy  (London,  1900);  Gat- 
baud,  Un  Catholique  peut-il  ttrt  Mtrinh'iMf  tFlBriB.  It07):  OoLP- 
STP.iK,  Socialitm.  the  Sation  of  FotkmUee  CkUdren  \Svw  York, 
loo's;:  IIk*iii.au.  Deakmer.  Ci.irTOHD.  and  Wooij^av,  .Sonfoi- 

Wm  rji/  /i  r .  M,';  .  n  irv  A*a6win  SorialiKl  .^rrirx.  uo.  1  (IjOndnn,  1008); 
Lamt.  Ciilh<-t,'iiir«  et  Socialttlm  (Paris.  1010);  .Mivo.  The  CAor- 
artrrittict  anti  the  HtHgim  of  Morlrrn  .Horialitm  (Nrw  York,  1908); 
loKM,  The  Morality  of  Modern  .Socialitm  (New  York,  1009); 
Nim,  Catholic  .Si«  w/nm  ;I.<iinlon,  1N0.>);  Noel,  Soruthim  in 

Church    Hitler;,    ll.onilnn.     ll'ln;  ;    8EHTILI.ANUES.    .S',„  ,,,f;,,n.-  rt 

Chritlianiame  (Paris,  lOUU);  Souebini,  Socialiam  and  fatkiAicitm 
(Ixindon.  lW6)s  Stama,  SmmUmb  aitd  ChrietiamilM  (New  Yorii. 
1905):  WoBBBwoBni.  CkrIiHmt  SoeiaUim  In  Bn^imd  (Loadon. 

loai). 

VII.  Chriatian  Domo^racy.— .4 nn^*  nn-iale  intrmationnlr,  I- 
III  (Kcima,  1910-121;  Cau»tk,  l.'ntlilwir  n^ialc  det  cathoti^uee 
Fntn(aii  au  XtX*  tiMe  (Paris,  1010);  Idem,  /.m  lendencet  toctalee 
dri  mthnln/u"  libfmaj  (Paris.  1011);  Catholic  Social  Guild 
Pamphlttt  (2  vols.,  Ixtndon,  1010-12);  Crawford,  Smilterland 
To-day  (lyundon.  1011):  Dkvab,  Social  Quettiont  and  the  Duty  of 
Catholict  (I.ondon.  1007);  Idem.  The  Key  to  the  World't  Praarrte 
(l/nmton.  HHMl) ;  G^RBtooRT.  The  Social  Value  of  the  OotpeHhaa' 
don,  1011);  Guide  .Social,  I-VI  (Reims.  1004-00);  LvoaN,  L'tn- 
irignemcnt  tocial  de  Jttue  (Paris,  1907);  Nacdet,  Le  ehrittian- 
itm*  Social  (Paria.  IHM);  Pabkinbon  (ed.).  Drttitution  and 
Sunetlod  Rewtodiee  (LBadon,  1911);  Platbb.  CoiAofie  SmmI  Wmrk 
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mCtrmany  (Hi  I  /nii«.  !'.)10i :  Rtan.  A  Linna  n'/igf,  >it  fcVAi'-a/aiifi 
K««MMM  AtptcU  (New  YorV.  lOIO):  r*r  CaUutltc  Vhurrk  and 
Laitmr  in  CMHulu  Truth  Soeitty  PampUuU  (Lowkn,  190ft):  Thm 
Pnm  W  fAe  P»oj^*  (New  York.  IWM);  TmuuiiM.  L»  4Hthppt- 
tmrnt  'fn  rnth.-^lu  itmr  «>-.>-mf  <iqHNI  fUBBllflM  ^If  MmVMm 

(P&n-.  i'H><i).  wkk.iit  Kxl.),  ammhd  Ubtfut  mud  M«  lVa4> 
ilw>n{<  Aft  (Loodoix,  1911;. 

LKtw.n:    \    !*r.  h.  Ton. 
W     1      (    •  MPBELL. 

SoeialiBtic  Communities. —  Ihis  titli;  compre- 
h*'ii<ls  tli')S4'  siwit'tios  which  niiiiiidiiii  (•otiirrKin  ownor- 
siitp  of  tiie  tm;iiis  <<f  t)r<Mhi(tiuii  md  tliHtribution, 
e.  g.,  land,  factories,  ami  sti>rfH,  and  also  those  which 
further  extend  the  practice  of  ooinmon  ownership 
to  cunauniabic  goodn,  c.  g.,  houH«»  and  food.  While 
the  majority  of  the  groupa  treated  in  the  prettent 
«itif^  are,  strietty  ■peaking,  oommuniKtic  rather  than 
■Dctalisiic,  they  arc  frequently  dcaigiwtwi  by  the 
latter  t4>rni.  The  mojit  im|x>rtant  of  Umid  httTO 
•beady  been  described  under  CouMuyisM.  Below 
ft  more  newrly  complete  list  ia  given,  together  with 
brief  notiow  of  tbim  «OQieAifls  that  have  not  been 
diaetiMed  in  the  former  artielee.  At  the  time  of  the 
Prote«tAnt  Reformation  certain  socialistic  experi- 
menU*  were  made  by  several  heretical  scctii,  inclu<litig 
the  Anabapti!«t«,  the  Libertines,  and  the  Familtsts; 
but  these  sects  did  not  convert  their  beliefs  along  this 
hiir  itifo  |>r:icti<'o  with  sulliciciit  thonm^ihiu'.sa  or  for 
a  sufiicioiit  k'ii)jth  of  f  iint'  to  give  tlicir  attuiuptj*  any 
considenilili-  vnUu-  «r  intcn-st  (sec  Kautsky,  "Com- 
munism in  ("enir.il  Europe  :it  the  Time  of  the  Ilef- 
Onnatit>ii",  lyoiuiori,  1897). 

The  LabadiiiUi,  a  religious  sect  with  oommunistio 
features,  founded  a  community  in  Westphalia,  in 
1672,  under  the  leadership  of  Jmn  dc  la  Badie,  an 
apostate  priest.  A  few  yearn  Liter  .ibout  one  hundred 
membenof  theaeot  eetutliiiuid  a  colony  in  Northern 
Matyland,  but  within  half  a  oentuiy  both  oomi — 
tiee  eeased  to  eadst. 

The  Ephmta  (Penneylvimia)  Communtty 
founded  in  1732,  and  containc<i  at  one  time  300 1 
bers,  but  in  1900  numbered  only  17. 

The  Shakers  .flopted  a  socialist ie  form  of 
ganisatioa  :il  Wuiervliet,  New  York,  in  177(1. 
their  itir>sf  prosjKTous  pericxi  their  various  societies 
oompri<it-tl  about  ")0(X)  persons;  l«-day  (1911)  they 
do  not  exceed  KXK). 

Th«»  Harmonists,  or  Happists,  were  cstabli.'^he^^  in 
T'eiinsylv  tmia  in  1805.  Their  maximum  tuenibership 
was  lUOO;  in  1900  they  numbered  9.  Connecter!  witfi 
this  society  is  the  Bethel  CVunmunity,  which  w.ks 
foundeil  (i844)  in  Missouri  by  n  group  which  in- 
cluded some  seccders  from  Harmony.  In  1855  the 
Bethel  leader,  Dr.  Keil,  ocsaaiMd  another  oomniunity 
at  Aurora,  Oregon.  Tfie  oombincd  meinbenliip 
of  tlvB  two  aettlementa  never  emceeded  1000  persona. 
Bethel  dMvid  in  1880  and  Amom  m  1881. 

The  ftnaiRrtirta  of  SSoar  (Ohio)  woe  onanued 
m  a  soeiafiatie  eomnranlty  in  1818,  and  dinolved  in 
18M.    At  one  time  they  had  500  members. 

The  New  Harmony  Community,  the  greatest  at- 
t^-mpt  ever  made  in  this  form  of  socjftl  orguniziuion, 
w  .-vs  foundcti  in  Indiana  in  1824  by  Robert  Owen. 
lt>  rii:ixiniuni  number  of  members  was  900  and  its 
l.  ntrth  of  hfe  twf)  years.  Eighteen  other  commimi- 
tici  foriiiC'l  by  s«'eeiiers  from  the  New  H&rmonv 
Huciety  were  about  eijually  short-lived.  Other  socijit- 
istic  settlements  that  owed  tlieir  fouiiclatioii  to  the 
tym»hinpi  of  OweQ  werc  set  up  at  Yellow  8prmgs, 
Ohio;  Nashoba,  Tennessee  (composed  mostly  of 
n«i?roea);  Haverstraw,  New  York;  and  Kendal, 
Or'?gon.    None  of  them  lasted  more  than  two  years. 

'Vhe  Hopcdalc  (Massachusetts)  Community  was 
oixanised  id  1H42  by  the  Rev.  Adin  BaUou;  it  never 
hvi  more  than  17A  memben^  and  it  came  to  an  end 
in  1857. 

The  Brook  Farm  (Massachusetts)  Community  was 
evtabUsbed  in  1842  by  the  TranaccndcQtalist  group 


or- 
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of  scholars  and  writers.    In  1844  it  wn 
into  a  Fourierist  phalanx;  this,  however,  waa  dia> 
aolved  in  1846. 

Of  the  Fourieristic  phalanges  two  had  a  very  brief 
existenoe  in  France,  and  about  thirty  were  organised 

in  the  United  States  between  jind  1850.  Theii 
aggregate  membership  wsw  ivbout  4500,  and  their 
bngevity  varied  from  a  few  months  to  twj-lve  years. 
Aside  from  the  one  at  BnH)k  Farm,  the  most  note- 
worthy were;  the  North  ,\meric^vn  [)h.ilun.\,  founded 
in  1843  in  .New  Jersey  iinder  t  he  liirection  of  (irwley, 
llri»b:uie,  Chiinning,  and  other  gifted  men,  and  <li,s- 
sohod  in  1855;  the  Wisoonsiu,  or  Cresco,  phalanx, 
organ i zed  in  1844,  and  dispersed  in  18.50;  and  the 
Sjlvania  A.ssociation  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the 
distitiction  of  being  the  earliest  Fourieristic  experi- 
ment in  the  United  States,  though  it  laeted  only 
eighteen  months. 

The  Ondda  (New  York)  Ooomuuiity.  the  nMm- 
bers  of  which  called  themaalvee  PerfeetinMita  beeanee 
believed  that  all  who  followed  their  wav  of  life 
A  become  perfect,  became  a  oommonntie  or- 
ganization in  1848,  and  was  converted  into  a  joint- 
stock  corporation  in  1881.  Its  largest  number  of 
members  was  :uyO. 

The  first  learian  community  wiv*  wt  up  in  Texas 
in  1S4.S,  and  the  la.st  came  to  an  enil  in  IS'.I.")  in  Iowa. 
Their  mml  prosjH^ruu;*  at'lllemeut,  at  i\auv<K),  nmn- 
bcred  more  than  500  souls. 

The  .\mana  Comm\mity  was  organ  ize<i  on  social- 
istic- lines  in  1S13  near  HulTalo,  New  York,  but  moved 
to  Amona,  Iowa,  in  1846.  It  is  the  one  communistic 
settlement  that  has  increased  steadily,  though  not 
rapidly,  in  wealth  and  numbers.  Its  members  rightly 
attribute  this  faet  to  its  religious  character  anil 
motivs.    The  community   embraces  about  1800 


A  uniqM  eomuui^  is  the  Woman'a 
wealth,  eetaUiahed  about  1876  near  Bdton^  Texna, 

and  transferred  to  Mount  Pleasant,  D.  C,  m  tSB6» 
It  was  organized  by  women  who  from  motives  of  re- 
ligion and  oonscienoe  had  separated  themselves  from 
their  husbands.  As  the  members  number  k<<is  than 
thirty  and  are  mostly  tho,se  who  instituted  the  com- 
munity more  than  tliirty-five  years  ago,  the  experi- 
ment cannot  hist  Tuany  years  luriner. 

The  most  important  of  recently  founded  com« 
munifies  was  the  Raskin  Co-operative  Colony,  or- 
ganized in  1894  in  Tenne-Ksee  by  J.  A.  W,ayland, 
editor  of  the  socialist  iiai>er,  "The  (Jominn  Nation". 
While  the  capital  of  the  community  was  collectively 
owned,  its  products  were  distributed  among  the 
members  in  the  form  of  wages.  Owing  to  dissen- 
■kma  and  withdrawals,  the  colony  waa  reorganized 
on  a  new  aite  in  1896,  but  it  also  was  soon  dissolved. 
About  280  of  the  colonists  moved  to  Georgia,  and  Cot 
iq»  MXitber  eommunity,  but  this  in  a  few  years 
oeaaed  to  exiat. 

A  number  of  other  communities  have  been  formed 
within  recent  years,  most  of  which  permit  private 
ownership  of  con.sumption-goods  aiul  pri\a1r  family 
life.  As  none  of  them  has  become  strong  either  in 
numbers  or  in  wealth,  and  as  all  of  thr-in  .sivm  des- 
tinwl  io  an  early  deatli,  tln-y  will  rei^eive  only  the 
briefest  mention  here.  Those  worthy  of  any  notice 
are:  The  ('hris-tian  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  or- 
ganized in  ISIH),  and  [ii.t.-«olveil  in  1900;  the  Co- 
operative Brotherhood,  of  Burley,  Washington;  the 
Straight  Edge  Industrial  Settlement,  of  New  York 
Citv;  the  Home  Colony  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  anarchist 
colony;  the  Mutual  Home  Assorintion,  located  in  the 
same  state;  the  TopolainlKj  C<iU)ii\'  in  Mexico,  which 
lasted  but  a  few  months;  and  the  rairhope  (Alabama) 
Single-Tax  Corporat&m^  which  haa  had  a  fair  meaiure 
of  success,  but  which  is  neither  aocialiatic  nor  oooh 
munistic  in  tho  proper  aeose. 
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Reviewing  the  history  of  .^ociuHstic  oxpcrimenta, 
wc  perceive  thut  only  those  that  wore  livowcdly  and 
Strongly  religious,  miopting  a  wjrialistic  orgiinizittion 
as  incidental  to  their  religious  purpose.s,  have 
achieved  even  temiwrary  and  partial  sucecfls.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  only  two  of  these  religious  com- 
munities remain;  of  the^  the  Shakers  are  growing 
steadily  weaker,  while  the  Amana  Society  ia  almost 
Itationaty,  ana,  bet^ides,  is  obliged  to  carry  on 
aome  of  its  industries  with  the  aid  of  outaide  uired 
hbor. 

See  bibtiottraphy  under  CoMMtTNinii.  HlLorrr.  fjirtirry  of 
Snrialifm  in  the  Vnileil  SliUei  (New  Vork.  1903):  Kent  in 
BuUttin  No.  SS  o/tkt  Dtparlmmi  of  Labor;  MaLLOck,  .4  CVnJury 
tlfSoektUltieBxpmmenUin  The  DuUin  J7«tuw,  July,  1009;  Wourr, 
~   -  -  - ;  Communitm  in  Iht  Unitad  Slaltm  in  The  Amtrimn  Catho- 

M7S),  522:  Soeialitt  Colon  v 
'  «,  t85M),  iwi. 

John  A.  Ryan. 


SocietieB,  CATnni.Tr. — Ciitholic  soeietie.s  are  very 
nuini-roii.-*  throughout  the  worhl;  wnne  are  inter- 
national in  .srnpc,  s(>i!U'  ;irf'  imtional:  .sonic  (ii(MTH.iin 
and  others  piuiM']ii:il.  Thes*'  arc  tn-iitiii  iii  p:ir1ii'u- 
lar  under  their  resj»ective  titles  throughout  the  En- 
cyclopedia, or  else  under  the  countries  or  the  dioceses 
in  which  they  exist.  This  article  is  concerned  only 
with  Catholic  societies  in  general.  The  right  of  asso- 
ciation is  one  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  from  earliest  antiouity 
societies  oif  the  most  divene  kinds  should  have  been 
formed,  b  psgsn  Rome  tlie  Chuidi  was  aUs  to 
carry  on  its  ww-k  and  slnda  the  peneeuting  laws, 
only  under  the  ndse  of  a  private  oorporatioii  or  so- 
ciety. When  it  Decame  free  it  encouraged  the  associ- 
ation of  its  children  in  various  guilds  and  fraternities, 
that  they  might  more  easily,  while  remaining  subject 
to  the  general  supervision  of  eccUwiasticnl  authority, 
obtain  sonie  special  gootl  for  their  souls  or  bxxlics  or 
both  siiTniltani'ou.slv.  liy  a  society  we  iimU'rstand 
the  volunriiry  and  durable  assoriation  of  u  tmniber  of 
person.s  who  pledge  them.selves  to  work  together  to 
obtain  some  ,spe<  ial  end.  Of  Hiirh  .sofietien  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  Church  both  for  laymen  and 
clerics,  the  most  perfect  species  of  the  latter  being  the 
regular  orders  and  religious  congregations  bound  by 
perpetual  vows.  A»  to  societies  of  laymen,  we  may 
distinguish  broadly  three  classee:  (a)  confraternities, 
which  are  assoeiatioos  of  the  faithful  canonically 
erected  bv  the  prapor  ecclesiastical  superior  to  pro- 
mote a  Christiaa  method  of  life  bv  special  works  of 
piety  towards  God,  e.  g.  the  splendour  of  divine  wor- 
ship, or  towards  one's  neighbour,  c.  g.  the  spiritual 
or  cori>oral  works  of  mercy  (see  CoNrnATERNiTY); 
(b)  pious  associations,  whose  objwts  are  generally 
the  same  a.s  tho,-io  of  confraternities,  but  whii'h  are  not 
canonieally  ereeiiMl  (see  Associ  \tions,  j'lorsj;  anti 
((•)  so<'ietics  wh<>H<-  members  are  Cathnlics,  but 
whifh  are  not  in  the  .strict  son>eiif  'he  word  religious 
.societies.  Soiiii-  of  lhi"-i'  :iss( i<  i:r  ii ui-  are  ercl<-sia.sti- 
eal  corporations  m  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  terra, 
while  others  are  niendv  .subordinate  and  dependent 
parts  of  the  pju-uh  or  diocesan  organisation,  or  only 
remotely  connected  with  it.  Church  corjwrations, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  moral  or  legal  persons,  have  the 
right,  according  to  canon  law,  of  making  by-laws  for 
their  association  by  the  suffrage  of  the  members,  of 
electing  their  own  officers,  of  controlKng  thdr  prop- 
erty within  the  limits  of  the  canons,  and  of  makm| 
proviBioa,  aeooiding  to  their  own  judgment  ,  for  th^ 
presanration  and  growtll.  They  have,  eon.'tequently, 
certain  define*!  righttl,  both  original  or  those  derived 
from  fh'  ir  i  on>t itut ion.  and  adventitious  or  what 
they  lia\e  ac<]uireil  by  jirivilege  or  concession. 
.•\mong  original  rights  of  all  eerlesiastieal  corporations 
are  the  right  of  exclusion  or  the  expelling  of  members; 
of  seli'ction  or  the  adoption  of  new  members;  of  con- 
vention or  meeting  for  debate  and  counsel;  of  aasist- 
IMMO  «r  afalioK  their  asMwiatea  trilo  suffer  £ram  a  violap 


tion  of  their  corporate  ripht.s.  Societies  of  thi.s  nature 
have  an  existence  inilependent  of  the  individual  tneni- 
liiTH  and  can  bo  dissolved  fiidy  by  ecclesijLst ical  de- 
cree. C'atholie  societies  which  are  not  church  cor- 
porations may  be  found*-*!  and  dLssoh-ed  at  the  will  of 
their  members.  Sonjetimes  they  are  approved,  or 
technically  praised,  by  ecel«>HiaHtical  authority,  but 
they  are  also  frequently  forme<l  without  any  interven- 
tion of  the  hierarchy.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
Catholic  societies  of  any  description  are  veiy  deeil^ 
able. 

The  Chundi  has  ahvaya  watehed  with  singular  care 
over  the  various  olgmiaatioDa  fonned  by  the  faithful 
for  the  promotion  of  any  good  work,  and  the  no\x» 
have  enriched  them  with  indulgences.  No  hard  and 
fa-it  niles  have  been  made,  however,  as  to  the  method 
of  government.  Some  societies,  e.  g.  tJic  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  and  the  Holy  Childhood,  are  gen- 
eral in  their  scope;  others,  e.  g.  the  Church  Kxtension 
Society  of  the  I'luted  States,  are  pe<uli,Hr  to  one 
coimtrj'.  It  sometinies  haj)pens  that  an  a.ssociation 
formed  for  one  c<iuntry  penetrates  into  another,  e.  g. 
the  i'iuavercin,  the  Society  of  C'hrLstian  Mothers,  etc. 
There  are  also  societies  in.stitute<l  to  provide  for  some 
sne<-ial  nee<l,  lis  an  altar  or  tabernacle  society,  or  for 
the  furthering  of  some  Special  devotion,  as  the  Holy 
Name  Society.  For  societies  which  are  fceneral  in 
their  soop^  the  Holy  See  frequently  appomts  a  car- 
dinal protector  and  reaervee  the  diialoe  of  the  preei- 
dent  to  itsdf .  Hub  is  Ufcewise  done  aa  a  manE  of 
special  favour  to  some  sodetiea  idiidi  are  aafy  lUk* 
tional,  as  the  Church  Extenrfon  Soeiety  of  the  tfnited 
States  (Brief  of  Pius  X,  9  June,  1910).  In  general,  it 
mav  be  affirme<l  that  it  i.*?  the  special  duty  of  the 
bustop  and  the  imrish  jiriest  to  found  f)r  promote  such 
societies  a.s  the  faiiliful  of  their  tlLslricts  nuiy  be  in 
need  of.  I'lilitv  and  necessity  often  vary  with  the 
eireumstances  of  time  and  country.  In  some  lands  it 
has  been  found  iKLssible  ;iiid  ;u!vi.sjd)le  for  the  Church 
authorities  to  form  ('atholic  societies  of  workingmen. 
These  are  trades-unions  uiuler  ecch'-^-iust ic;il  auspices 
and  recall  the  old  Catholic  guilds  of  the  Middle  kf^ea. 
Zealous  bi.shops  and  priests  have  made  the  promotion 
of  such  societies,  as  in  Germany  and  Relgium,  a 
speeiaJ  work,  in  the  hone  of  preventing  Catholic 
workin^cji  irom  bein^  aUured  by  temporal  gain  into 
atheistic  societies  in  whidi  the  foundations  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  are  attacked.  In  these  unions  a 
prieat  app^ted  by  thebiabop  gives  religious  instruo* 
lions  wnich  are  particularly  directed  against  the  im- 
pious arguments  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
morals  and  faith  of  the  workingman.  Methods  are 
point<Nl  out  for  regulating  the  family  life  according 
to  the  laws  of  (lod:  t'>niprrance,  frugalit\  .  and  sulunis- 
sion  to  la^-ful  authorit  \-  are  urged,  anii  frcquetil;it  ion 
of  the  .^aiTutni  iii---  iiisi.-; i  i  1  on.  'rhese  unl(.lH.■^  ;il>o  ]iro- 
vide  innocent  jiiiinsements  for  their  members.  Such 
societies  at  times  add  < -on fraternity  and  sodsli^  fesp 

tures  to  their  organiziition. 

There  are  a  number  of  societies  formiHl  by  Catholics 
which  are  not  in  a  strict  sense  Catholic  societies. 
Nevertheles.s.  as  the  individual  faithful  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  bishop  they  remain  subject  to 
the  same  aiithnritv  even  as  members  of  an  orgWWsap 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  bishop  may  not,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  rule  such 
societies  in  the  same  sense  as  he  does  confratemiUes 
and  pious  aasoeiations,  yet  he  retains  the  baKensUe 
right  and  even  the  obligation  of  preventing  the  faith- 
ful from  being  led  into  spiritual  ruin  through  societies 
of  wh:it.-ioever  name  nr  purpose.  He  can,  therefore, 
if  cotivini'eil  that  an  oru.mization  is  harmful,  forbid  it 
to  .'i.'isist  at  church  services  in  its  regalia,  and,  when  no 
emendation  results,  warn  in<iividuals  against  entering 
it  or  remaining  niemtnTs  of  it.  Finally,  ihrre  :»re  .siv 
cieties  which  arc  entirely  secular,  whose  sole  purpose 
Is  to  promote  or  obtaia  aome  conunereialt  domeslii^ 
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•dhnuitagc,  midi  as  the  ordinary  tradco- 
In  such  organizations  men  of  ever>'  variety 
of  religious  belief  eoinbim'  toni  ther,  and  many  ("athrv 
lics  are  found  among  the  nicmlH  rf*.    There  can  be  no 
ohjtt  iiun  to  such  societien  its  Ioiik  jus  ihr  i-iui  intended 
and  the  means  ennployed  are  Ucit  iind  honourable. 
It  r<  iiui:ns,  how  cm  r,  ihe  duty  of  (h*-  bishops  to  soe 
that  Uii  iiihiTH  (if  their  floek  miffrr  no  (liuuDUliOtt  of 
faith  or  l  ontaniinjinon  of  morals  frttm  such  organiza- 
tiumi.    Experience  hu»  proved  thai  s«'iular  societies, 
while  perfectly  unobjectionable  in  th(  ir  avowed  cada, 
may  cause  grave  spiriluiil  danger  to  their  members. 
Bi^ops  and  parish  prieito  oan  not  be  blamed,  there- 
fore, if  they  display  some  anxiety  as  to  inemDerahip 
in  aocietiaa  whlcb  are  nut  u\  owcdly  Catholic.    If  they 
did  otherwiae.  they  would  be  (ahe  to  their  duty  to- 
wards their  flock.   It  may  ho  wefl  to  quote  hoe  the 
wcidity  words  of  ao  Instruction  of  th«  Holv  Office 
(10  May,  1884):  "Concerning  artisans  and  labourers, 
among  whom  various  societies  are  especially  desirtjus 
of  securing  members  that  they  may  drMtro>  the  \  ery 
foumiat ions  of  relijjion  and  society,  let  the  bishops 
pUvi  e  before  tlieir  eyes  tho  ancicnt  K'ul'lf'  <jf  workinR- 
mcn.  wliieh,  under  the  prolertion  of  some  patron 
aaint,  were  an  ornament  of  the  coruuionwealth  and  Ml 
uid  to  the  higher  and  lower  art.-j.    They  will  a^ain 
found  «ui-h  soeieties  for  men  of  commerejal  and  liter- 
ary pursuit s.  in  whi'  h  the  exercLses  of  relicion  will  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  benevolent  aims  that  seek  to 
aasua^  the  ills  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  poverty.  Those 
who  preside  over  such  societies  should  see  that  the 
memberH  commend  themselvoaby  the  probity  of  their 
mnrala,  the  excellence  of  their  wosk,  the  docility  and 
««mluity  of  their  hhoun»  ao  tJwt  they  may  mors 
Meanly  provide  for  thrarauBtenanoe.  let  the  bishops 
IlKinselvcBfKit  veftttetowatdbiovwaudiaoeifltics.  sug- 
gest or  apjprove  by-laws,  conciliate  employers,  and  give 
every  awistancc  and  patronage  that  lie  iu'their  power." 

There  are  many  so<ii  tie!J  of  ("atholifs  or  societies 
of  which  Catholics  arc  luetnbers  that  employ  nielhods 
»hich  sei'tii  inn(-ations  derived  from  various  ornaniza- 
tionj$  prohibii«d  by  the  Church,  it  may  h<-  well, 
therefore,  to  stati-  that  no  Catholic  is  allowed,  a.^  a 
member  of  any  socii-tv  whatever,  to  take  un  oath  of 
blind  anti  uidunit<il  oV>edience;  or  jjroniise  secrecy  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  circumstances  retiuire  it,  he 
may  not  reveal  certain  things  to  the  lawful  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  civil  authorities;  or  join  in  a  ritual  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  sectarian  worwhip  (see  .Societieh, 
8bc»et).  Even  when  a  society  is  founded  by  Cath- 
lies  or  is  constituted  principally  of  Cathdica,  it  b 
pOniblc  for  it  to  dcecncrate  into  a  harmful  Oirgani- 
lation  and  call  for  the  intisrvention  of  the  authoritv 
«f  the  Chiwdb.  Such  waa  the  fate  of  the  onoe  brif- 
liaai  and  moritdrioaa  Freoeb  aoeiety  *'Le  SBon", 
which  WHS  rondemne<l  by  Pius  X  (2.5  Aug.,  1010). 
It  is  oft4>n  expedient  for  Catholic  societies  to  be  in- 
corporat<«d  by  the  civil  authority  as  private  coryjora- 
tions.  In  fact,  this  i.s  nice.ssary  if  they  wi»h  to  pus.sess 
property  or  receive  bequests  in  their  own  name.  In 
some  countries.  aj»  Russia,  such  incoriKiration  is 
almost  iraiKwwibie;  in  others,  as  Germany  and  France, 
the  Government  makes  many  restrictions;  but  in 
Knglish-spcakm^  countries  then-  is  no  difliculty.  In 
England  societira  may  be  incorporated  not  only  by 
ifieeial  It'gal  act,  but  also  bv  common  law  or  by  pre- 
Mription.  In  the  United  i^tates  a  body  corporate 
may  be  fornie<l  oo^  by  following  the  plan  proposed 
hy  a  lair  of  Congrcaa  or  a  statute  of  a  stat4>  legisla- 
tore.  The  proMdure  varies  sli^tlv  in  different 
rtaies»  but  ae  s  rule  incorporation  la  enected  by  filing 
a  paper  in  tho  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  with  a 
circuit  judffe,  stating  the  c^ject  and  methods  of  the 
society.  TTirce  incorporal/)r8  are  sufficient,  and  the 
Petition  will  always  be  granted  if  (he  purposes 
of  the  ajMocialion  are  not  inconsistent  with  (he  laws  uf 
the  United  Statea  or  of  thepartieuhuratatein  queation. 


I.At-RB»rnr»,  In$txluiion*i  Juris  ectUnaHid  (FribouTf,  1008)) 
W>HNz.  Ju4  dteretalium.  III  (Kump,  100l>;  Aichner.  Conptn- 
dium  junt  tcdmutiei  (Brix«n,  1894);  BratN-acK,  Die  AhMtn 
(13th  I'adcrborn,  1911;  Frrnch  tr..  Ifu'ii.  Tavlou.  Thr  L^m 
of  Prinate  Carvtiratunu  (New  Vork,  !902i.  lltiwIK.ok  uj  Lalitoite 
CkariiabUmuiaodal  Wariu  (UiuI.m.,  r:>i.><. 

WiLU-ui  li,  \V.  I'anninq. 

Societies,  Cathoiic,  American  Fedkhation  or, 
an  or^ization  of  the  Catholic  Isuty,  i>ari.she.s.  and 
sfjcietifw  under  the  Ki'i''»J»ee  of  tlie  hierarchy,  to 
prote<'(  and  advance  their  religious,  civil,  and  social 
mttrcstH.  It  does  not  destn>y  the  autonomy  of  any 
society  or  interfere  with  ix»  acti\  ities,  but  seeks  to 
unite  all  of  them  for  i>urpo«eH  of  co-operation  and 
economy  of  forces.  It  is  not  a  political  organization, 
neither  does  it  ask  any  {irivilegcs  or  favours  forCath- 
diea.  The  principal  object  of  the  Federation  is  to 
enoourasB  jl)  the  CJiriBtian  education  of  youth;  (2) 
the  ooneetmnaf  error  and  eiponire  of  fakehoorl  and 
injustice;  the  detttmction  of  bigpfry;  the  placing  of 
Catholics  and  the  Church  in  their  true  light,  thus  re- 
moving the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  impedMl  their 
progress:  {'X)  the  infusion  of  (^hristian  principles  into 
public  and  social  life,  by  combat  f  iriR  the  errors  ihreat- 
I'Ding  to  undermine  the  fouiidations  of  civil  .society, 
notably  socialism,  divorce,  dishonest  in  l)Usinesi,s,  aiia 
comiption  in  politics  and  positions  of  public  trust. 
The  first  organization  to  inaugurate  the  movement 
for  a  concerted  action  of  the  soeieties  of  Catholic 
lavTnen  wa.s  the  Knight.8  of  St.  John.  At  their  annual 
me*-ting  held  at  Cleveland  in  1899  they  resolved  to 
unite  the  efTortii  of  their  local  commanderics.  In  19(K) 
at  liiiladelpbia  thev*  discujased  the  question  of  a  fed- 
eratioD  of  all  the  Catholic  .societiea.  As  a  result  a 
convention  was  held  on  10  Dee.»  IWlj  at  Cineioaati, 
under  Ihe  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Fnea.  Two  bun* 
died  and  fifty  delegatea  were  present  under  the  guid- 
sneeof  Bishop  McFaul  of  Trctit-on,  Bishop  Messmerof 
Green  Bay^  now  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  the  princi- 
pal factors  m  the  organization  of  the  movement,  Arch- 
nishop  Elder  of  Cincimuiti,  Bishop  Horstmann  of 
Cleveland,  and  BLshon  M  aes  of  Covington.  A  char- 
ter bond  was  framed  and  the  Fe<ieration  form.ally 
eatabli.><hed,  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Mmahan  as  its  tirw  presi- 
dent. Since  th<'n  annual  eon\<  iit ions  have  been 
held.  The  l''e<leration  repr«>sents  close  to  two  million 
Catholics.  It  has  \mh-\\  approved  by  Popes  I^-o  XIII 
and  Pius  X,  and  (practically  all  the  hierarchy  of  the 
countr>-.  The  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  organisa- 
tion have  been  m.mifold;  among  other  things  it  has 
hidped  to  obtain  a  fair  settlement  of  the  disputes  con- 
cerning the  church  proj)crty  in  the  Philipi>ines,  per- 
mission for  the  celebration  of  Ma&s  in  the  navy-yards, 

frisons,  reform  schools;  assistance  for  the  Cathffilie 
ndian  schools  and  negro  misisions;  the  withdrawal 
and  prohibition  of  indecent  pb^  and  post-cards.  It 
has  prevented  the  enactment  of  lawn  inimical  to 
Catholic  interests  in  several  state  legi.'-lalures  One 
of  its  chief  works  has  been  the  uniting  of  the  C  atholics 
(jf  different  nationalities,  and  harmonizing  their 
(•(Torts  for  self-protection  and  improvement.  If  pub- 
lishes a  inonthl\-  HuUetin,  which  contains  \aluable 
so<  ial  studies.  Thf  national  secretarj'  is  Mr.  .\nthony 
M.itre.  Victoria  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mis.souri 

MatkA,  llul.  ef  iKt  Ftdtr.  of  Cath.  .S.w.  in  Thf  C>ifhi,l,r  Cnlum- 
Msii(CDhinbii%0|iii>.l8Aiift..  10tI);Mt  P.'L'  I  n,,  .i«trr.  ftdtr. 
"  -  -  ,  (Criietaiuiti.  MlT). 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 


tfCM,  8m.  (Criietaiui^  ISiT). 


floolMMr  Secrvt,  a  dcagaation  of  which  tbe  naet 
meaning  has  varied  at  different  tiroes.  I.  Dbfini- 
TiON.— "By  a  secret  society  was  formerly  meant  a 
society  which  was  known  to  exist,  but  whoso  members 
and  places  of  meetings  were  not  publicly  known. 
To-day,  we  understand  by  a  secret  society,  u  sjiciely 
with  secrr  ts,  h.a\  iiii:  a  ritual  demuiidine  :m  oalh  of 
allegiance  and  sci  ncy,  pn>.scribing  ceremonies  of  a 
cbantetcr,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Bible,  either 
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by  extracts  therefrom,  or  by  itH  being  placed  on  an 
altar  within  a  lodnc-room,  by  the  use  of  prayers,  of 
hymns,  df  relinKnis  >ij;i>m  iitui  hviuIioIs,  special  funeral 
services,  ete. "  i,l{(>.s<.'n,  "The  (':iih<ilic  ("hurch  and 
beiTt  t  S«>cieties",  p.  2).  Raich  i^ivcs  :i  nvni'  i  IuIk)- 
rale  ilc.-.<Tiplion:  "SeiTet  societies  :irc  those  organiza- 
tions which  completely  conceiil  their  rules,  C()rjx)rale 
activity,  the  nameji  of  their  nK'mber^4,  their  si^tns, 
wordti  anil  usages  fn)m  out.siilern  or  tin-  urufanc'. 
As  a  rule,  the  members  of  these  societies  are  Ijound  to 
the  strictei^t  secrecy  concerning  all  the  business  of  the 
aasociation  by  oath  or  promise  or  word  of  honour,  and 
often  under  the  threat  of  severe  pimishment  in  case  of 
its  violation.  If  eueh  eecret  society  has  higher  and 
lower  dagreei,  tlie  nsBben  of  the  higher  degree  must 
be  equMqr  ewefd  to  eonoeal  their  seerats  nom  their 
bretarenMnlowerdegree.  In  certain  leoralsoeiBtiei, 
the  members  are  not  allowed  to  know  even  the  namee 
of  their  highest  officers.  Secret  eodetieB  were 
founded  to  promote  certain  ideal  aims,  to  be  obtained 
not  by  violent  but  by  moral  measures.  By  this,  they 
are  (lisliii^u.-hcil  fntiii  conspiracies  and  secret  [)lots 
which  :kn  fnniRMl  to  a)  tain  a  particular  object  ihrouch 
violent  im-iris.  S<>eret  societies  may  l>e  religious, 
ecientihr.  [xjlitic^d  t>r  social"  \ Kirchenlcx.,  \',  j). 
619).  N'arn)vvin}5  the  diiirmion  still  more  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  s<'cret  societies  {mcirtates  dan- 
destimt)  in  eccle-si;us(  ical  (locument.s,  Arehbi.shop  Kat- 
«er  in  a  Piistonil  (2(J  Jan.,  1X95)  .•^tivs:  "The  CathoUc 
Church  lia.s  declared  that  she  considers  those  societies 
illicit  and  forbidden  which  (1)  unite  their  members 
for  the  piupose  of  eonspiriUK  ilgdlWt  ^e  State  or 
Church ;  (2 )  demand  the  observance  of  eeoraey  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  be  maintained  even  before  the 
fl^tfui  eocleriartieal  authority;  (3)  exact  an  oath 
ftvtn  their  mwnhen  or  a  promise  of  blind  and  abeo- 
Inte  obedience;  (4)  makn  tue  of  a  ritual  and  «re- 
moniea  that  eonetitttte  them  aeeta. " 

II.  Origix. — ^Though  secret  aodetics,  in  the  mod- 
ern and  technical  sense,  did  not  exist  in  antiquity,  yet 
there  wen-  varimis  oi ^a:ii/.:it ions  which  Ixjivsted  an 
esoteric'  doclriiic  known  onlv  to  their  members,  and 
CjirefuUy  e«)nceale<l  from  the  profane.  Some  dale 
.societies  of  this  kind  back  to  Pythagoras  (.')S2-.507 
B.  r.i.  The  Eleusinian  Mystcrii'^,  the  secret  teach- 
ings of  Egyptian  and  Dniiil  hicrarchie-'',  the  esoteric 
doctrine.s  ol  the  Magian  and  .Mithraic  w irshi])jK'r8 
furnished  material  for  such  secret  organizations.  In 
Christian  time??,  such  heresies  as  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichoran  also  claimed  to  possess  a  knowledge 
known  only  to  the  illuminated  and  not  to  be  slmred 
with  the  vulgar.  J-ikewi.*<e,  the  enemies  of  the 
religious  order  of  Knights  Templars  maintained  that 
the  Drothersof  the  Temple,  while  externally  profeesing 
OvieUanity.  weie  in  really  pasaas  who  veiled  their 
inuaiety  under  orthodox  imna  to  whidi  an  entirely 
different  meaning  was  dven  by  the  initiated.  Ori|^ 
inaUy,  the  various  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  m 
no  flense  Bceret  societies  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  though  .S4)me  have  suppo.ned  that  symliolie 
Freemaiionry  wji-s  gradually  (leveloi)e<l  in  those  or- 
ganizations. The  fantiustic  l!o-!rrucians  are  cre(lite<i 
with  something  of  the  nature  of  a  modern  secret  .so- 
ciety, but  the  association,  if  such  it  wa.s,  can  scarcely 
be  saifl  to  have  ciiicrged  into  the  clear  light  of  history. 

III.  M'lDKKN  ( A.NiZATii INS. — Secret  societies  in 
the  true  .sen.M-  licgaii  with  symbolic  Fre<'ma.-«>nry 
about  the  year  1717  in  I,ondon  isee  Masonhyj.  Thi.s 
widespread  oath-bound  aaaociattun  soon  became  the 
exemplar  or  the  iwrcnt  of  numeroUBOtlMr  fraternities, 
nearl>-  all  of  which  have  some  connexion  with  Free- 
masonry, and  in  almost  every  instance  were  founded 
by  Ma.sittis.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
lUumiaiiti,  the  Carbonari,  the  Odd-Fellowa,  the 
Knkhts  of  i^thiaa,  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and 
■iminr  aocietiee  whoiie  number  ia  lesion«  Bated  on 
the  same  prindplee  as  the  secret  order  to  which  they 


aw  ftlPKai^ifi  are  the  wiiiiinii  aiiiHiaij  in^p*,  of 
whieh  almost  every  secret  aociety  has  at  least  one. 

These  secret  societies  for  women  have  al.so  their 
rituals,  their  oaths,  and  their  degrees,  lustitution.s  of 
I cj in  ling  are  ah«  infected  with  the  glamour  of  secret  or- 
ganizations and  the  "Elcusis"of  Chi  Omega  (Fayette- 
ville,  Ark.)  of  1  June,  1900,  states  that  there  are  twenty- 
four  Greek  letter  societies  with  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  branches  for  male  .students,  and  eight  sim- 
ilar societies  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  branches  for 
female  students,  and  a  total  membership  of  142,456  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

IV.  Attitudb  of  Ecclesiastical  Authorities. — 
The  judgment  of  the  Church  on  secret  oath-bound 
aaaoci&tions  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by  papal 
doeuments.  Reemaaonry  was  oondenmed  byQem- 
«nt  XII  m  a  Oomrtatution.  dated  28  April,  1738.  The 

Kie  ineieta  on  the  objectionable  character  of  societies 
t  oommit  men  of  all  or  no  religion  to  a  system  of 
mere  natural  righteousness,  that  seek  their  end  by 
binding  their  votaries  to  secret  pacts  by  strict  oaths. 
oft.en  uiiiler  penalties  of  the  .se\erest  character,  ana 
that  plot  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  State,  Ben- 
e<lict  XIV  renewed  the  wndemnation  of  his  pri><h'ces- 
sor  on  18  May,  1751.  The  Carliomiri  were  tleclare<i 
a  prohibited  society  by  Pius  VII  in  a  Conslitiitiun 
daletl  1:5  Sept.,  1821,  and  he  made  it  manifest  that 
organizations  similar  to  Frt>eni;i.soiiry  involve  an 
e<iual  condemnation.  The  Apostolic  CV)nstitution 
"Quo  Graviora"  of  Leo  XII  (18  March,  1825)  put 
together  the  acts  and  decrees  of  former  |xintiiTs  on  the 
subject  of  secret  aodeties  and  ratified  and  confirmed 
them.  The  dangerous  character  and  tendencies  of 
secret  organizations  among  students  did  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  Holy  Sac,  and  Pius  VIII  (24  lUU^, 
I8S9)  raised  his  warning  voice  concerning  those  m 
eoUegea  and  aeademies,  as  bia  predeooMor,  Leo  XII, 
had  done  in  the  matter  of  universities.  The  suc- 
ceeding popes,  Grenaiy  XVI  (15  Aug.,  1832)  and 
Pius  IX  (9  Nov.,  1M6;  20  Apr.,  1849  ;  9  Dec,  18.54; 
8  Dec,  1S64;  25  Sept.,  iSiVu,  continued  to  warn  the 
faithful  against  secret  .Hocicties  and  to  reni  \\  tlic  lian 
of  the  Church  on  their  designs  and  members.  On 
20  .■\j)r.,  iSSi,  appeared  the  famous  Encyclical  of 
Leo  XIII,  "llunianum  (ienus".  In  it  the  pontiff 
says:  "As  s<khi  .'i-s  the  n^nstitiition  and  spirit  of  the 
masonic  .-^<  ('t  w  i  re  dearly  di.scovered  by  manife.vl  sign.'j 
of  it*i  action,  by  ciuses  investigated,  by  the  jjulilicutiDU 
of  its  laws  and  of  its  rites  and  commentaries,  w  ith  the 
addition  often  of  the  personal  testimony  of  those  who 
were  in  the  secret,  the  Apostolic  See  denounced  the 
sect  of  the  Freemasons  and  publicly  declared  its  oon- 
slitution,  as  contrary  to  law  and  right,  to  be  perni- 
cious no  less  to  Christenrlom  than  to  the  State;  and  it 
forbade  anyone  to  enter  the  society,  under  the  penal* 
ties  which  the  Church  is  wont  to  inflict  upon  excep- 
tionally guilty  p(>raona.  The  sectaries,  indignant  at 
this,  thinking  to  elude  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  theae 
decrees,  partly  by  contempt  of  them  an<l  jMirtly  by 
calumny,  accused  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  who  had 
uttered  them,  either  of  exceetling  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration or  of  decreeing  what  was  not  just.  Thi.s  was 
the  manner  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
authority  and  weight  of  the  .\|)osto|ie  Constitutions 
of  Clement  and  Benedict  XIV,  ils  well  .a.s  of 

I'llls  \']  II  I'ills  IX.     '^'et  111  till-  very  .■^iCiety  itself 

then'  were  found  men  who  unwillingly  acknowieiigiil 
that  the  Human  Pontiffs  had  acte<l  within  their  right, 
according  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  pontiffs  received  the  same  as.s<>nt,  and  in  strong 
terms,  from  many  princes  and  heads  of  govemmenta, 
who  made  it  their  business  either  to  delate  the 
masonic  society  to  the  Holy  Sec,  or  of  their  own  accord 
by  special  enactments  to  brand  it  as  pernicious,  as  for 
example  in  Holland,  Auatria,  Switierland,  Spain, 
Bavaria,  Savoy  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  But,  what 
»  «f  the  highest  importaaoe,  the  eourse  of  eventa  haa 
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dprrKnistratwl  the  prudence  of  our  predecessora", 
Leo  XIII  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  nnt  only  tho  society 
oqplieHly called  Masonic  that  is  objoctionablc.  "There 
an  aeveral  orcutiMd  bodies  which,  though  they  differ 
IB  name,  in  cewmnnial,  in  form  and  ofiam,  are  nswir- 
tbeleaB  so  bound  together  by  WHBimmfty  of  purpOM 
and  by  the  similarity  of  tmir  main  opmkms  as  to 
make  "in  fact  one  thinp  with  the  sect  of  tho  Ftco- 
masonH,  which  is  a  kina  of  centre  whence  they  all  jto 
forth  and  whither  th(>  .ill  n  turn.  "Sow,  tln'Sf  no 
longer  show  a  desire  tn  mnnni  ci  iiiri-alc<i ;  for  llicy  hnld 
theu"  meetings  in  the  (hiyli^'ht  ami  Ix  fore  the  jiublir: 
eye,  and  publish  their  own  nrwspaiKT  ornans;  and  yet , 
when  thon Highly  lUllll■r^!l)<)d.  they  are  found  still  lo 
retain  the  nature  and  the  hal)itH  of  necrct  Hoeiet if.s. " 
The  j>i)iH>  is  not  unmindful  of  tho  professed  benevo- 
krnl  aims  of  these  sociofies:  "ITiey  speak  of  their  zeal 
for  a  more  cultured  refinement  ana  of  their  love  of 
the  poor;  and  they  declare  their  one  wish  to  be  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  to 
share  with  the  larRcitt  t>os8thle  number  all  the  benefits 
of  civil  life.  Even  were  then  ptirpOfles  aimed  at  in 
real  troth|  yei  (hey  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of  their 
object.  luxMfVer,  to  be  enrolled,  it  is  necessary  that 
amdidat—  vmaim  and  undertake  to  be  then«efor> 
ward  etrietqr  obedient  to  their  leaders  and  nuwters 
with  the  utmost  submission  and  fidelity,  and  to  be  in 
readiness  to  do  their  bidding  upon  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  their  will."  The  pf>ntifT  then  jK  ints  out  the 
dire  consequences  which  result  from  thi'  fact  that  the.sc 
societies  .substitute  Natiu-alisrn  for  (he  Chunli  of 
Christ  ami  inculcate,  at  the  very  least,  indifTerentism 
in  matters  of  religion.  Other  papal  utterances  on 
secret  societies  are:  "Ad  Apoetolici",  15  Oct.,  1890; 
-  lv.eciHr.1  ,  20  Jone^  18M;  "Anwun  lognaai",  18 
Mar.,  iy02. 

V.  The  Societies  Forbidden. — The  extension  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  regard  to  societies 
hitherto  forbidden  under  censure  is  summed  up  in 
the  well-known  Constitution  "Apostolica;  Hedis  of 
fbm  IX,  where  e.xcotaraunication  is  pronounced 
tnooe  "who  give  their  names  to  the  sect  of  tho 
or  CSUfaonari  or  any  other  sects  of  the  same 
natnre^  whidi  eooiplre aaainat  the  Church  or  lawfully 
eoMlitiitcd  Oovermnento,  either  openly  or  covertly, 
M  well  aa  those  who  favor  in  any  manner  these  sects 
or  who  do  not  denounce  their  leaders  and  chiefs". 
The  condemned  societies  here  described  are  associa- 
tions formed  to  antagonize  the  Church  or  the  lawful 
civil  flower.  A  s<^>cirty  to  be  of  the  sjune  kind  as  (he 
Masonic,  must  also  be  a  secret  organizati<m.  It  is  of 
no  oon-<f|ucrice  wlieiher  the  society  demand  an  oath 
to  observe  its  s«^crits  or  not.  It  is  plain  also  that  pulv 
lic  and  avowctl  attack/^  on  Churrh  or  State  arc  quite 
compatible  with  a  secret  orgaiu/.ation.  It  must  not 
be  supposj-ti.  however,  that  only  societies  which  fall 
doectfar  under  the  formal  cen^^ure  of  the  C^hurch  are 
inol^mtted.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Olhce 
Mued  an  instruction  on  10  May.  1SH4,  in  which  it 
•ays:  "TTiat  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  error  when 
there  is  question  of  jwlging  which  of  the^  pernicious 
■oeietieBTall  under  censure  or  mere  prohibition,  it  is 
certain,  in  the  fiiat  place,  that  the  Maaonie  and  other 
■ecti  or  the  same  nature  are  excommunicated,  whether 
they  exact  or  do  not  exact  an  oath  from  their  mem- 
bers to  obsen'c  secrecy.  Besides  these,  there  are 
other  prohibit  rd  w>cieties,  to  be  avoide<l  under  grave 
sin.  among  which  are  especially  lo  l>e  noted  (hose 
whirh  under  oath,  commimieate  a  secret  to  tlieir 
inernhK-rs  to  hf  concealed  from  ever>'lK)dy  els*',  and 
which  demand  .ab.solute  olxKlicnce  to  unknown  Icail- 
cr*"'.  To  the  secret  societies  condcnineil  by  name, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  OHice,  on  20  .  isul, 
in  a  Decree  addres.s<Hl  to  the  hicnirchy  of  tho  United 
States,  adderJ  the  ()dd-Fe|lows,  the  .SoilBof  Tem- 
peraoce.  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
VL  KMCUwnr  CoinuaimBD  Boamn. — ^The  order 
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of  Odd-Fellows  was  formed  in  England  in  1812  as  a 
completed  organization,  though  some  l<Hlges  date  back 
to  1<45:  and  it  wos  introduced  into  .America  in  1819. 
lothe  '^Odd-FeUows'  Improved  Pocket  Manual"  tba 
author  writes:  "Our  inatitution  haa  instinctively,  aa  it 
were,  copied  after  all  secret  assodatkMie  of  ndupoua 
and  moral  eharaeter'^  The  "North-West  Odd-Fel- 
low Review"  (May,  1895)  declares:  "No  home  can  bo 
an  ideal  one  unless  the  principles  of  our  f^ood  and 
gloririus  Ortler  arc  rcfircscntcd  therein,  and  it.s  (cach- 
ings made  llio  nde  of  life".    In  the  "New  Odd-Fel- 
lows' Manual"  (X.  V.,  ISO.'))  the  author  says:  "The 
written  ;vs  well  ;i.s  (he  unwritten  secret  work  of  the 
Order,  I  ha\  (>  siicredly  kept  unreveal('<l ",  though  tho 
IwHik  is  tle<iic,ate<i  "'(o  all  inquirers  who  desire  to  know 
what  Odd-Fellowship  really  is".    This  l)o(,k  ?.Hs  us 
"Odd-Fellowship  wiis  founded  on  great  religious  prin- 
ciples" (p.  34K);  "we  use  forms  of  worship"  (p.  3G4); 
"Judai.sm,  Christianity,  Mohammedan Lsm  recogniM 
the  only  living  and  true  God"  (p.  2'J7).    The  Odd- 
F'ellows  have  chaplains,  altars,  liigh-pricsts,  ritual, 
ortler  of  worship,  aiui  foneial  ceremonies.    The  order 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  New  York 
in  1842  and  introduced  into  Engtand  in  1846.  The 
"(^dopedia  of  Fratermtiea"  says  Cp.  409):  "The 
Smib  of  Temperance  took  the  mul  m  Enuand  m 
demonstrating  the  propriety  and  practicability^  of 
both  men  and  women  mingling  in  secret  society 
lodges".   That  tho  object  of  (his  order  and  its  kin* 
dretl  societies  is  not  confinetl  to  temperanee  "is  evH 
denced  by  its  mode  of  initiation,  the  form  of  the  obli- 
gation and  the  manner  of  religious  worship"  (Rosen, 
p.  ltV2i,    The  onlcr  of  the  l\nmhts  of  I'\thixs  was 
foiuidrd  in  lSf>4  by  prominent  !■  rrrnuusoiis  (Cyclop, 
of  Fraternities,  p.  JdH).    In  number,  its  memlx-rship 
is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Odd-Fellows.  Ho.sen 
(The  Catholic  Church  and  Secret  Societies)  sjiys: 
"The  principal  objectionable  features,  on  account  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  forbidden  its  members 
to  join  the  Knights  of  Pythi.as,  and  demjuuled  a  with- 
drawal of  thu.se  who  joined  it,  are:  First,  the  oath  of 
secrecy  by  which  the  member  binds  himself  to  keep 
secret  whatever  concerns  tho  doings  of  the  Order,  even 
from  those  in  Church  and  State  who  have  a  right  to 
know,  under  esrtam  oonditkms,  nHhat  their  subiecta 
are  doing.   Secondly,  this  oath  binds  the  member  to 
blind  obedience,  which  is  symbolized  by  a  test.  Such 
an  obedience  is  .against  tlie  law  of  man's  nature,  and 
against  all  divine  and  human  law.    Thirdly,  Christ  is 
not  the  (eacher  and  model  in  the  rule  of  hfe,  but  the 
p.ag.an  Pythagonus  and  the  pagans  Damon,  Pythias 
and  Dionysius"  (n.  1(K)I.    The  "Ritual  for  the  sub- 
ordin.ate  Ixtdgesol  the  Knights  of  Pythias"  (('hicago, 
I'MU'ii  shows  that  this  orfjanization  hsis  oaths,  degrees, 
prelates,  an<l  a  ritual  that  contains  religious  worship. 
The  decree  of  the  Holy  Office  concerning  the  Odd- 
FcllowB,  Sons  of  Temperan<x^,  and  Knights  of  Pythias, 
though  not  de<*laring  them  to  Im>  condemned  imder 
censtire,  s.ays:  "The  bishoiw  must  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  kee()  the  faithful  from  joining  all  and  each 
of  the  tlirec  aforesaid  societies;  and  warn  the  faithful 
against  them,  and  if,  after  proper  monitwn,  thnr  still 
determine  to  be  memben  of  these  socteties,  or  cm  not 
effectually  s4-|Murate  themaehres  from  than,  thw  ars 
to  be  forbidden  the  reception  of  ( he  sacraments.^'  A 
decree  of  18  Jan.,  1896,anows  a  nominal  memherahipin 
these  three  societies,  if  in  fhi>  judgment  of  the  .Apos- 
tolic delegate,  four  ct)nditions  arr  fullillrd:  that  the 
soi  icty  was  entiri'd  in  j:ood  faith,  that  ttu-rc  \>v  no 
.M  aiidal,  that  gra\  c  lempor.il  injury  would  result  from 
withdrawal,  and  that  there  be  no  danger  of  jverver- 
sion.    The  delegate,  in  granting  a  disjM-n.sjition,  usu- 
ally riHiuircs  a  jinmu-e  that  (he  jMTSon  will  not  attend 
any  meetings  or  fr<•<^uent  the  lodge-rofmis,  that  the 
dues  be  sent  in  by  mad  or  bv  a  third  party,  and  that  in 
ease  of  death  the  society  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  funeral 
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VII.  Orderr  of  Women. — In  roRard  to  foniale 
BPcrct  societios,  (he  Apostolic  delegation  at  Washin^- 
txiii,  Aiiff.,  1<»07,  flfclan-d  (Arw.  no.  15,352-Ci :  '  If 
thfsf  sociiMit's  arc  atfiliatofi  to  Roriotics  already 
nominally  condemned  by  the  Chureh.  they  fall  imder 
the  .same  eondeinnatioii,  for  they  form,  a.'*  it  were,  a 
branch  of  .-'uch  Kociet icn.  A.s  regard.M  other  female 
Bceret  sorieties  which  may  not  be  affiliated  with  socie- 
ties eon<U'mne<i expressly  by  the  Chureh.  the  eonfe.ssor 
must,  in  eases  of  members  belonging  to  such  societies, 
apply  the  principles  of  moral  theology  which  tTe&i  of 
Moretncietiesin  {cencral. "  The  document  add»«  that 
tlMMI^eni  of  fonaic  socret  flocietics  afiiliatetl  to  the 
three  loeieties  omidemncd  in  1804  will  be  dealt  wilh 
by  the  Apostolie  delegate  in  the  aaine  manner  as  male 
mmnbets  when  the  neoenarv  eanditknu  are  fulfilled. 

VIII.  Tramh  Ummm.— The  Third  Coosea  of 
Baltimore  (no.  258)  dedans:  "  We  fv^  no  reason  why 
the  prohibition  of  the  Church  agiiinnt  the  Masonic 
and  other  .stM-ret  societies  should  be  e\tende<i  to  organ- 
izations of  workingmen,  which  have  no  other  obiert 
in  view  than  mutual  protection  and  aid  for  their 
members  in  the  pra<  lire  of  their  tn»di>s.  Caw  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  nothing  he  ailmitted  un<ler 
any  jjretext  which  favors  condemned  societies;  or 
that  the  workingmen  who  tielong  to  these  orK.iiii/.a- 
tions  be  induced,  by  the  cunning  arts  of  wicked  men, 
to  withhold,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  justice,  the  labor 
due  from  them,  or  m  any  other  manner  violate  the 
ridite  of  their  employers.  Those  ossociatione  are 
tSa  entirely  illicit,  in  which  the  membeia  are  ao 
bound  for  mutual  defenre  that  danger  of  riots  and 
murden  is  the  outooma." 

IX.  M vraoo  OF  GoNMBiNAtiON.— FbiaUjT,  in  re> 
nud  to  the  condemnation  of  individual  societies  in 
the  United  States,  the  council  says  (no.  255):  "To 
avoid  confusion  of  di.seipline  which  ensues,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  faithful  ami  the  detriment  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  when  the  .same  society  is 
condemne<i  in  one  diocese  and  tolenued  in  another, 
we  desire  thnt  no  society  be  eondeiimeii  by  name  :i.s 
falling  under  f)ne  of  the  elfis-ses  [t)f  forbidileti  societii-s| 
before  the  Ordinary  h;us  brouglit  the  matter  before  a 
commission  which  we  now  con.stitute  for  judging  such 
cases,  and  which  will  consist  of  all  the  archbishoiw 
of  these  provinces.  If  it  be  not  plain  to  all  that  a 
society  is  to  be  condemn(>d,  recourse  must  be  ha<l 
to  the  Holy  See  in  order  that  a  definite  judgment  be 
obtaine<i  and  that  uniform  dfaeipltne  may  be  pre- 
8erve<l  in  these  provinces". 

.Sr»;vKSH,  T^ir  '■,/•-!  >i>r.h.i  FratrrniUtt  (Ni-w  York.  1907): 
Cook,  Rttxttd  KniohU  «f  i'l/thiat  lUtutrattd — Ritual  for  iSubordi- 
not*  Lodge*  of  On  KmMU  nLPgMm  A^tifU*  im  A«  Snprtma 
LaJgt  (Chicaffo.  iMA):  litBM,  ffmMcl  Mf-MbmAip  lUMUnttd— 
Thr  Complri,  Urriirl  Hilual  IfliirnRo,  lOOfi);  Carhahan,  Pyth- 
ian KnighO,n.,.l  >  ( '.nnuiuiii.  In^m  .  1'   J,  I...  Thr  Ortirr  nf  the 
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Srfrrt  Sti<-u!,'-  i  r'K;.:ii.- ■,  1H(»H;  Dalumavn.  <l,n-i.,„,.,,,  .S.rr.f 
Soe>rtitt  (I'illstjurish,  U>tKl);  H.  C.  8.,  7'«vi  />Mr.iiir.«-ii  .liMiuW 
Srrrri  Onlh-Round  Socirtin  or  hodtttt  (Coluinl>U!i.  ».  A.); 
KcLUMJO.  ColUgr  HmH  SariHirM  (Chirnirn.  IHtlti;  Rohrn.  The 
CnlhnUr  Church  an-l  SrcrH  S'>r,rlirK  .  n..il.'i!.I.Hli'.  \V|.  ,  irKI.'i: 
Ir>»".\t.  Ii*}>{fj  tit  my  i'rxfifn  of  thr  f'-ith.  fhu^rK  'ini  S/.Tfl  .s'.inr/i'B 
(DubuqUL-,  lflO.3).    tjce  aldo  the  i-itcndcU  bibUuKraphy  appended 

to  attid*  UAamaa. 

William  H.  W.  Fanning. 

Soeiaty  implies  fcllowshi|),  company,  and  has  al- 
ways been  conecive<l  a.s  signifying  a  human  relation, 
and  not  a  herding  of  sliei'p,  a  hiving  of  becit,  or  a  mat- 
ing of  wild  aoimals.  Too  accepted  definition  of  a 
sodcty  is  a  stable  union  of  a  pluirali^  of  persons  cu- 
opentlng  for  a  eommon  purpose  of  benefit  to  all. 
llie  fubiees  of  eo-operatkm  involved  naturally  ex- 
tends to  all  the  activities  of  the  mind,  will,  and 
external  faculties,  commensurati*  with  the  common 
pur|>ose  an<l  the  bond  of  tmion:  this  alone  presents 
an  adequate,  human  working-together. 

This  definition  is  aaoidaa  the  Sehoohnen,  and  enn 


bodica  the  historical  concept  as  definitized  by  cogent 
reasoning.  Under  such  reasoning  it  has  become  the 
es.sciitial  idea  of  so<'ii>ty  and  remains  h<i  still,  not- 
withstaniling  the  |M'rvirsiou  of  philosophical  terms 
coiLsecjuetit  upon  later  confusion  of  man  wilh  beast, 
stock,  and  stone.  It  is  a  priori  only  as  far  as  chas- 
tened by  restrictions  put  upon  it  by  the  necessities  of 
known  truth,  and  is  a  departure  from  the  inductive 
nit  thisl  in  vogue  to-day  only  so  far  as  to  exclude 
rigidly  the  aberrations  of  uncivilized  tribes  and  de- 
Keneratc  races  from  the  requirements  of  reason  and 
Basic  truth.  Historical  induction  taken  alone,  while 
investigating  efficient  causes  of  society,  may  yet  miss 
itseasential  idc»,  and  is  in  peril  of  including  ii^taonal 
abuse  with  rational  aetion  and  develc^nient. 

The  fint  obvious  requinte  in  all  society  is  authority. 
Without  this  then  can  be  no  secure  co-ordination  of 
effort  nor  permanency  of  co-operation.  No  secure 
eo-onlination,  for  men's  judgment  will  differ  on  'he 
relative  value  of  means  for  the  common  purpose,  men's 
choice  will  vary  on  means  of  like  value;  an<i  unless 
there  is  some  headship,  confu,--i<in  will  result.  No 
j>ermanenee  of  co-oj  ierat  ion,  for  I  hi'  best  of  men  relax 
m  their  initial  resolutions,  and  to  hold  them  at  a  co- 
ordinate task,  a  tight  ri'in  and  a  steady  spur  i.s  ntssled. 
In  fact,  n'luctant  though  man  is  to  surrender  the 
HtiiaHest  tittle  of  independence  .and  submit  in  the 
slightest  his  frw-tlom  to  the  biihiing  of  another,  there 
never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  worid  a  successful, 
nor  even  a  serious  attempt  at  co-operative  effort  with- 
out authoritative  guidance  (see  AtTHOntTY,  CtviL). 
Starting  with  this  definition  and  requirement,  philos- 
Oi»hy  finds  itself  confronted  with  two  kinds  of  society, 
tine  artificial  or  eonvontional,  and  the  natural;  and  on 
purmiing  the  subject,  finds  the  latter  differentiating 
Itself  into  domestic  society,  or  the  family,  civil  society, 
or  the  State,  and  religious  society,  or  the  Churcn. 
Kach  of  these  has  a  special  treatment  un<ler  other 
headings  (see  I".\mily;  .Statk  .wo  Cnt  it(  H).  Here, 
however,  we  .shall  state  the  philo«ophi<'  liasis  of  each, 
and  atld  thereto  the  theories  which  have  lia<i  a  vogue 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  though  breaking  down 

now  under  the  stniin  of  modem  piobleniB  before  the 

bsir  of  calm  judgment.  ' 

CoNVK.sTi<iN.\i,  SociBTiES. — The  plurality  of  jht- 
sons,  the  conmiiuiity  of  aim,  the  stability  of  bond, 
authority,  and  some  co-operation  of  effort  being  ele- 
ments common  to  every  form  of  society,  the  differen- 
tiation must  oome  from  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  purpose,  in  the  nature  of  the  liond  (Qualifica- 
tions of  authority  as  well  as  nxslificatioiis  m  (tct^iils 
of  requisite  ooHiperation  will  follow  on  changes  in  the 
purpose  and  the  extent  of  the  hood.  Aa  many,  then, 
as  there  are  objects  of  human  desve  attainikole  by 
common  effort  (and  their  name  is  lesion,  from  the 
making  of  money,  which  is  |H<rhaps  the  commonest 
to-day,  to  the  rendering  of  public  worship  to  our 
Maker  which  is  svucly  the  most  sacred),  .so  manifold 
are  the  co-operative  .as.sociat ions  of  tiieti.  The  <'har- 
acter,  as  well  as  the  e\ist<'nci^  of  most  of  them,  i.s  left 
in  full  freeiiom  to  human  choice,  'riiese  may  be  ile- 
noininateil  cmivciil  iotial  soci<  ties.  .Man  is  under  no 
precept  to  establi.-^h  th  in,  nor  in  uni\crsal  need  of 
them.  He  makes  oi  immakes  them  at  his  ple;i.sure. 
They  serve  a  passing  piir]«).H<',  an<i  in  setting  them  up 
men  give  them  the  exact  character  which  they  judge 
at  pn'.s4'nt  suitable  for  their  purj^se,  determining  as 
they  see  fit  the  limits  of  authority,  1  he  choice  of  means, 
the  extent  of  the  bon<l  holding  them  together,  as  well 
as  their  own  individual  reservations.  l-Acrything 
about  such  a  socieW  is  of  free  election,  barring  tlie 
faet  that  the  essential  requisites  of  a  society  must  be 
there.  We  find  this  type  exemplified  in  a  reading 
circle,  a  business  partnership,  or  a  private  charitable 
organization.  Of  course,  in  establishing  such  a  society 
men  arc  under  the  Natural  Law  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  there  can  be  no  moral  bond,  for  example,  when 
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the  common  purpoer  a  inunond.  Th(;y  also  fall  un- 
der thp  rr-'triplioiis  of  the  dvfl  law,  whvn  the  exutenoe 
or  a  •  i  iri  i)f  such  iiii  orgimizatifni  comea  ft)  h;i\t'  ii 
hfuniiK,  svht'ihrr  of  promise  iir  of  menace,  ut)on  the 
i-oiiuiion  wral.  Id  sucli  i-svse  the  Stiitc  luys  (lowii  its 
eascntial  re(|iiin'iiu'jits  for  the  foitnntion  of  .such 
bodies,  and  .so  we  come  to  have  \vh;it  Ls  known  as  a 
legal  soc!«>ty,  ii  ,so<iety,  namely,  freely  estaldished 
under  the  s^mctioii  ami  aceoniing  to  ihe  reqiiirenieiu.s 
of  the  civil  law.  .Such  aro  mercantile  corporations 
an<i  beneficial  organizations  with  civil  charter. 

Xatcral  Societies. — Standing  apart  from  the 
foregoing  in  a  class  by  themselves  are  the  family,  the 
State,  and  the  Church.  That  these  differ  from  all 
Otlw  BOcietics  in  purpose  and  means,  is  elear  and 
anivenalfy  admittecL  That  tlwy  have  a  general  ap- 
pUeatioD  to  Uw  whfAs  kwnan  race,  history  dedarea. 
That  tliere  is  a  difference  between  Uie  bond  holding 
them  in  existence  and  the  bond  of  union  in  every  other 
fi<Kiel\,  h;u*  be<  n  <lispu(e<l — with  more  enthusiasm 
and  iiuaK'nat  ion,  however,  than  logical  force.  The 
logical  view  of  the  matter  brings  us  to  the  conc<i)t  of 
a  natural  ^jk  iety.  a  society,  that  is  to  say,  which  imtn 
arc  in  griier.il  uiuIit  a  mandate  of  tlie  natural  law  to 
ei«tBbli»!i.  a  society  bv  eon.-«  (|Uenee  wliose  essential 
r<  <iui.-<ites  ar«>  firmly  fixed  hy  tlie  .s;ime  natural  law 
To  get  at  ibis  is  8Uii(»le  enough,  if  the  philosophical 

Eroblenis  are  taken  up  in  <iue  order.  Etnic.-*  ni.iy  not 
B  divided  from  {isychulo^  and  theodicy,  any  more 
than  from  deductive  logic.  ^^  itli  the  proper  prc- 
niaala  then  from  one  antlthe  other  here  aaaumed.  wn 
■or  that  the  Creator  could  not  have  given  man  a  fixed 
nature,  an  He  has,  without  wUling  man  to  work  out 
Uk  puipoae  for  which  that  nature  Si  framed.  He  can- 
not aet  idly  and  without  puipoae,  cannot  form  Hia 
oeatine  diaeordantljr  with  the  pumagc  of  His  wQl. 
He  cannot  multiply  men  on  the  faoMRhe  earth  with- 
out a  plan  for  working  out  the  flPRny  of  mankind 
at  large.  This  plan  nuist  eouRffirt  all  the  eleinenl.s 
neceasarj-  to  lli.s  (turpose,  i^flphetn.'  uece.s.sarj-  det^iils 
He  must  have  \Mlled  man  rHH«ly  to  accomplish,  that 
is  to  say.  He  must  have  put  uiK>n  man  a  strict  obliga- 
tion thereunto  Other  details  ma>'  be  aliernat nes, 
or  helpful  but  not  n»»cf«!sar\%  and  these  He  }i:ls  left 
to  man's  fre«-  chou-e;  thoujjfi  where  one  of  these  ele- 
ments would  of  it.s  nature  be  far  more  liclpful  thim 
another,  (Jotl's  coimsel  to  man  will  bi-  in  favour  of  the 
former.  God's  will  dux^ciiag  man  through  bis  nature 
to  hia  aliare  in  the  full  purpoae  of  the  oo«mic  plan,  we 
faww  tm  the  natural  law,  containing  precept,  permia- 
•ioo,  and  eounael,  aoeording  to  the  neeenity,  Iwip- 
ftdneaa,  or  extraoidinar>'  value  of  an  action  to  the 
aebievoment  of  the  Divine  purpose.  We  recognize 
tlw»  in  the  eonoote  liy  a  lauonal  atlidy  of  the  caaeu- 
tiat  eharacteriBtiea  of  nonmn  nature  and  its  rdationH 
wftb  the  rest  of  the  tmiverae.    If  we  find  a  natural 

ritude  in  man  for  an  action,  not  at  variance  with 
giTieral  i)Uri>ose  of  tilings,  we  recognize  also  the 
he<  nee  of  the  natural  law  to  that  action.  If  wt;  Sind 
a  rnoff  urgf-iit  natural  j)rotM-nsit \-  to  it,  w<»  recognize 
further  the  eouim  l  of  the  law.  If  we  find  the  use  of 
a  natural  fiiculty,  the  following  up  of  a  natural  pro- 
pensity, inseparable  from  Ihv  rational  fuHilment  of 
thi  ultimair  destmy  of  the  indi^■idual  or  of  the  liumati 
race,  we  know  that  thereon  lies  a  maudau>  of  the 
natural  law,  obliging  the  conscience  of  man.  We 
moat  not,  liowever,  miss  the  difference,  that  if  the 
Med  of  the  action  or  effort  is  for  the  individual  natural 
dMtiny,  the  mandate  lies  on  each  human  hoin^;  sever* 
ally:  out  if  the  need  be  for  the  natural  de^t  inv  of  tlie 
tnee.  tllie  pRef>pt  docsi  not  descend  to  this  or  that  par- 
tkubr  individual,  so  long  as  the  neoesaary  bulk  of 
BCD  nowwnpK'rti  the  detail  ao  intniMltnl  in  the  plan  far 
the  natural  deattny  of  the  raoe.  Thii  ii  abateaot  rea- 
mning,  but  necessary  for  the  undenitandinB  of  & 
natural  society  in  the  fulness  of  its  idea. 

A  Socnrr  Natoul  n  MAMPAm— A  aooielgr. 


then,  is  natural  by  mandate,  when  the  law  of  nature 
sets  the  precept  upon  mankind  to  establish  that 

society.  Tiie  precept  i.s  recognized  by  the  natural 
aptitude,  ijropensity,  and  need  in  mtai  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  union.  I'Vom  this  point  of  view 
the  gift  of  .s])eech  alone  Ls  sufTicinnt  to  show  man's 
a[)titude  for  fellowsliij)  with  hLs  kind.  It  is  empha- 
sized bv  hi-s  manifold  perfoclibility  through  contact 
with  otiiers  .and  through  their  jx-rmani'id  companion- 
ship. Furthermore  his  normal  shrinking  from  soli- 
tude, from  working  out  the  problems  of  life  alone, 
is  evidence  of  a  social  propensity  to  which  mankind 
has  alwaj's  >nelded.  If  again  we  consider  his  depen- 
dence for  existence  and  comfort  on  the  multiplied 
products  of  co-ordinate  human  effort:  and  his  de- 
pandeoce  for  the  devetopment  of  his  phyaieal^  intelp 
leotoal,  and  moral  perfeotibility  on  oomptotintwoouiio 
with  others,  we  see  a  need,  in  view  of  man's  ultiintto 
destiny,  that  makes  the  actualization  of  man's  oft> 
pacity  of  organized  social  co-operation  a  stringent  law 
upon  mankind.  _  Tiikitig  then  the  kinds  of  .'<ociaI 
organization  universally  existent  among  men,  it  is 
plain  not  only  that  they  are  the  result  of  natural 
nroi)en.sit ies,  but  that,  a.s  analysis  sliov\s,  tliey  are  !i 
huiuau  need  aud  heiiue  arc  prciscribcd  in  the  code  of 
the  Natural  Law. 

\  Society  Nattrai.  F««iknttaij^. — Further- 
more, ;i.s  we  undeistan<i  a  legal  contract  to  bc  ono 
which,  because  of  its  abutment  on  rummoa  interests, 
the  civil  law  lunlges  round  with  restrictiona  and  reaer* 
vations  for  their  protection,  similarly  on  examination 
we  shall  find  that  all  agreements  by  which  men  enter 
into  stable  social  union  arc  fenced  m  with  limitatiooa 
set  by  the  natural  law  guarding  tlie  ossentiai  intensln 
of  the  good  of  mankind.  Whov  mereover,  wo  eome 
to  aodal  unions  preseribed  for  mankind  by  mandirto 
of  that  law,  we  expect  to  find  the  purpose  of  the  union 
set  by  the  law  (otherwise  the  law  would  not  have  pre- 
fieribe^l  the  union),  all  the  details  morally  nere.s,sary 
for  the  rational  atlaiuinent  of  that  i)ur|K)se  fi.xed  by 
the  lau  ,  .and  all  obstacles  t lirealenitig  sure  defi'at  to 
tliat  j)urpose,  i>roscribed  by  the  same.  A  natural 
society,  then,  t)esides  being  natural  by  mandate,  will 
al.-<)  be  n.jt  ural  in  al)  its  essential--,  for  m  nmch  us  f  hes<j 
too  shall  l>e  determined  and  ordained  bv  the  law. 

I'Mfc  Family  a  Natural  .Socikty. — Working  along 
these  lines  upon  the  data  given  by  experience,  per- 
sonal a.s  well  OS  through  the  prox}'  of  history,  the 
philosopher  finds  in  man's  nature,  considered  physio- 
logically and  psychologically,  the  aptitude,  propensity, 
and,  bot  h  as  a  general  thing  and  for  mankind  at  large, 
the  need  of  the  matrunouial  relatioa.  Seeing  UM 
natural  and  needful  purpoae  to  which  this  relation 
Khupes  itadf  to  be  m  full  too  mutoally  pofiBcting  com- 
peiiisatkm  of  eommon  life  between  man  and  woman, 
as  well  as  the  procreation  and  education  of  the  chilil, 
and  keeping  in  mind  that  Nature's  I.jiwgivcr  h.'i.s  in 
vuw  Ihe  rational  development  of  the  race  (or  human 
nature  at  large)  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  we  con- 
elude  not  only  to  abiding  rtitional  love  tus  it.s  distin- 
guishing eliar.act eristic,  but  trt  monogamy  and  a 
Htability  that  in  e.vclu.^ive  of  absolute  ilivorce.  This 
gives  u.s  the  e,s.i<'ntial  requisites  ai  domtarttic  society, 
a  stable  union  of  man  and  wife  bound  together  to 
work  for  a  fixefi  common  good  to  themselves  and 
humanity.  When  this  company  is  filial  out  with 
children  and  its  incidental  comf)Iement  of  hoatcbold 
servants,  we  have  domestic  «ocii>ty  in  its  fullnes.^.  It 
is  creatKl  under  mandate  of  the  natural  law,  for 
though  th>.s  or  that  individual  may  safely  eschew 
matruQoay  for  some  good  puipoae,  mankind  may  not. 
The  individual  in  exception  need  not  be  eoneemed 
about  the  purpoeo  of  the  Lawnvor,  as  human  nature 
is  80  oonstitutfHl  that  mankind  will  not  fail  of  it.x  ful- 
filment. The  efficient  cause  of  this  domcsti'-  union 
in  the  concrete  instance  is  the  free  consent  of  the 
initial  oouplc,  but  the  ehanoter  of  the  jundioal  bond 
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which  they  thus  freely  accept  is  fJcJrrnunnl  for  tJiein 
bv  the  nat»iral  law  a<wordin)j  to  X;it tire's  full  i)ur[K)sc. 
Husband  iuui  wife  iii:iy  hcc  to  tln-ir  j><TSf)n;i.l  boncfit 
in  choosing  to  <'jitiibl:.^h  ;i  (loincNiic  coumiunity,  \nil 
the  interestu  of  the  cliiM  of  tlu-  fiiiun  w  •  i 
aafeguarrled  by  the  law.  The  osscntial  purjKjsc  of 
thw  society  we  have  statiNl  above.  The  essential 
riMjuisiie  of  aiiilioriiy  takes  on  a  divided  character 
of  partnership,  boi-ause  of  the  separate  functions  of 
husband  and  wife  rcquirinK  authority  as  well  as  call- 
ing for  harntonious  agreement  ui>oii  det  ails  ^  common 
intert;at:  but  the  heudidup  of  final  dc^cision  is  put  by 
the  law,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  course,  in  the  man, 
as  10  sbown  by  Itis  natural  characteristics  marking 
liim  for  the  preferenw.  The  essential  limitations 
Iwbid  plunl  munagfi,  noMuJddo,  Mual  coBoeaB, 
mmeoeaMiy  leparation,  and  abnoliite  divorao. 

The  State  a  Natural  S«<  iktv.— On  the  same 
principle  of  human  aptitude,  proiwusity,  and  need  for 
tJie  individual  and  frve  raoo,  we  tiii<l  ifie  larger  .soei;iI 
unit  of  i-ivil  soeiety  manifc«ti»d  to  Uii  as  part  of  tho 
Di\  ine  set  j)uriK).s<'  w  itli  n  K^'nl  to  human  nature,  and 
eo  under  pre<  ept  of  thi-  natural  liiW.  Again,  the  cx- 
re])tiot>;il  indniilual  may  take  to  solitude  for  some 
enuobliug  purpwe;  but  he  is  an  e?cef»ption,  and  tlie 
bulk  of  mankmd  will  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  Nature  s 
bidding  and  accomplish  Nature's  purpose.  In  ttu: 
concrete  instance  civil  society,  though  morally  in- 
eumbent  on  man  to  establish,  still  comes  into  existence 
the  exercise  of  his  free  activity.  We  have  seen 
same  of  domestic  society,  which  begins  by  the 
nutval  free  consent  of  man  and  woman  to  the  accept- 
•noe  of  the  bond  involving  all  the  natural  rights  and 
duties  of  the  permaoent  matrimonial  relation.  Tho 
begljiningqfcmlsoaetyaawhietorioal  fact  has 
on  dtveis  edoura,  far  difFerent  at  different  thnas  and 

f>laces.  It  has  arisen  by  peaceful  expansion _ of  a 
amilv  into  a  widespread  kmdred  ewntuaOy  linked 
together  in  a  eivii  \itiiori.  It  hiu*  sprun^j  from  tho 
multiplication  of  indejwndent  faniilies  in  tlie  eoloiiiz- 
ing  ot  undcveloi)ed  lands.  It  ha-s  come  into  IjeitiK 
under  the  strong  hiuui  of  con(iuest  eiiforcinR  hiw, 
order,  and  civil  organization,  not  aiway.s  justly,  upon 
a  people.  There  Imve  been  rare  instances  of  its  birtli 
through  ttie  tutoring  elTorts  of  the  ncritler  tj-pe  of 
civilizers,  who  came  to  sjiread  the  Ciospel.    Bnt  the 

t'uridical  origin  is  not  obvioiwly  identical  with  tins, 
listory  alone  exhibits  only  the  manifold  oontlucnt 
causes  which  moved  men  into  an  organized  civil  unit. 
The  juridical  cause  is  quite  another  matter.  This  is 
the  cause  which  of  its  character  under  the  natural  law 
puts  the  actual  moral  bond  of  civil  onion  upon  the 
many  in  tlie  concrete,  imposes  the  ooQcrete  obligation 
involving  all  the  rights  duties,  and  powen  native  to 
a  State,  even  as  the  mutual  consent  oi.the  oontrsct  ing 
parties  creates  the  mutual  bond  of  initial  domestic 
eocioty.  This  determinant  has  been  under  dispute 
among  Catholic  n>achcr9. 

Thf  l  ommon  view  of  SchoUwlie,  philosophy,  so  ably 
develojxKl  by  Francis  Suarez.  8. J.,  sets  i(  in  the  con- 
sent of  the  constituent  members,  whether  jiiveii  tx- 

tilir'itly  in  the  acceptance  of  a  <'onst it ui ic^n,  or  tacitly 
>y  submitting  to  an  orgunuat  ion  of  another's  making, 
even  if  this  <  onscnt  be  not  given  by  immediate  sur- 
reniler,  but  by  gradual  process  of  slow  and  often  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  in  the  stal>ility  of  a  common  union 
for  the  essential  civil  purpose.  In  the  early  fifties  of 
the  nineteenth  century  lAiki  Taparelli,  8.J.,  borrow- 
ing an  idea  from  C.  de  Ilaller  of  Ik>rne,  brilliantly 
developed  a  theory  of  the  juridical  origin  of  civil 

Svenunent,  which  has  dominatietl  in  tbe  Italian 
itbolic  schools  even  to  tbe  present  day,  as  wdl  ss 
in  Catholic  schools  in  Evoropc,  whaic  professors  of 
ethics  have  btvn  of  Italian  training.  In  this  theory 
civil  society  has  grown  into  b<>ing  from  the  natural 
multiplicatioQ  of  cognate  families,  and  the  gradual 
CBtensioii  of  parentsl  power.  The  pntnarohd  State 
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is  the  primitive  form,  the  normal  fyjM*,  though  by 
accident  of  circumstance  Stales  may  begin  here  or 
there  from  oecu|)ation  of  the  .same  Wide  territory  un- 
der feudal  owueralujj;  by  organization  (toiisst-iiuent. 
upon  conauest;  or  in  rarer  instances  by  the  common 
euiiMunt  of  independent  colonial  freeholderM.  These 
two  Catholic  views  part  company  al.-o  in  dei  ijiring 
the  primitive  juridic4U  dcterntinant  of  the  concrete 
subject  of  supreme  authority  (see  Actiiority,  Civil). 
To-day  the  Catholic  schools  are  divided  between  these 
two  positions.  We  shall  subjoin  below  other  theories 
of  the  juridical  origin  of  the  State,  which  have  no 
place  in  Catholic  thought  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  exclude  the  naturaJ  charact^  of  civil  M)ciety  and 
throw  to  the  winds  the  principles  logically  inseparable 
&om  the  csistuig  oatunl  law. 

Wth  renrd  lo  (be  esBonthd  dements  in  eivil  so- 
eiety  fixed  iqr  the  natural  law,  it  is  first  to  l>c  noted 
that  the  normal  unit  is  the  family:  for  not  only  has 
tlie  family  come  historically  before  the  common- 
wealth, but  llic  natural  ueeils  of  man  lead  him  lit^l  to 
that  social  combination,  in  pursuit  of  a  natural  result 
only  to  1k»  obfcaine<l  thereby;  and  it  is  logically  only 
subsequent  that  tlie  iinqxtso  of  civil  society  coines  into 
human  life.  Of  course  this  <|o««  not  mf»aii  that  indi- 
viduals actually  outside  of  the  surroundings  of  family 
life  cannot  be  oonutituent  memkiers  of  civil  society 
with  full  ( ivic  rights  and  dutit«,  but  they  are  not  the 
primary  unit;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  things  the  ex- 
ception, however  numerous  they  may  be,  and  beyond 
the  family  limit  of  perfectibility  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
complementarj-  deveU^mettt  that  civil  activity  is 
exercised.  The  State  cannot  eliminate  tbe  family; 
neither  can  it  rob  it  of  its  inalienable  lights,  nor  bar 
the  fulfilmeq^qf  its  inseparable  dntam,  thouBi  it  miiar 
fsstrictthc^^^of  c«rbdnfaniily  activities  so  as  to 
oo^nlinate^^^^^the  benefit  of  the  body  politic. 

Secondly,  thl^|^^l  object  pursued  by  man  in  his 
ultimate  social  acn^b|^uierfect  ii  iral  ha))piness, 
the  .satisfacton,  to  wit^^Hki-s  naiural  faculties  to  the 
full  power  of  their  devS^Kncnt  within  his  capacity, 
on  his  way,  of  course,  to  eternal  felicity  Ix-yond  eartli. 
Man's  happiness  ctmnot  be  handed  over  to  him.  or 
thrust  upon  him  by  another  here  on  earth;  for  his  na- 
ture sui>poses  that  his  possession  of  it,  aiul  so  too  in 
hu-ge  measure  his  achievement  of  it,  shall  be  by  the 
exercise  of  his  native  faculties.  Hence,  civil  society 
is  destined  by  the  natural  law  to  give  him  bis  opportu- 
nity, i.  e.  to  give  it  to  all  who  share  Us  ettizenshin. 
This  draws  the  proximate  natural  purpofle  of  the 
State  to  be:  fint,  to  establish  and  preaerve  social  or> 
der,  a  condition,  namelv,  wherein  every  man,  as  far  ea 
may  be^  is  secured  in  the  possession  and  free  exerelae 
of  all  his  rights,  natttnd  and  legsl,  and  ■  held  up  to 
the  faUUnient  of  his  duties  as  far  as  they  bear  upon 
the  common  weal;  secondly,  to  put  within  rcasou^le 
reach  of  all  citizens  a  ffur  allowance  of  the  means  of 
temporal  happiness.  This  is  w  hat  is  known  as  e.\tern:d 
peace  and  prosperity,  prusptnly  beinu  also  denomi- 
nated the  relatively  perfect  sufficiency  of  life.  There 
art^  misconceptions  enough  about  the  ^'eneric  nurjKiso 
native  to  all  civil  .sociel\-.  I)e  Haller  thoujilit  tliat 
there  is  none  such;  that  civil  juirpo^tes  are  all  specific, 
peculiar  to  each  s|>4'cilic  State.  Kant  limite<i  it  to 
external  miace.  Tlic  Manchester  Schooi  did  the  same, 
leaving  tne  citizen  to  work  out  his  subsistence  and  de> 
velopment  as  best  he  may.  The  Evolutionist  con- 
sistently makes  it  the  sur\nval  of  the  fittest,  on  the 
way  to  developing  a  better  type.  The  moHom  peril  is 
t^>  tn-at  the  citiwn  merely  as  an  industrial  unit,  mis- 
tailing  national  material  progress  for  the  goal  of  dvie 
energy;  or  ss  a  militanrmiit,  looking  to  self-preserv»> 
tion  as  the  nation's  first  if  not  only  aim.  Neither 
material  progress  nor  martial  power,  nor  merely  in- 
tellectual civilization,  can  fill  the  requirements  of  ex- 
isting and  expanding  hiunon  nature.  Tbe  State, 
while  pratcetiog  a  man's  rights  most  put  hint  iatfw 
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w&y  of  opportunity  for  dcvelo|iillg  bis  cotiiB  iwtare, 

physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

Thirdly,  the  aceoniplifihment  of  this  calls  for  an 
MiUMiiljiy  wlueii  Hue  lAwnwr  of  HaUtn,  beeaiuw  he 
hm  onUned  this  aooiety.  haa  put  wHhhi  the  eompe- 
tcoey  of  the  State,  and  which,  because  of  its  reach,  ex- 
tending as  it  docs  to  life  and  death,  to  reluctant  sub- 
jwlii  and  to  the  jHJstt'rily  of  its  citizeiwhip,  nnrj)ii.Hses 
the  capiu-ity  of  it^  citijouHhip  to  iTeato  out  of  uiiy 
ni'Ti'  (Hmvciitinnul  surrondcr  of  i\aturiil  riglits.  'I'lu^ 
qui^liou  of  the  origin  of  civil  jxjwer  iind  itn  conoen- 
tration  in  this  or  tluit  subject  is  like  the  oriRin  of 
BiH-iety  iti«*lf,  a  topic  of  (iebute.  Catholic  philos4i{)hy 
in  aj?riiil  that  it  is  coufcrnij  by  Nature's  Lawgiver 
din-<-tly  upon  th»'  wicial  dopositarj'  thereof,  as  par- 
ental ^upremat•y  is  upon  the  father  of  a  family.  But 
the  detenui&ation  of  the  dcpo«iitar>'  is  another  matter. 
The  doctrine  of  Suarez  makes  tin-  couunuidty  itMlf 
the  depoHitan',  immediiUely  and  naturally  consequent 
upon  its  eetublishmfnt  of  dvil  aodety,  to  be  disposed 
of  then  by  their  consent,  ovoi  or  tacit,  at  onoe  or  by 
decreesL  aoeordtng  as  they  detemune  for  themielves  a 
form  of  government.  This  is  the  only  tnw  fiUlo- 
sophiral  sense  of  the  dictum  that  "governments  de> 
rive  their  iusl  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
enui  I".  The  T  aparelli  nehool  makes  the  primitive 
di  ii  riiiitiant  out  of  an  existing  prior  right  of  another 
chiiraeter,  which  pa.-<M'.s  naturally  into  this  power. 
I'miiitueiy  lhi.-<  i.s  parental  .supremacy  grown  to  pa- 
triarchal (liuienMions  and  resulting  nt  the  la-st  in  su- 
preme civil  jK)wer.  >"^ec((ii(i;irily ,  it  may  anse  from 
other  rightu,  showing  ti.atural  aptituile  ])refiTcntially 
in  <»rie  Hul>]e<'l  or  another,  ils  that  (jf  feudal  ownership 
of  the  territt)ry'  of  the  community,  eapiu  ity  to  extricate 
order  out  of  chaos  in  moments  of  civu-  aai^sion,  niili- 
taiy  ability  and  woQeasin 
finidly,  in  remote  inatanc 
gm'emed. 

Finally,  the  means  by  w! 
work  toward  its  ideal  con( ' 
of  peace  and  prosperity 


«t.*iul, 
>t  of  the 


Dmmomrealth  irill 
'  the  laiBMt  meaiure 

aiB  embraced  hi 


the  just  exercise,  under  direction  of  civil  authority,  of 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  a<'tiviticH  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  miuuiunity:  aiid  hi  rr  the  field  of  human 
endeavour  is  wule  ami  e.\[jan.-ive.  However,  tlu'  calLs 
Ujnm  the  indiviilual  by  the  goveninjcntal  power  are 
necessarily  limited  hy  the  i4(X)jk>  of  the  natural  purjKJse 
of  the  Slat<'  and  t)\  the  iiialu  nnlile  prior  rights  and 
iniieparable  duties  conferred  <>r  iiniM>M-d  ujKtn  the  in- 
di\-idual  by  the  Natural  I,a\\ . 

HEi.ir.tQUS  SociETi'  de  facio  a  .Sri-KKNATI  KAI^  iky- 
i  n  TV  If  we  analyze  the  moral  development  of  man, 
we  tmd  looming  large  his  ohligaticm  to  wonhip  bis 
Creator,  not  only  privati  h  ,  but  publicly,  ttotenly  as 
an  individual,  but  m  social  union.  This  opens  up  an- 
other kind  of  society  onlered  by  tlie  natural  law,  to 
wit,  rdii^ous  aodety.  An  examination  of  this  in  the 
aatiiralonleraiidby  foieeof  reason  alone  would  nem 
to  show  that  man,  thoui^  moraUy  obligc<l  to  social 
worship,  was  morally  free  to  establish  a  parallel  organ- 
ization for  such  worship  or  to  merge  its  functions 
with  th»w  of  the  .State,  giving  a  double  eharaeter 
to  the  etdarged  Hociety,  namely,  civil  and  religious. 
Historically,  among  those  who  kni'W  not  Divine 
revelation,  ineti  woul<l  s<em  to  have  been  incline*! 
nKin-  U>  the  latter;  but  nut  alway.-i  h).  <  )f  course,  the 
purjKjjie  an«l  means  of  this  religitius  social  duty  are  m 
relate*!  it)  t  hos4'  <if  a  merely  civil  society  that  consider- 
able care  would  have  t<)  l>e  exercised  m  adjusting  the 
balance  of  intersecting  r^ta  and  duties,  to  define  the 
rebtive  domains  of  reUgMMM  and  dvil  authority,  and, 
hnaily,  to  a^^udieatc  supremacy  in  case  of  direct  ap- 
parent oonfliet.  The  acvdopment  of  all  this  haa 
been  i^ven  an  entirely  different  turn  throuch  the  in- 
tervention of  the  CrMtor  in  His  craatton  by  positive 
hm  revealed  to  man,  chanfpng  the  natural  status  into  a 
higher  one,  eliminating  natural  religious  socie^,  and 


at  the  last  establishing  through  the  mission  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  an  universal  and  unfailing  reUgioiia 
society  in  the  Church.  This  is  a  auperoatural  re- 
fiaous  society,  (gee  Cbvbch.) 
^  Noiit<OATflOi;icTMonBB.— -llMmasHobbes,  start- 
ing firom  the  assumption  which  Calvin  had  propagated 
that  human  nature  is  itself  perverse  and  man  essen- 
tially inei)t  for  ciinsorting  with  his  fellows,  Mi.nle 
the  natural  state  of  man  to  be  one  of  universal  and 
cc)ntiiuious  wiu"fare.  This,  of  course,  excludes  the 
Maker  of  man  fmm  having  <le>.tined  him  originally  to 
society,  mnee  he  would  in  Hobbes's  view  li:i\e  |_'i\  i  n 
hirn  a  nature  extictly  the  revers<>  of  a  projxjrtioned 
means.  Hoblx-s  thought  that  he  found  in  man  such 
selfish  rivalr>',  weak  cowardice,  and  gnH-d  of  self- 
glorification  OS  to  make  him  natuniUy  prey  upon  his 
leUows  and  subdue  them,  if  he  could,  to  his  wants, 
might  to  be  the  only  source  of  right.  How- 
ever,  finding  life  intolerable  (if  not  impossible)  under 
sueh  ocmditions,  he  resorti-d  to  a  social  pact  with  othsr 
men  for  the  cstaUishment  of  peace,  and,  as  that  was  a 
prudent  thing  to  do,  man,  adds  Hobbes,  wss  thus  fol- 
lowing  the  dictates  of  reason  and  in  that  sense  the  taw 
of  nature.  On  this  basis  Hobbes  could  and  did  make 
ci\'il  authority  consist  in  nothing  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  physical  might  of  the  people  masse<l  in  a 
chosen  centre  of  force.  This  theorj'  wils  developed 
in  the  "Ix-viathan"  of  Hobbes  to  account  for  the  ex- 
istence of  civil  authority  and  civil  society,  but  its 
author  left  his  reatler  to  apply  the  sjime  jyervcrsity  of 
nature  and  exerei.-w-  of  uhysical  force  for  the  taking  of  a 
wife  or  wives  an<i  estaniLsliing  donu-stic  society. 

Jean-Jiuques  Uous.seau,  though  borrowing  largely 
from  Hobbt's  an(l  fearlessly  carrying  some  of  liis  prin- 
ciples to  their  most  extreme  insue,  had  a  view  in  part 
his  own.  As  for  the  family,  he  was  content  to  leave  it 
as  a  natural  institution,  with  a  stability,  however, 
oonunensurate  mily  with  the  need  of  puttiiu  the  off- 
spring within  readb  of  self-preservation.  Not  so  for 
the  State.  Man  naturally,  be  eontended,  wsa  sylvan 
and  solitary,  a  fine  type  of  indolent  animal,  mating 
with  his  Uke  and  living  in  the  pleasant  case  of  shady 
retreats  by  nmning  waters.  lie  was  virtuous,  sufh- 
cieiit  Id  hiiii.-elf  for  his  own  netnls,  essi  ntially  free, 
lea\  iiig  iillicrs  almie  in  their  free<lom,  and  desirous  of 
being  left  alone  in  his.  His  life  w;is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  fever  of  ambitious  desires,  the  burtlen  of 
ideJts,  or  the  restriiMmn  of  nioral  laws.  I'nfortu- 
nat«'lj",  he  had  a  capacity  and  an  itch  for  s«'lf-improve- 
ment,  and  his  inventive  genius,  creating  new  conveni- 
ences, started  new  deeds,  and,  to  meet  these  more 
readily,  he  entered  into  transitory  agreements  with 
other  men.  Then  eame  differenci>s,  fraud,  and  quar- 
rels, and  so  ended  the  tranquil  ease  and  innocence  of 
his  native  condition.  Tuough  sheer  necessity  of 
self-defence,  as  in  the  theoiy  of  ilobbes,  he  t  <  h  ik  to  the 
estahlishmwit  of  civil  aodety.  To  do  so  without  loss 
of  personal  freedom,  there  was  but  one  way,  namdy, 
that  all  the  memben  should  apree  to  merge  all  their 
rights,  wills,  and  |K>rsonalities  m  a  unit  moral  person 
and  v^  i11,  leaving  the  subject  member  the  satisfaction 
that  lu'  was  obeying  but  his  own  will  thus  merged,  and 
so  in  [K>ss<'Ksion  still  uf  full  liberty  in  every  aci.  Thus 
civil  authority  was  but  tlu-  merger  of  all  rights  and 
wills  in  the  on<'  supreme  rigid  and  will  of  the  wm- 
munity.  The  merging  agreement  wils  Hou.s.seau'8 
"SfM'ial  Contract".  Unfortunately  for  its  author,  :l<» 
he  himm'lf  confess<Hi,  the  condition  of  jHTfeet,  self- 
sufficient,  lawless  man  was  m-ver  se<  n  on  land  or  sea; 
and  his  social  <  ontraet  had  no  precedent  in  all  the 
centuries  of  the  history  of  man.  His  drfum  Ignored 
man's  inalienable  rights,  took  DO  account  of  coercing 
wUls  that  would  not  agree,  nor  of  the  unauthorised 
memng  of  the  wills  of  postcri^,  and  drained  all  the 
vitaBty  as  well  out  of  authority  as  out  of  obedienoe. 
He  left  authority  a  powv  shoni  of  the  requisites 
smtial  for  the  purpose  of  eivtt  seeufity. 
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The  evolutionist,  who  has  left  the  twisted  tum  of  all 
hia  theories  in  much  of  the  oommon  l">ri*F*  of  the 
day,  even  after  the  theoriMthemaelvea  have  cued  to  all 
wnwn  wiMitifie  aowptaneo.  wished  to  malge  ethics  a 
departmeot  of  matenaBatM  inokMy.  and  have  the  ag- 
gregate of  human  entities  aanemblc  by  the  same  physi- 
cal laws  that  mass  cells  into  a  living  being.  Alan's 
native  tendency  to  iMTsist,  pure  ciioism,  ukuIc  him 
r^rink  from  the  danger  of  (Icstnict  inti  or  injury  Mt  tho 
han(i8  of  other  individuals,  :iinl  t!iis  tiinidity  bccatne  a 
mo\'ing  force  driving  him  to  compound  with  his  pwrs 
into  a  unit  source  of  strength  wilh<njt  whieli  lie  could 
not  p<'rei.st.  From  common  lifi-  in  this  unit  man's  ego- 
ism began  to  take  on  a  bit  of  altmism,  and  men  ac- 
quired :it  the  liust  a  sense  of  the  common  good,  which 
replarcd  tlu  ir  original  timidity  as  the  spring  of  merg- 
Ulg  acti\'ity.  I^ater  mutual  sympathy  put  forth  its 
tendrils,  a  sense  of  unity  imrang  up,  and  man  had  a 
dvil  society.  Herein  was  latent  the  capaci^  for  ex- 
pieesin^  the  general  will,  which  when  oevdoped 
eame  mvU  authority.  This  evohitionaiy  praoeai  ia 
•tin  in  motion  toward  the  last  stand  foreseen  by  the 
theorist,  a  universal  democracy  clad  in  a  federation 
of  the  world .  Al  1  this  has  been  seriously  and  solemnly 
presente<l  to  our  con.«ideriition  with  a  naive  absence  of 
all  sense  of  Immour,  with  no  suspicion  that  the  human 
mind  natunilly  rcJu.ses  to  confounil  thi>  uiichuriging 
action  of  material  attnirtion  and  repulsion  with  liu- 
man  choice;  or  to  mistake  the  fruit  of  intellectual 

Elanning  and  execution  for  the  fortuitous  results  of 
lind  force.  We  are  not  cowards  all,  and  have  not 
fled  to  society  from  the  sole  promptings  of  fear,  but 
from  the  natural  desire  we  have  of  human  develop- 
ment. Authority  for  mankind  is  not  viewed  as  the 
necessary  resultant  of  the  neoesaary  influx  of  all  men's 
wills  to  one  goal,  but  Is  teoogniied  to  be  a  power  to 
loose  and  to  biiid  in  a  moral  sense  the  wiDs  of  in- 
mmwrablc  freemen. 

The  neo-pagan  theoiy,  renewmg  the  error  of  Plato 
and  in  a  measure  of  Anstotle  also,  has  made  the  in- 
dividual and  the  family  mere  creatures  and  chattels  of 
the  Statp.  and,  pushing  the  error  further,  wishes  to 
orientate  ill!  moral  good  and  evil,  all  right  and  duty 
from  the  authority  of  the  State,  vvh((so  good  as  a  na- 
tional unit  is  naramount.  This  theorj'  sets  n]^  the 
State  :ls  an  idol  for  human  worship  and  eventually,  if 
the  theory  were  acted  upon,  tho\igh  its  ;iutiiors 
dream  it  not,  for  h»iman  destruction. 

The  historical  school,  misUiking  what  men  have 
done  for  what  n>en  should  do  and,  while  oft4'n  missing 
the  full  induction  of  the  past,  scornfully  rciocting  as 
enq>ty  sipriorism  deductive  re:i.soning  from  tnenakire 
of  man,  presents  a  malerialLstic,  evolutionary,  and 
pontivisUc  view  of  human  society,  which  in  no  way 
amieak  to  sane  reason.  No  more  does  the  theory  ot 
Kimt,  as  applied  to  sodety  in  the  Hegelian  develop* 
neat  of  it;  thought  owing  to  its  intellectual  ebaiacter 
and  appeannee  of  ultimate  analyaa,  it  has  found 
favour  with  those  who  seek  philosophic  principles  from 
sources  of  so-called  pure  metaphysics.  It  would  be 
idle  to  prei*i'tit  here  with  Kant  an  analysis  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  development  of  all  hiunan  right  frum 
the  Oonditi(jns  of  the  use  of  lilierty  consistent  with  the 
general  law  of  univernal  liberty,  and  the  creation  of 
civil  gt)vemment  as  an  embodimc-nt  of  universal 
libertv  in  the  unified  will  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
State" 

80AKEZ.  De  Oprrt  Sez  Dierum,  V,  vii;  Idem,  Defeano  Fiilei, 
111,11,  Hi;  IDRM.  £>•/..«»•»«(.  III.  U.i!i.iv:  ComL^VUmmu  nO- 
MopAta  Montit  (Innabnick.  18S0);  db  IIalleh,  Hetlavralimt  dt  la 

Si-irncr  FulUujur:  T»r\Rr.i.u.  ttriltn  K/ilw'ilr  ! Unni<',  1S.55); 
Mi.vtiH.  Jii'ii!uh"<if»  Jitrtt  Situroti*  I  Kri'i'iufK,  r>iini.  tloBnEA, 
£,rTuiJ'iun  (Camlinclgc  I'nivrnUy  Pri-m) ;  Uociwi  av.  Uu  ContnU 
Soeiat  (Paria,  1006).  Tht  Stxial  Contnul,  U.  Tozkr  (U>nilon, 
19*19)  :  .HpBNCcn.  Th*  Shidi/  of  Socioiogy  (IxmdanV,  Comtc. 
Frinrip"  Hu  PtvUiritme;  St-HArrLr.  StruHurr  fi  l.a  V\i  ilu  l\,rps 
Si'Ti.i!,  Hi  t  .sr*i'nu.  The  ThruT})  i>f  Ihr  SliUr  <(»!ifi)ri|  Iranxt  iH  iri, 
Claroculun  I'rcoi.  1001);  SruiBBTr.  TSt  Sikiet  oj  lleyrl  (liiuiua, 
isas);  Weooaow  Wiimm,  n«MS«(B<MUni.  1000). 
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Soetotj,  Thb  Caibouc  CSBoacH  Extsnsion.— » 
Im  tbb  UNnmD  SrAias.— The  first  aetive  agitatioa 
for  a  ehurdi  extension  or  home  mWcm  floeiety  for  tlw 
Catholie  Church  in  North  America  was  b^gim  in  1904 
by  an  article  of  the  present  writer,  published  in  the 
"American  Ecch^iastical  Review"  (Philadelphia). 
This  artii'le  was  followwl  by  a  discussion  in  the  same 
review,  nartii  ijiated  in  by  s<-ver.al  priestji,  and  then  by 
a  second  article  of  the  writer's.  On  IS  October,  11K)5, 
the  discussion  which  these  articles  annised  tiMjk  form, 
and,  under  the  leadershii)  of  the  Mwt  Reverend  James 
Etlward  Quigley,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  a  new  so- 
ciety, calle<l  The  CathoHc  Church  Extension  Society 
of  the  United  Stat««  of  America,  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  archbishop's  residence  at  Chicago. 
The  following  were  present  at  that  meeting  and  be- 
came the  first  board  of  governors  of  the  societ  y :  The 
Archbiidions  of  ChicaKO  and  Santa  Fc,  the  ISishop  of 
Wichita,  tne  present  Biahop  of  Rockford,  Reverends 
lYaneis  C.  Kdl^,  G.  P.  Jennings,  E.  P.  Graham,  E. 
A.  Kelhr,  J.  T.  Rocbe.  a  X.  O^BdUv,  F.  J.  Van  Ant- 
werp, F.  A.  O'Brien;  Mesas.  M.  A.  Fvnning,  Anthony 
A.  Hirst,  William  P.  Brecn,  C.  A.  Plamondon,  J.  A. 
Roe,  and  S.  A.  Baldus.  All  these  are  still  (1911)  con- 
nected with  the  church  extension  niovemetit,  except 
Archbishop  Bourgade  of  Santa  1*Y,  who  hfw  since  die<l, 
Reverends  E.  P.  (Irahani  and  F.  \.  O'Brien,  and  .Mr. 
C.  A.  Plamondon,  who  for  one  reason  or  anotlier  have 
found  it  imi)oasiblc  to  continue  in  the  work.  1  he 
Archbishop  of  Chicago  was  made  chairman  of  tiie 
board,  the  pres{>nt  writer  was  elected  pn-sideiit,  atid 
Mr.  William  I'.  Hrwii,  LL.D.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
ana, trea.sui  (  r.  Temporary  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Lapeer,  .Michigan.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  in  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  con.sti- 
tution  was  atjo^t^  and  the  work  formally  launched. 
A  diarter  was  (gimted  on  25  December,  1905,  bjr  tiie 
State  of  MhdiigiQPiQ  the  new  society,  whose  objecte 
were  set  forth  as  follon;  "To  develop  the  miasioi^ 
ary  spirit  in  the  clerKf  nnd  people  of  the  Gktholie 
Church  in  the  United  Ktates.  To  assist  hi  the  ereo- 
tion  of  parish  buildings  for  poor  and  ncetly  places. 
To  suj)port  priests  for  neglected  or  provertj'-stricken 
districts.  To  send  the  c<)mf(»rt  of  religion  to  pione<'r 
localities.  In  a  word,  to  preserve  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Chri.st  to  thousands  of  scatriM-d  Catholics  in  every 
jM)rtion  of  our  own  land,  esiHi  ially  in  the  crmntry  dis- 
tri<-ts  and  amon>;  immigrants."  In  Jaiuiary,  1907, 
the  headquarters  of  the  society  were  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  ])rcsidrnt  wxs  transferre<l  to  that  arch- 
diocese. In  .\pril,  1906,  the  society  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  quarterly  bulletin  called  "  Extenoon". 
In  May,  1907,  this  quarterly  was  enlarged  and 
changod  into  a  monthly;  its  circulation  has  steadB|y 
increased,  and  at  the  present  time  (1911)  it  has  over 
one  hunwed  thousand  paid  subscribers.  On  7  June^ 
1907,  the  soeiaty  reeeived  its  first  papal  ^qirovat  hf 
an  Api>stoHo  Letter  of  Vm  X  addressed  to  the  Ardn 
bishop  of  Chicago.  In  this  letter  His  Holiness  gave 
unqualified  prusc  to  the  young  organization  and^b^ 
stowed  on  its  8ii]»porters  and  members  many  spiritual 
favours.  On  9  June.  1910,  the  iwpe  is.sue<l  a  .special 
Brief  by  whidi  Ihc  soi  iety  wjis  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  !i  canonical  iiistitiiticin,  directly  uniler  his  own 
guidance  anil  protertinn.  By  the  terms  of  this  Brief, 
till"  An  iihisliop  of  Chicafio  is  alwiiys  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  Siici<  ry.  The  i)re.-.iilent  must  be  apjxjinted  by 
the  Holy  Father  himst'lf.  His  term  of  ofiice  is  not 
more  than  five  yejirs.  The  board  of  governors  has  the 
right  to  propose  thrt*  names  to  the  Iloly  See  for  this 
ollicc,  and  to  elect,  acconling  to  their  laws,  all  other 
officers  of  the  society.  The  Brief  also  provided  for  a 
cardinal  protector,  living  in  Rome.  His  Holiness 
named  Cardinal  Sebastian  Martinelli  for  this  oflice, 
and  later  on  afqwinted  the  present  writw  the  first 

E resident  undnr  the  new  reguiatiooa.  The  Brief 
uiits  the  society's  activities  to  the  United  States 
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and  its  poiiworioua.  A  dndHir  Brief  ma  iiamd  to 

the  Church  Extenaion  Sodetv  in  Canada. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  fihureh  extenaion 

movinunt,  tlio  American  aociety  has  expended  over 
b^f  a  Rullinti  dollars  in  misHionan'  work.  It  has 
made  about  s<'V(>ti  huniln'<i  gifts  and  loons  to  poor  mi.s- 
sions,  anti  Iium  alMiut  five  hundred  ;iiul  fifty 

chaix  b  l)uilt  ill  pliK-es  where  iid  Cntlmlie  Clnireli  or 
chapel  existed  iirevumsly  niid  the  srutti-red  i)e<)]ile 
could  alt«nid  M:us.s  only  with  groat  ili)tie<ilty.  lUAh 
•ocieties  have  been  eciucating  many  students  for  the 
missions,  and  both  have  circulated  mucli  good  Catho- 
lic Uterature.  The  American  society  operates  a 
"chapel  car"  (donated  by  one  of  ita  memnen,  Am- 
brose Petty,  K.  C.  8.  Q.),  which  caniei)  a  missionar>' 
into  the  remote  dBstriets  along  railit^d  lines,  preach- 
ing miaBoon  and  eiiocHiiaipng  scattered  Catholics  to 
toim  centres  with  tlidr  oira  fittle  cbapds  as  begimiinn 
of  future  parishes.  The  BoW  Fatlier  has  Mrtieularqr 
blessed  this  chapel  car  work,  and  haa  flven  a  gold 
medal  to  the  donor  of  the  car  and  to  the  society  in 
reeoffnition  of  its  >is<*fulnc88.  Another  chapel  car, 
muc  h  larger  :ind  better  e<iuipp«'d,  is  iiov,  I'l  i:'  to  be 
built.  The  soeirty  Hm  interested  ilsi'lf  very  ifreatly 
in  the  mls.sioii!ir\  work  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pine Wntuls.  :in<i  h:i.^  achieved  substantial  rcaults. 
The  Can.'idian  soeiety  has  been  very  active  in  saving 
the  Ruthenian  Catholics  of  the  Can-niisin  North-West 
to  the  Faith,  against  whieli  an  iwtive  war  him  been 
waged,  especially  by  the  Presbyterians.  It  waa  prin- 
cipally through  the  publicity  given  to  this  actiNnty  by 
the  Canadian  Society  that  the  situation  was  brought 
to  the  att«ntion  of  the  bishops  in  Canada,  who  at  the 
fint  Pknaiy  CouncU  deoided  to  raise  $100,000  for  this 
woA.  Tlie  American  sodety's  6rBt  qidnqaennial  r&* 
port  shows  splendid  progress,  and  the  present  situsr 
tion  of  both  societies  gives  promise  of  great  things  to 
come.  A  renarkablc  thing  about  the  church  exten- 
sion movement  is  the  ready  response  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  Catholics  in  the  Unite«f  States  to  its  appeals. 
5^'jriie  verj'  large  donations  have  hi\-n  given.  The 
\'  i(  i-  r)rder  of  Hibernians  is  raising  a  fund  of 
$,T<},(KKJ  for  rhapei  building,  and  the  Women's 
Catbcilie  Order  of  Fon'sters  J'Jfi.lXM).  The  directors 
intend  to  erect  a  college  for  the  American  mission. 

The  church  extension  movetneiit,  :ts  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  no  close  parallels  in 
other  countries,  but  is  not  unlike  the  Boniface  Associa- 
tion in  Germany  or  the  a::uvre  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in 
France.  Membership  is  divided  Into  founders  ($5000), 
fife  members  ($1000) ,  fifteen-year  members  (S 1 00) ,  and 
AnnaalMflnkben($10).  There  is  a  Women's  AuxiUary 
in  both  sodetiea  wbish  now  begina  to  flourish.  The 
American  soeiety  has  aho  a  bnich  for  ehildren  called 
the  "Child  Apostles".  Fromthepennieeoftliediildren, 
chapels  are  to  be  built  and  each  one  called  the  "  Holy 
Inri'.f^nts";  the  rhiUlren  have  just  completed  flOll) 
th.  amount  mfeiitd  fur  their  first  chapel.  The  preseut 
otli-f  rs  of  the  American  socielj'  are:  His  Eminence, 
S.-ha>tiaii  Canlinal  MartincUi,  Cardinal  Protector; 
Iklot  Rev.  James  E.  Quigle>-,  I)  D..  Chancellor; 
MfMi  Hev.  S.  (I.  Messmer,  t>.D.,  Vice-Ciuuicellor; 
Ver>-  Rev.  Francis  C.  Kelley,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Presi- 
dent; Ilev.  IC.  B.  Ledvina,  Vico-President  and  Ceneral 
Secretary;  Rev.  E.  L.  Roe,  Director  of  the  \^  onu  n't* 
AuxiUary  and  Vice-President;  Rev.  W.  D.  O'Brien, 
Director  of  the  Child  Apowtles  and  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Leo  Doyle,  General  Counsel  and  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Jdlin  A.  Lyneb,  Treasurer.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committe*  an:  Most  Bev.  James  £.  Quig- 
Ie>-,  D.D.;  Verv  Hev.  FnuunsC.  Kdky,  D.D.,  LL-D., 
Rev.  Edward  .\.  Kelly,  Lf-.D.;  Messrs.  Ambrose 
Petry,  K.  C.  S.  (I.,  Richmond  Dean,  Warren  A.  Cart- 
ier,  and  Wward  F.  Carry.  On  the  f^oard  of  govern- 
ofs  are  the  Arrhbishnp«  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Milwaiikec.  f  I.  \i  V  Orleans,  Santa  F#,  Oregon 
City,  with  the  bubups  oi  Covington,  Detroit,  Wicbita, 
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Duluth,  Brooklyn,  Trenton,  Mdnle,  Roekford,  EaiH 
saa  Gty,  PittabuiiEb  and  Hdena,  and  diatinfuiabed 
priests  and  laymen. 

In  Canada. — The  church  extension  movement  wag 
organized  in  Canada  as  an  independent  societ  \  (b<'ar- 
inc  the  name  of  "The  Catholic  Chnnli  i:\ten.sion 
.Society  oC  Canada")  by  the  Most  Reverend  IXjnatiis 
Sbarretti,  Delegate  .\poHtolic  of  thtU  country,  .Most 
Rev.  Fergus  Patrick  MoKvay,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  Burke  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlotietown,  Very  Hev.  Nftwpignor  A.  A.  Sinnott, 
secretary  of  the  Apostolic  Dele(jaii<iti,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Kidd,  chancellor  of  Toronto,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  K.  C.  M.  (1.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada,  and  the  present  writer.  The  Cana- 
dian society  at  ooee  purchased  the  "  Catholic  Regis- 
ter", a  weekly  pimer,  enlarged  it,  and  turned  it  mto 
the  official  organ  of  the  work.  Thecinnlationof  tbii 
UMwr  baa  incfeaaed  marvelloualy .  The  new  society  in 
Cmada  mcelired  a  Brief,  sunilar  to  that  granted  the 
American  society,  estabUshing  it  canonically.  The 
same  cuniinal  protector  wa^  appointed  for  botn  organ- 
izations. The  .Xrchbishop  of  Toronto  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  Canadian  society,  and  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Burke  wius  apiminted  president  fnr  the  fvill 
term  of  five  years.  Tlie  officers  of  the  Canadian 
society  are:  Iiis  Eminence  Cardinal  Martinelli,  I'ro- 
t*«"tor;  The  Archbishop  of  Toronto  (see  \  acunt), 
Chancellor:  V.  rv  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  D.D..  I.L.D., 
President;  Hev.  J.  T.  Kidd,  D.D.,  Secretary;  Rev. 
Hugh  J.  Canning,  Diocesan  Director;  The  .Archbishop 
of  Toronto:  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chanea  Fitspatrick, 
K.  C.  M.  Q.,  and  fbe  Pnaidcnt»  Exeeutive  Omn- 
mittee^ 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
See  Chrutian  Kkowixooe,  Sooett  tor  Pbomot- 
nra. 

Society  of  Voreign  Miaaions  of  Paris.— Tlie  So- 
ciety of  Foreign  Nfis-sions  wan  establis}!e<l  ItjoH-ti.'i,  its 
cliief  founders  bein^.'  Mur  I^uUu,  Hisliop  of  Heliojxdi.s, 
Vicar  Aj>ostolic  of  Tontving,  and  .\lgr  I^nmbert  de  la 
Motte.  lUshop  of  Bertyus,  \  i<\ar  Ajk  '  1  f  C<»chin- 
Chinn.  Both  bishops  left  France  iliMAMiIi  to  go  to 
their  r(\spe<tive  niis^sions  and  as  true  tni\fllers  of 
Christ  they  crossed  i'ersia  and  India  on  fo<jt  The 
object  of  the  new  society  was  and  still  is  the  evangeli- 
zation of  infidel  countries,  by  founding  chtu'ches  and 
training  up  a  native  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  In  order  that  the  society  might  recruit 
members  and  administer  its  property,  a  house  was  es- 
taMiahwi  in  1663  by  the  oriesto  wkom  the  vicara 
Apostolie  had  appomted  tneir  agents.  This  house, 
wnose  directors  were  to  form  youn^  priests  to  the 
apostolic  life  and  transmit  to  the  bishops  the  offer- 
ings made  by  charity,  was  and  is  still  situated  at  Paris 
in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  Known  from  the  beginning  its  the 
Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  it  secureil  the  approval 
of  Alexander  \  II,  an<l  the  lejjal  ri'cognition,  still  in 
force,  of  the  French  ( "lovernment . 

The  nature  and  organi/ation  of  tho  »<M',iety  deserve 
special  mention.  It  is  not  a  religious  order  but  a  con- 
gregation, a  society  of  secular  priests,  tmited  its 
membt»r8  of  the  same  body,  not  by  vows  hut  by 
the  rule  approve*!  bv  the  Holy  See,  by  community 
of  object,  and  the  Seminarj'  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  society  and  the  common 
basis  which  siistains  the  other  parts.  On  eutei^ 
ing  the  society  the  missionariea  pramiae  to  devote 
themaelvea  until  death  to  the  aervwe  of  the  mianonsi 
while  the  80ciet;r  aasuna  them  in  retom,  besidea  the 
means  of  saaetifieatba  and  persevoance,  all  neoes- 
sary  temporal  mipiwrt  and  assiMtaiicc.  lliere  is  no 
superior  general;  the  bishops,  vicars  AiH),stoIic,  su- 
periors of  missions,  and  lK)artl  of  directors  of  the  sem- 
inary are  the  superiors  of  the  society.   The  dircctora 
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of  the  aeminary  arr  chosen  from  amonn  the  mission- 
Mies  and  each  group  of  missions  h  roi^mionted  by 
a  diraetor.  The  bUioiis  aad  vicars  A|XMtolic  an 
rapointcd  by  the  pope,  after  nnminutimi  by  the  mis- 
amaries,  and  presentation  by  the  (iiroctor-s  of  t  he  sc-nii- 
nary.  lo  their  miaaiona  they  depend  onl>'  on  I'ropar 
ganda  and  throach  it  on  the  pope.  No  subject  aged 
more  thmi  thirty-five  nay  be  admitted  to  the  semi- 
nary nor  iii:iy  iinyonebeemne  a  meniber  of  theaode^ 
before  having  spent  three  years  in  the  missiail  Md. 
Several  points  of  this  rule  were  determined  from  the 
eHrlicut  yours  of  the  swicty's  existence,  others  were 
establishcl  by  (leKr«>s  iiiui  as  ex|)erience  pointcnl 
out  tlu-ir  lisi  fuliicss.  Ry  tlii.s  rule  the  society  has 
Uve»l  anil  acconlinn  to  it  it.s  history  li.'ks  been  out- 
line* 1. 

Tliis  hist<>r\'  is  <linicnit,  for  owin^:  to  tlic  lcii>t1h  of 
the  journi  \  s,  till-  infrMinciit  cniimiiiiiicationH,  ami  tlu' 
poverU'  of  rcjMJUrces  the  nussions  have  developed  with 
diffieuny.  The  chief  even t.s  of  the  first  |M  ri(Hl  (  I(>'),S- 
1700)  are:  the  publication  of  the  book  "Institutions 
apostoliques",  which  contains  the  Kerm  of  the  prm> 
ciples  of  the  rule,  the  foundation  of  the  general  sem- 
inarvat  Juthia  (Siam),  the  evanjtelization  of  Tonking, 
Cocnin  Qui^  Cambodia,  and  Siam.  where  more  than 
40,000  Ghristnns  wera  baptised,  the  creation  of  aa 
institutsof  Anmnite  mms  known  as  "Loven  «f  tli» 
Groas",  flts  wtaWishmwit  of  niks  amimg  oateeiiists, 
the  oramation  id  tfair^  native  priests.  Beside  these 
events  of  piuely  reUfdous  interest  there  were  othera  in 
the  ixilitical  order  wliicli  rin|>liasized  tlie  patriotism 
of  tiie^"  <'Vaii(j;clical  labinirer-^:  through  their  initiative 
a  more  active  tratle  wius  cstablisluNi  hi  ixM  in  Imlo- 
China,  the  Inditw,  and  France;  enibasMts  were  sent 
from  place  to  place;  treaties  were  si^ii('<l;  a  I'rcnch  ex- 
peiiition  to  Siam  took  iM)ss<'ssion  of  lijiiinkok,  Mer- 
gln,  and  Jonselaii^r.  an(l  France  wjus  on  the  verRo  of 
po8>«-s.siiin  an  Indo-Chinese  empire  when  the  lilnn- 
derinK  of  subalterns  ruined  an  undertakings  the  failun- 
of  which  had  an  unfortunate  influence  on  tiic  uiis- 
aions.  But  the  most  important  work  of  the  vicars 
Apostolic  and  the  societv  is  the  application  of  the 
fruitful  principle  of  tin  organization  of  churches  by 
native  priots  and  bishops.  Thenceforth  the  aposto> 
kte  in  Its  progress  has  fdkmed  this  plan  in  evciy  part 
of  the  irarid  with  mvsnkm  fidel^r  and  ineieasing 
success.  In  the  seoond  half  of  ^eaditeenth  eentory 
it  was  charneil  with  the  missions  whicn  the  Jesuits  had 
p0«iscsse<l  in  India  prior  to  their  suppression  in  Portu- 
gal. Maii>-  of  llic  .IrHiiits  ri  tnaiiu-d  there.  Tlic  nii.s- 
sions  thcn  uiMin  ;is,'^uiucd  new  life,  es[>ecially  at  So- 
tchoan,  wlicrc  remarkable  bishops,  M^rr  Puttier  and 
Mgr  Dufresse,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  e\ angelical 
workj  iiJid  111  {  '( n  hiri  China,  where  M>rr  Pi^nn-au  de 
Beluune  i)erformed  signal  service  for  the  kiii^;  of  tlunl 
countr>-  lis  hi.s  apent  in  making  with  Franit-  a  treaty, 
which  was  the  first  step  towanls  the  nri-sent  Hi)lendid 
situation  of  Fnuue  in  Indo-China.  .At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  Revolution  halted  the 
growtli  of  the  society,  which  hail  jin  viousiy  been  very 
rapid.  At  that  time  it  }ia<l  six  bishops,  a  snore  of 
mMsifimnrirn.  assisted  by  I'-Vi  native  priests;  in  the 
various  missions  tbeie  were  nine  seminaries  with  2S0 
■tudents,  and  900,000  Cairistians.  Each  year  the 
number  of  adult  baptisms  rose  on  aa  average  of  3000 
to  3500;  that  of  infant  bapttsms  in  arHndo  morHt  was 
more  than  100,000. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  development  of  the 
society  and  its  missions  wjis  rapid  and  considerabli-. 
Several  causr  s  <-oniribnte<i  to  this;  chiefly  the  charity 
of  the  Proii  i;:;Li  lun  of  the  Faith  and  the  .'society  of  the 
Holy  CliililliiKid:  earh  bishop  n-ceives  annually  1200 
franc  o,  ra.  h  ini-^-iiiri  iry  CM)  francs,  each  mission  has 
itji  (i<  IK  ral  nr.  .!-  and  works  allowance,  which  varies 
acc<)r<lnin  r"  It  -  iniiiortaiice  an<i  may  lunount  to  from 
lO^OOO  to  au,OUU  francs.  The  second  cause  was  per- 
'*      Fifteen  numioiMiiss  died  in  prison  or  were 


beheaded  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  i 
tunes  and  the  osginning  of  the  nineteflBth  century, 
but  aftar  that  the  mart  vrs  among  the  miasionariea 
were  ver>'  numerous.  1  ne  best  Icnown  are  Mgr  Du- 
fresse,  Vicar  Aixistolic  of  .Se-tchoaa, beheaded  in  1815; 
Gacelin,  Marcnand,  Jaocard.  Camay,  and  Dmnonliik- 
Bone  fhnn  1838  to  1888:  and  f^  1850  to  18S2 
8choeflknr,V«nard,Boimarii,N^n,Caiapddaine^NM, 
Cuenot,  Vicar  ApostoHe  of  Eastern  Oodun  China.  If, 
besides  these,  mention  were  made  of  the  native  priests, 
catechists,  and  nuns,  in  short  of  all  who  died  for 
Chri-^f .  "  -^holdd  have  a  m'ord  of  one  of  the  bloofliest 
holocausts  III  history.  The,H<;  persecutions  were  dc~ 
scribed  in  I]urope  by  books,  pamphlets,  ann.-ds,  and 
joiirtiais.  arousing  the  i)ity  of  s<}ine  and  the  anger  of 
itihrrv  and  inspiring  niunerouH  young  men  either  with 
th<'  ilcsin'  of  martyrdom  or  tliat  of  evangelization. 
'I  hry  ino\-ed  Kiiropean  nations,  esi>eciully  France  and 
F^nghmd,  to  intervene  in  Indo-C>hina  and  China  and 
open  up  in  these  countries  an  era  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection till  then  unknown.  Another  cause  of  the 
progress  of  the  misskmaries  was  the  ease  and  fre- 
quency of  eommunieation  in  conseouenoe  of  the  in- 
vention of  steam  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
A  voyace  oould  be  made  safety  m  one  month  whidi 
had  iMmeriy  requiied  tnm  eipit  to  ten  months  amid 
many  dangers. 

The  foDowing  statistics  of  the  missions  confided  to 
the  S*)eiety  will  show  this  development  at  a  gUince: 
Mi^oM  of  Jajmn  ami  Korea. — Tokio,  Nagasaki, 
Osjika,  Hakodate,  Kon-a,  total  number  of  Catholics, 
l.'t,S,t)24:  rhurclies  or  chajM-ls,  2'.iS;  bishops  and  mis- 
sionaries, lliii:  native  jiriewts,  4S;  catechist>,  ."ilT;  sem- 
inaries, 4;  si'iiiinarists.  Ml;  comnmnities  of  men  and 
women,  44,  containing  '.i'.M  jwrsons;  .schools,  Itil,  with 
9024  j)upils;  orj)hanag('s  and  w(trk-rtK»ms  .3S,  with  9K8 
cliildreii;  pharmacies,  disjM-nsjiries,  and  liospitals,  19. 
M i.s.sions  of  China  and  Tibet. — Western,  Ejustem  and 
Southern  Se-tchoan,  Yun-nan,  Kouy-tchcou,  Kou- 
ang-ton,  Kouang-ei,  Southern  Manchuria,  Xorthem 
•Mant  huria. — Catholics,  372, 792;  churches  or  cbapela, 
bishops  and  missionarieB,  408;  native  priests, 
101;  catechista^  998;  seminaries,  19;  seminarists,  661; 
oommunitiesof  men  and  women,  23,  with 222 meimiers : 
schools,  187^  with  31,971  pupils;  crphanaaes  aad 
woric-rooms,  132,  with  4134  Aildien;  phaimadss,  die- 
pensaries,  and  hospit^ds,  364.  MimonM  tf  Eatlem 
Indo-China. — Tongking,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia. — 
Catholic  population,  632,830;  churches  or  chapels, 
2<j09;  bi.shops  and  miH,sion!iries,  3(>.5;  native  priestu, 
401;  catCH'histx,  11">3;  seminaries,  14;  seminarists, 
1271;  communities  of  men  and  \\nui(  n.  ;u,  witli  2.T-S3 
persons;  schools,  IH.W,  with  r)S,434  pupils;  orphanages 
and  work-rooms,  KXl,  with  7217  children;  pharinin  ics, 
dispens.'iries,  hospitals,  107.  Mis.nonn  of  \Vi.stirn 
hitlif-China. —  Siiun,  Malacca,  Laos,  Southern  Bur- 
ma, Northern  Uurma. — Cathohcs,  132,226;  churches 
or  chaiK'ls,  4.')1;  bishops  and  missionaries,  199;  na- 
tive priest*!,  42;  catechista,  242;  seminaries,  3;  semi- 
narists, 81 ;  communities  of  men  an<I  women,  47,  with 
629  memlxTs;  scho«>ls,  320,  with  21,.'10<i  pupils:  op- 
plionages  and  work-rooms,  132,  with  3757  chUilren; 
pharmacies,  dispensaries,  hospitals,  86.  Miuiem  eg 
imfts.— Pondieneny,  Mysore,  Coimbatore,  Kumbako* 
nam.— Gstho&a.  324,0.')O;  churches  or  cha|)el8,  1018; 
bishops  and  miBtnonaries,  207;  native  priests,  67;  cate- 
chists,  274;  .seminaries,  4;  seminarists,  80|  communi- 
ties of  men  and  women,  54,  with  787  members: 
schools,  ;{!.'),  with  is,(ii):j  impils;  orphanages  ana 
work-riMims.  .'i7.  wiih  'Jt)4ii  children;  pharmacies,  di.s- 
|M>n.S!irii-^,  and  hosjiitals,  41. 

In  addition  to  tliise  mi.ssionarie^i  n<'ti\'ely  engaged 
in  mis.sion  work,  iln  re  are  some  occupied  in  the  cs- 
tablishm(>nts  calleil  common,  IwH-ause  they  are  ustxl 
by  the  whole  socii  ty.  Indc<><l  thr  di  vi  lopment  of  the 
society  necessitated  undertakings  which  were  not 
needed  in  the  past.   Henee  a  sanatorium  for  risk 
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miasionarics  has  been  i-stahlislxHl  ut  ITonK-Koug  on 
the  coacit  of  China;  another  in  India  an^ong  the 
Nflgiri  mountains,  of  radiant  appearance  iind  in- 
vigorating climate,  and  :i  third  in  France.  In  think- 
ing of  tlie  welfare  ui  ihi  body,  that  of  the  hou)  wm 
not  lost  flight  of,  and  a  houne  of  t^niritual  ret  rent  was 
fjnmtliwl  at  Hong>Koilg,  whither  ull  tlie  priei<tj4  of  the 
aoeiflly  ma^  to  nnmr  their  prieethr  and  apos- 
toGe  Mrfonr.  To  Om  boon  was  added  a  printing 
MtabUahment,  whenoe  isBue  the  nxiet  beautifu  woilBi 
of  the  Far  East,  dictionarifis,  grammars,  boeka  of 
thi-«ilt>io'.  pit"'y.  Christian  d.>ctrine,  and  pedagogy. 
Hon-i^-s  of  (-tirn't<iK)n<lenoe,  or  agencies,  were  cBtab- 
lish«i  in  the  Far  East  at  Shanghai,  IInng-Kr)Ug, 
Saigon,  Singa{>ore,  and  one  at  Maixeillo*.  FVance. 
The  Seniinan-  of  the  Foreign  Mis^inius  which  long 
hifi  ofdv  one  weetion,  haH  for  twenty  years  hatl  two. 

etmngtre*  (Pam.  lRt2):  LaVMAT,  fful.  tMnO*  d»  ta  S«eUU  dm 

Vi'n  "i»  KtrangirrM  (Pnrin.  1H<M^ ;  Oocum.  hint,  tur la  Soei. 4et MU- 
$fj-t'  flrnrfji-rrr  d'arin.  MHMi;  //i<'.  'If  mu^i.mjt  dt  F Indt  (Pariii, 
IHtM):  Hitt.  dt  ta  mumian  Hu  ThibH  (Vnrit.  190.1);  Hi»t,  da  mtt- 
MMM  dt  CMm  t  (Paria.  IM]3-8);  Loitvbt.  La  CocMinehint  rtli- 
titu—  a*iurM.  ISSSi;  D«LW.  HitL  d*  r*^i*t  de  Cor**  (Paria. 
1874):  "-"""l  £«  ntigiau     Jtma  rtmiueUt  au  Jnpnn  (PnriB, 

A.  Launay. 

Oimlatj  «l  Jaaiifl- (Company  op  jEsrs,  Jesuitb), 
a  rellpouB  ordlinFounded  by  Saint  Ignatiua  Lograia 
(q.  v.).  Designated  by  him  *'The  Company  of  Jesus" 
to  indicate  its  true  leader  and  its  floldier  spirit,  the 

title  wa-s  latinized  into  "Societas  Je«u"  in  the  Bull  of 
I'aiil  HI  approving  it*  formation  ami  t he  first  formula 
of  It?  liiftitutc  ("Ueginiini  niihtands  ecclesia.'",  27 
S«'pt.,  l.">10>.  Thi  ii-riii  ■•Jef<uit"  (of  fifteenth-cen- 
tur\-  origin,  meaning  one  who  used  t(M)  freelv  or  appro- 
priated t)ie  niune  of  Jesnis),  was  tirst  applie<i  to  ihi' 
S<M-ietv  in  reproa<'h  ( l.>f4-.'j"2i  and  w:is  never  em- 
ployed by  it.-*  fo«inder.  tlumgh  tnrriilxrs  arid  friends 
of  the  Sflieiety  in  time  aftvpti-*!  the  ruiiiie  in  its  goinl 
fpnsi^|  The  Society  ranks  among  religioiis  institnle.M 
as  a  Klendieant  order  of  clerks  regular,  t  hat  is,  a  body 
of  arieats  organized  for  apostohc  work,  following  a 
icbaoaa  rule,  and  rel^Hng  on  alms  for  their  support 
fBuDs  of  Pius  V,  "l)um  indefer««e",  7  July,  1571; 
Grmcy  XllI,  "Asccndente  Domino"  (q.  v.),  25 
May.  ISM. 

As  has  bean  eirnlainert  under  the  title  "Ignataua 
L(H'ola",  the  foimoer  began  his  sdf-reform.  and  the 

enlistment  of  followers,  entirely prepoBsesaea  with  the 
idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  without  any  plan 
for  a  religious  order  or  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
nrn-ds  of  the  days.  N  Unexpectedly  f)revent<Hi  from 
carrying  out  this  original  idea,  hi  nlTi  n'<l  his  (terviccs 
and  thoM'  of  hi.>»  followers  to  the  fK)|x-,  "Chri.st  u]K)n 
Earth",  wlio  n'  unce  employe*!  ihem  in  such  works 
as  were  mo.-*!  pre.-i>iiig  ;it  the  moment,  ft  wjm  only 
after  this  and  ju>t  iM-fore  the  first  romp.inintis  broke 
up  to  go  at  the  pop<>'8  cunitnand  'o  variou.«  countries, 
that  the  resolution  to  found  an  or<ler  wa.->  taken,  and 
that  Ignatius  wa.<4  rommiasioned  to  draw  up  Constitu- 
tioofl.  TUa  he  did  slowly  and  methodically;  first 
mtroduring  rules  and  cutitanfl^  and  seeing  how  they 
woriKid.  He  did  not  Oodify  them  for  the  first  six 
ycaia.  Then  three  jrean  were  given  to  formulating 
liw«,  the  wisdtmi  of  whidi  had  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment. InthelastsixyeMaoftheaBUiValifethaCoa- 
stitutiona  so  compoaMl  wwe  finally  imriaed  and  put 
into  practice  everywhere.  This  sequence  of  events 
explam.-*  at  once  how  the  Society,  though  devoted  to 
ihe  following  of  Christ,  a.s  though  there  were  nothing 
elf-  in  the  worlcl  to  eare  for,  is  aLsf>  so  excellently 
a'iap'e'i  to  the  net-d.-^  of  the  rjav  It  began  to  attend 
to  thein  l>efore  ii  began  to  li-gislate;  anil  its  legi.-la- 
tion  wxs  the  cfwiilieation  of  thow  measuri  s  wliieli  had 
been  proved  by  e)cj>erienre  to  Ik>  apt  to  preserve 
itjt  preliminary  n-ligious  principle  among  men  ar-iu- 
sily  devoted  t«i  the  requirements  of  the  Church  in 
daja  not  unlike  our  own* 


The  Society  wa-s  not  founde<l  with 
intention  of  opposing  Protestant i.sni.  Neither  the  | 
papal  letters  of  approbation,  nor  Ihe  Constitutions  of 
the  order  mention  this  as  tlie  olijeet  of  the  new  foundlk 
tioo.  When  Ignatiu.s  began  to  devote  liim.seif  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  he  had  probably  not  heard  even 
the  names  of  the  Fkoteatant  lieformers.  His  early 
plan  was  rather  the  oaorwaon  of  Mohammedans,  an 
idea  whiob^  a  few  deeadea  after  tbe  final  trhimpn  of 
the  Christians  over  the  Moors  in  Spain,  must  have 
strongly  appealed  to  the  chivalrous  Spaniard.  The 
name  "Scx-ietaa  Je,tu"  had  been  borne  by  a  military 
order  a])i>rove<i  and  recomniended  by  Pius  II  in  1459, 
the  |)iir])os<-  of  which  wius  to  fight  againwt  the  Turks 
and  aid  in  s])re)uling  the  Cliristian  faith.  The  early 
Jesuits  were  sent  by  Ignatius  first  to  j)agan  laixis  or  to 
Catholic  countries;  to  Protestant  countries  only  at  the 
SjK'f'ial  retjuest  of  the  pope,  and  to  ("lennany,  the 
cnuile-Iand  of  tlie  Reformation,  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  the  imjx'rial  ambiu-vsailor.  Fron>  the  very 
b4>ginning  the  mitsuonaiy  labours  of  Jesuits  among  the 
pagans  of  India,  Ja|ian,  CIdna,  Canada,  Centnu  and 
South  America  were  as^important  as  their  activity 
in  Chriatiaa  ooantriea.)  (As  the  object  of  the  Society 
was  tbeprapagatkm  and  strengthenins;  of  the  Catholic 
Faith'  cvetywber^  tbe  Jesuits  naturaUy  endeavoured 
to  aouittmet  tha  qiread  of  PM>tcfltaatiim.>  Tbay 
baeama  the  main  instruments  of  the .  CounteivRef or- 
matwn;  the  reoonquest  of  southern  and  western 
Germany  and  Austna  for  the  Church,  and  the  pres- 
ervalion  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  France  and  other 
countries  were  due  chiefly  to  their  exertions. 

Inbtiti  TK.  CoN-^TiTi  TION8,  Lk<;islath)n. — The 
official  publieatujii  whieh  comprises  all  the  regula- 
tion.s  of  the  Society,  its  ctxivi  Ugum,  is  entitle*!  "  I nst  i- 
tiitum  Soeietatis  Jesu",  of  which  the  latest  edition 
wa.s  issued  at  I'toiiie  aii<l  1  !<  iiem c,  1S0{>-91  (for  full 
bibliography  i^i-  Soinnierv<igel,  \,  75-11.');  IX,  (K>9~ 
1)1 1 ;  for  commentators  see  X,  705-710).  The  In.slitiitc 
contains:  (1)  The  ^)ecial  Bulls  and  other  {wntiiicul 
documents  approving  the  Society^  and  eanonically- 
determining  or  regtuating  its  various  works,  and 
its  ecclesia-stical  standing  and  relations.  —  Uesidea 
those  already  mentioned^  other  important  Btills  are 
those  of:  Paul  III,  "Injunctiun  nobis",  14  Marrb, 
1648;  Julius  III,  "Exposeitdebitum",  21  July,  1550; 
Phia  V,  "yEquum  reputamui^,  17  Januaiy,  1565; 


A.  aiav     vj        4A>^\«uasB     sv|#wiMau«av   y    mm    vaMaucu  '  ^ 

Pitu  Vll,  "Sollicitudo  omnium  eccleeianui",  7  Au- 
gust, 1814;  Leo  XIII,  "Dolemus  inter  alia",  13  July, 

1S80.  (2)  The  Exanicn  Cenerale  and  Constitu- 
tions.— The  I'lxanien  contain.s  subjecls  to  be  ex- 
plaiue<l  to  postulants  and  jioinls  on  which  ihev  are 
to  be  cxamme<l.  The  Constitutions  are  ibvidecf  into 
ten  parts:  (a)  admission;  (hi  lii^ims.-al;  (e)  no\  itiair; 
(d)  .scholastic  training;  (e)  profes.sion  and  other  grades 
of  membership;  (f)  religious  vows  and  otlier  oliliga- 
tions  as  obser\'ed  in  the  Society;  (g)  nii.ssions  and 
Otber  ministries;  (h)  congregations,  local  and  general 
assemblies  as  a  means  of  union  and  uniformity: 
(i)  the  general  and  dlief  supt^iors;  (j)  preservation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Society.  Thus  far  in  the  Institute 
all  is  by  St.  Ipatius,  who  bas  also  added  "Dedans 
tiona"  of  vanoua  obscure  parts.  Tben  oooie:  (3) 
Deerees  of  General  Oongre^ations,  which  have  equal 
autboritv  with  the  Goostitutrans;  (4)  Rules,  gen* 
eral  and  particular,  etc.;  (5)  Formtilte  or  order  of 
business  for  the  congregations;  (6)  Ordinations  of  gen- 
erals, which  have  the  same  authority  a-s  the  niles; 
(7)  Instructions,  some  for  su|><Tior>,  other-v  for  those 
engaged  in  the  missions  or  other  works  of  the  Snciety; 
(.S)  Indiisirite.  or  si>ecial  coinwls  for  sujieriors:  d)) 
The  I-iook  of  the  Spiritual  E.verci.s<-s;  tind  (10)  the  Ratio 
Studioruni  i().  v.),  which  have  directive  force  only. 

The  Constitutions  as  <lraff«'d  by  Ignatius  imd 
adopte<l  finally  by  the  first  congrcgat  ion  of  the  Society, 
1558,  have  never  been  altered.  Ill-informed  writers 
have  stated  that  Laines,  tbe  second  general,  made 
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considerable  changoa  in  thn  saint's  conception  of  the 
order;  but  Ignatius's  own  last  recension  of  the  Con- 
stitutions, lately  repnMluced  in  facsimile  (Rome, 
1908),  exactly  agrees  with  the  t«xt  of  the  Constitu- 
tions now  in  force,  and  contains  no  word  by  Lainez, 
not  even  in  the  Dechirations,  or  jtlosses  added  to  the 
text,  which  are  all  the  work  of  Ignatius.  The  text  in 
use  in  the  Society  is  a  Latin  version  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  third  connrenalion,  and  subjecte<l 
to  a  minute  comparison  with  the  Spanish  original 
presorveil  in  the  Society's  archives,  during  the  fourth 
congregation  (1581). 

Tnese  Constitutions  were  wTitten  after  lonp  delib- 
eration between  Ignatius  and  his  companions  in 
founding  the  Society,  as  at  first  it  seeine<l  to  them 
that  they  might  continue  their  work  without  the  aid 
of  a  special  Rule.  They  were  the  fruit  of  long  expe- 
rience and  of  serious  meditation  and  prayer.  Through- 
out they  are  inspired  bv  an  exaltca  spirit  of  charity 
and  of  zeal  for  souls.  They  contain  nothing  unreason- 
able. To  appreciate  them,  however,  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  canon  law  as  ai^plied  to  monastic  hfe  and 


tionate  relations  of  members  with  superiors  and  with 
one  another,  by  the  muniO'station  of  conscience,  more 
or  li-ss  practiswl  in  every  rf-Iigious  order,  and  by  mutual 
correction  when  this  may  be  n»H'es.sary.  It  also  applies 
to  the  methwls  employed  to  a-sccrtain  the  qualijBca- 
tions  of  members  for  varit)us  ofTn-es  or  minist  ries. 

The  chief  authority  is  veste<l  in  the  general  congre- 
gation, which  elects  the  general,  and  could,  for  certain 
grave  causf's,  dejmse  him.  This  IkkIv  could  also 
(though  there  has  never  yet  be««n  an  occasion  for  so 
doing)  atld  new  Constitutions,  and  abrogate  old 
ones.  I'sually  this  congregation  is  convene<i  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a  general,  in  onler  to  elect 
his  successor,  and  to  make  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  welfare  of  the  Society.  It  may  also  be 
called  at  other  times  for  grave  reasons.  It  consists 
of  the  general,  when  alive,  and  his  assistants,  the 
provincuUs.  and  two  deputies  from  each  province  or 
territorial  division  of  the  society  electcni  by  the  supe- 
riors and  older  profess*-*!  members.  Thus  authority 
in  the  Society  eventually  rests  on  a  democratic  l)jisis, 
liut  as  there  is  no  definite  time  for  calling  the  general 
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also  of  their  history  in  the  light  of  the  times  for 
which  they  were  framed.  I'sually  those  who  find 
fault  with  them  either  have  never  reatl  them  t)r  else 
have  misinterpret e«l  them.  Monod,  for  instance, 
in  his  introduction  to  Bohmer'a  essay  on  the  Jesuits 
("Les  jMiitcs",  Paris,  1910,  pp.  13,' 11)  recalls  how 
Michelet  mistranslated  the  wonls  of  the  Constitutions, 
p.  V'l,  c.  5,  obligationctn  ad  peccalum,  and  made  it  ap- 
Ijear  that  they  require  obedience  even  to  the  commis- 
sion of  sin,  as  if  the  text  were  ohligalio  ad  pcccandum, 
whereas  the  obvious  meaning  and  purjxwe  of  the 
text  is  precisely  to  .show  that  the  t ran.^gression  «>f  the 
rules  is  not  in  it.><elf  .sinful.  Mon(Ml  enumerates  such 
men  as  Arnauld,  Wolf,  Lange,  Ranke  in  the  first 
etlition  of  his  "History",  HiiusscT  and  Droy.sen, 
Philipp8<m  and  Charbonnel,  a-s  having  repeateil  the 
same  error,  although  it  had  been  refuted  frequently 
since  1S24,  particularly  by  (Jieseler,  and  corn-etetl 
by  Ranke  in  his  second  edition.  Whenever  the  Con- 
stitutions enjoin  what  is  already  a  serious  moral 
obligation,  or  sup<'rion!,  by  virtue  of  their  authority, 
impose  a  grave  obligation,  transgression  Is  sinful; 
but  this  is  true  of  surh  t ran!*gres>ions  not  only  in  the 
Society  but  out  of  it.  Moreover  .such  commands 
arc  rarely  given  bv  the  sujM-riors  an<l  only  when  the 
good  of  the  individual  member  or  the  common  good 
imperatively  demands  if.  The  rule  throughout  is 
one  of  love  in.spired  by  wisdom,  and  il  tiuist  be  inter- 
preted in  the  spirit  of  eharity  whiih  animates  it. 
iTiis  is  especially  true  of  its  provisions  for  the  aflfcc- 


congregation,  which  in  fact  rarely  occurs  except  to 
elect  a  new  general,  the  exerci.se  of  authority  is 
usually  in.  the  hands  of  the  general,  in  whom  i.s  vested 
the  fullness  of  administrative  power,  an«l  of  spiritual 
authority.  He  can  do  anything  within  the  .scope  of 
the  (\>nstitutions  and  can  even  di.spen.se  with  them 
for  good  causes,  though  he  cannot  change  them.  He 
H'sides  at  Rome,  and  ha-s  a  council  of  a.ssi.stants,  five  in 
number  at  present,  one  each  for  Italy,  France,  Spain 
and  countries  of  Spanish  origin,  one  for  Germany, 
Austria,  Poland,  Uefgiuni,  Iliingani',  Holland,  and  one 
for  English-speaking  countries — England,  Ireland, 
rnit«Hl  States,  Canada,  and  Hriti.sh  colonies  (except 
India).  ITiese  usually  hold  office  until  the  death  of 
the  general.  Should  the  general  through  age  or 
infirmity  become  incapacilati>d  for  governing  the 
Society,  a  vicar  is  chosen  by  a  general  ccmgregation  to 
act  for  him.  At  his  death  he  names  one  so  to 
act  until  the  congregation  can  meet  and  elect  his 
suceejtsor. 

Next  to  him  in  order  of  authority  come  the  pro- 
vincials, the  heads  of  the  Society,  whether  for  an 
entire  country,  as  England,  Ireland,  Canatla,  Bel- 
gium, Mexico,  or,  where  these  units  are  too  large  or 
too  small  to  make  convenient  provinces,  they  may 
be  subdivided  or  joined  together.  Thus  there  are 
now  four  provinees  in  the  I'nili-d  Statt-s:  California, 
Maryland-New  York,  Mi.ssouri,  New  Orleans.  In 
all  there  arc  now  twenty-seven  provinces.  The 
provincial  is  appointed  by  the  general,  with  ample 
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admniHtnitivie  fMultiM.  H«  too  has  ft  cenndl  of 

"conaultors"  and  an  "admonitor",  appointed  by 
the  Ki'iuTal.  Under  the  provincial  come  the  local 
superiors.  Of  thr-se,  rrrtors  of  colleRos,  provoHta 
of  profcfisctl  hoiisc^i.  iniu*(»'n»  of  novicfs  are 

•ppointt^l  l>v  the  gi  nt  r;il;  tho  rf^t  by  tho  i)rovinrial. 
To  enable  the  (feiicnil  to  make  uinl  contrnl  so  iiijiiiy 
appoii.f  111' Ills,  ii  frfe  iiikI  iiinple  correspondence  is 
kejjt  up,  and  »-\cryiine  li:is  tlic  right  of  private  coin- 
municution  with  hiin.  No  sujKrior,  except  the 
gpneral,  is  uatiu>d  for  life.  Usually  provim  luls  und 
reetors  of  colleges  hold  office  for  three  years. 

Members  of  the  Society  fall  into  four  classes: 
(1)  Novitea  (whether  received  as  lay  brothers  for  the 
docneetic  and  temporal  services  of  the  order,  or  as 
•i^irmnts  to  the  prii>sthood),  who  are  trained  in  the 
spirit  and  diM-ipline  of  the  order,  prior  to  making  the 
reti^ua  vows.  (2)  At  fhn  endTof  two  years  the 
novMOi  waak»  mapkt  but  popetual  vowiu  and.  if 
■spimnta  to  Ibe  vrieatbood,  bMome  formed  ttMaa- 
lie»:  they  remain  m  this  grade  as  a  rule  from  two  to 
fifteen  years,  in  which  time  they  will  have  completed 
all  their  studies,  p:iiw  (generally)  a  certain  period  in 
teaching,  receive  the  priesthooil,  and  go  through  a 
third  year  of  novitiate  or  prol)ation  (the  t<Ttiani<hip"i. 
.•\ccnrding  to  the  degree  of  discipline  and  virtue,  and 
to  the  talents  they  disfilay  'the  latter  are  nonnally 
teste<l  l»y  the  exaniiiiat ion  for  the  Degriv  of  IWtor 
of  Theol(ig\  I,  they  may  now  heconte  formed  coadju- 
tors or  proll^--e.!  inemherM  of  the  order.  (3)  Formed 
coadjutors,  win  tie  r  fonne<l  lay  Virothers  or  priests, 
make  vow.^,  w  hich,  tiiough  not  solemn,  arc  perpetual 
on  their  part;  while  the  Society, on  its  side, bnuls itaclf 
to  them,  unU-ss  they  should  commit  some  graw 
offence.  (4)  The  profesuned  are  aJl  priests,  who 
iiiake,bcaiides  the  three  usual  soiaBUiTOwa  of  raifioa, 
ft  Ibinrth,  fif  special  obedience  to  the  pope  m  the  matter 
of  miasiOQS,  undertaking  to  go  wherever  they  are 
arat,  without  even  ret^uirin^  money  for  the  journey. 
They  aL<so  make  certain  additional,  but  non-essential, 
simple  vows,  in  the  matter  of  poverty,  and  the  refunal 
of  external  honours.  The  professes]  of  the  fotir  \-ows 
constitute  the  kernel  of  the  .^iH'iety;  the  other  grad<'a 
are  rejjarde<i  ;u'*  |>rep:ir:itorv  or  a.s  siihsi  ii.ii y  to  this. 
The  enief  offices  can  he  held  by  the  professed  alone; 
an<i  thfMigh  thev  may  be  diKmis.sed,  yet  they  must  he 
reeeived  back,  if  willmg  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
that  may  b<*  preseribtii.  Otherwise  they  enjoy  no 
privileges,  and  many  poets  of  importance,  suoi  as 
the  government  of  colleges,  may  be  held  by  membota 
of  other  grades.  For  special  reasons  some  are 
occasionally  professed  of  thnn-  vows  and  they  have 
osrtain  but  not  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  pro- 
frased.  All  live  in  community  alike  as  rt^^ards  food, 
^iparel,  lodgiDg,  recreation,  and  all  are  alike  bo«ua 
hgr  the  nilea  of  the  Sodetsr. 

There  arc  no  aeeret  Jesuits.  Like  other  ocden  the 
Society  can,  if  it  will,  make  its  friends  fMrtictpators 
in  its  prayers  and  in  the  merits  of  it.s  gcMxl  works; 
but  it  cannot  make  them  rnembers  of  the  onler,  un- 
le-.s  they  live  the  life  of  the  order.  Theri-  is  iiidrHnl  the 
ca.s»'  of  St.  Francis  Ii<jrgia,  who  made  some  of  the 
probations  in  an  unu.*iual  way,  outside  the  houses  of 
the  (tnier.  Hut  this  w.a.s  in  order  that  he  might  be 
free  to  conclude  certain  l>usines.s  maiteis  uini  other 
affairs  of  state,  and  thu.s  appear  the  sooner  in  public  as 
a  Jesiiit,  not  that  h<-  mi^i  rsmafai  pcimanenttjr  ouU 
side  the  common  life. 

Novitiate  and  Training.— Candidates  for  admission 
eome  not  only  from  the  coUem  conducted  by  the 
Sodety,  but  from  other  schools.   Frenuently  post- 

Eiduate  or  professional  students,  and  those  who 
vc  already  begun  their  career  in  business  or  profes- 
sional life,  or  even  in  the  prieatbood,  apply  for  admia* 
wkm.  Vaoally  the  candidate  m^&itM  In  person  to  the 
provincial,  and  if  he  coni^ders  nim  a  likely  subject  he 
refere  him  for  examination  to  four  of  the  more  expe- 
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rienoed  fathers.  They  queatioa  Um  about  the  age, 
health,  position,  occupation  of  his  parents,  their  rdi- 
gion  and  good  eharact«',  their  dependence  on  his 
services;  about  his  own  health,  obhg^tions,  such  as 
debts, or  other  contractual  relations;  his  studies,  fiu.ali- 
fications,  moral  character,  personal  motives  as  well  as 
the  external  influences  that  may  have  led  him  to  .H«-ek 
admission.  The  results  of  their  questioning  and  of 
their  own  ob.'stTvat ion  they  rej)ort  .severally  to  the 
provincial,  who  weighs  their  opuiions  carefully  before 
deciding  for  or  against  the  applicant.  .Any  notable 
bodily  or  mental  defect  in  the  candidate,  serious 
indebtedness  or  other  obligation,  previous  mra:iber> 
ship  in  another  religious  order  even  for  a  day,  ind^ 
eating  instability  of  vocation,  unqualifies  for  admia* 
sion.  Undue  influence,  particularly  if  exercised  hy 
members  of  the  order,  would  occasion  stricter  scrutiny 
than  usual  into  the  penonal  motives  of  the  ^iplicant. 

CSandidates  mav  enter  at  aqjr  tim^  but  usually 
flwre  is  a  fixed  day  each  year  for  thor  admission, 
towards  the  close  of  the  summer  holidays,  in  order 
that  all  may  begin  their  training,  or  probation,  to- 
gether. They  spend  the  first  ten  days  eon.sidering 
the  manner  oi  life  they  are  to  adopt  and  its  difTiculties, 
the  rules  of  the  onler,  the  obe<lience  requirMi  of  its 
meinlxTs.  They  then  make  a  brief  retreat,  meditat- 
ing on  wliat  tlie\  !ia\  e  learned  about  the  Society  and 
examining  do.sely  their  own  tiiolives  and  hopes  of  per- 
severance in  the  new  mode  of  life.  If  all  lie  satisfac- 
tory to  them  and  the  superior  or  director  who  has 
charge  of  them,  they  arc  aamitted  as  novices,  wear  the 
clerical  costume  (as  there  is  no  special  Jesuit  habit), 
and  bei^n  in  earn<'st  the  life  of  members  of  the  Society. 
The^  nse  early,  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  chapel,  a 
meditation  on  some  subject  selected  the  night  lH>fore, 
assist  at  Mass,  review  their  meditotion,  breakfast* 
and  then  prepare  for  the  day's  routine.  This  eon- 
nrta  of  manual  labour,  in  or  Ottt  of  doors,  reading 
booka  on  qpiritaal  tx)pics,  eederiaatind  history,  biog- 
raphy, particularly  of  men  or  women  distinguish^ 
for  «eal  and  enterpri.se  in  mi.s.sionarv  or  e<lucational 
fields.  Ther*  is  a  ilaily  conference  fjy  the  master  of 
novices  on  .some  detail  of  the  Institute,  notes  of 
which  all  are  required  to  make,  so  as  to  bo  ready, 
when  askc<l,  to  repeat  the  salient  ptjiuts. 

W  h<  rever  it  is  possible  some  are  submittal  to 
certain  tt-sts  of  their  vocation  and  utM^fulness:  to 
teaching  eaieebi^m  in  the  village  churches;  to  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  in  hospitals;  to  going  about  on  a 
pilgrimage  or  missionary  journey  without  money 
or  other  provision.  As  soon  as  possible  all  maJce  the 
BT^ritual  exercises  for  thirty  dayti.  This  is  really  the 
chief  test  of  a  vocation,  as  it  is  also  in  epitome  the 
main  fnNjE  of  the  two  years  of  the  novitiate  and  for 
that  matter  of  the  entire  life  of  a  Jesuit.  On  these 
exerdaea  the  OonaUtutiooa,  the  life,  and  activity 
of  the  Society  are  based,  so  that  they  are  really 
the  chief  factor  in  forming  the  character  of  a  Jesuit. 
In  accordance  with  the  ideals  set  forth  in  these 
exercises,  of"  disinten>stetl  coiifonnity  with  (liwi's 
will,  hik!  of  personal  love  of  .Icr  Uv  Christ,  the  novice 
is  trained  diligently  in  a  meditative  study  of  the 
trtiths  of  religion,  in  the  habit  of  self-knowledge, 
in  a  con.stant  scrutiny  of  his  mfilives  and  of  the 
actions  inspir<-il  by  them,  in  the  correction  of  every 
form  of  self-ileceit ,  illusion,  plausible  pretext,  and 
in  the  i'<liiealion  of  his  will,  jiarticularly  in  midcing 
choice  of  what  seems  best  after  careful  deliberation 
and  without  aelf-aceking.  Desda,  not  worda,  are 
in.sistcd  upon  as  proof  of  genuine  .service,  and  a  me- 
chanical, emotional,  or  fanciful  piety  ia  not  tolerated. 
As  the  novice  gradually  thus  bccomea  master  of  his 
judiment  and  will,  he  grows  mora  and  more  capable 
of  onerinB  to  God  the  reaaonaUe  aervice  enjoined  by 
St.  Paul,  and  aedcs  to  follow  the  Divine  will,  as  mani- 
fested by  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  vicar  on  earth,  by  the 
bishops  appointed  to  rule  His  Church,  by  his  more 
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immediate  or  religious  superiors,  and  by  the  civil 
powen  rightfully  exercising  authority.  Inis  is  what 
M  meant  by  Jesuit  obedience,  the  characteristic  virtue 
of  the  otdier,  aaeh  a  auMie  feepect  for  authonty  aa 
to  accept  ita  dedrioDB  and  comply  with  them,  not 
merely  oy  outward  performance  but  in  all  sincerity 
with  the  conviction  that  compliance  is  best,  and  that 
th>-  (  xprcKM^  for  tho  time  tlw  WUl  of  God, 

li.-  iiciirly  as  it  ran  ho  a.'*r«Ttainc<l. 

'I  hf  iiovifCf<hi|)  hists  two  years.  On  its  coriiplrtion 
the  fiovice  tnaki-s  llio  usual  \(iws  of  religion,  the 
simple  vow  of  rha.-^tity  in  'hr  S<)<iety  huvinn  the 
force  of  a  diriment  imjM'ilinient  to  msitrimony. 
During  the  novieeshipbut  a  Ijricf  time  daily  is  devoted 
to  reviewing  previous  studies.  The  noviccship  over, 
the  scholastic  members,  i.  e.  Ihose  who  arc  to  become 
priests  in  the  Society,  follow  a  special  course  in 
classics  and  mathematics  laatmg  two  yean,  UMaQy 
in  the  same  house  with  ihonoviees.  Imen,  inaootlier 
house  and  neiKhhourhood,  three  yean  are  given  to 
Uie  study  of  pnikMcmhy,  about  five  yean  to  teaching 
in  one  m  other  cf  the  public  colleges  of  the  Society, 
four  years  tO  the  stUdy  ol  theology,  priestly  orders 
being  cunfemd  after  the  third,  and,  finally,  one  year 
more  to  another  probation  or  noviceship,  intended  to 
help  the  voimg  priest  to  renew  his  spirit  of  piety  and 
to  learn  Kow  to  utilize  to  the  lust  of  his  ahility  all 
the  learning  and  experi(>nee  he  luvs  aeeiuinni.  In 
exeept iunril  rases,  a.s  in  that  of  a  priest  who  has 
finislic'i  liis  stii<iii  s  before  entering  (he  order,  allow- 
ati'  c  IS  inii'ii-,  and  the  training  jx-riod  need  not  last 
ovi  T  l<  n  years,  a  gixxl  part  of  which  is  spent  in  active 
ministry. 

The  object  of  the  order  is  not  limited  to  practising 
any  one  cla.ss  of  good  works,  however  laudable  (as 
preaching,  ehimting  office,  doing  penance,  etc.)  but 
to  study,  in  the  manner  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises, 
what  Christ  would  have  done,  if  He  were  living  in  our 
circumstances,  and  to  eannr  out  that  ideal.  Hence 
elevation  and  largeneai  of  aim.  Hence  the  motto 
oftbeSode^:  "AdMajoremDeiGIoriam".  Hence 
the  sdeetion  of  the  vhttoe  of  flbedienee  as  the  charao> 
teristic  of  the  order,  to  he  nady  for  ray  call  and  to 
keep  unity  in  every  variety  of  woric.  Henoe,  by 
ejisy  .M  (|uenee,  the  omission  of  office  in  choir,  of  a 
si)e"cially  dLstinetive  habit,  of  unu.sual  penances. 
\Vhere  the  I'rofestant  Reformers  ainie<l  at  reorganij!- 
iiiu  1tir  (  hurrh  at  lur«e  arconling  to  thi-ir  particular 
(•(  iirepi  ions,  lunar  ills  iM-jr.'in  with  interior  self-n-form; 
and  .ifji  r  thai  had  he<'ii  thoroughly  establi.shcd,  then 
thi-  eanic'st  prearhing  of  self-reform  to  others.  That 
done,  the  (  hurrh  would  not,  and  did  not,  fail  to 
reform  her>*elf.  Many  religious  distinguished  them- 
selves as  educators  before  the  J(  suits;  but  the  .Society 
was  the  first  order  which  enjoined  by  ita  very  Consti- 
tutions devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  was^ 
in  this  sense,  the  first  "teaching  order". 

The  ministiy  of  the  Society  consists  chiefly  in 
preaching;  teaming  eatechiom,  especially  to  children; 
administering  the  sacnunents,  especialljr  penance 
and  the  Euduuist:  oonduotiBg  miamona  m  parishes 
on  (he  lines  of  the  Spiritual  Exereisee;  direetbg  those 
who  wish  (o  follow  these  exercises  in  houses  of  retreat, 
s<  iiiinaries,  or  convents;  taking  eare  of  jjarishea  or 
of  eollegiateehurches;  (irc.iiii/iim  pious  eonfrateniities, 
sfxlalitii-s,  unions  of  praxrr.  Hmia  .Mors  u.s.s(K'iat ions 
in  their  own  and  in  other  parishes;  leaching  in  schools 
of  e\  ery  grade  acadr'inir,  si  niinary,  university; 
wrilinK  iiodk-,  piunphlet.«,  periotiiral  articles;  going 
on  fcirriiin  im>-inns  anutng  unrivilize<l  neopies.  In 
liturgical  futicliotis  the  Honiaii  Hilr  i.»i  followed.  The 
proper  exercise  of  all  the.se  functions  is  provided  for 
by  rules  carefully  framed  by  (he  general  cotigregations 
or  the  generals.  All  (hese  regulations  command  the 
greatest  res)H>ct  on  the  part  of  ev&y  member.  In 
practice  the  superior  for  the  time  being  is  the  living 
rule— not  that  ne  can  alter  or  abrogate  aiy  rule,  but 


because  he  must  inteqiret  and  deteraofaie  its  appUcap 
lion.  In  this  fact  and  in  its  consequences,  the  Society 
differs  from  every  rdigioua  order  antecendent  to  ita 
foundation;  tothMpralel^aU|yitof»esitaUiB,aeUvi|y, 
and  power  to  adapt  its  Institute  to  mod«i  oondttiona 
without  need  of  change  in  that  instnunent  or  of 
reform  in  the  body  itself. 

The  storj'  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society  is  told 
in  the  article  Ionaths  I>otola.  liriefly,  after 
having  ins])ire<l  his  companions  Peter  Faher,  Francis 
XaN-ier,  .James  Ijiinez,  Alon.so  Salmeron.  Nicolas 
Bohadilla,  .^inion  R(KlrigueE,  Claude  I^-  .lav,  .lean 
Codure,  and  1'asrlui.se  Itrouet  with  a  desir<-  to  dwell 
in  ilir  II Illy  Land  imitating  the  life  of  Christ,  they 
first  made  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  at  Mont- 
martre,  Paris,  on  15  August,  lo.'J4,  adding  a  vow  to 
to  tbe  Holy  Land  after  two  yearaJ  When  this  was 
md  to  be  impracticable,  after  waiting  another 
year,  they  offered  their  services  to  the  pope,  Patd  HI. 
Folly  another  year  was  passed  by  some  m  university 
towns  in  Ita^,  by  the  others  at  Rome,  where,  after 
encountering  moeh  opposition  and  slander,  all  met 
together  to  agree  on  a  mode  of  life  by  which  they 
might  advance  in  evangelical  perfection  and  help 
others  in  the  same  dusk.  1'he  first  formula  of  the 
Institute  wa.s  submitted  to  the  pope  and  approved  of 
viva  voce,  8  September,  1530,  and  fonnaJly,  27  Sep- 
tember, 1540. 

CoNKTiTCTKiNH.— T'orptM  insiilutorum  SttriflaliM  Jem  (Ant- 
werp, I'ragiK.  Itomo.  lfl.{5.  1702,  17(1.1,  I7(t7.  1709,  1S60-70; 
Pnna,  partial  inlilion,  1827-3S);  Cjauuahdi.  Dr  rognitiont  intli- 
tuti  (1S41):  I.A.M'ti'teH,  De  pritHtantia  intlil.  Site.  Jrtu  (1644); 
Naoau  Scholia  in  mmtiiuliontt  (l.s.S,'l);  ScaHKZ,  Trad,  d*  rtii' 
gumr  Sor.  Jmu  (in2.5):  HrMPHHET,  The  Rdiuiout  Stalt  (LoadOB, 
1N89),  a  dicoat  of  tbc  Ireatiso  of  Suarcc;  0»wau>,  Commtnt.  M 
lUetm  pvm  comaUt.  S«e,  Jeut  (3id  «dM  BtiMMfa,  IWU:  Atto 

ih*  atSir    /MM  (WsdriBcioi.  lan:  *   '  — 


GsmHAUl  Prior  to  the  St  rpKK.ssioN  op  trb 
SoriETY. — (1)  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  v.),  19  .April, 
1541-31  July,  l.Wti.  The  Society  .•jpread  rajiidly 
and  at  tbe  time  of  St.  Ignatiua's  death  had  twelve 
prorfaeea:  Italy,  Sicily,  Portugal,  Aragim,  Castile, 
Andahisia,  Upper  (lermany,  Lower  Oerman^^,  FrancCi 
India  (inchiaing  Japan),  Brazil,  and  Ethiopia,  the 
last -mentioned  province  lasting  but  a  short  time. 
It  met  with  opposition  at  the  University  of  Paris; 
while  in  Spain  it  was  severely  attadwd  by  Meldiior 
Cano. 

(2)  Jnniis  Laxntz  (q.  v.  .  2  July,  1688-10  January, 
1.56.5.  l^iinez  servefl  two  years  as  viear-gi  neral, 
and  was  cIuKsen  general  in  the  first  gi  iieral  congrega- 
tion, retanled  till  1.5.5S  il!)  ,Iune-l(t  Sept.),  owing  to 
the  iiiiforiiiiiaie  war  hit  ween  I'aul  IV  and  Philiu  II. 
Paul  IV  gave  orders  that  the  Divine  Ollice  should  l^e 
reeit(Hl  in  choir,  and  also  that  the  gcneralate  should 
only  last  for  three  years.  The  pope  died  on  18  Au- 
gust, 1559,  and  his  orders  were  not  renewed  by  his  sao> 
cessor,  Pius  IV;  indcc<l  he  refused  Father  Lainez  leave 
to  resign  when  his  first  triennium  dosed.  Through 
^ua'a  nephew,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  Society 
now  reorived  many  privileges  and  openings,  and  prog- 
ynm  rapid.  Father  Lainei  himself  waa  aent  to 


the  "Colloquy  of  Poissy",  and  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  (1563-1),  Saint  Francis  Borgia  being  left  in 
Rome  as  his  vicar-general.  At  the  death  of  Laiues 
the  .Society  numbered 3600  membcra in  18 provincea 

and  l.'U)  house's. 

(3)  .SV.  Friiucis  Borciin  (q.  v.),  2  July,  l.'jft.'j-l  Octo- 
Ix'r,  \T)~'2,.  One  of  tlie  most  dehcate  tasks  of  his 
government  was  to  iir^'i.tiale  with  Pojk'  ."^t.  Pius  V, 
who  ilesire<l  to  n-intrtMiuce  the  singing  of  Ofhce. 
Tins  was  in  fact  begun  in  May,  1.5<iy,  but  only  in 
professed  houses,  and  it  was  iw\  to  interfere  with 
other  work.  Piu-i  also  ordainisl  (Christmas,  1566) 
that  no  candidate  of  any  religious  onler  for  the  priest- 
hood should  Im'  onlained  until  after  his  profession; 
and  this  indirect  ly  caused  much  trouble  to  toe  Society, 
with  ita  diatinet  grades  of  professed  and 
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temfd  prifstB.  All  bad  therefore  to  h^-  jirofessed  of 
thrw  VOW8,  until  Crf  pory  XIU  (December,  1572) 
alluwixl  the  ori^iti  j  lice  to  be  restored.  Under 
luB  adioillwUaUOD  the  (i>reign  miaflionary  work  of  the 
cniar  greatly  increased  and  proepered.  New  mia- 
aioiM  were  opened  by  the  Society  in  Florida,  Menoo, 
and  Ptera. 

<4)  Evcrard  Meratrian,  Belgian.  23  April,  1573-1 
Auiiust,  1580.  Fr.  Mercurian  WTiSDorn  in  1514  in  the 
village  of  Marrotir  i  LuxcinhtirK i ,  wiicnro  his  name, 
which  he  signed  lOvcraid  dc  Marcoiir,  lie  hwame 
the  first  non-Spanish  Romral  of  tlic  Socicry.  Pope 
Cire'pury  XIII,  without  CfimniandinR,  liad  cxi)rc'S«?d 
hi.-  desire  for  this  chang(\  l"hi.'<,  however,  causetl 
grvnt  dissatisfa^'tion  and  o])[)"sitii)ri  among  a  number 
of  Spanii-h  and  Portuguew  infiuhcrH,  wliich  came  t« 
a  crwii*  dunnfc  the  generalate  of  I'liilicr  Mcrcurian's 
euccesjior,  Father  Claudius  Acquavi\  a.  Fat  her  Tolet 
was  entrusti-d  with  the  task  of  obtaining  the  submia- 
aon  of  Mirhael  Uaius  to  fbedednon  of  the  Holy  See; 
ke  auoeeeded,  but  his  suecess  aer\'ed  later  to  draw  on 
the  Society  the  hatred  of  t  he  Jansenists.  Father  Mer- 
eurian,  inieo  general,  brought  the  Rules  to  their  final 
Conn,  eompiling  the  "Siunmaiy  of  theCk>n8tituUoDa" 
fram  the  manuecripte  of  St.  famaftiua,  and  drairiBg  up 
the  "Conunon  Ruk«"  of  the  Sisdety,  and^theparaep- 
lar  rules  for  each  office.  He  was  greatly  inteicated  in 
the  foreign  mis.sions  and  established  the  Maronite  and 
Knglish  tiussidiis.  and  Hrnt  to  the  latter  Ble.'^'frd  lOd- 
mund  C'aiiiiiiiiti  and  P  afhcr  Robert  Persons.  I  uUut 
Everard  Nlorctiiian  jju.'^st'd  thirly-two  years  in  the 
Society,  and  die<l  at  the  age  ol"  sixty-six.  At  that 
time  the  Society  DombeiedwQOmemMni  ill  eighteen 
provinces. 

(.J)  Claudiut  Acqtiariva,  or  Aquaviva  if|  v.), 
Neapolitan,  19  February,  1581-31  January,  1615 
(for  the  disputations  on  ^ce,  sec  Congreoatio 
DE  AfxiLiw).  After  Ignatius,  Acquaviva  was  per- 
haps the  ableet  ruler  of  the  Society.  As  a  legislator 
be  reduced  to  its  present  form  the  final  parts  of  the 
InatitutC!,  and  the  Ratio  Studiorum  (q.  v.}.  He  hod 
aJao  to  eoDlend  with  extraordinary  ofaatadea  both 
from  without  and  within.  The  Society  waa  baoUhed 
from  Fhukee  and  from  Venice ;  there  weie  grave  differ- 
encea  with  the  King  of  Spain,  vfith  &xtaa  V,  with 
the  Dominicaxi  tlu-ologiansj  and  within  the  Society 
the  rivalry  between  Spaniard  and  Italian  led  to 
unusual  complications  and  to  the  calling  of  two 
extraordinarv'  general  congregations  (fifth  and  sixlli;- 
T\if  origin  of  th(S4-  troubles  is  perhaps  eventuallv 
to  Houglit  lu  tiic  long  wars  of  religion,  which  gra/f- 
ually  died  down  after  the  rnnoniral  absolution  of 
Ilenrv  IV,  15ft6  (in  which  Katlierr*  (n'ornes,  Toledo, 
and  ^oBsevinus  played  iniportaiit  parts).  Tin-  fifth 
congregation  in  1503  supported  Acquaviva  steadily 
A^nat  the  opposing  parties,  and  the  sixth,  in  1608. 
eompleted  the  union  o(  c^iniona.  Paul  V  had  in  1606 
fe-oonfirmed  the  Institute,  whidi  from  now  onwards 
may  be  considered  to  have  won  a  stable  position  in 
the  Church  at  large,  until  the  epoch  of  the  Suppres- 
aioD  and  the  Revolution.  MisBwns  were  eatablwhed 
ID  Canada,  Chile,  Paraguay,  the  Philippine  Idaads,  and 
China.  At  Father  Aoquaviva's 'death  the Socletv  num- 
bered 13,112  members  in  32  provinces  and  559  nouses. 

<G>  Muiius  ViUlUschi  (q.  v.),  Roman,  15  Novem- 
iK-r,  1015-9  February,  1645.  His  generalate  wa<« 
orii'  of  ttie  most  jiacitir  and  (jroRrf'S-sive,  es-iiecially 
in  !■  ram  I-  and  Spain;  but  the  Tliirly  Years'  War 
w(  rk"*i  haviK?  in  Geraianv.  The  canonization  of  Sts. 
Igiiijtius  and  Franci.^  .Vavier  (1B22)  and  the  first 
c«itf  i:;(r\  of  iIk'  Society  i  ltVlO)  were  celehratwl  with 
great  n  joi rings.  The  great  mission  of  Paraguay 
neeun,  that  of  Japan  was  stamped  out  in  blood. 
KocUumI  was  raised  in  1619  to  the  nmk  nf  a  province 
of  uie  order,  having  been  a  mission  uii(  il  then.  Mis- 
■oiM  were  eetablished  in  Tibet  (162i),  Tonkin  (1627), 
and  llw  Maiaabio  (164Q>. 
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(7)  Vincent  Caraffa  (q.  v.),  Neapolitan,  7  January, 
1646-8  June,  1649.  A  few  days  before  Father  Car 
raffa's  election  as  general^  Pope  Innocent  X  published 
a  brief  "Proepero  felieiqiie  statui",  in  which  ha 
ordered  a  gepsnl  congregation  of  the  Bodety  to  be 
held  eyeiy  nine  years;  it  was  ordained  also  that  no 
office  in  the  Society  except  the  position  of  master  of 
novices  should  be  held  for  more  than  three  years. 
The  latter  regulation  was  revoked  by  Innocent's  suc- 
cessor, .XU  xander  VII,  on  1  January,  16,58;  and  the 
former  Benedict  XIV  in  1746  by  the  Bull  "JDevo- 
tam",  many  dispensatioiDa  hatving  been  granted  in 
the  meantime. 

(S)  Francis  Piccolomini,  of  Siena,  21  December, 
lf>49-17  June,  1651;  before  his  eler-tion  a.*i  penrra!  he 
had  been  professor  of  philo.sophy  at  the  Hotnaa 
College;  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  having 
passed  fifty-three  years  in  the  Society. 

(9)  AloimvK  Gottifredi,  Roman,  21  January,  1652- 
12  March,  \r,:>2;  Father  Gottifredi  died  at  the  house 
of  the  professsed  Fathers,  Rome,  within  two  months 
after  his  cdcction,  and  before  the  F'athers  assembled 
for  the  election  and  oongrccation  had  concluded  their 
labour.  He  had  been  a  profeaEnr  of  theology  and 
reetor  of  the  Roman  CoD^,  and  later  secretary  of 
the  Society  under  Father  Mutius  Vitelleechi. 

(10)  Gosmn  Nickil.  Cerman,  b.  at  Ji'iUch  in  1682; 
17  March,  1652-31  Jid> ,  1664.  During  these  years 
the  struggle  with  Jan.senisin  wsvs  growing  more  and 
more  heated.  The  ^rreat  t:ontro\  ersv  on  the  C^hinese 
Rites  iHt4.'")i  was  eontinued  i^ce  jjicci,  Mattko). 
Owinx  to  his  p-eat  a^e  Ftithcr  Nickel  obluined  from 
the  eleventli  eon^iregalion  the  appointment  of  Father 
John  Paul  Oliva  lus  \  i car-general  (on  7  June,  1661), 
with  the  approval  tjf  .Alexander  VII. 

(11)  John  I'nid  Olim,  Genoese  (elected  viear  cum 
jure  succcMioni.'^  on  7  June.  1661),  31  July,  1664-26 
November  16S1.  During  his  generalate  the  Society 
establUhed  a  mission  in  Persia,  which  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  (ova  hundred  thousand  converts  being 
made  within  twenty-five  yean;  in  1730,  however^  the 
nission  was  destroyed  by  violent  peraeeution. 
Father  Oliva's  genetalate  ooeumd  during  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  tn  the  history  of  the  Societv, 
as  the  controversies  on  Jansenism,  the  fhoil  de  rigale, 
and  moral  theology  were  being  carried  on  by  the 
oiipoiieiits  of  the  Society  with  tne  greatest  acrimony 
and  violence.  Kath(>r  John  Paul  Oliva  laboured 
eajuestly  to  kwp  up  the  Society's  IurIi  rejnaation  for 
learning,  and  in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  the  houses 
of  study  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. 

(12)  Charhs  de  NoijeUe,  Belgian,  6  July,  1682-12 
December,  KVSt).  Father  dc  Noyclle  was  bom  at 
Brussels  on  2i>  .luly,  1615;  so  great  was  bis  reputation 
for  virtue  and  prudc  nco  that  at  his  election  he  received 
unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation.  He  had  been 
assistant  for  the  Germanic  pruvinoea  during  more 
than  twenty  years;  he  died  at  t  he  age  of  seventy,  after 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  Society.  Just  about  the  time 
of  nai  dectMD,  the  diqmte  between  Louia  XIV  of 
Franca  and  Pofie  fnnocent  XI  had  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Declaration  du  clorg6  de  Franct^" 
(19  March,  1682).  This  placed  the  Society  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  in  France,  as  its  spirit  of  devotion  to  die 
papacy  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
■' I)('>claraiioii".  It  reciuireii  all  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  I'ere  La  C 'liai.se  asid  I 'at  her  flo  Noyelle  to 
avert  a  disa.-^fer.  Innocent  XI  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  position  liie  Society  adopted,  and  threatened  to 
suppress  the  order,  proceeding  even  80  far  SS  tO  for- 
bid the  reception  of  novices. 

(13)  Thymus  Gonzdlez  (q.  v.),  Spaniard,  6  July* 
1687-27  Oct.,  nOTi.  He  interfered  in  the  oontRK 
versy  between  PrubabiliHm  (q.  v.)  and  ProbabilioiV 
iam.  attacking  the  former  doctrine  with  energy  in  » 
book  publilBhsd  at  DUlingenin  1601.  AsProbabiliBm 
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«H  on  the  whole  in  favour  in  the  Socipty,  this 
rnnnrd  diecuaebne,  which  were  not  quieted  until  the 
fourteenth  OOOgNSetion,  1096,  when,  with  the  pope's 
mpnml,  liberty  was  left  to  both  sidee.^  Father 
Gonitka  in  Ma  earlior  dayt  had  laboured  wHh  gimt 
(rait  as  a  miarionaiy,  find  iift  or  hie  deeUon  m  fencnl 
eneouragnd  the  wont  uf  iMipuIur  home  muaums.  Hie 
frratisi'  "De  infalIibilit«lo  Romani  pontificis  in  defi- 
nitiidiri  fidei  ot  morum  controvermia",  which  was  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  dot  ! rims  laid  down  in  the 
"D^<-laration  du  clerg«5  de  France  ',  was  publislied  at 
Rome  iti  1(>S9  bj'  order  of  Pope  Innocent  XI;  how- 
ever, Innocent's  micceeeor,  Alexander  VII.  t  nuscd  the 
work  to  be  wiilnlravsn,  as  its  effect  ha*l  h<'<  ii  to  ren- 
der the  relation.s  hftweon  Fmnce  and  tin-  Holy  Soe 
more  ditlk'ult.  I^'lhIht  CnmzAUz  luhourcd  oarnostly 
to  spread  devotion  to  tiu'  Miini.s  of  ttn-  SiHicty;  he 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  hfuinR  jiasscd  wxty- 
thrce  years  in  the  order,  (iiiring  nineteen  of  which  he 
was  general. 

(14>  Michtiangelo  Tamhurini,  of  Modena,  31  Jan- 
uary, IKM)  '28  February,  1730.  The  long  reign  of 
Ix>ui8  XIV,  BO  favourable  to  the  Jesuits  in  many  re- 
spects, saw  the  beranning  of  those  hostile  movements 
which  were  to  lead  to  the  Supiiceaaion.  The  lon^s 
autooatie  powerB,  hie  OallicanMm,  Ue  indetenee  on 
the  repression  of  the  Janaeniflts  by  force,  the  way  he 
oompKuled  the  Society  to  take  hia  part  in  the  quarrel 
with  Rome  about  tlic  n'riale  (1684-8),  led  to  a  faLs" 
situation  in  which  ilic  jiarts  might  be  reversed,  when 
*ho  all-powerful  M)vereinii  might  turn  .iK;i'"''t  thrni, 
or  by  BliiiidiMg  neiitnil  leave  them  the  prey  of  others. 
This  was  seen  at  Ins  death,  1715,  when  the  n  gent 
banished  the  oiue  influential  father  confesmir  Le 
TcUier,  wliile  the  KiiUifiiriixing  Archbii^hop  nf  Ptiris, 
Cardinal  de  Noailkw,  laid  them  under  an  interdict 
(1716-29).  Father  Tamburini  before  hin  election 
as  general  had  taiipht  philosophy  and  theology  for 
twelve  years  and  had  hem  choflcn  by  Cardinal 
Renaud  d'Eete  as  his  theologian;  lie  bad  also  been 
provincial  of  Venice,  secretary-general  of  the  8k>ciety, 
and  vicar-gen  oral.  During  the  disputefl  concerning 
the  Chinese  Rites  (q.  v.),  the  Society  was  accused  of 
ruieting  the  onkm  of  the  Holy  8ee.  Father  Tam- 
burini iiroteeted  energetically  against  this  calumny, 
and  when  in  1711  the  procuzaton  of  all  the  provinees 
of  the  Society  were  assembled  at  RomcL  he  had  them 
sign  a  protest  which  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement 
XI.  Ine  destruction  of  Port-Royal  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  errors  of  Quesnel  l)y  tlie  liull 
'Tnigenitus"  (1711)  testified  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  opmions  adtjpieil  by  the  Society  in  these  disputes. 
1  atlier  Tainhurnii  prfwured  the  canonization  of 
h'aints  Alo>>ius  t!c<n/.aga  and  Stanislaus  Kostka, 
and  the  lieaiifieation  of  St.  Jnlin  Francis  R^gis. 
During  hi.s  generalate  (lie  mis.-iion  of  Paraguiiy 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  success;  in  one  year  no 
fewer  than  seventy-seven  missionaries  left  for  it; 
the  missionary'  labours  of  St.  Francis  do  Goronuno 
and  Blessed  Anthony  Baldinucct  in  lial\ ,  and  Veneiw 
able  Manuel  Padial  ui  Spain,  euhaoced  the  reputation 
of  the  SoCKty.  Father  Tamburini  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty4wo>  having qwnt  sixty-five  years  in  reiiuon. 
At  the  tbne  of  hie  death  the  Society  contained  37 
ptovbcea,  24  houses  of  nrofessed  Fath«t%  612  coUegea, 
59  novitiatefl,  340  residences,  200  niaahn  rtftione; 
in  addition  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sembanes 
were  directwl  by  the  Jesuits. 

A'j'iriCi.v  Ji',!;.  Ausiriati  ilnirri  at  Prague,  in 
li)7A\,  7  March.  ITiSO  I'.l  \i>v<'nilter,  17.V).  Father 
ll'iz  w:i>-  elected  geiuTal  u!ianiniou'-l\ .  his  alile 
adiittui.it  iutiuik  coiiinljutfd  inucli  to  llie  welfare  of 
the  S<Miety;  he  obtained  the  canonisation  «f  St. 
John  Francis  IV-gis.  Father  Reti'"  pencralate 
perhaps  the  quictt-st  in  the  history  nf  the  nrder  .\t 
the  time  of  tus  death  the  ikiciety  contained  39  urov- 
inoei»  24  houses  of  piofcMcd  Fathers^  600  collegBB^ 
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61  novitiates,  335  residences,  27.3  mi.<«ion  stations, 
176  seminariea,  and  22,589  men)l  :  of  whom  11,293 
were  priests. 

(16)  Imatiut  ViscoiUi,  Milanese,  4  July,  1751> 
4  May.  1755.  It  was  dunns  this  generalate  that  the 
accusations  of  trading  were  first  made  against  Father 
Antoine  de  La  Valette.  who  was  recalled  from  Mar> 
t inique  in  1753  to  just  ity  his  conduct.  Shortly  hefore 
dying.  Father  Viseont  i  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
iriis.si(;n.  wlicre  the  failure  of  lii.s  coniniereial  opora- 
tion,«.  w)mewhat  later,  gav<'  an  opjiortunity  to  the 
erieniics  of  the  Society  in  I'rance  to  liepiii  it  Wfirfare 
tliat  ended  otdv  witli  tlie  Sui>jjrej4sit>n  (sec  below). 
Troulile  with  Poinhal  aNo  In'gan  at  this  time.  Father 
Vificonti  diid  al  the  age  df  seventy-three. 

(17)  Al'i'jsnis  Ci  til iintnu ,  <ienoes<',  .M)  Xovemher, 
1756—2  October,  1757.  During  his  brief  generalate 
the  most  noteworthy  facts  were  the  persecution  by 
Pombal  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  and  the  troubles 
caused  by  Fat  her  de  La  Valet  te'.s  commercial  activities 
and  disasters.  Father  Centurioni  died  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  at  the  iige  of  seventy-two. 

(18)  LormMo  Rkci  (q.  v.),  Florentine,  21  May, 
17^  till  the  SuppKeaon  in  1773.  In  1750  the  Soa- 
ebr  oootained  41  provinoes,  270  miarion  postii  aod 
171  semhiariee.  nither  Ricd  fomided  the  Bavari» 
pnnnnee  of  the  order  in  1770.  Ilis  generalate  aaM 
the  dow  death  agony  of  the  Society;  within  two  3rean 
the  Portuguese,  lirazihan,  and  East  Indian  provinces 
and  missions  were  destroyed  by  Pombal;  close  to  two 
thousand  nieint)crs  of  tlK>  Societ\  were  cast  destitute 
on  tlie  shores  of  Iialy  antl  inipri.^-Mtiitl  in  fetid  dun- 
ge<ins  in  Portugal.  France.  Sjiain,  and  the  Two 
.Sicihes  followed  in  the  font.-teji.^^  of  I'otnljal.  The 
Bull  " Ajwstolicum "  of  Clemeiit  XIII  iti  favour  of 
the  Society  produced  no  fruit.  Cicinent  XIV  at 
liust  yi(  Idcd  to  the  demand  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Society.  Father  Ric«u  was  seized,  and  cast  a  prisoner 
into  the  Castel  San  Angelo,  where  he  was  treated  as 
a  criminal  till  death  ended  his  sufferings  on  24  Novem- 
ber, 1775.  In  1770  the  Societv  contained  42  prov- 
inces, 24  houses  of  professed  f'athets,  660  ooUcqiee, 
61  novitiates,  335  rcMidenoee,  273  mi—kin  etatioDa, 
aiij  id    r'  :J:i,0(X)  memberiL 

/Hij^l^^  1  /to/]/.— The  history  ot  the  Jesoila  bi 
mv' was  Ml  general  voy  peaoeftil.  The  only  serious 
dbturttanees  were  those  ariaing  from  the  occasicMaal 
quarrels  of  the  civil  governm«'nt»  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical powers.  Ignatius's  first  followers  were  imme- 
diately in  great  rcfjue.si  to  uLstruct  the  faithful,  and 
to  reform  the  rlcrgy,  tnonasf cries,  ami  coii\ent8. 
Though  there  wji.s  little  organize<i  or  deep-seatetl  nurt- 
chicf.  the  aniouiii  of  les.ser  ••\il.s  \\:us  inunensi  :  the 
possibility'  here  and  there  of  a  cata.-^t rojdic  wa.s  e\  i- 
dent.  \Vhih>  the  prem:liers  and  uu.^sionuries  evange- 
lized the  country,  eollegin were estshhsluMl  at  Padua, 
Venice,  Isiaplcs,  Bologna,  Florenct-,  Parma,  and  other 
cities.  On  20  April,  l.'j.'iS,  the  University  of  Ferrara 
addressed  to  the  ijorixnuie  a  most  remarkable  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Order.  8t.  Charles  Boimmeo 
was,  after  the  popes,  perhaps  the  most  generous  of 
all  their  patrons,  ami  t  hey  freely  put  their  best  talenta 
at  his  dii«|x>Hal.  (For  thie  diiiiculties  alwut  his  semi- 
nary and  with  Fr.  Guiho  Maiariuo,  see  Sylvaiu,  "Hist, 
de  8.  Charios",  iii,  53.)  Juan  de  Vega,  ambassador  of 
Chariee  V  at  Rome,  had  learnt  to  know  and  esteem 
Ignatius  there,  and  when  he  was  apjiointed  Viceroy  of 
Sicily  he  brought  Jesuits  with  him.  A  college  was 
ojH  iieit  at  Mi-sjiiiia'  pui>ci>sfi  was  markeil.  and  its  rules 
aiid  uiclhods  were  uft<T\vards  copicfi  in  ritlu-r  colleges. 
After  fifty  yeans  the  So,  n  iy  .  ountcd  in  Italy  86 
houM-s  and  '2,">0  n»eml>ers.  Ihe  chief  trouble  in 
Italy  occuire.i  at  ^  enice  in  10(>6,  when  Paul  \'  laid 
the  city  uiHler  iMteniict  for  serious  breaches  of  eeeie- 
sin-stical  irninunitit^^.  The  Jesuits  and  some  other 
religious  retired  from  the  city,  and  the  iJenate,  in> 
q>ired  by  Paolo  Saipi,  the  dSaiffeeted  friar,  pameJ 
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ft  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against  them.  In 
efT«>ct,  though  |«>are  wa-s  made  ere  long  with  the  pope, 
it  was  fifty  years  before  the  So<'iety  could  return. 
Italy  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Society 
wx"  still  the  most  culture<l  countrj'  of  Europe,  and  the 
Italian  Jesuits  enjoywl  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  letters.  The  elder  Segneri  Ls  considered  the 
fir^t  of  Itali.on  preachers,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
others  of  the  first  class.  MalTci,  Torsellino,  Strada, 
Pallavicino,  and  Bartoli  (q.  v.)  have  left  historical  works 
which  are  still  highly  prized.  Between  Bellannine 
(d.  1G21)  and  Zaecharia  (d.  1795)  Italian  Jesuits  of 
note  in  theoloej',  cfmtroversy,  and  subsidiary  sciences 
are  reckoned  by  the  score.  They  also  claim  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  saints,  martyrs,  generals,  and  mis- 
sionarien.  See  also  Bkllecius;  Boixie.vi;  Bosco- 
vich;  Possevinus;  Scaramelu;  Viva.)  Italy  was 
divided  into  five  provinces,  with  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1749  (shortly  r)efore  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  the  .Supj)ression  of  the  Society) :  Rome. 
848;  Naples,  m7;  Sicily,  775;  Venice,  707;  Milan, 
625;  total,  3G22  members,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  priestj*,  with  178  houses. 

Spain. — Though  the  majority  of  Ignatius's  com- 
panions were  Span- 
iards, he  did  not 
^ther  f  hem  t  oget  her 
m  Spain,  and  I  he  first 
Jesuitfl    paid  only 

ring  vLsit«  there. 
1544,  however. 
Fat  her  .\raoz,  cotisin 
of  St.  Ignatius  and 
a  very  eloquent 
preacher,  came  with 
six  companions,  and 
then  their  success 
was  ranid.  On  1 
S'ptenirM'r,  1547,  Ig- 
natius established 
t  he  pn>v  ince  of  Spain 
with  si'vcn  houses 
and  about  forty  re- 
ligious; St.  Francis 
Ikirgia  join<«d  in 
1548;  in  1550  l^ainez 
accompanied  the 
Spanish  trtKips  in 
thi'ir  African  cam- 
paign. With  rapid 
success  came  unexj)ected  opposition.  Melchoir  Cano, 
O.P.,  a  the<ilogian  of  Kuronean  reputation,  attacked 
the  young  order,  which  could  make  no  effective  reply, 
nor  could  anyone  get  thv  profes.s<jr  to  keep  the  peace. 
But,  verj-  unplea^ianl  as  the  trial  was,  it  eventually 
hroui^t  wlvantage  to  the  order,  as  it  advertizcil  it 
well  in  university  eircU-s,  and  moreover  drew  out  de- 
fenders of  unexjiecteil  efliciency,  as  Juan  de  la  Pefla  <)f 
the  Dominicans,  and  even  their  general,  Fni  Fran- 
cisco Romeo.  The  Jesuits  continued  to  prosper, 
and  Ignatius  siibdivide<i  (29  September,  1554)  the 
existing  province  into  three,  containing  twelve  houses 
and  ^{9  religioas.  ^'et  there  were  intenial  troubles 
lx>th  here  and  in  Portugal  under  Simon  Rodriguez, 
which  gave  the  founder  anxieties.  In  Ixith  countries 
the  first  hoiws  had  bi'en  establishi-d  Ix-fore  the  Con- 
8titiition.<4  and  nil«>s  were  committed  to  writing.  It 
was  infvitable  therefore  that  the  discipline-  inlro- 
duce<l  by  Araoz  and  Rodriguez  should  have  diffen-d 
somewhat  from  that  which  was  being  intrcKluce<l  by 
Ignatius  at  Rome.  In  Spain,  the  goo<l  offices  of 
Borgia  ami  the  visits  of  lather  Niuial  <lid  much  to 
efTeet  a  gradual  unification  of  sj'stem,  though  not 
without  difficulty.  These  troubles,  however,  afTectfnl 
the  higher  officials  of  the  order  rathiT  than  the  rank 
and  file,  who  were  animated  by  the  highest  motives. 
The  great  preacher  Ramirez  is  iiaid  to  have  attracted 


500  vocations  to  religious  orders  •it  Salamanca  in 
the  year  15(>4,  about  fifty  of  them  to  the  Society. 
There  were  300  Spani.nh  Jesuits  at  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius in  1556;  and  1200  at  the  close  of  Borgia'.-^  gener- 
alate  in  1572.  Under  the  non-Spanish  generals  who 
followed  there  was  an  unpleasant  recrudescence  of 
the  nationalistic  spirit.  Considering  the  quarrels 
which  tiaily  arose  between  Spain  anil  other  nations, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  at  such  ebullitions.  As  has 
been  explained  under  Acqcaviva,  Philif)  of  Spain  lent 
his  aid  to  the  discontented  parties,  of  whom  the  vir- 
tuous JoB^  de  Acosta  was  the  .spokesman.  Fathers 
Hemdndez,  Dionysius  Vdsquez,  Henrlquez,  an<l  Mari- 
ana the  real  leaders.  Their  ulterior  object  was  to 
procure  a  separate  commi.s.sar\' -general  for  Spain. 
This  trouble  was  not  quieted  till  the  fifth  congrega- 
tion. 1593,  after  which  ensued  the  great  debates  de 
aiixiliix  with  the  Dominicans,  the  protagonists  on 
both  sides  being  Spaniards.  (See  CuNfiREnATio  DE 
At-xiLiis;  Grace,  Controvei«ie8  on.) 

Serious  as  these  troubles  were  in  their  own  sphere, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  tnat  in 
the  Society,  as  in  all  Cathf)lic  organizations  of  that 
day,  Spaniards  played  the  greatest  rAles.    W  hen  we 

enumerate  their 
great  men  and  their 
great  works,  they 
defy  all  comparison. 
This  consideration 
gains  further  force 
when  we  remember 
that  the  success  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Flan- 
ders and  in  the  partji 
of  Italy  then  united 
with  the  Spanish 
crown  was  largely 
due  to  Spanish  Jes- 
uits; ancl  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Portugal,  which 
country  with  its  far- 
stretching  colonies 
was  also  under  the 
Spanish  Crown  from 
15.S1  toKMO,  though 
neither  theorganiza- 
tion  of  the  Portu- 
guese .Jesuits  nor  the 
civil  government  of 
the  country  it.«elf  was  amalgamated  with  thot<e  of  Spain. 
But  it  was  in  the  more  abstract  sciences  that  the 
Spani.sh  genius  shone  with  its  greatest  lustre;  Toledo 
(d.  ^rm),  Molina  (ItiOO),  de  Valentia  (1(?03),  Vii.«que« 
(1604),  Sudrez  (1617),Ripalda  (164S).de  Lugo  (Um) 
(qo.v.) — these  fonn  agroiip  of  unsurpassed  brilliance, 
antl  there  are  quite  anunil)er  of  others  almost  »Hjually 
remarkable.  In  moral  theologj',  Si'mchi  z  (1610),  Azor 
(1603),  Salas  (1612),  Castro  Palao  (1<«3),  Torres 
(Turrianus,  1(W5),  Ei«cobar  y  Mendoza  (H569).  In 
Scripture,  Maldonado  (1.583),  Salmer6n  (1585),  Fran- 
ci.s<-o  Ribera  (l.Sgi),  Prado  (l.WS),  Pereira  (1610), 
Sancio  (1628),  Pineda  (1037).  In  si'cular  literature 
mention  may  be  made  es]>ecially  of  de  Isla  (q.  v.), 
and  Baltasar  (iraeidn  ( l.'iS-l-lti58),  author  of  the 
"Art  of  Worldly  Wisdom"  (El  ordeulo)  and  "El 
criticon",  which  s<'ems  to  liave  suggesiwl  the  idea 
of  "Robinson  Crus<M'"  to  Defoe. 

Following  the  almost  universal  cu.stom  of  the  later 
seventeenth  centun,',  the  kinf?s  of  Spain  geni-rally 
had  Ji-suit  confessors;  but  their  ailt'Hipts  at  ref«»nn 
were  too  often  rendere<l  ineffective  by  court  in- 
trigues. This  was  es])ecially  the  case  with  the 
Austrian,  Father,  later  Cardinal,  Everard  Nidhard 
(conf<^>sor  of  Maria  Anna  of  .\ustria).  and  P^rc 
I)aubenton,  confessor  of  Philip  V.  After  the  era  of 
the  great  writers,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Spanish 
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Jesuits  is  to  be  found  in  their  larec  and  flourishing 
forriftn  mission.^  in  Peru,  Chile,  New  Granada,  the 
Philippines,  Paraguav,  Quito,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  "  Missions ',  below.  They  were  served  by 
2171  Jesuitfl  at  the  time  of  the  Suppression.  Spain 
itself  in  1749  was  divided  into  five  provinc«>8:  Toledo 
with  659  members,  Caiitile,  718;  Aragon,  (504;  Seville, 
6C2;  Sardinia,  300;  total,  2943  members  (1342  priests) 
in  15IS  houses. 

Portugal. — At  the  time  when  Ignatiu.s  founded  his 
onler  Portugal  was  in  her  heroic  age.  Her  rulers 
were  men  of  enterprise,  her  universili«*  were  full  of 
life,  her  trade  routes  extended  over  the  then  known 
world.  The  Jesuits  were  welrometi  with  enthusi- 
asm and  made  good  u.m>  of  their  op|M>rlimities. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  traversing  Portuguese  colonies 
and  settlements,  pn>ceedetl  to  make  his  splendid 
missionary  conquests.  These  were  eontinucil  by  his 
confreres  m  such  distant  lands  as  Abyssinia,  theC^ongo, 
South  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  by  Fathers  Nunhes, 
hilveira,  Acosta,  Femandes,  and  others.  At  Coim- 
bra,  and  afterwards  at  Evora,  the  .Society  made  the 
most  surprising  progress  under  such  professors  as 
Peiirt)  de  F«;nseca  (d.  1599).  LuLs  Molina  (d.  IftOO), 
Christovfio  (lil,  Se- 
basti&o  de  .Abreu, 
etc.,  and  from  here 
ab*o  comes  the  first 
comprchensive.M'rics 
of  pnilas(>|/hii'al  and 
tbeologiciil  text- 
books for  stu<ient-'< 
(see  C o  N  I  M  B  H  I- 

CEN8E8).  With  the 
advent  of  Spanish 
monarchy,  l.'Wl,  the 
Portugut'se  Jesuits 
suffered  no  k'ss  than 
the  rent  of  their 
country.  Luis  Car- 
valho  joine<l  the 
Spiini.sh  opponents 
of  Father  Acqua- 
viva.  and  whiii  the 
A|>ostolic  collector, 
Ottavio  Accoram- 
boni,  launchoil  an  in- 
terdict against  tho 
Government  of  Lis- 
bon, the  Jesuits,  es- 
pecially Diego  de  Are<la,  l>ecamc  involved  in  the 
undignified  strife.  On  the  other  hand  they  played 
an  honourable  part  in  the  restoration  of  Portugal's 
Uberty  in  lt>40;  anil  on  its  success  the  difficulty 
was  to  restrain  King  Jo&o  I\'  from  giving  Father 
NIanuel  PVmandes  a  .seat  in  the  Cort«»,  and  employ- 
ing others  in  diplonuitic  missions.  Amongst  these 
Fathers  was  Antonio  Vieira,  one  of  Portugal's  most 
eloquent  orators.  Up  to  the  Suppression  Portugal 
and  her  colonists  sui)i>orted  the  following  mis.sions,  of 
whi<'h  further  notices  will  be  found  elsewhen*.  (!oa 
(originally  India),  Malabar,  Ja|>an,  China,  Brazil, 
Maranli&o.  The-  Portuguese  province  in  1749  num- 
bered S61  members  ('.\SA  priests)  in  49  hou.ses. 
(See  also  Vieira.  Antonio;  Mai-aorida,  Ga- 
briel.) 

France. — Th«'  first  Jesuits,  though  almost  all  Span- 
iards, were  trained  and  tnatle  their  first  vows  in 
France,  ami  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  in  France 
have  always  been  of  exceptional  import iince  for  the 
bod}'  at  large.  In  early  years  its  young  men  were 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  there  as  Ignatius  had 
been.  Thev  were  hos])itably  rec«>ive<l  by  Guillaume 
du  Prat,  Bi'slioji  of  Cli-rmont,  whose  h6lrl  grew  into 
the  College  de  Clermont  ( l.')'>0).  afterwards  known  as 
Louis-le-Grand.  Padn-  \\t\\i\  was  the  first  re<'tor, 
but  the  public  classes  did  not  begin  till  l.'itH.  The 
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Parlement  of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonne  resisted  vehe- 
mently the  letters  patent,  which  Henry  H  and,  after 
him,  Francis  II  and  Charles  IX,  had  granted  with 
little  difficulty.  Meantime  the  same  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont had  founde<i  a  sei-ond  college  at  Billom  in  his 
own  diocese,  which  was  ojiened  on  2ti  July,  1556,  be- 
fore the  first  general  congregation.  Colleges  at  Mau- 
riac  and  Pamiers  soon  «ollowed,  and  between  15<»5 
and  1575  others  at  Avignon,  Cliamb^ry,  Toulouse, 
Rodez,  Venlun,  Nevers,  liordeaux,  Pont-i-Mou.sson; 
while  Fathers  Coudret,  AugiT,  Roger,  and  Pellet ier 
distinguished  thems<-lves  by  their  ajjostolic  labours. 
The  utility  of  the  order  was  also  shown  in  the  Collo- 
quies at  Poi-ssy  (1.5<)1)  ami  St-Germain-«'n-Laye  by 
Fathers  I^inez  and  Pissevinus,  and  again  by  Pather 
Brouet,  who,  with  two  com{>anion8,  gave  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  plague-stricken  at  Paris  in  15<)2;  while 
Father  Maldonado  lectunnl  with  striking  effect  both 
at  Paris  and  Bourges. 

Meantime  serious  trouble  was  growing  un  with 
the  University  of  Paris  due  to  a  number  ol  pettv 
causes,  jealousy  of  the  new  teachers,  rivalry  with 
Spain.  Clallican  rest-ntmcnt  at  the  enthusiastic  d<'vo- 
tion  of  the  Jesuits  to  Rome,  with  perhaps  a  spic<*  of 

Calvinism.  A  law- 
suit for  the  <'losing 
of  Clermont  College 
was  instituteii  before 
the  Pnrlemeid,  and 
I'jitienne  Pasquier, 
coun.sel  for  the  uni- 
versity, delivere«|  a 
celebrate<l  plaiilttytr 
against  the  Jesuits. 
T  he  Pnrl  r  m  e  n  t, 
though  then  favour- 
aljle  to  the  order, 
was  anxious  not  to 
irritate  the  univer- 
sity, and  came  to  an 
indecisive  s<-ltle- 
ment  (5  .\pril,  l.'j<>5). 
The  Jesuits,  in  spile 
of  the  nnal  licem*, 
were  not  to  be  in- 
corporat<Hi  in  I  he 
university,  but  they 
might  continue  the^r 
lectures.  I'nsjitisficMl 
with  this,  the  uni- 
versity retaliated  by  preventing  the  Jesuit  scholars 
from  obtaining  degrees;  and  lal<'r  (  l.'i73-6),  a  feud  was 
maintained  against  Father  Maldonado  (q.  v.),  which 
was  eventually  cIoschI  by  the  intervention  of  Gregory 
XIII,  who  ha<l  also  in  1572  raised  the  College  of 
Pont-A-Mousson  to  the  dignity  of  a  univer>4it}'. 
But  meantime  the  more  or  less  incessant  wars  of 
religion  were  devastating  the  land,  and  from  time  to 
time  several  Jesuits,  especially  .Auger  and  Manare, 
were  acting  as  army  chaplains.  They  ha<l  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1,')72); 
but  Maldiinado  was  afterwards  rieputeii  to  m-eive 
Henrj"  of  Navarre  (afterwanls  llenr>'  IV)  into  the 
Church,  and  in  many  jilaces  the  Fathers  were  able 
to  shelter  fugitives  in  their  houses;  and  by  remon- 
ntranw  and  intercession  they  saved  many  lives. 

InuiHtliately  after  his  coronation  (1.57.5)  Henry  III 
cho.se  Fiilher  Auger  for  his  confessor,  and  for  exactly 
two  himdred  years  the  Jt-suit  court  confessor  became 
an  institution  in  France;  and,  j»s  French  fjishions  were 
then  influential,  every  Catholic  Court  in  time  fol- 
lower! the  pn-cedent.  Consi<lering  the  difficulty  of 
any  sf>rt  of  control  over  autocratic  sovereigns,  the 
institution  of  a  court  confe.s.sflr  wxs  well  adapted  to 
the  eircumstunces.  The  <Krasi<inal  aliuses  of  the 
offic<'  which  occurred  are  chiefly  to  Ih'  attributed 
to  the  exorbitant  powers  veste<l  in  the  autocrat, 
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which  no  human  piidance  could  save  from  periods 
of  decline  and  degradation.  But  this  was  more 
clearly  seen  later  on.  A  crisis  for  French  Catholi- 
cism wa-s  near  when,  after  the  death  of  Francois, 
Duke  of  Aniou,  1584,  Henri  de  Navarre,  now  an  apos- 
tate, stood  heir  to  the  throne,  which  the  feeble  Henry 
III  could  not  possibly  retain  for  long.  Sides  were 
taken  with  enthusiasm,  and  />a  nainte  ligue  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  ('hurch  (see  League,  The; 
Gmse,  HorsE  of;  France).  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the 
Jesuits  to  a  man 
should  have  re- 
mained cool,  when 
the  whole  popu- 
lace was  in  a  fer- 
ment of  excite- 
ment. It  was 
morally  impos- 
sible to  keep  the 
Jesuit  friends  of 
the  cxai/^« on  both 
sides  from  partic- 
ipating in  their 
ext  renie  mea><urc8. 
Auger  and  Claude 
Mutthieu  were 
respectively  in 
the  confidence  of 
the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  the 
Court  and  the 
Jycague.  Father 
Acquaviva  suc- 
ce<Hied  in  with- 
drawing both  from  France,  though  with  gr<>at  difTiculty 
and  considerable  lota  of  favour  on  either  side.  One  or 
two  he  could  not  control  for  some  time,  and  of  thesethe 
mont  remarkable  was  Henri  Samerie,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  became  later  army 
chaplain  in  Flancfers.  F'or  a  year  he  passe*!  as  diplo- 
matic agent  from  one  prince  of  the  League  to  another, 
evatling,  by  their  means  and  the  favour  of  Sixtvi.s  V, 
all  .-\c«|uaviva's  efforts  to  get  him  back  to  regular  life. 
But  in  the  end  discipline  prevailed;  and  Acquaviva's 
ortlers  to  respect  the  consciences  of  both  sides 
enabled  the  Society  to  keep  friends  with  all. 

Henry  IV'  made  much  use  of  the  Jesuits  (especially 
Tule<lo,  Possevinus,  and  Commolet),  although  they 
had  favoured  the  I/cague,  to  obtain  canonical  absolu- 
tion and  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  in  time  (l(i04) 
took  P6re  Coton  (q.  v.)  as  his  confessor.  This, 
however,  is  an  anticipation.  After  the  attempt  on 
Henry's  life  by  Jean  Chastel  (27  December,  L594), 
the  ParUment  of  Paris  took  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Society  with  fury,  perhajw  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  they  had  been  among  the  most 
extreme  of  the  Leaguers,  while  the  Society  wiis  among 
the  more  moderate.  It  was  pretended  that  the 
Society  was  respon-sible  for  Chastel's  crime,  becati.»»e 
he  had  once  been  their  student:  though  in  truth  he 
was  then  at  the  university,  The  librarian  of  the 
Jesuit  College,  Jean  Ouignard,  was  hanginl,  7  Janu- 
ar)",  1595,  because  an  old  book  against  the  king  was 
found  in  a  cupboard  of  his  room.  Antoine  Arnauld, 
the  eklcr,  brought  into  his  plauinyer  before  the  Parle- 
mfnt  every  possible  calumny  again.st  the  Society,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days 
and  France  in  a  fortnight.  The  decre<'  was  execute*! 
in  the  districts  subject  to  the  FarUment  of  Paris, 
but  not  elsewhere.  The  king,  not  being  yet  canoni- 
cally  absolved,  did  not  then  interfere.  Bvit  the  pojje, 
an<i  manv  others,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  revocation 
of  the  decree  against  the  onler.  The  matter  was 
warmly  debated,  and  eventually  Henry  himself  gave 
th»'  j>ermi8sion  for  its  readmi.'wion,  on  1  Sept.,  1()03. 
He  now  made  great  use  of  the  Society,  founded  for  it  the 


great  College  of  I^a  Fl^che,  encourage*!  its  missions 
at  home,  in  Nonnandy  and  IV-am.and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foreign  mi.ssions  inCanailuand  the  Ix-vant. 

The  Society  immediately  began  to  increa.se  rapidly, 
and  counted  thirty-nine  colleges,  besides  other  hoijses, 
and  1135  religious  before  the  king  fell  under  Havnil- 
bc's  dagger  (1610).  Thi.s  was  matle  the  occasion 
for  new  assaults  by  the  ParletmtU,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  Mariana's  book  "De  rege"  to  attack  the 
Society  as  defenders  of  tyrannicide.  Suarez's  "De- 
fensio  fidei"  was  burnt  in  1614.  The  young  king, 
Louis  XIII,  was  too  weak  to  curb  the  jxiricvien- 
(aireg,  but  both  he  and  the  [XH)ple  of  France  favoure<i 
the  Society  so  effectively  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1643  their  numbers  hat!  trebled.  They  now 
had  five  provinces,  and  that  of  Paris  alone  counted 
over  13,000  scholars  in  its  colleges.  The  confessors 
during  this  reign  were  chanj<e<l  not  unfn'quenlly  by 
the  mananivres  of  Richelieu,  and  include  P^res 
Arnoux  deSdguiron,  SufTn^n,  Caussin  (q.  v.),  Sinnond, 
Dinet.  Ilichelieu's  policy  of  8tip|K>rting  the  fJcr- 
man  Protestants  against  Catholic  Austria  (which 
Caussin  resisted)  proved  the  occasion  for  angrv  po- 
lemics. The  ( lerman  Jesuit  Jacob  Keller  was  Ijclieved 
(though  pr(M)f  of  authorship  is  altogether  wanting) 
to  have  written  two  strong  naniphUt.s,  "Mystcria 
politica"  and  "Admonitio  an  Ludovicum  Xlll", 
against  France.  The  books  were  bumctl  by  the 
hangman,  as  in  1626  was  a  work  of  Father  Santarelli, 
which  touched  awkwardly  on  the  pope's  power  to 
pronounc*'  against  princes. 

The  politico-religious  history  of  the  Society  under 
Louis  XIV  centres  round  Jansenism  (see  Jansenu's 
AND  Jansenism)  and  the  lives  of  the  king's  confessors, 
especially  P^res  Annat  (HW5-<50).  Femer  (1660-74), 
La  Chaise  (q.  v.)  (1674-1709),  an<l  MicI.el  Le  Tcllier, 
(q.  v.),  (1709-15). 
On  24  May,  1656, 
Blaise  Pascal  (q.  v . ) 
published  the  first 
of  his  "Provin- 
ciales".  The  five 
propositions  of 
Jansenius  having 
been  condemne<l 
by  papal  author- 
ity, Pascal  could 
no  longer  defend 
them  openly,  and 
found  the  most 
effective  methot!  of 
retaliation  was  sat- 
ire, raillery,  and 
countercharge 
against  theSoci4'ty. 
He  concludetl  with 
the  usual  evasicm 
that  Jansenius  did 
not  write  in  the 
.sen.se  attributed  to 
him  by  the  pope. 
Thc"Provinciale»" 
were  (he  first  note- 
worthy example  in 
the  French  lan- 
guage of  satire 
written  in  studiously 
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polite  and  modenilc  Icriiis:  and 
their  great  lileniry  merit  appealed  powerfully  to  the 
French  love  of  cleverness.  Too  light  to  beefTcctively 
answen-*!  by  refutalitm,  they  wen*  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  envenomed  to  do  great  and  lasting  harm; 
although  they  have  fretjuenfly  been  pn)ved  lo  mis- 
represent the  teaching  of  thf  Jesuits  by  «>iiii.ssions, 
alterations,  inlc-rjiolations,  and  false  cutitcxts.  notably 
by  Dr.  Karl  Weiss,  of  fJratz,  "P.  .Antonio  de  Escobar 
y  Mendoza  als  Moralthtsiloge  in  Pascals  Beleuchtung 
und  im  Licbte  der  W'ahrheit ". 
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Thn  cause  of  the  Jesmita  was  aUo  coinproiniscd  tiy 
the  various  quarrels  of  I^mis  XIV  with  lnno<*nt  XI, 
eMpociftllvoon<!<  riiiiiK  ihi x  and  t he (lallican articles 
of  KW2."  (See  Ixwis  XIV  and  Inmm  ent  XI.  The 
different  standpoints  of  thcne  artielos  may  help  to 
illustrate  the  differences  of  view  prevalent  within 
the  order  on  this  subject.)  At  first  there  was  a 
tendency  on  both  sides  to  spare  the  Frem-h  Je«uit«. 
Thev  were  not  at  that  time  asked  to  subscribe  to 
the  daUwaa  articleai  while  Innomit  overlooked  their 
adheranw  to  the  kiog,  in  hu|>cii  that  their  modera- 
tion mighf'  bring  about  peace.  But  it  «M  hardly 
powiible  that  they  should  e.sea|)e  all  troableB  under  ft 
domination  .so  pres-sinK-  Loui.-*  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  all  the  French  Jesuits  under  a  vicar,  inde- 
pendent (if  the  general  in  Roiiu'  Hcforc  tnal  i  i< 
this  known,  he  recallwi  nil  his  .Jouit  suhjccts,  and  nil, 
cwn  the  assistant,  Prrc  Fontaiin',  rcliinu'd  to 
I'ViLin-c.  Then  h<-  ])ro]>os(Hl  thi>  si'[),iral  ion,  which 
Th\  r>ns  ( inrizi'il.  z  lirrnly  icfiiscd-  Tile  pnn  incials 
of  ihe  live  l-n-nch  .lesuit  provinces  iiuplorcil  the  king 
to  desi.st,  which  he  eventuallv  did  1'  ha«  been 
allegmi  that  a  i)ap«l  tlecrec  forbidding  the  reception 
of  novices  betwe<»n  ItkSl-O  wa«  Usued  in  nuni.shinent 
of  the  French  Jesuits  giving  support  to  Louis  (CW^- 
tilieau<Joly) .  The  matter  is  alluded  to  is  the  Brief 
of  Suppression;  but  it  is  still  obscure,  and  would 
aeem  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  Chinese  rit<« 
than  with  the  difitculties  ia  France.  Except  for  the 
interdict  on  their  echoda  in  Paris,  1716-29,  by  Car> 
dinal  de  Noailles.  the  fortunes;  of  the  order  were 
very  eabn  and  {irosporous  during  the  ensuing  gen- 
eration. In  1719  the  French  Jesuits  were  tmided 
into  five  provinces  wi(h  members  da  fi>llows:  France, 
891;  Aquitaine,  4;i7;  Lyons,  77  i;  TduKhis*  .  *)">.'); 
Champagne,  594;  total,  33oO  (ITliU  pnc^ts;  in  1,')8 

M.iiTrtiitiii/.f  Thr  first  Jemiit  to  labour  hw  wa.s  Bl. 
Peter  Fabcr  \-  :,  ',vho  won  to  th<'ir  ranks  HI  I'l  icr 
Canisius  (q.  v.),  to  whojw  lifelong  diligcm-*'  and  emi- 
nent lioiinesfl  the  rise  and  pro8i>erily  of  the  (lerman 
provinces  are  e.«pccially  due.  lu  1556  there  were  two 
provinces,  South  Gernianv  (G«rmania  Suiwrior,  up  to 
and  including  .Mainz)  nod  North  ( icnnany  {Rhcnatia, 
or  Ovmania  Inferior,  indllding  Flanders).  The  first 
reaidenoe  of  the  Society  wa.4  at  Cologne  (1544),  the 
first  college  at  Vienna  (\hr>2).  The  Jesuit  colleges 
were  aoon  eo  poptilar  that  they  were  demanded  on 
every  side,  faster  than  they  ooula  be  supplied,  and  the 
greater  Kroiips  of  these  beoame  freah  pcovineei. 
Austria  branched  off  in  1563,  Bohemia  in  1623, 
l'l:iTui>  i>  )i:ul  hrromc  two  Separate  provinces  by  iril2, 
atid  liluiii  laiiil  al^)  two  provinces  in  1626.  ,\l  that 
time  th(^  Hvc  <  ii-nnan-speaking  provinces  mitnhm  d 
over  J(X)  collrncs  and  academiris.  But  mi-atiwliile 
all  GfriiKUU  was  in  ♦unnoil  with  thi-  Thirtv  ^'eara 
War,  which  had  so  far  j:orir,  lit'tuTalh-,  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  powers.  In  ItVJ!)  i  ;iia<>  the  I'l -fifuttoni- 
edikt  (sec  CorxTEH-ft>u'f>KMATTON),  by  which  the 
emperor  rcilistributed  with  papal  sanction  the  old 
church  property,  which  bad  been  recovered  from  the 
usurpation  of  the  Protestants.  The  Society  received 
large  grants,  but  was  not  much  benefiterl  thereby. 
Some  bitter  controversies  ensued  with  the  ancient 
holders  of  the  propertieB,  who  went  often  Benedic- 
tines; and  many  or  the  aoqnisitions  were  lost  again 
during  the  next  period  of  the  war. 

The  sufferings  of  the  order  during  the  second  period 
were  grievous.  Kven  before  the  war  thev  had  been 
svstematically  persecute<l  and  driven  into  exile  by 
the  Protestant  prin  •  -  wh  'iH  v<  r  thi^i  liud  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  Iftis  till  V  wi  I.  !>Htii.Hli(  il  from  Btthetnia, 
Moravia,  and  Sili  -ia;  ami  after  the  ailvent  of  (iti-:- 
tavus  Ad<)l()hus  (h»*  violence  fn  tvhifh  tln  v  were 
liable  was  increiused.  The  fan.it  iral  [iroixis-d  of 
banishing  them  for  ever  from  Gcnnany  was  made  by 
hhn  in  1631,  and  again  at  Frankfort  in  16S3;  and 
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this  counsel  fif  hatri^l  a(  <]iiired  a  hold  which  it  stQI 
fxcrii.M*«  oviT  the  (icriiian  Protestant  mind.  The 
initial  8Ucceas<»s  of  the  C'athol!<  s  of  cotir^c  excited 
further  antipathies,  especiiUly  as  the  great  generals 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  ana  Piccolomini  had  Ijeen  Jesuit 

fitipils.  During  the  siege  of  Prague,  164S,  Father 
'la<  hy  successfully  trained  a  corps  of  students  for 
the  defiance  of  the  town^  and  was  swarded  the  mural 
crown  for  his  services.  The  province  of  I'pper 
Rhine  alone  hjest  seventy-wven  Fathers  in  the  nod- 
bospitaU  or  during  the  fighting.  After  the  Peace 
of  WestiihaUat  1648,  the  tide  of  the  Counter^Befar* 
nation  had  more  or  mw  nent  itself.  The  foundation 
period  had  passed,  and  there  are  few  external  events 
to  clironicle.  The  last  notable  conversion  was  that 
if  Prince  Fmlerick  Augii.*lus  of  .<a\ony  ilti!i7i, 
aftcrwimls  King  of  Poland.  Faihci>  \ota  ami 
SaliTiio  laftcrwiiriis  a  cardinal)  were  intittmti'ly  con- 
nected ^^  ith  his  rnnv(T-ion.  Within  iheuall^  of  their 
college-^  and  in  tho  (luiti  hi'.>  throui;hoiit  tlii'  country 
the  work  of  tcachinjc.  wriuug,  and  preachiiiK  contin- 
ued unabated,  while  the  Storms  of  conlniversy  rose 
and  fell,  and  the  di.«tant  missions,  especially  China  and 
the  Spanish  missions  of  South  America,  claimed 
scores  of  the  noblest  and  most  high-spirited.   To  this 

Eeriod  belong  Philipp  Jenigen  (d.  1704)  and  Frana 
lunolt  (d.  1740),  perha|)s  the  greatest  (lennan 
Jesuit  pn'achcrs;  Tschunick,  Joseph  Schneller,  and 
Ipwtius  Wun  aoquirea  an  almost  equally  great 
reputation  in  Austria.  In  1749  the  German  prov- 
inces counted  as  follows:  (Irrmania  Superiatf 
lOtiO;  I.«wer  Rhine,  772;  Upper  Rhine,  497;  .Austria, 
1772;  Bohemia,  1239;  total,  .'i.MO  members  (2'>5S 
priests)  in  ;i07  houses,  (See  also  the  Index  volume 
under  title  "Society  of  .Ji  sus",  and  >ijch  names  MS 
IV'CiUi,  Bn;^-^''!!,  Urouwer,  Drccliwl,  Lohner,  etc.) 
illungary)wav  ineluil<!<l  in  the  province  of  Au.stria. 
'VTxr-  chief  jtatron  of  the  order  wai«  Cardinal  I'.<1»- 
mj'my  u).  v.).  The  conversion  of  Swt  ilen  was  .M-veral 
unic^i  attempted  by  Gennan  Joints.  )im  (h«'v  were 
not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  country.  King  Jolm  III, 
however,  wlu)  had  married  a  Polish  princess,  was 
actually  converte<l  (1578)  through  various  missions 
by  Fathers  Warsiewicz  and  Paaaevinus.  the  latter 
accompanied  by  the  English  Father  Wiffiam  Good; 
but  the  kin^  had  not  the  courage  to  persevere. 

gueen  Christina  (q.  v.)  in  1<>.>I  was  brought  into  the 
hufdi,  largely  through  the  ministration  of  Fathers 
Maoedo  and  Gasati,  having  gi\-on  up  her  throne  for 
this  purpose.  The  Austrian  Fathers  maintained 
a  small  reaidenoe  at  Moscow  from  16S4  to  1718, 
whieli  had  been  opened  by  Father  Vota.  (See 

I'ossi;VlNtTS.) 

f /*r»i''f;)</.'VBI.  Peter  Canisius,  who  visited  Poland  in 
tlV  train  oT  the  lesate  Mantuato  in  l.'j.'iR.  «iirrccdcd 
ill  ariiinaliiii;  Kinc  Sicismund  t<<  i  iierijetic  ilefenee  of 
Caihitlicisiii,  and  Hisheip  Hosiiis  of  l-'.niil.itKi  founded 
the  college  of  Rraunsberg  in  15H4,  which  with  that 
of  Vilna  (1569)  became  centres  of  Catholic  activity 
ffl  north-eastern  Kurope.  King  Stephen  Rathory,  an 
earnest  patron  of  the  order,  founded  a  Rutheninn 
College  at  Vilna  in  1575.  Fiom  1588  Father  l  et  or 
Skargs  (d.  1612)  made  a  great  impression  by  his 
preaching.  There  were  violent  attaieks  against  the 
Society  in  the  revolution  of  1607,  but  after  the  vie- 
tory  of  Sigismtmd  III  the  .fesuits  more  than  recovered 
the  erotmd  lost;  and  in  16(\S  the  province  could  be 
subdivided  info  Lithuania  .intl  Poland.  The  animus 
against  th'-  ,T(  -r,it>  howe\  i  r  vented  it.'^'lf  at  Cmcow 
in  1612,  I liroiiKii  the  s<iiniloii.«  satire  entitled  "Mo- 
nita  secreta"  tq.  v.),  King  Casimir,  who  lia'i  oiieo 
been  a  Jesuit.  fnvoure<l  the  !^<>cictv  nf>f  n  little:  so  too 
(ii'l  Soliirski.  atul  fii^  iv'iiiipMiirii  to  vi-lii-\  \  iroiia  from 
the  Turks  (1  tin;})  w.os  due  in  jiai  t  to  the  cxhortatiuns 
of  Father  Vota,  his  confessor,  .\itiotig  the  great 
Polish  missionaries  are  numbered  Benedict  Herbet 
(d.  1593)  and  Bl.  Andrew  Bobob  (q.  v.).  In  1766 
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the  Polish  provinces  were  readjusted  into  four: — 
Greater  Poland;  I>>«fler  Poland;  Lithuania;  Massovia, 
counting  in  all  23o9  religious.  The  PolUh  Jesuit.s, 
b<>sideH  their  own  missions,  had  others  in  Htoekholra, 
Russia,  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  and  Persia. 

(See  CkACOW,   r.MVKR.sITY  OF.) 

iHelffiiim.-^'hv  first  settlement  was  at  Louvain  in 
1M2,  whither  the  students  in  Paris  retired  on  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
looti  Uihadeneiru  obtain«»d  legal  authorization  for  the 
Soeiety  from  I'hilip  II,  and  in  ).5<>4  Flanders  became 
a  separate  proviniH*.  Its  beginnings,  however,  were 
by  no  means  uniformly  pro«pert)us.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  was  cold  and  suspicious,  while  the  wars  of  the 
revolting  provinces  told  heavily  against  it.  At  the 
Pacification  of  Chent  (1576)  the  Jesuits  wi're  offered 
an  oath  against  the  rulers  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
they  firmly  refuse*!,  and  were  driven  from  their  houses. 
But  this  at  last  won  for  them  Philip's  favour,  and 
under  .\lexan»ler  Famese  fortune  tumeii  completely 
in  their  favour.  Father  OlivQr  Manare  became  a 
leader  fitted  for  the  occasion,  whom  Acquiviva  him- 
self gr«'<'te<l  !is  "Pater  Provinciie".  In  a  few  years 
a  number  of  well-establishe<i  colleges  ha<l  be«'n 
foundeil,  and  in  1012  (he  province  had  to  be  .siib- 
dividinl.  The  Flandro-Belfficn  counted  sixteen  colleges 
and  the  (lalU>-IUlgicn  eighteen.  All  but  two  were  day- 
schools,  with  no  preparatory  classes  for  .small  boys. 
They  were  workeil  with  comparatively  small  staffs 
of  five  or  six,  siimelimes  only  three  pn)fe.><s*)rs,  though 
their  scholars'  might  count  a.s  many  hundretls.  Teach- 
itig  WH-'<  gnituitou.s,  but  a  suHicient  foundation  for  the 
supfxirt  of  the  tesichers  was  a  necesxiry  pn-liiiiinary. 
Though  preparatorj-  and  element  ary  e<hicat  ion  was  not 
yet  in  fa.-'hion,  the  care  taken  in  teaching  catechism 
wa-x  most  elalMirate.  The  c|ji.s.«e?«  w«>re  regular,  and 
at  intervalsenlivene<l  with  music,  ceremonies,  mysterj'- 

Klays,  an«l  prowssicms.  These  were  often  atten<led 
y  the  whole  magistracv  in  robt-s  of  state,  while 
the  bi.shop  himself  would  attend  at  the  distribution 
of  honours.  A  .>«i>ecial  congregation  was  formetl  at 
Antwerp  in  lf>2S,  to  organize  laxiies  and  gentlemen, 
nobles  nn<l  bnurgeois,  into  Sunday-.school  teachers, 
and  in  that  year  their  cljisses  counteil  in  all  :«MXi 
children.  Similar  organizations  existed  all  over  the 
K)untrv.  The  first  communion  cUisses  formed  an 
extension  of  the  catechisms.  In  Bruges,  Bnis.s<'ls, 
and  Antwerji  between  tiOO  and  1000  attended  the 
communion  cla-sses. 

Jesuit  congregations  of  the  BU'wse*!  Virgin  were 
first  instituted  at  Home  by  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  .lean 
Leunis,  in  15<>{.  His  native  countr>'  soon  took  them 
up  with  enthusiasm.  F^ach  college  had  nonnally 
four: — (1 )  for  scholars  (more  often  two,  one  for  older, 
one  for  younger);  (2)  for  young  men  on  leaving;  (3) 
for  grown-up  men  (more  often  several) — for  working- 
men,  for  tradesmen,  professional  classes,  nobles, 

Erie*<ts.  doctorT«.  etc.,  etc. ;  (4)  for  small  boys.  In  days 
efori'  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  elementary  ediica- 
tiiin  were  regularly  organized,  and  supported  by  the 
State;  before  burial-<'lubs,  tnule-unions,  and  the 
like  prf>vided  spi'cial  help  for  the  working-man,  these 
vrxlalities  di.*r'harge<l  the  functions  of  such  institu- 
tioa",  in  homely  f:L"*hion  perhaps,  but  gratuitously, 
brinidng  tom>ther  all  ranks  for  the  relief  of  in<ii- 
gence.  Some  of  these  congregations  were  exceedingly 
pf>pular,  and  their  registers  still  show  the  names  of 
the  first  artists  an<l  s:ivants  of  the  time  (Teniers,  Van 
I>>-ck.  Rubens,  Lipsius,  etc.).  Archdukes  and  kings 
and  even  four  emperors  are  found  among  the  so<lalist8 
of  I^ouvain.  Probably  the  first  pennanent  corps  of 
army  chaplains  was  that  wtablishe*!  by  F'amcjte  in 
1587.  It  consisted  of  ten  to  twenty-five  chaplains, 
and  was  styled  the  "Missio  castrensis,"  and  la.sted 
as  an  institution  till  1660.  The  "Missio  navalis" 
was  a  kindrwl  institution  for  the  navy.  The  Flandro- 
Belgian  province  numbered  542  in  i749  (232  priests) 


in  30  houses:  Gallo-Belgian,  471  (266  priests)  in  25 
lMiu.><es.  ^ 

\Eiialinul .\VminAfH\  at  Rome  after  the  English 
.Schism  had'commence<l,  the  Society  had  great  difii- 
culty  in  finding  an  entrance  into  Kiigland,  though 
Ignatius  and  Kibadeneira  visited  the  country  in 
1531  and  155S,  and  prayers  for  its  conversion  have 
been  recited  throughout  the  order  from  IS.'Vi  to  the 
pre»i>nt  day  (now  under  the  common  designation 
of  "  Northern  Nations").  Other  early  Jesuits  exerted 
them.selves  on  behalf  of  the  Kngli.sh  seminary  at 
Douai  and  of  the  refugees  at  lyouvain.  The  effect 
of  Elizabeth's  expulsion  of  Catholics  from  Oxford, 
1563-75,  was  that  many  took  refuge  abroad.  Some 
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scores  of  young  men  entered  the  Soeiety,  several  of 
thesM'  volunteered  for  fon-iRU  mi.ssions,  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  forerunner  of  those  legions  of 
Englishmen  who  go  into  ln<iia  to  carve  out  careers 
was  the  English  Jesuit  mi.ssionarv,  Thomas  .Stephens. 
John  Vate  (aliag  Vincent,  b.  1550;  d.  after  1603) 
and  John  Meade  (see  Almeida)  were  pioneers  of  the 
mission  to  Brazil.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  first 
recruits  were  Thoma.s  Uarbishire  an<l  William  (lood, 
followed  in  time  by  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  (q.v.) 
and  Robert  Persons.  The  latter  w.as  the  first  to  con- 
ceive and  elaborate  the  i<lea  of  the  English  mission, 
which,  at  Dr.  Allen's  request,  was  undertaken  in 
December.  1578. 

Ii<'fore  (his  the  Society  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  English  College,  Rome  (see  Enolish  College), 
by  the  jwpe's  command,  19  March,  157S.  But  diffi- 
culties ensued,  owing  to  the  miseries  inherent  in  the 
estate  of  the  religious  refugi-es.  Many  came  all  the 
way  to  Rome  exjiecting  pensions,  or  scholarships  from 
the  rector,  who  at  first  became,  in  sjjite  of  himself,  the 
dispen.ser  of  Pope  Gregory's  alms.  But  the  alms 
soon  failed,  and  .several  scholars  had  to  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy.  Hence  disappointments  and  storms 
of  grumbling,  the  records  of  which  reatl  sadly  by 
the  side  of  the  consoling  accounts  of  the  martyr- 
doms of  men  like  Campion,  Cottam,  Southwell, 
Walpole,  Page,  and  others,  and  the  labours  of  a 
He.vwood,  Weston,  or  (ierarn.  Persons  and  Crichton 
too,  falling  in  wi(h  (he  idea,  so  common  abroad,  that 
a  counter-revolution  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart  would 
not  be  <lifficult,  made  (wo  or  thre**  political  missions 
to  Rome  and  Ma<irid  (15S2-H4)  before  realizing  that 
their  schemes  were  not  fciusible  (.see  Pf.rson.«»). 
After  the  Armada  (q.  v.).  Persons  induced  PhiUp  to 
establish  more  sf'minari<'s,  and  hence  the  foundations 
at  Valladolid.  St-Omer,  and  Seville  (15Sy,  1592. 
1593),  all  put  in  charge  of  the  English  Jesuits.   On  the 
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other  hand  they  suffered  a  wetback  in  the  so-callod 
Appelliint  controversy  (1598-1602),  which  FVench 
diplomacy  in  Rome  eventually  made  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  operating  againflt  Spain.  (8m  Bi«ACKWELl; 
Garnkt.)  The  assistance  of  France  and  the  influence 
of  the  French  CouDter-ReConnatioii  vnm  now  on  the 
whole  highly  bmeficiiiL  But  mittiy  who  took  refuge 
at  Paris  became  aceustomed  to  a  Gtulican  atmoqdmc, 
and  hence  perbans  some  of  the  reicaliflt  views  about 
thi-  O.iih  of  Allegiance  and  some  of  the  excite- 
mcnt  in  tho  ilcbate  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bish- 
ops of  Cb;il<v'<iiiri,  (if  w  hich  nion-  brliuv.  The  feeling 
oi  tension  i-ontiim<'(l  uiiiil  the  mijsfrioikj  of  Patani. 
CVmn,  and  RdM  tti,  lOia  41  Though  the  first  of 
these  was  ?«oMir\v h:it  husiilc,  ho  wits  rernlled  in  1637, 
aiui  hi-  surcfssors  hrounht  al>otit  a  i>i'acc.  too  soon 
to  be  interruptoii  Ijy  tVif^  Civil  War,  IGll-tiO. 

Before  1606  tin  I^ncltsh  Jeauits  had  founded  houses 
for  others,  but  neither  they  nor  "any  other  English 
ortler  hiul  yet  erected  houses  for  themselves.  But 
during  the  so-called  "F'oundation  Movement",  due 
to  many  caus*^  but  ^-specially  perhaps  to  the  siinitt- 
lus  of  the  C>>unter-Reformation  (q.  v.)  in  France, 
a  full  equipment  of  institutions  was  eHtal>lii«hed  in 
Flanders,  llhe  novitiate,  begun  at  Louvaio  in  1606, 
was  movvd  to  Ltege  in  1014,  and  in  1622  to  Watten. 
The  houae  at  IMgs  waa  continued  ae  the  aeholnwticiltf^ 
and  the  house  of  third  probation  was  at  Ghent  1020. 
The  "mission"  was  made  in  1619  a  vice-province, 
and  on  21  January,  1623,  a  province,  with  Fr.  Rich- 
ard Blount  :is  lii'st  pro\  incial;  and  in  1631  it  was  able 
to  undertake  thi-  lorciKn  mission  of  Mar>land  (see 
below)  in  Ihf  oM  Snrli  ty  The  Fn>jli>h  Jesuit,-'  at 
this  period  aiso  reacheti  ihrir  nr'  alcst  minihtTN.  fii 
1621  they  were  211,  in  163(1,  :i74  In  the  latter  year 
their  total  revenue  amounte«l  to  4rj,(isti  sriult  (almost 
£11,000).  After  the  Civil  War  both  tncmh.  rs  and 
revenue  fell  off  very  considerably.  In  lti49  there  were 
only  204  members,  and  23,0.'»5  scudi  revenue  (about 
£5760);  in  1645  the  revenue  was  only  17,405  actuU 
(about  £4:i50^. 

.Since  Elizabeth's  time  the  martyrs  had  been  few — 
one  only,  the  Ven.  Edmimd  .\rrowsmith  (q.  v.), 
in  the  Kign  of  Charles  1.  On  28  October,  1623, 
hnd  oecumd  "the  Doleful  EvoMong".  A  congr»- 

ganvta  of 
the  floor 

gave  way.    f  atriers  urury  and  Kediale  with  61 

(perhaps  100)  of  the  congregation  were  killed.  On 
14  March.  li'>2S,  n  .Touit.-;  were  .sci/.nl  ,it  St. 
•Jnhn's,  ("IrrkenwcU,  \v  ith  a  larcc  number  of  papers. 
The-e  tr<iulil<.-.  h<>wi'\er.  were  light,  coniiiared  with 
thf  sufferinns  riurinu  the  Comnionwe.ihh,  when  the 
list  of  martyrs  and  cdtifi  s-fir-  went  u|i  to  ten.  As  the 
Jesuit»  deiH'iided  sn  mui  h  mi  the  country  families, 
they  were  sure  to  suffer  ^^overely  by  the  war,  and  the 
college  at  St-()iner  was  nearly  beggared.  The  old 
trouble  about  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  revived 
by  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and  "the  three  questions" 
proposed  by  Fairfax,  1  Au^st,  1647  (see  White. 
i'^OMAs).  The  representaliv«M  of  the  secular  ana 
regular  clerg>',  amongst  them  Father  Henry  More, 
were  called  upon  at  snort  notice  to  mibecribe  to  them. 
They  did  so,  More  thinking  he  might,  "eooiidering 
the  iwooofl  of  the  preamMe".  whidt  qaaUied  tin 
worde  of  the  oath  oonaiderabiy.  But  the  provin- 
cial, Fr.  Silesdon,  recallwi  him  from  England,  and 
he  was  kept  out  of  office  for  over  a  year;  a  punish- 
ment which,  even  if  ilra>ti'-  fnr  his  otTenr  i.,  <  annot  be 
reffretted,  as  it  pri i\ ideniially  led  to  ius  writing  (he 
lii.-^tnry  of  the  luiKlisli  .b-suit-j  down  to  the  year  lO.'i.T 
("Hist,  iiiissionis  aiiKlieaiia'  Sorv  Jesu.  ab  anno  salutis 
MDl.XXX".  St-Olnet,  lt>(.<li. 

With  the  He.xtoration,  ItkM),  came  a  period  of 
greater  calm,  followtvl  by  the  worst  teiniK-st  of  all, 
Oates's  plot  (q.  v.),  when  the  Jesuits  lost  eight  on 
the  aenfiold  ana  thirteen  in  priaon  in  five  yean,  1078- 
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83,  Then  the  period  of  greatest  proeperify  under 
King  Jrimps  II  (1686-8).  He  gave  them  a  college, 
and  a  public  chapel  in  8omereet  House,  made  Father 
Petre  hie  aUnoner,  and  on  11  November,  1687.  a 
member  of  hia  Privy  Oooneit.  He  alao  choae  Fatner 
Warner  aa  hia  confeoaor.  and  enoounged  the  preach* 
ing  and  eontrovefeiee  wnidi  were  carried  on  with  no 
little  fruit.  But  this  spell  of  prosperity  lasted  only  a. 
few  months;  with  the  Revolution  of  1(W8  the  Fathers 
regained  their  patrimony  of  pf  rseeution.  The  la.st 
Jesuits  to  die  m  prison  were  Fathers  PouUon  and 
Ayiworth  (1690-1092).  William  Ill's  repre-ive 
leiii.slatintj  did  not  have  the  mlended  effect  of  >  \ier- 
niiniiting  the  Catholics,  but  it  did  reduri-  them  to  a 
pros<TilH'(}  and  ostrarizetl  botiy.  Theiu  efi.nvard 
the  annals  of  the  English  .lesiiii.-  show  Utile  that 
is  new  or  striking,  thougii  their  nunib*^r  and  works 
of  eharity  were  vvi>ll  maintained.  Most  of  the  I'ai  liers 
in  England  were  chaplains  to  gentlemen's  families, 
of  which  posts  they  held  ttwfy  a  hundred  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  m 

The  church  hnr  under  which  the  P'nglish  Jesuits 
worked  was  to  some  extent  special.  At  iinut  ind<>(>d 
all  was  tmdefined,  seeuUirs  and  regt^ara  living  in  true 
happy-family  .style.  M,  bowevCT,  orgauiaation  dcvel- 
opea.  friction  between  parts  eiNllil  not  always  be 
nvoiaiedL  and  lenBlation  became  neeessAr>'.  By 
the  inatfttttion  of  the  arehprieat  (7  March,  1598),  and 
by  the  subsequent  modincalions  of  that  institution 
(6  April,  1599;  17  August  .  1601 ;  and  5  October,  1602), 
various  occasions  for  friction  were  retnoved.  and  prin- 
ciples of  stable  f;o\ernment  were  introduied.  As 
soon  as  Queen  Henri'^tta  .Maria  set'ined  able  to  pro- 
tect ft  bishop  in  luiKhuid,  bishojK,  yf  Chaiwtlon  i« 
jmrlUnu  inudihum  were  8»^nt,  m  162:{  and  162.5. 
I'he  second  of  these,  Dr.  Riehnrd  Smith,  endeavoured, 
without  h,t\  iiij:  the  necessary  fai  iilt\-  from  Rome,  to 
intnxluee  the  episcopal  approbation  of  confes.sors. 
This  led  to  the  Brief  "  Britannia",  9  May,  1631 ,  which 
left  the  faculties  of  regular  missionaries  in  their  pre- 
vious immediate  dependence  on  the  Holy  .See.  But 
after  the  iastitution  of  vicars  .\postulic  in  1686,  by 
a  Decree  of  9  October,  lti95,  regulars  were  ^ligfd 
to  c^tain  approbation  from  the  bishop.  There  were 
of  course  many  other  matten  thnt  needed  settlement, 
hot  Uie  diAcaKieaor  the  poeition  in  Ktidand  and  the 
distanee  from  Rome  nuufe  legislation  mow  and  diflt- 
cult.  In  1745  and  1748  Decrees  were  obtained, 
against  which  appeals  were  lodge^l;  and  it  was  not 
till  31  May,  17.5.3,  that  the  "Refjula;  missionis'  were 
laid  down  by  Benedict  XIV  m  the  Const  iiiiiion 
"Apostolicum  minisienum"  which  regulated  •'ccle- 
siastical  adminwtratitm  until  the  iH«»ie  *if  the  Consti- 
tution "RoinaiKis  I'ontifices"  in  lss.1.  In  the  year 
of  the  .'supi)ri-ssion,  1778.  ilie  Kngli.-^h  .bsuits  riimi- 
brred  271.  '  See  ('(u  kin.  luns  .VHu;  Cre«\<.  ki.l:  Km^ 
LisH  CoNrEssoKS  AND  Martviv*;  .Mohk,  Hknky; 
Pknai.  Laws;  Perso.vs,  Robert;  Petre,  ^wi  I>i)- 
wAHn;  Plowden;  Sabran,  Louw  ok;  SotmrwELL; 
Spenser,  John;  Stephens,  Thomas;  Rboford.) 

Ireland. — One  of  the  first  commi-s^it^ns  which  the 
popes  entrusted  to  the  Society  was  tbut  uf  acting  as 
envoya  to  Ireland,  fathers '8ahoer6n  and  Brouet 
numaoed  to  reach  Ulster  duriiw  the  Lent  of  1M2; 
but  the  immense  difliculties  oT  the  sitUBtian  after 
Henry  VIIT's  sueeessBs  of  1.541  made  it  Impoasble 
for  them  to  live  there  in  safety,  much  lejvs  to  dfchargc 
the  functions  or  to  commence  the  reforms  which  the 
pope  had  entrust  I ■(!  iii  th'  in.  1  ndrr  (^ueen  Mary  the 
Jesuits  would  have  rt  turned  h;Mi  iherebef  ii  men  ready. 
There  wen*  indeetl  already  a  few  Iru*h  novic»'s,  and  of 
these  David  Wonlfe  returned  to  Ireland  em  20  Janu- 
uar>-,  l.'iCd.  with  ample  Ajio-iolie  faculties.  He  pro- 
cured candidates  for  tin-  aHN's  eiiJi)tied  by  l^lizabfth, 
kept  open  a  grammar  .school  for  sotne  years,  and  sent 
several  novices  to  the  order;  but  he  waa  finally  inv- 
1,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Oontuient.  A 
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little  later  the  "  Irish  mission"  waa  ro^ilarlv  organized 
under  Iri^fh  superiore,  bei^nninfi;  with  hr.  Richard 
Fleminn  (d.  1590),  professor  at  Clermont  College, 
and  then  Chanrellor  of  the  University  of  Pont-i- 
Muu.s.«on.  In  IGOO  the  mission  numbered  seventy- 
two,  forty  of  whom  were  priettts,  and  eighteen  were 
at  work  in  Ireland.  By  lfil7  this  latter  number  had 
increased  to  thirt j'-eight ;  the  rest  were  for  the  most 
part  in  training  among  their  French  and  Spanish 
eonfri^res.  The  foundation  of  colleges  abroad,  at 
Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  and  Lisbon,  for  the 
e<lucation  of  the  clergj',  wjw  chiefly  due  to  Father 
Thomas  White  (d.  1622).  They  were  consolidated 
and  long  managi<d  by  Fr.  James  Archer  of  Kilkenny, 
afterwanU  mi.x«ionary  in  Ulster  and  chaplain  to 
Hugh  O'Neill.  The  Irish  College  at  Poitiers  wa.s  also 
under  Irish  Jesuit  direction,  as  was  that  of  Rome 
for  some  time  (see  Irish  Colle(je,  in  Rmmk). 

The  greatest  extension  in  Ireland  was  naturally 
during  the  dominance  of  the  Confederation  (lfl42-.'>4), 
with  which  Father  Matthew  O'Hartigan  wa-s  in  great 
favour.  Jesuit  colleges,  schools,  and  residences  then 
aniounte<l  to  thirte<'n,  with  a  novitiate  at  Kilkenny. 
During  the  Puritan  domination  the  number  of  Jesuits 
fell  again  to  eight<'en;  but  in  UiS5,  under  Janiea  II, 
there  were  twenty-eight  with  .seven  residences.  After 
the  Revolution  iheir  numlx'rs  fell  agiiin  to  si.\,  then 
ttitK'  to  si'ventwn  in  1717,  and  to  twenty-eight  in 
17.>.'».  The  Fathers  sprang  mostly  from  the  old 
Angjo-Norman  families,  but  almost  all  the  miHsion- 
aries  spoke  Irish,  and  miiwionar>'  labour  was  the  chief 
oei'upaiion  of  the  Irish  Jesuits.  Fr.  Robert  Roch- 
ford  .net  up  a  school  at  Youghal  as  early  as  1575; 
university  education  was  given  in  Dublin  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  until  the  buildings  were  aeizetl  and 
handful  e)ver  to  Trinity  College;  and  Father  John 
Austin  kei)t  a  flourishing  school  in  Dublin  for  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  Suppression. 

Some  account  of  the  work  of  Jesuits  in  Ireland  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  on  Fathers  Christopher 
Holj-wood  and  Henry  Fitzsimon;  but  it  wa«  abroad, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Irish  genius  of  that 
day  found  its  wi<lest  recognition.  Stephen  White, 
Liike  Wadding,  cousin  of  his  famous  Franciscan  name- 
sake, at  Mmlrid;  Ambrose  and  Peter  Wadding  at 
DiUingen  and  Gratz  respectively;  J.  B.  Duiggin  and 
John  Ix)mbard  at  Ynrea  and  Antwerp;  Thomas  Com- 
erford  at  Comiwstella;  Paul  ShcrlocK  at  Salamanca; 
Richard  Lynch  (l(ill-7fi)  at  Valladolid  and  Sala- 
manca; James  Kelly  at  Poitiers  and  Paris;  Peter 
Plunkelt  at  L(>gl)orn.  Among  the  distinguished 
writers  were  William  Bathe,  whose  "Janua  lingua- 
rum"  iSalamanca,  IfilH  was  the  basis  of  the  work  of 
Commi-nius.  Bernard  Routh  (b.  at  Kilkenny,  1695) 
wa»  a  writer  in  the  " M^moirra  de  TW'vou.v"  (1734- 
4;i),  and  a.s»wte<l  Montestjtiieu  on  his  dealh-bed.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  missions  O'Fihily  waa  one  of  the 
first  ap<)stlesof  F'ariiguay,  an<l  Thomas  Lynch  was 
provincial  of  Brazil  at  the  tiin<' of  the  Suppirssion.  M 
this  time  al.<<o  Roger  Mogluire  was  working  in  Marti- 
ni«4Ue.  and  Philip  O'Reilly  in  Ciuiana.  But  it  was  the 
mission-field  in  Ireland  itself  of  which  the  Irish  Jesuits 
thought  most,  to  which  all  else  in  one  way  or  other  led 
Up.  Their  labours  were  principally  spent  in  the  walled 
cities  of  the  old  Kngli.sh  Pale.  Here  (hey  kept  the 
faith  vigorous,  in  spile  of  persecutions,  which,  if 
iionietimes  intermitted,  were  nevertheless  long  and 
se^xre.  The  first  Irish  Jesuit  martyr  was  Ednnmd 
O'Donnell,  who  suffered  at  Cork  in  1575.  Others  on 
that  li.Mt  of  honour  an':  Dominic  Collins,  a  lav  brother, 
Youghal.  \m2:  William  Boyton,  Cash'el,  1647; 
Fathers  Nettem-ille  and  Bathe,  at  the  fall  of  Dro- 
gheda,  ir>19.  Fr.  David  dalway  worked  among  the 
•cattered  and  persecuted  (laels  of  the  Scottish  Isles 
and  Highlands,  until  hi.«  death  in  1643.  (See  also 
FrrzsfMoN;  .Mai-onk;  O'Donnei.l;  Talbot,  Peter; 
lumu  Cvursxaoas  amd  Mabttbs.J 
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Scotland. — Father  Nicholas  de  Gouda  was  sent  to 
visit  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1562  to  invite  her  to 
send  bishops  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  power  of 
the  Protestants  made  it  impossible  to  achieve  this 
object,  but  de  Gouda  conferre<l  with  the  queen  and 
brought  back  with  him  six  young  Scots,  who  were  to 
prove  the  founders  of  the  mission.  Of  these  Edmund 
Hay  soon  rose  to  prominence  and  was  rector  of  Cler- 
mont College,  Paris.  In  1584  Crichton  returned 
with  Father  James  Gordon,  uncle  to  the  Karl  of 
Huntly,  to  Scotland;  the  former  wa.s  capturitl,  but 
the  latter  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and  the 
Scottish  mission  pro{)er  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  him,  «nd  Father  Edmund  Hay  and  John  Drury, 
who  came  in  1585. 
The  Eari  of  Huntly 
became  the  Catho- 
lic leader,  and  the 
fortunes  of  his 
party  passed 
thrfiugn  many  a 
strange  turn.  But 
the  Catholic  vic- 
tory of  Glenlivet. 
in  1594,  aroused 
the  temper  of  the 
Kirk  tosuchapitch 
that  James,  though 
averse  to  severity, 
was  force*!  to  ad- 
vance against  the 
Catholic  lords  and 
eventually  Huntly 
was  const raine<l  to 
leave  the  country 
and,  then  return- 
ing, he  submitted 
to  the  Kirk  in  1597. 
This  put  a  term  to 
the  spread  of  Catholicism;  Father  James  Gordon  had 
to  leave  in  1595,  but  Father  Abercroinby  succeeded 
in  reconciling  ,\nne  of  Denmark,  who,  however, 
did  not  prove  a  verj'  courag«"ous  convert.  Meantime 
the  Jesuits  luul  been  given  the  nianiigement  of  the 
Scots  College  founden  by  Mary  Stuart  in  Paris, 
which  was  successively  removed  to  Pont-A-Mousson 
and  to  Douai.  In  1600  another  college  was  founded 
at  Rome  and  put  under  them,  and  there  was  also  a 
small  one  at  Madrid. 

After  reaching  the  English  throne  James  was  bent 
on  introducing  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and  to 
reconcile  the  PresDytenans  to  this  he  allowed  them 
to  (xinwcute  the  Catholics  to  their  hearts'  content. 
By  their  barbarous  "excommunication",  the  suffer- 
ing they  inflicted  was  incredible.  The  soul  of  the 
resistance  to  this  cruelty  was  Father  James  Anderson, 
who,  however,  becoming  the  object  of  special  searches, 
had  to  be  withdrawn  in  1611.  In  1614  Fathers 
John  Ogilvie  (q.v.)  and  James  Moffat  were  sent  in, 
the  former  .suffering  martvrdom  at  Glasgow,  10  March, 
1615.  In  1620  Father  Patrick  Anderson  (q.v.)  was 
tried,  but  eventually  banished.  After  this,  a  short 
()eriod  of  peace,  1625-7,  ensue<l,  follow***!  by  another 
persecution  1629-30,  and  another  period  of  peace 
Defore  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  civil 
wars,  16;i8-45.  There  were  about  six  Fathers  in  the 
mission  at  this  time,  some  chaplains  with  the  Catho- 
lic gentr>',  some  living  the  then  wild  life  of  the 
Highlanders,  esp'cially  during  Montrot*e's  campaigns. 
But  after  Philiphaugh  (H145)  the  fortimes  of  the 
royalists  and  the  Catholics  underwent  a  sjid  change. 
Among  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
was  Father  Amlrew  I.^-slie,  wh«i  has  left  a  lively 
account  of  his  prolonge*!  sufferings  in  various  prisons. 
After  the  Restoration  (1660)  there  wits  u  ru'w  |M-riod 
of  peace  in  which  the  Jesuit  nii.s.sionaries  reaped  a 
con^derable  harvest,  but  during  the  disturbances 
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caused  by  the  Covenanters  (q.v.)  the  {K>r>iCcution  of 
Catholics  was  renewtHi.  .iHtncs  II  favoured  tbeni  as 
far  aa  be  oould,  appointing  Fitthors  James  ForbeH 
and  Thomas  I^tterson  chaplHins  ar  Hulyrood,  where 
a  aehool  waa  also  oiienod.  After  the  lievolution  the 
Fathen  wen  aealtered,  but  leturaed,  though  with 
diminiihing  numbers. 

tbnOKt.—A.  Gnwrml. — Mon.  hiHoriea  Soe.  yen.  ed-BoDBUS 
OtmMi,  1894,  in  pragron);  Orlandini  (continued  la  twa 
tf  Baccrini,  JofVANi.T,  nmi  Cobdara).  HUI.  Sof.  Jtm,  ISAO- 
ttSt  (8  \oU.  fcil..  Konip  and  AntwtTp.  ini5-l7An),  and  Sup- 
pttmtnt  (Home,  IS5!>);  Babtou,  Drlt'  utoria  drtta  a>mp.  di 
Gttik  (6  voU.  fol.,  Komr.  lH«»-73);  CRrtTiNCAi-JoLT.  Hitt.  dt  Ux 
tomp.  de  Jttui  lanl  3  voU.,  Paris.  1H59);  l».  N.,  Tkt  JrtuUi: 
thtir  PouniUttioH  ami  //ii/ory  (l^omlon,  IN70);  (WEaNsj, ilirtM  Atr 
Cttek.  dtr  GudUeliaft  Jtau  (.VIanat4>r,  1876);  CarAbs,  AUattt^' 
graphtciu  Sut.  Jr»u  (Porix.  tWN));  HElMnrcHBB.  Die  (Mm  wtrf 
Xanoreoaitunm  der  katkoliifhrn  Kirchr,  III  (PwlrrlHjrn,  ISOS), 
S--2SK.  contains  an  cxwllrnt  hiljlicigriiiiliy ;  ((Ji  iJ«NriJ.  dia 
uUfUux  dt  la  tomp.  de  Jina  (Utrecht,  1741).  Non-CBlboUc: — 
^nui-Z'icKtJEii  in  RmltncinLMr  SMfc  nMl»  •.  v.  JtauiUnardtm 
HammmOluch,  Hi*l.  jttuilin  onfinti  (Fniikfort.  1.^3);  H<m- 
pmUMm.  Hilt.  }rtuil>r,i  iZiirirh.  10191. 

B.  I^rticulur  Comifrn " — ll.il.v. — T\<x-hi-Vbkti  hi.  .•-fcrui 
dlito  CMiip.  di  G.  in  Italut  (Kome,  laiO,  in  praigreas) .  S<  hinosi 
AMB  SaNTAOATA,  Ittorui  dtUa  eomp.  di  O,  mfptltmttnte  al  reono 
di  NdpoH  (Naplra.  1706  57):  AuiBltn.  Lt  AMm  (Palermo, 
1702);  .\orii-EB»,  iVi>rinri<r  Sirulir  Soe.  Jttu  re*  (fttla  (Palfrmo, 
17:)"  -lOi;  ('M'ri.i.tj;TTi.  /  jrnnti  t  Ui  rrjmWim  rf»  Vrnrtia  (W-n- 
icr'.  ls7.il;  Kavako,  I.O  uluilui  i/i  fadura  t  Ut  cump,  de  O.  (Venice, 
1n77i 

Simin.  — A>Ti<M^.  Ilitl.  dt  III  cump.  d«  J.  tn  la  OMtrnaa  d* 
£fl;»iflu  iMailrid.  1W12,  .i  viiN,.  in  prrwrriw);  AlAASAlk  CAmiM- 

.!  ri.i  ]>  Ux  ftmp.  ./<■  J.  rti  I  t  (ir.irififni  ./<  Tnlrdo  (MjkIiM,  1710); 
I'HAT.  //kI.  dii  I'.  HilMf'ritryrn  !  I'nrii,  lH4iJ). 

PortiiKnI.  Tt  i  >  •  f  hrunita  de  la  eomp.  de  J,  na  provintit  J$ 
Pnriuo<il  ■;<  iiiiiibru.  l<V45-7t;  FhaS'CO,  St/nop.  nnnal.  Sim-,  /mm  fit 
l.utiliinia  nil  nnno  I  ',0  fid  ITi'  (AuKsburs.  IT^il);  TeixbiRa, 
Vofum.  jMirn  it  Ai>(.        Jrstiilan  rm  PiirtiiQnt  (Oiiiiibrii,  ISiW). 

Kranci'. — Fotyl'KRAr,  llnl.  de  la  eomp.  de  J.  rn  Fmncr  (Paris, 
1910>;  CaRAVOM.  AmM*.  inttl.  euiurrnanl  la  cump.  de  J.  (23  vol*., 
Paris.  lOBil.  Lm  parlemrnu  tl  Im  jfatitlm  (Paris  lMi7); 

Prat,  Mtm.  paw  »rrrir  i  Vhitl.  du  P.  Uruuel  iPuy,  ISSA);  loRM, 
StehtTtht*  hitL  rur  la  eomp.  de  J.  en  Franr*  du  lempM  du  P.  CalMI, 
IS0i-l  t'  (Lyon*.  IK'il);  Ideu.  Mitldoniil  el  I'unirrrnlf  dt  Pari* 
(Paris.  l8.Vi);  Donahi  ui;.  1,'nniv.  de  Pitna  rt  /.«  j^.-uilet  rPnri^, 
|hM<):  PlAOKT.  I,'i!ithli"rmi  ril  det  J-'tuilen  rii  f'ruurr  l.',:,<> 

(Lrydcn,  1N1)3);  CiiumiaT.  JU«  jttuHe*  el  leun  teurrtt  <)  Atiffnan 
(Avignoo.  INimt. 

Gcrnian.\  ,  t  ie.  A<iRic«iJk  (ninlinurd  !>>'  Fuotto,  Kropf). 
Hisl.  pror!  .Site.  Jrtu  iiermitnue  mperinrui  (ISifl  lilit)  rs  voU., 
Ail4phurK  and  Miinirh,  1727 -M);  Hanbes.  Rhein.  .Iklen  tue 
Ontk.  dt*  JtMilmorden*  16ii-«i  (l8'Jii):  Janmmcn,  //m(.  o/  th* 
Gtmtan  Aqilr.  tr.  Caawna  (tendon.  1905-10);  DuHa.  Oueh. 
dtr  Jtntiltn  in  dm  fAmltm  dfulMrJter  Zunoe  (Fri-iburg,  1907); 
Kaoi.ss,  h»kmi»ehen  Pror.  ler  C.  J.  iVi.-nna,  IftlO); 

RctrrKNBKHii.  ilist.  Soe.  Je*u  ad  Hhritum  lajmnrrm  iC'oloffnc, 
17M):  AroRSTO,  />»  rebu*  Sot.  Jttu  in  rrono  Polonur  (Cracow, 
1H20):  P0U.AIID,  The  Jetuilt  in  Poland  (Oxfunl.  IKH2I;  7.AI.KVRKI, 
Hint,  of  the  ../  Jr.;,  in  Pnl.tnd  liri  IN.li-.li.  1H1»I(  KIOC).  Ii.i  \i, 
T'.t  Je'ntif  in  »  >•,:■•  l;ii--i.i  nil  I'mIi-Ii,  1^71,  Fr-  Ir..  I'lirif,  r^--i.  ; 
Plk:RUNU,  .1  nl*>nu  Poxbi  rini  r;ii*^iit/  wio^copi/irvi  :  I  SVl^ ,  Kosn.  -  ki, 
Hitt.  Soe.  Jetu  LiUtuanuxtrum  arovincialium  i\Niliiji.  17t>d); 
HcHMlDL,  Hill,  S«e.  Jt*u  prow.  Bohemia,  l-ji^  l(ia.i  (Prague, 
17-17  .VI);  Soriicn.  Hitt.  fro*.  AuUriu  Hoc.  Jttu,  I64O-ISOO 
(M.  nim,  174111;  STEivHrBRR,  OmA.  Aa  CoM,  Om ■■iiiciw»-lfii»- 

gancum  1  FrtiburR,  IWI.i). 

Belxium. — Manahc.  Oe  relm*  See.  Jt*»  wwnilllllrflil,  od. 
Dki  PLACE  (Mon-nrt-.  1s.m;>:  Waloacr,  Hi*!,  prm,  namb*-Mf»- 

ccr  .">'»r.  Jriii  anni  I  rix  ((ihcnt.  Iti(i7). 

I.i.kIiiihI.  IrrlarMl,  Sinlland.  Folet,  Reeordt  of  Ike  F.iu;hth 
Prut,  ti/lhe  Soe.  Jetti*  iiirluii<'s  In«h  and  S<'otcli  Jesuit >.  1  l,oii<lon. 
I877i;8PIt.I.'«ANN.  Ihr  enuli*ehrn  Manner  unler  Klt:nli'th  '.n  /  ':S.1 
(Fmburv.  1S>H.;  Fi>Kiit;s-I.KiTH,  .\nrr.  «/  .sv..«i.^  r„ihu!n-t 
(F^iinlmrgh.  ISV".);  Idem,  Mem.  of  ScjU.  Cnth.  (I^ndon,  IIKH)); 
IlixMV,  Jlirrnui  IgnalHina  <l.)ublin.  1S»<));  ll>EM,  [>i*tinaui*h»d 
Irishmen  0/  the  X  VI  century  (I.ondon,  IH94);  Mr.rKR,  Kni/land 
und  die  kath.  Kirrhe  unter  KUiuibtih  (Ituiiit-,  I9KI);  Moiip.  //n/. 
prof,  An^icana  (.st-Omrr.  KifiO);  Pewmins.  jWi-i?mir».  <-<l.  I'i>i^ 
tMM'mCatlt.  Heeord  Society,  II  (I.<WKb>o,  I.SWi.  IK97).  iii;  PuLUCN. 
PoUiie*  afthr  Eng.  Calh.  under  Btitabeth  in  The  Month  (IxmdoB, 
IMM-S):  Tau.ntom.  The  JtnaU  m  BngUind  (Umdon,  1901)! 

MusiONS. — No  Sphere  of  relicious  aetivity  is  held 
ill  greater  eateem  among  the  Jeauits  than  that  of 
the  fweign  miaeionB;  and  from  the  hefnnning  men  of 
the  hif^Mat  flfta,  like  St.  Franr Lm  Xnvier,  have  hern 
devoted  to  this  work.  Ilenee  porhitpH  it  is  thai  n 
better  idea  may  In-  fiintn-il  uf  ihi'  .li"-iiit  riiis.siini.-;  liy 
reading  the  lives  uf  i\>  nn  ni  ini'-iun  iiii-s,  which  will 
b<'  f<iuii<l  iiiiilcr  tlifir  n  <|n  i  ir.i'  niiincs  -ire  liiijcx 
Vol.),  thai)  fpiiti  tlif  fr. Unwind  iiDiiri  .  in  wliidi  .-ittrt)- 
tion  has  rn  Iw  runtirM  il  in  t;.  iirr:il  t.ij.i.^. 

India. — \\  in-n  the  Societv  began,  the  great  colon- 

iaing  powere  were  Portugal  ana  I^Nun,  The  career 


I  soomr 

of  St.  FruDci.s  Xiivier  v.),  so  fur  as  its  geofcraphical 
dinciion  and  linii(j<  were  concerned,  wa«  largely 
determined  by  the  PortuRueHe  aettlementfl  in  the  East 
and  the  traae  routes  followed  by  PortuKuoic  mer- 
obantJ4.  Arriving  at  Goa  in  I.S42,  he  evanKeliaed 
first  the  WR8tem  eoast  and  Ceylon,  in  1.54.')  he  waa 
in  Malacca,  in  1540  in  Japan.  At  the  same  time  he 
pushed  forward  hie  few  aawatanta  and  catediiata  into 
other  centres;  and  in  15S3  est  out  for  China,  tmt  died 
at  the  year's  end  on  an  island  off  tlie  coast.  Xavier's 
work  was  carried  on,  with  Goa  as  headquarters, 
and  Father  Barzasus  as  successor.  Father  Antonio 
Criminal!,  the  first  mart  vr  of  (he  Societv,  haul  snfTered 
in  1549,  ami  Father  .\icn<ii  z  f  ill  iwed  in  1.W2.  In 
1579  Ble^jMNl  Ktidiilph  .\«  i|u;ivi\  :i  visited  the  Court 
of  Akhar  the  (Iroat.  but  withnut  pi  rriiancnt  elTcot. 
The  great  impulse"  of  coiiversiiiiis  lame  after  \'en. 
Riibert  lie  Xiihili  v.)  deelared  hiniself  a  Hrahtnin 
Siinn^Axi,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Hruhminx  (KiOlj). 
At  'lanjore  and  elsewhere  he  now  made  in)n)er)s<' 
numbers  of  converts,  who  were  allowed  to  ke^-p  the 
di.'«tinctions  of  their  castes,  with  many  relixious  cus- 
toms; which,  however,  wen>  eventuiUly  (after  much 
controversy)  oondemned  by  lienedict  XIV  in  1744. 
This  condemnation  pnxluce*!  a  depreKsing  effect  on 
the  mission,  though  at  the  very  time  Fathers  Lopea 
and  Aoosta  with  singular  heroism  devoted  them- 
advea  for  HIb  to  the  service  of  the  Pariahfl.  ThcSup> 
preasion  of  the  Society,  lAkk  fbUowed  soon  after, 
eoropleted  the  deM>htion  of  a  OQCa  proKfic  minionary 
field.  (Sec  Malabar  Ritxs.)  mm  Goa  too  were 
organized  missions  on  the  east  roast  of  Africa.  The 
Abyssinian  mission  under  Fathers  Xurihes,  Ovii-do, 
and  I*ae.x  |ji..ite<i  with  varied  fortuno  for  civer  a  een- 
tury,    I.')."».')-lti!Ht   ^ee  .\IIVSSIM.^,   I,  7t)  I .     The  mi.-*- 

sion  4in  the  Zambesi  under  I'aihers  ."^ilveira,  .Aeosta, 
iiixl  Fernandez  was  but  sh.  *;  1 -In  i  il;  so  tCH)  w:i.s  the 
work  of  Father  ( lovea  in  AiiffnLi.  In  the  seventeenth 
retiUiry  the  inis.-^ioliaries  peliit  rated  inio  Tibet, 
Fathers  Desideri  and  Freyre  rearhinn  Lha.sa.    (  Mhi-ra 

()ushed  out  in  th»'  I'ersiaii  mi.ssion  from  t)rmus  us 
ar  as  Ispahan.  Al>out  17U(J  the  Persian  missions 
counted  4a),(KK)  Catholics.  The  aottthsm  and 
eastern  coast.s  of  India,  wiih  Ceylon,  were  comprised 
after  ItilO  in  the  separate  province  of  Malabar,  with 
an  independent  French  mission  at  Pondicoerty. 
Malabar  numbered  forty-eeven  misaionarica  (Fioir> 
tuguese)  before  the  Suppression,  ^ribile  the  Ircnch 
muBk»a  counted  22.   (Bee  Hahxubbn.) 

Japan.— The  Jt^>ane8(<  mission  (see  Jafan,  VIII, 
306)  gradually  developed  into  a  province,  hut  the 
seminary  and  seat  of  government  remained  ai  M:i<  a(). 
By  1.>S2  llie  niimlier  of  ("lirisiiuns  wjls  est iiri;ii<ii  at 
2dO,0(N)  wiih  2:>n  rhm.  l,r>  and  r,[)  mi.^sinnari.-s.  of 
whom  '2'.i  wi  re  priests,  ami  2t)  .Japanese  had  been 
milted  to  the  Soeiety.  Hilt  1  .')S7  sjiw  tlir  be^iiniiilnr.s 
of  persecution,  and  iitioiit  the  >anie  period  beRuri  the 
rivalries  of  naiion^  ;iriil  of  (■nmp<'iinK  orders.  The 
PortuRuese  crown  had  be<'n  ivssuined  by  Spain,  and 
Spanish  merchants  introtluced  .Spani.sh  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  dn'gtirv  XllI  at  first  forbade  this 
(2,S  Jan..  I.-.S7,:.  but  Clement  VIII  and  Paul  V  (13 
December,  ItiflO;  11  .Fune,  IfiOS)  relaxed  and  repealed 
the  prohibition;  and  the  perb(>cution  of  Talc<^>-sama 
quendied  in  blood  whatever  discontent  might  have 
arben  in  ooiuequenee.  The  first  great  daughter  of 
26  missionaries  at  Nagasaki  took  place  on  5  Feb., 
imSfT.  Then  eamc  fifteen  years  of  comparative  peace, 
and  gradually  the  number  of  Christians  rose  to  about 
1,S(K).(KK»  and  the  Jesnit  missionaries  to  140  (fi.3 
jirii  -t^  In  \(\\'2  the  tx'rseciition  broke  out  ajiain, 
mm  a-mii  in  severity  till  1()22,  when  over  I'Jd  mar- 
tyrs sulTi-ri-i  Th"'  "i;ri:it  m.art ynii nn"  took  place 
on  211  ."^iptiriiber.  when  Hli<se<l  ("haiiis  ."^pinol-i 
((|  \\\  siifTi  rcd  w  ith  repre-^i  iitat  i\-es  of  (he  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans.  Fur  the  twenty  ensuing  years 
the  massacre  continued  without  mer^,  ail  Jetuili 
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who  landed  bcinR  at  oace  executed.  In  1644  Father 
Caspar  de  Anmral  was  dmwnwl  in  ut  tempt  in;;  to 
land,  and  hw  dcjith  bniURht  to  a  c\onc  the  rmtiiry  of 
niis-sionurv  ••fTorl.-f  which  the  Jej^uits  had  made  to 
bring  the  Faith  to  Japan.  The  name  of  the  Japan- 
ese province  wan  retamed,  and  it  counted  57  subjects 
in  1760;  but  the  mis^i<ln  wjis  really  confined  to  Totikin 
and  Cochin-<'hina,  whence  stations  were  established 
in  Annam.  Siam,  etc.  (see  Indo-Ciuna,  VII,  774-5; 
Marttiw,  Japane.se). 

China. — .\  detailed  account  of  this  mission  from 
1552  to  1773  will  bo  found  under  China  (III.  672-4) 
and  Martyrs  in  China,  and  in  lives  of  the  miwionaries 
Bouvet,  Brancnii.  Carneiro,  Cibot,  Fridelli,  Gaubil, 
(lerbillon,  Ilcnltrich,  Hinderer,  Mailla,  Martini, 
Matteo  Ricci.  Schall  von  Hell,  and  Verbiest  ((jq.  v.). 
From  l.'iSl,  when  the  nii.ssion  wjis  orgaiiiznl,  it  con- 
sisted of  Fortupiese  Fathers.  They  establishe*!  four 
coUeKi-s,  one  seminar>-,  and  some  forty  stations 
un<l(T  a  vir-e-provincial,  who  residwl  frequently  in 
Pekin;  at  the  suppression  there  were  54  Fathers. 
From  16s7  there  was  a  special  mission  of  the  French 
J«Kuits  to  I'«'kin.  under  their  own  superior;  at  the 
Suppression  they  numbere<l  23. 

('rnlral  and  South  America. — The  missions  of 
C«'ntral  and  Southern  .America  were  divi<ied  between 
PortuRal  and  Spain  (S4'e  .America,  1,  414).  In  1545) 
Father  Nombrega  ami  five  companions,  Portuguese, 
went  to  Brazil.  Progress  wfus  slow  at  first,  but  when 
the  languag(>s  had  b«>en  learnt,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  nat  ives  acquinfl,  progress  became  rapid.  Blessed 
Ignaeio  tie  Azevedo  and  his  thirtv-nine  companions 
were  martvred  on  their  way  thither  in  1570.  The 
mi!«*ions,  however,  pnjs^M-riNl  steadily  under  such 
leaders  as  Jos<^  Anchiela  and  John  .■Vlmeida  (qq.  v.) 
(Meade).  In  1630  there  were  70,000  converts. 
B«'f<»re  the  Suppn-s-sion  the  whole  countrv'  hrnl  been 
divide<l  into  mi.ssions,  .served  by  445  Jesuits  in  Brazil, 
and  146  in  the  vice-province  of  Maranhao. 

I'nrnguay. — Of  the  Spani.^h  missions,  the  most 
noteworthy  Ls  Paniguay  (see  Ct  ARANi  Indians; 
.\hip«>n»:«;  .\r<;extine  IIeitiilic;  Redittions  of 
pARA'iPAY).  The  i>rovinc<*  cf>ntained  564  members 
(of  whom  385  were  priests)  before  the  Suppression, 
with  113,716  Indians  under  their  charge. 

Sfesico. — Even  hirgiT  than  Paraguay  was  the 
missionary  province  of  Mexico,  which  include<i 
California,  with  .572  Jesuits  and  122,0(30  Indians. 
!.<<•<•  ali»o  CALiroHNiA  Missions;  Mexico,  pp.  258. 
2t'H\,  etc;  .\RAzr«»;  Clavic.eho;  DIaz;  DrcRfE;  etc.) 
The  conflict  as  to  jurisdiction  (1647)  with  Juan  de 
Palafox  y  Meudoza  (q.v.).  Bishop  of  Lji  Puebla,  led 
tn  an  apfK-al  to  Rome  which  wjis  de<-ide<l  by  Inno- 
wnt  X  in  1648,  but  afterwards  became  a  caute  dli- 
bre.  The  other  Spani.>ih  mi.ssions,  New  (iranada 
(Colombia).  Chile,  Peru,  Quito  (Ecuador),  were 
administere<l  by  193,  242,  526,  and  20f>  Jesuits  r(>si>ec- 
tively  (siv  .Xi.EiiRE;  .Vratcanians;  .\rawaks;  Rar- 
raaa;  Moxos  India.vs). 

United  Slnlen. — Father  Andn'w  White  (q.v.)  and 
four  other  Jesuits  from  the  Engli>h  mission  arrive*! 
in  territor>-  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
25  March.  16;}4,  with  the  expedition  of  Cecil  Calvert 
(g.  V.)  For  ten  years  they  ministered  to  the  Catholics, 
of  the  colony,  convertc<l  many  of  its  Protestant  pio- 
ne»Ts,  and  con<iui'te<l  mi.'*sions  among  the  Indians 
along  Chesiipf>ake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River,  the 
Patuxents,  .\nacostans,  and  Piseataways,  which  last 
wen-  ewpi'cially  friendly.  In  H>44  the  colony  was 
invwlnl  bv  the  Puritaas  from  the  neighlwuring  settle- 
ment of  N'irginia,  ami  Father  White  was  sent  in 
chains  to  England,  trieil  for  l>eing  a  Catholic,  and  on 
his  reloase  took  refuge  in  Belgium.  Although  the 
Calh«»lic  colonists  so<in  regained  control,  they  were 
constantly  menaced  by  their  Puritan  neighbours  and 
by  malcontents  in  the  colony  it«elf,  who  finally  in 


1692  Bucoecded  in  seizing  the  government,  and  in 
enacting  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  par- 
ticularly against  their  Jesuit  prii>sis,  which  kept 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable  imiil  the  colony 
became  the  State  of  Maryland  in  November,  1776. 
During  the  140  years  betw«-<'n  their  arrival  in 
Maryland  and  the  Stippression  of  the  Society,  the 
missionaries,  averaging  lour  in  number  the  first  forty 
years  and  then  gra<luully  increasing  to  twelve  and 
finally  to  about  twenty,  continue*!  to  work  among  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers  in  spite  of  everj-  vexation 
and  disability,  though  prevenleil  from  increasing  in 
number  and  extending  their  labours  during  the  dis- 
pute with  Ce<-il  Calvert  over  retaining  the  tract  of 
land,  Maltapany,  given  to  them  by  the  Indians,  relief 
from  ta.xation  on 
lands  devote«l  to 
religious  or  chari- 
table purposes, 
and  the  usual 
ecclesiastical  im- 
munity for  them- 
selves and  I  heir 
households.  The 
con  t  roversy  ended 
in  the  ci-sjsion  of 
the  Mattapany 
tract,  the  mi.ssion- 
arie}<  retaining  (he 
liuid  they  had  ac- 
quirwl  by  thecon- 
ditions  of  planta- 
tion. Prior  to  the 
Suppression  they 
had  establishi'd 
mi.ssions  in  Marj*- 
land,  at  St. 
Thomas,  White 
Marsh,  St.  Ini- 
goes,  Leonard- 
town,  still  (liH2) 
under  the  care  of  Jesuits,  and  a\sn  at  Deer  Creek, 
Freilerick,  an«l  St.  Joseph's  Bohemia  Manor,  besides 
the  many  Ic^s  permanent  stations  among  the  Indians 
in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphiii,  Conewago,  Lancaster, 
(;ot<henhoppen,  and  excursion  stations  sis  far  as  New 
York  where  two  of  their  number.  Fathers  Har\'ey 
antl  Harrison,  as«is(tHl  for  a  time  by  Father  Ca^e, 
had,  under  Governor  l>ingan,  minis(ere<l  as  chaplains 
in  the  forts  and  among  the  white  settlers,  and 
attempted  unsueet-ssfully  to  establish  a  school,  be- 
tween l(W3-8fl,  when  they  wereforce*!  to  retire  by  an 
anti-Catholic  a<iministration. 

The  Suppri>ssion  of  the  Swiety  altered  but  little 
the  status  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland.  As  they  were 
the  only  priests  in  the  mi.s.sion,  (boy  still  remaine<l  at 
their  posts,  most  of  them,  the  nine  Engli.sh  members, 
until  death,  all  continuing  to  labour  under  Father 
John  Lewis,  who  after  (he  Su|)pre.ssioii  had  received 
the  powers  of  vicar-general  from  Bishop  Chidloner 
of  the  Ix)ndon  District.  Only  two  of  (hem  survived 
un(il  the  restoration  of  the-  Society — Robert  Molyiieux 
and  John  Bolton.  Many  of  (hose  who  were  abroml. 
labouring  in  England  or  .studying  in  Belgium,  retumea 
to  work  in  the  mission.  .\s  a  coriiorute  IxhIv  they 
still  retained  the  j)roperti<'s  from  which  ihey  derived 
support  for  (heir  religious  iiiiiiist rations.  As  their 
numbers  decn-ax*-*!  some  of  the  mis.-.ions  were  aban- 
done<l,  or  .serve*!  for  a  time  by  other  priests  but  main- 
tained by  the  revenues  *)f  the  Jesuit  proiH-rties  *'vcn 
after  the  R*\st oration  of  the  Society.  Though  these 
propr-rties  were  regard*"*!  as  reverting  t*)  it  through 
Its  f*)rmer  members  orgatiizetl  as  the  C*>r|>*>niti*)n  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clergymen,  a  yearly  allowanee  from 
the  revenues  mafle  over  to  Archbishop  Carr«ill  liecame 
during  Bi.>*hop  Mar^-chal's  administnition  (1H17-34) 
the  basis  of  a  claim  for  such  a  iiaymenl  in  perpetuity 
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and  the  dispute  t  hus  (ir-ciusioned  was  Qot  ■ottlod  until 
1838,  undtT  Anhhi>hoi)  Eccli-sfon. 

French  Misxionn. — Tho  I-rf-m  h  missions  had  as 
bases  the  French  coIodIcs  in  Canadu,  th<>  Antilles. 
Cuiana,  ami  India;  while  Freiieh  influenic  in  the 
Mediternineiin  le<l  to  the  missions  of  the  Levant,  m 
S\Tia,  anionK  'lie  MHronit»>s  (q.  v.),  etc.  (Sec  al.so 
Guiana;  Haiti;  Maiitiniqik;  China.  Ill,  673.) 
The  Canadian  niis-iion  is  described  unaer  Canada, 
and  Missions,  CAXHoi.ir  IsniAN.  ok  Canada.  (See 
also  the  accountu  of  the  niissinn  given  in  the  articles 
on  Indian  tribes  like  the  Abonakis,  Apaches,  Cree, 
llurons,  Iroquoifl,  Ottawas;  ami  in  the  biographies  of 
the  miaaionaries  BaUloquet,  Brdbouf,  Caaot,  Char 
baael,  Chaatellain,  Chaumonot,  Cholonec,  Crepieul, 
Dablon.  DruiUettck  CSarakar,  Ooupil,  Jogaes,  ht&tmx, 
Lagrene,  Jaequea-  P.  lAHenumt,  lAmbenriOe,  LausoD. 
Le  Moyne,  RAIc,  etc.)  In  1611  Fathers  Biard  and 
MassS  arrived  as  missionaries  at  Port  Koyal,  Acadia. 
Taken  prisoners  !>>  ilie  I'-unli'li  from  Virginia,  they 
WW  sent  hiK'k  to  Fnuue  in  UUl.  In  l(i2r>  Fathers 
Mas.-it''.  Hrel>e!if.  and  Charles  I>aleniant  came  to  work 
in  and  about  (Quebec,  until  1(>2*J,  when  they  were 
forced  to  return  to  Frtiuce  after  the  FiiRlish  captured 
(jiieliee.  Hack  uKain  in  H'<i2  they  begiui  the  most  he- 
roir  missionary  period  in  the  annuls  of  America.  They 
opene<i  a  college  at  Quebec  in  1G35,  with  a  staff  of 
most  accotnpli.sln^l  professors  from  France.  For  forty 
years  men  quite  us  acrr>mi)lLshed,  labouring  under 
meradiMe  hardships,  o|H-ned  missiuna  among  the 
Indian.s  on  the  er»ast,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Saguenay,  and  on  llud.sun  Hay;  among  the  Iroquois, 
Neutral  Nation,  Petuns,  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  later 
among  the  Miamis^  Illinois,  and  among  the  tribes 
eaat  «  the  MianMiii{»  as  ur  aoutb  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  When  Canua  became  a  British  potiscssion 
in  170:1,  those  missions  could  no  longer  be  sustained, 
though  nuiny  of  them,  espeei.illv  those  that  formeo 
part  of  parodiial  settlements,  had  gradually  been 
taken  over  hy  m  <  ular  priests.  The  cflllege  at  Quebec 
was  cl(»s<'d  ill  ITtlS.  At  ilic  time  of  the  Suppression 
lh<»re  were  but  twenly-one  .Jesuits  in  Canada,  the 
last  of  whom.  Rev.  John  J.  Clhoi,  (lie<i  in  l.S(X).  The 
mission  has  licronie  famous  for  its  martyrs,  eight  of 
whom,  Hn'ln  uf,  Culiriel  I^ilemanl,  Daniel,  (larnH  T, 
('habanel,  Jogues  ami  his  companions  (loujiil  and 
Lalande,  were  deelare<i  vern  rahle  on  27  Feb.,  19!2. 
It  has  also  become  noted  for  its  literan>°  remains,  es- 
pecially for  the  works  of  the  missionaries  in  t  he  Indian 
tongues,  for  their  explorations,  especially  that  of 
Marquette,  and  fur  its  "Relations  . 

Jetuil  Relations. — The  collections  known  as  the 
"Jesuit  Helationa"  consist  of  letters  written  from 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  foreign  mission  fields  to 
their  superiors  and  brethren  in  Europe,  and  contain 
accounts  of  the  devdo^ent  of  the  misaione,  the 
labours  of  the  missionancs,  and  the  obetacles  which 
they  encountered  in  their  work.  In  March,  1549, 
when  St.  Francis  Xavicr  confided  the  mi.«sion  of  Or- 
niiis  to  Fafhrr  ( ia^jiar  Barza  us.  he  im  luiled  among  his 
in>t  ruci  ions  !  lie  i  onunission  lo  w  rile  from  I  ime  to  time 
to  ttie  college  at  ( ioa.  giving  an  account  of  what  was 
being  done  in  Orinus.  His  letter  to  Joain  Reira 
(.Malace.'i,  "it)  .lum-.  1.>1<> '  n n  im mends  similar aceotmts 
being  .sent  to  .'>t.  Ignutiu.->  at  Rome  and  to  Fiilher 
Simon  Rfxlriguez  at  Lisbon  and  is  very  exijlicil  con- 
cerning both  ihe  contents  and  the  tone  of  these 
a«-eounts.  These  instructions  were  the  guiiie  for  tho 
future  "Relations"  sent  from  all  the  fon-ign  missions 
<rf  the  onler.  The  "Relations"  were  of  three  kinds: 
Intimate  and  personal  accounts  .sent  to  the  father- 
general,  to  n  rehtl're,  a  friend,  or  a  suiK-rior,  which 
were  not  meant  for  publication  at  that  time,  if  ex^er. 
There  were  also  annual  letterK,  intended  only  far 
members  of  the  order,  manuscript  copies  of  which 
were  sent  fn>m  house  to  house,  extracts  and  analy- 
ses of  these  lettors  were  compiled  in  a  volume  entitled: 


"Liltere  annm  Soeietatis  Jesii  ml  palres  et  fnitres 
ejusdem  Societatis".  The  rule  forbade  the  communi- 
cation of  these  letters  to  jiersons  not  members  of  the 
order,  a.s  is  indieat«'<l  by  the  title.  The  publication  of 
the  annual  letters  began  in  1:")M .  wa.s  interrupted  from 
Uil  J  to  IMU,  and  came  to  an  end  in  lt>.>4,  though  the 
provinces  and  missions  continui-d  to  m'tnl  such  let- 
ters to  the  father-general.  The  third  chiss  of  h'tters, 
or  "Relations"  properly  so  calhtl,  were  written  for 
the  public  and  intended  for  printing.  Of  this  class 
were  the  famous  "Relations  ae  la  Nouvelle-France", 
begun  in  1616  by-  Father  Biard.  The  series  for  1026 
was  written  by^  Father  Charles  Laleroant.  Forty-one 
Toliunes  constitute  the  series  of  1632-72,  thirty-nine 
of  whieh  bear  the  title  "Rdations".  and  two  (1645-56 
and  165fr-£e)  "Lettrae  de  U  NouveUe-Fhoiee". 
The  cessation  of  these  publications  was  the  faidtreet 
outcome  of  the  controversy  concerning  Chinese  Rili-s, 
as  Clement  X  forbatle  (Iti  April,  167.3)  missionaries  to 
]iu)ilisli  books  or  ^Tilings  concerning  the  miSBOnS 
without  the  written  consent  of  Propaganda. 

Letters  from  tb«  mindons  were  instituted  by  ."^nint  Ignatiua. 
At  first  tbry  circulated  in  MS.  nnd  cuntainp<|  luxm-  %»  m  il  u» 
fonifin  news;  p.  g.  Lillmr  quaHrimettrtf  I  ',  voli.;,  luti-ly  printed 
in  ih*'  Monumenta  mTii*!*,  rnrtiti(>nr*il  iilwn'**.  I.ji1it  iMterm 
annua,  in  yearly-  or  (ri'Tiniai  volumca  (1581  to  IGU)  at  Uomo, 
Fltirenee.  etc.,  iiuli'x  with  Ust  vol.  Second  Series  (I6SO-54) 
Bt  Dillingpn  and  I'raauf.  The  Annml  l.ntm  were  contin>M«d, 
and  still  ninlituii-.  in  >IS..  but  verj'  irn'K<ilrirl> .  Tin'  t(>ndcncy 
»4in  to  li-uvo  lioiiic  iionn  in  MS,  tur  ifn-  liuun-  luNtunan,  am)  lo 
publiili  the  more  intcreaUns  Te|>orta  (rom  abitMul.  Uenoe  maajr 
•Hiy  kMM  «f  ilnM  aad  MMM 

■nd  tatCT  OB  tlie  wMirated  Jfafaffaiu  of  the  FTcneh  OMudlaa 

miminnn  (Pari*.  KVM  — >.  From  these  i-vpr-ip-nwinic  printed 
and  .MS.  sourws  wrrp  drawn  up  the  roUietions  -/,rt/rM  #<n- 
JianltM  et  curieuten  trrittt  par  (fuaqtie*  mMriumiirrt  de  la  romp, 
dt  Jfnu  (Paris,  1702;  frequently  reprinted  with  different  matter, 
in  4  lo  34  vo^umea.  The  oripnal  title  waa  Lettrn  ilr  quApua 
mitnnnairti);  Der  Krur-WrUhott  mit  allrrhand  WirhncKlrn  Hertn 
Mittionar.  Soc.  Jrm,  ed.  Stocklei.v  anil  dIIh  rr<  •Mi  vola.« 
AuRsburs^  GrstS.    172s—);   HuONUER.   Ijrultrhr  jmultrn  ATiS- 

tionart  (treiburg,  IH*Ji))-  For  literature  of  particular  miasioM 
see  Ihoaw  tifj<'».  I.Kei.ERry,  Prrmirr  ftablinMrment  rtr  In  /oy  doiuii 
KouTttlf-Frnncf  I  Pani.  llil'J),  tr.  Shk*  <  N>w  York.  IHHli;  CamP- 
BEIO.,  f'vinerr  friette  of  .WrfA  Arttmra  i  Ni  «  ^'.»rk.  I1»0S-H): 
Boun.NE,  .S;iniri  1(1  Amrrxca  t.S'ew  Vork.  I'JIH:;  INHKMtK,  Th* 
Jmuiif  in  SuTth  Amerim  (Bonton.  1H«>S);  Kck  hkmokteix,  /..St 
iftuU'n  et  la  NnuTfUr-Francr  nu  rrii'  eiiclr  (I'aris,  IStKl);  CbaRLJ^ 
voix.//i«/.  de  la  SinirtHr-Fninir  iParin.  IT-lt  i :  f»Mi-Bi;u.  <B.l'.), 
fiiog.  Skfti-fi  <>/  fnthrr    Ui  Whttr  an,/  ht.%  < '\>mji\m>m^,  th9 

firnt  Mtstt'fTiarxfa  of  Maryland  111  llit  MUrup<4Utin  CnthiUic  ,4/Fno- 
nar  r Knltiniorc,  1S4I):  It'KM,  HitL  Sktldt  of  the  Earl}/  Chnntxan 
M\nMin»  amono  Ihe  Indians  of  Maryland  (K!ar>'land  Hint.  .'v>c., 
S  Jan..  IHlti);  Joiikmin,  The  Founaatirm  of  Mnrutand  in  Mnry- 
Uind  lliil.  Sof.,  Fund  Puf4ical\on;  no.  18;  Kip.  Earl\)  Jrtuit  Mia- 
twnn  in  Sirrlh  .-iiFirrtrn  (New  York,  1HX2);  Ii>km,  llitt.  Scmej  from 
Ihf  (MJ  Jesuit  Miutom  (Sev  York.  1S75):  The  JeeuU  Relalioni, 
etl.  THWAiTEa  (73  vol«.,  CL  vHaml,  lS9tt-lW)l);  .Shka,  Jmit$, 
ReeoUrtii,  and  Indian*  in  Winbor,  Narratire  and  rritical  Hist,  al 
Amerim  (Roalon.  1»89):  HroHES.  Hint,  of  the  Hoc.  of  Jtnt*  in 
Karth  Ameriea.  Colmial  and  Federal  (Cl'-vcland.  1008  );  Shea. 
.7ur/,  af  the  Calk.  Church  tcUhin  the  /imi(«  n/  ihr  I'nitrd  St/ite» 
(Ni  w  York,  1H.S0  !I2/;  ."Scuall,  Hist.  reJalio  </r  nrlu  et  proareseu 
jUrt  orlkod.  iii  reono  CAiims*  ISSI-ieeo  (lUtiabon,  1073);  Rjcci, 
Opm  Itriiht,  td.  Vamni  (MaMMla,  Mil). 

ScppRESBioN.  1750-73. — ^We  now  approach  tlie 
most  difficult  part,  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Society. 
Having  enjoye<l  ven,"  high  favour  among  Catholic 
peoples,  kuigH,  prehite.'*,  and  po{>e.y  for  two  and  a 
nail  centuries,  it  .sudilenly  liecoiue.s  an  object  of 
frenzied  ho.'-tiliiy,  is  ovenvhebiied  with  obloquy,  and 
overthrown  with  dramatic  rapidity.  ICvery  work 
of  the  Jesuit.- — their  va.st  niiK-ions,  their  noble  col- 
leges, their  churches — all  i-  taken  from  them  or  de- 
f*lro\ed.  The\'  arc  batii^heti,  and  their  order  hui>- 
j)res8«'d,  with  liarHh  and  denunciatorj-  words  even  from 
the  ))ope.  W  hat  makes  the  contrast  more  striking 
is  that  their  proteetora  for  the  moment  are  former 
enemies — the  Huasians  and  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Like  many  intricate  problems^  its  sohlticm  is  best 
found  by  beginning  with  what  is  easy  to  understand. 
We  look  forward  a  generation  and  we  see  that  every 
one  of  the  thnines,  the  jiope'<4  not  exclwfetL  tHun 
had  been  active  in  the  .Suppression,  is  overwudnwd. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  beoooie.  indeed 
still  are,  a  prey  to  the  extravagances  of  theltevohH 
tion«y  movement.  The  Suppwsrion  of  thn  Sodntgr 
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waa  due  to  the  siime  caiL'^ra  which  in  further  develop-l 
menl  brou^^t  about  the  French  Revohition.  Thrse] 
MMnes  varied  Momewhal  in  difTerent  eountriefl.  In 
France  many  influi'n«-<~»  rombiiicd.  as  we  shall  »ee, 
from  Jansenism  and  1- r(  <.-thuuKlit  Ui  the  then  prcv- 
•lent  impaiicnoe  with  Uw  old  order  of  Oungfi  (see 
Fbaxcb,  VI,  172).  Some  luive  thouf^t  that  the 
Suppreasiaa  wm  prioiarOy  due  to  them  cuirento  «f 
thouKht.  Othen  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  abaola- 
tism  of  the  BouHx>n».  For.thoufih  in  France  the  king 
wasavcr«c  to  theHuppre«8ion,thed«'stnictiveforcc8ao- 
quired their powerberaii>c  he  w  ii.^  too  indoiont  to  f'x<'r- 
cisi'oontrol,  whichat  ih:if  rinii  hf;iluiu  py»scss(Ml  Om- 
^u\i-  France  it  is  plain  th.it  :iiitn<  racy,  acliiig  tlirmigh 
hijjh-hrindpd  miniufcrn,  w:i>  the  detcnnining  cautu'. 

I'lirtuijiil. — III  \~'^)  Joseph  I  of  Portugal  appointed 
S-h:isii:in  Jo*M*i)h  ( '.irv jilho,  iifterw'nrds  Marquin  of 
I'mihIkiI  (a.  v.),  OS  liis  first  iiiinist^'r.  Carv  ulho's quarrel 
with  (he  Jesiuit^  began  over  an  exchange  of  territory 
with  Spain.  San  Sacnuuento  w^as  exchanged  for  the 
aeven  neductiuns  of  Pamguav,  which  were  under 
Spain.  The  Suciely's  wonderful  nuMiionri  there  were 
coveted  by  the  Portaguen,  who  believed  that  the 
JcsuitH  were  mining  g(dcl.  So  the  Indians  were 
otdeied  to  quit  their  country,  and  the  Jesuits  eodoav^ 
cured  t<o  kad  them  quiethr  to  tlie  diatant  land  allotted 
to  tfaican.  ButowinK  to  the  harsh  oonditioiu  impoied, 
the  Indiana  rose  in  ann8  agjiinstt  the  trant^fcr,  and  the 
M>-ealled  war  of  Pa^:l^;llll\  cnsueil,  which,  of  course, 
was  disastrous  lo  the  Itnliuns.  Then  sJep  by  step 
th'-  <)u;»rrcl  with  tin-  .li-siiit>  wiL-;  pu<hf<i  to  extremi- 
Ui-n.  Tine  weali  king  was  ptTsuutitii  to  remove  tiieni 
from  Court;  a  war  of  pamphlets  against  him  was 
commenced;  the  Fathers  were  first  forbidden  to  under- 
laki-  the  tr-iiiporal  it'luiiiiistratioii  of  the  miHMDfl^Hld 
then  they  were  dci»ortctl  from  Anieric  n 

On  I  April,  IT/iS,  a  Brief  was  obtained  from  the 
aged  pope,  Beneilict  XIV  (q.  v.).  appoint iiiK  ( ':irdiriai 
Saldanha  to  investigate  the  allegations  ugaiti-st  the 
JesuilM,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal's name.  Hut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  pope  bad 
KirejudBBd  the  caae  against  the  order.  On  tM  coa- 
toniy,  if  we  take  into  view  all  the  letters  and  infltruo- 
tioiM  aent  to  the  cardinal,  we  see  that  the  pope  was 
diatinotly  sceptical  aa  to  the  gravity  of  (be  alleged 
abuses.  iJe  ordered  a  minute  inquiry,  but  one  con- 
<lueted  so  as  to  Kifcguard  the  reputation  of  the  Soci- 
etv.  -Ml  Mi:i'ler>  nf  st  riou-«  importance  were  to  be 
refrrri'ii  hai  k  to  hiiiis<  lf.  The  pope  died  five  weeks 
Liti.T  on  '■\  Miiy.  On  1.")  Mav,  Salduiiha,  having 
r.-reivod  the  l?rief  only  a  fortnight  hefore,  omiltmg 
'he  ihorriuidi,  hoiisf-to-house  visitation  which  ha«l 
been  ordertiil,  ami  pron<»uminK  on  the  issues  which 
the  pope  ha<l  reserved  to  hinisell,  (ieelarcd  that  the 
Jesuits  were  guilty  of  having  exercij»e«i  illicit,  public, 
and  aeandalnus  commerce  both  in  Portugal  :ind  in  it.s 
colonies.  Three  weeks  later,  at  Pombal'a  instiga- 
tion, all  faculties  were  with<lran'n  from  the  Jesuits 
tbroughout  the  Patriarchate  of  Lisbon.  Before  Cle- 
ment XIII  (q  v.)  had  btcofiie  i)oj>e  (6  July,  17.58)  the 
woik  of  the  Society  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  1759 
it  waa  etrilly  suppressed.  The  last  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  a  plot  against  the  obamborlain 
Texeiras,  but  suspected  to  DBve  been  aimed  at  the 
king,  and  of  this  the  Jesuits  were  suppoml  to  hav*. 
appn»ved.  But  the  groimds  of  suspicion  were  tjever 
cii-arly  stated,  tniieh  le.ss  proved.  I  he  height  of 
Pombal's  persei  iit  loll  wxx  reached  with  the  burninR 
(1761)  of  the  saititlx  Fattier  Malagrida  (q.  v.)  osten.-'i- 
bly  for  heresy;  while  the  otlier  Fathers,  who  had  ha  n 
crowded  into  p^i80n^^.  were  left  to  )ierish+>y  the  seore. 
Intercour?ie  between  the  Church  of  I'ortusjul  and 
llome  was  broken  off  till  1770 

France. — llie  suppression  in  France  was  occasioned 
br  tbie  in|oriee  inflicted  by  the  Eni^iish  navy  on 
WtmA  crmimerce  in  175fi.  The  JoBUit  miauonariea 
bdd  n  bi'Avv  stake  Id  MartiniqiM.  Tbnr  did  not 
3LLV,—7 
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and  could  ik)(  tra<ie,  tliat  is,  buy  cheap  to  sell  dear, 
anv  more  than  any  other  religious.  But  they  did 
sell  the  products  of  thrir  great  mission  furma,  in 
which  many  natives  were  employed,  and  this  waa 
allowed,  partly  to  provide  for  the  eunent  expenses 
of  the  mission,  partly  in  order  to  protect  the  auuple, 
childlike  natives  from  the  oommon  plague  of  dlahonest 
iBtertnediaries.  PAre  Antoine  La  Valette^  superior  of 
the  Martinique  mlasion,  managed  these  transactions 
with  no  little  success,  and  success  rneoiiruged  him  to 
go  too  far.  lie  began  to  borrow  iiHmey  in  order  to 
work  the  large  undeveloped  resources  of  the  colony, 
and  li  strong  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  island 
dateii  1753  is  extant  in  praise  of  his  etii4Tprise.  Hut 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  shii>s  edineyint;  notwis  of 
the  estimated  value  of  2,0(l<),tXH)  /ot,.^  were  <'aptured 
and  he  suddenly  became  a  lnuiknipt  for  a  very  large 
sum.  His  (•re<inors  were  ififivti  on  to  demand  pay- 
ment from  the  procurator  of  ihe  Paris  province:  but 
he,  relying  on  what  eertainl\  was  the  letter  of  the 
law,  refused  responsibility  for  the  debts  of  an  iode* 
pendent  mission,  though' offering  to  negotiate  for  a 
settlement,  of  which  he  hdd  out  assured  nopes.  The 
creditors  went  to  the  courts,  and  an  order  waa  made 
(17G0)  obliqng  the  Society  to  pay,  and  giving  leave 
to  disMun  in  case  of  non-|iaynient. 

The  Fathera,  on  the  advice  of  their  lawyers, 
appfaled  to  the  Grand' chambre  of  the  Farltment  of 
Pari.s.  This  turned  out  tobcan  imprudent  siej).  For 
nul  only  did  the  Parletnent  support  the  lower  court,  H 
May,  1761,  but,  having  once  ^ot  the  e;t.se  into  its 
hands,  the  Society's  enemit*  in  th;it  :u-i«<  ujbly  deter- 
mineii  to  strike  a  great  blow  at  the  order.  Enemies 
of  every  sort  combined.  The  .lanseriisfs  were  nu- 
merous among  the  geiis-dt  -rniH  .  and  at  that  moment 
were  especially  keen  to  Ik»  revenged  on  the  ortliodox 
I)art\  .  The  Sorbonnists,  too,  the  university  rivals 
of  the  great  teaching  order,  joined  in  the  attack. 
So  did  the  Gallicans,  the  Pkilosophe*,  and  Encydo^ 
■pidvittK.  Louis  XV  was  weak,  and  the  influence 
of  his  Court  dividtnl ;  while  his  wife  and  children  were 
earnestly  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  his  able  first  minis- 
ter, the  Due  deChoiseiil  (q.  v.),  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parkmmt,  and  the  royal  mtstresa,  Madame  do 
Pompadour,  to  whom  the  Jesuits  had  reiused  absolu- 
tion, was  a  bitter  opponent.  The  determination  of 
the  ParlfmnU  of  Pans  in  lime  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition. The  attack  on  the.Iesuits,  as  .-ueh,  w.xs  ojiened 
by  the  Jansenislic  AbbV*  (  hativehn,  17  \\^n\,  17i)2, 
who  denouneed  the  ("onstitutinns  of  the  .h'suits  a.s 
the  cause  of  the  alleged  defalcations  of  the  order. 
This  was  followwl  by  the  t'»'/'/i/< on  the  f  Vmsti- 
tutions,  .3-7  July,  1762,  lull  of  miseoriwptions,  InU 
not  yet  extrava^jant  in  hostility.  Next  day  Chauve- 
lin  descenili-d  to  a  vulgar  but  etricsicious  means  of 
exciting  odium  by  {lenouncinfi  the  .lesiails'  teaching 
and  morals,  especially  on  the  matter  of  t3frftnnicide. 

In  the  Parlemcnt  the  Jesuit-s'  case  was  now  de^pe- 
ratc.  After  a  long  conflict  with  the  Crown,  in  which 
the  in<l<>lent  miuisternidden  sovereign  failed  to 
aasert  his  will  to  any  purpose,  the  PaHemmt  issued 
Ha  wdl-known  "Straits  de*  autrtioiui",  a  blue-book, 
.as  we  mi|bt  asy,  oomtaining  a  congeries  of  paaaagea 
mm  Jesuit  theologians  and  canonwts,  in  whidi  they 
were  alleged  to  teacb  every  sort  of  immorality  and 
error,  from  tjTrannicfde,  magic,  and  Arianism  to 
^tt  ason,  S^eini.inism,  and  Lutheranism.  On  6 
Au^rust,  1762,  tlie  liiial  arr£t  was  is-^uwi  condemning 
the  ."^ocii-tx-  t<i  CM itii'tion,  but  the  killer's  iniervention 
brou^'ht  eiglii  months'  dclav  In  f;i\our  t)f  the  Jes- 
uits there  htwl  been  some  strikmn  testimonies,  es|>e- 
ei;dl>  fro?ii  the  French  cleruy  m  ilir  two  eonvocntions 
suniiiinned  on  'M)  Xoveinlier,  I7i)l.  and  1  .May,  17l'>2. 
But  the  scnis  of  leltcrs  and  address«>s  iiuhliKhed 
by  Clement  XIII  affonl  a  truly  irn'fragal>le  attesta- 
tion in  favour  of  the  order.  Nothing,  however, 
availed  to  stay  the  PartemenL  The  king  a  counter- 


edict  delayed  indeed  the  execution  of  its  arn''t,  ami 
meantime  &  compromiso  was  siiggesiejl  hy  the  Court. 
If  the  French  JesuitB  would  stand  apart  from  die 
ordM%  under  a  French  vicur,  with  French  customs, 
the  Crown  woulil  still  protect  them.  In  spite  of  the 
dangers  of  refuj^al,  the  Jesuitjj  would  not  oooMsnt: 
and  upon  consulting  the  pope,  he  (not  Ricci)  iwea 
the  since  famous  phra^ic,  Sinl  ul  aurii.  nil  non  tint 
(de  Ravignan,  "CltJmcnt  XllI ",  1,  105,  .he  Aords  Are 
attributed  to  Biod  Louin  0  intervention  hin- 

dered the  exeeutioD  <tf  the  arrM  egaiiut  the  Jeaoite 
until  1  April,  1763.  The  collegw  were  then  doBed* 
and  by  a  further  atrit  of  9  March,  1764,  the  JcmiitB 
\v  :  1  ]iiiri  d  to  renounce  their  vows  under  pain  of 
h  I ;  I  !  :  1  1 1 1 .  Only  three  priest  s  and  a  few  Kcholaat  ica 
H  1  I  thi'  '(itKiitions.  At  the  end  of  November, 
17*>4,  the  king  unwillingly  signed  an  edict  dissolving 
the  Society  throughout  his  dominions,  for  ilu  \  wctv 
still  protected  hy  somc  provincial  jHirlriiiintx.  tv 
Franehe-Coiute,  Alsace,  and  Arrol^;.  liul  in  the  draft 
of  the  edict  he  canctdled  numerous  clauses,  wliich 
implied  that  the  Society  was  guilty;  and,  writing  to 
CboiaeuL  he  oonduded  with  the  weak  but  significant 
wonb:  **U  I  adopt  the  advice  of  others  for  the  peaxre 
of  my  realm,  you  muat  make  the  ohansea  1  prtmoae^ 
or  1  will  do  nothing.  laay  Domon,  leatlalwuldiBy 
too  much". 

Sfttin,  Napk$,  and  Pwrma, — ^The  Suppreerion  in 
Spain  and  ita  quaai-depeadenoiee,  Nafdea  and  Parma, 
and  in  the  Spaoiafa  colonies  was  earned  through  hy 
autocratic  kings  and  ministers.  Their  di>liberut  ions 
were  conducted  in  secrecy,  and  they  purT>o«i'ly  kept 
their  reasons  to  thenisclves.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  a  clue  has  be«!n  traced  back  tu  Bernardo  Tan- 
ucci,  the  anti-rterical  minwter  of  Naples,  who  acquired 
a  great  intiuenec  over  Charles  III  before  that  king 
passed  from  the  throne  of  Naples  (o  that  of  Snaiii. 
In  this  mini^'ter's  i-orre*>pondence  are  found  all  the 
idexs  which  from  time  to  time  K"i'le<i  the  Spanish 
policy.  Cvharles,  a  uiaa  of  good  moral  character,  had 
entrusted  his  Government  to  the  CA>unt  Aranda  and 
other  foUowera  of  Voltaire;  and  he  had  brought  from 
Italy  a  fiBia&fie  mbiater,  vhotH'  nationality-  made  the 
government  unpopular,  while  hia  exactions  led  in 
1766  to  rioting  and  to  the  puldieation  of  various 
aqniba,  lampoooa,  and  attacKs  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. An  extraordinary  council  wae  appointed 
to  investigate  the  matter,  aa  it  vaa  declared  thai 
people  so  simnle  08  the  rioters  could  never  have  nro> 
duced  the  political  pamphlets.  They  prrM-ee^led  to 
take  secret  informatiotM,  the  tenor  of  which  is  no 
longer  known;  but  records  remain  to  show  that  in 
September  the  coimcil  had  resolved  to  incriminate 
the  .Society,  and  that  2!t  .lainiar\-,  17»>7,  it*  ex- 
tinlsion  was  scltlexl.  Srr  ret  orders,  which  were  to 
DC  opened  at  midnight  lietw^'cn  die  first  and  second 
of  April,  1767,  were  sent  to  ilie  tuajc'-l I'-itf-?!  of  pvery 
town  where  a  Ji/suil  m  i  n  I  The  plan  worked 
smoothly.  That  momiiig  (ilMJ  Jesuits  were  march- 
ing like  convict,s  to  the  coa.st ,  where  they  were  deported 
first  to  the  Papal  States,  jvnd  ultimately  to  Corsica. 

Tanucci  pursued  a  similar  polity  in  Naples.  On 
3  November  the  reliKioti*!,  again  without  trial, 
and  this  time  witliout  even  an  nccu.<<Hlion,  were 
mardtod  acnwa  the  frontier  into  the  Papal  States, 
and  threatened  with  death  if  they  relumed.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  them  expulsion*  the  smaller  the 
state  the  greater  the  contempt  of  the  ministem  for 
any  forms  of  bw.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  wa.s  the 
smallest  of  the  s^i-callcil  Rnurhon  Courts,  and  so 
aggressive  in  its  nnti-clenrah-m  that  Clement  XIII 
addressed  to  it  (lit)  January,  17fiS)  a  monitoriurn, 
or  warning,  that  its  ex<'es.ses  were  pimishat  le  wi'h 
err  li  -ia-t ic!»l  ccnsiims.  At  this  all  parties  l«  the 
Bourdon  'I"amil\  ('>  rnpuet"  turned  in  fury  against 
the  Holy  See,  and  dcmttn<i<*d  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  Soeiety.  As  a  pveliminaiy  Pktma  at  onco 
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drove  the  Jesuits  out  of  its  terntories^  Miirftffntiiii^ 
H-s  ii>(ial  all  their  pos.se.ssions. 

rUrntitl  .V/l  .  —  irom  this  time  till  his  death  (2 
February,  1769)  Clement  Xiii  was  harassed  with 
the  utinoeit  rudeness  and  violence.  Portions  of  hia 
States  were  .seized  by  force,  ho  was  insulted  to  hia 
face  by  the  Uourbon  wpreacntativaB,  and  it  was  made 
clear  that,  unless  he  gave  way,  a  great  schism  would 
ensue,  .such  aa  Portugal  had  already  commenced. 
The  conclave  which  followed  lasted  from  15  Feb.  to 
May,  1760.  The  Bourbon  Courts,  through  the  80» 
enOied  "  crown  eaidinals".  auooeedea  in  wchiding  aiqr 
of  die  party,  nidmamed  ZdantS.  who  would  nave 
taken  a  linn  position  in  defence  01  the  order,  and  fi- 
nally elected  liOrenxoCanganelU,  who  took  the  name  of 
Clement  .\1\  .  It  ha.s  heeri  stated  by  C'ri't  ineau-Joly 
((  "lemeiii  .\IV.  |).  2t'i4);  that  f Sanganelli,  bel'ore  lim eU>c- 
tion,  eniraued  hnnself  to  the  crown  iwdtnals  by  some 
sort  of  stipulation  that  he  would  suppress  the  Society, 
which  would  have  nnolvetl  an  infraction  of  tin-  con- 
clave oaiii.  This  is  now  disproved  hy  the  statement 
uf  the  Spanisli  agent  .\7puru,  who  was  specially 
deputed  to  act  with  the  crown  cardinals.  He  wmte 
on  18  May,  juat  before  the  dectioo,  "Nraie  of  the 
cardinals  ba^t  gone  so  far  aa  to  propose  to  anyone  that 
the  Suppression  should  be  secured  by  a  written  or 
spoken  promise";  and  just  after  25  May  he  wrote, 
"Ganganelli  neither  made  a  promise,  nor  n'fused  it". 
On  the  other  hand  it  aeema  he  did  write  words,  which 
were  taken  by  the  crown  cardinala  aa  an  indicatioo 
that  the  Bourbons  would  net  thdr  way  with  him 
(de  Bemis's  letters  of  28  July  and  20  Nm-ember, 
1769). 

No  sooner  was  Clement  on  the  throne  than  the 
Spani.sh  Court,  hackni  by  the  oiIht  memiiei-s  of 
the  "Family  Cuiiipacl",  reuowed  their  o\ erpuwer- 
injf  pressure.  On  2  August,  1769,  Chotseul  wrote  a 
stronu  letter  demnndine  the  Suppression  within  two 
months;  and  the  pope  now  made  his  first  written 
pn)iiii,se  that  he  would  grant  the  measure,  but  he 
declared  that  he  must  have  more  tintc.  Then  began 
a  .series  of  transactions,  which  somc  have  not  unnatu- 
rally interpretetl  as  devices  to  escape  by  delays  from 
the  terrible  act  of  destruction,  towards  which  Cle- 
ment was  being  pushed.  He  passed  more  than  two 
years  in  treating  with  the  Courts  of  Turin,  Tuscany, 
Milan,  Gk>noa,  Bavaria,  etc.^  which  would  not  easily 
consent  to  th(>  Boiubon  projeota.  The  aame  idterior 
object  may  perhape  be  detected  In  some  of  the  minor 
annoyances  now  inflicted  on  the  Society,  From 
several  colleges,  as  f  how  of  Fraseati,  Ferrara,  Bolof^a, 
and  the  Irish  College  at  Rome,  the  Jesuits  were,  after 
a  prolonge*!  examination,  ejected  with  much  .show 
of  hosiihty.  .\nil  there  were  moments,  as  for  in- 
8tam:e  al  ter  the  fall  of  ( 'hoi^eul,  hen  it  n-all  v  seemed 
as  though  the  Society  mifjht  have  t'scaped;  hut  event- 
ludly  the  ohstiriacy  of  (  "harh's  111  always  pre\  ailed. 

in  till-  middle  of  177"J  ('harles  sent  a  new  ambassa- 
dor to  Home,  I>«m  Josejih  Monino,  afterwards  Count 
Florida  Blanca,  a  strong,  hard  man,  "full  of  artifice, 
sagacity,  and  (liKsitnulation,  and  no  one  more  set  on 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits".  Heretofore  tho 
negotiations  htid  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clever,  diplo- 
matic Cardinal  de  Bemis,  French  amba.>«sador  to  the 
pope.  Moflino  now  took  the  lead,  de  Bemis  eomiuiK 
m  afterwards  aa  a  friend  to  uige  the  acceptance  or 
his  advice.  At  last,  on  6  Sept.,  Moflino  gave  in  a 
pai)er  suggesting  a  line  for  the  pope  to  follow,  which 
tie  did  in  part  adopt,  in  drawing  up  the  Brief  of  Sup- 
pres.sion.  By  Novmiber  the  end  was  coming  in 
sight,  mid  in  December  ( 'leineii'  ]Mit  Mofiino  into 
cormruiiiiration  with  a  s«"cretarv;  and  lh<'y  drafted 
the  instrument  together,  the  minute  being  read\  b\  4 
January,  177;{.  By  (i  Febniary  Moftino  had  ^ot  it 
back  from  the  po|>e  in  a  form  'o  he-  conveye.l  to  the 
liourhon  Courts,  and  by  H  June,  their  modificationa 
having  been  taken  account  of,  the  minute  waa  ihnnm 
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into  its  final  form  and  sinnetl.  Still  the  ]»)])<■  dcluyc^l, 
uniil  Miifiiiiu  const raiiifd  liini  to  get  fopieti  j)rinti-d; 
uiiil  liii-.si'  wcn^  dnt<-<i,  no  delay  wits  |)oK.sil>li'  bvyoud 
tiiai  date,  which  was  Iti  August,  I7~'.i.  A  .s<-cond 
brief  was  issued  to  dftcrinitic  iiic  niunner  in  which  the 
8upiirf!«ion  was  to  Iw  carried  out.  'lo  wcure  .secrecy 
one  refiuhttion  wius  iutrixiuced  which  led,  in  foreipi 
countries,  to  t<Miiv  iiiiexi)ected  results.  Tlie  Brief 
wwi  iioi  to  be  i)uldi«hcd  i'rbi  et  Orbi,  but  only  to 
euiii  colli  gt'  or  place  by  the  local  buhop.  At  Rome, 
Uw  fatber-cpuerai  wa^)  cunfined  first  in  the  Kngjiah 
Cotl^e,  then  in  Cartel  8.  Angelo,  with  his  aaaiatants. 
The  pa|Mn  of  the  Society  were  handed  over  to  a 
apeeial  commiiwion,  togethCT  with  its  title  deeds  and 
Atore  of  money,  40,000  leudi  (about  $50,000),  whidi 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  definite  charities.  An 
invest i^nt ion  nf  the  pqien  was  begun,  but  never 
brought  to  aii>'  is.sue. 

In  tlie  Brief  of  Sutipri";sii)n  the  most  striking;  fea- 
ture is  the  long  hst  ot  all<')j;iti(ins  aKain.«<t  tlie  .Society, 
witli  no  inetition  of  what  i-,  fa\ iiural)le;  (lie  tone 
of  the  Brief  is  very  adverse.  On  the  other  hand 
the  eharjies  are  recit«tl  caiei;oricail>  ;  thev  are  not 
definitely  slated  to  have  i»rove<i.  The  object 
is  to  repreM>nt  the  order  as  having  occasioned  per- 
petual  strife,  contradiction,  and  trouble.  For 
the  t<ake  of  peace  the  Society  must  be  mippresKd. 
A  full  eiplanatton  of  these  and  other  anomalous 
fcntuiw  cannot  yet  be  given  with  certainty.  The 
dkief  reason  for  tMm  no  doubt » thai  the  SuppMHion 
was  an  adnUdstrathre  tneafluie,  not  a  jucneial  sen^ 
tenoe  based  on  judicial  inquiry.  We  see  that  the 
oourse  chown  avoided  many  difficult !«■«,  esi»ecially 
the  ojx-n  contra«lirtion  of  preceding  pojx-.i,  who  had 
so  often  prai.st^l  or  confirmed  the  S<)ci<'ty.  .Again, 
such  titaletnents  were  Icrs  htible  to  Ik'  cont rovcrt e<l ; 
and  1  here  were  difTerent  ways  of  interpret  ing  the  Hi  i>'f, 
which  c<>mmeiide<l  tlu'iii.s<'l\e,H  to  Zrlmili  and  Ji:i!- 
bnriirx  ri-sjM-et ively .  Tlie  last  worfl  on  the  sulijeei 
is  doubt  le?>s  that  of  St.  .\liihoiisus  di  Linimri — "I'lMir 
Pope!  What  could  he  do  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  plac-i-il,  with  all  the  sovereigns  con.spir- 
ing  to  liemand  this  Su])preaedon7  As  for  ourselves, 
wi  irni-~t  ke«"n  silence,  r«!j)ect  the  seetet  judgment  of 
God,  and  hold  oursi  Ives*  in  |K'ace". 

CBrtTlKtAC-Jol  T.  fV  mrtit  XIV  (t  Ut  jituittt  (Paris,  1847); 
pAJrvtLLA  r  CuLLADo,  Nnnado  tU  Carlot  III  (Madrid.  1893): 
DBtrucx.  Lm  npprmm«n  ite  jintitet  in  Eludm  <Pam,  6-20 
Inly.  1908):  Fnan  dsl  Rio.  flitt.  del  rrinnda  d*  Carb*  III 

(M.irtri.l.  I  Wn:  VK  Ravionan.  CUmrnI  XIII  rt  CUmrnl  XIV 
(ParL«.  IV.l,;  Kdhmlac,  Rtonr  :lt  (  luirlrM  III  li'E'jngnr  il'uria, 
WOT) :  .SwiTH.  Surprrtfton  nf  ihi  .>;<«-.  of  Jetut  in  The  AIonlA  (I^iiii- 
aoa.  1902-^):  Thcikeh.  Gwli.  <Um  PontifimH»CI»m«nlXlV{Pima, 
tU3;  FVvneh  tr..  BruwN.  \sxt\;  KoBUB,  Du  Aufhtbung  der 
0***lUrhafl  Jtru  'I.ini,  fiTHi;  Wkld.  Supprfwion  of  the  Soe,  of 
Jitru  in  the  I'artuqitrtr  l>.,nnhuin>  (txinrlon.  1X77);  Zalen'SCI. 
Tkt  JetuH*  in  While  Ku»»in  (in  Polinh,  lH7i;  Fr.  tr..  Pari», 
18!>A):  CAMAYOtt,  Lt  ptr*  Ritei  d  la  «upprr-<«ion  de  la  comp.  dt 
Jitut  (Poitirr*.  1809):  8aINT-Pwb»t,  ChtUt  drt JinUrs  (Paria, 
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Tn  hxmaM  (1773  isl  l  i  'Hie  execution  of  the 
Brief  of  SuppresBion  having  lu-en  larni  ly  left  to  the 
local  hinhofM?,  there  w:e-  rnorii  for  a  >:o<»l  lii  .il  nf  \  ariety 
in  the  treatment  which  the  Jesuits  niighi  receive  in 
different  pbee?*.  In  Austria  and  (Imnuiiy  they  were 
generally  allowed  to  teach  (but  with  .secular  clergy 
■0  superiors  I ;  often  tliey  liecame  men  of  mark  as 
prearners,  like  Beauregard,  Muzzurelli,  ami  Alexan- 
dre Lanfant  (b.  at  Lvons,  6  Sept.,  172fi,  and  ma^acred 
in  Paris,  3  Sept.,  1793)  and  writers  like  Frao«ois-X. 
de  FelW  (q.  v.),  Zaccbaria,  Ximenes.  Tbe  first 
toivoetveopenofReialapnrobatianof  their  oev  voiks 
wm  probably  the  Enpish  Jesuits,  who  in  1778 
o*it.iine<|  sBnef  apprm'ing  their  well-know-n  .\ca<lemy 
of  Li^ize  fnow  at  RtonyhurBt).  But  in  Russia,  and 
imfil  17S0  in  Pne<si;i,  the  Enipn--  Catherine  and 
KinR  Krclcriek  II  •h'sired  to  inuiiitiiin  the  S<K'iety 
ac  ri  t»iicliinii  hiwly  'I'hi  v  forbsule  the  local  bishops 
to  promulgate  the  Brief  until  their  placet  was  obtained. 


Bishop  Mas.sidski  in  W  hite  Hu.s.sia,  10  September, 
1773,  therefore  ordereti  the  Jesuit  sup<'riors  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  jurisdiction  till  fiuthcr  notice.  On 
2  Fcliruai  ', ,  1780,  with  the  approbation  of  Bishop 
Hiestr/eiirewicz's  Apostolic  visitor,  a  novitiate  was 
openeil.  To  obtain  higher  sanction  for  what  had 
been  done,  the  envo>  Beuislaski  was  acnt  by  Cathe- 
rine to  Rome.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  (he 
animus  of  the  Bourbon  Courts  against  the  Society 
was  still  unchecked;  and  in  some  oouotries,  as  in 
Austria  under  Joseph  II,  the  situation  was  worse  than 
before.  There  were  many  in  the  Roman  Curia  who 
had  worked  their  way  up  by  tbflir  activity  against 
the  order,  or  held  pensums  created  out  of  former 
Jesuit  property.  Pius  VI  declined  to  meet  Cathe- 
rine's reque8f8.  All  he  could  do  was  to  exprejw  an 
indefinite  ;i.ssent  by  word  of  mouth,  without  issuing 
any  written  docunu  iits.  or  observing  the  usual  for- 
tnalities;  and  he  ordcreil  that  strict  secrr-cy  should  be 
ob.serve<l  about  tlie  whole  mission.  Benisloski 
received  those  messages  on  12  Muti  ]i,  17S.'{,  and  later 
gave  the  Russian  Jesuits  an  attestation  of  them  (24 
July-,  17S.5). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  cause  no  wonder  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  should  from  the  first  have 
watched  the  survival  h)  \\'hite  Russia  with  jealousy, 
and  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  pope  to 
ensure  their  suppression.  He  was  constrained  to 
declare  that  he  hiu\  not  revoked  the  Brief  of  Sup- 
pression, and  that  he  r»arded  as  an  sbww  anything 
done  agamst  it,  but  that  the  Enniwas  CiuMrine 
would  not  aUow  him  to  act  ftvdy  (29  June,  1783). 
These  utterances  were  not  in  real  conflict  with  the 
answer  given  to  Benislaski,  which  only  amounted  to 
the  assertion  that  the  escape  from  the  Brief  by  the 
Ji'suits  in  Russia  was  not  schisnuitical,  and  that 
the  [>opc  a|)itrove<i  of  llicir  coiilinuitin  a.s  they  were 
il<iiiiK.  'I'hiir  e.xisleiicr  therefore  W!is  legitimate, 
or  .at  li  asi  not  illegitimate,  thnunh  jK)sitive  approval 
in  Icfjal  form  did  not  come  fill  I'ius  \  II's  Brief  "Cath- 
oii':i'  l  iilei"  (7  March,  ISOl).  Meantime  the  same 
or  -iiiiilar  cau.>*es  to  those  which  brought  about  the 
yu[)pre,ssion  of  the  Society  were  lea<ling  to  the  dis- 
ni|)tion  of  the  whole  civil  order.  The  French  Revo- 
lution (1789)  was  overthrowing  every  throne  thst 
htul  combintnl  against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  amuidi 
of  tliat  trial  maiur  were  the  cries  for  the  re-e^tahlish- 
meiit  of  the  oroer.  But  amid  the  turmoil  of  the 
Napoleonio  wan,  during  the  jmkond  captivities 
of  Pius  YI  (179(^1800)  and  oilmYn  (I8(»-14), 
such  s  constmimatiOB  was  impossible.  The  En^li^ 
Jesuits,  however  (whose  academy  at  Li^ge,  <lriven 
over  to  England  by  the  French  invasion  of  1794. 
had  been  approve<l  by  a  Brief  in  179<V),  .succtHHlea 
in  obtaining  oral  ix  rmis-ii.n  from  Pius  \'II  for  their 
aggregation  to  the  Run^muii  .hsuits,  27  May,  IKOiJ. 
The  permission  wjis  to  be  kept  secret,  and  was  not 
even  commimicate<l  by  tlie  ]in]>e  to  PropaKunda. 
Nevt  winrcr.  its  ]>ref(-(  i,  ("arilmal  Bortria,  wrote  a 
hostile  letter,  not  indeed  cancelling  the  mass  taken, 
or  hlatiiiiiii  what  luul  be<'n  <ione,  but  forliiddiiiK  the 
bi.shoj)H  "to  recoKiiizc'  the  Jesuits  ,  or  "to  admit  their 
privileges",  iintd  they  obtained  petmlssion  from  the 
Congregation  of  Propaganda. 

Onnmdering  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  times, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  orders  being  given  from  RoMne 
which  were  not  always  quite  consistent.  Broadly 
neaking,  howsver,  we  see  that  the  popes  worked 
tneir  way  towards  a  restoration  of  the  order  bv 
degrees.  First,  by  approving  communi^  life,  whioi 
had  been  siMK-ifically  forbiilden  by  the  Brief  of  Sup- 
pression (this  was  done  f(ir  F.ngland  in  1778).  Second, 
l)y  permit  I  iiiK  vows  ;for  Knulandin  ISO;?).  Third,  by 
resloriiii;  till' lull  ]>ri\  iletes  of  ,1  reiiijioiis  order  (the.se 
werenift  n  cMirnized  in  Kii;;laiid  tml  il  IS'J'.i  V  The  Soci- 
ety W!is  exK  thied  by  Brief  from  Russia  to  the  Kinu'ioiM 
ofNaplctt,  iH)  July,  1804;  but  on  the  invasion  of  the 
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Fkvnch  in  1806,  all  houses  were  dissolved,  except 
those  in  Sicily.  The  nmerior  in  Italy  during  these 
chanisefl  was  the  Vraenible  Giuseppe  M.  Pignatelli 
(q.  v.).  In  their  leal  for  the  re-cfltablishinent  of  the  / 
Soci«>ty  aotne  of  the  t>x-Jrsuit8  united  thprns«elve«  into  ' 
i  iniKK  gal  ions,  which  might,  while  avoiding  the  now' 
uapoi>ular  name  of  Jesuits,  preserve  6onie  of  its 
essential  fontuios.  'I'luis  urn^r  the  P':ithrrs  of  the 
Kailh  (t'eres  de  Ijt  lui),  u»uii(iod  with  papal  Hanction 
by  Xicolan  Paeranari  in  1797.  A  somewhat  similar 
congregaf ii>n,  ealled  thf  "Fathers  of  the  Sacred 
llriirl".  Iiiiil  hiH  ii  roiniiirrK'cd  ill  IT'.ll  iii  Hol^iuin, 
under  Fere  <Jharics  de  Brogiie,  wiio  was  succeetiwl  liy 
Pfere  Joseph  Varin  as  su|)crior.  By  wi«h  of  Pitis  V'l, 
ttie  two  eungregai  ions  amali^uoated,  and  were  gen- 
emlly  known  na  the  Paccanarists.  They  soon  spread 
into  many  lands;  Paccanari,  however,  did  not  prove  a 
good  superior,  and  seemed  to  he  working  against  a 
Kuniou  with  the  Jesuits  still  existing  in  Ruasiaj  this 
oauaed  Fi^  Varin  and  othe»  to  leave  him.  Sons  ol 
them  entered  the  Society  in  Russia  at  once;  and  at 
the  Restoration  the  otnen  joined  en  matte.  (See 
Sackku  IIraht  of  Jesus,  Societv  op  the.) 

Thk  I{E>iTORED  SociETT. — Pius  VII  had  resolved 
to  restore  i\\c  Sii(  ict\'  during  his  captivity  in  Krriiuc; 
and  afttir  hiti  relurn  U>  Koine  did  m  with  little  delay, 
7  August,  1814,  by  the  Bull  "SMllinindo  omnium 
eeclesiarum,"  and  therewith  the  general  in  Kuiisia, 
Tliadda-us  Brzozowski,  acquired  universal  ^lu-isdic- 
tion  After  the  jiermission  to  continue  given  by 
Pius  \  I,  the  first  Russian  congregation  hiui  elect ixl 
as  vicar-general  Stanislaus  C>.erniewi<a  (17  Oct., 
1782-7  July,  1785),  who  was  aucee€»ded  by  Gabriel 
Lenkiewici  (27  Sept.,  1785-10  Nov.,  1798)  and 
FVaaoia  Kareu  (1  Feb..  171)D-2U  July,  1802).  On 
the  receipt  of  the  Brief  "Catholics  Fidei",  of  7 
March,  IHOI,  his  title  was  changed  from  vicar-general 
to  goiemL  Gabriel  Gruber  succeeded  (10  Oct., 
imWUtan^,  1805),  and  was  foDowed  by  Thad- 
dicus  Brzozowski  (2  Sept.,  1805).  Almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  death  of  the  latter,  5  Feb.,  1820, 
the  RiKsians,  who  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  St. 
Petersbuiy  in  1815,  exiK-lled  them  from  the  whole 
country.  It  sciiiis  a  riiii;irk:ihle  pnu'idence  th;it 
Kus-sia,  euiitrury  ti)  all  |)rc<  ('(lL:nt,  should  have  pro- 
tected the  Jesuits  just  at  the  time  when  all  othir 
nations  turned  ngfiiiist  tluin.  and  reverted  to  her 
norm;il  hnstiliiy  whf  n  tlif  .Ir.smt-  l>(>;an  to  find  toler- 
ation elsewhere.  Upon  the  de-et-iwe  of  HrKozowski, 
Father  Pctnicci,  the  vicar,  fell  under  tlu'  inliucnce 
of  the  still  powerful  anti-Jesuit  party  at  Home,  and 
proposed  to  alter  some  point*  in  the  Institute.  The 
tw«'ntieth  general  congregation  took  a  severe  view 
of  his  proiKJsaLs,  expelleil  him  from  the  order,  and 
elected  Father  Ak>vsius  Fortis  (IS  Oct.,  1820-27 
Jan.,  1829)  (q.  v.);  John  Roothaan  sticceified  (9  July, 
1S8^  May,  IH.53);  and  was  foUowed  by  Peter 
Beekx  (q-v!)  (2  July.  1853-4  Mareh,  1887).  Anton 
M.aria  Anderledy,  vic^ir-genenJ  on  11  May.  1884, 
became  general  on  Fr.  Beckx's  death  and  died  on  18 
Jan.,  1892;  Luis  Mar; in  (2  Oct.,  1.892-18  Apr..  190«). 
Father  Martin  etmiitu  ac-ed  a  new  sieries  of  histories  of 
the  Society,  to  Ik-  bii.sp<l  on  the  incn  aM  il  mati  tints 
now  available,  and  to  deal  with  many  [  r'^lih m.^  almut 
which  older  annalists,  Orlandini  and  Ins  sufcrssi u-;, 
were  not  curioiw.  Vf>liiTni'M  hv  Astrain,  I>uhr,  Fou- 
querav,  Hughes,  Krxs-,  Tairhi-Ni  iii uri  have  aj)- 
peare<l.  The  present  generul,  l-raiicis  Xavier  \\'ern7-, 
was  ele<-tf«<l  on  8  .Hopt.,  19()(). 

Though  the  JesuitJt  of  the  nineteenth  century  can- 
not show  a  nuurtyr-roU  as  iMrilUani  as  that  of  their  pre> 
decessors,  the  persecuting  laws  iMSsed  against,  them 
suri)tusH  in  niitnlHT,  extentt  and  oootinuance  those 
enaured  by  previous  generations.  The  practical 
exclusion  from  univenity  teaching,  the  obligation  of 
miUtary  serx'ice  In  many  countries,  the  trholesale 
oonfiacation«  of  religious  pro|>exty,  and  the  diq>enioo 


of  tmlveof  its<ddc8t  and  onoe  tnost  flourishing  prov- 
inces are  veiy  serious  hindrances  to  religious  voeap 
tions.  On  a  teaching  order  such  blows  fall  very 

heavily.  The  c*us«  of  trouble  baa  generally  been 
due  to  that  propttganda  of  irrelijtion  which  was 
dcveloned  during  the  Ki  ■.ol  iiii  u  and  is  still  active 
tlirougn  Freemasonry  lu  those  lands  in  which  the 
Hcvi iTii ;  jnti  I i»ik  n loi . 

Fniitri . — Tlus  is  plainly  seen  in  France.  In  that 
country  the  .Socirty  began  aftiT  I'si.")  witli  tin-  ilirrr- 
tion  iti  viome  jxtil.-i  >i'inn'nairM  and  congregations,  and 
hy  wi\  ing  missions.  J  hey  were  attacked  by  the 
Liberals,  especially  by  the  Ctmitc  de  Montlosier  in 
1823  and  their  -r  hi^ils,  tjii.-  of  which,  St-Acheul, 
abpeady  contained  800  .students,  were  closed  in  1829. 
Tlie  Revolution  of  July  (18;i0)  brought  them  no 
immediate  relief;  but  in  the  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1832  the  Fathers  ftreaeed  to  the  fore,  and  so  bataa 
to  recover  influence.  In  1845  there  was  aootber 
attack  hy  Thiers,  wbidi  drew  out  the  answer  of  de 
BAvjpMll  (q.  v.).  The  Revolution  of  1848  at  first 
sent  them  again  into  exile,  but  the  liberal  measures 
which  succeeiled,  esjK'cially  the  freedom  of  teaching, 
enabled  them  to  return  and  to  open  many  schools 
(ls.'.()i  la  the  later  day.s  of  the  Empire  greater 
(liflii  uliirs  were  raised,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
1  hirtl  Hi  puhlu'  (1870)  thc>i  rr  sf  nctions  wererem<)ved 
atnl  pmgrefss  continue*!,  until,  uller  threatening  meiw<- 
urcs  ill  1S78,  came  the  decree  of  2'.i  Man  li,  IKSO, 
i.^sudi  by  M.  Jules  Ferry.  This  brought  about  a 
iii  vs  <iisp<r.sion  and  the  substitution  of  staffs  of 
non-religious  teachers  in  the  Jesuit  colleges.  But 
the  French  Government  did  not  press  their  enact- 
ments, and  the  Fathers  returned  by  dei;reet<;  aiul 
tn^fore  the  end  of  the  century  their  houses  and  sdioots 
in  France  were  as  prosperous  as  ever.  Then  came 
the  overwhehnmg  Associations  laws  of  M.  Waldtedc-' 
Rousseau,  leading  to  renewed  thoudb  not  mu^ilete 
dispersiomi  and  to  the  rdntrodnction  of  noO'^Ii- 
gious  stafTs  in  the  collates.  The  right  of  the  onler  to 
hold  projiortv  was  also  violently  suppresse<l ;  an<l,  bv  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  an\  piojyerty  susix-cteii  of  Ijeing 
held  by  a  congregation  iua\  now  Itc  confiscated,  unless 
it  is  priA  cil  rial  to  \h'  so  hrM.  (  I' tier  clauses  of  this 
hiw  pi'ualizi'  any  nll•^•tm^;  <<1  the  members  of  a  con- 
prfRntion.  'I'lir  or^lrr  ]s  under  an  iron  lir.iid  from 
which  no  csraiK-  i>,  humanly  >i[»e;«k iue,  iMi--ihli'.  For 
the  liioiiiriit  iics'cri  !ii  li'->  puhl.r  o]  iinion  di'^appr<i\  es 
of  its  11^1,1  I  \,  rution,  and  thus  tfir,  la  .--pite  of  all 
HufT*  riri(:s,  nf  (lie  disnersjU  of  all  houses,  the  confisca- 
tifin  of  I  liurches,  ana  the  loflsof  practically  all  prop- 
erty an<l  .sch<)oLs,  the  numbers  of  the  order  luive  been 
maintained,  nay  slightly  increased,  and  SO  too  have 
the  opportunities  for  work,  eqiecially  in  literatvre 
and  theulug>',  etc.  (See  also  CAMAfOKj  DsaCHAim; 
Df  Lac;  Olivmnt;  Havignak.) 

■Ssaifi. — ^In  Spain  the  course  of  events  has  beea 
simijar.  RecaDed  by  Ferdinand  VII  in  ISlS,  the 
Society  was  attacked  by  the  Revolution  of  1820;  and 
twenty-five  Jesuits  were  slain  at  Mjidrid  in  1822. 
The  Fathers,  however,  returned  .after  1823  and  took 
part  in  the  management  of  the  militarv  school  and  the 
CoIlri;<>  •>(  Xobh-M  at  Madrid  (1.S27).  But  in  18,34 
they  were  ag.ain  .attatktd  al  Madrid,  lourKi-n  were 
ki]lf<l.  and  the  who!*-  nrder  wjux  liani.shed  on  4  .Ju!\. 
1S35,  hy  a  Liljcral  iiiini.stry.  .'\fter  1S4S  t},c\  (k miii 
to  return  .and  were  re-s4'tt!ed  ai'tc  r  the  t'omordat, 
2t)  Nov.,  1.8.'i2.  At  the  Hevolution  of  1,808  they  w.  rc 
again  banished  (12  Oct.),  but  after  a  few  year's  thoy 
were  allowiil  to  come  back,  aiul  have  since  made 
great proiH'ess.  At  the  prc.M'ot  time,  however, another 
exjnils  ion  is  threatened  'I'H'J).  In  PortU|^t  the  Jesuits 
were  recalled  in  IS'jy,  ili-pi  rsed  again  m  18;i4;  but 
afterwards  returne<l.  Though  th^  WCK  not  formally 
sanctioned  by  law  the>'  had  a  large  colkge  and  spvcral 
churches,  from  which,  however,  they  weie  driven  out 
in  October,  1010,  with  great  violence  and  cruelty. 
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Italy. — In  Italy  they  were  expelled  from  Naples 
(1820-21);  but  in  Ih:H]  they  were  admitted  to  Lom- 
baniy.  Driven  out  by  the  Revolution  of  1848  from 
aliiiDsl  I  he  whole  i)enin.';ula,  they  were  able  to  return 
when  neaee  wa«  restored,  except  tn  Turin.  Then 
with  tne  gradual  growth  of  United  Italy  they  were 
Bien  by  titep  («unpre!<si<l  again  by  law  everj'where, 
ana  Tinally  at  Rome  after  1871.  But  though  for- 
mally suppressed  and  imable  to  keep  8eh(X)Ls,  except 
on  a  wry  small  scale,  the  law  is  so  wordeii  that  it  does 
not  press  at  every  point,  nor  is  it  often  enforced  with 
acrimony.  Numbers  do  not  fall  off,  and  activities 
increajw.  In  Rome  they  have  charge  inter  alia 
of  the  (;r»'goriun  University,  the  "Institutum  Bibli- 
rtini",  and  the  (icrman  and  Latin- American  Colleges. 

(Jermanic  I'roviticeti. — Of  the  Germanic  Provinces, 
that  of  Austria  may  be  Hni<\  to  have  been  recom- 
n»enee«l  by  the  immigration  of  many  Poli-nh  Fathers 
from  Russia  to  Galicia  in  1820;  and  colleges  were 
founded  at  Tamofwl,  I^-mberg,  Lini  (1837),  and 
Innsbnirk  in  lH:iS,  in  which  they  were  a-wigned  the 
iheologiral  faculty  in  18oG.  The  (lerman  province 
projHTly  so  c:iII«k1  could  at  first  make  foundations 
only  in  Switz4Tland  at  Brieg  (1 81 4)  and  P'reiburg 
(ISIS).  But  after  the  .S'onrfcrfci/mi  they  were  obliged 
to  leave,  being  then  2(>4  in  number  (111  priests). 
They  were  now  able  to  onen  several  houses  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  etc..  maicing  Rtea<ly  progress  till 
they  were  ej«Tt«l  during  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf 
(1872),  when  they  numbered  755  membt»r»  (;{51 
priests).  They  now  count  1150  (with  574  priests) 
and  are  known  throughout  the  world  by  their  many 
excellent  publications.  (.Sec  Antonikwicz;  Deharbe; 
n.\s.sLAtiiKH;  Pesch;  Hoh;  Si-illmann.) 

lietgium. — The  Belgian  Jesuits  were  unable  to 
return  to  th«'ir  country  till  Belgium  wa.s  8<'panited 
fnmi  Holland  in  ISJIO.  Since  then  they  have  proe- 
perinl  excwiingly.  In  1832,  when  they  became  a 
s»'parate  i>rovinee,  thev  numbennl  lOiS;  at  their 
seventy-five  years'  jubilee,  in  1907,  they  ntmibered 
lifts.  In  1832,  two  colleges  with  167  students:  in 
1907,  1 5  colleges  with  74(>5  students.  Congregations 
of  the  BlesatHf  Virgin,  originallv  founde<l  by  a  Belgian 
Jesuit,  still  flourish.  In  Befgium  2.529  such  con- 
gregations have  been  aggregutefl  to  the  Prima 
t'rimaria  at  Rome,  and  of  these  150  are  imder  Jesuit 
direction.  To  say  nothing  of  missions  and  of  retreats 
to  convents,  dioceses,  etc.,  the  province  had  six 
houses  of  retreats,  in  which  215  retreats  were  given 
to  9840  itermins.  Belgiiun  .supfilies  the  foreign 
minion  of  Kastern  Bengal  and  the  Diocese  of  Galle 
in  Ceylon.  In  the  bush-coimtr>'  of  Chota  Nagpur 
there  began,  in  1KS7,  a  won<Ierful  mgvement  of  the 
aljorigines  (Koles  and  Ouraons)  towards  the  Church, 
and  the  Catholics  in  1907  nunibere<l  137,120  (i.  e 
62,385  baptized  anfl  74,735  catechumens).  (>\'er 
35,000  conversions  h.id  been  made  in  1*K)6,  owing  to 
the  penetration  of  Chri.stianity  into  the  district  of 
Ja.-^hpiir.  B<>sides  this  there  are  excellent  colleges 
at  Darjeeling  and  at  Kurseong;  at  Kantly  in  Ceylon 
the  Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  great  pontifical  .sem- 
inar>'  for  e<lucating  native  clergy  for  the  whole  of 
India.  In  all  they  have  442  church«'s.  chapels,  or 
stations,  479  .schools,  14.467  scholars,  with  about 
167.000  Catholics,  and  262  Jesuits,  of  whom  150  are 
priests.  The  Belgian  Fathers  have  also  a  flourishing 
mUsion  on  the  Congo,  in  the  districts  of  Kwango 
and  .Stanley  Po»)l,  which  was  begun  in  1893;  in  1907 
the  converts  already  numlwred  .31,402. 

Eutjtnnd. — Nowhere  did  the  Jestiits  get  through  the 
troubles  inevitable  to  the  Interim  more  f*asily  than  in 
c»m"<T\-at  ive  England.  The  college  at  Li('>ge  e«)n- 
tinueil  to  train  their  .students  in  the  oI<l  traditions, 
while  the  Knglish  bishops  i)ermitfeil  the  ex-.lesuits 
t'l  maintain  their  missions  nml  a  sort  of  corporate 
discipline.  But  there  were  iliflicultii's  in  recognizing 
the  restored  order,  lest  this  should  impede  emanci- 


pation (see  Roman  CATHOLir  Relief  Bill),  which  re- 
mained in  doubt  for  so  many  years.  Eventually 
Leo  XII  on  1  Jan.,  1829.  declared  the  Bull  of  restora- 
tion to  have  force  m  England.  After  this  the  Society 
grew,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  afterwards. 
It  had  73  members  in  1815,  729  in  1910.  The  princi- 
pal colleges  are  Stonvhurst  (St.  Omers,  1592,  migrated 
to  Bruges,  1762,  to  Li^ge,  1773,  to  Stonyhurst,  1794); 
Mount  St.  Mary's  (1842);  Liverpool  (1842);  Beau- 
mont (1861);  Gla-sgow  (1870);  Wimbledon,  I>on- 
don  (1887);  Stamford  Hill,  London  (1894);  I>eed8 
(1905).  In  1910  the  province  had  in  England  and 
Scotland,  besides  the  usual  novitiate  and  houses 
of   study,  two 


7' 
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houses  for  re- 
t  reats,  50  churches 
or  chapels,  at- 
tended by  148 
priests.  The 
congregations 
amounte<l  to  97,- 
64 1  ;  baptisms, 
3746;  confessions, 
844,079;  Easter 
confessions,  81,- 
065;  Communions, 
1,303,591;  con- 
verts, 725 ;  ext  reme 
unctions,  169H; 
marriages,  782: 
children  in  »'l(- 
mrnlarv  schools, 
18,328.'  The  Gui- 
ana mission  (19 
priests)  has  charge 
of  about  45.000 
souls;  the  Zam- 
besi mission  (35 
priests),  4679  souls. 


I.ri»  .M.MtTIN 

rwpnty-^intilti  Ornrriil  of  (be  Society 

.,f  J..MU.- 


(See  also  the  articles  Morris  ; 
J'ixjwden;  Porter  ;St»:ven8on  ;CoLKRiiMiE;  Harper.) 

Ireland. — There  were  24  ex-Jesuits  in  Ireland  in 
1776,  but  by  180;j  only  two.  Of  these  Father  O'Cal- 
laghan  renewed  his  vows  at  Stonyhurst  in  1803,  and 
he  and  Father  Betagh.  who  was'eventually  the  last 
survivor,  succeeiled  in  finding  some  excellent  postu- 
lants who  made  their  novitiate  in  Stonyhurst,  their 
studies  at  Palermo,  an<l  retumetl  between  1812  and 
1814,  Father  Betagh,  who  had  become  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  Dublin,  having  survived  to  the  year  1811. 
Father  Peter  Kenny  (d.  1841)  was  the  first  superior 
of  the  new  nii.ssion,  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
who  when  visitor  of  the  Society  in  .America  (18.30- 
18.33)  preached  by  invitation  before  Congress.  From 
1812-13  he  was  vice-president  of  Maynooth  College 
under  Dr.  Murrav,  then  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Collece  of  Clongowes  Wo4>d  was  begun  in  1813; 
Tullabeg  in  1818  (now  a  house  of  both  probations); 
Dublin  (18-11);  Mungret  (Apostolic  S<-hool,  1883). 
In  1883,  too,  the  Irish  bisho^vs  entrusted  to  the  Society 
the  University  College,  Dublin,  in  connexion  with  the 
late  Royal  University  of  Irebnd.  The  marke<l  supe- 
rioritv  of  this  college  to  the  richly  endowed  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Belfast.  Cork,  and  Galwav  contributed 
much  to  establir'h  the  claim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
adeouate  university  e<lucation.  When  this  claim 
had  r»r»en  met  by  the  pn*si'nt  National  University,  the 
University  College  was  retumeil  to  the  Bishops.  P'ive 
Fathers  now  hold  teaching  jsisls  in  the  new  university, 
and  a  hostel  for  students  is  being  provided.  Under 
the  .\ct  of  Catholic  P'mancipation  (q.  v.)  58  Jesuits 
w<Te  registered  in  Ireland  in  is;«).  In  1910  there 
were  367  in  the  pr*>vince,  of  whom  100  are  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  have  4  collegi-s  at  and  near  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  and  missions  in  South  .-Xustralia. 

Vniteil  Staie.v  of  .{nurira. — Under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Carn>ll  the  members  of  the  CoriK)ration  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clerg.vmen  in  Maryland  were  the 
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chief  factors  in  foundiiig  and  maintAining  George- 
town College  (q.  v.)  from  1791  to  ISOj.  when  ihey 
rciiunied  their  rebltioiu  with  the  Society  still  exiatiDg 
ia  BitHia>,  and  won  ao  ■traody  reiiifonied  by  other 
memben  of  the  order  from  Europe  thttt  thqr  eoutd 
a&^umc  full  cbarKe  of  the  inMitution,  wUell  they 
have  since  retained.  On  the  Restoration  of  the 
Socii  ty  in  1S14  thej*  nineteen  futhere  constituted 
the  mission  of  the  United  States.  For  a  time  (1808 
to  1817)  sonic  <if  l)M»m  were  employed  in  the  Dincese 
of  New  York  ju.^t  ercHJted,  Fiitlier  AiiIIkhiv  Kohl- 
nmnn  ((|.  v.)  adniinistoring  the  diocese  tenmoinrilv, 
the  others  enRatdnt;  in  school  and  i)arl>li  work. 
In  1S16  Coii/Mna  (  olli  v:".  Washington,  I).  ('.,  w;i.s 
founded.  In  l.H.i;j  the  muMion  of  the  (Tnitwl  States 
became  a  province  under  the  title  of  Mar>'land. 
Sinoe  then  the  history  of  the  provinee  is  a  record  of 
devdopmrat  proportitmafe  with  the  growth  of  Cath- 
olicity in  the  various  fields  spe<'ially  cultivated  by  the 
Society.  The  colk'ges  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 
(fouiuled  in  lH4:i),  l^yola  College,  Baltimore  (lSo2), 
ooetoa  College  (1863)  have  educated  great  numbers 
tif  yviunc  menfbr  theminiBtiy  and  liberal  profeeaioiu. 
Up  to  1879  nembcntof  the  Society  had  been  Idbour* 
ins  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  New  York-Canwin 
nuasion.  Tn  that  year  they  became  affiliated  with 
the  first  .\merican  province  under  the  title  of  Mary- 
land-New York.  This  was  adde<l  to  the  old  pro\'ince, 
besides  sr\  cnil  rosidences  and  parishes,  the  colleges 
of  St.  rr  iii'is  XaMcr  and  St.  John  (now  Fordham 
UniviTsity  I,  New  Yurk  ("ity,  aiiri  Sr.  rrtci's  Ckjllege, 
Jersey  (,'ity,  N  cw  ,JiT-.i-y.  Sr  ,|i  .>(<iiirs  ( '<illi-i:r.  Phil- 
adcl]}lii;i,  w;!^  rlmrt i-rcd  in  and  the  Brooklyn 

College  <»|M'ned  jn  IMS.  In  the  same  year  Camsius 
College,  and  two  pari.shes  in  Buffalo,  and  one  parish 
in  Boston  for  CJerm.an  Catholics,  with  !<S  members 
of  the  German  province  were  affiliated  with  this  prov- 
ince, which  h:w  now  (1912)  8fK{  members  with  12  col- 
leges and  13  psirishcs,  1  house  of  higher  studies  for  the 
members  of  the  Society,  1  novitiate,  in  the  NewESUff* 
land  and  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Virginias,  witk 
the  Mienon  of  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies. 

The  Miaaouri  province  began  as  a  mission  from 
Maiyland  in  1K23.  Father  ("horles  Van  Quicken- 
borne,  a  Belgian,  led  several  young  men  of  his  own 
nationality  who  were  eager  to  work  among  the 
Indi.ins,  among  them  De  Sinet  (q.  v.).  Van  Assche, 
and  \  ri  h:i'  ucn.  .\s  a  rule  the  tribes  were  too  nomafl- 
ic  to  t'\ aii|j:i  li/r,  and  the  Indian  schools  attracted 
<inly  a  very  small  number  of  pupils.  '1  he  missions 
aiiKin^r  the  Osjige  and  I*;)ttawuti>iui<;  vvcie  nion?  ])er- 
in  uM  tit  and  fruitful.  It  was  with  exjierience  gathen  i  1 
HI  Uh-ac  fields  that  Father  De  Smef  st^u-ted  his  mis- 
sifin  in  the  Koeky  Moimtains  ii>  is  A  *'o||cge,  now 
St.  I-ouis  I'niver.sity,  w:is  openetl  in  1S29.  For  ten 
years,  1.S3S-4H,  a  college  was  maintained  at  C!rand 
{'oteaii,  I>ouisiana;  in  ISlO  St.  Xavier's  w.os  opened 
at  Cincinnati.  With  the  aid  of  seventy-eight  JeMlitfl^ 
who  came  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  in  the  years 
of  revolution  1817-,S,  two  collt'g«'s  were  maintained, 
St.  Joseph's.  Bardstown,  1S4S  until  ISiil,  atintbcrai 
Ijouisville^  fContucky,  lsi9-.')7.  In  this  hist  year  a 
college  was  opened  at  Chicago.  The  mission  became 
a  provinee  in  1803,  and  since  then  colti^iee  have  been 
onened  at  Detroit,  Omaha,  Milwaukee^  St.  Mar>''s 
(kans.ts).  By  the  acccAsinii  of  part,  of^  the  BnfTulo 
nii--iiiii  \\hen  it  w.-w  ^'«■parate<^  from  the  Cicrman 
]iro\  irH  i-  la  1907,  (he  Mj.iH<Miri  province  acquired  an 
a  i  iiti'  iial  ISO  n:rnili.iN,  and  coHokcs  ut  ("Icvfland, 
'ii.l.'lii,  and  Prasfit!  du  Chien,  besides  several  resi- 
il.  iH  t  s  ami  ini-  uiti.i.  It.>;  meinlwrs  work  in  the  terri- 
tory wt^i  of  the  .\lleirhan!f«  m  f;tr  !i«  K-inr'jis  ;»nd 
Oinalia,  and  from  tin  l.:iki^  "n  iln-  'I'lrilii  in  <>i 
'rcnnesscc  and  ( )klali<inia,  and  al.-iu  m  tlit-  .\Ii.-.-~i<hi  of 
British  Ihmdiinus  u|.  v.). 

New  Orleans. — For  five  years,  15(30-1571,  menilx-rs 
of  the  Peruvian  province  laboured  among  the  Indians 
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along  tba  coast  of  Florida,  where  Father  Martfnea 
was  massaored  near  St.  Augustine  in  1360.  Thear 
penetrated  into  Vtninia,  wh^  eight  of  their  number 
weremasMUred by  Indians  at  astation named  Axaca, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  Kanpahannook  River.  Later, 
Jesuits  horn  Canada,  tauag  as  their  share  of  the 
Lotdsiana  territory  the  Illinois  country  and  afterwords 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  gulf  east  of  the  Mi**is.sippi, 
worked  among  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Ntitctiez. 
and  Yauoo.  Two  of  their  number  were  murderea 
by  the  Natchez  an<l  one  by  the  Chicka.HHW.  Their 
expulsion  in  \7u.',  is  tin-  sulnect  of  a  monograph  by 
Carayon,  '  Uocuiiieiits  inMit.s",  SIX  ( (ripinally 
i\ anu<'li/iil  by  Jesuits  from  tlii;  l.yon.M  province, 
the  New  Orleans  mission  heeainc  a  pr«>viii«-e  in  14KJ7, 
having  7  colleges  and  fnur  resiliences.  It  has  now 
2.'j.5  members  working  in  the  territor>'  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Mi.'^souri  as  far  east  as  Virginia. 

CaUfornia. — In  1907  a  province  was  formed  in 
California  comprising  the  mi.ssions  of  California,  the 
Uoeky  Mountains,  and  Alaska  (United  States). 
The  nistory  of  these  missionB  is  narrated  under 
CAuyonxiA  Musuurs;  Missions,  Cathouc  iNnuit, 
OF  TBB  Uionn  SrATxa;  Alaska;  Idaho;  Siocx 
Ikmans. 

Near  Mexico.— 'Tn  the  mSsaion  of  New  Merieo 

ninety-thr«^«  Jesuits  are  occupieil  in  the  college  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  in  various  missions  in  that 
state,  Arizona,  an  l  New  M>  \ie<i;  the  mission  dependa 
on  the  Italian  iinn  inti-  df  Naples. 

In  the  i>r<)vini'e>  in  the  CnittHl  States  there  are 
6  profcrisional  schi n  iK.  w  i-  h  i;jtj3  students;  26  colleges 
wuh  full  courses,  wiih  J 117,  and 34  pmpaiatoiy  and 
high  schools  with  s7;!.')  pupils. 

Canada. — Jesuits  redimed  to  Canada  fmin  St. 
Mary's  College,  Kentucky,  which  had  Iw^-n  taken 
over,  in  IS^H,  by  memlHTS  of  the  province  of  France. 
When  St.  Mary  s  was  given  up  in  lH4(i  the  slafT  came 
to  take  charge  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  New 
York,  thus  forming  with  (heir  fellows  in  Montreal 
the  New  York-Canada  mission.  This  mi.'*sion  lasted 
until  1879,  the  Canadian  division  having  by  that  ;|rear 
1  ooDego,  2  reeidenoes,  1  novitiate,  3  Indian  misaKiBS 
with  131  members.  In  188S  the  mission  received 
$160,000  as  its  part' of  the  sum  pai<l  by  the  Provmce 
of  Quebec  in  compcn.<4ation  for  the  Jesuit  esitUes 
appropriated  under  Georg<>  HI  by  imperial  authority, 
and  transferre^i  to  ilie  auihiiritie>  uf  the  former  Prov- 
inie  of  (?anaiiu,  all  parties  agreeing  that  the  full 
amount,  $4tK),(XK),  thus  allowe<l  was  far  short  of  the 
value  ot'  the  estates,  eslimatetl  at  $2,000,000.  The 
ser I leiij«-!it  was  ratified  by  the  pope  and  th«!  LegisLa- 
ture  of  ilic  Province  of  (iuel>ec,  and  the  balance  was 
rii\  iiie(l  ainon^;  the  archdioce.ses  of  (Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  other  diocuKS,  the  Laval  University  besides 
receivings  in  MontraJ,  $40,000  and,  hi  Quebec,  $100,- 
oou. 

In  1007  the  mission  was  constituted  a  province. 
It  has  now  2  colleges  in  Mont  real,  one  ul  St.  Bunifaoe 
with  303  students  in  the  collegiate  and  722  in  the 
mvparatory  cbisses,  2  residenees  and  dmrches  in 
Quebec,  one  at  Guclph,  Indian  missions,  and  nussiona 
m  Abiiika,  and  300  members. 

Merieo. — In  Mexico  (Now  Simin)  Jesuit  miflsion- 
aries  began  their  work  in  l.*)"!  and  prior  to  their 
exptdsion,  in  17<i7,  they  numbert-*!  G7S  members,  of 
whom  4tkS  wore  natives.  Thev  had  over  40  colleges 
or  seminaries,  5  re;<i<lfnc<',-i,  and  (i  missionary' dlstrict-s, 
with  '.>9  mis.sions.  The  mission  in<  lii<led  Cuba,  Ix>wcr 
California,  and  as  far  .south  as  Nicaragua.  Three 
nicmbcrs  of  the  siippn-ssed  s<><M('ty  who  were  in  Mi  xieo 
at  the  time  of  the  HcstoruMon  forme<l  a  niiekus  for 
its  re-*'sf  ablishnient  therein  ISlO.  In  1S20  thi-re  were 
32,  <if  whoni  15  wen-  priests  and  3  sehnlrftie--.  in  crire 
of  4  rolleges  and  3  seminaries.  They  were  iiisperse<i 
in  iS21.  Although  invited  back  in  1&43,  they  could 
not  agree  to  the  Umitationa  put  on  tbeir  activities  hj 
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General  Santa  Anna,  nor  was  tho  prosppct  favourable 
in  the  revolutionary  condition  of  the  country.  Four 
of  their  nuintx>r  returning  in  18M,  th«  mission  proe- 
|M>r(><l.  and  in  spite  of  two  diBperaions,  1859  and  1873, 
ir  liiui  continued  to  incTOOW  m  number  and  activity. 
In  August,  IWI,  it  WM  recoii8titut<>d  a  provinee.  U 
bM  now  3W  mwnbees  with  4  coUege«,  U  hmMwiom, 
•  niaMMi  ibitkni  Mumg  the  Tanhuiiiara»  and  a 
aovitinte  (mb        Huioo;  Pioim  Fund  or  ram 

CAUrDBNUS). 

OaKAKo.  Sbmykum  Cmttnam  Rtaird  (Belfont,  1894^;  CoB- 
COkAV.  t'lnnijiy\rtii  fmli-naru  HcrnrtI  (Dublin,  1912);  Vioodttock 
l.tttrm  \V,««i-.<,,>.k  (  ollpgp,  Mar>larnl,  IS72  — I;  Otorgtiovn 
CnitfTtUy  I  Wiwihinifton.  IStfl);  TA«  Firit  UtU/  Ctntury  of  St, 
/fnotiiu  CAwrcA  and  CoUtot  (San  Frenciiteo.  IflOO)!  Oon,  Aktm. 

nnHMthlmid.  tiJU^rt  (190.3)  ; 
BoKbo.  IttfTui  delUi  n',i  '!>■!  U.  P  PianalM  (Home,  1857); 
P»!»CEtXT.  /yl  r.irti;',  iU  Jitni  rn  li' Iji'ini-  (RrU-Wls.  Hll»7):  Z\BA- 
BOX*.  HtMl.  dt  la  txtincidn  y  rnttiUtctmitrUo  de  la  comp.  d*  Ji4iu 

CUjM^ai^Jiu^^  Jnmitimmim  mm  mAmt  Witi$rhtr 

•cs  FOR  TBK  HEOivMya  or  1912. 
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but  fallible  men.  Swwpinp  drnials  here  and  an 
injured  tone  would  be  misphued  and  liable  to  mis- 
conception. As  an  instance  of  Jesuit  fallibility, 
one  may  mention  that  writings  of  nearly  one  hundred 
Jesuits  have  been  placed  on  the  Roman  "Index". 
Since  this  involves  a  reflieotioo  u|x«  the  Jeniit  book- 
censors  as  well,  it  mi^  ivpoff  to  be  M  bistMioe  of 
faitnce  in  an  inporbuit  mattar.  Bat  ii^en  we 
rwnwnhw  ttat  the  mnmber  of  Jeeuit  writera  esceeda 
12(MNI0^  the  praportioD  of  thoae  who  have  miased 
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Apouioetic. — The  accu8ation.s  hrmmht  ftgairmt 
the  Sofioty  biive  Ixfri  exrcntional  f  ir  their  frtiiuency 
afxi  ri»Trfiic.--s.  M;iiiy  itniefd  would  bo  too  abeurd 
to  deserve  mention,  were  they  not  credited  even  by  cul- 
tured and  literary  people.  Such  for  instance  are  t  he 
ckarBGH  that  the  Society  was  responsible  for  the 
n«noo-Pruaaiao  war,  the  affaire  Dreyfus,  the  Panama 
— f««*^,  the  asaassinatinn  of  popes,  kings,  prinre«, 
etc. — atatementa  found  in  books  and  periooicals  of 
aame  pratnice.  Suich  likewiae  ia  the  aomalled  Jeauit 
Oath,  the  eluisuf  fabrication  of  the  focger  Robert  Ware, 
aipuaid  by  Bndoett  in  "Blunders  and  Foreeries". 
The  fallary  of  mich  accusations  may  often  be  dolectwl 
by  KfTn-nil  prinripliw.  A.  Jesuits  are  JnlliUf,  and 
m;iy  have  (zivi-n  some  occafinn  to  the  ami.ser.  The 
rh-HTRp-t  hkiii  nK:iin.'<t  them  wmiM  nevft  have  been 
brought  aicaiiLst  angels,  but  they  are  nut  in  the  least 
with  the  Soeiety  bebig  a  body  of  good 


the  mark  rannut  be  roii.'^ifiiTfd  txtraonliiKiry ;  the 
c»'n.><ure  inflicft'ii  uiorwtver  hui*  iicvor  been  of  the 
graver  kind.  Many  critics  of  the  order,  who  do  not 
consider  the  Index  cenHures  discreditable,  cannot 
partton  so  readily  the  exiii^gerated  eaprtf  de  corps  in 
which  Jesuits  of  limited  exiierience  occasionally 
indulge,  especially  in  controversies  or  while  eulogizing 
their  own  confr^re^;  nor  can  they  overlook  the 
narrowness  or  bias  with  which  some  Jesuit  writers 
have  criticised  men  of  other  kuul^  inBtitutioaa.  ednoac 
tion,  though  it  ia  unlair  to  hold  up  the  faolta  of  a 
few  aa  efaancteriatio  of  the  entire  body. 

B.  The  Aecmtrt. — fl>  In  an  oft-recited  paANage 
about  the  martyrs  Si  \!uhr<m(<  IcIIh  u«:  "Vere 
frusfra  irnptiRniilur  (nii  apud  iiiipioH  of  infidos  im- 
piftrilis  .•irr(--il ur  nim  (iilfi  si(  iiiani-t>T''  'Hi'  in 
truth,  is  inipuKiuHl  in  vain  who  iH  accused  of  impiety 
by  the  iaapious  and  the  faithless,  though  he  ia  a 
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teacher  of  the  faith).  The  personal  equation  of  the 
accuser  is  a  <^>!T«*tif>n  of  preat  moment ;  iif-vertheless 
it  is  to  be  ajuilii-d  with  c<|uall>  Kn-at  caution;  on  nu 
Other  point  is  ao  accuaed  person  a.)  liable  to  make 
mistakeo.  Uodoubtedly,  however,  when  we  find 
a  learned  man  like  Hamack  declaring  roundly  (but 
witliout  proofs)  that  Jesuits  are  not  historians,  we 
may  plaoe  this  statement  of  his  beside  another  of 
his  profeHOrial  dicta,  that  the  Bible  is  not  history. 
If  the  Mine  principles  underlie  both  prapotttione, 
the  accoaatioD  against  the  order  will  ewiy  little 
wii^  When  an  infidel  government,  about  to 
aiaail  tiie  Bboljee  of  the  Church,  begins  bv  exi>elling 
the  Jesuits,  on  the  allegation  that  they  destroy  the 
love  of  freedom  in  their  scholars,  we  can  only  suy 
that  no  words  of  theirs  can  counterbalance  the  logic 
of  their  acts.  Early  in  this  century  the  French 
CiKvernint'iit  urj^fd  ai  otic  of  their  reiWMitis  fur  sai>- 
preii>iing  all  thp  rdigioiis  orders  in  FVanri-,  nnioiig 
them  the  Society,  that  the  regulars  were  crowdiuR 
the  seeiilar  dcrpy  out  of  their  proper  sphiTcti  of  act  i\  i(y 
and  influence.  Xo  sooner  were  tlie  reli^:niU9 su])pres>eii 
than  the  law  separating  C^burch  and  State  was  passed 
to  cripple  and  enslave  the  bishops  and  secular  clergy- 

(2)  Apfiin  it  is  perhaps  little  wonder  that  heretics 
in  general,  and  those  in  particular  who  impugn 
church  liberties  and  the  authority  of  the  Huly  See, 
ahould  be  ever  ready  to  assail  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
especially  bound  to  the  defence  of  that  see.  It 
seems  stranger  that  the  opponents  of  the  Society 
shoald  sometimes  be  within  the  Ghuxoh.  Yet  it  m 
abnoflt  inevitable  that  awb  oppoattion  should  at 
times  occur.  No  matter  how  adequately  the  canon 
law  restilatfng  the  relations  of  regulars  with  the 
hier  U'cnv  and  clcr^ty  f:fn<'i"ally  may  ])rovide  for  their 
peaceful  co-i'[>eiati'in  m  inissiunary,  educational,  and 
charitable  enter])ti-es,  there  will  ni-ce-^s^irily  t)e 
occasion  for  dilTereiic«a  of  opiuton,  disputes  over 
jurisdiction,  tncihods,  and  similar  vital  points,  which 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  often  embitter  and  even 
strange  the  parties  at  variance.  Such  iinfortunaio 
controversies  arise  between  other  relijzion.-*  orders  and 
the  hierarchy  and  secular  clergj';  they  are  neither 
common  nor  permanent,  not  the  rule  but  the  excep- 
tion, so  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  sinister  jud^ 
ment  that  is  sometimes  formed  of  the  Society  Ul 
particular  its  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  withouera, 
jealous  of  its  owm  influence.  Sometimes,  especi.ally 
when  I  roubles  of  t  his  kind  have  affected  broad  quc^stions 
of  doctrine  and  discipline!,  the  agitation  has  readied 
immense  proportions  and  faittemeas  has  icmaiaed 
for  years.  The  controversies  De  aiuriliis  led  to 
violent  exploeions  of  temper,  to  intrigue,  and  to  furious 
language  wluch  was  simply  astonishing:  and  there 
were  others,  in  England  for  instance  about  the 
faculties  of  the  archpriest,  in  I  rancc  about  Galli- 
canism,  which  were  almost  equally  inemorahle  for 
fire  and  fiir\ .  O'Uuiri  /hi  lilogicum  is  sure  at  .ill  times 
to  call  forth  exntement  of  unti.'^ual  keenness;  but  uc 
may  make  allowance  for  the  carl\  dis[iut;uits,  hccau.se 
f»f  the  pugnacious  character  of  the  times.  When  ihe 
age  quite  approved  of  gentlemen  killing  each  other 
in  dueli*  on  vcr\'  .nlight  pntvoeation,  there  can  b<> 
little  wonder  that  clerics,  when  aroused,  should 
fotiset  propriety  and  self-restraint,  sharpen  their 
pens  tike  anfgen,  and,  dipping  them  in  gall,  t^trike 
at  any  sensitive  point  of  their  ad\-ersaries  which  they 
oould  injure.  Chaigee  put  about  fay  stich  excited 
advocates  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution. 

(8)  The  most  embittered  and  the  most  untrust- 
worthy enemies  of  the  Society  (thfy  are  fortunately 
not  very  numerous)  have  ever  been  araerters  from  its 
own  ranks.  We  know^  with  what  iimlice  and  venom 
sotno  iinfuitliful  prie.Mts  an-  wont  to  asA.ail  the  Cluireh, 
whirh  tiii'v  once  beiievod  to  be  Divine,  and  not  <li-<s- 
Hiinilar  ha.s  been  the  hatred  of  some  Jesuits  who  have 
been  untrue  to  their  calling. 
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C.  What  is  to  be  rxynriaif  The  Society  ha.s  ce^ 
tainly  h.id  soino  fihare  in  Ihe  beatitude  <»f  j(uflering 
for  persecution's  sake;  thouj^h  it  i.s  not  true,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  Society  is  the  object  of  unwertdl 
detestation.  Prominent  politicians,  whose  acts  affect 
the  interests  of  millions,  are  muca  more  hotly  and 
violently  criticised,  more  freely  denounce,  carica- 
turedy  wd  condemned  in  the  course  of  a  month  than 
the  Jesuits  singly  or  collectively  in  a  year.  When 
onoe  the  politician  is  overthrown,  the  world  turns 
its  fire  upon  the  new  holder  of  power,  and  it  forgets 
the  man  t  hat  is  fallen.  But  the  light  attaeka  agamst 
the  Society  never  cease  fiir  long,  and  their  oumuutive 
effect  appears  more  serious  than  it  should,  because 
people  overlook  the  long  spans  of  years  whi''h  in 
Its  case  intervene  bet  ween  the  different  signal  assaults; 
Another  principle  to  remember  is  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Church  wonld  never  a.ssail  the  Societ\'  at  all, 
were  it  n  it  that  it  i.s  conspieiiousiy  [xipular  with  lar>;e 
cL'k'^ses  of  the  Catholic  ( >  ::iii;ii:nity.  Neither  uni\'er- 
Bal  orliuiii  tlierefore  nor  freedtiiti  from  all  !i.s.sjiult 
Bhould  be  oviK-ctod.  hiu  charges  which,  by  exanctra- 
t)on,  invenuoQ,  satire,  or  irony,  m>mehow  correspond 
with  the  place  of  the  Society  in  the  Church. 

Not  being  contemplatives  like  the  monks  of  old, 
Jesuits  are  not  decried  ob  lazy  and  useless.  Not  being 
called  to  fill  poets  of  high  authority  or  to  rule,  like 
popes  and  bisnop^  Jesuits  are  not  seriously  denounced 
as  tvnmta,  or  maligned  for  nepotism  and  similar 
misoeeda.  IgnatiuB  described  his  order  as  a  flying 

auadran  ready  for  service  am^here,  especially-  as 
ueatois  and  missionaries.  The  principal  charges 
against  the  Society  are  misrepresentationf!  of  these 
qualities.  If  they  are  rcadv  for  service  in  any  p.art 
of  the  world,  they  are  called  busybodief,  nusehief- 
makers,  politicians  with  no  attachini'iit  to  country. 
If  they  <io  not  rule,  at  least  they  must  be  gra.<*ping, 
anibilloufi,  schrming,  and  wont  to  lower  stannards 
of  morality,  in  order  to  Rain  control  of  consciences. 
If  they  ar>  ^(HHi  ilisciphnarians,  it  will  be  said  it  is 
by  espionaiie  and  suppression  of  individuality  and 
independence,  if  they  are  popular  schoolmasters,  the 
adversary  will  say  they  are  goorl  for  children,  good 
perhaps  as  crammers,  but  bad  educ4itora,  without 
mfluenoa;.  If  they  are  favourite  eonfemors,  their 
success  is  ascribed  to  their  lax  moral  doetriineSj  to 
t  heir  casuist  ry,  and  above  all  to  the^  use  of  the  mrurim 
which  is  supposed  to  justify  any  and  every  evil  aet: 
"the  end  ju.Htifiaa  the  means".  This  perhaps  is  the 
most  salient  instance  of  the  ignorance  or  ill-will  of 
theb-  accusers.  Tlieir  books  are  open  to  all  t  he  world . 
Time  and  aeain  those  who  impute  to  them  a«  a  body, 
or  to  any  of  their  publications,  the  use  of  this  maxim 
to  just  if  V  e\  il  of  iu)\  s<irt  have  be<'n  asked  to  cite 
one  iiistance  of  such  usacc  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  signal  failure  of  [|i>en--hroech  to  estnhiisn  before 
the  civil  c*iuris  of  Trier  an<l  Coloirnc  (aO  Julv,  1905) 
anv  .such  e.xanijile  of  .lesnit  teai'hing  shoilld  sileilfld 
this  and  «imiliir  accu.sation«  for»>ver. 

1)  Thi  J'  ~'tU  Legmd. — It  is  curious  that  at  the 
present  day  even  literary  men  have  next  to  no 
interest  iri  the  objective  facts  concerning  the  Soeietyi 
not  even  in  those  supposed  t<i  be  to  its  disadvantage. 
.\ll  attention  is  fixed  on  the  Jesuit  legend;  encyelope> 
dia  articles  and  gencoiil  hMtoriee  hardly  concern 
themselves  with  anything  else.  The  legend,  though 
it  reached  its  present  form  in  the  middle  of  the  nuie> 
tcentb  centuiy,  began  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
early  pcnwcutions  of  the  Society  (which  counted 
some  too  martyn  in  Europe  during  itn  first  century) 
were  backed  up  by  liery,  loud,  un-iicriipiilous  writera 
such  an  Hasenmiiiler  and  H<k.spini«n.  who  diliuentlv 
collected  and  defendetl  all  th^  cliarp  s  hroucht  a^'ainst 
the  Jesuits.  The  nide,  crinnnuu.s  itleul  which  thf-se 
writers  s,  ■  fnrth  receivinl  siilitler  traits  of  deceitful- 
ness  and  tlouble-dealing  through  Zahoruwski's  "Mon- 
ita  secrete  Societetis  Jeeu"  (Cracow,  1614),  a  aattoe 
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misrepresenting  the  rules  of  the  order,  which  is 
freely  believed  to  be  genuine  by  credulous  adversaries 
(see  MoNiTA  Secreta).  The  current  version  of  the 
legend  is  late  French,  evolved  during  the  long  revo- 
lutionarj"  ferment  which  preceded  the  Third  Empire. 
It  began  with  the  denunciations  of  Muntlotsier 
(1S24-27),  and  grew  strong  (ls;j.H-45)  in  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Paris,  which  afTccte<l  to  consider  itself  as  the 
representative  of  the  Gallican  iSorbonne,  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  of  the  Encyclop^die.  The  occasion  for 
Utt-ran,'  hostilities  was  offered  by  attempts  at  univer- 
sity refonn,  which,  so  the  Liberals  affected  to  believe, 
were  instigated  by  Jesuits.  Hereupon  the  "Pro- 
vincialcs"  were  given  a  place  in  the  university  cur- 
riculum, and  Villemain,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Michelet, 
Quinet,  Libri,  Mignet,  and  other  respectable  scholars 
succeeded  by  their  writings  and  denunciations  in 
giving  to  anti-Jesuitism  a  sort  of  literary  vogue, 
not  alwayH  with  scrupulous  observance  of  accuracy 
or  fairness.  More  harmful  still  to  the  order  were  the 
plays,  the  songs,  the  popular  novels  against  them. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Eugene  Sue's 
"Juif  errant"  (Wandering  Jew)  (1844),  which  soon 
became  the  most  popular  anti-Jesuit  book  ever 
printeti,  and  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
give  final  fonn  to  the  Jesuit  legend. 

The  special  character  of  this  fable  is  that  it  has 
hanliy  anything  to  do  with  the  onler  at  all,  its  traits 
being  simply  copiwi  from  masonrj-.  The  previous 
Jexuit  bogey  was  at  least  one  which  haunted  churches 
and  colleges,  and  worked  through  the  confessional 
and  the  pulpit.  But  thi.s  creation  of  modem  fiction 
ha-H  lost  all  connexion  with  reality.  He  (or  even  she) 
is  a  person,  not  necessarily  a  nnest,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  black  pope,  who  lives  in  an  imaginary 
world  of  back  stairs,  closets,  and  dark  passages.  He 
is  busy  with  plotting  and  .scheming,  m(>smerizing  the 
weak  and  corrupting  the  honest,  occupations  diversi- 
fijil  by  secret  crimes  or  melodramatic  attempts  at 
crime  of  everv  sort.  This  ideal  we  see  is  taken  over 
bodilv  from  tW  real,  or  rather  the  supposed,  method 
of  life  of  the  Continental  mason.  let  this  is  the 
•ort  of  nonseaxe  about  which  special  corresnondents 
send  telejcrams  to  their  papers,  about  whicn  revolu- 
tionary' agitators  and  crafty  (wliticians  make  long 
inflammatorj-  s|M>eches,  which  standard  works  of 
reference  discuss  quite  gravely,  which  none  of  our 
ptipular  writers  dares  to  expo.sc  as  an  imposture  (see 
Brou.  op.  eit.  infra,  II,  190-247). 

E.  Some  Modem  Ohjectiona. — (1)  Without  having 
given  up  the  old  historical  objections  (for  the  study 
of  which  the  hi.«torical  sections  of  this  article  may  be 
consulted),  the  anti-Jesuits  of  to-day  arraign  the 
Society  as  out  of  touch  with  (he  modem  ZritgeUt, 
as  hostile  to  lib<'rty  and  cidture,  and  as  being  a  failure. 
Lil>erty,  next  to  intelligence  (and  some  people  put 
it  liefore).  is  the  noblest  of  man's  endowments.  Its 
enemies  are  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Yet  it  is 
•aid  that  Ignatiius's  sj'stem,  by  aiming  at  "blind" 
ob«>di«'nce,  paralyses  the  judgment  and  by  conse- 
quenw  ijcoops  out  the  will,  inserting  the  will  of  the  hu- 
perior  in  its  i>Iace,  as  a  watchmaker  might  replace  one 
mainspring  Dy  another  (cf.  Encyc.  Brit.,  1911,  XV', 
.142 i;  ptrinde  ac  cndatHr,  "like  a  corpse",  again  "simi- 
lar to  an  old  man's  staff" — therefore  dead  and  listless, 
mere  ma<"hines.  incapable  of  individual  distinction 
(Bohmer-NIonod.  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  Ixxvi). 

The  cleverness  of  this  objection  lies  in  its  bold 
mversion  of  certain  plain  truths.  In  reality  no  one 
Inved  liberty  better  or  provided  for  it  more  carefully 
th-in  Ignatius.  But  he  upheld  the  deeper  principle 
that  true  freedom  lies  in  obeying  reason,  all  other 
choice  being  licence.  Those  who  hold  themselves 
free  to  disobey  even  the  laws  of  God,  who  declare 
all  mle  in  the  Church  a  tyranny,  and  who  aim  at  so- 
calle«l  fret-  love.  fre<*  divorce,  and  free  thought — tliey, 
of  (XHiree,  reject  bis  tbeor>'.    In  practice  bis  custom 
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was  to  train  the  will  so  thoroughly  that  his  men 
might  after  a  short  time  be  able  to  "level  up"  others 
(a  most  difficult  thing)  from  laxity  to  thoroughness, 
without  themselves  being  drawn  down  (a  most  easy 
thing),  even  though  they  lived  outside  cloisters, 
with  no  external  supjKjrt  for  their  discipline.  The 
wonderful  achievenu-nt  of  staying  and  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  in  so  far  as  it  waa 
due  to  the  Jesuits,  was  the  result  of  the  increased 
will-power  given  to  previously  irresolute  Catholics 
by  the  Ignatian  metho<ls. 

As  to  "blind"  olxflience,  we  should  note  that  all 
obedience  must  be  blind  to  some  extent — "Theirs  not 
to  reason  why.  Theirs  but  to  dn  and  die."  Ignatius 
borrowed  from 
earlier  a.=«cctic  wri- 
ters the  strong 
metaphors  of  the 
"blind  man", "the 
corpse",  "the  old 
man's  staff",  to 
illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  obedience 
in  a  vivid  way;  but 
he  does  not  want 
those  metaphors  to 
be  run  to  death. 
Not  only  does  he 
want  the  subject 
to  bring  both  head 
and  heart  to  the 
execution  of  the 
c«jmmand,  but, 
knowing  human 
nature  and  its 
foibles,  he  recng- 
niises  that  cases  will 
arise  when  the  su- 
perior's order  may  appear  impract  icablc,  unreasonable, 
or  unrighteous  to  a  free  subject  and  mav  possibly  really 
be  so.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  acknowle'dged  duty  of 
the  subject  to  appeal,  and  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
conscience,  even  when  it  may  happen  to  be  ill-fomied, 
is  to  be  respected;  provi.nion  is  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tions for  the  clearing  up  of  such  troubles  bv  discus- 
sion and  arbitration,  a  provision  which  would  Vie  incon- 
ceivable, unless  a  mind  and  a  free  will,  independent 
of  and  pt)ssibly  opposed  to  that  of  the  superior,  were 
recognized  and  respected.  Ignatius  wishes  his  sub- 
jects to  be  "dead"  or  "blind"  onlv  in  respect  of  sloth, 
of  pikssion,  of  self-interest,  and  self-indulgence,  which 
would  impede  the  ready  execution  of  orders.  So  far 
is  he  from  dt>siring  a  mechanical  performance  that  he 
explicitly  disparages  "obe<lience,  which  executes  in 
work  onlj' ",  as  "  unworthy  of  t  he  name  of  virtue"  and 
warmly  urges  that  "bending  to,  with  all  forces  of  head 
and  heart,  we  should  cnrry  out  the  commands 
quicklv  and  complctelv"  (l.,etter  on  Obedient, 
5  ."j,  14). 

Further  illustrations  of  Ignatian  love  of  liberty 
may  be  found  in  the  .Spiritual  Exercises  and  in  the 
character  of  certain  th»'<>logic!d  d<K'lrines,  as  Proba- 
bilism  and  Molinism  (with  its  sub.nequent  modifica- 
tions) which  are  commonly  taueht  in  the  Society's 
schools.  Thus,  Molinism  "is  atx)ve  all  determined 
to  throw  a  wall  of  security  round  free  will"  (see 
Grace,  Controversieh  on),  and  Probabilism  (q.  v.) 
teaches  that  Uljerty  may  not  Iw  restraine<l  unless  the 
restraining  force  rests  on  a  basis  of  certainty.  The 
characteristic  of  Imth  theories  is  to  emphasize  the 
sacrwlness  of  free  will  .somewhat  more  than  is  done 
in  other  systems.  The  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  secret 
of  Ignatius's  success,  are  a  series  of  considerations 
arranged,  as  he  tells  the  exercilant  from  the  first,  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  choice  or  election  on  the  hiehest 
jtrinciples  and  without  fi-ar  of  consequences.  Again 
the  priest,  who  explains  the  meditations,  is  warned 
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to  ho  most  riiroful  not  to  incliiu'  the  oxt-rcitant  more 
to  one  ohjcc  t  of  choice  thiui  to  another  (Annot.  15). 

It  is  notoriously  impossible  to  exj>ect  that  anti- 
Jesuit  writers  of  our  diiy  should  face  (heir  subject  in 
a  eommon-wnsc  or  scientific  manner.  If  they  dBd, 
one  would  {mint  out  that  the  only  rational  manner 
of  inqtliring  into  the  subject  would  oe  to  approaohtlie 
peraoiM  under  discussion  (who  ore  after  aU  very 
AppviMduble)  and  to  see  whether  they  are  ebotaeter- 
MMt  as  thqr  are  nported  to  be.  Anotber  eaqr  test 
would  be  to  turn  to  tbe  lives  of  their  gimt  tnisrioiiarie^ 
Brdbeuf,  Marquette,  Silveira,  etc.  Any  men  more 
unlike  "mere  m.-iohincs"  it  would  be  impossible  to 
coiucive.  The  Sociofy'ri  successrs  in  I'lliiciition  con- 
firiii  tiu«  siune  c<jnf Ilisioii.  It  is  irw  iluit  lutfly, 
iLs  .1  |>rr|),'ir;it(iry  nuasurc  to  rlosmn  jrs  schixils  liy 
violence,  the  IVench  MUt i-.Icsuits  Lisscitod  both  in 
print  anil  in  1  lie  ChiinilxT  t  h:it  Jcvuii  education  pn>- 
duceil  mere  |)u\vn-,  -|iinti(  s>,  iineuierprising  nonen- 
tities. Hut  the  real  reasun  was  nii[oriousl\-  lhat  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuit  schools  were  except  ioofdly  suc- 
ce-<sful  at  the  examinations  for  entrance  as  officers 
imto  the  army,  and  prrived  them«<^lves  the  bravest 
and  most  vigortms  men  of  t)ie  natirtu.  In  a  contro- 
verted matter  like  this,  the  most  obvious  proof  that 
the  Society's  educjttion  fit«  its  pupils  for  the  battle  of 
life  is  foiuxl  in  the  constant  readiness  of  parents  to 
entrust  their  children  to  the  Jesuits  even  when,  from 
a  merely  worldly  poiat  of  view,  there  seemed  to  be 
maDy  ressons  for  holding  badk.  (A  diseuflsion  of 
this  matter,  from  a  French  standpoint,  will  be 
found  in  Brou,  op.  cit,  infra,  II,  4()'.>:  Tampe  in 
"Ktudes",  Paris.  1900,  pp.  77,  719.)  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  methods  of  school  discipline 
will  naturally  differ  greatly  in  ilifferent  countries. 
The  Society  would  certainly  prefer  to  ob.serve  wulalis 
mutandis  Hit  well-tried  "flatio  Studionim"j  but  it 
is  far  from  thinking  that  local  customs  (an  fur  mstance 
those  which  regard  surveilhincr  .and  external  dis- 
cipline should  everywhere  be  uniform. 

(2)  Another  objection  akin  1o  the  supposed  hostility 
to  freedom  is  the  alleged  Kuhnrfrinillichkrit,  hostility 
to  what  is  cultured  and  intellectual.  This  cry  has 
been  chiefly  raised  by  those  who  .scornfully  reject 
CathoUc  theolog)'  a-s  cfogmatisni,  who  scoff  at  Catho- 
lic philosophy  as  Schohtstic,  and  at  the  Church's 
insistence  on  Biblical  inspiration  as  retrograde  and 
aBSCholariy.  Such  men  make  little  account  of  work 
for  the  i^nonuit  and  the  poor,  whether  at  home  or  cm 
the  missions,  thqr  qxak  of  evaiuralioBl  poverty,  of 
praetieeH  of  penance  and  of  mortraeation,  tut  if  they 
were  debasing  and  retrograde.  They  contpare  iheir 
numerous  and  richly  endowed  universities  with  the 
few  and  reLiruely  jxMir  seminaries  of  the  ('atliolic 
and  the  Jesuit,  and  ihi  ir  advances  in  a  inuliitude  of 
physical  .-.cienres  wirh  the  intellectual  timidity  (as 
they  think  it  j  of  iho-e  \v  li<->e  lll^;be,sf  ambition  it  is 
rut  to  po  heyiinii  the  limits  nI  theolnt'ical  ortliiiil.:>\y. 
The  Jesuits,  they  say,  are  the  leader-i  of  the  Ktdfur- 
ftindliche;  their  great  obiect  is  to  lnii-d  r  up  anli- 
quatfxi  traditions.  They  have  produce<l  no  geniuses, 
while  men  whom  they  trainetl,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  their  teacbins.  Pascal.  Descartes,  Volt  .aire,  have 
powerfully  affeeted  the  pnilo(<ophical  and  religious 
beliefs  of  large  masses  oi  mankuul;  but  nfipectable 
mediocrity  is  the  brand  im  the  long  lists  of  the  Jesuit 
names  in*  the  catalojcues  of  Alegumln'  and  de  Backer. 
UnderBismardcand  M.  Waldeck-Housseau  .-irgumento 
of  thb  BOit  were  aeeompaaied  by  docreeB  of  haatshr 
metit  and  oonfiseation  of  (soods. 

This  objection  springs  chiefly  from  prejudice— 
religious,  worldly,  or  national.  The  Catholic  will 
think  rather  better  than  worse  of  men  whr)  are  decried 
and  |)ersecuted  on  itrounds  which  apply  t<)  the  whole 
("hurch  1(  IS  true  thr  iiLinitrii  .Ip-r-un'--  --<h<i<>]  is 
often  smaller  and  poorer  than  th<'  establi,shment  of 
Ua  fivalt  who  at  times  Is  ensoonoed  in  tbe  aoadenqr 
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which  the  Jesuits  of  previous  times  succeeded  in 
founding  and  endowing.  It  is  not  to  he  questioned 
that  the  sum  total  of  learned  institutions  in  the  hands 
of  non-Catbolica  is  now  greater  than  those  in  the 
hands  of  our  co-religionista,  but  the  love  of  culture 
stirely  ia  not  extinguisbea  in  the  exiled  French, 
German,  or  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who,  robbed  perhafis 
of  all  be  poaseMCfl,  at  once  .wttles  downaoain  to  hie 
task  of  study,  of  writing,  or  of  educatWD.  Very 
rare  are  the  cases  where  Jesuits,  liviac  among  enter* 

£ rising  people,  have  aoquieeoed  m  educational 
iferiority.  For  superiority  to  others,  even  in  sacred 
feaming,  the  Sticietv  dries  not  amd  should  not  contend. 
In  their  own  line,  that  is  in  Catholic  theolnu'v.  philos- 
ophy, and  exegesis,  they  would  hoj^>e  thtil  th.  \  are  not 
itifrnor  to  the  level  nf  tlinr  ^r-m  rat  ii  iti,  and  that,  far 
from  ac(jnie»cing  in  inti'liect ual  inferi< irity,  ihiy  aim 
at  making;  their  schools  as  piod  as  circtunstatue.H 
allow  iheiii.  Fhey  may  .also  claim  to  hnve  traineil 
many  good  scholars  in  almost  e\'ery  sciriice. 

The  objection  fhat  .)e>uit  teai  hers  do  not  influence 
masses  oi  numkind,  while  men  like  Descartes  and 
Voltaire,  after  lireaking  with  Jesuit  education,  have 
done  so,  derives  its  force  from  naming  over  the  maia 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  the  salvation  of  soulflf 
and  any  lawful  means  that  helps  to  this  end,  as,  for 
instance,  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  easy 
to  overlook  this,  and  those  who  object  will  pcrhapa 
despise  it,  even  if  th^  recognise  it.  The  wont  is  not 
shcnry,  whereas  that  of  the  satirot,  the  ioonoelast, 
and  tree-lance  eom(M>LH  attent  ion.  Avoiding  compari- 
sons, it  is  safe  to  say  (bat  the  Jesuits  have  done  much 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  the 
orthwiox  far  outnumlxT  the  followera  of  men  like 
Voltaiii'  anil  Dr  sfaries. 

It  w  ould  lie  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
to  de\  ise  any  sati.sfactor\"  test  to  show  what  iove  of 
culture,  1  sp.cially  of  intellectual  culture,  there  waa 
in  a  Ixxly  ><>  di\ersi(ieri  and  scattered  a>  the  Society. 
Mnny  mi^ht  hi-  appliiNi,  and  one  of  the  most  telling 
is  (he  ri  KMlaril>  with  which  every  t<'sl  reveals  refine- 
ment ami  stuiiiousness  somewhere  in  its  ranks,  even 
in  poor  anil  distant  foreign  missions.  To  some  it 
will  seem  significant  that  the  |Joj»e,  when  searching 
for  theologians  and  consultors  for  variou.s  Roman 
colleges  and  OMlgregations,  should  so  frequently 
select  Jesuits,  a  relatively  small  body,  some  thirty 
or  forty  iJcr  cent  «if  whose  memben  are  employed  in 
foreign  missions  or  among  tbe  poor  of  our  gtnit  towns. 
The  periodicals  edited  by  the  Jesuits,  of  which  a  list 
is  given  below,  afford  another  indication  of  eulturo. 
and  a  favourable  one,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  publications  are  WTitten  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  ponularizing  knowl  diie.  The  more  .serious 
and  Icami-fl  books  mu«t  be  >iudii  il  separately.  The 
most  striking  te-:  of  all  is  that  ofTered  liy  the  prcat 
.Jesuit  tiililmnrapli  v  of  I'al  tier  .StiiiimiTxuL'i  l.  showmg 
over  120, (MK)  writers,  and  an  almost  endless  list  of 
hook.s,  piiitiplilets,  and  edititms.  Tljerc  ia  no  other 
hixly  in  the  woi  I  i  which  can  point  to  such  a  monu- 
ment. C.ivillers  may  .say  that  the  brand-mark  is 
"resiKvtable  luediocrily";  even  so,  the  value  of  the 
whole  will  be  very  remarkable,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  less  prejudiced  and  therefore  better  judges  will 
fonii  a  higher  iippredation.  Masterpieces,  too,  in 
everv  field  of  ecclonastifial  lesniing  and  in  several 
secular  branchcH  acp  not  rare. 

The  statement  that  the  Society  has  produced  few 
aeninsFii  is  not  impressive  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
have  not  studied,  or  are  tmaUe  to  etudy  or  to  judge, 
the  writers  under  discussion,  .\gain  the  objection, 
whatever  its  worth,  cnnfiisps  two  ideals.  Fxlucatiunal 
bodies  must  necessarily  train  by  cliu<.s<>s  und  .scho<»ls 
and  produce  men  forine<l  on  definite  lini'S.  (lenius 
on  rhe  III  hi  r  hand  is  independent  of  training  and  d'H^ 
not  conform  to  type.  It  is  unreationabk'  to  reproach 
a  missionary  or  edueatlonal  q^stem  for  not  poaw ing 
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{ulvantAiTPS  whli  h  no  system  can  ofTer.  Thon  it 
w  well  to  hear  in  mind  that  (crniiiH  is  not  rasthcted  to 
writers  or  scholaTv  alone.  There  is  a  genius  of  organ- 
iiatioD,  exploratioD,  entetpiw,  diplomacy,  cvaonli- 
aatkm^  Ma  iuitanoai  of  it,  in  one  or  other  of  tfiese 
directions,  an  oommoD  enough  in  the  Society. 

Men  will  Tuy  of  coumo  in  their  c»tira«tw  M  to 
vbptbfT  tlte  amount  of  Jesuit  gcniua  ia  great  or  not 
aeeordiof  to  the  eateem  they  make  of  tfioae  itiidiM 
in  wfaieb  the  Society  is  atioiiseat.  Bat  idwlber  the 
amount  ia  peat  or  little,  it  ia  not  atuntcd  by  Ignatiua'a 
^'trivinKs  for  uniformity.  The  objection  taken  to 
the  wordfl  of  the  rule  "  Ix>t  all  flay  the  same  thing  as 
nmrh  :i.s  j)<);^,-^ii)lf- is  not  conviiiciiiK-  'Ihis  is  a 
clijilH-ti  quotatiuit,  fitr  Ignatius  fcms  uti  lu  uJil  "justa 
Apostolum",  an  evi^irnt  rcffrcrK  <■  to  St.  Paul  to  the 
I*nilippiHn.«,  iii.  15,  It'i.  hcvDiirl  whom  he  does  tiul  jjo. 
Iti  tniih  Innninis's  ohjcct  is  the  practical  one  of 
Tir>  \  i  Tiiiiig  2ralou>«  prof<'ssors  from  wa«tinK  their 
It  rture  time  in  dL-^puting  siii;ili  points  on  whii  h  I  hey 
may  differ  from  their  collaigue«.  The  ekx-.iety'a 
writers  and  teachers  are  surely  never  compelled  to 
the  aame  imi  acceptat  ion  of  the  views  of^  another 
as  is  often  tfie  ca.se  eb^ewhere,  e.  g.  in  politics,  diplo- 
uacy,  or  joumaltsiu.  Members  of  a  staff  of  leader- 
writera  have  ooastantly  to  personate  convictions  not 
rmUly  their  own,  nt  the  bidoinf  of  the  editor;  whereaa 
Jcauit  writers  and  teaehen  wnte  and  cipcak  afanoat  in- 
variably ia  their  own  naroe^  and  with  a  variety  of 
trmtment  and  a  fraedom  of  mind  which  compare  not 
unfavounbty  with  otbar  exponflnta  of  the  aame  lub- 

jecta. 

i^i  Failtire. — The  Society  never  became  "relaxc*!" 
or  needed  :i  "reform"  in  the  t<'ehiiieiil  sen.<»e  in  which 
these  teniis  :ire  rippliixl  to  reli^rioiis  orders.  The 
constant  interruiirse  whi'^h  w  maintuiiied  Ix-iweeii  .ill 
fvirt-  ei\;iMr^  the  general  to  find  out  ver\-  .s(K)n  when 
axiytbin^  t;<x  >  w  ron^,  hikI  his  large  fwnver  of  appoint- 
ing new  otiieiuls  hiis  alwa^'s  siitfucil  to  Tiiaintiiin  a 
high  standard  both  of  dusciptine  and  of  religious 
virtue.  Of  course  there  have  ari^ten  critics,  who  have 
inverte«l  thia  generally  acknowledged  *  fact.  It  has 
ty-en  said  tbat:  (a)  failure  has  become  a  note  of 
Jeeuit  enterpriac».  Other  religious  and  learned 
tnatitutioas  endure  for  century  after  century.  The 
Society  ha»  hardly  a  house  that  is  a  hundred  years 
bid,  very  few  that  are  not  qidte  modem.  Its  great 
miflsionaiy  gloriea,  J^ian,  Fknguay,  C3iina>  ete., 
pawed  like  smoke  and  even  now,  in  countries  predomi- 
nantly  Catholic,  it  L«  bani.sbed  and  its  works  ruirted, 
while  other  Catholics  ewapc  and  endure.  Agaip, 
that  (b),  after  .Vcquaviva's  time,  a  period  of  ile<  ay 
ensued;  (c)  dU«putes  about  Prohabilism,  tjTannic  ide, 
equivocation,  etc.,  cau-^-^l  a. strong  ami  .-^teaily  decline 
in  the  order;  (d)  the  .Society  after  Ae(niaviva's  time 
he;:an  to  ac(|uire  enormoua  wealth,  and  the  jjrofessed 
lived  in  luxurj-;  (e)  religioiu  energy  wu.s  enervated  l)y 
political  scheming  and  bv  internal  dissen.sions. 

(a)  The  word  "failure  is  here  taken  m  two  differ- 
ent ways—failure  from  internal  decay  and  failure 
from  external  violence.  The  former  is  di^creditabki 
the  latter  may  be  glorious,  if  the  cause  is  good. 
Whether  the  failurea  of  the  Society,  at  its  Suppres- 
•ion  and  in  the  violent  ejections  from  various  lands 
even  in  our  own  tune,  were  discreditable  failures  is  a 
historiei^  qneatloo  treated  elsewhere.  If  th^  were, 
then  wo  niwt  say  tbat  audi  failnrea  tend  to  the  credit 
of  the  order,  that  they  are  rather  apparent  than  real, 
.^nd  Goer»  rrovideiice  will,  in  His  own  way,  make 
etnnl  the  lofw.  In  effect  we  see  the  Society  frequently 
sufTering.  but  no  freauenfly  ricovering  and  renewing 
her  youth.  It  woulo  be  iuexjwt  lo  s;iy  that  the  pexse- 
eutions  which  the  Sc»ciety  has  sufTerrd  have  tn  en  s<i 
great  an<l  contiiiuou-i  as  to  l>e  irret!ODfiW>le  wiili  the 
iisu.ll  '  •  irse  of  Providence,  which  is  wont  to  temper 
trittl  with  relict,  to  make  endurance  puasible  (1  Cur., 
x»  13).  Thoai  while  it  may  be  truly  said  that  many 
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Jesuit  communities  have  been  forced  tfl  break  up 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  others  have  had  a  oor- 

E orate  existence  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Stony^ 
urst  College,  for  instance,  has  been  onhr  116  years 
in  its  present  j^ite,  but  its  oorporate  life  is  202  years 
older  still;  yet  the  most  glorious  pages  of  it.s  hi»- 
tcHy  are  thoee  of  its  persecution.^,  whcu  it  lost, 
three  times  over,  eveiything  it  poeeened  and.  barely 
escaping  by  flight,  renewed  a  lire  even  mote  fwaiMn^ 
aUe  and  cE^tinguished  than  that  which  preceded,  a 
fortune  probably  without  its  equal  in  the  history  of 
pedagogj'.  Again  the  nollandist^i  (o  v.)  and  the 
Collegio  Romano  may  be  cited  as  well-known  exam- 
ples of  institutions  which,  though  once  «nitten  to 
the  KTound.  have  afterwards  revived  and  flourished 
as  niueh  as  before  if  not  more.  Cth  :iiii'bt  instance, 
t(K),  the  Orman  province,  whicn,  th<junh  driven 
into  e\il<'  by  iJismiirck,  ha.s  there  more  than  douhlexi 
its  |)revious  mimbers.  The  (.'hristianity  which  the 
.le.suits  pliinted  in  Paraguay  survived  in  a  wonderful 
way,  after  they  were  gone,  and  the  rediscovery  of  the 
Church  in  Japan  affords  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  old  missiuoanr  methods. 

(b)  Turning  to  the  point  of  decadence  after 
Acquaviva's  time,  we  may  freely  concede  that  no  sub- 
sequent generatiim  cont.ained  so  many  great  person- 
alities aa  the  first.  The  first  fif  ty  years  saw  nearly  all 
the  Sodeiy's  laints  and  a  large  proportion  of  Ha 
great  writers  and  miaooaaries.  But  the  same  phe- 
nomeoon  is  to  be  observed  in  almost  all  orders,  indeed 
ia  most  otiwr  human  institutions  whether  8acrc<l  or 
profane.  As  for  internal  diiwcnsions  after  Ae(iua- 
viva's  death,  the  truth  is  that  the  {severe  troubles 
occurred  l)(>fori'.  iu>t  after,  it.  The  n-iu-ion  fur  thi.s  is 
easily  understiio<i.  Infernal  troubles  came  chiefly 
with  that  conflict  of  views  w  hich  w:us  inevitable  whife 
the  Con; 'I;  .■  us,  the  rules,  and  (jeneral  traditions 
of  the  boiiy  were  lieitiK  moulded.  This  took  till 
near  the  end  <>(  \cq\m\\v:i's  >;eneralate.  The  worst 
troubles  came  iirst,  under  Ignatius  himself  in  regard 
to  Portugal,  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (see 
Ignatius  I>oyola).  The  trouolesof  Aoquft%iva  with 
Spain  come  next  in  seriousness. 

(c)  After  Acnuaviva's  time  we  find  inditnl  .some 
warm  theological  dis|)utations  on  Prohabili^im  and 
other  points;  butin  tnith  this  trouble  and  the  debates 
on  tyrannicide  and  equivocation  had  much  more  to  do 
with  outside  eantfoversies  than  with  int««nal  divi8i<Mi. 
After  tbev  bad  been  fully  argued  and  rmolved  by 
papal  authority,  the  settlement  was  accepted  tbraugb* 
out  the  Society  without  any  trouble. 

(dl  The  alfeKatistn  that  the  .Jesuits  were  ever  im- 
mensely rich  IS  demonstrably  a  fable.  It  would  seem 
to  have  jiri.^en  from  the  vultjar  prepossession  that  all 
those  who  hve  in  great  housefi  or  churches  must  be 
very  rich.  The  allegatioti  wxs  exploited  jus  early  as 
15*)4  by  .Xntoine  .Arnauld,  who  decl.ansl  that  the 
i  1 1  I  ti  Ii  uit.s  had  a  revenue  of  'JtXt.fHK)  Uitm 
(XoO.iXX),  which  might  lie  multiplied  hy  six  to  get 
the  relative  buying  power  of  that  da\ ).  The  Jesuits 
answered  that  their  twenty-five  churches  and  col- 
leges, having  a  staff  of  !iOO  t^i  tiOO  persons,  had  in  all 
(mly  60,000  hiTes  (£15,000).  The  exact  annual 
levenueit  of  the  English  province  for  some  120  years 
are  published  In-  Foley  (Uecurds  S.  J.,  VII,  Introd., 
139).  Duhr  (Ji.^uitenfal)eln,  1904,  tiOti,  etc.)  gives 
Boany  figures  of  the  same  kind.  We  can,  therefore^ 
tdl  now  tbat  the  coUege  revenues  were,  for  their  piur> 
po^es,  very  moderate.  The  rumours  of  immense 
wealth  acquired  still  further  vogue  through  two  occur- 
rences, the  liestilulioTutedikl  of  lt>29  and  tlic  licence, 
sometimes  given  by  papal  authorilv,  for  the  procura- 
tors oi  the  foreign  mi.s.sions  lo  inchitle  in  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  minsion  farms  the  produce  of 
their  nati\e  (r)n\crts,  who  were  (generally  still  too 
rude  and  childish  to  make  barKain.s  for  themselves. 
The  HfatttKHQnteilikt,  as  has  been  abeady  explamed 
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SIB  above:  Germany^  led  t<i  u"  pernuincnt  results, 
t  the  sale  of  the  inissidti  priwliifi'  c-.inw  coritjpieu- 
oualy  before  the  notice  uf  the  public  ut  the  time  of  the 
Suppression,  by  the  failure  of  Father  I-a  Valet le  (see, 
in  article  above,  Suppression,  Franct  ).  In  neither 
CMC  did  tha  money  tmnsnctions,  such  as  they  mS9, 
affect  tha  standard  >.>{  luing  in  the  Sueietsr  itldi( 
iriuidi  abvagni  raaained  thai  of  the  h/muti  taenr- 
dipfM  of  tfadr  time  (no  Duhr,  op.  dt.  infra,  pp. 
«8»-662).  ^  ^ 

During  the  closing  monthi  of  1781  many  otner 
prelates  \NTote  to  the  king,  to  the  chancellor,  M.  de 
Lamoinnon,  protesting  against  the  orrft  of  the 
I'nThiuent  of  (5  August,  17(il,  atnl  tcHtifyins;  to  their 
(M'dse  of  the  injustice  ()f  the  uccusationti  mane  against 
the  Jesuits  and  of  the  los.s  which  their  dioceses  would 
sustain  by  their  suppression.  D<>  Hnvignan  (jives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  such  bishops.  Of  tlie 
minority  five  out  of  the  six  rendered  a  collective 
answer,  approving  of  the  condu<  t  :in<l  teaching  of 
the  Jesuits.  These  five  bishops,  the  Cardinal  de 
Choiseul,  brother  of  the  statesman,  Mgr  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Mgra  Quiseau 
of  Kevers,  Choiaeul-Beaupr6  of  Ch&lons,  and  Cham- 
pion de Cioe of  Auxene, dei-lared  that  "the  confidence 
teposed  in  the  Jeraits  by  the  hishons  of  the  kin^om, 
allof  whom  appRVVie  them  in  their  aiooese,  is  evidence 
that  thqr  are  found  mefnl  in  France",  and  that  in 
(XMueqaence  they,  the  writers,  "supplicate  the  kiiw 
to  grant  his  royal  protection,  and  keep  for  the  Chnrcli 
<if  i  Vanee  a  society  conuncndable  for  the  service  it 
reudtTs  to  the  Church  and  State  and  which  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  bi.sliops  may  Ih>  tni.ste<i  to  jireserve  free 
from  the  evils  which  it  is  feared  minht  cninc  to  affect 
it".  To  the  second  and  third  of  the  killer's  rpicsi  ions 
they  answer  that  occa-sionally  in(!i\i(hial  Jesuits 
have  taiinht  hkmieworthy  dm  innrs  nr  in\-aded  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  hut  that  neither  fault 
has  been  general  enough  to  alTect  the  body  as  a  whole. 
To  the  fourth  qut<»stion  they  an.'^wer  that  "the  author- 
ity <rf  the  general,  as  it  is  wont  to  Ix'  and  should  be 
exercised  in  France,  appears  to  need  no  modificat  ion ; 
DOT  do  they  see  anything  objectionable  in  the  Jrauit 
VOWa".  In  fact,  the  only  point  on  which  they  differ 
IfOin  the  majority  is  in  the  suggestion  that  "to  take 
away  all  dimodtiea  for  the  future  it  woiUd  be  well  to 
Bolicit  the  Holy  See  to  imue  a  Brief  fixing  precisely 
those  limits  to  the  exercise  of  the  general's  authority 
in  France  which  the  maxims  of  the  kingdom  require". 

Testimonies  like  these  might  be  multiplied  indef- 
initely. Among  them  one  of  the  most  significant 
is  tluU  of  (  lenient  XIII,  dated  7  January,  ITtir),  which 
8y)ecially  mentions  the  cordial  relations  of  the  Society 
with  hishojis  lliroughout  tl;e  world,  |)reiisc!y  when 
enetiiirs  were  idotting  for  the  su]iprcssion  of  the  ordrT. 
In  l',i.~  linnksdri  ("Irment  XIII  and  ( "|c-Tiicnt  .XIV  de 
Kavigiiati  records  the  acts  and  let  icrs  of  in.any  bishops 
in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  enunnratinK  the  names  of 
nearly  200  bishops  in  even,-  part  of  the  world.  From 
a  secular  source  the  most  noteworthy  1i  siiinony  is 
that  of  the  French  bishops  when  htxstility  to  the 
Soeiety  was  rampant  in  hi^i  places.  On  15  Xovern- 
ber,  1761,  the  Ccunte  de  Florentin.  the  minister  of  the 
royal  household, bade  Cardinal  d<'  Luynes,  the  Arch- 
hiahop  of  Sena  convoke  the  bishops  then  at  Paris 
to  bvestigate  the  following  points:  (1)  Theusewhleh 
the  Jesuits  can  be  in  France,  and  the  advantages  or 
evils  which  mav  be  expected  to  attend  thev  dis- 
charge of  the  diiferent  functions  commitlcd  to  them. 
(2)  The  manner  in  which  in  their  teaching  and 
practice  the  Jesuits  conrluct  themselves  in  remrd  to 
opinions  dangerous  to  the  personal  safety  oi  sover- 
eigns, to  the  doctrine  of  the  French  clergy  contained 
in  the  Declaration  of  17.S2,  and  in  n-gard  to  the  I'ltra- 
montane  ojiinions  generally.  CM  The  conduct  of 
the  Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  subordination  due  to 
faiahia^  and  ceelesusUcal  superiovi,  and  as  to  whether 
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they  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights  and  functions  of 
the  parish  priests.  (4)  What  restriction  can  be 
place<i  on  the  authority  of  ihc  General  of  the  Jesuits, 
so  far  as  it  is  exercised  in  France.  For  eliciting  the 
judgment  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
action  of  the  Parlement,  no  questions  could  be  move 
suitable,  and  the  bishops  convoked  (three  cardinals, 
nine  archbishop!^,  and  thirty-nine  bishops,  that  is 
fif^r-one  in  allj  met  together  to  consider  them  on  30 
Novendtmr.  They  anwinted  a  eommiawion  wnwiwt.ing 
of  twelvB  of  their  number,  who  were  given  a  montn 
for  their  task  and  renorted  didy  on  30  December. 
Of  these  fifty-one  bishops,  forty-four  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  king,  datinl  30  De'cember,  1761,  answer- 
ing all  the  four  (questions  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
Soi  i.  t  y  and  giving  under  each  bead  a  olearstotement 

of  their  n'a.sons. 

To  the  hrst  (luestion  the  bilbopA  re]il\'  tliut  ilio 
"Institute  of  the  .lesuils  ...  is  <■<  ins]ii<  ijously 
consecrate<l  to  the  poo<l  of  rclijjiiiri  and  'in  pmtit  of 
the  .'^tate''.  They  l>epin  by  noting  how  a  succession 
of  |>ojK>s,  St.  Charles  llorromeo,  and  the  arnha-s-sadors 
of  princes,  who  with  him  were  present  at  t  lie  Council 
of  Trent,  together  with  the  Fathers  of  that  CouneO 
in  their  collective  capacity,  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Society  after  an  experience  of  the  services  it 
oould  render:  how,  though  in  the  first  instance  there 
was  a  prejuaice  against  it  in  France,  on  aooovnt  of 
certain  novelties  in  its  constitutions,  the  80Verei|[n, 
bishops,  clergy,  and  tM>ople  had,  on  coming  to  know  it, 
become  iirmnr  attached  to  it,  as  was  witnessed  by  the 
demand  of  the  States-CSeneral  in  1614  and  1615  and 
of  the  A.-wi'mbly  of  the  Clergy  in  lf)17,  iHith  of  which 
Ixxlies  wished  for  Jesuit  colleges  in  Paris  and  the 
jirtn  inccs  as  "the  In'st  means  adapted  to  i)liint 
religion  and  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo])li  ".  They 
refer  also  to  the  language  of  tnany  h  n  i  r-<-])atent  by 
which  the  kings  of  France  had  auihori/.ed  the  various 
Jesuit  colleges,  in  particular  that  of  ('lirinont,  at 
Paris,  which  I.,ouis  XIV  luul  wished  should  bear  his 
own  name,  an<l  which  had  come  to  be  known  as  the 
College  of  Louis-le-tirand.  Then,  coming  to  their 
own  peraonal  experience,  they  bear  witness  that  "the 
Jesuits  are  very  useful  for  our  dioceses,  for  preaching, 
for  the  guidance  of  souk,  for  implanting,  preser\'ing, 
and  renewing  faith  and  piety,  by  their  miasioos, 
congregations,  retreats,  which  they  carr>'  on  with  our 
approbation,  and  under  our  authority".  Whenoe 
tb^  oonehide  that  "it  would  be  dilBeott  to  nphwe 
thno  without  a  loss,  especially  in  the  pnymeial 
towns,  where  there  is  no  university". 

To  the  second  question  the  bishops  replv  that, 
if  there  were  any  reality  in  the  accusation  tliat  the 
Jesuit  teaching  \s  , as  a  menace  to  the  li\  (  s  of  so\  ereigns, 
the  bisho]).-^  would  long  since  liave  taken  OK'asur** 
to  resTain  it,  m-tead  <if  etltrusling  the  So<'icty  with 
the  most  ini]iortant  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry. 
Thev  also  indicate  the  source  from  which  tliis  and 
similar  accu.sations  against  the  .Society  had  their 
origin.  "The  Calvinist.>",  they  say,  "tried  their 
utm()sl  to  di-stroy  in  its  cradle  a  Society  whot« 
princijial  object  wa.s  to  combat  their  errors  .  .  . 
and  dis.'^eminated  many  publications  in  which  they 
ringed  out  the  Jesuits  as  professing  a  doctrine  whieli 
menaced  the  lives  of  sovereigns,  because  to  accuse 
thnn  of  a  erinie  so  capital  was  the  surest  means  to 
destroy  them;  and  the  prejudices  against  them  thua 
aroused  had  ever  since  Men  seised  upon  greedily 
by  all  who  had  had  any  interested  motives  for  object- 
ing to  the  Society's  existence  (in  the  country)." 
The  bishops  add  that  the  charges  against  the  Jesuits 
which  were  being  made  at  that  time  in  so  many 
writings  with  which  the  country  wjls  thxMled  wne  hut 
rehashes  of  what  had  been  sjMiken  and  written  against 
them  throughoui  the  prectiiinn  century  and  a  half. 

To  the  third  question  th«>y  reply  that  the  Jesuits 
have  no  doubt  received  numerous  privilegBS  from  the 
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Hoh  ' ,  many  of  which,  however,  and  thow  ihc 
most  (  xtc  nsivp,  have  accrued  to  them  bv  TOnimunica- 
tion  with  the  i>lher  onierH  to  which  they  hatl  heeti 
priniHrily  graated:  but  that  the  Societv  has  b«en 
aocurttoiiied  to  use  its  privileges  with  moaeratioo  sod 
prudence. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  qticslioDB  m  nut  ]>i  r- 
tinent  boe,  sad  m  omit  the  snsiver.  The  Arch- 
buhup  of  Paris,  who  was  one  of  the  aasemblod 
bisliaps^  but  oo  sooae  ground  of  precedent  preferred 
not  to  sign  the  majority  statement,  endorsed  it  in  ft 
erparate  letter  which  he  addresKd  to  the  Itini. 

(e)  It  18  not  to  be  denied  that,  ss  the  SotkHj 
acquired  reputation  and  influence  even  in  the  Courts 
of  powerful  kinRH,  certain  doniet'tic  troubles  arose, 
which  h  111  III. I  heen  hvani  nf  hrfure.  Some  jeal- 
oU'-ii's  wt  rc  irun  iialile,  and  sfitiie  losses  of  friend- 
ship; th'-ri-  WIS  (iarip'r  tiM)  of  the  fault.-*  of  the  Court 
coinnumirat iiiif  l}u'iiisi-l\i-?i  to  those  who  frequrnfwi 
it.  But  ii  I- I  <jii:i!l\- clear  that  lh<' Sorii  tv  \v:i,s  keenly 
on  its  K^iiird  in  this  matter,  atui  it  would  seem  that 
its  precautions  W4're  successful.  Religious  observ- 
ance did  not  sutler  to  any  ai)preciable  extent.  But 
few  jK-ople  of  the  siventeenth  oentury,  if  any, 
notiet>d  the  grave  danoen  which  were  coming  from 
abc«dutc  government,  the  deray  of  eneriry,  the  dim- 
jnished  doire  for  progress.  The  Society  like  the  rest 
of  Europe  suffered  under  these  influences,  but  they 
wtrejfumfytasUanaif  not  intemsL  In  f^ce  the 
{njonous  infhienee  of  GaDicaaism  most  abo  be  admit- 
ted (see  above,  Frantx).  But  even  in  this  dull  period 
we  find  the  French  Jesuits  in  the  new  mission-field  of 
Canada  -howinjc  a  fer\'(iur  worthy  of  the  highest  tra- 
dili<>n.«<  of  thr  onler.  The  final  and  most  eonviiKing 
prcK>f  th.it  there  was  noihing  M-riously  wrong  in  the 
fK)verty  or  in  the  discipline  of  the  Society  un  to  the 
linte  of  its  Suppression  is  ulli  r.  t|  by  tin-  inat)ility  of 
its  enenii*"*  to  mibstatii iati-  ihi  u-  eliargrs.  when,  after 
the  Suppression,  all  the  accouni.s  and  the  papers  of 
the  Society  paswd  Ixidily  into  the  adv  ersaries'  pos,seH- 
sion.  V\T>at  an  unrivalleti  opjKjrtunity  for  proving 
to  the  world  those  allegations  which  were  hitherto 
unsupported!  Yet,  after  a  earcful  scrutiny  of  the 
papers,  no  such  attempt  was  made.  The  conclusion 
IS  evideat.    No  serious  fault  could  be  proved. 

Neither  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nor  at  any  jnevioos  time  was  there  any  internal  decline 
of  the  Society;  there  was  no  loss  of  numbers,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  steady  growth;  there  was  no  faUiiw  off 
in  leamini;,  morality,  or  zeal.  From  1000  members 
in  12  r>ro\anc««  in  1556,  it  had  grown  to  13,112  in  27 
provinces  in  1015;  to  IT.'Vl.'i  in  \i'>S().  7S90  of  whom 
wen'  prients,  in  .15  provinces  with  tS  novitiates,  28 
pri.fe.w<l  houses,  K.S  .s<>minaries,  67H  colleges,  160 
resiliences,  and  HXt  foreign  missions;  and,  in  spite  of 
c\'ery  obstacle,  persecution,  expulsion,  and  suppres- 
sion during  the  ,sevent«'<;tiih  antl  eighteenth  cenliirieH, 
ift  i7t'.'  it  iiiiiiibered  ■J'J,.>.'.I  memlnTs,  of  wlioni 
were  priests,  in  41  provinces,  with  61  novitiates,  24 
professed  houses,  1/6  senunaries,  iWJ  eollegt*.  liiS 
residences,  1542  churches,  and  2";}  foreign  missions. 
That  there  was  no  failing  off  in  leaminf^,  morality, 
or  seal  historians  generally,  whether  hostile  or  friend- 
ly to  the  Society,  attest  (see  Mavnard,  "The  Je8ttill» 

urir  Studies  and  their  Teaching''}.   

On  this  pomt  the  ieethnony  of  Benedict  XIV  will 
■urelv  be  accepted  as  incontrovertible.  In  a  lettv 
date<a  24  April,  1748,  he  says  that  the  Society  is  one 
•'wlios<.  religious  an'  ever^'when*  reputed  to  be  in  the 
goofl  odour  of  Christ,  chiefly  because,  in  order  to 
•dv.ini'i'  tb<'  younK  nien  who  fri  fpn  nt  their  churches 
and  s^  h'x.ii  in  tlie  jmrsuit  of  liberal  knowledge,  learn- 
iiie,  and  culture,  as  well  jts  in  <le<.<is  ami  habits  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  pi<'ty,  they  zealously  exert 
every  etTort  great  Iv  to  the  advantage  of  the  yotmg". 
In  another  bearing  the  same  date  he  savB:  "  It  is  a 
'  oonvietion  ooDOnned  by  patfi^^  dedsn^ 


tion  [TVbun  VIII,  C,  August,  ItV2."}l  that  a.'f  .Mrniphty 
(lod  raise<i  up  other  holy  men  for  other  tunes,  so  He 
has  rais<'d  up  St.  Ignatius  ami  the  So<'iety  e-stablisluii 
by  him  to  oj)po^e  l.uther  and  the  heretics  of  his  day; 
and  the  rehgioiLs  s<.ns  of  this  Society,  following  tM 
luminous  way  of  so  great  a  parent,  continue  to  Qve 
an  unfailing  example  of  the  rd^rious  virtues  uid 
tiuguisbed  proficiency  in  every  Icind  of  learning,  l  _ 
especially  in  sacred,  so  that,  as  their  co-opcration  is  ft 
great  service  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  most 
miportant  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  res« 
toration  of  mocality,and  in  the  liberal  culture  of  young 
men,  they  merit  new  proofs  of  Apostolic  favour.'^'  In 
the  paragraph  followme  he  speaks  of  the  SocMety  as 
"most  deserving  of  tne  orthodox  religion",  "and 
further  on  he  sa>s:  "It  alKumd.s  in  men  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  learning."  (Jn  27  September,  1748, 
he  comiiH  inli  i i  the  tleneral  of  th''  So.  ii.(.v  and  its 
members  for  their  "strenuous  ami  faithful  labours  in 
sowing  and  propagating  throughout  the  whole  world 
Catholic  faith  and  unity,  as  well  as  Christian  doc- 
trine ami  piety,  in  all  tneir  integrity  and  sanctity". 
On  15  July,  1749,  he  spetdcs  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  as  "men  who  bv  their  assiduous  labour  titlivt 
to  instruct  and  form  aU  the  faithful  of  both  sens  in 
every  virtue,  and  in  teal  for  Christian  piety  and  doo- 
trine".  "Tne  Society  of  Jesus",  he  wrote  on  29 
March,  1753,  "adhering  closely  to  the  splendid  lessons 
and  examples  sst  them  dv  thew  founder,  St.  Ignattua^ 
devote  themsdves  to  thu  pious  woric  fapiritaial  snw 
eises)  with  so  much  ardour,  scnl,  ehsnty,  nttsation, 
vigilance,  labour  .  .  .",  etc. 

For  the  rarly  controvenH<-«  ihe  articles  Jlwaaf.  CtmMt 
Forer,  Urrltir,  (t'ruu,  and  Reifftnberi/  in  .SoMMMaVOOafc  SWl  thS 
full  lut  o(  Jesuit  apologiiM,  ttnd.,  X,  IfiOI. 
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(Loitclon,  I.r,  l'rnT\nrinlr»  fl  Uur  r/fulnliiir,  Tllris,  1851-2); 

DE  IIavionas.  1i<  :  tii^intcf  it  -I-  i' in  ^fifi..'  ilr.: ■;ii;r.<  ( l*ari.i,  1H44), 
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Lutiola  and  the  Educat.  Su*lem  of  the  JttuiU  (  Npw  York,  1892); 
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oLi;  Franci.s  Xavier;  Franci.s  Horgia;  Stanislaus 
Kostka;  AloysiuH  CJonzaga;  Alphonnus  Kodrigues; 
John  Berchinans;  John  Francis  Regis;  Peter  CLaver; 
Francis  de  CIerf)nimo,  and  Paid  ^liki,  John  GotO^ 
James  Kiaai,  Japnnew'  martyrs  i  l.')y7). 

Bleaoed. — The  ble.s.^Mti  number  91  ■  among  them  are 
FMer  I^lber;  Peter  C'anisius;  Antnony  Ualdinucci; 
the  msrtyrs  Andrew  liobola;  John  de  Britto  (qa.  v.): 
Bernardino  Realini;  Ignatius  de  Aievedo  (q.  v.)  and 
eompaoioos  (known  as  the  Forty  Msrtyts  <■  BnaO), 
vis.  Didscus  de  Andrada  Airiest);  Antonio  Susres; 
Benedietus  a  Castro;  Francisco  MagaOiftee;  Joio  Fer- 
nandesjLuiz  Correa;  Manoel  Kodrigues;  Simon  Lopes; 
Man(M'l  Fernanili  s:  AK.iro  Mendes;  Pedro  Nunhes; 
Andretu-Ji  ( ii)n<,  il\ « Juan  a  S.  Martino  (scholastics); 
(Jonzalvf)  Henrif|ius:  Diiiaeu  I'lres:  Ferdinand  San- 
cies;  Francisco  IN'ri  /.  (loiioi;  .Nninnio  Correa;  Manoel 
Paelircu;  Nic<)la.'<  Diiiiz;  .\lexius  Delgado;  Marco  Cnl- 
deira;  Sanioannes  (scholastic  novices);  Manuel  Alva- 
fcs;  Fknneisoo  Alwes;  Dominaos  Femandes;  Qufn 
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Alvarea;  Amarus  Voz;  Juan  de  Majorga;  Alfonso  de 
Vatma;  Antonio  Fcrnatuh-s;  Stefano  Zuriaro;  PMro 
Fontoura;  (Irrgorio  Srrivano;  Juan  de  Zafra;  Ju;ni  de 
Baeza;  Blafio  Hihciro;  Joiio  Fcniandcs;  Simon  Aro.sta 
(lay  brothers:';  thi-  Jupuncsi'  iiiartyrs:  John  Baptist 
Machado,  1017;  Sobiuslian  Chiumra,  1022;  Ciiniillo 
CoHtanzo,  1022;  Charlft<  Spinola,  lt)22;  Paul  Navarro, 
1622;  Jerome  de  Angclia,  1623;  Didacus  Carvalbo. 
16M;  Midiael  Carvalho,  1624;  Francisco  Padieoo  and 
his  companions  Balto^iar  dc  Torres  and  Giovanni 
Battista  Zola,  1626;  'ITiomaa  Txugi,  1627;  Antbooy 
Ixida,  1632  (prieHtt*) ;  AuKUstine  Ota,  1622;  Gonzalvus 
Final  and  hu  companions,  AntlioDy  Chiuni,  Peter 
SampA.  Miduwl  Xumpd,  Loula  Oavam.  Jolui  Chin- 
gocu,  nuNnas  Aoafoxi,  lt22;  Denk  FiigixiiDS  and 
Peter  Onisoelii  (eonpanions  6t  BL  Paul  Navarro), 
1622;  Simon  Jmnpo  (eompankm  of  BI.  Jerome  de 
An(joIi.<),  1023;  \'ino<>nt  Caun  and  his  roiiij).'inion.-i: 
Petor  lliuxei,  Paul  Chinsuoho,  John  C'hinsuc<j;  Mich- 
ael To«<^,  1020;  Mifhad  Nacaxitna,  102.S  (scholiast ics); 
lxT>nanl  Chiniuni,  1019;  Ambrosio  IVrnandos,  1020; 
Gosnar  Samiaiuatzu  (toriipaninn  of  H!.  1  i  amis 
Pacneco,  1020),  lay  brntht-rs;  (ho  Kngiish  martyrs: 
Thomaf  WiMidhdU'^.',  iri7.'>;  nijii  John  Ncls<i!i,  l.'l- 
mund  Campion,  Alcxamlcr  Hriant  (oi).  v.);  'I  hoin.'ui 
Cottam.  ir>.S2(pri<'st,s) ;  thornartyrsof Cuncoliin  [().  v.): 
Rudolph  Aoquaviva;  Alf()n.io  i*achero;  i'iftro  H«'rno; 
Antonio  Francisco  (prie--<tM);  and  Francisco  Aranba, 
l5S^i  (by  brother);  the  liungarian  martyrH:  Melctiior 
Giodecz'and  Stephen  Pomgraci,  78ept.,  1619. 

Vonerablca. — The  venerablea  number  fifty  and 
indnde,  besides  those  whose  Inagnaphies  have  been 
ghran  eeparatdy  (me  Index  toL),  Olaude  de  La  Col^ 
amUtee  (1641-82),  Apoetle  of  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart;  Nicholas  Lancicius  (1574-1053),  author 
of  "Gloria  I^natiana"  and  many  spiritual  works,  and, 
with  Orlanduii,  of  "ITi^<toria  Sueietatis  Jem";  Julkn 
Maunoir  (l606-s;{),  Apo>tlloof  Brittany. 

Though  the  Jesuits,  in  accordance  with  their  rules, 
do  not  accept  eeclt'siast  ical  dinnities,  the  popes 
at  times  have  raiiu-d  .soinf  of  their  nninlx  i-s  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  a.«  CaniiiialM  Hellnrniine,  Franze- 
lin,  de  Lugo,  Mui,  Mm//.  Uil.  ~i  :ilrlii,  I'allavioino, 
P4nntlny,  Tarquini,  Tohslo,  Tolotm-i  ((|q.  v.);  also 
CSairdinals  Casimir  V,  King  of  Poland,  createti  Hi-17; 
Alvaro  Cicnfueg(KS  (1(>'>7-17IJ'.»),  created  1720;  Johann 
KlM'rhard  Nidhard  (1(507-81),  created  1675;  Giam- 
batti.sta  Salerno  (1670-1721)),  created  1700;  Andreas 
Steinhuber  (182&-10O7),  created  1893;  and  LmuB 
Biliot  (b.  1846),  ereated  27  Nov.,  1911. 

As  raennoe  is  made  in  moat  of  CIib  artideB  oo 
Mwahw  of  the  Sodety  to  fiommervogBfs  monu- 
mental "BibUothdque  de  la  Oonmagnie  de  Jdeus"  a 
brief  acoouni  of  ite  aatbor  ii  dhran  hen.  GBrkN, 
fourth  eon  of  Marie<-Maxbni]ien<Joaeph  Bommov 
TOgel  and  Hortense  BhmcJmrd,  was  bom  on  8 
Jan.,  1834,  at  Strasburg,  Alsace,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  4  May,  1902.  Aftir  studying  at  the  (ycec  of 
Strasburg,  Carlf»s  i'iitcrc<i  the  Jesuit  novitiaii-  at 
Issenhcim,  .Msai'e-,  2  l'«'l>.,  ls.">;i,  and  was  sent  lati-r 
to  Saint-Acheul,  .Amiens,  to  rornpicic  hi.s  literary 
Studie!).  In  l.S.")0  lie  was  npi)ointe<l  a.s.sislant  jircfi-rt 
of  discipline  and  sub-librarian  in  tlie  College  of  tlie 
Immaculate  Conception,  Hue  Vatiginira,  Paris. 
Here  he  discovcreci  his  literary  vocation.  The 
"Biblioth^que"  of  PP.  Augustin  and  Aloys  de  Backer 
was  then  in  oourse  of  publication,  and  Sommen'ogel, 
noting  in  it  OCCBUonal  errors  and  omisHion^,  made  a 
eyatematic  examination  of  the  whole  work.  Four 
years  later  P.  Aug.  dc  Backer,  seeing  hb  Bat  of  adden- 
da and  errata,  a  MS.  of  800  pages  containing  over 
10,000  entries,  obtained  leave  to  make  use  of  it.  Som- 
mcrvogel  continued  I! w  X  augimd  till  1865, 
viewing  hisoouneof  ]iliilos<>pliy  meanwhile.  He  then 
studied  theolosy  at  Amiens,  where  ho  was  ordained  in 
Sept.,  1S66.  FW>m  1S67  till  1879  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  "Etudes",  being  managing  editor  from  1871  till 
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1879.  During  the  Fratico-Gennan  War  lie  served 
as  chaphiin  in  Faidln'rijo's  army,  and  wju*  diMorated 
m  1871  with  a  bronw  medal  for  his  self-sacriiice. 

P.  de  liacker  in  the  revises!  edition  of  hLs  "liibUo- 
th^(|ue"  (lsti'.>-7ti/  gave  Soiniiiervogers  name  as 
co-author,  and  deservedly,  for  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  work  wius  in  no  stnall  measuri-  due  to  the 
bt tor's  contributions.  1  rum  1880  till  1882  P. 
Sotnmervogel  was  as»tstant  to  his  fatlier  provindal. 
Before  1SS2  he  had  never  had  any  ipedat  opportunity 
of  pursuing  his  favourite  study;  all  nis  bibbograpbical 
work  bad  been  done  in  bis  q>are  moments.  In  1884 
he  piibBalied  his  "  Dictionnaire  des  ouvrages  ano- 
nymea  el  paeudonvmea  publite  par  des  rriigieux  de 
U  Coropagnie  de  Jesoa".  In  18S5  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  the  PP.  de  Backer  and  went  to  Ix)uvai!i. 
He  detormincd  to  recast  and  enlarge  their  work  and 
after  five  vi>ars  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  first 
part  iBrus^els  and  Paris,  1890);  by  lOtKt  the  ninth 
volume  hiid  apiieared;  the  tenth,  an  index  of  the 
first  nine,  wliirh  omiiri.sed  the  bibliitgraphical  part 
of  the  "  HililiMt 'ir.  jrie  ■'  was  unfuiislifd  at  the  time  of 
his  death  hut  has  smee  been  conii)lete<l  by  P.  Bliard, 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  P.  Briicker,  from  wliieli 
these  details  had  l>een  drawn.  P.  Sommervogel  had 
intended  to  compile  a  seeond,  or  historical,  part  of 
his  work,  which  was  to  be  a  revision  of  CarayonV 
" Biblbgraphie  bistorique'*.  He  wa.>i  a  man  of 
exemplary  virtue,  giving  freely  to  .nil  the  fruit  of  his 
devoted  Mbours  and  i-ontent  to  h  ail  for  years  a  busj 
obscure  life  to  which  duty  called  him,  until  his 
superiors  directed  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favour- 
ite study  during  the  last  fiftera  srears  of  his  life. 
He  r»«dited  a  number  of  works  by  oU  writers  of  the 
Sodefyand,  hi  addition  to  his  an  icles  in  the  "  Etudes", 
wrote:  "Table  m6thodique  des  Mdmoires  de  Tr^voux  " 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  ISOt-.i);  "Bibliotheca  Mariana  do  hi 
Comp.  de  Jesus"  (Paris,  188.5);  "Moniteur  biblio- 
graphique  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus"  (Paris,  1S94-15K)1). 

Mi:.NOi.oHiE>i.  Bio<iR\PHiEai. — At-EaAMDR,  Morttt  iUtutrti  tt 
grtta  Torum  dr  Siv.  Jetu  qui  in  odium  fiilti  nreali  tunt  (RonM> 
l(>,")7):  Idbm,  Hrr-rn  rf  rulinut  fharitnlit  (I<<iinP.  10.tS):  DbSWS, 
Fntti  S"r.  Jr.au  i  Uraun-bi  rg,  172S1:  (  inNDurHT.  fii'li  bmiortt 
S4>r.  J'tn  iLelvloli.  KMOl;  CmuikHMV,  Mt'unli^r  ilr  bl  comp.  dt 
J.:  /"urd/uii/  (Parii.  iMiTi :  fnincf  i  I'uri.".  1K1<J):  ll/)lie  (I  nria,  1S03); 
tifrmanir  (PnriK,  IMIS):  MAitxou.Mrnol.  firrtkr  Englith  AttUlailey 
(London);  Uotiio.  Mmnlit^io  (Homr.  1860);  Sroorn,  HitliiH^ 
grauhif  Snr.  Jrtu  (H«ti.''lKiii,  Is.'il);  NlEHEMBKmi.  (  Inrm  tnronrt 
dt  /<!  fomp.  (/«  J.  (. Madrid.  UH.ii:  I'atkionaM,  MrnM  'l'<ilr\in\  rr- 
Ugion  dflla  rump,  di  (1.  ( Vi'iiicr,  l.MOl;  Tanneh.  Soc.  Jrtu  apoilo- 
linim  imiUUTtx  i  Pr.iicur',  Dltlli:  Iufm.  Soc.  Jmu  utqur  ad  moritm 
WUititwi  (Pra»tui-,  HI".));  Thoklex.  Mrttol.  drr  dmltehen  Orden»- 
pnrini  ( RixTinoriil.  IWU).  Ril>liMf[m|ilii<'*  ot  iiartinilnr  jn-ntotw. 
OB  B  lurit'T  inile  than  can  be  givrn  here,  will  bt-  found  under  thr 
acnnratv  articl<-?«  drvottil  t<i  tlifin.  aim  Index  vtdumr.) 

Tnp  tioHt-ammuMl  hiMorical  bililiofrrBptiy  in  that  of  Carayon, 
Hibliofimphit  dr  la  rumpagnir  de  J- ntt  (I'ariH,  Si-  ali«} 

SoirmwKU,  bibl.  teriplorum  S.m-.  yniu  (|<onic,167ti) ;  dk  Ha<'Kkb, 
Bibliotkiqiu  dtt  ten*,  dt  la  comp.  de  Jitu*  (I.i^,  IN^.l);  Haw- 
MKRVtMiei.  Bi'W.  ttet  frrit,  dr  In  comp.  dr  J/ nit  (10  vol"..  BniHiwdi, 
1MH»-triini:  HrRTrH,  .\->mrr,,l,ii,tr  iilfrnnut  <Uin>\n\ick.  !'<'>.'  re; 

1  )i.i.ri-«i  K.  Art<i  Sfut  in  niii*)  •''•"r.  J'-'ti  iriiiri'niT,  I.ss?  '.<.">J ; 
Uaut,  Itonographie  dt  la  eomv.  dt  Jrtu*  (J'ariB,  lS73i;  lout, 
OaUrit  iUwtlrtt  4$  Ii  mm  *  /.  (9  veb.*  FlMta,  MM) :  i»  Uai- 
ARTE,  Coiiill.  nMmMuis  dt  oOHM  .  .  .  d«  mOum  d*  lo  eomp. 
dr  J.,,:,  (Mndriil.  tfXVI). 

.)|;!H1T  Pi  iii()i>i' Ai«.  'M/mnirrx  dr  Trittyui  (Tr'  V  .'n  and 
Pwix,  1701-67,  2<i.'i  vi>l.<i.),  TabU  mithudiiiut.  by  tniMuiHi  oaEi. 
(B  vok.  Pluis,  1S64^W>):  CirOU  eattalitn  (Rone,  IS.'Mk  Eludrt 
AM.,  ficr..  «rrfii7.  (I'urii.  IM4);— fcrcaa  la  Eludn  de  tM^ol..  inicr- 
mitlrnl,  issi»  s;  T.i'Jr  gl-n.rnlr,  tsss-lfx'^t  (PariK,  IIHII);  /V.rii 
;ni<(.ir.7',..«  I  HniH-.-l,,  Is.'.L'',  TiiU'S,  l.'fi:^  7J  (.Hrtinarh.  Is'.M), 
in  it  Iwciifnc  tti*'   .l/mdiimji  hrtgCMi   The  Morilh  (l.4in(lua, 

IfWM),  Indfi  (IS'  I-WOS):  Slimmen  out  .Maria-Laach  (Frcibun, 
1H7I>,  beiou)  It"  liir  F.nryrliht  n.S»H>.  In  ptinnexion  with  thi*  fi 
ifv-Jiifnl  H  «rri»"*  fif  A' »"fM^.''''' Z^'.     .K\<^->  UtMyfrr  1 .  1 S'^  ^  >' :  Rr}}~ 

\^lrT  II,  \   IriT-iit.    1>M.S    ;  lift,  ilrf  VIJ.  -I'i.i..  .  /,,,. 

Uir%<iuct  (Bnj»»<  l»,  1nT7J;  J'rsrulad  jwu  «.'<i >iri;/  '  ( ;<  in  r»l  liiMi  w, 
CnMm\;  ZeH»cS.  flir  talk.  Theid,  (Innnbrurlv,  IsTt'.i;  Ratdn  u  A> 
(MwirM,  1001).  RmiHpii  the  bSotp.  whirh  di  al  with  topics  of  all 
■Oft*,  then-  are  a  limt  r>f  niitmr  ))•  riiidicalK  lit  vnli-d  to  special 
mbjrrr«;  vrM  i;tiln',  li  1  iirkri<  -■h'ih!,  rnllrgp,  mi«-iiin.  and  paro- 
Ohial  mu«uiu>  :i  a.tv  ni<<r>  ikium  r<,in  ^(ill.  Thr  Mrnsmurr  of  the 
Sacred  neoH  bu  edition.*  tiir  tiiatjv  ri>iin<n>'4  and  in  numeroua 
laiiKuaicea.  ft  te  the  orKan  'if  iIh'  .AiHi^ilrnliipof  Pr«vi>r:  rkmi  of 
th<M-  iilitionx  nrr  c<lil<'<i  by  nii  mlx  r"  of  the  .^erietv:  Amrriea 
(Ni  »  Vurk.  ItHW).  alfo  l!<ii.LANni<iTs;  Ratio  .^TrnioRDSi; 

UkiacATn;  .^puuTVAl.  KxcKCtacs  or  iSaint  Iokatii-h:  Tiibathb.) 

J.  U.  PoUiEM. 
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Soetoty  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Tm,  a  eon- 

cregation  of  pru-st,s  foundiii  by  X'onerable  Pierro- 
JwKn  E>-niani  iq.  v. I  in  I'ans,  1  June,  1856.  Ht.s 
aim  Wild  to  create  a  Hocicty  whoee  members  shouM 
devote  thcmsclvro  exclusive^  to  the  WOCahip  of  th(> 
Holy  Eucharist..  Pius  IX  approved  the  aociety  by 
BrMs  of  18S6  and  1858  and  by  a  Deeree  of  3  June, 
1803»  uppnmd  the  rule  od  decennium.  On  8  Ml^, 
U05^  Leo  XIII  approved  it  in  wrpt^nuM.  Hie  fint 
to  jom  the  founder  was  P^re  de  Cuers,  whoee  example 
wae  soon  followed  by  P^  Champion.  The  coro- 
munitv  pro!<p<»ml,  and  in  1862  P^re  Eymanl  ot)eni>d 
a  novitiate,  which  wa«  to  connwt  of  priosts  ami  lay 
brothers.  Th*'  fonm-r  rpcite  fh<'  Divini'  <  (ffin-  in  chou* 
ami  iwrftinn  all  lh<"  other  dii)i<>s  of  the  clrrjiy;  the 
lif'  i  -.liiirp  in  the  prini'ip;il  rnd  of  the  s^x  irty — • 
u  il  :ulor:if ion,  and  iittfini  to  tJic  various  lious«'- 
iii[il()\niriits  pcciiliar  to  their  state.  ITio 
Sarraiiu-nt  is  alwu\-s  i>\p<)s<'<l  for  adoration, 
sanctuary  never  without  ndorerst  in  8uri>lici', 
and  if  a  prictit,  the  8tol(>.  Every  hour  at  the  sound  of 
the  dsnal  bdl,  all  the  religious  kmnd  and  recite  a 
pnqrer  in  honour  of  the  Bh-?«<icd  Sacrament  and  of 
Our  Lady.  Since  lS."»<i.  the  following  hou.si',s  have  been 
established:  FVance — Paris  ( 18,5t>),  Marm-illes  (lS,j9), 
AxiRers,  (1861).  Saint  Maurice  (18GC),Trt5voux  (ISO.l). 
Sarcellee  (1898);  Bcigium— Bnuaels  (1866),  Or- 
meiitnies  (1898),  Oostduinkerke  (1902),  Baasengn 
Q90Z>,  Bai«ivine(1910),  BMkn  Pbst  Eupenoo  the 
Belgian  frontier  for  Germans  (1909);  Italy— Rome 
(1S.V2!.  Turin  (1901),  Castel-Vecchio  (190.5);  Aus- 
tria- Ikitzen  (IS'X));  Holland — Biuirle-N'ossau,  now 
Nijmegen  i  KMCJi;  ."^poin — Tolosa  (llM)7i;  VrRentina  - 
Buenow-.Avres  (HHCVi;  Chile — Santiago  (lOOS):  Can- 
a-b— Montn-al  (ISW).  Terrelwrnie  (1902);  United 
."States— New  York  (I'.HKIi:  SulTern,  X.  Y.  (1907 1. 
All  the  hoUM-x  in  Fram  e  \v<Te  closed  by  the  (loverii- 
nwTit  in  I'.HK),  but  Perpetual  Adoration  in  HliU 
held  in  tlwir  chap<'l  in  Paris,  which  ia  in  chnrKe 
of  the  Bet-ular  elcrgj-,  by  the  nleInbe^^  of  "The 
I^copie's  Eurharistic  LeaRUft"  Tlie  tirst  foundation 
in  the  Untt«d  State<t  took  place  in  P.K)!),  imdcr  the 


Ito  of  P^  Estevenon,  the  pn-»ent  superior- 
feneraL  m  New  York  City,  where  the  Fat!>.ers  were 
wceiTea  in  the  Canadian  parish  of  Sauu-Jean- 
Baptiste,  185  East  76th  Street.  A  new  church  ia 
VMcr  eooBtruction.  In  iScptember,  1904,  the  Fathers 
«f  the  Blessed  Sacrament  opened  a  prepantor>-  sem- 
inary at  SufTem,  Roefcland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  young 
bo>-B  who  give  evidence  of  a  vocation  axe  trained  to 
the  n  ligioiis  life,  while  pumiing  a  courae  of  secular 
^t■Jdy  l"r()ni  the  8cminar>'  thi-  youths  pass  to  the 
ti(i\iti«i.-,  will  re,  after  two  years,  they  make  the  three 
voA-  i>\  n  liKiuii,  and  then  enter  upon  their  first 
lhe'ili>>»iral  i  iMirse  pn'paratorj'  to  ordination. 

i  riini  ever\-  hou'^e  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Blessed 
Tiinent  eiijiiti.ites  a  wrics  f)f  Fueharistic  works, 
all  !nstituf«'<l  bv  their  founder  They  are:  "The 
Eurharistic  \Ve«'ks,  or.  Lights  jind  Flowers",  a  society 
whose  meinfHTf  devote  then»s<'lvcs  to  the  proper 
adornment  of  the  altar:  "The  Peoi)le'8  Eucharis- 
tie  League*'  which  numb«re  over  ."jOO.OOO;  "The 
Priests'  EuchariMtic  Lea^fuji",  with  a  menibernhip  of 
lOO.UM);  "The  I'ric-st.s"  Communion  I/i^ague",  an 
aivociation  of  pricata  luuler  the  title  of  "sacerdotal 
Eucharistic  L^ugue",  establiahed  at  Rome  in  the 
churrh  of  Sen  Cbudio,  July,  I9Q6»  and  at  once  raised 
by  Pius  X  to  tlie  dignity  of  an  anlieonfirateniity. 
\\»  obifvt  M  to  Hpread  the  practice  of  frcouent  and 
driily  Communion,  in  conformity  with  the  Deeree  of 
the  .Sacrefl  Coni:r<  K:ition  of  th(>  Council,  "De  ouo- 
tLiiana  .<S.  I  jk  harLstw  suinpiione"  (20  DecenilK-r, 
VM)'t  .  The  inejuis  then*  hishly  reconimendeil  rel'er 
to  the  following  fMjints:  (1  ■  To  instniel,  refute  ohjec- 
tiorw,  sjire  iil  Hriting.s  favouring  ("dininunion; 
(2)  To  encoiiraxq  assistance  at  HoK'  Muss;  (3)  To 
pianole£nduumtietridttimw;  (4)ToiiMiiifleehi]dreii 


especially  to  anprtmch  the  Holy  Table  frequently. 
"The  Society  of  Nocturnal  .Adoration",  the  members 
of  which  for  an  entire  night  keep  watch  before  the 
Host,  reciting  the  Office  of  the  nles-sed  Sacrament* 
and  otTerin^  various  acta  of  reparative  homage;  "The 
Work  of  First  Communion  for  Adults".  'Fhe  apoe- 
tolate  of  the  press  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
laboun  of  these  religious.  In  the  United  States,  ther 
publish  '^Emmanud",  the  onga  of  "The  mSS 
Eucharistic  Lea^e",  and  "llw  Sentioiel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament". 
For  bflrfiotiaphir  mo  BnuaOb  FuHnohlauaNi  VwaaAaub 

A.  liUmiuas. 

Booiety  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Thb. 
an  institution  of  religiouH  women,  taking  perpetual 
vow.s  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  fiducation,  founded 
21  Nov..  1800,  by  Miulelein^^-.^ophie  Barat  iq.  v  ). 
One  of  tlie  signs  of  returning  vigour  in  the  C'hureh 
in  Franre  after  17U2  w.a.s  the  re\  i'.  :il  of  tlie  religious 
life.  ReligioiLs  onlers  hrul  tun  ti  siii)j)ies.sefl  by  the 
laws  of  18  August,  17'.tJ,  hul  uitliiii  a  I'ew  years  a 
reaction  set  in;  the  restoration  of  s<inie  orders  and  the 
foundations  of  new  congregations  ashered  in  "the 
second  spring".  One  of  the  first  was  the  Society  of 
J<-su8.  Un«lcr  the  provisional  title  of  "  Fathers  of'^tbs 
•Sacred  Ueart"  and  "Fathers  of  the  Faith",  some 
devoted  priesta  banded  tJicmselves  tof^ther  and  in 
due  time  returned  from  their^^lo  or  em^pation  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
eountiy.  Fkther  Ltonor  £w  Touni^y  was  anoaf 
the  founders  of  the  Fathers  of  Che  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  that  an  institute  of 
women  bearing  the  sjune  name  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  tlie  education  of  girls,  woulil  l>e  one  of  the 
most  ftticaeious  means  of  restoring  the  practice  of 
nli^ion  in  France.  Tliougli  many  dilVuMiliies  in- 
tiTvem-tl,  two  attempts  Wi  re  m!ide.  Princess  l/)uiiie 
de  Bourbon  Cond.',  before  the  Revolution  a  Beno- 
flictine  abbess,  and  tlie  .Xnliduchesf*  Mary  ,\nne  of 
Austria  ho'ii  rrieil  to  form  an  institute  aecording  to 
his  idea;  Ijnit  neither  suceei'derl,  and  he  <lied  before 
anything  could  be  accomplishe<I.  He  ha4l  confided 
his  views  to  Father  \'arin  who  8ucce<tied  hini  a» 
8U])erior  of  the  Fathers  of  the  S;icre<i  Heart.  .\ 
short  time  aftcrward.s  Father  Varin  found  in  Made* 
fanne-Sophie  Barat,  sister  of  Father  Ix)uis  Barat,  the 
instrument  to  execute  his  plans.  The  first  menibeni 
of  the  new  society  began  their  community  fife  m 
Paris,  under  the  guiduioe  of  Father  Vara.  The 
flrst  eonTent  irae  opened  at  Amieaa  in  1801,  under 
Mademoiselle  Loquet.  A  school  whidh  hod  already 
existed  there  was  maile  over  to  the  new  institute, 
and  some  wlio  hail  worked  in  it  offeri  d  thein-selves 
!us  postulants  for  the  "Dames  de  la  l<'i)i"  or  "  De 
1^'lnstruction  Chretienne",  the  name  which  the  new 
soc'iety  li;td  a.s.-.iitned,  as  that  of  the  ".'^oi'ietv  of 
the  .-'Lii  ti  il  111  111  '  minlit  1m>  sup]M)seil  to  indicate 
a  coinievmn  wii  ii  I  lie  ri)\  :ilisi  party  of  La  \'endr-<-.  \s 
Mile.  l.o<|uet,  who  had  Ix'eii  u<'tiiig  a.s  suiM'rior, 
lackwl  the  retjuisitc  fiualities,  bv  the  aiivicc  of  F.ather 
N'arin  and  with  the  .-i-ssent  of  tlie  community  l^ophie 
Barat  was  name<l  suiw  rior.  By  wlucation  and  tcm> 
perament,  the  new  HU|)erior  was  es|x'cially  fittetl  for 
the  work  of  foundation.  In  1804  a  second  house 
was  opened  and  a  new  member,  Fhflipnine  Duchesne, 
received,  who  waa  destined  to  cany  toe  work  of  tlie 
society  bejimd  the  Ibnits  of  Fkvnee.  Formerly  a  noyioe 
of  the  Visitation  convent  at  Ste.  Marie  d  en  Haut, 
near  Grenoble,  Mile.  Duchesne  found  it  im|)ossil»le  to 
reconstruct  thc^  religious  life  of  the  \  isitaMoii  in  the 
convent  wjiieh  .she  iiurcha.se<l  after  the  Revolution. 
I'utlier  \';irin  miide  In-r  :ie<|uainlaiwe  .hikI  rejKJrted  to 
.Mother  Barat  that  the  hous<;  was  otToreu  to  her, 
and  that  she  could  find  tiiere  some  who  wished  to 
join  her. 

The  first  phm  of  the  iaatltute  waa  drawn  up  bgr 
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Fathers  Rogf^r  ami  Variii,  :m(\  whh  a  memorial  rom- 
|K)M<'<I  by  Mothers  Baral  arui  1)\ii'Ih'.-*iu'  wax  pres<'nt(Ml 
to  tlie  Bislion  of  Grenohle  arnl  ;ipprovi'<l  hy  liirii. 
Ilus  i)lan  and  memorial  srt  forth  tlic  oml  of  tiic  as- 
sociation, which  was  tin-  iH'rfcff lull  of  its  nicmlnTs 
and  the  salvation  ol  suttU;  tlie  lipirtt  aimed  at  dt> 
tachment  from  the  world,  piirity  of  intention  for  the 
glofy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  gentleness,  zeal,  and  obe- 
cutnoe;  the  mcan^.  for  the  religious,  the  training  of 
the  novitiale,  ana  spiritual  excreiacfi,  for  others, 
boarding  schools  for  the  upper  clasttea,  Ircu  schools 
tw  tlie  poor,  and  spiritual  retreats.  The  rule  in  this 
prelimaiar>'  stage  was  siainle;  the  houtw  Were  to  be 
undar  one  aupenor^seiienlj^veiytJunK  mm  to  be  in 
eonuDon^  the  office  of  the  Blened  Virnn  was  to  be 
recited,  the  time  appoint^I  for  mentu  prayer  was 
spccifiea.  The  manner  of  life  was  to  be  simple 
without  the  prescribed  austcritii-s  of  thi-  oMit  orders, 
whii-li  would  be  incompatible*  witli  tlie  work  of  educa- 
tion. On  Mother  Hariu's  return  to  Amiens  in  ISOti 
the  tirst  geiu  ral  coiiicren  ii  ioti  wil-S  a(wemble<l  for  tin- 
election  of  the  sii|)iTii)r->i<  aeral,  ami  slie  w:w  elioseii 
for  thr  office.  Father  \  arin  then  withdrew  from  the 
fjosilion  he  had  held  a-s  sujienor  of  the  new  institute 
which  was  now  regularly  coustituteti,  but  ho  con- 
tinued for  years  to  help  the  n  ouiik  superior-genoral 
with  his  advice  and  support.  'Hie  first  serious 
trouble  which  arose  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  uoder- 
takinK.  At  the  end  of  l^rts  tlin  "Damw  de  U  Foi" 
had  BIX  houses;  Amiens,  Cirenoblc.  Poitien,  Niort, 
Oheatt  and  Cuigiiias.  The  first  house  at  Amiens 
wae  fomned  at  this  time  bv  Mother  Baudcmont, 
who  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Amiens,  Ahhfi  do  St-EstAve,  who  took  that  house 
under  his  control  and  even  drew  up  a  set  of  rules 
drawn  from  those  of  the  mona.'^tic  oniers  and  entirely 
foreign  to  the  spiiit  of  Father  Varin  and  the  foundr«?8S. 
The  devouoii  to  the  Sacred  Heart  which  was  to  be 
its  very  life  scarcely  appcare<l  in  the  new  rules  and 
they  were  in  <oiise<)uence  not  acceptable  to  any  of 
the  houses  outride  Amiens.  .XblH'  de  St-l'^steve  was 
determini'd  to  for<  e  the  matter.  Ho  went  to  Itome 
and  from  thence  sent  orders,  ostensibly  from  the  Holy 
See.  Tlic  namt;  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  to  be  abandoned  for  that  of  "Apostolint*", 
and  he  wrote  vehement  letters  oondeinning  Father 
Varin  and  the  suncrior-f^cneral  sad  ber  work.  The 
mofi  important  letter  m  the  OasS  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  I^ie  institute  recovered  its  balance,  but 
the  bouse  at  Ghent  had  bean  alvsady  loet  to  the 
society. 

The  second  general  oonnegatiQO  (1815)  examined 
the  constitutions  which  nad  been  etaborattnl  by 
Father  Varin  and  Mother  Barat  (they  were  an  ex- 
^n-Mion  of  (he  first  plan  pret^ented  to  the  I5ishop  of 
Grc'iioble  '  and  they  were  acci  pte<i  hy  ail  the  liou-<es 
of  the  socii-fy.  It  Wilt!  decidi-^l  to  iiave  a  f^eneriil 
novitiiite  in  i'aru.  The  ihirii  Xi  l>era!  con;;rei;:il  ion 
(1820J  drvw  up  the  firsi  uniform  idan  of  studios 
which  has  been  develoixil  aiul  imnlilied  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  pn-sent  neetls, 
without  losing  the  features  which  have  characterizcnl 
it  from  the  Ix-ginning,  lu  1S26  the  .socit'ty  obtained 
the  formal  approbation  of  Ia'o  XII  and  the  fint 
canlinal  protector  ^was  appointed,  in  i)Ia«'c  of  an 
eccksuttitieal  superior  whose  authority  would  have 
depended  too  much  upon  local  conditions.  The 
sixth  general  congregation  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
constitutions  into  eloser  conlonni^  with  tliose  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Mother  Btent  foresaw  that 
the  proposed  changes  were  unsuitable  for  a  congre- 
gation of  women,  but  permitte<l  an  experimental 
trial  of  then>  for  three  vetirs  1  iiially  the  wliole 
affair  wa-s  submitted  to  (iregtiry  .W'l,  who  decided 
that  the  son. -y  shouhl  return  in  all  points  lo  the 
constitution  approvetl  by  Leo  XII,  The  last  changes 
ill  the  conatitutioos  were  made  in  1851  with  the  sane- 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Jvt^.  Superiors-vicar  were  namc<l 
to  help  the  superior -general  in  the  government  of  the 
society  by  taking  the  immediate  sii])ervLsion  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  houses  furmiiig  a  vicariate.  The 
Hiiperiors-vic-ar  ;is.s<'mbled  with  the  mother  general 
atui  the  liSKistuniij  general,  form  tlie  general  congre- 
gation of  the  society.  In  1818  .Mother  Philippine 
Duchesne  introduced  the  society  into  the  Initod 
States  and  the  first  Itouara  were  founded  in  Missouri 
and  Louisiana.  Tlie  society  under  the  guidance  of 
Mother  Mary  AJoyai&  Hardey  (q.  v.)  qimtd  rapidly, 
and  in  1910  oounted  twenty-seven  houses  and  nxwe 
than  eleven  hundred  monlMn  The  extension  in 
Europe  was  confined  to  Franee  until  1^  when  a 
school  was  opened  at  (he  Trinity  dei  Monti,  Rome. 
H0U.SCS  were  founded  in  Belgium  (Jette),  IS^; 
England  (IJerrjanead,  now  Roeliami)toii)  and  Ir»v 
land  (Roscrea),  both  in  1841;  Canada  (Montreal). 
1H42;  Attstria  (lx*mberK).  1H4.'{;  Spain  fSarna,  ne.ir 
Hareelona)^  1846.  Mother  du  Housier  w:is  the 
liioticer  in  Mouth  Ameri<  a  I  Santiago  de  Chile  in  lS.">  t). 
Other  foundations  witc  made  in  the  U'*  -^1  Imlies 
ils.'iSi;  New  Zealand  tl,s«U>;  AustniUa  C1SS2); 
i:gvi)t  fl'to.ii;  Japan  (1908).  The  Revolution  of 
18;i()  dLsturlx«d  the  liousc  in  Paris  but  did  not  destroy 
it;  the  novitiate  was  removed  elsewhere.  In  184S 
the  house  in  Switzerland  had  to  be  abandoned;  the 
religioiw  were  expelled  from  Genoa,  Turin,  Saluzzo, 
anu  Pi^nerol  while  the  houses  in  Rome  were  searched 
and  piUaged.  In  1S60  Loreto,  St.  Klpidio,  and 
Perugia  wero  suppressed.  The  German  houses  were 
oloeea  bv  the  Slay  Laws  of  1S73.  Between  190S 
and  1909  fortv-eeven  houses  in  France  weie  eloeed 
and  many  of  them  eonfiaeate<I  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  mother-house  Wiia  transferred  to  Bnis- 
sels  in  1909.  This  wholesale  destruct  ion  increaseil  the 
extension  in  I'oreign  count nes;  for  almost  e\cry  house 
that  has  been  ( losed  another  has  bei'n  opened  cbe- 
\\h<Ti:   w.  pp'.svnt  the  socioty  counts  139  houses 

and  about  i».")(M)  n-hgious. 

The  siiciet  V  aims  at  a  twofold  spirit — contemplative 
and  active,  it  is  composed  of  choir  religious  and  lay 
Bist<'r8.  Enclosure  is  observe<l  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  works^  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
recited  in  choir.  The  choice  of  subjects  is  guided  by 
the  qualificationB  laid  down  in  the  constitutions. 
In  sddition  to  the  indication  of  a  true  religious  voca* 
tion  there  is  required  respectable  parentage,  unblem- 
ished reputation,  a  goo<i  or  at  l«>iist  sufficient  education 
with  some  aptitude  for  oompletiog  it^  a  sound  judc> 
nent,  and  above  aU  a  generous  determination  to  nisSo 
an  entire  surrender  of  self  to  the  service  of  GckI 
through  the  hands  nf  miperioni.  The  canitidate  is 
nut  allowed  to  niidce  any  conditions  as  to  place  of 
resilience  or  employment,  but  must  be  ready  to  be 
sent  by  obedi<  iice  to  any  part  of  the  world,  e\  en  tlie 
privilege  Ol  going  nil  foreign  missions  is  not  definitely 
prombted  in  the  bi-ginning  to  those  wlio  jispire  to  ii. 
Postulants  are  admitted  to  a  preliminarj-  jirobation 
of  Ihn  e  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  ma\'  take 
the  religious  habit  and  begin  their  novitiate  of  two 
years,  which  are  spent  in  studying  the  spirit  and  the 
rules  of  the  society,  exercising  themselves  m  its  manner 
of  Kving,  and  in  the  virtues  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  practice;  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  n 
course  of  study  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  their 
educational  work.  To  each  novitiate  there  is  at- 
tached a  teaching  and  tnuning  depart  ment  where  the 
first  eoune  of  studies  may  be  tAken,  and  when  it  is 
poarible  the  young  religious  pass  a  year  fat  this,  after 
their  vows,  before  they  are  sent  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
The  first  vows,  simple  perpetual  vows  of  poverty, 
chfistity  and  obeilience,  are  t.aken  at  tlie  end  of  two 
years  of  novieeship.  a/ter  which  follow  ti\e  yeans 
six'lit  in  s'udy,  tc.icliitiL'.  or  otlier  duties.  At  tiie  end 
of  this  penod  follows  for  those  who  have  special 
aptitude  for  the  work  of  teaehing,  another  abort 
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eouree  of  study,  ami  fnr  all  a  period  of  seflood  novi- 
tiate or  probation  lasting  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which,  that  is  to  say,  seven  ji'iirs  aft<?r  their  ad- 
miaBion  to  the  society,  the  aspirants  take  tbeir  final 
ymn  and  are  received  as  profeamd  nBgknia.  The 
voir  of  atability,  that  is,  of  pen^vontnee  in  the 
aodety,  is  tlien  added,  and  for  the  rhnlr  religious 
a  voir  to  coOBcenite  themselvee  to  education  of  youth; 
ptoviafan  k  made^  however,  that  this  vow  may  be 
accomplished  even  if  obedwace  should  prescribe  other 
duties  than  those  of  dBreet  teaching,  and  may  be 
fulfille<i  bv  concurrence  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  the 
society.  'The  vow  of  stability  binds  the  society  Ui  the 
pKlfe«<ii«eci  until  dfath.  :is  well  iuh  the  pniffsscil  to  (he 
sooety;  this  Ixuni  can  only  he  l)rok<'n  by  the  Holy 
See.  Thf  Mx  ii-ty  is  govrnit-(i  by  ji  tJiipenor  general, 
elected  fur  life  by  the  iis^intaiits  (tcticral  aiul  superiors 
vicar,  Ttii;  .'iHsi-t.-inrs  n'ncral  arc  elect cil  for  six  yi-ars, 
the  su|H-riors  vicar  and  local  siijMTiors  arc  nominated 
by  the  mother  general,  mid  may  be  changed  at  her 
discretion;  their  ui^ual  period  of  government  is  three 
yean,  but  it  may  be  prolonged  or  shortened  according 
w  eireumstanoeB.  The  superior  general  assembles  the 
luperion  >'icar  in  a  general  congregation  every  six 
yean,  and  with  the  lie)p  of  the  assistants  fceneral 
aaaaaieta  wHh  them  aD  buriness  connected  with  the 
genmi  BDViMnMnt  «f  the  Bodbty.  Theae  periodical 
MHnUwa,  ttw  Bfffaiinnnl  visita  of  the  niperior 
flBDeral  to  the  houses  in  different  oountriei,  the  regular 
reports  and  accounts  sent  in  from  eveiT  vleanatc, 
the  fre«^  access  of  all  to  the  mother  general  by  writing, 
and  in  particular  the  organisation  of  the  house  of  la*it 
pnil  afion.  which  far  a*  pos.sihlc  brin^  the  young 
n-ligious  for  six  montlis  into  touch  with  the  first 
superiors  of  the  society — all  temi  fo  (inity.  Its  union 
is  what  L««  most  valuc<l,  and  if  it  had  l)een  jKJssible  to 
define  it  sufficiently  it  is  said  that  a  fourth  vow  of 
charity  would  have  been  afided  to  the  nbligations  of 
the  members. 

Four  principal  works  give  scope  to  the  activities  of 
the  eoeiety.  l:  lulucation  of  the  upper  classes  in 
the  boanling  .schools  and  of  late  years  m  day  sohoola. 
Originally  the  plan  of  studies  was  more  or  leas  uni- 
form in  all  the  hwiiHWi  bat  it  has  become  necessary 
to  modify  it  aeeowBin  to  the  needs  and  educational 
Meals  of  different  coontoies  and  the  kind  of  life  for 
wUdi  the  puinls  have  to  be  prepared.  The  duoaeter 
of  the  education  of  the  Sacrea  Heart,  however,  re- 
mains the  same,  based  on  the  study  of  religion  and  of 
Christian  philosophy  and  la^Hng  particular  stress  on 
histor>',  liK^rature.  cs.say-wnting.  modern  languiiges, 
and  .such  knowlcilgc  of  hou.sehold  management  nn 
can  Ik-  taught  at  sch<v)l.  (2)  Free  or  parochial 
rchijols.  In  some  count  i  n  s,  n.-i  in  England,  thes*>  are 
«ided  by  the  .State,  and  fullnw  the  regulations  laid 
ddwn  for  other  puhiir  cli-niriitary  si'ho<ils;  in  others 
they  are  voluntarj'  and  adapt  tiicir  teaching  to  the 
ne«^  and  circumstances  nf  the  chililren.  Between 
theae  two  claeaoe  of  schools  have  arisen  in  England 
secoodaiy  echoola,  uded  by  the  State,  which  are 
prioetpaOy  feeding  schools  for  the  two  training 
roBcya  in  London  and  Newcastle,  where  Catholic 
teachew  are  prepared  for  the  certtficatee  entitling 
ttem  to  teadi  In  dementaiy  etate^tqqxirted  ■eboola. 
This  work  is  of  wider  importance  tlUA  the  tonohfalg 
of  nngle  elementary  schools,  and  is  vahied  as  a  means 
of  reaching  indiret-tly  a  far  greater  number  of  children 
than  those  with  whom  the  religious  themselves  can 
come  into  cimlact.  It  likewi.sc  leavens  the  teaching 
profession  witli  ruinds  trained  in  Catholic  doctrine 
and  practice,  l  ias  work  for  Cathohc  teachers  also 
cxi*ts  at  Lima  in  a  nourishing  conditi<m.  (3)  A  work 
which  is  taking  rapid  dc.  clujnncnt  is  that  of  spiritual 
retreats  for  all  cliuj.ses  of  persoas.  The  spiritual  exer- 
cises are  given  to  considerable  numbers  of  ladies  who 
a  few  days  within  the  convents  of  the  Saoed 
;  in  other  cases  the  aerasss  are  adiyted  for 
XIV.— 8 
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I>oor  girls  antl  peasant  women.  Retreats  for  First 
Communion  in  Rome,  and  retreat.s  for  Indian  women 
in  Mexico  are  special  varietira  of  this  work.  (4)  The 
congrwationB  oi  Children  of  Mary  Uving  in  the  world 
which  lunre  Iheir  own  rules  and  organization  (see 
Children  op  Mart  op  thb  Sacred  Heart,  Thb). 

8««  biblioKrapbiM  to  Bahat,  MA0BLcniB-8oi>Bn,  BuMSns 
BiMowx,  AUax  Alotsia;  DncaasMB,  PbiumimB'Rosb. 

Jambt  Qtoabbi, 

Boetnimnism,  the  body  of  doetrineheM  by  one  of 

the  numerous  Ant  itrinitarian  seelB  to  which  the  Ref- 
ormation gave  birth.  The  Soclnians  derive  their 
name  from  two  natives  of  Siena,  Ij«'lio  Sozzini  (l.')2.'>- 
62)  antl  his  nephew  Fausto  Sozzini  (l.'ili'.VlWM).  The 
surname  is  variously  given,  but  its  Latin  form,  So- 
cinus,  Ls  that  currently  use»i.  It  is  to  Fausto,  or 
Faust  us  Socinus,  that  the  sect  owes  its  individuality, 
but  it  arose  before  he  came  into  contact  with  it.  In 
1546  a  secret  s<xMety  hel<l  inei'tings  at  \'icenza  in  the 
Diocese  of  Veni<'e  fo  discuss,  among  other  points,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Among  the  members  of  this 
sucieU'  were  Blandrata,  a  well-known  physician,  Alcia- 
tu8,  Cfentilis,  and  liclio,  OT  Lalius  Socmus.  The  last- 
named,  a  priest  of  Siena,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Bullinger,  Calvin,  and  Mehmdithon.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  the  adyoeaqr  not  precisely  of  what 
were  afterwards  known  as  Bcdnian  principles,  but  of 
Antitrii^tarianiBm.  The  Nominalists,  repreaented 
by  Abelard,  were  the  real  pn^i^itors  of  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  of  the  Reformation  period,  but  while 
many  of  the  Nominalists  ultimately  became  Trithe- 
ist.s,  the  term  Anlitrinilnririn  means  expressly  one  who 
denies  the  distinction  of  pen«jns  in  the  (iiwlhead. 
The  Antitrinitarians  arc  thus  the  later  representatives 
of  the  yab<'llians,  Macedonians,  and  Arians  of  an 
earlier  j>erio<l.  The  secret  society  which  met  at 
Vicenza  Wivs  broken  up.  and  mo.st  of  its  members  fled 
to  Poland.  Ijrlius,  indeed,  seems  to  have  lived  most 
at  Zurich,  but  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  society, 
which  continued  to  hold  meetings  at  Cracow  for  the 
discuerion  of  rdiipous  questions.  He  died  in  ISSSi 
and  a  stonny  period  b^an  for  the  memben  of  the 
party. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  the  principles  of  the  Refer* 
mation  was  swm  ffiH,  and  iwrHifinn  itssippenaBaa 
in  the  rtudra  of  the  Antitrinitarians— for  so  we  must 

call  them  all  indiscriminately  at  this  time.  In  1570 
the  Socinians  separated,  and,  through  the  influence 

of  the  .\ntitrinitarian  John  Sigi.smund,  established 
thcms4'lves  at  Uacow.  Meanwhile  Faust  us  Socinus 
hiul  obtainctl  possession  of  his  uncle's  papers  and  in 
1.571)  came  to  I'o!an<l.  He  found  the  various  bo<lie8  of 
the  serl  iliMdi  il,  and  he  was  at  first  refused  admLssion 
becau.so  he  refii.sed  to  submit  fo  a  second  baiitism. 
In  l.'i74  the  Socinians  h;iil*is,siii-d  a  "Catechism  of  the 
Unitarians",  in  which,  while  much  was  said  about  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  silence  wjis 
observtsl  regarding  those  Divine  attributes  which  are 
mysterious.  Christ  was  the  Promised  Man;  He  was 
the  Mediator  of  Creation,  i.  e.  of  Regeneration.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  ap|)earance  of  this  catecbLsm 
that  Faustus  arrived  on  the  scene  and,  in  spite  of 
initial  opposHkm,  1m  snooeeded  in  attaching  all  parties 
to  himself  and  thus  secitring  for  tliem  n  dniree  of 
unity  which  they  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed,  unoe  in 
possession  of  power,  his  action  was  high-handed.  He 
nad  Im'^'U  invited  to  Siebenburg  in  order  to  counter- 
act fhe  influence  of  the  .\ntitrinitarian  bishop  Francis 
David  (1.510-79t.  David,  having  refuscil  to  accept 
the  p<'<  iiliarly  Socinian  tenet  that  Christ,  though  not 
Grwi,  is  to  \)('  adored,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
dicfl.  liudna^us,  who  adhered  to  David'.s  views,  was 
degradwl  and  cxcommuni<-ate<l  in  1.5H4.  The  old 
catechism  was  now  suppressed  and  a  new  one  pul)- 
lished  under  the  title  of  the  "Catechism  of  Racow". 
Thouf^  drawn  up  by  Socinus,  it  was  not  publiebed 
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until  1605,  a,  year  after  his  d^tb;  itfiliati|]Iiewed  in 

Polish,  then  iji  LiUin  in  1609. 

Meanwhile  the  Socinians  had  flourished;  thev  had 
establiubeti  collegra,  they  held  eynodH,  and  they  had  a 
printing  press  whence  they  i.s.siii-<i  an  immense  amount 
of  religious  literature  in  sunporf  of  their  views;  this 
was  collected,  under  the  title  '  Bibliothei  ;i  Antitrini- 
tariaTinrum ",  by  Sandius.  In  163te  the  Catholics  in 
I'oland  insist  oil  on  the  banishment  of  the  Soeiniany, 
who  were  m  consemiente  dispersed.  It  is  e%'ident 
from  the  pages  of  Baylc  that  the  sect  was  dreaded 
in  Europe;  muny  of  too  princes  were  said  to  favour 
it  weKtlyi  and  it  waa  piredicted  that  SodBian- 
ini  mnu  ovemm  ESunpe.  Bayle,  bowe\'er,  en- 
deavour* to  dispel  fliese  fean  by  dwelling  upon  the 
Tiforaiii  meaauna  taken  to  pnvent  ita  epnad  in 
land.  Thus,  in  1039,  attheeumatianof  theBritiah 
Ambassador,  all  the  states  of  Holland  were  advised 
of  the  probable  arrival  of  the  Socinians  aft*r  tlwir  ex- 
piilsinn  from  Poland;  while  in  16.')3  \'ery  stringent  de- 
crees were  passed  against  them.  The  sect  never  h;id  a 
great  vogue  in  Eastland;  it  was  (ii>ta.str-ful  to  Prot- 
estants wno.  less  logical,  perhiips,  but  more  c()nser\  !i- 
tive  in  thtir  \iews,  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
lengthti  of  the  Continental  Heforniers.  In  1612  we 
find  the  names  of  Leggatt  and  Wightmau  mentioned 
a"?  condemned  to  ileath  for  denying  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  Under  the  Commonwclath,  John  Biddle  was 
pronun«nt  as  an  upholder  of  Sucinian  principles; 
Cromwell  banished  him  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  out  he  re- 
turned imdcr  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  became 
minister  of  an  Independent  church  in  London.  After 
the  Restoration,  however,  Biddle  was  cast  a^iin  into 

{>rison,  where  he  died  in  1662.  The  Unitarian*  are 
lequently  identified  with  tlie  Socinians,  iMit  there  an 
f umtamental  cfiffereneee  between  tfanr  doetthwa  (for 
which  see  next  section). 

Fundamental  Doctrinm. — ^Th«ee  may  be  f;;ath- 
ered  from  tho  'Cateehi-sm  of  Racow",  mentioned 
above  and  from  the  writings  of  Socinus  himself,  which 
are  col]ecte<i  in  the  " Hil)lioiheca  Fratrum  Polon- 
ornm".  The  ba-'^is  was,  of  course,  private  judgment; 
the  Socinians  rejecte<l  authority-  and  insisted  on  the 
free  use  of  rtwon,  but  thev  <lid  not  reject  revelation. 
Socinus,  in  his  work  "1)6  Auctoritat<'  Scripturie 
Saene",  went  so  far  as  to  reject  all  purely  natural  re- 
ligion. Thus  for  him  the  Bible  was  everything,  but 
it  had  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  reason.  Hence 
he  and  his  followers  thrust  aside  all  mysteries;  as  the 
Soetnian  John  CrcU  (d.  1633)  says  in  his  "  De  Deo  et 
eioa  Attributis",  "Mvstenes  are  indeed  exalted 
sl>ove  reason,  but  they  do  not  overturn  it;  they  by  no 
means  cxtin^ish  its  light,  but  only  perfect  it".  This 
would  be  quite  true  for  aOatholic,  but  in  the  mouth 
.'Of  Soebdan  it  meant  that  only  those  mysteries  whidi 
(  reason  can  grasp  are  to  be  accepted.  Thus  botb  in 
the  Racovion  Catechism  and  in  Socinus's  "Institu- 
I  tiones  Religionis  ChrLstiana  ",  only  the  unity,  eter- 
■  nity.  omnipotence,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  Ciod  arc 
•  insiste<l  on,  since  we  could  be  com  inccd  of  thcne;  His 
iiiiiiiensity ,  itilini'y,  .iikI  omnipr«  S4'nt  e  are  regarded  as 
besoml  human  ci  itnprehcn.sion,  an<l  ihrn'fore  unneces- 
sary for  >al\Mtion.  Original  justice  meant  for  So 
cinuH  tncri  lv  that  Adam  wa.<i  free  from  .-in  as  a  fact, 
not  that  he  was  pnd()we<l  with  iwciiliar  gift.s;  hence 
-SocinuH;  denieil  the  doctrine  of  original  .sin  ontindy. 
.Sinct',  too,  faith  was  for  him  but  tru.st  in  Cio<l,  he  was 
obliged  to  deny  the  d(Ktrine  of  justification  in  the 
Catholic fiense ;  it  wtis  nothing  but  a  judicial  act  on  the 
part  of  God.  There  were  onlv  two  .sacraments,  and, 
as  those  were  held  to  be  mere  inccnt  ivcs  to  faith,  they 
bad  no  intrinsic  efficacy.  Infant  baptuun  was  of 
eourse  rejected.  There  was  no  bell;  the  wicked  were 
annihilated. 

riiFu^ToijOOT. — This  point  was  particularly  inter- 
esting, as  on  it  the  whole  of  Hocinianism  turns.  Ciod, 
the  Socinians  maintained,  and  rightly,  ia  abeohitely 
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siinple;  but  distinction  of  person.s  i-^  destructive  of 
such  siinplioity,  therefore,  thev  concluded,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  i.s  ijns<iund.  P'urther,  there  can 
be  no  proportion  betwM'n  the  finite  ami  liie  infinite, 
hi-nce  there  can  b*"  no  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  since 
that  would  demand  some  such  proportion.  But  if, 
by  an  impossibilitv,  there  were  dhstinction  of  persons 
in  the  Deity,  no  Divine  person  could  be  united  to  a 
human  person,  since  there  can  be  no  unity  between 
two  individualities.  These  arguments  are  of  course 
puerile  and  nothing  but  ignorance  of  Catholic  tcach- 
ug  can  explain  the  bold  which  such  views  obtained 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Aa 
against  the  first  argument,  see  St.  Thomas,  Sununa, 
I,  Q.  xii,  a.  1,  ad  4>m;  for  the  solution  of  the  other* 
ase  Petavius.  But  the  fioeinian*  did  iMt  beoome 
Arians,  as  did  Ctopamis  and  GentiiiB.  The  htter 
WRs  one  of  the  origmal  society  which  held  its  meet- 
ings at  Vicenza;  he  was  beheaded  at  Berne  in  1566. 
They  did  not  liecome  Trifhcists,  as  Centilis  himself 
was  supposetl  l)y  some  to  be  (cf.  "A  Short  History  of 
N'alentiu.s  (Jenrilis  the  Tritheist",  London,  1606). 
Nor  did  they  become  I'nitarians,  as  might  have  be<'n 
ex]iecle<l.  S<.Kinus  had  imle<>d  nianv  afhnilio  with 
Paul  of  Samosata  and  Sabeliius;  with  them  he  re- 
garded the  Holy  Spirit  as  merely  an  ojx-ration  of  (Sod, 
a  power  for  sanct  ideation,  but  bis  teaching  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  (ii(Tere<l  in  some  respects  from 
theirs.  For  Socinua,  Christ  was  the  Ix>gos,  but  he 
denied  His  pre-cxistence;  He  was  the  Word  of  God  as 
being  His  Interpreter  (interpret  divinte  volun(aiM). 
The  passages  from  St.  John  whidk  present  the  Word 
as  the  medium  of  creation  were  explained  by  Socinua 

of  regeneration  only.    At  the  MUn*  time  Clirist  Waa 

miraculouBly  hegotten:  Ha  waa  n joerfeet  man,  He 
:wa*  the  i^omted  mediator;  but  Be  wis  not  God, 

>onIv  deified  man.  In  this  sense  He  was  to  be  adored; 
ana  H  is  here  precisely  that  we  have  the  dividing  line 

liefween  F^ocinianisni  and  T'liitarianism,  for  the  latter 
system  denifnl  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  and  re- 
fu.sed  Him  arl<iration.  If  mu.st  be  coMfes,s<'d  that,  on 
their  princijiles,  the  I'nitarians  were  much  more 
logical. 

Kedkmi'tion'  axo  S.\cn.\MF.N'Ts. — %Socinus's  views 
regarding  the  person  of  Christ  nec(\-wuril\'  affected 
his  teaching  on  the  office  of  Christ  a.s  Hudeemer,  and 
conflequently  on  the  efficacv  of  the  sacraments. 
Iking  purely  man,  Christ  did  not  work  out  our  re- 
demption in  the  sense  of  satirfying  for  our  sios;  and 
consequently  we  cannot  regard  the  sacraments  a* 
jnatruments  whereby  the  fruits  of  that  redemption 
are  applied  to  man.  Hence  Socinus  taught  that  thn 
Passion  of  Christ  was  merely  an  example  to  us  and  * 
pkdm  of  our  fori^veness.  All  thb  teaching  is  *yii> 
cretised  in  the  Soenuan  doctrine  regarding  the  LMfc 
Supiier;  it  was  not  even  oonunemorative  of  Christ's 
Pas.sion,  if  was  rather  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  it. 

The  Church  and  Soi  iNiANisNr. — Nee<iless  to  say, 
the  tenets  of  the  Sociiiiiui.s  have  been  repea'edly  ron- 
demncil  by  ili<  ("liiin  h.  .A.s  .^ntitrinitariiinL^ts,  they 
are  opposed  lo  the  express  teaching  of  th»"  first  nix 
roiiiK  ils;  their  view  of  the  person  of  Chri4tt  i.s  in  con- 
(radiciion  to  the  same  councils.  eK|>ociaUy  that  of 
C'haiee<i<m  and  the  famous  "'rome"  ii;p  xxviii)  of 
St.  lyco  the  Gri  :Lt  it  f,  Denzinjjer,  no.  For  its 

jieculiar  views  rcLMrding  the  adoration  of  Chri.st,  cf, 
can.  ix.  of  the  hith  (iM-umenical  Synod  (Denz.,  221). 
It  is  opixiscii,  too,  to  the  venous  cree«ls,  more  espe- 
cially to  that  of  St.  .\thanfl.«iu.<s.  It  has  also  many 
aflinities  with  the  .\doptionist  heresy  condeii  ned  in 
the  Plenary  Council  of  Frankfort ,  in  7»4,  and  in  the 
second  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  I  to  the  bishop*  of 
Spain  (cf.  Dcni;.,  309-314).  Its  denial  of  the  Atooe^ 
ntent  is  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  apdnst  Gottee> 
chalk  promulgated  in  S49  (ef.  Denz.,  ."^lO),  and  also  to 
the  defiuilion  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  against 
the  Albigeneiaoe  (Dens.,  428;  cf.  also  Cone.  TMd., 
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Seaj<.  xxii.,  cap.  i.  de  Sacriticio  MLsajp,  in  Denz.,  93'-^\ 
The  condemned  propositions  of  Abelard  (1140)  might 
equally  well  stana  for  those  of  the  Socinians  (cf .  Denz., 
368c<iq.).  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  WaUensian 
hereby:  th(>  ProfesRion  (rf  Faith  drawn  up  againat 
them  by  lonocent  III  misht  be  taken  as  a  summary 
of  Socinian  cnon.  The  formal  condemnation  of  S<>- 
diiianiwn  npeand  lini  in  the  Constitution  of 
PMd  IV,  "Com  <|iMniiulttn'',  U55  (Denx^  993} ;  this 
WM  confirmed  in  1603  bv  dement  VIIl,  or  "Do- 
minici  i^rpfcis",  but  it  is  to  ne  noted  tliat  both  of  these 
eondrmnations  appeared  before  the  publication  of  the 
"Catechism  of  Raeow"  in  1605,  hence  thev  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  formal  doctrines  of  Soeinian- 
ism.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  ae- 
cordinR  to  many,  this  catechi^tn  itsolf  does  not  reflect 
the  doctrines  really  held  by  the  Icadrrs  of  (he  party; 
it  waa  intended  for  the  laity  alone.  From  the  iltcrtH' 
it  would  appear  that  in  1555  and  afcain  in  1(303  the 
Socinians  held  (a)  that  there  was  no  Trinity,  (b)  that 
Christ  was  not  consubBtantial  with  the  Feather  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  (c)  that  He  was  not  conceive<l  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  begotten  by  St.  Joseph,  (d)  that  Uit 
Derai  and  Passion  were  not  undergone  to  brins 
about  our  redemption,  (e)  that  finally  the  Blessed 
Viqi^  was  not  the  Mottier  of  Qod,  neither  did  she 
letam  her  viq^y.  It  would  lecm  from  the  CMft- 
ddn  that  tiie  8ot3^ai»  off  leOB  hdd  that  Chrirt  ma 
at  least  miraeulously  conceivedt  thoui^  in  irink  lenae 
they  held  this  is  not  clear. 

BiUuMAtm  Fnxtntm  Polonorum  (Amirtntiain,  IftS6);  Bock, 
Him.  Antitrinilahirrum,  Maum*  SocinianUnii  (KAoigsbcrK, 
1774-H4):  I>>k.sEii,  Lthn  ».  Ptrton  Chriti.  ii,  751;  Fotk.  Der 
8ttimiani»mu»  in  der  Gnammtrnttneklunn  dn  Ckritt.  (Kiel,  1845) ; 
BoiCBT-MAnsT,  Barly  Smreet  of  tht  EngtUh  Unitarian  CkurrH 
OSM),  ix;  MoaHEiM,  Hitt.  Crnt..  XVI,  Irct.  Ui.  pt.  ii,  4,  7;  Ckell 
woriliian.  d.  Ili33j,  Dt  Deo  ei  tjui  aUribvtit;  OaciroTiua  (or 
ntlKonDa).  VUa  FauUi  Socini  (1A43,  1036):  TouuaN,  J#(iit- 
mn  af  tkt  Uft,  CHaraOtr  and  Wriliiiga  at  t,  Socbutt  (Loncion, 
1777);  Lacum,  P.  8oei»  (Gcnevm,  1884):  BArLS,  Duiimmirt 
HiMoriitue  H  Critigut  (Ut.  M,.  IfiW;  2.1  (hI.,  1701-1  U  :  Newder, 
BittvTD  of  Chrmtian  Dogma*,  II,  'l2f>-700  (a  vct>'  good  acrount  at 

nwi):  PcTAVtm.  D*  Atolmkk  dtgiSSit,        XVI,  op.  i. 
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loflioloffy.— Tha  ehini  of  Mwiolocjr  faoejut,  earn- 
panion;  X<ryot,  eeieoe^  to  n  pbee  b  the  hierarchy  of 
■eieneea  are  subjeeted  to  vvied  eontroversy.   It  has 

been  held  that  there  is  no  distinct  problem  for  a  sci- 
ence of  sociology,  no  feature  of  human  society  not 
alre:wly  providi  ii  f'tr  iti  (lie  accepted  .social  .sciences. 
Apiin  it  has  been  (  laimcd  tiiatwliile  tlie  future  may 
hold  out  prospect«  for  a  M-ience  nuch  :us  socioloj^j-,  its 
present  cmditiod  Icuven  much  t<j  be  desired.  Fur- 
thennore.  among  sociologists  themselves  discussi>>n 
aud  disagreement  abound  concerning  aim.s,  problems, 
and  methfKls  of  the  science.  Hevoml  this  eonfuHion 
in  scientific  circles,  misunderstanding  results  from  the 
popular  habit  of  confutmding  sociok^  with  phil- 
anthropy, ethics,  charity,  and  rc-lief.  social  leform, 
■tatiatMS,  municipal  problems,  socialism,  sanitation, 
erinifaiology,  and  poBtics.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expectea 
that  differenflea  of  <q)inion  would  not  occur  when 
•ebobn  ondeMnMff  to  describe  in  umda  tenna  the 
eoBoples  aodal  pwMwawa;  to  pack  a  iraat  wnor  of  hi»- 
torical  and  eontemnomieouB  facta  in  rigid  logical 
elames,  and  to  mane  off  for  research  purposes  sec- 
tions of  reality  which  in  f.ict  ovcrla])  at  a  hundred 
point.s.  Nevertheless,  efforts  to  create  a  Hcienco  fif 
Sociology  have  le<l  to  notable  results.  MiiuU  .>f  a 
very  high  order  li.-ive  been  attracted  to  the  work; 
abundant  literature  of  great  i  xr  cllerice  liius  been  pro- 
duce<l:  neighbouriiiR  scicTircs  luive  been  deeply 
afffctc*!  by  the  ni-w  point  nf  view  which  Sieiiilogj'  has 
fostered ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  science  has  attained  to 


It  is  the  aim  of  economic  science  to  invesUgnte  the 
forms,  relations,  and  procesaes  that  occur  among 
men  in  their  associated  efforts  to  make  immediate  or 
mediate  provision  for  their  phyaieal  wanta.  Hie 
aoienoe  deals  with  the  phcnomeu  iMulting  from  thn 
production,  distribution^  and  eonaiuagrtioa  of  wealth. 
The  acienoe  of  politioa  la  oonoemed  with  the  atablo 
■oeial  idntiom  twMa§  from  the  efforts  of  sovereign 
■odal  units  to  mamtam  themselves  in  integrity  m 
their  internal  and  external  relations  and  to  promote 
human  progress.  The  state  is  the  institution  in  which 
these  activities  centre.  Hence,  the  forms  in  which 
sovereignty  Ls  clothed,  the  processes  of  change  which 
occur  among  them,  and  the  varying  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  central  pmblems  in  this  field  of  investi- 
gation. The  science  of  religions  aims  at  dj-scribing 
the  stable  .social  relations  which  occur  when  men  coC 
lectively  endeavour  to  understand  the  law  of  their 
relation  to  a  .Supreme  Being  and  to  adjust  their  ww- 
ship  and  conduct  to  His  supreme  will.  The  seienoeoff 
law  is  concerned  with  thoee  prindplea,  relations,  and 
institutioiw  through  which  tne  more  nnportant  rela- 
tions between  the  one  and  the  many  arc  definod^di- 
rcctexl,  and  sanctioned  bf  Ukb  sovereign  state.  The 
science  of  ethica  aim*  at  caxNuiding  the  prinetplea  and 
sanctions  by  iriueh  aB  human  conduct,  both  mdi- 
vidual  and  aoeijd.  is  adjusted  to  the  supreme  end  of 
man;  or,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  to  the  WiU 
of  God.  The  science  of  history*,  which  assumes  the 
law  of  continuity  in  humsin  society,  endeavours  to 
look  out  over  its  whole  .surface.  In  discover  and  de- 
scribe in  a  large  way  the  processes  of  change  that  have 
occurre<i  in  social  relations  of  whatsoever  kind.  Kiich 
of  these  s<K-ial  sciences  is  analytical  or  deseript ive,  !)ut 
in  it.s  cuiiiplrti'  development  it  should  have  a  norm.'^- 
tive  or  directive  side.  To  use  the  technical  phrase,  it 
is  teleological.  The  complete  function  of^each  of 
them  should  include  the  settixig  forth  of  a  purpose  for 
human  conduct  and  should  offer  direction  towards  it, 
which  is  modified  by  the  relattona  in  which  each 
stands  to  the  others. 

Some  sociologists  endeavour  to  locate  their  aaknee 
as  logically  antecedent  to  all  of  these.  Aoconding  to 
this  view  aoewkigy  should  ooeiqiy  itself  with  (enenl 
phases  of  (he  procMaes  of  human  sssoeiation  and 
should  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  special  social 
sciences.  Others  endeavour  to  locate  aoctology  as  the 
philosophical  synthesis  of  the  result.^  of  the  sj>ecial 
social  sciences,  in  which  view  it  rc^semble«  somewhat 
the  philosopliy  of  history.  Giddings  includes  both 
funrtious  in  his  description  of  the  science.  He  says 
m  his  "Principles  of  sociology":  "While  .Sx-iology  in 
the  broadest  .sen.se  of  the  word  is  tiie  eotiipreiietisive 
Bcietice  of  society,  cocxleiisive  with  the  entire  tlrlil  of 
the  HjH.'cial  social  wMcnces,  in  a  narrower  sense  and 
for  the  purposes  of  university  study  and  of  ceneral 
exi>ositioa  it  may  be  defined  as  the  science  Of  sodal 
elements  and  first  principles.  ...  Its  far-reaehing 
principles  arc  the  postulates  of  special  sciences  and  aa 
such  tn^  co-oniinate  the  whole  body  of  scMniU  general- 
isations  and  bind  them  together  in  a  large  scientifie 
whole"  (p.  33). 

There  la  a  general  tmimey  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  dominant  interest  in  social  grou[>s. 
Pteriods  of  uostabte  equilibrium  tend  to  be  followed 
by  constructive  epochs  in  which  some  one  social 
mterest  tends  to  dominate.  This  is  the  <  ;Lse  when 
8<K'ial  groups  are  primitive  and  isrilated  .us  well  .as 
when  they  are  highly  organized  and  pn)gre.ssive.  It 
may  be  the  fiMMi  interest,  the  maintenance  of  the 
group  against  iiiva-inn,  rlir  thirst  for  conquest  incar- 
nate in  a  leader.  t»r  the  establishment  f)f  the  Kingdom 
of  (lod  on  earth  that  .servi-s  a-s  the  ba-sis  of  .social 
unity.  In  any  ca.se,  the  tendency  of  sm  i:d  groups 
towards  unity  is  practically  univer  i!  In  earlier 
stagw  of  dviuiation  the  proceaa  is  relatively  simple, 
but  to-diqr,  when  differences  of  clminte^  laee^enTinm- 


nient,  tyjx'.  and  pliice  are  ovi-n  omo  by  progress  in 
transport uiioi),  travel,  coramunicuti m,  and  indiisfri-, 
tho  procf  vs  is  liinlily  coniplox.  Political  institutionB, 
tankages,  und  race  tradilijiu  no  longer  Ixjund  the 
honson  of  the  thinkier.  T<M]ay  aU  atate.4  arc  sub- 
mened  in  the  largor  vieir  of  humanity.  All  culturct;, 
dviusationB,  centuries,  all  wars,  and  annantent»(,  all 
nations  and  customs  are  before  the  social  student. 
Origins  heretofore  hidden  are  exposed  to  his  con- 
fused  nae.  Interpretation.'),  venerable  with  age  and 
powernil  from  heretofore  nuqucMtioning  acceptance, 
arc  swept  away  and  those  that  are  newer  are  subeti- 
tutod.  Dozens  of  t«r>cial  wiences  flow  with  torrential 
impatience,  liiirling  their  dLscovorio**  at  the  ^Tt  of  the 
student.  'rh«>im;inils  of  minds  are  busy  diiy  and 
niitbt  KatlwrinR  facts,  ofTi-ring  inti'qirctiition.-^,  and 
seekinii  rchition.H.  The  sorial  .seienfcs  have  become 
so  ovcrlmnlened  with  facts  and  no  confuted  by  varj"- 
inu  inii  rprrlations  that  tliey  teml  to  split  into  scpa- 
rifi  -.i il i-^iiliary  scienci-s  in  the  hoj>e  that  the  inmd 
may  thus  escape  itrt  own  limitations  and  find  hrip  in 
Ha  power  of  generalization.  Keonomir  factors  ami 
prooesaes  are  studied  more  indastriuuiily  than  ever 
Before,  but  they  are  found  to  have  in  themselves  vital 
bearings  other  than  economic.  Political,  religious, 
educationali  and  social  facts  are  found  sat  uratea  with 
heretofore  unsuspected  meanings,  which  m  each  par- 
ticular case  the  seienoe  itself  is  unable  u>  handle. 

In  tiiis  situation  three  nnetal  lines  of  wodc  presnt 
Aemselves.  (1)  There  is  tbo  need  of  earefin  study 
of  commonplace  social  facts  from  a  point  of  view 
wider  than  that  fostered  in  each  particular  social 
science.  (2)  The  results  fil>faine<i  within  the  differ- 
ent social  8cience»i  .atid  anions  them  should  be  brought 
together  in  Rcncral  int<'ri)n'tat  ions,  (.'i)  A  Hocial 
philosophy  is  iu'<'ded  which  will  endeavour  to  take  the 
eHtal)lishe(i  results  of  thetie  wienres  and  put  them  to- 
gether tlirouKh  the  cohesive  ])o\vcr  of  metaphy.sics  and 
philosophy  into  an  atlmiiXfii  intcqjrctation  of  the 
whole  course  of  human  sorifiy  itself.  I'rofe»«or  Small 
thus  describes  the  situation:  "We  nee<l  a  genetic, 
static,  and  teleolopieal  account  of  associated  human 
hfe;  a  statement  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  basis 
of  a  philosophy  of  conduct.  In  order  to  derive  such 
li  statement  it  would  be  neceasarj-  to  complete  a  pro- 
gramme of  analysing  and  synthesising  the  social  pro- 
eelH  in  all  of  its  phases." 

On  the  whole  the  socblogieal  treatment  of  sodal 
faotsisinoeh  wider  than  that  found  in  the  other  sodal 
wienoeB  and  its  inteqiretations  are  consequently 
broader.  .\n  endeavour  is  made  in  follouing  out  the 
social  point  of  view  to  study  sficial  facts  in  the  full 
complenient  of  their  organic  relalims.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  s  >ciiiloK'.st  studies  the  (juest  ion  of  woman 
suffrajie,  it  appe  irs  a-^  a  phase"  in  a  world-niovement. 
H''  H'MS  biiek  thr-Kiuh  the  available  histor\'  of  all 
times  and  eivdizations  cnderivourinK  to  trace  the 
changing  place  of  woman  in  industry,  in  the  home, 
etliieation,  and  before  the  law.  Bv  looking  outward 
to  the  horizon  and  backwards  to  the  vanistiing  point 
of  the  perspective  of  histoiy,  the  sociologist  endeav- 
oun  to  discover  all  of  the  relations  of  the  suffrage 
movement  which  confronts  us  to-day  and  tries  to  in- 
terpret its  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  He 
will  discover  that  the  manriage  rate,  the  birth  rate,  the 
movement  for  b^(her  euuc&tion,  the  demand  for  politl- 
cal  and  social  equality  are  not  unrelated  facts  but  an 
organically  connected  in  the  proeemcM  that  centre  on 
woman  in  human  society.  The  stu<lent  of  econom- 
ics, politics,  ethics,  or  law  will  be  directly  interested 
in  particular  jih.LM-s  of  the  jirore^s.  Hut  the  sociolo- 
gist will  aim  at  re4iclunE  an  all-iiu'lusive  view  in  onler 
to  iiiterjiref  llie  entire  niovertieiit  in  its  orcanic  rela- 
tions to  historical  .ami  a<'iu:i!  social  processes.  Like- 
wise, whether  fill'  ])robleni  be  tfiat  of  deniocra<'y.  lib- 
erty, equality,  war,  armaments  and  arbitration, 
tanffs  or  inventions,  the  oiganiiation  of  hbour,  revo- 
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lution,  political  parties,  centralization  of  wealth,  con- 
flicts among  «>cial  cht'wes,  the  .s(»ciologist  will  en- 
deavour to  discover  their  wider  bearings  and  their 
place  in  the  socijil  pmce<jse»4  of  which  they  are  part. 

The  method  employed  in  t«>ciology  is  primarily  in- 
ductive. At  times  ethnological  ana  biological 
methods  have  predominated  but  their  sway  has  been 
diminished  in  recent  years.  Sociology  suneiB  greatly 
from  its  failure  to  e<it'ablish  a<<  yet  a  satiifaetoiy  bams 
of  cbusification  for  sodal  phenomena.  Although 
mudi  attention  has  been  given  to  this  problem  the 
results  achieved  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
general  point  of  view  held  in  sociology',  as  di.stinct 
from  the  particular  point  of  view  held  in  the  special 
social  scieiu'es,  rentiers  ih\n  problem  of  cI;i,ssification 
particul.arly  ilifTicull  and  causes  the  science  to  sulTer 
fnim  the  very  mass  of  indiscritninale  material  which 
it.s  scholarshij)  has  brought  to  view.  Hence,  the 
process  of  observation  and  interpretation  has  been 
somewhat  uncertain  and  results  have  been  subjected 
to  M'hement  di.scus.sion.  The  fundamental  problem 
fur  sociology  Ls  to  discover  and  to  interpret  coexist- 
enc<»j  and  sei^uences  among  sodal  pbeoomena.  In  its 
study  of  origins  and  of  hiatorieal  development  of  so- 
cial forms,  sociology  necessarily  makes  use  of  ethn^ 
logical  methods.  It  resorts  extensively  to  compnntivs 
methods  in  its  endeavour  to  correlate  nJienomenn  n> 
lated  to  the  same  social  process  as  tnqr  appear  in 
different  times  and  plaoes.  The  statistica]  method  is 
of  the  hi^est  importance  hi  determining  quantities 
among  social  phenomena,  while  the  prevailing  tendcnc-y 
to  look  upon  society  from  a  pirvchological  point  of 
view  has  letl  to  the  general  method  of  psychological 
analysis.  The  efforts  to  develop  a  systematic  soci- 
ology derluctively  havi'  not  yet  le<l  to  any  undisputed 
results  although  the  evolutionary'  hj'potiiesis  prevails 
widely.  The  range  of  metho<Ls  to  be  found  among 
sf)ciologist-s  might  be  fairly  well  illustrated  among 
American  vvrit<'rs  by  a  comnarison  of  the  works  of 
Morgan,  Wanl,  (liddings,  IJaldwin,  Cooley,  Roes, 
Sumner,  Mayf>-.Sinith,  and  Small. 

In  as  far  as  modem  sociok)g>'  has  been  developed 
on  the  philosophical  side  it  has  nattirally  bosa  unable 
to  remain  free  of  metaphysics.  It  shows  a  marked 
tendency  towards  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  and 
Determinism.  "  He  would  be  a  bold  man",  says  PKh 
fessor  CtiddingB,  addressing  the  Amer.  Eoonomw  Amo- 
ciation  m  1903,  "iHio  to-dv  after  a  thoragtfi  training 
in  the  best  historical  scholanhip  should  venture  to 
put  forth  a  philosophy  of  history  ui  terms  of  the 
divine  ideas  or  to  trat^e  the  plan  of  an  Almighty  in  the 
sequence  of  human  e\ a  nls  On  the  other  hand,  those 
interi)retations  that  are  characterized  as  materiali.stic 
.  .  .  are  daily  wimiing  serious  res|>ect. "  K\en  wl-en 
the  science  has  be<Mi  confined  (o  the  humbler  role  of 
observation  and  interjiretation  of  particular  .social 
facts  and  proressc-s,  its  devotees  have  be<ni  unable  to 
refrain  fnun  assumptions  which  arc  offensive  t<i  the 
Cliristiau  outlook  on  life.  Theoretically,  social  facts 
may  be  ob.served  as  such,  regardless  of  philosophy. 
But  social  observation  which  ignores  the  moral  and 
social  Interpretaticm  of  social  facts  and  proecsses  b 
necessarily  incomplete.  One  must  have  some  prin- 
ciple of  inteq)retation  when  one  interprets,  .ancl  one 
always  tends  towards  interpretation.  Thus  it  is  that 
even  descriptive  soeblogy  tends  to  become  dbcetivn 
or  to  offer  interpretations,  and  In  so  doing  it  often 
takes  on  a  tone  with  which  the  Christian  eniimit 
agree. 

If.  for  instance,  the  sociologist  proposes  a  standard 
fanill'.  "f  a  limited  tntmber  of  children  in  the  name  of 
htiniaii  jimgress,  by  imi>lication  he  assutiH>s  an  atti- 
tude fowanls  the  natural  and  Divine  law  which  ia 
quite  repunti.inf  to  Catholic  th«>o!oKA-.  Again,  when 
he  inter]irei>  ilivorce  in  its  rel;iti<)n  to  sunpo.scd  .social 

Erogress  alone  and  finds  little  if  any  fault  with  it,  ha 
lys  aside  for  the  moment  the  law  of  maRiags  gi?nn 
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by  Chn!<t.  Whrn.  too,  tlip  sorioloKist  ritudir-s  tlio  re-  social  valuation  hy  lAoA  flooial  OOHiduflt  sbouM 
lation  of  the  State  to  the  fuinily  and  the  individuiil  or    be  governed. 

the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  .Stale  he  cotnes  L«)nomic8  as  it  developed  under  Christian  influ- 
into  dii«ct  contact  with  the  fundamental  i^rinciplcs  ences  related  largely  to  the  search  for  justice  in  prop- 
of  Catholic  social  philosophy'.  When  he  studies  the  erty  relations  among  men  rather  than  to  the  evolutioa 
reli^ous  phenomena  of  history,  he  cannot  avoid  of  property  itself .  Whatever  attempts  were  made  to 
taking  an  attitude  toward  the  distinctive  clums  of  correlate  and  interpret  economic  phenomena,  they 
Christiaoity  in  his  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  its  were  inspired  laig^kr  by  the  search  for  justice  and  by 
bistoiy.  Thus  it  is  that  aoeiolog>-,  not  only  on  its  thebopeofboldiDSnidustrial  relations  true  to  the  law 
Dhimoplueal  aide  Imt  also  on  tiie  side  of  obflovat^  of  justice  aa  it  was  uadenrtood.  Political  aeieDoe  as  it 
mtenn«**tioD">  "^^^  direstion,  tends  to  take  on  denskped  under  ChriBtian  influenoe  never  ket  sight 
a  tone  that  is  often  foreign  to  and  as  often  antagon-  of  the  Divine  sanction  of  civil  authority.  The  study 
iatic  to  Catholic  philoflophy.  Professor  Ward  would  of  the  forms  and  changes  of  government,  little  as  the 
forbid  pure  sc>cio|og>'  to  have  anything  Ut  do  with  the  underlying  proccssi's  were  then  undi-rstood,  nrx  cr  dr- 
direetion  of  liuinan  rondurt.  He  savri,  for  instance,  partexl  far  from  the  thought  of  the  state  a.^  a  iiatiirul 
in  his  "Pure  Soriologj  ":  "All  cthind  ronsirlerntions  and  Christian  phenomenon  and  the  cxiTcise  of  U.s 
i'l  liowover  wide  aseiL-^c  that  rxprcKsioti  may  be  under-  authority  as  a  delegated  jiowcr  from  on  liinh.  Thus, 
F'lMid  must  be  ignore<l  for  the  time  being  and  attcn-  whatever  there  \v:is  of  so<  iai  science,  nidinientan.'  b«>- 
lion  concentratefl  upon  the  effort  to  determine  what  oau.«e  of  the  static  view  of  society  wliidi  obtained,  it 
actually  is.  Pure  Sociology  li;us  no  concern  with  what  grew  orii  of  t)ie  study  and  apjilieat  ion  of  the  nutral  and 
Sociology  ought  to  l)e  or  with  any  Hociol  ideals.  It  wicial  princij)lei<  derive<l  from  the  Revelation  of  Cod 
coufuiCM  it.Holf  strictly  with  the  present  and  the  pjvst,  and  presented  to  the  believer  through  the  instrumen- 
all  iwinK  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself."  But  he  tality  of  the  Church.  The  great  emphasis  placed  in 
^  .  lid  ^ive  to  what  he  tetms  Applied  Sociology  the  our  'days  of  wonderfid  80&i  invmigatton  aiBd  of 
funciion  of  directiiuc  society  toward  its  imme<]iate  world-views  of  social  prooeases  causes  those  earlier 
ideals.  He  says:  "The  subject  matter  of  Pure  So-  attempts  at  social  science  to  f^pear  crude,  yet  they 
ciology  ia  adiievenient,  that  of  Applied  Sociology  is  develi^>ed  organically  out  of  their  historical  surrouncH 
inprovwnent.  The  fonner  rdates  to  the  past  and  ings,  retaining,  for  autinie^  titles  to  no  mean  consideF* 
the  present,  the  latter  to  Um  future."  Sociology  ean  ation.  Scattered  here  «M  there  throuc^t  tlieo- 
seanely  avoid  inteiprstation  and  cKreetion  of  buman  logical  and  moral  treatiMsm  Christian  HtenUiretlier» 
cf^nduct  and  hence  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid  is  a  vast  amount  of  sociological  materia],  which  has  its 
taking  ver>'  definite  attitudes  towards  the  Christian  vahie  in  our  own  time.  The  present-<lay  endeavours 
outlmik  on  life.  _  of  sociology- to  chussify  human  desires  and  fundainenlnl 

Modem  sociology  hopes  to  arrive  at  a  metaphysics  iiiten-sts  apjx'ar  to  have  been  aiiticipate»l  in  ammlesl 
thniugh  tlie  systematic  observation  and  interjirela-  way  in  the  work  of  the  medieval  Srhola.'^tics.  'rhe<»- 
tion  of  present  and  past  social  facts  and  j)roce.vse,s.  lonical  treatises  on  human  ads  and  their  tnorality  re- 
in the  Chri--ti:in  view  of  life,  liowe\er,  the  .social  veal  a  very  jiraciical  underslaiulinii  :>(  the  influence 
wiences  are  izunled  by  a  sanctione<l  metaphysics  an<i  of  objective  and  subjective  environment  on  character. 
philoe«>phy.  This  iihi!osoi)liy  is  ilerived  not  from  in-  'J'reatises  on  sin,  on  the  virtues,  on  ii!kh1  and  bad 
duction  but  fnuu  Uevelation.  Thi.s  view  of  lii'e  ac-  example  touch  constantly  on  social  facts  and  proc- 
cept-s  at  the  outset  aa  Divinely  warranted  the  moral  easea  as  then  understood.  The  mainspring  of  all  of 
and  social  precepts  taught  or  re-<tifor<<d  by  Christ,  this  work,  however,  was  rn  r  to  show  fortli  s<)<  ial 
Thus,  it  l<K>kH  out  upon  the  real  largely  "from  the  processes  as  such,  not  to  i  k  :>r  theretofore  uuk  noun 
standpoint  of  the  ideal  and  judges  the  former  by  the  taw,  but  to  enable  the  individual  to  discover  himself 
latter.  It  does  oot,  of  couTBC,  for  a  moment  forget  in  the  aodal  process  and  to  bold  conduct  tme  to 
that  the  systematic  obeeryatkm  of  life  and  knowledge  hk  ideals. 

of  its  processes  are  essentiid  to  the  understanding  and  To  some  extent  ^bm  h  eonfadon  in  speaking  of 
annlkatioo  of  the  Divine  preoeipts  and  to  the  estsb-  aodofcgy  in  this  way  since  reference  appears  to  be 
labment  of  the  aanetkoed  aipinttial  ideals  which  it  made  rather  to  moral  direction  than  to  social  investt- 
profesnes.  But  Christian  social  phihisophy  did  not,  gation.  The  relation.s  hetwcn-n  all  of  the  social  sci- 
lor  example,  derive  its  doctrine  of  human  bn>ther-  ences  tire  intimate.  The  results  e^t.iljlisheil  in  the 
hwKi  by  induction*  it  receivetl  it  directly  from  the  lii>s  fiehl.s  of  tlie  social  sciences  will  always  ha\ c  the  ereat- 
of  Chri.st.  And  the  consequences  of  that  Chri.stiim  est  imjjortance  for  Christian  ethics.  It  must  take  up 
principle  in  buinan  history-  arc  beyond  all  calculation,  (he  undisputed  results  of  sociological  investiKati.m  and 
Tlie  Christ  lun  view  of  life  does  not  confound  the  .abso-  widen  its  definitions  at  times.  It  must  restate  rights 
lute  with  the  conventional  in  morality,  although  in  and  obli^atiorus  in  the  tenn.s  of  newer  so< ml  relations 
the  hter.iturc  of  Christianitv  too  much  empha-sis  may  and  adjust  its  own  system  to  much  that  it  can  wel- 
at  times  be  placed  unon  what  is  relatix  e  A  Cliris-  come  from  the  hands  of  the  splendid  scholarship  now 
tun  sociology,  therefore,  would  be  one  that  carries  devoted  to  social  study.  Bouquillon  (q.  v.),  whowasa 
with  it  always  the  philoHoj)hy  of  Christ.  It  could  not  distingtiished  theologian,  complained  that  we  had  not 
look  with  indifference  on  the  varied  and  complicated  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  results  of  modem  social 
•octal  processes  amid  which  we  live  and  move.  In  all  research.  Ilhistration  may  be  found  in  the  probleoi 
^  its  stiKbr  and  interpretat  ion  of  what  is  going  on  in  of  private  property,  which  is  a  storm  centre  In  modem 
■ffr— whien  ia  laigdy  the  function  of  sociology-— it  life  and  is  the  object  of  most  acute  study  from  the 
never  sarrendens  concern  for  what  oui^t  to  b^  how^  standpoint  of  the  social  soenoes.  Smtm  etdaue  mur 
ever  dearly  or  dimly  thU  "ou^t"  la  seen.  While  be  eafied  the  law  of  juaUne  that  is  back  of  dlsodal 
■edfanaociologyh  seeking  descrytiyehiw»<rfhunaan  chsnoes  and  is  sanctioned  for  all  time.  But  the 
danres  and  ia  endeavouring  to  cuasify  huinan  inter-  social  procemes  which  change  from  time  to  time  the 
cats  sad  to  account  for  social  functions,  it  is  seeking  'content  of  Kuum  may  not  be  ne>j]ec(e<l.  Changes  m 
merely  for  rhanKcs,  unifomaities,  and  interpretations  the  forms  of  pnijK'riy,  \  aried  consequences  fn>m  tlie 
unconcenuvl  with  any  rektion  of  these  to  the  Divine  failure  to  have  it  at  iill  and  from  the  having  of  it  in 
law.  Christian  sociologj-,  on  the  contrary-,  is  actu-  excess,  an- seen  about  us  everj- day.  It  is  undeniably 
ateri  mainly  by  concern  alx)»it  the  relations  of  social  the  business  <if  ethics  to  teach  the  sanctions  of  private 
ch-ant'i-^  to  the  law  and  Revelation  of  (lod.  It  classi-  prf)perty  and  defend  them,  ljut  it  must  willingly  leam 
fi  -s  jiro.  f-v-i-.,  iristiruf ions,  and  relati  ins  xs  rii;li'  or  the  .sociological  meaning  of  pnmerty,  the  significance 
wrong,  good  or  bad,  and  oflent  to  men  directive  of  changes  in  its  forms,  and  the  laws'  that  govern  these 
MS  of  hunaii  deatre  and  distfaaetive  atandarda  of  diangea.  Thia  le  brgely  the  work  of  other  aodal 
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Bcioncm.  Ethifs  must  pmclaiin  the  iti\  iolahlr  n;iru- 
nil  riKhts  of  the  individual  to  privatr  iimpi  rty  in  rer- 
tain  fomw.  It  mvi.st  ))rorlaim  the  ])t'riu<-iniiH  inur  il 
oonKM^uoncos  that  may  flow  from  certain  iimporty 
oonditioas,  but  it  will  fliil  of  its  high  miaaion  unless  in 
its  indiapensablc  ethical  work  it  take  acoount  of  the 
eetablishod  re«ult8  of  social  in^'estigation.  Eoo- 
nomiiM,  ethioB,  sociology,  politics  arc  drawn  tofcether 
hjr  the  complex  problems  at  property  and  each  has 
iwidi  to  km  mm  the  olhen.  And  so,  whetbar  tbe 
problem  be  that  of  the  Gfaristian  family,  the  raletioM 
of  social  claaaes,  altruism,  the  modificatkm  of  the 
forms  of  government,  the  changing  !<tatus  of  woman, 
the  reprt'sentutive  of  thft  Christian  outlook  oti  life 
tn»y  not  for  a  moment  ignore  the  results  of  these  piir- 
tknlar  social  Keieiices. 

Closer  relations  have  l>een  oitablishtsi  betwci'ii 
OlriNii  iii  ( thies  and  soeiologj'  in  modern  days. 
Modern  s'xi:'.!  (vindil iiin.s  with  their  rapid  channts^, 
aec<)iiii):uini  1  hy  rihiral  and  philostphical  unrest, 
have  set  up  a  ehalh-nge  whieli  the  Christian  Church 
must  meet  without  hesitation.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  not  failed  tn  sjHMk  out  definitely  in  the  cireum- 
Htances.  The  Si  IumjI  of  Cathohc  .N>cial  Reform,  which 
has  reached  such  bplendid  development  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  represents  the  cIohot  sympathy  be- 
tween the  old  Gbnetuui  ethics  and  tbe  later  socio- 
logieal  biveetigetjoa.  nT>blem8  of  povertgr  aeen  in  its 
organic  rdations  tD  social  organisation  as  «  whole, 
problems  and  diaUengeo  raised  by  the  modem  md!» 
trial  lalMuring  class,  demand  for  a  widening  of  the 
definif i(>n.s  of  individual  and  social  rcsponsibiUty  to 
iiKM '  the  f;u  is  of  modern  social  jwwer  of  what.Ht>ever 
kind.  reuttirniationH  of  the  right»  of  individuals  have 
b*fn  t.iken  account  of  in  thi.s  whole  Christian  modem 
movement  with  the  happi(>st  result.  There  has  been 
pnHluce<l  an  ahimdant  hteraturc  in  which  traditional 
Christian  ethics  take  ample  uecount  of  modern  social 
investigations  and  the  theories  thus  forinul.Hted  liave 
created  a  movement  for  social  amelioration  which  is 
playing  a  notable  port  in  the  present-day  hiatoijr  ci 
Europe.  .   ,  ^ 

Since  all  of  the  social  sciences  are  oonoened  with 
the  same  complex  fact  of  human  association,  it  is  but 
to  be  expected  that  the  older  sciences  would  have  ooQ- 
tatned  in  their  literature  much  that  in  the  long  run  is 
turned  over  to  the  newer  ones.  Sociolo|^cal  material 
is  found,  thfliefore,  throughout  the  hutoiy  of  tho 
other  social  seienoes.  Tbe  word  "aoeialogy''  eomea 
from  Auguste  Comte,  who  used  it  in  his  course  of  pen- 
tive  philosophy,  to  indicate  one  of  the  sections  in  bis 
scheme  of  scietjcin.  Spencer  sanctione<l  the  use  of 
the  word  and  gave  it  a  place  in  jjennaiient  literature 
by  using  it  unreservedly  in  liis  <ami  systiMo  of  i)hil- 
OHophy.  He  undertimk  to  evplain  all  social  changes 
ao  phfL^-s  in  t!ic  uri  jit  uii  Iumvc  jtnx  f-ss  of  evolution. 
Society  wiw  i-onccived  of  a.s  an  organism.  Research 
and  exiwsition  were  directocl  largely  by  the  biolonical 
aiialouv.  Schaellle,  I.ilienfeld,  and  Ueu6  Wonns 
were  later  exixments  of  this  same  view.  Later 
acbools  in  socioloK>'  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  tbe  away  of  the  biological  analogv'  and  have 
turned  toward  ethnological,  anthropological,  and  psy- 
diologleal  aspects  of  the  great  problems  involved. 
Repeated  attempts  ha\'e  been  made  to_  discover  tbe 
fundamental  unifying  principle  by  which  all  social 
processes  may  )>c  classined  and  explained,  but  none  of 
them  have  met  general  acceptance.  Tbe  drift  to-day 
is  larg*  Iv  towiird  the  psvchological  aspects  of  human 
a.s».M  iati<m  Trofeswors  Cdddings  and  Baldwin  may  be 
looked  upi "I  f  s  representative!*  in  the  Cniteil  .States. 
Aside  frnm  ilu-se  attempts  at  B>'steiiuilic  or  pliilf>- 
s<iphic:il  Moi'inlopA'  there  is  .scarcely  an  a.Kjirct  of  hminii 
as-.!  ii  i  it  ifiTi  which  is  not  n<iw  under  itu est  iu'ut  ion  from 
tl  <•  >rii il. i;r'.(  :d  standj>oint.  That  this  ;.r:i\  iiy  in  a 
field  of  such  great  interest  to  the  welfare  of  tbe 
hiunan  face  promises  mudi  for  human  pwgws  is 
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beyond  qiii-stion.    Even  now  .state^mon,  religioua 
teachers,  educators,  and  le.aders  in  movements  for 
srK-ial  amelioration  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  oftlw 
results  of  sociological  research. 
.'VM>  Ethics:  PnrnouMw;  Omomom  ubA  snMss  «■  tfw  otbir 

•o«ial  acif  Dom. 

Th«  tollomns  tect-book*  mimiaariM  tbe  field  of  locioloK)-  frora 
variou*  nUndpoinU;  Ward.  OullintM  of  Sofioloov  (New  York. 
IHWH) :  Dkalt,  Snnoloffv  (.New  York.  llWt) ;  CJi  mi-ujwic*.  Outlinet 
of  Hoc.  Ur.  .M<M>KE),  pub.  by  .4n»<-r.  Acul.  of  Sor.  and  Pol.  Se. 
(IMWJ:  GtODiNoa.  SUm.  of  Soc  (New  Yolk.  1896):  Babcom. 
SmMW^  Blacxmab.  SftM-.ttT  Am.  (N«»  Yorit.  IKW):  Sncs- 
■mna.  Saeiahay  (New  York.  11103). 

Tbe  foUowiag  f»-n<T»I  tr»-!>(i«m  to  i>rf«"nl  Ihf  upW  norio- 
lociral  point  of  vii'w:  lid.ti.  S'»i,tt  <\'nir,4  i.Ww  York.  IdOl); 
Idem,  Soe.  PtyAolon  (Nc»  York,  l'.KJ8) ;  Coolet,  .Sor.  Orvnmta- 
(ion  (New  York.  lOOB):  Siuix,  OetMral  Sae.  (Chicaxo.  1005): 
Idem,  Mtni»a  if  Soctal  Seimn  (Cbieiico,  1910);  McDocoal, 
s.,c.  Pri/eitlm  (PoaJwQj.  B4ipwin..fl»cM<  «/ AMaol  IiUm* 
prrr;.'.MM  (N«w  YoilblWQ;  KUb.  Sbfc  BnMm  (N«»  T«tic 

1W»4).  ^ 

Syawawtie  TMtiaM:  BpBNCsa,  AtaetplM  af  Sac:  SoaaSPVUb 
Bau  und  Lthan  dt  tanattn  Korpm;  Liunmiut.  G*dankm  e&ir 

'lir  .'irizialwitatnifhafl  drr  7,<tkiinfi  CS  voln.,  .Milan,  1S73); 
rovKstAV,  La  toeiulogir,  ir.  Tim lu  k  !Pnri!i.  1.S.M) ;  Tahdb.  Tht 
iMirt  of  Imitation,  tr.  Paiumjm9  l.NVn-  York,  lMi3):  Kimmel,  So- 
txoiogit  (Ivcipiic,  1908):  Wabo,  Purr  Soc  (Nrw  York,  IBOt): 
IiiEM,  Applird  Soe.  (Sew  York.  1906);  GiODiKoa.  Principlm  tf 
.S..^  !NVwY,.rk,  tH^-ll;  lDEM,/tlAM<»MSM.(N«wY«ltk,l«OU. 

P'tkhIk-ilU:  .\rn.i!f,     rtsA  Intmmi.  4t  MCf  Bn.  Minh  4t 

aoc.;  American  Jour,  of  Siic. 

DiMunimu  of  the  aatni*  and  tdatioaa  of  aoHolocy  will  b« 
found  in  Hepannof  meetlnfi  of  eennoml«,  bUtoriral,  arid  potitind 

eripiicri'  mwwiHtion«  nnil  in  toTt-tiook."i  on  thp  vnrioti^  KOfi.il  -K-i- 
enroii.  }  ":  Ji-..  i-nuri  i;l  M  iriirf  fnim  ii  fiitlmltc  HtHn.ljKjint, 
■oc  Slater,  Modern  Hocwlogit  in  the  Irith  Theu.  Quart.,  VI,  no*. 

WnxiAM  J.  Kkrbt. 

Socorro,  Diocese  of  (pe  .Si  trrR.su),  established 
in  1S!).">  a.1  a  .sulTrauan  .see  of  the  .\rchdiocetje  of 
Bogota,  in  the  Hepiihlic  of  Colombia.  South  America. 
The  Catholic  jxipiilation  in  1!H(»  numherifl  2.^0,000. 
The  city  of  ,Socorro  arose  at  Chiaiicoii.  the  settlement 
of  an  Iiidinii  chief  of  the  Ranie  nanic,  in  l.>10  defeated 
and  capture<l  by  the  discoverer  Martin  (Jaleano.  In 
KiSl  the  village  moved  to  it.s  present  site  under  the 
auHpic«j  of  Our  Lady  of  .Succour  (.Socorro),  with 
which  name  the  rank  of  parish  was  given  it  in  1683, 
and  it  was  definitivelv  constructed  eight  years  later. 
In  1771  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  This 
dty  was  one  of  the  first  in  starting  the  Colombian 
movement  for  independence,  for  as  bte  as  1781  thsre 
vasnravoit  against  tbe  Spanish  authorities.  Sooono 
is  ibe  capital  of  the  (novhieo  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Department  of  Nmtander.  Tbe  present  bishop 
is  tlx  Rt.  Rev.  Evaristo  Blanco.  (See  Colombia, 
RwuBUC  or.) 

JtxiAN  Moreno-Lacm.le. 

Socrates,  .i  liisinriuri  of  the  Early  Church,  b.  at 
Constantino])le  tnwnids  the  end  of  the  fourth  centurj'. 
Nothing  is  known  of  hi-^  pan-ntage  and  his  early  years 
with  the  exception  of  i  iVw  di  tails  found  in  his  own 
works.  He  telLs  us  hiniM  lf  (,Hi.Ht.  ecei.,  V,  xxiv)  that 
he  .'-tiidieii  under  the  grammarian.s  lielladiu-s  and  Anj- 
nioniuH,  and  from  the  title  of  grholasliais  which  is 
given  to  him  it  has  been  concluded  that  ho  belonged 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  Constantinople,  for  rt>a.s4>n,  as  be 

admits,  the  afTairs  of  that  city  occupy  such  a  laipe 
part  in  Iuh  works.  From  the  manner  in  frhkih  £• 
speaks  of  other  eiiies  and  from  his  rsfcfsnoes  aa  an 
e^vewitaesB  to  eveiDtsirUdt  hapipened  ootsideOainstan* 
tmople,  he  is  credited  with  having  virited  Other  coun- 
tries in  the  East.  Though  a  layman  he  was  excel* 
lently  qualifinl  to  recount  the  hLston,'  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Love  of  history,  especially  the  hi.story  of  his 
own  time,  and  a  warm  ndiniriilinn  for  ICusehius  of 
C;i  sarea  impeHe<i  him  to  undertake  the  f:u-:k  in  which 
he  wxs  sustaineil  hy  the  urgent  solicitation  nf  ;i  rer- 
tiiin  ThecHlonis  to  whom  his  work  i.s  dtnlicatiMl,  His 
j)ur[M(se  wiv.'*  to  continue  th<'  work  of  Fusehiu.'s  down 
to  his  own  time;  but  in  order  to  round  out  hia  narra- 
tive and  to  Buppiement  and  revise  some  statements  of 
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SOCRATES 


Euacbius,  he  bewail  at  the  year  306,  when  Cooatantine 
was  dwlarfd  etn|jcror.  His  work  ends  with  the  seven- 
twnth  consulate  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  439. 
The  divLsiun  of  his  historv  into  seven  books  was  based 
on  the  imperial  succession  in  the  EtisU'rn  Eni|)ire. 
The  first  book  embraces  events  in  the  rei^n  of  Con- 
siantine  (.306-37):  the  second  those  in  the  reign  of 
Constant iua  (337-60):  the  third  includes  the  reifcns 
of  Julian  and  Jovian  (360^):  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  reipi  of  Valens  (364-78):  the  fifth  with  that  of 
Theodosius  the  Great  (379-95):  the  sixth  with  that  of 
Arcadias  (303-40S):  the  seventh  with  the  first  thirty- 
one  veans  of  the  reign  of  Theoduciius  the  Younger 
(40<39). 

The  (teneral  character  of  the  work  of  Socrates  can 
be  judgtxl  from  his  attitude  on  doctrinal  ouestions. 
Linng  :is  he  did  in  an  age  *)f  bitter  polenucs,  ne  strove 
to  avoid  the  animosities  and  hatrefl  engondemi  by 
theological  differences.  He  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  Catholic  party  in  opposing  the  Arians,  Eunomiaas, 
Maceiloniaat,  and  other  heretics.  The  moderate  tone, 
however,  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  the  Novatian.1, 
and  the  favourable  references  which  he  make?  to  them, 
have  |e»l  some  authors  into  the  belief  that  he  belonged 
to  this  -sect,  but  it  is  now  generally  admittp<l  that  the 
expressions  which  he  us«l  were  bajwd  on  his  desire  for 
impartiality  and  his  wish  to  give  oven  his  enemies 
credit  for  whatever  good  he  could  find  in  them.  His 
attitude  towards  the  Church  was  one  of  unvar>-ing 
res|)ect  and  submission.  He  honoured  clerics  because 
of  their  Raered  calling,  and  entertained  the  profound- 
est  veneration  for  monks  and  the  monastic  spirit. 
His  ardent  advocacy  and  defence  of  Christianity  did 
not,  nevertheless,  prevent  him  from  using  the  writings 
of  pagan  authors,  nor  from  urging  Christians  to  study 
them.  Though  he  entitled  his  work  'E««X»j<rta<TTi«l> 
'Irropla,  Socrates  did  not  confine  himself  mer<'ly  to 
n-cfmnting  events  in  the  hLstor\'  of  the  Church.  He 
paid  attention  to  the  military  history  of  the  period, 
becau.se  he  considered  it  nw-es-nary  to  relate  these  facts, 
but  principally  "in  order  that  the  minds  of  the  readers 
might  not  become  satiated  with  the  repetition  of  the 
contentious  disputes  of  bishops,  and  their  insidious 
ikaigns  again.st  one  another;  but  more  especially  that 
it  might  be  made  apparent  that,  whenever  the  affairs 
of  the  State  were  disturbed,  those  of  the  Church,  as  if 
by  some  vital  sympathy,  became  disordered  also" 
(uitrod.  to  Book  V).  Tnough  thus  recognizing  the 
intimate  relation  of  civil  and  e<"clesiasticul  affairs.  Soc- 
rates ha<I  no  well-flefine<l  theory  of  Church  and  State. 

.Socrat<f«  had  a  rcstricte*!  idea  of  the  scope  and  func- 
tion of  historj'.  To  his  mind  the  task  of  the  historian 
ef)nslste<l  in  reconiing  the  troubles  of  mankind,  for 
&s  long  as  peace  continues,  those  who  d«?sire  to  write 
hwtf>riirs  will  find  no  materials  for  their  purpose  (VII, 
xl\*iii'.  As  an  example  of  historical  imposition  the 
work  of  .*v>crates  rnnks  very  high.  The  simplicity  of 
etyle  which  ho  cultivated,  and  for  which  ho  was  re- 
pn)arhe<l  bv  Pholius.  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  his 
methol  an'l  spirit.  Not  the  least  among  his  merits 
is  the  .<«yiulou.<<n««8  he  exhibitetl  in  the  collection  of 
«vi<lence.  He  had  a  truly  scientific  instinct  for  pri- 
marii'  8r)urres,  and  the  number  of  authors  he  has  drawn 
on  proves  the  extent  of  his  reading  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  invest igatiotis.  In  addition  to  using  the 
works  of  .luch  men  as  Athanasius,  Evagrius,  Talla- 
dius,  Nestorius,  he  dn-w  freely  on  public  and  official 
documents,  cunciliar  Acts,  encyclical  lett*;™,  etc.  As 
might  be  expected  when  writing  of  events  so  close  to 
hi'^own  time,  he  had  to  dejx-nd  frequently  on  the  re- 
ports of  eyewitnesses,  but  even  then  he  usc<l  their 
c%'i<lenre  with  prudence  and  caution.  Notwithstantj- 
ing  his  industry  and  impartiality,  however,  his  work 
is  not  without  seriou-s  defects.  Though  restricting 
himself  uf»  largely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ejwstem  Church, 
he  Is  guilty  of  many  serious  omi.ssions  in  regard  to 
Other  part«  of  Christendom.   Thus,  when  be  speaks 


of  the  Church  in  the  West,  he  is  frequently  guilty  of 
mistakes  and  omissions.  Nothing  for  instance  is  said 
in  his  hlstorj'  about  St.  Augustine.  In  questions  of 
chronologj',  too,  he  is  frequently  at  fault,  but  ho  is  by 
no  me^ns  a  persistent  sinner  in  this  respect.  The  ob- 
jection most  frequently  made  in  respect  to  Socrates 
as  a  historian  is  that  he  was  too  credulous  and  t  hat  he 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  stories  of  miracles  and  jMirtents. 
This,  however,  is  a  fault  of  the  time  rather  than  of  the 
man,  and  was  shared  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
authors.  His  most  notal)le  characteristic,  however, 
is  his  obvious  effort  to  be  thoroughly  impartial,  as  far 
as  impartiality  was  consistent  with  conviction.  He 
held  the  scales  equitably,  and  even  when  he  diffcre*! 
widely  from  men  on  matters  of  doctrine,  he  did  not  al- 
low his  dissent  from  their  views  to  find  expression  in 
denunciation  or  abuse.  His  "Church  Histor\'"  was 
publlshwl  by  Stephen  (Paris,  l.'>44)  and  by  Valesius 
(Paris,  1668,  reprmted  at  Oxford  by  Parker,  1844,  and 
in  P.  G.,  LXVII).  A  goo<l  translation  is  given  in  the 
Post-Nioene  Fathers,  II  (New  York,  1890),  with  an 
excellent  memoir  on  Socrate-s  by  Zenos. 

.StXuduk.  Gmchicht*  und  t.UmUur  drr  Kirckngnichirkit 
(Kanovcr,  1827);  Geppert,  Du  Qurlirn  ttet  Kirchrnhiatorikm 
SocrtUt*  Srknlastinu  (I^pipxkK,  1S98);  .Miluoan  in  Diet,  Chrut, 
Biog.,  s.  V.  Soeratt*  (3). 

Patrick  J.  Healt. 

Socrates,  Greek  philosopher  and  educational  re- 
former of  the  fifth  century  b. c, b. at  Athens,  469  B.C.: 
d.  there,  399  B.  c.  After  having  received  the  usual 
Athenian  education  in  music  (wnich  included  Utera- 
ture),  geometry, 
and  g\'nmastics, 
he  pnu^tlscd  for  a 
time  the  craft  of 
sculptor,  working, 
we  are  told,  in  his 
father's  work- 
shop. Admon- 
ishea,  as  be  tells 
as.  by  a  divine 
call,  ho  gave  up 
his  occupation  in 
onler  to  dcvoto 
himself  to  the 
moral  and  intel- 
lectual reform  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 
He  believed  him- 
self destined  to 
become  "a  sort 
of  gadfly"  to  the 
Athenian  State. 
He  devoted  him- 
self to  this  mis- 
sion with  extraor- 
dinary' zeal  and 
singleneiw  of  pur- 
ixisc.  He  never  left  the  City  of  Athens  except 
on  two  occasions,  one  of  whicli  wjis  the  cam- 
paign of  Pot  idea  and  Delium^  and  the  other  a 
public  religious  festival.  In  his  work  as  reformer 
he  encountered,  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
voked, the  opposition  of  the  Sophists  and  their  influ- 
ential friends.  He  was  the  most  unconventional  of 
teachers  an<l  the  least  tactful.  He  delighted  in  as*- 
suming  all  sorts  of  rougli  and  even  vulgar  mann<T- 
isnis,  and  purj)osely  shocked  tlie  more  n>fine<i  sensi- 
bilities of  his  fellow-citizens.  Tlie  oppf>«ition  to  him 
culminatwl  in  formal  accasations  of  imjiiety  and  suIj- 
version  of  the  existing  moral  traditions.'  He  met 
these  accusations  in  a  .spirit  of  d<>fiance  and,  iristea*! 
of  defending  hims«>lf,  provoked  his  opponents  by  a 
speecli  in  presence*  of  liis  judgi-s  in  which  he  affirmed 
his  innocence  of  all  wrongdoing,  and  n-fustsl  to  re- 
tract or  apologize  for  anything  that  lie  luwl  .said  or 
done.    He  was  condemned  to  drink  the  luMulock 
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And,  when  tlic  tinu-  [■unic,  met  liin  fsite  with  a  oulm- 
Dfsa  and  dignity  which  have  earned  for  hun  a  high 
place  among  those  who  suffered  unjustly  for  con- 
Bcieiico  sake.  He  was  a  man  of  great  moral  earnest- 
nen,  and  exonptified  in  his  own  life  some  of  the  no- 
bket  moral  virtues.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  rise 
above  the  moral  level  of  his  contemporaries  in  every 
nqieet,  and  Cbristiiui  twIopirtB  hun  no  difficulty  in 
rafutins  ^  ooBtention  duU  he  iviae  fbe  equal  of  the 
CStfttttan  sainta.  Flis  frequent  references  to  a  "di- 
vine Toicc"  that  inK|)irod  him  at  critical  moments  in 
hw  carfor  ;irc,  |>orh;ij).s,  b<'St  cxplaiiicd  by  saving;  tViat 
they  arc  siini)ly  his  juruhar  way  uf  .s]x'akiiiK  about  the 
prompt iii^;s  of  his  own  con-ncnco.  Tlir)-  ilo  not 
nocossanly  imply  a  pathological  condition  of  hia  mind, 
nor  a  supcrstitioua  belief  in  the  existenoe  of  a  "fa* 
miliar  d»"Tnon". 

Sx-ratcs  \v;us,  nliovo  all  things^  a  reformer.  Ho  w.us 
alarmed  ut  t  he  cotuiit  ion  of  affairs  in  Atiuniis,  a  condi- 
tion which  he  was,  perhaps,  right  in  ascribuig  to  the 
Sophists.  They  taught  that  there  is  no  objective 
standard  of  the  true  and  the  false,  that  that  Lh  true 
which  seems  to  be  true,  and  that  that  is  false  which 
aocms  to  be  false.  Socrates  considerctl  that  this  thoo- 
ratical  wepticimn  led  inevitably  to  mond  anarchy. 
If  tbat  IB  true  which  eeeme  to  oe  true,  ^en  that  is 
^pod,  he  said,  which  seems  to  be  good.  Up  to  this 
tune  morality  was  taught  not  by  principles  scientifi- 
Cttlly  determined,  but  by  instances,  proverbs,  and 
apothegms.  Ho  undertook,  therefore,  first  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  universally  valul  knowlc<lge, 
and,  secondly,  to  found,  on  universidly  vaUd  moral 
principles  a  science  of  human  ((jmlur  t.  Self-knowl- 
e<lge  is  the  .•Jtarting-point ,  lMH'a\ise,  lie  bi-lioved,  the 
ciralest  si>iirre  of  tlie  pn.-valent  confusion  w;i.s  the 
failure  (o  realize  how  little  we  know  almut  tmything, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  woni  know.  The  statesman, 
the  orator,  the  poet,  think  they  kuow  much  about 
courage;  tor  they  talk  about  it  as  l)eing  noble,  and 
praisf^worthy,  and  beautiful,  etc.  Kut  they  are  really 
Ignorant  of  it  until  they  know  what  it  is,  in  other 
words,  until  they  know  its  definition.  The  definite 
mewning,  therefore,  to  be  attached  to  the  manm 
"Know  thyself"  is  "Bealiie  the  extent  of  thine  own 
%norance. 

Oooaequently,  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in- 
eluded  two  stages,  the  negative  and  the  positive.  In 
the  negative  ^ta^e,  Socrates,  approaching  his  ini( mini 
pupil  m  tin  atiitude  of  assumed  ignorance,  would  be- 
gin to  ask  a(iiiesiion,  apparently  for  Ills  own  informa- 
tion. He  would  fuUtiw  this  by  other  questions,  until 
hi.s  int<Tlocutor  would  at  last  be  uhhfit'd  to  confi-.s.s 
ipiioranec  of  the  subject  dLHCUSSwL  lieeause  of  the 
prelendiil  ilef<'rene(>  wiiich  .Socrates  payed  to  tin-  .su- 
perior intelhgence  of  his  pupil,  this  st4)gc  of  the 
method  was  called  "Socratic  Irony  ".  In  the  positive 
Stage  of  the  method,  once  the  pupil  had  acknowlodged 
bis  Ignorance^  Sooiates  would  proceed  to  anotnar 
series  of  questioafl, each  of  which  would  bring  outsome 
phaae  or  aspect «  the  Kubjeit,  m  tiiut  wh^  aA  the 
end,  the  answers  were  all  sunmicd  up  in  a  general 
statement,  that  statement  cxpreeaed  the  eoneept  of 
the  subject,  or  the  definition.  _  Knowledge  through 
concepts,  or  knowledge  by  definition,  is  the  aim,  thero- 
fore,  of  tne  Socratic  metfiod.  The  entire  process  was 
called  "  Heuristic",  bccatise  it  was  a  method  of  fiiuling, 
and  opposed  to  "Eristic",  which  Ls  the  mcth<wi  of 
strife,  c)r  eont4Bntion.  Knowloilge  thr<.mgh  coneepiti  is 
ci  rtain,  Socrates  taught,  and  otTi  rs  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  structure  not  only  of  theoretical  knowle^l^e, 
but  also  of  moral  principles,  and  the  science  of  human 
conduct.  Carrie<i  aw.iy  bv  his  cntliUBiu^tn  for  lon- 
ceptional  knowledge  as  a  f)asis  of  conduct,  Socrat«a 
w<'nt  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  all  right  conduct  de- 
pends on  clear  knowlodge,  tihust  not  only  does  a  defi- 
nition of  a  virtue  aid  us  in  acquiring  that  virtue,  but 
Aat  iSiedefiiution  of  the  viitue  is  the  virtue^  A  man 
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who  can  define  justice  is  just,  and,  in  genend,  theo- 
retical insight  into  the  principles  of  conduct  is  identi- 
cal with  moral  exoellenoe  in  conduct;  knowledge  is 
virtue.  Contrariwise,  ignorance  is  vice,  und  no  one 
can  knowingly  do  wrong.  These  principles  are,  of 
course,  only  partly  true.  Their  formulation,  how- 
ever, at  this  tune  was  <rf  tremendous  importance,  be- 
eauae  it  marks  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  build  up 
on  nnera!  principles  a  science  of  human  conduct. 

Socrates  devoUni  little  attention  to  questions  of 
physics  and  cosmogony.  Indeed,  he  did  not  conceal 
liis  eoiiteiiipt  for  tliese  cplestion-S  wlien  compttrinn 
them  with  quest  ions  afleelin^;  num.  his  n.UureHnrl  his 
desiuiy.  He  w:us,  however,  iiuercsted  m  the  fjues- 
tioii  uf  the  existence  of  (hHl  and  forinulaled  an  argu- 
ment from  liesiun  which  afterwards  known  as  the 
"T*>lef»ln^icul  Argument  '  for  the  existence  of  God. 
'\Vliate\er  exists  for  a  useful  purpose  nnisi  be  the 
work  of  an  intelligence"  is  the  major  premise  of  .Soc- 
rates* argument,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  major 
premise,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  everj-  tclcological  ar- 

f;iunent  formulai  cd  since  his  time.  Socrates  was  pro- 
oundly  convincnl  of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul, 
although  m  his  address  to  his  judges  he  argues  against 
the  fear  of  death  in  such  away  as  apparently  to  offer 
two  alternatives:  "Either  death  ends  all  things,  or  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  happy  life . "  11  is  real  con\  icl,  loll 
waa  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  unless,  indei  d,  we 
are  iiiislnl  l>y  our  authorities,  I'lato  and  Xenophon. 
lu  iho  ubsene<'  of  primary  sources — Socrates,  appar- 
ently, never  wrote  Liiiythin^;  we  aii'  olili^ed  to  lely 
on  these  WTitiTs  and  on  a  few  refc  ieiu  es  of  .\risto;Ic 
for  our  knowleilge  of  wh.'it  .Stcrines  tauiiht  I'l.iio's 
portrayal  of  Socnit<'s  us  idt-aliHtic;  when,  however,  we 
correct  it  by  reference  to  Xenophon's  more  practical 
view  of  Socrat<«'  trarhing.  tljc  result  cannot  be  far 
from  historic  truth. 

For  Source*,  Hittiih  and  FiiF.i.i.eii.  Ififl.  I'hitotophia  Gr-rni: 
(Gntlia,  1888).  IMaq.:  BaKKWKLU  .Sourer  Book  in  Annrnl  Phi- 
lotopkf  (Naw  York,  1B07).  S6  aq.  Cunxuli  Zij.lkh,  Socnu,/i  ami 
Ikt  Socmtit  StMIt,  tr.  RitCMBL  (LoDdon.  Iks->)  :  Put.  Sotrol* 
<FkdB,  1900);  Tobnkk,  UtH.^PW»»oj>hu  (nnstoo.  i!i03).  77  aq. 

WlUilAM  TtmMSa. 

SodaUtj;.-^!.  The  sodalities  of  the  Church  are 
|nouB  asBoeiationB  (sec  Associations,  Piovs)  and  are 
included  among  the  confraternities  and  archcon- 
fratemities  (q.  v.).  It  would  not  be  po<isible  to  give 
a  definitit>ii  making  a  clear  <iistinetioii  between  the 
suUiJilie^  Mid  utitt'f  confraternities;  conseipn  tit  ly 
the  development  and  history  of  t)ie  sodalities  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  religious  confraii-rnities.  A 
Kcneral  .sketch  of  these  latter  lias  been  already  given 
in  the  account  of  the  medieval  confraternities  of 
prayer  (see  i'l  hihtohial  Socikties).  They  are  also 
mentione<i  in  the  article  Scapulas.  Confraternities 
and  sodalities,  in  the  present  mining  oi  the  word, 
the  only  ones  which  will  be  here  mentioned,  had  their 
beginnings  after  the  rise  of  the  oonfratemitiea  of 
prajrer  in  the  carW  Middle  Ages,  and  developed 
rapidly  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  i.e.  from 
the  risB  of  the  great  eedMastical  oiden.  fnoU  of 
this  are  to  be  foiuul  in  the  Bttllsria  and  annals  of  these 
orders,  as  those  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites, 
and  the  Scrvites.  (Of.  Armellini,  "  Le  chiesse  di  Roma 
(2nd  e<l..  Home,  1H91),  20  aqq.;  "Historisch-poli- 
tische  Blatter",  cxiviii  (Munich,  1911),  759  sqq  .  823 
sq(|.;  Ebner,  "Die  acht  Hriidersehaft en  des  hi.  Wolf- 
gang  in  Rpgensburg"  in  Maiiler,  "'Derhl.  Wulfgiuig" 
(RiUisbon,  1S94),  182  8q.;  Villanueva,  "Viageliterario 
a  las  Iglesias  dc  E.spafta",  VIH  (Valencia,  1821),  2.*» 
sqq.,  Ap^ndiw  XXIII;  ibid.,  XI  (Madrid,  l&iO), 
185  sq..  .\n<^ndioe  IV;  G.-illia  Christ.,  XI,  instr.  253 
sn.,  n.  XX VII;  ibid.,  VI,  instr.  366,  n.  XXXIV; 
Mabillon,  ".\nnales  Ordinis  ilenedicti",  VI,  Lucca, 
1 745, 36 1  sqq . .  af  1  an .  1 1 45 ;  M  art^iie, ' '  Thesaunis  novus 
anecdotonun'MV  (Paris,  1717),  165  sqq.  "Confxatcr- 
nitaa  Massiliensia  an.  1212  inatitnta";  ^'MonHUMatfr 
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O.Servorum  B.M.V.  '.  I,  107,  ad  an.  1264;  Gianiua, 
••Annalw  O.  Sca-v.  B.M.V.",  I  (2nded.,  Lucck,  1719), 
184,  ad  an.  14 12;  "  Libru  dezU  ordinamcnti  do  la  Cora- 
Mpiia  di  SaDU  Maria  del  CktfmiiieaQritto  m)  1280" 
ffiolopm,  1M7}].  FkMis  aaaoobtioiu  of  thii  kind, 
lioirever,  toon  Mpsmnd,  whiob  mm  aaUfy  under  the 
bishop  and  had  no  doae  iXNinexioii  with  an  order. 
An  intcmcting  example  of  such  an  aHNociation  of 
the  year  11S3  is  described  in  the  "Hiatoiro  p(^n^rale 
du  I^innucdiKT"  Tiiuloase,  1S7!I,  lOi  .Hc|q  ),  aa 
an  "a^fiociiition  forin»  <i  at  Ia-  Puy  for  tlir  nt^torution 
of  peaw".  A  carpenter  named  Pierre  (Dunait)  i.s 
given  as  tin-  foinuiiT  of  tfiis  *><-ii'ty.  in  rcuard  to  u 
'•(_"<iii:'rH(iTiiit y  uf  thr  Motlu-r  of  ( lod"  wliii'li  t-xistcd 
at  Niiiipartort  m  (irci'co  ahiHit  1(),")<),  .*(•<•  "Lu  Con- 
frit'Ttiita  Ji  S,  .Mitria  di  N  lupactos  lOls",  in  the 
"buUetlino  dell'  iHtituto  storico  italiuiiu",  no.  31 
(Rome,  1910,  73  aqn  ). 

FVom  the  era  of  the  Middle  Ages  ver>'  mnny  of 
these  pious  aaaodations  placed  themselves  uikIit  the 
special  proteetioo  of  the  Bles^d  Virgin,  and  clioae 
her  for  patron  inuhr  the  title  of  Mome  sacred  mystery 
withwiudiibsiiiSMaoeaated.  The  main  obieofc  and 
doty  of  theM  flodetiw  wen,  above  all,  the  pnietloe  of 
piet^  and  works  of  ehanty.  The  dechne  of  co- 
clr^ia-stical  life  at  the  ckwe  of  the  Middle  Ation  was 
naturally  arrompanitNi  by  a  decline  of  reli^inus  as- 
(ficiational  life,  the  two  being  related  !ih  cause  aiul 
cfTert.  However,  :t.s  Hoon  aH  the  Church  rose  Vi>  re- 
newcil  pn>rs|MTity  in  the  course  of  the  sixt<Tntli 
ci'nturv,  hy  the  aiil  of  the  Couiiter-Ri'forriiation  and 
t)n'  appearatiee  of  the  new  reiiniouH  conKrej^atintiH 
1  I--.  >ciaf  m  <n<.  once  more  there  s[)rann  up  iiurni  ri  m,'- 
CoiifraterniticH  and  .sfwlalities  which  laboureil  with 
great  sucfM-SH  and,  in  many  ca-sf^,  are  -st  ill  I'lTective. 

Of  the  sodalities  which  came  into  existence  jiwt  at 
thu*  periocl,  particular  mention  should  be  made  of 
those  called  the  iiodalities  of  the  BIcasod  Virgin 
Mary  (amgrtgationa  leu  todalitaiet  B.  Maria  Yir' 
ginia),  because  the  name  notUUity  was  in  a  speda) 
nuuiner  peculiar  to  these,  also  because  their  uboun 
for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  Chureh  were 
nore  pennaosnt  and  have  iMted  until  the  pres> 
ent  time,  m  that  these  sodalities  after  fully  three 
hundre*!  years  still  prosper  and  flourish.    lOven  the 

3;>pan«  ntM  of  tin-  CathoUc  Church  «<H>ni  to  n  ro^inize 
jis.  Tlie  artiele  "  Bruderf«chaf ten,  kirehhrhe"  in 
Henog-Uaiiek,  "  Healencyklopadie  fCir  pn)testan- 
tiftche  Theoloirie".  discufwes  almost  exrlusively  the 
."Nujahl ii-r*  of  ttio  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  a.-^  tlie  pattern 
of  Catholic  f^oiiahfies.  It  cannot.  iii.ie<><i,  Ih>  denied 
that  these  M<Klalitii  s  are,  by  their  Ni)irit  .ind  entire  or- 
ganization, hotter  equipped  than  other  confraterni- 
ties to  make  their  member)  nut  only  lojral  Catholics 
but  aim  true  lay  apostlee  for  the  salvation  and  bless- 
ing of  all  around  tnem.  Ill  the  course  of  time  other 
pious  Church  societies  sprang  from  the  Sodalities  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  .Mar>'  or  were  quidniwd  \tf  these 
to  new  aeal  and  fruitful  laboure,  e.  g.  tba  work  of 
forein  miarions,  the  "Sooietyof  St.  Vbioeat  de  Paul", 
the  '^Society  of  St.  Ftraneii  Hflcb'V and  auaqr otbsn. 
While  all  other  oonfratenihieB  and  lodalitteB  have 
as  their  chief  end  a  sinde  iMOue  devotwn  or  exercise,  a 
single  work  of  love  of  (Joa  or  of  one's  neighbour,  the 
p»'<*uliar  aim  of  the  Sodalities  <if  tlie  HIcksinI  \'irKin 
Sl.arv  is,  bv  mean.Hof  the  tnie  \  cneration  of  the  Hlcxsed 
\  irjcin,  to  buihl  un  and  renew  the  whole  inner  man  in 
onler  to  n-ruh-r  him  capable  of  and  zealoiw  for  all 
works  of  spiritual  love  and  charitx-.  ('oiixiiuently 
thefw  gfHlalitie^  are  described  Ix-low  in  del  ail  8e|)a- 
ra'ely  from  the  others. 

II.  .\ll  sodalities,  pious  ai«K>ciation.s,  and  confra- 
ternities may  bo  diviaed  into  three  cla^fses,  although 
thcM*  cla»«eH  are  not  absolutely  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  first  class,  A,  includes  the  confratcr- 
aitieB  iriiieh  aeek  mainly  to  attain  pie^,  devotion, 
•Dd  the  hiiiiij— 0  of  lovo  of  God  ligr  qieeial  veneratkm 
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of  God,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  angeU,  and  the 
saints.  The  second  class,  B,  consists  of  those  sodaU* 
ties  which  are  founded  chiefly  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  ogcpanl  works  of  matm.  The  third  cUas,  G. 
may  be  eonaiderad  to  inehide  tboae  mmiiiatifino  of 
the  Chiu-ch  the  main  object  of  which  is  the  welMieiDS 
and  improvement  of  a  definite  class  of  persons. 

A. — The  first  class  includes:  (1;  The  "Confratei^ 
nity  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  with  the  White  Scap- 
ular" isee  SrAm.AKi.  I '2 1  The  Codfratemitie.sof  the 
Holy  ( ;hii..,t .  In  lsS2  such  a  confraternity  wtus  estab- 
lished for. \u-<1  ria-Hun>carv  in  theciiureh  <jf  the  Ltizari.sts 
at  V  ienna,  and  in  1S.S7  it  reeeiveil  tlie  riulil  of  imvrre- 
gation  for  the  whole  of  (iermanv.  .•Special  mention 
Hhould  here  be  made  of  the  "  Aretuonfraternity  of  the 
•ServantBof  the  Holy  (Ihost  ".  It  wjih  first  established 
in  1H77  at  the  Church  of  .St .  Mar^'  of  the  Angels,  Bays* 
water,  London.  In  1S78  it  received  the  papal  oonfir* 
mation  and  special  induI^enceH.  in  ihefollowmgyearit 
was  niaed  to  an  archconfrutemity  with  unlimited 
power  of  aggregation  for  the  whole  world.  The  director 
of  the  archconiratemity,  to  whom  ^>pUeation  for  ad* 
ininiQa  eoa  be  mads  penona%  or  tnrlot^ior,  is  the  su- 
perior of  tbe  Obhtea  of  St.  Gbaclei  Bairomeo,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Maiy  of  the  Angels,  Bavswater,  London, 
W.  A  third  eonfrat«mity  for  the  glorification  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  especially  among  the  heathen,  was  estab- 
lished in  the  former  collegiate  (liureh  of  Our  l.ady  at 
Knechtsteden,  (lerinany.  It  is  directed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  (dmst  and  of  the  limnaculale 
Heart  of  .Marj*.  Its  organ  is  the  mLsMnnan,-  itii/nthly. 
"Echoaus  Kne<'htsteden''.  (."<)  There  is  no  sfM-cial 
r(]iifraternity  in  honour  of  the  Ihavenly  Father. 
There  is,  however,  an  "Archconiratemity  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  (!iMi  and  of  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jcsuh".  Uriginally  this  formed  two  dis- 
tinct confraternities,  which  owed  their  origin  to 
the  Dominicans.  At  a  later  date  they  combined  and 
were  united  into  one  society,  the  establij^hment  of 
which  ia  under  the  control  of  the  general  of  the  Do- 
mtnieana.  Paul  V  cancelled  the  indulgences  pre* 
VMNHdIy  gniited  to  the  eonfKatemity  and  fpraated 
new  ones.  It  ie  probable  that  the  Bnef  of  21  Sqit., 
1274,  of  Gregory  IX,  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  founding  of 
the  above-men t ione<l  ("onfratemilies.  In  this  Brief 
the  pope  called  u|>on  the  father-general  to  promote,  by 
preaching,  th<'  veneration  nf  <he  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
among  the  jieonle.  In  .Vinenca  esijeeiallv  this  .society 
h;is  spread  widely  and  borne  wonderful  fruit.  It  has 
a  periodical,  "The  Holy  Name  .Journal,"  and  has 
been  griuited  new  iTnliili;eiiii'>  for  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  take  part  in  its  public  proci-.ssions  |.\nalecta 
Ord.  Fratr.  Pra«dic.,  XVII  (1909),  32.')  .sq.  .S-«>  Holt 
Naue,  Society  ok  the].  There  are  other  confrater- 
nities and  sodalities,  es)>eeially  in  I'rance,  and  also  in 
Rome  and  Belgium,  for  the  prevention  of  blaRphcmy 
against  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  desecration  of 
Sundays  and  feast  days  (Bcringcr,  "  Les  indulgencea". 
II,  115  sqq.;  cf.  Act.  8.  Sed., T,  321). 

(4)  A  triple  aotiea  of  oonfratenutiea  baa  bem 
fofBBd  about  the  l^erBon  of  the  Divine  Savloar  for  tbe 
veoeratbmof  the  Most  Holy  Saerament,  of  theSaered 
Heart,  and  of  the  Piuwion. 

The  confraternities  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment were  foundeil  and  develojKil,  strictly  speaking, 
in  Italy  from  the  (>nd  of  the  (ifieeiith  century  by  the 
a[Kistolic  zeal  tif  the  Franciscans,  esjxcially  by  the 
leal  of  Cherubino  of  Sjx)leto  and  the  Mless^nl  Ber- 
nardine  of  Fellre  (  '.Ada  SS.",  .S  pl.,  VII,  s:{7.  .S.jS). 
Vet  as  early  ;ts  1462  a  <-onfraternity  of  the  Most. 
Holy  .Sacrament  existe<i  in  the  Diichy  of  .Ililich, 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cologne;  other  Confraternities 
of  the  Most  Holv  Sacrament  wen-  also  founded  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  ("'okigne  in  the  eourw  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (cf.  "Koln.  PaaUwalblatt",  1900,  90).  At 
Rome  the  Goofralemity  of  the  Most  Holy  Saeift- 
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inont  wft8  founded  (1501)  in  the  Church  of  San  Lo- 
renzo in  Damaao  hy  the  dfvotion  tinr!  zra!  of  a  poor 
prie»t  and  four  plain  iiti/.i'ii.s.  Julius  II  coutiriued 
this  aodality  bv  a  Brief  of  21  Aug.,  1508,  and  wished 
to  be  enteivd  himself  as  a  member  in  the  register  of 
the  confraternity.  It  is  not,  however,  this  sodality 
but  anutlier  Roman  eoilfratemity  that  has  be«-n  the 
ftuitful  pwent  of  thfl  enimtkaB  Mofraternitice  of  th* 
Most  Holy  SflcniiMnt  yAkh  exist  to-day  everywhen 
in  the  Catholic  world  (cf.  Qu^tif-Echard.  I,  197  sg.). 
This  fwcond  confraternity,  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  Do- 
minican Father,  TIkhikus  St<4l!i.  w;ls  t-rcctod  hy  P:iul 
lllon30  Nov.,  153U.  in  t  Ir-  Dotniiiiain  Churdi  o/Saula 
Nf.'iri;!  Miiini  Mincrvu.  This  ronfratoriiity  alone  ia 
imderstoud  when  meuiioK  is  simply  iiuni4'  of  tht»  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Sacranieut.  AloiiK  wild  ihf  hiuio- 
ran*  title  of  archconfratcmity  it  rtcciv  od  miinr  roiis  in- 
dulgence*) and  privil«(?e«  by  the  Hull  of  ;Ul  Nov .,  1589. 
The  indulgences  were  rcncwe<i  by  Paul  V".  It  waa 
niftiic  known  at  its  inception  that  this  oonfratemitv 
could  be  established  in  pnrixh  churches,  and  that  such 
c»nfrat«Tnities  should  >liarr  in  the  indulgences  of  the 
archconfratemity  without  formal  connexion  with  the 
Roman  coofratcmity.  This  privilege  wae  reeon- 
firmed  at  various  times  by  the  popes,  who  cxprcs.<KN] 
the  wiah  that  the  bishoncs  would  establish  the  confra- 
teniity  eveiyvhera  in  all  pariah  eburcbea  (cf .  Taccbi* 
Venturi,  "  La  vita  raUdoaa  in  Italia  duiante  la  prinia 
et&  dcUa  Compagnia  di  Gesi^    Rome,  I9ia  101  eqq.)* 

In  the  nineteenth  oenturv,  however,  ooomitenutiee 
for  the  adoration  of  the  ^Io6t  Holy  Sacrament  were 
abo  established  in  other  count  rics,  and  these  now  ex- 
tend all  over  the  Catholic  world.  Ment  inn  is  made  in 
the  article  PrROATouiALSociETiitSi  of  tLi-  "  .\rchoon- 
fratcrnity  of  th<'  I'crix'tuiil  .\(l>)ratii>n  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrsunent  umler  tlio  Pr(itc<ti(>n  nf  St.  Benedict." 
This  aasofiat ion,  that  wiuh  foumlod  in  1^77  uiuler  Piua 
IX  in  Ati.stna,  w;i.s  tratisfcrnvl  to  Morth  America  in 
1893  durul^:  the  i^xnitifuale  of  I.e<>  XIII,  anil  in  V.)U) 
received  from  Fius  X  the  nglit  of  extension  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

In  l!S48  a  pious  woman,  Anne  de  MceOs,  estab- 
lished at  Brussels  in  Belgium  a  relieious  society  which 
had  as  its  object  to  unite  the  adoration  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  with  work  for  poor  churches.  In 
1863  this  society  was  raised  to  an  archconfratemity 
for  Belgium;  soon  after  this  iqiMtate  archconfrater- 
nlUeB  of  the  aamelund  wen  cieeted  for  Bavaria,  Aus- 
tria, aad  Holland.  At  the  same  time  there  sprai^ 
from  the  original  society  a  female  religious  congrega- 
tion which,  after  receiving  papal  confirmation,  ivtab- 
lislied  itself  at  Rome,  and  since  ls7!l  has.  <-on<iiirio<i  the 
archconfratemity  from  Hnitie.  It  h;is  authoriiy  to 
!vss<ieiate  everjTi'here  witli  itself  eonfratcrnitic-s  <jf  t)ie 
tyitiie  name  and  purpose,  uiui  to  shui-e  witli  these  all  ita 
jn<iul(;eiires.  'J'he  arrlieoiif  raieniiiv  hat*  received 
large  indiilneiiecs  and  privileges,  and  lal)our.'i  with 
much  Buei-ess  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  En- 
trance into  this  confraternity  is  especially  to  ijc  rccom- 
mendctl  to  all  altar  societies.  The  full  title  of  the  con- 
fraternity is  "The  Archconfratemity  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Work  of 
Poor  Churches".  Auy  information  desired  as  to 
the  working  of  the  confraternity  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  establishment  may  be  obtained  from  its 
headquarters,  Caaa  delle  Adoratrici  pen^^^'tue,  4  Via 
Nomentana,  Roiiw.  Sinoe  IdOOtlwreliB^ausasaoda* 
tion  of  the  sisten  of  the  Perpeitial  Adoration  has  had 
a  house  with  a  chapel  at  WashinKlon,  U.  S.  A.,  from 
which  they  extend  aad  conduct  the  confraternity  in 
America. 

The  ".Society  of  the  Moot  Holy  Sacrament", 
fouiideil  by  the  VencraMi'  I'u  rn  -.iulien  iix  rnaril  (d. 
ISCvS^  al«o  sought,  by  aieatw  ol  u  new  i  onfrai  erriity  es- 
t  ihhshe.l  l,y  I' ,  to  incite  the  faithful  to  adoration  and 
zeal  for  the  glorification  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy 
EnobartK.  la  1807  this  society  was  laised  to  an 
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archconfratemity  with  the  right  of  aggregation 
throMKhout  the  world.  In  1808  its  summajy  of  in- 
dait^eiices  was  confirmed  by  the  Congregation  of  In* 
dulgenoes.  The  main  condition  of  memtxirship  is  ft 
eontintioua  hour  of  adoration  of  t  he  Mom  Holy  Saoiap 
ment  once  a  month,  llie  lieadquarters  of  the  con* 
fratcmitv  are  at  Ilome,  in  the  church  of  the  Fathem 
of  the  Moat  Holy  Saonunent^  whano*  the  soeietar  has 
the  name  of  "The  Ardtcnifrateniity  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Andrew  and 
Cfaudiiis  at  Rome"  (San  Claudio,  160  Via  del  Pot- 
letto,  Rome  . 

"The  Perjxtua!  Adoration  of  Catholic  Nation.-s  " 
was  founded  at  Rome  in  lss.{,  its  purpose  ix  inK  the 
unifm  of  the  nations  and  ]>eoplfs  of  the  worlrl  for  per- 
jietual  solemn  expialor>'  prayer  in  order  to  avert 
(;<»d's  just  wrath  and  to  imjilore  His  aid  iu  the 
frrie\ous  troubles  of  the  Church.  Tiie  .as.--<)eiaIion  is 
conduit e<|  iiy  the  iiedemptorist  Fatheru  ax  the 
Church  of  St.  Joachim  at  Rome,  lately  built  in  mem- 
ory of  iLc  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII  ais  priW  and  bishop. 
Special  countries  are  assigned  to  each  one  the  different 
days  of  the  week  for  the  adoration  of  reparation,  e.  c. 
Thursday,  North  and  Central  America;  Friday,  South 
America.  The  rtn'tor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Joachim 
(Prati  di  Castdlu,  Kuuie  i  is  t  he  direettuvgcneral  of  the 
asMcifltioo,  which  has  the  ridtt  to  appoint  diooeann 
dhmloninaUcountrMayinduduigmiseionaiyaMB.  In 
«rder  to  enter  the  asioeiiutioo,  application  should  be 
made  to  one  of  these  direeton  or  to  the  director 

fencral.  Two  other  associations  were  founded  in 
'ranee  for  the  purpose  of  expiation  and  atonement ; 
these  have  already  c.xtendtHl  over  the  world.  One  is 
the  ".\jiiocialion  of  th(>  Conununion  of  Reparation 
the  other  the  " .\rchconfratemit y  of  the  Holy  .Ma.s.H  of 
Reparation".  The  "  Association  of  the  Coiiuauutou  of 
Reparation",  et^t siblished  in  1854  by  Father  Drevon, 
S.J .  .wBseanonically  erected  in  1865  at  Paray-le-Monial, 
in  the  iinin;t,si  i  r>  where  the  Divine  Saviour  had  com- 
mandi><i  Blcsscni  Marg.nret  Mary  Alacoque  to  make 
reparation  by  Holy  Communion  for  the  inf^titude  of 
tnen.  This  Is  also  the  purpose  of  the  entire  associa- 
tion, which  can  be  eanonically  erecti-d  anywhere.  The 
"Archconfratemity  of  the  Holy  Mass  of  Reparation" 
owes  its  origin  to  a  poor  widow  of  Paris,  in  June,  1863. 
Each  member  makes  it  his  duty  to  attend  a  seooDd 
Mass  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  as  expiation  for  those 
who  ainf  uUy  fau  to  attend  Mass  on  these  days.  In 
1880  the  confraternity  was  erected  into  an  archcon- 
fraternity  with  the  right  of  aggregation  for  France. 
At  a  later  dat«  other  twuntrics  received  in  like  mamier 
a  similar  archconfratemity.  Even  in  parts  of  the 
work!  where  no  such  archconfratemity  cvists  it  is  easy 
toberecened  into  the  confratemity.  By  a  Decree 
of  7  Sept.,  191 1,  uf  llie  Holy  Office,  all  former  indul- 
gences were  canecllcd.  and  richer  ones,  to  Ix?  sliared 
equally  by  all  the  archconfratemitiert  and  confrater- 
jiities  of  the  Holy  Mass  of  Reparation,  were  ^rranted 
(.Ad.  .\])(>s;.  .St  d  ,  111,  476  sq.).  In  Uiis class  belongs 
also  the  "  Inizoistadt  Mass  AModation'^  (See  Pen* 

OATOKIAL  SOCIKTIES,) 

(5}  As  early  as  l»i06  confraternities  of  the  Bloased 
Jean  F.udes  for  the  united  veneration  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  and  the  Heart  of  Mary  were  established.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Blessed  Mai^garet 
Mary  Alacutjue  that  there  arose  confratemitieBfoi'tlie 
promotioaof  theadoration  of  the  Sacred  1  Icariof  Jesus 
m  the  manner  donred  fay  her.  During  the  yean  1607- 
1764  more  than  a  thousand  such  confraternities  wers 
erected  by  papal  Briefs  and  granted  indulgences.  At 
Rome  the  first  "Confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  JoHUs"  was  established  in  1729  by  the  efforta 
of  Father  Joseph  (iallifet.  S.  J.  This  confraternity 
still  cxi-stM  at  tht  Church  uf  ,St.  Thc^xlore,  ;it  the  foot 
of  tin-  Palatine,  The  membership  of  tln.s  "Confra- 
ternity of  the  Sucooni"  has  included  celebrated  and 
holy  mflo.  Only  men,  however,  ean  baiong  to  it. 
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CoMBQUMitijy  it  wu  ghran  to  mollMfr  oombMlHiiHy  of 

nwld.  TluB  is  the  aodalitv  eBtabliabed  in  1797  by 

Father  Felici,  S.J..  in  the  little  Church  of  Our  Lfwiy 
ad  Pineam,  callod  in  CappeUa.  The  sodality  was 
raiaed  in  1803  to  an  iirclironfmtcniity,  anrl  \\i\s  after- 
ward tninsffm-ii  by  Ia'o  XII  to  tlie  Cliuroli  of  Satitu 
Maria  il.  Ihi  Face.  Application  to  join  this  ronfrri- 
t^mity  IS  tiKnie  at  the  church.  More  than  10,000  con- 
fratemitie*  have  alrpa<iy  iit>itr-<l  with  it.  The  oon- 
fratemities  of  the  Sacnni  Heart  <  recte<i  in  Belgium 
can  unite  with  the  archeotifruteriiity  nf  I'lkray-le-Mo- 
nial,  those  e.stablLslif<l  in  France  can  either  join  this 
archc5fjnfratemity  or  that  at  Moulina.  In  addition  a 
new  coofratemity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesua  was 
established  in  1876  at  Montmartre,  Paris.  In  1894 
this  sodetv  leoeived  the  right  to  inoorpuratc  into  itself 
•tlwr  ooDfrateniities  of  the  4ame  name  and  object  in 
AOy  part  of  the  world  aad  to  share  its  induksnoes  with 
than.  The  object  of  this  oooffatemitpr,  like  that  of 
the  great  church  at  MontnMirtn^  iseiniiatory,  and  the 
loeiety  is  to  pray  for  the  freedom  of  the  pope  and  the 
salvation  of  human  flociety. 

The  "Archconf  rat  emit  V  of  Prayer  and  Penance  in 
honour  <if  tlie  Heart  of  Je«u.s",  founded  at  Dijon  in 
1879  w  11  h  ilie  right  of  ftRK'^!'ti<*n  for  tlie  entire  world, 
h;t-i.  ^ince  1894.  been  estal)lished  at  the  church  of 
Muritiii.trtre.  A  wish  expressccl  l)y  the  Divine  Sa- 
viKur  l  ini;  before  to  Bles.se<l  Margaret  Marv  Al.iw<)ue 
w:vs  fulfillecl  on  14  March,  lKt)3.  On  this  day  the 
"<;u;iril  of  H()nour  of  the  Most  iSacred  Heart  of 
Jexu^s"  w:vs  foun<ie<l  in  the  mona.stery  of  the  Visita- 
tion at  Bounf-en-Bn-MMe,  France.  The  name  ex- 
presses the  object  of  this  sodality,  which  is  to  collect 
faithful  hearts  around  the  Saviour  for  constant  ad- 
oration and  love  and  to  make  reparation  to  him  for  the 
iagmtitodeof  UNO.  In  1864  the  association  at  Bours- 
eo-Bresee  was  ooofiimed  as  a  oonfratemi^,  and  in 
1878  was  made  aa  andiooiifratsnity  for  Iiaiiee  and 
BeUun.  In  1879  the  ooofiaien^  w«a  sstaUiBhed 
at  Rome  in  the  Churoh  of  Sts.  Tnifleot  and  Anaa- 
tasius,  and  defined  aa  an  archoonfratcmity  for  Italy 
and  all  countries  which  have  no  archconfratemitv  of 
their  own.  In  1H,S3  the  confraternity  of  HriHiklyii, 
New  Vork,  eon<iucto<l  by  the  Sistera  of  the  Vinitatii)ii, 
w.i«  confirmed  by  I  ah  XIII  iw  an  archconfratemity, 
with  the  riftbt  of  a^qcri'K'*' f'"'  '''f  X'nited  State?!. 
For  the  ■' .\|>o8tleship  of  PniN-er  '  sec  1'hk  (Vtiioi.ic 
E.NCYCixiPEDiA,  vol.  I,  633;  Ililners,  ■  D;ui  Goldeiie 
Buchlein".  HatisJxin,  1911.  In  VMY.i  Ia^  XIII  i-s- 
tablished  at  the  Church  of  St.  Joachim  at  Rome  a 
special  "  Archainfraternity  of  the  EucharLstic  Heart 
of  Jesu.-*",  itraiiting  it  the  right  to  unite  aodalitiee 
bearing  the  same  name  as  itself.  The  sonCratemity 
is  intended  to  offer  in  a  .special  manner  adoration, 
Catitude,  aud  love  to  the  Ib'art  of  Jesus  for  the  in- 
ititutiaa  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Mention  should  also 
bs  made  of  the  "Areheonfraternity  of  the  Holy  Agony 
«f  Our  LoftI  Jesus  Christ "« conducted  by  the  Lasariat 
filthgB  in  Paris,  which  was  established  in  1862  in  the 
Dioeese  of  Lyons  and  was  defined  in  1865  as  an 
arebconfrateniity  for  this  dioeww.  In  1873  the  con- 
fraternity at  Paris  was  declared  an  archconfrater- 
nity  for  all  Fnuiee,  and  in  1894  it  received  the  ripht 
of  iigjm-uation  for  the  whole  world.  Tlie  '  Ar(•^l- 
eonfraternif y  of  the  Holy  Hour"  is  aLm  (■iiiiiieeted 
with  a  wish  e.x|)rcs.*4ed  by  the  Sa\  iniir  lunl  a  reve- 
latmn  of  Himself  Ki^'fn  in  lt>73.  At  that  time  the 
Saviour  demanded  of  Bles,sefi  Marparct  Man,'  Ala- 
ooque  an  hour  of  union  with  Himself  in  prayer  at  initl- 
ainit  on  Thursdays  in  memory  of  His  Agony  on  tlio 
Mount  of  01ive«.  In  1829  this  sodality  was  founded 
at  Paray-le-Monial,  and  fin^y  in  1911  it  received  the 
light  of  agncoation  for  the  entire  world  (Acta  Apost. 
mL,  m,  167).  The  roemben  can  observs  the  hofar 
amof  iMMrerfromThundayafteraooQttD^^  A 
wnihr  soeie^  waa  fomdsd  at  I^duIoiisb  in  1886  and 
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eanonioally  ereotod  itt  1907.  under  the  title  of  '*Tli» 
Holy  Perpetual  Hour  of  Oetnsemani ".  In  1909  it  re- 
ceived indulgences  from  Pius  X  (Acta.  Ap.  Sed.,  I. 
4S3),  and  in  1912  new  indul|,(enr<e.<<  with  tha  I^t  01 

agKroRation  for  the  whole  of  France. 

nil  The  confraternities  mentioned  above  are  also 
in  part  .so<laliti(!8  of  the  Passion,  particularlv  those 
whii  li  eHpeciaily  veiicrate  Christ's  Agony.  ISesiden 
tiies<'  sliould  be  nieiuione<I  particularly  "The  .Arcii- 
corifrateniity  of  the  Most  Preciou.s  Rlixxi".  This 
Boeiety  wius  fouiwied  on  8  Dec,  1S08,  in  the  Chur<-h 
of  S.  Xiw)la  in  Caroere  at  Rome  by  the  sjiintly  I  Van- 
cesoo  Albertini,  who  died  in  1819  as  Bishop  of  Tcrra- 
eiaa.  The  members  pledge  themselves  to  a  special 
veneration  of  Christ's  Passion,  and  in  pajlicular  to 
offer  the  Precious  Blood  to  the  Heavmly  Father  for 
the  expiation  of  sins,  for  the  oonversion  of  sinners,  for 
the  nesds  d  the  Church,  and  for  the  eonsolatioD  of 
thepoorsoals.  In  ISOStbeoonfratsrsitiywaaeaiioni* 
eatty  erected;  in  1816  ft  was  lUaiy  endowed  with  in* 
dulgenoes,  and  in  the  same  year  was  raised  to  an  arch- 
confraternity.  Applications  for  membership  can  be 
made  to  the  director  of  the  un  licimfraternity  at  S. 
Nicola  in  Carcere,  or  to  the  Mi.ssioners  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  1  Via  Poli  Crociferi,  Home,  for  fiin r  e  l.H.ol  the 
general  of  these  mi-ssionors  hsi-s  hiul  all  nec**.s(«iry 
powers.  Bleaseti  Caspar  of  Buffalo,  founder  uf  the 
mi.<«ion  housi^  of  the  Precious  BIimkI,  did  much  to 
promote  tlii.s  ronfraternity.  He  wa-s  hx-atifie*!  in  1894. 
A  reficript  of  3  Aug.,  1S9.5,  of  the  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences granted  in  piriK'tuity  that  the  bishops  of 
the  United  States  of  North  .\merica  and  Canada  ;iro 
9U0  arbiirio  el  prudcndn  ttiight  erect  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Th'ecious  Blood  in  all  narish  churches 
without  regard  to  their  location,  that  tnesc  then  could 
unite  with  the  society  at  Rome,  the  "Unio  Prima- 
Primaria",  in  the  church  of  the  Missioners  of  the 
Precious  Blood,  and  oouU  slum  ia  ita  indulgences  and 
privileges  (cf.  ''Amvftan  PiatatallilBtt",  1897,104). 
See  PBaaouB  Buoon,  AaameoamuaaMMat  or  ram 
Most. 

Religious  associations  have  alwi  Iwi-n  fornietl  to  en- 
courage the  practice  of  the  Holy  Wav  of  tlie  Cros.s, 
especially  tne  "Pious  .\s.s*K;iation  of  the  Perpetual 
Way  of  the  Cross",  and  the  ".\s8oeiution of  the  Liv- 
ing Way  of  the  Cros.s".  lioth  societies  are  under  tlie 
can^  of  the  Franciscans  fcf.  Mocfhi-giani,  "Colleetio 
Indulg.",  no.  1201,  sqo  i.  In  lS.s-{  the  "Archcon- 
fratemity of  the  Holy  l-aee"  was  formed  at  Tours 
as  a  work  of  expiation.  It  wivi  pn)vided  with  in- 
dulgences and  in  188,5  was  erected  into  an  arch- 
confraternity  for  the  whole  world.  Tlie  insignia  of 
the  brotherhood  is  the  Face  of  the  Suffering  &viour 
on  the  veil  of  St.  Veronica.  The  members  wear 
this  picture  on  a  aeapular^  a  erasSi  or  a  medaL 
Lastly,  there  was  founded  m  1904  at  the  oonpeas 
m  honour  of  the  BleassdVirdB  at  Roma  the  "Koua 
Ui^  of  ^e  Craeifix  of^Pardon".  This  asso- 
ciation has  for  its  object  the  reconciliation  with  Qod 
of  nations,  families,  and  individuals.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  ii.'t.^K-iation  are  in  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  I^yoii.s.  Tlie  ba<lge  of  the  members 
is  a  specially-consecrated  crucifix  (ef.  Beringsr,  op. 
cit.,  Appendice  by  Hilgers,  Piu-is,  1911). 

(7)  The  C>>nfr.aterniii' s  df  t;ie  MoiIkt  of  Clod, 
which  have  been  conlirnied  for  the  entire  Church,  ex- 
ist in  such  large  numbers  that  all  cjinnot  be  piven  here. 
Especially  numerous  arc  the  sodalities  and  associa* 
tions  erected  in  honour  of  the  Blessni  Virgin  in  indi- 
vidual cities,  dioceses,  districts,  or  countries.  The 
most  important,  most  widely  extended,  and  best- 
known  of  the  confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
arc:  (a)  the  "Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosaiy" 
(q.  v.):  in  the  artiele  oonoeming  it  the  "Ar* 
petual  Rosary"  and  the  "Living  Rosary"  are  also 
mentkmed;  (b)  the  "Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel"  (see  Scapitlab);  (c) 
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the  SodalitiBB  of  tho  PlMwd  Vngiii  Maiy  (na 

below). 

In  addition,  mention  has  already  been  made  of:  the 
"Confrateriiily  "f  tin-  Black  Stiapular  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  of  Our  Lady  '  (see  Scapular);  the  "Arch- 
confratcniity  of  the  Inunaoul&te  Couceptioti  of  the 
Blessed  V"irgin  Marj*",  which  is  now  combined  with 
the  Blue  Scapular  (see  Scapclar);  the  "Pious  Union 
of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  and  the  Scapular  of  Our 
Ladbr  of  Ciood  Couowl"  («ee  Ova  Lady  w  Good 
GomiBUii,  Fb&bt  or;  8cArax.&R);  the  "Arduson- 
frsternityof  OurLadyof  theGennan  Campo  Santo  al 
Rome"  (Me  PcboatoiualSocibtigs)  ;  tho  "Aroheon- 
frat«mity  for  the  relief  of  tlie  Souls  in  I'urttatory,  e»- 
tablished  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Hlt>s.H('d  Virgin,  in  the  t'lnircli  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Munlcronu,  at  Rome"  (s*'*'  I'rncATnm  \i.  .Societies). 

Furthcrmow.  mention  should  l)c  niado  <»f  the  "  Aroh- 
oonf ratemity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  .Sacn-d  Heart."  This 
society  wai^  established  in  18t)4  al  I.s.«>ndun,  Fran<  r, 
by  the  Missioners  of  the  S.'^creii  I  leart  of  Jesus.  Since 
1872  it.M  hi  ad(}Uflrter9  as  an  archconfrateniity  have 
been  at  Rome,  and  in  1897  they  were  transferre<i  to  the 
newly-built  Church  of  Our  ijady  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  Only  this  confrater- 
nity at  Rome  has  tho  right  to  incorporate  ia  Heelf  con- 
fraternities of  thf  same  title  ererted  in  any  part  of  the 
world  and  to  aiiaro  wilh  tiiese  its  iudulgence«i.  The 
object  <^  the  coofratenuty  is  the  veneration  of  the 
Btawed  Vttgfai  in  her  intimate  relatkm  to  the  Heart  of 
Jflflufl.  Tlie  "Confraternity  of  tho  Immaculate  COn* 
ception  of  the  Blcawd  Virgin  Mar>-",  established  at 
Lourdes  in  1S72,  in  1873  was  raised  to  an  archoonfra- 
teriiiti ,  and  in  1878  wa«  mailc  an  archconfraternity 
for  the  entire  world  hy  L(h)  XIII.  The  head  of  the 
archconfrafernity  is  the  BwIk)]!  of  Tiirbes. 

The  '.Vssoriation  of  the  Children  of  Mary",  under 
the  pr«(1(>rt ion  of  the  Immaruiate  VirKin  and  St.  Ag- 
m^s,  \v;us  rstablislied  forgirl>-  alone.  It  u  ^uscanonically 
erected  in  l.Hft4,  in  the  (.'lunch  of  S.  Agneae  fuori  le 
niura.  Home;  in  IStii)  it  received  its  indulgences  and 
pri\  ileK<^  with  the  right  of  aggregation  for  all  similar 
societies.  Since  1870  this  power  of  aggregation  has 
belonged  to  the  abbot-general  of  the  Reformed  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  of  the  I^ateran,  near  San  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  Rome.  The  intention  of  the  scnriety  is  to 
keep  Cliri.sliau  youiig  women  under  the  standard  of 
theBleaaed  Viigiii,  anid  to  ptomote  the  loyal  fulfilment 
by  ita  members  of  their  dutiea.  ^ee  Childbbn  or 
mart;  C^ildben  or  Mabt  or  ns  Baokmo  Bmakp.} 
far  the  "Archoonf ratemity  of  Otir  Lady  of  Oom- 
pa-sslon  for  the  Return  of  England  to  the  Catholic 
ruilh",  sec  Unions  of  Prayer.  The  miraculous 
picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour,  venerated 
at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  St.  .\i[)iion.-5U.>»,  known 
everywhere.  In  IsTl  a  confraternity  was  erected  in 
this  chiU'ch,  and  in  1S76  was  ina<le  ,an  archcon frater- 
nity under  the  title  of  thc"Ar<  lieonfraTertuty  of  ( )ur 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour  arid  of  St.  .Mphonsus 
Liguori".  The  general  of  the  Rcfjemptorisis  hasthe 
power  to  incorporate  everywhere  confraternities  of 
the  same  name  in  the  archconfrateniity  and  to  graat 
these  the  same  indulgences.  There  arc  alao  varioos 
eonfratemities  of  the  Cord,  whose  membera  wear  a 
cord  as  insignia  just  as  members  of  other  confrater- 
nities wear  a  scapular.  The  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  these  Omf lateniitiea  of  the  Cafd  is  probably 
the  *'ArchooDfratemity  of  the  Black  Lsatnem  Bdt 
of  St.  Monica,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino",  also  called  the  ".\rrhPonfrat«?mity  of 
Our  Lady  of  Consolation".  This  Sftciety  has  par- 
ticularly extensive  indulgences  (cf.  "Rescr.  autiM  ii!. 
S.  Congr.  Indulge  ",  II,  no.  40,  and  especially  the 
latelv-issued  ^iitnmary  of  indulgenci^  in  the" Acta S. 
Sedis",  .\.\.\\'. t'l.iOi.  The heaflciuarters of  thesoeiety 
are  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  ot.  AufUHtine  where 
the  body  of  St.  Monica  liea. 
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(8)  There  are  also  numerou.^i  confraternities  in  hon- 
our of  angels  and  saints  which  luv  dedicated  to  the 
patron  naints  of  individual  districtjj,  countries,  citieflly 
and  localities;  these  are  oonsetj^uently  more  iociU  in 
their  eharacter,  e.  g.  the  "  Boniface  Association"  fal 
Germany  and  Austria  (see  Boniface  Association). 
However,  there  are  also  such  for  the  whole  world,  e.  e. 
the  "Confraternity  of  St.  Bene<lict"  (see  Scatola]^, 
the  "  Archconfratcmitv  of  the  Girdle  of  St.  FVaacB  oi 
As.si.si",  and  the  "^iotia  Union  in  h<noiir  of  St. 
Antliony  of  Padua"  as  idao  the  "Young  Men'ii 
Sodality  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua",  which,  tlu-ough  a 
Brief  (10  March,  1911)  of  Pius  X  (Act.  Aposi.  SlcUs, 
III,  128  »q.),  wa~i  fT.mted  indulgences  and  recom- 
meriflcd  to  the  faithful  l<f.  .\(ia  Ord.  Fratr.  Min., 
XXX  (1911)  177  -siiq.).  Ordv  a  few  m  ire  oi  these 
confraternities  can  Ih'  notiewi  iierc.  in  i.S*jO  the 
"t'onfratertnty  of  St.  Michael"  was  founde<l  a!  \  i- 
eruia  to  implore  tlu'  prfitection  of  the  archangel  for 
the  pojie  and  the  (.'hurch,  and  to  erdlcft  gifts  as 
I  'etcrspence  for  the  oppreassed  rwpe.  There  is  another 
"Confraternity  of  St.  Michael",  with  a  .scapular  (see 
Scapular).  In  1860  the  "Confraternity  ia  honourof 
St.  Jo«<'ph"  was  established  at  Rome  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Roch.  In  1872  it  received  indulgences  and  was 
raise<l  to  an  archconfrateniity  with  the  right  of  incor> 
poration  for  the  whole  world.  The  members  alao 
wear  a  consecrated  eord  in  honour  of  St.  Jo.seph. 
Special  indukpenoea  are  eonneiited  with  the  wearuig  of 
tola  cord.  Tnere  is  also  another  Ardiconfratemity  of 
the  Cord  of  St.  Joseph,  which  was  erect e^I  in  ISt3Uat 
Verona  and  to  which  Pius  IX  granted  indulgences. 
There  are  besides  many  oonfratt  rnit  i<  s  of  .St  .losi  ph 
for  individual  countries.  Several  were  founded  r^^pe- 
cially  for  France  icf.  Beringer,  o)).  cit.i.  In  lsv*2  .an 
"  Archconfratemity  of  St.  .Fo.seph"  wsis  vn-edHl  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Joseph,  \\\'st  de  Pt^re,  Wisconsin, 
V  S.  A,s  that  is  already  widely  spread  over  America. 
C"<)iuie<'t(Ml  with  it  i,s  a  chihii-en's  le;i^u<'  uixier  the 
patrona+;<'  of  St.  Joteeph  [cf.  .Swberger,  "Key  to  the 
Spiritual  Trea-sures'  <'2iu\  ed.,  1H07).  20  Sfiq.j. 
In  1866  tlie  "Confraternity  of  St.  Peter's  Chains'* 
was  eanonically  crect«d  at  Rome  in  the  Basilic*  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  1866  and  1867  the  con- 
fraternity was  granted  indulgences  and  at  the  same 
time  received  as  an  archconfrateniity  the  right  of  aB» 
gre^ation  for  the  entire  world.  The  purpose  of  the 
aooiety  is  to  ivomote  loyaity  to  the  pope,  and  to  pn^ 
and  work  for  the  real  freedom  of  the  papacy,  by  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Chains  of  St.  Peter.  The 
"Militia  Angelica",  or  the  "Confraternity  of  the 
Cord  of  St.  Thomas  .\quinafl",  has  been  in  e.xi.'^t- 
encc  a  long  time.  It  possesses  indulgence?"  granted  it 
in  I.VSti  by  Sixtus  V.  Its  purpose  is  the  proteetion 
of  purit>-  hy  the  intercession  and  aid  of  the  .\nnelic 
Doctor  who.  accor<iiti(;  to  tradition,  w;u><  fiirl.  in  his 
youth  with  a  <'or<i  by  ani^els  after  an  heroic  and  .''uc- 
<'e.s.sful  slru^'j^le  for  purit  v.  The  fat  her-Reneral  of  the 
Donnnicans  li.is  charge  of  ihe  administration  and 
erection  of  the  "Militia  .\ngehca".  The  members 
receive  a  consecrated  cord  which  they  wear  constantly. 

B. — In  this  second  class,  which  contains  those  oon- 
fraternitiiw  that  have  been  established  to  promote  the 
work  of  zeal  for  souls  and  Giristian  chanty,  there  are 
a  number  of  societies  that  are  nuned  after  an  angel  or 
saint,  and  thus  could  also  be  included  iu  the  previous 
elasB.  On  the  other  hand  a  nimiber  of  oonlcatemi> 
tiea,  such  as  the  "Oonfratemity  of  St.  Michad"  and 
the  "Confratemi^  of  St.  Peters  Chains",  and  even 
all  confraternities  of  expiation  that  have  already  been 

de«cril>ed  in  the  first  class,  rould  al.so  finite  properly 
be  inclwled  Iwrv  in  the  second  class.     Besides  these, 
special  mention  should  b«'  maile  of  the  follow  inj;:— 
(1)  .Vll  confratemitiw  or  sodalitiiw  for  tlie  relief  of 

the  ]K>or  souls   isee    I'flUJ.^TORIAL  SOCI  KTl  KS  S ,  (2) 

The  "  Bt)na  Mora  Confraternity",  i. e.  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Agpny  of  Christ  Theobjeet  of  tUaeon* 
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KregatioD  is  the  preparation  of  the  faithful  for  a  holy 
death.  It  wan  established  in  1 648  by  the  Jesuit  Keneral 
CarafTa  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesii,  under  the  title  ut 
' '  The  CoogNfatMn  of  the  fiooa  Mora  in  iMMkour  of  Je^ 
Dying  on  theGK«saBdHiB8omnnDcMotlMr''.  The 
contemplation  of  the  PaasioQ  is  one  olthe  chief  means 
of  attaining  the  object  of  the  sodality.  In  1729  thia 
congregation  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archcon- 
gregation,  with  power  to  erect  simihvr  sodalities  cverj'- 
where  in  Jesuit  churchrH  and  to  siiMrc  it.■^  itululKonct-a 
with  these.  In  1>21  thia  privilege  \v;us  reconRrmo<i, 
and  in  1827  the  gi^noral  of  tiie  .h  suits  rewived  au- 
thority fur  the  enx-tion  ami  agtin-^'ation  of  .such  sodali- 
ties in  other  churches  also.  In  order  t4)  nliare  in  the 
induliienees  of  the  Roman  chief  ooii)ire$;ation,  these 
B<)d;ilities  must  be  incorporatcnl  with  this  congrega- 
tion by  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  Piuii  X  increased 
tlie  inoukenoes  and  privile^  of  the  congregation, 
and  oonnnned  anew  ita  entve  aiunmaty  of  indul- 
■eneea  on  20  March,  1911.  Tbe  "Anhioonfr^rie  du 
CoBor  agonisant  de  J^sua  et  du  Coeur  oompatiaaant  do 
Ifarie  pour  le  aalut  dee  mouranta"  (Arohoonfrater- 
aity  ni  tl>e  Afttniiing  Haart  of  Jewia  Mid  the  Compas- 


of  Maiy  for  tiie  help  of  the  Dying), 
erected  in  1864  at  the  place  which  waa  the  scene  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  has  the  same  object  as  the 
ah>ove-mentionefl  confraternity.  In  lSfi7  it  was 
raised  to  au  archcotifratemity  and  received  the  right 
to  incorporate  otht  r  .societies  with  itself  throughout 
the  worlci.  Since  this  date  it  has  grown  and  spread 
8tea<iily  In  1807. 1901,  and  1907  it  nooived  new 
indulgi-iK'es. 

(3.)  I  he  "  Arehfonfratertiity  of  ih:;  Most  Holy  and 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  Conversion  of 
."■^jiiuers"  founded  in  1836  by  the  parish  priest  of 
ttie  Church  <>(  Our  Lady  of  Victories,  Paris.  In  1838 
it  was  rai.Hrd  to  an  arcboonfratemity  with  the  right  of 
afgr^tion  throughout  the  world.  The  oonfrater- 
mty  includes  many  nuIUooa  cf  memberB,  and  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The 
special  veneration  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
wiiieb  ia  the  fiist  aim  of  the  coofiateniity,  is  also  the 
«Uef  meani  of  attaining  the  leoood  atm|  the  oonver- 
•ion  of  ainnera.  In  tun  eUw  magr  be  mduded  the 
Oonfratemity  of  Our  Lady  of  Compawinn  already 
noticed,  which  has  as  its  aim  the  return  of  England  and 
an  English-firpeakin^  peoples  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  the  "F'ioius  I'mon  of  Prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Com- 
pa.'jjion  for  the  Conversion  of  Heretics"  and  the 
*'  Arehronfratemity  of  PrayerH  an<l  Clood  Works  for 
the  Reunion  of  the  E:i.stern  .Sehi.«<nia( ii'.s  with  the 
Church,  uncler  the  patn>nage  of  Our  Lrulv  of  the  .\s- 
■umption,  loundwi  at  the  Church  of  the  Anaatasis  at 
Constantinople",  see  Unions  of  Pkavku. 

^4)  The  "Pious  Work  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  for 
the  Defence  and  I*reservation  of  the  1  uith",  estab- 
Ushed  first  at  Neraours  and  then  in  1857  at  Paris. 
The  a^isociation  soon  sprexyi  through  other  countries 
and  ot  her  peoples,  and  especially  in  America.  It  aids 
the  clergy  in  all  possible  ways  m  home  missions.  It 
waa  praued,  blessed,  and  granted  indulgences  by 
Ffaia  IX  and  Leo  XIII.  The  society  has  alreacfar 
more  than  thir^  miSioa  francs  for  ita  noUe 
The  "Aandatkm  of  St.  Ftands  Xavier", 
founded  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1854,  for  the 
training  of  lay  apowfles  to  aid  the  priests  in  home 
mi-i-ioiis.  The  nietnl>erM  at  fir>t  were  only  men  and 
yii  iih-^,  but  women  l  an  also  enter  it  and  give  apostolic 
aid  by  their  j)rayers,  esiM'eially  i(jr  the  mnvcrsii in  <if 
sinners.  In  ISTw  and  IS,")*!  tin-  ;t.s,-i<)eiatic)ti  received 
indulgences  and  was  madeaii  anhr-i  mfraternity  for  Hel- 
gitirn,  and  in  1878  w:is  raise d  to  the  Haiiie  for  the 
entire  world.  It  is  now  wiilisiiri';iil  niul  e\irts  an 
apostolic  influence  in  the  sfjinl  of  its  gnmt  natron. 
Applieatioris  for  menibership  are  made  to  the  director 
of  the  archoonfratemity  at  Bruaaels  (CoUtee  Saint* 
Hiehei).   (5)  The  "floeietgr  of  84.  Ftameii  Re^  for 


the  Revalidation  of  Pagan  Marria;^",  founded  al 
Paxia  in  1820.  It  has  uboured  with  great  suoccbb 
in  maoiy  dtiei,  provinces,  and  countries  for  the  in> 
ttease  ot  peaee^  nwalit^i  and  wanntity  in  family  lifft. 
At  Paris  ^he  society  setfles  nine  hundred  and  maiis  of 
such  matrimonial  cases  annually;  at  the  Fkris  E>B> 
hibition  of  1900  it  received  a  gold  medal. 

(0)  The  "Confruternity  of  ChriHtiaa  Doctrine,  or 
Association  of  Jesus,  Mary,  uiid  Joseph  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Instruction  in  the  |)riii(  ipal  truth.s  of  the 
Faith".  Thi.H  is  a  long-established  t«ociety,  having 
been  founds  i  i;i  i  fif  sixteenth  century  by  the  Fathers 
of  Chri.stian  Doctrine  it  he  Doctrin  aires).  In  1(507  it 
was  crectwi  by  P.aul  \'  into  an  arehconfraternity  for 
theentire  world,  with  its  seal  at  .Si .  Peter's,  and  p-antcd 
large  in<iulgenccs.  Its  duty  is  to  gi\  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  Church,  and  to  encourage 
the  reception  of  the  sacraments.  Since  1610  this  con- 
fraternity can  be  crcet^ni  in  all  parish  churebea.  In 
1686  Innocent  XI  in  an  Enc>'clical  urgcntlyeidlortedaU 
bishops  to  establish  this  society  as  far  as  possible. 
Pius  A  in  an  EncycUcal  in  1905  directed  that  the  OOUp 
fratemitv  shouki  lie  eetabUshed  ever>'whera  ia  the 
parish  cnurehfls.  To  obtain  the  indulgences  for  all 
the  confraternities  of  a  diocese  it  suffices  if  a  stn^ 
canonicallv  erected  confraternity  of  this  diocese 
unites  with  the  Ronmn  arehconfraternity  that  ix  now 
established  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto. 
New  Hocietie.s  of  Christian  doctrines  were  fonnetl  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj'  and  were 
granted  indulgences.  In  particular  such  astiocia- 
tions  were  founde<i  after  the  year  ISol  by  the  I.adi(« 
of  the  I'ei^K'lual  .VdorutioM  of  Hriissels,  who  e.stab- 
lishe<i  tliere  the  Confraternity  of  the  .Adoration  men- 
tioned alxjve.  In  these  societies  of  Christian  dix'trino 
ladies,  students,  and  men  have  taught  many  t  housunds 
of  boys  and  girls,  and,  in  particular,  have  pr<>narcd 
many  for  First  Communion.  In  1894  the  "Pious 
Union  of  Christian  Doctrine"  of  Brussels  was  made 
an  archconfratemitv  for  Belgium  and  in  1900  for 
Holland  also.  (7)  the  Society  of  St.  Terssa,  which 
was  founded  at  Salamanca  in  1882,  as  a  ^eneralsodety 
of  prayer,  and  18  abeady  widespread  in  Spala^  Ger> 
many,  and  Austria.  (8)  The  ''General  Association 
of  St.  Oedlia  for  the  Promotion  of  Religious  Music", 
established  in  1887  in  Germany  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Catholic  Church  music.  It  flourisht^  chiefly 
in  t he  dioc<«es  of  Gernumy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  (9j  Temperaiico. societies,  for encouragitig  jib- 
stinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  are  treated  elsewhere 
(s*^'  LEACiTE  OF  THE  Cros.s;  Tempera.nce;  Temi'eh- 
AM  F.  .Mcj\ KMK.NT- I.  lu  Gcmianythe  confrarcruity 
that  lias  existed  sliu'i'  l^.'l,  in  the  parish  of  ncut.sch- 
Pickiir  belonging;  to  thi- 1  )ii mtsc  < if  Hrc-.laii,  \v:is  raised 
to  an  archconfratemitv  in  under  the  name  of 

the  "Purification  of  Mary  ",  and  given  a  general  right 
of  aggregation.  (10)  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Socie- 
ties; these  an  fully  di^ribed  under  VmeaifT  Mt 
Paul,  Saint.  See  also  Euzabeth  Aarociatiohb. 
(11)  The  confraternities  founded  for  the  aid  and 
defence  of  the  pope  and  the  Church  have  been  no- 
tioad  above.  Another  societv  having  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  "Leo  Assodatioa",  founded  at  St.  Louis, 
XT.  8.  A.  It  was  approved  by  Leo  XIII  and  in  1891 
was  granted  indulgences. 

(12)  Finally,  some  account  should  be  given  here  of 
the  many  niis.sionary  wx'ieties,  and  especially  of:  (a) 
"The  S<iciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith", 
:ils<i  calU-^l  the  "  Mi.ssionarv  Sx-iely  of  Lyons",  or  the 
".Society  of  St.  Francis  \avier".  Twelve  laymen, 
le<i  h\  a  priest,  l'ortne<l  the  plan  of  establishing  a  so- 
ciety for  all  the  nation.s  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  nii.ssions  in  the  world.  Tlie  .*;ociety  Wiia 
formed  at  Lyons  3  May,  1822.  .MatlcmoLselle  Jari- 
cot  may  be  called  the  real  founder,  because  she  or- 
oaniied  tlw  system  of  contributions.  The  society  was 
formally  eonfimiwl  ia  1840  by  Gresoiy  XVI;  eaoh 
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pO|M  htS  dJatiiiKuu^tiefi  it  by  praise  and  re- 
•nproval.  Finally  in  1U04  Pius  X  made  St. 
Francis  Xavier  its  patron,  and  raised  the  feast  of  the 
Baint  to  a  greater  double  for  the  entire  Church.  The 
Booiety  has  received  many  indulgeooea  and  ilrivikBes. 
It  ia  directed  by  two  general  councils  composed 
of  eoclesiasiics  and  laymen,  the  one  council  hav- 
ioK  ito  mat  mt  Lgmui  (12  Bum  8aU) ,  tlie  other  at  Pads 
^  Rm  OMMtto).  TImm  duMtoratai  and  thw 
nresidenli  iottb  together  the  apportNoineiit  of  the 
funds  to  the  various  nuasions.  In  the  dioooMia  thera 
are  diocesan  or  administrative  councils,  and  in  the 
parishes  or  cities  directors  who  arc  at  the  head  of  each 
10,  ItX),  or  lf)fHl  members,  in  order  to  collect  and  re- 
mit the  rout  rihut  ions  <)f  the  rcfiixs't ive  divisions.  The 
oonditions  fur  rweption  and  membershij>  are  very 
Hiniplr,  tlio  rniiin  ones  bein^  the  (iaily  repetition  of  an 
Our  Fathi  r  and  a  Hail  Marj'  with  the  a4Uiition  "St. 
i'rancia  Xavier,  pray  for  u.s'',  and  a  mont  lily  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  five  cents  paid  t<j  tlu'  director.  More 
than  300,000  copies  of  the  bi-monthly  issued  by  the 
society  arc  published  in  twelve  languages.  It  gives  reg- 
ularly the  most  interesting  and  e^lifyingnews  from  the 
missions  of  the  entire  world.  The  annual  income  of 
the  aociety  is  more  than  $1,200,000;  in  1890  for  the 
fint  time  it  was  over  $1,400,000.  In  1904  the  in- 
B  wai  91,882,017,  of  sum  mora  than  half 
eoDeetea  in  Fkanoe.  These  figures  nve  dear 
evidence  of  the  benefidal  labours  of  thesodeiy.  (b) 
The  "Association  of  the  Holy  ChOdhood",  m 
oonne.\ion  with  the  Guardian  Angel  societies.  This 
society  was  established  in  1H43  at  Paris  bv  the  Bishop 
of  Nancy,  Charles  de  l''orbiii-.I:i.;isoii.  fts  aim  is  to 
teach  Christian  children  from  carluMt  childhood  to 
exercise  Christian  charity  for  the  ten»i>'>ral  and  eter- 
nal salvation  of  p<Kjr  heathen  children  and  for  the  joy 
thereby  given  to  the  Divine  Child  Je.sus.  In  IH5S  the 
society  was  canonically  erecte^i  by  Pius  IX ;  he,  as  well 
an  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  praiseci  the  Rreat  Her\ice8  of 
the  society  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  faithful.  In 
order  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  a  monthly  contri- 
bution of  one  cent  for  the  heathen  children  must  be 

Skid  and  a  Hail  Mar>-  must  be  said  daily,  with  the  ad- 
tion  "Holy  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  us,  and  the 
poor  little  pagan  children  .  The  constitution  and 
onsnintion  «  the  Bociety  is  very  simple  and  practi* 
oaL  The  sodety  k  widely  spread  over  the  Catholic 
worid,andhMMOoaiipli8hedngiMat«oric  The  first 
year  (1843)  the  inoosae  of  the  sodefy  was  $4,580; 
the  annual  amount  now  is  about  $712,500.  In  1900 
and  1901  the  income  was  nearly  $950,000,  of  which 
amount  Germany  alone  gave  nearly  fine-third  In 
1904   the  siM'iety   aid<Ml  mi.s,sions,  wilh  1112 

orphanagt^,  7207  Hch<Mjl.H,  2.s05  indut^trial  s(lio<tl>; 
altogether  ll.l.il  in.st itutiona.  There  were  -HU.O.V,) 
heathen  children  ba|)lized,  and  ^{.'jO.O,')^  children 
were  taught  and  <'ared  for.  In  Germany  since  Isit.'i 
it  has  bf'i'onte  custoinani'  to  unite  the  ."^ociet  ien  of 
the  Holy  Childhood  with  the  Soeieties  of  the  Guard- 
ian Angel,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Catholic  children 
in  the  mission  districts  of  Germany.  The  mem- 
ben  pay  about  one  cent  more  raontt^yt  and  collect 
money  at  their  own  First  (."ommunion  m  order  that 
the  manjr  poor  children  in  the  missions  may  also  have 
the  blesaiag  of  the  First  Communion  and  receive  good 
religiouB  instruction.  About  919,000  were  collected 
fat  this  way  in  1896,  snd  in  1904  more  than  123,750. 
The  Beat  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Assodation 
of  the  Holy  Childhood  is  at  146,  Rue  de  Bac,  Paris; 
there  are  manHRing  committees  for  the  different  coun- 
tries, e4ich  diocese  haviiiK  its  owti  dioce.s.-m  eotnmittee, 
with  which  tlie  jiari.sh  eiiinmitt<-es  are  connected. 
(c_)  The  "  .Mi.s.-iionarv'  I'nion  of  Catholic  Women  and 
Girls".  This  sodality  was  firs'  foundeil  in  isy;{ 
for  the  .\frican  nnssiuns;  ihen  in  \\Hf2  it  was  reor- 
ganised for  the  support  of  all  missions,  it  has  changed 
its  hendmisrtetsfrom  Fulda  to  Coblens,in  the  Dio- 


eese  of  Trier.  In  1910  it  received  a  new  summarj- 
of  indulgences  from  Pius  X,  containing  large  indul- 
gences and  privileges  esrpeciidly  for  priests  who  con- 
duct or  promote  the  society.  The  whole  body  of  bo> 
d&litics  of  different  countries,  as  tboee  of  AuBtriSp 
Switxerland,  and  Rumania,  have  united  with  the  main 
society,  and  this  action  is  contemplated  for  the  United 
SUtesalso.  (d)  In  1804,  at  Mibwb  Austria,  tte 
**8t.  Pater  Clavw  Sodaliljr'  wss  fonodCd  by  OMutess 
M.  Theresia  Leddchowdcato  aid  the  African miarioos 
and  to  foster  the  pious  work  of  freeing  .slavee.  Leo 
XIII  favoured  the  organization  by  granting  indul- 
gences and  privileges  the  very  same  yeiir.  The 
Bfxiality  includes:  (1)  the  memlx-rs  of  a  female  re- 
ligious institute  who  devote  themselves  totally  afl 
helpers  of  the  work  i»f  the  African  missions.  These 
leati  a  community  hfe  in  civiliz«>d  eotmtries  and  have 
their  headquarters  at  Rome  i  \  ia  dell'  Ohnate  16); 
(2)  l.iymen  and  women,  who  devote  tlieinfselves,  as 
far  as  their  state  in  life  permits,  to  the  work  of  the 
sodality,  esitecially  by  managing  the  succursals;  (3) 
common  helpers  of  either  sex,  who  foster  the  wxirk 
by  contributions  tui<l  other  means.  Ftom  the  outset 
the  work  of  the  .sodality  was  esiried  oo  with  great 
seal  and  has  borne  much  fruit. 

C. — The  third  class  includes  those  sodalities  whidk 
have  for  their  diid  aim  the  momotion  of  the  pra»- 
perity  of  certain  daoses  of  sodety. 

(1)  There  are  aodalitiee  for  the  bonefit  of  the  Chris- 
tian family.  In  1881  Father  Francos,  SJ.,  founded 
such  a  society  at  Lvons.  An  the  labours  of  this  so- 
ciety provetl  verj'  fx-neficial  Ix>o  XIII  in  1892  en- 
larged it,  with  some  changes,  to  embrace  the  whole 
world.  The  pope  jx-rsonallv  wjnfirmed  the  new  stat- 
utes, an<i  granted  new  inilulgcn(H«  and  privileges. 
The  title  of  the  sodality  is:  "The  (Jeneral  Pious  .Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Families  in  Honour  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth",  .\nother  similar  soilality. 
which  existed  before  the  feiinding  of  this  one,  and  still 
exists,  is  the  "  Archconfraternity  of  the  Holy  Family 
of  Ji>sus,  Mar>-,  and  Joseph''  (SSS  BoiiT  VAUthX, 
Archconfbatwikity  of  the). 

(2)  The  "  Ar^eonfratemity  of  Christian  Mothers, 
under  the  patronage  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  DokNnSp 
established  at  Notre-Damede  Sion,  Paris", hKviiu|far 
its  object  the  development  of  truly  Christian  motMn. 
who  wiU  bring  up  their  children  aooording  to  the  1^  of 
God  and  lUMwr  tbs  direetion  of  the  Church.  A  so- 
dality of  this  kind  was  firrt  formed  at  Lille  in  1880; 
in  1856  this  was  raised  to  an  archconfraternity.  This 
society  has  now  unlimited  power  of  aggregation,  and 
has  its  seat  at  Paris  in  the  cliajxjl  of  the  Sisters  of  Our 
I.ady  of  Sion  i.\otn-Dame  des  Champs).  Tlie  Si>- 
dality  of  ('hristiim  Mothers,  foundfnl  in  1S(>3  at  Rome 
in  the  Church  of  St.  .Augustine,  hiis  also  a  general 
jiower  of  aggregation.  In  iStVi  this  8o<lality  was 
nii.sed  to  the  rank  of  a  forirtax  pritnaria  Similar  aa- 
sociation.s  have  aii[»  ;ired  in  (iermany  also  since  1860, 
esjH'cially  one  in  181>S  at  Ratisbon.  In  1871  this  so- 
ciety was  raised  to  an  archeonfratemity,  and  since 
l.s.s:i  it  has  hiui  the  right  in  all  places  where  German 
is  the  most  commonly-s|)uken  language  tO MUlorpOBBt^ 
with  it.-iclf  confraternities  having  toe  same  name. 
The  title  of  the  sodality  is:  "The  Society  of  Christian 
Mothers  under  the  Patronage  and  Interoeasion  of  the 
SoiTOwing  Virgin  Maty".  Since  1878  there  has  been  a 
confraternity  of  Christian  mothers  for  the  United 
States  at  Pittdnn^,  Pennsylvania.  In  1881  it  wan 
maile  an  archconfraternity  for  the  whole  of  North 
.America.  Its  headouarlers  are  at  the  Church  of  St. 
.Augu.stinc  at  Pittsnurg.  .\  monthly  p«'rio<lical  is 
published  at  New  Yitrk,  under  the  title  "The  Chris- 
tian Mother". 

(H)  To  bring  the  gr<'at  blessing  of  the  True  Faith 
to  jKM)r  heatlii'ii  cdildren.  "  The  .Association  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  'was  esttdjlished  for  Catholic  children, 
and  hsB  richly  blessed  both  (see  above).  A  Oonfm- 
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tarnity  of  the  Child  Jesua  was  al»o  establkllMl  at 
Bethlehem  somewhat  later  than  190d  by  the  Chriiitian 
Bratlien.  In  1908  the  society  received  it«  indul- 
fBMH  and  in  1900  Pius  X  made  it  an  archoonfntei^ 
nity  with  the  li^t  of  SKregatioQ  for  the  whole  woilid. 
Sinoe  1910  not  only  dudsen  but  also  their  paranta. 
aod  in  gennal  aD  who  an  mtenated  b  the  tMning  of 
diildiea,  can  become  memben.  The  noble  aim  of  the 
•odaK^  is  to  implore  the  Divine  Child  to  protect  and 
blesB  aU  children,  especially  those  in  echoola  where  r&- 
lilCioD  is  not  taught.  Applications  for  membership 
are  made  to  the  director  of  the  ArchconfratfTnity  of 
the  Child  Je«U8,  Bethlehem,  Palcsline  (  Acta  A|) 
Sed.",  I,  757  sq.;  Ilil«ers,  Appendice"  in  Berin^tt  r, 
op.  cil.).  In  1S.S9  the  Capuchin  Father  Cyprian 
founded  at  Ehn^nbrritstein  the  "Seraphic  Churity" 
for  cndanRered  youth.  Its  object  is  the  rescue  of  re- 
ligiously and  morally  endangered  children,  and  their 
protectioo  also  in  later  yeani  after  the  periods  of  school 
aad  afipKBtieeriup  are  over.  The  members  pay  two 
aad  ene-hl^  eents  monthly.  In  twenty-two  years 
moiethaa  10,000  poor  children  have  been  aided,  and 
•even  new  institutions  have  been  founded,  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  11,118,000.  In  Germany  the  society 
1m  3501000  members;  itiaalaoeitahliahedinAuatna^ 
Switaerland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  and  haa  a 
total  membership  of  over  500,000.  The  money  is 
oollceted  by  12,000  patrons  and  patronesses,  who  aid 
in  thf  hou.sing  and  supervision  of  the  children.  The 
society  received  its  indulgences  in  190(2  from  Leo  XIII, 
who  b'U-m^i  and  rooommeoded  it  (ef. " Aiialaeta  Old. 

Min.  Can.",  1902,  171). 
i4j  There  are  a  number  of  Ao<l:ilitii  s  vcrv  brnpfiri:il 


in  ihrir  results  for  the  sanctificatioii  aiui  txTl't'ction  of 
Virgiti  .Mary  been  formetl  espeoially  for  priests,  but 
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there  are  also  other  special  af4s<x.'ia lions  of  priests. 
Mention  has  airea<iy  been  madr  in  the  article  PcR- 
GATOKi  A L  Societies  of  the  "  Prii-sts'  Association  under 
the  Protection  of  St.  Benedict  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
Souls  in  Purgatory  ".  Seealso  Fteim*  EocBABwnc 
Lbaoob:  Puans'  Commcnion  LsAOtm.  For  the 
"Pioaa  Union  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle",  see  PaiMt, 
GoMnanamnaaaf  .  See  also  Aroenrouc  Union  ov 
SwoLan  Punan.  For  "AMOotatio  persevwantis 
saMTdotalis"  see  Plunan,  CoNniATKBNrnES  or,  III. 
There  are  also  the  "Associatio  sacerdotalis  repar»- 
tionis"  and  the  "League  for  Sacerdotal  Holiness", 
for  prieata  who  strive  after  higlier  perfection.  Cf. 
"AcU  S.  Sedis",  XLI,  170  sqq.;  "Acta  Apost.  Sedis", 
I.  739;  II,  474  sqq.J  also  tne  piunphlet  "Ligue  de 
Sainlet^  aaeerdotale  4th  od.,  I'.KKt;  and  Hilgera, 
"Appendicc"  in  Bcnnger,  "Les  Indulgmas",  72 
sqq.  After  the  death  of  the  founder  of  thv  league, 
P.  Feycrstein,  P.  Rcimsbarh  (28  rue  Werby,  Bar- 
ic-I>ur,  France)  beeame  its  director.  Communica- 
tions may  l>e  addressed  to  the  sub-director  of  the 
League,  Abb^  Lachtimbre  (101  rue  du  Pont  &  la  Fsulx, 
Peruwela,  ilainaut,  Belgium).  Those  desiring  fur- 
ther knowledge  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  such 
eonfratemitics  of  priests  are  referred  to  the  article 
PcBOATORtAL.  Societies,  and  for  the  hiatwry  of  the 
"Fhrtemitaa  Romana"  in  narticular  to  Aimellinl, 
"Le  ehiese  dl  Roma"  (2nd  edTRome,  1891).  20  sqq. 
(5)  The  "  Pious  Association  of  MHS»4ervera  and  Sac- 
ristans, under  the  protection  of  St.  John  Berchmans 
of  th'-  ."vii'ii'ty  of  Jesus",  an  asMociation  fi ir  .icolj'tes 
aJi  l  -vHi  ri -.talis.  Thi.s  society  was  confirmed  in 
by  Fins  I.\ .  and,  with  the  |x^nnis.sion  of  tin- bishnf),  can 
\tc  intrixlii'-j-ci  anywhere  without  further  foriiialilics. 
Pius  X  al?n)  prante<i  induki  ncea  to  the  society  (ef. 
"  Acta  S.  .S'd.  ".  I,  Ml-,  t.l»<»  ).  (6)  The  Catlit)- 
Lc  .foumeyini'n'.s  Societies,  establishr<l  by  .Adolph 
Kolpinc.  the  father  of  these  a.s,sociations,  are  well 
known  >•  <■  ( 'rE-HELLENVEREi-VE).  (7)  The  "Society 
o(  St.  Raphael",  for  the  protection  of  emigranta, 
itabKsheriin  1871,  original^  for  Gennaaemigianta. 


In  1888tha "American  Raphael  Society  "  was  founded: 
other  oountries  also  have  their  qieoial  associations  of 
this  name,  as  Austria,  Bekium,  and  Italy.  Since  ita 
eataMiriunent  the  society  has  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  manj  thouaanda  of  poor  emigrants  (see  EuiaBAMT 
Am  SociETiBs).  (8)  Book  aooietieB  have  been 
founded,  especially  m  Aoitria  and  Gennaay,  for  the 
qiread  of  good  books  (of.  Beriflger,  on.  eit.).  Con- 
cerning the  "Society  ot  St.  Charlea  BoiTomeo", 
B<JKHOMKO,  The  Society  of  St.  Charlss.  Various 
otlier  clmreh  societies  of  similar  nature  have  been 
founded,  especially  in  France,  as  societies  for  the  sick, 
f(»r  labourers  and  mechanics,  for  young  working- 
^^  <.nletl,  for  country  pooiiia^  and  ofen  for  traveUna 

(BtTinger,  op.  eit  ). 

(9)  The  "Cotilruternity  of  the  Worthy  First  Ci<m- 
munionandof  Perseverance",  e-stahhHheii  at  I'muille, 
F'rancc,in  1891.  In  lS9:nhe  Dominicans  took  eliarKe 
of  its  direction.  In  IH'M  the  society  wa.s  confirmed 
by  Leo  XIII;  in  1910  Pius  X  transferred  its  head- 
quarters to  Rome,  where  the  goseral  of  the  Domini- 
cans  is  entrusted  with  the  entire  guidance  of  thia 
asBoeiatk>n.  The  object  of  thia  confraternity  is  to 
obtain  for  children  the  grace  of  a  ^pood  First  Com' 
munion  and  Aother  pwawance  m  igoodneaa.  It 
can  be  established  anjMiere,  and  all,  without  excep- 
tion, who  desire  to  work  for  the  aims  of  the  confrater- 
nity can  become  members  of  the  same  and  share  in 
the  indulgences  and  privileges.  Applications  for  the 
establi.shment  of  such  confraterniti»>s  or  for  the  per- 
sonal rijiht  to  take  members  into  the  society  should 
be  iiuwle  to  the  general  of  the  D<jmiiucjiiis  at  Home 
(Collegio  .Angelieo,  1.5  Via  San  Vitale).  A  similar 
(■*)nfrateTnitv  was  erected  at  Rome  in  tlie  Church  of 
San  Claudio,  and  bv  Bri.  f  of  Pius  X  (4  Jiui.,  1912) 
was  raised  to  the  iJnio  Primaria  with  the  right  of 
aggregation  for  the  whole  world  (Act.  Apost.  Sed., 
Iv\49sq.).  Little  requires  to  be  said  as  to  the  value 
and  advantagee  of  the  sod^ties.  Their  aims  are  un- 
doubtedly the  highest;  the  means  used  to  attain  these 
aims  are  the  noblest.  Consequently  the  results  are 
always  the  best,  and  often  aatoniah  both  friends  and 


foes;  thenrfore  toe  noat  aompofeenk  judges,  the  popea 
aiid  the  saintfc  have  repeatedly  WMinnimiwdBd  thoae  sa 
KMsiBtionatoOatboliaa.  The  history  of  the  aodalftieo 

and  the  results  of  their  labours,  as  publicly  exhibited 
and  known  to  all  the  world,  kmdSy  proclaim  the  useful- 

nees  of  these  associations  for  all  eras.  A.s  new  timm 
bring  new  demands,  fresh  and  noble  branches  full  of 
strength  and  rem  wed  vitality  grow  on  the  fruitful 
tree  of  the  a.'wociatiosial  life  of  the  Catholic  Clujrch. 
Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  ordinjvrily 
the  most  zealous  and  active  Catholic"?  are  l)rouKli(  ti-K 
gether  in  the  .so<ia]ities  in  order  to  pursue  th<'  iiufde.st 
aims.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  the  sodalities, 
especially  of  the  fir.st  group,  cannot  be  estimated  by 
measure  and  weight.  However,  the  Christian  and 
Catholic  who  knows  whv  man  is  upon  eartli,  knows 
alao  that  a  single  act  of  love  of  God  is  of  inestimable 
vahM.  He  knows  alao  what  a  power  there  is  in  united 
prayer,  what  miracles  it  can  work.  As  proof  need 
only  be  mentioned  the  "Apostlcship  of  Prayer"  and 
the  "Meesepgers  of  the  Heart  of  Jeaua".  Moreover, 
these  soeieties  of  piety  and  prayer  labour  ordinarily 
in  the  most  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  manner,  and  are 
filled  with  a  most  noble-minded  zeal  for  souls.  This 
is  shown  by  tlie  iiiiuimenible  hosts  of  poor  souls  wlio 
owe  (heir  releiw  from  i'liriiatory  to  theCoiifraternities 
for  Poor  Souls,  .and  by  Ihr  liundrcds  of  thousands  of 
\>iH>r  sinners  who  owe  their  eternal  ,s;ilvat ion  to  the 
wxlalitifs.  Tlie  salv.'il  ion  of  iniiturier.ahle  soui-s  of  jxwr 
lieatlienH  is  !ittributal)le  to  the  single  Society  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  sin^rlr  Association  of  the  Holy 
Chihiliood.  The  society  nientioniHl  al>ove  for  the 
Propagati(»n  of  the  Faith  alone  ha.s  collected 
since  its  foundation  $90,000,000  for  heathen  mis- 
(Beringer,  op.  dt.;  Seeberger,  "Key  to  the 
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Spiritual  Treasure";  Mifue,  "DietkMiiuuTe  &e*< 
Cx)nfr^ri«»".) 

III. — The  Sxirvlity  of  tlif  Blcsxci  Virgin  Mary 
was  founded  in  1. at  lioiue  in  the  Huiuuu  (J<»llege 
«f  the  Sorii  ty  nf  Ji-sus.  The  actual  founder  was  John 
Lcuniii  (I^at.  Ia-ohius  or  Leonis),  b.  at  Lii^c,  Bolgium; 
received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  St.  Ignatius  on 
13  Jan.,  15/)<j;  and  died  at  Turin,  19  Nov.,  15H4,  tlie 
year  in  which  his  Roman  SoduLty  was  erected  into  an 
archsodality  by  the  Bull,  "Omnipotentis  Dei",  of 
Grqp>ry  XIII.  Leunis  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Iaaty«Rraof  Jus  tile  by  heroic  charity  towards  the  sick. 
In  the  aftemooo,  when  school  was  over,  and  especially 
on  Sundays  and  feast  <faiyfl»  Leunia  gatbcred  together, 
while  tpiiclter  of  gramnuir  at  the  Roman  College,  the 
most  zealous  of  his  pupils  for  prayer  and  pious  exer- 
cises, especially  for  devot  ions  in  honour  of  the  Bleaned 
Vitiiiti,  Pii|)il.s  of  (ii h(T  chtsMCH  soon  joined  the  com- 
pany and  ill  tins  wav  a  foundalion  was  laid  for  a 
school  of  di  \'oiioii  and  virtue,  tiir  Mari.an  .Sodali- 
ties. As  in  the  followniR  year  tlie  ineinlMTH  num- 
bered already  >;<'\  eiity,  tlie  finst  rule.s  were  lir.awn  up. 
The  8od.'iHl>'  w;ls  plarr-d  under  the  special  prot(>ction 
of  the  Ble.ssed  Virjfin,  and  the  ohjert  wivs  deelared  to 
be  personal  perfection  in  virtue  and  studv,  as  well  :ls 
works  of  charity  and  zeaJ  for  souls.  The  members 
generally  met  on  Sundays  and  fefu«!t  days,  and  the 
meetings  were  conducted  by  a  Jesuit  Fatlicr,  who  d^ 
livered  an  address.  The  oooncil  was  ohoBBn  fnun  the 
nMird>ers,  and  aided  the  dinotormtheadnuniitTatioii 
fay  ooimael  and  other  help. 

In  15S9  A  dmaion  ef  the  eodelity  m  the  Romaii 
Oollege  beoaoM  neeeanrv  on  a«count  of  (he  leice 
numtMr  of  membera.  The  older  pupilB,  thoee  over 
eighteen  years  of  age,  formed  a  sodality  for  them- 
aclves,  while  the  younger  were  formed  into  another. 
Soon  there  were  three  ,'<<j<ialities  in  t  he  Honiaii  C'<ille^o. 
The  meetings  of  the  sodality  «iin[>a.s(>d  of  tlie  older 

Eupils  were  held  regularly  in  the  eolieKc  church,  which 
ore  the  title  of  the  Annunciation.  I>oin  1  his  church 
the  sodality  Peceived  the  title  of  I*rini;iry  Sodality 
(Primn-Primaria)  of  the  AnnunciHtioii.  I  his  title  was 
fivea  in  the  Bull,  *' ( )mhi!)f)tonf  i.s  Dei ",  of  .'i  I>ec.,  1584, 
issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  At  the  sjune  time  the  pope 
gave  the  general  of  the  order  in  thin  Bull  the  power 
to  receive  as  members  of  the  the  Primary  Sodality 
(Prima-Prinuma)  not  only  pupils  of  the  college,  but 
also  other  persons,  and  also  the  power  to  erect  simi- 
lar sodalities  in  the  colleges  uid  churches  of  the 
•oeiety,  which  were  to  be  connected  with  the  Primary 
Sodality  and  to  dnie  in  its  indulgences  and  privUcgos. 
Before  this  sodalitieB  bad  also  been  formed  m  fVanoe, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
Tliest  .^)ri.  ties  did  much  good  among  students  and 
th(  laity,  were  a  protection  against  the  new  erroneous 
teaching,  aod  strengthened  loyal  Catholios  in  their 
faith. 

The  permi.-i.sion  to  erect  more  than  one  sodality  in 
each  college  was  granted  by  .Sixtus  V  athl  jiowers  for 
Jesuit  residerii  es  wiTe  added  by  Clement  \  III  and 
Gregory  XV.  The  latter,  moreover,  declared  exjiliei  i  le- 
thal the  sodahties  of  the  Blesflc<l  Virgin  were  not  to  Iw 
place<l  under  the  control  of  the  regulations  for  confra- 
temiti<>scontainnl  in  the  Bullof  Clement  VI 11,  "Qixa>- 
cunque ".  La.stly,  Benedict  XIV  coofinned  all earlio' 
indulgences  and  privileges,  and  a<lded  to  these  in  the 
Clolden  Bull  (27  Sept.,  1748),  which  is,  in  a  cerUun 
aenee,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  sodalities.  "It  n 
almost  iiuTeilible",  says' Bcmxlict  XiV,  "what  re- 
sults have  sprung  from'  this  pious  and  praiseworthy 
nistitution  tor  the  faithful  of  all  classes".  Finally, 
by  a  Brief  of  8  Sept.,  17.'il,  he  granted  the  Jesuit 
general  authority  to  unite  with  the  Roman  main  w»- 
dality  other  soulaJitif's  of  either  sex  that  had  bwn 
canonically  ereried  ui  the  Jesuit  churchw.  These 
sodalities  were  to  share  in  all  the  indulgences  and 
IvivileKes  of  the  PrtiM^PrimttHa,  After  the  enp- 


ri  ssion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773  the  80*lalities  were 
ej)t  in  exiritence  by  the  solicitude  of  the  pope  and 
the  efforts  of  zealous  priest.s.  The  ,S<i<  iety  of  Je.sus 
was  re-e«taH!ished  in  1814,  and  Leo  XII  restonxl  to 
the  Jesuit  general  his  old  rights  and  privileges  as  rc- 
ganls  the  So<lalitics  of  the  Blcssc<l  Virgin  by  a  Brief  of 
17  May,  1824.  In  addition,  by  a  Rescript  of  March, 
1825,  addressed  to  the  Jesuit  general,  the  same  poi>e 
granted  the  right  to  unite  all  sodahties  to  the 
Roman  archsudaUty,  even  if  they  existed  outsiile  of 
Jesuit  houses,  and  to  share  with  these  subsidiarj' 
Bodalitws  all  its  indulgBiicse  and  privilstts.  Leo  Xlll 
further  granted  to  the  geMral «f  theJesnitB the au> 
thority  even  to  erect  eanonieally  such  sodalities  c  ven*-- 
where,  with  the  permission  or  consent  of  the  dioci'sati 
bishops.  He  also  declared  all  sodalities  of  every  kind 
independent  and  exempted  from  the  regulations  of  the 
C^Histil ut ion.  "Qua-cuiHiue".  of  Cli-nient  Vlll. 

l.<  <)  Xlll  also  ^ranteci  other  favours  to  the  sodali- 
ti(>s  of  the  Hles.s^il  \  irgin,  which  he  called  "excellent 
schools  of  ( 'linstian  |)iety  and  the  surest  proteof  i(m  of 
youtlifiil  innocence".  Finally,  I'ius  X  not  orilv  ^:ave 
the  sodalitie.s  the  highest  ])rai.s<',  Imt  also  granted  thetu 
new  privilene.s  and  indul^renees,  and  coufirrneil  the 
new  sununaiy  of  indulgences  on  21  July,  lUlO.  On  8 
Dec.  of  the  same  year  the  genej-al  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  approved  new  general  rules  for  the  sodahties 
ttltdsr  Jesuit  direction.  These  rules  were  intended  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  other  Sodalities  of  the  Blessed 
Viigui;  they  give  the  clearest  statement  as  to  the 
natore  and  purnoes,  onanisation  and  working  of  all 
■uoh  bodies. .  These  sodalities  aim  at  making  gemihie 
CSuristiaai of  then*  members  by  a  profound  devotion 
to,  and  childlike  love  of,  the  Blessed  Virgin  -  the  mem- 
bers arc  not  merely  to  strive  to  perfect  themselves, 
but  are  also,  as  far  as  their  social  position  permits,  to 
seek  the  Siilvation  and  [>erfection  of  others  and  to  de- 
fend the  Church  of  .Fesus  Christ  tu^'ainst  the  attacks 
of  godless  men  (cf.  tit.  I,  re^.  1).  The  entire  tendency 
of  the  sodalities  and  the  councils  (which  are  stlj-cted 
from  the  sodality),  ttie  regular  iiieetinusand  lectures, 
the  careful  control  and  supervision  of  all  memhers,  in 
addition  to  all  the  \-arious  exercise's  and  works  pre- 
scribed or  advi.<)ed,  and  the  constant  cIomc  (Mtritttnal 
intercourse  of  the  members  with  the  director,  serve 
to  make  the  members  noble,  moral  human  beings,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Viivin,  lead  others  to 
Christ.  In  general  the  spirit  and  occupation  of  the 
members  is  not  to  be  a  vaguely  enthusiastic  piety 
and  asceticism,  but  a  sober,  genuinely  Catbolio  aevo- 
tion  and  a  joyous,  zeak>us  raTectrveneH  for  gpoA  in 
the  sphere  in  which  each  nsmbsr  moves.  Otmse- 
qucntlv,  in  separate  sections  the  members  should 
have  all  possible  opportunity  to  develop  all  the  capa* 
hihties  of  mind  and  heart,  in  order  to  attain  as  com- 
nled'ly  a.s  pimible  the  hi^ch  aim  of  the  society  (cf. 
Keg.,  12-1  1 1.  The  history  of  the  widalities  of  the 
Blessed  Vir^;in  gi\(-s  clear  )>r'M)f  of  their  ^:rear  and 
beneficial  iiilluence  in  all  eixichs  oi  thi'ir  eM.steiic.«. 
These  beneficial  results  have  he*  n  ri'cognized  hy  both 
St.Hte  and  Chiych.  The  enemies  of  ChriHtianit  \'  and 
of  the  Church  have  al.s<i  shown  their  reconniiion  of 
thettc  results  by  their  particular  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion of  soiialitics. 

The  Rodalitit-s  developed  rapidly  even  at  the  very 
bcKinnin^;  After  thirteen  years  of  existence  they  in- 
cluded 30,000  members.  wTierever  the  .Society  of 
Jesus  went  to  est4ihlisb  eoUeges  OT  missions,  a  .MMlality 
of  the  BU«sed  Virgpi  was  soon  erected  in  that  place. 
In  all  the -larger  cities  of  Europe  where  the  Jesuits 
establislied  themselves  finnly,th^  fotindrri  not  merdy 
one,  but  as  many  as  seven  or  even  tw*  1 1 1  >  d  iffoent  so- 
dalities. During  the  period  that  the  sodalities  were 
ocmnected  with  tlie  houses  and  churches  of  the  Jesuits 
the  mi'inber.-ihip  rose  to  manv  liun<ired  thousands, 
'ihe  number  increase*!  when,  from  1751,  married 
women  and  girls  were  admitted.  After  thie  restorai- 
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tion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  sodalities  grew  enor- 
mously. In  the  fifty  years  aftrr  the  declaration  of 
the  (logma  of  the  Inmmculate  Conception  nearly 
35,000  new  sodalities  were  united  with  the  Roman 
main  wxlalitv.  In  the  year  1910, 1132  new  mdalitios 
were  established,  of  which  178  were  in  North  America. 
At  various  times  and  in  various  countries  emperors, 
kinft!*,  and  princes  have  been  zealous  members  of 
socialities,  and  have  encouragecl  the  growth  of  theac 
bodies.  In  the  seventeenth  century  alone  eighty  car- 
dinal and  seven  jxipcs  came  from  them.  In  all 
Catholic  countries  the  SodaUties  of  the  BIoKsed  Virgin 
include  among  their  most  faithful  members,  the 
greatest  and  n<jbU'st  men  of  every  (x>sition  in  life, 

Eener.'drt  and  scholars  of  the  highest  rank.  St.  Stanis- 
nt*  Kostka,  St.  John  Berchmans,  St.  Francis de Sales, 
St.  Fideh.'«  of  Sigmariujcen,  St. 
I^nani  of  Port  Maurice,  St. 
Peter  Fourier,  St.  John  Baptist 
de  Ros.si,  the  Venerable  Jean 
Eudes,  and  many  other  saints, 
bles.>«Mi8.  an<i  \'enerable8,  were 
proud  to  l)elong  to  the  sodali- 
ties of  the  Hles.sed  Virgin.  For 
six  years  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
worked,  during  his  student 
life,  in  the  scxlality  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont  at  Paris  as 
member,  rvwustant,  ami  prefect. 
Others,  like  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  and  St.  Charles  Tior- 
romeo,  prai.sed  and  recom- 
mendeil  the  Sodalitii^  of  the 
Bl«s.ied  Virgin  as  nurseries  for 
vouth  and  for  growth  in  per- 
fection. Above  all  it  has 
always  been  the  teachers  and 
shepherds  of  the  entire  Catholic 
Church,  the  ptjpes,  who  have, 
in  their  words  antl  actions, 
highly  honoured  these  sodali- 
ti<>s,  'an«i  who  have  earnestly 
rveommended  them  to  all  the 

faithful,  e.  g.  C.regorj-  XIII,  o.o»ann.  .\.nt,..mo  h 
Sixtus  V,  Gregorj-  \V,  Bene-  SoiH-rtniit. 
diet  XIV.        Xill.  I»ius  X. 

Undoubte«lly  a  well-wnducted  Sodality  of  the 
Bleneil  Virgin"  is  in  itself  the  best  metho<i  of  spiritual 
de^•ek»pment  for  the  members  and  also  the  best  aid  to 
the  priest  in  liLs  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  his  en- 
tire flock.  In  addition  the«««  sodaUties  are  the  mast 
universally  extended  of  all  pious  associations  and  con- 
fraternities, for  they  can  be  and  are  erc«cte<l  separately 
for  each  s«'X.  for  every  age,  and  everv  station  in  life, 
*>  that  thev  im-lutle  in  thenwH-lves  the  a«lvantagefl  of 
all  unions  for  different  ixwitions  in  life.  Moreover,  as 
hjis  bt-en  alrcatly  clearly  shown,  they  seek  to  attain 
»-•»  fully  as  possible  in  their  members  the  twofold  object 
which  all  other  confraternities,  in  a  certain  sense,  only 
strive  for  jjartially,  namely,  to  attain  to  true  love  of 
CkmI  bv  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  service,  prayer  and 
rpr««ption  of  Holy  Communion,  and  to  attain  to  true 
charity  by  exerci-sing  the  most  universal  jxjssible  leal 
for  souls. 

RuiKr.r.K.  Di*  AIiIOmm:  Fr.  tr.  (Pnderborn.  19H);  Idem,  l)t 
CnfMgrr^ilioiwhtiM  MirinttiM  Documrnia  rt  l^gm  (Virnnn,  I'JOO); 
M'.'U.A.N.  The  S'flnhtti  nf  Our  Im'Iu  StuHitil  in  thr  D'H-umrntM 
(\»w  York.  DcLPLACB,  Hitlmre  ilt»  Congrtonliant  dr  la 

HaxnU  Virrgt  (Brucni,  1^S4);  XAmxM,  Dit  marianiitfhen  Con- 
fff^i-mm    (3rd  FrriburK);  Stimmen   utu  Maria-Laach, 

Lxxviii.  4.sr  nqa- 

Joseph  IIiixiERa. 

SodomA  fOiovAKXT  Antomo  Bazzi,  or  De'Razzi, 
often  miscalled  Razzi.  more  usually  known  by  his 
nickname,  S<jrK)MA),  I'ic-dmontese  and  Florentine 
painter,  b.  at  Vcrcelli  in  Pie<lmont,  1477;  d.  at  Siena, 
I.>tft.  Hie  father,  Giaeono  da  Baxzi,  was  a  shoemaker 
who  had  settled  in  Vercelli.  The  son  was  in  1490 
XIV.— 9 
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apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  glass-pmnter  from 
Casale,  named  Spanzotti,  and  with  him  the  young 
Sodoma  went  to  Milan,  when'  he  came  untler  the 
influence  of  Leonanlo  da  Vinci,  although  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  he  ever  entere<l  his  studio. 
He  executed  his  first  important  decorative  work  in 
1503  for  a  small  Olivetan  convent  near  Pienza,  and, 
two  years  after,  he  passed  on  to  the  mother-eon  vent 
of  the  same  order,  known  as  Monte  Oliveto  Muggiore, 
to  continue  the  work  commenced  by  Signorelli, 
There  he  not  only  painted  twenty-five  large  frescoes, 
but  many  other  smaller  ones;  these  constitute  his 
most  notable  and  i»erhaps  his  greatest  works.  Two 
years  later  he  was  at  Rome,  one  of  a  number  of 
artists  employed  by  Julius  II  to  decorate  the  Vatican, 
He  then  went  to  ^^iena,  and,  returning  to  Rome,  exe- 

  cuted  imjiortant  onminissions 

for  .\gostino  ('higi  in  the  Villa 
Fami.sena.  Having  completed 
that  work  he  rt>turne<l  to  Siena, 
where  he  spent  a  considerable 
time,  paintuig  some  wonderful 

Sictures,  including  his  "Christ 
lound  to  the  Column".  Wo 
do  not  know  where  he  was  be- 
tween 1518  and  1525,  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  at  work  at 
fresco  decoration,  painting  a 
world-renowned  panel,  now  in 
the  I'ffizi  (lallerj*  at  Florence, 
with  its  almost  unuppniachable 
figure  of  San  Seb.tstian;  and 
various  smaller  pictures.  In 
l.V2r>  he  was  back  at  Siena, 
painting  his  famous  frescoes  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Domenico,  following  them 
by  other  fri'sco  works  in  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  then  by 
his  decorations  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Spirito.  It  was  these 
latter  works  which  obtained 
honours  for  him  from  the  Em- 

t>eror  Charles  \',  who  created 
lim  a  count  palatine.  He  then 
wandere<l  to  \olterra,  Pisa, 
Lucca,  and  various  other  places,  leaving  behind  him 
traces  of  fine  arti.stic  work,  and  finally  returned 
to  Siena  in  his  old  age.  He  was  an  erratic  and  ex- 
traordinarj'  man.  \  iwari  gives  various  malicious 
reports  about  him,  manv  of  which  arc  palpably 
untrue,  and  others  proba)ily  exaggerated.  There  ia 
little  doubt,  however,  that  his  moral  character  was 
not  above  reproach,  and  at  the  ver>'  least  coarse 
and  lascivious.  He  drew  perf^H-tly,  and  with  great 
ease,  his  colouring  is  delightful,  sumptuous,  and 
at  times  f)en.«uous;  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Leonardo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Raphai^l,  and 
there_  is  a  rern.'u-kable  charm  and  poetic  feeling 
running  through  all  his  works,  while  at  times  the 
beauty  of  the  faces  of  his  woiih'u  and  childn-n  is  al- 
most irresistible.  His  works  are  scattennl  all  over 
Italy,  perhaps  the  greatest  being  tho.se  which  are 
at  or  near  Siena,  the  painting  already  alluded  to  in 
Horence,  and  examples  of  hLs  work  at  Klilan,  Mimich, 
Ix)ndon,  and  Rome.  Ever>'  possible  .scrap  of  informa- 
tion res[>ecting  him  hsus  been  gathennl  together  in  a 
memoir  is.sued  in  19<V)  by  R.  H.  H.  Cast.  This  is  the 
standanl  Ijook  on  Sodoma,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  information  concerning  him.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  his  original  staleinent.s,  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  concerning  the  artist,  because  it  contains 
all  that  Vasari  states,  together  with  many  iniiKirtant 
dwuments  and  new  pieces  of  information,  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  paint»'r,  and  refuting  manv  of 
the  statements  which  have  Iw^ni  made  concerning  him. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  genius, 
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because  at  tiroes  he  reached  the  \iry  hiKhest  of  his 
idcnls,  and  then  at  times  completely  failed.  Ho  must 
aiao  be  regarded  an  a  tnan  agaut  wbotik  many  writen 
have  thrown  mud,  aad  woo  now  can  be  salely  ooin> 
l^red  as  a  far  greater  mm  than  his  oontemporaiiM 
regarded  him.  and  not  ao  evil  in  diapoHtion  as  many 
wwe  prepared  to  beBeve  him  to  be. 

BoKoiiEai  Awn  BArcis,  A'uori  Doeumenii  delT  Arte  Senmt 
Miana,  1898);  Bkiua,  Primi  Sludi  drl  Scotoma  (Turin,  I)ifl2): 
UKLLjI  VauJ!.  Lrttm  Santti  (Kum<-,  17NIVI :  Milancjii.  A>i»rTi. 
mmli  dtW  Arit  Smw  (Sien»,  1856);  Oblandi.  .46f<-../firi - 
Filtoriea  (BoIokcm.  1704):  Vasam.  Le  Vil*  tit'  PiUon  (.Milfto. 
Ull);  Crar.  Tk$AH«f  Jtacci  (Lumkm,  1«M). 

Gaoaos  Cajoam  WtuLuamaH. 

Sodom  and  Oomorrha. — Sodom,  a  city  of  Pcntap- 
olLs  (Wisd.,  X,  ti;  Gen.,  xiv,  2) :  Sodom,  Oomorrha,  Ad- 
ama,  Seixjitn,  aiui  Lialu  —later  calloif  SoRor  {Gen.,  xix, 
2*2).  They  were  .situatwi  in  "the  country  about  the. Jor- 
dan" (Gen.,  xiii.lOj ;  theirexaet  lociitiun  is  unknown  u-f. 
(jien.,xiv,3,  8,  10,  17:  xix,  20-22.  M),  :i7;  D«  ut.,  xxxiv. 
3).  Josephus  identifies  Segor  with  "  Zoara  i>(  .Arabia" 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Ih'nA  ."^ea  ("  Bel.  Jud.",  IV,  viii, 
4;  cf.  "Ant.  Jud.",  I,  xi,  4;  XIII,  xv.  4;  XIV,  i,  4). 
Coniier  identifies  it  with  Toll  wh-ShiiKhur,  seven  miles 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea:  Burkhard,  W'etxioin,  and  others 
with  (Aiibet  es-Sofieb,  three  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  E.  Robinson  iHito  it  on  Liaan,  etc.  For  the  un- 
natural sins  of  their  inhabitants  Sodom,  Oomorrha, 
Adama*  and  Seboin  were  destroyed  by  "brimstone 
md  fira  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  "  (Gen.,  xiii,  13; 
xvfii,  90;  xix,  24, 29;  Ose&  id,  8).  Since  then,  their 
names  are  synonymous  with  impenitent  sin,  and  their 
fall  with  a  proverbial  manifestation  of  God's  just 
wrath  (Deut.,  xxix,  23;  xxxii,  32;  Is.,  i,  10  sqq.; 
E«ech.,  xvi,  4<);  Matt  .,  xi.  2:?  sq  :  II  Peter,  ii,  0:  Jude, 
7).    The  Septuaniut  reiiilcring  of  by  K<xTiaTpe\j/t 

(Gen.,  xix,  2'))  probiibly  ie<l  to  the  errone<)u>  opinion 
that  the  di'st ru<-t ion  of  .So<join  wa.s  accotnnaiued  by 
great  uplii  av  uls  of  tbe  cariii,  and  even  to  tks  fonui^ 
tion  of  the  Deiui  ."^i-a  (st-e  1)k.\D  Sk.^). 

HeMMEtAt'Kit.  Cnmmmt.  in  Grn.  (Purii.  is<l.)i.  3T<5.  414 
»fl.;  BrHL.  iJ'»  Alt.  Pal.  (I><ip<iK,  ISSW),  271-74.  KoBtX- 

B<)\,  HM.  Ur<r,irrhr,  in  PalrMtinr.  II  (Bonton.  IHI7).  480  «qq.; 
PaUttine  Brplor.  Fund  (1879).  1.^.  09.  144  (1881).  277  (1884), 
12tJ  (IHSfi).  lU  ^-J:  Di^NcncKHORN  in  Znl^chr.  detdetOtk.  PoL 
Vtrrtnt  (I8!W>):  CoNDeH,  Handbook  lo  tht  Bibit  (Loncfam,  Um), 
38;  luEM,  Hetk  and  Moab  (London,  IHSO).  1.54  iq. 

NicHoitAB  RaaflAff. 

lodor  and  Man,  .Ancient  DiorE.«E  of  (Sodores- 
BIb). — The  early  history  of  this  sec  is  extremely  ob- 
scure. The  S(  amiinLiviaii  dioi  ix-.  wliii'h  ineliKhn!  M.<in 
and  the  %vesteni  isiea  of  .Scotland  (the  S)uthem  Heh- 
riilesi.  \v;ts  called  Sodor  {SulSr-eyjar)  in  contradis- 
tinction to  .\'ordr  (Xiirfir-cyjar) — -the  Orkneys  and 
Shetland.  It  Ls  not  knowni  when  Man  was  united  with 
Sodor,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Magnus 
Barefoot  pO06).  Before  that  Man  aeems  to  have 
beea  a  distinct  see  dependent  on  DubUn.  When 
Han  beeame  the  head  <n  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  auaerainty  of  Norway,  the  icHnt  Dioeese  of  Sodor 
and  Man  was  placed  under  tne  Archiepisropate  6t 
Nidaros  (Trondhjem)  in  Norway  by  Eugenms  ITI 
(ll.'>2),  an  arranRement  which  was  confirmed  by 
Ana.stitsius  IV  ill.")!!  Krom  then  till  14.5S  Man  re- 
niaine<i  under  Droinlu-iin,  when  Calixtus  III  trans- 
ferrfNi  it  to  York 

The  political  connexion  of  Man  with  Norway  had 
bi'i'M  ,severe<i  in  ri»)6,  after  w  liirli  it  depended  on  ."^rot- 
lanrl  till  l.'J.'i4  and  finally  on  KnRlanci.  In  'he  reign 
of  Henr>'  IV  the  king  gave  the  island  to  fln'  .■Stanleys, 
who  thus  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  hishopricj*, 
but  thebishope  never  attained  the  status  of  spiritual 
lords  of  Parliament.  The  last  Catholic  hi.Hl)ojt  was 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  appointed  during  tin  reign 
of  Mary  and  was  recognized  as  a  bishop  till  his  death 
in  lUfiS.  It  IB  uneertain  whether  he  lu-cepted  Elisap 
beth's  changea  or  enjoyed  immunity  under  the  pro* 
iSBlioaof  IbeStaaleg*.  Hie  Mthedral,  dedieated  to 


St.  Germain,  was  situated  on  St.  Patrick's  Isle  and 
was  built  in  124,5  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building.  It 
is  now  in  a  ruined  state.  There  were  only  seventeen 
parishes  in  the  island,  all  comprised  in  one  arch- 
deaconry. The  arms  of  the  see  were:  upon  three 
aaoenta,  the  Virgia  Miu^  standiag  with  her  acma  dia> 
tended  between  two  pillars,  on  the  dexter  wheivol  s 
ehureh,  In  base  the  ancient  arms  of  Man. 

ChnuMtn  JVanniV,  wl.  Mf.vcil  (Chrijitimnin,  I80<1):  TBAIN, 
Hi't  iri-.i!  ih,  I$U  of  .1/a'i       v..i-  ,  IM.S): 

aiui  It^iuUiry  (London,  IMS);  Mooke,  Sixi^jr  jiui  .Man  (l>onclun. 

IMS). 

Edwin  Bdkton. 

SoOft  and  PhUippopoUs,  Vicabiatb  Aroarouo 

OF.   See  BrLa.\Ri.\;  8.\rdic.'v. 

Soissons,  Diocese  ok  iSi  e.'^sio.vensis),  includes, 
with  the  exception  of  two  hainU-ts,  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Aisne.  It  was  re-established  by  the  Concordat 
of  1802  as  snlEragan  of  Paris,  but  in  1821  it  became 
suffragan  of 
Reims.  It  con- 
sists of  (1)  all 
the  ancient  Dio- 
cese of  SoisMms. 
except  the  chil 
district  of  Com- 
pit^gne,  whieh 
went  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Beauvais; 
(2)  all  the  Dio- 
cese of  Laon,  ex- 
ce'pt  two  pari.shf's, 
which  went  to 
Reims;  (.3)  that 
portion  of  \er- 
mandoLs  which 
formerly  be- 
tonged  to  the 
IXooeseof  Noyon 
tee  BsAWais); 
(4)  a  few  par- 
imta  wlueh  Tor> 
merly  bdonged 
to  Cambrai. 
Meaux,  Troyis. 

Reims.  .\ft4'r  a  vain  .attempt  made  by  thi-  uni-\<»<-uted 
Cotu-ordat  of  \s\7  to  re-e.stahli.sh  tlu'  Sih-  of  Laon,  the 
bishops  of  .'^ois.sons  wcri'  authorized  by  Ix-o  XII  il.3 
June,  ls2S)  to  join  the  title  of  Laon  to  that  of  their 
own  sf'e:  by  l.^'o  XIII  (11  .June,  1901 1  thev  were  further 
aiit hi inzcd  to  use  the  title  of  St-Quentm,  which  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  hij<hopsof  Noyon.  The 
territory  of  .Soissons  and  Laon  played  an  important 
political  part  under  the  Merovingians.  After  the 
death  of  Clovi.«i  (511),  Soissons  was  the  ca^ntal  of  one 
of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  states  were 
divided.  The  kingdom  of  Soissons,  which  eea^l  to 
edat  in  558,  when  Uotaire  I  reunited  all  the  Frankidi 
states,  came  Into  bdng  again  in  661  when  the  death 
of  Clotaire  led  to  the  redjvision  of  the  territofy.  It 
finally  disappeared  in  613  when  the  FVanldsh  lands 
were  once  more  reiuiit<Hl  under  Clotiure  II. 

I.  The  See  of  Soi.s.son.s. — Concerning  the  tradi- 
tions that  make  l~lt.  Sixtu.s  an<l  St.  Siniciu.s  the  earheat 
ajiostles  of  Sois-sons  a.s  envoys  of  .St.  I'eter,  8«'e  Reims. 
,Sts.  Cn  piinis  .and  Crepiniaiius  martyrs  (c.  2HS)  are 
patnin.s  of  tin-  rliacese.  Arrording  to  Mgr  Duchesne, 
the  establishment  of  a  sii'  at  .Sois.Hons  <latej.  from 
about  .\mong  its  bislio|(s  are:  St.  Dix-itianus 

(c.  .31()-2());  St.  Onesimus  Ic.  .^.'iO-tU);  .St.  Kdibius 
(c.  431-62):  St.  I'rin(  ii>ius  i4fV2-.505),  brother  of  St. 
Remi  of  Reims;  St.  Lupus  .'lOS-SS);  St.  R.iudarinua 
(Baudty)  (53.V-l.'i),  whom  Cloture  I  cxile<l  for  seven 
yean  to  England,  where  he  ser^'eil  as  gardener  in  a 
monasteiy;  St.  Ansericus  or  Anscher  (623-62);  St. 
Orausbms  (657-76),  founder  off  the  monMlwy  oT 
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Notre  Dame  de  Soissons  and  of  the  Abbey  of  Re- 
thomh"s;  St.  Adolbertus  (677-85);  St.  Gaudinus 
(685-707),  assaminated  by  usurers;  Rothadius  (832- 
seOi.  famous  for  his  quarrel  with  Hincmar  (q.  v.); 
Kirulfus  (884-902),  whose  pastoral  issued  in  889  is 
one  of  the  greatest  e.xtant  tn^asurea  of  the  eccl<«ia8tieal 
literature  of  the  period;  St.  Amoul  de  PaniMe  (1081- 
1082),  elected  through  the  efforta  of  Hugura  de  Die, 
legate  from  Gn'gon,'  \1I,  and  who  was  disturbed  in 
the  {Ki««»es8ion  o7  his  see  by  two  bishops  nominated 
purcesnively  by  Philip  1 ;  Jwelyn  de  Vierzj'  (1 128-52), 
»ho  aideil  in  the  victor>'  of  Innocent  II  over  the  anti- 
pi  )pe  .\nacletus,  and  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
ApoHtle^^'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Hugues  de 
C'hanipfleur>-  (1159-75),  chancellor  of  Umis  VII: 
Gui  de  Ch&teau  Porcien  (1245-50),  who  accompanied 
St.  liouis  on  the  Crusade  and  was  killed  in  Pales- 
tine; Laiiguet  de  Gergy  (1715-30),  who  wrote  the 
life  of  Man,'  Alaeoque.  In  1685  Ixiuis  XIV  nomi- 
nato<l  the  famous  litterateur  Hu«-t  Bwhon  of  Soissona, 
but  the  straini-d  relutioa<(  existing  then  between 
France  and  Rome  prevented  him  from  receiving  his 
Briefs,  and  he  excnauged  that  see  for  Avranches  in 
1689. 

II.  The  See  of  Lacv. — The  Diocese  of  I^n  was 
evangel  irf<i  at  an  unwrtain  date  by  St.  Beat  us;  the 
see  w;is  founded  in  497  by  St.  Remi  who  cut  it  off 
from  R»'ims  and  made  his  nephew  St.  Genebaklus 
bUhop.  Among  the  bishojie  of  I^on  an*:  St. 
Cluignoaidus  (c.  620-3),  brother  of  St.  Faro,  Bb<hop 
of  Aleaux,  and  of  St.  F'ara;  Hincmiu"  (857-76); 
Adalbero  Aseelin  (977-1030),  driven  from  his  see 
(9Sl>  by  the  Carlo vingian  Ix)uis  V  who  accused  him 
of  undue  intimacy  with  Emma,  widow  of  Lothaire, 
and  who  was  afterwimls  very  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
Hugli  Capet,  to  whom  he  hanaed  over  the  Carlo- 
vingian  CTiarli>8  of  Lorraine  and  .•\moul.  Archbishop 
of  K  eims.  He  wa.<i  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  ad- 
drr-smni  to  King  Robert;  (iuudri  (llOti-12).  who  held 
out  against  the  commune  movement,  and  who  was 
itlain  in  a  brawl  at  I>aon;  Barthelemy  de  Jura,  de 
Vir,  or  de  Vir>'  (1113-51),  who  attr.ict<>d  St.  N'ornert 
to  the  diocejje;  Gautier  de  Mort^ignc  (1 1.>.")-74), 
author  of  six  small  theological  treatises;  Robert  Le 
V.otH\  (l.'J52-8),  who  in  October.  1356  and  March, 
Klo7,  after  the  imprisonment  of  John  II  by  the  Eng- 
held  on  important  position  in  the  States  (ieneral, 
took  the  side  of  Stephen  Marcel,  conspired  with  him 
and  Charles  the  Ba<l,  King  of  Navarre,  against  the 
dauphin,  the  future  Cliarics  V  and  then  fled  to 
.\ragon.  where  he  became  Bishop  of  Calatiorra; 
Pierrv  de  Montaigut  (1371-86),  cardinal  in  1383; 
the  historian  Jean  Juvenel  dea  Ursins  (1444-9),  ofter- 
varda  .\rchbishop  of  Reims:  Louis  de  Bourbon 
VendAme  (1510-52),  cardinal  in  1517;  C<58ar  d' 
E«tr>V)i  (1653-81),  cardinal  in  1672,  waa  elected  to 
the  French  Academy,  and  in  Rome  was  involve<l  in 
the  dilhcultics  between  Ix>uis  XIV  and  Innwient  XI, 
Alexander  VIII,  and  Inno<'ent  XII;  Jean  de  Roche- 
rbouart  de  Faiidoaa  (1741-77),  cardinal  in  1761. 
Louut  Siguier,  nominated  by  Henry  IV,  Bishop  of 
Laon  in  \b*M,  refuw-d  the  nomination  to  make  room 
for  his  young  nephew  Pet<'r  de  IVrulle,  afterwards 
cmrdiDal,  and  founder  of  the  Oratoriana;  de  Wrulle 
refus<'4l  the  sec. 

The  Bishop  of  Soissons  as  senior  suffragan  of 
Rfinis  had  the  privilege  during  a  vacancy  of  the  metro- 
politan sc>e  to  rfj>liice  the  archbishop  at  the  cer«'mony 
of  anointing  Ti  King  of  France.  'Fhe  Bishop  of  Laon 
ranked  aa  uuke  and  i>eer  from  the  twelfth  century. 
.\b  second  ecclesiastical  peer  he  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  ampulla  during  the  anointing  of  tne 
king.  The  chapter  of  Laon  was  one  of  tne  most 
illustrious  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury its  members  numbered  eighty-four;  it  had  to 
engage  in  bitter  struggles  with  the  communal  n-gime; 
three  popes,  Urban  IV,  Nicholas  III,  and  Clement 
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VI,  sixteen  cardinals,  and  more  than  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishojiw  belongetl  to  it.  Jacques  Pan- 
taloon who  became  pope  as  Urban  IV  was  a  choir 
boy,  then  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon.  He  ar- 
range<l  the  carlularium  of  the  church  of  Laon,  and  waa 
commi.ssioned  by  (iregory  IX  to  s«'ttle  the  dispute 
between  the  chapter  and  Enguerrand  de  Coucy. 
As  archdeacon  of  Ljion  he  assiste*!,  in  1245,  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  Under  the  direction  of  St.  .\nHelm 
of  Iju>n  (q.  v.),  appointed  by  Eugene  III  to  restore 
theological  studies  in  France,  the  »<'hool  in  connexion 
with  the  I>aon  cathedral  drew  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europ<'. 

The  Abbey  of  St-M6dard  at  Soissons,  founded  in 
657  by  Clotaire  I  to  receive  the  body  of  St.  M(5dard, 
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was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  Benedictine  Abbey  in 
F'rance;  it  held  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
fiefs.  Uilduin,  abbot  (822-30),  in  826  obtained  from 
Eugene  II  relics  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  (Jn'gory 
the  Great;  he  caused  the  relics  of  St.  Godard  and  St. 
Remi  to  be  transferretl  to  the  abb<>y;  he  rebuilt  the 
church  which  was  consecrated  27  .\ug.,  841,  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  8<'ventv-two  prel- 
ates. The  king  bore  the  body  of  St.  Nfi'-dard  into 
the  new  basilica.  The  church  was  pulled  down  but 
rebuilt  and  reconsecrated  in  1131  by  innocent  II,  who 
granted  those  visiting  the  church  indulgences  known 
as  "St.  MOdard's  pardons".  In  this  ablK'v  Ix»uis 
the  Pious  w!w  imprisoned  in  8.'i3,  and  there  \w  under- 
went a  public  penance.  Among  the  abbots  of  .St. 
M<klard  are:  St.  Amoul.  who  in  1081  became  Bishop 
of  Soissons;  .St.  Gerara  (close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tur>');  Cardinal  de  B<'rnis,  made  commendatory 
ablx)t  of  St.  MMard  in  17.')6.  Tlie  Ii<'ne(|ictine 
Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Soi8.<<ons  was  foundf<i  in 
660  by  Fibroin  and  his  wife  Leutrude.  The  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Tx)ngi)ont,  founded  in  1131,  counted 
among  its  monks  the  tneologian  Pierre  Cantor  f«|.  v.), 
who  died  in  1197,  and  Blessed  John  de  Montmirail 
(1 165-1217),  who  abandomnl  the  court  of  Philippe- 
Auguste  in  onler  to  Iwcome  a  monk.  The  abln-y  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Laon  wjis  founded  in  .jSO  by  Queen 
Brunchaut.    Among  its  earlier  monks  were:  St. 
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Goh.-iin,  who,  ihroush  love  of  solitude,  retired  to  a 
desert  plaee  nctir  the  Oise  and  vviis  slain  tliere;  St. 
Chii^noiilduH,  aftenvards  Bishop  of  Laon,  who  wLshed 
to  die  in  hLs  iiioiuiatery;  St.  Humbert,  first  abbot 
of  Maroilles  in  Hainaut.  The  abbey  adopted  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict.  It  was  reformed  in  961  by 
BleHScd  Malcaleinc,  a  Scotchman,  abbot  of  St. 
Michael  at  Thierache,  and  in  1643  by  the  Bene> 
dietinet  of  St.  Maur.  Among  the  abbots  of  Si. 
Vincent  were:  St.  Gerard  (close  of  the  eleventh 
century),  who  wrote  the  history  of  St.  Adelard,  abbot 
of  Corbie;  Jean  de  Nouelles  (d.  1396),  who  wrote 
a  historj'  of  the  world,  an<i  began  the  cartulary  of  hia 
moil  i>i(  ry.  The  Ahl)«  \  of  St.  John  at  Laon  was 
fouiuicd  aljout  <>'>H  l)y  St.  Salalx'rga,  who  built 
Bcven  ehurehes  there;  slu'  wa.-*  it.s  first  abbess;  St. 
AiLstruda  id.  (i-SS;  .suifce^led  her.  In  1128  the 
abbev  beoauie  a  Hetieilietiiie  inoiiiuslerv.  The  Abbey 
of  N'ogent  80U8  Couc}'  wa.H  foundiNl  in  1070  by 
AlWrie,  lord  of  Coucy.  Anioiin  its  :il)hots  wen*  St. 
GrotTroy  (end  of  eleventh  century')  and  the  historian 
Guibcrt  de  Xogent,  who  died  m  1121  and  whose 
autobioftraphy  "De  Vita  Sua"  is  one  of  the  HKiet 
intercRting  documents  of  the  century.  Under  tiie 
title  "Gesta  Dei  i>cr  Francos"  he  wrote  an  aooount 
cf  the  First  Crusade.  TheAbbeyof  CuisqrintbeDio- 
oeeeof  Laon  vras  founded  in  lllo  by  Meoed  Lueas  de 
Rouey,  dean  of  Laon,  and  fdlowed  Uie  rule  of  n«mon- 
stratensiaiui  In  the  Diocese  of  Soiasons  the  Premon- 
strateasiaas  had  tlie  abl>eys:  Chartnniw,  Valsen,-,  St. 
Yved  de  liraine,  Villera  Cotterot-;,  \':\]  Si  rn  t.  \'au- 
chrelieii,  Lieure.staurc?.    (See  1'ke.mon tkk.  .Vhhkv  of.) 

The  portion  of  the  ancient  I)io<-ew  of  No\on 
witliin  the  jurisilictiou  of  the  pre.sent  Diocese  of 
Sois.sons  incluile>s  the  town,  St-t^uentin  r.\uKusta  \'er- 
manduorunij,  where  St-<7uentin  w.ls  ni.iriyn<i  under 
Diocletian.  It  wius  the  chief  town  of  a  diocese  until 
532,  when  St.  Medard,  the  titular,  reinoviHl  the  sef> 
to  Noyon.  Abbot  I'\ilnulc  built  the  Church  of  S(- 
Quentin  in  the  eighth  ccntur>',  and  Pojk-  .Stephen  II 
blessed  it  (HIO).  From  the  time  of  Charles  Martel 
until  771,  and  again  from  844  the  abbots  of  St- 
Quentin  were  lawmen  and  counts  (A  VermandoiB. 
Imring  the  Middle  Aces  a  distinct  type  of  religious 
wehitecture  sprang  up  in  the  region  of  Soissons: 
Eugtee  Lef6\Te  Pontalis  has  neeenttr  bcooght  out 
a  irork  dealing  with  its  artistic  aflmstioos.  After 
investigation  Canon  Bou.\in  concludes  that  the  cathe- 
dral of  Laon,  as  !t  exi^it.-i,  in  not  (he  one  coa-tecrated 
in  1114  and  vLsiteil  by  Innocent  II  in  li;i'2:  that  wa.s 
the  H'stored  ancient  Romanesque  huilding:  the 
present  one  wiw  built  1150-12"2.">  I.ouis  ii  (  >utr<  iner 
(IKlti),  Robert  the  Piou.s  (<MMi),  PI.sli].  I  i  lO.'j'.t)  were 
liiioiulcil  in  Notre  Uuiiie  ile  Laon;  in  tlic  twelfth 
century  Herinaiui,  Al>l)ot  of  St.  Martin'^  of  Tournai, 
wrote  a  volume  on  the  niiracli-s  of  Not  re  Dame  of 
Laon.  The  IIotel-Dieu  of  l^ion,  one<'  known  as 
Hdtellerie  .Notre  Dame,  w.us  foundtnl  in  1019  by  the 
Laon  chanter.  The  U6te)-Diou  of  ChAteau  Tliierry 
was  founoed  m  1304  by  Jesnn^  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fair. 

Besides  the  saints  already  mentioDed,  the  following 
are  specially  honoured  as  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  diocese:  Rt.  Montanus,  hermit, 
Who  foretoUT  the  birth  of  St.  Remi  (fifth  centuty); 
St.  Mareulftis,  Abbot  of  Nanteuil  fnixth  century)  m 
the  Diocese  of  Cotitances,  who5«' relies,  transferred  to 
Corbeny  in  the  Diocese  of  L.ion,  were  visited  by  the 
kiuK.-i  of  Trance  who.  after  their  anointing  at  Reims, 
were  wont  to  go  to  the  tomb  of  St  Mareulfus  to  cure 
the  kiuR's  evil  i's4'e  Rkims,  .AnriimorKSE  op);  .'^t. 
Sigr-'ida,  mother  of  .St.  lycodagariiis,  exiled  by  Ebroin 
to  till- mona.-tery  of  Notre  Dame  at  Soissons  i.'*<'venth 
century:  St.  HunegundLs,  a  nun  from  the  monai*- 
tery  of  Ilomlilieres  (d.  c.  t)9(ti;  St.  (ffimonia,  an 
Irishwoman  martyred  at  La  Chapelle  (date  unoer- 
tab);  St.  BoetianiM  (Bosaa),  hnsbaiid  of  St.  Sab* 
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berga,  and  St.  Balduinus,  martjT,  his  son  (seventh 
century):  St.  Voel,  or  N'odoalus",  hennit  (d.  c.  720). 
Among  the  natives  of  the  dioee?4e  may  be  mentioned: 
Pierre  Ramus  (1515-72),  Racine  (1639-99),  La 
Fontaine  (l«2l-95),  Dom  Luc  d  .V(h6r>-  (1609-85), 
Charlevoix  (lt5S3-1761)j  Camille  Desmoulins  (1760- 
1794).  'llie  chief  pilgrimages  are:  Notre  Dame  de 
Liease,  a  shrine  founoed  in  the  thirteenth  eenturv, 
and  replseed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  present  ehardi;  MotraDamedePaixat  Fieulainc, 
which  dates  bade  to  1060.  Before  the  application 
of  the  Congregations  Law  (1901),  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  Soissons  Jesuits,  Trinitarians,  and  several 
teaching  congreKat  ions  of  hn  itlier^  Stiine  congr<.>- 
gatioiis  of  women  had  tlieir  oriKUi  in  the  dmce.se: 
the  Nursing  and  Teaching  Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus, 
with  mother-house  at  Sois,sons.  founded  in  1714  by 
Madaiui-  Hrulard  de  Ceiilis;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  lion  Seeours,  a  nursing  and  teaching  order, 
founde<i  in  1S<X),  with  mother-house  at  Charly; 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  nursing  and  teaching  order, 
with  mother-houf*e  at  St-Erme,  founded  in  1820  by 
the  A I  live  Chr(^>tien;  the  Franciscan  nuns  of  the 
Sacml  Heart,  a  nursing  order  founded  in  1867,  with 
mother-house  at  St-Ouentin;  the  servants  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  of  w-hoin  there  arc  two  branches, 
the  "Marys"  who  lead  a  coatemplatiye  life  and  the 
"Marthas^' who  nurse  the  sid^  they  were  founded  at 
Straabuii  in  1867  and  broui^t  to  8t<Qiiaitin  after 
the  war  of  1870-1. 

At  the  close  of  the  nmeteenlh  centunr*  the  re- 
ligious congreg.itions  in  the  diocese  had  charge  of 
40  nurseries,  2  deaf  and  dumb  scIumjIs.  1  orphan.age 
for  b()ys,  14  for  girls,  0  work  bureaus,  1  Iiorne  fur  the 
poor,  2iJ  hospitals.  10  district  nursing  liomes,  1  rt>- 
treat  hoUfM.',  anti  1  lunatic  a.sylum.  In  I'.X).").  when  the 
Conconlat  was  broken,  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of 
8oi.s.sons:  535,583  inhabitants,  39  parishes,  538 
auxiliary  parlMiHt,  and  15  euracles  Moogniaad  by  the 

State. 

Gnllia  r7.ri.,/i,irnj,  nora.  IX  (1751).  .333  SS,  5«)-603.  97S-103e: 
MMtrum..  S,&-146,  137-202,  359-M:  Fimjcbt.  Franct  PontificaU: 
Stttmu  tt  Um  CPkria,  18M);  PScMBoa,  Amnalm  d»  rfio^  tit 
JMmmm  (10  vols..  SoUoona.  1863-01);  Lcdocble,  Blot  rtUq, 

aneien  et  rruf^trrnc  ,ie.%  jMiy$  qui  formrnt  ottjmiriVhui  tr  tiint^im  m 
Soi*«m\*   i>-'i--iti>.    IsStl  ;     MarTI.V  and   I.A<  Ili>IX.   Illrt'itrt  4f 

SoUmnu  (2  vi>l»..  .Siigautu,  lti37-tt>:  &lALM;viLMt.  IlitUnrt  lU  Is 
tiU»  ih  Lam  tt  dt  tet  tMlMiiiw  ^  vols..  L«OB,  IS4S>:  BWMSSk 
Lta  npporit  drt  trtmut  atee  fel  WWIWIMM  M  Lom  te  thtmlU  r«tM 
hitloriqur  fir  ilr.iit  /r.inf,ii>  ft  Hrnnger,  XXV  (1901):  Demahiit, 
Amt'iruil  .1. 1  (^tt'vu'T  •ir  Imti  (Pfiri»,  18ftS):  FdWJR,  Sotrr  hnm* 
dr  Suiitaru,  nm  hi»l.,  »t*  f^^ittt,  ««  toowMW.  aw  obhtM*.  Mi 
Ttliqw  (2ad  ed.,  Pari*.  1835);  I.ErtvBK  PontaUB.  L'arekUrrtm* 
rrlxgiruum  Hant  VoHcUn  dioci*t  4*  SoUton*  a«  Xt*  tl  au  XI  J'  nttl$ 
12  vols..  Pwit,  ISM-T):  Borax.  U  CtMdraU  dl«  U«m  (Laos. 
isHj);  LsoooQk  HM.  d»  fa  VUb  i*  fcftiKNwrt'a  (HKjHSBHa. 

1876). 

QwHum  OoTAtr. 

Solari  (  Solario),  a  family  of  M  ilaneso  artists,  closely 
conni'cti'd  with  the  cathedral  and  with  the  Q'rtosa 
near  Pavia.  (1)  Gcikiforte  Solari,  b.  1429;  d.  14S1 . 
He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  (b.  c.  1400;  d.  1480), 
superintendent  of  the  boildSng  of  the  cathedral  and  of 
the  Certosa.  Guiniforto  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Certosa  (1465),  was  employed  on  the  Ospedale 
Maagioie,  and  was  also  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
fortioed  castle  of  the  Sforsa  family  and  of  several  of 
the  churches  of  Milan.  His  son  Pietro  Amtonio 
(d.  1493)  worked  also  for  a  time  on  the  cathedral; 
there  is  proof  that  in  117)5  he  was  still  there.  Later 
he  was  called  to  Moscow  where  he  was  employed  on 
the  rebuildinn  of  the  Kremlin  ii'i  .\.\dhea  .Soi^ri, 
painter,  b  at  Milan  about  1  lt'>.i;  d.  l'y\F).  From  1490 
he  was  ;i  inp  !  of  Giovanni  Bellini  at  Venice  and  his 
early  works  recall  this  painter,  as  for  example  a 
Mailonna  with  Saints,  paintini  in  1495  for  tlie  Church 
of  S.in  I'ieiro  at  Murano  and  now  in  the  Brera  at 
Milan.  After  his  return  to  Milan  he  cojiii^d  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  so  closely  that  he  was  considered 
the  btter'a  best  iiopil.  He  ia  TSiy  lUte  LeooaidiH 
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esppcially  in  the  treatment  of  the  heads,  plaatic  modcl- 
hng,  and  colouring.  A  beautiful  Descent  from  the 
Croas,  painted  in  1303,  is  Blill  in  exitstence.  About 
this  date  be  also  painted  manjr  portraits  and  in  tbia 
way  came  into  connexion  with  Cardinal  Charles 
d'Amboise,  for  whom  he  painted  a  number  of  pictures 
during  the  years  1507-9  at  Gaillon  in  Normandy. 
These  works  are  now  in  galleries  in  England.  Duriiy 
the  second  half  of  hb  working  period  oe  chang^  bio 
to  a  brighter  tone  and  hiB  worki  are  eanly  reoQi- 
mied  hv  the  olear,  hunmoue  oolovm  and  the  maoiier 
in  which  th^  fbw  into  and  blend  with  one  anther. 
The  School  of  Leonardo,  however,  is  always  per- 
ceptible. Among  other  paintings  belonging  to  this 
time  is  a  Madonna  with  a  Child  U'ing  on  a  cushion  to 
whom  shi'  oflfers  the  breast;  the  figures  are  surroundi-d 
by  a  beautiful  landscape.  This  pictiuv  w  in  the 
Louvre  and  lli''  s.imr  k  illt'ry  hiis  another  of  his  work.s, 
a  Salome  n'ci'iving  frotn  !hf  cxccutiourr  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  with  •h><  dt'liciito  face  turned  away 
from  the  object.  The  I'oldi-t't  zzoli  Gallery  of  Milan 
contains  a  large  number  of  his  work.s;  among  these 
are:  "Btcpo«<e  on  the  flight  to  Egj-pt"  (1515),  one  of 
the  beet  pictures  of  Leonardo's  school;  "St.  Cathe- 
rine " :  '•  St .  Ant  hony  " ;  "  The  Crowning  with  Thorns  ". 
His  laat  and  most  impkortant  work  is  the  "Assump- 
tion of  the  Blctsscil  Virgin  ",  at  the  Gertoea  near  Pavia, 
wfaidi,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  complete. 

01)  Andrea's  brother  CuimiraBO  SauaUf  oalled 
II  Gobbo,  eeulptor  and  arehiteet,  b.  at  Milan  before 
1475;  d.  in  1527.  In  1490  he  went  with  Andrea  to 
Venice  where  some  sculptures  executed  bv  hun  are 
still  in  existence.  In  1408  he  returned  to  Nlilan  nntl 
entered  the  service  of  Ludovico  .Sforza  at  who.s*'  order 
he  executi'd  his  chief  work,  the  tomb  of  Ludo\  ico'a 
wife.  The  fiRures  of  lif-atrirc  d'l'lste  and  Ludovico 
upon  th<-  toriih  lj<  I(in^  in  their  ma&sive  se\<Tity,  in- 
dividuality of  treat iiirnt,  and  technical  exielleiicies 
to  Xhi'  bt-st  works  of  the  early  Ri  iiais.sance  in  lx)in- 
hardv.  The  monument  wa.s  erectiil  in  the  Church  of 
Mania  delle  (»razie,  hut  wrus  unfortunately  destroyi-d 
at  a  later  era;  in  1821  the  two  statues  were  taken  to 
the  Certosa  near  Pavia.  Besides  these,  a  number  of 
battles  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  are  aacritK-<l  to  him: 
four  doctors  of  the  Church,  Adam  Kid  Eve,  Sebastian, 
Christ  bound  to  the  pillar.  They  are  marked  by  a 
ha  vigorous  naturalism,  the  influence  of  a  stay  at 
BooN^  «ythier  be  went  after  the  orertbrow  of  tbe 
Sfom  fiunfly.  fVom  1503  he  was  agab  in  Mibm, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
cathedral .  lie  also  designed  the  great  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Passione  at  Milan.  (4)  .\nto.nio  Solaki, 
b.  in  \3S.'2;  d.  14-15.  lie  is  called  II  Zinoako  (the 
gyps\M,  a  nickname  j)robat)lv  Riven  him  either  hei'aiitjt^ 
Eh  father  wris  apparently  a  liohemian  hlack.smilh  who 
had  emign»t<-<l  to  \'eniee.  or  from  the  wandering  life 
he  himsj-lf  le<i  until  lie  settled  permanently  in  Naples. 
He  is  said  to  lia\  i-  wurkcd  at  his  father's  trade  until 
bis  love  for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  artist  led  him 
to  turn  to  art.  A.s  at  Xapl^  he  was  very  soon  able 
to  win  tbe  favour  of  Queen  Joanna,  it  was  not  long 
before  hi-  Ixn  anic  the  most  important  painter  of  the 
eapitaL  Ue  founded  a  .school  which  produced  a  num- 
ber of  masters  of  moderate  ability.  His  most  im- 
Mtaot  mirkt  which  ia  also  the  beat  produetion  of 
Ncapofitan  painting  at  that  period,  ■  a  anea  of 
twoBtv  freoooee  in  the  court  of  a  monaatery  near  San 
Serwbio  which  show  traces  of  the  faifluenoe  of  tlw 
schools  of  Venice  and  Ferrara.  They  represent  the 
life  of  St.  BeniKiict  ami  contain  a  large  number 
of  lifelike  figures  in  dignified  and  graceful  jxjsitions. 
His  "Carrving  of  the  Cros.s"  in  the  f'hurch  of  .San 
Donienico  NlagKi'ire  ;ind  a  "  Madonna "  in  tin-  niii>eiim 
at  Naples  show  iifitMlit\-  of  conception  romlnne<i  with 
a  viRorotis  reali>in  .">antim>  Snt.\Ki,  architect 

andsculptor,  b.  at  Como,  Upper  Italy;  d.  l&lti.  He  ia 
beat  known  by  his  share  in  the  eoMtnutioiD  of  tbe 


cathedral  nt  SalzburK:  he  onitimented  the  ])alai  e  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  with  statues. 

.Aloe.  Lt  jnlturr  lirlla  Zlny  iro  ntl  cAumCTO  ih*  S.  Stttrino  in  JVo* 
voli,  dinotatiti  t  faUi  deUai  ttta  dt  S.  Btntdttte  (Maple«,  1S36); 
XIoACHlMl,  Mtmarif.  drlla  nin  di  Anionio  Solnri,  drilo  U  Zingaro, 
mttori  Venttiano  (Venice.  1828);  Frizconi,  H  Soiloma.  Guadrnxio 
renri,  Andrta  Soiari  illtuUrali  iit  trt  nprrt  in  Milano  rtttnttmenti 
neuperaU  in  Arek.  ifor.  arte,  IV  (Rome,  ISQl):  VcNTViti,  Bin4 
rnmlHekammU  marmorgruppt  ten  Cruto/aro  Solari  in  Mittk.  /imI. 
JilBr.  fCMk.  V  aaatbroek.  U84).  2e6-«». 

.Bma  KumiscainiyT. 

Solemni^  (from  Lat.  sold  and  onniM),  a  yearljjr 
celebration,  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  intrinaifi 
or  extrinsic  pomp  with  which  a  feast  is  celebrated. 
Intritxsic  aolanaity  ariaea  from  the  faet  that  the  fcaafc 
is  pntnarnm  for  the  entire  Gbureb,  or  for  a  apeeial 
place,  beeauae  in  itaaaint  waa  bom,  lived,  or  died;  or 
because  his  relies  are  honoured  there.  Extrinme 
solemnity  is  added  by  ferialio,  by  the  numV>er  of  saere<I 
nuiiisters,  decoration  of  the  church  or  adjoininR  streets, 
tlie  ringing  of  bells,  the  number  of  i  ntiiUcs.  costly 
vestments,  ci<:.  In  the  "  Roman  Martyrolony  "  Easter 
Sunday  is  announce<l  an  the  '■solemnity  of  solemni- 
ties"; the  first  Sunday  of  October,  as  the  solemnity  of 
the  Rosary  of  the  Nfost  Blcftsetl  Virgin  Mary.  The 
term  "solemnity"  is  also  used  in  contracts,  especially 
matrimonjr,  in  votive  MaaacB,  In  Yowa,  and  in  eede* 
aiaatieal  triala. 

FRANcaa  MnMBHAir. 

Soloanig,  AnsBT  or,  a  Benedictine  mooaatoy 
in  Department  of  8BrthejiearSablA,FhyBee.  Itwas 
fomided  in  1010  by  Qeoffrnr,  seigneur  of  aa  » 
priory  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  St-PScne  de  la 

Couture  at  Le  Mans.  During  the  Hundi«d  Yeaw' 
War  it  wiuH  twice  pillaged  find  once  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  .4part  from  these  disjwters  its  history 
was  uneventful  for  .several  centuries.  Tnward.s  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  rehuiidinK  of  the 
church  was  coramencfsl,  Prior  I'hilibert  de  la  Croix 
changing  it  from  basilica  form  to  tliat  of  a  Latin 
cross.  Ills  succes.'ior,  Jean  Bou^ler  (I  ■)05-l.'j5(l),  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  the  church,  a<ldcd  the  tower, 
and  rebuilt  the  cloisters,  8acri.sty,  and  librar>'.  Under 
his  direction  two  famous  grrnij)s  of  statuary,  known 
as  the  "Saints  of  .Soktinies".  were  set  up  in  tbft 
church.  It  is  not  known  for  1 1  rtain  who  the  aculptoiB 
were,  but  the  groups  w.  ri'  j-robably  the  wonc  of 
several  handa.  'Theiy  are  placed  in  the  two  traoseptal 
du^Kls  and  form  one  of  tlie  eUef  attiaotiona  of  tbe 
place.  One  npreemta  the  entombment  of  Our  Lord 
and  the  other  varioua  epfaodea  of  tlie  IMoun  of  Oor 
Lady.  The  groups  contain  d^t  and  6fteen  life-size 
figures  respectively,  besides  vanous  subsidiary-  figures, 
and  are  adorned  with  b.xs-reliefs  tuid  otlier  sful|)turai 
onuuiientiition.  Some  of  the  faces,  notal)ly  that  of 
M.ary  Magdalen,  are  wonderfully  expri  vsp.  ,  ;  that  of 
.Iosej)h  of  .\rimathea  is  sup|>os<*(l  to  ]>>■  a  jiortrait  of 
King  Rene  (li.  1  ISO).  In  the  -i\te.  irii  eetiturv"  these 
masterjiiecfs  were  in  danger  of  hcinR  di-stro\'«>d  by  the 
Huguenots  and  other  Iconoclasts,  but  tlie  monies  sjived 
them  by  erecting  barricades.  Jean  H<jugler  was  the 
last  Regular  Prior  of  Solcsmes,  a  succession  of  com- 
mendatory priors  being  appointed  after  his  death. 
In  1664  the  monastery  was  absorbed  by  the  Congr^a- 
tion  of  St.  Maur,  and  in  1722  it  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  churdi,  oitirelv  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  1701  it  waa  auppreaaeo  and  the  buildings  paaaed 
into  private  handa,  ao  remuning  for  forty  yeara.  In 
1S.31  the  property  was  put  up  for  sale,  and  Dom 
Prosper  flu^ranger,  then  a  young  jiriest  of  twenty- 
seven,  who  htui  been  bom  in  the  neiglib<)urh<KMl  and 
had  long  lamented  its  state  of  desecration,  was  in- 
spired to  acrjuire  it  and  restore  it  to  (io<l  and  the 
Church  as  a  home  of  mon;i.'<ti'-  life  He  set  about 
raising  the  ne<-essar\'  funds.  hnu(.:lil  liie  eniiri-  proi.)- 
erty,  and,  with  five  other  like-minded  zealous  priests, 
took  poaBeaaton  in  1833.  Three  years  later,  mth  tlie 
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full  appiov:il  of  tlic  Bishop  of  Le  Mhiw,  they  corn- 
mcncfd  iht-  Ik'iu  ilii  tine  lifo.  In  1837  Dtnti  (lui'Tutincr 
was  profesfiod  Kmiiic  :inii  u  (v\y  iiioiiths  LiUt  Fopi- 
Gregory  XVI  raii^iti  Soli-smcs  to  tin-  rank  uf  ablwy, 
naming  Dom  GuteuitiiT  tirst  :ihii<*t  :uiii  fornialiy 
erecrting  at  the  same  time  the  new  "Congregation  of 
France  '  vdih  .Sfilcsmes  as  the  motlier-houtie  and  it8 
abbot  a»  sajH-rior-general.  In  course  of  time  daug;htcr- 
houaes  ha\e  been  founded  from  Solcsmes,  viz:  Ligug6 
Silos  in  Spain  (1S.S0),  Gianfeuil  (1S92),  and 
Fontanctlo  vlMK]), — these  four  being  old  monaffteriea 
TCrtoced;  alau  new  foundationa  at  AlarseiUea  (1805^, 
Farnborough  in  England  and  Wi^ue  (1805),  Pana 
;i803)t  and  Keqpman  (1897).  Since  ita  natoration 
)1e»nes  has  been  dissolved  by  the  fVeneh  Govern- 
ment no  less  than  four  times.  In  IHHO,  1SH2,  and  Ism 
the  inoiik.H  were  ejeete<l  by  force  but,  receiving  ho»- 
pit;iliiy  in  the  iifidhlxmrhood,  s<u(rc<'<iiHl  ciieh  time 
in  n  -<>nterinK  <ti<  ir  ;(l>lif>y.  At  llif  tiual  expulsion  in 
I'.Xlli  till  y  Wi-n-.  like  tlic  other  religious  of  I'rniice, 
obliKt'l  Id  leH\-e  ilie  country.  Ik-lween  the  years  IsiK) 
and  HHH)  :iu  entirely  new  and  iinixitsitiK  tiiiiri:i,stery 
had  bet-n  aililed  to  the  existing  buildings,  which  had 
beeome  t'Hi  sin:ill  for  the  growing  community. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  monks  g<»t  aettle<l  in  it 
when  they  were  driven  forth.  They  then  estal)lishe<i 
themticlvea  in  the  Lsle  of  Wight,  when;,  after  a  few 
years'  sojoum  in  a  rented  house  at  .\ppuUlureombe, 
Ihey  have  now  nearly  completed  the  btulding  of  a  new 
abbey  at  Quarr,  on  what  was  formerly  monnatio 


property. 
The  eat 


lie  eommnmtv  of  Solesmm  has  achieved  a  wodd- 
wide  reputation  for  it^  erudition  and  its  devotk>a  to 
monairtic  and  liturgical  studies,  the  foundation  for 
which  WHS  laid  by  Dom  Gu^ranger  hinuielf .  Amongst 
those  who  have  thus  brought  fame  to  the  abbey  ni.iv 
be  mentioned  Dom  IMtra,  afterwards  cardinal  uiid 
Librarian  at  the  Vatican,  Dom  Pothi«»r.  Dom  Cabrol, 
Dom  F^rotin,  Dom  Moequereau,  Dom  He-<si-,  Dom 
^Juentin,  and  Dom  L«>elercq.  Hut  the  greatest  work, 
nerhajw.  done  by  the  monks  of  -"^otesmes,  and  that 
for  which  they  are  best  known,  has  been  the  restora- 
tion of  the  true  Gregorian  chant  of  the  Chun  h.  Dom 
GucrtinRer  s<>t  himself  the  task  of  resuscitating  soutid 
litiirgi<-:il  traditions  in  France  at  a  time  when  such 
were  ut  their  lowj-st  ebb.  He  revived  the  accent  and 
ritytbm  of  plainsong,  which  had  b<x>n  lost,  and  in 
iestr)ring  the  true  text  of  the  chant  he  laid  aonn  the 

Erineipic,  which  haa  ainoebeen  always  strictly  adhered 
I,  that  irtien  various  manuscripbi  of  diffennt  periods 
and  places  agreed  on  a  version,  there  ensted  tm  most 
correct  text.  He  satmstod  the  work  to  Df>m  JtuisioiLs 
and  Dom  PotUer,  the  latter  producing  his  "]a'b 
Mflotiies  Gr^'gorii'nnes"  in  IHSO  and  the  "Lilier 
Gnwluali-s"  in  1SS.3.  Tlicsi-,  as  well  as  many  other 
publicatioiu;.  wi  re  ;ill  printe<l  at  the  Solcsmes  Im- 
print'^rie.  wlmh  for  in  my  yean<  was  an  imfmrtant 
apjKiu^iH"'  of  the  ahhrv.  riifurt itiiately  ilie  entire 
platil  WiUi  r-i inii-ratr<i  \)y  I'reneh  j^o^eriimcnt  at 
the  Bupprfssioii  arel  -^inre  <h«  ii  ihr'  Solesmes  boolcs 
have  been  printed  by  Des^iit'^'  of  Tovirnai.  Dom 
Pothier  followeil  the  KeiuLs-Cambrai  edition  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  .•shelter  hiin.self  under  the  authority 
it  still  possesHccl,  though  th(>  still  higher  authority  of 
Ratisbon  proved  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  Through  this 
desire  to  be  conciliatory,  and  abo  the  InsufTiciency  of 
manuscripts,  the  absence  of  any  competent  check,  and 
the  want  of  practical  preparatory'  trial,  the  earlier 
Solesmes  editions  wen>  bound  to  be  defective  Hnt 
ibey  served  their  purpose  in  the  return  to  antiutiity 
and  have  formed  the  t>asi8  for  further  research.  lX>m 
Pothier's  pion«'er  labours  have  been  fo||owe<l  by  those 
of  Dohi  Moequereau,  whose  great  work  has  been  the 
personal  training  of  the  iSolesmea  Schola,  which  hiw 
mdin.-otly  influenced  many  others,  and  the  publication 
of  the  "  Pal^igraphie  Musicalo".  By  mcana  of 
pbotogtaphio  lepioduetMuis  of  soorea  of  manuaeripts 


from  all  the  principal  lihrarie.s  of  Europe,  a  far  greater 
I  ie>;ree  of  exactness  ha^j  been  bti  ui  ed  than  was  possible 
with  mere  transcripts  which  might  contain  copyists' 
errors.  The^o  rf|5ro<luetirtns  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  stuiiied  at  Soliwines  ami  the  variants  of 
the  different  melodies  cluasihed  according  to  their 
school  or  church  of  origin,  date,  etc.  Intrinsic'  qualities 
also  have  boen  carefully  considered  in  deciding  on  the 
most  correct  and  univerMl  version,  but  when  these 
criteria  have  proved  insufficient  preference  has 
been  given  to  the  Roman  version,  when  there  has 
Iii4>pened  to  be  one.  This  method  of  selection  is 
deaeribed  in  detail,  with  examples,  in  the  Uttle  bio- 
ehiire  of  Dom  Ca^  and  Dom  Moequereau  refefred 
to  in  the  bibliography.  The  hdiours  of  the  Solesmes 
fathers  received  the  highest  ixwsible  recognition  in 
1904,  when  Pope  Pius  X  (Motu  Proprio,  25  April, 
1904)  entrustetl  "partieiil;irl\-  to  the  monks  of  the 
French  Congregation  and  to  the  munasterj-  of 
SolcNintss"  the  work  of  preparing  an  official  ^'atican 
(slition  of  the  Church's  Chant  ,  and  appoint<yi  a  Com- 
HiisHion  for  the  purix)ee  with  Dom  I'otiiier  as  ita 
president.  The  Gradual  has^  already'  appear^  and 
the  Antiphonal  is  in  preparatko.  (See  GoteaifOmi» 
Prosper  I^orts  Pascal.) 

I'lTHA,  W.viu'ri  s.ile^mtnt*  (Paris,  1S5'J-S);  GullHAKaER, 
Ettat   tn^tiiriqM  ttur  labbajft  d»  Sotttmen    ll^   Macut,  lMti>: 

Hotmx,  Dom  CouturifT  (Aasrrs.  IHtiu);  David.  Lm  §rtmde» 
abbayti  dt  l'a*eitirHt  (Lille.  1907):  Cauix  jur*  MVOQesaBAU. 
fUimeluuU  ami  SaUimu  <tr.,  Ixmidaia,  IMM). 

Q.  CmiAM  AuioK. 

Soli,  ji  tituliir  H'C  in  CN-prus.  sufTnigan  of  Salamis. 
.Soli  \v;ls  an  iiaporlant  port  on  tlw;  (Jlariu.s,  on  the 
sorith'Tii  side  of  the  western  portion  of  QiTirus  It 
w:ls  an  Athenian  colony  founded  bv  Dcmophon.  son 
of  Thest'us,  or,  aeeonllnj;  to  another  tnidition.  by 
I'lialerus  and  .\eamas.  .\t  first  eane<l  (l^pea.  it  \v:us 
transferred  to  a  better  site  by  Philoe\'pnis,  Kinn  of 
iEpea,  on  the  suggestion  of  >Solon,  from  whom  it  ^t 
ita  new  name,  becoming  the  capital  of  one  of  the  niiu- 
kingdoms  in  the  island.  It  possessed  temples  of 
Aphrodite  and  Iflis.  The  rest  of  ita  histoiy  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient 
gnognphers.  Its  ruins,  called  Poloa  Chora,  or  old 
town,  arc  near  the  viUai»  of  Karavostast,  about  two 
miles  north-west  of  Letlca.  Its  first  bisliop  was  St. 
Auxibiusi,  whoae  nsme  occurs  in  the  "  Roman  Martyr> 
ology"  on  19  February;  he  is  sauI  to  have  heen 
baptized  by  John  Mark,  tiie  companion  of  ,St.  Bama- 
bua,  and  to  have  had  for  successors  another  Auxibius, 
his  disciple,  and  !iis  brother  ThcmLstanor.a.s.  'I'hc 
feajHU-i  of  two  other  bi.sliops  of  Soli,  St.  Mareellus  and 
St.  Eutychius,  are  celebrated  in  the  (ins  k  Clmreh. 
Another,  Peter.  pn)bably  a  lei;cndary  clianwter,  is 
mentioned  in  the  eali  tular  of  tlu-  .\byssinian  Church 
on  2  Januanr'.  We  hnd  htter.  l^viigrius.  431;  Epi- 
phanius,  4.')1 ;  Stratonicus,  <iSO;  Eu.stHthius.  7S7;  Leon- 
tius,  1222;  Nibo,  1260;  Xeophytus,  died  in  1301: 
Leo,  his  successor;  Theophan<>s,  towards  the  clt>s*e  of 
the  Venetian  occupation.  During  this  occupation  Soli 
was  the  residence  of  the  HLshop  of  licucosia.  We  hew 
also  of  a  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Soli  in  1Q60,  owing 
doubtless  to  a  tempoinuy  reetiwatiaa  of  the  see  by  the 
Greeks. 

.Smith.  Difi.  of  Orttk  and  Roman  Gtng.  (Iximlon,  IS70).  «.  v.; 
I.t;  <^i  lKN,  r>iVpi«  chrititiuntt:  II  (PuriB.  1740),  1071:  EeuEL. 
tlitriirrhi'i  eathftlicii  meiiti  trti.  I.  4SI:  Hackett,  A  Ui'tury  of 
tht  Ortlwlox  Church  of  Cyprut  (IvOmion,  1901).  241)  •q..323  »q. 

S.  P^iois. 

Soliettnittoin  (Lat.  MliieUan),  technically  in  caiMNii 
law  the  crime  m  maUnc  ine  of  the  Sacrament  of 

Penance,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  others  into  sins  of  lust.  The  Church  leiria- 
I  ition  on  this  point  is  verj'  severe,  and  nuineroiis 
iMipes  have  denounce«l  this  crime  vehemently  and 
dccreril  [mnislirnents  for  its  commission.  Tie-  prin- 
cipal document  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Ciregon*  XV, 
"Univeni  Gre^"  (30  Aug.,  1022),  eonfinned  by  the 
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Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV,  "  Sacramentum  pceni- 
tentis"  (1  June,  1721).  There  ore,  in  addition,  a 
number  of  other  pontifical  Gonstitutions  and  Decrees 
flf  the  Holy  Office  on  the  same  subject,  notably  thoee 
of  27  Sept.,  1724,  20  Feb.,  1867,  and  20  Julv,  1880. 
The  crime  of  aoUidtalio  ad  tvrpia  is  defined  as  Uw 
soliciting  anv  penon  to  earnal  nn,  to  be  oomimtted 
vii-ith  hiin:M?lf  or  another,  by  an^  priest  secular  or 
rejnilnr.  itniiKHliutely  before,  durm^.  or  immediately 
aftiT  -acriiincntal  confrssion,  or  on  (lie  occasion  of 
or  uri  i'-r  pretext  of  coiifi'ssion,  or  in  the  confessional 
Itfu  li  or  in  :iny  other  nhici-  KenoraUy  uaod  for  hearing 
oonffjvHion.-i,  or  in  a  place  rnown  by  the  fx-nitent  to 
make  a  confession,  and  this  whether  a  s;ii'r;imental 
confession  \ie  actually  rn.Klc  or  not.  Moreover,  the 
crime  of  solicitation  may  be  committed  not  merely  by 
words,  but  also  by  signs  or  other  expre."vsive  actions, 
or  by  a  letter  to  be  reail  then  or  aftorwurds.  If  any 
peniumt  has  been  thus  solicited  to  sin,  he  or  she  cannot 
oe  absolved  by  any  confessor  until  the  penitent 
actually  denounces  the  delinquent  priest  to  the  proper 
ecelewMtlaJ  authority  or  promises  to  maki  i>  li 
deniinelaUoa  m  aooA  as  posaible.  Even  thoush  the 
wicked  eonfeaMir  has  rinee  amended  hia  fife;,  or  (bough 
the  crime  of  solieitation  took  niaee  iMHBQr  yvais  tm, 
the  obtifcation  of  denouncing  nim  ai^  leinaina,  oe* 
cause  the  law  is  made,  not  merely  to  procure  amend- 
mt'nt.  but  al!*o  to  inflict  punishment.  If  the  penitent, 
without  sufficient  cause,  d<i<  H  mtt  make  the  ((i-mnieia- 
tion  within  a  month  from  the  time  he  <)r  .nhe  has 
leamc^l  the  obligation  to  do  so.  excommunication  is 
incurre<4  tpao  facto.  When  the  nexliKence  harf  IhK'H 
repaired,  mix  approved  jirics;  tiiii\  :il)siil\c  from  the 
exwinuiunication.  If  the  penitent  ha.s  reasonable 
ground  for  fearing  serious  damage  to  self  ^r  family 
from  a  formal  denimciation,  some  other  method  of 
informing  on  the  deUnquent  prieat  may  be  sought  for. 
The  denunciation  is  to  be  nutde  to  the  bishop  of  the 
place  where  the  penitent  lives.  If  the  soBflitiBf 
priest  be  of  another  diocese,  the  ordinary  of  the  peiaon 
aohcited  will  forward  the  denunciation  to  the  iliahop 
of  (ho  aceuaed  ooofeaaor.  The  deouncitttkm  muat  be 
eworn  to  and  be  made  peraonaav  and  by  word  of 
mouth  if  poasible.  It  may  also  be  done,  in  special 
c:i'*es,  by  writing  or  bv  a  thin!  party.  When  the 
defumeiation  is  made  by  letter,  it  must  be  signed 
with  full  name  and  addres.s.  and  must  be  a  circura- 
!itaTiMal  accnii:it  of  tile  alli  i:;<  d  <Tirnc.  Whether  the 
pfriit'-iit  l  otiscntdl  to  the  -j ilicitation  or  iini  need 
not  be  i'\pr>-ssed.  Uishop^  arc  directed  to  p.iv  no 
attention  wliatever  to  anoiiyniou."  letter?*  of  denuncia- 
tion- On  the  receipt  of  the  arrusution.  the  eci-lcsla.s- 
tical  authority  makes  inquin.'  as  to  the  n  tiutation 
and  reliability  of  the  accuser.  If  the  eonfe.s.sor  be 
found  guiltv.  he  is  subject  to  suspeasion  from  the 
exercise  of  his  orders,  privation  of  hi.s  benefieeOi  dig> 
aities.  and  offices  with  perpetual  inability  to  receive 
auch  again.  Regulars,  m  addition,  lose  the  right  of 
votinB  Of  being  voted  for  in  the  chapter  of  their 
teUiiotia  order.  Benediei  XIV  added  perpetual 
exclusion  from  celebrating  Mass.  While  the  Church 
is.  thus  severe  on  delinquent  confeseors,  she  is  equally 
careful  to  protect  innocent  priests  from  calumnious 
charc»-?<-  If  any  one  falsely  denoimce  a  confeseor  on 
the  '  iiarge  of  solicitation,  the  caluminator  can  obtain 
ftb-^'luf ion  for  tlie  jK-rjuretl  fals<»h<XMl  only  from  the 
pop-  liitns»lf.  exci  jit  at  the  point  of  death. 

f*HTiK-M*KriN.  Manual  of  Moral  Throlimi/.  |[  iN.'W  York. 
inOHi.  FtaatBi*.  BMialketn  canoniea,  II  (Rome,  ISOl),  ■.  v. 
/:  ,..i//j«iiriiM.  «rt.  v;  I'&v^.,  V^II,  ».  V.  SoUiritnlio,  wheit-  the  pon- 
tirii-kl  'locumcntji  are  ipven  in  full.  OiaauU  alao  worica  on  moral 
thmlncy  IB  (i^nprBl.  c.  ■.:  Sabrtti-BaIIHRIT.  Comprmlium 
tktaiogiv  moral u  (New  York.  Ifl02);  Tavxtok,  Tht  Laic  oj  Iht 

Chmtk  (Undaa.  IMS),  a,  v.  MitaaHm.   

WtLUAM  H.  W.  FAXmHO. 

SoliinOas  Superiors. — A  prefecture  Apostolic  in 
the  State  of  Amasonas,  Brastl,  erected  ^  a  decree  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Oonaiatoiy,  38  Uagr,  IMO. 


The  territory*  of  this  prefecture  forma  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive Diocese  of  Manaos  or  of  Amasonas,  from  which 
it  was  separated  at  the  same  time  with  the  territoiy 
of  Toffd.  which  last  forms  another  pcefecture  Apoo* 
tolic.  SoUmAes  is  situated  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amaaon  and  the  River  Jaonra.  a  tributary  of  the 
former;  the  territorv  is  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  watercourses  and  natural  canals.  The  region  luis 
as  yet  been  little  explored,  and  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  is  t  he  cit^'  with  all 
the  rogion.s  along  the  tributaries  of  the  .\niazon.  In 
recent  year-  the  Holy  .S<"<'  \v,\.<  devoted  it.-;  attention 
to  the  problem  of  evangelizin^j  these  va.-*t  but  si)ar.'-ely 
populated  regions.  The  mission  of  Solimoe.s  is  in- 
trusted to  the  Capuchin  Fathers.  (See  ".Acta  S. 
Sedia",  Boom,  1  July,  1910.) 

U.  Benigni. 

Solomon. — Our  sources  for  the  study  of  the  life, 
reign,  and  character  of  Solomon  are  III  Kings  i-xii; 
and  II  Par.  i-ix.  Solomon  (Heb.,"i':rt  "peaceful"), 
aL^  called  Jedidiah,  i.  e.,  "beloved  of  Yahweh",  was 
the  second  son  of  David  by  his  wife,  BMhffhiiiba,  and 
the  acknowledged  favourite  of  hia  fMier.  Thia  m«r 
have  been  dtw  partly  to  the  faet  that  he.  as  a  hue  off- 
spring, ocmaiderablv  younger  than  Da'Hd'a  other  sons, 
was  bom  in  his  father's  old  age,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
tense love  of  David  for  Bathsheba  and  the  beaut  ifid 
qualities  of  Solomon  himself.  Solomon  wjks  not  the 
logical  heir  to  the  throne,  but  David  ci>iiferrei|  it  ujion 
him  instead  of  his  other  brothert!,  and  in  doing  so  he 
committed  no  wrong  according  to  Israelitish  idejis. 
Solomon  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  or  at  least  no  older  than  this,  and  hi.H  succes^sful 
reign  of  fortj'  years  speak.H  well  for  his  intelligence, 
ability,  and  statesmanship.  His  reign  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  his  fattier.  It  was  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  incident,  and  was  marked  by  none  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  were  so  notable  a  feature 
in  the  career  of  David.  Enjoying  for  the  most  part 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  set  free 
from  the  troubles  that  menaced  him  at  homiL  8cA>- 
noa  waa  enahiad  to  devote  himaelf  fuUy  to  the  ia- 
ternal  organiaatioB  of  hia  IdiMPlon  and  the  embeUish- 
ment  of  his  Gotirt.  In  nartieular  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  defence  of  tne  country  (including  the  con- 
struction of  fortresses),  the  administration  of  ju.stice, 
the  development  of  tnule,  and  the  craOtUHl  01  a 
tional  temple  to  tl>e  .Mniiglity. 

The  territory  over  wiiich  sovereignty  is  claimed  for 
Solomon  by  the  historian  of  III  Kin^r.s  extended  from 
the  Iyi|)hrates  to  theUiverof  l'K>i>t  \ii  Arish),  or,  to 
name  tin-  citit  s  at  the  limits  of  his  realms,  from  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsiicus)  to  Gaza  (ill  Kings,  iv,  24).  The 
aooount  of  hxa  reign  shows  that  even  his  father's  d(^ 
minions  were  not  retained  by  him  unimpaired.  But 
if  some  of  the  outlying  portions  of  David's  cmpiret 
such  as  Damascus  an<1  Edom,  wore  lost  by  Solomon, 
the  integrity  of  the  actual  soil  of  Israel  was  securea 
alike  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  strung  positions 
(including  Haior,  Mcgiddo,  one  or  both  of  tne  fieth- 
horons,  and  Baalath)  and  bv  the  mabtenanoe  (rf  a 
large  force  of  war-chariots.  Of  the  cities  selected  for 
fortification  Hazor  guarded  the  northern  frontier,  Me- 
giddo  protected  the  plain  of  K.s<lra'lon,  whilst  the 
Betli-horons,  with  B:uilatli.  commatuleil  the  Valley  of 
.\ijalon,  thus  defending  the  capital  against  an  attack 
from  the  maritime  jilain.  A<Iditional  S4'curity  in  this 
direction  wa-s  obtained  by  t!ie  aci;iii-i'i  )ii  of  Gezer. 
This  city  luul  hitherto  been  li'ft  in  the  hand  of  the 
C.'in.'vinites.  anil  came  info  .'^ilomon's  power  by  a  mar- 
riage alliance  with  Egypt.  Under  David,  Isnwl  h.id 
become  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Eia.stern  poli- 
tics, and  the  Phartioh  found  it  prudent  to  secure  its 
friendship.  The  Pharaoh  was  pn>bablv  PsieukhaOp 
nit  (Psebkhan)  II,  the  last  kins  of  the  2l8t  dynasty, 
who  bad  his  capital  at  Zoan  (Taaia),  and  mud  over 
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the  Delta.  Solomon  wedded  his  rlauglitcr;  :ind  the 
Egyptian  wvereigDj  having  attaokrd  aiid  burnt  Grzrr 
and  (lestro\-e<l  thu  (J;iii!i!uul(j  inbiibitanta,  bestowed  it 
as  a  dowry  upon  the  prinncvs.  It  was  now  relniilt  iitnl 
made  a  fortified  city  of  Solomon.  In  Jcru.sjilom  itM'lf 
additional  defences  were  toriMtructrd,  and  the  capitiil 
was  further  adorned  by  tlic  (  root  ion  of  tlio  tonjpli-  and 
the  royal  palaces  described  below,  in  view  of  the 
trade  route  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  the  possession  of  the 
ports  of  Edom  gave  to  IstmL  TuDiir  (perhapis  Hasc- 
xon  Tamar)  was  likewise  fortmiBd.  Cities  had  also  to 
be  built  for  the  looeption  and  support  of  the  fone  of 
dbariots  and  oamdiy  wiuob  the  king  nmiotaiiwd,  and 
wtiieb  ha  seems  to  fasm  been  tbe  fint  to  intnMuee 
mtothearmieeof  brael.  This  force  is  stated  to  bave 
consisted  of  1400  chariota  and  12,000  horsemen  (III 
Kings,  X,  2fi).  The  numbers  of  the  foot-soldiery  are 
not  given,  ]  i  r  i  q>.s  because,  bein^  u  militia  and  not  a 
atanuing  Atmy,  was  only  mustered  when  there  was 
0ccasi(m  for  its  wrvices;  but  tlie  levies  available  were, 
probably,  not  inferior  to  those  which  the  nation  could 
raise  at  the  close-  of  David's  reign. 

Solomon's  foreign  policy  was  one  of  international 
friendsliip  and  peace.  His  relation  willi  tlie  Pharaoh 
of  Egypt  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  the  same 
may  oe  said  of  his  relation  with  liis  other  great  neigh- 
bour. Tlirain,  King  of  Tyre,  and  lord  of  the  Phcenician 
Riviera  which  lies  betwestt  Lebanon  and  the  sea.  To 
iiim  belonged  the  faOMHls  oedar  forests,  and  the  no  less 
famoua  art  isans  of  Gabal  were  his  subjects.  Solomon 
formed  with  him  a  eoawmaat  tveaty,  surrendering 
eertain  tofma  on  the  northern  iiNuitiier  (III  Kings,  ix, 
11)  in  eicohange  for  floats  of  timber  conveyed  to  jopptk 
and  skilled  workmen  lent  him  for  woodHsarving,  stone- 
fashioning,  and  bronse-casting.  What  Solomon 
gained  by  the  alliance  was  knowledge  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian manner  of  tradiiiR.  As  ruler  of  Eldom  he  had 
potidtssion  of  the  jxtrt  of  Eloth,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Here  he  built  ships  and  sent  his  own  ser- 
vants, under  Phttnii  ian  masters,  to  trade  with  Arabia. 
The  profits  went  into  the  kin^j's  coffers.  As  Arabia 
was  a  gold-protluoing  country,  we  nped  not  suppose 
that  South  Africa  was  reacheil  by  these  fleets. 
Whether  the  commerce  of  India  readied  iutn  by  this 
route  is  not  certain.  The  list  of  products  imported  has 
sometimes  been  interpreted  in  this  sense.  But  one  or 
two  obscure  words  in  a  comparatively  late  text  can 
hardly  estabUsh  the  conclusion.  The  money  value  of 
tbe  importationfl,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents ina 
single  yvyamtt  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 

SMomon^i  mtemal  policy  was  one  of  justioe  mi 
oonoentn^n  of  power  and  authority.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  David's  policy  and  reign  of  re- 
missness and  incoherence  was  improved  upon  by  Solo- 
mon's stern  administration  and  equanimity.  He  also 
took  steps  tf)  make  tlie  royal  authf)rity  stronger,  more 
efficient,  and  more  far-reaehinii,  ehiefly,  im  far  as  our 
records  go,  witli  a  \  iew  t<>  tlic  eojleeiion  of  revenue  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  army,  which  latter,  apparently, 
he  did  not  know  how  to  use.  We  have  a  lon^ier  list  ot 
ministers.  Davida  government  included  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, a  captain  of  the  mcrcenarj'  guard,  a 
6up(  riintendent  of  foroiid  labour,  a  recorder,  a  scribe 
and  prioKt.-;,  and  a  "king's  friend".  In  addition  to 
these,  Solorooo  had  a  superintendent  of  prefects  and  a 
master  of  the  household.  A  more  striking  innovation 
was  the  divL<iion  of  the  countr>'  into  twelve  districts, 
sach  under  a  royal  reprearntative  or  prefect,  chai^ged 
with  the  duty  of  provisioning  the  Court  month  by 
month,  "rhis  divkioD  lanzely  ignored  the  andent 
tribes,  and  seems  to  show  that  the  tribal  system  was 
pkOiitsing  away.  Like  most  fjowerful  rulers,  Solomon 
signalized  his  reiL;n  Ity  niinnerou.s  splendid  buildings, 
ami  for  this  purposi'  iii.id.r  extensive  use  of  the  eorvee 
or  forced  labour.  'I  his  ai;  iiii  led  to  increased  e\er'i<iri 
of  authority  by  the  central  government;  and,  inci- 
dentally, tlic  complete  snbjUBBtion  of  tbe  Camumites 
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w:vs  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  bear  the  main 
ixtrtion  of  this  burden.  According  to  our  present  bib- 
lical data,  tNjlornon  went  beyond  any  ancient  monarch 
in  the  luxury  of  the  harem.  Tlie  enormous  numb<'r  of 
wivt-s  (700 1  and  concubines  (.'500;  attributed  to  hiuj 
must  be  made  up  by  counting  ah  the  female  slaves  of 
the  palace  among  the  concubines.  Even  then  the  fig- 
ures must  be  groaidy  exaggerated.  Klostcrmann  has 
wisely  remarked  that  the  two  items  are  not  in  the 
ri^ht  pronortion,  and  he  is  inclined,  and  we  think 
with  go<jd  reason,  to  susi)ect  that  70  wives  and  300 
ooacubines  was  toe  original  statement  of  the  sacred 
nanator. 

The  buikliag  operations  ofSokmim  were  on  a  b»ge 
aoale  and  of  a  remarkable  magnitude  and  splendour. 

Besides  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  temple  he  suc- 
ceeded in  emulating  the  great  kin^s  of  Western  Asia 
and  Egj-pt  by  building  for  hirn.s(>lf  m  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, palaces,  houses,  and  gardens.  (See  Temple 
OF  .lERf.SALEM.)  In  the  erection  of  these,  tldrteen 
years  were  spent  as  well  as  a  larfte  sum  of  money,  while 
thousands  of  labourers  and  craftsmen  were  employed. 
The  rojjil  rpsi<lpnce  embraced  several  distinct  Struc- 
ture*) :  (1)  The  lious«>  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (so 
named  from  the  quantity  of  cedar-wood  used  in  it), 
which  measured  100x.5(}x30  cubits,  and  rested  upon  three 
rows  (so  Sept.)  of  pillars  (each  row  being  composed  of 
fifteen  columns)  in  addition  to  the  external  walls;  (2) 
the  porch  of  pillars,  .'Ox:^  cubits;  (3)  tbe  porch  of  tho 
thxooe  (to  wliich  tlie  last-mentioned  may  nave  served 
as  an  ante-chamber),  forming  a  judgment  ball  where 
the  king's  throne  of  ivory  and  gold  (lU  Kings,  x, 
18-20)  was  placed  when  be  dispensed  justice;  (4)  the 
king's  private  palace,  surrounoed  by  a  court;  (5)  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  probably  included 
within  the  court  just  named.  All  these  were  biult  of 
costly  hewn  stone,  the  wood  employed  being  cedar. 
Of  Solomon's  closing  years  nothing  furt  her  is  recorded. 
His  reign  is  stated  to  have  hi-stfsl  forty  years;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  merely  a  round  number  employed 
to  indicate  a  consi'Ierable  perioii  (perhaps  a  full  gen- 
eration) and  the  iMilual  duration  of  his  nil^  is  un- 
known. The  year  of  his  death  may  he  approximately 
fixed  between  038  and  916  n  r  ,  a  date  arrived  at  from 
a  consideration  of  the  number  of  years  assigned  by  the 
Bible  to  his  successors,  corrected  by  the  clminology  of 
certain  .\s8yrian  inscriptions. 

In  the  view  of  tlie  Hebrew  historian,  Solomon  WM 
unsnrpasBed  fur  l:^:igacit>  and  knowledge.  On  his  ao- 
aesBeo  to  the  throne,  it  is  related  that  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  him  at  Gibeon  in  a  dieam,  and  bade  him 
choose  a  boon;  and  the  young  king,  instead  of  asking 
for  k>ng  life  or  riches  or  suooeas  in  war,  prayed  to  be 
endowed  with  an  understanding  heart  that  he  might 
judge  the  people  committ<;d  to  him.  His  request  w  fis 
grantwl;  .and  riches  and  honour  were  adde<i  thereto, 
with  a  promise  of  length  of  days  if  he  kept  Jehovah's 
commandments.  In  cons<T|uence  of  tliis  endowment, 
he  was  repute<l  to  he  wi>er  than  all  men  ;  p(s-i)ile  flockea 
from  all  rpiarters  to  hear  his  wisdom;  and  the  C^ueen 
of  Sheba,  in  particular,  came  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions.  lie  was  at  once  a  philospher  and  a  poet. 
He  spake  3000  proverbs;  his  t*ongs  were  1005;  and  his 
utterances  onibrace<l  references  alike  to  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdoms.  So  great,  indeed,  was  his 
reputation  for  practical  insight  that  in  later  times  the 
bulk  of  the  Hebrew  (Jnomir  literature  was  asicribcd  to 
him.  In  the  light  of  after-events,  it  is  impossible  fuUy 
to  endorse  tbe  historian's  estimate  of  his  SBoacity.  or 
even  to  clear  bis  memory  from  imputations  «i  eriminal 
folly.  To  hi.^  oppressive  exactions,  in  furtherance  of 
hi.s  schemes  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  wa-s  due  the 
(liscontent  whicli  in  the  reign  of  his  son  broke  his 
kingdom  in  two,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  destruction 
in  detail  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the  power  of  .Assyria 
and  Babvlon.  It  is  clear  likewise  that,  besides  beinc 
foodof  aiqftlay,  he  was  vohiptuous  and  sensual,  ana 
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ftran^  gods. 

The  fact  that  Soloinon's  reign  was  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, except  for  the  attempts  of  Edom  and  Damas* 
cue  to  regain  their  independence,  testifies  to  the  cars 
he  dkniayed  for  the  detenoe  of  Uie  realm.  That  b« 
Aowed  BO  Mnhitinii  to  undntake  forcign  cmiquMti 
fedoundfl  to  hk  endit;  $htt  tbe  whtmitini  nan  ot 
David  the  nation  needed  ra|Mn.  Andif  he^Mntliie 
people's  wealth  lavishly,  his  commercial  policy  may 
na%'c  hpl{>oci  to  produce  that  wealth,  and  perhaps 
evf-n  ({iven  to  the  Jewish  ptnjple  tliat  impuliie  towards 
tr:i<l('  wliich  hii8  bi-^-n  for  conturif.s  so  marked  a  trait 
in  r  lii-ir  chamrtor.  Nor  can  the  indirect  efTects  of  the 
commerce  he  fostered  be  ovcrliMjki'd,  iiuismuch  aa  it 
brought  the  people  into  closer  i^oiifact  with  the  out- 
eu\e  world  and  so  enlarged  their  intellectual  horizon. 
And  in  two  other  respects  he  profoundl\  influenced 
his  natioD's  after-histor>',  and  thereby  mankind  in 
general.  In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  burdens 
wludl  the  construction  of  the  temple  entailed  upon 
the  gHienition  that  saw  it  erected,  it  eventually 
the  chief  glory  of  the  Jewi^  race.   To  it, 


rHmL  and  its  aasociationa,  was  largely  due  the 
■traapv  iKkld  whiefa,  after  the  dieruptioiL  the  religioii 
of  icDOffah  had  upon  Jadah  aa  eootnMtedwHh  North- 
em  lamd;  and  when  Judah  oeaaed  to  be  a  nation,  the 
teeoDBtmeted  temple  became  in  a  still  higher  degree 
the  guardian  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and  hoyH'.  And 
aeeondly,  the  IkK)k  of  Proverbs,  thougli  iMirts  are  ex- 
preswly  ascrilvd  Id  nthcr  authors  than  .Solomon,  and 
even  those  sections  which  are  attributiHl  to  him  may 
be  oomplcix  of  t)rijii:i,  nc\orthclc?vs  the  nrodutrt  of 
Solomon's  spirit  .mil  cxainpli',  and  mii<  h  that  it  con- 
tain.-. (na\'  actually  liavp  i)rocet.ded  from  him.  And  o-s 
Proverbs  serM"<J  ai<  a  nKxlel  fur  many  works  of  a  tiiuuiar 
character  in  later  times,  .some  of  w^hich,  as  has  been 
•aid,  were  popularly  a.scribed  to  him  (Ecclesiastes, 
Wieaoin),  tne  debt  which  the  world  of  literature  indi- 
rectly owe*  to  the  Hebrew  king  is  considerable.  The 
works  named  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  prcniuctions 
with  which  Solomon's  name  ie  connected.  The  Song 
of  Songa  ia  attributed  to  him ;  two  of  the  Canonical 
paatmaave  entitled  hie;  and  a  book  of  Pnhna  of  quite 
bCe  dato  mho  gocfl  by  bis  name. 

BeaidM  tbe  Hulorin  of  (A«  Hthrna  and  of  the  OU  TuUimrnt 
by  Miut^x  (1866):  ArAMucT  (I8fi8):  Ewalo  (LSAQ):  SxAr.r 


(IW4):  KAkuhi  (1W4):  KttenaMAHN  (18IM);  Wbllhai-bc.x 
own:  KiTTBL  (laan:  Baouii  (IW3):  Wam  (IfllO);  eta.  we: 
MAcCrvDT,  Hitian,  Pnphtev  and  (A«  Monument*  (3  vols.,  Nrw 


MO  Id  Kmo^a,  Smni's.  H«i 
on**  dfaiiauriw  of  tlw  Bibto. 


York.  IHM-lflOl),  H2M  ■qq.:  BAcnN.  S^'lomon  in  Iradilion  ami  in 
Jari  in  S'ew  WorM,  June,  U  km,  7'ht  Bihlr,  llu  Kornn,  mui 

l*«  Talmud  (LAMuton,  IMG),  200-48:  Co.n-waT,  Momon  and  Solo- 
mamii  tUmmtmi  (Chieaao.  1899);  Cawinai. MRaKAN,  Solomon, 
mm  HitM.  •••  $tritt  (Pans.  1890);  Vioomwctx,  La  BM*  H  letdt- 
tmmrU*  modrrnrs.  Itl  fPari*.  I5<M).  2^-)-1M^evt.  .<»u<f«ii'« OU 
tmainent,  IF  N<  w  York.  IWJol,  14-16,  lft.Vli>tl;  B«Em.  Saul, 
d,  Salomon  (TObincen.  lOOO).    See  ^  tbe  •rticlee  on  Soio- 

'■t  Cksma'a.  and  VMOim- 

OABmnsL  Or».s.iNi. 

 ,  Psalms  of,  eighteen  apocryphal  psalms, 

Citant  ui  Greek,  probably  translated  from  a  Hebrew, 
er  an  Aiamaio  orkinBl,  eommonlv  aaakned  to  the 
lint  eentuiy  b.  c.  They  oontafai  fittle  <n  originality 
and  are.  for  the  moatpart.  no  more  than  emloe  drawn 
from  the  Psahna  of  tfavid.  In  them  Meaaianie  hope 
is  not  bright;  a  gloom  enshrouds  that  hope — ^tne 
gloom  caa-«?d  bv  rompey'.><  siep-  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ap<k-rypha,  I,  (3)). 

.'^ix>MON,  t)DE.s  or,  forty-two  l\Tic  yopmst,  an 
apocryphal  work,  recently  dLscovered  and  published 
(i^XKti  by  .1.  Keiidel  Harris.  History. — The  existence 
of  thcM"  aj)Orr>T)hal  o<li'«  was  known  Viy  varioiw 
referc'nces.  The  jjeeudo-.Vthaniisian  Sj-nojjsis  Sanctx 
Srriptunc  (sixth  centur}-)  MhU  the  " Antilegomena" 

and  adds  cri>r  iKtlwM  Si  coi  raCra  ^fii^rreu  

cat  yair  ZoKofiurrot.  The  "Sticbometr^'"  of 
Nieephatoi^  Fatriaroh  of  Gooatantinaple  (beginning 
«f  oBth  oentuiy),  in  liko  maaMr  indodn  amoag  the 


"AntUegomena",  "the  Psalms  and  Odes  of  Solomoa 
containing  2100  vrlxoi".  It  may  be  that  these  odes 
are  the  new  psalm-book  written  for  Marcion  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  Muratorian  Canon  (end  of  second 
MatMl^).  The  ^aX/ioi  iSitiriKol,  prohibited  as  non- 
eaiMOieal  by  the  Council  of  Laoaicea  ^c.  A.  D.  360), 
a  taken  aa  "psalms  of  personal  experience",  might 
nadHy  be  the  "Odea  of  Solomon".  Loetantnia 
(Dir.  metit.,  IV,  xii)  writea:  "Solomon  ita  didt: 
Iniirmatus  est  uterus  Virginia  et  accepit  foctum  et 
gra%'ata  est,  et  facta  est  in  multa  misoratione  mater 
virgo".  In  the  MSS.  of  Lactantius  the  k'oss  is  added 
in  Ode  undetngemmo,  or  in  Psalvuj  nnil,  i  u/i.simo.  Ode 
XIX,  verse  6,  of  the  Syriac  tran-slation  i di.scovcred  by 
Harris)  reads:  "(The  Spirit)  opene^l  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  she  eonccivixl  and  brought  forth,  and  the 
Virgin  became  a  Mother  with  many  mercies".  Lao- 
tantius  is  clearly  citing  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Odes  of  Solomon,  done  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  a.  d.  The  Sahidic  "Pistw  Sophia",  a 
Gnostic  work  of  the  Copts  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  uses  the  '  Odes  of  Solomon  as  canon- 
ical Scripture.  Harria  fp.  81)  thinka  he  has  found 
traces  of^  the  Odes  in  Saints  Irenaraa  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Theaa  important  apocryphal  writinfi 
had  been  loat  for  eentoiieo  till  they  were  diHOwnd 
and  published  (1909)  by  J.  Rendcl  Harris,  after  they 
had  Iain  on  his  ehelvee  two  years  in  a  heap  of  Syriao 
MSS.  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Syriac  MS.  of  the  odes  is  of  paper  probably  three 
or  four  hundrixl  yi-ars  old,  contains  the  '  F-ulins  of 
Solomon",  the  odes  (incomplete  in  the  hi'^riniuiin  and 
the  end),  coan*ely  written.  i>ointe<i  here  and  tlu  re  in 
the  Nestorian  manner,  and  at  limcn  with  the  .Jacobite 
vowels. 

Oriatnal  Text. —  (a)  The  language  of  the  odes  may 
have  rxH'n  Hebrew  or  .\ramaic.  Our  Syriac  version 
is  probably  from  a  Greek  text,  which  in  tiun  was  a 
translation  of  an  original  Hebrr\'.'  or  .Vramaie  text. 
This  opinion  is  warranted  by  th<>  continual  grouping 
of  the  odes  with  the  "Psalms  of  Solomon",  tht  con- 
stant reference  of  them  to  Solomon  aa  author,  and 
the  Semitic  spirit  which  equally  penneatea  both  aeto 
of  lyxiea.  (b)  The  time  or  oompoaition  would  aeem 
to  luiTe  been  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  aeeGnd 
century,  nor  earlier  than  the  beginning  thereof.  Tt» 
lerminua  ad  quern  ia  set  by  the  fact  that  there  ia 
some  doubt  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  odes.  Such 
doubt  is  scarcely  intelhgible,  especially  in  the  third- 
century  author  of  "Pistis  Sophia'",  unless  the  (kIcs 
were  composed  before  the  middli'  of  the  .second  cen- 
tury. The  Itrmitiu^  a  quo  is  set  bv  the  content  of 
Ode  XIX.  The  painlcs-snesa  of  the  N'irgin  birth  iver^e 
7),  though  a  logical  corollary  to  the  dof^ina  of  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Divine  birth  of  Jesus, 
Ls  an  idea  whi(;h  we  find  no  trace  of  even  ^o  late  a.s  the 
Johannine  writings.  Whereas  the  absence  of  a  mid- 
wife from  the  Virgin  birth  (verse  8)  is  a  detail  wMeh 
clearly  parallels  these  odes  with  the  apocryphal 
Gos{K'ls  of  the  Infancy  and  prohibite  us  from  a&sign- 
iog  Ode  XIX  to  a  period  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  aeoond  century.  (c)Tbe  author  is  conaideced  by 
Hank  and  Handdter  (Tbeid.  LitbL,  XXXL  no.  12) 
to  have  been  a  gentile  m  a  Palestine  Jude&Ohristian 
community.  Hamack  thinks  that  the  Grundsdirijt 
is  Jewish  and  all  ChrLstian  sentiments  are  the  sufwr- 
adde<l  work  uf  a  Christian  interi>olati)r  Cheyne 
(Hibbert  Jouniul,  Oct.,  llUOi  ;4;rei's  with  H.uiLick. 

ItUfH)r(iiria\  —This  latest  tiud  of  Mr.  llarii-  is  one 
of  the  most  itn]K)rtaiit  contrilxuioii-s  ever  made  to 
extant  ajHicryiilial  Uihlii'al  litc-rature.  The  ini]>or- 
tance  has  heeii  preatly  cximneniteil  by  Harnack. 
With  his  Usual  keen  ,seiis<'  of  sources,  I  lie  Berlin  pro- 
fes.s<tr  .went.s  here  a  iiiiif|ue  source  (»i  the  Johannine 
tradition;  in  the  "Odes  of  Sfjloinon  ",  he  teUa  UB,  we 
have  the  very  "quarrv  wherefrom  the  Johannine 
tdodn  haye  been  hewn''  (p.  111).  We  have  abeady 
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given  two  ideaa  of  Ode  XIX  which  aro  most  (lcoi(ip<lly 
post-Johanninc ;  othere  still  could  be  given.  The 
points  common  to  botit  odes  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  striking, — for  instanc**,  adopted  sonship  founded 
on  love  of  Jesus,^ — "  Urrause  1  love  Him,  the  Son,  I 
flhAll  be  a  aaa"  (Ode  III,  9j.  Odea  IV  and  VI  have 
much  of  GhiistiMi  thou^t.  An  hypotheas,  liitliorto 
unBuggested,  yet  far  KunliiMr  tliMi  Hanack's  wild 
quarr>--dreain,  is  that  11m  od(K  are  a  MfW  link,  long 
lo6t,  of  the  Joh&nnine  tradition;  that  they  draw  their 
Christian  sentiment  from  St.  John's  Go«pcl.  The 
traditi^>n:il  vil'w  in  n/gard  to  the  Aixistolic  iktiihority 
of  the  (Jo&pei  is  blrcngthcvied  by  a  new  witness, — a 
Jmloo-Christian  gcniua,  who  perhaps  worttH  over  (>(jiiie 
pre-existing  and  baser  Jewish  im  liil.  WluK'ver  tlie 
author  is,  he  vcr>'  likely  tried  (o  combine  the  iileas  of 
the  Sapiential  Books  with  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Harris.  The  Odt*  and  PtUm*  of  Soltmon  now  trtt  pM—M 
from  the  Syriae  Btrnion  (Caiiibridie.  1909);  Bin  JMdiltlMMtt- 
lichfs  Pfalmbuek  au»  dtm  erttrn  J:ihrhun<lni,  tr>  fPOD  ttw  SlTliMI 
bv  FuuMiN-a,  ciliteil  oni  publuthc  l  hy  ILuUfACK  ia  AvI*  «Mh( 
t^iiMr«iMAiiJW*it,  XXXV  (Uip»«.  1010).  4. 

Wxuam  liajni. 

Solomon  Islands,  Prefecture  Apobtdi.ic  of  the 
NoRTHKRN,  established  OH  23  May,  1898,  by  tioparu- 
tion  from  the  \  icariate  Apostolic  of  New  Pomerania 
(q.  v.),  includes  the  Islanrfs  of  Ysabcl,  Choiaeul,  Bou- 
gainville, and  all  the  islet-s  un<ler  German  protector- 
ate (see  iioLOMON  Islands,  Prefectorb  Apobtolic 
OF  THE  Socthebn).  In  1897  the  islands  were 
put  under  the  jiirisdi<;tion  of  Mgr  Broyer,  Vicar 
Apostolio  oC  Samoa,  and  in  1S98  formed  into  a  now 
prefeeture  under  Mgr  Joseph  Forcstier,  who  rc- 
flidea  at  Kieta»  on  Bougainville  Ishmd.  In  1911  the 
nussion  oontaibad:  3  oburahei;  8  atatkuMi:  10  Mariat 
Fathers;  5  lay  brotMrs:  78btoreof  tbeTluniQiderof 
Mar>-;  2  Samoan  catccnists;  5  Catholic  aohoob,  with 
140  pupils;  2  orphanaf^es;  and  a  few  hundred  Catho- 
lics, The  Marist  raissionarien  belong  tf)  the  Province 
of  Oceania,  the  superior  of  which  resides  i\t  Sydney, 
New  South  Wah's,  Fever  is  very  prevalent  at  the 
mission,  ami  lumt  of  the  fatlicrs  who  went  to  the 
islands  111         have  been  carried  off  by  dis<'a.s^. 

Ptoi.ET.  Lrt  mMMotu  /ranfouc*.  IV  (Paris,  1902).  343-08; 
4iH4MlMtei»  ColMit  DiMtlan  (flydDV*  19H),  IM. 

Solomon  Mmi4i»  PMBracrtnat  Apostolic  of  the 
SoiTHERN  (Insularum  SoLOMONi arcm)  . — Thc  Solo- 
mon Islands  are  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  betw  n 
lo4°  40'  and  162°  30'  Ea.sl  long.,  and  5°  and  11°  Soum 
lat  l  iie  Spanish  navigator  Alvari  >  Mem  laAa  de  Nevra 
disc<)veri-d  thc  Islands  of  Ysabel,  (  luailalcanar,  an*  l.^an 
(_'hri-iovaI  in  IM'u.  Inii)ress<_'<l  t>y  the  natural  ririies 
of  tlie  ishmds.  he  calleti  that  ^:roup  after  Kinp  Solomon. 
M;is.<  w;is  eelehrated  by  the  FranciMcrm  chaplain  of  tlui 
expedition,  but  thc  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  in 
Buflicicnt  number  to  organize  a  permanent  settlement. 
Mcndafia  and  bis  expedition  returned  to  Peru.  26 
July.  li)6Q.  On  6  Apotil,  IfiOS,  Mendafla,  with  Uuae 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  emiifrnnts,  men,  wonien^ 
and  children,  started  for  the  Solomon  Idands,  and 
landed  at  Santa  Cnu,  a  small  archipelago  Ix^tweeA 
tile  Solomon  Islands  and  thc  New  Hebrid(«.  He  died 
two  months  after ;  hie  widow  Dona  Yssbel,  and  Quiros, 
the  chi(>f  pilot,  took  command  of  the  expedition,  and 
retunieil  to  Spain  with  the  remainder  of  the  colony. 
Tlu-ri'after  for  two  centuries,  the  existence  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  came  to  be  doubted,  although  sea- 
men spoke  of  th<  in  as  a  rich  and  mar\'e]|oiis  countr>'. 
In  17sl  M.  Hiiache.  a  French  i;e<Ji.'rai)her,  jiresenled 
a  paper  to  the  Academie  <les  Si'iem-es,  sliowiriK  tliat 
the  Solomon  Islands  disco\(  rcd  b>'  the  Sp;ini;irr|9 
should  be  sought  about  12"  '.iO'  Soutli  latitude,  be- 
tw«-on  Santa  Cruz  and  New  Guinea,  and  that  those 
island.s  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767,  Bougainville 
in  17tJ8,  and  by  Survillo  in  1769  were  the  same. 
D'£nti«casteaux  found  later  that  the  surmises  of  the 
Frendi  geographer  were  oorreot,  and  many  of  the 
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names  bestowed  by  the  Spaniards  wore  restored. 
The  group,  which  its  the  most  important  of  the  Pacific, 
lies  £Sx>ut  five  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Guinea  and 
covers  an  area  of  17,000  square  miles.  The  names  of 
the  prmcipal  islands,  proceeding  from  the  south-east 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  are  San  Christoval, 
Malaita,  Guadalcanar,  Florida,  Now  Georgia,  Vella 
LavellS}  Yaabel,  C^oitieul,  and  Bougainville. 

A  Brief  dated  19  July,  1B44,  and  signed  by  Gregory 
Xyi,  entniflted  the  Society  of  Mar>'  with  'the  evan- 
gelization of  the  cotmtr)'  which  extends  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  CiillHTt  proiip.  Towards  thc  end  of 
October,  lJi45,  -MKr  Kpalle,  S.M.,  sailed  from  Sydney 
with  eijjhleen  missioiuirii^.  Thc  sliiji  sighted  San 
("hristoval  ou  1  Dec(>inb<'r  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  tho  Solomon  gnjnp.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
the  captain,  the  bishop  was  able  to  .mirvey  the  coast 
for  a  f(  days,  but  on  discovering  that  the  po(>ition 
wa.H  not  a  central  one,  the  party  decided  to  steer  for 
Ysabel.  On  12  December  they' were  lying  at  anchor 
in  thc  Bay  of  Astrolabe.  TIio  vicar  Apostolic,  three 
prieHts,  and  a  handful  of  sailore  went  ashore,  to  be 
met  by  the  aborigines,  who,  at  a  signal  from  their 
chief,  mortally  struck  Bishop  EpaOe  and  dangerously 
woimded  a  Marist  Father  wd  a  saaman.  The  rest 
of  the  escaped  mi  inlened  tlie  iWDains  of 
Bishop  Epalle  in  a  lonely  islet,  where  fif ty^siz  yeata 
after  Tatner  Rouillac,  S.M.  was  forttmate  enough 
to  recover  and  identify  them.  Mrt  Collomb,  S  M., 
embarked  on  the  "  Arche  d'Alliaiice  ",  a  bartjue  which 
ha«i  been  fpecially  fitted  out  for  Catholic  propagan< la 
work  by  a  French  naval  officer,  Commander  Marceau, 
and  joined  the  missionaries  at  San  Cristoval.  Three 
FatherK  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  (lie  cannibals, 
aiiotlier  8Uccuml)ed  to  malarial  fever.  Determined  not 
to  uwlessly  court  m:Lsa;jcre  any  longer  on  that  spot, 
they  set  out  for  Woodlark  and  RcKjk  blands,  where  tho 
new  bishop  and  some  of  hia  followers  died.  Of  the 
einhtwn  who  had  left  Port  Jackson,  ten  yews  before, 
five  only  now  survived.  On  the  representations  oi 
Propaganda,  the  Society  of  Mary  gave  up  the  Sol- 
omons temporarily.  In  1852  Propaganda  committed 
the  care  of  these  unhappy  islands  to  tne  Fathers  of  tho 
Foreign  Miaaiona  of  Milaa;  but  they  alao  were  obli|ied 
to  tsave.  In  1807  Rome  aaked  the  Manst  authontes 
to  make  a  new  elTort  towards  the  civilization  of  the 
Solomon  tribes.  Mgr  Vidal,  S.M.  (Vicar  A{>ostolio 
of  Fiji),  on  21  May,  1H98,  landc<l  with  three  Fathers  at 
Kua-Sura,  near  ( luadalcanar.  On  22  August,  l9Ki,  the 
mission  wa-s  made  a  prefecture  .Apostolic,  comprising 
thc  Lslanils  of  New  (ieor^iiu,  Florida,  GuaUiilcanar, 
Malaita,  San  Christoval.  thc  Santa  Cruz  archipelago, 
and  all  the  i-jlets  under  British  protectorate,  kpv.  F^. 
M.  Bertreux, S,M., waaappointfsi  prefect  Ajxistolic.  and 
at  the  present  time  (1912)  seventeen  pnests,  leu  sisters, 
and  a  lay  brother  labour  with  him  in  that  portion  of 
the  Solomon  group.  They  attend  to  nine  principal 
ciiurches,  forty-eight  chapels,  nine  schools,  numbering 
each  from  twenty  to  aeventy  pupdis.  Several  bun* 
dxad  natives  have  been  baptized,  and  a  fair  proportion 
an  auffioieatly  prnMued  to  be  admitted  to  the  aaera* 
menta  every  montn.  The  nuna  teach  eighty  giris  in 
three  schools.  About  three  hundred  women  are 
regular  catechumens,  and  aaaemble  every  Sunday  for 
instruction  in  Christian  doetrino.  Tmro  aie  about 
three  thousand  neophytes. 

GcpfY,  The  .Siiloman  tnlaruh  and  thrir  Salirti  (London.  1RS7); 
Woodford,  A  ,\iUumlitl  amonn  the  llead-huniert  (Mcllwuroe 
ami  Sydney.  IStKt);  Mosr.vT.  Dix  itnnftt  tn  Mtianirit  (Lyonn, 
ISOlj;  Tht  Dixeorrri/  of  the  Solomon  Island:  tr.  Amhcust  aXD 
TiiouiiQ.s.  (rum  oriptuil  Spanbh  ouuiuscripts  tLomlou.  1901); 
LtM  Miaaiona  Catkohftita  fnutfuiaaaM X/X*  aiMt  (PMu*  IMWt. 

G.  M.  Bertrbcx. 

Solaona,  Diocese  of  (Celso.vensis) ,  in  I.erida, 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Tarragona,  erecte«l  by  Clement 
Mil,  19  July,  1.^93,  from  the  Dioceses  of  Urgel  and 
Vich,  aupprnsed  in  1831,  by  virtue  of  the  Qonoiwlati 
afteravaaaDcy  of  eleven  yean  (the  laal  biahop  bdng 
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M^rr.  (Ip  Tossada).  It  wa.«  to  havo  hofn  Joined  to 
Vich,  but  tlif  iitiion  was  not  effectt-^l,  aiul  it  has  been 
a;overne<i  sukc  Ijv  an  twiministrator  A|W8lolic.  It  is 
boundcii  on  tlio  nortli  and  wwt  hy  tlio  Sct^  of  Ur^fl, 
on  the  south  hy  tho.-*'  of  I^'rida  uikI  'rumiKoria,  anJ 
on  the  east  Ijy  tlio  Dioci-.se  of  Vich.  ll  contains 
152  p*irifth*>«.  priests  and  clerics,  2o9  churches,  16 
cii»peb<.  an  l  about  120,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
tOMny  rt'li^inii^  communities — men:  Religious  of  the 
Immaculfttc  Heart  of  Mary  (Solflona);  Misioneros 
Pauks  (Bellpuis,  Cer\'era);  Cistercians  of  Senauque 
<C>wif  iTBji,  TMwm);  Meroedariaoa  (jPorteU) :  BeiM- 
dietines  (luiMr);  Ptovists  (TAnep)— amis:  CWmdt- 
itea  of  Charity,  11  houses;  Discafced  Carmelite  Ter- 
tiari*"*.  2  houses;  Dominican  Tertiarics,  0  houms; 
S  i  I  1  of  tho  Holy  Family  of  Ur^'l,  Hcnnanitai  do 
-liiiianos  timuiiparado!!,  t?i>it«'rs  of  the  Holy  Family, 
1  )iou-«  each.  'I'Ir'  cathi'dral  fif  Solsoiia  is  dedicated 
lo  the  .-Vssumpt ion  of  tlio  Hlos.'«'<i  Virein;  theaiise,  in 
Roman  st\k',  dates  jirobably  from  thi-  twelfth  c<ti- 
tnry.  the  hi<,-ade  is  Baroque,  and  the  nave  and  tran- 
.M'pt  (iothir;  tho  church  contains  the  highly  vene- 
rated Virgeu  do  Sol.s<jua,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Byzantine  work  The  present  ordinary,  Mgr. 
Amigo  y  Ferrer,  titular  Bishop  of  ITiaga-^te,  succeeded 
Mgr.  Benlloch  y  Viv6,  transfcrntl  on  (5  Dec.,  1906, 
to  the  .See  of  Urgd.  iJolaona,  the  Xolsa  of  the  Lace- 
tani,  Setelsis  of  the  Romans,  and  lat^r  >Selsona,  lies 
about  fifty  miles  from  L6rida  and  Biircelona  on  the 
Rio  Negro  and  Rio  Cttdooar.  *  It  waa  a  milit^y  po.st 
«f  9tiau»e  tmportaDee  and  whb  intfomOy  beaiekcd. 
In  819  It  was  eaptored  by  tbe  Moon;  In  1520,  a 
university,  transferred  later  to  CerA-era,  was  estab- 
lishe<)  there.  On  30  July,  1590,  Holsona  was  made  a 
cit\  1'-  Philip  II.  In  the  followint?  century  it  re- 
bt'fled  a^rainsi  the  Madrid  Guvenuuciit  and  was 
capturi><i,  7  Dec.,  1655.  In  the  War  of  Succession 
it  sidi-d  witli  the  archduke.  The  Carlistii  attarkod 
if  unsuccessfully  in  1835  and  1837.  Solsyna  hat 
important  ni.mufacturcs  of  thread,  lace,  gloves,  and 
bo'dw  ai<'. 

BATTANDitR,  Annuair*  p«n(^/l<a{  aak4>titu«, 

A.  A.  MadSauaw. 

SomaUlaad,  a  triangular-shaped  territory  in  the 
tMMlh<eaj)tern  extremity  of  Africa,  projecting  into 
tbe  ocean  towards  the  I«>liuid  uf  Socotra;  its  apex 
is  Oqie  Guard^ui.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  east  by  the  I  ndian  Ocean, 
on  tbe  ireat  lay  tfaefaiHs  of  HanaraiidSfaoa.  It  has 
an  area  of  aboat  8M,000  Miuare  miles,  and  a  impu- 
lation  of  1.01)0.000.  The  Greek  naviirators  called  it 
the  "Country-  of  aromatic  gums";  at  the  present 
time  it  i-  c:illo<i  Somaiiland  from  the  name  of  tlio 
pwiple  wlio  uihaliit  it.  It.s  exploration  was  Im'- 
piiri  in  the  -ixtoonth  century  Ijv  I'ortUKUeso  eni- 
pjovrij  III  tile  ser\'ico  of  Kthiopia.  was  iiitcrru|)led 
lor  a  Ioiju  t.tiie.  and  Was  rei^oniineneed  in  the  nine- 
teentii  cviitiiry  by  burton,  von  der  I  )ccken,  iirenner, 
Slenges*.  Georgew  lU-voil,  etc  Our  knowlodiro  of 
it  u*  stdl  im|)erfo<'t :  the  severity  of  the  cliaiate,  aridity 
of  the  mil,  l.sck  of  meanH  of  transportation,  and  above 
ail  the  famitienl,  tmicherous,  and  thieving  character 
of  the  nat  wvn  have  always  made  Somaliland  one  of 
the  moot  inhospitable  places  of  residence  in  the  world. 
The  country  naa  more  or  les«  the  api)earance  of  a 
deeeit.  The  k>«ier  section  bordering  on  tlie  sea  k 
naturally  dry  and  barren  and  barely  supports  a  poor 
and  »canty  flora.  The  mountain  ^pcts  have  a  fine 
vegetation,  which  include**  the  coflfee-trec.  The  cen- 
tral region,  called  <  't'  ldf -i,  has  an  average  elevation 
of  .3000  feet  and  is  a  iar^'o  plafeati  covered  with 
eteppe^  inii  affording  pasturage.  The  cliief  rivers 
are  tne  D.uor,  which  empties  into  the  Indian  Ucean 
betweefi  •  .ipe  ( lUardafui  ;uid  Kils  ilafun,  Wi'bi,  whicli, 
deeceoding  from  the  Uarrar  district,  tlowa  along  the 
andloesB itsetf  in  the  graond,  and  Juba,  whiob 


was  oxplnrefl  in  1S73  bv  the  American  Chaill^-Long 
who  was  in  tlie  service  o?  thf  Khe<live  of  Kuypt. 

The  iHs;>|>ie  calltsi  .Siniah,  who  liave  rctnained  un- 
touched by  exterior  influences,  are  retnarkably  honio- 
fteiK'ous.  Ellino);rapliers  coiuiect  theiu  with  the 
Kthiopie,  Cushitic,  or  Hamitic  group  represented 
by  the  Ethiopians,  or  Abyssinians,  Bedjas  or  Nubians, 
the  Danakil,  the  Oromo  or  Gallas.  laken  generally 
tlie  Somali  tyiie  is  very  interesting:  slight  m  figiu«, 
with  limbs  well-proportioned,  regular  and  remarkably 
delicate  features,  wavy  hair,  a  fine  blade  skin.  They 
drsM  elflfantly  in  the  daasio  manner;  tlie  poorest 
know  how  to  eany  tbemselves  with  a  natundnesa, 
ease,  and  pride  tliat  are  not  lacking  in  dignity.  They 
are  intelhgent,  but  fickle,  and  their  industries  are 
rudimentary;  they  disdain  tilling  the  soil.  They  w  ork 
chiefly  as  henlsmen,  fishers,  boatmen,  trailers:  above 
all  they  prefer  tra\el,  adventure,  and  robbing  stran- 
gers. Tncy  are,  moreover,  divided  into  a  ure:i!  nuin- 
biT  of  clans  forininR  three  or  four  main  prou|«  which 
uinte  and  separate  acrordinjr  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
alliance  and  of  war  and  have  ll'i  nafioind  coliosion. 
Their  language,  whicii  has  Im-cu  made  known  by  tiit: 
Capuchin  missionaries,  is  related  to  that  of  the  Gallas; 
it  has  incorporated  a  large  number  of  Arabic  idioms. 

However,  European  influence  has  made  it.self  felt 
in  Somaliland  since  when  the  Red  Sea  was 
first  used  as  a  route  to  India;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  France,  EdtgLiud,  and  Italy  have  taken 
actual  possession  of  the  Somali  ooast.  Fhince  ac- 
quired Obok  in  1882.  then  took  the  sntics  Baar  of  Tar 
jurrah,  and  finished  by  taUng  Jibuti  as  tne  ehief 
town  of  the  "Protectorate  of  the  French  Coast  of  So- 
mali", which  contains  an  area  of  about  80  square 
miles.  Jit>uti  has  been  united  by  a  railway  with  the 
fertile  districts  of  the  Harrar  and  of  Abyssinia.  Eng- 
land is  established  to  the  east  on  the  entire  coast  fac- 
ing Arabia  as  far  as  Cape  Guardafui;  ilij  principal 
towns  are  Zeila  and  Berbera.  I.jwtly,  Italy,  called  by 
England  to  thm-  latitudes  iu  1S91,  orcupips  the  prin- 
eijial  town.s  of  the  eastern  roast  known  under  the 
name  of  Benadir  (Arabic  Al  Banader,  the  gateways), 
where  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  formerlv  maintained 
small  garrisons:  Obbia,  Warshcik,  Mogdisbu,  Merka, 
Barawa,  Kisima-jru  (the  last  name  is  of  SwahiUc 
origin,  Kisima  meaning  wcUa,  uu  meaning  upper). 
The  Somali  are  all  Mohammeoaas.  Those  of  the 
north  and  of  the  towns  on  the  oosst  are  rigpious  and 
fanatical  observers  of  the  principles  of  bhum  and  de- 
spise "the  infidels"  whether  white  or  black.  The  So- 
mali of  the  interior  unite  some  of  the  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  ancient  fetishism  with  their  Moliannnedan 
faith.  There  are.  however,  few  popiUation.s  of  llie 
world  that  arc  more  dithc  ult  to  nring  to  the  Goe- 
pel.  Properly  spenking  there  is  no  I'hristianity 
in  Somaliland.  'I'fic  few  Christians,  perha])s  one 
or  two  hundred,  tiiat  can  aetuall\'  be  counted,  have 
come  from  the  scliools  aiirl  orphiitiaires  of  tlie 
Catholic  niissioiis  of  .Atlen,  Jibuti,  and  of  fierbera. 
As  Somaliland  is  divided  into  three  zones  of  in- 
fluence, French,  English,  and  Italian,  then>  are  thn-e 
distinct  mission  centres:  the  French  Somali  coa.^t  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Vicariate  Ajjostolic of  theGalla.*?, 
which  is  entrusted  to  the  Frenc!>  Capuchins  of  the 
Province  of  Lyons;  English  Somaliland  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Vicariate  Apcwtolic  of  Arabia,  also  con- 
fided to  the  Capuchins;  Italian  Somalihmd  was  de- 
tached In  1904  from  tho  Vicariate  Apoetolieof  Zansi- 
bar,  erected  into  the  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Benadir, 
and  confided  to  tho  ancient  Order  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
or  Trinitarians. 

HtvoiL.  /yi  Wtlut  4e  Linrrttr  (Pari*.  Idfm,  Dir  mnit  A  la 

etit  orirnlaU  il'A/ri-iut  (Puri.i.  ISS,M;  ."iMiTH.  Thr,tuoh  I  ni^fUCH 
A/rimn  Cuunlrirt  {lAiniion,  IS'J7);  I'lkl.  Snmnltlnuii  (l.«riili>0, 
isn^i:  ,Sw*Tfr,  .Vr  , .  fi  Trr;.'  Mn.iifM  S-ymaliUuid  iLooikiD, 
IViHii:  III  \r>i  lo  nr.  A  u  I'lj '  '■  sw/i'm  r(  det  CWIWriW  {Pittfl, 
iVDl);  FcHaA-NO.  Le*  l^omaiit  iParu,  IMU). 

A.  Lk  Rot. 
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Somuchi,  name  of  :i  (•li:irit;il)lp  rt'ligiouB  POnRro- 
gation  of  regular  clence,  foundcnl  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  at.  Jerome  Emiliani  with  the  mother- 
bouse  Ht  Somaaca  (Venice),  whence  the  name.  For 
all  particulars  on  development  and  history  of  the 
order  ace  Jeroue  Kuiuani,  Saint.  Following  arc 
tlw  latest  statistics,  obtained  from  F.  Gius.  Landini 
of  tlM  Somawhi  the  Curia  Gcn—litia  at  Rome, 
llie  order  oounta  m  tline  prorinon  (Rome,  Loni> 
bnrdy,  and  Liguria)  16  houses,  all  but  one  (in  BelUn- 
zoua,  Switzerland)  in  Italy,  and  about  180  members, 
of  whom  100  are  priests,  50  clerics,  and  30  lay 
brothers.  At  Rome  they  have  three  honww:  San 
("liroliiiiio  (li'lUi  Civritii,  rcsidfiiff  of  tlic  (ji-mral  and 
one  of  the  three  no\itiat*'s  nhc  oihfr  two  lK.»ing  in 
Genoa  and  Somasoa  ;  Santa  Maria  in  Ariuiro  with  a 
parish  and  orph&naRe;  Saa  Alessio  on  the  Avenfine 
lor  blind  boys.  The  congregation  manages  three 
oollegcs  with  ( Ia.^ira1  and  t-wb""^'  studies  at  Hpelto, 
Como,  Ncrvi,  and  tinaU^,  iMsluding  thooe  alrady 
mentioned,  tniee  orplianaiM  and  five  partabw. 

LivASias  Ouon. 

BuuMiMl,  Troiub,  flonfeasor,  b.  about  1S80;  d. 
fn  the  Tower  of  London,  37  May,  MWnd  wn 
of  Henry,  second  Ear!  of  Womater.  He  waa  oom- 

niitted  to  the  Fleet,  10  June,  1562,  "for  translating 
an  oratyon  out  of  Frcjichc.  made  by  the  Cardi- 
nal! of  Ix>rraine",  Charles  de  (.;ui^'  Ar  1  1  ishop  of 
Reims,  "and  putting  the  same  \vitlnjul  Huiiiority  in 
pr\-nte".  On  27  June,  1562,  ho  was  suitimoncd  In-foro 
till-  Lords  of  the  Council  at  ( 'irccnwich,  who  ('xii<<-t<'d 
"an  humhlp  cubmis.^ion,  for  wante  whereof,  uini  for 
that  he  Beamed  to  go  al)f)ut  to  justifye  his  cause,  be 
was  returned  to  the  Kioto,  there  to  rem^ne  untill  he" 
should  "have  better  considered  of  himself".  After 
an  impriaonment  of  close  on  twenty  j'cars  he  waa  re- 
leased on  bail,  28  Feb... 1581 -82,  to  attend  to  legal 
business  in  Monmoutiwiic.  On  2  May,  1582,  he  was 
too  ill  to  tnvdi  and  wan  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty 
tin  be  abould  leoover.  By  22  October,  1585,  he  wae 
in  the  Tower  on  a  cfaMUof  bicb  UeaaOD.  Bang  poa> 
sensed  of  properties  in  CSlooeest^vldre  and  Mommtuib* 
Fhiro,  he  p^d  the  cot<;t«  of  his  impriaonment,  and  bis 
nanu'  therefore  '\»  not  to  be  found  in  the  Tower  Bills. 

Ciitholu-  IxteortI  Sofietu'*  PMicniiant,  I  (IxrodoD.  IflOS,  etc.), 
4;i;  I)*nE.NT,  Artt  of  the  Prity  Couneil  (London.  189O-1907). 
VU,  108:  Mil.  338, 407:  CaUiuhrSlaU  P»ptr»  D«timlie  tm-fiO 
(Loiuioii.UW),MS;2n,Wftt  Oduum,  PttMft.  I  (Lomloa.  17711). 
201  — 

John  B.  Waiiiswmobt. 

Sommerrogel,  Caklos.  See  fiocntiTT  at  Jwdb. 

gonderbund.   S<^p  Switterlaxd. 

Song,  Reliciot  s  (orS\(  KKoi,  is  the  genera!  dosip- 
nation  ^ivon  to  tlio  nutm  nnis  iMM  iirol  and  muNKal 
creations  which  have  come  mto  e.vi»tcnce  in  the  course 
of  time  and  are  used  in  connexion  with  pubLc  Divine 
wonbip,  but  which  are  not  included  in  the  official 
litargy  on  account  of  their  more  free  and  auhjective 
ebaracter.  It  ha«  its  origin  in  the  dcHiro  on  the  part 
of  the  faithful,  a  desire  ever  encouraged  but  always 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  Church,  to  participate 
aetively  in  the  public  religious  oeremooiee  of  tbe 
Churcli.  Wliile  the  peabne  were  mng  in  traditional 
fashion  during  the  earlv  Eudiaristle  eddyratiooa  at 
the  pu1)lic  meetings,  and  the  love-feasts,  or  agape,  of 
the  early  ChriHtians,  there  soon  spranp:  up  the  ciw- 
tom  of  iinpntvisiiiu  soDizs,  nartii'i|iatt  i|  in  hy  tlio 
whole  a»M*mbly,  which,  thoujjh  ri'liK^ioiL-j  in  hurijcn,  by 
tin  ir  spontaneity  and  frectlom  slo<xl  in  con'i;L-t  to  ilio 
psulms  am!  other  lyric  part«j  nf  thp  Holy  Srn[)ture  in 
use  at  the  Eucharistic  ci  li  liraf mn.  Tht'si'  criations 
in  course  of  time  lost  tlicir  spiritual  character,  dijsnity, 
and  fervour  a«  the  institution  which  gave  them  birth 
and  of  which  they  formed  an  important  part  degene* 
tated  in  ebaraeter,  departed  from  itsorigmal  purpose. 


and  boramo  an  occasion  for  pleasure  and  diaeipation. 
The  songs  thus  originated  continued  in  use  long  after 
the  institution  had  lost  official  sanction,  and  have  b^ 
come  known  in  history  by  tbe  name  of  the  inatitution 
which  gave  rise  to  them. 

As  Christianity  spread,  there  waa  an  ever  greater  llfr- 
crea.se  of  spontaneous  creations  of  thia  kind  en^^iat* 
ing  in  the  desire  on  the  oatt  of  their  authors  (o  art 
to  the  people  and  io  oonyey  to  them  by  tibia 


means  instruction  aa  well  aa  edification.  As  earl}'  as 
the  fouKh  century  there  had  come  into  use  so  many 
oliant«;  hymns,  a  i  1  ng«,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  iii  >1  .vi<iis<\s  and  aberrations  had  be- 
conio  so  general, that  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (360- 
[iS\ }  forbade  tho  Hinginj?  of  anv  text  not  talcen  from 
Holy  Scripture.  Tho  hymns  hy  St.  Hilary  and  St. 
Ambrose.'  of  Milan  {csixrially  tho  lattor/ — which  now 
form  a  jtart  of  tiio  liturgy — hxui  for  thoir  firijiinal  pur- 
pose the  instruction  of  the  people  by  having  ttiem 
sing  in  striking  metrical  form  and  to  vigorous  melo- 
dies the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  The  ae> 
qttenceti  and  tropes  which  came  into  existence  with 
auch  exuberance  in  the  early  Middle  Axes,  while  popu* 
lar  in  form,  sprang  directly  from  the  liturx^-  and  al« 
waya  parUmk  of  its  character.  In  thoee  legiona  wbei» 
tbe  Hturdcal  bnguaga  reniaiiMd  at  tbe  aanie  time  the 
tongue  of  the  peom  ai  kaat  in  a  modified  form,  por> 
ticipation  in  the  omcial  diant  of  the  Church  on  the 
part  of  all  was  general  for  many  centun'i  s,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy'  and 
its  music  prevented  the  early  development  of  a  more 
subjective  religiouB  poetry  and  music  than  was  to 
bo  tho  c;tso  in  later  time*  in  othor  r<'pions.  This  is 
probably  the  ro!i.wn  wh\'  in  Italy,  S|>ain,  and  the  other 
i.jitin  oountrioa  the  reugiinia  aoQg  in  the  vernacular 

has  never  taken  nnit. 

W  hile  this  wits  als<i  true  of  France,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  we  find  there  an  early  and  rapid  growth  of 
songs  of  every  kind,  bearing  a  strong  national  char- 
acter. Every  important  event  in  the  domestic  and 
reUgiaus  life  of  the  {people  soon  found  expression  in 
aong.  The  festivals  of  the  Church  inspired  them  and 
became  by  these  means  in  turn  impressed  upon  tbe 
popular  imagination.  One  of  these  oharacteriatically 
Ftaneh  amga  ia  the  noil,  or  Chriatmaa  song,  which  had 
great  vof^e  in  tho  olevanth  eentunr,  a  vogue  which 
reached  its  height  in  the  seventeenth  oratury  and  has 
survived  in  a  certain  form,  even  to  our  clay.  The 
noli,  the  words  of  which  were  often  paraphrases  of 
liturgical  texts,  set  to  melodies  naive  and  pastoral  in 
character,  was  popular  in  every  section  of  the  king- 
dom and  sun^  in  every  dialect  in  use.  Procession.s, 
pil^;rim;iKes,  and  ospeciallv  the  mystery  an<l  minicle 
plays  t;a\  e  ri.se  to  many  forms  of  son^s.  Tlie  trou- 
naiiours  in  the  south  and  trfnrvero.-^  in  the  north  ex- 
erte<l  great  irilluence  on  tiio  tleveloiinient  and  i>r<>pa- 
gation  not  only  of  secular  but  ot  religious  songs  as  well. 
Among  the  many  forms  in  u.se  was  the  complaint,  a 
song  in  narrative  form  of  which  the  "Stor^'  of  tlie 
Resurrection"  (O  fiUi  et  fili»<)  is  a  prominent  type. 
The  pastorale  waa  another  form  which  flourished 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  sometimes 
having  religious  texts  and  than  again  voicing  scciUar 
aenCiments.  With  tbe  sixteenth  century  bM;an  the 
euitom  of  subsUtutiog  secular  aire  in  tise  at  the  time 
for  tbe  melodiea  to  which  the  sacred  texts  of  the  noUt, 
ooinphiintH,  etc.,  had  thus  far  Ixen  sunn;  'li<'y  were 
not  only  mo<lelled  on  the  Gregorian  chant  but  had  a 
dist  met  i\  rl\-  niave  simjile  cliaracter.  Thi-.  sulistitu- 
timi  somriinies  inxoKed  even  the  partial  t;Llvinp  OVer 
ot  the  p]-oi'aiu-  ie\i  a.-  Well.  Tlii.s  was  the  beginning 
of  the  dc'C4Mienct'  which  hnally.  in  some  plaees,  reached 
the  |x>int  where  charimns  de  galmilcrn.  or  \u\  v  songs, 
wore  completely  transformed  iiU-o  wntiqmo,  or  re- 
lieious  Slings,  by  merely  substituting  the  name  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  that  of  Jemu  Christy  for  tbe  name  of 
the  bebvedone  mentioned  in  the  oiiginaL  Thomod- 
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ern  French  cnntiqw,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
traditional  religious  aonga,  is  acntiiQcntal,  quasi-mili- 
tary', and  savours  of  the  world,  phiinly  showing  the 
influeaoe  of  the  favourite  French  musical  form,  the 
opera. 

On  account  of  their  total  unfamiliarity  witb  the 
Latin  language,  the  Gennanie  raoes  were  prevented 

from  part iciitatin^  in  the  liturgical  chant  introduced 
with  Christianity  il^lf  by  their  hrst  miasionariett.  At 
nvmi  they  joined  in  singing  the  Kyrie  Fllcison,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  a  refrain.  This  primitive  practice 
bei";iiin-  SI  gcm-nil  tfiut  it  survived  long  after  in 
the  vtriKK  uUir  IkhI  conn'  into  universarust';.  The  lat- 
ter woiiM  rn<niciitly  vud  wiili  the  above  invocation, 
which  wa^  gradualiv  abbreviat«<d  mto  "Kyricleis". 
The  songs  or  hymns  in  the  vernacular  were  themselves 
calliNl  later  on  "  Kyricleia  "  and  "  Leiscn  ".  The  word 
"lay",  which  designates  a  vast  song  literature  of  a 
whole  Bubsecjuent  period,  is  derived  from  "Leiaen". 
To  wean  their  neophytes  from  pagan  bdieTs  and  prao> 
tiee8t  the  early  missionaries  were  wont  to  make  use  of 
indoaim  familiar  to  the  people,  apply  Christian  tcottf 
tntlMEn.  and  turn  them  into  effective  maanaof  inafenw- 
tion.  Thu  jpraetice  bdob  led  the  mlbanJSy  emotional 
and  subjective  raoe  to  give  vent  to  their  growing  re- 
ligious feelings  in  words  and  melodies  of  their  own  in- 
vention, so  ;  h:»t  ;is  early  as  the  latter  part  of  thf  ninth 
wnturv  wnnis  in  the  vernacular  were  mixeil  with 
th'>-^i'  "f  liturKi<-:kl  cliant-s,  thf  I'orrni'r  forming  a  sort  of 
gloss-ir\  to  tin-  liittcr.  Frfiin  thi-s  time  on  tfifre  is  i\ 
Cori>t:i!it  ;:n>\^t!i  in  son^s  of  nil  kind.s  in  honour  of 
JcwiiH  C"iin-t.  the  Hlcsscfl  \'ir^:in,  the  »ai«tt»,  inspired 
by  the  greui  fcusts;  .s<inffs  rnlled  forth  by  nationul 
events,  the  Crusades,  and,  as  elsewhere,  processions 
and  pilgrimages,  many  of  them  created  and  all  of 
theni  fostered  by  the  minnesingers  and  poets  of  the 
Av.  The  texta  in  the  vernacular  and  the  melodifn 
originated  from  the  earliest  daye  of  Christianity  up  (o 
the  Refoirmation  in  Germanie  countries;  they  were 
iMuaUy  Ming  by  the  whole  congregatioin,  and  belong 
to  what  IB  meet  sturdy  and  profoimd  in  Kntiment  and 
expression  in  this  field.  The  faet  that  some  1500 
melodies,  antedating  the  Reformation,  have  come 
do«  ri  to  gives  us  some  idexi  of  the  hola  the  religiriu.s 
aonii  h:\'i  upon  the  peopk'.  Tlie  Reformers,  Uke  t lit- 
Ari;iti'<  of  t(>r  fourth  rontury.  availcil  ih*Tn.Hflvi-.s  of 
the  love  for  wing  on  the  part  of  the  iR-ople,  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  insidious  and  ixiwcrful  means  for  thf 
dissemination  of  their  erroneous  dootrine".    Tin-  ini- 

C'tus  thus  given  to  sin>;in^r  pxrhisivrly  m  the  vcrnju  u- 
r  by  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  was  so  widespread 
and  powerful  that  it  soon  rcacte<l  upon  those  who  re- 
roainoil  loval  to  the  faith  of  thrir  fathers.  It  resulted 
not  only  in  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  new 
hvmn  book.t  but  oho  in  the  custoffl^  which  has  not  yet 
been  rootc<l  up  in  aQ  place*,  of  singing  in  Gi«nnanoiir- 
ing  liturgieal  services. 

A  number  of  influences  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  hymn  in  the  vernacular  which 
reached  its  limit  m  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
most  potent  factors  in  ita  decay  were  the  growth  of 
Rationalism  affecting  even  those  within  the  fold  and 
the  ever-incn'it-inK  it-ipcndancv  of  secular  music,  rc- 
HultinK  in  the  si  vcntcmrh  cftitury  in  the  iiliandon- 
ni«'rif  of  tiio  ( Iri-uorian  rnodrs,  ui>on  which  iiractii'ully 
alt  hymn  melodies  ha<l  buen  in'KicUcd,  and  tlic  sulisfi- 
tutioii  of  tti'-  modern  keys.  U'ilh  the  revival  of  the 
Caliiohc  sjHHl  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury came  a  return  to  early  ideals.  Poets  and  musi- 
eiaos  of  the  right  stamp,  both  clerical  and  lay,  in- 
aptrad  bf  the  spirit  of  tne  Church  and  later  fostered 
tqr  the  powerful  agency  of  the  Saint  Cecilia  Society, 
have  restored  to  the  Catholic  people  (rf  German- 
sfxaJcing  countries  a  aong  literature  in  the  votnaoular 
tongue,  which  is  as  rion  in  variety  as  it  is  sttnrdy 
in  Its  uiarewion  of  faith.  In  Fnnee  a  vigorous 
4flkMrt  ia  bemg  made,  as  part  of  the  OrepmaD  re»- 


totalion.  to  iMonstruct  a  sound  and  < 
among  the  people  by  the  republication  and  propaga* 
tion  of  proses,  rhythmfs,  sequences,  and  other  cnants 
in  iionour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Dwwsd  Virgin,  the 
saints,  or  the  church  festivals,  written  in  OM  or  other 
of  the  Gregorian  modes,  and  in  vogue  during  th6  tCM 
of  simple  and  lively  faith.  Competent  church  mu- 
sicians and  Gregorianists  are  successfuUv  crraiink; 
similar  new  melodies  to  standard  texts.  I^heir  use  u> 
becoming  wide.^pread. 

There  is  \<tv  little  trace  of  the  e.xijitence  in  early 
times  in  most  English-speaking  eovintries  of  rcligioiw 
stinjjM  m  the  vernacular.  Tlie  mis.sionaries  sent  from 
Rome  in  the  sixth  century  intmdueed  the  liturgical 
chant  into  the  Hritish  lsl(s  atui  i+eem  to  have  made  but 
little  effort  to  utilize  an>'  characteristically  national 
melodies  alrcadv  existing.  Unhkc  their  colleagues  in 
regions  across  tlie  Channel,  the  gleenien,  harpers,  and 
bards  of  old  continued  to  cultivate  chiefly  the  secular 
fidd,  and  their  productions  and  activity  had  not  much 
influence  on  the  creation  and  devclopmeut  of  a  national 
religious  song  literature,  nor  docs  Celtic  musical  and 
poetical  culture  i^m  to  have  been  dirocted  into  that 
(^annd.  While  i>olyphonie  mono  had  attained  a 
highly  flourishing  state  before  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  that  m\^- 
ing  in  the  vernacular  assumed  greater  importance  in 
England.  As  in  the  other  Protestant  countries  the 
.sonp  in  the  vernacular  Ixxrame  a  great  factor  in  Brit- 
ish nuiional  worship.  On  .accrMint  of  most  Uiipropi- 
tiouH  i-onditions  during  se\-eral  luindnsi  years  ling- 
lish-opeakizig  Uatliolics  had  created  but  very  little  of 
any  permanent  value  until,  about  the  middle  of  the 
La-st  cpntury,  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  by  religious 
poet.s  like  Faber  and  Newman.  Unfortunately  their 
lyrics  have  as  yet  seldom  found  adequate  musical  in- 
terpretation. What  is  true  of  transatlantic  English- 
speaking  Catholics  holds  goo<{  in  a  greater  degree  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Partly  on  account  of 
tiia  scamty  of  suitable  and  worthy  hymns  in  the  Eng- 
lish vernacular  and  partly  on  aooount  of  tncompe- 
tennr  ob  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  to  supply 
thedefidency,  the  tsateof  the  people  has  been  formed 
by  trivial  and  superficial  tunes,  generally  echoes  of  the 
(>l>era,  the  sliallow  popular  air,  and  even  the  drinking- 
sonp  set  to  .seiititnerUal  and  often  trivial  texts.  Of 
late  years,  however,  several  collectiuiii>  of  hymii.s  in  the 
vernacular,  indicating  a  return  to  what  is  best  in  re- 
ligious |  KM  try  and  in  popular  sacred  sung,  have  come 
into  existeiioeand  an  gradually  making  their  wny  into 
general  use. 

WuNMAKM,  HitleTu  of  Chureh  Mu»ic  (Now  York.  1910); 
BaCuker,  Dat  drultrnt  KireMrnlifH  in  ivinen  Singu'eiDfn  (Fri-i. 
burR,  11*011;  \V<<:s>k.  Ein/iilirur\}  in  ilit  ffrr4for-ia"i  ih/-n  .U'.'  - 
dien  (KHli-iurn,  r.iU  :  TuHwn,  J/r/<Wi><  populairri  Ju  pryt- 
tiMw  tit  Kriinct,  nntia  franeaif,  etc  (P»ru,  1894):  DtcUBaNX. 
atriUian  W«rtkip  (Losdoa.  1S6S). 

Joseph  Otten. 

Songiali  Indians. — A  tribe  of  some  importance  for- 
merh'  holding  the  south  coast  of  \'iiii<  ou\  (t  Inland, 
B.  C.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  jin-.M nt  \  !<■- 
toria  and  now  gatheriil  upon  small  reservations  at 
Soniihees,  Cheemo  (Heorher  lH!fui<li,  I)i-.eoverv  Is- 
laml,  and  Ksquitnalr.  wiihin  ihcir  former  territory, 
and  undfr  the  Cowichan  aj;enc)'.  Their  j)roi)er  name 
i.s  i,kuni:en.  th<'  other  hcinu  a  corruptii iti  of  .'^t.mngds, 
the  iiaine  of  a  former  principal  division,  i  hey  are 
of  .Salishan  linguistic  stock  and  siteak  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of  \'ancouver  Island 
and  the  Csalam  and  Lummi  of  \Va.shinRton.  From 
1000  souls  they  have  wasted  awsy  from  small-pox  and 
diseases  induced  by  dissipation  on  the  flr^t  advent  of 
the  whit«!H  al>out  fifty  years  ago.  Ia  1^  tbnr  still 
numlM-red  215,  but  by  1910  bad  decreased  to  171,  and 
within  another  generation  will  probably  cease  to  ex- 
ist. AHhou^  visited  by  several  of  the  early  voy- 
agers their  first  regular  commmiication  wi'ih  the 
whites  dates  from  the  establishment  of  Fort  Camo- 
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mm  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  lS4n  .it  thf 
present  sit<?  of  Victoria  and  close  to  the  village  <jf  the 

Srincinal  SoriRi.sh  chief.  The  secular  priest,  Father 
ohn  B  Kolduc  (d.  I>>>!i9),  already  known  for  his  mi»- 
sionary  work  amonK  the  tribes  of  Puget  Sound,  had 
been  requested  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and 
tlttOUzh  his  good  offices  a  friendly  meeting  was  ar- 
naflea  with  tlie  Indians.  On  Sunday,  lU  March,  the 
whole  tribe  thronged  to  attend  Ma«8  and  a  sermon, 
whiell  waa  held  in  a  temporaiy  ch^iel,  after  which 
over  one  handred  childreD  were  luqitind.  No  coiw 
tinuooe  work  wM  laadertakaa  until  theanivalof  the 
Oblate  vicar,  FMher  L.  J.  d'Bvbomei,  who  ertab* 
lished  a  residence  at  Esquinudt  in  18i57  and  wae 
joined  two  years  later  by  several  Sisters  of  Saint  Ann. 
In  1S."/J  the  distiii^;iii.she<l  OhlMte  mi.ssionark'  Father 
C.'Lsittiir  Chiiousi',  l>el(i\(Hl  by  all  llie  trih<t<  of  Puget 
Suunii,  ;irriveil  from  the  Colutulna  Countrj',  and  wa« 
Hooii  jiiiiuil  liy  two  younger  workers  of  the  same  onler, 
almost  i-i|u:Llly  noted  later,  l-'at hern  Fierre  P.  Durieu 
and  I^-on  I"nuc|uet.  Protest  ntit  work  wits  iM-gun  hy 
the  Ei)iscop;ilian  Hev.  John  B.  (I<m»1  in  l.Mil.  In  the 
meantime  the  diseoverj'  of  gold  on  the  mainland  had 
resulted  in  an  influx  of  miners  and  dissolute  adven- 
turers, which  made  Victoria  a  centre  of  dissipation 
and  for  a  long  time  virtually  nulliiieil  mis-nionary  effort. 
In  1S62  a  amaU-pox  et>idemic  8w<-pt  over  the  whole 
nnon  and  teniob'  wasted  all  the  tribes.  Of  the 
WDUenomher  two-thiide  are  now  Catholic,  most  of 
the  othen  bemg  Methodists.  They  are  retorted  as 
industrioua  aaa  prasperous  farmers,  fiohermen,  and 
labourers,  moral  and  fairly  tenttM-rate.^ 

In  their  primit  ive  condil  ion  t  h<"  Songish  had  the  elan 
Sj'.stenj,  with  twelve  chins,  each  of  which  haditsown  fish- 
ing and  huiiiiiin  lerriton,-,  Chiefship  was  here<litary 
in  the  male  line  and  tlie\'  had  the  three  castes  of  no- 
bles. commonB.  and  slaves.  Salim iii-fishiriK  and  l>err>  - 
picking  were  tiie  ciiief  dejx-ndence  for  suiisislence. 
'rhe\-  lised  in  large  rectangular  conitmmal  houses  of 
cedar  i)lanks,  adorned  with  carved  and  joiiiTed  tntem 
posts.  They  had  large  d\n;-out  canoes  of  re<iar,  and 
wove  blankets  from  dops'  hair,  duck  down,  and  the 
wool  of  the  tnounlain  goat.  They  had  the  potlatch 
or  ceremonial  gift  distribution,  common  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  north-west  eoflii.  Head  flattening  waa 
also  practised.  There  were  many  curious  coatooiB, 
bdieiB,  and  taboos  concerning  births^  puberty,  mar- 
riace»  and  death.  The  dead  were  buned  in  canoes  or 
boxes  upon  the  euifaee  of  the  ground,  or  laid  away  in 
trees.  Stovwwm6«qmatlyaaarifioedattlw  gimve. 
The  names  of  the  dead  were  never  nentkmea.  As 
wit  h  ot  her  t  ribes  of  the  region  their  culture  hero  was  t  he 
Great  Transformer.  The  religion  was  animLsni,  each 
man  having  his  protecting  drea:n  spirit,  and  ihe  tribal 
life  and  ceremonial  were  dominated  by  two  secret 
societies. 

liA.NrHoFT,  //I'j/.  of  Briluh  Columbia  'San  Francimyi,  tH.S7); 
MaTN'E.  four  )Vnr«  in  Bnlinh  Columlmi  n<ul  Vnnfouttr  Uland 
(LoIKlon,  I.'««>2>:  Boa«,  Sitth  Rrfxyrt  on  \nrlh-u-rUr.rn  Tril>r»  nf 
Canada,  Bril.  Aun. Jar  Adnnctmtnt  <4  Scitnet  (London,  ISttO) 
Ca.-<ada,  DifL  tf  ndu     ' '  '  '  ~ 


JiMfin,  Ammiial  BtporU  (Otuwa); 

MoBicc,  Caiimtic  C*w(*  in  Wnltm  Canada  (Toronto.  1910). 

James  Mooney. 

Song  of  Solomon.  See  Canticlb  of  CANncuta. 

Sonnius,  FRiwcwcoa,  theologian,  b.  at  Zon  in  Bi^ 

bant,  12  August,  1.W6;  d.  at  Antwerp,  30  June,  157S, 
His  real  name  waa  Van  de  Velde,  but  in  later  yttn  he 

called  himself  after  his  native  place.  He  went  to 
whfiol  at  Bois-le-Duc  and  I>)UVHin.  and  afterwards 
BHiilird  incilicine  for  a  liiiie.  then  theology-;  in  l.>36  he 
received  the  licentiate  and  in  l.^i'.t  the  doctorate  in  the- 
ology. .After  lalMiurmg  for  a  fihort  tiim-  a  jiari.sh 
priest  at  Me<'rb<>ek  ami  Louvain  he  iH-eurne  iirofe.ssor 
of  theologv  at  I/ouvain  in  l.VH,  and  ultende<i  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1.>U),  1.547,  and  l.'wl.  He  waa 
sent  to  the  council  first  by  Bishop  Karl  de  Croy  van 
Doornik,  then  by  Maria  of  Hungary,  the  r^^tof  the 
u  1557  he  also  took  an  active  part  in 


the  relifnous  dispvitation  nf  Worms.  Not  long  after 
this  Philip  II  sent  him  to  Paime  to  negotiate  with  Paul 
IV  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  Nether- 
lands, especially  as  to  increasing  ihf  number  of  dio- 
ceses and  separating  the  Belgian  monasteries  from  the 
German,  as  m  the  latter  hen^sy  was  rapidly  spreading. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  successful  lalxmrn  he  was 
appointed  Biiuop  of  Bois-le-Diic  in  l.'(>*i,  but  he  was 
not  conseorated  until  two  yean<  later,  by  Cardinal 
Qnuvella.  In  1560  he  was  a|)pointed  the  first  Bishop 
of  Antwerp  and  in  the  following  year  came  into  poe- 
spflsion  of  bis  diocese.  He  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
Church,  founding  an  ecclesiastictd  court  and  person- 
ally vi.siting  all 
the  pariiihes  of  hin 
diocese.  He  pro- 
claimn<l  at  once 
the  decLsions  of 
the  Council  of 
Trent  and  estab- 
lished regular 
meetings  of  the 
deaneries.  As 
Bishfip  of  .Ant- 
werp, he  held  t  wo 
diocesan  synods, 
setting  an  ex- 
ample that  ex- 
ert «hI  influence  far 
beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  t  he  .A  reh- 
bishtipric  of  Mech- 
lin, He  showetl 
[larticular  zeal  in 
combatting  the 
errorx  of  Calvin- 
Ism  and  wrote  for 
tliis  purp<Kse  a 
dear  summary 

of  its  teachings  for  the  use  of  the  clerg>',  under  the  title 
"Suceincta  OKmonstratio  erronim  oonfessionis  Cal- 
vinislB  reoenter  per  has  regiones  sparsa;"  (Louvain, 
1567).  He  ako  wrote  a  textbook  of  dogmatics:  " 
monstrationum  roUdonis  christians  libri  tres"  (Ab^> 
werp,  1564),  to  which  in  1577,  after  his  death,  a  fointh 
hook  waa  added.  "De  aaonmentia".  bi  1616  the 
cathedral  diapter  and  the  eity  ereeted  a  monument 
to  him. 

Oils  amd  Comxa,  yuwr*  hntkriinno  tan  ktt  bitdom  tan't 
Bmck,  I  (BoM*-Dmc  1»10).  218;  M§».  dmiud>»  mog„  XXXIV. 
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Patsicios 


Son  of  Ood.  I.N  THE  Old  Tbstawent. — ^Tbe  title 

"mn  of  GikI"  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  w»ird  "son"  wtun  eniployeil  among  the  Semites 
to  signify  not  only  hliation,  hut  other  close  connexion 
or  intimate  relatinnshii).  Thus,  "a  son  of  strength" 
wa.s  a  hero,  a  warrior,  "son  of  wickedness"  a  wlrked 
man,  "sons  of  pride"  wild  Ik'ubIs,  "son  of  pojvse.ssion " 
a  possessor,  "son  of  pledging"  a  hostage,  "son  of 
Ugntning"  a  swift  bircl,  "son  of  death"  one  dcKimed 
to  deatit,  "son  of  a  bow"  an  arrow,  "son  of  Belial  " 
a  wicked  man,  "sons  of  prophets"  disciplee  of 
prophets,  etc.  The  title  "aon  of  (  iod  "  wm  appBcd 
m  Uie  Old  Testament  to  penone  having  any  apedal 
idstioDsiup  with  God.  Angda,  hist  and  pious  men. 
the  descendants  of  Seth,  ifeie  called  "sons  of  God'' 
(Job,  i,  6;  ii,  1;  Ps.  facxxviu,  7;  Wisd.,  ii,  13;  etc.). 
In  a  similar  manner  it  was  given  to  Israelites 
(Deut.,  xiv,  I);  and  of  Israel,  as  a  nation,  we  read: 
".And  thou  shall  say  to  him:  Thus  saith  the  Lord: 
Israel  is  my  S4)n.  my  firstlK)rn.  I  have  said  to  thee: 
Let  my  son  go.  that  he  may  ser\e  me"  :Ex..  iv,  22  sq.). 

The  leaders  of  the  people,  kings,  princes,  judges, 
as  holding  autlmrity  from  (lod.  were  called  sons  of 
God.  The  theocratic  king  as  lieutenant  of  God,  and 
especially  when  he  was  providentially  selected  to  be 
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m  tyjx-  of  the  Messias,  wm  honoured  with  the  Utle 
"eon  of  God".  But  the  Mcssiaa,  the  Choeen  One, 
the  Elect  of  God,  waa  par  cxaticnce  called  the 
Son  of  (jod  (Pa.  ii,  7).  Even  WdUtfUuen  admits  that 
Pb.  ii  is  Messianic  (sec  Haat.,  "Wot  of  the  liiblc", 
IV,  A71).  The  prophedoi  wgyding  the  Meaaaa 
beeune  dewer  as  time  went  on.  and  the  naiilt  k 
ably  eummed  up  bjr  Sandfly  (jSM.)'.  "The  Scriptures 
of  which  we  nave  l>««fi  ■oeftking;  mark  m  many 
different  contributions  to  tiic  total  result,  but  the 
result,  when  il  i»  ultsvined,  h:w  the  fonipl(>tonojs8  of 
an  <irK;inic  whole.  A  Hgure  v  ;  rr  it.  1 — proiorted 
it  were  upon  the  cloudis — \vhii-i>  wtw  invested  with 
fill  the  attributes  of  a  per^^m.  Anil  the  inindx  of  men 
were  turned  towardu  it  in  an  attitude  <if  e\j>ectati()n. 
It  makes  IHJ  niutter  that  the  lines  of  the  Fiffure  are 
drawn  from  different  uhgiuals.  'J  hey  uKvt  at  hwt 
in  a  single  portrmture.  And  we  should  never  hav(> 
known  how  perfectly  they  meet  if  wc  had  not  the  New 
Testament  picture  to  compare  with  that  of  the  Old 
Tfntamwit.  The  most  literal  fulfilment  of  prediction 
WwU  not  be  more  conclusive  proof  that  all  tha 
floime  of  the  worid  and  aU  the  thieada  of  history 
areraonenudingUand."  The  Mcaaiaa  beaidee  being 
the  Son  of  God  was  to  be  called  Emmanuel  (God 
with  us).  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God  the  Mighty, 
the  Father  of  the  worhl  to  come,  Prinoe  (rf  Peace  (Is., 
viii,  8;  ix,  6)  (aee  Messias). 

Is  THt:  N  kw  r»TAMKST.— TJie  title  "the  Son  of 
fiO<l"  i«  fre<)ueiilly  applied  to  Jesus  Clirisl  in  the 
(.opel-  and  K])istles  In  the  latter  it  is  e\ery where 
emitkivini  as  n  short  formula  for  exitressinn  His 
Divinity  (.Sanday);  and  this  u.-ume  throws  li^lit  <in 
the  meaning  to  be  atUiclied  to  it  in  tunny  pa.ssa(i<^ 
^  the  (lospels.  The  ang*  !  announced:  "HcBhall  he 
great,  and  ahaU  be  calle<l  the  Son  of  the  most  High 
.  .  .  the  Hohr  which  fihall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  Go<l"  fLuke,  i.  n2,  :i5).  NathsQwl, 
at  bis  first  meeting,  cuIU-d  Hun  the  ^;on  of  God  (John, 
L  40).  The  devib  called  Uim  by  the  aame  name,  the 
Jewa  iroiucalty,  and  the  Apostles  after  He  qtielle<l  the 
ftorm.  In  all  these  cases  ws  meaning  was  equivalent 
to  the  Messias.  at  least.  But  much  move  is  implied 
in  the  oonf.'ssion  of  St.  Peter,  the  testimony  of  the 
Father,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Coi  fiAHiim  of  St.  Peter. — We  read  in  Matt.,  xvi. 
15.  10:  '  Simon  Peter  ani^wered  and  said:  Thou  art 
C'hrwt ,  th«'  Son  of  the  living  (iod.  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing, said  to  hitn:  Bletssed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona: 
beraus*'  f1«^-sh  and  blixni  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thei', 
but  my  Father  who  is  in  liea\cn."  The  parallel 
passages  have:  "Thou  art  the  Christ"  I.Mark,  viii, 
20),  "TheCbrist  of  God"  (Luke,  ix,  20).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the  original  form 
of  the  expveasion,  and  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
hi  giving  "the  Christ"  (the  Messias),  instead,  used 
h  in  the  sense  in  which  iim  undmtood  it  when  they 
wrot<'.  vis.  as  equivalent  to  "the  incamat«  Son  of 
God  "  (see  Rose.  VI}.  Sanday,  writing  of  St.  Peter'a 
confetwion,  says:  "iht  context  clearly  itroves  tiiat 
Slatfliew  him  before  him  some  further  tradition, 
prRwihK-  that  of  the  JjopR,  but  in  any  case  a  tradition 
til  it  hits  the  look  «f  hein)< original"  (Hastings,  "Diet, 
of  the  Uihle " )  As  Hofve  well  points  out,  in  the  minds 
of  tlie  K  ntrrli^ts  ,Iesu8  ("liri.sit  w!us  the  Mcssias 
b<-<au«e  lie  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  the  Son  of 
God  because  H(>  wav  the  Messias. 

Testimony  of  tiw  Father. — (1)  At  the  Bftptism, — 
"And  Jesus  being  baptised,  forthwith  came  out  of  the 
water:  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him:  and 
be  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descendmf^  as  a  dove,  and 
eooung  ttppn  mm.  And  behold  a  voice  from  heaven, 
•nring:  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.,  iii,  le.  17).  "And  there  came  a 
voice  from  besiven:  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in 
tbee  I  am  well  pleased"  (Mark,  i,  11;  Lake,  iii,  22). 
(2)  At  the  TraD8figuratiMi.^'And  k>,  a  voice  out 
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of  the  cloud,  saying:  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased:  hear  ye  nim"  (Matt.,  x\'ii, 
5;  Mark,  ix,  6:  Luke,  ix,  35).  Though  Rose  admits 
that  the  wonb  spoken  at  the  Baptism  nce<l  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  what  was  suggested  by  the 
Old  Testament,  vis.  Son  of  Qod  is  equal  to  the  Meaiiai^ 
itOl,  as  the  same  words  were  used  on  both  occasions, 
it  is  likely  they  had  the  same  meanin|i  in  both  cases. 
The  Transfiguration  took  place  within  a  week  after 
St.  Peter's  eonfe.s.-jion.  an<i  the  words  were  used  in  the 
nicaniti^f  in  which  tlie  thret-  discipless  would  then 
understand  tlu-in;  and  at  tlie  Bajitism  it  is  probable 
that  only  Christ,  and  jK'rhai)s  the  liaptist,  heaid  them, 
sti  that  it  i.s  not  necessary  to  intttrprct  them  aceord- 
in(j;  to  the  current  opinion.s  of  the  wjwd.  Even  so 
cautious  a  critic  .as  the  An);liian  l'rofe.ss<ir  Sanday 
writes  on  these  passages:  "And  if,  on  the  occasions 
in  ouestion,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  intimate  prophets 
ically  to  chosen  witncsecs,  more  or  fewer,  a  revelation 
couctied  partly  in  the  tanguoge  of  the  ancient  Sedj^ 
turos,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  meaning 
of  the  revelation  was  limited  to  the  meaning  of  the 
older  Scriptures.  On  the  eontinnr.  it  would  be  likdhr 
enough  that  the  old  words  wmrid  be  diaf^ed  witn 
new  meaning— that,  'indeed  the  revelation  .  .  . 
would  yet  be  in  substance  a  new  revelation.  .  .  . " 
And  we  may  a^^suni-'  that  to  His  (Christ'.^)  mind  the 
announcement  'Thou  art  m>-  Son'  meant  not  only 
all  that  it  ever  meant  to  the  most  enlmlitened  seers 
of  the  past,  but,  yet  mon%  all  that  the  resjwnse  of 
His  own  heart  told  Him  that  it  meant  in  the  present. 
.  .  .  15ut  it  is  possible,  and  we  should  he  ji!stifie<l  in 
suppo.sinn — not  by  way  of  dogmatic  assertion  but 
by  way  of  pious  belief — in  view  of  the  later  history 
and  the  progress  of  subsequent  revelation,  that  the 
words  were  intended  to  suggest  a  new  truth,  not 
hittierto  made  known,  vis.  that  the  Son  was  Son  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Messianic  Kin^  or  of  an 
Ideal  People,  but  that  the  iden  of  sooship  was  ful- 
filled in  Him  in  a  way  yet  more  mysterious  and  yet 
more  essential;  in  other  wwds,  that  He  was  Son. 
not  merely  in  prophetic  revdation,  but  ia  actual 
transcendent  fact  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  (fl:isfin^s,  "Diet,  of  the  Bible"). 

Testimoinj  of  Jeitm  Chrimt. — (1)  The  SvTionticfl. — 
The  key  to  this  is  containi'd  in  His  wor(L«,  after  the 
Hesurrertiont  "I  jusccad  lo  ray  father  and  to  your 
Father"  (,)ohn.  xx,  17).  He  alwajys  spoke  of  nty 
Father,  never  of  (*(/r  Fnther.  He  said  to  the  discij)i<>8: 
" Thu.s  tlx'n  shall  you  j)ray:  Our  Father",  etc  He 
everywhere  draws  the  clearest  possible  distinction 
between  the  way  in  which  God  was  His  Father  and 
in  wtkich  He  was  the  Father  of  all  creatures,  iiis 
expressions  clearly  prove  that  He  claimed  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  witn  God;  and  His  claims  to  Divine 
Sonship  are  contained  very  clearly  in  the  Synoptic 
Cupels,  though  not  as  frequently  as  in  St.  John. 

"Did  you  not  know,  that  I  must  be  about  my 
fotbei's  businsmr"  (Luke,  ii,  49);  "Not  eveiy  one 
^at  Bidth  to  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my 
Fatncr  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Many  will  sa>-  to  me  in  that  day: 
Lord,  I>ord.  have  not  we  pruphi^iwi  in  thy  name,  and 
cast  out  devils  in  tliv  name,  and  done  many  miracles 
in  thy  name.'  And  thm  will  I  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you:  <le])art  from  mo  you,  that 
work  iniquity"  (Matt.,  vii,  21~2J?>.  "Everjone 
therefore  that  shall  confess  me  b<'fore  men,  I 
will  also  confess  him  before  my  Futher  who  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.,  x,  32).  "At  that  time  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said :  I  confc<«s  to  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
to  fittle  ones.  Yea,  Father;  for  so  hath  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  to  me 
by  my  FaUier.  And  no  one  knowsth  tin  Son,  but 
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the  Father:  neither  doth  any  one  know  tho  Futhor, 
but  the  ison,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall  please  the  8on 
to  reveal  him.  Come  to  me,  all  you  that  labour,  and 
are  burdened,  and  I  will  refresh  you"  (Matt.,  jd, 
25-30;  Luke,  x,  21, 22).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  son  is  distinguished  from  ull  other 
messenger^:  ihtrefore  having  yet  one  soxi,  uiust 
dear  to  him;  he  ako  aent  him  unto  them  last  of  all, 
flaying:  Thoy  will  lemaioe  my  soa.  But  the  hus- 
bandmen said  one  to  imother:  Thia  is  the  heir;  come 
let  us  kill  him"  (Mark,  xii,  6).  Compare  Matt., 
xxii,  2,  "Thf  kiniircii)m  of  heav<  n  is  likt  nr.l  to  a  king, 
who  made  a  miuriaKv  for  his  son. "  In  Matt.,  xvii,  25, 
He  states  that  su*  Son  of  (Imi  ]\r  is  frcf  from  flic 
tvinplr  tax.  "Da\iil  tiicrcfure  hiii»»i-lf  ciiUeth  him 
Lor<i.  :iiui  whcncp  i.-;  ho  t  lien  his  son?"  (Mark,  xii,  3"). 
Hi'  is  ].( ird  of  liif  anguls.  He  shall  come  "in  tin- f  IoikLj 
of  lir;i\  en  with  much  power  and  majesty.  And  ho  shall 
send  his  angels"  (Matt.,  xxiv,  30,31),  He  eonfe«.'»e<l 
before  Caiiinas  that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  bleasoil 
Ood  (Mark,  xiv,  01-2).  "Going  therefore,  teach  ye 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
And  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost . .  .  and  behold 
I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  oonoummation 
<d  the  world"  (Matt.,  xxviii*  19, 20). 

The  dauna  of  Jeans  Gfariat,  as  aet  forth  in  the  Sy* 
noptic  Goopeb,  are  ao  peat  that  Salmon  ia  justified 
in  writing  (Introd.  to  New  Tent.,  p.  197):  "We«fcny 
that  they  [Christ's  utterances  in  the  Fourth  Go8i>el|  are 
at  all  inconsistent  with  what  ia  attributed  to  Him  in 
the  8>nopti(>  (jospels.  On  the  contrary,  the  dignity 
•of  our  Saviour's  jK-reon,  and  the  duty  of  adherint^  to 
Him.  are  as  stroniily  statt  li  in  the  discourses  which 
St.  Matthew  puts  into  His  mouth  as  in  any  later 
(ioHjicl.  .  .  .  Tlic  Synoi)tic  Evutigclists  all  a>;n»o 
in  representing  Jesms  as  persisting  in  this  claim  [of 
Supreme  Judge]  to  the  end,  and  finally  incurring 
condemnation  for  blasphemy  from  the  higli-priest  ana 
the  Jewish  Council.  ...  It  follows  that  the  claims 
which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  represent  our  Lord  as 
BUJdng  for  Himself  are  so  high  ,  .  .  that^  If  we 
aooept  the  Synoptic  Gos]>els  as  truly  representmg  the 
<haracter  of  our  Lord's  language  about  Himaeif,  we 
oertainly  have  no  ri^^t  to  reject  St.  John's  account, 
<m  the  score  that  he  puts  too  exalted  language  about 
Hbneetf  hito  the  mouth  of  our  Lord." 

(2)  St.  John's  Gospel. — It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pvc  more  than  a  few  pass  ^  -  from  St.  Johns 
•Gospel.  "My  Father  worki-lu  until  now;  uiid  I 
work.  .  .  .  For  the  Fathor  lovt  th  iIk' .Son,  anil  shew- 
eth  him  all  (hints  which  he  hitnsi'lf  duth;  and  greater 
workn  than  tlirsc  will  ho  shew  him,  that  vou  may 
wonder.  For  us  the  l  ather  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
giveth  life:  so  the  Son  also  ni\i  th  life  to  whom  he 
will.  For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man, 
but  hath  given  all  judgment  to  the  Son.  That  all 
may  honour  the  Son,  as  they  honour  the  Father" 
(v,  17,20-23).  "  And  this  is  the  will  of  mv  Father  that 
«ent  me:  that  everyone  who  eeeth  tne  Son,  and 
believeth  in  him,  mav  have  life  everlasting,  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  in  the  fast  day"  (vi,  40).  "Father,  the 
hour  is  eome,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may 
dorify  thee.  .  .  .  And  now  glorify  thou  me,  O 
Father,  with  thyself,  with  the  glorj'  whfch  1  had, 
before  the  world  was,  with  thrt  '   'wii,  1,  5). 

(3)  St.  Paul. — St.  Paul  in  the  Kpistles,  which  were 
written  much  earlier  tluiti  most  of  our  Gof [» Is, 
clearly  teaches  the  Divinitv  <if  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
He  was  the  true  Son  of  <ioil;  anil  it  is  important  to 
ri'meniiicr  that  his  enemies  the  Judaizt-rtj  never  dared 
to  attack  tliis  teaching,  a  fa<  t  which  proves  that  tliey 
could  not  find  the  smallest  semblance  of  a  discrepancy 
between  his  doctrines  QD  tUs  point  and  that  of  the 
other  Apostlee. 

_l#tnt.  /but  Mm»b  UKUdt  iXm  (Firis,  1«W):  abo  Enit.  ir. 
~  Ilia):  Kota,  Sludim  «■  lha  Oatptit  CLmaa,  19 


Son  of  Man.— In  the  Old  Testament  "son  of  man 
is  always  translated  in  the  Septuaginst  without  the 
article  as  vi^t  Ai^pJfwov.  It  is  employed  (1)  as  a  poetical 
eynonym  for  man,  or  for  the  ideal  man,  e.  g.  "God 
is  not  as  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  as  a  son  of 
man,  that  ho  should  be  changed"  (Num.,  »7riii.  19). 
"  Bletised  is  the  man  that  doth  this  and  the  aonoi  man 
that  ahall  lay  hold  on  this  "  (Is.,  Ivi,  2).  "Let  thy 
hand  he  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand:  and  upon  the 
son  of  man  whom  thou  hast  confirmed  for  tnj'solf " 
(Ps.  Ixxix.  18).  (2)  The  Prophet  Kxechiel  is  addressed 
by  Goii  iLs  ".son  of  man  "  more  than  ninety  times,  e.  g. 
"Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to 
tliif  "  (I'izei  h.,  ii,  1).  This  usai,'e  is  confined  to  E20- 
f  hiel  exci'pt  oiiopa8sap;e  in  Daniel.  whrTc  Gabriel s^dr 
'■  I'lulcrstanii,  Oson  of  man,  for  in  the  timedTtheeDd 
the  vision  sliall  he  fulliUeil"  {DsM..  viii,  17). 

(3)  In  the  gre  at  vision  (tf  Daniel,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  four  beasts,  we  read:  "I  beheld  therefore 
in  the  vision  of  the  night,  and  lo,  one  like  a  son  of  man 
came  with  the  ckiuds  of  heaven,  and  he  came  even  to 
the  Ancient  of  days:  and  they  pre«H>nted  him  before 
him.  And  he  gave  him  power,  and  gtory.  and  a  king* 
dom:  and  all  peoples,  tribes,  and  tongues  shall  serve 
him:  his  power  is  an  evcirkstinc  power  that  diall  not 
be  taken  away:  and  his  kingdom  ahaU  not  be  de- 
stroyed" (vii,  13aq.).  The  person  who  appears  here 
as  son  of  man  is  uiterpretcd  bv  many  non-Catholics 
as  representing  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but  there  ia 
nothing  to  prevent  the  passage  from  being  taken  to 
represent  not  only  the  Slessianic  kingdom,  but  par 
excellence  the  Messianic  king.  In  (he  explanation, 
verse  IT,  the  four  bea.sts  are  "four  kinits"  K.\',,  not 
"four  kingdoms"  as  tiansluti-il  \<y  IX  thnunh  they 
appear  to  signify'  four  kingdoms  as  well,  for  the 
cfiJinicteristirs  of  oriental  kint;iioms  were  idenliiied 
with  the  cliarai'iers  of  their  klti^s.  So  when  it  Is  said 
in  vers*^  18:  "But  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God 
shall  take  the  kingdom:  and  thev  shall  possess  the 
kingdom  for  ever  aild  ever",  the  king  is  no  more  ex- 
cluded here  than  in  the  msc  of  the  four  beasts.  The 
"son  of  man"  here  was  early  interpreted  of  the  Mes- 
eias,  in  the  Book  of  Henoch,  where  the  expression  is 
used  almost  as  a  Messianic  title,  though  there  is  a 
pxxl  deal  in  Drammond's  ailment  that  even  here 
It  was  not  used  as  a  Messianic  title  notwithstanding 
the  faet  that  it  was  understood  of  the  Messiaa.  It  lias 
to  l>e  added  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  not  very 
widely,  if  at  all,  known  as  a  Messianic  title. 

The  employment  of  the  expression  in  the  Gospels 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  use<l  Uj  designate  Jesus 
Christ  no  fewer  tlian  eiplit\-one  times-  thirty  (imea 
in  St.  Matthew,  fourtei-n  tunes  iu  iil.  Mark,  twrniv- 
five  times  in  St.  Luke,  ami  twelve  times  in  St.  .lohn. 
Omtrary  to  wluit  ohtains  in  the  Scptuagint,  it  app>'ara 
ever>'wliere  with  the  article.  ;i8  i  wAi  tcw  ditfpa'xuv. 
Greek  schtilars  are  agreed  that  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  this  is  "the  son  of  man",  not  "the  son  of  the 
man".  The  possible  ambisruity  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  seldom  or  nex  er  found  in  the  early 
Greek  Fathers  as  a  title  for  Christ.  But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  connected  with  "the  Son  of  Man" 
is  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  It 
is  never  employed  by  the  diaeiples  or  Evangelists, 
nor  b^v  the  early  Christian  writera.  It  is  found  oneo 
only  in  Acts,  where  St.  Stephen  exclaims:  "Behold, 
I  see  the  hcaveus  ojwned,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing Oil  the  right  hand  of  God"  (vti,  ')'>',.  The  whole 
incident  proves  that  it  was  a  well-known  expre?<sion 
of  Christ's.  Thoueh  the  saying  was  so  frtqueiitly 
employed  by  Christ,  ilie  disr  ipiw  preferred  some  more 
honorific  tiflf"  and  we  do  not  find  it  at  all  in  St.  Paul 
nor  in  the  other  I][iisfles,  .St.  I'aul  perh.ajjs  usee 
something  like  an  equixalent  wlien  he  r^Ms  Christ 
the  tR-condor  last  Adam.  The  writers  of  the  F.pistlea, 
moreover,  probably  wished  to  avoid  the  Greek  am- 
b^ui^  just  alluded  to. 
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TTie  exprps.Hii>n  is  ClirLst's,  in  spito  of  tlio  futile 
att<*t7ipt.s  of  some  (ieriii.'in  KiitioiiHlists  aiui  otln'ra 
t<i  >liu\v  tluit  He  rould  not  luivf  use*!  it.  It  was  not 
invi-nttil  by  thf  writers  of  tin-  CiospcLs  to  whom  it 
did  not  appear  to  he  a  favourite  title,  a«  thev  never 
it  of  Christ  themaelves.  It  was  not  derived  by 
thern  fmm  wluit  is  uHe<4.>rted  was  a  false  interpretation 
of  Daniel,  b^xaa^w  it  appears  in  the  early  portions  of 
the  public  uiiiii-str>'  where  there  is  no  reference  to 
Duuel.  The  objection  that  Christ  could  not  have 
ined  it  in  Aramaic  because  the  only  aimilar  expitw»ion 
«M  ter-floako,  whidH  then  meaiil  miy  "mw".  bar 
having  by  that  time  loet  its  nwanhig  of  "wm",  ii 
not  of  much  weight.  Only  little  is  Known  of  the 
Aramaic  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ: 
and  IIS  Dnuninond  points  out  special  meaning  rould 
be  given  to  the  word  by  the  emphasis  with  which 
it  w:ifi  pronouiKHil,  even  if  bar-nnshn  had  Inst  its 
primary  meaning  in  Palestine,  which  is  n<»t  at  all 
proved.  .\s  the  s;ime  w  riter  >liow.s.  there  were  other 
expressions  in  Aramaic  which  Chn.st  could  have  em- 

Sloycxl  for  the  purjxise,  and  Sanday  suggests  that 
[•  may  have  (K  civsionallj'  spoken  in  Grwk. 
The  early  Fathers  were  of  the  opinion  that  (he  ex- 
pression was  ilsihI  out  of  humility  and  to  show  Christ's 
numan  natun*,  and  this  is  very  j)robable  considering 
the  early  rise  of  Docctism.  I'hw  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Cornelius  a  Lanidc.  Others,  such  as  Knabenbauer, 
think  that  He  adopted  a  title  whidi  would  not  give 
mnbrage  to  His  enemies,  and  whidi,  as  time  went  on, 
was  capable  of  bsing  •onisd  so  as  to  cover  His  Mee> 
sianic  claims— to  inehide  everythinfc  that  had  been 
foretold  of  the  representative  man,  tlie  second  Adam, 
the  sufifcring  servant  of  Jehovali,  the  Messianic  king. 

Jt*»a  itmi*  H  FiU  4$  Dim  (Fmu.  IMXh  Boas,  atirflw  m 
tki  Gotpdt  (Utndoa.  IMS);  DaviiiioiiDb  fm  /Mir.  o/  TIM 
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Sonora,  Diocesk  of  (dk  S<).von.\  i,  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  the  Archriiocese  of  Durango. 
Its  area  is  that  of  the  stnte  of  the  same  n.-ime,  70,619 
•9.  miles,  an<i  its  {wpulation  (1910)  2<12,.>i.'>.  The 
bii«hop  and  the  governor  of  the  state  re^iile  at  Hermo- 
eillo,  a  citv  situated  681  ft.  above  sea  level,  containing 
(1910)  about  14,518  inhabitants.  The  Goniel  was 
fint  preached  in  the  territory  of  the  Diooeae  of  Sonora 
toe  celebrated  Father  Nisa,  who  acoompaoied 
daring  expeditiociBof  the  first  explorers  and  con- 
queioiS oTMexico.  The  Spanianls  settled  at  different 
plaoea  In  this  section;  they  evangelizerl  the  numerous 
tribes  who  lived  in  that  region  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  after  having  estalilisheil  the  new- 
Si'  of  DuraiiK".  t"  which  all  tlirs<'  l.iiids  witc  ^'i\c•Il. 
1  he  Je>uit.-..  who  were  :i.N.sign<'<l  the  tJisk  of  couvf-rt  iiig 
to  Chnstiaiiity  the  peojile  of  tin's*'  lands,  fouii<|eii  the 
famous  riii.-*ions  of  Hio  'S'.aqui,  Rio  Mayo,  and  I  j)|«"r 
and  I>ower  Pimeria.  Notable  among  these  priests 
was  the  celebrate<l  Father  Kino  ((i.  v.).  When  the 
Jesuits  were  exiH-lhtl  from  all  the  ,Spanish  colonies 
(1767>  they  hail  the  following  residences:  Mis  irtn 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pimeria  (Guasaves,  Acdi  n  i  .: , 
MAtS4ie,0to0SilUa,  Movas,  S.  Ignario,  Arizi)o.  Arilx dii, 
Batuoo,  Cmavas,  Cucumpe,  Cumuripa,  Saguarii»a, 
8t*  Maria  Soanca,  Tubutaina,  Odopc,  isaric,  Tecoripa, 
Ures,  Caborca,  Babispe,  Bacade  Guachi,  Cuquiaraehi, 
Onapa,  Hanamiehi);  8.  Javier  del  Bae,  Santa  Maria 
Basoraea,  and  GuHMbi,  whleh  vnere  then  in  the  terrl- 
ton.-  now  belonging  to  the  United  States;  Mission 
del  Rio  Yaqui  (Iluirivis,  Belem,  Kahum,  Torim, 
Barum  I :  Mission  del  Rio  Mayo  (Santa Cnu,  Csamoa, 
Nabojoa,  Coiiicari.  Batacosa). 

()t\  7  May,  1770,  Pius  VI  estahli.she<l  tlie  Diocese 
of  .Siinora.  to  which  belonged  at  that  lime  the  pres<'nt 
states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  an<l  the  tvvo  C;iliforni:is 
(Upper  and  r.ower  '.  It  was  suffrasao  of  the  tlien 
imniense  ArciKiioc.  He  of  Bleadoo.  This  tenitoiy  was 
XIV.— 10 
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diviflo<i  in  1S40  when  the  See  of  S.  Francisco  de 
California  wiws  founded.  In  IStV.}  it  ee!i.s«xl  to  be  a 
BufTmgan  of  Me.vico  and  Ix-cuinc  sun'ragun  of  the  new 
mctn)|H)litan  sei^  establishetl  at  Guadalajara.  In  1S73 
it  was  s<'})aratetl  from  Lower  CaJifornia,  wljich  be- 
came a  vicariate  A|Kistohc,  and  in  l.SS;},  when  the 
See  of  iSinaloa  wius  creattil,  the  See  of  Sonora  was 
roduce<i  to  its  present  limits.  In  1891  Leo  XIII, 
by  the  Dull  lUud  in  Primia,  separated  Uus  See  from 
the  ecclesiastical  Pro\nnce  of  Guadalajara  and  made 
it  a  suffragan  of  the  new  Archdiocese  of  Duran^. 
The  bishop's  residence  was  first  situated  in  the  city 
of  Arizpe,  but  owine  to  the  uprising  of  the  Indians 
it  was  removed  to  .\iamos  and  bter  to  Culiacan,  the 
present  capital  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  When  the 
new  See  of  Siiuilna  w:ls  createtl  the  Bilhop  of  SoOOin 
made  his  residence  at  llermosillo. 

This  dioces<'  h:w  1  .seminary  with  10  students,  17 
parochial  sch<KiN,  2  Catholic  collegi-s  with  alniut  7()0 
students.  Pr(»test;ints  have  founded  11  chunhes. 
.\moMg  the  ■J'Ji.tMK)  inhabitants  a  great  number  of 
Indians  trnrn  tlie  SerLn,  Yaqui-;,  .Vpaches,  Pai)agr)S, 
and  other  tribes  are  to  be  found;  these  have  unfor- 
tunately returne<l  in  large  numbers  to  barbarism 
since  the  missionaries  abandoned  them.  Few  .\pache8 
and  Papagos  Indians  remain  in  the  Sonora  territory. 
The  S<'ris  Indians  arc  more  nimierous  and  live  in  the 
large  island  of  Tiburon  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
in  a  huge  port  of  the  territory  abng  the  banks  of  tho 
RioSooon.  Those  who  live  on  the  ishmd  are  savage 
•nd  oppmsed  to  eivilimtion,  while  those  on  the  con- 
tuient  have  formed  agrieoltoral  colonies  and  are  quite 
subdued  since  the  List  uprising.  As  to  the  Yacpii 
Indians,  the  Feileral  Government  of  Mexico  has  had 
some  s<'rii)iis  trouble  with  thcin.  It  appears,  however, 
that  hinl  they  not  \)ii-n  ilei)rivetl  of  their  liiud.s  a  more 
peaceful  people  could  hardly  be  found. 

V'kra,  Calrrtumo  grogrdfiru  hulArifo  ih  la  Iglrfin  SItiirana 
(Amefamera,  1H.S1):  UjIvila.  ContinuaHun  dt  la  kittoria  lU  In  C. 
dt  J.  rn  Siirm  Ftpnntt  (Pui-bla.  1S.S9) ;  CahrBC,  AUa*  o«vrfi;>AiirM 
Soeitltttit  Jetu  (Paria,  1900>:  XXmiencch.  (iuia  grnmtl  ilrseripliia 
<f(  la  Ap«Mto  aAstaiM  (Mwie<j.  is  'ih. 

Camillcs  Criveu.1. 

SoothMying.  See  Divination. 

Sonbsno,*  tituhur  saffragia  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Seeonda.   In  the  rixth  century  "Notitite 

episcopatuum"  of  Antioch.  Sophenc  U  a  suffragan  of 
Amida  in  Mesopotamia  ("Echos  <r()rient",  X.  14.")). 
Justinian  in  a  letter  to  Zetas,  '*magister  inilitum"  of 
.\rmenia  and  Pontns  Poleinontjicus,  grants  him  juris- 
diction over  various  jirox  inces,  among  them  So|>hene 
and  Sophenene,  '"in  i|ua  est  .M:ir1yrojiolis"  ("Codex. 
Just.",  I,  '2M,  ')).  M  the  lM';;iiiiiilig  of  tin-  H  \enth 
centurj'  (;<'<irge  of  Cypnis  r' I  )e.M'rij)tio  orbis  ro- 
muni",  ed.  delzer,  49)  mentions  Soi)hene  in  .Vrmenia 
Quarta,  and  we  know  elst^'where  that  Aiwunusata  was 
the  capital  of  the  latter  province.  From  these  texts 
we  conclude,  first,  that  there  were  two  distinct  di»< 
triets.  Sophene  situate^l  more  to  the  north  and  very 
well  known  to  the  classical  writers  as  an  Armenian 
pro\'incc,  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and,  second, 
Sophenene,  utuated  near  Martyropolis  andf  Amida. 
The  latter  b  probably  the  titular  see.  Le  Quien 
("Orienodkrisnaniis",  ll,  lOOl),  mentions  two  bishops 
of  Sophene:  .^rssphus,  pn-sent  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  :>S1 ;  lMii)hemius.  at  Chalcetlon,  451. 
The  exact  situation  of  this  bishopric  is  unknown. 

.Smith,  Dirt.  ,if  Grrrk  nn,l  Rnnum  ii<'wi.  ' LomloD.  IH70),  a.  V.} 
GelZKH,  (jrtirjii  Cyprii  Ufcrntliu  orhit  rormini,  LaI;  CbaMIV, 

La  /nrntUrt  <l«  rBuphraU  (Faru,  10U7).  I«i^7a 

8.  VAn.Hi. 

Sophists,  .'I  group  of  Crei-k  teacliers  wlio  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  n.  <\    Tliey  claiite'ii  to 

be  jiurveyors  of  wis<liiin  hi  tici'  the  name  juit-itrral, 

which  oriuinally  mciuil  otn-  who  i>oss<'s-m's  wi-mI.iiu  — 
but  in  n  :ilit  y  luulcrlook  to  slmw  that  all  t  r  M''  c<  r  i  it  ii<le 
is  unattainable,  and  that  culture  and  preparation  for 
the  buabiess  of  public  life  are  to  be  acquired,  not  hy 
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r ouod  thinktof ,  bat  by  dusauflsioQ  and  dflbaM^ 
■ooonlMice  mill  tluB  principl«,  they  gstiiflrad 
around  them  Uie  young  moa  of  Atb«>B,  and  professed 
to  prepare  tlMm  for  taeir  earoer  m  dtizeoa  and  aa 

men  by  teaching  them  the  art  of  public  .siK-nking  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  argumcnldiiun.  Tlii-y  did 
not  pretend  to  teach  how  the  truth  is  to  bo  attained. 
They  did  not  care  whether  it  could  be  iittain»><l  or  not. 
Thoy  aiuK'tl  to  irupurt  to  their  pupils  the  iiblhty  to 
m&ke  the  better  cause  sccni  tlif»  worro,  and  the  worse 
the  better.  If  wo  aro  to  bfhnvc  their  opiKjnenta, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  they  affected  ail  lunds  of  refine- 
ment, in  drww,  speech,  gesture,  etc.,  and  carried  their 
k>ve  of  argumeDtatioo  to  the  point  whwe  aU  aeriotu- 
neoa  of  purpoae  oeaaed  and  quibbling  and  aophistiy 
began. 

The  principal  Sophists  were:  Protagoras  of  Abdeia, 
called  the  Indiviaualist ;  (3oiBW  of  Ti^wMitinii  aur- 
namcd  the  NihiliHtj  Uippiai  of  Elit^  tlie  Fo^nmatbist; 
•ad  Produms  of  (>O0,  the  Morafiat.  Goigias  waa 
ealled  the  Nihilist  becauBe  of  hk  doctrino  "nothing 
exists:  even  if  anvthing  exiitwl,  we  c-ould  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  an(l.  even  if  we  knuw  ujii  ihine  alx)ut 
aaythiriK,  we  could  not  communicate  our  knowledgo''. 
Hippi;t.M  w:us  callflfl  the  Polymathist  because  he  laid 
clami  to  knowledj;i-  of  inuiiy  out-of-the-way  subjecte, 
such  u8  liTciiaxilogy,  and  used  this  knowledge  for  tho 
aopliistical  purpose  of  dazsling  iinil  embarrassing  hi.s 
opponent  in  argument.  Prodicuj*,  called  the  Moral- 
m  b4  (  jiuse  in  his  discourses,  especially  in  that  which  he 
^titled  "Hercules  at  the  Cross-roads",  he  strove  to 
inculcate  moral  lessons,  although  he  did  not  attempt 
to  roduoe  conduct  to  principles,  but  taught  rather  by 
prorerb,  epiinum,  and  illustration.  The  most  im- 
portant of  aU  the  Sonhiste  was  ProtagnorM^  tba  Iflt- 
dividualist.  so  called  oeeanse  be  held  that  the  Jniu- 
Tidual  is  tbe  test  of  all  tnitb.  "ManiB  tbe  meaaare 
of  aU  tbinga"  is  a  saying  attiOmted  to  bim  by  Plato, 
which  sums  up  the  SoiduBti'  doetiiDe  in  nfud  to  tbe 
value  of  knowledge. 

The  S<)phiat8  may  be  said  (o  \ye  the  first  Greek 
awptir*.  The  materialimn  of  tlie  Atomism,  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  Eleatics,  and  the  dortrine  of  universal 
chanpe  which  wxs  a  teii«l  of  the  .Sehool  of  lieraclitus 
—all  these  t<'ndenriej5  resulted  in  a  condition  of  un- 
reist,  out  of  whi<-h  philosophy  could  not  a<lvanee  to 
a  more  satisfacldry  ntatc  until  an  enquirs-  wa.*!  made 
into  the  nroblem  of  the  value  of  knowledge.  The 
Sophists  aid  not  undertake  that  enquiry — a  task  re- 
aerved  for  Socrates  (q.  v.) — however,  they  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  problem,  an<l  in  that 
tray,  and  in  that  way  only,  they  contributed  to  tho 
propaw  of  philoeoph^  in  Greece.  The  absiu-dities 
to  wbieb  tbe  fiophiitH:  metbod  waa  eanied  by  tbe 
later  SopUats  was  due  bkiwrt  to  the  Megariana,  wbo 
made  common  c&me  with  them,  and  subtitituted  tho 
method  of  strife  (Eristic  method)  for  the  Sucratic 
method  of  discovery  (Heuristic  method).  It  was 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  name  Sophist  should 
lo«e  its  primitive  meaning,  and  come  to  desi^;ti;it(',  not 
a  man  of  wis<lom,  but  a  quibbler,  and  one  who  use-n 
fallaeious  ariiiiinents.  T(i<'  Sojjtiists  represent  a 
pluuse  of  (InM'k  thoueht  wlueh.  while  it  liiul  no  <'on- 
Btructive  \:du<%  and  is,  iiidi-iil,  a  ste]»  b^ekwiird  ;ilni 
not  forwarii,  in  the  coiu-se  of  (ireek  sfKJculalion  is 
nevertheless  of  great  imfwrtance  hi.storictilly,  becivuse 
it  WHS  the  t'vil  influenee  of  the  Sophists  that  in.spire<l 
Sftcrales  with  the  idea  of  n  futing  them  by  showing 
the  conditions  of  true  knowknige.  It  wa^,  no  doubt, 
their  methods,  too,  that  .Vristotle  had  in  mind  when 
he  wiote  his  tieatiae  of  tbe  fallades,  and  entitled  it 
"De  Sophisticis  Elenohia". 

Tnr  ti-«t«  VC  HtTTEK  AKD  PRELLER.  Ttittorvt  Phil.  GrrT<lt 
(CJijtha.  ISHS),  isl  m}.:  B*K»:wr.Li..  Sourct  lin-'k  in  Ancient  Phi' 
Imophu  (New  V<irk,  1W7I.  fi7  Zeiler,  PtfSomUic  PkiloaO' 
phfTi,  tr.  Ai.i.EVNF.  i  l.'milon.  iN^lh  II.  30i  W].:  TcaXBI,  Hit- 
tory  q/  fkilMophy  (lki«toii,  1903).  70  aq. 
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the  nintbof  the  twelve  Minor  PMipheta 
of  tin  Owm  «f  tbe  Old  T^atament,  preached  and 
wrote  in  theeeoond  half  of  the  seventh  century  b  .  r. 
He  was  a  omitemporary  and  supporter  of  the  gre  a,t 

l'ro[)het  Jereinia.s.  lli.s  niunc  (Heb.  Zephanja,  that 
is  "the  Ixird  conceals",  "the  Lord  protects")  might, 
on  the  analojry  of  Ciotlfried,  be  most  briefly  trans- 
lated by  the  wordn  God  protect.  The  only  jirimary 
H<_iurce  from  which  we  obtain  oij-  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  persijnality  luid  the  rhetorical  and  iiterarj*  quali- 
tie.-i  of  Sophonia.-;,  is  the  .short  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (containing  only  three  chapters),  wiiiob  bewa 
his  name.  The  scene  of  his  activity  waa  the  eity  of 
Jerusalem  (i,  4-10;  iii,  1  sqq.;  14  sqq.). 

I.  Datb. — The  date  of  the  Prophet's  activity  feU 
in  tbe  reign  of  Iving  Josias  (641-11).  Sophonias  is 
one  of  the  few  Prophets  whose  dnonolog}'  is  fixed  by 
a  precise  date  in  the  introductory  vcfie  of  the  book. 
Under  the  two  preqeding  kings^  Amon  and  Manaase, 
idolatry  had  been  introduoed  m  the  most  shameful 
forms  (especially  the  etilt  of  Baal  and  Astorte)  into 
the  Holy  City,  and  witli  this  for<  i^n  cult  came  a 
foreign  culture  and  a  great  corruption  of  morals.  Jo- 
.siiis,  tlie  king  with  tlie  anointed  .••eeptre,  wi.-hed  to  put 
an  end  to  the  horrible  devaMation  in  tlie  holy  places. 
One  of  the  mo.st  xe.alous  oharnpion.s  anrj  ad\iser-<  of 
thia  reform  wan  Soplioiiixs,  and  his  writing  remain.s 
one  of  the  most  important  documents  I'or  the  under- 
standing of  tlie  era  of  Jt«sias.  The  Prophet  laul  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  religiou.s  and  moral  corrupt) u 
when,  in  view  of  the  idowtry  which  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  sanctuary^  he  threatened  to  "destroy 
out  of  thia  pbce  the  remnant  of  Baal,  and  the 
names  of  the  .  .  .  priests"  (i,  4),  and  pleaded  for 
a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  their  fathers  instead  of 
the  luxtirious  foreign  clothing  which  was  worn  espe- 
oially  in  aristocratie  eirclea  (t,  8).  The  age  of  So- 
phoniaa  was  also  a  most  serious  and  decisive  period, 
because  the  lands  of  Anterior  Asia  were  o\'errun  by 
foreigners  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  Scythians 
in  the  l.'mt  decades  of  the  seventh  Century,  and  be- 
caujie  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Prophet^*,  was  only  a 
few  decade.s  before  its  downfall  (586).  The  far-see- 
ing watchman  on  .Siou's  battlements  saw  this  catas- 
trophe draw  near:  "for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  m  ar" 
in  the  burden  of  his  preaching  (i,  7).  "The  ^reat 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  it  is  ne.ar  and  exceeding 
tfrt'ift:  .  .  .  That  day  w  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of 
triliiilation  and  distress,  a  day  of  calamity  and  mis- 
ery, a  day  of  dorknctts  and  obscurity,  a  day  of  clouda 
and  wliirlwinds"  (i,  14-15). 

II.  Contents. — The  IkkiW  of  the  Prophet  natu- 
rally contains  in  its  three  chapters  only  a  sketch  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  praaohing  of  Sopbo> 
nias.  TbeacbeiBeoftlMbookin  itapveaent  form  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  i,  2-ii,  8.— The  tbreatening  of  the  "day  of 
the  Lord",  a  I>ics  im  dies  ilia  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord  will  descend  on  Juda  and 
Jenis.alfiii  ;vs  ;i  i)unis}imeiit  for  tlie  awful  degeneracy 
in  rr  liiiioiLs  lite  (i,  4-7a>;  it  will  extond  to  all  classes 
of  the  infjplc  (i,  7b-13),and  will  be  attendi  d  with  all 
the  horrors  of  a  frightful  cat;i.strophe  li,  14-18); 
therefore,  do  penance  and  seek  the  Lord  lii, 

(b)  ii,  4-l.'».— Not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  over 
the  whole  wot  111  [urhi  el  orbi),  over  the  peoples  in  all 
the  four  regions  of  the  heavens,  will  the  hajid  of  the 
Lord  be  .stretched — westwards  over  the  Philistines 
(4-7),  east  wards  over  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(S-11),  .southwards  over  tbe  Ethiopians  (12),  and 
northwards  over  the  Ast^yrians  and  Ninivites  (13-15). 

(c)  With  a  special  tlireat  (iii,  1-8),  the  I'rophet 
thoitumBaeainto  Jeniaalem:  "Woetotbepvovokins, 
andnsdeemedvity. .  .  .  ShehnlbnotliaMhenedtotlie 
voice,  neither  hath  she  received  diwipltoe  " ;  the  eever> 
eat  reckoning  will  be  required  of  the  aristoerato  and 
tbe  adnunistraUtfg  <rf  the  law  (aa  the  lendmg  claiM  o< 
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the  civil  oommuuit y ) ,  and  of  the  Propheto  and  priette, 

M  tlM  directoK  of  public  worship. 

(d)  &-20. — A  wmtwlatory  prophecy,  or  prophetic 
llanoeaik  the  Kingdum  of  God  of  the  future,  in  which  all 
the  world,  united  in  one  faith  and  one  wonhip,  will 
turn  to  one  God,  and  the  goodeoftliaM—ianic  King- 
dom.  whow  capital  is  the  daughter  of  CKon,  will  be  en- 
jogred-  The  universality  of  the  judgment  as  well  as 
of  the  re<iftnption  is  so  forcibly  expreoeed  in  So- 

Ohotiia8  that  his  book  may  be  repurdedaathe"CSatho- 
c  Kpistle"  of  the  Old  Ti-staineiit. 

(e)  The  last  extiortiitinn  of  S<iphoni:i.-^  (iii,  9-20) 
also  has  a  Messianic  colouring,  although  not  to  an  ex- 
lent  coninarable  with  I^aitus. 

III.  Character  or  ttie  Prophet. — Sophonias' 
prophecy  is  not  strongly  diilerentiute<l  fn>m  other 
prophecies  like  that  of  Anioe  or  Ilabauuc,  it  is  confined 
to  tne  range  of  thouglit  cominon  to  all  prophetic  es- 
bortations:  threats  of  judgment,  exhortation  to  pen- 
ance, promise  of  Measianio  aUvatiun.  For  this 
iTOBon  Sophoniaa  muht  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
HriwewnophetB  anaaa  the  final  example  of  the  pro- 
phetic (ermmologjr.  HadoeinfliawktMilMy  olan 
original  writer,  but  bonvwifnalr  both  idMS  andityb 
from  the  older  Prophets  (especially  laaias  and  Jcre- 
mias).  The  rcscmnlances  to  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy ni:i>  Ix'  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  hook, 
found  in  the  Jomuu  rt-form,  was  then  the  centre  of  re- 
!!i!ii»us  ititen.-^t.    The  languaKe  (if  Siphonuf'  is  vigor- 


-  and  earnest,  as  becnnie  the  si  ri<iiiMies8  of  the 
ni.<i,  tint  IS  free  from  jhe  ^jKhmiu-  elej^iac  tone  of 
eretiuits.  In  some  passages  it  becomes  pathetic  and 
poetic,  without  however  attaining  the  classical  dic- 
tion or  poetical  flight  of  a  Nahum  or  Deutcro-Isaias. 
There  is  something  solemn  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  is  so  frequently  introduced  as  the  speaker,  and 
the  sentence  ofjudgment  falls  on  the  silent  earth  (i,  7). 
Apart  from  the  few  words  (cf .  especially  ii, 

4h  Sophonias  eschawi  all  rhetorical  and  poetical  om»- 
mentation  of  language.  As  to  the  lofical  and  ihyth- 
mieal  buOd  of  the  varioua  exbortationa,  he  baa  two 
St  mphes  the  first  sketch  (i,  7  and  14}  with  the  aame 
opening  ("the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near"),  and  dosea 
the  second  sketch  with  a  hymn  (ii,  15) — a  favourite 
practice  of  his  prototyj>e,  Jeremia*«.  A  ^^duated  de- 
velopment of  tne  sentiment  to  a  rlimax  in  the  scheme 
is  expressed  bv  the  fact  that  the  liust  sketch  contains  an 
animal ed  and  longer  lyrical  hynm  \<>  Jerusalem  (iii, 
14  Miq.).  In  Christian  painting  Sophonias  is  repre- 
»»ent«Hl  in  two  ways;  either  with  the  lantern  (referring 
to  i,  12:  "I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  lamps'"  )  or  clad 
in  a  toga  and  bearing  a  scroll  b<'aring  lus  text  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hymn  "(Jive  praise,  O  daughter  of 
Sion"  Oil  M). 

IV.  CSnncAL  Frobuois  OrrEREo  bt  Sopho- 
jfiaa.— The  question  of  authonhip  is  authoritatively 
answered  by  the  introductory  verse  of  the  book.  Even 
radical  higher  critics  like  Marti  acknowledge  that  no 
reason  exMtB  for  doubting  that  the  author^  fil  this 
piophcry  is  the  Sophonias  (Zephaniah)  mentioned  in 
the  title  ("Das  Dodekapropheton".  TQUniSDt  IWM, 
350).  The  fact  that  this  Prophet's  name  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not 
afTe<"t  the  conelusive  force  of  the  first  verse  of  the 
pnipherw  Siplionias  is  the  only  Prophet  whosegene- 
al<iK>-  Ls  t  nwe<i  biuk  into  the  fourth  generation.  From 
this  hiw  Ixt-n  infern-il  that  the  fourth  and  last  ancestor 
nieononed  KzfN-hiiis  (Ilizkiuh)  is  identical  with  the 
king  of  the  same  name  1 727-<i"JS).  In  this  cas/, 
however,  the  extilanatory  phrase  "King  of  Jud.ah" 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  put  in  apposition  to  the 
name.  Consequently  the  8t.atement  concerning  the 
Stttbor  of  the  book  m  the  first  part  of  t  he  int  roduo- 
tory  verm  appears  entirely  worthy  0^  belief,  because 
the  statement  concerning  the  ehranology  of  the  book 
PTCP  in  the  second  halt  of  the  same  yewe  is  confinned 
^  intenial  criteria.  The  dewviptaona  of 


uperially  in  t  he  first  chapter,  showing  the  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  at  Jenisnieia  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
true  presentation  of  conditions  during  the  first  years 
of  the  leian  of  King  Josias.  The  worship  of  the  stars 
upon  the  flat  roofs,  mentioDed  in  i,  5,  an  imitation  of 
the  Bidbgrhmian  woifdhm  cf  the  heavens  that  had  be> 
oome  the  fashion  in  Palestine  from  the  reign  of  Man^ 
asses  is  also  mentioned  by  the  cont«mporar>'  Prophet, 
Jeremiaa  (xix,  13;  xxxii,  29),  as  a  religious  disoruer  of 
the  Josiiuiie  era.  All  itu^  ronlirms  thr-  iTediljilit y  of 
the  witnesis  of  i,  1,  eoni'enuni^  llie  ;iut lior.-^liij)  of 
Sophonia*!. 

Critical  invest igrd ions,  jis  to  whtre  thefjriginul  texts 
in  the  Book  of  S  ij)lioniius  end  and  the  gkisses,  revisions 
of  the  text,  and  still  later  revisions  iK-gin,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  unaninwus  tleclaiation  that  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  book  is  the  work  of  .Sophonias;  the  seoond 
chapter  is  regarded  as  not  so  genuine,  and  the  thhd 
still  lees  so.  In  separating  what  are  called  theseo- 
ondar)'  layers  of  the  second  chapter  nearly  all  the 
higher  critics  have  oome  to  different  conclusions, — 
mutt  capila,  M  •eiwus.  Each  individual  verse  cannot 
be  investiiBted  hem  aa  hi  the  detailed  anahmis  of,a 
connnentator.  Sowevcr,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in 
general  that  the  technical  plan  in  the  literary  construc- 
tion of  the  speeches,  especially  the  symmetrical  ar- 
rangeiiien'  of  tlie  gjuvcm-s  men'ioneil  in  se  t  inn  \[^ 
and  the  rfs|>onses  sfsiken  of  in  section  111,  forbid  any 
large  excisions.  The  artistic  form  use<i  in  thecon- 
st ruction  of  the  proph<  i  h  uddres-ses  is  reeogniiieil  more 
and  more  as  an  ;iid  to  literarv  criticism. 

The passjige  most  fre<)uentiy  considi  rn!  nn  addition 
of  a  later  date  is  iii,  14-20.  because  r  he  tone  of  a  her.ild 
of  salvation  here  adopted  dots  not  agree  with  that  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  threatening  judgment  of  the  two 
earher  chapters.  It  is,  howevCT,  the  custom  of  the 
I*rophct8  alter  a  terrifying  warning  of  the  judgments 
of  Jahve  to  close  with  a  glunpaeof  the  brilliant  future 
of  the  Kinsilom  of  God,  to  permit,  as  it  were,  the  raij^ 
bow  to  foUow  the  thumw  storm.  Joel  first  uttoa 
prophetie  dennndationa  iriiieh  are  foBowed  by  prcH 

Ehetic  consolations  (Joel  in  Vulgate,  i-ii,  17;ii,  IS-iii); 
iaias  in  eh.  i  calls  Jerusalem  a  city  like  Sodom  and  di- 
rectly afterwards  a  city  of  justice,  and  Micheas,  whose 
similarity  to  .'^<)phoni.as  is  remarked  upon  by  critics, 
also  allows  his  ihrf  ats  of  judgment  to  die  uway  in 
an  announcement  of  salvation.  One  of  the  guiding 
eschatological  tlioimli'.s  of  all  the  I'rophets  is  this: 
The  judgnjeiit  is  only  the  wav  of  transition  to  salva- 
liim  ami  i  he  c<iiusummat  ion  of  the  historv  of  the  world 
will  l>e  the  salvation  of  what  is  left  of  tlie  seed.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  Sophonias,  iii,  14-20  cannot  be 
rejected.  The  entire  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  }>e  in- 
dicated in  a  small  scale  in  the  first  address,  which 
closes  ii,  1-3,  with  an  exhortation  to  s4-<-k  the  Lord 
that  is  with  a  consolatory  theme  dircctlv  after  the  ter> 
rible  proclamation  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 

The  queries  rMsed  hy  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Book  of  Scfihooiaa  are  far  simpler  and  nearer  solution 
than  those  connected  nith  the  hi^ier  eritieism.  The 
condition  of  the  text,  with  exception  of  a  few  doubtful 
passages,  is  g»»od  and  there  arc  Tew  books  of  the  Bibli- 
cal  canon  which  offer  ho  few  points  of  attack  to  Bib* 
lical  hypercriticisin  as  the  UtMtk  of  So]>honias. 

RHIfKK.  Dtr  Prophei  Zti>hanja  (\Iaii»l<-r.  1M.SI:  KsABE]*- 
BArcR,  Commtnt.  in  pruph.  min.  (Paris,  ISSii);  van  ItooNACKKR, 

/^■«  d'luir  )>rt.  fn'iiph.  I  PnrU.  U»0M:  I.irPL,  l)m  Uuch  ■let  Proah, 
.<,'p)l^^r].  (trill  urn,  I'l'lui .  rrintniiiiiiK  Ijip.  ix-iivi)  an  r«rc||cnt  bib- 
liography;   S.|I»*IIT.     />'M     rt'.i-A    /.(l^<lr,;il     Klu-SM-ll.  IStlO); 

.s<'m!«,  Cummrnl.  \ih,r  ./rn  Prujih.  /i/i.i i.ji]  fllanrjvir.  1V2); 
Adams,  The  Mituir  Pruph.  (Now  York.  HRivtH,  The  Min. 

Praph.  (A'aAum.  Hahaklcuk.24phanUih)  (Edinbuisb,  1907);  the 
rorniM'to  ooiiiii.c-nUriM  ot  Snuca^OcBUOM  Nowacb;  liLunii 
and  G.  A.  t>MiTH. 

M.  FAViBMBam. 

Scmhronitu,  Saint,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writer,  b.  about  fi60  at  Damascus 
of  noble  parentage;  d.  probably  11  March,  038*  at 
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JeruKalem.  In  company  with  John  Mosohus  he  trav- 
eiled  extcmively  through  tlie  EuMt  and  alou  went  to 
Rome.  He  probably  became  a  monk  in  Kg^-pt  about 
A80  aad  later  removed  to  Palestine.  I  nmi  i  }k  ycrir 
633  until  his  detth  he  was  the  princij)ul  ui 
MonotheUtisin.  Con«picuouR  for  his  learning  ami 
piety  he  became  in  (>34  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and 
•orroirfttlhr  wttnawcd  duriDC  hia  leigD  the  conqueat  oC 
Paleatine  by  the  Araba  and  their  capture  of  Jenu»> 
lorn.  He  must  veiy  probab^  be  ideutifled  with  the 
Sophroniui*  known  as  the  rhetorician  (<ro4n(n-^t),  and 
w:i.-^  the  iiiitlmr  of  Innuraphiei*,  homilif>,  and  li\iims. 
Aiiiuiig  ilie  lirbt  luuiiril  are:  his  Lifenf  .]n],n  the  Al- 
moner, WTitten  in  eollabonit inn  ,1.  MosclniH  atiii 
only  partly  prewrvecl  in  S\  iiicoii  Metai)ltrat>k'»;  the 
lives  of  St>.  I  vruH  uiid  John;  ami  probably  a  Life  of 
St.  Marj"  of  KfO'jit.  lin  hoinilifs  whirh  hnve  he<>n 
preserved  deal  chiefly  witli  tcrlfM;t,«i  h  ;i1  ^»•^tl\  J^ls,  .•nul 
arc  remarkable  for  their  dogmatic  contents  ami  ora- 
torical style.  Numerous  anacreontic  odes  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  Greek  ecclesiastical  ixiets.  A 
large  work  in  which  he  collected  fiOO  testimonit»  of 
the  Falbers  in  favour  of  the  two  wills  of  Christ  has 
perished. 

Thr  n-.iy^f  fnmprrhvnAviy  (^i\]rri]<m  lit  tlicwrirk?*  of  f<>i>firriniuii 
in  (i>iiti.l  in  f.  <...  I.XXW'Il,  lii,  .11-17— toil:  \'hnai«i.k^  iii  JJiet. 
Chti^.  iiiut/..  g-  V.  Si/pK'-.intutO^'H  V*fLH£,  .SopArtjn*  Ir  foithvlf  tt 
Sojthrone  tr  jnlriarehr  in  Kevue  dt  rOrienl  Chrtlmm,  VII  (ItMO), 
200-K5:  VIII  (1U03).  32^.  aS&'ST;  BAW>IMll>in»AUBAN, 

N.  A.  WWBft. 

SophroniUB,  Bishop  of  Con.s(!intina  or  Telia  in 
Osrhoiine,  wa«  a  relative  of  Ihiis,  Hishop  of  i'Messa, 
and  apparently  of  \\\v  sann-  thrologicnl  tendency, 
i.  c.  strongly  anti-MonoplivHite  and  liable  to  he  sus- 
pected of  Ncstorianism.  lie  was  present  at  u  syiiotl 
{irld  nt  .AntifH'h  in  445  at  which  Athanasius,  Bishop  of 
PcrrliM,  was  di-iKwcd  on  charges  of  misconduct,  the 
«hief  among  which  was  that  he  had  purloined  aome 
ailver  pillars  belonging  to  the  chunA.  W«  have 
no  means  of  judging  whether  these  charges  were  tniaj 
Ter^'  {KMtsibly,  if  not  trumped  up,  they  were  too 
«aaily  credited  from  partiaau  motives.  Four  years 
later  at  the  Robber  Omndl  of  E^pheeua  (q.  v.) 
nwet  extraordinary'  charges  of  magic  and  sorcer}' 
were  brought  against  Bishop  Soj^uonitu.  For  aome 
reason  or  otli'T,  iH  ili:i|hs  l>i-i  ruise  it  waf  foreswn  that 
the  charges  would  lircak  down,  iwrhajw  Ixv  jiuse  he 
wu.-  not  wortli  (■I•u.^]ling  in  view  of  the  more  imiiortruit 

}«'rsoiui>;r_--  hi-iii^;  idinniwl,  Sophmnin.i's  rase  w;w  rr- 
erred  to  the  n(>w  HisLo[i  ul'  l  .dcssa.  when  one  should 
be  appoiiit«i  in  jilarc  of  Ilm.-;  wtioia  lh*>  CoiH-iti- 
ahulum  hatl  dcprtM  il.  Sojihronius  i.^  next  heard  of  at 
the  Council  of  Ciiaki-dou.  At  the  eighth  session, 
after  Tlieo<loret  luid  anathematizwl  Nestorius,  "the 
nio.st  reverend  bishops  cried  out  '  Ia'I  Sophronius 
also  anathematize'.  Soplironius,  the  most  reverend 
of  f'on-fantina,  said  'anathema  to  Nestorius 
and  i;ut\rlu-s' ". 

The  cLar^iv  against  .'^ophroniu.s  have  only  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  years  by  the  discovery  of  a 
Syiiae  vecaion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Robber  Council. 
TTiey  were  made  by  a  priest  and  two  deacons  of 
Telia  (Constant ina),  who  cluimed  to  repiewnt  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  of  that  city.  Tlie  bi.shop,  they 
dtrlared,  practLseil  a-t roloi;y  and  oiIht  vatioinative 
arts  of  the  piigans.  1  In-  imwiahlc  lu  n'sy  of  Nes- 
toriu.s  wliii  h  li^'  h.id  leanit  from  Ib:is  was  not  enough 
for  him,  w  he  threw  himself  into  those  other  aboinina- 
tions.  He  once  lost  some  money,  and  not  content 
•with  making  the  suspected  persons  swear  on  the 
fIo«iK'ls,  "he,  further  testing  them  by  the  ordeal 
of  bread  and  chc-esj',  compelletl  them  to  eat".  This 
not  succeeding,  he  had  recourse  to  the  divining  eupi 
Me  uaed  Uie  son  of  one  of  hi.^  servants  as  a  meditun. 
und  with  two  olheia,  after  some  inmntiUions,  placed 
the  vouth  before  a  veasel  containing  oil  and  water. 
In  taia  mixture  the  youth  6rat  aaw  flames  of  fire, 
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then  "a  man  sitting  on  a  ilirone  of  gold,  and  clad 
in  purple  and  a  crown  upon  his  head".  After  thia 
thev  put  the  oil  and  water  in  a  hole  near  the  door, 
Jina  the  medium  saw  the  bii^hop 's  son  Habib  who  was 
ri'turning  home  from  Constantinople  "seated  on  a 
black  mare-mule  that  is  blind-folded;  and  behind 
him  two  men  on  foot",  llie  lad  confessed  these 
and  other  like  (hin|a  on  oath.  He  waa  haunted  by 
aeven  men  dreeaiid  m  white  and  lost  hia  reaeon,  and 
was  with  difficulty  cured  bv  being  brouglit  into  holy 
places  and  anointed  with  oil.  Many  jH-rsons,  among 
others  the  copyists,  coukl  icstify  to  Sophronius's 
astrological  WTitings.  A  d«uon  who  came  to  him, 
to  have  a  ticket  of  alms  signed,  found  him  inspe<'ting 
a  brass  sphere.  His  son  lfal)ib  intrci<luc««<f  a  Jew  into 
his  father's  house  and  ate  ^^  itll  him  aftrT  tlir  mantu-r 
of  tho  ,?rws.  "I^iuiTiK  ihe  wc<'k  of  Lent,  wlu  n  we 
f.L-^l,  he  f(  ;»--t<'<l  \M!h  (his  Jew,  and  kcjit  him  at  tahle 
till  tin  o'i  lo<k;  and  even  carrie<l  hw  audacitj'  (so 
far  as  I  to  brinj;  hiiu  into  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Apos- 
tles, at  tlie  time  tliat  Service  was  being  held.  The 
city  and  the  clergj-,  shocked  bv  tni.s  coitduct^ 
chased  both  the  Jew  and  Habib,  wno  sought  refuge 
in  the  Pra^toriuin  of  the  Commandant  (Ouke) 
P*lorus.  The  impious  and  pagan  Flonis  rushed  upon 
the  city,  where  (his  p' -ople)  laid  violent  hands  on  a 

Seat  number  of  men  and  children — certainly  more 
an  a  hundred.  In  despair,  these  took  refuge  near 
the  Tabernacle;  but  the  arrows  reached  (htirlKKlies. 
their  blood  was  shed  before  the  Altar,  and  luiuiy  died 
in  the  act  of  embracing  it. " 

Tht  Second  Sgnod  of  Epkttu*.  from  Syrioe  M.ivS..  rK«RT 
j^^tmAjJSBA^^g^  laa-lW:  aco  art.  S»phron.  uf  Con4t<inlinr  ia 

FraN'CIS  ,T.  BACCHfS. 

Sora.  See  Aquino,  Soha,  akd  Pontecobvo,  Dio- 

CUBOF. 

Sora,  a  titular  see  in  Paphlagonia,  siifTrnK.iTi  of 
Gangra.  Sctra  musi  have  been  an  insignificant  town  ; 
an  ins<Tipt!on  dis<'o\ cnii  at  Zorah,  a  village  in  the 
vilayet  of  Castamouni,  in  which  a  local  era  and  the 
worship  of  Zeus  llpicarjiios  arc  mentione»l.  h;i.s 
ena!)li-<l  its  exact  |>osition  to  he  fixed.  (Doublet  in 
"Hull.  (-orrespoiulatuc  lielli'iiiijue  ",  1889,  p.  310.) 
It  was  place<i  later  under  the  government  of  the 
Pra'tor  of  Paphlagonia  (Novel.,  29,  1;  Ilieroch's, 
TiO.^i,  7).  It  is  spoken  of  by  Con«tantine  Porjihy- 
roj^enitus,  "De  tliemat.",  I,  7.  I.c  Quien  ("Oriena 
christ.",  I.  ryoT),  mentions  six  of  its  bisliops:  Theodore, 
represcnt»-d  by  his  metrojxilitan  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (431);  OI}rmpiU8,  who  si^ne<l  the  letter 
of  the  hidiope  ta  the  nrovince  to  Liii)ieror  Leo  in 
4o8;  John,  |)resent  at  tke  Ootucil  of  Coo8taDUiH9>le 
(1392);  Thi^ophanee.  at  the  Seventh  (Eeomenieai 
Council  of  .\ica>a  (7S7);  Phoean,  at  the  eighth  f^n- 
eral  Council  at  Constantinople  fStW):  Constant ine, 
at  the  I'lioiiati  Cunncil  of  Con^' antinople  (879). 
Tlie  Greek  '  Xotiiix  epistoimluuiu"  mentions  the 
see  till  the  thirttTiith  century. 

Smith,  Out.  o/  Untk  anj  Uoman  Gtog.,  s.  v.;  Ramsat.  A*ia 
Minor  (Londoa.  ISWM.  iWMim. 

8.  FiTSinfea. 

Sorbait,  Paul  de,  physician,  b.  in  Hainault,  1624; 

d.  at  Vienna,  19  .\pril.  I«'i91.  He  went  to  school  at 
Pa<lerbom,  then  attended  the  University  of  Padua, 
where  appan  nt  ly  lie  ul  t  iinetl  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Phil«>s«>jihy  aful  .Medicine.  He  practissed  as  a  phy- 
siciati  ai  i;.jme,  ('ologne,  and  Andicmi.  and  in  .\u- 
gusi,  lti.'»2,  W!is  made  a  inernber  of  '  hi'  niedicjil  facility 
of  the  I'nivt'rsity  of  \  n-iuia-  In  iri.").")  he  Kecame  pro- 
fes-sor  of  theoretical  nuNiirine  at  the  simw  university, 
and  in  lt)(»6  professor  of  practical  mwlicine.  In  16.1.S 
he  was  ap|x>inted  court -physician  to  the  Empre«»- 
Dow.iger  Eleonora.  In  1070  he  rebuilt  at  his  owr^  ex- 
pense the  students'  hall  "Goldberg"  and  added  a 
chapel  to  it.  During  the  year  of  the  peat  (t679)»  the 
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Emperor  Leopold  I  appointed  him  official  councillor 
and  chief  8uper\-isor  of  sanitary  condit  ions  in  Vienna. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  ennobled.  In  UlHl  he  rcaignetl 
hin  professorship  and  founded  a  scholarship  for  nie<ii- 
cal  students.  During  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turk.''  in  lt>!S3  he  commanded  the  company  formed  of 
students  as  chief  sergeant-major.  Ilis  tomb  is  in  the 
Cathe<lral  of  St.  Stephen  at  V  icnna.  In  11*09  the  na- 
tional association  of  the  official  doctors  of  Austria  se- 
le<'te<l  Sirbait's  portrait  aa  the  insignia  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at 
Vienna  by  realoiis  encouragement  of  anatomy  and 
botany,  as  well  as  by  firm  adherence  to  the  Ilippo- 
cratic  school,  iiis  prominent  position  in  the  year 
1679  gave  him  the  opiKirtunity  to  organise  sanitaiy 
omdiiioiiH  in  Vienna.  His  writings  show  a  hannoni- 
ous  nii.xture  of  profound  thinking,  strong  piety,  and  a 
merry  wit.  His  style  fnn^uently  recalU  that  of  the 
Augu.>.tiniftn  monk  and  Viennese  preat^her  Abraham 
a  Santa  Clara,  but  Sorbait  was  not  an  imitator  of  the 
latter,  as  the  orations  dcliverc<l  upon  reeeiving  a 
higlier  iKwition  were  delivered  in  part  before  1666, 
con-sequently  before  Father  Abraham's  appearance  as 
a  siiejiker  at  Vienna. 

Sorbait's  works  are  the  following:  "Universa  medi- 
cina  tam  theorica  quam  practica  etc.  (Nuremberg, 
1672,  1675J ;  this  is  nis  chief  work.  It  was  issued  in  a 
revi.se«l  and  enlarged  form  under  the  title:  "Praxios 
me<liea*  tractatus  VH"  (Vienna,  16-^  and  1701); 
"Commentaria  ct  controversia*  in  omnes  libros  apho- 
rismorum  Hipiwcratis"  (Vienna,  1660);  "Nova  et 
aucta  in.stitutionum  isjigoge"  (Vienna,  167S);  "Mo- 
dus promovendi  doctores  in  archilycipo  Viennensi" 
(Vienna,  1667),  in  "Prii.xios  medical  tract.",  55^1-577; 
" Encomiast ica  neoprofe.ssurir  prolegomena",  oration 
delivere<l  on  entrance  to  his  professorship,  31  Januar>', 
16oo;  "Uiscursus  aeademicu-s  in  renovatione  magis- 
tratus  civici",  7  Jan.,  ltk>9,  in  (lerman;  "Kesignatio 
iwtoratus",  2'>  Nov.,  1669;  "Exhortatio  in  honorem 
St.  Barbara'",  2.5  Jan.,  16t>4;  all  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "I*nix.  med.  tract.',  578-90;  "Die  Johann 
Wilhelm  Mannagellasche  I'estordnung  im  Auftrag 
der  Kegierung  von  1'.  S<jrljait  herausgegeben  und  vcr- 
mehrt  "  (1679);  "Consilium  me<licum  seu  dialogus 
loimicus  de  peste  Viennensi"  (Vienna,  1679;  also  in 
German,  1679;  1713;  Btrrhn,  1681),  Sori)ait's  most 
popular  b<K>k;  "Catalogus  rectonim"  (Vienna,  1(J69 
and  16701.  He  also  wrote  short  articles  which  are  to 
bo  found  in  the  "  Miscellanea  curiosa  academiu:  caisa- 
reap  Lt'oi)oldina;  II,  III". 

0"t*rrrichudUT  (1  tleni*.  da'f  ut  Lch-  Lrifh-  und  RkrtnprnliQ 
Tkrn  Mtiffntfirrnt  ilrm  Woht'B'irl  Gfhohrnrn  und  hochgtiehrttrt 
Pauli  4f  Horbnil  ton  /'.  Smrricwi  Pfendtner  O.F.M..  10  Mai,  1691 
O'xnn^i  .  SBNrxuir.ii.  Pnul  rU  Sorbnit  in  Wiener  khnischt  Rund- 
•cAait  (IW»).  IKM.  21-27,  2»-30. 

Leopold  Se.vfeuier. 

Sorbonne. — This  name  i.s  frequently  used  in  ordi- 
nary parlance  as  synon.vmous  with  the  faculty  of 
the<jlog>'  of  Paris.  Strictly  speaking  it  means,  as  in 
this  articU',  the  celebrated  theological  college  of  the 
French  capital.  The  title  was  adopted  from  the 
name  of  the  university  institute  founded  bv  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  a  native  oi  Ia;  Rethelois,  a  distinguished 
■r-  professor  and  famous  preacher  who  lived  from  1201 
till  1274.  "  Sorlwn  found  that  there  was  a  defect 
in  the  primitive  organization  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  two  principal  mendicant  onlers— the 
Dominicans  and  the  Franci-scans — hiid  each  at  Paris 
a  college  ami  delivere<l  lectures  at  which  extern 
students  mi^l  attend  without  fee.  In  order  that 
the  university,  which  was  already  engaged  in  a 
strugiile  with  the  religious,  might  offer  the  same  ad- 
van  t-ogi-s,  Rob«'rt  de  .Sorbon  deci<le<l  that  it  also  .should 

Erovide  gratuitous  instniction  and  that  this  should 
e  given  by  a  society  of  professors  following,  except 
as  reganls  the  matter  of  vows,  the  rules  of  the  ceno- 
bitic  life.    This  important  work  was  rendered  possible 


by  the  high  esteem  in  which  Robert  was  held  at 
Paris,  together  with  his  brilliant  parts,  his  great 
generosity,  and  the  a.ssistance  of  his  friends.  The 
foundation  dates  from  the  year  12.57  or  the  beginning 
of  12.58.  Nor  was  the  aid  he  received  merely  pecu- 
niary; Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour,  (J^rard  d'.Vbbevillc, 
Henry  of  Ghent,  Guillaume  des  Grez,  Odo  or  Eudcs 
of  Douai,  ChnJticn  de  Heauvais,  Gerard  de  Reims, 
Nicolas  de  Bar  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in.separably  connected  either  with  the  first 
chairs  in  the  .Sorbonne,  or  with  the  first  association 
that  constituted  it.  These  savants  were  already 
attached  to  the  university  staff. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  as  conceived  by 
Robert  was  quite  simple:  an  administrator  (provisor), 
associates  {soeii),  and  guwts  (hoxpiles).    The  pro- 
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visor  was  the  head;  nothing  could  be  done  without 
con.sulting  him;  he  installed  the  members  selected, 
by  the  society,  and  confirmed  the  statutes  drawn, 
up  by  it;  in  a  word,  as  his  title  signifies,  he  ha<l  to 
provide  for  everything.  The  associates  forme<l  the 
Dody  of  the  so<'iety.  To  be  admitted  to  it,  the  candi- 
date was  required  to  have  taught  a  course  of  j)hilost>- 
phy.  There  were  two  kinds  of  associates,  the  bur- 
mirM  and  the  pen«ionnaire«.  The  latter  paid  forty 
(Paris)  nounds  a  year,  the  former  were  provided  for 
by  the  nou.se,  which  expended  a  like  sum  from  its 
revenues.  The  burse  could  be  granted  only  to 
persons  not  having  an  income  of  forty  (Paris)  pounds. 
There  was  a  primus  inler  pares,  the  prior,  who  presicled 
over  all  internal  affairs  of  the  house.  Doctors  and 
bachelors  were  alike  eligible,  but,  owjng  to  the 
number  of  the  latter,  the  custom  rapidly  grew  up  of 
selecting  only  bachelors.  Other  persons  were  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  8<K'i«'ty  rather  than  mem- 
bers of  it.  From  the  material  and  intellectual  jxiint 
of  view  they  enjoye<l  the  same  privileges  lus  the 
members:  board,  hnlging,  books,  spiritual  and  scho- 
lastic exercises;  but  they  hiul  no  votes.  When  they 
bad  fulfille<l  the  condition  of  teaching  philosophy,  they 
were  admissible  as  members.  The  cours*'  of  stu<lie8 
]a8te<l  ten  years,  during  which  time  their  biirsea 
continued;  but,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  they  had 
not  given  proof  of  their  ability,  either  as  teachers  or 
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as  preMiMn,  th«ir  bune  waa  viMtod.  Hm  ordinary 
lectures  were  public,  and  oonaeqMntly  were  attended 
by  students  wbo  belonged  to  neither  of  the  divisioos 
of  tlw  aooaety.  The  doeton  and  bachelom 
anAoriied  to  give  sbelter  to  oUier  poor  pupils. 
sides  the  work  of  the  ctasHroom,  there  was  the  duty 
of  prpachinj?  or  liibourinft  in  the  parishes.  In  prep- 
aration for  ihis,  the  ii>i^<)(  i;itcs,  on  certain  days,  had 
to  litliviT  scrtnon.s  ur  conferenct's  (coHaliotus)  in 
prcsrint'  of  th<-  community.  The  purely  si)iritual 
t^\<]f  w.if^  not  forKotti-n.  Confrroncps,  usually-  dcliv- 
rnii  by  the  prior,  on  this  iiii;)<irt:m1  part  'if  ilif  Chris- 
tian and  priestly  life  wcrr  k'lM'ii,  if  not  (•.\clusi\ fly,  at 
leji-st  siK-iially,  to  the  iiiii For  twenty  years  the 
ability  of  the  adniinistruior.  or  provisor,  c«rr^•^iJ)onde^^ 
to  the  foreseeing  devoliMlties.s  of  the  founder.  This 
lapse  of  time  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  regulations 
and  administrative  measures,  whirh  Robert  Itad 
adopted,  after  taking  the  bent  p<:>8xible  ndvire,  and 
whieh  be  laid  down  in  thirty-eight  articles.  This 
nile  waa  directed  towards  the  maintaining  of  conunon 
Ufe,  rrain  rilmee  in  the  refectory,  which  was  not  very 
strict,  to  simplicity  of  the  authorised  <fa«aa.  As  soon 
as  circumstances  nermitted,  Robflrt  (about  1271) 
added  to  the  theological  (HiUe^e  a  literary  college: 
this  was  the  Collejie  de  Calvi  or  the  "little  Sor- 
bonne". 

Fruit  of  deep  thought  and  personal  exiiericncc,  the 
coii-'l  ii  li' mil  i  i>  t)y  Robert  de  Sorbon  to  hi>  roUece 
received  the  consecration  of  lime,  for  it  husted  ihroU)jn- 
out  centuries.  If  H^m^re  s.iw  in  the  proji-ct  the 
concejjtion  of  a  (Hiwerful  intellei  t,  '  iioc  j)rinnis  in 
lyeaco  I'arLsiensi  viilit  Robert  us"',  its  realization  wjts 
surely  a  work  of  Kcnius.  That  thix  was  so  appears 
llNMn  tiie  fact  that ,  while  Robert  united  in  bis  work 
whatever  good  he  found  in  the  university,  his  college 
when  eompletod  serveil  as  u  uiwlel  to  the  others.  It 
18  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  each  word  of  the  original 
title,  for  some  penona  ratbn-  enigmatical,  of  the 
aociety.  The  eapimwion  "Pauvna  mattrea  itudianto 
en  thfologie"  aeema  to  emohaaiae  the  two  prhnaiy  or 
essential  characteristics  or  tbe  society:  equality  in 
pt)verty,  an  equality  po  perfect  between  masters  and 
pupils  that  it  desidniitci  ihem  Ivy  a  conmmn  name; 
the  povcTty  of  the  p\ipil>,  .siik'o  most  of  them  were 
h>i^.-'i!r>  the  povt  rty  of  the  miusters,  .since,  content 
with  what  wits  strictly  neces'-ary,  they  n-nounced  all 
other  profi'-sional  ri'iiiuniT:!t  Imi,  This  equality  Wius 
always  maintaine*!  with  s<  rupuloufl  care;  the  Sorbon- 
niats  repeated  a.s  an  axiom,  "Omnes  non  sumua  socii 
et  aequiuett",  and  referred  to  the  college  as  "pauperem 
nostnun  Sorbonem". 

From  the  outset  the  college  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  Holy  See.  Alexander  I  \'  ( 12.59)  urged  the  French 
bishops  to  support  it,  Urban  IV  (1262)  recommended 
it  to  tbe  goodwill  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
dMnent  IV  (1268)  granted  it  papal  ^wohation. 
Wealthy  benefactors  provided  it  wlUi  ample  eodo^- 
nien!  A  hich  standard  of  scholarship  was  main- 
tained .iiid  the  severity  of  the  "actus  Sorbonnicus", 
or  examination  for  decrees,  ineluciing  the  defence  of 
the  "the-ifs  Rohertina".  became  proverbial.  The 
profess irial  corps  was  hitrlil'.  rr-(iect«^i,  atui  from  all 
ports  of  lIuro|>e  ditTerent  Thioluniral  and  even  politi- 
cal questions  wen-  rif  to  it  for  solution  As  the 
Other  teachers  of  theology  in  the  university  hecaine 
members  of  the  Sorbonne,  it,s  staff,  at  the  hecinning 
of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  wtu*  practically  identical 
with  the  university  faculty.  Robert  de  .><orl)on  had 
reaiize<l  the  neceasity  of  ;i  libr  iry  and  had  taken 
mea-sun-s  tOSUpplyODP.  Thi-  im  rea.i«'<l  nipidly.  owing 
cUefly  to  numerous  gifts.  In  1470  the  Sorbonne  in- 
tiaduoed  the  art  of  jpriBting  into  France  by  calling 
to  Paris  throe  of  Gutenberg's  associates,  Gering, 
Priburger.  and  Crants.  Among  its  principal  patrons 
and  benefactors  was  Cardinal  Ri<'hclieu,  who  held  for 
A  time  the  otTicc  of  provisor  and  who,  in  1635,  laid  the 


cornerstone  of  an  edifice  to  be  built  at  his  expense  for 
the  use  of  the  college.    He  was  buried  in  the  church 


of  the  Sorbonne.  where  bis  tomb  is  still  preserved 

 ^  "  mekiyal 

CktboBe  faith  agabist  tbe  inroads  of 


were  The  doctors  of  the  ooUcfs  were  loyal  def < 
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and  against  the  so-called  Enlightenment.  On  tbe 

other  hand,  they  gave  their  support  to  Gallicanism 

and  obligwl  their  members  to  subscribe  the  '"four 
articles".  This  attitude  naturally  weakened  the 
pri  -iiiir  of  the  ."^orlwnne  as  a  theological  school, 
Hini  (il>liy;cd  ecclesiasticid  students  to  seek  their 
ediicarinn  ill  the  seminari<'s.  The  Sorbonne  it.^elf 
was  .suppres.sed  by  d(vre<-  of  .Ajiril,  17l>2,  but  was 
retitored  by  Naixilism  in  ISUS  as  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  newly  orKanized  university.  It  did 
not,  however,  regain  itf  forim  r  standing  or  influence, 
though  it  continued  in  existence  until  1882,  when  it 
was  finally  suppressed.  In  1884  the  oonstruction  of 
the  present  hiiiiding  wa.s  begun  and  it  was  completed 
in  1889.  It  is  now  occupie<l  bv  the  various  depart- 
ments of  letters  and  science  wtiicb  form  the  "Eoolft 
des  Hautes  Etudes". 

De  BovL\r,  Ht*l.  l'nitrr$.  Parin.  fPnnn,  1«6.'V-7.11:  CnCTin, 
Hill,  df  V  Vn\r  /'ijriji  ;r«n>,  ITtill;  J<M  RUaiv.  Uxtt  dr  I'mKl^ 
»€r.dt  I'arm  nu  .V  Vtl'Hau  X  VIII'  nicle;  (Parin,  ISfiti);  UEKiFtB, 
Chartularium  Lnivm.  Ptnit.  {Pti*.  1889-97):  JaDaRO.  J7«kOT 
dt  Sorhon  'Rr<im«.  1877);  Miuc,  La  Sorbonne  H  <o<i  frrndattvr 
(Paris,  ISss  :  Ii.(ir.ioH.  f'll»,  «/  Pant:  FtRET.  />!  fanllt  dt 
thf<iti«jif  ,1  trt  liorl-uri  1,1  plui  rtlibrft  I  Paris.  Is04  1909); 

Idem,  Snr^^^na  ttn^infx,  rii»ri;j/iru]  r1  nri  tUuMrtt,  arvtl  otbtT  liianu- 
wripts:  Frankun,   La  SorfHtnnr,  »tt  onffiK*.  aa 


(Pari»,  >875);  RaN|>ou>b,  Hitlvry  o/  iMt  SorboitiM:  RaMMU* 


Sorin,  Edward,  the  founder  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana; b.  6  Feb.,  1814,  at  AhuiUd,  near  LavaL  France; 
d.  31  Oct.,  1893,  at  Notre  Dame,  U.  8.  A.  Hia  early 
education  was  di- 
rected by  bis  mother, 
a  woman  remarkable 
for  intelligence  as 
well  as  virtue.  After 
oompletiag  hia  daasi- 
oal  studies,  his  vo- 
cation for  the  priest- 
htxxl  lieing  marked, 
M.  Sorin  at  once  en- 
tered the  fiioeesan 
seminary,  where  he 
w:i.s  dislinguishe<l  for 
suiM'rior  ability  uml 
exemplary  Hfi 
AmouK  hia  fellow 
students  were  Canii- 
nal  Langtoieux  and 
others  lAo  she<i 
lustre  on  the 
Church. 


From  a  Photngrapb 


At  the  time  of  Father  Sorin's  ordinatum, 
reports  of  missionary  enterprise  in  foreign  ' 
fired  afresh  the  hearts  of  the  French  emfgv.  and  m* 
spired  numerous  vocations,  not  a  few  of  which  were 

tho(H>  of  future  martyrs,  particularly  in  China  and 

Japan.  It  was  to  the  first  of  these  countries  that  the 
Atibe  .Sorin  felt  attra<Ue<l;  and  to  rhe  end  of  his  long 
life  accounts  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Chinese 
tiiis-sioiiaries  had  for  him  a  singular  fascination.  He 
Was  iiifhi>  uce<i  by  circumsl aiK'cs  to  enroll  himself 
in  the  ( 'oiiirreii.Ht  ion  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  conuiiutiity 
of  priesis,  brothers,  and  sisters  hitely  founde*!  at  l,e 
Mans  by  the  AbW  Moreau.  Tlir  nfi-d  nf  hmsvihii- 
aries  in  the  Unit^xl  States,  so  earnestly  represent*^ 
in  letter* from  bishops  in  this  eountrj'  and  in  addre.s.s<>s 
by  others  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Europe,  wa.s  not 
to  Ik*  disreg.ardiHl  by  the  heads  of  religious  orders; 
and  although  PVance  had  not  as  yet  rooovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  mt  gmerausly  con- 
tributed men  and  means  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  American  nisBions.  Father  Sorin,  but  iWNBtlj 
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oidainod,  was  selected  by  his  nupcriors  to  c^tabliah 
the  Coografation  of  the  Holy  Cnm  in  vh&t  was  then 
«oo«defcd  a  lonote  district  of  the  United  States. 

Aoeompanied  by  sU  brotherB,  he  airived  in  Neir 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  and  immediately  set 
out  fur  Indiana,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  field, 
the  cfntrt-  rather,  of  hia  ajKMJtolatt'  for  upwards  of 
half  a  ocniury.  After  a  snort  stay  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  Diorcs*>  <»f  Vincennes,  he  procecihxl  nurtliward 
with  five  of  his  cunfrt^rcs.  In  tiie  beginning  of  an 
exct>|)tionally  rigorous  winter,  in  p<ivrrtv  and  priva- 
tion he  began  the  foundation  of  Notre  iWiu',  which, 
under  his  fostering  ciire,  from  an  Indian  missionary 
station,  developefl  into  one  of  the  largest  religimis 
and  educational  institutions  in  the  New  World, 
the  centre  of  far-reaching  activities  for  the  work  of 
the  Chureh.  Several  colleges  which  Father  Serin 
founded  elsewhere  are  ab»o  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Indiana  to  India;  but  the  flour- 
Uiiag  miamm  in  Eastern  Bengal,  in  ehaig^  of  the 
OaagngBtioii  of  tbe  Hc^jr  Graiii  omw  mnch  of  iti 
•oeeeet  to  FkCher  Sarin'!  ardent  nal  and  aetive  oo- 
operation.  Thither  he  sent  its  former  bishop  and 
other  priestJi  whose  sprviccfl  could  ill  be  spared, 
together  with  a  band  of  sisters,  the  superior  of  whom, 
a  nativi-  r>f  New  York,  di<xl  at  her  distant  post,  a 
victim  of  lier  si'lf-sarrifice.  Tito  fo\miiing  of  the  Con- 
gregrttiim  of  the  ."listen*  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
r niii-ij  Stat<-s  is  rinlitly  rej;;ircle<I  jts  one  of  Father 
S'>ritrs  most  imixirlant  services  to  religion.  Under 
hia  aiiministration  and  care,  this  community,  at  first 
a  handful,  hws  Iwicome  a  host,  with  flourishing  estab- 
lishments in  a  dozen  stateR.  During  the  Civil  War. 
to  Fa'h'T  Si>rxn'8  forethought,  this  sisterhona 
able  to  I  :r:ii  1.  nearly  fouraoore  nurses  for  sick 
iroanded  soldiers  on  transports  and  in  hoepitals. 
A  nuadMr  of  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Gkwi  aemd  aa  chimtoimi  at  the  fraiit.  Another 
4ir  Flaidier  Soring  naany  ^uaoa  to  the  0al«fiil  renieni- 
biaiwe  of  EnglidMpealdnc  Gktholica  ia  the  "A^ 
Biaria".  which  he  founded  in  1866. 

Father  5?orin  was  elected  superior-general  of  hi."!! 
order  in  IHGS,  and  held  this  imjxjrtant  office  (hiring 
the  r«-st  of  his  life.  In  recognition  (jf  his  work  in 
e«iuc,at ional  lines,  the  P'rench  (lovt  rnmenf  conferred 
upon  hiiij  the  insignia  of  an  Oflirer  of  I'uljiic  Instruc- 
tion flHS-S).  .S)on  after  the  ci'Iebrat ion  of  his  sacer- 
dotal golden  juhilei-  I  the  same  vi  ;iri,  tlie  venerable 
founder  of  Notre  Duine  eiitere*!  upon  a  long  period 
of  mental  and  jiliysical  sulTering,  which  closed  with 
a  peaceful  and  painless  death  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints', 
1893. 

MomEAr.  Lf  Tri*  Rtttrend  Ptre  Batil-Anloint  Mormu  H'aria, 
1900):  A  Stiru  of  Fifty  Kear*  (Nutrs  Dame,  1905):  CircuUr 
iMUrt  9ttht  \tTy  Rn.  Bdward  Serin,  C.  S.  C,  privktrb-  print«d. 

Damibl  E.  Homon. 

Sorrento,  .VpiruotorEsr,  of.  in  the  Province  of 
Naple-i,  with  o!ie  sulTrtigan,  Ciustellamare.  The  city 
is  8itu  tie<l  oil  thi-  southern  firm  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples 
and  is  proN-ctiil  towiu-ds  the  south  by  Mount  Sant' 
Ang'  lo.  wliich  makes  ."Njrrento  ti  ])oj)ul.'ir  summer 
n-Mjrt.  The  jK-ninsula  Ls  boimded  on  the  one  side 
bv  the  C'lulf  of  Naples,  on  the  other  side  by  the  CJulf 
of  Amalfi.  and  was  in  Roman  antiquity  dotte^l  with 
vill.is-  ."Sorrento  is  situated  at  a  eonsiderablc 
altitude  above  the  sea,  as  it  were  on  a  peak.  The 
ehurdkes  arc  more  ornate  than  beautiful.  There  are 
who  rufais  of  certain  templea:  of  Ceres,  deecrihed  by 
^^tnivius  (a  feir  eohimaa  and  maaaies);  of  Venus, 
near  the  Marina  gnade;  of  Sinna;  and  of  Minerva, 
the  latter  aaid  to  nave  been  budt  by  Ulysses,  the  re- 

Kted  founder  of  the  city,  which  in  ancient  times  h:id 
own  coins  and  was  autonomous.  In  312  b.  c. 
it  l>eei»me  the  ally  of  Rome;  but  Hannibal  captured 
it  in  the  ."N'cond  Punic  War.  Augustus  sent  a  colony 
thither.  In  a.  d  t»4.'>  Radolfo,  Duke  of  Beneventuni, 
besieged  it  in  vain;  it  remained  Bysantiue,  and  as 


late  as  the  eighth  oentuiy  bad  probably  *  due  (diief 
magiatrate)  of  ita  own,  luid  waa  abnoet  oonquetdy 
independiBBt  of  Conatantinoiple.  In  800  the  Sor- 
•entmei  won  »  naval  notmy  over  the  inhabitante  of 
Amalfi.  In  1080  H  waa  oonqjiiBrBd  by  Guaimario  IV, 
Duke  of  Salerno,  who  made  nis  brother  Guido  Duke 
of  Sorrento;  hut  forty  years  afterwards  it  fell  with 
Salerno  under  Norman  domination.  Sorrento  is 
the  hu-thplaee  of  Torquato  Ta.s.so.  Tlie  Gosik-I  was 
Ijreaehed  at  Sorrento  probably  as  c-arly  as  tlic  fir?>t 
century;  the  martyrs  Quartus.  C^uartillus,  and  tlieir 
companions  are  vencrateil  there.  .Vinong  the  known 
bishops  the  first  Ls  St.  Renatu.s,  a  ntitive  of  Augers, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  His  successor 
was  8t.  Valerius,  who  died  in  453;  Hosarius  was 
present  at  Rome  in  499.  The  Sorrentines  venerate 
other  bishops  of  the  sec:  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Johannea 
(about  504),  St.  Amandus  (d.  617),  St.  BaculuB 
(seventh  century),  St.  Hyacinthus  (670).  In  the 
tenth  centurv  it  became  a  metropolitan  BM,  the  fiiat 
arahbiehop  beiog  Leo  Parus.  Among  ita  biahopa 
were  Fhnoeeoo  Kemolino  (1501),  who  waa  made  a 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  and  ransomed  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  church  (m  part  his  own  donations), 
and  Filippo  Strozzi  (ir)25),  said  to  liave  been  three 
times  rescued  from jjrison  iii  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
lo27.  In  1.5o8  the  Turks  uihIit  Pialy  Piusha  effected 
a  landing  at  Salerno,  and  pluniierisl  and  burni-d  the 
city,  on  which  occa.sion  the  archives  perish' il.  Tlie 
new  bishop,  CJiulio  Pa\t'si,  .souglit  to  reuair  the  ilam- 
agcs.  Diego  Pietra  (lti.Sfl)  fotmded  the  8emii.;ir\, 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Filip|K)  Anastasi  (lG!»9j; 
the  latter  defended  the  immunities  of  the  Church 
and  was  forcibly  exiled  to  Terracina.  In  1861 
Francesco  Apuzzo  was,  by  order  of  the  new  Oovem- 
ment,  exiled  to  France.  In  1818  the  Dioceses  of 
Massa  Luhrense,  Vieo  Equcnse,  a  suffragan  of  Amalfi, 
and  Capri  were  united  with  Sorrento.  Maasa  is  an 
anoient  city,  the  fame  of  whoae  celebrated  temple 
(dtfuftntm)  of  Juno  Argiva  ia  still  praaarvBd  in  the 
title  of  the  dttudi  knawn  aa  the  Madonna  della 
Lobra.  It  became  an  cpbcopal  see  probably  when 
Sorrento  was  made  metropolitan;  the  first  kno^vn 
bishop  was  Pictro  Orsi,  in  1289  delivered  from  prison 
in  Sicily.  Vico  Kquen.se,  the  ancient  .-Equa.  destroyinl 
in  the  .Social  War.  probabl)'  had  a  bishoj)  at  the 
K4ime  time  as  .Ma.s.sa  l.uhren.se;  the  first  known  was 
Utirtoloineo  11291).  Paolo  Re(ii  il.")S2).  a  renownetl 
legist,  comiiilisl  the  lives  of  the  Neaiwlitan  saints,  and 
was  a  prolific  writer.  The  last  bishop  was  Michele 
Natali  (1797),  condemned  to  death  in  171M»  for  having 
taken  part  in  the  revolution  of  that  year. 

The  Island  of  Capri  was  even  in  antiquity  oele* 
brated  for  its  clunate.  Augustus  acquired  it  from 
the  Neapolitans,  and  Tiberius  built  there  his  famous 
villa.  Commodus  banished  thither  his  wife  Crispina. 
Justinian  gave  the  island  to  the  Benediotines.  In 
868  it  was  captured  by  the  inhabitants  <tf  Amalfi; 
fram  1806-1809  it  waa  in  poiwaoioB  of  the  English. 
The  Andibiriiop  of  Amain  named  ita  ftnt  bishop 
(987),  a  certain  Johannes.  Sorrento  has  thirty-eix 
parishes,  267  secular  and  34  regular  clerg>'-  and 
5<5, 900  .souls ;  S  moii.isteries  for  men  atul  21  cmivcnts 
for  women.  3  institutes  for  bovs  and  10  lor  girls. 

CAPPEU-ETTt.  L*  rhirsr  li' Itnlin,  XX;  AN*nTAii|o,  J^urubna* 
linnet  in  SorrmlinoruM  eedetitutifai  eirilnqtu  aniiquilalea 
(Rome.  I7:ni:   Capamo,  TopagrnAa  «lar»c«-arc*«eiaaiea  Mia 

prniioln  torr,ul\n.i  u'^aplM,  1MS)S  WiMStA,       JWBMB  mTTWH' 

Una  (.N'aple*.  1900). 

XJt  Bbmioni. 

Sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Frasts 
or  THE  Sevkn. — (1)  Friday  before  Palm  .Sunday, 
major  double;  i2i  thinl  .Sunilay  in  SeptemlM-r, 
double  of  the  second  cla.ss.  The  object  of  these 
fiasts  Ls  the  spiritual  martyrdom  of  ti.i  Mntfii  r  of 
('•(n\  :ind  her  compa^s.sion  with  the  sutTerinn-^  of  her 
Divine  Son.  (1)  'The  seven  founders  of  the  Servite 
Order,  in  1230,  five  years  after  they  established  them- 
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selves  on  Monte  Senario,  took  up  the  sorrows  of  Maiy, 
itaoding  under  the  Crost$,  as  toe  principal  devotioD 
€f  tbsir  order.  The  corresponding  featjt,  however, 
did  not  (M^inate  with  \imai  ite  celebration  waa 
enacted  by  a  provincial  tjnod  of  Cokgne  (1413)  to 
«cpiate  the  crunee  of  tlie  loonoclast  Hussites;  it  was 
to  DC  kept  on  the  Friday  after  the  third  Sunday  after 
EtUfter  under  the  title:  " Conimeniorat io  angustite 
et  (loloris  B.  Maria-  \'.".  Its  object  was  exclusively 
the  sorrow  of  Miiry  during  the  Crucifixion  and  Death 
of  Chrtst.  Hrfore  the  sixtct-nth  ccnturj-  this  fciwt 
was  limit<-il  'n  iln-  'iio.  i  si-.>  of  North  ( W-rniany,  Sciin- 
dinavia,  ami  Scotland,  licing  tcnnwi  "Compassio" 
or  "Traiif^fixio",  "  Commendat io,  Lamentatio  B.  M. 


Brazil,  last  Sunday  of  May,  etc.  (of.  tllBflomepondine 
calendars).  A  special  form  of  devotion  ia  piractMed 
in  Spanish -speakinR  oountriea  under  the  term  of 

"N.  8.  de  la  Soledad",  to  commemorate  the  solitude 
of  Mary  on  Holy  Saturtlay.  Its  origin  goes  back  to 
Queen  ,I\i:in:i.  l:inicnting  the  early  death  of  her  hllt> 

batiil  Philip  I,  KniK  of  Spain  (15(K>). 

To  till'  oriental  churches  thc8»'  foa.sts  arr  uukno'A  ;i ; 
the  C'atlioHi-  Uuthciiians  kwp  a  fca>ii  of  llu-  sorrowful 
Mother  on  Triday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  ChrLsti. 

NILU.M.  Aio(r>i./<irium  m<in.  (Inrmliruck,  lS9d>iiioLWCCK,  fa*H 
Mariani    (Frriliuru.    IHirj);    CALVKMlinn,  JM, 
17  Marrh  in  Summa   Aurea.  lit,  580  n.!  AlMl 
kMHM,  V  (Fkdwiwra,  18S4}.  40-llN)b 

F.  G.  EavncK. 


v.",  it  was  kept  at  a  great  varietv  of  dates,  mostly       Saa.-  g.__  t>«.__    o__r«.«—   o   

duringEastertideor  shortly  aft,  r  I'cntecost.oronsome      Soter,  Saiwt,  Pope.  SeeCUn»aw»8oraB,  Saixts. 


fixed  day  of  a  month  (lb  July,  Merseburg;  19  July, 
Halberstadt,  Lubeck,  Meissen;  20  Juiv,  Naum- 
buig;  cf.  Grotefend,  "Zeitiecbnung",  II,  2,  166). 
Drevea  and  Bhtme  (Analecta  hymnica)  have  pub- 
Udied  a  burse  ntnnlMr  of  rhythmieal  offices^  aequMtma, 
and  hjmns  for  the  feast  of  the  OompasBMii,  which 
show  that  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Beveral  dioceses  the  scope  of  this  feast  was  wid^Md 
to  I  oniiin morale  nth'T  five  doloUTS,  from  the  im- 
pru-ioiuneiit  to  the  liurial  of  Christ,  or  seven  dolours, 
extending  over  the  entire  life  of  Nlary  (cf.  XXI\', 
122-.'>.3:  VIII.  .51  s<i.;  X,  79  f4<i.,  etc.).  Towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  eetitury  the  fea-st  spread  over 
part  of  the  south  of  Kurojje;  in  loOti  it  was  grantetl 
to  the  nuns  of  the  Aiuiunciatwn  under  the  title 
"Spasnii  B.  M.  V."j  Monday  after  Passion  ."Sunday; 
in  U)<)()  to  the  Sor\'ite  nuns  of  Valencia,  "B.  M.  V. 
sub  pede  Crucis",  Friilay  before  Palm  Sunday. 
After  ItiOO  it  Ix-came  popular  in  France  and  was 
termed  "Domimc  N.  de  Pietatc",  Friday  before 
Palm  Sunday.  To  this  latter  date  the  feast  was  a»> 
wmed  for  the  whole  (ierman  EnDpire  (1674).  By  a 
Kmaof  22  April,  1727,  Benedict  ICIII  extended  it  to 
the  entire  Latin  Church,  under  the  titJe  "ScpCem 
dolormn  B.  M.  V.",  although  the  Office  and  Maas  re> 
tiyn  *he  original  character  of  the  feast,  the  Compas- 
sion of  Marv  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  At  both  Mass 
and  (Hhce  the  Stabat  Mater"  of  Giaoqpone  da  Todi 
(1.30<ji  w  sung. 

rj:  The  seiond  feast  wa.s  uraiited  to  the  .'v-rvitcs, 
9  June  and  1.")  S<'|)tenil>er,  ItiC.s,  ilouWe  with  an  o<-- 
tave  for  the  third  Sunday  in  Sejiti  nilii  r.  lif  olijeet 
from  the  In-ginning  has  tiie  ])oiiular  de\<itioii 

of  the  seven  dolours  of  Mary  according  to  ihe  rc- 
■ponaories  of  Matins:  the  siorrow  (a)  at  theproi)h- 
ecy  of  Simeon;  (b)  at  the  flight  into  Egj-pf. 
(c)  having  lost  the  Holy  Child  at  Jerusalem;  ^d) 
meeting  Jesus  on  his  way  to  C^vanr';  (e)  standing 
at  theloot  of  the  Craas;  (f)  Jeaua  being  taken  from 
yie  Croaa;  (g)  at  the  burial  of  Ghriat).  Tliis  feast 
waa  extended  to  Spab  (1735);  to  Toaeany  (doobia 
of  the  second  class  with  an  oetave,  1807).  After  his 
return  from  his  exile  in  France  Pius  VII  extended 
the  feast  to  the  Latin  Church  (18  St-ntombcr,  1814. 
major  doulile  i ;  it  wx-s  niis<'d  to  the  rank  of  a  double  of 
the  seeond  rlxs-s.  V.i  May,  11HI8.  The  SiTviti-s  cele- 
brate it  a.**  a  douMi'  of  the  first  cla-ss  with  .an  octave 
and  a  vigil.  in  the  Piissionint  Order,  at  Florence 

and  Granada  iN.  S.  de  las  ,\iinus(ia,s),  its  r.ank  is 
double  of  the  first  chiss  with  an  octiive.  The  hymnH 
which  are  now  us»'d  in  the  Otfice  of  this  feast  were 
probably  compos<xl  by  the  Servite  Callisto  I'aluin- 
tx-lla  (eighteenth  centur\').  On  the  devotion,  cf. 
KelhMff,  "Heortology",  "p.  271.  The  old  title  of 
the  "Oompassio"  is  proscrvefl  by  the  Diocese  of 
Hilde^eim  in  asunple  feast,  Satiu-day  after  the  oc- 
tave of  Corma  Cmsti.   A  feast.  "B.  M.  V.  de 

Eietate",  with  a  beautiful  medieval  offioe,  is  kept  in 
onour  of  the  sorrowful  mother  at  Goa  in  India  and 
Braga  in  Portugal,  on  the  third  Sundw  of  Oetoba; 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  m 


Soto,  Dominic,  Dominicm,  renowned  theologian, 
b.  at  Segovia.  1494:  d.  at  Salamanca,  15  Nov.,  1560. 
His  first  studies  were  made  in  hia  nattvo  eity>  Ho 
next  studied  at  the  University  of  AlcaU  unMr  8t. 
Thomas  of  Villanova,  and  later  went  to  Parib,  where 
heobtdnad  hia  baocdaoreate  in  philosophy.  Having 
studied  theology  for  a  time  at  Paris,  he  "returned  to 
Alcaic  about  1520,  and  was  made  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  College  of  .S-vn  llrlelfonsfi.  In  this 
capacity  he  di-stinguish*-*!  hi!n.««']f  by  securing  a 
complete  triumph  of  moderate  Heah.sni  over  (he 
errors  of  Nommali.sm.  .\lrejMly  enjoyinR  a  wide 
reputation  !is  a  proftissor,  ami  apparently  dcstinejl 
for  higher  honours,  he  Wfia  suddenlv  moved  in  1.^24 
to  abandon  his  chiiir  rvs  teacher  and  join  a  religious 
order.  Straightway  he  made  a  r<'treaf  at  the  Bene- 
dict inc  monastery  of  Montserrat,  and  then  sought 
admission  into  the  Onler  of  I'reachers  at  Bui||os, 
where  he  was  receivetl  and  entered!  ujxm  lii.s  novitiato 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Paul.  The  following  year 
(23  July,  1523)  he  was  admitted  to  profession,  and 
was  made  at  once  professor  of  dialecties  in  hia  ocnvant. 
In  1529  appeared  his  first  work  oalled  ''Summohe", 
whieh  in  aimplieity,  pcecisioa,  and  eleamens  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  manuals  of  logic  then 
in  use.  After  teanhin^  in  his  convent  for  .seven  years, 
he  was  called  to  a  chair  of  theology  in  the  rniversity 
of  Salamanca  on  27  No\\,  l.">:{2,  and  continue*!  to 
tejM'h  there  till  l.'i}.'),  wlien  he  wjis  chos<ni  by  Charles 
V  imperial  theologian  at  the  (Council  of  Trent.  Dur- 
int;  his  labours  at  the  council  he  rendcrc<i  great  .ser\  ice 
in  hehun^  t^i  fi>rmul.a1e  dounjalic  dccrty*s  and  in 
solving  tlieologicai  difficulties.  The  general  of  his 
order,  Albertiw  Casaus,  having  di(Hl  ju.st  before  the 
opening  of  the  council,  it  fell  to  Soto  to  repretent  his- 
order  during  the  first  four  sessions.  In  the  following: 
sossioos  he  n  presented  the  newly-<»lected  general, 
Franeiseus  Hnina  i<.  It  was  at  Trent  that  Soto- 
wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  fathers  of  the  council 
his  treatise  "De  natura  ot  gratiti  ',  m  which  he  dearly 
and  ably  expounds  the  Thomistic  «.M<^i«ing  on  ori|^lnal 
rin  and  gmoe.  When  the  oouneil  waa  intenruptedin 
15I7|  Soto  waa  aunoKKied  by  Charlea  V  to  Getmainr 
as  his  eonfesBor  and  spiritual  director.  He  reftuea 
the  Bi-shopric  of  Segovia  offered  liim  by  the  emperor, 
and  in  I'hV)  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  convent 
at  Salamatic:i.  where  he  w;i.s  elccte<l  prior  the  Kjtnie 


year 


alamatic:i.  wliere  tie  w;i.s  eiccteil  prior  tlie  Kjtnie 
.  Two  years  later  he  suceee<le<i  Alelehior  C.'ino 
in  the  principal  chair  of  theologv-  at  the  I  niversity 
of  ."saliimanca,  at  that  time  the  mctrojMilis  of  the 
intellii^ual  world.    In  Soto  resignt^l  hi.s  jiro- 

fe*«)rial  chair.  Chief  among  hi.s  philosophical  works, 
besides  the  '■SunirauUr",  arc:  "In  dialeeticam  .\ri*- 
t5)teli8  cominentarii "  (Salamanc-a,  l.>t4):  "In  VIII 
libros  physicorum"  (Salamanca,  l.'S45).  The  follow- 
ing are  his  best-known  theological  works:  "De  natura 
et  gratia  libri  III  (Venice,  1547);  "De  ratione  tcgendi 
et  detegendi  seeretum"  (Salamanoa,  1541);  "De  ju^ 
titia  ct  jure  libri  X"  (Salamaoea,  1566);  "Oommant. 


in      ad  Boohhmm 


hmm"  (Antwerp,  1550);  "In 
(SaWawia,  1555-56). 
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ECBAED.  Srript.  orH.  prvl..  II.  171  sq.;  HvitTBR.  !<!om*ndator, 
II  ilmMDrack.  1900),  1373  m.:  Vcii.  in  Retut  thomitU  (Mfty. 
Job*,  19M).  lU  iqq.;  (Mair.Jttoc.  lyooj.  174  aqq. 

Charles  J.  Callan. 

Soto,  flBKNANDO  Ml.  Sse  Db  So«o,  Hbrnahdo. 

Soul  (Gr.  ^»oci>;  Lnt.  nnima;  Fr.  dm<,  n.-r  SeeU). 
— The  question  of  the  rtality  of  the  soul  au  i  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  body  is  aiiinn^  the  most  iriiixirt:iiil 
problems  of  philosophy,  for  with  it  is  bounti  up  tho 
doolriiii'  iif  a  future  lift-.  N  jirious  tlic<»ries  ,i  i^^  ■  nv 
nature  of  the  sou]  have  claimed  to  be  recuiicikible 
with  the  tenet  of  immortality,  but  it  is  a  sure  instinct 
that  leads  us  to  suspect  every  attack  on  the  fuhstan- 
tiulitv  or  !q)irituality  of  the  soul  as  an  assault  on  the 
bdiet'  in  existence  after  death.  The  soul  may  be 
defined  as  the  ultimate  internal  principle  by  which 
m  think.  foeL  and  will,  and  by  which  our  bodnB  ate 
miimtoa.  Tiie  tenn  ''mind'*  umially  denolm  tUa 
principle  as  the  subject  of  our  conscious  states,  while 
"soul  '  denotes  the  source  of  our  vegetative  activi- 
ties as  well.  That  our  xital  activities  pnn  ti  d  from 
a  principle  capable  of  8ub««tin«  in  it^  if,  is  the  thesis 
of  tilt'  sui)stanti:ilitv  of  tlii"  ^lul;  th;il  ttii.'-  i)riiini)lc 
L<  tiot  itscli  coiiiixisiti'.  extoiuli  ii,  coqKiroiil,  or  ijsticn- 
ti:ill\'  uiiii  intrinsir;il!y  dciwniicnt  f)n  the  horly,  is 
the  doctrinr  of  s])irituahty.  if  iliere  be  a  life  after 
death,  clearly  the  iifcent  or  subject  of  our  vital 
acti\ities  must  be  capable  of  an  existence  separate 
from  tb©  body.  The  beliei  in  an  animating  principle 
in  some  sense  distinct  from  the  body  is  an  almost 
inevitable  bifieRMM!  from  the  observed  facts  of  Ufe. 
The  lowest  savages  arrive  at  the  concept  of  the  soul 
abuMt  without  reflection,  certainty  without  any 
severe  mental  effort.  Hm  nnsteries  of  birth  aod 
death,  the  lapse  of  eonseioiis  Ufe  during  sleep  and  ia 
swoonnic,  even  the  commonest  operations  of  unagina- 
tion  and  memor>',  which  abstract  a  man  from  his 
b<HliIy  presence  cvcn  while  awake — all  surh  fa<  ts 
in\  iiirihly  -siiKgest  the  existence  of  something  besides 
th'  \  isihle  orKanisTn,  internal  to  it,  but  to  a  large 
ex'erit  in<lei>eii<leat  of  it.  and  lejuimp  a  life  of  its  own. 
In  the  nule  p>ychology  of  the  sa\'ane,  the  soul  is 
often  rejiresented  as  ai'tuftlly  migrauiin  to  and  fro 
duruiK  lireanis  and  trances,  and  after  lieath  })aunting 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  body.  Nearly  always  it 
is  figured  as  something  extremely  volatile,  a  perfume 
or  a  breath.  Often,  as  among  the  Fijiaos,  it  w  rep- 
resented as  a  miniature  rcpUca  of  the  body,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible.  The  samoans  have  a  name  for 
the  soul  wfaibb  means  ''tttat  which  comes  an<l  goes". 
Many  aavaee  peoples,  such  as  the  I>yaks  and  Sttmsr 
ttans,  bincr  various  parts  of  the  body  with  eords 
during  sickness  to  prevent  the  eecape  of  the  soul. 
In  short,  all  the  endence  goes  to  show  that  EKiaGsm, 
bowe\'er  unentieal  and  inron-sistent,  is  the  insthie- 
tive  cref^l  of  ■"primitive  m;in"  (set-  .Vis'iMiSU). 

Till.  S<»i-L  IN  A\riKNT  I'lMi-osopHT. — Early  litera- 
ture be!irs  the  siiiije  stamp  of  Dualism.  In  the 
" HiK-\'<'iia "  and  other  hturRical  boolis  of  India, 
we  lind  frequent  rr^frenc*-^  to  the  foming  and  going 
of  manax  (mind  or  soul  j.  Indian  philosophy,  whether 
Brahminic  or  Buddhistic,  with  its  various  systems 
of  metempsvchosis,  accentuated  the  distinction  of 
soal  and  hoAy,  making  the  bodily  life  a  mere  traosi- 
toiy  episode  in  the  existence  of  the  soul.  They  all 
tiUl^t  the  doctrine  of  Hmitrd  immmialily,  ending 
dther  with  the  periodic  world-destruction  (Brah- 
niusn)  or  with  attainimiit  of  Nirvana  (Buddhism). 
Ilie  dokrine  of  a  woildHnul  in  a  hi^dy  abetraet  form 
is  met  with  as  early  as  the  cighUi  century  before 
Christ,  when  we  find  it  described  as  "the  unseen 
Beer,  the  unheard  bearer,  the  unthought  tliinker,  the 
unknown  knower,  the  Eternal  in  which  space  is  \vo\  en 
anri  whieli  is  wfjven  in  it". 

In  flreeee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  essays  of 
philnsfiphy  t<K)k  a  jmsitive  anci  rm  \<,liat  insiterialis- 
tic  direction,  inhented  from  the  pre-philoaopbic  age, 


»3  aouL 

from  Homer  and  the  esriy  Greek  tefidoa.  InHotner, 

while  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body  is  rect^mized, 
the  soul  is  hardly  conceived  as  possessing  a  substan- 
tial existence  of  its  own.  S<'vere(i  from  ttie  IkxIv, 
it  is  a  mere  shadow,  incapable  of  energetic  life.  The 
philosophers  did  .soiiiethin^f  to  correct  such  ^^ew8. 
The  earliest  school  wa.s  that  (»f  the  Hylozoists:  these 
conceivcii  the  soul  us  a  kind  of  cosmic  force,  and  at- 
tributed aiitination  to  tho  whole  of  nature.  Any 
natural  force  niinlit  he  designated  jti'X'i:  thus  Thalea 
uses  this  term  fur  the  attractive  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  similar  language  is  quoted  even  from  Anaxagoras 
and  Detnocritus.  With  this  we  may  compare  the 
"mind-stuff"  theory  and  Pan-psychism  of  certain 
modem  scientists.  Other  phiioMphers  again 
scribi-d  the  soul's  nature  in  terms  of  sobetanoe.  Anax- 
imaader  gives  it  an  acrifann  oonstitution:  &nidi- 
tus  desenBefl  it  as  a  fire.  The  fiindamentu  thought 
IS  the  same.  The  cosmic  ether  or  fire  is  the  subtlest 
of  the  elements,  the  nourishing  fiame  which  imparts 
hcAt,  life,  ,s<'ri.se,  ami  ititelliKence  to  all  things  in  their 
several  dogni-s  and  kinds.  Tim  P\'th.*igorcan8  tautjht 
that  the  soul  is  a  harmony,  its  csst'tice  consistiiiK  in 
ihobc  iKTlect  mutheniatical  ratios  which  are  (he  law 
of  the  universe  anil  the  music  of  thi'  lieavetdy  spheres. 
With  this  doctrine  was  combined,  according  to  Cicero, 
the  belief  in  a  universal  world-spirit,  inim  wMch 
all  particular  souls  are  derived. 

.■VII  these  early  theories  were  cosmological  ratlwr 
than  pej'chologioal  in  character.  'llieolog\',  physics, 
and  mental  science  were  not  as  yet  distinguished. 
It  is  only  with  the  rise  of  dialectic  and  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  that  a  gen- 
uindly  porehologieal  theory  beoame  poeriUe.  In 
Plato  the  two  standpoints,  the  eosmotorieal  and  the 
epistemological,  are  found  combined.  Thus  in  the 
"Timffius"  (p.  30)  we  find  an  account  derived  from 
Pythagorean  sources  of  the  origiTi  of  the  soul.  First 
the  world-soul  is  created  accortliiig  to  the  laws  of 
mathematical  symineta  and  musical  concord.  It 
is  comix).sed  of  two  eletncnt^i,  one  an  element  of 
"sameness"  (rafrrdk/.  <'()rrcs]K)ndmR  to  the  inii\-er- 
sal  and  intelligible  order  of  truth,  ami  the  otiier  an 
element  of  distinction  or  "otherness"  {Birtftop), 
corresponding  to  the  world  of  sensible  and  particular 
existences.  The  individual  human  soul  is  c  onst  meted 
on  the  same  plan.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  "Phaxirus", 
Plato  teaches  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  souls  (cf. 
the  well-known  allegory  of  the  ciiarioteer  and  the 
two  steeds  in  that  dialogue).  The  national  soul  was 
located  in  the  head,  the  paseionate  or  spirited  soul 
in  the  brwst,  the  appetitive  soul  in  the  abdomen. 
In  the  "Republic",  instead  of  the  triple  soul,  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  three  elements  within  the  complex 
unity  of  the  sintrle  soul.  Th<  ]ii  lion  of  irTinior- 
tality  was  a  principal  subject  ot  1  l.iiii  s  sjieculation.'*. 
llis  account  of  the  origin  of  the  sout  in  the  'Tinueus" 
lemUi  him  to  deny  the  inlruior  inunortality  even  iif 
the  world-soul,  .and  to  inimit  only  an  immortality 
conditional  on  the  j^ood  ()le;Lsure  of  Ciod.  In  the 
"Phaedo"  the  chief  arnumetit  for  the  iininortality 
of  the  soul  is  based  on  the  nature  of  intelliclual 
knowledge  interprete<l  on  the  theor>'  of  reminiscence; 
this  of  course  implies  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul, 
and  perhaps  in  striet  logic  its  eternal  pre-existence. 
There  is  also  an  argument  from  the  soul's  necessarv 
participation  in  the  idea  of  Hie,  wUeb,  it  is  arguea, 
mahea  the  idea  «(  its  ««tinetion  jawMissiblff.  laeae 
various  fines  of  argument  are  nowneie  harmoidsed 
in  Plato  (st*  Immortamtt).  The  Platonic  doctrine 
tended  to  an  extreme  Transcendentalism.  Soid  and 
body  are  distinct  orxlers  of  reality,  and  bodily  exis- 
tence in\'olves  a  kind  of  ^  iolence  to  the  higher  part 
of  our  composite  nature.  Thi-  boily  is  the  ■•jirison", 
tiie  "tomb  ,  or  even,  as  some  later  I'latotusts  expre-j- 
sed  it,  the  "hell"  of  the  soul.  In  .\risiotle  this  error 
is  avoided.   His  definition  of  the  soul  as  "the  first 
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entelechy  of  a  pliysical  organized  body  pototitially 
posaessing  life"  emphasizw?  tho  rlosencs-H  of  tlie 
union  of  soul  and  body.  Tlu-  ditticuliy  in  hus  theory 
is  to  determine  what  degree  of  diBtiueiueas  or  aeparate- 
nesB  from  the  matter  of  the  body  Is  to  be  conceded 
to  the  human  soul,  lie  fully  nH^ogoizes  the  ^iritual 
element  in  thought  and  describes  the  "active  intel- 
lect" (wOf  TOMfTuAf)  as  "mjparate  and  imp«i»ible", 
but  the  precise  relation  of  this  active  ioteUect  to  the 
individufJ  mind  is  a  bopelesdy  obiiourB  ouestion  in 
Azktotle's  jpayebology.   (See  urraxuDcr;  Mnn>.) 

The  SHam  taugbt  4li«t  «11  enrtenoe  is  mat^al, 
and  diBienbed  the  mriI  U  a  breath  pervading  the 
body.  Tll^  aldo  calknl  it  Divine,  a  particle  of  God 
(Mrwa^lM  ToO  9toS ) ;  it  was  composed  of  the  most 
rffim-d  ittid  ethereal  m!itt<T.  Eight  distinet  parts 
of  the  soul  were  reeogmzed  by  them:  (a)  the  ruling 
reason  (t6  T^c^nxdn-);  (b)  tlie  five  f«oiise.s;  (ri  the 
procrcati'fe  jHtwers.  Absolute  immortulily  they 
denied;  reluti\-e  iniinortulity,  terminating  with  the 
universal  conflagration  and  destruction  of  all  things, 
tfome  of  them  (e.  g.  Cleanthes  and  Chrj-sippua)  ad- 
mittMl  in  tho  case  of  the  wise  man;  others,  such  as 
Pametius  and  Fosidonius,  denied  even  this,  arguing 
that,  as  the  aoul  began  with  tho  body,  so  it  must 
end  irith  it. 

EipieuKMiism  aeoepted  the  Atomiat  theoiv  of 
LeudpiMia  and  DemoerituB.  Soul  oonnata  of  the 
fioest  grained  atome  In  the  vuiiymt,  filter  even  than 
ihocie  of  wind  and  heat  winch  they  TCMmble:  hence 

the  exquisite  fluency  of  the  soul  s  nwvements  in 
thought  and  sensation.  The  soul-atoms  themselves, 
howe\er,  could  not  exerei.'^'  their  fuiiel ions  if  they 
Wftr  nnl  kept  Uigetlier  hy  the  hody.  It  in  tlii.s  which 
ni\  es  shape  and  consistency  to  the  >?ro\]^).  If  this  is 
dtwtinym,  the  ntoms  escape  iind  life  is  dissolved; 
if  it  is'  injured,  part  of  the  soul  is  lost,  but  enough 
may  Ix"  left  to  inatntnin  life  The  I.ucretian  version 
of  Kpicureanism  distiimuishes  between  animu'^ 
and  anima:  tlie  latter  only  is  soul  in  the  biological 
8«'nso;  the  former  is  the  higher,  directing  principle 
(r6  ifit^tmiAw)  in  the  Stoic  terminology,  whioee  aeat 
bthe  heart,  the  centre  of  the  eognitive  and  emotioDal 
life. 

Tbb  Soctl  in  Christian  Thought. — GraMMvRoman 
philoaopby  made  no  f utUmt  progrccB  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  wnil  in  the  age  imme^ateiyiitucedingtheCtoie- 
tian  era.   None  of  the  exiatin^  theories  nad  found 

general  acceptance,  and  in  the  literature  of  the  period 

an  eclectic  spirit  nearly  akin  to  Scepticism  pre<lom- 
inated.  Of  the  strife  and  fusion  of  sj-tsUJiuij  ut  thi.H 
time  the  wirks  of  Cicero  are  the  Ijcst  example.  On 
the  question  of  t)ie  soul  he  is  by  turns  Platonic  and 
I'ytli:i(joreivn.  while  he  confesses  that  the  Stoic  and 
Kpirureun  svstenis  have  each  an  attrnrtion  for  him. 
Such  was  the  state  of  tlie  ijuestion  in  the  West  at 
the  dawn  of  Christianity,  in  Jcwisii  circles  a  like 
unoertaintv  previiiled.  The  Sadduceea  were  Ma- 
ieriali.sts,  denying  immortality  and  all  spiritual  exist- 
ence. The  Pharisees  maintained  these  doctrines, 
adding  belief  in  pre-existence  and  transmigration. 
The  ]>sychulog>'  uf  the  llabbina  IB  founded  on  the 
Sacred  Books,  particularly  the  account  of  the  eienp 
tion  of  man  w  Qeneale.  Three  terms  are  used  for 
the  soul,  nepkeah,  nuah,  and  ncshatnah;  the  first  was 
taken  to  refer  to  the  animal  and  vegetative  nature, 
the  secotid  to  ihr  i-ibieal  jiriiiriplc,  the  tliird  to  the 
purely  sjjintu;il  in'i-llitii-nre.  At  ull  cNcnts.  it  \h  evi- 
dent thiit  the  ( »id  ■rest:inient  throughout  either 
a-iserts  or  ijiiplies  the  ijistinet  rf'tdity  of  tli''  soul. 
An  im|)ortftnt  contributi.iri  to  Inter  .iesvisli  tliou^lit 
was  the  infu.sion  of  Fiatonmm  into  it  by  Philo  of  .Alex- 
andria. He  taught  the  immediat<'ly  Di\'ine  origin 
of  the  .soul,  its  pre-exi-stence  and  transmigration; 
hecontraats  the  pneuma, or  spiritual  es.Hence,  with  the 
soul  ftopet^  the  source  of  vital  phenomena,  whose 
■eal  !•  the  Uood;  finally  he  nvived  the  old  Platonic 
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Dualism,  attributinK  the  origin  of  dn  and  dvO  to  tlm 

union  of  spirit  with  tnatt^-r. 

It  WJI.S  ('hristianity  that,  after  many  centuries  of 
struggle,  applied  the  iiual  criticisms  to  the  various 
p8>'cnologies  of  antiquity,  and  brought  their  scattered 
elements  of  truth  to  full  focus.  The  tendency  of 
Christ's  teaching  was  to  centre  all  interest  in  the 
spiritual  aide  of  man's  nature;  the  salvation  or  loes 
of  ihe  soul  is  the  great  iMOe  of  existence.  The  Gospel 
language  iapcnNiuu-,  not  technical.  4^x4  &nd  tmi|^ 
are  used  fauufferently  dther  for  the  princinle  of 
natural  life  or  for  spint  in  the  strict  sense.  Body  and 
soul  arc  recognised  as  a  dualism  and  their  values 
rontr:isted:  "  I"'  r:  ■•.  r  r  theiu  that  kill  thi»  body  .  .  . 
but  rather  fear  iiuii  ili.il  can  destrov  tK)th  soul  and 
body  ui  hell." 

In  St.  Paul  we  find  a  more  technical  i>hrase()lony 
eiuploy<><l  with  great  consistency.  ♦»'X'j  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  jiurely  natural  life:  ir^C/ia  to  the 
life  (jf  supernatural  relijtion,  the  pnnci])le  of  which 
is  the  fioiy  .Spirit,  dwelhng  and  uperatiug  in  the  heart. 
The  opposition  of  flesh  and  spirit  is  accentuated  afri>sh 
(Rom.,  i,  18  etc.).  This  PauUne  sj-stcm,  presented 
to  a  world  already  prepoaBcssed  in  favour  of  a  quasi- 
Platotiic  Dualism,  occanoned  one  of  the  earliest 
widespread  foms  of  error  among  Christian  writers 
— ^the  doctrine  of  the  Trichotomy.  According  to 
this,  man,  perfect  man  (rA«w),  eaaalatB  of  three 
parte:  body,  aoul,  spirit  (fflyia,  ^wx^,  rwC^ui).  Body 
and  soul  eome  by  natural  generation;  spirit  is  given 
to  the  regenerate  Christian  alone.  Thus,  the  "new- 
ness of  life",  of  which  f*t  Patil  speaks,  wsf  conceived 
by  some  as  a  superadit  1  [  lity.  a  kin  '  :'  ersoul 
sublimating  the  natur  u  in.i;i  "  into  a  hiRla  i  spcf-ies. 
This  doctrine  wils  variously  distorted  in  the  ditTerent 
Ga<^tic  sj'slenis.  'I'lie  (!ni>stiC4j  divided  uiau  into 
three  classes  a)  pru'umuiici  or  spiritual,  (b)  p»ychiei 
or  animal,  (c>  chmci  or  earthy,  ascribing  to  each 
clius.s  a  different  origin  ami  ilestiny.  The  spiritual 
were  of  the  seed  of  Achemoth,  and  were  dcstmed  to 
return  in  time  whence  they  had  q>rung,  viz.  into  the 
pUroma.  Even  in  this  Itw  thqr  are  exempted  from 
the  possibility  of  a  fall  from  their  high  calling;  they 
therefore  stand  in  no  need  of  good  works,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  contaminations  flf  die  worid 
and  the  flesh.  Thia  class  consists  of  couns  of  tha 
Gnostics  thanselveB.  The  psuchid  are  in  a  hwer 
position:  they  have  capacities  lor  spiritual  life  which 
they  must  cultivate  by  good  works.  They  stand  in 
a  middle  place,  and  may  either  rise  to  the  spintu.^ 
or  .sink  to  the  hyli*^  level.  In  this  category  stands  the 
Christian  Church  at  large.  La-stly.  the  earthy  souls 
are  a  m^re  material  emanation,  destinnl  to  ])eri.sh: 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  cfunjjosed  being  inca- 
pable of  sahation  (m^  *^'**  '"'4''  ''^'J'  StKTuHiP 

ffurifpiat).   Ttiis  cI.ls.i  oontains  the  multitudes  of  tlie 

merely  natural  man. 

Two  features  claim  attention  in  this  the  earliest 
essay  towards  a  complete  anthropolojp'  within  tho 
Christian  Church:  (1)  an  extreme  spintuality  is  at- 
tributed to  "tlie  perfei  t";  (2)  immortality  is  condi' 
tionnl  for  the  second  class  of  souls,  not  an  intrinsie 
attribute  of  all  souls.  It  is  probable  that  originally 
the  terms  pnaimatiei,  ptsycJiici,  and  cActet  denoted 
at  first  elements  which  were  observed  to  esist  in  «Q 
souls,  and  that  it  was  only  by  an  afterthoo(|ht  that 
they  were  employed,  acconliug  to  the  respective  pre- 
dominance of  these  elements  in  different  cases,  to 
reytr>  sent  .sup|M)sed  real  cla^sses  of  men.  The  doctrine 
oi  the  four  tt  inperaments  and  the  Stoic  ideal  of  the 
Wi.se  Man  alT.inl  a  parallel  for  the  iK'rsonification 
of  abstract  qualities  Tlie  truegeniusof  Chrisliauity, 
expressed  by  the  1  "at hers  of  the  early  centuries,  re- 
ji'ctecl  (Inosticism.  The  ascription  to  a  creature  of 
an  absolutely  B|nritual  nature,  and  the  cl.aini  to  end- 
kss  existence  aaserted  as  a  strictly  de  jure  privileges 
in  the  case  of  the  "perfect",  seemed  to  them  an  fUi- 
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croacbment  on  the  incommunicable  attributes  of 
God.  The  theory  of  Emanation  too  was  seen  to  bo 
a  deronition  from  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  nature. 
For  tbs  teuton,  St.  Justin,  supposing  that  the  doo 
trine  of  natural  inunortality  kjgtcall:^  impUra  eternal 
existence,  rejects  it,  making  this  attnbate  ^e  Plato 
in  the  "Timaius")  dependent  on  the  free  will  of  God; 
at  the  same  time  he  plainly  asserts  the  de  facto  im- 
mortality of  every  human  soul.  The  doctrine  of 
conservation,  as  the  necessary  oomplemont  of  rroa- 
tion,  was  not  yet  elaborated.  Even  iu  Schdkistic 
phil<»<>|)h\ .  which  asserts  natural  immort  ality,  the 
abstriu'l  possibility  of  annihilation  through  an  act 
of  CIojI's  absolute  power  is  also  ailmittt  il.  .Similarly, 
Tatian  denies  the  simplicity  of  the  soul,  claimine 
that  absolute  simplicity  belongs  to  God  alone. 
other  beings,  he  held,  arc  composed  of  matter  and 
spirit.  Here  again  it  would  be  rash  to  urf^e  a  charge 
of  Materialiam.  Many  of  these  writers  failed  to  dis- 
tingoidi  between  ooqwrBilir  in  strict  essence  and 
oorporeity  sa  a  neeaannr  or  natural  oonoomitant. 
Thus  the  ooul  may  itself  be  incorporeal  and  yet 
require  a  body  as  a  condition  of  ita  eadstenica.  In 
this  sense  St.  Innueus  attributes  a  eertstn  "ooT' 
|)on  ;il  rliaractor"  to  the  soul;  he  represents  it  as 
pos.-H-*sniu  the  fonn  uf  ita  body,  as  water  poesessos 
the  form  of  its  containing  vcasel.  At  the  same  time, 
h'p-  tj«»afli«s  fairly  explicitly  the  incorporeal  nature 
«rf  till-  soul.  Ho  alw)  soiiit'times  uses  what  secm.s  to 
be  the  hinpiaijf  "f  tlif  Trichotomists,  as  when  he 
aays  that  in  the  Rcsiirrcrtion  men  shall  have  ciu;h 
their  own  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  But  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  impossible  in  view  of  his  wfaole  potttion 
in  regard  to  the  Gnostic  controvert. 

The  dubious  langua(^  of  these  writei^  can  only 
be  understood  in  relation  to  the  system  they  were 
oppOMng-  By  asaiglunK  a  literal  divinity  to  a  cer- 
tam  Hnall  adstoemciy  m  souls,  GnoeUeism  Het  aside 
the  doctrine  of  Grealaon  and  the  whole  Christian 
idea  of  God's  relation  to  man.  On  the  other  ride, 
by  its  extreme  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  its 
<i<  tu:il  t.)  matter  (i.  e.  the  flesh)  of  all  capacity  for 
spiritual  iiilluejices,  it  involved  the  rejection  of  car- 
mnal  doctrines  like  the  Il<'stirrection  of  liie  B(»dy  and 
even  of  the  Incarnation  itfielf  iu  any  pmper  sense. 
The  orthodox  iea<  her  l>a«i  toemphaaiie:  (1 1  tho  soul's 
dUtinction  from  (jixi  and  subjection  to  Him;  (2) 
its  affinities  with  matter.  The  two  eonvorye  truth.s, 
\it.  tho«'  of  the  soul's  atlitiity  with  the  Divine  nature 
and  its  radical  distinction  fnim  matter,  were  apt  to 
be  obscuretl  in  comparison,  it  was  only  aftent'arda 
and  very  gradually,  with  the  development  of  the 
doctrine" of  grace,  with  the  fuller  recognition  of  the 
supernatural  order  as  such,  and  the  realization  of 
the  Person  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
Taiiotts  errors  connected  with  the  pneuma  ceased  to 
be  a  stumbting-block  to  Cbrisitfaa  Mvehology.  In- 
deed, similar  em»«  have  aeemnBsnled  afanoet  every 
subiicquent  form  of  heCeradoz  Ittiiniinliim  and  Mys- 
ticism, 

I  erf iillian's  treatise  "De  .\nima"  hius  Ixn-n  calle<l 
the  fir-'t  Christian  chi-ssie  on  psycholo|iy  pro|>er. 
Th"  aullmr  ainiM  to  .ihow  the  failure  of  all  philono- 
phj«?iJ  Ut  elijt^iiiute  tilt!  uature  of  the  soul,  and  argues 
eloquently  that  Christ  alone  can  teach  mankind  the 
truth  on  such  subjeects.  His  own  doctrine,  however, 
is  simnly  the  refined  Materialism  of  the  Stoics,  suj)- 
porti^  by  arguments  from  medicine  and  {)h^aology 
and  by  ingenious  interpretations  of  Scnpime^  In 
which  the  unavoidable  materialism  of  language  is 
made  to  <f«tablish  a  metaphysical  Materialism.  Ter- 
tuUian  is  the  founder  of  the  theory  of  Traduoianiam, 
wMcb  derives  the  rational  sotd  ex  tradvee,  t.  e.  by 
pn>creation  from  the  soul  of  the  parent.  For  TeN 
tullian  thin  w.as  a  necessary  consequence  of  Mnto- 
ndi-tn  I.at'T  writers  found  in  the  doctrine;;  ii 
venient  explanation  of  the  traustuissiuu  of  urigiiial 
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sbL.  Bt,  Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  it  was  the 
common  themy  in  the  West.  Thcolo^ans  have  long 
abandtmed  it,  however,  in  favour  of  Creationism,  as 
it  seems  to  compromise  the  spirituality  of  the  soul 
(cf.  TnaDUciAinBH).  Orinm  tau^t  the  pre-exist- 
enoe  of  the  soul.  Tenestrial  fife  is  a  punishment  and 
a  PMnedy  for  pre-natal  sift,  **8oul*'  fe  jwoporly 
degraded  spirit :  flesh  is  a  condition  of  alienation  and 
bondage  (cf.  Comment,  ad  Rora.j  i,  18),  Spirit, 
h(nve\'cr,  finite  spirit,  can  exist  only  U  abo(|yt  albeit 
of  a  gloriou.s  and  ethereal  nature. 

Nc'o-l'latonism.  which  through  St.  Augustine  con- 
tributed s/)  iiuich  to  .spiritual  philosophy,  belongs  to 
thi.-*  perifMl.  Like  (]i»osticism,  it  u.ses  nniaiiation.s. 
I'he  primeval  and  eternal  One  begets  by  emanation 
nous  (intelligence);  and  from  nom  in  turn  springs 
psyche  (soul),  which  is  the  imago  of  nous,  but  distinct 
from  it.  Matter  is  a  still  later  emanation.  Soul 
has  relations  to  both  ends  of  the  scale  of  reality,  and 
its  perfection  lies  in  turning  towanis  the  Divine  Unity 
from  which  it  came.  In  everything,  the  oso-Platonist 
recognized  the  absolute  primacy  of  the  soul  with 
respect  to  the  body.  Thus,  the  mind  is  always  active^ 
even  in  sense-perception;  it  is  only  the  body  that  is 
p;us.sively  affected  by  external  stimuli.  Similarly. 
Flolmus  prefers  tu  eay  llial  llie  body  is  in  tlie  ,90ul 
rather  than  vice  versa:  and  he  seems  to  ha\  e  Ix  en 
the  first  to  conceive  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  .soul's 
location  as  an  uii'hvided  and  universal  presence  per- 
vading the  organism  itota  in  tuln  ii  iiAn  in  Kiuguli.f 

Eartiliu.f).  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  \ery 
rief  notice  of  the  psychology  of  St.  Augustine. 
His  contributions  to  every  branch  of  the  science 
were  immense;  the  aenses,  the  emotioDs,  imagination. 
memoTV,  the  will,  and  the  intellect — ^he  explored 
them  all,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  importance  that  be  did  not  fore^rtall. 
He  is  the  founderol  the  IntroqMcUve  method.  Nop- 
mim  Te,  noserAn  me  wee  an  intelieataal  no  leaa  than 
a  devotional  aspiration  with  him.  The  following 
are  perhaps  the  chief  points  for  our  prespnt  purpose: 
(I)  no  opposes  body  and  soul  on  the  ground  of  the 
irreducible  distinction  of  thought  and  extension 
(cf.  De-sc\rtks  : ,  .St.  Augustine,  however,  la\s  more 
strpR-s  on  the  volitional  activitit^s  th;in  did  the  French 
Idealists.  1,2)  .\s  against  the  Maniclueans  he  always 
asserts  the  wrtrth  ai»il  dignity  of  the  hoiIy.  Like 
Aristotle  he  makes  the  soul  the  final  cau.se  of  the  body. 
As  God  is  the  Good  or  6ummum  Bonutn  of  the  soul, 
so  is  the  soul  the  good  of  the  body.  (3)  The  origin 
of  the  soul  is  perhaps  beyond  our  ken.  He  never 
definitely  decided  between  Traducianism  and  Cre- 
ationism, (5)  .\s  regards  spirituality,  he  is  every- 
where most  expUcit,  but  it  IB  interestmg  as  an  inoi- 
cation  of  the  futile  subtletiae  eorrent  at  the  time 
to  find  Um  warning  a  friend  against  the  controvorsy 
on  the  corporeality  of  the  soul,  seeing  that  the  term 
"corpus"  waa  used  io  so  many  aifferenl  senses. 
"Corpus,  noa  «aro"  ia  Ins  own  description  of  the 
angeho  body. 

Me<iieval  psychology  prior  to  the  Aristoteleaa 
revival  wius  affected  by  neo-Platoni«ni.  Aiigustinian- 
ism,  and  mystical  iiitluenees  derive<l  from  the  works 
of  pseudo-I  )ioay.Hiu.s.  Thia  fusion  produced  mme- 
uuifs.  noiuliiy  in  Scotus  Eriugena,  a  panthii-tic 
theory  of  the  soul.  .\ll  individual  existence  is  but 
the  development  of  the  Divine  life,  in  which  uU 
things  are  destined  to  be  resumed.  The  Arabian 
commentators,  Averrofis  and  Axnccnna,  had  intei^ 

grete«l  Aristotle's  psj'cholofQ'  in  a  pantheistic  sense, 
t.  Thoma.s,  with  the  re.>4t  of  the  Schoolmen,  amends 
this  portion  of  the  Aristotelean  tradition,  acoepting 
the  rest  with  no  imnoitant  modifications.  St. 
Thomas's  doctrine  is  brieny  as  follows:  (1)  the  rational 
soul,  which  is  one  with  the  sensitive  and  vegetative 
principle,  is  tho  form  of  tlie  bo  !\  This  wjw  defined 
as  of  faith  by  the  Council  of  Vicnnc  of  1311;  (2) 
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the  Boul  is  a  sul^^t.anro.  I)ut  an  incomplete  subdtancc, 
i.  e.  it  has  a  naturnl  iiininidc  and  exigency  for  exist- 
ence in  the  body,  in  fnnjuuction  with  which  it  makt^ 
up  the  fliibxtantial  unity  oi  human  nature;  (3)  thoush 
connaturally  related  to  the  body,  it  is  itself  absolutely 
simple,  i.  e.  of  an  unextended  and  spiritual  nature. 
It  is  not  wholly  immerse*!  in  matter,  its  hiehcr  oper- 
atioDS  bdag  intliiwicallv  independent  of  the  organ- 
ioni  (4)  tlw  ntaoDAl  soul  is  produced  by  special  crea- 
tion, At  the  nKMneot  vlieii  the  orsaaiMu  is  miffieieatly 
devaoped  to  receive  it.  In  the  firat  stage  of  embiy- 
onic  (icvclopment,  the  ^dtal  principle  hag  menay 
vegetative  powers;  then  a  sensitive  soul  comes  into 
bcin^;,  ('<lu(('<l  from  t  he  evolving  potencies  of  the  organ 
ism;  l»l«r  yci,  tiiiti  Ih  replaced  by  the  perfect  rational 
soul,  which  is  essentially  immaterial  and  so  postiilatt>s 
a  special  creative  act.  Many  modern  tneologia^iii 
have  ahaiidoiitMl  this  \:\.<  [joint  nf  St.  Thomas's  teach- 
ing, and  maintain  that  a  fully  rational  soul  is  infu»ed 
into  the  embi^'u  at  the  hi>t  inoincnt  of  its  (wi-^ti  ncc. 

The  Sch'l  in  Moder>}  THOfOHT. — Moilem  spec- 
ulations rtsixcting  the  soul  have  taken  two  main 
directions.  Idealism  and  Materialism.  Agnosticism 
need  not  be  reckoned  tt  &  third  and  distinct  answer 
to  tbej[nobIem,  einoe,  as  »  matter  of  fact,  all  actual 
sgnoBtieisnui  have  an  easily  leoognised  bias  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  two  wltttiooe  aforesaid.  Both 
Idealism  and  Materialinn  in  present-day  philosophy 
nu  ri;*'  into  Monism,  which  is  probablv  the  most 
iuilutntial  s>'stem  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

HiMory. — Descartes  conceived  the  soul  as  r  ss<'n- 
tially  thinking  (i.  e.  conscious)  substance,  ami  IxmIv 
fui  essentiallj'  extended  suhstaiuc  The  two  arc  thus 
simply  disparate  realities,  wiili  no  vital  connexion 
iM-twci'u  them.  This  i.s  sinnifirantly  marked  bv  his 
theory  of  the  soul's  location  in  the  bo«ly.  ll'niike 
the  Scholastics  he  confines  it  to  a  single  point  the 
pineal  glrtml— from  which  it  is  supposeil  to  contn)l 
the  various  oruans  and  muscles  through  the  me«lium 
of  the  "animal  spirits",  a  kind  of  fluid  circulating 
thiouiih  the  body.  ThUB»  to eay  tlw  least,  the  sotil's 
biological  functions  aie  made  very  remote  aiul  in- 
flect, and  were  in  fact  later  on  reduceil  ahiiost  to 
a  nuUitv:  the  lower  life  was  violently  severed  from 
the  higher,  and  regarded  es  a  siniple  mechanism. 
In  the  Cartesian  theory  tmlmale  arc  mere  automata. 
It  is  only  by  the  Di\nne  assistance  that  action  be- 
tween soul  and  hi'  lv  1-  |H'--ibIc.  The  Occasiinialtsts 
went  further,  dcn>iiii^  all  interaction  whatever,  and 
making  the  eomsixjndcncc  of  the  two  sets  of  facts 
a  pure  result  of  llie  action  of  Ciod.  The  I.cibnizian 
theory  of  I*re-e8taljlishcd  H.irmony  similarly  refuses 
to  admit  any  inter-causal  relation.  The  sui)eri"r 
monad  (soul)  and  the  aggregate  <if  inferior  nmiiads 
frtlicb  go  to  make  up  the  body  arc  like  two  clocks 
eoiMtmeted  with  perfect  art  so  as  always  to  agree. 
They  register  alike,  but  independently:  they  arc  still 
two  clocks,  not  one.  This  awkward  Ehialism  was 
entueiy  opt  rid  of  by  Spiaosa.  For  him  there  is  but 
one,  infimte  substance,  of  which  thought  and  exten- 
sloB  are  only  attributes.  Thought  oompreheods 
extension,  and  by  that  verv  fact  snows  that  it  is  at 
root  one  with  that  which  it  comprehends.  The 
alleged  irreducible  distinction  is  transcended:  sou! 
and  body  an  neither  of  them  substance^!,  but  each 
its  ii  jjroperly  of  the  one  substance.  Ivich  in  its 
sphere  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Tliis  is  tlic 
meaning  of  the  dclinition,  "Soul  is  the  Idea  of  Body". 
Soul  is  the  count er])art  within  the  sphere  of  the 
attribute  of  thought  of  that  particular  mode  of  the 
attribute  of  extension  wiiic-ii  we  call  the  body.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Cartesianism. 

English  Idealism  had  a  different  course.  Berke- 
ley hml  begim  by  denying  the  existence  of  material 
substance,  which  he  reduced  merely  to  a  series  of 
impreaaions  in  the  sentient  mind.  Mind  is  the  only 
•DDstanoe.  Home  finished  the  aigiunent  by  dissdv- 
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ing  mind  itself  into  its  ]ihcnom<  r,,L  lrto<;c  collection 
of  " imprfawions  and  ideius".  ilie  Smsist  schonl 
(Gondii^  etc.]  and  tlie  .\tisociat loinsts  Hartley, 
the  Mills,  and  Bain)  continued  in  similar  fadiion  to 
regard  the  mind  as  constituted  by  its  phenomena  or 
"states",  and  the  growth  of  modem  poeitive  pqrcbol- 
ogy  has  tended  to  eneourage  this  attitude.  Bat 
to  rest  in  Phenomenalism  as  a  theory  is  impo&tible, 
as  its  ablest  advocates  themselves  have  seen.  Thus, 
J.  S.  Mill,  while  describing  the  ound  as  meiely  "» 
series  IL  e.  of  conscious  phenomena]  aware  of  itself 
as  a  series",  is  forced  to  aamit  that  such  a  conception 
involves  an  unresolved  paradox.  Again,  \V.  James's 
'r:  'Ttion  tliat  "the  p;LssiMg  thoucht  is  itself  the 
Uiinker"'.  which  "iippropriates"'  all  past  thoughts  in 
the  •  stream  of  consciousncHs",  simply  hhnks  tliequeft- 
tion.  I'or  surely  there  is  sometninK  which  in  its 
turn  "ajipropriates"  the  passinn  tiiotipht  itself  and 
the  entire  stream  of  past  and  future  thoughts  as 
wi>ll,  viz.  the  self-conscious,  self-asserting'  "I'', 
the  substantial  ultimate  of  our  mental  life.  To  bo 
in  this  sense  "monarch  of  all  it  surveys"  in  intn>spe<^ 
tive  observ-ation  and  reflective  wif -consciousness,  to 
appropriate  without  itself  being  appropriated  by 
anything  else,  to  be  the  genuine  owner  of  a  certain 
limited  section  of  reality  (the  stream  of  conscious- 
ness), this  is  to  be  a  free  and  sovereign  (though  finite) 
personality,  a  sdfHSOnsetous,  spiritual  subeUuiee  in 
the  language  of  Catholic  metaphj'sics. 

CriiiriKm. — The  foregoing  discussion  partly  antici- 
]>ates  our  criticism  of  Materialism  (q.  v.).  The  father 
of  modern  Materialism  is  Hobbes,  who  accepted  the 
tlieory  of  Epicurus,  and  reiluced  .all  spirits  ciiher  to 
jtliantomsof  tlie  iinaKin.ation  or  to  mLitter  in  u  highly 
rarefied  state.  This  theory  lus'd  not  detain  us  here, 
l.aier  .Materialism  has  three  main  sources:  fi  t  Xfw- 
tonian  phv-^ii's,  which  taufiht  men  to  reiiard  matter, 
not  as  inert  jiud  pjussive,  but  as  instinct  with  force. 
Why  should  not  life  and  consciousness  be  among 
its  unexplored  potencies?  (Priestley,  Tyndall,  etc.) 
I'yndallhimself  provides  the  answer  admitting  that  the 
chasm  that  separates  peychical  facta  from  material 
phenomena  is ''intellectually  impassable".  Writers, 
therefore,  who  make  thought  a  mere  "secretion  of  the  ' 
brain"or  a  "phospborceoence"  of  itssubstanoe  CVogt, 
Moleschott)  may  be  aknply  ignored.  In  ledv  to 
the  more  serious  Materialism,  spiritualist  pnuoeo- 
phers  need  only  re-assert  the  admissions  of  the 
\lateri.alist8  themselves,  that  there  is  an  impassable 
chasm  between  the  two  clttsses  of  facts.  (2)  Psycho- 
physics,  it  is  allc«ed.  shows  the  most  minute  depen- 
detx  e  of  inind-function.s  upon  brain-6tat<s,  Tlie 
two  orders  of  fads  are  therefore  perfectly  ctmtinu- 
OU-.  and,  tliouph  they  may  be  superficially  different, 
yet  lliey  must  be  after  all  radically  one.  Mental 
phenomena  may  be  styled  an  epiphenomenon  or  by- 
product of  material  force  (Huxley).  The  answer 
IS  the  same  as  beforo.  There  is  no  analogy*  for  an 
epiphenomenon  being  separated  by  an  "impassable 
cnasm"  from  the  caussl  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  term  is,  in  fact,  a  men  verbal  subterfuge.  Tm 
only  sound  principle  in  such  argiunents  b  the  prind* 
pie  that  essential  or  "impassable"  distinctions  in 
the  effect  can  be  eicplained  only  by  similar  (Bstlnctione 
in  the  cause.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  Dualism, 
as  we  have  explained  it,  rests.  Merely  to  find  rela- 
tions, howe\er  close,  between  mental  and  pliysiolog- 
ical  facts  do<>8  not  advance  us  ;ui  incli  towards 
transceudinn  this  Dualism.  It  only  enriches  and 
tills  out  our  concept  of  it.  The  mutual  compenetra- 
tion  (if  soul  and  body  in  their  activitiis  is  just  what 
Catiiolic  philosophy  (anticipating  positive  science) 
hod  taught  for  centuries.  Man  is  two  and  one,  a 
divisible  but  a  vital  unity.  (3)  Evolutionism  en- 
deavour.s  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  soul  from  merely 
material  forces.  Spirit  is  not  the  basis  and  prindple; 
mther  it  is  the  ultimate  eflkmaceBoe  of  th«  OoHnon. 
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V  WB  ask  then  "what  uyta  tho  original  boRlH  out  of 
which  spirit  and  all  things  aroBe'r'  wc  are  told  it 
was  the  Unknuwable  iSpencer).  Tliis  Hysteni  mut 
be  treated  as  Matt'rialistio  Monism.  The  answer 
to  it  is  that,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Unknowable  has 
a  ipiritual  cliaiaet«r,  the  Unknowable  itself  (uasuiuing 
ita  realty)  muat  be  ifMtiUiaL 

As  re^irds  monistic  flysteiOB  generaihrj,  il  behrngB 
rather  to  cosmology  to  discuss  them.  We  take  our 
.-land  on  the  ronsriousnesM  of  individual  personality, 
which  conMciousnesf!  i.s  a  distinct  deliverance  of  our 
ver>-  highest  faciiii it  s.  ftrowing  more  and  more  ex- 
plicit with  the  strengthening  of  our  moral  and  intel- 
ItM*tual  biMng.  This  const-iousness  Is  emphatic,  us 
aeainst  the  figments  of  a  fallaciously  abstract  re.i.son, 
in  :i,s.-M>rting  the  wlf-subsistoince  (and  at  the  same  time 
the  &nitude,l  of  our  being,  i.  e.  it  declares  that  we  are 
independent  inasmuch  us  we  are  truly  }>trmns  or 
aelvta,  not  mere  attributes  or  adjectives,  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  exhibitinK  ow  nuuBtfold  umitatioiis, 
it  directs  us  to  a  higher  Cause  on  wUieh  OUT  beiDg 
dependji. 

Such  ia  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  nature,  uni^, 
■nbetaatiality,  spirituality,  and  origin  of  the  souL 
It  is  the  only  system  consistent  with  Cluistiaa  faith, 
and.  we  may  add,  morals,  for  both  MateriaHsm  ana 

Monism  logicallv  cut  away  the  foimdations  of  these. 
The  for«T?oinK  historical  sketch  will  have  served  alf»o 
to  show  another  advantiige  it  pcjssesses,  viz,  that  it 
is  by  fsir  the  most  comprehensive,  :iiid  at  the  same 
time  discriminating,  synthesis  of  whatever  is  best 
in  rival  system.'*.  It  recognizes  the  physii-al  ccmdi- 
tions  of  the  .soul's  ai'tivity  with  the  Materiaiisr.  and 
its  sjjiritual  ivspect  with  the  Idealist,  while  with  the 
Monist  it  insists  on  the  vital  unity  of  human  life. 
It  enshrines  the  principles  of  ancient  speculation, 
ami  ii  T9aiy  to  iveahni  and  aanmilate  the  fniita  oi 
modem  research.  Sea  AimnaM;  Consciottsnbsb; 
EraMTy  na  Law  op  thb  Conservatio.v  of;  Fac- 
mffna  or  tin  Som*;  Fouc;  Fbu  Wiu.:  Iooa; 
bmoRTAUTT;  htrmuMorji  Lira;  Mind;  Mvraic- 
PSTCHo.sis;  Psycholooy;  SpiRrroAUSM. 

TIh>  (<>ll<jwinK  worlu  may  be  ooiuulta-i :  I.apo,  Pkilotopfty 
*f  Mtfi  (New  York  and  Ixinitnn.  tH11.51;  Iokm.  Elemrnt*  of 
PtMiiiAooirtl  Pfr/eKohtg;/  (N"i'«r  Yi)rk.  1H.S7)  ;  JxMEL-i.  Prin- 
oalc*  «/  F'v<Muiogy  vols..  Now  York,  IH'W);  Dmsooi-i, 
1%*  8ml  (New  York,  mm);  MAna.  Ptucholoou  (nth  ed., 
LoadaO.  IU09);  McDai-rMLI,  Body  and  ilinrl:  A  lirfrnrr  of 
Animim  H^ulfin.  I'llli;  ropo«fN-iEH.  VAmf  'umaint  tl'arifl, 
LSyoi;  Mkkcikk,  P^,j!-t\iiv-j\r  il^iuviiin,  I'Kili;  InfM,  !.r '  iiriainrt 
d*  In  ptufholot/if  cuittcmporatrie  (L<juvaiu,  I'JOM;  l'\H<iE».  />• 
etrwtnu,  I'timt  d  {«  facuUim  J'aria,  1848):  G\RDair,  PhiUttuphit 
dt  S.  Th«m.u:  ia  mUure  Aiimainr  (Paria.  ISIMi);  Gvtkerlet,  Oit 
PtyrKulo^'  iMiln^tor,  IS'Wl);  RuriLMER.  I.t  prinripr  rttal  rt 
t4m*  ptnm'tU  (ParU.  IS7.J);  I.ebbktox.  L*.»  oriqintt  de  la  <{oe- 
trin*  lit  la  TnniU  {Paris,  lUlD);  I.K  Ror,  La  rrligion  dm  primUift 
(Paria.  190hK  TruoR,  Anlhropologu  (l^ndon,  1904);  Idkm, 
Pnmilut  r'u&urf  lOjnrlun.  IWVJ);  DB  WrLr,  SrlmlaMtic  Philut- 
cphy.  tr.  CorrCT  (Uublin  and  haadaa,  1907):  Ekmkr.  IHt  Sttlm- 
tfhrr  Trrtuttiant  (WOriburK.  1893);  Bsamn.  PAi7<m  d' .MttandrU 
(ParU.  19nSi:  L,«OR4!<aE,  Btudt*  tur  (h  riliaion*  itmiitiqiMt 
(Pan*,  l'JO.{t.  Fnr  the  rvfnrrnrcs  to  St.  TsOMASandSr.  ACOC*' 
TINE  ao«  ttM-  articles  in  the  Cathouc  BnctCIAMUMA.  Bm 
Ditt,  d*  tKM.  eatKoL  (Paris,  1900).  a.  v.  ;4  mt. 

MlCFIAEL  M.\HEt{. 
JlWEPH  boLAND. 

South  Carolina,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  colo- 
nics of  the  I'nite*!  .States,  has  an  area  of  SO.-'jTO 
s^|u.-\re  mil«-s  throughout  itM  3.")  counties,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadili  of  I'-i,"!  .and  an  extreme  wi<Itli  of 
21.'>  It  Ls  bounded  e:i.>itwani  h\  North  Carolina  .and 
th»  Atlantic,  with  a  roast  liiir  of  miles:  Ceorgi.a 
lii-.s  to  the  w»f«l  and  North  Canilina  bounds  it  on  the 
north.   ColumbLi  ia  the  capital. 

PuTSICAL  CHARACTEKisTrrs. — .*v)uth  Carolina  riws 
from  manhland  in  its  e;i.stern  tidewater  section  to  a 
DKMintainous  region  in  the  extreme  western  portion 
of  the  state.  The  Pedee  and  the  Suntee  are  navigable 
rivers  flowing  into  the  .\tlantic  and  reaching  the  sea 
through  ddtaa  in  the  marsh  re^ona.  It  is  probable 
that  more  tliaii  half  of  tfaa  atata  was  at  one  time 
in  deoae  tunbat* 


PopuL.\TioN'. — The  state  ia  twcntv-sixth  in  rank  of 
ijopulation  according  to  the  censu.s  ol'  1910.  The  popu« 
lation  in  1820  w!W  502,741;  in  1S4(),  .yj4,39S:  in  IHtiOL 
703,708;  in  1880,  996.677:  in  1900,  1,340^16:  in 
191U,  1,515,400.  Beaufort  County  is  the  fiftb  county 
in  the  United  Stat«H  in  point  of  density  of  nano  popu* 
lation,  baring  a  {lercentage  of  90.5.  In  ITOO  South 
CaiolfBa  mw  aacpnd  only  to  Vilginia  in  the  otimber  of 
its  alavea,  having  107,097.  largest  cities  with 

their  reajiective  (mpulations  arc  as  follows:  Chiwles- 
ton,  .'58,833;  Columoia,  26,319;  Spartanburg,  17,ol7; 
Greenville,  15,741. 

RK.sorRCK.s. —  More  tlian  one-third  of  the  cultivated 
land  is  devoteil  to  eotion.  It  i.s  the  fourth  cotton  state 
in  tiie  I  nion.  |)rodu(  ing  in  1910.  1. 1  Hi, (K)0  bales.  The 
Islands  along  the  eo;ist  and  the  swampy  tidewater 
region  from  (he  very  beginning  yielded  much  rice, 
the  state  ranking  .second  in  the  Union  in  this  product. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  pnxluction  of  early 
fhlitand  vegetables  for  northern  markets  and  a  more 
recent  imlustry  is  the  jilanting  .and  shipping  of  tea. 
From  the  pine  fon  st.s  lumber  and  naval  supplies  are 
obtained,  and  a  great  deal  of  phoqphateroeic  ia  dug 
in  the  aouthem 
tidewater  region, 
yielding  a  lidk 
supply  of  ferti- 
lizer for  export. 
The  chief  manu- 
facturing indus- 
tries are  cotton 
weaving,  lumber 
milling.  fiiriM-n- 
tine  ilistilling,  rice 
cleaning,  and  fer- 
tilizer. Accord- 
ing to  the  state 
census  of  1905 
the  capital  io' 
vested  in  ita  man- 
ufacturing indua- 
trics  was  $113,- 
422,224,  employing  69,441  wage  earners  who  were  paid 
$13,808,950.  The  value  of  the  product  totalled  $79,- 
376,262.  The  cereal  crop  of  1910  was  oats,  4,599,000 
bushels;  com,  14.733.000;  wheat,  4,983,000:  lya, 
40,000.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  state  in  1907  was 
3,:i24.41.  Charleston  hxs  long  been  one  of  llie  li  ailing 
cities  of  the  South,  owing  its  prosjx'rity  largely  to  its 
fine  harlwur.  Its  imi)orts  in  1907  were  $3,.i2S..^.^3; 
in  190S,  $3.37r).997;  its  ex[>orts  in  1907,  S1.0SL'.4(>«), 
and  in  IWS,  S2,.t10,W5.  Columbia,  the  caiiit;il.  is 
on  the  Congaree  River,  and  its  fine  water  [Kjwer  is 
used  for  several  hirge  colion  fa<fories.  fJreeiuille 
and  Spartanburg  manufacture  cotton  cloth.  The 
banks  of  the  state  arc  in  a  prosixruus  condition,  and 
scarcely  a  Xovn  of  any  consequence  is  without  ita 
banks,  cither  national,  state,  or  private.  There  ia  a 
State  Btuik  Examiner,  who  regularly  watches  the 
operations  of  all  these  institutions,  and  a  bank  fail- 
ure is  rarely  chrcmielcd.  Tticrn  are  19  national  banks 
with  a  capita]  of  $2,713,000;  143  state  banks  with  a 
capital  or  $0,.332,871,  and  9  private  banks  with  a 
capital  of  $106,000. 

Kt)i  (  ATiox.  Hie  supervision  of  public  instniction 
is  vested  in  a  stat(>  superintendent  of  education, 
electeil  for  two  yi  ars;  a  state  boartl  of  cilur  at ion, 
coini)oseil  of  tlie  giivirnor,  the  state  superintendent 
of  eillicat  ioti,  and  not  above  seven  [mtsoiis  ap]M)inIeil 
by  the  go\enior;  a  (Xjunty  suiH-rintendent,  eh-ctcfl 
for  four  years,  and.  in  each  county,  a  county  board 
of  education  of  thre<>  memlMTs,  one  of  whom  sli.all 
be  the  county  superintendent  smd  the  other  two 
appointe^-s  of  the  state  board,  whose  terms  of  office 
arc  two  ve.irs.  Tho  General  Assembly  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  election  or  appointoMoit  of  all  other 
neeeesBiy  sdMol  offioen,  provides  a  system  of  free 
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public  schools  for  all  chililron  hotwocn  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one,  uod  divuiew  the  ctmnt^'  into  siohool 
districts.  The  main  school  fund  derivi'8  from  :i 
thm'-Mull  tux  on  all  taxable  proi>eny,  an  anniiiil  dog 
tax  of  fifty  centa,  and  the  poll  tax  aaseoscd  iind  eol- 
Iwtwl  in  the  various  sdiool  districts.  In  addition  to 
the.s<'  sources  the  h<  hool  fund  drew,  up  to  11KJ7,  the 
8tat«  dispensary  tax,  the  most  unique  feature  of  the 
law.  Scnool  districts  are  allowed  to  vote  for  special 
taxation.  No  public  money  from  whatever  source 
derived  shall  be  used,  either  direettly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance  of  any  college,  school,  hospital, 
orphan  house  or  other  institution,  society  or  organiza- 
tion of  wluilever  Uad  whidi  ia  wilolly  or  in  part  uiu^ 
tlw  diraetion  or  oontrol  of  aair  eburat  or  of  any  TeU> 
f^auB  or  sectarian  denominAtton,  aocietv  or  organisa- 
tion". Separate  schools  are  provided  for  children  of 
the  white  and  (■oloure<l  raer-s,  nnd  no  chiM  of  i  it]>er 
race  is  ever  p<Tnutted  to  attend  tlie  .school  provided 
for  children  of  the  other  raee. 

Section  120 1  a  of  the  (lenersil  Co<ie  reads:  "That 
the  natiueof  alrohoiif-  tb-inks  ;ind  nurrdtics  and  special 
in!»tnict ion  a.<i  to  their  effect  <i(>on  tlie  liunian  5>'S;tein, 
in  conne^'tion  witli  the  several  divisions  of  the  snhjeet 
of  PhvHiology  and  Hygiene,  shall  be  included  in  the 
branches  OJ  study  taught  in  the  common  or  public 
schools  in  the  State  of  South  Caroiioa  and  Kh.ill  hr-  stud- 
ied and  taught  as  thoroughly  and  bltbeaanie  manner  as 
other  like  rcauircd  branches  an  in  said  schools,  by  the 
use  of  text  Dooks  in  the  handtof  pupils  where  other 
branches  are  thus  studied  in  said  schools,  and  orally 
in  the  case  of  pupils  unable  to  mad,  and  diall  be 
taught  by  all  teachers  and  studied  by  all  ptq^  in 
all  said  seboob  anpported  vhoUy  or  in  nart  by  publie 
money  .  .  .  and  nny  oRloer,  school  director,  com- 
mittee, superintendent  or  teacher  who  shall  infuse 
or  neglect  to  coni])ly  witli  thi'  refjuiremetits  of  this 
Act,  or  skull  neglect  or  fail  to  make  DrojM'r  provisions 
for  the  instruction  n  (]uired  and  in  tjie  manner  ppeci- 
fied  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  for  all  pupils  ixi 
eiicli  and  every  school  under  his  jurisdiction  shall  b«* 
removed  from  ollice  atid  the  vftpancy  filled  as  in  other 
cases."  Schools  must  Ik-  kept  ojx  n  and  the  exercises 
continued  in  each  school  district  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  months  in  each  year.  "/Vrbour  Day",  the 
third  Friday  in  November,  and  Calhoun's  Birthday, 
IS  Manih,  "Soutll  GamUnft  Itay  are  observed  in  an 
w/ppmpnate  manner.  Tin  age  Imut  of  pupils — be- 
tween the  ajps  of  six  and  t«enty-«ne— ha^  b(>en  ruled 
under  an  opinion  of  the  attomar-generai  as  probibit- 
ine  the  establ»hing  of  free  kindcrgftrteos. 

For  white  children  there  are  2712  public  schools  in 
dm  stale  (1909),  employing  9Si  men  teadiers  and 
3247  women,  and  reaching  153,807  pupils  with  an 
average  attendance  of  107.3fi8.  For  negro  children 
there  are  2:i'A  piihlii-  schools.  em[)loyinK  894  men 
teacliers  and  ISII.!  women,  and  t^clitng  181,095 
pupils,  with  an  average  at  ren.lnncc  of  123,481.  Tlie 
total  re\tiiut>  for  both  while  and  negroes  was  $2,- 
3-t5.6-l7.72;  out  of  which  there  was  <  \]»  tide.l  $1,- 
590,732.51  for  whites  and  $;10S,153.1«  for  negroes. 
The  state's  p>r  ntjnia  exiieiiditure,  according  to  en- 
rolment, was  in  IHIH.I,  $4.90  for  white,  $1.42  for  negro, 
*2.G9  iivcnige  for  both;  in  I'Wi  1.  88  for  white,  $1 .47 
for  negro,  $4.08  for  Iwth:  in  I'JOIJ,  Sin  r^}  for  white, 
♦1.70  lor  negro,  ?.").07  for  both.  Tljere  are  27inBtittt- 
tioos  of  higher  education  for  whites  and  1 1  for  negroes. 
Of  the  27  institutiomi  for  whites.  5.  nonHisetvrian, 
receive  a  total  state  support  of  $:)55.gg4il8;  5  are 
Presbyterian,  3  Methodist,  3  Ba|)t  ist ,  and  2  Lutheran. 
Tbe  remainder  are  noa-flectarian  seminaries  or  tech- 
nical ooUegci.  The  University  of  South  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1801,  is  located  at  Columbia,  has  29 
officers  and  members  of  faeultv.  20S  students  and  a 
total  income  of  $97,3S5,ls  Cl.  m.son  Agricultural 
CoU^e,  chartered  in  1889,  located  at  Clemson,  ban 
47oflBioera  and  members  of  the  faculty,  665  studonta^ 
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and  ft  total  income  of  $201,477.28.  The  Winthrrp 
Normal  and  Industrial  Coll^^,  chartered  in  IS91, 
located  ut  Ho^k  Hill.  h;us  45  otfreers  aiui  membns  of 
faculty,  and  a  total  income  of  $W,6S"). 37. 

lIisTouv. — A.  Civil. — Owing  in  part  to  presumably 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions,  m  part  to  the  fact 
that  tlio  land  lay  in  the  di.spute<i  zone  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  settlements,  colonization  in  the 
Carolinas  was  tardy  and  spasmodic.  In  1629,  a 
patent  to  the  terhtoiy  had  beat  granted  by  Charles  I 
and  forfeited  throogb  inaistion  on  the  part  of  the 
patentees.  Virginia  assumed  to  make  grants  without 
any  permanent  result^  though  a  siitall  company  of 
dicBenten,  in  1683»  migratod  from  that  coknur  and 
began  the  Albemarle  settiement,  with  a  ooUkfaable 
number  of  Quakers;  while  New  EM^anders,  a  few 
years  later,  purchased  land  from  the  Indianii  on  Cape 
Fear  River,  but  abandoned  the  settlement  with  dis- 
gust. At  last,  in  ltUj3,  Charki*  II  granted  to  the  Karl 
of  Clarendon  and  seven  other  of  his  favourites  all 
Carolina  from  the  'AiS^  to  31"  north,  and  Cape  I'  ear  wim 
settled  under  this  frraiit  hy  t>olonists  frf)ni  Harhadis-s. 
The  proprietors  were  nearly  ab.st>lute  in  their  power, 
though  the  '  advice,  consent,  and  approbation"  of 
the  freemen  were  necessary  lieforc  laws  could  become 
valid  and  there  was  to  be  freedom  of  rehgious  worship. 
The  colony,  however,  did  not  prosper,  and  the  reU^ 
tions  between  proprietors  and  colonists  were  further 
strained  by  an  attempt  to  govern  the  colony  under  a 
oonstitution  framed  by  the  E^l  of  Shaftesbur>',  with 
more  or  less  asBStance  from  the  philosopher  Locke. 
This  document  was  a  remarkably  impractical  product, 
based,  quaantlyi  upon  medieval  and  aiiatocratie  idea* 
with  oneofitsprmapal  and  avowed  motiifea— "to  avoid 
erecting  a  numerous  demoonM^".  Its  model  was  the 
independent  Pahitinate  of  Durham;  officials  were 
ca]le<i  palatines,  chancellors,  high  stewards,  and  ad- 
mirals. Two-fifths  of  the  land  was  to  belonfi  to  the 
nobility.  There  was  to  he  a  Parliament,  which  was 
to  consider  nothing  but  what  was  n-ferred  to  it  hy 
the  Proprietoiy  Council.  TreiHiom  of  worshijj  wasi 
grant cfi,  but  citimis  must  nrofess  their  belief  in  G<xl 
and  the  ohliKation  to  worsnip,  and,  <»ntrar>-  to  tho 
wish  of  Locke,  the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  an 
Established  Church.  Dissatisfaction  with  this  Con- 
stitution, which  was  never  enforced,  and  with  the 
Navigation  Aots,  kept  Dm  Gaiolinaa  in  a  perpetual 
ferment. 

In  1670  the  foundation  of  South  Carolina  wa^  laid 
in  the  setUeroent  of  the  Ashley  River  and  an  inde- 
pendent governor  was  wpointed.  Locke's  Oonstitu- 
tion  was  abandoned,  and  a  mode  of  government  waa 

adopted  limiting  the  powers  of  llie  exeeutive  and  oat- 
lining  a  legislature  of  elected  delegates.  In  1672 
Charleston  was  fixed  as  the  permanent  site  for  the 
settlement,  a  number  of  Dutch  inuniKranls  from  New- 
York  having  arrived  the  year  before,  as  well  a*  a 
shipload  of  slaves,  the  latter  oitl\  too  soon  to  out- 
number the  whites.  The  colony  was  further  aug- 
ment<Hi  hy  Pn-sbyt^'riiui  S<  <>tch-lri!7li  it»  Itis:?,  but  the 
most  important  addition  to  the  Uttie  colony  was  the 
coming  of  the  French  Huguenots,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  E<lict  of  Nantes,  who  settkxl  on  the  Cooper 
River,  and  were  later  a<imitted  to  the  political  rignts 
of  the  colony.  But  worthless  settlers,  selfish  and  unen- 
tis^tened  proprietors,  tactles-s  governors,  religious  dis-  • 
seat  with  the  party  of  the  Church  and  the  king,  and 
tke  uneasy  proidmity  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  led 
to  open  t«volt.  the  bamahment  of  a  governor,  and,  in 
1680,  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  Trauble  was 
averted  by  the  appointment  of  Archdale,  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  a  Quaker,  as  governor,  who  made 
man\-  important  cnncessimis.  as  did  his  successor, 
Biakc.  In  Hi97  reUgit>u.-  lil)»  rty  was  accorded  to  all 
"except  Papists".  An  attempt  was  made  in  to 
exclude  DiaNeuten  from  the  Afisembly,  but  the  law 
was  annulled  by  Queen  Anns.  Ftvm.  now  on  until 
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the  Revolution  thf  course  of  South  Carolina  wiia  a 
euccession  of  ("umulatively  forcible  resistancfii  to  in- 
terfprf-ncc  on  the  part  of  the  pn^imctors,  and,  aft<ir 
1721,  whcQ  the  Crown  aasumed  cuutrul,  on  the  part  of 
the  aovereign  and  the  royal  governors,  interspersed 
witb  tbe  dinolving  of  popular  asscmbUefi,  the  annul- 
BMOt  of  governmental  decrees,  and  a  series  of  bloody 
— wipMffM  against  the  Indiuu,  with  the  gradual 
fonaraoD  of  two  dutinct  loeial  ehuMS.  the  rise  of 
Chartwtnii  ai  »  mart  of  tmde^  »  uetA  of  wealth  and 
fadiioii.  and  a  virile  and  eoamtyoHtan  eommunity. 
Tlie  ookmv  warmly  sympathiiea  with  the  northern 
colonies,  the  royal  governor  being  forced  to  abdicate, 
taking  n-fuge  on  a  British  man-of-war  in  September, 
1775.  A  Stato  Constitution  was  first  adopted  on  26 
March,  ITTC.  In-  a  vote  of  14U  to  73,  theiiatiOBal 
Constitution  wfL><  mtitifti  on  23  May,  1788. 

Early  in  its  state  history'  South  Carolina  evinced  a 
feeling  for  Stati-s'  Rinht.s.  which  injuic  it  the  Uwier 
hi  the  southern  a^citatinn  that  led  up  to  thn  Civil  War. 
A  Nullification  Act  wa-s  paased  in  1832  in  opposition 
to  the  high  tariff  upon  inii>ortations  passed  by  the 
Federal  Goremroent;  but  the  trouble  was  temporarily 
idieved  Iqr  the  passing  of  a  eoupmnlM  tariff  in  the 
■uceeeding  spMsion  of  Congreas.  Serious  diflleultiea 
aroae  upon  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  MMdaninr. 
On  the  day  of  faia  eleetkm  both  Houaea  of  the  SUrte 
Lesifllatare  in  jofait  aenkm  paend  a  nadutkn  po- 
vialng  for  a  atate  eonvention  to  consider  the  with- 
drawaJ  of  the  state  from  the  Union.  In  November 
the  Legislature  pa-ssed  an  art  authorizing  such  a  con- 
vention, deflaring  that  "a  soven-igii  State  of  the 
Cnion  hiwl  n  right  to  w<wl(^  from  it;  that  the  States 
of  the  Union  are  not  subordinate  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment, were  not  rreate<i  tiy  it,  and  do  not  l>elong 
to  it;  that  Ihey  created  the  n:itiniial  coveminent; 
that  from  them  it  deriv  i-s  it.s  jxTwer:  tJiat  tu  tliem  it  i.n 
reiponeible;  and  that  when  it  abu-^-s  the  trust  re[>oM>^i 
m  It  they,  aa  equal  sovereigns,  have  a  rijiiht  to  rer^unie 
the  powers  respectivelv  delegated  to  it  by  them." 
Oraton  now  stumped  the  state,  vif^lanee  eoimniitees 
were  organised,  assemblages  of  n^proes  were  dispersed, 
and  the  delegates  chosen  on  3  December,  1860,  met 
at  Columbia  on  the  17th,  adiouming  to  CSiarlestoo, 
owing  to  the  prcvaleneeofimail|poK.  On  20  December 
an  ordinance  declaring  that  '^the  union  now  sub- 
sisting between  South  Carolina  and  other  States 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica  i.s 
hen-hy  distv»lve<l"  was  unanimously  mlopt*;-*!  forty- 
fi\ e  ininut<-s  after  it  was  suhtnitted.  A  proclamation 
t*'  this  etTect  wjis  read  and  adopted  amid  seenes  of  the 
wilde--t  enthusiasm.  fiiieral  offitH>-holders  at  once 
re«igne<i.  A  new  btmner  wa^i  adoptexl  for  "The  Inde- 
pendent Commonwealth".  A  coimnittee  was  a|>- 
pointod  to  wait  on  the  president  and  treat  for  the 
poaoennion  of  public  lands  within  the  state.  They 
urged  the  prniident  to  immediately  withdraw  all 
national  tixMjM  from  Charleston  harbour  and  pre- 
aented  him  with  a  resolution  of  secession.  linooln 
was  eonrteous  but  firm.  He  replied  that  he  would 
pramt  their  demands  to  Coognai,  but  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  should  defend  Fort  Bumter.  A 
tauntinc  reply  was  forthcoming  from  the  commission- 
ens  which  the  fjn-sident  rleelinwl  to  answer.  The  com- 
miipii .lu  r-  ri  tiirned  and,  on  12  April,  1861,  South 
Carohniaiis  attacke<i  Fort  Sumtor,  com|>elle<l  it.s 
evaruation  l>y  fi  deral  trrjof)«,  and  the  state  for  four 
yearn  bi'i-anie  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Confederacy. 

.\t  the  clow  f)f  the  war  a  provi.sional  government 
was  set  by  the  president  on  .'JO  June,  1S6.5.  and  a 
state  convention,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  re- 
pealed the  ordinance  of  secession  and  declare<l 
slavery  abolished.  An  election  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber and  a  state  government  was  elected  which  con- 
tinued in  offioe  until  superseded  by  the  militaiy 
in  iser-^tb  and  North  Gaiolfaw 


being  inclu<ied  in  one  mihtary  district.  The  state 
pai«e<i  safely  through  the  terrr)rs  of  the  Recon- 
struction Period.  On  14  Januarj',  1S4W,  at  a  con- 
vention composed  of  34  whites  and  63  blacks  the 
Constitution  wits  adopted  and  ratified  at  an  election 
the  following  year,  which  chose  85  negroes  and  72 
whit*  men  for  the  State  Legislature.  On  13  July, 
1868,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  ratified  aiid 
the  miUtaiy  authorities  were  withdrawn.  The  Fif- 
toonth  Amandmsnk  was  r^l^ftwil  by  tho  State  Legio* 
latum,  11  ManA,  18M. 

In  the  city  of  Charieeton,  from  1  December,  1901. 
to  1  Mav,  1902,  a  "South  Carolina  Interstate  ana 
West  Indian  Kxposition"  was  held,  which  eloquently 
demonstrated  the  de\  elopment  of  the  S<juthem  states 
since  the  Civil  \\':ir  and  the  industries  and  resf>uroea 
of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  .Mexico,  and  South  .\meri'  a. 

15.  h'rrlemajsdcal. — In  the  stormv  period  of  re>- 
ligious  dissent  that  characterizetl  tlie  early  colonial 
years  of  the  Canilinas,  Catholics  Ixire  nn  part;  nor 
mdeetl  does  there  appear  any  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  .single  active  Catholic  in  South  Carolina  until 
after  the  Revolution.  This  religious  dissent  came 
from  the  Quakers  and  a  growing  class  of  oolonista, 
indUlflfoiant  to  rehgious  ideus,  who  objected  to  the  en- 
foroad  artahlishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  in- 
viMiig  on  their  part  the  pagrment  of  thrse-fourtha 
ahaw  wr  the  mamteoance  of  a  rdigjoua  eatahl Winwnt 
lyprf^ufitlng  a  minority.  But  the  h^imthetical  pres- 
ence of  Catholics  was  duly  provided  for  in  the  Acts  of 
IfiOfi  renewing  toleration,  oy  the  usual  parenthetical 
intnision  of  the  phrase — "Papists  only  exceptetl". 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  a  generation  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  its  diaestahlishmcnt  of  the  .\nglican  Church 
in  the  states  of  North  iuid  South  Carolina,  that  the 
Metropolitan  of  the  Uniti^l  Sfat<>*i  solicited  the  pipe 
to  erect  a  .southern  dioces<>  for  the  bands  of  Cath- 
ohcs  attere*!  through  Georgia  and  the  CaroUnivs  who 
were  already  becoming  indifferent  and  malcontent, 
if  not  actually  hereticaT.  To  include  these  states  in 
its  territorj',  the  See  of  Charleston  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  U  July,  1820.  and  the  Rev.  John  England, 
the  paiUi  priert  of  Killornui  and  Ballymoodan,  Ire- 
huuLwaa  oooseetated  ttalaishop  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Ffambar,  refuring  at  the  aane  time  to  taiM  » 
sneeia]  oath  of  allegiance  to  thO'Bng  of  England. 
The  bishop  embarked  for  the  tJnited  States  on  23 
October:  set  about  his  onerous  duties  with  indefati^ 
able  ;i.v^iiluity;  founded  the  first  Catholic  newspaper 
of  .\inerica,  "The  United  States'  Catholic  Mis- 
cellany", which,  with  a  slight  intermi.s.sion,  endured 
up  to  the  Civil  War;  established  Tlu'  Philosophical 
and  Classical  Seminary  of  Charleston  for  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  alike;  organized,  in  ls;{(),  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy;  drew  up  a  model 
Constitution  for  the  Church,  and  incorporated  ita 
trustees.  Bishop  England  combined  in  a  remark- 
able degree  practical  insight,^  indomitable  energy-,  and 
wide  culture,  while  struggUng  against  bailling  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  1860,  during  the  episeopateof  BkhopBgrnoMa, 
tile  See  of  Savannah  was  erected  with  iorisdietion 
over  Georgia  and  Eastern  Florida,  and  the  Diocese 
of  Charleston  henceforth  comprised  the  Carolinas 

with  a  Catholic  population  estimated  .at  StXX).  The 
Civil  War  wrouulit  terril)le  havoc  with  Catholic 
lives  and  (  'hi:ri  h  |>roperty,  culminatinR  in  the  horror."* 
of  J^lieriiian's  march  to  the  sea,  and  Hi.'*hop  Lynch 
displavcd  rrniarkahli-  energy  in  building  uj)  again  his 
mined  aiui  fM'nnilef.i.s  dioccsi-.  The  \'ieariate  .\ik)s- 
t(>lic  of  North  Carolina  was  erect<il  by  a  Papal  Hull, 
3  March,  1868,  so  that  under  the  present  ejjincopate 
of  BidlopHenry  P.  Northrop,  the  Diocese  of  Chariee- 
ton comprifli's  simply  the  State  of  .^vnith  Carolina. 
There  are  in  the  nioceac  U)S  religious  women,  nov- 
ioea  and  noetulants,  10  secular  priests,  12  churcheo 
trith  residiBnt  priests,  17  miadoiia  with  ehtircihea,  7ft 
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eUtions  and  8  cibapels;  5  academies  for  young  ladies 
with  '.i95  pupils;  9  parishf*  with  parochial  schools 
prtniiliii);  for  pnpils;  one  hospitul,  (h*.-  InfiniKirj- 
and  SutiUuriuiii  mI  Si.  Irani'is  Xavicr,  utiiltT  tli(> 
Sisters  I  if  MiTcv,  at  Charleston.    The  (iioccsc-  siiji- 

erlii  and  cares  for  72  orphans  and  the  estimated 
kUwlie  population  of  the  state  is  96fi0. 

DENOMINATIONAL  BTATI.STICS  (1908) 


DsMOMDtATMII 


Baptist  

M.  E.  Church,  South 
Pn>-hyt<Tian  

LutlKTIttl  .  

Epi.-MUplll  

Unitarian  

ConKTcgational  

A.  R.  Prariiyteciaa... 
CiUholic....  


No. 

No, 

Mehber- 

C'hukcheh 

MlNiaTCR.S 

HIIIP 

1,(X« 

410 

lls,217 

79S 

357 

.So.441 

275 

121 

2:i,442 

85 

34 

1:5,99.3 

47 

7,G20 

1 

1 

117 

1 

1 

71 

45 

36 

4,227 

30 

10 

9,660 

Legislation'  ArnzmM;  Mh.iH^ioN — The  State 
allows  a  nn-torj'  and  two  ucrer*  of  laud  with  buiiditiK 
to  lie  exempt  from  taxation.  Nor  are  rehgious  houj«»8 
taxeti.  Teaching  orders  have  special  privileges  exempts 
iug  their  schools,  aa  t  he  parochial  schools,  from  taxation. 

Full  liberty  of  conscience  is  naoted  in  South 
Carolina,  but  it  has  been  held  that  this  does  not 
legaUie  wilful  or  profane  swearing  or  aooffing  or 
prevent  lefpUation  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  se^ilar 
Du«ine!«,  not  of  an  imperative  naturcL  on  Sunday. 
South  Carolina  recognizes  as  legal  hdudays  1  Jan- 
uar\  .  19  Januar>-,  Lee's  Birth«lay,  11  May,  Con- 
fiticrate  Memorial  Day,  3  June,  Jefferson  Davin' 
Birthday,  4  July,  LalM)ur  Day,  Eleetion  D.ay,  Christ- 
mtif*.  and  Thunwiay  of  Fair  Wwk,  hut  no  Chun  h  Imly 
<iays,  !Ls  such,  are  recounizod  as  Imliilays.  Thr  law 
allows  the  satin-  |)ri\ili-^;('s  to  coinnuuiicatiuns  made 
to  a  priest  uini'  r  tin-  seal  of  a  confession  us  it  tloes  to 
confidential  commuincations  made  by  a  client  to 
bis  counsel  or  by  a  patient  to  his  physician.  The 
statutes  contain  no  provisions  making  any  exc<.>ption 
between  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  civil  or  ecclesias* 
ileal  corporation^^.  The  property  of  the  Church  in 
the  diooese  is  held  by  the  bishop  and  his  sueeesaoiB 
in  office.  Hie  seasions  of  the  Legislature  are  opened 
with  prayer;  those  of  the  Courts  are  not. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.— Tba  nuUTisge  laws  of 
South  Carolina  prohibit  all  marriages  within  the 
Levitical  depree,  of  white  with  ni^gro,  or  white  with 
Inili.iu.  It  is  one  of  the  few  stat^^-s  in  the  Union  that 
diH-s  not  retjuirc  the  taking  out  of  marriage  licenses. 
A  startling  feature  of  the  Siuth  Carolina  law  is  the 
fact  that  no  tlivnrns  an'  gianlc'i  .Ml  law-  per- 
mitting di%"orce  wm-  rfpr:ili  il  in  1s7n  ■.tu<\  \\:iVf  never 
IxH-n  re-enact«>d.  Fmia  ls<;7  tn  the  I(]m:i1  of  tin- 
Divorce  Law  South  Carolina  had  granted  but  Iti^i 
divorces,  vdiiefa  was  at  the  rate  of  1  per  100,000  of 
population. 

E.XClsE   AND   Dl.SPENSARY  AcT.— JQuitC   the  HlOSt 

unique  feature  of  the  prohibition  legislation  of  South 
Carolinai— indeed  one  of  llie  mo^  unique  excise 
features  of  any  state  leyislation-^was  the  pasring  of 

the  IHspensary  Art  which  placed  the  entire  oonrol 
of  the  hquor  traffic  in  the  hantls  of  the  Govomnwntt 
the  profits  from  wliich  ncrnietl  to  the  state  school 
fund.  Thi.s  .\ct  w.ts  :iti<ili-he<l  in  I'.MIT  uniler  the 
pn'ssuri"  of  a  temiHTatn-i'  [iiDveiiient  ilmt  was  sweep- 
ing through  th<'  .'southern  states  ami  locul  option  wiw 
adopted  with  the  result  that  in  liMMt  eighteen  coim- 
ties  had  voted  prohilntioti.  The  Dispensary  Law 
hml  scarcely  bivn  enacted  in  wlien  it  nu  t  with 

fierce  opposition,  receiving,  however,  heart\-  ntfii  ial 
support  from  Governor  Tillman,  in  1894  the 
Supreme  Gouri  of  the  State  decided  that  it  was  un> 


constitutional,  but  sine  ssi vi-  Legislatures  modified 
the  oiiguial  act  in  liinloi liiit y  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Court.  In  1897,  the  I  nit. d  Si  .ir,  .Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  section  forhiiidiiig  the  importation 
of  lic]uor  into  the  state  bv  private  persons  TlolBtBd 
the  inter-slate  commerce  laws  of  Congress. 

\ViLl«. — E\iry  per>^on  is  entitle*!  to  make  a  will 
unl<*ss  insane,  under  age,  or  labouring  under  some 
ilisability  of  law  arising  from  want  f»f  capacity  or 
want  of  perfect  liberty  of  action.  Married  women 
deal,  in  every  respect,  as  thou^  they  were  single, 
and  have  the  same  power  to  make  contracts  with 
regard  to  their  separate  propertv  as  do  their  husbands. 
Alt  wills  shall  be  in  writing  ana  signed  by  the  par^ 
devising,  or  by  soine  other  penon  m  Ms  presence  snd 
by  his  express  direction,  and  shall  be  attested  and 
Rubscrihea.  in  the  i)resence  of  said  de\T»or.  by  three 
or  more  cr»flible  witnesses,  each  in  the  prp.scnce  of  the 
other.  No  noncupative  will  shall  Ix'  good,  where  the 
estate  cxcr-'.  fifty  <liill;irs,  utilei*  thosauie  i-  I)Mi\  nl'il 
by  the  oaths  (if  three  witnervs«'j<  who  were  present  at 
the  making  thereof  and  bid  bv  the  ti>stator  to  bear 
witness  th:ir  such  was  his  w-ill,  or  wortls  to  that 
effect;  III  If  iiiil(>,s  such  will  was  made  during  the  la-st 
sickness  of  the  diwasod,  in  the  hou8«»  or  place  where 
he  sh&U  have  died.  No  testimony  shall  be  admitted 
to  prove  such  a  will,  if  six  months  shall  have  elapsed 
after  Speaking  the  testamentary'  words,  eseept  such 
testimony,  or  the  substance  thereof,  was  committed 
to  writing  within  six  days  after  the  making  of  said 
will,  and  not  thm,  unless  such  will  shall  be  preeenied 
for  prcAMte  witldn  twelve  months.  The  assets  whieh 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  or  iidmlnin» 
tiators  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  estate  in  the  following  f)rd<  r:  il  )  Funeral  and 
other  expenscM  of  last  sickni-ss.  charges  of  probate  or 
letters  of  administration;  (2)  Debts  due  to  jiublic; 
(■i)  Jiulgmcnt.s,  mortgages,  and  exei'utions — the 
oldi'st  first;  :>;  Rent;  t.'>\  I  ionds,  debts  by  speciality 
and  debts  by  simple  contract. 

CoUmita  Rtetfdl  tMk  Cunlina  (ISM-M):  South  CmoUbs 
HUt.  ftoctety's  CoBttHoHt:  Rireiw,  Sktirh  of  Iht  Hut.  of  Stmtk 

Cnr.Ji'in  In  K  t  'fhnr^-ttnii,  lH.>fi>;  M><;R»r>Y,  S'>ulh  fif^Una 
u'l-ltr  H'i:/'il  (r'M .  Tim- ,■('  iSvv  York.  IMi"'!:  Ki  in  I.<  <  a'".  ./■■■•rnal 

Urn  OmwHhm  md  Ooorite  (N«w  York,  IN79):  Sis*.  AM. 
CMWfe  OhM*  Ml  «•  C.  is  (N«»  YMk.  MSQ  fBiMior  Emo. 

JaKvn  Sjulbi. 
Southcote,  JtMMNA.  See  BABBATaBum»  Sab- 

BATAUIANlaU. 

South  Dakota,  the  thirty-nintb  state,  admitted  to 

the  Union  on  2  November,  1KS9,  L<<  offidaUy  bmUKWd 
a"  follows:  "lieginning  at  the  point  of  inteiseetion 
of  the  western  boundary  of  Minnesota  with  the 
northern  bountlary  of  Iowa  and  running  then<re 
noriln  ilv  alinig  the  western  botuulary  of  Minnesota 
to  its  intersi  i  tion  with  the  7th  standard  jiarallel, 
thence  west  on  the  line  of  the  7lh  standani  paraUel 
protluced  due  west  to  the  intersi  ction  with  Inc  27th 
meridian  of  longitude  west  of  W  ashington  (.\pprox. 
104  W.  (;re<>nwich  I  thence  south  on  the  ■27th  meruliun 
of  longitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  northern 
boundar>-  line  of  Nebraska,  thence  e.usterly  along  sjud 
northern  bouiulary  line  of  Nebraska  to  its  mter- 
sectian  with  the  western  boundary  line  of  Iowa, 
thMWe  north  along  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  State  of 
Iowa,  thenee  cast  ahjoe  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  Iowa  to  the  place  of  beginning."  „       ^  „ 

The  state  contains  76.850  square  mOes.  GeneraUy 
the  >urfaee  is  undulating  prairie  lands,  except  m  the 
.south-western  jmrtion  which  is  occupied  by  tlie  Black 
liills.  The  general  altitude  is  alK)ut  fifte«'n  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  lowest  i>oint,  Bigstone 
l.ake  on  ine  eiustern  boundarv,  is  9<i2  feet,  and 
Harney's  Peak  in  the  Black  iiilla  rises  to  7216  feet. 
The  Missouri  River  divides  the  state  into  nearly 
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equal  iwrtions  having  quite  distinct  soil  charactrris-  Board  of  Charities,  but  the  university  and  other 

tics;  the  portion  eatit  of  the  river  being  glacial  clay,  BchCMDia  of  higher  education  are  under  the  State 

and  the  portion  west  bcine  in  part  covcre<l  with  a  Rcgenta  of  EauMtion.   Several  religiout^  denoniina- 

tenaoious  rlny  rormed  by  the  disintesration  of  Fort  tkmi  maintain  coUegen  in  the  state:  the  Baptists  at 

Fiem  Shuk-s,   and  the  remainder  wiUi  Laramie  Bioux  Falls,  the  Catholics  at  Chmnberlain,  the  Con- 

kaun  oroded  from  the  western  mountaina.   Hie  Eregationalists  at  Yankton  and  Redfield,  the  Scan* 

popolatioa  numbers  583,888  (1910)  and  it  ehiefly  dinavian  Lutherans  at  Canton  and  German  Lutherana 

of  AnMneHL  origin.  Tbe  ehief  fotsiga  ebmeDle  «»  at  Eureka,(beM«iiBOiDitoKatFreeDuai,lJwMetiiodist 

German  and  SeMdittftfiMu  Ulan  aie  aboat  tijOM  Episcopala  at  MhahalL  the  FkwbTtemu  at  Huron. 

Sioux  Indians  maidiin  upon  lands  in  M?eraUgr  in  the  The  Episcopalians  maintain  a  seminaiv  for  young 

state.  _  ladici«  at  Sioux  Falb,  and  the  Free  Methodists  have 

Rksoi  rcks     Agriculture   is   the  chief  resource  a  seminar)-  at  Wessington  Springs.    The  Catholic 

and  tlif  main  products  for  1910  were:  Churth  ]\a»  aea<lemiea  ut  Aberdeen,  Bridgewater, 

Corn  54,030,000  bushels— $21,020,000  Bristol,   Dell    Ha()iils,  Elkton,  Ivpiph.inv.  FiuTner, 

Wheat  46,720,000      "     —  41,581,000  Turton,    llovin,    Howard,    Jefferson,  Kranzburg, 

O.Ht«  35,075,000     "    —  I0,o22,()00  Marioii,  Niilbiuik,  Mttohsil,  Fsikstan,  fiatan,  Smn» 

Barley  18,655,000      "    —  10,6:«,000  Falls,  SturRis,   

Rye   595,000       "     —      363,000  Tabor,  Vermilion, 

Flaxaeed   3,300,000      "    —   7,557,000  Webster,    Woon-  .^^cOVTlP 

FMatoes   2,420,000      "    —  2,057,000  socket,  Water-  A^<t^yj±3L*f 

&2;   2,750,000  tons    —  19,000,000  town,  Yankton, 

The  Black  Hills  region  is  rich  in  minends  and  gold  and  ZcU.  llie 
mining  is  an  important  industry.  There  are  exten-  Scandinavian  Lu- 
sive  lune  and  oement  works  in  the  state  and  con-  thenuis  have  a 
sidsrshie  atons  qoarrice.  The  mineral  product  of  normal  seiiool  at 
1909  waa  as  foOom:  gold,  S6,447,003;  mica,  $1,-  Siooz  Falls.  Gs- 
€00,000;  lime,  cement  and  other  minerals,  and  stone.  lumbus  OoDen, 
f2,552.917.  In  1910  the  value  of  gold  produced  fell  the  Catholic  m- 
to$5,lS7,070.  Manufacturi:.-.Ms  hiH  little  d<'velope<l.  st  it  ution  at  Cham- 
Flour  nulling  and  the  maiiulacturc  of  butter  in  berlain,  was 
ereanifrii-s  are  the  leading  indu.stri<^'  ilu'  hust  founded  in  1909, 
figures  are  for  lOO.'i  when  the  total  j)rcxluct  of  iniuiu-  when  Bishop 

factories  waa  $13,085,333,  of  which  $2,lS2,rK'>,'i  was  O'CIorman     pur-  8b41»  cr  Soma  Dmoba 

pro<luce<l  by  t-reanieries  and       519.354  by  flour  chawed  from  the 

mills.    .\   eoiisirli  r:ible   wholesaling  is  done  from  Federal  ( lovominent  the  plant  of  the  Government 

Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  Watertown,  and  other  points.  Indian  School,  but  verj'  shortly  after  the  establish- 

Agricultural  products  in  1909  shipped  to  market-s  ment  of  the  college  the  main  building  was  burned.  A 

outside  the  state  returned  $123,706,000.    South  reorganisation  was  effected  in  time  to  rco{)en  with 

Dakota  is  wdl  provided  with  railroad  commimica-  the  repilar  college  year  for  1910-11. 
tiotk  for  intra  ntate  and  interstate  transportation,  Histort. — Civu. — ^Tlie  first  settlers  within  the  pres- 

the  total  milea^t' 1 1010)  being  3953  miles.  ent  boundaries  of  South  Dalrota  were  French  fur 

Edocahon. — 'nm  publie  education  systiem  is  tradeis.  who  established  a  fur  nost  on  Cedar  Ldsnd 

eoneiated  from  the  ooounonsdiools  through  the  hi^  in  the  Misnori  River  thirty  muss  bdow  the  present 

ndwols  to  the  state  univcnitj.  For  the  mam-  suital  in  1796.  The  next  year  a  sssond  post  was 

teoanoe  of  publie  eduoation  in  the  state,  Congress  eslsbllshed  at  a  point  near  the  present  Greenwood 

^nteil  a  total  of  3,531,174  acres  of  land.    .4boutono-  poet  office  in  Charles  Mix  County.   These  posts  were 

*ij;hth  of  this  has  been  sold  for  the  sum  of  $7,725,637,  discontinued  after  several  years,  but  in  1817  Joseph 

wbi'  li  ri  turns  an  annual  revenue  of  interest  and  n  iU-  La  Franilwis  eHtabli.shf<l  Ft.  Teton  on  the  pri  s^  nt 

als  of  a  lialf  million  dollars.    The  school  fund  is  most  site  of  Ft.  Pierre  and  the  settlement  at  tliui  place 

carefully  guardcrl  by  the  con.stitution  and  laws.    It  has  been  continuous  since.    The  first  aKri<ullur:d 

is  believwi  the  ultimate  (<cliool  fund  will  maintain  settlement  \v:u-i  made  at  Sioux  Falls  ia  IS,">7.  Owing 

public  tilucation  without  taxation.    The  total  ex-  tO  the  ho.stility  of  the  Indians,  settlenieiit  wiV-s  slow 

txnditure  for  public  school  pur|x>.ses   (1909)  was  until  the  dLseovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  in  1S74, 

$3, 1.V2, 000.09.    'I'here  were  lt)y,7(>tj  persons  of  school  and  until  that  time  wius  confined  to  narrow  strips 

(between  6  and  21  years),  of  whom  r21,l«)5  at-  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Ixjwer  Big  Sioux.  About 

school  in  1909.    There  were  then  43.58  school-  1877  began  a  great  influx  of  homesteaders,  and  within 

and  5555  teachers.    The   state  university,  five  years  most  of  the  land  enst  of  the  Missouri  had 

located  at  Vermilion,  was  first  opene<l  and  endowed  been'  settled  upon,  and  all  of  the  chief  towns  date 

by  the  territory  in  1882.    It  has  colleges  of  letters,  arts  from  that  period.    The  Constitution  of  South  Dakota 

and  seisnces,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  music,  was  made  by  a  convention  authorisuHl  by  the  terri- 

eadi  pranded  over  hy  a  dean  under  tiis  gsMnd  dirse-  torial  Legislatuii^whidi  nut,  in  Sioux  Fails  in  8qp- 

tion  of  the  president.  There  are  48  members  of  the  teoiber,  1885.  this  Grastitutian  was  revised  to 

faculty  ana  445  students.   The  State  College  of  meet  certain  requirements  of  the  Enabling  Act  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  located  at  Brookings,  1889  and  adopted  by  the  ])eop1e  on  1  October,  1889. 
is  supported  jointly  by  the  State  and  Federal  govern-       EccUsiaxlknl. — The  first  Catholics  to  come  into 

ments.    It  was  opened  in  the  autiuun  of  1884.  South  Dakota  were  probablv  tlu*  nu-n  of  Charles 

There  were  forty-three  '1t"*'PT—  of  the  faculty  and  Pierre  Lc  Sueur,  who  visite<l  the  Sioux  \  ancy  in  1S(K). 

52.5  .xtuilents  (1909).  The  Verendrye  brothers  were  here  in  171,")  on  ;ui 

Tlic  State  maintains  four  nomial  schools,  locate*!  explorati  ni  trip  and  were  accompanied  by  a  priest. 

resp<^-tivi-ly  at  M.'uii.»«on,  Spcarfi.sh,  Sjiringficlil,  and  In  June,  \sVl.  Father  Ravoux  of  St.  Paul  mailt-  a 

AlK-rdeen;     the    latter    institution    iwx^    industrial  trip  to  the  Mi.^souri  Kiver  to  baptize  the  families 

feature*.    The  Stale  likewise  maintains  a  school  of  French  Catholics  living  at  Fort  Pierre.    In  1845 

for  the  deaf  at  Sioux  Falls,  for  tin-  blind  at  Gary,  and  Father  Itavoux  vi>itcil  \  ri  rmlinn  for  the  same  pur- 

for  the  f«"eble-min<led  at  Redfield ;  the  training  school  r)o«c.    In   IK  IS   Father   I )«  Smct  came  among  the 

for  incorrigible  boys  and  girls  is  at  Plankintoii.     Tlic  Indians  of  ihc  Dakota  country  and  laboured  with 

for  the  deaf,  bimdi  feebloHninded,  and  in-  them  until  his  death,  about  186Q.   Father  DeSmet 

iss  ass  mder  the  supcrmon  of  the  State  was  assisted  in  his  work  among  the  Dskotas  by 
X1V.-11 
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Ghristi&D  and  Adrian  IIcH^ckcn.  TIm  first 
permanent  mission  plant  in  South  Dakota  ww  made 
at  Jefferson  in  1867.  A  considerable  number  of 
French  Catholic  families  had  settled  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  BUiop  Grace  aent  Vtdihat  Pierre 
Boucher  among  them  as  Apostolic  missionary.  umI 
he  organized  and  built  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Jeffer^ 
son,  the  first  CathoUc  church  building  in  the  state. 
From  that  time  there  had  been  a  st^v  ftpowth  fat 
CathoUc  popuhUioo.  distributed  anumg  the  GcnDana, 
Iririi,  and  FVondi,  mth  «  few  Italiane  and  other  South 
Europe  immignuits.  The  original  Vicariate  Apoe- 
tolic  of  Dakota  was  established  with  the  episcopal 
seat  al  ^':lnkton,  but  upon  the  di\  i.sion  t)f  the  terri- 
tory riiui  the  iidinission  of  South  DukoU  in  1889, 
the  I)i(M  <  M-  of  Sioux  Falls  was  establLshrd  to  embrace 
the  entire  Hiatc.  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty  was  the 
first  bitihop  and  he  was  succeeded,  after  an  interval 
during  which  the  diocese  wiw  ailininister»-<l  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  Wensing,  by  Rt.  Rev.TlioniasO'Gorman, 
the  present  incumbent.  In  1902  the  diocese  wa.s 
divkud,  and  that  portion  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  became  the  Dioc«»e  of  Lead  with  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Stivrilia  as  bi.sliop;  in  1909  Bishop  Stariha 
rcsiiped  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Busch.  There 
are  m  the  two  diooeees,  160  priests,  208  churches,  13 
ehapels,  71  stations,  28  parochial  sebools,  with 
8530  pupils,  and  a  Catholic  popuUitioii  of  about 
4MM)Q0.  Wliile  Catholics  have  been  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Legislature  and  county  offices,  not  manv. 
in  proportion  to  their  niimerieal  strengt h  have  held 
8t:ite  office.  Peter  C.  Shannon  wtm  ehief  justice 
of  the  territorj'  (l^"-*-*^' ' :  John  K.  Kellcy  rcpn-- 
senteii  the  state  in  Congi-ess  1 1  S9t>-l).S ) :  Hi-otius  H. 
Sullivan  was  surveyor  perii  ra!  ;  lSS<t-!t3);  Patrick  F. 
Wickham,  internal  revcnm-  eolli'ctor  I  lS<t.'});  and  John 
A.  Bowler,  sv:inlrii  of  till'  p.-iiiirnt i:iry  (l.S<»7~1901 ). 

The  latest  religious  census  of  South  Dakota,  taken 
m  1006,  is  as  follows: 


Obmommatioii 


Adventists  

Baptists  

Brethren  (Plymouth) 

Christian  Science  

Con^egationalists. . . 

Dwci|)les  

Dunken*  

Ka.'itern  (Greek j  

F.vriiiKelical  

Frientls  , 

dernian  Kvangeiicsl. 

Inde])endcnt  

Latter  Day  Sahlts.., 

Lutheran  

Mennonites  

Methodists  

Presbyterians  

Fkvtestant  ^pisoopal. 

Reform  Bodies  , 

Roman  Catholic  

Salvation  .Vnny  

Swedish  Kvangelical. 

'nieosophist.H  

Unitarian.s  

lJnite<l  Brethren  

Universal  ists  

Total  , 


No. 

Citvscna 

Mnmw 

40 

xjm 

93 

6,108 

1 

3 

8 

237 

KW 

8,599 

21 

1.478 

2 

1.S5 

4 

230 

59 

1,797 

5 

103 

6 

.S 

.334 

1 

85 

o05 

45,018 

15 

995 

322 

16.143 

125 

6,990 

120 

7,055 

ftS 

2,711 

199 

61,014 

7 

100 

22 

1,042 

1 

7 

1 

21 

m 

t 

257 

I 

13 

1.7W 

161,961 

M.\tt>:rs  AFFfcriNc  Rki.k.ion.  Thi-  Constitu- 
tion gii:irantee,H  complete  frw^lom  of  worshii*.  \ 
chapter  of  the  penal  code  defines  crimes  against  re- 
ligion and  eonscienee,  especially  making  blaqihemy, 


profane  swearing,  and  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
misdemeanors.  No  religious  holidays  are  observed 
by  law  as  such,  except  Thanksgiving  Day.  Chrisl> 
mas  is  a  holiday.    Kvery  setwion  of  the  Li^islature  is 

rned  with  prayer.  One  of  the  chaplains  m  se£aiion£ 
1907  and  1909  was  a  Catholic  priest.  Church 
societies  may  ineoiponite  under  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive statutory  ptovisiQn.  AH  {wqiertgr  iMsd 
for  religious  and  ednieatioaal  purposes  is  ewmpC  from 
taxation;  clergymen  are  exempt  from  jury  and  mili- 
taiy  duty  ana  poll  taxes;  marriaoes  may  be  eele- 
bn^ed  by  any  regular  minister  of  tne  Gospel,  or  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace  and  the  judges  of  the  roiirt.s; 
a  rigid  marriage  lu  entie  law  is  enforretl;  and  l  iyn- 
sanguineous  niarriag*-?,  sire  forbidden;  all  niarn.aKes 
are  finally  recorded  in  the  State  Vital  StatiHties 
Division  at  Pierre.  Divorces  are  allowwl  for  adul- 
tery, extreme  (  rm  Ity,  wilful  desertion,  wilful  neglert, 
habitual  intemperance,  or  conviction  of  felony.  'l"he 
l>laintifT  inn.st  liave  been  in  good  faith  a  resident  of 
the  state  one  year  and  of  the  county  tiu^e  months 
before  bringing  action  for  divorce.  Free  education 
is  offered  every  person  and  elementary  education  is 
compulsory-;  traming  in  parodiial  schools  may  be 
substituted  for  compul.sory  training  in  public  Bcmwh. 
The  Bible  may  be  roul  iii  the  public  seboob  but  all 
sectarian  toaching  is  forbidden.  All  st>te«mxwted 
.eharitable  institutions,  prisons,  and  refonnatories  are 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Charit  ies  and 
Corrections.  These  institutions  are  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  the  School  for  Fe<'blo- 
mindeil  at  Reilfield.  the  S<hool  for  the  Deaf,  ."^ioux 
l";i!I>,  the  School  fin  the  Blind  :it  ( iriiy,  the  Traming 
.■^cIkmiI  for  Inciirrifcitile.s  at  I'lankiriioii,  the  peniten- 
tiary at  ."^iiiux  I  ull.'^,  !Ui(l  sanatoriiiiii  for  tuberculous 
patient.s  at  ("usier.  TheC'afholic  Cliurcli  maintains 
fine  hospitals  at  .\l)erde<'ri,  Ca.scu(ic  ."-pniiKs.  Dcad- 
wooti,  Pierre,  Mitchell.  .<ioiix  Falls,  \\ehster.  .and 
Yankton.  The  !scariiliTiavi;iti  Lutherans  maintain  jm 
orphanage  at  Beresford,  and  the  State  Chiklren's 
Home  at  Sioux  Falls  is  maintained  as  a  public  be- 
ne\'olence.  The  last-named  is  not  a  church  institu- 
tion, though  BidicqiO'Corman  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Sioux  Falls  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  control. 

The  sale  of  liouor  is  strictly  rendated  by  law; 
a  hi^  lioeose  qnmm  prevails;  SIQOD  par  year  is  the 
minmwmi  lieenm  fw.  Every  person  of  sound  mind 
may  dispose  of  all  Us  pronerty  by  wOl,  b  :«  a  cor- 
poration cannot  make  a  will;  there  is  no  i>rii\  isiun 
of  law  regulating  or  affecting  eharitable  he<)uest.s. 
Cemetery  corporations  or  in(nvi(luals  m.iy  provide 
cemeteries;  burial  upon  a  cemetery  lot  renders  the 
title  thereto  inalieuanle;  no  corpse  may  be  buried 
within  thestatewithoutapennitiromajustioe  of  the 
peace. 

and  Clarkr;  South  Dnkvta  lltttnriml  C-lUdiunt  I,  II  (flina. 
HW2,  IIKM);  Anniuil  «-.-i..r  }'r  >iir,,s  ,>f  SmUh  DnkMa  (ftun, 

1900);  Rented  iil4ilulf  o/ SoiUk  Dakota  ll'ierrc.  1900). 

DOANS  ROBIKSON. 

Southeme,  Willi.^m,  Ve.vkkablk,  English  m.ar- 
tyr,  sufferwl  at  Newc:wtle-under-Lvme.  30  .\pril, 
1618.  An  alumnus  and  priest  of  the  English  College 
at  Douai,  he  lahourfnl  mainly  at  Ba.s\virh.  near 
Stafford,  which  thr-n  Ix'longed  to  a  l)raiich  of  the 
Fowler  family.  He  was  arrested  while  saying 
Mass,  and  committed  by  a  neighbouring  jastice 
to  St^iffofd  gaol.  He  was  inunealately  sentenced 
to  death  for  being  a  priest  and  refusing  to  take  theoath 
of  allegiance;  he  remained  in  prison  for  six  days  after 
condemnation,  no  hangman  bi-ing  forthooming. 

Ckallonb.  MUnmrnnry  frinU,  II,  no.  IM. 

John  B.  WAnaowBunr. 

Southwark,  Dkh-k-se  ok  (So' 
fragan  of  Westminster,  England, 
aouth-eastero  oountim  of  Kent,  8iin«y,aad 
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muth  of  the  Thames,  including  the  southern  half  of 
the  administrative  Countv  of  London.  S<»uth\vark. 
the  principal  borough  in  Jjouth  I/ondon,  i-s  the  epi.s- 
copal  city.    This  diocese  wa«  founded  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hierarchy  in  Enxland  in  1851.  and  when 
first  erected  included  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  in  addition  toSurrey,  Kent  and  Sussex. 
Previous  to  this  these  five  counties  formed  part  of 
the  Ix)ndon  District,  which  district  was  governed  by 
a  vicar  Apostolic,   to  whom    also  was  committed 
episcopal  juri«<liction  over  North  America  and  the 
Bahama  Islands.    In  1R50  London,  even  at  that 
time  a  comparatively  small  city,  which,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  tnnes,  had  previously  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  bishop,  was  now  divided 
between    the  two  new   Dioceses  of  Westminster 
(north  of   the   Thames)    and    Southwark  (south 
of  the  Thames),  the  newly-erected  Church  of  St. 
CJeorgc,  Southwark,  astately  and  magnificent  structure 
in  the  (lothic  style  designed  hv  the  elder  Pugin, 
being  designated  as  the  cathettral  of  the  newly- 
erecteii  sec.    On  fi  July,  1H51,  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Grant,  D.D.,  viire- 
rector  of  the  Eng- 
lish College,  Rome, 
was  consecrated  as 
first  bishop  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty- 
five.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded  25  March, 
IR7I,  by  Right  Rev. 
James  Danell,  for- 
merly    his  vicar- 
general.    The  next 
occupant  of  the  see 
was  Bi.shop  Robert 
Collin,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  18S2  was 
Provincial    of  the 
Reiiemptorista     i  n 
dreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.      ()n  his 
demise  in  IHR5  the 
choice  of  the   Holv  See 


IsTKMnn  or  jjr.  Ueoboe'ii  Catheobal,  Soi-thwaiiii 


fell  upon  his  auxiliary. 
Bishop  John  Butt,  who  governed  the  diocese  for 
twelve  years  until  his  resignation  in  1S97,  when  he 
was  Ruccee<le«l  by  his  coa<ljutor,  Bishop  Francis 
Bourne,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in 
1903. 

The  present  bishop.  Right  Rev.  Peter  Emmanuel 
Amigo,  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  26  May,  18ft4.  He 


churches  and  schools  in  new  and  rapidly-growing 
centres  of  population,  which  were  necessary  if  wort 
for  the  gpod  of  souls  was  to  be  adequately  carried  on 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  population  of  South  lx>ndon 
and  its  environs.  Then-  is  every  pro8ix?ct  that  the 
efforts  of  the  present  bishop  in  this  direction  will  be 
crowned  with  complete  success,  as  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  securing  for  the  important  work  of  safe- 
guanling  the  poorer  children  of  the  diocese  from  loss 
of  faith  the  united  and  wjrdial  co-operation  of  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  clergj',  but  also  of  every  class 
of  the  laity,  which  is  eloquently  attested  by  the  totals 
of  the  subscriptions  and  collections  for  this  purpose, 
which  go  on  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  vear. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  united  support  of  clergy 
and  laity,  jomc^il  with  the  establishment  of  u  sitiking 
fimtl  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  niiwion  debts, 
Bishop  Amigo  looks  forward  to  handing  over  to  his 
successor  at  the  cIobc  of  his  life  a  si)lendid  array  of 
churches,  schools,  and  inslitutinns,  ull  <'ntin'ly  free 
from  debt. 

Southwark  in  msuiy  waj's  occupies  a  notable  posi- 
tion amongst  the 
diowses  of  Eng- 
land. First  of  all. 
South  Ix>ndoii.  with 
its  enormous  )h>i>u- 
lation  of  close  on 
two  million  bihabi- 
tonts  (census  of 
1911,  1,844,310)  is 
one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world 
as  well  as  one  of 
the  poorest.  Ik-ing 
for  the  most  part  a 

Flace  of  residence 
or  the  salaried 
workers  of  l/mdon 
north  of  the  ThaiiM'S. 
where  all  tra<le  and 
business  is  concen- 
trated, South  Ivon- 
don,  with  its  im- 
mense populatitm,  has  scarcely  a  single  hotel  above  the 
k'vel  of  the  third  class  to  be  found  witliin  its  an-a. 
Outside  the  boimdaries  of  South  London  proper  there 
stretches  towards  the  south  a  fringe  of  mort«  sparsely 
populated  residential  districts,  inhabited  chieflv  by 
the  well-to-do  professional  and  business  people  i»f 
the  City  of  London,  amongst  whom  there  are  very 
few  Catholics.    Between  this  residential  Eone  imd 


stiidieil  at  St.  Ivimund's,  Ware,  and  St.  Thomas's,    the  English  Channel  lies,  still  further  to  the  south. 


Hammersmith:  was  onlained  priest,  25  Feb.,  1S88; 
was  for  a  short  time  at  Stoke  Newington,  then  pro- 
fe»*or  at  St.  Edmund's  from  Sept.,  1888,  to  July, 
\^{i2.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  priest  at 
Hammersmith  from  Sept.,  1892,  to  June,  1896.  He 
was  afterwards  at  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's, 
Commercial  lioad,  first  as  assistant  priest,  then  as 
rwtor  from  June,  1896,  to  .April,  1901.  He  was  then 
appointe<l  rector  of  the  mission  at  Walworth  in  the 
Diocem-  of  S<}Uthwark,  and  remainefl  there  until  his 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Soutliwark,  25  March, 
1904.  He  is  strenuously  engaged  in  canying  on  to 
their  fullness  the  various  important  works  initiaterj 
bv  his  pre«ieccs8ors  by  multiplying  much-needefi 
rhurches  and  schools  in  all  parts'  of  this  important 
diccose,  as  well  as  endeavouring  to  pay  off  the 
enormous  liabilities  that  in  past  years  have  had  to 
be  incurred  in  emergencies  when  there  would  have 
been  the  gravest  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  especially 
to  the  destitute  little  ones  of  the  diocese,  if  the  large 
and  magnificent ly-equipi)e<l  orT)hanages  and  poor-law 
scho*>U  of  the  diocese  hiad  not  tievn  promptly  erected. 
In  addition  to  the  debts  on  the  institutions  there  are 
also  eoormoua  debts  incurred  in  the  building  of  new 


a  pleasant  well-wooded  agricultural  district  that  is 
also  day  bv  day  becoming  more  n-sidential  in  char- 
acter, until  the  sea-coast  is  reached  with  its  chain  of 
watering  places,  girdling  the  coast  line  of  Kent  anil 
Sussex  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  north 
to  beyond  Selsey  Bill  on  the  south.  These  n-sorts 
are  really  suburbs  of  I»ndon  bv  the  sea,  and  in  the 
summer  months  especially  are  filled  by  visitors  draw-n 
from  all  parts  of  Ixmdon. 

The  Oiunty  of  Kent,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  rural  divisions  of  this  dicMH-se,  will  always  have 
an  interest  for  English-spt'aking  Catholics  of  all 
times,  as  the  rlistrict  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
preach<*fl  in  the  Saxon  tongue  by  St.  .\ugustine  and 
his  followers,  who  landed  near  Richborough  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  in  597.  Tlie  actual  chun'h  in  which 
the  Apostle  of  England  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  still  to  hv  seen  to  this  very  day  at  Canterbury, 
whichj  once  the  Primatial  See  of  England,  w  now 
an  unitni>ortant  and  dwmdiing  countrj'  town  of  this 
large  dioww.  The  Diocfw  of  Southwark,  it  may  be 
noted,  includes  within  its  present  boundaries  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  territories  formerly  belonging 
to  the  former  Dioeeacs  of  Cantcrbur\',' Rochester, 
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and  Chichenter,  but  also  a  large  portion  of  the  former 
Diocese  of  Winchester.  The  Church  may  atoo  be 
said  to  owe  the  world-wide  devotion  of  the  Biowa 
Scapular  to  t  his  diocese,  as  St.  8ixnoa  Stock,  its  prop* 
agator,  was  bom  in  the  Weftld  flf  Kent  towaidft  4m 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Another  striking  charactAristis  of  this  diooese  if 
the  very  nuu-kcd  increase  sfaomi  ia  the  numben  of 
churohffl,  cler^,  and  CathoHc  population.  Thus 
in  1882  the  Diocese  of  Southwnrk  coniprisod  South 
London,  the  five  counties  of  Ki  nt,  Surrey,  Siiasex, 
Berkshirp,  und  Hampshire,  atui  the  (liiunu  l  Islands. 
On  the  !ij)pouitinfnl  of  liujhtm  Coffin  in  1SS2  the 
diocfw  w;iij  divided,  :aid  thi-  Count ii-s  of  Ucrkshirc 
ami  Hamp-.lvir(>,topeth< T  w  tlic  Ihlcof  \Vij,'lit  imd  ihf 
Chioincl  IsLuuLs,  were  wparatod  from  tlif  ihixrsf 
and  erected  into  tiie  new  Diooese  of  Fortsinouth. 
Before  the  division  Southwark  had  148  public 
churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  with  247  priests. 
After  the  division  the  preflcnt  diocese  started  afresh 
with  only  93  public  churches,  chapels,  and  stations, 
served  by  108  priests.  The  diooeso  now  has  21S 
public  cuirchesi  ehwsb.  and  stations,  vith  a  popu- 
latfcni  of  afanoat  120,000  Catholiat,  whikt  the  number 
of  priests  attachecl  to  or  working  in  the  dJooesa 
amounts  to  591 ,  a  higher  total  than  any  other  Endidi 
diorrsc.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  public  plaocs 
of  worship,  there  are  also  160  private  cnapels,  either 
b^'longing  to  roIiniou.H  ooinmunitiea  or  m  private 
houses,  where  Mas,s  is  ;us  a  rule  celebrated  daily. 

As  mifiht  be  exin-etrd  from  tlie  foivgoing  facts,  the 
cWgy  of  this  dioceae,  owing  to  the  meoura^ment 
thpy  have  ahva\-8  received  from  a  Hurees^sion  of 
broad-minded  tmd  progressive  bishops  with  higli 
ideals  and  exceptional  gifts  of  organization,  have 
alwa^  beea  noted  for  their  zeal,  initiative,  and  gift 
of  corobinatian  amun^^t  th<-[iisclves  for  the  further- 
ance of  every  good  work.  It  has  alwajn  been  their 
pride  tu  liuvc  ute  inoet  up-to-date  imd  best-equipped 
schoofe  in  the  oountry,  and  they  led  tlie  way  in  the 
foandatkm  of  Toluntaiy  pupil-teaebei^  ontret.  for 
the  tnuning  of  tto  ooiiiii«  iBoenitfaiB  of  teMlwn, 
befon  the  work  was  made  a  pubHo  duoge.  The 
clergy  of  South  London  especially  have  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  active  share  they  have 
alwavB  t:>ken,  witli  tlieir  blshoji'H  hearty  appnnal, 
in  the  preat  work  of  Ich-hI  ^:o\(mIllent  and  naiiiinL*- 
tration,  tuany  of  them  Iia\  inn  done  splendid  work 
for  relieion  on  public  fMidies  such  as  the  former  Lon- 
don School  Board,  a»  well  im  upon  tlu'  lioarde  of 
Ouarflianfi  and  the  local  wiuneils.  The  South 
London  I/eapue,  a  non-political  body  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Cathobc  interest*  in  South  London,  with 
"the  bishop  as  president,  bears  witness  to  th«  very 
successful  way  m  which  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity 
of  all  parties  have  <fccovered  the  secret  of  successful 
Olganisation  on  a  ptirely  Catholic  platform,  to  the 
eieluBjon  of  party  or  national  politics. 

ESver  smce  1891,  when  it  was  fiist  started, 
"Ptastoralia",  the  popular  little  dwgy  reviewforthe 
discuMsion  of  pastoral  topics,  has  been  edited  by  a 
comniitt<w  mainly  of  South  London  clergj',  and  has  a 
larppcirctilationatnonicsttheelernyof  MnKhsli'-penkin^; 
lands.  Its  pa^'-s  are  full  of  intere.st  a.s  jri\inK  an 
insight  int(_)  prol)lcms  and  ditlieuhies  the  Church  h:u» 
to  face  in  ^cri  at  cities,  as  well  as  the  practical  means 
by  which  m  w  rnetbods  are  evolved  to  meet  piesent* 
day  exigeneii-s. 

Sl/naiT Oiarrtiit  Southwarrmri:  ISSO-ISOS  (lyondon,  186S); 
Tkt  CtAaUc  Vu-eetoru  (London.  1HS0-11>11),  paaiixn:  PeuOaralia 
iLmulDD,  1M1-19I1),  pMiiiB. 

W.  M.  CnnmiaHSK. 

Southwell  (SoTwnL),  Naikam.  See  Baoow,  Na- 
thaniel. 

Southwell,  Robert,  Venerable,  poet,  Jesuit, 
martyr,  b.  at  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  Ncwfolk.  Eogland, 
in  1561;  hanged  at  Tytrazn* 21  Feb.,  Ifi06.  Hiagmnd- 


father,  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  bad  been  a  wealthy 
Ml  in  and  a  prominent  courtier  in  the  rei^  of  UeDiy 
Vlii.  It  was  Rieliard  Southwell  who  m  1547  had 
bruught  the  poet  Henry  Howard,  E^i  of  Surrey,  to 
the  block,  and  Surrey  bad  vaiidy  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  "fight  him  in  his  shirt".  Cariously  enough  their 
TCspeetive  gmndaons,  Father  Southwell  and  Philip, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  were  to  be  the  most  devoted  of  friends 
and  fellow-priaoncrs  for  the  Faith.  On  his  mother's 
side  tlie  Je.suit  wa.s  deHcended  from  tlie  Copley  and 
Shelley  families,  whence  ii  remote  eonnexion  may  be 
establislied  between  liim  and  the  poet  Percy  Rysshe 
Shelley.  Robert  Scjuthwell  wxs  brou^rht  up.aC'atholic, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  wxs  sent  (o  be  educated  at 
Douai.  where  be  wa.^  the  pupil  in  plulosopliy  of  a 
Je.-<uit  of  extraordinary  riusterity  of  life,  the  famous 
Leonard  Lcssius.  After  spending  a  short  time  in 
Paris  he  begged  for  admiasion  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus — a  boon  at  first  denied.  This  disappointment 
elicited  from  the  boy  of  seventeen  some  passionate 
laments,  the  first  of  his  verses  of  which  we  have  rco> 
Ord.  Ota  17  Oct.,  lo78,  however,  he  was  admitted  at 
Rome,  and  made  his  simple  vows  in  1580.  Shortly 
after  his  oovieeship.  during  which  he  was  sent  to  Tmd^ 
naj,  he  returned  to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1584,  and  beeanne  pn^cct  of  studies 
in  the  English  College.  In  1580  he  was  sent  on  the 
English  mission  with  Father  Henry  Gamett,  found 
hi8  first  refuge  with  Lord  Vaux  of  llanowden,  and 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Cotton. 

Two  years  afterwards  lie  In-cjime  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Arundel  luid  thus  oitablished  relations 
with  her  imprisoned  husband,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
the  ancestor  of  the  prr-spnt  ducal  house  of  Norfolk,  as 
Well  ju^  w  ith  Lad  v  Marjiaret  Sackv  ille,  the  earl's  half- 
sister.  Father  Southwell's  prt*ee  elegj',  "Triumphs 
over  Death",  was  addressed  to  the  earlto  console  him 
for  this  sister's  premature  death,  and  his  "Hundred 
Meditatioas  on  the  Ix>vc  of  God",  originally  nTitten 
for  her  use,  were  ultimately  transcribed  by  another 
hand,  to  present  to  her  daughter  Lady  Beauohamp 
("The  Month",  June,  1900,  p.  000).  Some  aix  yeara 
were  spent  in  seatous  andsucceafid  miasionary  wa«fc» 
during  which  Father  Southwell  lay  hidden  in  London, 
or  passed  under  various  di^^uises  from  one  Catholie 
house  to  another.  For  his  better  protection  he  af- 
fected an  interest  in  the  pursiuta  of  the  oountry  gentle- 
men of  his  day  (metai)fior8  taken  from  hawking  are 
common  ui  his  vvnlllJ^^M,  but  his  attire  was  always 
sober  and  his  tastes  siinple.  His  character  w:ls  slu- 
Kularly  )j<'ntle,  and  he  has  never  bivii  accused  ol  tak- 
ing: any  part  eitlier  in  political  int  rigues  or  in  religious 
disputes  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  In  l.")92  Father 
Southwell  w:lh  arrestisl  at  I'xenden  Ifall,  Harrow, 
through  the  treachery  of  an  unfortunate  Catholic  girl, 
Anne  Bellamy,  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
The  notorious  TopclifTe,  who  effected  the  capture, 
«TOte  cxultingly  to  the  queen:  "I  never  did  take  ao 
weighty  a  man,  if  he  I)e  rightly  used."  But  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  to  which  SouthwvU  was  subjected  did 
not  shake  his  fortitude.  He  was  emmined  thirteen 
times  under  torture  by  members  of  the  Council,  and 
was  long  confined  in  a  dungeon  swarming  with  veff> 
min.  After  nearly  three  years  in  prison  he  waa 
bn  lught  to  triid  and  the  usual  punishment  of  '**"C''*g 
and  quartering  was  inflicted. 

Father  South  well's  writings,  both  ni  prose  and  verse. 
Wi  re  extretiiely  popular  with  hiscontciiijxjraries.  and 
his  ^eli^;iou.<^  pieces  wi  re  sold  openly  by  the  booksellers 
thmiLdi  their  authorship  was  known.  Imitaliona 
8b<)uriile<i,  and  licti  Jolison  decl.ared  of  one  of  .South- 
Well's  iiieci's,  "The  Burning  Bab--",  that  to  have  writ^ 
ten  it  he  would  readily  forfeit  many  of  his  own  i>oein!». 
"Mary  Magdalen's  Tears",  the  Jesuit's  earliest 
printed  work,  licensed  in  1591,  probably  represents  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  employ  in  the  cause  oipiety  the 
cuphttistio  praaa  atyte^  then  so  popular.  — 
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>  DmUi"»  alio  m  nw^«odi 

i:  Iml  this  at&Mmv  of  •ktMHire  is  not  so 
marked  in  tlie  ''Short  Rule  of  Good  Life",  the  "Let- 
ter to  His  Father",  the  "Humble  Supplication  to  Her 
Majeatv",  the  "Epistle  of  Comfort''  and  the  "Hun- 
dred Nfcditations'  .  iMJUtlnvcll's  lonpi-st  pnf»rn,  "!3t. 
Peter's  Complaint"  (132  Hix-lmc  Htjinzius i,  is  imitated, 
though  not  closely,  from  the  Italian  "Ijvgriino  di  S. 
Pietro"  of  Luini  Tansillo.  This  with  s<itne  f)th('r 
smaller  piece's  \v;is  first  printcil,  with  liiM-iisc,  in  15'.).'), 
the  year  of  hi.s  deat  h.  Another  volume  of  ><hort  pociu.s 
appeared  later  in  the  same  year  under  the  title  of 
"MjEonije".  The  early  i'<iitionH  of  thcac  arc  scarce, 
and  some  of  them  command  hieh  prices.  A  poem 
called  "A  Foure-fold  Meditation  ,  which  was  prmted 
as  Southwell's  in  1606,  is  not  his,  but  w.is  written  by 
hM  friend  the  Earl  of  Anutdel  (sec  "The  Month '\ 
Jan.,  1806).  Perhaps  no  higher  testimony  can  be 
foond  of  the  citeun  in  which  Southwell's  vtnt  wm 
held  by  his  eontenponnieB  than  tiho  faet  that,  while  it 
is  probable  that  Southwell  had  read  Shakespeare,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  Shakespeare  bad  read  South- 
well and  imitntod  hun(Camb.  Hist.  Eng.  Lit.,  IV,  129). 

L«B  in  Ditt.  fiaL  Bi«Q.,  •.  v.;  Folkt.  KieerJt  of  tK0  Sni;fi«A 

/V'>rtni-r.  I;  Tatlob.  Rohrrl  .Sou/A'iv//,  pnH  nn^t  Murti/r  (St.  LniiU, 
l<*IOi;  I  itt  iwTiiN  in  Thf  Mimlti  I  IVl>.-M:iri  li,  ls'i:>;  J.-iii.,  IS'.Mi; 
Jurw.  lyoO;  Sppt.,  l!M]i&):  Nolan  in  Amrr\ran  Co/A.  Ouar.  Her. 
(1S82).  426:  EOAM  in  CalMu  WarU.  XVII.  -10:  XXXII,  121: 
Catkolie  fUeord  Soeuty  PublUationM,  vol.  V  (London.  lW>8); 
Chiu>  in  Camhridiit  lliitory  of  Bmflish  I.ilrrnluTe.  IV  tCambrirlge, 
190»).  l:.'7  40;  J'riLirN,  Fathrr  Hobrri  SotUhterll  atxit  Babinolon 
Plot  in  rA<  Month  (I^ndofl.  Mnrrli.  1012).  302-05.  The  boat 
•dMn«f  floailnrairapMwatill  rrimuiu  that  of  Giiaa«ariB  the 
Mbr  ir«(UM  £ttranr(lMiion,  1S72). 

Hjbbbkbt  Thurston. 

louttxworth,  JoBK,  Venebabij;,  English  martyr, 
b.  in  Lancsishire,  l.'>92,  martyred  at  Tyburn,  28  Juno, 
16&4  A  mcmlx-r  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  South- 
worth.s  of  SamlcKbury  Hftll,  Bhickbum,  he  was  or- 
d,iiin-<l  pricft  at  the  KnRli.-ih  College,  Douai.  and 
wa.s  sent  on  the  nii.s.sioii,  13  October,  1619.  He  wiw 
arrpste<l  and  con<lenme<l  to  death  in  I>anca.shire  in 
1627.  and  impri.«oned  first  in  Lancfister  Caitir,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Clink,  London,  whcin  c  he  and  fiftrcn 
other  prietstfl  were,  on  11  .Vpril,  HuM),  delivere<l  to  the 
Frencn  .\mbaaa4Mlor  for  transportation  abroad.  In 
1636  he  had  been  relcascil  from  the  Citttehouse,  West- 
minster, and  was  living  (  Ii  rkenwell,  but  frequently 
visited  the  plaEue-6tricken  dwellings  of  Westminster 
to  convert  the  dying.  In  1637  he  seems  to  tftTe  taken 
his  abode  in  Westminster,  wh«v  be  was  arrested, 
November,  and  again  sent  to  the  Gatehouse, 
he  was  again  traaafened  to  the  Clink  and  in 
UMO  waa  brou^t  befote  the  GommisRioBem  for 
Causes  Ecclesiastical,  who  sent  him  back  there  24 
June.  On  10  July  he  was  again  liberated,  but  by  2 
I ).■<■.  tiihcr  lie  w:i.-i  ai;ain  in  the  Catchous*'.  After  his 
fiu;d  :ii>iin'li<nisioti  he  frie<l  at  the  Old  Bailc}', 

and  rts  lie  in>i--.tcd  on  pli-ading  "guilty"  to  tx-ing  a 
pri«-«t,  lie  w.ts  ri'luctiuitly  foiidomniHl  by  the  Kccorder 
of  lyoiidon.  ."vTifant  .Si*-*  !.  He  wiw  allowed  to  make 
a  long  .'.[H  'ch  at  thf  gallows,  and  hi.s  remains  were  per- 
mit t4-«l  t<i  f>i>-i  into  the  jK)s.s4-8.sion  of  the  Dnkc  of 
Norfolk's  family,  wlio  liud  them  m-nX  to  the  English 
College  at  Douai.  The  wonderful  n-coverv  in  Ifiofi 
of  Francis  Howard,  seventh  son  of  Ueiir>'  l-'retlerick. 
Earl  of  Arandel.  was  attributed  to  these  relics, 
whieh  were  asereted  during  the  Frrach  Kevolu- 
tioo,  and  the  present  loeatibn  of  whieh  is  now 


_  Known. 

CllAl-fi^CR,  Mrmnirt  ./  M\>Minnnry  Prirtl.^.  II,  no.  190:  Bnct  r., 
CuUndar  .State  PnfT  DonuMie  IUiO-,11  (lx>ndon,  ISHO),  233: 

CaUndar.  etc..  1037  (London,  IMS).  572;  Haioltom.  CoUndar 
dc.  MiO  (I/undoa,  \mO).  311,  482:  CaUiubr.  etc.,  le^l^^^^  (Im' 
doa.  UaS).  294.  .fuUK  B.  WAlNEWMOHir. 


 ,  and  PlttgliMio,  DiocnaB  or  (SvAinnnaB 

n  PimumcNNa).— Hie  two  towne^  Sovana  aiMl 
Fteiidkuio,  are  situated  in  the  Provinee  of  Grosscto, 
Oatral  Italy.  Sovana  waa  an  ancient  Etruscan  city, 


•ad  umsmed  a  certain  importance  tiQ  the  end  of 
the  tnirteenUi  e«B(tuiy,  having  been  Cram  the  dm  ef 
Charlemiigne  tfie  eapital  oT  the  eounta  of  AUo- 

brandcschi,  lords  of  Southern  T^iacany.  In  1240  the 
city  withstood  a  siege  by  Frederick  II.  Later  it 
pa.s.s»>d  luuler  the  sway  of  the  On^itii,  who  transferred 
their  nfidence  to  Pitigliaiio,  a  more  milubriou.s  local- 
ity, mentioned  for  tlie  first  time  in  lOSl.  In  1401  it 
fell  into  th<' power  of  the  Republic  of  Siena.  In  1434 
Count  (ientile  Orsini  having  Ix-cn  killed  at  .Sovana. 
the  people  of  Pitigliano  put  the  town  to  fire  and 
Bword,  and  brought  about  its  complete  decay,  so 
that  in  1833  it  contained  otdy  64  innabitanta.  ITxa 
territory  of  thin  diocese  includes  the  ci^lebrated 
VallomDrosan  Abbey  of  Monte  CalveUo,  whitdl  was 
transferred  in  1496  to  within  the  city  limits.  St» 
Gregory  VII  was  bom  at  Sovana.  Its  first  known 
biahiop  is  Mauritius  (680);  other  bishops  wen: 
RalMri  0M8)iWho  fe4ntn>duoed  common  life 
the eanons;  Pier  Nieolft  BhedinBlli  (1380),  whohad 
the  doors  of  the  eatiieiliel  made;  ApMktnio  Masaaini 
(1439),  under  whom  the  relies  of  S.  Mamiliano, 
Bishop  of  Palermo,  were  tran.slatf-d  from  the  Island 
of  Ciiglio;  Alfonso  I'etnicci  (M9S\  son  of  tin-  Tyrant 
of  .'^iena,  later  a  eardirial,  eori<li  innrd  to  death  by  I>eo 
X  in  l.">37;  lii.s  Huceejtsor,  Lattanzio  Petrneci,  was 
accused  of  high  treiusoti  an<l  force<l  to  flee,  but  he  waa 
acquitte<l  by  .Adrian  VI;  Carv.ijai  Sinumwlli  (1535) 
ruled  the  dioce^se  for  sixty-one  years;  Franc4^co  Pio 
Santi  (1776)  resiatcd  the  innovati<ms  of  I^eopold 
and  the  Synod  of  Pistoia.  For  a  long  time  the  bishops 
of  Sovana  have  resided  at  Pitigliano.  In  1844  that 
city  was  made  an  episcopal  see  and  united  aqwB 
jtrincipaliter  to  that  of  Sovana.  The  diooeae  ia 
suffragan  of  Siena,  and  contains  47  imi  intine.  witll  90 
secular  and  8  regular  priests;  2  Franciscan  «OBventi^ 
4  convente  of  nuns,  and  38,500  inhabitants. 
CASfBuam.  U  Ckim  d^Mirn  (VMiea,  US7). 

U.  Bbrioni. 

Sosomen,  SAtAMiNttm  HEiunAs.onc  of  the  famous 
historian.s  of  the  early  Church,  b.  at  Bethelia,  a  small 
town  near  (laxa  in  I'alef«tine,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fourth  centuHr';  d.  pnihahly  in  4  17  (jr  4  IS.  What 
the  epithet  Sjilaminius  niean.s  cannot  Ix-  determin<'d. 
The  HuiJjKJsition  that  it  had  Mtine  connexion  with 
SalamLs  in  Cypm.s  has  no  foundation.  ()n  tho 
authority  of  .Sozomen  hitnwlf  ("Ili.st.  eci  l,",A  .  xv)  we 
learn  that  bis  grandfather  b4>cAme  a  Christian  tlirough 
witnessing  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Hilarioo. 
ThrauA  many  years  of  i>en44>cution  the  family  re- 
mained faitbful,  and  Sozomcn  thus  enjoyeti  tho  ad- 
vantage of  bein^  trained  in  a  Christian  household. 
His  early  education  was  directed  by  the  monks  in  hie 
native  place.  It  ia  iitqwiesible  to  aecertain  what 
ooRioalum  he  foBowed  in  tiuae  monaetie  eeboois,  bo( 
his  wiitinfi  give  clear  evidanee  of  the  thoroughnesa 
with  whieh  ne  was  grounded  in  Greek  studies.  A 
reference  to  Beryto«  has  KhI  to  the  mintaken  supposi- 
tion that  he  pursued  legal  studies  in  the  famous  law 
school  of  that  place.  \\'lirre\  iT  hi.^  ])nifes.sional  train- 
ing wiw  acfpiinfl,  he  willed  in  Const  ant  itwifde,  pnil)- 
al)ly  aljout  the  Ix-giimitin  of  tiie  fifth  century,  to  com- 
mence hi.s  career  a.s  a  lawyer.  W  hile  thus  engaged  lie 
conwived  the  [nuj.rt  of  writing  a  histor\-  of  the 
Church.  A  pn  liininarx'  stinly  containing  a  nummary 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  fnun  the  Ascension  to 
323  has  been  lost.  He  purixjs»il  to  continue  the  history 
of  Kuscbius,  and  to  deal  with  the  period  between  323 
and  439.  The  perifMl  iu-tually  covered  in  bis  work 
ends  at  425.  .S>2omen  deiUcated  his  wmk  (Hietona 
ecelefdastica)  to  Theodosius  the  Younger.  It  is 
divided  into  nfaie  books,  distributed  according  to  the 
reigna  of  the  empexon.  Books  I  and  II  embrace  the 
reign  of  Coostantine  (323-37):  m  and  TV  the  reigna 
of  his  sons  (337-«l)  ;  booka  V  and  VI  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valentbian  I,  and  Valens  (361-75); 
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^boolcs  VII  and  VIII  the  reigna  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
n,  Theodoeius  I,  and  Arcadius  (375-408).  Book  IX 
diuLs  with  the  rtngn  of  Thoodosius  the  Youtiger 
(40ii-39).  As  the  work  of  SocntcB  iwiieued  at  Uie 
time  tm  that  of  SMomen  and  oealt  with  the 
■ubjest  and  the  same  period,  an  important 
ionariMaatothc  relation,  if  any,  which  existed 
between  the  two  •utbors.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  woiric  of  Sooratea  antedated  that  «f  Soaomen, 
and  that  the  latter  made  use  of  theworicofhlspred- 
ccemor.  The  extent  of  this  dependence  cannot  be 
accurately  deterniinod.  At  most  it  would  appear  that, 
while  Sozoiueii  usetl  I  hi-  work  of  Socriite?*  !um  ;i  lOiide, 
an  well  in  regard  to  iniii<  ri:ils  xs  t<i  fniict.  ntni  wliilc  at 
times  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  :i.s  a  sn  unilun  .■■ouri'<', 
he  was,  neveri lielcas,  neilliiT  iiti  iiidihUTiiuiiiatc  bor- 
njwer  nor  a  |)l;g2;iari8t.  In  soitic  mutters,  lunM  scr,  :l.h 
in  regard  to  the  Novatiiin>,  Sos'-oincti  is  entirely  di- 
pendenf  on  Socnitcs.  The  ninth  lKX)k,  wlm  fi  Sozuiuen 
expresislv  declared  would  terminate  at  the  year  4'.i9, 
id  iiianii<«tly  int-omplete.  There  is  no  reaaon  to  think 
that  portion  of  it  haa  been  loat.  It  ia  mora  likely  that, 
because  of  advancing  age  or  some  other  cauac.  he 
v.as  unable  to  carr>-  the  work  to  the  date  he  haa  set 
before  himself.  Internal  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  Sosomen  undertook  to  write  his  hiatoiy  about 
448.  and  that  what  he  auoceeded  in  doing  waa  aooom- 
plianed  in  a  oomnaKtivelsr  diort  time 

The  work  of  Sosomen  sufTcra  in  many  wa>-8  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Socrat<s.  Though  the  style 
is  n-putcil  to  he  Ix'tter,  the  eon.stnjpti<)n  of  the  work 
Lh  infrrior,  and  the  author's  unisp  of  the  signifioanee 
of  historical  rnovernmls  i.s  lcs.s  nun-.  NN'vcrthclcs^, 
Sozoincii  niiuio  a  i)aiiwtaking  ctTort  to  he  ac(iuaii)twi 
with  all  the  sources  of  information  on  i  h>-  siil)je<t,s  which 
he  touclie<l,  and  he  li;ul  apassionutr  di-j-ire  for  t  lie  truth, 
lie  was  fille<i  with  a  nmlound  convict  ion  of  the  Provi- 
dential purjjow  of  Christ  iatiity,  and  of  its  mission,  un- 
der Divme  guidjuxc,  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
lnM^mf^-  In  rloi't  final  matters  he  aimed  constantly 
at  being  in  thuruLiKli  iu;cord  with  the  Cutholie  party, 
andwaa  aoonai«teni  opimnent  of  hen.«y  in  all  its  rbrms. 
But,  wllile  lie  maintuineil  a  coiLstant  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  Ariwism,  Gnosticism.  Montaniam,  Apollina- 
liannm,  etc.,  he  never  assailed  the  leaden  <M  theae 
henaiea  or  aUnnrad  hirnadf  toindnloeinbitterpetBonal 
attacka.  "Letitnotbeaeeoantednnnee",  heaays, 
"if  I  hare  bestowed  commendations  upon  the  leatlers 
or  enthusiasts  of  the  above-mentioned  heresies.  I 
admire  tln  ir  clrKjiM'ncc  and  tlicir  iinprcssiveneHj*  in 
dLscourse.  I  leave  tlieir  dortrincM  to  l>e  judged  by 
those  wliose  ^l^^ht  it  i.s"  (III,  xv). 

The  work  of  Sozoinetl  is  interest irm  and  valuable 
for  many  rejusons.  In  the  first  place  lie  pays  more 
alten'i<ii\  (han  any  of  the  older  liLstoriaiw  to  the 
miK'<ioii.ir\'  arti\  ity  of  the  Christians,  ami  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  much  pHH-ious  infonnation  about  the 
intnxluction  of  Chrintianity  among  the  Armenians, 
the  Saneeos,  the  Goths,  and  otlier  i>eople*».  The 
hirtoiy  ia especially  rich  in  information  n^garding  the 
riae  and  nvead  of  monasticimn.  Hi»  account  o(  the 
laboun  «  the  early  founders  of  mona:«terics  and 
monaatie  oonununitiea,  tiumgh  agrmpathetic,  cannot 
be  aaM  to  be  overdrawn.  The  histany  aa  a  whole  ia 
fairly  oomprehensive,  and  though  his  treatment  of 
affaim  in  the  Western  Church  is  not  full,  his  pages 
a(x>und  in  facts  not  available  elsewhere  and  in  docu- 
nientar>'  refen-nc^fs  of  the  highest  iniiKirtiinc*-.  In 
hi.s  attitude  towards  tlieCliureh.  in  his  treat  tiieiit  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  hi.s  vicw.s  of  the  hiera-eliy  and 
<>ccle«iaMtic!i|  order  and  dignity,  lie  is  always  ariimat<Ml 
by  fe<"ling>*  of  submission  and  resins't.  There  are 
liianv  I'anlts  .-  ad  .short comiiins  in  his  work.  Of  many 
of  iiies»'  he  himself  was  eon-i  ions,  but  it  was  n{)t  in 
hiN  pcwer  to  eorreet  III  I  rc  iniently  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  know  the  truth  because  of  the  mass  of 
divaqgent  enndenoe  with  which  he  had  to  dml,  fre- 


quently there  was  not  enough  e\  idence,  but  in  every 
case  he  aimed  at  expresHing  the  truth  and  at  making 
his  work  n  rve  some  useful  purpote  in  the  defence  or 
elucidation  of  Christian  ideas.  The  work  of  8ozomen 
was  pruitetl  at  Paris  in  1544.  There  are  later  edi- 
twna  by  Chrif<tophorson  and  Ictrus  (Cologne,  1612) 
and  by  Valeshis  (Paris.  1668).  The  text  of  Vaksius 
waa  reprinted  by  Huaaav  (Oifoni,  1880),  and  by 
Migne  (P.  G.,  LXVII).  tWft  fa  an  caceellent  Engliali 
tranalation  by  Hartranft,  with  a  learned  though  some- 
what diffuse  introduction,  in  the  "Nicenc  and  Post- 
Nioene  Fathers",  II  (New  York,  1890). 
Jup,  QiMllniiiiilamicAiMvm  a.  4.  oritdi.  Kirdunkitlm  awii 

Vu  (IBM),  w  mn.  PamcK  J.  Hkalt. 

SoiopoUa,  titular  sec  in  the  BalkariH,  smfTragan 
of  Adrianopoiis.  The  town,  at  first  cnUvil  Antheia, 
was  founded  in  Thraoe  on  the  .shore  of  the  Pont  us 
Euxinn^prineipaUyon  a  little  island,  by  Ananmander 
(b.6IO-OOBn.a>attJieheadof  Milesian  cokoilla.  The 
name  was  soon  changwl  to  ApoUonia,  on  aooount  of 
a  temple  to  ApoUo  in  the  town,  containing  a  atatue 
of  the  god  30  cuhit.^  hidh.  ttaosportcd  later  to  Rome 
by  Lneulhia  and  placed  m  the  Capitol.  The  coins, 
which  begin  in  the  fourth  century  n.c,  bear  the  name 
ApoUonia  and  the  image  of  Apollo;  the  imperial 
coins,  which  continue  to  the  firKt  half  of  the  third 
century  a.d.,  and  the  "Tabula  Peutinger"  also  co!i- 
tain  the  name  ApoUonia;  but  the  "Pcriplus  Ponti 
Kuxini",  8.'i,  and  the  "Notitise  epiycopatuum " 
have  only  the  new  name  Sozojxjlis.  In  l.'51'S  Caii- 
ta<'uzene  (e<l.  Honn,  I,  326)  sixeak-s  of  it  as  a  large  and 
]M)j)uloui»  tovrn.  The  i.slet  on  which  it  stood  is  now 
connwted  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land.  8ozupqliB;  in  Turkish  Sixebolou,  in  Bul- 
garian Sozojiol,  is  m  the  Department  of  Bourgas, 
Bulgaria.  Its  3000  inliabitants,  almost  exclusively 
Gr«i>k.s,  live<i  by  fishing  and  agriculture.  Le  Quien 
(Oriens  christianua,  I,  1181}  knows  onlv  eight  of  its 
bishops:  Athanasius  (431):  Peter  (680)*;  Eutliymiua 
(787);  Ignatius  (869):  Theodoahia  (1357);  Jban- 
nicius,  who  beeaine  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(1524);  PhikrtheuB  (1564);  Joassph  (1721).  This 
list  might  be  easily  lengthened,  the  hoc  still  existing 
among  the  Greeks.  From  being  suffragan  to  Adrian- 
otKjlis  'v  Vx'caine  in  the  fourteenth  ceuiiiry  a  metrop- 
olis '^■lthout  siiffragan  sees;  it  (ii.sj»ppeared  pf'rh.ips 
temporarily  with  the  Turkish  conquest,  but  reap- 
jjoared  later;  in  1S()8  it  W!i.s  united  to  the  iSee  of 
.\gathopolis  ar.<i  has  remained  so  The  titular 
residi-M  at  ,\gatho{x>lis,  now  .\khti'>bolou,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adriano|)olis.  in  Turkey.  Its  relations  to 
the  new  Bulgarian  kingdom  are  not  yet  settled. 
Kubel  (Ilierarchia  catholica  medii  lEvi,  I,  194)  men- 


tions four  I,.atin  bishops  of  the  fourtc«'nth  century. 

.Smith,  Iii'I  "/  (.>..;.  .jri7  tiomnn  Gftv.,  ».  v.  ApoUonia:  PteLT 
o  ViiMutVk  \,  koU-EMuelapadit,  a.  v.  Aftollonia:  Tuhabcbbk, 
w  Kwiitdmr  U*mm»^9mi»Mi  iyVmasi,  liss7;.  23;  BoemM. 
H.  «f  MUL  and  Omg.  (Qradc).  Vll.  114S. 
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Sostiaa,  a  titular  sec  of  Palest ina  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Casarea.  llie  town,  at  first  callixl  Aiwilonia,  ia 
mentioned  by  Pliny. "  Hist,  nat.",  V,  14,  and  Ptolemy, 
V,  XV,  2,  between  Cnsarea  and  Joppa,  ami  by  other 
nonapben.  Acceding  to  Joeepnua,  "Ant.  jud.'% 
Xin,  XV,  4,  it  belonged  at  first  to  the  Fhcenfeiana. 
From  Appianus.  "Hist .  rom.  Syr.",  57,  itseemstohave 
been  founded  bv  a  King  Seleucus,  whose  name  it  waa 
gi\i  n.  but  tlif  Iiisi((ry  of  this  maritime  city  and  the 
(late  of  its  eslabli.siiment ,  are  entirelv  imknown.  The 
Roman  proconsul,  (iabinius,  found  it  ruined  in  .57 
H.c.  and  had  it  rebuilt  (.lowiihus,  "Bel.  jiid.",  I,  viii 
4).  On  the  arrival  of  the  Cni.><adi'r8  it  wa.s  called 
.\rsur  or  Azutfium,  and  wiw  pn)teet(Ml  hy  strong  walls; 
Ciodfrev  de  Bouillon  jitretunted  to  capture  it,  but 
failed  for  want  of  ships  (William  of  Tyre,  IX,  x). 
King  BaUwin  I  took  it  in  U02,  after  n  &gB  fagrhnd 
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•ad  tea,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  to 

Ajpnton  Occupied  in  1191  by  Siiladiii,  tlic  town 
WB3  captured  by  Richard  Co-ur  de  Lion  after  his 
victory  at  Roclietaili(k'.  In  1251  St.  Ixttm  re-erect«d 
i(a  ramparts,  and  fourtwn  yrurs  lator,  in  1265, 
after  a  sioge  of  forty  disys,  it  was  stonned  by  the 
sultan  Hibars;  the  inhabitants  witc  kilk-d  or  sold 
as  slaves  and  the  town  completely  razed.  It  ncvt'r 
recoveml,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  geog- 
rapher Abiilfeda  Miid  it  contained  no  inhabitants 
("Tabula  S>Tia3",  82).  Ita  name  Apollonia  was  nv 
placed  bv  Sozusa  at  an  earlv  perioa;  in  449  at  the 
Bobbar  Council  of  £pbe!>us  Baruchius  signs  with  this 
title;  ita  bishops,  Leontius  in  518.  and  Damianus  in 
688,  arp  abo  knoim  (|«  Quien,  "Oriena  diristianua'V 
111,505).  UndertlMBameof  Soauaaitooouniiitlie 
Byzantine  geographen  Hierocles  and  George  of 
Cypnis.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  confuseawith 
.^ntipMt^i;^,  .situated  more  inland,  and  it  is  under  thifi 
naint-  that  some  of  its  titular  bitihops  arc  to  be  sought. 
To-day  ita  rains  may  be  seen  at  Arsdf ,  north  of  Ja£^ 

SiatB.  Did.ofOr4*ktuvl  RomanOtoO;»-v-  'ipoOonia;  Rxland, 
PalmUna  tx  wumumentu  Tdrrihui  ittu'trithi,  It  il'trccht,  171 1!. 
1023:  CcAbiK,  Drtcrijdiun  de  la  Palf'ttm .  Samirir.  II  (I'nn^, 
1S75).   375-83:   PaOLT   AMO   WiMOWA.    Hfai-Enr:,^!.<p,,li'  <lrr 

dauiirhm  Allmlmmimlimmlmft,  •>  t.  AnUtmia. 

S.  V'.ULHK. 

8pM6  (Lat.  Bpatium). — The  idea  of  space  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  philosophy  of  the  material 
world;  for  centuries  it  baa  preoccupied  and  pussled 
philoeopherB  and  psycbolugists,  and  even  to-day  the 
viewH  as  to  ita  nature  are  far  from  being  harmonious. 

It  is  important  first  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  tflnn.  In  ordinary  language  space  means 
empty  ert«a«icwi  onwipied  by  bodies,  and  in  whieh 
local  motkm  takes  pbiw.  IVs  notion  of  emptineas 
H  SO  closely  connected  with  it,  that  the  word  is  often 
u.-M>d  to  mean  the  distance  between  bodies.  Space  is 
thus  put  in  contnwt  with  bodies,  and  we  imply,  more 
or  los.s  uncon.«iciously,  that  space  by  itself  contains  no 
|)odv — in  a  wnni,  lhat  it  is  empty.  Evidently  space 
in  thw  popular  wns*'  is  the  e.xteusion  of  the  world. 
It  (mrpass<-s  in  magnitude  all  that  the  strongest 
imagiiiHlion  can  picture,  and  consequently  it  is 
a-wignetl  no  limits.  Not  indetNl  thai  spare,  in  iho 
popular  sense,  is  considered  strictly  infinite;  but  rather 
It  li  conceived  as  something  "indefinite".  .-Vgain, 
space,  in  the  popular  mind,  is  clearlv  conceived  as 
being  trt-dimcDsional,  that  is^  we  can  draw  in  it  three 
atrai^t  lines  each  of  which  w  perpendicular  to  boUi 
of  the  others,  and  whidi  eduuut  all  ita  dfrneniional 
poaidtulitic«. 

The  concept  which  matMnuklioians  form  of  space 
does  not  correspond  in  evwy  respect  with  thempular 
notion.   The  geometridan  i»  eoaoanwd  vuy  aod- 

H.  nt.illy  with  the  space  of  the  wovld.  Prom  it  he 
(ii  rivi  s  his  idea  of  mathematical  space;  but  he  elimi- 
nate-* from  It  all  pn-fiieittes  which  are  not  absnlnd  ly 
HP,.,.s>arv  t<t  establish  his  geometrical  relatums. 
Malhi'iiuit i<-ul  spare  thirefnre  abstract-s  from  all 
existence  It  is  e<iiueiv('il  a.s  an  extensive,  continu- 
ous, abstract  <iuantity,  in  which  g(H)metrical  iK)intn 
and  j)!aee-i  can  b<>  (ieterniined.  ^lathenlatical  space 
is  said  i'>  be  infitiife  iiiit  a  metaphysical  infinity, 
which  affirms  the  {Kjaitive  absence  of  all  limits,  ana 
with  which  the  mathematician  has  no  concern,  but 
that  mathematical  infinitv,  which  signifies  that  the 
nature  <>f  a  ri^ality  is  such  tltat  no  timit  can  be  assigned 
to  it.  The  diathictioo  beween  mathematical  and 
metaphyiiGal  bfini^  is  somewhat  subtle,  but  it  is 
ml;  il  ptwenta  mon  confuaion  and  facUitatea  the 
sohtion  of  difficult  problemi.  It  may  be  temarked 
here  that  nuitlwmatical  space  is  not  neceasarily  tri- 
dimensional or  homogeneous,  matters  to  which  we 
shall  refer  prejicntly 

FhiI(>9<jpherH  cannot  Ixs  salisfii'd  with  mathematical 
space,  .an  abstract  construction  useful  for  theoretical 
purposes,  (or  they  wish  to  arrive  at  the  real  space  of 
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nature.   Nor  can  they  restrict  themselves  to  the 

popular  notion,  for  their  task  i.>  iin  risc  ly  to  jmrify 
the  data  of  common  sense  from  all  the  extraneous 
factors  modifying  them  atul  gix  ing  ri.se  to  latent  con- 
tra<liction.s.  But  in  their  efforts  to  discover  pure  and 
real  space,  they  have  sometimes  arrive<i  ul  the  ujor-t 
perplexing  results;  so  that  many  philo.soj)hers.  while 
not  Hutis<Tihing  to  the  doctrines  of  Kantian  eri'iri>iii, 
consider  the  idea  of  space  as  hopelessly  contradictory, 
as  a  purely  illusory  fancy.  To  recall  tul  the  successive 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  real  space  given  by  the 
great  philosophers  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through 
the  history  of  philosophy^  but,  leaving  aside  the 
complete  negation  of  extension,  all  the  doctrines,  from 
BeHod  (ef.  AiirtotK  IV  Phys.,  vi,  213b)  to  our  day. 
floetuate  between  tbe  id«n  of  absohite  space,  a  rod 
stibfltance  independent  of  the  bodies  it  contains,  and 
purely  relative  space,  a  mental  fiction  based  on  the 
real  extension  of  material  bodies.  The  most  radical 
expres.sions  of  these  two  conflicting  views  are  those  of 
Newton  an<l  Clarke,  on  the  one  hand,  who  consider 
space  lus  the  siriMorium  of  (lod,  and  on  the  other,  of 
l^eibniz,  who  ji.s.serts  that  there  is  no  spare  independ- 
ent of  extended  bodii**,  and  reduces  it  to  'the  order 
of  co-existing  things". 

The  traditional  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  schools 
rejects  absolute  space.  Newton's  idea  Ls  incornpat  il)le 
with  the  concept  which  the  great  doctors  of  the  school, 
following  Aristotle,  formed  of  quantity.  Suares 
declares  that  space  is  only  "a  conceptual  entity  (ens 
rationU],  not.  however,  formed  at  will  like  chimeras, 
but  extracted  from  bodies,  which  by  their  extension 
are  capaUe  of  eonetituting  real  qMoes"  (Met.  disp., 
51).  The  expreosion  ens  rafwwrit  may  be  eouivocal, 
but  it  exprvaaes  somewhat  esaggeratedly^  the  very 
active  part  played  by  the  huroaiimteUect  m  the  con- 
struction of  space.  Space  is  not  material  bodies 
thenwelves,  since  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  receptacle 
containing  them.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
be  pure  extension,  an  unqualihed  quantity.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  terms  a  qutuitity  without  quality 
is  contra<lictor\  :  f  ir  quantify  m  only  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  liomn^enei HIS  parts  in  the  unity  of 
a  bo<ly;  it  is  the  ilistribul  ion  of  an  essence,  simple  in 
its  formal  determination.  Multiplicity  implies  a 
thing  that  is  multiplied,  and  distribution  something 
that  is  distributed.  Every  quantity  is  the  quantity 
of  something;  all  extension  is  therefore,  in  itself,  the 
extension  of  an  extended  substance.  Yet  quantity 
is  something  more  than  a  modal  accident;  it  is  in 
truth  the  absolute  accident  par  excellence  (see  Aoci* 
mmt);  it  oonfefB  on  a  substance  a  perfection  audi 
thni|  granted  the  existence  of  a  substancCf  the  corpo- 
real Dody  is  measured  by  its  quantity.  It  is  none  the 
less  true  that  quantity  po««tulates  a  quantitative 
substance;  and,  in  a  sea^e,  entirely  different  however 
from  the  fancies  of  ancient  physics,  it  may  always  be 
said  that  an  empty  quantity  is  a  contradict um  in 
terms.  From  this  we  must  conclude  that  extension 
is  only  a  derivative  of  quantity;  a  non-qualifie<J  ex- 
tension, pure  extension,  pure  s])ace  in  the  reality  of 
the  c*)rporeal  world  \s  contradictory.  V\'c  conceive 
it,  however,  and  what  Ls,  pnjperly  speaking,  con- 
tradictor}' is  inconceivable.  The  contra<liction  arises 
when  we  atld  the  condition  of  existence  to  pure  space. 
Space  is  not  contradictory  in  the  mind,  though  it 
would  be  contradictory  in  the  real  world,  beoiuse 
space  is  an  afaatraetion.  Extension  is  always  the 
extensionof  something;  but  it  is  not  tbethingextendcd. 
Mentallr  we  can  separate,  estensipn  from  the  aub- 
stanees  nom  which  we  distinguish  it;  and  it  is  exten- 
sion thus  separated,  conceived  apart,  which  oon- 
stitutefl  the  apace  of  the  universe.  Space  is  therefore 
a.s  real,  as  objective,  as  the  eorixjreal  world  itself, 
but  in  itself  it  exists  apurt  only  in  the  human  mind, 
seeing  th.it  in  the  re.ilitv  nf  existing  tiungll  it  !•  OOljr 
the  extension  of  bodies  themselves. 
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Space  thus  conceived  avoids  many  of  the  difficulties 
imiaed  against  its  reality.  But  there  still  remain  aues- 
tioDB  that  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 
What  IS  to  be  thought  of  Um  iofiiii^  of  flMoe,  wliich 
to  maiiy  philosophien  awdu  to  b«  Mi  mdia^uitable 
postulate?  Here  we  mu8t  carefully  dhtingUMh  the 
two  ideas  to  which  we  alluded  above.  Mathemati- 
cians do  not  undcixt.'iiifi  infinity  in  the  xanc  sense  jih 
philosophers.  The  latter  consider  iibsolutc  ixifmily 
as  the  plenitude  of  heinK.  bein^  itself;  spatial  infinity 
for  them  onn  sijcnify  only  plenitude  of  extension. 
Thcn^  are  no  limits  to  an  infinite  space,  nowhere  can 
there  exist  a  definite  rela'ion  to  its  extreniitien  or  e\'en 
to  itiK'lf.  It  is  itiipoHsilih  I  ■  l  iil  even  mentally  any- 
thinn  tf)  such  extenaioii,  for  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
to  conceive  anything  greater  tlian  infinite  extension. 
Mathematical  infinity  is  something  quit«  different. 
It  is  not  considered  solely  in  relation  to  the  being  to 
wbioh  it  IS  attributed,  but  in  relation  U>  this  bein^  and 
to  the  detenuinations  of  liniito  pooaible  to  the  mtcl- 
leot.  Whatever  by  its  nature  nnpasses  all  the  limits 
WB  ean  assign  it.  unt  is  mathematically  infinite.  It 
must  be  eanfoHly  noted  that  thsse  two  idsM  in  no 
way  ooindde,  sinee  it  u  possOile  that  the  intelleet  may 
not  grasp  the  nature  of  a  being  fully  enough  to  deter- 
mine its  limits:  the  possibiUty  that  this  nature  may 
8urp:i,ss  :ill  ji.'isi^aiable  limits  does  not  involve  the  con- 
chisioii  that  the  being  is  in  itself  unUmited.  Mathe- 
matical inlinity  introduces  into  the  ])roblem  a  factor 
extrinsic  to  tlif»  nadire  of  the  t>eiug:  the  n^attve  t»«r- 
feciioii,  or  rather  the  imperfection,  of  the  human  idea; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  problems  concerning 
quantity  our  intelleet  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  de- 
pendent on  our  scnseif  and  our  imagination.  This 
distinction  being  established,  we  may  remark  that  real 
space  evidently  surpAsses  «U  that  expeiienoe  can  teach 
u:^  We  are  forcea,  oonseqoently,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  analysis. 

Mathematical  space  is  abstract  and  mathematicatly 
infinite;  but  we  are  dsnUng  here  with  the  real  universe. 
The  notion  of  mathematical  infinity  nmv  be  applied 
toitinasecoBdwyiense.  Thennlweoticols|»oeis 
surh  as  not  to  demand  any  definite  dimemrions.  No 
part  of  space  in  it.wlf  needs  be  the  last.  For  all  wo 
know,  or  do  not  know,  about  it,  space  may  be  greater 
than  any  limits  whatsoever  we  miKht  itssi^rn.  Bui 
space  C4uinut  be  metaphysically  infinite.  It  is  ini|M)s- 
sible  to  have  an  actual  quantitive  infinite  being  com- 
posed of  finite  parts.  To  infinite  extension  nothing 
can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be  taken  awa}', 
evnn  mentally.  For  if,  hy  hypoth*>«i.'<,  infinite  exten- 
sion IS  dilvided  in  two,  neither  of  the  ]iarts  is  infinite 
t-iiice  !ieither  by  itself  coalaints  the  plentitude  of  ex- 
tension. Both  therefore  are  finite:  by  their  union 
they  would  form  the  original  whole,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  an  infinite  whole  is  formed  by  the  Union 
of  two  finite  parts.  It  is  clear  that  we  can  mentally 
take  way  a  portion  of  space.  Hence  it  is  dear  that 
spaoe  cannot  be  metaphysically  infinite.  An  aetu- 
aUy  ii^finite  quantity  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Here  of  oourae  oui  iiwagination  cannot  follow  our  in* 
tcllcct.  We  cannot  represent  exactly  to  oitradvcs 
wh  it  may  be  the  limil^t  of  fho  world;  luid  it  is  clenr 
that  m  this  case  (rertain  phy.si«-4il  laws,  those  of  mo- 
tion, for  instance,  cantiot  be  fullv  anplied.  It  is  use- 
less to  diMCiiHs  the  eubjict  fujther  m-eause,  owtn^  to 
the  liinitatioiw  of  our  experience,  we  are  apt  to  indulge 
in  more  fant;i.«tir  and  arbitrary  Hpcculations. 

A  still  nmri-  :ib-!iiisc  .viibjrrt  is  rfiichcd  when  we 
come  to  deal  wtili  t  he  number  of  dinien.sions  of  .space 
and  it.s  homogeneity.  Our  imagin.iiion  always  rop- 
FeacatJ4  real  space  its  having  but  throe  dimensions. 
We  reach  thi.s  intuitive  sj)a<-e  (see  below)  sy)onta- 
neou«ly;  it  .soems  to  us  so  natural,  ao  inevilable,  f  liat 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  freeinc  otvselvcs  from  the 
domination  of  this  image,  ana  in  conceiving  (to 
imagjoo  it  is  impossible)  a  ^ace  with  more  than  three 


MimiBwwKiw  Mwwvw,  the  question  has  been  raised; 
for  geometridana  reason  frequently  alwttt  a  space  of 
four,  of  five,  or  of  n  dimensions.  The  problem  is  not 
of  the  eqierimcntal  order.  Our  Mnaoty  apaitMsn 
and  evvytiung  in  praetieal  fife  reveal  oiuy  three 
dimensions.  But  does  experience  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities of  real  space?  and  can  this  spaoe  have  no  more 
than  three  dimen.sion.s?  Nothing  ODhges  us  to  belie\  o 
tiiat  su<  h  is  the  cjise.  The  material  world  requires 
(Svsent  ially  only  ijuantity,  and  this  is  not  identical  with 
e.vtension.  (.ju.antity  eonfers  on  substance  a  multi- 
pliriiy  of  p.arts;  extension  supp<(.ses  this  multiplicity 
and  givct)  a  relative  position  to  the  part.s.  (juantiiy 
implies  a  distinction  of  part.s,  extension  adds  extraixt- 
sition,  i.  e.  the  placing  of  part  outside  of  part;  hence  it 
will  be  seen  thiit,  in  a  strict  sense,  material  beings  do 
not  necessarily  postulate  extension.  It  would  then 
be  quite  arbitrary  to  declare  a  priori  that  theiy  l 


liave  extension  according  to  three  mutually  pcvpeii' 
dieulsr  direetions,  and  that  they  cannot  nave  any 
more.  The  word  diimnaiens  k  here  used,  of  coarsB. 
only  by  analogy  with  the  three  dimenaons  peroeived 
by  experience;  we  ean  get  at  pure  quantity  onfar 
through  extendon.  But  the  intellect  in  its  analysia 
goea  beyond  the  data  oflcrcd  to  it  by  sense,  and  it  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  space  of  mon-  than  three 
dimensions  imiilie.s  no  contradiction. 

Hy  a  very  similar  process  we  can  polve  the  problem, 
so  |)erplexinK  for  the  aveni^e  mind,  f>f  the  homo- 
({eneity  of  space.  The  ck-^ciiI  ial  projKTt  ies  of  quantity 
require  no  ch'tinite  number  of  dimensions.  The  same 
may  be  mid  of  the  quality,  or  rather  intensity,  of 
extension:  the  parts  may  be  more  or  less  extra[)ose(i. 
The  parts,  remaining  the  same,  may  give  a  greater  or  a 
less  ext«n8ion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  nothing  contradictory,  therefore,  in  all  the 
|>Brts  of  space  being  everywhere  equally  enttraposed, 
m  which  ciisc  space  would  be  homogeneotu.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  ia  no  reason  why  space  dwuld 
not  be  differently  extraposed  in  different  parts,  and  if 
this  be  so,  space  would  be  heterogeneous;  ana  tf  the 
variatimi  be  eim[>Ie  and  eonrtant,  we  can  formulate 
the  laws  of  thctM'  s{)aces  and  detotnine  the  properties 
of  the  figures  formed  therein.  This  explains  why 
geometry,  so  rigorous  in  its  methods  and  simple  in  ita 
])ostulates,  is  not  necessarily  one.  The  ancient  geom- 
etry of  lOuclid  takes  for  granted  the  homogeneity  of 
space;  but  it  is  well  known  that  non-E\iclidian  >;eome- 
trieshave  Ix  en  consirui'te<l,  notably  those  of  Kiemaon 
and  of  I/obatchew.ski,  differing  ftom  Eudid's  and  yet 
free  from  all  incohcrenry. 

The.se  sixculatioiis  on  the  nature  of  space  cannot, 
however,  ao  awuv  with  the  fundamental  fact  that  thA 
human  mind  is  dominated  by  an  image,  imposing  ip> 
resistiblv  on  it  a  homoi^eneous  tri-diinensional  space. 
One  of  tne  central  ({uestions  of  classic  psychology  cod- 
Oeme  the  <nigin  of  this  representation.  We  dismiss 
Kant's  well4mown  view,  that  space  is  an  a  priori  form 
of  sensory  activity.  But  peycbologiBts  fluctuate  be- 
tween two  extremes:  on  thiB  one  hand,  nativism,  rep> 
resented  by  Johano  Mllller,  Fichte,  Sig^x-art,  Mach, 
and  many  others;  and  on  the  other  hand,  empiricism. 
followe<l  oy  Locke,  Hume,  Condillac,  Maine  ae  Biran, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Hain.  S|)cnr<'r,  and  others.  The 
former  lioM  that  we  obtain  the  image  of  space  from 
the  phdiordial  .subieclive  di--jm>it ions  of  our  mental- 
ity; and  many  of  them  --i  c  therein  a  condition  prece- 
dent of  all  expcripiice.  1  he  wewnd  cLis**,  on  the  con- 
trary, believe  that  this  image  is  acquired,  that  it 
results  from  vi.sual  and  tactile  impre&sions  and  is  only 
a  re.suU  of  association.  Many  authorities  hesitate  and 
try  to  discover  an  intermediate  position.  From  the 
facts  adduced  and  the  analysis  to  which  they  have 
been  «!ubjiH-ted  it  seems  clear  that  the  image  oSt  i 
is  in  reality  acquired  like  all  other  images:  in 
jrouog  children  we  see  it,  so  to  say,  in  process  of  form- 
ation. It  is  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  intecpiela^ 
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tion  of  all  the  extensive  seimtions;  and  it 
tl^  intarofeitelaon  telm  iijboe  in  the  simple 
that  oar  mlttitive  epnee  k  bomogeoeoui  and  triFdi> 
mensional.   Evidently  this  elaboration  auppooBB  a 

special  nature  in  the  subject,  the  faculty  of  receiving 

extensive  impreasiooi),  arid  that  of  combining  them  hy 
tiynthcftis.   But  this  is  natund  to  man,  ana  Uiere  is 

nothitiK  to  [ 


iwjni:  r.BBiNaaArs-ucBB,  urunatugi  arr  rtytnowgx* 
I.  lOU);  ZlKHKN,  PkiaiUoaitch*  PiycAotogit  (Jen«,  1911); 

Wonerimek  4w  ^kUomtpSucktm  Agrif*  (Btriin,  1910); 
N.  KtKti  wm  Im  dHMM  liMHMiaftt  it  to  ttewfieti 


t"\fr%  pK:]o'*i->phpr  an<l  psychnlnsfiit  Iul^  trcatiii  tho  quw*tion 
of  f^MTf  ,  hrrr-  m'Ti-ly  »  (<•»'  important  works  arc  cilc<l  to  help 
towarda  ■  deeper  study  of  the  qurnlion. — Fabob*,  L'idie  liu  con- 
IMU  dan*  I'ttpare  rt  It  tempt  (Paria.  1892);  HooosON,  T\me  and 
Sparr  (Ixindon.  1H»V));  Jauk».  Prrrrplton  of  Spoes  in  Mind,  XII 
(l»>»7i.  I'  l  l  LKKToS,  Thr  [>,.rlnni  of  Spate  and  Tim*  in  PkUot. 
Rrt..  X  (19011;  CIiTBEBurr,  Dxe  nrut  Kaumtheorie  (Maini, 
1882):  WiiABMK.  ImiiitUum—  plkHotophiea.  II  (Trier,  1906); 
Ntb.  Im  nation  d'ftpaet  au  point  d*  nu  cotmolomqu*  H  ptt^fJ^o^o- 
f»«tM  (LouvBtn.  1901);  Wunot,  Grundrit*  dei-  PtycMogit  (L«p- 
tig.  1007) ;  l»KM,  Qnaidttig*  der  pkynol.  P*vch«lagU,  II  (Lei^is, 
1903) ;  HOmiNa,  Xi^immc  d'wu  pnchologit  hatt*  tur  Vtrptnenc* 
(Paria.  19))A):  KaBlNaaArB-DcBB,  OrundtllQt  drr  PmthotogU 
(LHpaic.  -  -  -    -  - - 

EtSLXB. 
Bkbobon 

(Paiia.  1906).   

Spacni,  Andrea,  educator  and  author,  h.  at  Flor- 
encp,  S  Aug.,  1716;  d.  at  Rome,  10  St'pt.,  17SS.  He 
oiitt  rtci  Society  of  Jesus,  22  Oct.,  I*:!!,  und  Wiis 
cnipli>yf<l  chiefly  in  teaching  pliiloHopliy  and  thfX)l- 
ogy,  though  for  a  time  he  professed  mathematics  at 
the  Roman  College,  and  ai«isted  Father  A.sclepi  in 
his  astronomical  oDser\-at  iuTK-j.  The  moHt  noted  of  his 
writince  i«  the  work  "Dc  Miraculis"  (Rome,  1777), 
wfaiehlie  carefully  revised  in  two  succefding  editionn 
(Rome,  1779  and  1785).  In  this  work,  besides  giving 
the  poaitive  doetnoe  on  the  nature  ana  reality  of  mir- 
■elei^  ha  haa  marahalled  together  with  great  thorough' 
neaa  the  objeetiona  bcoui^t  forward  by  the  rational- 
ista  of  his  own  and  preceding  timm  againet  the  diief 
miracles  of  the  Old  and  the  rfew  Teetament,  so  that 
the  work  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of  the 
literature  of  the  Bubject,  up  to  the  la«t  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hi.s  other  chief  works  are:  "  De 
Causa  eHiriente"  (Rome,  176-1);  "l>e  bono.  Malo 
et  Pulchro"  (Home,  1766);  "De  Mundo"  (Rome, 
1770 i;  "De  Lieis  Mentis  humanni"  (Rome,  1772): 
"L>e  Moiu"  (Rome,  1771);  "De  Anima  Brutorum'* 
CKome,  1775);  " De  Sianis  Idearum "  (Rome,  1781). 

DllllllMIIIMI    WU.  *  to^C'.  dt  J..  VII  (Unuacla,  189C). 

Edwaui)  C.  Phillips. 

Spagnoli.    Ste  Baptista  Mantuanus,  Blessed. 

foain. — This  name  properly  eignififlS  the  whole 
penineiihi  which  fonna  the  aottth  certeni  ertwrnity  of 
Europe.  Since  the  piAlieal  aepMation  of  PoctugaL 
however,  the  name  UMgradiaany  oome  to  be  leatiicted 

to  the  largest  of  the  roar  poUtical  divWooa  of  the 

Pcnia'<ula:  (1)  Spain;  (2)  Portugal;  (.3)  the  Republic 
of  .\ndorra;  (4)  the  British  possession  of  Gibraltar,  at 
the  swuthem  extremity.  Tne  elymologA-  of  the  name 
Spain  {Eipana)  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the 
Punic  word  Uepan,  "rabbit",  biwing  tlic  opinion  on 
the  e'vidence  of  a  coin  of  Galba,  on  which  Spain  iH  rep- 
rr<!<'nled  w  ith  a  rabbit  at  her  feet,  and  on  Strulxj,  who 
calls  Spain  "the  land  of  rabbits",  it  is  said  that  the 
PlHcnicians  and  Carthiiginiani  found  the  country 
overrun  with  these  rodents,  and  so  named  it  aft^T 
them.  Another  derivation  is  from  aphm,  "north", 
from  the  drenmatanoe  that  the  country  was  north  of 
Carthage,  juat  aa  the  Oredca  called  Italy  IIe»peria. 
becauae  it  waa  their  weaten  boundary,  or  the  lana 
of  aonaH  {ivwipa).  Again,  eome  Baaeonhika  would 
aawrt  a  Basque  origin  for  the  name  of  Spain:  ^s- 
fania,  "  I.and  of  the  Shoulder",  because  it  formed  the 
wetitera  fhoulder  of  ancient  Eurt)pe.  Pa<lre  Larra- 
niendi  hn.-*  remarkefl  that,  in  the  Hjisque  language, 
ezpnhij  meanc  "tongue'",  ■'lip",  or  "e\lremif>- '',  :iiid 
might  thus  have  been  apphod  to  the  extreme  south- 


western region  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  Pcninsuhk 
baa  alao  been  called  the  Iberian,  from  its  original  in* 
babitanta,  and  (bar  ^yneodoohe)  the  Pyrenean,  bom 
the  mountaina  wbiiofa  bound  il  on  the  aoEth.  Ab  the 
Spaniards  named  one  part  of  Ameriea^Meadoo^ 
Aucfo  EspaHa  (New  Spam),  we  speak  of  "theSpains''^ 
in  the  plural,  to  signify  the  Spanish  possessions. 

I.  Physical  CuAKAtn^KKisTK  h  and  St.\tibtic8. — 
The  geographical  boundaries  of  Spain  are:  on  the 
north,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Republic  of  .Andorra,  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  (known  in  Spain  .is  .\[<ir  Cnntuhnco,  or 
"CantaK)riiin  Sea");  on  the  ea.st,  the  Mediterraneiin; 
on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  (iib- 
raltar,  and  the  Atlantic;  on  the  west,  Portugal  and  the 
Atlantic.  Its  four  extreme  points  are;  on  the  north, 
the  E^rtaca  de  Varee,  in  N.  lat.  4:^''  47'  :i2";  on  the 
south,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Tarifa, 
in  S.  lat.  35"  59'  49";  on  the  east,  Cape  Creus,  in  loif 
ntude  8*  2V  16"  E.  of  Graenirieh,  on  the  mat, 
TDdBBDB.  in  bn^t^  1^ 

The  total  area  of  the  Spanish  tenritoiy  in  the  Fenln- 
euJa  ifl  104,563  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  of  206O 

miles  in  length.    The  combined  French  and  PoctV' 

guesc  frontiers  measure  309-1  miles. 

The  surface  of  Spain  presents  the  most  vnrie<l  geo- 
logical features.  In  tlie  seius  of  the  ('ambrian  ei>ctch 
the  first  elements  of  the  Pi  iim.-<ula  appeared  :us  a  mul- 
titude of  i.-ilands.  The  niont  imjioriant  of  these  is- 
lands fonnetl  what  is  now  (lalicia  and  the  North  of 
Portugal,  with  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  Caceres,  Sala- 
manca, and  Zamora.  To  the  south-east  of  this  wits 
another  island,  where  is  now  Bcjar  and  the  Sierra  de 
Gri>do8,  comprising  part  of  the  Provinces  of  Avila, 
Segovia,  and  Toledo.  To  the  north-east,  the  Pj'r©- 
nees  and  the  Catalonian  coast  took  the  form  of  islete, 
while  in  other  direetiona  other  iflleta  occupied  the  rites 
of  Liabon,  Evom,  Ctfeeie^  Badajoi,  Beviile,  Oor* 
dova,  and  Jaen.  The  upheaval  of  the  land  went  on 
during  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  epochs  until  it 
forme<l  what  is  now  the  whole  of  Cialicia,  part  of  the 
Asturias,  Ijeon,  and  Zamora,  and  .ts  far  tiown  !»«  To- 
ledo, Ciudad  Keal,  Cordova,  Hueh  :L<^,  and  the  ,\1- 

?arve8,  while,  to  the  east  and  north,  were  formeti  the 
'atalonian  cojlsI  and  a  great  part  of  the  Pj'reneea. 
Large  islands  an)s<' m  the  neighbourhoods  of  Burgos, 
Soria,  Daroca,  Granada.  Malaga,  and  Gibraltar.  No 
Permian  formation  is  to  be  found  in  Spain,  nor  tloee 
there  appear  any  Triassic  worth  mentioning,  the  for- 
mations of  these  two  periods  having  been  submerged 
during  later  perioda.  iDuring  the  Juraaric  period  long 
paraltel  tracla  were  formed  along  the  present  ooureea 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  Tuna,  as  well  as  a  great  maaa 
botwes  Jaan,  Granada,  Mabca,  Osuna,  and  Mon- 
tiOa.  Ibe  ssstem  nortiona  of  the  Peninsula  wen 
built  up  during  the  Cretacean  period,  while,  between 
these  formations  and  the  Granitic  and  Silurian,  ex- 
tensive  lakes  were  left  which  have  since  disappeared 
but  which  may  still  \n>  trace<l  in  the  level  steppes  of 
Aragon  and  the  'wo  ('a.--1  ilrs.  What  is  now  the  Kltro 
was  then  a  va.^t  lake  extending  thnmgh  the  f^H'ene 
and  Pliocene  formal ion.s  of  l.i'iida,  SaragfKssa,  and 
I.,ogrono,  and  joining,  in  the  regmtLM  of  .'■^to.  Domingo 
de  la  ( "alzadii,  llaro,  and  Brivie?*ea,  another  lake 
which  then  covennl  the  sites  of  Burgos,  \  alhidolid, 
L«Hjn,  Zamom,  and  Salamanca.  Another  extension 
of  the  Eocene  formation  was  from  the  n-gion  where 
Mmlrid  now  stands  to  that  of  Albacete  and  Murcia. 
The  tiuatemarv  formations  are  found  chiefly  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  Provinces  of  Madrid  (north- 
west). Segovia,  Valladolid,  Pakneia,  and  Asturias, 
and  the  barins  of  the  principal  rivers.  Down  to  thia 
last  period  Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defini- 
tively sepanvted  from  Africa,  its  fonnations-^Eooene 
ana  Mi  (trene,  aa  wdl  aa  Sihiriaa— bemg  continued  in 
that  reiiion. 

Owing  to  fh<'  iHver'~il\  '  f  formations  described 
above^  and  the  elevation  of  the  central  portions,  the 


flPAiir  1 

surface  of  the  Pentnwila  in,  in  general,  of  an  uneven 
character  with  a  very  unequally  distribiittHi  irri(ta- 
tion,  some  regiDns  enjoying  a  wonderful  fertilU}', 
wIuIb  OtberB  are  nuthiug  but  steppes,  in  other  parts, 
•l^il^  the  abrupt  slofMi  of  the  ground  iSMieh  that  the 
imiofl  pioduoe  torrealial  floods  in  the  rivers  and  thus 
aegiMn  tltdr  benefioial  act  ion.  The  unevenness  of 
tlie  ooimtry  at  the  tame  time  rnulta  in  great  differ- 
cnoes  of  dSimrte.  The  arid  pfairiea  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Gastiles  and  Estrcniadura  are  in  ati  utriking 
oontrMt  with  the  fertile,  though  monotonous,  plains 
of  I  he  Campos  dktriet  urul  Lower  Aragon,  and  the 
extremely  nch  arable  lands  und  meadows  of  Anda- 
lu-i  1  :in(l  the  (-xsteni  )in)\-mi<-s,  ;v,s  »rf'  tlie  |XTi>etual 
Biiuwsof  tlie  Pyrtuataj,  tlie  ( "ant uhrinn  HiiuKe.  ami  the 
Sierra  Nevada  with  the  p:in  lie<i  knvl:in(Ls  of  L^.strtv 
madtim,  Andnbisia,  M\inM:i.  and  Alieante.  No  ie«8 
uneven  is  tlie  dint  ril)Ut  ion  of  rauifall  from  I  lie  north- 
em  provinces,  witli  their  cver-»^lomitxl  skw*,  to  the 
almost  invariably  dry  and  transparent  atmosphere 
of  the  south.  Tne  contrast  extends  even  to  the  acas 
aumnilldillg  Sbain — the  tranquil  Mediterranean,  the 
RtOrmy  Bay  oi  Biscay,  and  the  Atlantic  with  a  char* 
aatemtidway  between. 

The  general  atnietuiml  foim  id  the  Ftainsula  is 
aomewhat  that  of  a  tnucatad  jiynimd,  doping 
abruptly  towatda  the  irnt,  but  gently  towards  the 
east.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  centre  arc  inter- 
flected  by  mriuntain  runKes.  Tlie  mountain  masses 
may  be  divided  into  six  Rroiips:  (1)  the  northern, 
consisting  of  the  I'yrene^^i  on  the  ejwt  and  the  Canta- 
brian  Raiige  on  the  west,  and  tenninatcxi  by  CapcB 
Crcu«  and  FinLsterre;  (2)  the  IIktIc,  or  eastern,  com- 
prisinR  the  mountains  whieh  bound  the  bsisin  of  the 
Ebro  and  extend  an  far  as  Cii]yo  (lata;  (3)  the  c<'ntral 
system,  the  Carpetan,  or  Carpelo-\ ftonic,  IlaiiKe,  ao 
calliHl  from  the  Carpetani  and  VetonoA  who  inhal)ite<l 
its  slopes  in  ancient  times;  (4)  the  Mountain-s  of  To- 
ledo, or  Cordillera  Oretana;  (5)  the  Belie  8>stt m,  or 
Cordillera  Maridnica,  forming  the  ri^t-hand  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Betis,  or  Guadalquivu-,  and  the  chief 
part  of  wUeh  ia  the  Bterm  Morena;  (6)  the  Penibetic 
■raUnn,  extending  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Cwm 
Tarifa.  Thehigneet  elevations  are:  Maladeta  (11,004 
ft.)  and  Picodc  Nethou  (11,168  ft.),  in  the  Pyrenees; 
Porta  de  Cerredo  (87H4  ft.),  and  Moncayo  (75^3  ft.), 
in  the  CantAbrian  Range;  Plaza  del  Moro  Almanzor 
(8692  ft.),  in  the  ('arT)etan  Hanpe;  the  plateau  of 
Corocho  de  IJocitrulno  vl750fl.j,  ia  the  Toledo  Moun- 
tains; Eiitrella  1 42(i<)  ft.),  in  the  Betic  Kanxe;  Mul- 
hacen  (11,417  ft.  i  and  Veleta  (11,382  ft.)  in  the  I'eni- 
betic. 

For  hydrographic  purpow»«  the  surface  of  Spain  is 
divided  "by  the  Institiito  (jeo(;r:lfi('o  into  the  follow- 
ing ten  basins:  (1)  the  Eastern  I*>-renee8,  basin  of  the 
Rivers  Muga,  l-luvla,  Tfr,  Tordeva,  BcskSs,  Llobregat, 
Foix,  and  FrancoU;  (2)  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  preceding,  containing  the  Nela, 
Zadona,  En,  Arga,  AragAn,  .Xxba,  Oallego,  Cinea, 
and  Segre,  affluents  of  the  I-^bn>,  on  it«  right  aide,  and 
theOea,  Tiron,  Oja,  NajeriUa,  Iregua,  Albama,  Jalto. 
Buerva,  Aguas,  Martin,  Uuailalope,  Matatrana,  and 
other  smaUer  uflluents  on  its  left;  the  80uth-eastem 
ni?i<)n,  watered  by  the  Cenia,  .Vligares,  Palancia, 
Turia  (or  Guadalaviar i.  .lucir,  Vinalopr), 
Segura,  and  AhauiiUTu;  (4,1  ihr.souiliern  recion.  inter- 
sected by  small  streams,  the  nm^t  nniiortaiil  ru  ers 
being  the  Almeria,  Adra,  ( lunilallro,  ( luadalhoree, 
CjUJidiaro,  and  (iuadalete;  (.')t  tin-  b:Lsin  tjf  the  (Juad- 
alquivir,  th<-  alliuents  of  whieh  are,  on  the  riulit,  the 
Rivers  Borosa,  (ouulalimar,  Kumblnr,  .lilndulji,  \ 
uas,  Guadameilato.  rUiadiato,  the  Brook  of  ilucsna, 
the  River  Viur,  and  the  Krooks  of  Cala,  Huelva,  and 
Guadiamar,  and  on  the  left,  the  Guadiana  Mcoor, 
Genii,  Guaaabull6n,  Cjuadajos,  Corbones,  (}uadaiv% 
and  Salado  de  Mar6n;  (6)  the  basin  of  the  Guadiaiia» 
with  itstribwtariei,  theZincara,  or  Cigttda»  Bullaque, 
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and  Cevora,  on  the  right,  and  the  Java]6n,  Zu}ar, 
Ardilii,  and  CUui^a,  on  tire  left;  (7)  the  basin  of  the 
Tagus,  whicli  river  ruses  in  the  Province  of  Teruel, 
in  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  and  receives,  on  the  right, 
the  Gallo,  Jarama,  (lUadarrama,  Alben^ML  TMtar, 
Alag6n,  and  Kljas,  and,  on  the  left,  besides  other 
streams  of  sliglit  importance,  the  Guadicla  and  the 
Almonte.  The  Jarama,  in  ita  turn,  noeivaa  the 
Loaoya,  Guadalix,  Maoianarea  (wmoh  flowa  by 
Madrid),  Henaree,  and  Tajufia;  (8)  the  basin  of  the 
Douro,  which  rises  in  the  Pefta  (Rock)  Urbi6n,  in 
the  Province  of  IxiKroI'io,  7216  ff-ct  above  the  sea 
level.  The  chief  afllueutH  of  the  Douro  are,  vn  the 
right,  the  Pi.suerRa  and  the  Esla,  and  on  the  left,  the 
Kn-Hina  and  the  rormes.  The  Pisuerga,  again,  re- 
ceiveii,  on  the  rinht,  the  Purejo,  \'allftrna.  A^ludillo, 
and  Carrion,  and  on  tlie  left,  the  Cameaa,  Odra,  Ar- 
liU)7.6n,  Haltatui-s,  and  Ksgtiova.  Affluents  of  the 
Esla,  on  the  right,  are  the  CurueAo,  Bemesga,  Orbigo, 
Tera,  and  Aliste,  and  on  the  left,  the  Cea.  (9)  Tne 
western  region  of  Galicia,  the  chief  rivers  of  wliich 
are  the  Miflo,  Oitaben,  Lerei.  Umia,  Ulla,  Tambre, 
Jallas,  Castro,  Rio  del  Puerto.  Allones,  Mero,  Mandeo, 
Lume,  Jubta,  Rio  de  Porto  do  Cabo,  Mcriv^and  Sor. 
(10)  The  northern  baain,  eontaining  the  £o,  Navia 
Nam,  and  Sella,  in  the  Aaturiaa;  the  Deba.  Naoaa, 
Besaya,  Mas.  and  Miera,  in  Saatando*;  the  Ncrvidn, 
Oria,  and  Biaaaoa,  m  the  Basque  oountiy.  The  oofy 
important  lakes  in  Spain  are  (he  lagoons:  those  of 
Gadlocanta,  iu  .Vriigou;  the  .\lfaqu«J,  in  Catalonia; 
the  Albufera,  in  Valencia,  and,  in  Cadiz,  •>( 
Janda,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  has  been  gcueraliy 
known  a^  the  battle  of  Guadalet^  whieh  put  aa  cod 
to  the  jKJwer  of  the  Goths. 

Silver,  lejui,  and  iron  are  abundant,  the  last  eaj)<>- 
ciaily  in  Biscay.  Veins  of  quicksilver  an-  fouml  in 
Almad^'U,  besides  others  of  les.s  importance  (  Wwhere. 
There  are  also  copper,  tin,  zinc-,  K<>ld,  cobalt,  niclcel, 
antimony,  bismuth,  and  moiybdetunti.  Spain  it  not 
rich  in  coal,  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  Provinces 
of  Gerona,  L^rida,  Santandcr,  Asturias,  Le6n,  Pa- 
lencii^  BuigOB,  GuadalaianL  Cuenea,  Ciudad  Real, 
Badajos,  CSordova,  and  SeriUe.  The  most  important 
carboniferous  deposits  are  those  of  S.  Juan  de  las 
Abadesas  (Gerona),  Mieres  (Asturias),  Barruelo  and 
Orh6  (Palencia),  Puertollano  (Ciudad  Real),  Bdhnes 
anil  Fj*i)iol  (Cordova),  and  Villanueva  del  Rio  (Sev- 
ille). There  are  ako  dejKjsits  of  anthracite,  lignite, 
ajsphalt,  and  turf,  while  t<prinKS  of  jK'troleum,  though 
not  of  any  importance,  exi^t  in  Barcelona,  Burgos, 
Cadiz,  and  (  iuadalaiara.  On  the  oilier  hand,  suliwur 
Ls  abundant,  its  well  as  common  salt,  and  watetV  inn-* 
preguated  with  sulphates  and  with  tiulphur. 

The  botanical  msovirces  are  abundant  and  various 
— the  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  coric  tree,  tlie pinOi  and  a 
number  of  other  conifers.  Castile  imdmea  a  gwnt 
quantity  of  cereals:  Valencia,  rice,  oranges.  IsmMHL 
antfas  (the  tuber  of  a  variety  of  sedge),  melons,  Mn 
other  fruits  in  immense  variety;  Catalonia,  jpotatoeSi 
oil,  figs,  filbertB,  oarobs,  pom^ran^es,  alfalia;  Mui^ 
qia»  pgysia,  datss»  saffron  etej  Andahiwa,  dl;  Estv^ 
madiira,  paatorage  ete.  ExoeOent  wines  are  produoed 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  the  most  highly  esteemed 
being  thone  of  Jerez,  Malaga,  Mont  ilia  (Andalusia). 
C:irifiena  Araifon*.  N  aMefM  nxs,  Fimja  etc.  The  SOtl 
of  Spain  IB  appurlioued  agriculturally  as  follows: 


Aent. 

Market  Kxrdpiu   391.128 

Orch«rtls   7M.522 

GraiD   32,014.034 

VineyartU   .%-ISO.Slft 

Oli  VP  KTovn   2.00 1 , 705 

Mcwlnwii   !. 803,809 

I'aaturotce   C'.:!)!?.  li^ 

Hiffliwavs  and  «0«d*   J<)7,7r>7 

Mountain   Il.fl08,l»7 

l^ntillctl.  but  fit  (or  KraiitiK   S,264,063 

Wa»tc   4,024.770 

TMd....  
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EnglMMkdt. 

WtK-al   90,167.965 

Bmtimy  47,8I».»13 

MUm  n.«UJBM\ 

OkU   7.345,315 


Wine. 


AwfuA  gallant. 
.....  73,1MT,407 
....Me,712.819 


Ta<«l  praduotioB 


It  is  not  eBfly  to  ascertain  the  uumber  of  bead  of 
aUMsk  bred  in  Spain;  great  pains  an  taken  to  conceal 

the  Htatiatics,  owing  to  the  increase  of  taxation.  The 
following  statement ,  muv  be  taken  as  approximately 
oorn'ct:  horses,  5(K),()<X);  inuli-s.  90(),(XK);  ivwfH, 
9.5<).()00;  cattle,  VJ.ri^Mj.fKM);  shrnp.  1S,(KX),000;  ftoats, 
:{,(M)0,tXX);  hogs,  8,(HK1.()(K).  At  llir  .'11(1  of  the  ('i){lit- 
e«-iJth  ccntun.'  then'  \\<  Tf  1<I,IMX),IMK)  hcml  of  sliccji. 
One  of  tln'  fliii  f  <';iiiscs  of  tIh-  ilcclinc  in  tfii>  rcspiM-t 
was  tlie  laiiMZJition  of  ifligiou>  hmisi-^i.  wliirh  fwu- 
tually  resulteti  in  the  iiiounttiiti  t'lojK's  ilnnidi  d 

It  i«  esliniated  tluit  t)8,UU0,UU)  kilogruinincs  vtj*>.l>^W 
English  toiw,  or  71,H49  American  tons)  of  fish  are 
caught  annually  on  the  sea  ooaats  of  Spain.  Of  this 
quantity  24,0(X),(XM)  kilogranunes  are  salted,  und 
8.000.060  pickled.  The<niMitityeiporiedi8a&^.- 
ObO  kik)sraiiunee  ^8,600  Engfiah  tons,  or  »,060 
AnericMi  Uma). 

WhUe  Spain  doea  not  rank  as  a  manofaetttring  na- 
tion, it  has  important  manufacturea  of  woollen,  cot- 
ton, sift,  Rnen,  and  hempen  textiles;  of  paper,  leather, 
porreliin,  t  ar' lirnw  ;irc,  and  ){la8s;  of  chocolate,  8oap, 
."uid  rlirmuulH.  W  fapontt  are  nisvnufartured  at 
'lolnlo,  Oviedo,  Seville,  Trubia  innlniuKT),  Kibar, 
i'Ias*cncia,  .Sarago«»a,  and  All)m<to  (the  fainous 
Albuccte  Hawy'os,  or  knives).  'I'hen'  are  also  notable 
manufacturer  of  bricks,  glazed  tilcH  {tnulijoai,  and 
other  ceramic  pn)duct8.  The  principal  article?^  of  im- 
portation are  cotton,  wheat,  coal,  tinilxT,  sugar,  salte<l 
oorlfish,  woollen  fabricH,  and  niachincrj-;  of  exporta- 
tion, wine,  oil,  met«l«,  and  other  mineral  products, 
c  >i  k,  and  fruit,  both  dried  and  fresh.  The  principal 
banks  are  the  Bank  of  Spain;  the  Bank  of  Barcelona, 
the  Banco  Hipotecario,  the  Sociedad  Tabacalera  de 
fltipiiUM,  etc  The  niBtHslaaa  maritime  eustom- 
liouM  anitibMe  of  Aguilas,  Alieante,  Abnerfa,  Baree- 
lon»,  Bilbao,  Cadis,  CairiL  Cartagena,  Conmna, 
Gijon.  Cirao  de  VaJencia.  Huelva,  Mahdn,  Ma- 
lag.i,  Pal:iin6«.  Palma  in  Majorca,  Pasajes,  Ribaileo, 
SiiH  .'^oba.slidn,  Santundcr,  Seville,  Tarragona,  Vigo, 
and  \  iiiaroz.  Tlic  first-flass  inland  custom-houses 
are  tbo.-'-  <jf  .Fum^uera,  I'ortlKUi,  Iriin,  Canfranc, 
H«-n:is<jUf.  I'alau,  ^»ll^•nt.  'I'orla,  Lew.  AI6m,  Ho.sost, 
Fargu  d''  Mol«'«,  Dancharinca.  ami  \  alrarlos,  on  the 
Freni'li  frontier,  and,  on  the  I'ortunnese  frontier,  thosi' 
of  Albutuierque,  Uadajo,  Olivenzu,  San  \  irente,  .-M- 
cilntara,  Herrerade  AlcAntara,  Valencia  de  .Mciintara, 
Paimo^o,  Vcrin,  Cadovoe,  Puente  Barjas,  La  Guardia. 
Salvatierra,  Tuy.  Fn-genwla,  Albergueria,  Aldea  del 
Obispo.  Barba  del  Pnerco,  .\lcaAioeB,  Fermoeelle  and 
Pedralva. 

According  to  the  census  for  those  yearn  reapeetive^, 
the  populnuon  of  Spain  was:  15,464,340  in  1857; 
15.6/3.4^1  in  1860;  16,634,345  in  1877: 17^105,682  in 
1H!^7;  IS.  132,475  in  1897;  18^618,088  in  1900.  The 
lAft  of  these  census  ahows  a  distribution  aeoording  to 
m-x  of  9.(M7.821  males  and  9,530,265  females,  an  excess 
of  442,144  females;  there  were  .'),2tH),S16  unmarried 
men,  and  .t.I'W.WK)  unniarrifd  women;  7, 021, .512  mar- 
ried nwn  and  vMJinen;  391,4.'52  widowers  and  8S.S,fi29 
widow.'4  'i-\rvs.^  of  widows  497,177);  condition  not 
aticertained.  'M'tMi  tnon  and  24.'k1  women.  In  regard 
to  age  the  married  pereons  were  divided  ox  follows : 


Betwwn  II  knd  I.';  yeusof  Mti. 
Betwirn  I A  and  20  ye*not»W». 
B«c*wa2l  aiKlUircMof  ass. 


Main. 

11 
3.700 

ue.goa 
nuAm 


350.957 

mjno 


dividsd  as  follows: 

ilaln  FtmaUt, 

B«twMa41aBd463rMHSflraas                   35.291  Kk«17 

Between  46  aadMyvw^  of  asv                     32.549  80,067 

Bet«rorn5lKn<inOyeaniora|i>                     4A,iM6  78,037 

As  to  longevity,  the  figures  were: 

MaU*.  FrmaUt. 

Prnwnslivinsbrtwrrn  71  uudHOyeMHolaae  174.815  1M.504 

IVrwxu  living  between  81  and  90/Mino(  as*    28,076  3S.M8 

IVrwina  livinc  between  91  Mtd  100  ywn  of         1.636  8,018 

Pprwjtia  living  orer  100  yean  o(  B4pi                     28  134 


II.  GovKRNVSNT.— A.  Cvril  and  Military  Organii 
lion. — Spain  was  formed  fay  the  coalition  of  varioua 
states,  which  for  many  oeaiuiies  had  kept  their  own 
names  and  boundariea,  and  had  diifeved  ooosiderably 
in  lami  (the  fueroa),  ouatonob  dwraeteristioBy  and 
methods  of  government.  Theae  atatea  wen:  The 
King<loms  of  Cialicia,  Le^Sn,  Old  and  New  Castile, 
Kstreniadura,  .Andalunia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  the 
Balearic  Isles,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  the  two  prin- 
cipaliti«>a  of  Asturiiis  and  Catalonia,  and  the  Basque 
Provinces.  The  Bourbon.^,  with  their  French  pro- 
pensity to  centralize,  made  the  government  uniform, 
converting  the  ancient  .states  into  so  many  intnulrn- 
ciag,  or  departments.  In  ISlK),  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  intruded  occupant  of  the-  Throne,  divided  Spain 
into  38  department.s,  and  the  present  division,  into 
49  provinces,  was  li-gally  enacted  in  1834.  ^  Tbo 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Galicia  makes  four  provinces: 
Corunna  (or  Corufia),  Lugo,  Oreiwe,  and  Pontevedra. 
The  Principality  of  Asturia^  in  tlie  Province  of  Oviedo. 
Old  Castile  forms  the  eight  provinces  of  Avila,  Se- 
govia. Sovia.  Valladolid,  Pakinoaa,  Buigos,  Logrofio, 
and  8antaader|N«iir  OaatOe^  thoaeof  Madnd,  l^ledo, 
Ciudad  Real^  Omm,  mi  Chtadahjasa.  The  three 
Basque  Provinees  are:  Alava,  Guipiiseoa,  and  Vii- 
cava,  their  reepective  capitjils  being  Vitoria,  .S. 
Sebastian,  and  Bilbao.  Navarre  forms  a  single  prov- 
inee,  with  Pamplona  for  its  capital.  Aragon  is  divided 
into  the  three  Provine<t<  of  Saragosna,  Hucsca,  and 
Teniel;  Catalonia  I'orm.s  those  of  Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, L<^ridu,  and  Cerona;  Le6n,  those  of  1^6n, 
Zamura,  and  Salamanca;  Estremadura,  thos<'  of 
C&cerra  and  Badaioz;  Valencia,  those  of  Alicante  and 
CasteUdn  de  la  Plana;  Murcia,  those  of  Murcia  and 
Albacete.  Andalusia  forms  the  eight  Provinoea  of 
Cordova,  Almerfa,  (>ranada,  Malaga.  Jaen,  Cadiiy 
Huelva  and  Seville.    The  Balearic  Islee  form 


province,  with  Palma  for  its  capital;  the  CanarieOy 
aDothcVt  with  Las  Palmas  for  its  oa|^t«L  This  divi- 
sion has  many  inconveniences:  it  is  iU'^dapted  to 
historical  analysis;  it  is  extremely  unequal,  some  prov- 
inces being  three  times  ss  large  ss  othen.  Moreover, 
it  does  not  fit  in  witti  the  eookaiastieal  OTganiaatfam 
of  the  count r>'. 

.\t  the  head  of  esich  prnvinre  i-  ;i  po\Trn<)r, 
the  olhce  Ix^ing  both  administrative  ami  [niiitn  al  m 
character,  and  one  of  the  few  the  incumbent.^  nf  whii  h 
clumge  with  the  changes  of  {K)litical  p.artit-s  in  [Miwcr. 
.SubitH't  to  the  civil  jrovemor  are  all  the  departments 
of  the  provincial  iulmini.stration;  the  Kxchequer, 
presiiled  over  by  a  delegate,  the  Police,  etc.  The 
civil  governor  abto  wields  authority  over  the  civil 
"  facidtativc  corps",  as  they  are  called — the  cnnims  ra 
of  highways,  forests,  and  mines,  and  the  agricultural 
expcrtA — as  well  as  over  public  instruction,  charities, 
and  so  on.  Each  province  is  divided  into  muniei- 
palitiea,  whieh  are  aovemed  by  munieqMl  oouneila 
(ovwitemien/M),  wifb  «a  aiadit,  w  nutyor,  tbo 
hMdof  eaehayun^omimfo.  Eaehalealdeia  dependant 
on  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  in  his  turn  flon- 
trols  the  ofliciala  of  his  own  municipal  government. 
The  total  number  of  municipalities  ami  aynntamien- 
lon  in  Spain  ia  9290.  Ever>'  village  not  large  enough 
to  form  a  municipality  hjis  a  sub-mayor  {alcnUe 
pedaneo),  governing  the  village  in  dependence  upon 
tlM  ainmlamimt9  of  tin  nninidpality  of  wliiflh  it 
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forms  a  part.  Tli<?  (henries  of  Centralism  luwc  made 
the  muniripal  ayiinlarnu-nlus  orKiins  of  tlic  mitral 
political  (>uwfr;  liut  m  practice  these  bodien  aspire 
to  be  really  rfpnm-ntative,  each  of  it.s  own  eoinmiinity, 
in  relation  to  the  (jovernment,  and  this  forms  the 
programme  of  the  Municipal  Autuiioiny  movement. 

The  central  Ciovemroent  is  administerod  by  the 
varioiis  ministerial  offices  and  the  bureaux  dependent 
upon  them.  Theec  ministerial  offices  are:  the  PMsi* 
mncy  of  the  Couoeil  of  Ministers,  with  its  admiius- 
tntive  corps;  the  MinisbT  of  State,  with  the  dipb- 
matic  and  consukr  eoeps^  tM  corps  of  intenmCen^  mod 
the  auxiliarv  admidstmtive  corpe^;  the  Ministry  of 
Grace  and  Justice,  which  has  charge  of  ecclesiastical 
relations,  of  the  judges,  notaries,  registrars  of  prop- 
erty, clerks  (c^rnbfiiMs),  and  relators,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  prisons  umi  penal  establishments;  the  Mini;*- 
tiy  of  UnarK'c,  nr  (iic  ]".\<  lir(|iiiT  {H (urienda) ,  which 
controls  the  adnuni-,trat ion  of  tlie  riiHtoms,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  State,  and  the  exaniiriers  of  accounts, 
besides  itn  own  spi-cial  adiiiinistrativc  bureau.  The 
Miniateriit  de  CiohiTnacicjn  (equivjilent  tn  Hume 
Oflire  or  Deijartinenl  of  the  Interior)  has  charne  of 
public  health  and  the  Police,  a-s  well  as  the  PostJil 
and  Telegraph  Bc^^'ioee,  and  public  charities.  The 
Miidstry  of  Public  Instnistion  and  Fine  Arts  has  charge 
of  the  archives,  librariee,  copyright  {propiedad  litera- 
ria),  geographical,  topographical,  and  astronomi- 
eal  workers,  indepenidieint  industrial  enterprises, 
and  state  professors  and  teachers.  The  Minis- 
tiy  of  Pabne  Wotica  oontvois  the  state  engineers 
aad  eMcdeea  iinMrviiion  oivw  highways,  mines, 
agriculture,  mamtraetuns  and  oonunertse,  and  forests, 
beiides  speeiAl  administration.  The  Ministry  of  War 
liae  diarge  of  all  that  relates  to  national  defence;  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  of  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Nav}',  both  a.s  to  material  and  men  Tin-  Minis- 
terio  de  I'ltramar  (Mini.str)'  of  th<'  Colonies)  has 
ceased  to  exist  sinre  the  lo.s.s  of  the  colonies. 

The  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  Spain  is 
carried  on  by  judges  of  first  iiwtance,  territorial 
courts  (awlicnciax)  of  wfond  inst^ince,  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  at  Ma<lrid,  to  which  causes 
of  great  importance  are  taken  in  the  last  instance. 
There  are  nfteen  territorial  courts,  or  juriwlictions 

feiienaas):  (1)  at  AJbacete;  (2)  Barcelona;  (3) 
gos;  (4)  Cdceres;  (5)  Corunna;  (6)  Granada; 
f7)  Madrid:  (8)  Oviedo;  (9)  Pahna  (Majorca); 
(10)  Las  Palmas  (Canary  Islands);  (11)  Pamplona; 
(12)  Seville;  (18)  Valencia;  (14)  Valladfllid;  and 
(15)  Sara^iosBa.  Of  tiiese  jariedietions  (1)  eouprises 
the  Provmoes  of  Albaoete  (eight  judicial  districts, 
eighty-five  ayuntamientoa),  Ciudad  Real  (ten  judi- 
cial districts),  Cuenca  (eight  districts),  and  Murcia 
(ten  districts);  (2)  of  Barcelona  (seventeen  districts), 
Gerona  isix  district.s),  I^t^rida  (eight  ilistricts;,  and 
Tarrafiona  (eight  district-s) ;  of  Alava  (three  dis- 
tru  Is  ,  Burgos  (twelve  (listricts),  Logrofio  (nine 
distri<t.-f),  Sanfander  (eleven  districts),  S^iria  (five 
districts),  and  Biscay  (live  di.stricts);  (4)  of  Biwlajoz 
(fifteen  district.s),  and  CAcen-s  (thirt<'«»n  di.stricts); 
(.5)  of  C^irunna  (fourteen  district.s i,  Lugo  (eleven  di.s- 
tricts), Orensc  (eleven  districts),  and  Pontevedra 
(t'leven  districts);  (6)  of  Almerla  (ten  districts), 
Granada  (fifteen  districts),  Jat^n  (thirteen  districts)^ 
and  Malaga  (fifteen  districts) ;  (7)  of  Avila  (six  d» 
triets).  Guadalajara  (nine  districts),  Madrid  (seven- 
teen aistriets),  Segovia  (five  districts),  and  Toledo 
(twdve  distriete):  (S)  eomfirises  the  single  provinoe  oi 
Oviedo,  divided  into  ffiteen  districts;  (fi)  comprises 
the  Balearic  Isles,  with  six  districts;  (10)  the  seven 
districts  of  the  Canary  Islands;  (11)  the  l*rovinces  of 
Guipuzcoa  ^fciiir  ilistricts),and  Navarre  (five  districts) ; 
(12  I  of  Cadi/  (  I'imrtecn  districts),  Cordova  (seventeen 
riistrictsl,  lluelva  (six  distrifts;,  and  Si'\-ille  (fourti'en 
districts);  (13)  of  AUcantu  (fourteen  districts),  Cas- 
teUon  Ohm  districts),  and  Vakneia  (twen1gr-«ne 
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districts);  (14)  of  Leon  (ten  districts),  Palencia 
(seven  di.strict.s),  Salamanca  (ciglit  districts),  \'al- 
ladolid  eleven  districts),  and  Zamora  (eight  districts); 
(1.5)  of  Huesca  (eight  districts),  Teruel  (ten  districts), 
and  Sarago8.sa  (thirteen  districts). 

The  Peninsula  and  its  adjacent  islands  arc  divided 
into  fourteen  ndiitary  districts,  or  captaincies-general 
(eapiianiaa  aengrales):  New  Castile,  Catalonia,  An- 
dalusia, Valencia,  Gaiicia,  Aragon,  (iranada,  Old 
Castile,  Elstremadura,  Navarre,  Burgoo,  the  Baeqiia 
District,  the  Balearic,  and  the  Canaiy  IsHiida.  Eadi 
difltriot  ia  commanded  by  a  lieutcoairt  auiiuml  with 
liie  tide  of  eaptain-general,  to  wiwiD  aU  tae  troops  in 
the  district,  and  all  p^wns  connected  with  the  anny, 
are  subject.  A  general  of  division,  called  the 
segundo  cabo  (second  chief),  t.aki  s  liis  i)I;i<  e  in  cjus*'  of 
absence  or  illness,  and  is  also  the  military  niivemor  of 
the  chief  province  of  the  district  There  is  also  a 
commander-in-chief  at  C^-iita,  whu  is  mif  dependent 
upon  any  district  comniaiuler.  Each  civil  jinivince 
al.HO  forms  a  milit.iry  government,  usuidly  commanded 
by  a  general  of  brigade  or,  in  the  case  of  the  principal 
ones,  by  a  general  of  division.  Every  fortress  or 
l)laee  of  high  strategic  imiwrtuncc  constitutes  a  sjx'cial 
mihtarv'  government  under  a  comandanU  de  pkua. 

B.  Ecaesiojstictxl  Organiuttion. — Sftsin  is  divided  h»> 
to  the  following  ecclesiastical  provinces:  I.  Burgos; 
II.  Granada;  111.  Santiago;  Saragossa;  V.  Seville; 
VI.  Tarraamna:  VII.  Toledo:  VIU.  Valencia;  IX.  Vair 
bdolid.  By  the  Concordat  of  1861  it  was  agreed 
that  eudit  aeea  ahoukl  be  ■MMpteseod.  These  eight 
w«m:  MbtamdiL  Baibaetro,  Geata,  Oodad  Rodrigo, 
Ivisa,  SolsoOa,  Tenerife,  and  Tudela.    (See  msp.) 

I.  (i)The  Archdiocese  of  Burgos  {Bxargenns),  erected 
in  9.*^,  in.'ule  metropolitan  by  .Mfon.so  numbers 
1220  piirishes,  47  rural  deauerieH,  in  the  rnivincew  of 
Burgos,  Santander,  Palencia,  and  Soria.  (2)  The 
Di()c<'j«c  of  Calaliorra  and  I.a  Calzada  (('(lUiijurrttana) 
is  of  Apostohc  origin.  It  ha.s  2t)()  parishes,  47  rural 
dennerii^i,  in  the  I^nivince^  of  l/ogrofio  and  Navarre. 
hy  till-  iirnvisioiLs  <>i  the  Cuiiconiat  its  capital  shoidd 
ha%e  hifu  transferred  to  Logroiio,  but,  owing  to  dif- 
ficulties which  ju^ose,  it  is  at  present  (1910)  adminis- 
tertni  by  the  Archbishop  of  Buraos.  (3)  The  Diocese 
of  Le6n  {LrffiimcMis),  founded^ in  the  third  century, 
has  345  parishes,  37  rural  dcaneriee,  in  the  Provinoea 
of  Ledn,  VaUadolid,  and  Oviedo.  (4)  The  Diocese 
of  Osma  (fixomemi*)  is  of  ApoBtoUe  origin.  It  waa 
suppressed  on  account  of  the  Anh  invasion,  and 
restored  in  the  ninth  eentainr.  II  numbefa  340 
parishes,  28  rural  deaneries,  In  the  lYavhices  of  Soria 
and  Burgos.  (5)  The  Diocese  of  Palencia  {PalefXf 
Una),  founded  in  the  third  centur>',  has  345  parishes, 
24  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Palencia, 
Valladolid,  and  Biu-gos.  (tV)  The  Diocese  of  San- 
tuiiiier  \S<itU(indcrien.':i  :,  ererteit  in  the  year  13.54, 
luus  12.")  [)arishef<,  20  rural  deaneries,  neiu-ly  all  in  the 
siirne  priivince.  (7)  The  Dioces*-  of  Vitoria  (I'tc- 
tnrn  ti.sis).  en  -  te,I  in  ls(V2,  pursuant  to  the  Concordat 
of  1S51,  has    ;u  i>anshes,  36  runl  deamrics,  in  the 

threi?  Ba.s(pie  provinces. 

II.  (1)  The  .Vrchdiocese  of  Gr.anada  (Gmmotensis), 
of  very  ancient  origin,  was  restored  and  made  met- 
ropolitan by  the  Catholic  suvcreigD8  In  14S2.  It 
numbers  182  pari-shes,  13  rural  deancriee,  nearly  all 
in  the  Provinces  of  Granada  and  Almerfa.  (2)  Th» 
Diocese  of  Almeria  (AhneriaiMs).  of  very  ancient 
origin,  was  restored  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  It 
has  66  parishes!,  7  deaueriea»  in  the  provinee 
of  the  same  name.  (S)  The  Diocese  of  Gartagoi*- 
Murcia  (Carlaginientit)  ia  of  unknown  origin. 
Urban  IV  restored  it  and  fixed  its  see  in  Murcia.  It 
li.as  i:54  parishi-s,  17  rural  <le,ineries,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Murcia.  .\licante.  .\lmeria,  .iiui  .\lbacete.  (4) 
The  Diocese  of  (  iuadi.X  ( .1  rr(,'(j;i/7 1  founded  by  St. 
Torouatus  in  the  first  century,  restored  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  hae  61  paiiriie%  6  rural 
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deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  AlmeHa  and  Granada. 
(5)  The  Diocese  of  Ja^n  (Oienen^iit),  of  very  ancient 
oriKin,  was  reHtore*!  by  Innocent  IV  in  1249.  It 
numbers*  119  parifthea,  12  rural  deaneries,  in  its  own 
province.  ((J)  The  Diocese  of  Malaga  (Malacitana) 
dates  from  the  Apostolic  period  and  was  restored  by 
the  Catholic  Sovereigns.  It  has  131  parishes,  17 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Malaga.  CAdiz, 
and  Seville,  and  the  African  posseaaions  of  Spain 
(MeliUa). 

III.  (I)  The  Archdiocese  of  Santiago,  or  of  Com- 
postela  (ConifiosteUana)  is  of  Apostolic  origin.  It  has 
78.S  pariiUies,  36  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of 
Corunna  and  Pontevedra.  (See  Compostela.)  (2) 
The  Diocese  of  Lugo  (Lucen- 
sis),  founded  in  the  thini  cen- 
tury and  restored  by  Alfonso  I 
in  T.i9,  nunibers  »>47  parishes,  40 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Lugo  and  Pont«vedra.  (3) 
The  Diocese  of  Mondoftedo 
{Mindonennu],  of  which  noth- 
ing is  known  esu-lier  than  the 
sixth  century,  its  see  having 
boon  established  at  Mondoftedo 
bv  Dor^a  I'rrat-a,  has  277  p&r- 
ishes,  IS  rural  deaneriw,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Lugo  atid  Corufta. 
(4 )  The  Diocese  of  ( )rense  (.4  u- 
rieriM),  of  ver>'  ancient,  some 
say  ApoBtolic,  origin,  has  HIQ 
parishes,  30  rural  deaneries, 
neurlv  all  in  its  own  pmvince. 
(.1 )  T\ie  Diocese  of  Oviixlo  {(he- 
Unsu)  apfiears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  nitith  century,  al- 
though some  attribute  t«  it  a 
hight-r  antiquity.  It  numb«Ts 
9«iy  parishes,  78  niral  deaneries, 
in  its  own  province  and  a  part 
of  Le<in.  («)  The  Diocese  of 
Tuy  [Tudensis)  is  of  Apostolic 
origin.  It  has  276  parishes,  14 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Orense  and  Pontevedra. 

IV.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of 
Saragossa  (C>rsaraugii*lana), 
founditl  in  the  first  ccntur>',  re- 
atort-ti  in  1 1 17,  made  metropol- 
itan in  li;W,  has  370  parislies, 
15  rural  deaneries,  in  its  own 
province  and  that  of  Teruel.  (2) 
The  Diocitieof  Barbastro  (Bfir- 
haittrm»i»),  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Pedro  I  of  Aragon  (1094- 
1 104 1 .  is  to  be  reunited,  in  pursuance  of  the  Concordat, 
with  the  Diocese  of  lliiesca,  from  which  it  wasseparatea 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  It  numbers  \TA  parishes,  10  ru- 
ral deaneries,  in  the  Province  of  Iluesca.  (3)  The  Dio- 
cese of  Iluesca  (Oacensit)  dates  from  the  first  century 
and  was  restored  in  1086.  It  has  167  parishes,  9 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Iluesca  and 
Saragf)?**,  (4)  The  Diocese  of  Jaca  (Jacenns), 
erect»-«l  by  Don  Ramiro  of  Aragon  (eleventh  century) 
•nd  separatetl  in  1575,  has  70  parishes,  8  rural  «lean- 
eries,  m  the  I^rovinces  of  Uuesca,  Baragossa,  and 
Navarre.  (5)  The  Diocese  of  Pamplona  {Pamjhlo- 
nertMis)  is  of  Ap«»8t<>lic  origin,  its  first  bisliop  having 
been  St.  Fenninus.  It  has  567  parishes,  21  rural 
fieaoeries,  in  the  Province  of  Navamv  (6)  The  Dio- 
eese  of  Tarazona  {Turiaaonensis)  dates  from  the 
Gothic  period  and  was  restored  in  1115.  It  has  138 
parishes,  9  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Lo- 
poAo,  Navarre,  and  S-aragoasa.  (7)  T}>e  Diocese  of 
Teruel  iTurulrnaix),  foundiKi  in  1577  at  the  petition 
of  Philip  II,  has  96  pari.shes,  5  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.    Its  jurisdiction  now  in- 
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eludes  that  of  Albarracin.  (8)  The  Diocese  of  Tudela 
(Tutden»i»)  has  had  but  four  bishops,  the  last  conse- 
crated in  1819.  It  was  8uppresse<i  by  the  Concordat, 
and  its  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Tarazona. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church  and  26  parishes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Navarre. 

V.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of  Seville  {llispalenxig) 
dates  from  the  thinI  ccntur>',  and  was  restored  by  St. 
Ferdinand  in  124.^.  It  has  270  parishes,  21  rural 
deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Seville,  Huelva,  Cadiz, 
and  Malaga.  (2)  The  Diocese  of  Baidajoz  (Pneermia) 
is  8up{x>scd  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin,  although  there 
is  no  documentary  proof  of  its  existence  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century.  It  has  136  parishes^  13  rural 
deaneries,  in  the  provmce  of  the 
same  name.  (3)  The  Diocese  of 
Cadiz-Ceuta  (6'rt*/t^ami)  found- 
ed by  Alfonso  X  in  12ftl,  has 
32  parishes,  6  rural  deaneries,  in 
its  own  province  and  Ceuta. 
(4)  The  Diocese  of  the  Canaries 
(Canariensis)  erecte<i  by  Inno- 
cent VII  in  1406,  has  42  par- 
ishes, 5  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  (See  Canary 
Islands.)  (5)  The  Diocese  of 
Cortlova  {Corduhennis),  dating 
from  the  first  ccntun,*,  has  124 
parishes,  17  rural  deaneries,  in 
the  Provinces  of  (Cordova  and 
BadajoB.  (6)  Tlie  Diocese  of 
Tenerifc  {Sivariensis),  erected 
in  1819  by  Pius  VIII,  is  to  be 
incorjKjrated,  according  to  the 
Concordat,  with  that  of  the 
Canaries.  Its  see  is  at  \j& 
guna  (Palma)  and  it  numbers 
62  ^)arisheB,  10  rund  deaneries. 

VI.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of 
Tarragona  {TnrracmrnsU)  was 
erected  in  the  first  century,  and 
disputes  with  Toledo  the  right 
of  primacy .  It  was  restored  by 
Kam6n  lierenguer.  Count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1088,  and  num- 
bers I.'jO  parishes,  6  rural  dean- 
eries, in  the  Provinces  of  Tar- 
ragona and  Ldrida.  (2)  'I1ie 
Diocese  of  Barcelona  (Harcino- 
nenais)  is  believe<l  to  be  of 
Ap<)stolic  origin,  and  was  re- 
8tore<l  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
Ram6n  Berenguer.  By  a  recent 
concession  of  the  Holy  See,  its 
bishop  wears  the  pallium,  like  a 
metropolitan.  It  has  231  pari-shes,  10  rural  deanerii'S. 
in  the  Provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  I/rida,  and 
Gerona.  (3)  The  Diocese  iif  Gerona  ((Icrundmsis) 
dates  from  the  third  century,  and  wiis  restore*!  in  the 
eighth.  It  has  363  parishes  in  the  Provinces  of  Ge- 
rona and  Barcelona.  (4)  The  Diocese  of  ly<^rida 
(Ilerdervna)  is  one  of  the  mo.st  ancient  in  Spain.  It 
numbers  249  parishes,  12  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
Provinces  of  I^-rida  and  Huesca.  (5)  The_  Diocese 
of  Solsona  (Eicrhonensi*)  was  erecte<l  in  1.593,  sup- 
pressed by  the  ('oncordat,  and  again  constituted  as 
an  Apostolic  administration  with  a  titular  bi.shop. 
It  has  162  parisht-s,  11  rural  ileaneries,  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Barcelona,  I/'ri<la,  ami  Gerona.  (6)  The 
Diocese  of  Tortosa  (Drrlu.tensis),  believed  to  be  of 
Apostolic  origin,  reston-d  in  1141,  has  l.")9  parishes,  12 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinc<>s  of  Tarrag»)na,  Te- 
ruel, and  Ciistell6n.  The  Concordat  pn>vi<lc-s  for  the 
transfer  of  its  capital  to  Ca-stellAn  <ie  la  Plana.  (7) 
The  Diocese  of  Trgel  (UrgrllrnxiM)  is  yer>-  ancient, 
and  its  bi.shop  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Valleys  of  .■An- 
dorra.   It  has  395  parishes,  19  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
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Province*  of  L^rida  jiiid  Gerona  and  in  the  Republic  by  Alfonso  I,  the  Grfiit.  in  901.    It  nunalxrs  286 

of  Antiorrii.    (S)  The  Diorf.s<-  of  Virh  (Virensis),  ia  parishes,  19  niml  (Ichihtu-h,  in  the  provincf  <>f  the 

the  ancient  Aununa,  was  erected  in  713,  and  r<«tored  aiuuv  nanu'.    H\i  Tln'  Dioooso  of  Sogovia  iS>yonen- 

by  Ludovico  Pio,  and,  later,  by  Vifredo  the  Hairy,  m)  wa»>  i-rtrtwi  m  the  time  of  the  Goths  and  restored 

Count  of  Barcelona.    It  haa  248  nariahee,  11  rural  by  Alfonso  VI.    It  ha«  276  parifthes,  15  rmaJ  deaner* 

deaneries,  in  the  Provincea  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  and  ies,  in  the  Frovinoee  of  S^ovio,  Avila,  and  V'allado- 

Tarragona.  lid.    (7)  The  Diocese  of  Zamora  (Zamorenais)  waa 

VII.  (1)  Thr  Archdiflceso  of  Toledo  {Toktana),  founded  in  Um  year  906,  It  hu  285  jMrabca,  13 
erected  in  the  firtit  century,  had  for  ita  fintoidiop  St.  rural  deaoeriM,  in  t]wProviDeeB«fZ«nMf» and  Vdb>- 
Eugeniua.  In  the  fifth  oentury  Uie  Ke  wm  made  doM. 

metropolhaa,  and  after  the  IteoooqiMBlHbeMinetlie  Prriim  thrtr  ninr  rrnriniTiM.  thiirn  in  thn  fTtonoM 

priiwipal  aee  of  tlie  ftwkw.  The  aMbdjoeew  flan-  Fkiomte  of  the  four  mttitaiy  ovden,  or  of  Gitidad- 

taioB  442  parMiea  divided  into  20  nind  deancirieB,  and  Kcal  (€^mtuut$).  which  waa  «rMted  as  vere  mdHut 

covers  the  Province  of  Toledo  and  part  of  thaw  of  by  the  Bull  "Ad  Apostolicum",  put  into  exmition  by 

Ja<^n,  Guadalajara,  and  C&cerca.    (2)  The  DiooeMof  the  Decree  of  August,  1876.    It  hius  115  puriHlu-s,  in 

Coria  (Ctiunen^isi  existed  as  early  as  the  year  689  11  rural  deaneries. 

and  was  restored  in  1142  by  Alfonso  VIII.    It  com-  The  privilen(>i  e<  clesia«ticjil  juri.sdirtions  are  the 

prises  124  parishes,  diviiifil  into  11  rural  deaneries,  in  .\ix>stoiic  Nunciature  and  the  Su|>rorne  Tribunal  of 

the  Provincea  of  Cdceres,  Salamanca,  and  BR<iaji>«.  the  Kota,  btJth  at  Ma<irid,  and  the  t'hapel  Itoy^ 

(3)  The  Diocese  of  Cuenea  (Coruftunxia^  wim  ere<  t<»d  (Clero  de  ta  Rail  ('npilln  y  I'/ilnniomo],  with  a  grand 

in  1179  by  Pope  Lucius  III.    It  has  '.VlCy  j)arihhes,  in  almoner  (mpelian  mayor]  to  Hif<  Majesty,  honorary 

12  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Pn)vinreH  of  t'uenca  and  rliaplains,  etc.    The  military  chaplains  are  viiuler  the 

Guadalajara.    (4)  The   Dioce^^'   of   Madrid- Alcaic  iunmlicliou  of  a  Vicar-Goneral  of  the  Army  and  Na\'>'. 

{MatrUm«M-Comjdvlen»is)  w  iw  er«ctod  by  the  Bull  of  There  are  four  dcpiltijr  vicars  and  a  proportionate 

7  March,  1885,  in  puTHuancc  of  the  Concordat  of  1851.  number  of  chaplaine-gnMnd,  and  first-class  and  see* 

It  has  232  parishes,  divided  into  18  rural  deaneries,  in  ond-class  chaplains. 

the  Provinoe  of  Madrid.   (5)  The  Diooese  of  Plar  Notwithirtanding  t&e  meaaurea  of  disamortiiatkio 

aeocia  (Plaemtina),  erected  io  1190  by  Atfoiuo  VIII,  ivludi  have  deprived  them  of  their  .property,  and  tike 

has  aOO  peridte^  «Hvided  fnlo  14  nmd  deaneries,  in  geaeral  exputston  ^ected  a  second  tame  by  we  Revo- 

tlie  Provinee  of  Ctfeerea,  Salamanca,  Badajos,  and  ration  of  1808,  tlie  religfanis  orders  of  ooth  aeiee 

Avila.    (6)  The  Diocese  of  SigQensa  (Saffunlina)  ex-  prosper  and  ihwsoss  many  cstablisliments  in  Spain, 

istcd  in  the  time  of  the  Goths,  and  wa"  reftored  by  ()wing,  however,  to  their  anomalous  legal  position,  it 

Alfonso  VIII.    It  hius  .'i")0  parishtw,  IS  im  .1  deaner-  is  exfreniely  diflicult  t'    it  vii  i  ^tafi^tic8  of  them,  al- 

ies,  in  the  Provinct**  of  Guadalajara,  .Sarjigofvsa,  and  thoujjh  an  approximation  rniiy  ix'  made.   The  Lib- 

Soria.  t  rals  a.s,icrt  that,  since  the  Cwuurdiit  of  l.s.')l.  only 

VIII.  (1)  The  Archdioc«ie  of  Valencia  (Valenlinn)  (lire<"  religious  orders  of  men  have  any  rijtht  to  he  ad- 
erected  m  the  third  century,  and  resti.riNl  by  Jaime  1,  mitted  to  the  coimtry,  while  the  ConK«T\atives  and 
the  Conqueror,  in  VJiW,  h:\s  'MA  jiansiuw,  2o  rural  Cathohcs  in  general  understand  that  the  (  onconlat 
deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Alicante,  Valencia,  and  places  these  three  orders  in  a  privileged  [jositioti,  but 
Castell6n.  (2)  The  Diocese  of  ivi«a  {Ebwierusis)  is  t«  admits  all  the  other  orders  conformably  with  tlie  pro- 
be merged  in  that  of  Majorca,  pursuant  to  the  Con-  \  isions  of  the  canon  law  to  which  its  stipulations  are 
OOldat.  It  has  37  p.irishes.  (3)  The  Diocese  of  subject.  In  lfK>3  the  religious  orders  in  Spain  num- 
Mejorea  (Majoric  usi^'i]  was  erected  by  Jaime,  the  bered  597  communities  of  men  and  2463  communit  lea 
Conqueror^  in  1229.  The  sec  is  at  Palma,  and  ita  of  women.  The  number  of  male  reli^us  was  10,690; 
incorporation  with  the  Diocese  of  Ivisa  u  provided  of  feowle  ¥ij03O'  These  communities  were  divided, 
ftv  by  the  Conflonlal.  It  haa  60  periiAefc  7  nnal  aoeoidiQg  to  the  duef  object  of  their  inatitutioii^  ae 
deanema,  in  the  Baleario  Idea.  (4)  The  Ewoeae  of  foilbin:— 

Minorca  (Minoriceniiis),  erected  in  1795,  has  its  see  at  rommumo^ 

Ciudadela  and  numbers  14  parishes.    (5)  The  Diocese  ^        ,  .                               Mm.   o/  •»  <  ;;.<i«. 

of  oriiiueia  {Orioirtmsj  wius  erect .xi  in  1  .^>(^} .  1 1.^  s(h-  rhnru Tio  woAi!?. 39  low 

elioulil,  by  the  termH  of  the  Concordat,  be  trans-    Ti-mciinf  294  717 

ferre< I  to  Alicante.    It  ha.-s  tj<)  parishes,  11  rural  dean-  HS^S?^"'* " M 

erics,  in  the  Provinces  of  .Mic.Hnte.  Valencia,  and  Al-   "   

mcria.    ((i)  The  Diocese  of  .Se^^orbe  (S<  ijolirirnm-g)  Ttotsl...   A07  M6S 

founded  in  the  time  of  theGoth.'^,  re^itored  in  1171.  ancl 

again  in  1245,  has  65  parishes,  7  runil  deaneries,  in  Of  late  years  there  hafl  been  a  notable  increa.>ie  in 

the  Provinces  of  Castell6n,  Valencia,  and  I'enicl.  these  figures,  hut  statistics  are  not  obtainable.  The 

IX.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of  Valladolid  (VaUigo-  most  numerous  orders  are  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans, 
letono)  was  founded  in  1586  and  ber  ame  metropoli-  Capuchins,  Augustinians,  Piarista,  Missionariee of  the 
tan  in  1859.  It  has  93  parirfMa,  9  rural  deaneries,  in  Heart  of  Mar>-,  Bnithers  of  the  CSlrietian  Sehoole, 
^e  province  of  the  same  name.    (2)  The  Diocese  of  Marist  Brothers,  and  La7.ari«stH. 

Atforga  (Aaturieenna)  is  of  Apostolic  origin,  and  was  C.  Education. — Three  educational  grades  are  recog- 

reatewed  by  Alfonao  I  in  747.  Ithaafi82p«rtahcaand  niaed:  tlie  higher,  intcnnediate,  and  primary'.  Hi^i«' 

18  rural  (Ksneriee  in  the  Ftaviheee  of  Leon,  Sbunoro.  education  a  divided  into  aeademieal  {facuUatiDa}  and 

and  Oreose,   (3)  The  Dioeeee  of  Avila  (AbulensiM)  technical  (spmaD:  the  former  of  thbee  dividoM  |e 

was  erected  by  St.  Secundus  in  Apostolic  times,  and  taught  in  the  universities,  with  tiieh"  faonitieB  of  bw, 

restoreii  after  the  Arab  invasion,  by  Alfonso  VI.    It  phiiowphy  and  letters,  sciences,  medicine,  and  phar- 

ha-i  3.59  parishes,  divided  into  20  nirnl  dranerits,  in  macy.    Technical  etlucation  is  given  in  the  special 

the  Provinces  of  Avila,  Toledo,  and  V'.all.idolid .    (4;  nrhools  of  engineering,  architect vire,  veterinary  sur- 

The  Diocese  of  Giudad  HcKlriRo  [Cii  )l<itcti.-<i.*'.  founded  nery,  and  manual-training,  and  in  the  military  schools, 

by  -Mexander  III,  in  117.').  is  one  of  those  su|)pressed  Tlicre  are  three  schools  of  industrial  enginci-rinn 

under  the  (Vmcdrdat,  il.s  territ^iry  liaviiig  be<  ti  added  I ini'duuiics,  chemintrv',  and  electricity),  at  Madrid, 

to  that  of  Salamanca  since  18S4  imder  an  .Apostfilic  Barcelona,  and  Hilbtui.    .At  Madrid  are  alf^>  <  -  Ihh  ] 

administrator  with  episcopal  character.    It  has  InO  of  civd  en^ritiei-rinj;  [Kscudn  dr  Tngmirrm  de.  i  (innnoK, 

parishes,  11  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Province  of  Sala-  Cnfuil'  >  ij  I'm  rlns  :  .  a  s<  hool  of  mine?<,  and  a  sch(K)l  of 

manca.   (5)  The  Diocese  of  Sakunanca  (StUmantiF-  aaricultur&  while  at  thcEscorialisascboolof  forestiy 

CMUiv)  datca  from  the  lint  oenluiy,  and  «ae  reetored  (feeuela  at  Ingemavt  y  (b  Afenlw).  There  an 
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■chouU  c)f  architecture  at  Madrid  and  at  Baroelona; 
vetennary  schools  at  Madrid,  Sarasossa,  Ix>on,  Cor- 
dova, and  Santiago  (Corunna).  There  are  fourteen 
Government  schools  of  commerce,  besides  many  in- 
dependent ones  under  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  Marists,  Jesuits,  etc.  Manual-training 
schools  (EacueUu  de  arte*  6  indiuilria»,  or  de  arles  y 
oficioe)  are  of  recent  oripn  in  Spain;  the  national 
govemment  maintains  thirteen  of  them  and  gives 
subventions  to  many  others  which  are  supported  by 
the  municipidities  or  pro\nncial  governmentH.  There 
ar«  also  schools  of  the  &i\e  arts,  conservatories  of 
music,  etc.  The  mihtiu^'  schools  are:  at  Guadala- 
jara, for  the  Engineers;  at  Segovia,  for  the  Artillery; 
at  Valladolid,  for  the  Cavalry;  at  Toledo,  for  the 
Infantry;  at  .\vila,  for  the  Army  Service  Corps  (Ad- 
miniatracidn  Hilar) ;  at  Madrid,  for  the  Army  Med- 
ical Corps;  and  again  at  Madrid,  for  the  Staff  {Eslado 
Mayor).  Other  institutions  for  military  education 
an»  the  College  of  the  Guaniias  Civiles,  at  Valdemoro, 
that  of  the  Carabineros,  at  the  Esoorial,  etc.  The 
schools  of  naval  engineering  and  of  marine  artillery 
are  at  S.  Fernando  (Cadis).  There  are  schools  and 
nautical  institutes  for  the  merchant  marine,  the 
practical  examinations  Ix'ing  under  the  8uper\'ision 
of  the  naval  authjirities.  IV'paration  for  teaching 
in  the  upper  branches  of  literature  is  given  in  the 
normal  schools  esitabliKhe*!  in  the  pn)vincial  capitals; 
the  degrees  are  Maesiro  Elemeiitnl,  Maestro  Suiterior, 
and  Maestro  Sortnal.  A  higher  school  of  p"dagogy 
has  recently  been  opened  at  Mwlrid. 

F>cU'siastical  education,  since  the  suppresMion  of 
the  theological  facultit-s  in  the  universities,  ha.**  Ix'cn 
given  in  the  conciliar  .seminarii*  establishwl  in  all  the 
dicHWs,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
some  <lioceses  there  are  also  lesser  seminaries,  which 
prepare  students  for  the  greater.  The  universities 
now  in  existence  an*:  Maiirid  (fonnerly  AlcaW),  Sal- 
amanca, Barcelona,  CJranada,  Seville,  N'alladolid, 
Valencia,  Sjiragosaa,  Santiago,  and  Oviedo.  In  the 
last-named  the  only  faculty  in  operation  is  that  of 
law.  There  are  intermetliate  sch«K)l8  in  all  the  pro- 
vincial capit^ds,  as  well  as  others  in  certain  other 
loealities— Baeia,  Cabra,  Kigueras,  Ciijf^n,  Jvrez, 
Mahon,  and  Keus.    The  number  of  Government 

Erimary  schools  is  very  inadequate;  the  deficiency, 
owever,  is  compensated  by  the  numlier  of  private 
an<l  religious  institutions.  By  the  School  Census  of 
li>03,  there  were  in  Spain  altogether  31,838  schools 
(20.324  for  boys;  10,970  for  girls;  544  for  infants). 
The  following  statistics  of  pupils  arc  taken  from  the 


Census  of  1900: 

Boy».  Oirt: 

I^JpiU  of  the  m«c  u(  5%'««ra   223.019  2I4.A73 

PupiU  of  the  Me  o(  d  yvmn   2M.174  215.7.»7 

PupiU  uf  the  i«r  nf  7  yr»r»   21.Vn«2  211.997 

Pupila  of  the  ace  o<  H  vmn   217.,'i72  211. 840 

Puptbof  thekgi^nf  Oyeara   195.S7ft  193.  ISS 

Piipib  of  the  kce  »f  10  yt'sra   21:1.91 1  211 .9:i9 

l*upils  of  the  ace  uf  1 1  to  15  yem   934.027  92:{.CK«3 


Total  2.213,8flO  2.183,207 


making  a  total  of  4,396.927  of  both  sexes.  As  it  is 
estimat<><l  that  two-thiras  of  the  population  of  school 
age  attend  private  or  religious  schools,  it  follows  that 
the  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  Spain  is  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  «uppos<><l.  The  number  of 
absolutely  illiterate  has  l>ei'n  much  exaggeratcMl,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  j>roner  statistics.  That  that  number  is 
as  large  as  it  really  is  may  be  explained  by  the  in- 
efTertive  enforcement  of  the  legal  school-attendance. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  1876,  which  is  still 
in  force,  grants  freedom  of  teaching,  the  right  has  been 
very  much  curtailed  by  legal  enactments.  Tliere  are 
but  two  independent  universities,  that  of  Deusto 
(Bilbao),  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  of  the 
Lseorial,  under  the  Augustinians.  There  are  also, 
at  .Maflrid.  two  independent  institutions  of  university 
character,  the  Academia  Univcrsitaria  Cat6Uca.  under 


the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Madrid-Alcald,  and 
the  In8tituci6n  Libre  de  KnseAanEa  (Free  Institution 
of  Eklucation),  dir«M:ted  by  the  Krausists.  For  inter- 
mediate, or  g.vmnasium,  education  the  religious  orders 
have  many  colleges,  some  of  which  also  take  charge 
of  interne  pupils.  The  Jesuits,  of  whom  there  jire 
three  provmces  in  Si>ain.  have  colleges  as  follows: 
i'rovince  of  .\ragon. — With  boarders  at  Sarrid  (Barce- 
lona), Saragossa,  Valencia,  and  Orihuela  (former 
Domuiiran  universitv);  half-boanling  (meilio-pension- 
ado)  school  at  Barcelona.    Province  of  Cjislile. — For 
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boanlers  at  Gijon  (Asturias)  La  Guardia  (Ponte- 
vedra),  OrduAa  (Viicaya),  'I  udela  (Navarre),  and 
Valladolid;  also  day  schools  at  Durango  (Biscay), 
Carrirtn  (Palencia),  and  ()i\a  (Burgos).  I*rovince  of 
Toledo. — Boarding  schools  at  Cliarmarlin  (le  la  Hosa 
(Madrid),  Seville,  Malaga.  Puerto  de  Sta.  Marfa 
(Ca4liz),  and  Villafranca  (le  los  Barros  (Ba^lajozj; 
also  a  Catholic  schtwil  of  arts  and  crafts  (eaciula 
tecnica),  and  a  half-boanling  sch<H>l  at  Madrid.  The 
Jesuits  also  condu<'t  thc  following  ecclraiastical  col- 
leges: For  the  formation  of  religious,  houses  of  higher 
studies  at  Ofta  (Burgos).  Tortosa  (Tarragona), 
GraiuMla,  and  S.  Jerunimo;  literary  colleges  at  I^oyola 
((iuipuzcoa),  Veruela  (Sju-agossa),  Carridn  (Palen- 
cia), Gandia  (Valencia),  and  Burgos.  The  Province 
of  Castile  hjis  a  pontifical  seminarv  at  Comillas  (San- 
tander)  and  directs  thc  opiscoj)af  s«'tninary  of  Sala- 
manca. It  also  has  an  A|xist(>lic  school  at  Xavier 
(Navarre). 

Thc  second  n<ligious  institute  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing is  that  of  the  Piarists,  or  Fathers  of  thc  Pious 
SchtK>ls,  which  has  bwn  largely  represented  in  Spain 
since  the  st'vc'ntwnth  century.  As  thc  Revolution 
has  generally  shown  some  n-spect  for  the  Piarists, 
they  have  kept  a  larger  number  of  their  colleges  than 
the  Jesuits,  wlu)  have  bwn  repea(e<lly  exp<'lle<l,  and 
Bo  obUgcd  to  etitablish  their  colleges  over  again. 
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Thrre  aro  Piarist  rollfgfs  at  Madriil,  Bam/liinii,  Ya- 
lencia,  SaragiK^,  etc.,  besides  otherw  iit  less  iiiiiM)rtunt 
centres  of  popul:Ui<jii.  In  rL-cciil  uini-.s  some  of  the 
older  ordem  which  are  not  iininurily  leaching  <irden», 
auch  us  the  AitRUHtiuians,  L>oiiuiuc:ia8,  I'Yanciscans, 
and  LosartHts,  have  eatabliHiitil  boarding  Hchools. 
In  technical,  commercial,  and  primary  teaching,  the 
broUiers  of  the  Chnstian  Scbools  of  Hi.  John  Baptist 
d«  Ia  Salle  and  ChMnimgaat's  Maiist  Brotnen 
Jiave  aUmnoi  a  potitiaii  <n  great  importance;  their 
wtjJiHiJiinwite  in-Spflin  are  nuraeroiu  and  have  be- 
coioainocewahicgtbeir^iBittbwniroinFwuice.  The 
Cbristiaa  Brothen  now  hkw  63  oolknB  in  Spain; 
tlw  Marista,  67.  The  education  of  girk  is)  to  a  great 
extant  under  the  care  of  a  number  of  oonjn^-gations  of 
religious  women,  who  have  board! Ilk-  m  l  l  ali'-hoardmtc 
schools  as  well  a«  day  schools,  iht  priiK-ipal  are: 
The  KeligiouB  de  la  EiiM  funiza  (Society  of  Our  Ijwiy) 
of  Bi.  Leetonac,  who  have  12  cloistered  jwji.sM/i.v. 
The  Visitaiuliiu's  of  St.  Jeanne  Franeiose  Freiiioit  do 
Chantal,  esiahhshed  la  Spain  since  17.">H.  The  Re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  lil.  Harat,  with  1') 
houaes,  established  in  Spain  since  1846.  The  Reli- 
gious of  Jemia  and  Mary,  founded  by  M.  Thdvenet, 
entered  Spain  in  1850.  The  Ursuiincs  have  a  col- 
lege at  MoUna  dc  Arag6n  (New  Castile),  and  there  arc 
•Dine  colleges  of  the  English  Ladies  and  of  Our  I^dy 
of  Loreto.  There  arc,  in  addition  to  tbeiiB,  numeraus 
anall  acboola  for  ^xi»  and  many  reUg^ow  oonfrap^ 
tiooB  for  women.— m  partuHdar,  Ciimelite  Tertianeei 
Fhmdsoaa  Tartiariea^  AuguMiniaiii^  and  SbrteM  of 
Charity. 

III.  IIisToiiY. — The  f>l(!  historians  Bay  that  Spain 
was  pO|)ulated  by  the  children  of  Tuba!  and  of  Tarsis, 
Hon  and  gratid.sfin  of  Ja[)lu  t.  These  were  the  Ilx^ 
rians.  who  were  dividefl  into  Iberians  proper  and  T;vr- 
tesians;  the  latter,  in  the  S(tuth;  tlie  former,  in  the 
North.  Some  liave  held  that  the  Iberians  were 
Basque^^,  anri  conwquently  were  of  the  I  ralo-Altaie, 
or  Mongoloid,  race,  as  the  similarity  of  the  basque 
with  the  Finnish  languages  would  stjcm  to  indicate. 
However  this  may  be,  tne  Iberians  and  Tartcsians 
appear  to  have  formed  the  aboriginal  population,  and 
toe  Celts,  who  occupied  a  great  part  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  would  seem  to  have  come  in 
upon  them  by  way  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  eoUi- 
aioo  of  the  two  races  produced  the  population  which 
later  eetthio  and  ouuqueroia  found  in  Spain:  GeHa 
in  the  North  and  West,  Iberiaiis  in  the  Eest  and 
South,  and  in  the  centre  (Aragon  and  |iart  of  CuUle) 
Celtiberians,  whose  very  name  indicates  a  fusion  of 
thetwo  races — no  dtmbt,  after  a  great  deal  of  conflict. 

It  is  very  rwnjvrkable  that  the  difTereucen  of  lan- 
guage in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  still,  partially,  corre 
pond  to  this  first  distribution  of  the  inhabiting  ra<  cs. 
In  the  regions  of  the  pure  Ibi'riaiis,  Cat:ilan  is  s|K)ken, 
Willi  itH  dialects,  the  Viileiici;in  and  Balearic;  m  the 
regions  conquered  by  the  (  r  h.^j  the  languages  :ire 
Gallego,  Portuguese,  and  the  babu  of  A.sturias;  in  the 
Ccltiberian  and  Tartesian  portions,  Castilian.  This 
fact  seems  to  support  the  theor>-  of  Padre  Loreiuo 
Hervas  y  nmduio,  that  nxccs,  even  when  they  efaaage 
their  graaunar,  never  entirely  change  their  own  way 
of  pronoondns  the  language  which  tht  y  use.  Upon 
theae  fiiat  atrata  of  population,  which  may  be 
•Idered  aboriginal,  were  superimpoeed  the  oolooiets 
and  conquerors.  The  colonists  were  Greeks  and 
Phcpnicians;  the  conquerors,  Carthaginians,  lioinans, 
Goths,  and  Arabs.  Taking  this  as  a  guide,  Spanish 
histury  may  be  divided  into  neriods  as  follows:  A. 
(■olonies  in  Celtibcrian  Spain;  li.  ("artlj;ii:iuian  S[>ain 
(iLird  century  ».  c.);C.  Uoman  Sjmia  illurd  century 
B.C.,  to  fifth  century  of  our  era);  D.  Visigothic  Mon- 
archy (fifth  to  oichtli  century^:  E.  Anib  Spain  and 
Kiia;dutns  i»f  the  lJ'-con(|ue^t    cif.'htli  to  fiflrcnth  ('en- 

ttury) ;  ¥,  Thv  Umtication  of  i>pain  (fifteenth  century 
te  the  pfeaent  time). 


re  mnr 

A.  Colonies.— The  Pha-nicians,  who  colonized  &I1 
the  .Medit«'rranean  coatfts,  established  a  great  many 
colonies,  or  factories,  ui  the  South  of  Spam — Carteya, 
Caipe,  Malaga,  ^)exl,  and  ( hu  f  of  ail,  Gades  (C^dis), 
the  centre  of  their  power  m  Sjiain  and  their  cult  01 
Hercules,  which  is  synibolued  on  the  Gaditanian 
coins,  fclooii  after  the  Phc£nicians,  the  Greeks  besaa 
establishing  their  colonies,  the  chief  eoloniaeta  b^Dg 
the  Ilhodians  at  Rosas,  south  Cape  Crmis  (910 
B.c.)i  the  Phocians,  at  Emporium  (Ampuriea,  the 
present  name,  or  Ampurdan,  being  derived  from 
EmporUamm)  and  at  Artemisium  (Denia,  from 
Diana,  another  name  for  Artemis),  and  the  Zacvoth- 
ians,  w'ho  founded  Saguntum  and  populated  Iviaat 
gi\  ing  it  the  name  of  ()pliius;i 

H.  Carlhaiiiniiin  Spain The  C.-irthjiginiaiis  set- 
tleii  in  the  Balearic  IsIck  m  the  .seventh  century  It.  C. 
In  the  sixth  century,  ha\  ing  aidc<l  the  Ducnicians  of 
Cadix  agauist  the  Tartesmns,  they  took  po.sf;e,s.sion  of 
that  city  and  l)egan  tnniing  in  Ha-tica.  After  the 
Firft  Punic  War  they  t*oug)it  to  in'icmnify  them- 
H4'l\('s  for  their  losfies  \n  Si(  il\-  hy  conquering  Spain. 
The  conqueHt  was  begun  by  Haitulcar  Barca,  and  ex> 
tended  as  far  as  the  Ebro;  then;  too,  began  that 
struggle  of  the  Spaniards  for  indepeodenoe  which  was 
to  last  until  the  nineteenth  century  of  tbe  Christian 
Era  Istol.'vcius  and  IntfaxrteB,  the  former  a  Celtie 
chief t:un.  the  hitter  duef  of  oertnin  Celtibariaa  tribes 
of  the  Eorck  raised  an  army,  aooording  to  Diocbnis 
fiimulus,  of  SOfKO  men;  but  tfa«y  were  defeated  and 
eondsmned  to  death.  However,  Orison,  another 
Iberian  ehief,  achieved  the  rout  and  death  of  Uamil- 
car  at  Elice,  or  Elche  i'230j.  Has<irubal,  the  fctunder 
of  Cartagena,  (New  Carthin^e),  was  as.sa.s;?inate<i  by  a 
slave,  and  Hannit)al,  to  complete  tlie  cotmuest  of 
Si)ani,  htid  siej?*'  to  S;iguatum,  which  citv  then  im- 
n>ortali7.<'<i  itself  by  it.s  heroic  act  of  wlf-iiestruction. 
'l"hc»  issue  of  the  Second  Punic  War  caused  the  Car- 
thaginians to  io.s4-  S|>ain,  and  the  f<<)anwW  ^ff1?ffffdl*lf 
to  their  mastery  of  the  country. 

C.  Roman  Spain. — Hut  the  S[)ani&rds  showed  no 
more  docility  to  the  iiomaiis  than  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians Indibil  and  Mandonius  commenced  that  course 
of  r<»i»tance  which  ended  only  when  Spain  had  been 
romariixed — vanquished  not  so  much  by  the  arms  as 
by  the  superior  civilization  of  Rome,  a  culture  whidi 
Spain  assimihitcd  to  such  A  dsg^  «S  to  produce 
rhetoricians  like  Qiiintilian.  poets  like  Luean,  Mar* 
tial,  and  8iliti8  Italieus,  philosoplien  Wu  Seneea,  and 
emperors  like  Trajui,  Hadrian,  and  Thcodosius. 
Noteworthy  among  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Koman  domination  are  those  of  Viriathus  (150-140 
n.  c),  a  Lusitaniaii  chieftain;  the  struggle  of  Xu- 
ii: mtia  (133),  which  imitated  the  example  s<  t  by  Sa- 
guntum, that  of  Sertonus,  .i  parfiwin  of  M.anus,  who 
wa.s  proscrilK'<i  by  Sulla,  tlisl  to  .Spurn,  and  thi-re  put 
hini.s<-lf  at  the  iiead  of  ihe  St»aniiu~tiH.  Sertorius  did 
more  than  anyone  else  to  romanixe  th<-  country;  he 
gave  it  Roman  institutions,  and  founded  at  Hucsca  a 
high  school  with  Greek  and  Latin  teachers.  After 
this,  althoudh  the  Spaniards  took  the  side  of  Pompev 
■gainst  ( ':e^ar,  resistance  to  tiic  Roman  powej  as  sucn 
was  confined  to  the  Cantabri  and  the  Asturias,  who 
were  oonquered,  though  not  subdued,  in  tlie  t  ime  of 
AugUrtUS.  The  Romans  at  first  divided  their  Span- 
ish territories  into  Hither  and  Furtlier  Spain  (//«•- 
pania  Citeriar,  UUeriar).  taking  the  £bro  as  dividing 
line,  but  Augusttn  divided  the  country  into  Tomuv- 
nmm,  LusUania,  and  Batica.  Spain  is  covered  with 
Roman  remains,  |>articularlv  aqueducts  and  bridges, 
but  the  most  jx'iu  t rating  Roman  inliuence  was  lin- 
guistic, giving  to  the  iiiiiabitants  a  ni-<vl,.itin  tongue, 
whirh  has  survived  in  great  |)erfection  in  Cast  lie  and. 
Willi  greater  modifications,  owing  to  the  juspirated 
utterance,  in  the  l'>ast. 

Under  the  Roman  domination  Spain  received  Chria- 
tianity.   There  is  a  venerable  traditioa  that  tlw 
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ApoHtlra  Paul  and  Jamrs  came  to  the  country,  as  well 
an  the  Seven  Apostolic  Men  (Torquatus,  Ctetsiphon, 
Sofundun,  Indiilecius,  Gt'cilius,  lle«ychius,  ana  Eu- 
phnksiiLs)  to  whom  the  foundation  of  various  churches 
iH  attributed.  Connect^  with  the  coming  of  St. 
JameH  is  the  very  anrient  tradition  of  Our  Liwly  of  the 
Pilhu"  (in  Virgen  ikl  Pilar)  of  Sarafjossji.  Prudonlius 
say.s  that  there  were  martjTS  in  Snain  in  every  one  of 
tlie  pt-rweeutions.  Of  uncertain  datf  are  the  martyr- 
doms of  Sts.  Facundus  and  Primitius  in  Galicia;  of 
St.  Firminus  and  Sta.  Mareellu.s  and  Nonia,  with  their 
twelve  children,  in  Leon ;  of  Sts.  Acisclu.^  and  Victoria 
at  Oortlova.  Sts.  Hemotorius  and  Celcdoniiis  suf- 
fpre<l  in  the  D«H:ian  persecution,  as  did  Sts.  Junta  and 
Kufina,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Fruotuosus,  St.  Augurius, 
an<l  St.  Kulogius.  The  most  famous  of  Spanish  mar- 
tvrs,  however,  are  those  who  suffered  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Difjck'tian,  when  Daciaii  was  prefect;  among 


hordes,  urged  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  in 
their  rear,  hurled  themselves  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  Pyrcnean  Peninsula — the  .Mani,  a  jjoople  of  Scyth- 
ian, or  Tatar,  race;  the  Vandals  and  Suevians,  (ler- 
manic  races.  The  Alani  were,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  brought  into  subjection.  The  Vandals,  after 
establishing  themselves  in  Ba-tica,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Vandalusia  (Andalusia),  pa.ssed  on  into 
Africa,  while  the  Visigoths  hemmed  in  the  Suevi  in 
Galicia  until  the  latter  were  completely  brought  un- 
der control.  These  Visigotlis,  or  \Vestenj  Goths,  after 
sacking  Rome  under  the  leadership  of  Alaric  (410), 
turned  towards  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  with  Ataulf  for 
their  leader,  and  occupied  the  north-eastern  portion, 
which  thereafter  received  the  name  of  Gotha-laiidia 
(Catalaunia,  later  Catalonia).  Valia  extended  liis 
rule  over  most  of  the  Peninsula,  ket'ping  the  Sue\-ians 
shut  up  in  Galicia.    Theodorct  took  part,  with  the 
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them  were  8t«.  Cucufatis,  Eulalia,  and  Severus, 
BLshop  of  Barcelona,  Sts.  Felix,  Poncius,  and  Victor, 
Narcifwus,  Bishop  of  Gerona,  Engratia,  Valeriu.s, 
Bishop  of  Saragfjssa,  and  his  deacon,  Vincentius, 
Justus  and  Pastor  of  Alcald,  l^eocadia  of  Toledo,  Eu- 
lalia of  .M^^rida,  C>Ticus  and  Paula  of  Malaga,  Vin- 
centius, Sabina,  and  Cristeta  of  Talavcra.  During 
this  |)eriofl,  too,  many  councils  were  held  in  Spain,  the 
mofi  im|x)rtant  being  those  of  Elvira  (or  Illiberis)  and 
of  .SartMC<i«^sa,  and  the  First  Council  of  Toledo.  At 
that  of  I-Ilvira  (:100)  the  Acts,  which  are  still  extant, 
were  signed  by  nineteen  bishops,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  insisted  upon. 
At  the  Council  of  Saragossa  (HSO)  Priscillianism  was 
c«)ndemned.  The  Priseillianists  abjured  their  heresy 
at  the  Council  of  Toledo  (-100),  where,  also,  the  syrn- 
bfil  was  prtmouncc<l  with  the  FUioaue.  Among  illus- 
trioa*'  .Spaniards  of  the  period  may  r>e  mentioned  Pope 
St.  Damasus,  the  great  Hosius,  St.  Pacianus,  Bishop 
of  Harcelona,  and  his  son,  Flavius  Dexter,  Juvencus, 
and  Prudentius. 

D.  Viitigothic  Spain. — \\1\oq  the  Germanic  people.** 
invaded  th<>  provinces  of  the  KomttD  Empire,  the 
X1V.-12 


Romans  and  Franks,  in  the  battle  of  Chftlons,  where 
Attila  was  routed.  Euric  (4Gfi),  who  put  an  end  to  the 
la-st  remnants  of  Roman  |)Ower  in  the  Peninsula,  may 
be  considered  the  first  monarch  of  Spain,  though  the 
Suevians  still  maintained  their  independence  in  Ga- 
licia. Euric  was  also  the  first  king  to  give  written 
laws  to  the  Visigoths. 

In  the  f«»llowing  reigns  the  Catholic  kings  of  France 
assumed  the  rdle  of  protectors  of  the  Hispano-Roman 
Catholics  against  the  Arianism  of  the  Visigoths,  and  in 
the  wars  which  ensued  .■\laric  II  and  Amalric  lost  their 
Uves.  Atanagild,  having  risen  against  King  Agilas, 
called  in  the  Byz.antiiH"  Greeks  and,  in  payment  for 
the  succour  they  gave  him,  ce<led  t(»  them  the  maritime 
places  of  the  South-East  (.'i.'W).  I^eovigild  restored 
the  poUtical  unity  of  the  Peninsula,  subduing  the 
Suevians,  but  the  religious  divinions  of  the  countr\', 
reaching  even  the  n>yal  family,  bmught  on  a  civil  war. 
St.  Hermengild,  the  king's  mi\,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Cath{)lics,  wivs  dcfe!it<tJ  and  taketi  pris- 
oner, and  sufTeritl  martjTdom  for  rejecting  wmmun- 
ion  with  the  Arians.  Recare<l,  .wn  of  I-<'ovigild  and 
brother  of  St.  Hermengild,  added  religious  unity  to 
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the  political  unity  achiovod  by  his  father,  accepting 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo 
(589).  The  reliuious  unity  eHtablishofl  by  this  coun- 
cil was  the  bastH  of  that  fuiiion  of  Gothn  with  Ili»- 
nano-Uoinan»  which  produci-d  the  .Sp;niinli  Nation. 
Siwbul  and  Suintila  completed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Byzantines  from  Spain,  ('hindusvint  and  Reces- 
vint  labouretl  for  leKi.'<lative  unity,  and  localized  miu"- 
riagtw,  hitherto  proliil)it<'<l,  lK"twe<>n  (Joths  and  Lat- 
ins. After  Wamba,  famous  for  his  op|K»sition  to  his 
own  election,  an  unmistakable  decline  of  the  Clothic 
monarchv  set  in.  Manners  were  relaxed,  immorality 
increasetf,  luui  Witiza  has  stood  in  .Spanish  history  for 
the  type  of  that  decay  which,  in  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Roileric  (710-14),  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  king<iom. 

Dunne  this  period  many  ver>'  important  councils 
were  held  in  Spain.  Among  the  most  memorable 
were:  that  of  Tarragona  (510),  at  which  ten  bishops 
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assisted,  the  First  Council  of  Barcelona  (540),  and 
those  of  IxVi<la  and  Valencia  (54('>).  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  anci  of  a  sin-cial  character,  were  the 
Councils  of  Tole<lo  and  of  Braga  (IJraeara).  Emi- 
nent among  the  saints  of  the  same  jH-riod  are  the  two 
holy  brothers  Leander,  who  presided  at  the  Third 
Council  of  To1(h1o,  and  Isidore,  who  presided  at  the 
Fourth,  and  who  wrf)te  a  celebnitisl  encycloiH-clia 
(The  Ktymologies)  and  wmtributed  to  the  upbuilding 
of  Mozarabic  literature,  St.  Saturius.  the  solitary-,  St. 
Emilian  (Milldn),  the  father  of  monks.  St.  Victorian, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Asana,  St.  Oaudiosus, 
Bishop  of  Tarazona,  St.  Toribius,  St.  Martin  of  Du- 
mio.  St.  lldefimsus,  St.  Braulius,  St.  Eugenius,  and 
St.  Taj6n,  Bi.shop  <>{  .Snnigossa.  To  this  period,  also, 
belong  the  poets  Orentius  and  Dracontius,  the  chron- 
iclers Idacius  and  John  of  BicUu-a,  and  the  liistorian 
Paulus  On)sius. 

E.  Arab  Snain. — (1)  The  Moslem  Domina- 
tion.— \Miile  the  Gothic  kinedoni  wiis  iie<'aying 
through  effeminaey  and  the  diHconl  pro(lueed  by  the 
elective  syst«'m  of  monarchy,  the  fanatical  sectaries 
of  the  Koran  were  advancing  through  North  .Africa. 
Legend  has  it  that  Count  JuUan,  the  governor  of 


Ceuta,  in  revenge  for  the  violation  of  his  daughter, 
Florinda  (also  call<«d  Cara),  by  King  Rodenc,  in- 
vited the  Sloslems  and  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  first  exjMHlition  of  the  Arabs  ■was  led 
by  Tarif,  who  gave  his  nan»e  to  Tarifa;  the  iR-cond,  by 
Tarik,  who  gave  his  name  1«  Gibraltar  (Clebal-Tarik, 
" .Mountain  of  Tarik").  Iloderic  went  forth  to  meet 
the  invaders,  and,  in  July,  711,  the  terrific  battle  was 
fought  which  is  generally  calletl  the  battle  of  Guada- 
lete,  but  which  really  took  place  near  the  River  Ilar- 
bate.  This  riv«>r  flows  into  the  Lagoon  of  Janda  and 
was  known  to  the  .\ral)«  ae  Wmli  liecca.  Tlie  battle 
app<'ar8  to  have  bei-n  l<.wt  through  the  treachery  of 
partisans  of  Witiza,  the  last  king.  Roderic  disap- 
peared; it  is  not  known  whether  he  perished  in  the 
fight.  The  Aratjt)  soread  rapidly  through  Andalusia, 
soon  n-aching  TohHio,  the  Gothic  capital,  while  the 
Jews,  who  were  numen)us  in  the  cities,  facilitated  their 
entrance.  Musa,  governor  of  Barbar>',  came  to 
share  the  triumphs  of  Tarik.  In  714  he  captured 
Saragossa  and  followed  up  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Lugo  and  Gijon,  while  Tarik  reached  Ix-on  and  Aa- 
torga.  Some  of  the  Spaniards  settled  down  to  live 
under  Arab  rule,  calling  themselves  Mozarabs;  the 
rest  fled  to  the  mountains  of  the  North,  where  the>' 
formed  the  four  chief  rallying-pointa  for  the  Ri'con- 
quest:  .Aslurias,  Navarre,  .\ragon,  and  Catalonia. 

.Arab  Spain  was  at  first  governed  by  emirs  whose 
authority  was  dtrivetl  from  the  Oma>'yad  Caliphs  of 
Damascus.  The  im»t  noted  of  lhea<>  emirs  were  Ab- 
delaziz,  son  of  Musa,  who  recognized  the  indej>end- 
ence  of  the  httle  state,  defended  by  Todmir,  with  its 
capital  at  Orihuela,  and  Abderraman  el  Gafec^ui,  who, 
having  penetrated  into  .\quitaine,  was  vanouished  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Toitiers  (7;J2).  Before  long,  divi- 
sions arose  among  the  Spanish  Mussulmans,  out  of  the 
antiigoniams  of  ,\nili«  and  lierlwrs,  (^uelvites  and  Ma- 
hadites.  At  length  .Alxlerraman  1,  a  scion  of  the 
Omavyad  stock,  who  had  escajKHl  the  slaughter  of  his 
famify  by  the  .Vbassids,  when  the  latter  founded  the 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  himself  IxK-ame  the  founder  of 
the  mdejiondent  Emirate  of  Cordova.  Here  the  cul- 
tun>  of  the  Spanish  .Arabs  reached  its  gn>at<"8t  splen- 
dour, influencMl,  in  great  measure,  by  the  Mozarabs, 
who  were  more  advance*!  in  the  .sciences  and  artn.  In 
7>«)  Ab<lerraman  began  tlie  famous  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova (now  the  catheilral),  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  eflificcs  of  the  .Arab  style.  The  first 
caliphs  treated  the  Mozarabic  Christians  with  com- 
parative leniency;  .Abilerraman  II,  however,  initiated 
a  iHjlicy  of  persecution,  and  his  son  Mohammed  I  con- 
tinued it.  In  the  city  of  Cortlova  there  were  seven 
CathoUc  churches  and  a  monasterj'  connected  with  the 
Church  of  S.  Gin<'«.  while  in  the  neighbourhoo«l  were 
the  monasteries  of  S.  Crist6bal,  S.  Fi'-lix,  S.  Martin, 
Stos.  Justo  V  Pastor,  S.  Salvador,  S.  Z<iilo,  Cuteclara, 
and  Ixis  Tdbanos.  In  8;J9  a  council  of  throe  arch- 
bishops and  five  bi.sho|w  was  held  at  Cordova.  The 
ep<K'h  of  the  Martyrs  here  Iw'gan  with  the  decollation 
of  the  priest  Perfecto,  in  >^fri).  In  the  following  year 
the  monk  Isiuic  spontanefivisly  ofTensl  himself  for  mar- 
tvnlom.  an«l  six  monks  and  several  laymen,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Paulo  Cordob^s,  died  for  the 
Faith.  In  R.')2  Gumersindo  and  Ser^•ideo,  with  eight 
other  monks  an<l  seculars,  were  martyred.  The  readi- 
m-ss  with  which  martyrs  offennl  themselves  to  the 
tribunals  incen.s*'d  the  ('aliph  .Abderraman  II,  and  he 
caused  the  Council  <)f  Cordova  of  852  to  ii«s<'mble  un- 
der the  pn-sidency  of  Recafredo,  .Archbishop  of  Sev- 
ille. In  this  (Hiuncil  it  was  prf>|K)se<l  to  deny  the 
credit  of  martyrdom  to  tlms*-  who  provoketl  persecu- 
tion. But  p<'rsecution  recommenced  in  H.'i.l.  under 
Mohammed  I,  and  the  monks  Fandila  and  Felix,  the 
virgin  Digna,  BeniMLs.  Cohimha,  and  Pomposa  slu>d 
their  blood  for  the  Faith,  as  did  the  presbyters  Abun- 
dio  and  K\'\i\»,  the  monks  Pedro,  Paulo,  Isidoro.  and 
Argimiru,  the  youth  Amador,  Luis  of  Cordova,  Wite- 
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sindo,  RodriKO,  Solomon,  and  the  virgin  Aurea  in  the 
following  year.  .St.  Kulogius,  who  had  encouraged 
the  martyrs,  himself  suffered  on  11  March,  859,  and 
the  virgin  Leorridiu  followed  him.  Distinguished  aa 
writers  among  the  Mozarabs  were  St.  Eulogius  and 
Alvar  CortlolW"'*!,  and  their  master,  the  Abbot  Spera- 
indeo;  also  the  Abbot  8arason,  who  combated  the 
anthropomori)hi8m  of  the  rH>r\-cr8c  Bishop  Hoete- 
gesis  and  others.  Hut  the  Alozarabs  gradually  died 
out  in  their  Mohammedan  environment,  so  that  St. 
Ferdinand  found  hardly  any  traces  of  them  in  the 
cities  he  conquered. 

After  stifling  an  insurrection  of  the  national  party, 
the  .Arab  ari.stocracy,  and  the  Berbers,  and  reducing 
ToU-do  to  obetiiencc,  Abderraman  III  established  an 
abt)olut«  monarchy,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  (929). 
His  son,  Al  Haken  II,  distinguished  himself  by  foster- 
ing the  arts  of  peace;  he  collected  a  vast  number  of 


Tolosa  (1212);  from  the  Beni  Merinos,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  XI,  who  vanquished  them  in  the  battle  of  Kl 
Salado.  From  that  time  the  Spanish  Mussulmuiis 
were  confined  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cranada,  which  had 
been  foundtnl  by  Mohamme<i  Alhamar  in  1238,  and 
laste<l  until  145)2,  when  Boai)dil  was  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

(2)  The  lleconquest. — All  the  elements  of  the 
Spanish  People  alreadv  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Catholic  Ctoths:  the  i^atinized  C<'ll  iberiati  race,  or 
Ilispano- Romans,  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  These  elements,  however,  were  as  yet  un- 
combined,  and  still  larked  that  thorough  fusion  which 
was  to  make  one  people  out  of  them,  with  a  character 
and  historical  distiny  of  its  own.  The  agency  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  this  fusion  waa 
the  terrible  force  of  the  Mussulman  invasion.  Under 
its  immense  pressure  the  Goths  and  Hispano-Romans, 
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books,  and  founded  schools  and  academies.  In  the 
reign  of  Hixom  U,  both  the  home  government  and  the 
armies  were  directed  by  his  hanchib  .Mmanzor  (the 
Victorious),  who,  by  dint  of  almost  annual  incursions 
into  the  Christian  kingdoms,  well-nigh  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  the  first  dtiy.s  of  the  Rcconquest, 
and  indeed  threatened  them  with  total  dcstmction. 
Hi-  took  and  bum^d  Barcelona,  mastered  Leon,  Za- 
mora,  and  Pamplona,  and  rami  Santiago  de  Compos- 
tela  (997).  At  last  the  Christians,  united,  crushed 
him  at  Calataftazor  (1002),  and  he  went  to  Mtnlina 
Celi  to  <lir.  After  its  fleeting  day  of  glory,  the  Cali- 
phate fell  into  a  rapid  decay,  until  it  was  broken  up 
into  more  than  twenty  states  known  as  the  King- 
doms of  Taifas.  Thus  was  the  pn)gre88  of  the  Re- 
conquest  favoured  by  circumstances;  it  would  have 
b«Tn  completed  in  the  thirteenth  centurj',  had  not 
divisions  and  discords  among  the  Christiana  impeded 
it.  The  Spanish  Mussulmiuis  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Moors  of  Africa.  Tljis  they  received  chiefly  on 
thrfe  occasions;  fmm  the  Almoravids.  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI  (1085);  from  the  Almo- 
hada,  in  the  time  of  Alfoaw  VI II,  who  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Alarcos  and  defeated  them  at  Las  Navas  dc 


in  the  mountains  of  the  North,  became  one  people 
with  one  religion  ami  one  national  aspiration,  to  re- 
conquer their  Spanish  fatherland  and  make  the  Cross 
triumph  over  the  Crescent.  Though  already  morally 
a  unit,  the  Spanish  people  were  still  eight  centuries 
away  from  political  unity,  and  the  Reconqu«'8t  was 
begun  from  tour  distinct  centres.  Chief  among  these 
four  centres  was  Asturias.  The  fugitive  Goths  found 
a  retreat  in  those  mountains  where  the  Romans  had 
never  be<>n  able  to  effectively  establish  their  authority; 
only  a  few  years  after  the  rout  of  Guadalete,  they 
gained  a  victory  over  Alkama,  the  lieutenant  of  EI 
Horr,  in  the  portentous  battle  of  Oivatlonga,  where 
ptjpular  faith  saw  Divine  aid  fighting  for  the  Chris- 
tians. Here  was  erected  a  .sanctuarj-  of  the  Blensed 
Virgin  which  afterwanis  became  a  collegiate  church 
and  still  exists.  Don  Pelayo,  or  Pelagius,  the  Gothic 
chieftain  who  was  victor  at  Cova<longa,  waa  ac- 
claimed king,  and  took  up  his  n-sidence  at  Cangas. 
His  son  Faviia  was  kill«>d  while  hunting,  torn  to  jiieces 
by  a  bear,  and  wiis  succeeded  by  Alfon.so  I,  sun-in-law 
of  l><jn  Pelayo,  who  set  about  pushing  the  Reron- 
quesl  as  far  as  Galicia  an<l  Tierra  de  Canqjos  (the 
Gothic  Fields"  or  Cam/ww  GOticm).    Frucla  I  (727- 
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72S)  foundod  Ovicxlo.  ITc  w;w  riss:i,HHiniit<>fl,  and  wfts 
8ti<  cc<'<i('(l  l)y  Hovcriil  in.sigiiifirarit  kiti^s  (Aiirclio,  Si- 
lin,  Mjiurcgulo,  :uid  Bcrinuiiu  I,  the  Do.icoiii  and  at 
lii.'it  liy  Alfonso  I,  Ihc  Clm.stf  ,  who  wl  up  his  Court  at 
f)\  i('<lo,  rfrt)iiun('nri'(l  the  Krcat  t  xiH-clit iona  against 
tln'  Aral)8,  and  8c<>tnB  to  have  invit«»<i  Charlemagne 
to  comp  to  Asturias,  thus  occasioning  the  Frankish 
monarch's  expedition  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of 
Ronccsvalles. 

In  tliifl  repon  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  St.  James  (Santiago)  at  Compostcla.  Ramiro  I 
repelled  the  Northmen  who  tried  to  effeot »  fauding 
in  .Vsturiaa.  Tb  him  legend  ftttribatee  the yktorvm 
CUvijo.  Acoording  to  this  legend,  Mauregato  had 
promued  the  Moors  a  tribute  of  one  nundrcd  maidens, 
which  Itamiro  refufi.  (!  to  jmy.  In  tlio  battle  that  en- 
sued, the  Apostle  St.  Jaim  s,  Piitron  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  SPi'ii  fiRhting,  nKumtcd  on  ji  wliitv  chjir^'iT  "]\h 
visiis  in  IValio,  equoquc  rt  cnso  acfrrimus,  niiiuros 
furcntes  stcrncre"  as  tin-  Spiuii.sh  Hrcviury  hxs  it. 
Thi»  king  is  said  to  have  riiaiii'  tin'  "  \'o\v  of  Satiti- 
ago",  by  whirli  lie  boiuKi  lum.s(  lf  to  jiay  :i  ot^rtiiin 
tribute  to  tlie  Churcli  of  CompoKtela.  Modern  critics 
pronounce  the  document  apocr>'plial,  but  the  national 
tradition  loses  none  of  its  force  thereby.  Ordoflo  I 
cniulated  the  exploits  of  Kamiro,  driving  back  the 
Northmen  and  oofcating  the  Moors  at  Albelda;  he 
abo  rebuilt  Leon,  Tuy,  Astorga,  and  otiier  cities.  Al- 
fonso III,  the  CSreat,  continued  the  foray's  as  far  ae  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  founded  Burgos,  tl^e  future  eaoi- 
tal  of  Castile.  His  eone  rebellad  acainat  him,  and  he 
^dicated  tiie  Crown,  dividinj^  hie  dominkniB  among 
them.  With  him  ended  the  Kingdom  of  Asturias,  the 
territon'  of  which  soon  became  subject  to  I-eon. 

AnotfiiT  ra1l,\  in^;-[Miinf  of  the  Ucconquciit  was  Ara- 
goii;  th(>  otlirr  two,  .Niivarrc  and  Catalonia,  were 
pltunl  liy  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  in  p( culiivr 
rehition.s  with  France.  The  Basques  on  either  side 
of  the  \\  <  str>rn  I'yrciircs,  (lis.s!it  isfied  with  Frankisli 
nili',  n  ticlicd  on  si-vfral  or(:i.sinii.s.  At  Roncesvalles 
tlicv  aniiihilatrd  ilir  unnics  of  ("harleniagne,  and  in 
824  another  vict<jr>'  secured  the  independence  of  the 
Baaques  of  Pamplona.  The  names  and  dates  of  their 
kings,  or  chieftains,  are  very  uncertain  until  we  come 
to  Suicho  II.  Abarca.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
aon  Garcia  111,  the  'IVembler,  in  whose  time  the  I..eo- 
neae  and  Navarreue  togi>ther  were  routed  at  Valdejim- 
quera.  Saoeho  UL  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  moo* 
anshs  who  most  influeneed  Spaniah  history;  he  was 
eventually  King  of  Navarre.  Caatile,  Aragon,  and  So- 
brarbe.  At  lus  death  (1035)  he  divided  his  kingdoms, 
giving  Navarre  to  his  eldest  son  Ciarcia,  C:ustil<'.  w  ith 
the  title  of  King,  to  Fernando,  Arajron  to  Hariiiro, 
and  Sobrarbe  to  Gonzalo.  'I'liis  fiwhion  of  rf'^:ardiiiK 
the  various  states  as  patninonial  ]>o.s.s<'fisioii.s — an  idi-a 
borrowctl  from  Freiirli  feudah.^rn,  uiid  |)roviously 
unknown  in  thdiSpiiiiwh  kingdoms — wasintrotiucrd  at 
this  time;  it  resulted  in  the  numerous  divisioti.s  which 
led  to  so  iuony  wars  and  which  long  formed  an  obstacle 
to  the  unity  of  the  Kcconquest  in  the  West.  (On  the 
origin  of  the  Count-shij*  of  Barcelona,  thf  fourth  cen- 
tre of  the  Kcconquest,  see  Catalonia). 

As  the  Reconqueet  advanced,  the  churches  de- 
stroyed by  the  Mohammedan  invaaion  were  restored. 
The  Reconqueet  went  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Faith.  Alfonso  I  of  Asturias,  somamed  the  Catholic, 
restored  a  great  many  churches;  Alfonso  IIj  the 
Chaste,  founded  the  Diocese  of  Oviedo  and  built  its 
first  ciitli'  dra!  imd  the  njy.il  burial-pl.aoc.  Tlic  Dio- 
ceses of  I'.'iMi|iloria  and  Sfujave  corre!Jp<mded  to  the 
na.scent  lvm^;d■lluH  of  Xav.irre  and  .Aragnn,  whUf  in 
Catalonia  the  l)iorcsr  of  ItroI  seems  never  \<>  liavc 
WiiJ^'d  !o  rTivt.  and  that  of  (  ierona  wa.s  soon  rcslond. 
lJnh.ip]iily  di.sttnKiii«hod  atnotn;  thr  lii.-^hojis  <if  I  riicl 
is  I'l  who,  with  Klipando  of  Toh  do.  i  inhrarcd  thr 
Adupliuuist  heresy,  asserting  that  Christ  is  the  adopt- 
ive son  of  God.  This  hereqr  was  combated  by  Theo- 
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dulufi,  Bishop  of  Seville,  by  Etherius  of  Osma,  and  by 
St.  Hc!itus  of  Fiehana,  and  wa.s  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Kali.<l)oii.  Jn  the  .^iune  jxriod  IneJ  el 
Pofami,  Isidore,  Biahop  of  Bcja,  whose  Chronicle,  a 
continuation  of  St.  Iiiaore's,  begios  at  the  jrear  610 
and  ends  with  754. 

As  the  year  1000  approached,  it  seemed  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Spain  was  about  to  be  anni- 
hilated by  the  terrible  and  victorious  expeditions  of 
Ahnaiieor .  A  second  restoration  began  glorioudy  with 
Ferdinand  (Fernando)  I,  wlu>  awwmhlert  theOoiUHnl 
of  Coyansa  (Valencia  de  Don  hum),  obtained  from 
the  ESag  of  Seville  tlie  rdics  of  St.  Mdor»,  which  vrvn 
translated  to  Leon,  and  fostered  (he  Churches  of 
Coimbra,  Ix»n,  Santiago,  and  Oviedo,  and  the  mon- 
asteries of  Ofia,  .^rlanza,  and  .'^ahapun.  Fcrnamio 
GonsuUez,  C<nint  of  Castile,  rv-sturetl  the  niona.<f  cry  of 
Silos,  which  ha-s  now  been  rcoccupied  by  Fn  nch  Hrni- 
dictirii'H.  Sandio  the  Elder  restored  and  rcforinr-d 
many  nionitsteries,  and  brought  the  Cluniac  monks 
into  Bpairt.  .Mfonso  VI  tr?»n«?errpfi  to  Burg0i<  the  an- 
cient See  of  \'al[)n(>la-  ]  )i!rinK  the  same  period  the 
Dioceses  of  Osma,  Sipii  u/.a  (lUrj  .  Sr  frovia  fll^>, 
Salamanca,  and  Zamora  were  rcstonHl  lVr<linand 
11  of  Ix^n  erected  the  Diocese  of  Ciudad  UoUriw),  re- 
storing the  old  Diocese  of  Caliabria  (1171),  Alfonso 
VII  re-<*tablished  that  of  Coria,  and  Alfonso  VIII  of 
Castile  founded  that  of  Plasencia.  St.  Olegario  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Tairagona,  whidi  had  his  successor,  Gregorio, 
for  its  fir«t  archbishop  (1187).  But  eminent  above 
all  the  other  churches  of  Spain  was  that  of  Santiago 
de  Compostela,  to  wliidi  was  united  the  ancient 
Bishopric  of  Iria.  The  famous  Don  Diego  Gelmirez, 
having  been  elected  bishop  fllOO),  raisc<l  the  numl)er 
of  C4inons  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two,  ob- 
tained from  Bomc  (he  ratiliiarion  of  tlie  Xow  of 
Santiago,  as  well  .as  the  pnvilr^ic  of  wraniit  initn-s  for 
the  CAtioni^,  .and  at  hu^t  made  ( 'oiiipo>.t>  hi  the  archiepis* 
cop.ll  src  of  the  Province  of  Merida,  or  liiiierita. 

.\s  early  as  the  eighth  centiir\'  there  existed  the 
mona-sti  ri(  f  of  San  MilMn  (or  S.  Emiliano),  SahagCin 
(S.  Fa<aindot,  S.  Vicente  dc  Ovieilo,  and  Sta.  \laria 
de  Obotm,  and  in  Catalonia  that  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Ijt- 
vax.  In  the  ninth  eentur>-  two  hundred  monks  of  the 
monaster)'  of  Cardefla,  near  Burgos,  suffered  martyr- 
dom. From  the  monastery  of  Morenida,  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Esiay  its  two  foundons,  St*  Fraihn  and 
St.  Atibniis,  went  to  occupy  the  Sees  of  Leon  and 
Zamora.  St.  Eulogius  has  left  ils  an  account  of  the 
monnsteries  which  he  visited  in  the  ninth  century— 
S.  Salvador  of  I.,eire,  S.  Zaearfa.^;,  1  nlax,  S.  Martin  de 
Cillas,  and  S.  Vicente  dc  Ii;al  Tliat  of  S.  CuKat,  in 
Catalonia,  seems  to  date  from  feiihic  times,  wlnlc  the 
first  independent  count  founded  liio.'^  of  liijioll  and 
.Montserral .  In  tlie  eleventh  cent luy  the  Clumae  Re- 
form was  introduftd  into  ."^pain ,  Bernard,  formerly  a 
monk  of  Saint-Orcrj<  e  at  planted  it  at  SahagUn, 
making  the  mona.stei  v  the  re  the  mother-house  of  the 
reformed  bninch  in  >^pain,  as  Cluny  was  in  France. 
Tlic  migration  of  French  monks  into  Spain  made  its 
influence  felt  in  the  famous  reform  of  tne  Mosarabie 
Rite,  for  which  the  Roman  was  substituted.  Known 
also  as  the  Isidorean,  or  Spanish,  Rite,  the  former  waa 
abolished  in  Aragon  in  1071,  through  the  cxertiona  of 
^  dunJacs  andfhe  queen ,  who  was  a  IVenchwoman, 
and  the  Roman  Rite  was  first  introduced  in  the  CHu- 
niac  montistcry  of  S.  Juan  de  la  Pefia.  Tlie  same  in- 
novation was  made  a  httle  later  in  Catalonia,  anil  in 
1076  in  Navarre.  The  Caslilians  offered  a  strong 
resi'siaiiee  to  I  he  supplant  in^  of  their  ancient  rite.  ;uid 
Pope  John  X,  ha%im;  sent  tlie  l^egate  Zanelo  i<.  ex- 
amine and  report  on  it.  aiijiroved  it.  Fifty  y.-ar^ 
later,  Alexander  11  sent  Cardinal  Uin;o  Candido,  but 
neither  would  he  undertake  to  make  any  change. 
Gregory  VII  sent  Cardinal  lUcardo,  who,  together 
with  Alfonso  VI,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  deore«d  the 
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ibnlition  of  the  ancient  rite,  althouKh,  acfordinR  to 
\he  ehn^nicle,  ap|N'al  wnn  msvdo  to  the  trial  by  com- 
bat, and  Don  Juan  Huiz,  the  champion  of  the  Moza- 
rabic  Rite,  wa.i  victorious.  It  was,  neverthclc«s,  pt-r- 
mittcd  in  certain  churches,  and  is  even  yet  preserved 
It  Toledo  as  an  historical  monument  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  Church. 

The  Cistercian  Reform,  too,  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  during  the  hfetime  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the 
cathetlral  chapters  Uved  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  most  characteristic  flevelopmont  of  this  period, 
however,  wjis  that  of  the  militar>'  orders.  The  old- 
fst  of  them  .swms  to  have  been  that  of  the  Kniglit^  of 
IjiTcrraza.  founde<l  by  Don  CJarcia  de  Najera,  in  the 
eleventh  centur)*;  but  this  order,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Palms,  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Crusiulers,  es- 
tablished Ijy  .\lfons<»  I  of  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
turi'.  di.<iapix»are<l,  becoming  merged  with  the  orders 
which  came  from  I'ak-stine.  The  Order  of  Calatrava 
W!t<  founded  by  St.  Raymond,  .\bbot  of  Fit<«ro,  in  La 
Kioia,  who,  in  ll'tS,  undertook  to  defend  the  strong- 
hold of  Calatrava,  abandoned  by  the  Templars.  Its 
habit  is  whiu-  with  a  red  cross.  The  Order  of  Alcdn- 
tara  was  at  hrst  known  as  that  of  St.  Julian  of  the 
Peart  ree  (flel  Tere- 
im),  hut  it  s4Min  took 
the  name  of  the  town 
of  .\lcdntam,  which 
was  Miletl  t4»  it  by 
the  Knights  of  Ci\\&r 
trava.  Its  habit  is 
white  with  a  Kreen 
rn»s>i.  Tlie  onler  (»f 
&inti]igo  was  found- 
ed t<i  pn)tecl  pil- 
urinw  to  ConiiK  »stela, 
towhiclisiTvico  thir- 
teen knights  vowed 
thonutelvi-s.  With 
these  knights  the 
.\UKU.s'tinian  Canons 
of  ,S.  Eloy  of  I>eon 
i«iinrd  to  form  the 
famous  onliT  whose 
bodge  is  an  elongnt- 

red  cro*!8  (1170). 
These  thriT  orders 
were  ail  appn)ve<l 
by  .Xlcxaiuler  III. 
The  importance  to  which  the  Spanish  militiu*>'  orders 
Mtaiiiiii  may  be  galhere<l  fn)m  the  fact  that  King 
Alfon.vi  the  Fighter  (El  lialallador)  wished  to  hand 
over  the  Kingdom  of  Arsigon  to  them,  believing  that 
there  was  no  U-tler  way  of  securing  the  s|)eedy  com- 
pletion of  the  Ri'conquitit.  The  Aragonese,  however, 
wouH  not  consent  to  their  king's  testamentary  disjH*- 
»ti<io  of  them,  and  luul  recourse  to  Ramin»,  a  monk 
of  S.  Ponce  de  Tomeras,  who  wore  the  Crown  until  a 
nirccflsor  was  forthcoming. 

F.  The  t'nificitUtm  of  Spain. — Several  difficulties 
rtood  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  various  stat«>s 
fornie<l  in  Spain  by  the  Reconquest:  the  diversity  of 
Its  points  of  departure  W!i«  the  principal.  Navarre 
and  Catalonia  were  in  particularly  close  contact  with 
France,  and  the  marriage  of  Ram6n  B<'renguer  the 
<ireat  with  Dulcia,  heirctw  of  Provence,  made  the 
relations  Ix-tween  the  i»eople8  of  the  Inngue  tl'oc  so 
fkwe  that  thi-  subsequent  development  of  Catalonia 
wan  connect ixl  rather  with  that  of  the  South  of  France. 
In  Navarre,  again,  when  the  dynasty  of  .Sancho  the 
Filler  be«'am«'  rxtinci,  the  Crown  puss4*d  in  succession 
to  the  hou.-ws  of  Champagne  (1231),  of  France,  and  of 
F.yn-xix  (l.'M9-144l),  with  the  result  that  Navarre, 
u-itil  the  fifteenth  centurj',  live<l  in  much  closer  re- 
lations with  the  French  monarchy  than  with  the 
Spanish  Btat<«.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  usages 
introduced  in  the  Western  Kingdonos  by  the  House  of 


Navarre  brought  about  re|M>ated  partitions  of  states. 
Feniinand  I  divided  liLs  kingdom  into  five  parts, 
Castile,  Leon,  Galicia,  Zamora,  and  Toro,  though,  in 
the  event,  his  son  Sancho  the  Strong  despoiled  his 
brothers  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  unity.  Bui 
Alfonso  VII,  the  Kmpcror,  again  separated  Castile 
and  Leon,  leaving  the  former  to  his  son  Sancho,  and 
the  latter  to  Ferdinand. 

Another  result  of  feudal  customs  introduced  by  the 
Burgundian  princes  was  the  separation  of  Portugal. 
For  Alfonso  VI  gave  his  daughters  Urraca  and  Teresa 
in  marriage  to  Raymond  and  Henr>'  of  Burgundy,  who 
founded  two  dynasties:  that  of  Portugal,  and  that  of 
Castile  and  I.eon,  which  began  with  Alfonso  VII. 
The  Kingdoms  of  Asturias,  Galicia,  Ixjon,  and  Castile 
were  definitively  united  under  .St.  Ferdinand,  heir  of 
I>eon  through  his  father  .-Vlfonso  IX,  and  of  Castile 
through  his  mother  Berenguela.  In  the  same  way 
Catalonia  and  .Vragon  were  definitively  united  bv  the 
marriage  of  Ram6n  Uerenguer,  the  Saint,  with  Uofta 
Petronila,  daughter  of  Raniiro,  the  Monk,  of  Aragon. 
of  whom  legend  says  that  he  made  the  famoiw  "  liell 
of  Ilucsca  out  of  the  heads  of  rebellious  nobles. 
These  three  principal  states,  to  which  the  divisions  of 

the  Peninsula  had 
been  reduced,  com- 
pleted the  Rfcon- 
quest ;  they  were  not 
united,  to  fonn  Ibe- 
rian national  unity, 
luitil  three  centuries 
later. 

The  kingdom 
formi"d  by  the  union 
of  Aragon  anti  Cata- 
lonia was  the  first  to 
complete  that  por- 
tion of  the  Rccon- 
quest  which  the  geo- 
graphical conditions 
assigned  to  it ;  then  it 
directed  its  strength 
eastward.  Pedro  II, 
the  Catholic,  sover- 
eign of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  went  to 
Rome  to  seek  the 
annulment  of  his 
marriiige  with  Marie 
of  Montpelier,  and  to  have  himself  crowned  by  the 
pojw.  The  former  purpose  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish; the  latter  occasioned  him  a  great  ileal  of 
trouble,  as  the  Aragoniw  nobles  refus«-d  to  recog- 
nize the  position  of  vassalage  to  the  Holy  See  m 
which  Pedro  had  placed  his  kingdom.  Thews  nobles 
then  forme<l  for  the  first  time  that  union,  or  confe<lera- 
tion,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  serious  disturbanci-s 
until  Pedro  IV  with  his  dagger  cut  in  pieces  the  docu- 
ment which  recordetl  it.  Pedro  II,  the  Catholic,  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Muret  ^1213),  defending  his  Albigcn- 
sian  kinsmen  against  Simon  de  Montfort,  whom  In- 
nocent III  had  sent  against  them.  His  son,  .laime  I, 
the  Conqueror,  completed  the  Catalan-Aragoneac 
Reconmiest,  winning  Majorca  (122H)  and  Valencia 
(12.38)  Dcsides  helping  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso  X,  the 
Wise,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Murcia.  His  son 
ami  successor  gave  a  new  direct  ion  to  Catalan-.\ragon- 
ese  policy  by  enforcing  the  rights  of  his  wife,  DoAa 
Costanza  of  Suabia,  to  the  kingdoms  of  ,*>icily  and 
Naples.  Profiting  by  the  rising  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
against  the  .\ngevins  {\'2S2),  he  possessed  himself  of 
Sicily  and  atta<'ked  Naples. 

This  conquest ,  however,  placed  the  kings  of  ,\ragon 
in  a  position  of  antagonism  with  the  i>opeH,  who  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  House  of  .Anjou.  Martin  IV 
having  excommunicated  Pedro  III,  the  Aragonem 
nobles  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  extend  their 
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privileRefi  a(  the  cxponsc  of  the  royal  power.  The 
demands  of  the  noblt-!)  increased  in  the  rcijjn  of  Al- 
fonso III,  \\\n>  wius  forced  to  confirm  to  thnu  ihn 
faiiioiuj  I'nviU^w  dr  la  I'tiidn.  Jaime  11  became 
r<Toiirilc<i  with  tlie  Holy  See,  aocepting  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  in  Ueu  of  Sicily.  Pedro  l\,  the  Coremoni- 
ouii,  defeated  the  nobles  at  Epila  (1348)  and  used  his 
do^er  to  cut  in  pieci-s  the  chart«T  thc>-  hful  extorted 
from  his  predecessors,  in  the  meuutinu'  the  CatafauiB 
and  Aragonese  who  were  left  in  Sicily  offered  tham- 
selves  to  the  Kmperor  AadnNiious  Palkokgua  to  fight 
Uie  Turks.  Ilaviqg  ooDqueiwl  tbeie,  Umt  twned 
their  arms  afcainat  the  Greeka,  who  tnaoMMHuiljr 
slew  their  leaden;  but  for  thia  treachery  the  Spaniards, 
under  Bernard  of  Rocafort  and  Bercnguor  of  Enten^a, 
extirttHi  the  terrible  penalty  relebrated  in  historj'  as 
"The  Catalan  \'eiiKeiviice"  and  moreover  seiztnl  the 
Duchies  of  .\then8  niul  Naupritii:i  fl.SlSi.  The  royal 
line  of  Ariigon  became  extinct  with  Martin  the 
Humane,  and  the  Coinj)ri)iniw  of  Casj>e  gave  the 
Crown  to  the  dyna.'^iy  <>i  Cji.^tilc,  thus  j)re])arinK  the 
fiiml  union.  Alfonso  V,  tlic  Mannniuinoiis,  once  more 
turned  Anigonese  noUcy  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
where  lie  iK>sses«e<i  tlie  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  ac- 
quired thai  of  Napl'  s  bv  liaving  himself  made  adopt- 
ive son  of  Queen  J<  i  n  ;  W  ith  these  events  began 
the  Italian  wars  which  were  not  to  end  imtil  tlie 
eiahtccnth  century. 

Meanwhile  the  Reoomiuest  languiahed  la  Castile; 
■t  first,  befliNiae  of  the  eapdidacy  of  AUooio  ^  Wm 
§or  the  imperial  Crowii  of  C]ermany»  in  which  can- 
didacy he  had  secured  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
princes.  This  was  followed  by  a  disnuted  succession 
to  the  Thnme,  the  riv.-d  claimants  being  the  Ccrda 
heirs  fsmiM  of  rernando,  the  eldest  son  of  .\lfon.«i  X) 
and  the  s<'eond  sou  df  Sancho  IV.  Next  cuniethe 
minoriti(«  of  Fcnliuand  1\  ,  .Mfon.so  XI,  Henrj'  III, 
and  John  II,  and  frrsh  civil  .strife  in  the  reipns  of 
I'lflm  the  Cnii'l  a?ul  of  Henry  IV.  Ferdinand  IV 
Bucceiilotl  to  tlie  Tlironc  at  tlie  age  of  nine,  being 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Dofta  Maria  dc 
Molina.  Alfonso  XI  was  little  more  than  one  year 
old  when  hii  father  died  (1312);  and  thou^  his  rvmu 
was  in  many  req>ecis  glorious,  and  he  overcame  the 
Beni-Merines  in  the  battle  of  Kl  Saliuio  (1310),  still 
his  amours  with  Dofia  Lconor  dc  GusmAn,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  resulted  in  the  wars  of  the 
foUowittg  teigPi^  that  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  waa  at 
last  fliain  1^  his  bastard  brother,  Henr^'  of  Trasti^ 
mara,  and  succeeded  on  the  Throne  by  hmi  under  the 
title  of  Henr>'  II.  John  I,  who  married  Beatriz  of 
Portugal  (lliS.Si,  siiuelit  to  imitr  tlic  two  kinniloins  on 
the  deatl)  of  I'erdiiuuid,  tlie  last  Kini;  of  I'ortuniil  of 
the  Burgundian  line.  'Hie  I'ortnmn  si  .  l^nwcver,  de- 
feat eil  John  of  Ciijst  ile  at  the  bat  tie  of  Aljul)arota,  and 
the  I'orf U({u«t*e  Cn)wn  went  to  the  Master  of  Aviz, 
who  iKH-anie  John  1  of  Portugal  (13Ho).  Henrj'  III, 
who  marrietl  Catherine  of  Lanciwler,  was  the  first  t<i 
take  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias  as  heir  to  the 
Oown,  which  he  iidierited  during  his  mfaiorltyi  as  did 
his  son,  John  II. 

National  unity  was  eventually  nttaituxl  by  the  most 
unexpected  means:  Isabel  of  Castile,  who  was  not  the 
heiress  of  Henry  IV,  married  Fonando  (Ferdinand) 
of  Aiaoo^  who  was  not  the  heir  of  John  11,  mm!  the 
trasie  death  of  the  fttaoe  of  Vlana,  <ni  the  one  hand, 
ana,  on  the  other  hMld.  the  no  less  tragic  fate  of  Juana 
la  Beltraneja  contribuied  to  a  result  which  no  doubt 
enteretl  into  the  de^iigns  of  Providence  fsee  Lsahklla 
TDK  CATnoi.in.  Portugal,  which  faded  to  be  united 
with  Castili-  on  tlie  extinctiim  of  the  Houhc  of  Hur- 
gtindy,  w.'u-^  uiiite<i  willi  it  when  the  Aviz  d\na.-.tv 
enil<  d.  in  the  f  itne  of  Philip  II.  to  be  again  s«'parated, 
how<'ver,  und<'r  Pliili])  I\'.  wlien  i  he  I  louse  of  Hniganza 
Bevured  the  Crowii.  Hut,  l)efore  rrviewing  the  ei\nl 
history  of  united  Spain,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  its 
eodenaetieal  hiatoqr  during  this  period  of  tranaitioii. 


G.  Religious  DeoeUrpmcid . — The  great  monarchs  of 
the  Reconquest  were  dl-^i  ingui.shed  by  their  seal  in 
restoring  and  founding  ehtirehes,  or  converting  the 
conquered  mosques  uitct  Catholic  churches.  St. 
Ferdinand  rtM-stabli.xhed  the  ancient  churches  and 
sees  of  Ja^n,  Cordova  (where  the  gn'at  mosque  be- 
came the  cathedral),  and  Seville,  and  began  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Burgos  and 
Toledo.  Wm  oootemporary,  Jaime  the  Conqueror,  is 
said  to  have  consecrated  to  God  no  fewer  than  2000 
ohuidMa;  he  founded  the  Cathedral  of  Majorca  (1229) 
and  reatond  the  ancient  Sec  of  Valeneiay  meking 
H  suffragan  to  Tbrragona,  though  it  afterwaidfl,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  became  metropolitan.  Ite 
first  bishop  was  Ferrer  of  San  Martin.  Tlie  thirt4>enth 
centur>'  wii.^  a  ver\'  prosjwrou.*  ejiorh  for  the  Sjiiinish 
Church:  it  w:us  then  that  the  Carnieliles,  IViminicans, 
and  FranciscaiLS  wen-  established  in  (he  Peninsula, 
as  well  as  the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
redemjit ion  (tf  captives.  For  this  same  obiwt,  also, 
Jaime  th<^  ("onciuenir.  St .  Peter  Nolasco,  and  St .  R.ny- 
mond  of  Petiafort  foun<iiil  tlic  Merce<lariaii>  .iiniin 
tie  la  Mcrceil),  at  first  a  militar\'  order,  but  afterwartis 
monastic  (1228).  When  Philip  the  Fair  brought 
atx>ut  the  extinction  of  the  Templars,  Jaime  11  of 
Aragon  and  the  Oounoih  of  Salamanca  and  Tarragona 
asserted  their  innocence  and,  wlien  obliged  to  carry 
out  the  decree  of  supprcsHion,  divided  thcu*  possessions 
between  the  Ordem  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
Montesa,  the  hitter  created  to  defend  the  frontiera  of 
Valencia  previously  defended  by  the  Temphoe.  The 
Knights  of  Montcsa  took  for  their  device  the  plain  red 
crass  on  a  white  mantle. 

In  the  Great  Schism  of  the  West  Spain  played  a 
great  part,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Aragon- 
<'S4'.  Pe<lro  de  Luna  (anti)K>pe  Benedict  XIII).  .\s  a 
cardinal,  his  influence  led  Henr>'  II  of  Ca.siile  :ind 
Pe<irf>  IV  of  Aragon  to  recognize  Clement  \  II,  jiiiil 
after  his  own  election  he  ended  by  withdniwing  to 
Spain,  where  he  lived  in  the  castle  of  P<'fiLscola.  In 
1.3'.Kt  an  a^w^mbly  held  at  .McalA  reM)lviil  to  olx-y 
neither  p«p<',  as  it  was  not  known  which  of  the  two 
\v;u!  legitimate.  The  antipopc  favoured  the  election 
of  Ferdinand  of  Antequera  in  the  Compromise  of 
Casne,  in  which  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  an  ardent  nartisan 
of  Ferdinand,  was  aibitrator.  In  this  wa}r  the  anti- 
pope  secured  recognition  from  the  Hpaniarda.  At 
bwt,  is  1416^  8t.  Vmeent  Ferrer  and  the  kinn  alwn- 
doned  the  eause  of  Benedict  XIII  and  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Council  of  Constance.  Gil  Sanches 
Mufloz,  a  native  of  Teniel,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Bene<iict  XIII,  eleeteil  by  the  cardinals  of  Pefitscola, 
who  were  suiijsirted  by  .\lfonso  V  of  .Vragon;  but  he 
soon  afterwimLs  resigniMl  his  claims,  in  the  Council  of 
Tarriigona.  recogni/.eil  Martin  V,  and  wjis  made 
Bishop  of  M.ijorca. 

Ihiring  thLs  period  the  Jews  in  S|>ain  became  ver>' 
mimenius  and  actjuiri-d  great  power;  the>  were  not 
only  the  physicians,  l)ut  also  the  trejuiuren*  of  the 
klogl.  Don  Jusaj)h  de  l"k-ija  atltninistered  the  rev- 
enues of  Alfonso  X I ,  and  Samuel  Levi  was  chief  favour- 
ite of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  I'he  Jews  of  Toledo  then  aet 
on  foot  their  migraUon  (Tranatto)  in  protest  aeainst 
the  laws  of  AlfoMO  X  (Im  PartUiu),  which  prohibited 
the  bttihUng  of  new  qmagoguea.  After  the  accession 
of  Heniy  oT Trastamara  to  the  Throne,  the  popubMse, 
exasperated  by  the  preponderance  of  Jewiah  uunenee^ 
perpetrated  a  massacre  of  Jews  at  Toledo;  in^  1391 
another  general  iiui^-sacre  took  place,  beginning  at 
Seville;  a  little  lat.T.  the  Jewries  of  Toletlo.  BurgOO, 
\';dencia,  and  Cordova  were  attacked,  and  the  like 
scenes  were  enacted  in  .\ragon,  (•sjM-cially  at  Barce- 
lona. St.  \incent  IVrrer  converte<l  inimnjcrable 
Jews,  among  them  the  Uabbi  Josuah  Ha!nri|in.  who 
took  the  nauii-  of  .leroninut  ile  Santa  Fc  arid  in  his 
town  converted  many  of  his  former  ooreligionists  in 
the  fanuMt  Diipute  of  TortoMk  (1413). 
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by  vexatious  laws,  and  abhorred  by  tho  people,  whom 
thev  ruined  with  their  U8ur>',  iM'r\ert<tl,  and  scandal- 
iwHl  with  their  8aeriles;eH,  they  were  finally  expelled 
from  Spain  by  the  Catholic!  ."^jvereignu,  who  regarded 
them  as  dan||;eroiu  to  t  he  reliKious  unity  and  the  secur- 
ity of  tho  wmntry  on  account  of  the  rclationa  which 
they  maintained  with  the  M(M)r8. 

Connected  with  the  jKTMecutions  of  the  Jews  is  the 
institution  of  the  Inquiitition.    It  was  intro<luced  into 
Spain  by  Jaime  I  the  Conejueror,  Kinn  of  Aragon,  to 
8top  the  invasion  of  the  same  Albigensian  heretics 
against  whom  it  hatl  been  establisheti  by  Innocent 
III.    The  CV)Unt  of  Foix  and  the  N'iscount  of  Ca»- 
tellb6,  with  many  of  their  subjects,  embraced  the 
Albigensian  errors.    Amaldo  of  V'ilanova  and  some 
lieghardi!  of  Aragon  were  pimished  by  the  Inciuisition. 
Tliere  were  also  in  Catalonia  Fraticelli  and  other 
heretics.  Hke  Kaimundo  of  Tdrrega,  as  the  Holy 
Oflice  w:»s  informed.    In  1376  Fadre  Nicolas  Eymer- 
ich  published  the  "  Directorium  Inquisitorum".  But 
the  Spanwh  Inquisition  did  not  acquire  its  true  char- 
act<-r  tmd  importance  until  the  Catholic  Sovereigns 
estalilishiHl  it  in  Castile  under  authority  obtained  from 
Po|M'  Sixtus  IV  (1478).    It  was  a  mixed  tribunal,  in 
which  the  ecclesiastical  element  took  cognizance  of 
the  orthod<JX>*  or  hctenKioxj'  of  doctrines  and,  con- 
sequently, of  ofTcnMw  against  Catholic  faith  or  morals: 
after  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  culprit  was  handm 
over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  punished  according  to 
the  hiws  of  the  realm.    Such  a  law  was  that  of  title 
■Jti  of  the  seven  Fariidag,  which  provided  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire  for  heretics  who  refuse<i  to  be 
converte*!.  and,  again,  th<i««'  of  b(X)k  IV,  title  1,  of  the 
Furro  Real,  which  imposed  the  same  penalty  for 
heresj'  and  apostasy.     The  laws  regulating  the  pro- 
cess** of  the  Inquisition,  indwl,  were  Spanish,  and 
not  laws  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  Spanish  In- 
quisition, although  establishe<l  by  virtue  of  a  pontifi- 
cal Hull,  became  to  souw  extent  indei>endent  of  Home, 
as  appeals  lay  to  the  .\rchbishop  of  Seville,  who  passea 
sentence  in  the  pope's  name.    The  Tribunal  of  the 
Holv  Office,  as  it  wsis  calleil,  was  ma<le  un  of  thirt<«cn 
— afterwards  fifteen— provincial  tribunals,  with  ter- 
ritori.'il  juris<liction,  and  a  supreme  council,  which 
Bupen  ised  them  and  pn)nouiu'e<l  on  appeals.  The 
proceilure  wiis  minuU'lv  regulated  an<l  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  proc»Hlure  of  other  tribunals  of  its  time.  It 
is  not  certain  that  anonymous  lU'cusations  were  con- 
ndenxl,  although  the  names  of  the  accusers  and  wit- 
nesBtn  were  concealefl  fmm  the  accus<Hl.    Torture  was 
not  arbitrarily  employed,  but  only  when  sufficient 
proof  alrcjuly  exist*-*!,  ami  even  then  it  was  applied 
leas  barbarou.xly  than  in  the  contemporary  civil 
tribunals.    The  prisoiLs  were  of  the  must  humane 
kind.    The  sentences  pronounce«l  were:  al)andonment 
to  the  tempond  arm  (reiftjaciou)  for  the  impenitent 
heretic;  reconciliation  for  the  repentant;  abjuration, 
when  there  was  a  suspicion  of  heresy;  and  absolution. 
Only  the  imiK-nitent  were  condemne<l  to  the  stake, 
and  the  number  of  condemnations  has  been  much 
exaggerated. 

n7 Modem  Prriod. — The  political  and  religious  de- 
velopment which  we  have  outhned  above  re«ulted  in 
SpanLth  national  unity,  and  explains  the  character  of 
Spain  as  a  Catholic  nation.  The  struggle  of  eight 
centuries  to  r<-cover  the  territory  wrest e<i  from  them 
by  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  enemies  at  once  of 
their  land  and  of  their  faith,  effected  in  the  Spanish 
p«'ople  that  intimate  fusion  of  patriotic  and  religious 
ftH'ling  which  distinguishe<l  them  during  many  cen- 
turies. .Von  rine  nuinine,  it  may  lie  said,  did  a  Span- 
i.«h  p»jpe  (.Xlexander  VI)  give  the  title  of  Catholic,  by 
eminence,  to  the  sovereigns  who  first  united  recon- 
quen-d  Spain  under  their  9cei>trc,  for  they  and  their 
•ucctwiore  «leeme<l  it  the  first  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  their 
realms,  to  propagate  it  in  the  vast  countrios  which 


they  colonized,  and  defend  it  in  Europe  against  the 
assaults  of  heretics.  The  same  \x)]k\  Alexander  VI, 
issu^l  in  1493  a  Bull,  in  which,  to  prtjvent  the  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  Spiuiiaxds  and  Portuguese 
in  regard  to  their  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies  and 
(as  America  was  then  called)  the  West  Indies,  he 
establishoii  as  a  line  of  <lemarcation  between  them  the 
meridian  running  lOO  leagues  west  of  the  Azon's,  de- 
creeing that  the  newly  discovered  lands  west  of  that 
line  should  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  and  those  east  of 
it  to  the  Portuguese.  Afterwanb*,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas,  another  line,  'SdO  lejigucsB  wc«t  of  the  Ca\)e 
Verde  Islands,  was  substitutcid — an  arrangement 
which  gave  Brazil  to  Portugal. 

The  Catholic  Sovereigns,  by  reuniting  the  Crowna 
of  Castile  and  .Vnigon,  annexing  Xavam*,  an<l  com- 
pleting the  Heronquest  with  the  reduction  of  Cranwla 
(1492),  established  the  poUtical  unity  of  Spain;  with 
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the  Inquisition  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  they 
ac-hicvcil  its  reUgious  unity;  the  in!irri:ig(<s  of  their 
childn-n  with  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  of  England 
imd  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ma.\imihan,  secured  to 
Spain  the  friendship  of  the  leailing  stales;  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  conquests  in  .Vfrica  a 
broad  road  was  opene<i  for  Spain's  colonial  expansion. 
But  the  death  of  their  son  Prince  John  cauM-d  the 
Crown  to  pass  to  Charles  I  (the  EmjH-ror  Charles  V), 
son  of  Juana  la  IxM-a,  and  entirely  changed  the  course 
which  the  magnanimous  IsidH'llahiul  traced  forSpanish 
policy.  Charles  V,  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  ancient 
strife  with  France  for  the  iVDssession  of  the  ItaUan 
states,  anil  to  (li-rmany  by  his  inheritance  of  the  im- 
perial Throne  from  his  grandfather  MaximiHan,  was 
more  the  EniiH'rorof  ( Jermany  than  the  King  of  .Sfmin, 
and  completely  divert <'<1  Sjmnish  policy  from  America 
and  Africa.  Philip  II,  though  he  did  not  succe<'d  his 
father  in  the  empin-,  could  not  extricate  hiiimelf  from 
his  father's  Euromnm  isilicy,  anrl  .*-5pnin  wiis  exhausted 
by  the  warn  in  l-landers  :igainst  France  and  England. 
Nevertheli'ss,  unlike  his  father,  Phihp  II  was  a  thor- 
oughly Spanish  king,  and  united  the  whole  Iberian 
Peninsula  under  his  sway  by  the  incorporation  of 
PortugaL 
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With  the  death  of  Philip  II  the  decay  of  Kpanish 
power  began.  The  moiuavby,  which  needed  the 
shouliU  r>  of  a  giMlt  tO  supDort  it,  foil  upon  those  of 
thu  pioui-  bat  fe^  FliiUplII  (1598-1621),  who  left 
the  task  of  goveraniMit  to  •  favininte  or  minister— 
fixBt,  the  Duque  de  Lenoa  and  then  hi«  aon  the  Duque 
de  Uceda.  In  the  Low  Countries  be  aiTMied  tae 
Twelve  Years'  Peace.  He  brought  aid  to  the  Catb- 
olicR  of  Ireland,  84  luiiiiK  on  expedition  under  Aguilar 
(1602),  and  intervonetl  lu  behalf  of  the  German  Cath- 
olics in  tlir  litst  period  of  the  Thirty  Yeare'  W  ar. 
While  thus  iiiiiiriR  Cathohc8  abroad,  he  rcBolved  to 
guard  against  tin'  daiiufr  that  threatened  rilinioun 
unity  nt  home  in  the  prcflence  of  the  Mrjri.scocs.  tir 
Kuhjii^iuted  Moors,  who  were  mijiiHS'tcd  of  ronspinnn 
with  the  Moors  of  Africa;  these  he  expelk-d  from 
Spain.  In  this  reign  and  the  next,  Castilian  lit«raturo 
wad  art  attained  their  finest  flower.  Pbilm  IV  (1621- 
65),  loss  pious  than  his  father,  was  neveiineleaB  a  bet- 
ter ruler.  For  his  prime  tmni8t«rs  and  favourites  he 
had,  &st,  the  Conde-Duquc  dc  Olivares  and  tben 
Don  Luis  de  Haro.  In  Uus  reqpi  the  oohMsal  mon- 
archy of  Philip  11  began  to  enimble.  The  Duke  of 
Draganxa  was  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal  as  John 
IV;  Catalonia  roec  and  maintained  a  war  lasting 
twelve  years;  Maples  and  Sirily  also  nljelle<l,  the 
famous  Spatu.sli  infantr>'  regimtatt.  ij^  rcws  c«h<i^«j«j 
were  at  Hoi  rov,  and  Spain,  by  the  Peace  of 

till-  I'vron.-.s  witli  1  ruiice.  luat  RoussiUoQ  and.  by 
the  Trcaiy  of  \\'(%Mt]>lialia  (1648),  R  giwt  pATt  Of  her 
imixirtiiiii  e  ill  Eurrnx". 

Tlif  wciikcning  of  Spain  continual  under  the  sickly 
Charles  II  1 1665-1700),  who  suraHHtcd  his  father  at 
the ageof  four.  The  regency  fell  to  the  queen,  Dofta 
Mariana,  who  shifted  the  burden  of  government  on 
her  confessor,  Padre  Nit  hard,  and,  aft«T  him,  on  her 
favourite  Valensuela,  t  he  hu-sbond  of  one  of  her  ladiee- 
in-waiting.  Spain,  after  inter\-ening  on  the  nde  of 
Catholicism  in  iiJll  the  conflicts  of  the  European  states, 
now  saw  hencilf  an  object  of  ambitStm  to  foroiBieiB. 
Tlie  failures  of  the  king's  health  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  duties  of  government  to  ambitious  ministers,  wliile 
I'Vance  rear  In  d  lu  r  at)ogee  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  Spanijili  ]niv,  t  r  al>roail  eontinue<i  to  decline.  The 
kiii^;  h(  ing  without  Issue,  the.  rivalries  of  France  and 
Austria  for  the  succession  began  even  in  his  lifetime 
and  li'il  uj)  to  111!'  |iri'ji-ct  for  ilic  ilisrniTiibi'niii'nt  of 
till'  Spanish  monarchy,  tullowing  tlir  advice  of 
Cardinal  Portocurrero,  Charles  disinherited  his  Au.h- 
triaii  kirulrtHl  and  designated  as  his  heir  the  Duke  of 
Aiijon,  afterwards  Philip  V.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  11.  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Austria  ended  in 
8pain,  and  that  of  the  House  of  Hourbon  comnjenced, 
bringing  French  centmli.'Jtn  into  Sjiimish  administra- 
tion, and  helping  to  chuuKi  itic  iiaticjual  eharacterby 
Unking  the  nation  more  closely  with  France. 

I%iDp  V  (1700-46)  had  to  sustam  the  War  of  the 
SuooessHm  with  French  assistance.  By  the  Peace  of 
Ulrecht,  which  tenninat«l  that  war,  Gibraltar  and 
Minorra  fi  II  to  the  share  of  England;  the  Italian  jws- 
sessioa.-i  and  the  Ix)W  Countrii*s,  to  .\ustria.  C.ita- 
lonia,  having  vigorou-^lv  rli  feuded  the  rights  of  ilie 
Archduke  Cliarli-j*.  w;i.s  ileHjuaU  d  of  a  pnrt  f>f  li<  r 
const  it  iiii(iri:d  rights  [Fucrwi).  Philip  \,  who  had 
be<'n  under  French  influence  durins  'he  liieuirn  uf  his 
first  wife.  Maria  Luisa  of  Sa.  oy,  u  iv  i-  himself  up  to 
Italian  inflvience  after  his  marriage  with  Isabel  Far- 
nese,  being  (lirecte<l  by  .\lber01li.  To  find  iM>ss<'ssion8 
for  the  children  of  Isabel  Famese,  the  Italian  claims 
of  Spain  were  revivtHl;  .Allieroni,  however,  fell  before 
he  succfificfl  in  obtaining  anything  more  than  the 
canlinalate  for  hinis4>lf  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany  for  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  In  1724  Philip 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Luis,  but  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  same  veiir  obliged  his  father  to  resume 
the  Crown.  By  the  I'realy  of  Vienna  (17:J5)  Naples 
and  Sieily  were  gtven  to  the  Infante  Don  Carioa.  Un- 
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questionably  the  most  glorious  reign  of  the  Spaaisb 
Bourbons  was  that  of  Ferdinand  VI,  thanks  to  the 
eare  with  which  he  maintained  neutraUty  between 
France  and  England.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chf4>eQe 
(Aaehco)  ended  the  warn  undertaken  to  find  crowns 
ior  the  cbiMren  of  Isabel  Faroese:  the  Duchies  of 
Ftona,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  given  to  Don 
Felipe  (PhiUp).  The  king  thenceforward  left  the 
task  of  xovernment  to  his  ininislers,  Car\  ajal  and  the 
Mar(|ues  de  la  Ensenmla,  vvhilf  he  &urreiidcrcd  luiu- 
(self  to  the  em  haatment  of  Farinelli's  music.  iJj'  the 
ronconUt  which  he  made  with  Benedict  XIV,  the 
Hi  III  FatTonalo  (royal  patronage)  over  all  the  Churches 
wit  hin  the  monarchy  was  recogniied,  as  it  had  already 
been  in  force  in  the  foreign  possessions  and  the  King- 
dom of  Ciranada.  Although  the  English  party,  led 
by  the  ambassador,  Keene,  and  the  minister,  Wall 
(successor  to  Car\-ajal),  succeetled  in  overthrowing 
Ensenada,  and  although  the  French  ofTereil  the  res- 
toration of  Minorca|  and  the  English  of  Qibraltart 
the  king  persevered  m  his  neutralitv,  with  the  namit 
that  the  natioa  pro^?ered»  and  the  eoffen  of  tJie 
treasury  were  fiOed  almost  to  bursting. 

Ferdmand  died  of  a  broken  heart  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  Dofla  Barliara  (1759).  He  was  suc- 
(•e<Nled  by  his  l)rolher  Charles  III,  who  was  alreaily 
King  of  Nu])k«,  and  whosi'  ure.ite,-,!  mistake  was  the 
abandonment  of  his  prfdeces^-or's  poliry  of  neuiralily 
by  that  fatal  "Family  ("<niijiaet  "  \  17<>1 1  whu  li  united 
the  fortune.s  of  Spain  with  those  of  the  degenerate 
French  liourbons.  \S  itli  thi^  began  a  war  wiih  Eng- 
land, issuing  in  the  loss  of  Havana  and  Manila  (1763). 
Meanwhile  Spain  was  governed  bj'  two  foreifpierSi 
Grimaldi  and  F^stjuilacce,  and  the  (KOple  rose  m  the 
famous  "  Hat-uid-Cloak  Hiols"  (mntin  dc  Im  ropat  y 
stmbrcros),  wfaidi  led  to  the  Madrileflos  being  pro- 
hibiten! the  use  of  the  national  drees.  Pombal  and 
Choiseul  had  driven  tlw  JcBuita  out  of  Portugal  and 
Ftence,  and  their  enemisa  i»  Spam  eaipkiited  this  to- 
mak  to  penmade  the  knig  that  tlw  Society  was  a 
menace  to  pubUc  order.  Adding  other  calunuiies 
(such  as  the  Rtor>-  that  the  .Jesuits  deniwl  the  king's 
being  the  legitimate  w>n  of  Pliilip  ^' they  sii< n  e.led 
in  inducing  Charles  III  to  order  the  Jesuits  out  of  lus 
doniiiiioiis  without  staling  any  reason,  reser\  ini;  "in 
his  royul  biesist"  the  utolive  of  tlieir  banishment. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Floridablanru  ."^)iain  inier- 
vene«l  in  support  «»i  the  independence  of  the  United 
Slates.  During  this  reign  many  puldic  buildings  were 
oonstnicte«l — tlie  Fine  Arts  .Ncaiieniy,  the  Ikitanical 
Gardens  of  Madrid,  etc. — with  money  8Jive<l  during 
the  pnt-eding  reign.  But  the  king's  snort sigbtedncas 
admittcil  Ut  his  counsels  men  imbued  with  Voltaireaa 
ideas,  who,  however  little  th^  may  have  bem  aware 
of  it ,  were  the  allies  of  the  Revolution  tjjat  waa  to  rain 
the  Bourbons. 

Cbarka  IV  (1788-IS08),  even  more  deficient  in 
ability  and  character  than  Charles  III,  had  to  mfttr 
the  eonsoquenccs  of  political  errors  committed  in  the 
preceding  n  iKii.  In  his  tinie  the  Fr<  ru  h  !?e  olitiion 
broke  out,  and  tlie  Spani.sh  Bourbons  went  so  fur  tm 
to  .lily  tliemselv»t*  event  nally  wnh  that  Revolution- 
ar>-  France  which  had  beheaded  bonis  XVI.  The 
.\raiida  inin)--i  ry.  having  overt  hrown  that  of  Florida- 
blan€a.  was  m  turn  ovorthruwa  by  Don  Manuel  iio- 
doy,  the  <ni«  <  ii'>  favourite  no  less  than  the  king's, 
who  miuie  the  1  rcatv  of  S.  Ihlcfon-so,  allying  Spain 
with  Fram  e  an ainsl  England,  and  leiuling  up  to  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar  (1S(»."»).  This  reign  eode<l  in  a 
most  disgraceful  manner:  Prince  Feromand  having 
rf  belled  agdinst  his  fatht-r  and  the  inept  Ciodi>y,  the 
.Vruiijuer  rising  residled  in  the  abdicalion  uf  Charles 
IV,  when  the  French  had  alrotuiy  treacherously  gained 
a  rooting  in  ftpain.  The  king  and  queen  having 
Bought  r^uge  at  Bayonne,  Napoleon  made  them  sur- 
render the  Crown  of  Spain  to  him,  intending  it  for  hia 
brotlMr  Josqih  Booaparto.  But  this  humiuatjoik  the 
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Spanish  poople  would  not  brook ;  rising,  after  the  ter- 
ripk  Second  of  May,  1808,  thc>'  fought  the  ftlorious 
War  of  Independence,  in  which  Napoleon  sufTcrwl  his 
first  reverses.  The  most  celebrated  battles  of  this 
war  were  those  of  Bruch,  in  the  highlands  of  Mont- 
aerrat,  in  which  the  Catalan  somelatte*  (peasant  sol- 
diers) routed  a  French  army;  Uaili^n,  where  Castaflea, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  defeated  Du- 
pont ;  and  the  sieKcs  of  Saragossa  and  Gcrona,  which 
were  worthy  of  the  ancient  Spaniards  of  Sagimtum 
and  Numantia.  The  Hritish  general,  Wellington, 
gained  the  battles  of  Salamanca  (IHI'2)  and  Vittoria 
(1S13),  and  helped  to  drive  the  P'rench  out  of  the 
Peninsula.  But  while  (he  Spanish  people  were  shed- 
ding their  bUxnl  for  their  faith,  tlieir  countrj-,  and 
their  king,  the  Liberals,  assembled  in  the  Cortes  of 


ance,  however,  which  sent  to  Spain  the  "himdred 
thousand  sons  of  St.  Ivouis",  restonxi  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  French  soldiers,  who  had  met  with  such 
desperate  resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  were  then  received  as  brothers 
and  liberators,  and  the  Constitution  was  abolished. 
But  the  Liberals  took  wlvantage  of  the  dyuiuttic 
question,  which  arose  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  \  ll, 
to  revive  their  party.  The  king  had  no  male  itssue  and 
only  two  daughters,  who  by  the  Salic  Law  (brought 
into  Spain  by  the  Bourbons),  were  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Throne.  The  king  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  the  Salic  Law  and  re-est.ahlish  the 
ancient  Spanish  law  of  succession,  which  mlmitted  fe- 
males, failing  nmle  issues.  The  quest  ion,  whet  her  the 
Salic  I^w  was  or  was  not  legitimately  abrogated. 
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Cadii  (1812),  were  drafting  a  Constitution  modelled 
on  the  F'rench.  Ferdinand  VII,  however,  liberated 
by  Napoleon,  returned  to  Spain,  refusetl  to  rrcogniso 
this  Constitution,  and  restonxi  the  old  regime,  thus 
initiating  that  struggle  b<*tw»-en  .Absolutists  and  Lib- 
erals which  laste*!  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  old  colonies  of  Spain  in  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica trK)k  advantage  of  this  (conflict  to  make  them- 
Helvi-s  iniiependenl. 

That  moral  unity  which  the  Catholic  Sovcreigna 
had  restore*!  in  Spain  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
the  subjection  of  the  Moors,  and  the  i-stablishment  of 
Catholic  unity,  was  broken  by  the  influx  of  ideas  from 
the  French  Revolution  and  English  Liberalism.  Fac<i 
to  face  with  the  Spanish  people,  so  strongly  attachetl 
to  their  ancient  tnulitions  and  forms  of  government, 
there  anjse  the  O^nstitutional  Party,  which  at  first 
prrK-lainwd  no  further  aim  than  the  establishment  of 
rpi>r«»ent alive  government,  saving  the  princij)le  of  re- 
liRious  unity.  But  the  Lil»erals,  iK-nw-cuted  in  1812, 
pushed  their  ideas  to  extremes  and,  profiting  by  a 
military  insurrection  in  1820  (D<m  Rafael  de  Riego), 
finally  proclaimed  the  Constitution  and  force<l  Ferdi- 
nand \  II  t<»  swear  to  it.  The  Constitutionalists  then 
split  into  the  two  parties — Extremes  and  Motlerates 
{Eznltadmi  and  Modcradns) — which. have  continued  to 
the  present  time.    The  intervention  of  the  Iloly  Alli- 


formed  the  legal  basis  of  the  dynastic  quarrel  between 
Don  ('arlos  (Charles)  V,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
and  his  daughter  Dofla  Isabel  II. 

The  true  animus  of  the  conflict,  however,  arose 
from  the  division  of  Spani.irds  into  Traditionalists 
who  supported  the  cause  of  I>on  (Carlos,  and  l.ilM-raLs, 
who  sidtxl  with  Dofla  Isabel  and  her  mother,  Dofia 
Crist ina.  This  division  the  origin  of  all  the  ills 
which  S|)ain  suffered  in  the  ninettx^nth  centur>' — led 
to  the  S«'ven  Years'  War,  from  \SX\,  when  Ft-rdinand 
VII  diinl,  to  1H:5!>,  when  the  Convention  of  Ver(?ara 
was  signe<l.  In  the  meantime  the  Liberals  rul*-*!,  ex- 
cei)t  in  the  provinces  occupied  by  (he  Carlists,  and  the 
Moilerate  ministrj'  of  Marthiez  de  la  Rosa,  during 
which  the  horrible  massm-n^  of  friars  (<K>k  place  at 
Madrid  (17  .lulv,  18)^4),  was  succee<led  by  (hose  of 
ToreiKj  and  of  Slendizdbal,  who  put  up  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  for  sale  (l.SHCi).  The  predomi- 
njuice  of  (he  KxnUniloK  culminated  with  the  n-geiicy  of 
E.spartero  (ISU),  who  closed  the  Nunciature  and 
broke  off  all  relations  witli  Home.  TJie  queen  having 
been  declared  of  age,  the  Moderate  Narvaez  ministry 
came  into  power,  exiled  I'>partero,  and  susiM'n(le<l  the 
sale  of  church  property.  Relations  witli  Home  were 
resumed,  ami  ."^jiain  int<'rveniil  in  br-hnlf  of  Pius  IX, 
who  had  Iny-n  <lriven  to  take  refuKc  at  (laeta.  In 
1851  the  Concordat,  regulating  the  new  conditions  of 
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the  Spanwh  Church,  was  Bi^nod.  From  1854  to  1856 
(tho  Hienio  JMteral)  the  LilxTuls,  with  EBpartero  and 
O'Donnfll,  were  again  in  power,  and  O'Uonneli  ac- 
quired prestige  in  the  African  war  of  1859.  Tliis 
niinistn,"  also  re-estabhshed  the  Constitution  ofl845 
and  stopped  the  sale  of  church  property  (1856). 

ll  was  succeedeii  b}'  the  Narv'aez  miuistr)'  (1866), 
and  aft«r  these  two  generals,  Prim  and  Serrano,  who 
ha<i  been  exiled,  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Navy,  com- 
manded by  Topete.  and  effected  the  Revolution  of 
September,  18(>8,  which  dethroned  the  Bourbons  and 
suninioneil  to  the  Throne  Amadeus  I  (Duke  of  Aoeta), 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Prim  having  been  a»wa«si- 
nated  just  as.lniitdeus  landed  in  the  Peninsula,  the  new 
king  was  left  without  any  solid  supiwrt  and,  in  Kebru- 
Bry,  1873,  waa  obliged  to  alxiioate.  On  8  June  of 
the  same  year  the  Cortw  pn>chumed  the  republic, 
which  lasted  but  two  years  and  had  four  presidents: 
Figueraa,  Pi  y  Margall,  Salinertin,  and  Castelar.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Spanish  Catholics,  exasperat<»d  by 
the  excess**  of  the  l.ilx>rals,  rallied  round  the  Duke  of 
Ma<lrid,  Don  Carlos  de  Iiorb6n,  in  whom  the  TnuU- 
tionalista  aaw  the  legitimate  heir  of  Ferdinand  VII 
and  Charles  V,  and  the  Third  Carlist  War  began — the 
second  having  been  nothing  more  than  (ietieral  Or- 
tega's attempt  in  behalf  of  the  Count  of  Mont emoHn. 
In  the  existing  condition  of  |)olitical  disorganization, 
the  Carlists  were  enabhtl  to  gain  substantial  ad- 
vantages, and  were  on  the  point  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  (lovernment.  But  the  aristocracy  and 
the  financial  interests,  making  Cieneral  Marlines 
Campos  their  instrument,  effected  the  restoration  of 
the  female  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  proclaiming  Al- 
fonso XII,  in  wImjw  favour  Isabel  II  had  alnlicated. 
Don  Alfonso  landinl  at  Cadiz,  9  January-,  1875,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  (Carlist  rising  was  suppresses!,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cuba  (October,  1.S77).  As  a  result  of  the 
Bourl)on  Restoration,  and  of  an  agn-i-inent  between 
Antonio  Ciinovas,  leailer  of  the  Conservatives  (suc- 
cessors of  the  Moderates),  and  Pnixfnle.H  MatcH)  Sa- 
gasta,  leader  of  the  Liberals,  who  had  inherititl  the 
aspinitions  of  tlx-  Revolution,  there  was  created  in 
Spain  the  political  situation  which  has  lastetl  until 
now  (1910),  «stablishing  the  legal  alternation  {lurtio 
leant)  of  the  .Mphonsist-Nlonarcliical  partita  in  power. 
Alfonso  XII  jlie<l  25  November,  1SS5,  leaving  the  re- 
gency to  Dona  Mtiria  Crist ina  of  Hal)sburg,  as  mother 
of  his  posthumous  8<m,  .Mfonso  XIII  (b.  17  May, 
1880).  During  the  regency  the  Cuban  Insurrection, 
and  that  of  the  Philippines,  gave  rise  to  the  war  with 
the  Unitetl  States,  which  hxl  to  the  lossof  the  last  rem- 
nants of  Spain's  colonial  empire. 

IV.  AcnrAL  Co.NDiTio.\s. — A.  Legixlalion. — The 
Spanish  nationality  being  formed  out  of  two  ele- 
ments, the  (iothic  ami  the  Hispano-Roman,  ha<l  at  the 
ou  t  set  t  wo  diff eivnt  legislat  i ve  s>'st  ems .  Euric ,  in  t  he 
code  which  Ixnirs  his  name,  collect<sl  the  laws  of 
the  Goths,  while  the  "  Hreviarium"  of  Anianus  (in  the 
time  of  Alaric  II)  sums  up  the  provisions  of  the  Ro- 
man law  for  the  government  of  the  IILsj)ano-Latins. 
liiit  when  the  two  races  had  become  fu.sed,  there  was 
al.Ho  a  fusion  of  the  two  systems  of  legislation  in  the 
"Fonim  Judicum",  or  "Fiuto  Juzgo"  (completed  in 
the  .Sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo),  which  is  the  first  of 
the  Spanish  C^mIcs,  and  in  which  the  Gothic  element 
pre<lominates  in  the  law  of  persoas,  the  Roman  in 
that  of  contracts.  During  the  Reconquest  there 
arose  the  fucroa,  sjH<cial  laws,  or jirivileges,  grantitl  by 
the  kings  to  certain  particular  cities  or  provinc«'s  anil 
which  were  also  known  (as  in  Kngland  and  Fmnce)  as 
eartan,  or  cnrlan  pucblna,  i.  e.,  charters  grante<l  to  those 
who  populated  a  new  city.  .Another  general  code  for 
CastiU-  was  the  "Fuero  Viejo"  (Old  Privilege),  of  un- 
c<'rtain  origin,  but  probably  commenced  in  the  time 
of  Alfonso  VIII  and  comph-teil  in  that  of  Pedro  I. 
Alfon.«<o  IX  piihli.slied  the  "Fuerfis  Real",  which  in- 
cluded the  declarations  called  the  "Leycs  del  E»- 


tilo" — rules  of  style,  or  of  procedure.  The  legist^, 
five  work  undertjiken  in  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand 
ended  with  .Alfonso  X,  the  Wise,  author  of  the  "Siete 
Partidas",  or  '•S<-ven  Parts".  This  king,  however, 
being  a  man  of  theorj'  rather  than  a  practical  man, 
miKlifiwi  the  national  laws  and  customs  to  excess,  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  carrie*!  away  by  his  admiration 
for  the  Roman  I^w.  Hence  the  "Siete  Partidas" 
have  never  been  in  legal  force,  except  as  a  supple- 
nientary  code  and  as  bearing  on  certain  particular 
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points — the  succession  of  the  Crown,  for  instance,  un- 
til the  Bourbons  grafted  upon  the  Spanish  code  tho 
Salic  Law  which  they  brought  from  France. 

The  fact  that  the  Siete  Partidas"  had  not  acquired 
legal  force  was  the  reason  why  Castilian  legislation 
remained  entangled  with  a  msiss  of  fuero*,  ordinances, 
and  special  provisions.  One  of  these,  tlie  Ordinance 
of  .AlcaM,  passed  by  the  Cortes  of  /Vlcabl  in  the  time 
of  AlfonH<j  XI,  established,  among  other  matters,  the 
order  of  precedence  of  the  Sjmniah  codes.  Others 
were  the  l^aws  of  Toro  and  the  Ordinances  of  Mon- 
talvo,  made  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Soven-igns. 
llie  other  kingdoins  of  Spain  continued  to  elalxirate 
their  own  several  legislations— Catalonia,  with  itA 
verj'  ancient  "Usatges"  and  "Consulat  de  Mar" 
(the  oldest  commercial  code  in  KurojH*);  Aragon, 
Navarre,  and  the  rest,  with  their  respective  special 
fucTos.  Wishing  to  give  the  united  monarchy  a  civil 
code,  Philip  II  nubli.shed  the  "Nueva  Recopilacirtn " 
(New  Digest)  ot  the  Spanish  laws,  though,  indeed  the 
charter  laws  of  the  various  provinces  were  at  the  same 
time  left  in  full  vigour.  In  the  reipi  of  Charles  IV 
(18()5),  a  "Novlsima  Recopilaci<jn '  (Latest  Digest) 
was  published,  abw  leaving  untouched  the  charter 
laws  of  the  provinces.  Finally,  in  the  ninetc>enth 
cent  ur>',  there  arose  the  division  of  laws  into  pohtical, 
civil,  penal,  and  laws  of  pmcedure. 

The  Cortes  of  Cmliz.  in  1812,  formulated  the  first 
Libenil  Constitution,  which,  however,  showed  some 
regard  for  Catholic  unity.    This  Constitution  was 
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not  accepted  by  the  king,  when  he  was  released  from 
his  captivity  by  Napoleon,  but  RipRo's  military  in- 
aurrcction  at  Lan  CabezaH  de  H.  Juan,  in  1820,  forced 
it  upon  him.  It  was  overthrown  by  the  French  inter- 
vention in  lS2^i.  In  1834  the  queen-rcRcnt  authorized 
the  Estatuto  Real,  a  sort  of  moderate  constitution. 
Next  came  the  Liberal  Constitution  of  lKi7,  in  which 
Catholic  unity  is  not  stipulated  for,  although  it  is 
stated  that  the  C^itholic  Religion  is  that  p^ofl^ssed  by 
S{>aniards.  Again,  in  the  Omslitution  of  1845  it  ia 
declared  that  the  religion  of  Spain  is  the  Catholic 
Apostolic,  Roman.  In  the  Con.stitution  of  1856  tol- 
eration of  other  creeds  is  cstabli.shctl  much  as  it  now 
exists.  The  Revolution  of  1H()8  produced  the  Liberal 
Constitution  of  18<>9,  which  established  freedom  of 
worship  (art.  xxi),  mainUiining,  howevcj,  the  Catholic 
Religion  and  its  ministers.  Finally,  the  Constitution 
of  1876,  publistied  under  the  Restoration,  atlmitted 
religious  toleratitm,  but  declared  (he  Catholic  Religitm 
that  of  the  State.  In  practice,  there  is  in  Spain  a 
great  deal  of  religious  liberty,  the  only  conditions 
being  that  dissentinK  places  of  worship  must  comply 
with  certmn  outwjira  forms — such  as  not  having  signs 
placed  on  their  exteriors.    This  last  Constitution 

C laces  the  legislative  power  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
ing.  The  Cortes  arc  composed  of  two  chambers: 
the  A'nate  and  the  Congress.  Some  of  the  senators 
sit  of  their  own  right  (grandi-es,  archbishops,  etc.), 
others  for  life,  others  by  ehn-tion.  ITie  members  of 
Congress  {dipiUaiitvt)  are  all  elected.  The  king  can 
convoke  or  pronigue  the  Cortes.  The  executive 
power  belongs  to  the  king  and  his  ministerb,  who  arc 
re«i»onsible  for  the  amduct  of  the  government.  In 
the  succession  to  the  Tlinme  the  ancient  order,  super- 
seded by  the  Salic  Ijiw,  is  followed.  The  heir  to  the 
Thnme  takes  the  title  of  Prince  of  Asturias.  The 
king  attains  his  majority  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  in 
minority  is  under  the  regency  of  his  nearest  relative: 
Alfonso  XIII,  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso  XII,  was 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  IXifia  Crist  ina  of 
(labdburg;  on  attaining  his  majority  he  was  sworn 
king,  but  was  not  8»)lemnly  cn)wne<l.  The  judicial 
power  is  entrusn-il  t4»  tribunals  which  atlminister  jus- 
tice in  the  king's  name.  The  latter  has  the  preroga- 
tive of  pardon. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  Spain  have 
been  regulati-d  bv  various  concordats.  Hy  law  13, 
title  1,  Book  I,  of  the  "NovWma  Recopil!M"i6n",  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  chief 
concordats  with  Spain  arc:  that  of  1737  (Clement  XII 
and  Philip  V);  1752  (Ik-m-dict  XIV  and  Ferdinand 
VI);  1851  (Pius  IX  and  Isalx'l  II).  Tlie  last-named 
is  still  in  force,  although  Liberal  Goveniments  violate 
it  in  various  ways  and  pretend  to  motViiy  it,  invoking 
it,  nevertheless,  whenever  convenient  for  their  pur- 
poses. Accorfling  to  this  concordat,  which  was  in- 
tended to  n"gulate  the  grave  disorders  consequent 
upon  the  contLtciktion  of  church  property  (disamor- 
tization),  the  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
Spanirdi  people.  Public  instruction  is  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  bishops  and  other  diocesan  prelates. 
The  number  of  dioceses  is  diminished  (sec  alwve: 
Ecclesiiistical  (hT?anization);  the  form  of  provision 
for  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  is  determined 
(Pntronato  Real),  as  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
cleno',  maintenance  of  church  buildings,  etc.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  receives  40,000  pesetas  ($8000 
or  £1600);  other  archbishops,  from  37,500  to  32,500 
pesetas  ($7500  to  $(>.')00);  bishops,  25,000  to  20,000 
pesetas  ($5000  to  $^1000)  . 

In  the  civil  law  of  Spain  the  predominant  tendency 
is  to  suppress  the  individualities  of  the  charter  law 
{derecho  /oral)  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
These  local  iieeuliurities  are  found  esiRHiially  in  the 
law  of  family  relations.  In  Cat^donia  the  Roman 
Law  prevaii«'<l,  the  father  enjoye<l  fnnnlom  of  testiv- 
mcntar}-  distxwition,  and  the  right  of  the  children  was 


limited  to  the  legal  one-fourth ;  in  Castile  the  right  of 
testjwnentary  disposition  was  limited  to  one-thinl  and 
one-fifth  of  wliat  could  be  disposed  of  for  the  individ- 
ual lulvantage  of  one  favoured  child.  Qistile  fol- 
lowed the  Gothic  custom  by  which  the  bridegroom 

1>aid  arras  to  the  bride  at  the  wcnlding,  while  in  Cata- 
onia  the  Roman  dowTy  system  was  in  force.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  other  laws  limite<l  the 
power  of  testamentar)'  disposition  even  more  than  in 
Castile.  The  unifying  tendencv  was  e8|)ecially  prev- 
alent in  the  "Codigo  Civil"  published  in  1888  by  the 
minister,  Alonso  Nlartfnez,  and  which  came  into  force 
on  1  May,  1889.  Although  the  charter  law  is  pre- 
ser\'e<l  to  some  extent,  mtxii  heat  ions  are  intnMluced 
such  as  that  bearing  on  the  bienen  gatianciaUa  of 
Castile,  providing  that  the  garuiTiciaa,  or  proj>ert^ 
acquired  after  marriage,  must,  when  the  estate  is 
Uquidated,  be  divided  between  husband  and  wife. 
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Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  magistrates  belong  to 
different  provinces  has  its  influence  u\wn  the  process 
of  unification,  as  also  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Tri- 
bunal, the  decisions  of  which  have  the  force  of  juris- 
pruilence,  and  s«»rve  as  norms  for  the  tuljudieation  of 

1)arallcl  casi^.  In  criminal  law  the  Penal  Co<ic,  pub- 
ished  in  1870  by  the  miiiistiT,  I.,aureano  Figxienda,  is 
in  force.  In  mtuiy  resix-cts  it  betrays  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution,  during  which  it  originated,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Catholic  and  Conser\'ative  elements 
arc  demanding  its  reform  in  many  points.  The  wim- 
nuTcial  code  now  in  force  is  that  of  1885,  publislied 
by  the  minister,  Fr.  Silvcla.  Judicial  procedure  is 
governed  by  the  Law  of  Civil  Suits  (Enjuiciamienlo 
Cinl)  published  by  the  minister,  Alvarez  Bugallal, 
in  18H1. 

Although  the  old  privileged  jurisdictions  have  been 
abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  arc  equal  liefore  the  law, 
there  is  still  the  uiihtar>'  jurisdiction  (fuero  militar), 
certain  specificnl  cjises  b4-ing  rcM'rved  for  the  mili- 
tJiry  tribunals,  and  the  errlesiastical  jurisdi(;tion 
(fitcro  rrlixitUlico),  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Church 
take  cognizance  of  certain  cases  are  safeguarded. 
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Cannninal  marriapp  han  logal  forre  for  all  Spanish 
Cfttliolic^i,  wifhiuil  iht'  ticci-Nsit y  of  any  rivil  rniirnage, 
j>riivi(l(\i  tlio  civil  aiitluiiitio.s  are  tintifiod  that  Chris- 
tian marriage  has  been  contractod,  surh  inarriapf* 
beinn  suljjcct  in  Spain  U>  tin-  IKiti-^k  itf  the  t'Duncil 
of  Trent.  Civil  marriage  exists  only  for  non-Calh- 
olic8,  and  SnoniardH  w  ho  wish  to  contract  it  munt  finit 
make  a  deoUniion  of  having  abandoned  the  Catholic 
Rclintion  and  Qiurch.  The  Church  also  has  jitri»- 
diction  over  eemetcrics,  which  are  blraaed  caoonicalty. 
Fbr  unbelievers,  apotstates,  and  other  peaOM  hy  Iaw 
OEOhlded  from  ecclcniaittical  sepultUICk  A  M]Mnto 
oemBtery  in  provided,  usually  near  the  Gathofie 
cemetcrj',  and  under  the  control  of  the  civil  authority. 
In  Spain,  when*  feudalism  took  little  root,  the  aritstoc- 
rary  Ikvs  lost  itf^  oxoirijit ions  ami  pri vilcttt^,  civil  and 
p<)litical,  hut  a-s  a  social  distinction  it  .still  cxi.st.s,  to- 
HdluT  with  certain  fitli's  of  rnoih'rn  crcatioti.  Tlu' 
royal  fannly  consists  of  the  kinj;,  t!ie  (]Liecn  cf)ii.sort, 
and  the  (nieen-niother  icollt'ctivcly  upokeii  of  in 
Spaninh  anli>-<  ri//c,s,  literally,  "the  kinK><""  ',  the  I'rince 
of  AsturiaH  (licir  apparent),  and  the  "infantej^  of 
Spain" —  Kuch  n'lationii  of  the  king  aH  may  be  granted 
that  dignity.    At  the  hea*!  of  tlie  nobility  are  the 

?"andc«»  of  Spain  of  the  first  and  the  eecond  dmm. 
hn  dukes,  marquesses,  onunta,  vifloounta,  and  baruu^i 
follow  in  order.  The  civil  dcotwatiODfl  most  used  are 
the  American  Ordc  r  of  I  sabella  (he  Catholio,  and  the 
Order  of  Charles  III.  There  are  fgtiaad  israases,  mm* 
mandmwt  (eaeamUndm),  and  aimple  croaaes;  those 
who  wear  the  snud  eroo  are  gtven  the  title  of 
Bxedeniirimo*  SHUirtt.  Of  reoent  foundation  b  the 
Civil  Order  of  Alfonso  XII.  Tl»c  ancient  militar.' 
orders  of  Santiago,  Alcdntara,  Montcfia,  and  Cahi- 
tniva  alw)  continue  to  *'xist  jvs  honorary  distinctions. 

B.  The  Piihhriit  S)!uiilii>ri.  — Tiie  cleinenls  wljieh  go 
to  make  tip  the  existing  political  situation  in  Spain 
are  i besides  the  forei^;n  iulluetiecs,  diielly  Englinh 
Lil)eralisMi  and  IVeneli  J.acobiniwm)  the  dvnjLstte 
qucMlioa,  the  Uirrw  Ugnl,  or  alternatinn,  of  tlie  two 
Restoration  partii-s  isee  above  ,  and  the  jcrowth  of 
Uepiiblicanimn.    The  political  partMs  form  three 

Soups:  Di.'^sidents  of  the  Right,  legal  parties,  an<i 
issidcnts  of  the  Left.  ITie  Dissidents  of  the  Right 
eonflist  of  the  old  Carlist  party,  dormant  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Isabel  II,  but  whicli  develtipod 
extraordinary  vigour  under  the  Republic  and  the 
period  «l  extreme  Liberalism,  maintaining  a  civil  war. 
It  is  etiD  read^  and  willing  to  defend  the  ideal  of 
traditional  Hpain  wh«iever  tlie  excesses  of  Liberalism 
destroy  the  f<|uilibrium  of  Spanish  society.  By  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  de  Horbon,  whom  th<^  f'arlists 
regarded  as  thf  lawful  KiiiR  of  Si)ain,  Dou  Jmuiu  de 
Borlxin  has  inherited  Ids  rights.  In  the  summer  of 
l.SSH  another  division  aros<'  within  the  Traditionalist 
party,  its  Extreme  Hi^rht  bcini;  foruK-rl,  owin^;  to  tlie 
anpr»»xim!it ion  of  Don  Carlos  to  const itvitionalist 
iucas.  Tins  division,  not  vet  entirely  lu  aled.  resulti  d 
in  the  IntcKrist  I'nrly.  dlrecttHi  by  Don  Ham6n  de 
NocedsU  and,  aft*rr  his  (leath,  by  AjntUa,  or  coimnittee. 

Although  all  the  political  i)ar1i<»s  iire  recognized  as 
Parliamentaty  minorities,  only  those  are  callod  leg<d 
which  reooraiue  the  reigning  dynasty  and  take  turns 
in  office.  Thejr  are>  at  present,  the  Union  Libcral- 
GoDwrrativeit  vdiose  undiqwited  leader  is  Don  Aoh 
tfHiio  Maura,  and  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  the 
leadership  of  which  is  disputed  between  Moret,  Can* 
alejas,  and  Mont<>ro  Rios.  The  former  of  these  two 
parties  endeavours  to  find  Cath(»lic  and  C-onscrs'ative 
solutions  for  poliiical  problems  within  the  boun(Ls  of 
jicTiialK'  e\i-.iirit;  I'oudii  ions;  it  iscomrnoidv  ('harci-cl 
Willi  e.\i:e.shi\  »?  u  iideruefss  for  the  arroni)ilislied  facts 
left  by  the  Libemis  as  the  r-  '-ult  of  thi  ir  jx  riod  of  su- 
prcniacy.  The  LilMTal  I  )emo€ralic  l-'arty ,  <»u  the  con- 
trary, though  nnuilliiii^  to  call  itst'lf  anti-Ca' liolic, 
calk  itself  anti-Clerical,  and  tends  towards  French 
JacobmiuL  Ita  aima  are  the  aceulariiatiottof  mar> 
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riage  and  of  burial,  the  laictxation  of  education,  and 
the  repression  of  the  natural  growth  of  religious 
orders  DV  legislatiNe  interference. 

The  DLS.sident.sof  the  \aA\  are  the  Republicans,  whose 
numbers  are  increxsini;  lunorig  the  less  educated,  and 
who  are  divided  into  numberless  factions,  each  more 
radical  than  the  other.  The  Vandal  proceedings  of 
Barcelona,  in  July,  1909— when  churcnes  and  sepul- 
chres were  burned  and  profaneil.  and  iH-rsons  conae* 
crated  to  God  were  .  murdered  and  violated — ex- 
hibited the  aspirationB  of  these  ext  remiats.  And  yet 
their  chief,  Feraery  who  waaahot  for  these  criiMMit  has 
found  sympathisen  and  defendets  hk  Europe  and 
America.  In  thor  general  anarchy  and  lack  of  in* 
fluentiid  leaders,  the  Republicans  arc  divided  into 
Federals.  Socialists.  Anarchists,  Acratists,  etc.  Bc- 
pides  thes<'  i>olitical  jmrtR-s  there  are  the  liegionalists 
of  Catalonia  and  the  Masque  rruvioCCS,  whose  aim  Ib 
adiiiinist  rat  ive  decent  rahzation. 

Division.s  among  Catholics  and  the  indifference  of  a 
great  portion  of  tlie  people  lia\e  result i-d  ill  a  fefble 
Catholic  I're^^s,  particuhirly  in  the  department  of  daily 
papers.  There  arc  thrw;  Catholic  dailies  at  Madrid: 
'■El  Corrtx)  Espaftol"  (Carlist).  "Kl  Siglo  ?uturo'» 
(Int<»grist),  "El  llniverso"  (Alfonsist  Catholic).  In 
tilt!  provinces  there  are  many  of  similar  tendencies, 
such  as  "El  Corr<«ft  Catalan"  of  Barcelona,  "La 
Gaoetadel  Norte"  of  Uiibao,  "El  Noticii.'ro"  of  Sar- 
agoaaa, "  La  Voa"  of  Valencia.  Among  the  weeklies 
mention  should  be  made  of  "La  Leetura  Dominical " 
(Madrid),  and  among  scientific  reviews  "  Raz6n  y  Fe" 
(Jesuit),  "  La  Ciudad de  Dim",  and  "Espafia  v  Am#r« 
ica"  (bNith  .\ugustiiuan).  "Ixw  f-studios  Francis- 
canos",  "l,a  llustraciAii  (Ic  Clero".  Tlie  Moderate 
LilieraLs  have  good  {icrifKlicaLs,  such  as  "La  Corre- 
Kwndeiiciii.  de  Espafia",  the  "A.  B.  C",  "La 
Ej)oca",  "El  Diario  dc  Barcelona";  wei  klics  such  as 
"lilaneoy  Nr-gTo",  "Iji  llustniri6n  Espanolay  Anirr- 
i(  arui" ;  but  i  In  ir  re\  iews  are  inferior  to  the  Catholic, 
with  (lie  exicpiion  of  their  professional  peri(MlicaLs 
— for  mwlicine,  engineering,  bullet  iiLS  of  scientific  so- 
cieties, etc.  The  |x>riodicals  of  the  Extreme  Liberal 
Press  are  widely  rcid — "El  Iinparcial",  "El  Lilj- 
(  ral".  and  "El  Heral  to"  of  Miwirid  (fonuing  a  new»- 
iiai^ier  tnist),  and  many  others  in  the  provinces,  "El 
Pais"  is  notable  for  its  .\tlioistical  impiety,  and  it 
is  followed  by  "El  Pueblo"  of  Valencia,  "Espafta 
Nueva",  etc.  The  official  organ  ia  "La  Gaoeta  de 
Madrid'',  wMIe  in  each  provinoe  there  » the  "Boletfn 
Oficial",  and  a  "lioletin"  in  each  diooese. 

C.  Educational  and  Social  Ititprovcment. — ^Beside 
the  educ.it ional  iiLstitutioris,  there  arc  various  acade- 
mics for  Ihectiltivation  of  thesj-iencnw,  which  are  at  the 
name  time  consult  ;ii  uc  ;«ljuncls  of  the.'^tale.  The 
lirincipil  of  these  is  the  Spaninh  Aciwiemy,  or  "Aca- 
dciuia  de  la  l.cimna".  foundnl  in  1713  under  tlu'  ]ia- 
tn)nageof  Philip  \  .  The  blaiuies  which  now  con  era 
it  were  approved  by  dtrn<cof  in  .\ii^;ust.  is.')',).  It  is 
conijiosed  of  litiactive  ac.idcmicians,  who  must  reside  at 
Manrid,  24  Spanish  correspondents,  who  an-  honorary 
members,  and  an  undetermined  number  of  foreign 
correspondents.  Its  chief  oonoem  is  the  Castihaa 
language,  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  authoritative. 
1 1  baa  published  twelve  editwna  of  the  Castiliaa 
Grammar  and  Dictionaiy,  and  manv  other  import 
tant  works,  amoqg  the  more  reoent  being  the  eom- 
nlete  Works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  under  tho  ourection  of 
Menendes  Pdayo.  The  Academy  of  History  was 
created  in  1735  and  approved  by  royal  (UtTCH!  of  17 
June,  173S,  the  fonner  functions  of  the  offie-ial  chron- 
icler of  Spain  and  the  Indu  s  being  veJ^te^l  in  it.  Its 
present  statutes  were  nyipro\<il  hy  decn-e  of  May, 
IS'Mi.  It  is  charged  witli  the  prewrvat ion  of  n  i- 
fioufil  antiquities  and  iiiununu'nts.  The  Acndem\-  of 
I'ine  Arts  of  ,<! .  Ferdinand  was  foundwl  in  IT.'rJ  under 
the  name  of  "  Real  Academia  de  las  trea  noblee  Artca 
de  8.  Femando".  Ita  present statiitaa  w«n  aftptoved 
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by  the  Dorroo  of  3  Dcrombor,  1873.  Ita  function  is 
the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  study  of 
paint infc,  sculpture,  archite<;ture,  and  music,  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  special  conservatories  exist. 
The  .\cademy  of  Exact  Sciences,  Physical  and  Natu- 
ral, create<i  m  1847,  has  M  acadeniicians  resident  at 
Madrid  and  36  corresponding  members  in  Spain  and 
abroad.  The  .Academy  of  floral  and  Political  Sci- 
ences was  established  in  1857  by  the  Law  of  Public 
luat  ruction  of  the  same  year.  It  has  'M\  academicians 
resident  at  Madrid,  30  corresponding  ntembera  in 
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Spain  and  abroad,  and  10  foreign  honorarj"  members. 
There  are  also  Academies  of  Medicine  at  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  other  leading  cities,  as  well  as  Acade- 
mitw  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  etc.  Notable  among  those  of  the  provinces  are 
the  Literary  .\cademy  (Academia  de  Buenos  I^ettras) 
of  Barcelona,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
centurj';  the  Lilerun,-  .Vcadeiny  of  Seville,  the  Acade- 
mia Juridica  .\nigone8a,  of  Saragossa  (1733),  the 
Heal  Academia  de  las  nobles  y  Itellas  Artes  de  S. 
Carlos,  of  Valencia,  etc.  The  members  of  numerous 
American  Academies  are  correspondents  of  the  Span- 
ish Academy — those  of  Colombia,  Ecuador  (Quito), 
Mexico,  Salvador,  Venezuela.  Chile,  Peru  (Lima), 
Argi-ntina,  Cuatemala,  and  the  Itepublic  of  Honduras. 
For  the  study  of  afltn)nomy  there  are  several  observa- 
tories, the  principal  being  the  two  State  obser\'atorie8 
of  S.  Fernando,  foundi-d  at  Cadiz  in  1754,  by  Don 
Jorge  Juan,  and  tran.sferred  in  1770,  and  of  Nladrid, 
the  project  of  which  ha<i  alreatiy  been  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III,  though  it  was  not  realized  until 
the  reform  of  public  education  in  1845.  Among  the 
private  observatories  should  be  mentioned  that  of 
Tibidalx)  (Barcelona),  that  of  the  Kbro,  and  the  J<«uit 
ol>s<T\'atory  at  Tf)rto8a,  where  the  various  branches 
of  astro-physics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  etc.,  are 
studiol. 

It  18  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  Btatistics  of  the 


works  of  social  improvement  existing  in  Spain,  owing 
to  the  i>er8ist«nt  tendency  of  officialg  to  suppress  aU 
mention  of  Catholic  institutions.  The  Institute  of 
Social  Reforms,  managed  chiefly  by  the  Krausist 
Free-Teaching  Institution,  publisned  in  1(H)7  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  workingiuen's  associations  existing 
in  the  year  1904: — 


Catholic  uaociationa   07 

For  thp  amrlioration  of 

thp  ponditiona  of  labour  1147 

Co-opcrativr   93 

Mutual  benefit   309 


Pnlitiral   88 

Fur  iiiBt ruction  and  r««re*- 

tion   79 

Mujiical  (including  ehoroJ)  S4 

TotiU   ISttS 


In  1908  the  following  figures  are  given: — 

Mutual  inauranee. . . 


8a vines  banks   13 

Co-operative  aoeictiM   274 

Mutual  benefit   1601 


Total. 


43 

2030 


The  following  statistics  published  by  "La  Paj!  So- 
cial "  (a  social  review  of  Saragossa  and  Madrid)  give  a 
better  idea  of  Catholic  social  enterprise: 


Catbolie  rural  hank*  

CatitoUc  agricultural  ayndicatea . 


In  IflOi. 
38 


1907.  1909. 
112  37:1 
108  450 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Catholic  so- 
cial enterprises  is  rapidly  increasing,  which  is  due  to 
the  appreciation  by  the  clerg>"  of  the  importance  of 
combining  social  work  with  the  pastoral  ministnr-,  so 
us  to  meet  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of 
the  people.  For  the  general  direction  of  these  worka 
there  has  been  formed  at  Miulrid  a  Central  Com- 
mittee {Junta)  of  Catholic  Action.  The  duti«>s  of 
this  committee  are  to  co-operate  with  the  prelates  of 
the  respective  dioceses  in  tlie  preparation  of  Catholic 
congresses  in  such  dioceses,  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  congresses  approved  by  the  prelates,  and 
to  direct  the  Catholic  propaganda  in  all  its  branches. 
It  is  mmle  up  of  a  president  [at  present  (191(1)  the 
Bi-shop  of  Madriil-.Mcald]  and  18  members,  nine  of 
whom  represent  t  he  nine  ecclesiastical  provini-cs.  Up 
to  tiie  presi'nt  (1910)  six  Catholic  congres-ses  have 
been  held:  at  Madrid  (1887),  Seville,  Saragossa,  Tar- 
ragona, Burgos,  and  Santiago  (1902).  Eucharistic 
congress**  have  also  been  held  at  Valencia,  Lugo,  and 
MiMirid,  and  "congres.ses  of  the  good  Press"  at  Sev- 
ille and  Saragossii  (1908).  But  political  duswnusions 
among  Catholics  have  hindeml  the  practical  riwilts 
which  might  have  been  exi)ectetl.  The  "social 
weeks"  are  also  held  among  some  communities,  to 
bring  together  those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  this 
kind  and  to  spreail  the  knowledge  of  them  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces.  In  1907  the  "Social  Popular  Move- 
ment" was  inaugurat<Hl  at  Barcelona,  in  imitation  of 
the  Volksvtrnn  at  Munich-C;ia<lbach,  in  CJermany. 

D.  Charity. — Though  the  charity  of  Catholic  Spain 
has  flourished  in  all  ages  and  been  manifested  by  the 
foundation  of  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  a  greater  number  of  such  foundations  than 
did  many  of  the  centuries  preceding  it.  The  cause 
of  was  partly  the  reaction  of  religious  feelings  after 
the  Revolution  and  partly  the  neccsisity  for  such  worka 
resulting  imm  the  dretruction,  by  disamortization, 
of  those  which  hiwl  previouslirf  existed.  Under  the 
administration  of  Seflor  Iji  CiVrva  as  Direetor-(len- 
eral,  there  was  published  in  folio  (cii-7(>4  pages) 
"Memoranda  for  the  Study  and  Organization  of 
IJenevolent  and  Provident  Institutions"  (Apuntea 
para  el  estudio  .  .  .  de  las  Instituciones  de 
Bi-neficencia)  from  which  the  following  daUi  are  ex- 
tracted. The  benevolent  institutions  may  be  classi- 
fie<l  as  general,  provincial,  municipal,  and  private. 
The  general  institut  ions,  supported  bv  the  State,  are 
nine  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  into  hospit4dR, 
asylums,  and  schoobt,  according  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  exist.  The  hospitals  are  those  of  \a  Prin- 
et-sa,  with  300  beds,  f<»r  acute  cases  in  medicine  and 
surgery;  the  Ophthalmic  Institute,  with  100  beds; 
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tin  ioMiie  asylum  of  Saafai  InImL  at  Lcganda,  with 
180  beds  for  poor  patients,  30  beds  for  paying  patients 
of  the  first,  and  40  for  thooe  of  the  second,  clam.  The 
objects  uf  these  last  two  establuihmcntfl  are  indicated 
by  their  names.  The  u-sylums  iirc  the  Hospitals  of 
Jeetis  Nazarcno,  the  Ciiriin-ii.  thi'  Kitift's  Hi«<pitHl  at 
Toledo,  iiiul  thiit  for  su)>i'nirmii!ilr-<l  workiiniinon,  the 
first  and  second  of  these  being  for  men  ami  for  women 
respectively,  each  with  230  beds;  thi'  thin  I,  iinxed,  tK) 
betL  for  either  sex:  the  hwt,  for  m<  ii  only,  to  the  num- 
ber of  SO.  The  scliiM)l.s  for  the  bhiui  are:  Santa Cata- 
Una  (29  pupils);  Li\  Union,  for  lUti  orplian  girls. 

The  number  of  person.^  I>«>nefit.e<l  in  all  thes**'  <->t.il>- 
lishments  was  30,606  during  the  five  years  from  1904 
to  1M6.  Moreover,  in  the  single  year  1908,  the  pub- 
lie  conaulting-room  of  the  Prinoesa  Hospital  pre- 
scril>cd  fur  mure  than  8000  persons;  that  of  the 
0|)htlialmic  lostitute  for  more  than  4000.  The  ap- 
pr«>i)riatioii  for  ehsritable  purposes  in  the  general 
estimate  of  the  Government  amounted  to  2,665,775 
pesetas  ($499,208),  not  including  subventions  to  cer- 
tain priv.'xte  est:il)liHhments.  The  annual  expenditure 
on  the  general  estaljlishments  is  774,818  poietas. 

The  rharitahle  institutions,  munieipid  aoid  pHO* 
vincial,  may  be  classified  uts  follows: 


8(Mn.  Withottt  oounting  the    .  . 
With  whidi  it  hss  eontributed  to  mora  effieient  I 

in  the  department  of  public  charities,  the  alms  given 
directly  for  the  maintenajice  of  many  charitable  aaso- 
eiatioiis,  to  tlie  needy  on  the  puhhc  higliways,  or  pri- 
vately to  .sui'cour  those  who  are  a.Hliame<l  to  beg,  it 
may  be  .s.iid  that  the  capital  expended!  by  i)rivate 
charity  in  Spain  for  the  relief  of  the  pliysirally  and 
morally  itidigent  is  enormous.  ln(le<'(l,  were  it  not 
for  (lie  nipacity  of  many,  the  egoism  of  .some,  and  the 
carele.s.siii  of  ull,  tlii.s  alone  would  suffice  to  counter- 
act III  ^reat  i)iirt  the  ravages  of  extreme  poverty  and 
to  .solve  many  of  the  problems  of  pauperism.  The 
number  of  charitable  institutions  founded  and  sus- 
tained in  Spain  by  private  means  is  9107.  I^argc  as 
this  number  is,  it  represents  Imi  than  one-half  the 
number  of  those  that  nave  cxij^ted  and  those  that  still 
exist  without  being  known.  Their  capital  amounts 
to  400,682,370.36  pesetas  ^,130,000).  yielding  aa 
income  of  10,4^,872.18  pesetas  (12,081,000).  Of  this 
capital  152,417,413  pesetas  ($30,480,000)  are  invested 
in  registered  bonds;  80,095,209  ($16,019,000)  in  cer- 
tificates payable  to  bearer;  28.04S.H88  ($.'^,tKX),(KX)) 
in  eity  i)n)p(rty;  ;n,9.Tl,ll}  ($«,390,000i  in  mort- 
giiges  and  country  properly;  17,753,815  ($3,530,{XX)) 


H«pi.ai.]K^:::::::::: 

Anylunm  

Inrano  Aayluma  

I/oper  Hmpital*  

Humes  for  the  Agod  

Poor  Hoiueji  

Estsbtuhmrntii  of  vbtiouk  kimU. 


Numbrr. 

B«<ia. 

Expeiwe*. 

Alirui 
Dutnliutod. 

51 

70 
19 
7 
8 
34 
&-) 

3.300.975 
4,342.354 
3.740.431 

1,427,.T19 
10,650 
7S,-IH.'> 

3.35I,fifl2 

;{,o.Vi.T(W 

n.5S8 
18.M3 
14.322 
4.2.1(1 
104 
3.Vi 
9.944 

u.aw 

6.927.052 
7,243.9ft4 
3.113.476 
1.133.232 

22.."M>5.07 
I56.370.5« 
290.3410.00 

24.603 
3.fi08.S93 
6.011.4.30 

13.O45.00 
82.710.00 

HS.a79.tK) 

Thf  fiKurcg  in  itii'  fuuilh  unJ  tilth  oulumns  lA  tfavalxivo  table  reprcacDl  Spanish  pesetas.  The  peseta  is  approzimatel}'  cquivsJetit 
to  18  Mota  Uaiud  SiatMcymiMy. 


Besidt'^s  these  charitable  institution-s,  the  dis- 
pensaries, eiitwultin^;  stiition.s  anil  elinic-.s,  notinl  in 
the  "  Memoranda"  al>o\  i-  trfcrriMl  to  :ls  a  single  group, 
mu.*«t  be  taken  into  oonsiileration.  They  are  113  m 
number  and  exist  in  all  the  provinces  except  CAcertw, 
Cuenca,  Gerona,  Guadalajara,  Uueeca,  Ldrida, 
Logrofio,  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Toledo.  Through  these 
institutions  1,261,361  persons  have  received  assist- 
naoe,  420,397  metlical  prescriptions  have  betni  given, 
45^)3  food  rations,  and  4762  Mtides  of  dothinc  dis- 
tributed, 10,565  aUowanees  provided  for  nursing 
mothers,  amounting  to  37,S29  pesetas  (17,500),  and 
008,68t)  quarts  of  milk  distributed.  In  the  statistics 
of  provincial  and  municipal  charities  may  abK>  be  in- 
clutletl  gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  attention 
to  sanitary  preeiiutioiis,  Tlie  first  is  sui)pli<Ml  by 
7769  physicians  who  visit  SI.'J.sl.'j  families,  approx- 
imately ;{.2.")7.'-'riO  iikIp.  iiliials.  that  is  to  sjiy  th.il  e.icli 
physician  luus  HI*  persons  umier  his  cure;  th<'  .s^'coml 
IS  cturiitl  on  by  means  of  eslablishmetits  in  23  of  the 
provinces.  Tlie  exjM'nditure  of  the  provinces  im 
charities    anil  Hints    to    2(5,436,273    jMnetiLs  (alx)iit 


$.-.,27(),(KXJi,   11.72%  of  their  budget: 


(1    of  th 


municipalities,  18,206,329  pesetas  ($3,(.(Ht.(>iWt  ,  r,  J.l' , 
of  their  budget.  The  average  for  each  individual  is 
2.26  pesetas  (shottt  42}  cents).  The  provineisl sad 
muaieipal  revenues  for  charitable  purposes  are  re- 
speetively  5,961.794  pesetas  (31,190,000),  and  2,387,- 
347  pesetss  (t47(MXn)7&  total  of  8,849,141  ($1,660.- 
000),  8  rate  of  6.44  pesetss  fabont  81  oent6)  per 
capita.  Those  totals  do  not  inefajde  NavatTB  and 

the  Ua.<M]ue  provinci-s. 

In  striking  contrast  witli  the  insufficiency  and 
scarcity  of  funds  and  re*iources  which  characterizes 
the  oHicial  charities,  is  the  enormous  amount  expendcnl 
and  the  variety  of  iusiiiutions  founded  by  private 
the  endeavour  to  oieet  this  need  in 


in  loan.s;  and  27,694,132  ($.^.,,'->3S.00() i  in  shares  of  the 
Bank  of  .Spain.  All  lids  capital,  however,  din,-,  nut 
pnsiuie  till-  results  intended  by  the  dorsors  In 
Sefior  La  Cierva's  "Memoranda"  the  number  of  the 
institutions  which  an*  inoixTative,  with  their  prop- 
erties, are  summarized  under  one  heading  (No.  4^. 
Fortunately  they  are  not  many — ^1631 — with  a  capi- 
tal of  (i.si;2,380  iMwctas  ($1,372,000)  and  an  income 
of  37s,s;i2  pesetas  ($7.5,700). 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also^  that  the  eapital  for  'I'b^tffiibh 
purposes  increases  eoatuiually  and  in  no  insigi^fifluit 
proportion.  The  npnrta  of  the  refdstrars  and  noCft* 
ries,  and  the  data  publudied  by  the  'Direeeidn  Geoend 
de  10  Contencioso ",  show  that  the  acquisitions  to 
charitable  institutions,  ofliciid  and  private,  from  1899 
to  19(XS  have  netteil  161 ,3:5n,:{.>t.;VS  [„  s.  tas  i  ?:52.2ti<^,. 
(J(K))  for  the  State,  frtun  taxes  oti  lulu  rit am-i  s  and 
transfers  of  real  estate,  which  ^;i\i  s  a  total  annual 
average  of  17,925,.'j9t).m  pes(  |:is  (*:;.. >S."i,()(K)).  an  an- 
Tiu.il  .average  of  .96  pesetas  (nearly  Is  centsj  for  each 
inhabitant.  Chronologically  tlie  charitable  founda- 
tions may  be  elaasifiea  as  follows: 
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From  the  forfRoinp  table  the  chanijo  in  the  nnfuro 
of  the  i'h;irit:iblc  works  [iijiy  hv  iiuU'd  nocurilitiK  to  the 
various  oixx'h.s.  Tli(»s4^  of  a  (ii.stinctly  pious  imtiiri- 
resMihed  the  maxiiiiiim  f)oint  from  the  fiftcrnth  to 
thfM'inlitfi-iit li  ri'iit urii-s  ami  decreaawJ  mpii  il ;>  in  the 
folluviiiix  ociituri('?<;  with  those  dealing  \vn\i  social- 
econoiiiir  prohlcius  exactly  the  contrary  wii-s  the  riuse. 
This  18  a  natunU  conjspquciice  of  the  politico-social 
charartojr  of  the  rcapwtivo  periods.  Similar  is  the 
development  of  the  foundations  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  similar  causes  serve  to  explain  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  charities  having  for  their  object  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  poor  are  not  subject  to  decided  varia- 
tions, doubtless  because  this  special  form  of  need  is 
constant.  Grouped  according  to  their  objeetat  the 
foundations  eitoJiliihed  down  to  the  picaent  we  w 
foOowB: 

Aetiee.  tnoftfrrtlife. 

For  thn  Poor .    797  716 

For  the  Sick  «M  7M 

SocUl  Mul  vcoooaal*   130  U 

iMlucatianat   JSl  MO 

Dnwrim  utd  p«luiO(M   1153  10S9 

lteli«ioua   S92  30B 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  beneficent  foundations  in 
Spain  have  had  their  mainspring  in  charity,  luu  e  been 
sustained  by  Christian  sentimentJ*,  and  have  svitTi  rml 
from  the  animofiity  of  liaflicals  of  all  stamps.  The 
four  hundretl  and  fi>rty-two  olTicial  (■hantal>le  iustitu- 
tiori.s  (pro\  iiii  ia]  or  miinieipal)  are  atti'iideii  by  PO- 
hgioim  coiuiiiuiiities  or  by  a-ssofiatioiin  of  women. 
In  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  tliesc  inst itutions  these 
services  are  rendered  gratuitously;  and  in  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  tney  receive  a  peseta  (about  19 
cents)  daily  for  fooid  and  ten  peaetas  a  month  for  cloth- 
ing. All  the  private  imrtitutions  are  attended  by 
religious  oomniuQities  vaA  many  of  them  supported 
br  them  as  ndL  Hie  otgaoisationa  throng  which 
eneritiee  aie  <»erated  are  a  Prateotonito  and  IVo- 
vineial  and  Municipal  Gommitteee.  Tb  flie  Fto- 
teetorate,  directed  by  the  miniver  of  the  Interior  fldid 
the  president  of  the  Council,  pertain  the  functions  of 
classifyinK.  creating,  enlarging,  or  modifying  the 
various  r-iiari table  institutions,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  funds,  ilie  autliorisation  of  repni^entatives 
of  the  institutions  to  liavc  recourse  to  courtn  of  juistice 
and  tos4'll  pn)i>erfy,  tlie  appointment  ami  siisjx>n8ion, 
dir^iiiilion  aiul  reorganization  of  committees  [juntas), 
authorisiition  of  transfers  of  scrip  in  the  pul)lic  debt, 
approval  of  statements  .ind  Jieeotints,  etc.  The 
junia»,  as  subordinate  organs,  have  only  to  co-orxTate 
with  the  protectorate,  acting  as  agents  and  distributors 
of  the  pmperty  of  the  various  institutions. 

Radical  and  sweeping  reforms  were  introduoed  and 
ewried  through  by  Senor  La  Cierva.  He  begNl  by 
KOfganizing  the  proteeffirat*',  giving  if  n  more  nu- 
mefOUS  and  better  uuulified  ]>«Ts<jancl,  cruuting  the 
"Jvnta  Superior  de  fieneficencia"  to  assist  the  Pro- 
teetorate,  and  eoostitatiog  a  speeiat  bureaa  for  the 
management  of  expenditures,  bqutdattons,  and  sav- 
ings effected  by  it  m  favmur  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions. Another  measure  \va.s  the  formation  of 
archives,  provincial  and  rnunieipal,  with  correspond- 
ing indexes,  giving;  a  great  deal  of  correct,  though 
inrcimplete.  statistics,  to  serve  im  a  ba-sis  for  the  knowl- 
e«ige  of  the  work  done  in  behalf  of  ;  •  .  ,  the  num- 
ber, capital,  an<l  patronage  of  the  various  cliarit4ible 
institutions.  In  this  way  the  I^Totectorate  is  ably 
amisted  in  tfie  performaaoe  of  its  important  duties. 
Further  mea.surrs  were  alio  pnMcribed  whidi  000- 
pkrted  the  reform. 
BtUgiMk,  ManUiiy,  Cutlonu. — The  groatfcst  diver- 
in  all  rrapccts  exists  in  Spain  between  the  ia- 
itants  of  the  various  regions;  but  certain  zones  nay 
be  marked  off  in  which  some  characteristics  in  eom- 
moo  may  be  observed.  Some  similarity  may  be  noted 
between  the  repoos  which  were  longest  under  the 
■way  at  Andb  infliMikM*— ValeDOM»  Maroia»  and 
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Andalusia — and  also  between  those  wliicli  in  more 
recent  times  have  come  more  directly  in  contact  with 
foreigners,  esp<>cially  the  maritime  regions  of  (jalicia 
jjjid  Andalusia,  and  the  most  populous  centres  of 
coramer<<'. 

The  .Simiiish  people  are  as  a  rule  religious,  aiul  nat- 
urally incUncd  to  the  practices  of  Catholic  worship. 
In  their  popular  festivals  secular  diversions  hold  an 
equal  place  with  religious  observance.  The  mont'* 
ing  is  devoted  to  magnificent  church  functions,  and 
the  afternoon  to  baOs,  bull-fights,  and  other  amuse* 
ments,  which  aK  earned  on  into  tbe  ni^t.  A  great 
varietur  may  be  noted  in  the  eharaeter  or  the  popular 
divramons  in  the  different  sections,  while  the  religious 
features  arc  uniform  and  univereal.  In  Andalusia 
and  Mureia  the  bull-figlit  still  holds  first  phice;  in 
Valencia  the  cnthusijLsin  for  it  is  not  .st)  great,  and 
still  less  in  Catalonia.  .Aragim,  and  otlier  ri'gion.«. 
In  the  R;iMque  i)n)\  inc€a  lias  fsivouritc  sports  are  pe- 
L>la,  >Htrra.  and  others.  Catalonia  is  much  addicted 
to  flancing,  and  its  iiopular  dance*  are  very  various; 
here  the  ancient  and  extremely  .arlificial  djuice  of  the 
tUmlanti*,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons  take 
partj  dancing  in  the  form  of  a  great  circle,  is  still  the 
fashion.  1^  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Sardot 
or  Cerda$m  of  Sardinia.  In  Aiagon  the  j'ofo,  where 
the  partners,  man  and  woman,  dance  MCitig  eacli 
other,  but  without  taking  hands,  is  stiD  popular.  In 
Andalusia  aad  other  provinces  tbnr  nave  similar 
dances  where  the  psrtnera  do  not  tske  hands.  But 
as  a  rule  more  modern  dances — the  waltz,  etc. — are 
more  common.  There  arc  many  regions,  however, 
where  the  i)eo])le  scarcely  dance  at  all. 

There  ib  itiho  grout  difference  in  the  popular  songs 
of  various  sections.  In  the  .sections  where  Ar:il)ic 
iiiHuenoes  have  prevaUcd,  sinping  is  very  general,  but 
without  chorus,  sometimes*  accompjitned  by  the  cas- 
tanets, sometimes  by  the  guitar.  Anotlicr  ins^tru- 
ment  very  much  used  is  the  (jdita  (bagiiipei,  a  goat- 
skin bag  filled  with  air  by  means  of  which  a  kind  of 
pipe  is  made  to  produce  a  continuous,  monotonous 
sound.  The  inha^nitants  of  the  Basque  provinces  are 
noted  for  their  good  ear  and  the  tunefulness  of  their 
sons>i  and  of  all  the  Spanish  peoptes  (!iey  practice 
ohonu  singing  most,  fit  Andahum  the  uyuiiiittM, 
malaguehm,  etc.  are  very  popular,  some  of  them,  as 
the  aaelati  of  Seville,  being  sung  in  religious  processions. 
Religious  fea.st.s  lutj  celebrated  with  long  cnurch  funo- 
tion.H,  soieinn  .Ma.«w,  music,  and  sermons,  besides  pro- 
cessions and  pilgrimages.  'Iliere  are  procession.s 
which  have  become  widely  celebrated,  to  which  the 
people  of  all  tli  l  ounding  district  flock,  such  a.s  the 
festivities  of  Holy  \S Cek  at  Seville  and  of  ( )ur  I.;kdy  of 
the  Pillar  in  Saragos,sa.  The  nmst  i>opular  devotion 
of  the  Spaniartls  is  t«  the  Blessetl  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  God,  particularly  under  her  titles  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  the  Seven  EXoIours,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  of  the  Rosary.  Innumerable  Spanish  women 
bear  the  name  of  Marj'  to  which  is  added  some  dis- 
tinguishing title,  tk  la  ('oncepcidn,  del  RoMirio,  del 
Carmen,  &  Im  Dolores.  Commonly,  however,  they 
are  addrcnaed  only  by  the  particular  invocation, 
hence  tlio  Carme'ns,  Doktca,  Rosariofl^  Conchas 
(Concepd6n),  Mercedes,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  which  does  not  possess  a  chapel  or  sanctuary 
dedieafed  to  the  Bles-scd  Virgin,  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made  once  or  more  frequentiv  during  the  year. 
Many  of  the»t!  images  are  consideriHl  miraculous  and 
are  the  centres  of  jxx  tic  le^'ends. 

The  sacraments  .ire  much  fn-(|U(-nteii  in  Spain,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  cultured  sections  Catalotua, 
Valencia,  Navarre,  the  Baj^iue  provinces,  Old  Castile, 
so  that  the  Deeree  of  Pius  X  with  regard  to  daily 
oommunion  was  well  received  and  the  practice  taken 
up.  All  kinds  of  pious  congrqgitkne  and  confrater- 
nities, both  andcnt  and  modem^^oh  as  those  of 
IfiountOMnd,  the  Rosary,  the  Third  Orders,  osp^ 
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cially  that  of  St.  Francis — arr  very  widely  gprcad  in 
Hpain.  Certain  idicwyncrasies  noticeable  in  tne  char- 
acter of  the  j>f>opl(>  in  nome  stn-tionH  may  cji-sily  In- 
tractxi  to  the  itiflui-iice  pxerci.s(><l  by  tlnfn'  pimiH  |ir:ir- 
ticcs.  Ncvortholcs.s,  impiety,  iiicrf<liilil>'.  hikI  iiniil- 
ferentism  are  miikiiit;  :ipprc<'i;ihlc  ])ni(;r('^s,  iiuiinly 
owing  to  the  efTi'ct.H  of  prruK mus  ]<  lurtuils,  which  are 
publisheil  ami  cinnilaHil  wiili  im  ri-ilililr  fn^edom.  It 
18  difficult  todctermino  to  just  what  dopree  thi»nn)i>- 
Wgft"'^*  has  altered  the  traditional  character  of  the 
Spaniih  people,  and  the  CatholicM  of  Huiiin  seem  not 
to  agree  in  cfltimating  the  extent  to  which  this  damage 
hM  extended,  Home  believing  that  it  in  deep  and  irre- 
mediable, othen  that  it  ia  niperfieaal  and  oould  eoaily 
be  arrarted  by  repreaaiTe  meaauna  enacted  against 
the  agents  of  public  immorality. 

Hl'UKr.,  A  ili^itrry  of  Spain  frfitn  the  Rnrlirai  Timt^ 
oj  FtrtliuiKi  l  Ihf  C  <'h--li<-  :l."ti.l.>n.  Is't.'.l;  Watth.  Thf  Chriotinn 
Knormj  ,>f  Sjutxr,  711-!  N'lvv  ^■..rk,  IH'.Mi;  WivRD,  Thr  Trutk 
aboul  Spain  ll.niul<ju.  ItUl  ':  Hkriikkt.  Imj>rr»»ioHM  of  Spain 
(Nfw  York,  IMi'l);  Bi>i«.h»:u  i/nr^ltin  ri<i/;iruiir  rn  Enpaunt 
in  Etwiei.  HI  (Puris.  .M  .'.T;    (>"K»;iui.r.  Ilrroie  Spain 

(Now  York.  lOlOt;  Tht  Rmrliim  in  Sj>nin  in  OuMt'n  Rn..  CXUI 
(Ix>ndon.  1907).  272-84:  .Shipuan.  Spain  of  To-Dng  in  Tha  Calk- 
olir  H'm-W  (Si  pi.,  I!tU»).  «0I-10;  Biowr.i-u  .Spain  and  Iht  Chunk 
in  Dublin  H<t..  CXLVIl  (1910),  376-*};  Bkuuk,  Thf  Intrr- 
naiinnal  in  Hubltn  Rn.,  CXLVI  (1910);  RrjirUn  (« .if/rd/taj  u 
BttadMira  de  KfpaAa,  par  la  DirteriAn  (Jtnrral  dtl  InrtUuto 
(hogrifteo  y  B»tn,H*lic»  (Nltulrid,  IHMM);  Viuaxova  t  Pieba  and 
OB  LA  Rada  T  Deuiabo.  OfuliHiin  V  n-otohitlnrin  Ihfrirat  (Mud- 
rid.  IH'.K)):  I.tKi  r-NTK. //m*.  f.Vn.  f/f /J.;'.  (Mndriil,  iMlI  l:  Peri:* 
Heuluho.  Itiu'inii  Erl.  Je  Stp.  (Mailriil.  I'Kili;  Lnktihtii 
GBOoailnro  t  E^Taoiwtico,  Cnuode  PoUaciin  dt  B»p.  (Madrid, 
1W7):  Idku.  Cento  Btaiar  dt  Btp.  Qimilid,  1904);  OnKABBT, 
HiM.  Oen.dr  Rup.  (Bitrcr|nn«.  ■.(!.);  RkalAcaD.  DC  la  HiaramA, 
ItiKt.  flin.  ,1,  K>i>.  (Madrid.  ISflO);  MaRIAKA.  Hi'l.  Orn.  dr  E>p. 
(Vnlinii.H.  \7:n>:  i.a  Fobntu,  Wi»<.  Rt-I.  de  K<p.  (Madriil, 
1873);  Mek^des  r  FsuiTO,  Uitloria  de  Ion  llrtrri»liiiot  EtpaH- 
•to  (Mftdrid,  mih 

Ram6n  Ruiz  Auaim. 

Spanish  LASccAJiE  and  Liteuattre. — Spanish, 
a  RoiiKmcc  laiiKUUH'",  that  is,  one  of  the  modem 
apokeii  forms  of  I.iitiii,  i.s  the  siK-^'^-h  of  the  larger 
mrt  of  the  lln-riiiii  or  most  westerly  pcniu.sulii  of 
Burope.  It  fx'luiigs  to  the  more  <cntra(  part  of  the 
region:  I'ortiinuese  is  sjioken  in  I  lie  wii>(em  part, 
Basque  in  the  I'vreiiei-s  (iivirict  uml  !i(ljii«'<'nt  terri- 
tory, ainl  (\il;il:m  in  the  eM.st.  Hy  I'i'iouial  o|ier:i- 
tion.s  ."^punish  h:i.-i  been  carried  to  tlie  \\  <'sterii  Hemi- 
sphere, and  over  lO.t MM  1.1)1)0 of  ]iersoiis  use  it  in.S)Uth 
America  (where  Brazil  and  the  CiuiaiiaH  are  the  moBt 
importimi  tracts  escaping  its  sway),  in  O-iitral 
America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  8pora«li- 
cally  in  !«>uthern  parts  of  the  Uniti'd  Statew,  HU<:h  an 
Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  places  near  by. 
As  the  oAidal  language  it  has  long  pifevailed  in  the 
Philippines,  although  it  has  been  far  fron  supplanting 
the  naUve  dialects,  for  the  reiwon  that  the  Catholie 
missionaries,  to  whom  the  civiIi7,:ition  of  the  islands 
is  due,  set  tliem.s<  h  e.s  the  Ui^k  of  ieiirning  the  native 
Oriental  ■liali-'ts.  rallierthan  the  easier  one  of  teaching 
the  inlialjitaiit.s  their  own  S])anish  idiom.  In  tlie 
earliest  periiMl  of  Spanish  geograpliieal  exploration 
the  l.-iiignagc  was  carried  1<i  tlie  Canaries.  The 
e\])iilsion,  from  1 1'.rJ  on,  of  the  Spanisli-speaiviiig 
Arabs  tuul  ,h'ws  [i;us  leil  to  the  ext«'usioii  of  .spanisli 
dialects  to  various  parts  of  N'lirthern  .Africa,  to  Turkey, 
and  to  other  places.  On  the  whole,  no  fewer  than 
00,000,000  of  persons  use  .<<nanish  a.s  their  native 
language  in  widely  separatiHl  parts  of  the  universe. 
In  the  New  World  the  Indian  languages  have  reacted 
Bomewbai  upon  the  Spanish  vocobuury. 

As  a  mednun  of  literar>-  e.xpresnon  Spamsh  a^ 
acrted  itself  first  in  the  twelfth  ccnturv:  it  had  been 
six  or  seven  centuries  in  the  process  of  evolution  out 
of  I.atin.  Now,  while  wo  properly  call  it  a  modem 
spoken  form  of  Latin,  we  must  reeogtii/.e  thi-  fact 
that  it  does  not  represetii  tlie  highly-refine<l  language 
fif  such  elassii-   I.atin  writers  .o-s  Vergil  or  Cicero, 

(^•uite  on  till  titrarv,  it  is  the  natural  (levelo])mi-iit 

uf  the  eointiion,  ever>'-day  Laliu  uf  the  masses  in 
Italy  knd,  in  particular,  ot  tlie  apsech  used  by  the 
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Latin  soldiers  and  colonists  who,  aa  a  result  of  thr 
Roman  contniest,  settled  in  a  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  This  Latin,  generallj'  calKil  \  uigar 
Latin  land  sometimes  t<'rnied,  less  accurately,  l  ow- 
Latin  I,  is  no  less  resfx-ctable  in  jKiint  of  anti<iuity 
than  the  ri()ble  Latin  of  our  ela.Hsies.  Latin  authors 
like  Plautus.  who  iniroijiice  jHjpular  charaeters  to 
()ur  notice,  make  them  exhibit  m  their  diction  features 
that  the  modern  Romance  languiiges  have  perpet- 
uated. It  was,  of  eounse,  the  severance  of  relations 
with  Italy,  incident  upon  the  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rian^ trib<»  and  the  fall  of  imperial  Rome,  that  led  to 
the  independent  development  of  the  various  Romance 
toQgues  (Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Provencal, 
etc.)  out  of  Vulgar  Latin.  The  more  important  ele- 
iMnta  of  differantiation  between  this  latter  and  clasme 
Latin  were  these:  pbonologicolly,  it  made  principles 
of  vowel  quality  and  syllabic  stress  suiM?rior  to  the 
classic  distinction  of  quimtitation ;  morjihologically, 
it  temlol  greatly  toward  simplification,  since  it  ig- 
nonnl  miuiv  of  tlie  classic  flexional  variations:  .syu- 
taclieally,  its  analytical  methods  prevailed  u\  er  the 
i'oiii])lii-:He(l  system  of  wortl-<)rder  which  the  ehiborate 
classic  inflexions  mide  j">ossible.  The.s<'  differenc(>8 
are  all  retiected  amply  in  Spanish.  Thert-  is  little 
ne<il  of  concerning  oneself  wi'li  the  Iberian  an«l  Celtic 
languages  current  in  Spain  before  the  time  of  the 
Roman  colonization.  So  entire  w:ls  t!i(  nini,aniza- 
tion  of  the  land  that  they  vanished  wholly,  excejjt 
for  some  few  and  V4>ry  doubtful  sur>'ivahi  in  the  lexi- 
con. The  gr()undwork  of  the  Spanish  vocabulary 
is  Vulgar  Latin,  with  certain  historical  and  literary 
additions  from  classic  Latin,  Germanic,  Arabic, 
French,  Italian,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  from  the 
East  and  West  Indian  and  other  languages. 

Vulgar  Latin  possessed  these  accented  vowels: 
a  (  =  Lat.  a  an<l  d  i ;  open  e  (  —  Lat.  i  and  ae);  close  e 
(  —  Lat.  (",  f,  and  clos<^'  i  (  ==  Lat.  i);  open  o 
(—  Lat.  </\;  closer  (  —  Lat.  oandiVi;  the  diphthong 
tilt;  and clo.se  u  (  —  Lat.  i7).  In  the  transition  into 
Spaiii.sh,  the  open  \o\vi  ls  .whether  in  a  frw  or  a  pro- 
tei'ted  position'  l)eeume  the  di^ihthongs  ic  and  iic 
respecti\  i  ]y  i  a.-^  in  pudm,  "stone  fuertc,  "strong"). 
An  adioMiing  jialatal  .sound  could,  however,  pre- 
vent the  diphthongization.  In  general  a  and  the 
close  vowels  maintained  themselves  in  Spanish 
(padre,  "father";  sida,  "silk"  from  Lat.  seta;  lidf 
"contest"  fronoi  Lat.  lis,  litem;  horn,  "hour";  (u, 
"thou"):  the  diphthong  au  became  close  o  (auruvif 
Span,  oro):  but  a  neighbouring  palatal  could  cloee 
the  V.  L.  a  to  s  (ladkc,  "milk'^fttmi  loc,  loete),  the 
V.  L.  ckwe  s  to  «  (dne^  "wiix  tapw",  Lat.  efroum, 
whose  t  in  hiatus  before  the  u  iirovided  the  modif>-ing 
palatal  force),  and  the  V.  L.  close  o  to  i<.  For  the  sub- 
stantive (noun  and  adjective)  it  should  be  said  that  a 
V.  L.  form  corresixmding  to  the  Latin  aceusative eSM 
%vjis  the  biisis  of  the  Spanish  word. 

The  historj'  of  the  \  .  L.  unaccented  vowels  ]);ussitig 
inti)  Siiaiiish  varietl  according  to  tlii'  position  of  the 
vowel  in  the  word:  in  the  initial  syll.kble  it  w;us  more 
likely  to  ])reserve<l;  in  the  medial  position  or  at 
the  end  (i.e.  in  the  last  sj'llable  of  the  word)  it  often 
disap|H'ared  or  underwent  some  modification.  Dis- 
tinctions of  quality  were  uniniiH)rtaiit  for  the  V.  L. 
unaccented  e  and  o  in  Spain,  that  we  are  now  C0il> 
cenie<l  with  but  five  Miwels  sounda,  a,  c,  i,  o,  and  it 
(all  of  which  tended  to  be  dose  in  value)  and  with  the 
V.  L.  diphthong  au  (which  became  doss  oin  Spanish). 
At  the  end  of  »  word  these  sounds  were  reduced  in 
Spankdi  to  liune,  a,  e.  o,  in  the  really  popular  pro- 
nunciation: unaccenteo  final  i  and  u  are  found  now 
only  in  Spanish  words  of  a  more  or  less  learned  type 
(as  in  rn'.f/.s'  and  /r, 'j  ,  Here  a  and  o  have  prove<l  to 
be  (|uite  tenacious;  <  has  disapiwared  except  after 
certain  eon.srtnantal  sounds  which  Spanish  (lo<"s  not 
tolerate  as  final.  In  the  first  svllable  of  a  word,  un- 
accented a  was  treated  wroalqr  aa  it  wai  treatod 
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under  the  accent;  e  remained  unless  closed  to  i  by  a 
following  palatal  or  labial  element  of  the  accented 
syllable  (as  in  simunte,  "m-ed",  Lat.  m  inerus,  setnin- 
tem;  igual,  "equal",  Ijit.  iequ<ilix-em,  \.  \,.  equnlrm); 
i  generally  was  p^e^ierve<l,  but  through  dLsximilation 

from  uc<t>n ted  Lat. 
i  it  sometiniPH  be- 
came e  {viciuut, 
-um,  S^)an.  wrino); 
o  n*mumiHl  and  V. 
L.  au  became  o, 
but  a  preceding  or 
following  palatal 
(Lat.  jocari,  V.  L. 
iocarf,  Spiin.jugar, 
"to  play";  dor- 
mi  f  ml  um.  Span. 
durmiendo,  "jJleep- 
ing")  could  clotw 
the  o  to  u  and  by 
dissimilation  from 
a  fo  llowing  ac- 
cented o  the  unac- 
centetl  o  could  be- 
come e  {Jormosua- 
um,  Span.  hermoMo, 
"  beautiful  ").  In 
Jdaw  B<mcax  ^Jjp  medial  position 

a  as  a  rule  remained  (arms,  andtem,  Span,  dnatlr, 
"duck");  the  other  vowels  were  lost  in  the  populsir 
pronunciation,  but  in  certain  cjiscf ,  of  doubtful  popu- 
lar origin,  they  appear  to  have  Ix-cn  kept  in  order  to 
present  the  juxta|)oeition  of  consonants  not  easily  pro- 
nounceil  together  {lncr\ma.  Span.  Idgrima,  "teJU"'  ).  In 
a  great  variety  of  ca«f*  analogy  has  interfered  with  the 
strictly  phonological  development  of  the  Latin  vowels 
int«i  Spanish.  Later  borrowings  have  conf  onned  either 
not  at  all,  or  only  in  part,  to  the  laws  of  popular 
development. 

For  the  greater  part  the  sellable  entitled  to  the 
stress  in  Latin  has  retaincnl  it  in  Spanish:  in  the  verb 
conjugation,  however,  no  few  exceptions  arc  en- 
countered. Thcsse  arc  chiefly  due  to  the  operation 
of  analogj*:  hence  the  dislocation  of  the  accent  in 
the  Ist  and  2nd  jx-r^wns  plural  of  imp<'rative  tenses 
{ama>/amii»,  but  Span,  amdltamos,  to  accord  with 
amdtia,  amAhas,  atndhan).  For  obvi«»U8ly  convenient 
purposes  the  .Spanish  .\cadcmv  has  devi»e<l  a  system 
of  written  acccnt.s.  Ordinarily  the  mere  aspect  of 
the  wor«l  is  a  sufficient  index  to  the  place  of  the  syl- 
Iat>le  stress,  since,  properly,  words  ending  in  a  vowel 
or  in  n  or  «  stn-ss  the  second  last  syllable,  while  those 
ending  in  a  consonant  (except  n  or  m)  stress  the  hwt 
Bi  llable:  all  words  violating  these  two  leadline  prin- 
ciples and  all  stressing  any  8yllal)le  i-xcept  the  last 
or  second  last  re<|uire  the  written  accent  (e.  g.  amigo, 
"frienil";  mliul,  "health";  aman,  "they  love"; 
Urran,  "thou  bearest":  but  Intji,  "bashaw";  hninpnl, 
"guest";  nariSn,  "nation";  inlerH,  "interest"; 
huf^rfano,  "orphan"). 

Excepting  such  noUible  cases  as  g  (before  c  or  i) 
and  r  (before  c  or  i),  the  V.  L.  con.sonant«  were  practi- 
cally those  of  classic  I>atin.  As  for  the  vowels, so  for 
the  V.  L.  consonants,  their  lot  in  Spanish  being  de- 
p»'ndont  upon  their  being  in  the  initial,  the  mtwlial, 
or  the  fmiil  position.  In  the  initial  position  they 
rp»i»te<l  change  to  a  large  degre<?;  in  the  me<lial  posi- 
tion they  simphfied,  if  double,  and  in  general  they 
displaycfi  a  len«lency  to  wlapt  them.««elvefl  to  the 
surrounding  v(M>alic  conditions  (e.  g.  single  voiceless 
consonants  voiced,  wrtain  voiced  consonants  were 
alworbed,  etc.);  in  the  final  position  their  enunciation 
Bometitnes  became  so  weak  as  to  lead  to  their  dis- 
api»ear!ince.  WTiile  the  modem  Spanish  vowels 
have  preser\"ed  much  of  the  sonority  of  their  I>atin 
originals,  the  consonants  have  greatly  weakened  in 
the  force  and  precision  of  their  utterance;  even  re- 
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fined  and  careful  speakers  often  fail  now  to  pro- 
nounce the  inter\'ocalic  d  of  the  past  participial  end- 
ing in  amado,  etc.,  which  for  them  become  amao 
(or  amau),  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  words  these 
V.  L.  consonants  remain:  p,  b,  I,  d,  c  (before  a,  o,  u,  or 
r),  g  (before  a,  o,  u,  or  r),  /,  r,  m,  n,  s,  v  (as  in  padre, 
bebe  from  Mint,  Innlo  from  lantum,  dar  from  dare, 
eadena  from  catena,  etc).    While  in  the  Old  Spanish 

r>rio<l,  i.  e.  down  to  the  fifteenth  centurj',  the  initial 
remained  the  stop  or  explosive  (like  English  b)  that 
it  was  in  Latin,  it  nas  bwome  in  more  recent  times  a 
bilabial  spirant  and  as  such  is  now  (H>-e<iual  with  the 
Spanish  v,  which  early  gained  this  value  twth  ini- 
tially and  mediidly.  Still,  if  pronounc«'<l  with  empha- 
sis in  the  initial  jjosition  and  everj'where  after  tn  and 
n,  the  b  and  v  both  have  the  stop  sound.  The  d, 
too,  initially,  metUally,  and  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
has  lost  much  of  its  explosive  energy  an<l  become  prac- 
tically a  spirant;  in  fact  in  the  final  position  it  is  sel- 
dom hear<i  in  popular  pronunciation.  I'he  initiiU  r 
has  a  well-rolled  trill  of  the  tongue  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  intervocalic  rr,  while  the  final  r  like  the  medial 
single  r  or  r  after  a  consonant  (except  n,  s,  0  has  a 
feebler  sound;  even  this  latter,  however,  is  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  English  r.  Latin  initial  h  was 
valueless  in  V.  L.  and  usually  was  not  written  in  Old 
Spanish  (ImX.  hab^e,  O.  Sp.  aver,  modern  haber);  ita 
appearance  in  the  nio<lem  speech  is  due  to  an  unnec- 
essary etymological  nwtoration. 

A  chariwteristic  change  in  really  popular  words  ia 
that  of  Latin  initial  /  (except  before  /,  r  an«l  tie)  into 
a  strong  asiiirate  h  sound,  still  incorrectly  denote*!  by 
/  in  the  Old  Spanish  period.  I>at4'r  on  h  was  sub- 
stituted in  writing  for  this  aspirati?  /,  and  still  later, 
like  the  original  Lat.  A,  this  one  lost  all  sound  {ImI. 
Jerrxim.  O.  Sp.  fierro,  modem  hierro).  There  is 
no  real  reason  for  supposing,  as  has  been  done,  that 
this  transformation  of  Lat.  /  was  the  result  of  an  Uw- 
rian  or  Celto-Iberian  inability  to  pronounce  initial 
/.  Before  r  and  ue  (from  Lat.  6)  and  also,  in  quite  a 
numlier  of  cases  not  well  understood  i>efore  any 
sound,  the  /  remains,  as  in  Latin,  a  hibio-dental  spi- 
rant (English  /).    When  followed  by  /  the  history  of 

/  was  like  that  of  c  

and  g:  the  result 
for  all  three  wa.s  a 
palatalizetl  /  which 
8<x)n  began  to  be 
represente<l  by  U 
(approximate  to  li 
in  English  "filiiU": 
flamma.  Span.  Un- 
ma,  eiamare,  Span. 
Uamar,  etc.).  Tnere 
are  cases  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  / and 
p{flor,plania,c\c.). 
Before  e  or  i,  ^  ha<l 
already  in  V .  L., 
like  Lat.  j  and  like 
Lat.  d  l)efore  an  e 
or  an  i  in  hiatu.s, 
the  value  of  y:  in 
all  ca.ses  this  y  din- 
appeared  before 
unaccente<l  c  and  i 
(germanu-H-itm,  O. 
Sp.  ermano,  mod- 
em hemiano  with 

meaningless  h,  etc.),  before  an  accented  r  or  i  or  the 
other  unaccented  or  accente<l  vowels  the  y  might 
remain  Igeurr,  generum.  Span,  yrruo;  jarct;  Span,  yace, 
etc.)  or  become  in  O.  Sp.  a  j  (Knglish  j  .sound)  which 
in  the  m«xlem  speech  hii.s  develope<l  into  a  velar 
sound  (jam,  mngix,  .Span,  jamds).  Before  e  (T,at.  e,  a, 
a)  and  t  the  c  had  alremly  begun  to  assibilate  in  Latin 
itself;  in  O.  Sp.  it  yielded  the  voiceless  dental  sibilant 
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e  (pronounced  Is):  in  modem  Castilian  this  Bound  has 
become  the  ILsimhI  one  th  (as  in  "thin"),  and  is  written 
c  before  e  or  i  (centum,  Span,  rieuto;  cirilaa,  rivilaUm, 
Span,  riudfui).  In  Andalu.sia  and  largely  in  Colonial 
Spanish  the  soimd  is  now  that  of  a  voieelcss  «.  The 

Ij&X.  combination 
(fii  ceasetl  in  Span- 
ish to  have  its  u 
prf)nounre<l  before 
e  and  i,  and  the 
8|H>lling  with  ti  is 
only  conventional 
(yiitni.Span.  qnien, 
etc.),  before  unac- 
cente<l  n  and  o  the 
u  disapp«'are<l  ab- 
solutely (quattuor- 
decim,  Span,  cnt- 
orce;  quomo[<io], 
Span.f«»io,  treattnl 
as  unaccented  in 
the  M'ntence);  be- 
fore accented  a  the 
u  retains  its  valvie 
as  a  t/',  and  the 
combination  is  now 
writ  ten  cu  (qutinth, 
Spun,  ruaiulo).  To 
every  Latin  word 
beginninK  with*  + 
a  cons4inant  Span- 
ish has  prefixed  an  e  (scriho,  Span.  fxcrUM). 

In  thit  meilial  (intervocalic)  ixwition  double  p,  t, 
and  c  (before  n,  o,  ti,)  simplifi  -d  (caupa.  Spun,  capa, 
etc.);  but  single  p,  t,  and  c  voiced  t«  i>,  d,  and  a  {lupa, 
Span.  Mm,  etc.);  and  this  voicing  also  occurred  before 
r  {capra,  Span,  cahrn,  etc.).  If  »  or  u  in  hiatus  (i.  C., 
a  semi-consonant)  followc<l  the  single  p,  I,  c,  the  voic- 
ing did  not  occur  {sapial,  Span.  »apui,  O.  Sp. 
8ope,  modem  supe).  Between  vowels  h  and  );  have 
usually  bi'en  kept,  the  fonner  as  a  bilabial  spirant: 
in  more  jwpular  treatment  d  has  disappears!  (nfdere, 
O.  Sp.  aeer,  mcHlem  aer),  but  there  are  many  instances 
of  its  retention  {sudare.  Span,  audar,  etc.).  After  Lat. 
i  the  I'  disappeared  (ru'««-«m,  Span.  Ho),  but  in  most 
other  cases  it  remained  as  a  bilabial  spirant  equal  in 
value  to  originally  inter\ocalic  h  {notniM-um,  Span. 
Tiii«»o).  \s  in  the  initial  jxwition,  g  disappeared  bi*- 
fore  e  and  i  {rrgina,  Span,  rriita)  and  remained  before 
the  other  vowels  (negare.  Span,  negar,  etc.).  While 
single  /,  II,  and  r  remained  unchanged,  the  double  r  re- 
mained as  a  very  8trongly-trille<l  sound  (like  initial 
single  r)  and  double  n  and  /  ordinarily  palatalized  to 
the  written  m  and  II  (with  sounds  appro.vimate  to 
those  of  Ku  in  English  "canyon"  and  ti  in  "fihal"). 
In  Latin  tnc  intervocalic  »  was  voic«'les8  (English  «  of 
"case");  in  Spanish  it  voiced  early  to  the  sound  of 
KngUsh  z,  but  this  z  unvoiced  again  to  the  sharj^ly 
hissing  s  in  modern  Spanish.  If  double,  the  Lat.  sa  con- 
tinued to  be  HO  written  in  O.  Sp.,  and  n-mains  a  voice- 
less single  H  in  moilern  Spanish,  which  tolerates  no 
double  consonantal  soimds  except  in  rare  C4wes,  those 
of  fc  and  iin.  Spanish  (and  alnwly  V.  L.)  developed 
new  sibilant  sounds  out  of  intervocalic  /  imd  c  +  v  d.  e. 
e  or  i  in  "hiatu.'«").  For  ty,  O.  Sp.  had  a  voice<l  dz 
sound  denoted  by  z  (ratio,  ratiourm,  .Span,  rmnu)  and 
for  cu  either  that  same  sound  or  the  corr^-sponding 
voiceless  one  of  /«  (U'Uoted  by  O.  Sp.  f  (V.  L.  cnpicin, 
O.  Sp.  cntH^n)  and  modem  z  (rntMzn).  The  Lat.  in- 
tervwulic  c  followed  by  e  or  i,  likewise  pniduced  the 
voiced  dz  sound,  written  z  in  O.  Sp.  and  now  written 
c  or  z  (in  the  final  ixwition)  with  the  lispcnl  sound  th 
(cntx,  crnrem,  crucM,  Span,  cruz,  cruccs). 

Ther*'  arc  a  great  many  other  me^lial  consonant 
combinations.  Notable  an-  the  changes  of  d  to  ck 
(pmnounced  as  in  English  "church";  noi,  noctnn, 
Span.  nucht  ),o{  1 4-  coanonant  to  u  +  consonant  (alter, 


allerum.  Span,  otro  though  X  atitro  X  outro)  or  to  a 
palatalization  of  the  consonant  (multum.  Span,  tnucho, 
with  ch  like  that  in  English  "church"),  of  ty  to  j 
(cilia.  Span,  cfja)  of  ny  to  palatalized  n  (written  fl; 
eufieus-um,  Span,  cuno  etc.).  The  variations  in  the 
cases  of  consonant  combinations  containing  I  have  not 
yet  been  pn)perly  studied.  ()f  the  final  consonants 
usual  in  Latin  «  and  u  remain,  the  former  eenecially 
as  a  sign  of  the  plural  of  substantives  and  oi  verbal 
inflexion;  t,  d,  and  c  were  lost  (amat,  Span,  ama; 
atfiaut,  aman;  est.  Span.  e«,'  ad.  Span,  a;  nee,  Sp&n.  nt). 

It  is  in  its  phonological  devi'lopment  that  Spanish 
difTerentiates  itself  most  from  the  related  Romance 
languages:  in  its  moq)hological  and  syntactical  de- 
velopment it  is  more  closely  akin  to  them  and  tl»e 
problems  that  arise  belong  in  general  to  comparative 
Romance  l'hilolog\'.  Therefore  much  less  attention 
nee<l  be  devoted  to  them  in  an  individual  account  of 
Spanish.  As  in  general  Romance,  so  in  Spanish  the 
Latin  declensions  are  reduced  practically  to  three, 
cornvponding  to  the  Latin  first,  second,  and  third; 
the  neuter  gender  disappears  in  the  noun  (the  Latin 
neuters  usually  figuring  in  the  second  declension  as 
Spanish  masculines)  and  remains  only  in  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  (esto,  e*o,  aquello)  and  the  article 
(to) ;  for  nouns  and  adjectives  the  only  case  and  num- 
l>er  di.stinctions  left  are  those  com^ponding  to  the 
Lat.  accusative  singular  and  accusative  plural,  with 
retentions  of  the  nominative  (vocative)  and  other 
cases  in  only  learned  formations  (Dios  from  Deut, 
Carlo*  from  Carolus)  or  in  petrefaclions  [as  in  juevet. 
"Thursday"  from  Joviii  (dien) ;  ogafio  "this  year 
from  lute  anno,  etc.].  The  pronoun  has  preserved 
more  of  the  Latin  cases  (ego,  V.  L.  X  eo.  Span,  yo:  acc. 
me,  .Span,  me;  mihi,  .^^pan.  mi,  etc.). 

The  passive  and  lU'jionent  voices  of  Latin  have  dis- 
app«'areil  and  are  usuallv  replace<l  by  periphrases  (e.  g. 
a  refiexive  formation  el  libro  se  tec—lioer  legitur or  by  a 
combination  of  the  verb  "to  be"  or  some  etjuivalent 
auxiliary  with  the  past  participle  of  the  main  verb). 
The  four  regular  conjugations  of  Latin  have  been  re- 
duced to  three,  which  parallel  the  Lat.  first,  second, 
and  fourth,  and  practically  to  two,  tuncc  the  second 
and  the  fourth  differ  in  only  four  forms.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  the  language  is 

the  appearance  of  a 

numlx'r  of  so-calle«l 

radical  -  c  hanging 

verbs,  which,  reg- 
ular   as    to  their 

ten.se  and  personal 

endings,    show  a 

variation  between 

i>  and  ue  in  the 

accente<l  root  syl- 
lable and  c  (upon 

occasion  t)  and  o 

(upfm  occasion  u) 

in  that  same  sylla- 
ble unaccented 

(nento,  aeittir, 

latnos,  etc.).  There 

are  many  irregular 

(strong)  verbs.  Of 

the  indicative 

tenses,  the  present 

abifh-s;  while  the  future  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
periphnisis  consisting  of  the  infinitive  of  the  main 
veri)  +  the  present  (or  endings  of  the  present) 
indicative  of  hafH-r  Lat.  halnrr  (aynar  +  he,  "to 
love"  +  "I  have",  whence  atnari,  "I  shall  love'  ). 
In  like  manner  a  conditional  (past  future)  has  been 
fornuHl  by  a<lding  the  endings  of  the  imperfect  in- 
dicative of  hafn-r  to  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb 
(amar  +  [hiit)\iu,  whence  amaria,  "I  should  love"). 
The  Lat.  perfect  indicative  has  become  a  simple  pret- 
erite in  ordinary  uae.  and  a  new  perfect  has  been  pro- 
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duced  by  combining  the  praient  indicative  of  habeo 
with  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  in  question  {ami 
from  amavi,  "I  loved     he  amado  from  habeo  amatutn, 

"1  have  loved"). 
The  future  perfect 
haw  roalrsred  with 
the  t)re8ent  perfect 
of  tne  .subjunctive 
to  form  the  future 
(or  hyp<)thetical) 
subjunctive,  which 
tense,  however,  is 
now  little  used  in 
spoken  Inngiiaf^. 

()f  the  Latin  im- 
p<>rative  only  the 
second  singular  and 
plural  prewnt  have 
remained  (ama, 
Lat.  arrui;  amad. 
ImI.  amaU),  and 
these  are  of  re- 
atricte<l  service: 
their  place  is  gener- 
ally taken  in  poUte 
u-sage  by  forms  de- 
To  go  with  these 


Pcduo  CaudehAv  dk  i  \  I'  ^k-  ^ 

rive<l  from  the  present  subjunctive, 
latter  there  has  been  devi.sed  a  new  pronoun  of  ceremo- 
nious import ,  usled,  usledes  (from  vueatra  tnerced, "  Your 
Grace",  etc.),  which  is  frequently  abridged  to  Vd.. 
Vdn.  or  V.,VV.  It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  all 
the  perfect  tcmKS  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
both  arc  made  up  of  the  rwjuisitc  form  of  the  auxiliary 
habtT  and  the  past  participle  of  the  principal  verb. 
<>f  the  Latin  subjunctive  tenses  the  present  remains; 
the  imperfect  has  vanished  wholly;  the  pluperfect 
has  become  an  imperfect  in  force  (amaae,  I  should 
love  ",  from  amapiiigem,  uniassem) ;  the  perfect  has  been 
spoken  of.  A  second  subjunctive  imi>erfcct  larj^ely 
interchangeable  in  use  with  the  other  is  one  derived 
from  the  Latin  pluperfect  indicative  {amara,  "I 
nhould  love",  Lat.  amav*ram,  amaram).  This  still  has 
occasionally  its  original  pluperfect  (or  even  preterite) 
indicative  force.  Of  the  Latin  non-finite  forms,  the 
infinitive,  the  gerund  (with  uninflected  present  parti- 
cipial use)  and  the  past  participle  (originally  passive, 
but  in  Spanish  also  active)  alono  survive.  In  the  per- 
fect tenses  which  it  forms  the  past  participle  is  in- 
variable: when  employed  a<ljectively  it  agrees  with 
the  word  to  which  it  refers  in  both  gender  and  number. 
The  Latin  present  participle  (in  atia,  anlem,  etc.) 
has  become  a  mere  adjective  in  Spanish. 

\  further  peculiarity  of  Spanish  is  its  possession  of 
two  verbs  "to  have",  Irner  and  haber,  of  whirh  the  lat- 
ter can  appear  only  as  the  auxiliary  of  perfect  tenses  or 
as  the  imperwjnal  verb  (hay,  "there  is",  "there  are", 
AaWa,"  there  was",  "there  were",  etc.)  andof  two  verbs 
"to  be",  atr  and  estar,  which  are  Ukewise  kept  apart 
in  their  uses  (»cr  indicat^'s  permanency  and  estar  only 
transiency  when  they  pre<licate  a  quality;  eMar  alone 
can  be  emplove<l  where  physical  situation  is  concerned; 
etc.).  A  striking  syntm-tical  fact  in  Spanish  is  the 
employment  of  the  preposition,  d  "to",  or  "at",  be- 
fore the  noun  (or  any  pronoun  except  the  conjunctive 
personal  pronoun)  denoting  a  defimte  personal  object 
(tro  al  hombre,  "I  see  the  man").  The  word-onler  is 
rather  lax  as  compared  with  that  existing  in  the  astcr- 
languagfM. 

Literature. — Ab  has  been  stated  above,  Spanish 
hu-mtun-  pro|K'rly  w)-call(>d  began  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
turv.  (>f  course  Latin  documents  written  in  Spain 
and  running  through  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  fifth 
centur>'  on  show",  here  and  there,  words  whirh 
are  ob\-iousIy  no  longer  I,atin  and  have  assumnl  a 
Spanish  asfM-ct,  but  these  charters,  deeds  of  gift,  and 
lite  tlocuinents  have  no  literary  value.  None  at- 
tacbin  cither  to  the  linguiDticaily  interesting  Old 


Spanish  glosses  of  theelevenlh  century,  once  preserved 
in  the  Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo  de  Silos  at  Burgos, 
and  now  at  the  British  Museum  in  London.  But  in 
the  epic  "Poema  del  Cid"  and  in  the  dramatic  "Auto 
de  los  reyes  ma^os"  of  the  twelfth  wntury  we  find 
Spanish  appropnated  to  the  purposes  of  real  literature. 
It  is  not  absolutely  certjiin  which  of  these  two  compo- 
sitions antodat**  the  other;  each  is  preserved  in  but  a 
single  MS.  and  in  each  case  the  MS.  is  defective.  The 
little  auto,  or  play,  of  "The  Magian  Ivings"  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  an  earlier  hturgical  Latin  jilay 
written  in  France,  and  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  an 
apprentice  hand,  for  in  diction  and  versification  it 
shows  no  little  skill  on  the  part  of  him  who  wrote  it. 
In  dramatic  technic  it  marks  an  improvement  upon 
the  methods  discernible  in  the  group  of  Franco-Latin 
plaj-s  to  which  it  is  related.  It  deab  of  course  with 
the  visit  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  to  the  stable  of  the 
Child  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  but  the  MS.  breaks  off  at 
the  point  where  they  quit  Hero<i.  Tlius  in  Spain,  as 
in  ancient  Greece  and  as  in  the  other  lands  of  M<Mlern 
Europe,  the  drama,  in  its  inception,  has  close  affilia- 
tions with  religious  worship.  Curiously  enough,  we 
have  no  further  absolut-cly  certain  reconls  of  a  written 
Spanish  play  until  the  fifteenth  century.  We  are  cer- 
tain, nevertheless,  that  pla^-s  were  constantly  acted  in 
Spanish  during  this  long  inter\'al,  for  the  law-books 
speak  of  the  presence  of  actors  on  the  soil  and  brand 
some  of  them,  especially  those  producing  juegoa  de 
eacamio  (a  kind  of  farce),  as  infamous. 

All  the  evidence  tends  to  place  the  date  of  composi- 
tion of  the  "Poema  del  Ciu"  (also  called  "Gesta  de 
Myo  Cid"  or  "Cantares  de  Myo  Cid")  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  fourteenth-cen- 
tury MS.  containing  it  is  in  a  deplorably  garbKnl  con- 
dition, having  folios  missing  hen*  and  there  and  show- 
ing lines  of  very  uneven  length  as  well  as  assonating 
rhymes  frequently  imperfect.  The  chances  are  that 
it  was  written  at  first  in  regularly  framed  assonance 
verses  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  syllables — each  bn-aking 
normally  into  half-lines  of  seven  to  eight  syllables, 
such  as  now  form  the  usual  ronuinre  or  ballad  line — 
and  tliat  these  verses  constituted  stanzas  or  laisaea  of 
irregular  length, 
such  as  we  find  in 
the  Old  French 
"Chanson  de  Ro- 
land" and  other 
changona  de  ge»te. 
The  hero  celebrat- 
ed in  the  poem  was 
the  doughty  war- 
rior Rodrigo  (Ruy) 
Dial  de  Bivar,  who 
died  in  1099  and 
whom  the  Arabs 
styled  CiV/m— "Mv 
I^rd".  lie  had 
been  exiled  from 
his  native  Ca-^tile 
and,  after  ser\'ing 
now  this  and  now 
that  Moori.sh  king- 
ling  in  his  wars 
against  his  neigh- 
bours, Rodrigo  had 
bi'en  able  to  take  Valencia  from  the  infidels  and  estab- 
lish him-self  there  as  an  indejM-ndcnt  nilcr.  In  the 
.■^700  and  more  lines  of  the  "PiH'ma"  although  the  his- 
torical element  w  large,  the  figtire  of  the  Cicl  '\»  highly 
idi'alized ;  he  is  no  longer  fractious  with  res|K>ct  to  his 
monarch,  Alfonso  of  Castile,  a.«<  history  .shows  him  to 
have  been,  and  when  he  has  achieved  independence  he 
still  avouches  himself  an  lulhiTent  of  that  monarch. 
A  great  deal  is  nia<le  in  the  "  Poema"  of  certain  unhis- 
torical  marriages  of  the  Ci<l's  daughters  to  fictitious 
Infantes  of  Carrion,  who  desert  their  brides  but  are 
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later  degraded  after  being  defeated  in  the  liata  by  the 
C'id's  champions.  The  jioem  breathett  throughnut 
the  spirit  of  war;  battle  sccnca  are  always  dwcribed 

with  great  rest  and 
the  various  ron- 
9UCAt8  of  the  hero 
in  his  victorious 
nronress  through 
Nl(K)rdom  arc  enu- 
njeratwl  fully.  To 
the  thirteentn  cen- 
tury there  may  be 
ascribed  another 
epic  |)oem  treating 
of  the  Cid.  This, 
also  preserved  in  a 
single  late  and  gar- 
bled MS.,  is  ealleil 
by  scholars  the 
"Cr6nica  rimatla" 
or  the  "Rodrigo". 
It  deals  with  whol- 
ly imaginary  ex- 
ploits of  the  youth- 
ful Cid.  Here  we 
find  the  germn  of 
the  storj'  of  Rodrigo  and  Ximena  which  grew  into  the 
plot  of  Guillen  de  Castro's  Colden-Age  play,  "Ijm 
Sloceibulea  del  Cid",  and  pa88e<l  thence  to  Pierre 
Comeille's  famous  French  tragi-come<ly,  "Le  Cid" 
(1636).  The  original  metrical  and  rhyming  scheme 
of  the  llodrigo  was  probably  that  which  we  have 
assumed  for  the  "I'oema  del  Cid". 

Another  and  earlier  Caatilian  hero  is  the  protago- 
nist of  a  thirtt«nth-century  epic  poem,  the  "  Poema  do 
FcmAn  Gonzdlez",  found  in  a  defective  fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS.  Aa  we  have  it,  this  " Poema"  seems  to  be 
a  nklaction,  matie  by  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Ar- 
lanza,  of  an  older  popular  epic.  It  is  in  the  verse  form 
called  cuailema  v\a,  i.  e.  monorhymed  quatrains  of 
Alexandrines,  a  form  much  utilized  bv  the  didactic 
vkTiters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Alexandrine 
was  im|x)rtiHl  from  France.  The  adventures  of  the 
batlK-some  tenth-eenlury  Count  Femdn  Gonziiicz  in 
conflict  with  Moor  and  Christian  and  esi>ecially  with 
the  hated  suzerain,  the  King  of  I>eon,  are  di>scribed 
in  detail.  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  missing,  but 
we  have  the  whole  of  its  story  narrated  in  an  exceed- 
ingly importnnt  document,  the  "Crrtnirii  general" 
(or  "Cr6nica  de  lispafla")  of  Alfonso  X  (thirteenth 
ccnturj')- 

This  ostensibly  historical  compilation  became,  in 
the  form  given  to  it  by  Alfonso  and  his  assistants  and 
in  the  later  re<lactions  miwle  of  it,  a  veritable  store- 
house of  Old  Sj)anish  epic  poetry.  Dealing  with  his- 
torical or  legendary  figures,  the  "CWinica  will  give 
what  is  regarde*!  as  the  true  n'cord  of  fact  in  connex- 
ion with  them  and  then  procee«ls  to  tell  what  the  min- 
stn'Is  (jughirrit)  sing  about  them,  thus  providing  us 
with  the  matter  of  a  number  of  lost  poema.  The 
"Crrtnica"  is  in  prose,  but  in  the  portions  concerned 
with  the  accounts  attributtnl  by  it  to  the  minstrels  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  seeming  pn>ae  will,  in 
place's,  rea<Uly  break  »ip  into  a.<«onanc<Hl  verses  of  the 
epic  (yi)e.  So,  while  the  "  Poema  del  Cid",  the  "  Ro<l- 
rigo"  and  the  "  I'Vrniln  GonzAlez"  are  the  only  monu- 
ments of  Olil  Spanish  ei)ic  verse  preser\'ed  in  compo- 
sitions of  any  length,  the  "Crrtnica  general"  has 
snatches  of  other  epic  poems  whose  plots  it  has  taken 
over  into  its  jjrose.  Interesting  among  the.s*-  is  the 
account  which  it  contains  of  the  fictit  ious  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  whose  epic  legend  would  ap|iear  to  have  b«»en 
a  Spanish  n'-fjishioning  of  the  stor>'  of  the  Fn>nch  epic 
hero,  Roland.  On  thus  account  .some  .scholiun  have 
a8sume<l  that  the  Old  Spanish  epii-  wsw  mwlelletl  from 
the  incj'ption  on  the  French  epopee;  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  Spanish  epics  antedating  the  i>criod 


of  French  influence  (e.  g.  the  Femin  Gonz&lex). 
French  influence  aided  doubtless  in  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  the  later  Spanish  epic  legends.  Ele- 
ments of  fact  have  Ixvn  discoverwi  in  the  Leyenda 
or  "I>egend  of  the  Infantes  of  I-sira".  whose  traffic 
defttlis,  ius  well  as  the  n'vengt;  wrought  for  them  by 
their  Moorish  half-ljrot  her.  are  d«*wribed  in  the 
"Cr<^nica  general".  The  brilliant  Spani.sh  s<irant, 
Menendez  Pidal,  has  succeeded  in  re-casting  in  verse 
form  an  appreciable  part  of  the  "Cr6nica"  narrative. 
Probably  once  made  the  subject  of  po«'tic  tr»»atment 
were  Ro<li'ri<'k  the  Goth  and  the  fon'ign  hero,  Charle- 
magne, who  hml  had  much  to  ilo  with  Spain;  the 
"Cr6nica"  has  no  little  to  say  of  them.  Before  leav- 
ing this  mattx-r  it  is  met-t  to  wlvert  to  the  theory  once 
exploitinl  that  the  Spanish  epic  w:w  the  outgrowth  of 
of  short  enico-lyric  songs  of  the  t>'pc  of  certain  of  the 
extant  ballads  (romnncen)  some  of  which  deal  with  the 
herws  ceU4)rated  in  thi>  4'pifs.  But  it  has  lieen 
shown  that  the  balla<ls  hru-dly  go  back  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  that  the  oldest  among  them  were 
derived,  in  all  likelihoml.  from  episo<K"s  in  the  epic 
poem  or  wen-  baeuHl  \i\yon  the  chronicle  accounts. 

In  the  thirtwnth  centur>-  a  considerable  amount  of 
religious  and  didactic  verse  appeareti.  Now  we  moet 
with  the  first  Spanish  poet  known  to  us  by  name,  the 
priest  (lonzalo  de  B<5rceo,  who  was  active  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  Adopting  the  cuademn  ida 
as  his  veree  form,  he  wrote  several  lives  of  Sainta 
("Vida  de  Sto.  Domingo  de  Silos",  "Eetoria  de  S. 
Milldn  ",  etc.),  a  seriw  of  homely  but  inti-n»ting  narra- 
tions of  mirach's  jwrformetl  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(Milagros  de  Nuestni  St^flora),  and  other  devout  docu- 
ments. In  all  of  these  he  speaks  in  plain  terms  with 
the  exprows  puriwse  of  reaching  the  common  man.  Of 
late  there  has  been  ascribeil  to  him,  but  not  with  cer- 
tainty, a  lengthy  poem  in  cuadema  tin,  the  "  Libro  do 
Alexandre",  which  brings  together  many  of  the 
ancient  and  meilieval  stories  about  the  Macedonian 
warrior.  A  number  of  the  writings  of  this  period  re- 
flect, more  or  I<»S8  faithfully,  French  or  Provencal 
motlels.  They  include  the  "Libro  de  Aiwlonio", 
which  may  primarily  have  been  of  Byzantine  origin, 
the  "Vida  de  Santa  Maria  Egipciaqua"  (dealing  with 
the  notorious  sin- 
ner and  later  holy 
hemiitess,St  .Mary 
of  f^gvpt),  the 
"B<K)k<)fthe'nin«e 
Kings  of  the  East" 
(erroneously  so 
called,  and  better 
termwl  the  "I/«'g- 
end  of  the  Good 
Thief":  the  MS. 
has  no  Ca*tilian 
tille),andthe"DLs- 
puta  del  Alma  y  «■! 
Cuerpo"  (a  forni 
of  the  frenuent  me- 
dieval <lenates  be- 
tween b»>(ly  and 
soul).  Doubtless 
also  borrower  1  f  rom 
f  lallic  sources  is  a 
"  Debat<'  del  Agua 
with  a  more  lyrical 
d'Amor". 

Pro«e  composition  on  any  large  scale  is  {Kwtenor  to 
that  of  verse,  .\part  from  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo"  (1241 : 
a  Qwtilian  version  of  the  old  Gothic  laws)  and  some 
minor  (locuments,  no  notable  works  in  prose  api>eared 
before  the  a<lvent  of  Alfonso  X  (1220-R4),  who  began 
to  n>ign  in  1252.  An  unwise  ruler,  he  was  a  great 
sclioliur  and  patron  of  scholarship,  so  much  so  as  to  bo 
called  rl  Snhin  fthe  I^'arne<l)  and  he  made  his  Court  a 
great  centre  of  scientific  and  Uterary  activity,  gathcr- 
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infc  about  him  echolare,  Christian,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew, 
of  whom  he  niadc  use  in  his  vaat  labours.  These  he 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  hia  hiatoric.il,  legal,  and  as- 
tronomical works, 
toiling  with  them 
;ind  taking  especial 
nain-s  to  refine  the 
literary  fornjs.  We 
have  already  spo- 
ken Homewnat  of 
his ' '  Cr6n  ica  de  E»»- 
pafla"  (more  com- 
monly known  as 
the  "Cr6nica  gen- 
eral"), in  which  he 
sought,  using  all 
available  earlier 
historical  treat  btes, 
to  make  a  record  of 
the  history  of  his 
own  land  down  to 
hi.s  time.  He  thuB 
inaugurated  a  se- 
ries of  Spanish 
chronicles  which 
were  continue<l  un- 
interruptedly for 
several  centuries 
after  him.  Another 
extensive  historical 
document  is  the 
"Grande  y  general  historia",  which  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  oe  a  summary  of  the  world's  history;  it 
remains  unetlited.  In  the  "Siete  partidas",  so  styled 
because  of  the  seven  sections  into  which  it  is  divided, 
he  co4lified  all  laws prcNnouslv  promulgated  in  the  land, 
adding  thereto  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  need 
of  those  laws  and  on  multifarious  matters  of  human 
interest.  For  astronomv  he  had  a  particular  affection, 
as  the  extant  Alphonsine  Tables  and  other  works  demon- 
strate. Apparently  he  indite<l  no  verse  in  Castilian; 
he  has  left  us  some  "Cantigas  de  Sta.  Maria",  written 
in  (lalician-Portuguese,  in  which  at  the  time  other 
Castilians  and  Ix^ncse  also  composed  IjTic  verse. 

His  example  was  followcnl  by  his  son  and  successor 
Sancho  IV,  who  hiid  put  together  the  didactic  "Caa- 
tigos  de  D.  Sancho",  as  a  primer  of  general  instruc- 
tion for  his  own  son.  To  Sancho's  reign  (1284-95) 
or  later  belongs  the  "Gran  Conquista  de  Ultramar", 
which  juids  to  matter  <lerive<l  from  William  of  Tyre's 
narrative  of  a  crusade  fabulous  and  romancsque  ele- 
ments of  possible  French  and  ProvenQal  derivation. 
This  work  paved  the  way  for  narrative  prose  fiction  in 
Spanish.  In  fact  there  came  ere  long  the  first  original 
novel  in  Spanish,  the  "Caballero  Cifar  ".  Some  prose 
Castilian  versions  of  Oriental  aphoristic  and  like  di- 
dactic material  were  followed  by  the  fruitful  labours  of 
Alfonso  X's  nephew,  .luan  Manuel  (1282-1348).  In 
spite  of  much  time  8|)ent  upon  the  battle-field  or  in 
administrative  pursuits,  Juan  Manuel  found  the 
leimire  to  write  or  dictate  about  a  dozen  different 
treat ises,  whose  interest  is  chiefly  didactic,  o.  g. 
the  "Libro  de  la  caza"  (on  falconry),  the  "Libro  del 
caballero  v  del  escudero"  (a  catechism  of  chivalrous 
behaviour),  etc.  Some  of  these  are  not  now  discover- 
al>le.  His  masterpiece  is  the  framework  of  tales,  the 
"Conde  Lucanor'^  (or  "Libro  de  Patronio").  The 
stories  told  here  by  him  are  of  various  provenience. 
Oriental,  and  Occidental,  and  some  reflect  his  own 
experience.  Two  of  them  contain  the  essentials  of  the 
plot  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew".  A  collection 
of  songs  which,  like  Alfonso,  he  probably  wrote  in 
Galicjan,  has  passed  from  view. 

Returning  now  to  follow  down  the  course  of  Spanish 
poetr>'  we  encounter  in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  and  in 
the  first  half  of  it,  a  real  f>oet,  Juan  Ruiz,  archpriest  of 
Hita.   He  was  a  bad  clenc  and  his  bishop  kept  him 


long  in  prison  for  his  misdeeds.  As  a  poet  he  was  the 
first  to  strike  in  Spanish  the  true  lyrical  and  subjective 
note,  reveaUng  unblushingly  his  own  inner  man  in  his 
scabrous  "Libro  de  buen  amor",  which  is  in  part  an 
account  of  his  lubricous  love  adventures,  lie  was 
a  man  of  some  rea4ling,  as  his  use  of  Ovidian  or  Pseudo- 
Ovidian  matter  and  of  French  faUeaux,  dU.t,  etc., 
shows.  His  rhymes  and  metres  are  varie<l  according 
to  his  subject-matter  and  his  mood.  lUidrigo  Vdfiez'a 
"Poema  de  Alfonso  Onceno",  a  sort  of  chronicle  of 
Alfonso  XI's  deeds,  may  be  only  a  version  from  the 
Galician.  The  Rabbi  Sem  Tob's  "  Proverbios  morales", 
a  collection  of  rhyrne<l  maxims,  is  not  devoid  of  grace. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  century  there  stands  forth 
Pe<Iro  I>6pe2  de  Ayala,  statesman,  satirical  ]XK't,  and 
historian,  who  died  Grand  Chancellor  of  Castile,  after 
»er\'ing  four  successive  monarchs  whose  exploitjf  he 
chronicled  in  his  prose  "CrtSnicas  de  los  reyes  de  Cas- 
tilla  " .  His  poetical  work  is  the  ' '  Rinnido  ue  palacio  ", 
which  is  chiefly  a  satirical  arraignment  of  the  society 
of  his  time,  and  useful  as  a  picture  of  living  manners 
of  the  period.  Besides  his  "  CnSnicas  "  he  wrote  other 
prose  works  and  mjulc  versions  of  Latin  c<3mposit  ion8. 

The  fifteenth  centurj'  is,  throughout  its  first  half, 
pre-eminently  an  age  of  court  poetry.  At  the  Court  of 
Juan  II  of  Castile  (1419-54)  hundreds  of  poetsisteni 
dabbled  in  verse;  a  few  really  gifteil  spirits  succeeded 
occasionally  in  writing  poetrj'.  There  was  much  do- 
bating  on  love  and  kindred  themes,  and,  following  up 
Provcnjfal  processes,  the  debating  took  often  the  form 
of  versifiea  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  sur-rejoinder, 
etc.  Along  with  this  arid,  provengalizing,  love  specu- 
lation, we  find  two  other  factors  of  importance  in  the 
Hterature  of  the  period:  (1)  an  allegorizing  tendency, 
which  continued,  generally  in  a  pedestrian  manner,  the 
allegorical  methods  of  the  ItaUans  Dante,  Petriurh, 
and  Boccaccio,  and,  doubtless,  also  of  the  "  Roman  de 
la  Rose"  and  similar  French  works,  and  (2)  a  humanis- 
tic endeavour,  which  manifests  itself  especially  by  the 
rendering  into  Castilian  of  note<I  classical  do<:ument8 
of  Latin  antiquitjyr.  The  occjisioniU  nieces  of  the 
court  poetizers  will  be  found  rcprcscntea  fully  enough 
in  the  collection 
made  by  the  king's 

6hysician,  Juan 
acna,  in  his  "Can- 
cionero".  In  gen- 
eral it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  countless 
pallid ,  amorous  effu- 
sions of  the  court 
poets  transfer  to 
the  Castilian  Court 
the  earlier  Gali- 
cian apin|;  of  the 
conventionalize<l 
Provencal  manner. 
And  not  only  did 
the  Castilians,  gath- 
ered alwut  their 
king,  Juan  II,  trifle 
thus  with  the  poetic 
muse:  the  Aragon- 
eso  and  the  Castil- 
ian nobles  who  fol- 
lowed the  Arngonesc  arms  to  the  domination  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  engaged  in  the  same  practice,  and 
their  futilities  are  embalmed  in  the  "Cancionero  de 
Stdfiiga",  prepared  at  the  Aragonese  Court  in  Naples. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  one  man,  Enrique 
de  Villena,  relatetl  to  the  royal  hou8«'s  of  lx>th  Castile 
and  Aragon,  calls  for  particular  attention.  He  did 
much  to  prt>pagate  the  Proven<;al  style  of  poetrj',  hut 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Spanish 
Humanists,  for  he  made  a  version  of  tlie  j^lneid,  and 
he  declare<l  his  love  of  aUegor>'  by  writing  his  "Doce 
trabajos  de  H6rculce"  and  hia  l9Y^  ('T  ^h<?  Itaiiona  by 
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tr&nsIatinK  Dante.  Fnincisco  Imperial,  a  scion  of  a 
Genoese  family  settled  in  Spain,  aid  mtich  to  spread 
the  Dantcflque  evangel.    A  friend  of  Villena  ana,  like 

him^  a  lover  of 
Latin  antiquity — 
though  he  read  no 
Latin  himself,  he 
waji  a  patron  of 
tho««»  who  did — and 
a  venerator  of  the 
great  Italian  poetit, 
whom  he  imitated, 
wa«  the  Marqu6s 
de  Santillana,  Iftigo 
Ij6pe2  de  Mendoza 
(1398  -  145K).  He 
was  the  first  to 
write  in  Spanish 
sonnets  copymg  the 
Italian  structure:  in 
this  respect  his  ex- 
ample was  not  fol- 
lowed. Not  only 
did  he  allegorize  in 
verse  less  tedious 
than  that  of  most 
contemporaries,  but  he  showed  an  unwonted  eclecti- 
cism by  imitjiting  thn  jxjpular  songs  of  the  mountainfl 
and  pastoral  folk.  His  interest  in  the  literature  of 
the  j)e<)pk'  is  avouched  alao  by  a  collection  of  their 
rhymed  proverbs  which  he  made.  Not  the  least  ad- 
mirable of  his  productions  is  a  little  pro»e  letter, 
"Carta  al  condestnble  do  Portugal",  in  which  he  pro- 
vided the  first  account  of  the  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture ever  committed  to  writing.  Another  luminary 
of  the  age  was  Juan  dc  Mena  (1411-56),  the  royal 
historiographer,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  esnecially 
for  the  "  Laberinto",  in  which  he  not  only  indulged  his 
allegorizing  propensities  but  also  makes  obvious  his 
devotion  to  the  ancient  Spanish  Latin  poet  Lucan. 
At  times  Mena  soars  to  real  poetic  heights. 

The  inevitableness  of  deatn  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  plastic  and  pictorial  artist  and  the  lilUra- 
teuT  to  no  slight  extent  during  the  later  Middle  Ages: 
the  French  "  Danse  Macabre  shows  what  a  hold  this 
melancholy  idea  had  taken  upon  thinking  minds. 
One  of  the  most  finished  examples  of  the  litcrarj'  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  the  Spanish  "Danza  de  la 
muertc",  which  is  of  the  early  fifteenth  century.  It 
Burt>ii«sc}!i  in  ix)etic  vigour  the  French  model  which  it  is 
said  to  have  followed.  A  not  unworthy  historian  is 
FcmAn  Pdrez  de  GuzmAn,  author  of  the  "Mar  de 
historias",  wh<)  evinces  no  mean  power  as  a  portrayer 
of  character  in  his  " Generaciones  y  semblanzas",  in 
which  he  describes  famous  fiersonages  of  his  time. 
The  protiie  satire  in  all  its  virulence  is  represented  by 
the  "Corbacho"  of  the  archpri<'«t  of  Talavera,  Marti- 
nez de  Toledo  (died  about  1470),  an  invective  upon 
womankind,  Two  noteworthy  satires  of  the  second 
half  of  the  centurj'  are  the  imonymf)U8  "Coplas  del 

f)rovincial"  and  "(^)plaa  de  Mingo Revulgo", setting 
orth  iwlminiHt  rative  vices  and  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
jH^I>le  at  larg*'.  Tlw  n'nascenc<>  of  the  Spanish  drama 
IS  now  foreshadowed  in  some  pieces  of  G6mez  Man- 
rique,  whuw  nephew,  Jorge  Manrique  (1440-7S) 
gaineii  enduring  fame  by  his  sweet  and  mournful 
"Conlas"  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  Longfel- 
low lias  skilfully  rendered  into  English  verse.  An 
event  of  transcendent  importance  throughout  the 
civiUzed  world  was  the  establishment  at  this  time  of 
the  printing-press;  it  was  set  up  in  Spain  in  1474. 

Of  all  lands  Spain  has  the  richest  supply  of  ballads 
(romancts)  ;  no  fewer  than  2(X)0  are  printed  by  Durdn 
in  his  "  Uomancen)  general ".  We  have  n-ason  to  siip- 
pose  that  they  began  to  Im-  written  in  the  fourteenth 
centiirj',  but  the  carlie.'it  extant  s<vm  to  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.   The  great  majority,  however,  ore 


of  the  mxtcenth  luid  seventeenth  centuries.  While 
the  earher  among  them  are  anonymous,  the  later  one* 
are  often  by  well-known  writers  and  are  clearly  arti- 
ficial in  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
there  appeared  in  print  the  first  great  modem  novel, 
the  "  Amadis  de  Gaula",  which  soon  Ijegot  many  other 
novels  of  chivalrj'  like  unto  itself,  recounting  the  ex- 
ploits of  other  Amaxlises,  of  Palmerins,  etc.  The 
vogue  of  the  propeny  of  the  first  "Amadis" — which 
certainly  existed  in  a  more  primitive  form  back  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  has  been  claimed,  against  the 
greater  likelihood,  for  Portuguese  literature — became 
a  veritable  plague,  reaching  down  into  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  success  of  the 
"Don  Quixote"  gave  it  its  death  stroke.  Over 
against  the  idealism  of  the  novels  of  chivalry  there 
stands  already,  at  the  clow  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  crass  realism  of  the  "Celestina"  (or  Tnigicome- 
dia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea),  a  novel  of  illicit  love  to 
which  the  author,  presumably  Fernando  de  Kojas, 
gave  a  somewhat  (Iramatic  form.  The  work  influ- 
enced later  <lraiiiatic  prwluct  ion  and  hasdecidc<l  graces 
of  style.  With  the  "F^logas"  of  Juan  del  Encina 
(about  1469-1533),  the  old  sacred  drama,  already 
timidly  attempted  by  G6mez  de  Manrique,  reappears 
without  showing  any  clear  advance  over  the  ancient 
"Auto  de  los  reyes  magos".  Encina  also  essayed 
the  farce. 

Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
commences  the  most  glorious  period  in  Spain's  polit- 
ical history,  that  renresentwl  by  the  expansion  of  her 
forei^  dominion  (luring  the  n-igns  of  Isabella  and 
Ferdinan<l.  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II.  Wealth  flowed 
in  from  the  transatlantic  colonies  and  provided  the 
means  for  developing  the  arts  on  a  grandiose  scale. 
The  literary  art  keejjs  pace  with  the  others,  and  there 
now  ensues  what  the  Spaniards  call  the  siglo  de  oro, 
the  Golden  Age  of  their  literature,  which  extends 
even  through  the  seventeenth  century  despite  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  decay  which  that  cen- 
tury so  obviously  shows.  A  dependence  uixtn  Italy 
and  its  Renaissance  literary  methods  manifests  itself 
in  practically  every  form  of  literary  conqKisition. 
Italian  verse-forms 
(the  hendecasylla- 
ble,  the  octave,  the 
sonnet  ,thvcauzone, 
etc.)  are  natural- 
ized definitively  by 
Juan  Hoscdn 
(about  1490-1542) 
and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  (15a3-36), 
who  inaugurate  an 
ItaUanizing  lyric 
movement,  which 
triumph-s  over  all 
ot»iK)Hition.  After 
them  the  great 
poets  use  the  im- 
ported Italian 
measures  no  less 
frequently  than  the 
native  on<>s.  Con- 
temporar^'  Italian- 
ates  are  the  Portu- 
giiese  SA  de  Miranda,  Cctina,  AcufSa,  and  the  versa- 
tile Hurtmlo  de  Mendoza;  of  but  Uttle  effect  was  the 
react ionar>'  movement  of  Castillejo  and  Silvestre. 
What  the  nascent  drama  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century  owi-s  to  stimulus  from  the  Italian  drama  has 
not  yet  lM'<'n  matle  out  fully.  Encina  had  been  in 
Italy  ;  Torres  Naharro  (died  about  1530)  published  his 
"Propaladia",  a  collect  ion  of  dramatic  pieees.at  Naples 
(then  an  Aragoni^se  Court),  in  1517.  W'itn  him  the 
punctilio,  or  jwint  of  honour,  is  already  an  important 
dramatic  motif.    In  Lope  de  Rueda  (about  1510-65} 
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we  ne  m  genuinely  dramatic  spirit;  be  was  an  actor, 
playwri^ti  and  tMatrical  manager  and  understood 
lull^  bow  to  aiipeal  to  a  popular  audience,  aa  he  clearly 
did  in  his  poaoa,  or  oooic  iDtwrhideB,d<i«itiiig  with  oopu- 
lar  types.  After  him  the  dnmatKls  beoome  lagion 
in  number;  it  would  be  tedious  and  futile  to  enumerate 
them  all ;  only  the  more  prominent  and  succewful  need 
engaKr*  our  attontion. 

Juan  di'  la  Cuevu  (about  1 550-1600)  bringH  hiHtorical 
ruid  legendary  subjwtrt  upon  the  boards;  Crrviintca 
(ir)47-ir>l«i).  rontrarj'  to  tho  real  bent  of  liis  jjeruuH, 
seek.H  dramatic  laurels;  1>oih*  de  Vega  il.'j^i'i- It >,'<.")), 
Tinw  de  Molina  (Gabriel T^llez,  ISTI-IPkiSi,  Calderon 
(1600-81), (Juill^nde  Castro  (15e9-lH.n  I,  Ruiz  de  Al- 
arc6n  (about  J581-16.'}9).  Rojiw  Zorrilla  (about  l.")0<>- 
1660),  and  Moreto  (161S-lt)»i9)  brinR  imperishable 
fame  to  the  Spanish  theatre  and  make  it  one  of  the 
most  marvdloualy  oriffinal  and  fascinating  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  world.  T/)ve  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
glorification  of  it.s  ])rantirct9,  blind  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
arch and  exaltation  of  the  feeling  called  the  point  of 
honour,  are  among  the  leading  characteristics  animat- 
ing tho  thoanlMb«]l^y9eoa^NMedb]rUMaealldlMMr 
spMta.  For  the  indhridiul  Burita  and  dafsets  of  th* 
chief  writers  reference  may  be  had  to  tho  aepamto 
artielt>«>  dealing  with  them.  To  us  not  the  least  at> 
trai  t ivt'  category  of  the  plays  is  that  dealing  with 
living  manners  of  the  time  trinriKlia.t  ilr  capa  y  espada), 
in  the  produrtirm  of  which  Lojic  ([<■  \'cga  was  llic  most 
BUcceasful.  The  form  of  I  he  rcligiou.s  play  l  alli-d  the 
nu//)  snrrmru  ntitl  I  l-'.ucharistie  plav)  wiis  rarnrii  to  the 
height  of  its  jx-rfertion  by  Calder6n  It  should  b« 
■aid  that  this  enormous  dramatic  outjiut  is  ahuoKt 
invariably  in  verso,  and  every  single  jilay  interweaves 
hi  Its  make-up  a  considerable  number  of  the  possible 
measures.  It  was  in  t  his  century,  too.  that  JFVanciaoo 
de  Guanian  wrote  his  "Triunfas  moraus"  and  "Fkr 
deaentenciaadesabios"  (1.S57). 

Of  the  prose  oompositions  of  the  age,  the  novel  and 
tale  are  the  most  brilliant.  The  novels  of  obivabr 
ooQtinue  to  be  written  down  to  the  end  of  the  ifarteeiiu 
eeBtttr>',  but  abeady  at  the  end  of  the  fint  quarter  of 
that  period  they  encounter  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
extremely  realistic  novel  of  roguery  {nocela  jnearetea) 
or  picaroon  romance,  the  first  and  greatest  example  of 
whirh  IS  thi'  "  Lazarillo  ilc  Tonnes"  which  some 
scholars  would  deriy  to  Hurtailo  ilc  Mcnilo/a.  already 
mentioned  as  ail  Itah  inatr.  This  ir  ronl  of  thi-  kna- 
vish deetls  anil  p<Tegrinatio!is  of  a  social  outc:ust  is 
paralleled  at  about  IGO'i  bv  the  "GuEmdn  de  Alfar- 
arbe"  of  Mateo  Alemdti  ialM)ut  l.">48-10(>,t I,  after 
which  come  the  ai'counf  of  the  female  rogue  containe<i 
in  the  "Plcara  .Iiistina"  [  WMh)  of  the  Toledan  phy- 
sician I>6pez  de  I'beda,  the  "Busc6n"  (also  called 
Pablo,  el  Gran  Tacafto,  about  1608)  of  (^uevedo — the 
second  best  of  its  kind —  and  the  "  Marcos  de  Obre- 
g^"  (1618)  of  Vicente  EapineL  As  the  novel  of 
roguery  eontinued  to  Im  written,  the  element  of  ad- 
venturous travel  beeame  move  praminent  in  it.  Thew 
wete  many  tale^elleri  dealhigwith  a  matterwif-faet 
world  never  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be:  notable 
lunone  them  were  Timoneda,  whose  anecdotes  come 
from  Italian  riirxlels,  Sal.us  H  irba<lillo.  Castillo  Sol6r- 
xano.  ami  Maria  <ie  Zay:is,  all  of  whom  are  gn»atlv 
-ur;i.i.s«(Hl  by  ( 'i  r\  antes  in  his  "Novclas  ejeni|)larep,'' 
to  say  naught  of  the  "  Don  Quixote"  ;H)()")  15;  .sei_' 
CervantE)*  Saavkdua).  Kven  mon-  uleahstir  than 
the  novel  of  chivalry  is  the  pastoral  romance,  which,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Italian  8annazzaro's  "Arcadia"  and 
the  Fortuguew  Ribeiro's  imitation  of  it,  makes  its  (irst 
and  best  app«'arance  in  Spanish  in  the  "Diana" 
(about  of  Jorge  de  Montemnyor  (or  Montem6r, 
iinee  he  was  a  Portuguen*-  by  birth).  Two  sequels 
were  written,  that  of  (>il  Polo  being  of  mueh  merit: 
in  i^eneral,  however,  the  oastoral  romaaoe  was  a 
fashioMbla  jnaliime  and  had  ao  popular  aineal. 
Ccrvaatsa  wfth  his  "Gabtea"  and  uJpedkTVeipiMiriS 
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his  "Arcjidia"  arc  two  of  the  many  attempting  tUi 
ultra-conventionalized  literary  form.  There  is  one 
worthy  representative  of  the  historical  novel,  the 
"Guerras  civiles  de  Granada"  of  P^res  de  Hit  a. 

In  phikMophical  speculation  ibe  Spaniards,  though 
aetive  enouei,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy, 
have  not  shown  great  initiative  in  dealing  with 
modem  problems.  M}stici.sm,  neverthelcs-s,  has  in- 
formed some  of  their  best  thinking  spirits,  (several 
of  whom  u.-^eil  l>oth  prose  and  verse.  Noteworthy 
among  them  are  the  illustrious  St.TI.eresa  (1515-82), 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  A'lVl  Luis  ile  (iranada 

(e.  l.")OI-S.S),  and  the  uohlc  poi-t  and  {>rose-w Titer, 
Luis  de  l>e<jn  (1.'(_'7  ".il).  Luis  de  Ivei'jii  w.a.s  of  Sala- 
manca, at  whose  university  he  tauKht ;  at  Seville  an 
excellent  jK>et  was  Fernando  de  Ilerrera  (about  1534- 
97),  whose  martial  odes  and  sonnets,  celebrating 
Lcpaoto  and  Don  John  of  Auslri:^  are  illustrative  ot 
his  muse.  The  beat  lyricists  of  this  age,  besides  Lete 
and  Herrera,  are  Fmncisco  de  Hioja  (1583-1689), 
Rodrino  Caro  (1573-1(>47),  and  Francisco  de  Aldaaa, 
ealiedovhiseoatani>orarie8<^dmno.  Several  efforts 
•in  miae  now  to  tcvtve  the  epio:  while  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Bardiona  de  Soto  vie  vrith  the  Italians  Atketo 
and  Tasso  to  but  little  purpose,  Alonso  de  E^oilln 
(1633-94)  alone,  out  of  those  celebrating  recent  or 
current  heroic  happenings,  achieves  n^al  success.  His 
"Araucana"  turns  upon  the  Spanish  campaigrjs 
against  the  Araucanian  Indians  in  South  .America. 
Besides  the  epic  poem  of  Ercilla,  there  are  three  more 
worthy  of  mention:  the  "Bernanlo"  of  B.  de  Bal- 
buena  (1.568-1627),  the  "Monserrat"  of  Cristrthal  de 
Viriie.s  (1548-1610),  and  the  "Cristiuda  "  df  Diego  de 
Hoieda  (d.  1611).  who  won  by  his  work  the  title  of 
"The  Spanish  Klopstock".  Pedro  de  la  Cerda  y 
Granada  and  Francisco  de  Enciso  Monzdn  are  also 
authors  of  two  epic  poems  OD  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
series  of  chronicles  inaugurated  back  in  the  thirteenth 
century  continues  into  the  Golden  Age,  and  in  the 
work  of  the  Jesuit  Juan  de  Mariana  (1107-14123)  the 
dignity  of  real  birtory-writhig  is  adiieved.  He  wrote 
his  "Hiitoria  de  E^afia"  in  Latin  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  excellent  Spanish.  We  find  also  excel- 
lent historians  of  this  pericxl  in  Alonso  de  Ovalle 
(1610-88),  Martin  de  Roa  (15tU-16;}7).  Luis  de  Guz- 
man (L>i:}-1()05).  Jos«5  de  .\eosta  (1539-1600),  whose 
"Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias"  hiis  been 
highly  pmi.setl  by  A.  Humbolt:  .Vtitomo  de  Solis 
(1610-S.S),  author  of  the  famous  "Histnri  i  de  N'lieva 
Kspana",  (lonzalo  de  illcscas  (d.  l.')4)'.ti,  who  wrote  a 
"Historia  rontilical",  and  Pe<lro  de  Rivmleneira 
(152t>  Hill),  whose  "Hi.storia  del  Cisma  de  Inglar 
terra"  was  composed  from  most  authentic  docu- 
ments. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  regard  as  real 
history  the  "  Marco  Aurelio  con  el  reloj  de  prfneipes" 
(15J<»)  and  the  "D^cada  de  las  O'sares"  (1539)  of 
the  Bishop  Antonio  de  Guevara  (died  1545).  His 
"Epistolas  famiUarca"  (1580)  and  the  <'MaKo  Au> 
nib"  (Dial  of  Princes)  passed  throui^  a  French  ver> 
rion  into  Entdiah:  without  good  reason  the  riM  of 
euphuism  in  England  has  been  attributed  to  imlti^ 
tion  of  the  style  of  these  works  of  Guevara. 

\'ices  of  style  were,  howev<T,  to  beeome  all  too 
prominent  ,ind  general  in  .'Spanish  literature  of  the 
M M  iiteenth  century  and  to  pervade  vers*-  and  prose 
alike.  Tin-  jKx-t  (I^ngora  i  l.Vil -lt>27  gave  currency 
to  the  lit4'rary  excesses  of  style  I  bombast,  obscu- 
rity. exulM-rance  of  Itoir-s  and  meta{>hor8,  etc.) 
which  is  called  ( "ulteranism,  or,  after  him,  Gon- 
gorism,  and  they  spread  to  all  forms  of  composi- 
tion. To  Gongorism  alx)ve  all  other  things  maybe 
ascribed  the  wretched  decay  in  letters  which  en- 
sued upon  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century:  this 
canker-worm  ate  into  the  heart  of  literature  and 
brought  about  its  corruption.  While  even  the  great 
Lope  de  Veg»  and  Cervantes  (the  many  works  of  Iwth 
of  thew  ira  tfeated  <n  aslmso  in  the  artidliet  dfialhig 
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with  them),  the  maHtors  of  the  whole  agfi,  yielded  to 
the  blandLshmenlH  of  Clongorini.  ths  sturdy  spirit 
Quevpdu  fought  it  gtrenuoiuily.  His  aatires  (Sueftoa, 
1627)  and  other  writiriKH,  his  politiiMd  twtiaeB  ("P»- 


liticadeDiM",  162t>,  .MorooBrato"^  1644;  e«e.).uid 
bis  multitudilious  brief  compodtioiis  in  venw  are  nirly 
fiee  firom  the  Cultaraabtio  taint.  On  the  other  Jumid 
he  praetiMd  ooooeptiHii.  another  nfnltaibla  coMMi 
nsolliaa  tnm  ovwmueD  playing  tmfa  oonospts  or 
philosophical  ideas.  A  regular  code  of  the  principlee 
of  conccptiflm  was  prcpaitHl  by  the  Jesuit  Graci&n 
(1601^)  in  hLs  "ARudcztt  y  arte  do  inRt  nio"  (KVJS); 
Other  notable  writinRs  of  hi-^  are  the  "  Ileroe  "  and  the 
"Critic6n".  As  hus  hi-xu  intimated,  SpaniKh  litera- 
ture, infootcHl  with  ( ionnorLsin,  fell  to  a  vrrj'  low  level 
at  the  end  of  the  (ioldcn  A^e. 

Early  in  lliis  jj^riod  the  Artjensnhi  brothers, 
Bartolom^  Jiian  and  Liip<  rri(>,  limirislu  il.  Tlie  lat- 
ter (d.  1613)  pnxlueed  three  tnigeiiien  ("  Isiibela", 
"Filis",  and  "Alejamlra")  wliich  Q-rvantes  nmkcfl 
one  of  hi^-'  eharacters  in  "Don  Quiiote"  commend 
highly;  lUrtulom6  Juan,  a  priest  (a.  1631),  in  \^tH 
known  by  hi^  "Historia  de  Ui  oonquista  dc  las  Islas 
Molucas  and  other  worka  of  contemporary  history. 
Jerteimo  Zurita  y  Castro  (1512-80),  ealled  "the 
TiaeitaB  of  Spain",  spent  thirty  years  in  preparing  his 
"Analcs".  During  the  fifteenth  century,  too,  the 
religious  orders  in  Spain  produced  a  vast  amount  of 
devotional  and  eccle.KloloKieal  writing  which  deserves, 
in  many  cases,  to  rank  with  the  nioat  enduring  inonu- 
menta  of  Spani.'^h  Literature.  The  list  of  religious 
writers  includes  Jos*'-  de  SigiicnM,  a  Hieronymit* 
(l.")40-l(>()t»!,  of  whose  history  of  ]\\h  own  order  a 
iVench  critic  said  it  made  him  re>cret  that  Siuiienza 
had  not  undertaken  to  write  the  historj'  of  Spain. 
The  Dominican  .Mimso  de  Cabrera  (154')-!)"))  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  greatest  preacher  of  Spain,  which 
fact  is  tested  by  hia  numerous  scnnons  and  by  his 
fanUKIS  funeral  oration  on  Piiilip  II.  In  oratory 
B.  Juan  de  Avila  (1302-69),  the  Augustinian  Juan 
Marquez  (15(i4-1621),  the  Franciscan  (labriel  de 
Toro,  the  Jesuit  Floroncia  and  the  Archbiuhop  of  Va- 
lencia Sto.  Tomlls  de  ViUanueva  rank  very  high.  Also 
worthy  of  mentioa  is  the  ^Jesuit  Juan  Pbeitt  (1567- 
1637)|  who  has  left,  beeidee  a  i>aneg>'ric  on  DoAs 
Luiaa  de  Oamvajal,  two  masterly  discourses  on  the 
Immaeiilate  Conception.  Another  Juan  Pineda,  a 
Friar  Minor.  wa.s  the  author  of  copious  commentaries 
and  of  such  S[)anish  devotional  works  as  "Agricul- 
tura  Chri.-itiana''  (l.W.)).  Two  other  Jesails,  Luis  de 
la  I'alma  and  Juan  Eusel)i(>  de  XiereinherK.  have  left 
works  in  Spanish  which  aro  still  esteemed  .•).«  Rems  of 
spiritual  literature:  the  former,  "Historia  de  la  Sa- 
grada  Pa.si6n  "  (ir>24);  the  latter,  amnnn  others,  the 
famous  treatise  "De  la  diferencia  cntre  lo  temporal 
y  lo  etemo"  (1640).  The  "Eiercicio  dc  perfecci6n  y 
virtudfw  crust ian.as"  of  A lonso  Rodriguez  (1626-1616) 
and  the  "Conquista  del  reino  de  Dios"  of  Fray  Juan 
de  Ir>s  .\ngeleH  (<i.  1.50.5)  rank  amon^  the  most  classic 
works  of  Spanish  litcrat  ure.  The  wnthlgB  of  Ven.  Luie 
de  la  Puente  (15&4-1624).  (aee  Lapcbntb,  Lure  db), 
of  MaMn  de  Ghaide  (1S»-1592),  Domiiugo  Qaiefa, 
and  many  other  aeoetic  authon  are  alao  of  mudi  lit- 
erary value. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  period 
much  troubled  by  (he  political  turmoil  resulting ujx>n 
the  e?-tal)Ii^htnri)t  of  the  Hoiirliotis  on  the  throne  of 
Spain — writers  still  aliouiultil,  Imt  not  a  Rrnius,  not 
evi'U  a  man  of  average  tali-iir ,  w  ;is  to  lie  foiiiui  among 
them.  The  lesllielii-  hciihi  liml  Ih  imi  ruitn-^i  by  tion- 
gorisni.  To  reform  tin  t  i^tr  of  hothwTiters  and  the 
public  WHS  the  task  which  Ignacio  de  Luz:iii  i  I702-.54) 
set  himR4'lf  in  his  "  Po^-lica",  publi.she<l  in  1 7:i7.  Here 
he  argue<l  for  order  an<l  ^<^straint  and,  a<ldressing 
himself  csiMt-ially  to  dramatic  writers,  urge<l  the  adop- 
tion of  the  laws  of  French  classicism,  the  three  unitieB, 
andthetert.  The  doetriim  tluu  pnacdwd  by  hUn 


were  taken  up  by  others  (N'jisarre,  Montiano,  eCe.) 
and,  desnite  some  objection,  they  eventually  pre- 
vailed. While  they  werv  applied  with  some  felicity 
in  the  plays  of  the  elder  Moratin  (Nicole  Femindes 
de  M.,  1737-80)  and  of  Jove  LIano8  (1744-1811),  it 
was  only  in  the  pieces,  especially  the  proae  PHHTi. 
"El  cafd"  and  "El  sf  de  las  nifkas"  (1806),  of  Oe 
younger  Moratin  (Loaadio  FemAndei  de  M.,  1760- 

1828)  that  their  triumph  was  made  absolute,  for  he 
really  gained  popular  favour.  A  refinement  of  the 
pot-tic  sense  and  a  decided  partiality  for  cla.ssici.sni  is 
a]i])arent  in  the  l>Tics  of  the  members  of  the  .*<alanian- 
can  .School,  whose  head  was  Meli^ndcz  \'al<les  (17 'A- 
1817);  they  inckideil  also  Cienfuegos,  Diego  (lonzjilez, 
and  Iglcsiits.  French  influence  extends  to  the  two 
verse  fabulLst.s.  Iriarte  ;  1 7.')i)-'.n )  ami  Saniatiieno 
(174.5-lSOl) ;  they  w<  r<'  familiar  with  La  Fontaine  :Lii 
well  !us  the  Pluwlrus  and  the  F'nulisli  fabulist  CJav. 
An  admirable  figun-  is  the  Henedict  ine  Feij6o  (172^ 

1829)  ,  who,  with  the  es.says  contained  in  his  "Teatro 
eritioo"  and  "Cartas  eruuitas  v  curioeas",  sought  to 
dimemlnate  tlirough  Spain  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  natural  actenoee.  The  name  of 
Fcij6o  suggests  that  of  hia  great  oontemperanr  Joot 
Rodrigqea  (1777),  a  man  of  great  talent  and  btfrary 
skiU,  Mid  also  that  of  the  famous  Dominican  Itaneiaeo 
Alvarado  (1766-1814),  commonly  called  d  fa&u^o 
raneio.  The  Jesuit  lua  (1703-81)  attracts  notice  by 
the  imnrovement  of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  time 
whi<  h  h<'  lironght  about  through  the  mefliimi  of  his 
satirical  novel,  the  "  I'Vay  (Jerundin"  il7')Si.  I>la 
niadr  a  Spanish  version  of  the  pii-ariMin  ronuuii'e.  "Llil 
Hi  ts"',  of  Mie  IVcrn  liiiian  I.e  Sage.  In  the  WTitin^s  of 
the  yoimg  otHcer,  .hwi-  de  C'adalso  ( 1741-S2).  thert^  arc 
exhibite<l  the  workings  of  a  i-harmiiiK  eclectic  84'nfie: 
his  "Nochcs  lugtibres"  were  inspire*!  by  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts",  his  "Cartas  Marruecas"  repeat 
prettily  the  scheme  of  Montet^uieu's  "Lctfres  per- 
sanes"  end  Goldsmith's  "Citiscn  of  the  World". 
.\!one  among  the  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
ccntur>'  llam6n  de  la  Crux  (1731-94)  shows  a  fondness 
for  the  older  native  dramatic  tradition,  giving  new  life 
to  the  old  pago  (interlude)  &l  hie  "Sametes".  The 
last  pait  of  the  ewhtMnth  oentury,  during  wliich  the 
Jenntfl  were  exQed  by  C%arlea  111,  was  a  flourishing 
literary  period  for  them.  Among  those  who  deserve 
mention  are;  Est^ban  de  .\rteaga  (1747-99),  who,  ac- 
cording to  Mencndez  y  Pelayo,  w.as  the  best  critic  of 
a?8thctiC8  in  his  time;  Juan  Andre's  (1740-1812),  who 
wrote  the  first  history  of  universal  literature,  I.,oren7.o 
Her\-d8  y  Panduro  (17.1.5-1S09),  founder  of  mo'ierri 
philological  science,  Franr'isfo  Ma.sden.  author  of  a 
comprehensive  "Ilismria  critica  de  F.spafia  ".  An 
excellent  poet  was  Juan  Climaco  Salazar  1 17  1 1-lSl.",), 
whose  "Mardoque"  is  one  of  the  be.-it  Spanish  plays 
of  that  century.  The  Augustinian  Knrique  Florrz 
began  to  publish  in  1747  his  monumental  historical 
work  entitled  "Espafia  Sagrada";  in  the  mean  time 
(1768-1785)  the  two  brothers  Rafael  and  Pedro 
Rodriguez  Mohedano  gave  to  Spain  a  Uterary  history 
in  ten  volumes  of  the  first  centuries  of  her  Roman 
eiviliaation.  Many  other  capable  men  devoted  their 
labours  to  historioal  resoarch,  audi  as  Andrte  Burriei, 
Peres  Bayer,  Sarmiento,  Rafael  Floranes,  and  An- 
tonio Capmany  (1742-1813). 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  eentuiy  French 
influetirc  n  inains  predominant  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Quint  ana  (1772  18.'>7:i  and  the  cleric  (lallego  (1777- 
IS.').}),  even  in  the  vi  ry  heroic  mles  in  which  they  voice 
the  .Spanish  patriotic  protest  against  the  inwusion  of 
the  .Napoleon i<;  jiower,  remain  tr\ie  lo  l'i<  in  h  rLussi- 
cist  principles.  In  his  various  conqxjtsitions  (^tuintana 
is  esf»entially  a  Iliitionalist  of  the  type  of  the  I'n  nr  h 
encyclopodist  of  th<'  eighteenth  century.  A  growing 
tendency  to  break  through  the  shackles  of  French 
elaarieiem  IsmantfeBt  already  in  the  literary  endeavours 
of  the  men  who  fonned  what  iauaaal^y  called  the  School 
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7  l»!^M-»-»-t  .tf  Siio 'niuiifo  ill' 
4'iikMj  V»TtK* 
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Bdnow,  and  Blanco  (known  as  Blanoo  White  inEns- 
laod,  wnhber  he  went  later  aa  an  apostate  priest;* 
Under  the  despotic  nik  of  Fonando  VII  mMV 
Liberals  had  fled  the  land.   Going  to  Endand  ana 

IVrinrc  they  h:ul  there  become  acquainted  with  the 
lioiujiniic  movement  alreiuly  on  foot  in  thoee  rcgiona, 
and,  when  the  death  of  the  tyrant  in  1833  permitted 
their  return,  they  preachwl  the  Romantic  evangel  to 
their  coiintrynjeii,  soinr  of  whom,  rviTi  though  they 
had  stayed  at  home,  hiui  aln-ady  Irarricfi  wmewhat 
of  the  Romantic  metho<l.  Withliix  "Conjura(n6n  do 
Venecia"  (1H34)  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (1787-1862) 
shows  Romantic  tendencies  already  appearing  upon 
the  boards,  althou|(h  in  mu^t  of  l\m  pieces  (Ediix>,  etc.) 
he  remains  a  classicist.  Manuel  Cabanycs  (18(^^'^3) 
and  Monroy  (1837-Cl)  two  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
this  period,  also  remained  chussicists  even  amidst  the 
Romantic  tendencies.  The  Romantic  triumph  was 
really  aeUered  by  the  Duque  de  Rivas  (1701-1865), 
dbo  mm  tlie  yietocy  all  along  tha  line  tor  it,  in  his 
plnr,  "Doo  Mtvm"  (1835),  hia  narrative  poem, 
*'lf  moto  expMto"  (1833)  and  his  lyrical  "Faro  de 
Malta".  The  neatest  poets  of  the  Spanish  Romantic 
BMUfement  are  fispronoeda  (1809-42),  in  whom  the  re- 
volt against  classic  tradition  is  complete,  and  Zorrilla 
{1SI7-9.3).  The  former  is  nott«d  for  hw  "Diablo 
mundo",  a  treatment  of  the  Faust  theme,  hia  "Ustu- 
liianti-  lie  .Salamanca",  reviving  the  Don  Juan  story, 
ami  a  wries  of  anarfhifal  lyrics:  the  latter  dmjilavs 
the  Romantiri^t 's  likiii^^  fur  ihc  tilings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  hia  "Leyendas"  and  iuut  provided  one  of  the 
most  famous  anii  popular  of  modem  S^aiudi  plays  in 
his  "Don  Juan  Tenorio". 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry 
Romanticism  began  to  wear  away  and  to  yield  in 
Spain,  as  elsewhere,  to  a  new  movement  of  Realism. 
Even  durtng  the  Komantio  ferment  the  dramatist 
BMte  de  loi  Herreros  (1796-1873)  bad  remained  un- 
affected and  BOiwbt  fame  simply  as  a  painter  of  maop 
run,  while  the  Cuban  playwright  and  poetess,  Ger- 
trudif*  de  Avellaneda  (1814-73),  oscillated  between 
Classicwm  and  Ronmnticism.  In  the  phajT?  of  Tam- 
ayoy  Baua  (1829-98)  ;ind  .\belardo  IJyiK'z  de  Ayala 
(1829-79)  Real  ism  and  psycholo)?y  take  the  upper 
hand:  l>oth  assail  the  i'ositivism  and  Materialism  of 
the  time.  In  both  t  he  lyrics  and  the  prose  of  ( lustavo 
Aiiiilfi)  Ik''cquer  (1H;17-7())  there  comes  to  view  tliu 
mournful  sunjectivity  of  the  Teutonic  north  whence 
his  ancestors  had  come.  The  essay,  written  with  a 
particular  attention  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
ue  day,  had  flourished  in  the  first  half  and  about  the 
niddle  of  the  century.  Mariano  Josd  de  Larra  (Fl- 
1809-37),  EtMbancz  CaldcWSn  (179»-1867)  and 
D  Romanos  (1803-82)  with  their  character 

 and  their  pictures  of  daily  happenings  had 

paved  the  way  for  the  novel  of  mamisn,  which  became 
an  aetoality  m  tbe  atoriee  written  far  Fernin  CSaballero 
fneudonym  for  Cecilia  B5hl  de  Faber;  1796-1877). 
H«r  stories  ("La  Oaviota";  '^Clemencia";  etc.)  are, 
TO  to  sjK-ak,  m#»ral  geofrraphies  of  Southern  Spain. 
Tlie  growth  of  the  novel  has  been  the  particular  pride 
of  Spajii.^li  literature  of  the  nineteenth  e<'ntury:  it 
contmues  to  ftc  a  gratifying  .spectacle  still.  The  novel 
of  manners,  staricd  hy  tlie  author(xsFiTniinC:il)all<TO, 
has  been  trciit<-<l  with  .skill  by  Jo«6  Maria  de  Fereda 
(18.14-9.5),  Luis  Coloma  ih.  18.51),  Maria  Pardo  Huz&n 
(bom  1851),  Antonio  de  Trueba  (1819-89),  Pe(ho 
.\ntonio  de  Alarc6n  (IS.'i.'J-Ol),  and  the  humourist 
Vital  .\ia  fb.  1851).  The  historical  novel  has  been 
cultivatctl  with  sucocas  by  F.  Navarro  Villostada 
(1818-1895)  in  his  "Amaya"  and  by  Luis  Coloma  in 
his  "Reina  Martir"  ana  "Jeromin".  Am6s  ICsca- 
hate  (1831-1902)  hai  alao  attempted  this  branch  of 
fietioB.  Moot  of  these  diow  more  or  iem  of  an  in- 
eHBatioB  to  induLse  in  natoralistie  methods  of  the 
Itaaeh  oi;der  witwiut,  however,  deeeending  to  the 


extremes  of  the  Zolaesque  method.  While  these 
story-tellers  belong  to  the  realistic  categorv,  Juan 
Vawa  (1824-1905)  has  been  consistently  an  iaealistie. 

ItttmuHMm  hiali  him  «MtM«r>l«ia_  hia  "CinKntnAmAeir  Mcit* 

doia**  and  "Pepita  Jhnfnes"  by  no  means  evidenee 

hi^  moral  spirit  in  their  author. 

Not  leas  than  the  development  of  fiction  has  been 
the  ail\  aticc  of  oratory,  history,  and  belles-lettres  in 
mo<lern  Spain,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  since  the 
Golden  Age  there  has  been  neith(>r  such  an  abimdanee 
nor  such  excellence.  With  such  men  !us  Donoso  y 
Cnrd's  (ISW-.xl),  .\parisi  y  Guijarru  (1M.'>  7'-'), 
Cdndido  Xoredal  (Is21-S.5i,  and  Ham6n  NtM'e<ial 
(1842-19<J7),  imlitical  oratory  ha.-*  l)een  rai.He<l  to  a 
high  standard  maintained  at  present  by  La-Cicrva. 
VaflquejE  Mella,  Maura,  and  Scnante.  As  sacred 
orators  (hose  deserving  mention  are:  Josd  Vinuesa 
(1848-I90:i),  Juan  Maria  SoU  (b.  185:i),  and  the 
Piarist  Cala.sanz  Rabaza.  In  the  field  of  religious  lit^ 
erature  lasting  fame  has  been  acquired  by  Donoso 
Cort^,  author  of  an  "Ensayo  aobve  el  CatoUciamo, 
el  Liberalismo  y  d  Sodaliamo",  Jaime  Bafanes  (1810- 
4A),  whose  "  Protestantlsmo  comparado  con  el  Cato- 
licismo  "  possesses  all  the  charm  oi  litcrarv  st  vie,  Fran- 
Cl.SCO  Mat(H»s-OaBO  (1827-1890),  Adolfo  rl,  (ia  ravana, 
Manuel  OrtI  y  Lara  and  D.  F.  Sardd  y  Salvany. 
Tomlls  Canara,  .\ntonio  Cornelia.*!  y  Cluet  and  .Ios6 
Mendive,  in  works  as  complete  and  sound  in  their 
learning  and  philosophy  lus  they  are  euiiuilari\r'  in 
arguments,  have  refutcil  the  doctrines  of  Mr  \\"i!lia!t» 
Drapper  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  irn  lif:inu.H 
philosopher  Sahner^n.  Historical  and  critical  re- 
search nas  been  carried  on  by  such  WTiters  as  Antonio 
Cavaniller  (1805- ls»'»4),  Modesto  and  Vicente  La 
Fuente,  who  rcsjxi  im  1\  have  written  the  most  com- 
prehensive "Historia  lie  I'lsptula"  and  "Historia 
edesiistica  de  Es;)aua".  Foremost  in  arclucology 
were  Aiueliano  Fernandez  Guerra  (1816-04),  Joe6 
Maria  Ouadrado  (181»^),  Pedro  de  Madraio  (181&- 
08),  Pablo  Piferrer  (1818-48),  who  have  been  nio- 
eeeded  by  Eduardo  de  Hmojosa,  Antomo  Pas  y  Melia, 
Fidel  Fita,  and  many  others  whose  discoveries  have 
brought  light  to  bear  on  many  obsciure  facts  in  the 
history  f)f  Spain.  Literary  reswarch  has  been  ex- 
tendc<i  by  the  most  capable  men,  such  as  by  I.jiyenie 
Ruiz  (1810-90)  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  present 
literary  itiovement  in  Spain  i.^  to  be  attributed,  J. 
,\mailor  de  loa  Rioa  (lSls-7S),  author  of  a  masterly 
"Historia  de  la  literatura  es[)ailola",  also  M.  MiLi  y 
I'dutanals,  L.  A.  Cueto,  Gonzalez  I'eilnisn,  .Alfunso 
Diiriin,  and  Adolfo  de  Castro  have  won  a  high  name 
in  criticism  by  their  valuable  works  on  literarj'  inves- 
tigation. Of  living  critics  particular  mention  should 
be  m^e  of  M.  Mcnendes  y  Pelayo,  Manuel  Serrano  y 
Sans,  and  Ram6n  Menendez  y  Pidal,  who  combine 
literary  graces  with  the  methods  of  true  scientifie 
leeeardL  JiianMiryNoBMmO»«1840)  ieoneof  the 
most  pMififle  and  remaricabie  wnten  of  the  present 
day.  During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, high  rank  among  the  lyric  poet.1  was  attained  bv 
Vicente  W.  Queral  (l.S;k>^lSsy),  J.  Cull  y  Vcfri 
(d.  1876),  Fetlerico  Balart  (18;J5-l<Mj;i),  iUin  de  \  in 
(d.  m)7),  Jos(-  Selgaa  (1824-82),  known  as  the  [mm  i  of 
the  flowers  ivs  .1.  M.  Gabriel  v  Galiin  (1870-HtO.-. i  is 
the  p(K-t  of  the  fiehls.  Nufiez  de  Arcc  1 1,^5 1-1 IKW)  is 
also  a  lyricist  of  in.spiration  and  author  of  the  best 
hi.storical  drama  of  the  period  ("El  liaa  de  IflAa", 
dealing  with  the  Don  Carlos  tradition). 

The  literature  of  Spain  ha.s  h<i-n  greatly  enriched  by 
the  modern  Reniussance  of  the  (Catalan  literature. 
The  Renaissance  period  includes  Mos.sen  Jacinto 
Venlaguer  (18^1002),  author  of  "Idilis  v  canta 
mistics",  "Patria",  "Canigo",  and  "AUantida",  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of  modem  Spain;  Francisoo 
Caaas  y  Amtgd,  Jaime  ColeU,  Joan  Maiagall  (1860- 
1912),  Rubi6  y  <h», author  of  "  T/)  Gaiter  dd  Llobre- 
gat",  and  M.  Costa  y  Uobcra,  who  has  written  both 
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ID  Spanish  and  Catalan  such  works  aa  "Poesias  liri- 
caa  "iioracianes"  and  "Visions  dr  I'alpslina".  The 
inapired  oompwitions  of  Too<l>  ru  I.lorrente  (1836- 
1911)  are  written  both  in  Spanish  and  in  his  native 
Vakneian  dialect. 

LaNOUaOB. — BaIBT,  Die  tpanitchf  Spnjchr  in  OnaDCH.  frVun.i- 
rM»  der  romanxMhtn  /'Ai/../(vi<',  I  i-'tui  Mnmliurui.  .s7>  ■«i<i.; 
MsNtsDEf  PiDAL.  ilnnwU  eUmrnUit  tie  Ornnuilua  Atitoricu 
ttpaflola  (2nd  ed.,  Muarirt.  \'M*a):  Idem,  Ornmitt%ca  del  CMi 
ZaVNEK,  AUtpanutehet  Ktrmerttarbuch  (ilciclellwrg.  1908);  ISBM, 
RoTTUin.  Sprachirm»ei\»c>,sf!  \.ln{  cil.,  I<oi|>>ii<.  I'KI'h;  Hwhhen, 
SmriUrkf  dram.  (Hnllr,  I'.Mi.i;  ;  KoRD,  Oil  Sfi'in^-h  Hcfiituj* 
(Boatou.  1911):  Dicz,  Uram.  der  raman.  Siirnrhen  (inl  nl.,  l.sTl^- 
tS:  «L  Um  FMtoh  tr.) ;  MsYBM-LcaKE.  Gram,  dtr  roman.  Sprofhm 
Aaipi^  18B0— .  ef.  the  Franeh  tr.);  Bi^llo-Ci'kiivo,  OraauUifa 
at  la  Irngwi  cmdrlhtrui:  vnrious  arlirli'!<  in  tlin  Romania,  the  Zril». 
/Qr  rormtnischtn  Syr^mhr-i.  I'U-.,  tliv  linlL  Ai-j*<iM»7t4<.  the  Hrrur- 
hitpaniqiu*,  tbc  CuUura  irumirma.  Modern  I'hilology,  th«  Modem 
Latuptof  Nott*.  etc..  the  (Sramman  tar Kat^Uk-apmJdamwbadMtU 
by  KAMasr:  Hills  amd  Vobo,  OAnm,  Me.,  mow  oI  vaioh  ihre 
ntwiatve  hi)ilioirr)iphini. 

LmuATt  HK. — IUi«T,  />i«  tjnniMeht  J.iU,  inGuflnitll,  Ortirt<i'-ni 
der  Toman.  Philul..  II  (.straaburK.  IHfl"),  i,  383  Bqq.;  Tickshk. 
Ilitt.  o/SjBon.  LUertttuTt  (dtli  ntl.,  n<wt<>n.  IVW:  cf.  the  Grrnian 
and  Spanish  tr.  for  corrvcliona  anil  addition!) ;  Beeb.  .Simk. 
Lilrrnturgrtch.  (Lripng,  1003:  in  Uic  G6tchtn  Serire);  Ym- 
MAi'RirK-KKLLT,  HiM.  of  Span.  Lilrr  Uure  (London,  1898:  better 
mn  the  Spaniah  and  cnMrctally  the  Fri'iich  tr.:  thr  UtUir  has  a 
qopioiM  biUiaflraaliy);  Manrta.  Prfri.  .rfn.-i.  dt  la  liu.  npagn. 
(ririTinS):  nid  Oa  pariodteli  «iM  »i>.>v<- 

J.  D.  M.  Ford. 

Spanibb-Ambricak  LmnuTTJRB,  thelitamtnraiiro- 
dueed  by  the  Spaoiafa-speaking  i>euples  of  Meadoo, 
Central  America,  Cuba  and  adjacent  ifilanda,  and  of 
South  AiDorioa  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  Brazil 
(whoso  Hpi'cch  is  ror(U)£nc<(  i  mul  the  Guianaa.  In 
the  main  the  iiirthfMls  nnd  thi'  idi-aLs  of  the  Spanish- 
Anx-riran  wrilrrf,  whrfhrr  ihoso  of  the  colonial 
ptTifnl  or  thosf  of  thf  pi  ruxl  which  hfi-s  t-laiKsiMl  «infe 
the  various  Aiiicrii  an  stiitc.-.  achieved  their  imiciM-n- 
<leiu'c,  havf  not  ditTcnMi  r;iiiicrilly  frf)m  thowo  of  Spain, 
th<'  niothorland.  In  npitt-  of  thf  aiirhity  <iuc  to 
political  dilTercncps,  the  Si»ani.sh-.\moricftn  colnnifs 
and  republics  have  never  forgot  ten  that  they  are  of 
the  same  race,  the  same  reliRion,  and  the  same  speech 
as  the  Spaniards.  Quite  unlike  the  set  tiers  of  North 
Amwica,  the  oolooists  who  came  from  the  Laiia 
emmtriea  of  Southern  Europe  made  no  urganiied 
•ttempt  to  oxtiraate  the  aborigiQee,  and  the  latter 
stfll  rentam  to  the  extent  of  tniOione  in  number. 
Some  of  the  aboriKinal  races  still  maintain  their  lan- 
Kuage-s,  more  or  lesw  interlarded  with  Spanish  words, 
but  the  ind  lloctu.il  devclopmrnt  Riven  to  them  has 
boon  Hniitol.  The  literature  of  the  indi(?i'nou.s 
Indian  population,  tnixini  or  purr,  is  Spanisli  no  less 
than  that  of  the  (iesrondant.i  of  the  Spanish  rolonistn. 
Naturally,  in  thi'  rfilunial  ynTiotl.  when  the  work  of 
discover)',  e.Nplorat ion,  and  set tlcmrnt  \v;ts  hciti(^ 
carried  on,  the  literary  outiiut  \v:is  not  very  gn';ii ; 
yet  it  eompares  favouralily,  to  say  the  lea.st,  with  the 
output  in  French  and  Rritish  North  America. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  colonies  no  few  >Spanianls, 
whom  fliance  or  an  adventurous  spirit  broufdit  to  the 
ntm  worl-'.,  wrote  their  most  notable  works  there. 
Amontt  the  number  k  one  of  considerable  worth, 
Alonso  de  SreiUa  (1533-94).  the  author  of  an  one 
poem,  "  La  Aiatteana".  Tim  deab  with  the  conflicts 
between  the  Araueanian  Indians  and  the  invading 
Spaniards,  and  has  the  honour  of  beinfc  the  fin;t  dis- 
tinguished piece  of  belles-lettres  pro<lu(  i  il  in  the  New 
World,  ante<latinK  by  far  any  romiwiniblr  works 
written  in  North  America.  .Jiisi  ;is  men  of  Spanish 
birth  rnmiKised  thrir  pntsc  or  verse  docuTnents  in 
America,  so.  .'tNo,  cirtain  .\tnerican-li(irii  <<)lonials 

f»aa.'>e<l  c)vor  to  the  inothi  rland  and,  writing  and  pulv 
ishinii  there,  added  In-^ire  to  ihr  history  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Il>eri;in  Peninsula.  A  rckmI  example  is 
Juan  Kuiz  de  ALireon,  one  of  (he  most  admired  of 
Spanish  dramatists  of  the  ttiglo  dr  nrn,  whose  play, 
"La  vcrdad  sospechosa",  furnished  Comeillc  with 
the  inspiration  and  the  matenal  for  hia  "Menteur", 
lAidh  m  ita  turn  is  the  ornientooe  of  the  daoie 


comedy  of  France.  The  printing  press  was  set  tip  in 
the  new  regions  in  1539,  eighty  yean  before  the  Pil- 
(prinw  reached  Maasachiuetts,  and  about  1550  Charles 
V  sifiTied  the  decree  establishing  the  University  of 
Mejuco.  To  tone  among  the  exploiWB  we  are  Ib> 
debted  for  aeeounts  of  their  joumm  of  diseofwy 
and  oonqnest.  These  writing  of  aaentiSe  aad  bi^ 
UnvBii  inierest  were  foUowod  in  hktsr  nnentiona  hv 
others  treating  mainly  of  botanieal  mua  astronomical 
snl)ject8,  to  the  study  of  which  the  impetus  was  given 
by  tlic  labours,  on  the  soil,  of  noted  foreigners  such 
a.s  the  Spanish  botanist  Jos<'  Celestino  MulLs  (17.'J2- 
IHOS'.  the  I'Venchnien  Lii  ('ondainine.  de  Jn.ssieu  etc., 
and,  of  courM-.  ihi'  >;ri\il  ( leriiinn  Alexander  Hniiil)olrit. 

.\.s  mifiht  Vk'  ex])eeUMl,  ( JonKorisni,  the  plav;ur(if  the 
Uterature  of  the  rnnrhi  rhuid,  infected  tlir  rompositions 
of  the  wventoenth  and  the  early  eifdite<  rith  centuries 
in  .\tiierica.  That  neo-('la.ssicisni,  which  Lutan  and 
his  followerH  cstahlLshiHi  in  Spain,  wa.s  echoed  by  this 
or  ttat  poet  of  the  Western  world.  In  the  revolu> 
tionary  period  patriotic  verse  flourished,  being  gov- 
erned chiefly  by  the  mwiels  provided  by  the  Spaniards 
Quintana  sAd  Gallego,  who,  with  their  heroic  odes, 
bid  voiced  the  peninsula  protests  against  the  Num^ 
booie  invaoon.  In  terms  hardly  less  passionate  than 
then  the  insurgent  Spaniah  colonists  otMbrated  their 
struggle  against  the  domination  from  over  the  sea. 
The  romantic  movement,  following  in  the  wake  of 
neo-CliUvsici.sm,  had  owed  its  ^reat  success  in  Euro- 
pean lanfis  to  it.s  evoc.atifjn  of  tradition.s  of  the  nie*!!**- 
vai  jiiLst.  Naturally,  none  .such  existed!  for  the 
colonist.s  of  the  newly-found  lands,  and  ii  is  nitlier 
with  n-s]>i-ct  to  matters  of  i-xteriiai  form  than  tho.sc 
of  substance  that  romatji  icisiii  found  a  refle.x  iti  the 
.Spatiish-.Vmi-riciin  litiTalurf'.  In  general,  it  iria\  In? 
said  that,  of  the  various  genres,  it  is  the  lyric  that  had 
received  th<'  gri>atest  development  in  the  Spanieh- 
Atnerican  regions.  The  novel  has  been  ^Titten  with 
more  or  less  success  by  an  occasional  gifted  Spirit; 
tlie  drama  htis  not  fared  equallv  well.  For  a  more 
dH^^i1f^  consideration  of  the  subject  with  which  we 
an  oonoemed  it  seems  best  to  deal  with  it  acoording 
to  the  geographieai  (fiyisioos  marind  by  the  existing 
slates. 

Mexico. — ^Tbis  was  formerly  the VioeroyaJty  of  Nefw 

Spain.  It  was  the  colony  most  favoured  by  the 
Spanish  a^lininistration  and  in  it  culture  struck  its 
deepest  roots.  Here  was  set  up  the  first  printing 
press,  and  here  w;i.s  founded,  a.**  hius  he<-n  said,  the  first 
university,  which,  :iuthorize<i  by  the  Kmperor  Charles 
V,  ln'gan  its  u.-^eful  career  in  \r)r>:i.  Tne  first  book 
was  sent  from  the  press  in  l.")10;  during  the  six- 
teenth century  over  a  hundred  works  were  puhlished 
in  Mexico.  \  nunil>er  of  .Xmlalusian  ports  \i.sjted 
Mexico  during  the  sixteenth  and  8evente<nth  centu- 
ries and  influenced  its  literary  pnxluctions.  .\mong 
them  were  Diego  Mejla  (sixteenth  ceniury),  who, 
shipwrecketl  on  the  coast  of  San  Salvador,  made  there 
his  Ciistilian  version  of  the  elegies  of  Ovid;  Gutierre 
de  Cctina  {1520-^0);  Mateo  Alemdn,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  piearooo  novel,  "Gusmto  de  Alfac 
nOa**,  who  pubHsbed  te  Mexico,  in  1600,  bis  "Orto> 
graffa  ca-stellana";  and  possibly  Juan  de  la  Cueva, 
the  first  thorough-going  dramatist,  actor,  and  stage 
manager  of  the  Spanish-spf-aking  world.  At  Mexico 
City  there  w.as  promoted  in  l.'iS.'i  a  poetical  toumai- 
ment  (rcrlmufn  poetico)  of  the  kind  so  much  favoured 
in  Latin  Kurope:  about  lhre<'  hundnnl  {>ersons  pre- 
f«-nte<l  their  ver^c  cfimposition.s  in  (his  competition. 
Cervantes,  in  (he  '  ('nnto  de  Calione"  jirinteti  with 
his  "(3alatea"  in  1.5S4,  celebrates  the  TVruvi.m  pcM't 
Diego  Martinez  <le  Hihera  in  e(|ual  terms  with  those 
fa  iniiell  he  praiw^s  lln  Mexican  Francisco  de  Terra- 
za-s,  a  contemporary  of  whom  he  says  "tiene  el  norn« 
bre  ac4y  idU  Ian  conoeido  ".  Various  occasional  lyrics 
and  an  unfinished  epic,  "Nuevo  Mundoy  Conqms- 
ta",  constitute  the  Imoim  voik  of  TemoM.  xho 
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''Pcreerino  Indiano"  of  Antonio  Sjuavedra  Guzm&n, 
print«l  at  Madrid  in  l.')99,  givr*  in  il.s  twenty  cantos 
a  very  [H'ii^'st.ruiu  ut'count  of  the  ronrjuo-st  of  the  re- 
gion. Apparently  the  cnrlicst  .'ipwimciis  of  the  drama 
actually  wntten  in  Mexieo  are  those  euntained  ia  the 
"Coloquios  espiritualiy  _v  Pocslas  safcrad;i.s"  of  Her- 
ndn  Goox&lex  de  Kslava,  published  in  1610,  ypfUB 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  who  may  have  lieen 
an  Andahisian  by  birth.  His  plavR  are  little  reli- 
gioas  pieen  of  the  category  of  the  au/u  and  seem  to 
have  been  written  between  1507  and  1600.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  from  the  veiy  begaamf  of  the 
SpMuah  rule  it  had  beea  the  euatam  to  perform  the 
little  rdigious  piece*  called  outot  (two  of  the  ou/o«  of 
Loot  d«  vem  had  boea  tmnalated  into  the  Indian 
dialect  callea  Nahuatl),  and  the  Jemiita,  who  con- 
stantly fostered  scenic  performaneeH  in  c(;nne.\ion 
with  the  work  of  higher  education  ndministerwl  by 
them,  did  their  fx'st  to  fle\elop  an  interest  in  the 
drama.  Certainly  a  Spaiiianl  by  birth,  but  trained 
in  Mexif'o  and  rai><-d  to  tin-  episcopacy  as  Bishop 
of  I'orto  Hieo,  Bernardo  lie  Balhtiena  (l.^tVS-  U>27) 
exhibits  in  hin  verse  a  love  for  l)oth  Spain  and  hi.*? 
atlnptfd  land,  niinKling  therewith  tnany  reminiacenoes 
of  hi.s  reading  of  el;i.^>ir  poetry;  lie  eelebrates  espe- 
cially the  l>eauty  of  exterual  nature  in  his  little  poem 
"La  Grandeza  Mexieana"  (Mexico,  KMM  and  I860; 
Madrid.  1821-2;  .New  York,  1828),  which  elicited 
pruLsc  from  the  Spaiiiah  ijoct  and  critic  Qiiintana  and 
whieh,  ia  the  otMiiian  in  Men^udex  y  Pclavo,  ia  the 
poem  rn»i  ivhidi  ire  diould  date  the  bhth  of  Spaniflb- 
Americau  poetfy  properly  ao  eaUed.  Bia  chief  work 
Is  "El  Bernardo",  an  epic  dMnrinx  the  influetiM  of 
the  Latin  epic  poets  and  also  of  Ariosto.  A  Mexican 
by  birth,  Juan  Ruiz  dc  Alarc6n's  (d.  1639)  literary 
r;i  fivi'v  helon^.s  to  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
.Spain,  where  he  pas.sed  the  ^:rftater  part  (if  his*  life 
and  died.  His  dramsw  are  terhniealiy  to  he  reckoned 
among  the  best  in  the  .Spanish  classic  rc'pertoire. 

Gongorism  infected  the  compositions  of  the  Jesuit 
Matiar<  Bopancgra,  known  chieny  for  his  "Canci6n  al 
dcsengano".  Carlos  dc  Sigiienza  y  (;6n);ora  (KU.'V- 
1700)  was  a  schol^  of  importance  who  put  forth 
doctunents  dealing  with  matters  of  mathematical, 
phQooOphical^  and  antiquarian  intorcst.  Among  hia 
writings  ie  his  "Elo^io  f6ne>>re  de  sor  Juana  In6a  de 
la  Cruz  ",  praising  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most  dt»> 
(iagoished  of  the  authoresses  in  Spanish  that  either 
the  Old  World  or  the  New  World  haa  produced,  un- 
equal though  her  genius  was  iu  its  raaoffestaaons. 
Before  becoming  a  nun  she  was  Juana  Int^s  de  Asbaje 
(1651-91),  noted  for  both  her  beauty  and  her  learning 
at  the  viceregal  Court.  To  her  e.irlicr  career  helnnj^ 
her  love  lyrics  and  the  still  popular  rrdondillxts  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  woman  against  her  detraetor, 
man.  Some  of  her  verses  are  devout  and  mystieul  in 
character;  an  nuto  sacramental  (V.\  divino  Narciao) 
and  little  ooniiMly  (]^  empeftos  de  una  e.wsa  i  deserve 
particular  mention,  (loncorism,  whirh  mars  errlain 
of  the  writings  of  Hor  iniw  de  la  Cruz,  continued  to 
exert  its  baneful  influence  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the  pedestrian  poets  of 
the  period  are  Miguel  de  Rcyna  Zcballos,  author  of 
"L.a  elfjcuencia  del  silencio  (Madrid,  1738),  and 
Francisco  Ruiz  de  Ix>6n,  whose  "Hemandla"  (1755) 
ia  hardly  more  than  a  versificatKni  of  the  "Conquista 
de  M&DOo"  of  Bolls.  The  "Poerfaa  aagradas  y  pro- 
fanas"  (Pucbla,  1832)  of  the  cleric  Jori^e  Jo8<S  Sar- 
torio  (1746-1828)  are  mostly  translations.  On  a 
higher  iilane  than  any  versifier  sinee  the  time  of  Tni's 
de  la  t  ru/.  stands  the  Franciscan  Maniu  i  de  Xa\  ar- 
rcte  ;17tW-lS00),  who  reflects  in  his  "Etitret4-niiiiirn- 
lo^  porticos"  (Mexitx>,  1S23)  the  manner  of  ( 'ien- 
fueK<)S,  Dic^p>  Gonzilez,  and  othir  members  of  the 
tJalumancan  School.  The  events  of  the  revoliilinnary 
war  wi  ri-  sung  \>y  mediocre  po<'ts,  such  as  Andre's 
Quintana  Koo  (1787-1851),  who  was  the  President  of 


the  Congress  which  made  the  first  dechiration  of  inde- 
pendence; Manuel  Sdnches  de  Tanle  (1782-1847): 
Franciseo  Ortega  (1793-1849) ;  and  Joaquin  Maria  del 
Castillo  (17S1-1S7.S).  The  priest  .Xnastitsm  Maria 
Ochoa  (17M:}-l.s;i:^;  translated  poenw  from  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  produced  some  original  com- 
positions of  a  satirical  and  humorous  nature  ("Poe- 
sfas",  New  York,  1828;  also  two  plays).  More  re- 
markable for  his  dramas  than  for  his  l>Tics  is  Manuel 
Edu:irdo  de  (lorostiza  (1789-1851,  "Teatro  originar*. 
Paris,  1S22;  and  '  Teatro  escogido",  Bruw^ls,  1825). 
Hw  plays  .are  chiefly  comedies  of  manners  (sec  espe- 
cial^ the  "  Induleencia  narat(Niao"aDd  "Contigo  pan 
y  cebolla  " ) ,  and ,  having  been  wiitten  during  his  sojourn 
m  S^in,  form  a  kind  of  transition  between  the  meth- 
od* of  the  younger  Moratin  and  Bret6n  de  !f)S  Herreros. 

Through  imitation  of  I^^pronccda,  Zorilli  u  lother 
^Spanish  romanticists,  the  movement  of  ntEii.uit  ieism 
spread  from  Europ*'  (o  Mexico,  It  has  its  repre.senta- 
tives  already  in  the  lyric  poot.s  and  dramati.sts, 
Ignacio  Rodrl^juez  Cialv^n  (181t>— 42;  '•Ohra.s", 
Mexico,  1851;  his  verse  "Profeclas  de  Guarimoc"  is 
the  masterpiece  of  Mexican  romanticism),  and  Fer- 
n^dez  Calder6n  (i80&-45;  "Foesias",  Mexico,  1844 
and  1849).  Eclectic  restraint,  with  a  tendency  to- 
wardsclas8icism,as  wellasgreat  Catholic  fervour,actu- 
ates  the  works  of  two  writers  who  are  among  the  most 
careful  in  form  that  Mexico  has  had.  The.v'  are  Jos6 
Joaqufn  Pesado  (1801-61),  who  is  the  best  known 
Mexican  poet,  and  the  physician  Manuel  Caipio 
(1791-1800).  Ffesado  trandbted  from  Latm  (tbt 
"Song  of  Soogs"  the  "FlB«ln»'\ete..lhHD  the  Vul* 
gate),  Italian,  and  Rvndi,  suceeedtng  neat  In  hie  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms.  In  his  composition  entitled  "Las 
Aztecas"  he  is  supposed  to  have  put  into  Spanish  cer- 
tain Aztec  legends;  like  .MaepluT.son  in  hi.s  deaUng 
with  Celtic  tradition,  Pe.sado  doubt Icsji  adde<l  to  the 
native  legends  matter  of  hin  own  invention,  hut  he 
certainlv  siiuwed  bkill  in  doing  tlu»  ("  I'ueiiias  oriKi- 
nal(^  y  traduccioncs",  Mexico,  1839, 1849,  and  1886). 
In  hi.s  Tifirrative  and  aescriptive  verse  Carpio  treats 
Henerall.\'  i)f  Hildieal  subject.s.  An  admirer  and  imi- 
tator of  the  Spanish  mystic  and  poet  Luis  de  Leon 
was  Alejandro  A  ran  go  (1821-83).  Materialism  and 
so-called  Lib«'alism  inspire  the  verse  of  Ignacio  Rami- 
rez (1818-79)  and  Manuel  Aculla  (1849-73).  while 
eroticism  prevails  in  the  effusions  of  Ignacio  M.  Alta- 
mirano  (1834-93)  and  Manuel  Maria  Flores  (1840- 
85).  Juan  deDioePesa{1852-1910)devot«l  himself 
to  the  task  of  embalming  m  verse,  whieh  is  not  ahran 
as  correct  as  it  might  be,  many  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions  of  his  country  ("Poemas  oompletas",  Paris, 
lN!n-2/.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  read  Mexican  poet 
of  the  second  hiilf  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some 
influence  of  the  FVench  .schwd  of  Parnas^siens  may  be 
detected  in  the  "Poesias"  (Paris,  1909)  of  Manuel 
Gutierrez  K.ijera  fd.  IS.^S). 

Peru. — Tlie  jH>sition  of  pre-eminence  occupied  by 
Mexico  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  northern  continent 
was  held  by  Peru  in  the  earher  history  of  the  ci\  iliza- 
tion  of  South  America.  But  a  gradual  loss  of  terri- 
tory and  of  political  importanee  hm  greatly  weakened 
the  place  of  Pmi  among  the  t^panish-Amencan  states; 
and  thou|^  Peru  was  once  the  heart  c;f  a  great  na- 
tive Inea  Empire,  and  Spanish  governors  rxded  the 
greater  port  of  South  America  from  within  ita  bounds 
during  the  colonial  periods,  ita  standing  in  the  world  Of 
American  |>olitice  and  letters  is  to-day  one  of  no  great 
prestige.  From  the  earliest  period  «  the  aettlement 
there  dates  little  of  value.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  comes  to  view  Garoilasso  de  la  Vega  (1540-1616), 
suriiamed  the  Inea,  as  he  was  of  iiati\c  origin  on  the 
side  of  his  mother,  a  urinoe*9  of  tie-  Inea  race  He 
wrote  in  gixtd  Spanisn  prose  his  "  Mnrida ".  an  ac- 
count of  the  disicoverv  oi  that  region,  and  hia  "Com- 
entarios  realea",  dealing  with  the  history  of  Peru  and 
blending  much  I^eodwy  and  fiotitioua  matter  with  a 
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 aent  of  rral  cventu.    During  the  golden  ase  of 

fi^MUiiBh  lettcni  both  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega 
pnuae  a  number  of  Peruvian  poct«i.  An  unknown 
poetess  of  Uuanuoo,  writing  under  the  name  of 
Amarilis,  produced  in  her  verses,  addressed  to  Lope 
de  V^mmI  pninng  him,  the  beofe  poetical  cwnpoei- 
tioiie  of  tiie  earl:^  eokmial  time  in  IPvn.  Lope  n»> 
monded  with  his  epistle,  "Belardo  £  AmmGi". 
Amther  anonvmous  poetess  of  this  period  wrote  in 
teriarima  a  scurso  en  loor  de  la  poesfa"  in  which 
she  records  t  li c  ii ai i im  of  con tcni^Mirarj'  Peruvian  poets. 
An  Andalusiiin  colouring  was  eivon  to  cf)mpf)sition  in 
Peru  during  the  lultiT  part  of  the  Hixtccritli  Cfiitury 
and  the  early  yc.'irj<  of  Iho  8cvcnt<'onth  by  tho  presence 
on  her  ssoil  of  c  ertain  Si)imi.sh  wrifera  hailing  especially 
from  8(.-vill<';  iunoun  tln-sc  were  Diege  Meda,  Diegp 
de  Oje<ia,  and  Lui.s  <ic  Hi'lmonte. 

(longorism  T>etu'trat<'<i  into  Peru  as  everywhCK  els*- 
in  the  Spani»n-«|»eaking  world,  and  found  a  defender 
there  in  the  person  of  Juan  de  Espinosa  Mcdrano. 
An  impetus  wa8  given  to  poetical  comix>sitioa  by  e 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Marqu^^  dc  C.!i«tell-do»-KttB 
(d.  1710),  who  had  gatherings  at  his  palace  evctj 
Monday  evening  at  which  the  invited  lUUnlmn 
would  recite  tlwir  poems.  A  nuniber  of  tlieee  poenui 
appeared  in  the  vuume  styled  "Flor  de  Aeedemiae". 
A  ooaspictious  member  of  the  coterie  thus  fonood  WM 
Ixiie  Antonio  de  Oviedo-Herrcra,  the  author  of  two 
long  religious  poems.  A  poem,  "  Lima  fundada",  and 
several  tiramjw*,  pHpecially  "Rodoguna"  an  adapta- 
tion of  Conii'ille'rt  French  play,  are  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  Pedro  dc  Peralta  Barmievo  (1695-1743), 
who  Oombine<i  with  his  a(  ii\  ity  in  thi-  field  of  bciies*- 
lottres  much  lalK)ur  in  tho  worl'l  of  srliolarHhip,  win- 
ning renown  ;us  ati  hi>1oriati  unil  hImj  itn  a  geometri- 
cian anil  jiiriseon.siilt .  l';il>lo  .\ntoiiio  dc  Ohivide 
(172.'>-1S03)  wits  ji  Peruvian  who  went  to  the  inother- 
huid  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  Court  of 
Charles  1 1 1,  to  whom  he  suggested  certain  agricultural 
reforms.  To  literature  he  contributed  the  prose  doc- 
ument. "El  Evangelio  en  triunfo",  in  which,  as  a  good 
Catholic,  be  makee  emends  for  earlier  indiscretions. 

As  a  reeult  of  later  geocraphical  divisions,  Olmedo, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  cm  ^panisb-Ammcan  writers, 
became  eventually  a  dtiicD  of  Ecuador  and  he  will 
theref<»e  be  oonndarod  in  oomwadon  with  the  litera- 
ture of  that  state.  Mariano  Mdgar  (1719-1814; 
shot  bv  the  Spaniards)  attracted  some  attention  by 
his  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  Spanish  the  spirit  of 
the  yaraA,  a  lyric  form  of  the  native  Quicnua  or 
language  of  the  Ineas.  Next  in  importance  t«  Olme- 
do as  a  poet  among  those  bom  in  the  land  is  Felipe 
Pardo  y  Alijiga  (IStKWiHt.  Trainr^i  in  Spain  by 
Alberto  JJsta,  he  8hare<i  the  eon.M'rvative  and  cla.s.sic 
feelings  of  tliat  jxM't  and  teacher.  His  jx)litical 
satires  and  his  Cf)me<lie>i  of  m.antnTs  arc  elrver  and 
interesting.  ()f  the  nature  of  the  nuMlcm  gcncro 
chico  are  the  little  farces  of  Manuel  .A.scen^io  Segura 
(1805-71).  With  much  imitation  of  Espronceda  and 
Zorilla  and  with  considerable  echoing  of  the  manner 
of  Lamartane  and  of  Victor  Hugo,  there  was  inaugu- 
rated about  1848  a  romantic  movement.  The  leader 
in  this  was  a  Spaniard  from  Santander,  Fernando 
Velanle^  around  whom  ^thered  a  number  of  young 
enthuaaets.  Theee  eopied  Vehtfde'e  own  aaelfiod  ae 
wen  aa  thoae  of  the  great  foreign  romantielets. 
Among  them  were:  Manuel  Castillo  (1814-70)  of 
Arequipa;  Manuel  Nicolds  Corj'ancho  (IS.'MMW), 
whf>  tnet  an  untimely  fate  by  .shipwreck;  Carlos 
August*)  Salaverry  (1H80-91);  Manuel  Adolfo  (i.arcla 
(1S29-S3I,  the  author  of  a  noted  ode  to  liolfvar; 
Clement  .Vlthaus  (ls;i,'>-<Jl);  and  (  "otistant ino  Carra-n- 
co  (1S11-.S7),  who  put  into  .S{>ani<h  \  i  rse  the  native 
Quichua  drama,  "Ollantay".  With  res[K'rt  to  the 
orif^inal  play  in  Quichua  it  was  long  thought  to  be 
entuely  of  native  origin,  but  now  the  critics  tend  to 
bflliew  that  H  ia  as  imitatioii  of  the  Spaiiiih  daarioal 


drama  written  in  the  Quichua  language  by  a  Spanish 
missionary  in  the  region.  In  an  artificial  way  Qui- 
chua verse  is  still  cultivated  in  Peru  and  Ecuaaor. 
Allied  in  spirit  to  the  foregoing  romanticists  is  Kicardo 
ndna,  who  owes  his  fame  to  his  prose,  "lYadieionea 
peruanaa",  rather  than  to  his  verse.  The  more  re* 
cent  writers  have  undergone  in  no  alight  measure  the 
influence  of  FVemdi  deeadentian  and  qrmbdiam;  a 
good  exampleof  them  is  Stm6  8.  Chocano  (1887-1000). 

Ecuador. — ^Thls  region  belonged  to  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Peru  until  1721.  Therejvfter  it  was  governed  from 
BogotA  until  1S24,  when  Southern  P^cimdor  was 
annexed  to  the  first  Colombia.  In  IS30  it  became  a 
separate  state.  The  first  colleges  were  established 
in  F<cua<lor  about  the  middle  of  the  sixtwnth  century 
by  the  Franciscans  for  the  natives,  ami  by  the  Jesuits, 
!is  el.sewherc  in  .Xnieriea,  for  the  sons  of  Spaniards. 
Si  line  chronicles  bv  clerical  writers  and  other  irers 
were  written  during  the  earlier  colonial  ])erio>i,  but 
no  poetical  writing  .apjxwed  In-forc  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Jesuit  Jacinto  de  Evia,  a  native  of 
Guayaquil,  pub- 
lished at  Madrid 
ml675a"Rami- 
Uete  de  varies 
florea  po4ticas" 
etc.,  conitaialng  a 
number  of  Gon- 
goristic  composi- 
tions due  to  nim- 
self  tuid  to  two 
other  versifiers,  a 
Jesuit  from  Sev- 
ille, Antonio 
B.'wst  idas,  and  a 
native  of  BogotiS, 
Heniando  r>oiri- 
Ingucs  Canargo. 
The  best  vcj-ses 
of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  col- 

lected  by  the  Ja«<  Cblhtiho  Mcna 

priest  Juan  Ve- 

Imoo  (b.  1727;  d.  in  Italy.  1819)  and  puUidied  ineix 
volume!  with  the  title  of ''Coleoeidn  depoerfashedia 

por  un  ocioso  en  la  ciudad  de  Faensa".  Theae 
volumes  contained  poems  by  Bautista  Aguirre  of 
Cuayaquil,  Joe6  Orosco  (h.  1773:  author  of  an  epic, 
"l>a  conquista  de  Menorca",  which  is  not  without 
its  grareful  p!Vss.ago.s i ,  Ram6n  Vieseiis  and  others, 
chietly  Jesuits.  The  Jesuil.s  smred  no  effort  to  [>ro- 
molc  literary  culture  here  and  elsewhere  in  Spanish- 
America  during  the  whole  peri<Kl  down  to  17ti7.  The 
expulsion  of  thtm  in  i  hat  ye.ar,  caiieinti  as  it  did  the 
closing  of  si'veral  rolieges,  inuM'dt^l  greatly  the  work 
of  cla.s,sieal  education.  To  scientific  study  an  incen- 
tive had  bcH>n  given  alriMidv  by  t  he  advent  into  (he  land 
of  certain  French  and  Sj>ani^^h  scholars  who  came  to 
measure  a  degree  of  the  ejirt  h's  surface  at  the  equator, 
A  still  further  impetus  to  iiujuiry  and  research  w.i8 
given  by  the  arrival  of  Humboldt  in  1801.  Hy  1779 
the  native  doctor  and  surgeon,  Firancisco  Eugenio  de 
Santa  Crui  y  Evejo  (1740-96),  had  whiten  hia 
''NuevoLueiiuio",  aeiailing  the  prevaiUngedttoational 
and  economic  sysbema  and  repeating  ideas  which  the 
Benedictine  Feij6o  had  alreany  put  forth  in  ijpain. 

As  hiiH  been  said  h1k)\c,  llcuatlor  has  given  to 
Spanish-.\merica  one  of  her  most  gifted  poets,  Jos^ 
Joaquin  de  Olmedo  of  (iuayiuguil  ( 17.S()-1S17).  Out 
of  all  the  Sp;inish-.\merican  ptwlical  writers  there  ran 
be  ranke*!  with  him  onlv  two  others,  the  X'rnezuelan 
Hello  and  the  Cub.in  lien-ilia,  (iuavaquil  wm,s  still 
part  of  Peru  when  ( )line(io  was  horn.  I  mt  lie  I'irni  iii''<l 
nimself  rather  with  the  fortunes  of  uatior  when  hi.s 
native  place  was  perm.anently  incorporated  into  that 
In  form  and  spirit,  which  are  eemi-elaiwical, 
111  of  the  Spaniflh  poet  Qohitaiia^ 
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wfaoee  artistic  excellcnon  and  KtIc  prandiliKiuencc  he 
mma  to  punUel.  The  bulk  u?  bi^  preserved  verae  is 
not  gnat,  tnit  it  is  marked  by  a  Ivric  perfection  hith- 
erto unsurpassed  in  the  New  World.  Hi*  masterpiece 
18  the  patriotic  poem,  "La  victoria  da  Junin",  which 
eeldbvatefl  Bolivar's  dccittive  victory  over  the  Span- 
iaids  on  6  August,  1824.  Ita  diction  in  pure,  its  vcrai- 
ficatioa  hannooiptMi,  and  ifai  ioufenr  bcantifult  at- 
thougfa  at  timM  rather  forwd  and  ovavwrauc^t. 
Other  noteworthy  poems  of  Olmedo  are  the  "Canto 
al  General  Flores",  praising  a  revolutionary  general 
whom  hi'  liitiT  on  as.-«iil8  in  bitter  terms,  and  "A  un 
amigo  en  i-l  njiciinicnto  de  su  primoK<^nito",  in  whirh 
he  nives  ex()re!ision  to  hin  nhilosoiiliinil  nn  ii'  iti  nn 
Aftrr  n-jiohing  middle  life  he  prouuceil  nuthiUK,  mid 
whi  n  hr  lit  cume  .silent  no  insi)iri'<l  jxX't  appeared  to 
tak.  hi^  iiLkt.  Cial)rifl  Garcia  Mon-no  (1S21-75), 
a  -■•tu:ii\-  Catholic,  WTote  Hoine  satires;  Jiiaii  Ix'6ii 
Mcra  a  literary  hiNt4>riaii  and  a  critic  of 

force  as  he  evinces  in  his  "Ojeada  hi.st6ric(>-crUica 
sobrc,  la  poesia  ccuatoriana"  ('2tu\  «xl.,  Hant'lona, 
1803),  proauctii a  ponuhir  novel,  "Ciinmndi^",  Ix^ides 
hilt  "Poerfas"  (2nd  ed.,  liarcclona  1S93)  and  a 
volume  of  "Cantarea  del  pueblu".  rhit>  latter  has, 
in  addition  to  songs  in  Spanish,  a  few  in  the  Quichua 
laiiguage*  Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  more 
nceMjMCtajgueh  as  Vicente  Piedrahita,  Luis  Cordeio, 
Qnfaitiiniio  ainebes.  and  Remigio  Crenpo  y  ToraL 

CbIpiiiWb.— Tlw  United  States  of  Colombia  was 
formerly  known  as  Neir  Granada.  In  1819,  soon 
aft«'r  the  bcginnincof  the  revolution,  a  Htatf  cailf<l 
Colombia  was  established,  but  thin  was  later  dividinl 
into  thre«  indejK-ndent  countries,  Vencauela,  New 
Granada,  and  P^ouiwior.  In  isoi  Now  (irana<la  as- 
■Umed  the  name  ("<tl<)rnl>ia;  recently  Colombia  li;us 
loet  the  part  of  liic  territory  runninn  up  on  the  l.slh- 
mus  of  I'lmama.  It  in  K<'ricrally  a<litiittcd  that  the 
litorar>'  prmluction  of  Colombia  ( inclu' linn  the  older 
New  Granada)  has  exceeded  tli;it  of  any  oilur 
Spanish-American  country.  Men^ndez  y  Pelayo.  the 
Spanish  critic,  has  called  its  capital,  Bogota,  the 
Athens  of  America".  During  tlw  oolonial  period, 
bowevej-,  New  Granada  produced  but  few  bterary 
works.  The  most  important  among  them  is  the 
Tcrae  chronicle  or  pseudo-epic  of  the  Spaniard  Juan 
de  pMrtrllanns  fh.  1S681  wkaah,  beeanse  af  ila  IW,000 
lines,  has  the  doubtful  bononr  of  being  the  fcmgMt 
noeas  in  Spanish.  Largely  prosaic  in  character,  ik 
does  re\'i-al  poetic  flights  and  it  is  valuable  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  lives  of  the  early 
colonists.  Its  first  iltrcv  part.s,  entitlwl  "Klegla.s  do 
varones  diislri's  de  Indiiis"  (of  these  only  the  first 
wa**  published  in  l.')S9),  !ire  to  be  found  in  the  "  Biblio- 
l^wa  <le  atiton-s  espui'ioles''  (vol.  l\'i;  the  fourth  part 
LH  publishetl  in  tuo  volumes  of  tiie  "Kscritores  cast*'- 
llanos"  ari  the  ■•lli>t<ina  del  Nuevo  Reino  de  Gra- 
nada''. The  .seventeenth  century,  too,  wa-s  far  from 
fertile.  There  aiUM^ari^d  posthuinouj^ly  in  1696,  at 
Madrid,  a  king  epic  poem,  replete  with  Gongonsm, 
and  coming  from  the  pen  of  Hemaodo  Doimngues 
OasDargo,  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Evia's"Itamillete".  It  is  called  the  "Pbemaberoico 
de  San  Ignacio  de  Lovola"  and  treats,  of  eourse,  of  tlie 
career  of  the  iilustrtous  founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order. 

Earlv  in  the  did^teenth  century  a  mm,  Sor  Fran- 
dsca  Joeefa  de  la  Concep>ci6n  (d.  1742),  wrote  an 
account  of  her  life  and  spiritual  experiences  reflecting 
the  mystirisra  of  St.  Teresa,  .\bout  17.3.S  the  print- 
ine  pH'ss  was  brouKht  to  Colombia  by  the  Jrsuita, 
an-i  there  ensue<l  a  great  intellect nal  awukeninK, 
Many  ciilIeRes  and  universities  had  .ilrr  .uly  been 
foundcfl,  following  the  first  of  them  establi.sheil  in 
l'}.'>i.  The  famous  Spiini>h  botanist  Jos^'  Celestino 
Mutis  ti>f)k,  in  1762,  the  chair  of  ntathematics  and 
astronomy  in  the  Colegio  del  Rosario,  and  there  ho 
trained  many  scientists,  notabW  Franeisoo  Jos6  da 
Oahlaa  (1771-1816;  Aoi  Ivflw  8paiiiaida).  An 


a.stronomical  obser^'atory  waSSOOO  established  and  It 
was  the  first  in  America.  As  has  alreafly  been  said, 
the  advent  of  Humboldt  in  IHOl  fostered  scientific 
research.  In  1777  a  public  library  was  founde<l  and 
in  1794  a  theatre.  Prominent  among  the  works 
publishe<i  in  the  second  half  of  the  eichteenth  centui7 
are  the  "  Lamentaciones  de  Pubd>n"  of  CsBMI  Josi 
Maria  Gruesso  (1779-1835)  and  several  composttioos 
cf  Jc86  Maria  Salasar  (1785-1828),  mduding  his 
"Flaeer  jpitbllBO  de  Santa  F<",  his  ''CkiloaibSda", 
and  his  msinah  verse  translation  of  the  "Art  po^ 
tique"  of  Boileau.  During  the  revolutionwy  period 
two  poets  of  note  made  their  appearance.  Tney  were 
J()s<'  I'erndnder  Madrid  (d.  l.S-{f)i,  whose  lyrics  praise 
HoHvur  ,'uid  show  hate  for  Sp.'iin,  hiu!  I,ui«  \argas 
Tejada  (lS()2-29),  whose  patriotic  verse  \v;i.s  directed 
aKain.sl  Bolivar.  The  four  tnost  i)romin('nt  poet.s  of 
Colombia  ure  .1  K  Cnro,  .\rhole<la,  Ortiz,  an<i  Gu- 
ti<5rreE  Gonzalez.  .Iiuui  Eu.s<'bio  Caro  (1S17-.").S  )  sang 
of  God,  love,  and  liberty  with  great  fervour  and  his 
poems  evince  (BogotA,  1873)  no  little  philoso])hical 
meditation.  He  underwent  the  influence  first  of 
Quintana  and  then  of  Byron.  Under  the  stress  of 
fomanticLsm  and  through  his  knowledge  of  ^"fl***^ 
prosody  he  sought  to  mtnHluee  into  Spaniah  VWM 
writing  certain  metriciU  changi^s  that  have  not  foimd 
favour  with  the  critics  in  the  motherland. 

JoBo  Aiboieda  (1817-61)  was  a  Mend  cf  Oaio  and, 
like  him,  a  representative  of  the  most  polidied  ana 
aristocratic  type  of  Colombian  writers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nmetwnth  centurj*  ("PoesIa.s",  New 
York,  1883).  As8a8sinate<l  before  he  could  assume  the 
office  of  President  of  the  Repiil)lic  to  which  he  had 
been  electeil,  he  left  in  a  fragmentary  slate  his  epic 
poem,  "Gonidlo  de  Oy6n",  which,  if  completed, 
might  have  been  the  most  distingui-shiHi  work  of  its 
elas-s  produced  in  Spani.sh-.Vmerica.  .absolutely 
Catholic  in  the  expression  of  his  religious  feeling, 
Jo.s<^  Joaquin  Ortiz  (1S14-92)  favoured  the  romantic 
movement  without  ceasing  to  be  partly  neo-classic. 
Gregorio  GutiftrsB  GoniAlei  (1820-72),  jurisconsult 
and  poet,  has  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  scnti- 
mentalism  in  his  verso  of  a  lyric  nature.  His  best 
work  is  the  Georgic  "Memona  sobre  el  cultivo  del 
mab  en  Antioquia",  which  is  concerned  with  the 
nutio  hibours  of  the  oouiMijMroik  of  his  native  GohMft- 
Uan  renon  of  Antioquia.  Of  kaser  poeta  of  first 
Iialf  of  the  century  there  may  be  dted:  Manuel  Maria 
Madiedo  (b.  1815);  Germdn  Guti^rres  de  Pifieres 
(isif\  7_'v  Joatiuln  Pablo  Bosada  (1825-80):  Ricardo 
Carr;i.s(iuiila  (b.  1827);  .los^'  Manuel  Marrtxiufii  (h. 
1S27),  notable  a.s  a  humorist;  ,los«-  Maria  Samper  (b. 
1S2.S);  Jof>«'  Maria  Vergara  (l.s;il  72),  notetl  ff)r  his 
Catholic  devoutncrvs;  Rafael  Pombo  d).  l,s;i;{j;  Diego 
Fall6n  (b.  IKil);  Jorge  l.saacs  {1837-9.'>),  better  known 
for  his  popular  novel,  "Maria".  In  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  nnwt  eminent  man  of 
letters  has  been  Miguel  .\ntonio  Caro  (b.  1834),  a 
son  ol  J.  E.  Caro.  He  has  worked  for  classical  ideals 
in  literature,  and  his  translation  of  VirgQ  ranks  hi^ 
among  the  Spanish  versions.  Of  the  many  writers 
<^  the  dosing  yean  of  the  century  we  tnav  point  out: 
Diteenes  Anrieta  (b.  1848),  Iffiacio  Guti6rre«  Ponce 
(b.  1850),  Joo6  Rivsa  Grooi  (b.  1864),  and  the 
authoress  Agripma  Montes  del  Valle. 

Venezuela.— ^Thxs  stat*,  the  old  Captain-generalcy 
of  Caracas.  ha«  the  honour  of  having  gi\  en  to  Spanish- 
America  the  great  liberator,  .Simon  Bolivar,  and  the 
eminent  man  of  letters,  .AniW-s  liello.  The  growth 
of  literary-  culture  in  the  region  was  slow,  in  part 
bci  ;insi-  polit  icaliy  and  otherwise  it  was  overshadowinl 
by  the  iieighl)nnrinu  district  of  New  tiranada,  to 
which  for  a  while  it  w.is  subject,  and  in  part  because 
the  heterogenous  nature  of  its  fmpulation,  with  a 
preponderance  of  native  Indian  and  negro  elements, 
largely  lacking  civilization,  retarded  the  course  of 
events.  The  Cdegio  de  Santa  Rosa  was  founded  at 
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C&racM  in  1696;  it  became  a  university  in  1721. 
According  to  ooxae  accountii  the  printing  pmsH  wuts 
not  set  up  in  Venezuela  until  after  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Hut  already  her  great  man 
in  the  worid  of  scholarship  and  let  tern  had  made  his 
appearance:  Andrds  Bollo  was  born  at  Caracas  in 
1781,  two  vears  before  ik)Uvar.  lie  early  began  to 
tMolk  tlw  aunuuiitiee  and  philoeophy.  In  1810  he 
WW  Mot  to  liondon,  on  n  nuMon  to  tlie  Britiah 
Government,  which  toe  reb«UioU8  coloniai  deanred  to 
gain  over  to  their  intfseetfl.  He  remaned  there 
ninctrr  n  yt  :irs,  devoting  himself  in  part  to  literary 
pursuits  ami  founding  two  reviews,  the  "Biblioteca 
aniericana"  and  the  "  Kt'iH-rtcirio  anicric-ano".  Then 
he  left  England  to  piuss  lh<'  n-st  i)f  Wis  life  in  Chile, 
the  Government  of  which  had  called  him  to  :i  post  in 
the  ministry  of  foreign  afTain?.  He  redrnamzeil  the 
University  of  Chile,  <>i  u  Im  ti  he  w:i.s  made  rector,  and 
he  did  great  service  to  the  hmil  by  preparing  an  edi- 
tion of  ita  Civil  Code.  He  died  "in  1SG5.  In  1.S.S1 
the  Government  began  to  publish  hia  "Obraa  coni- 
pletaa".  His  most  finished  literar\'  pnKluction  is 
the  maeterly  "Silva  &  la  uK^irultura  ue  la  Zona  T6rri- 
dn",  a  Georgic  celei)ntting  the  beauties  of  external 
nature  in  tropical  America  and  urging  his  fellow-citi- 
iens  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  As  a  result 
of  this  woric  Bello  ranks  hiph  amoof  the  imitators  of 
Vii^;  in  the  purity  of  its  Spanidi  diction  it  has  never 
been  surpassed;  in  poetic  force  it  is  on  the  whole 
evenly  maintained.  A  lea<iing  place  among  his  othor 
poetical  composition-s  vf  o<cupie<l  by  the  sonnet  "A 
la  victoria  de  BaiU'-n".  lli.s  verxion.s  of  (he  "Orlando 
innHinorato"  of  Boiardo,  and  of  different  poems  of 
Byron  and  Hugo  (especially  nf  the  "I'ri6re  potir 
tous"  of  the  laat-nameti)  are  mm  h  a-itnireil  \ot  hi.s 
least  title  to  the  admiration  itmi  tjratitude  of  the 
SpanLsh-npeaking  jx^inlea  is  his  "CramAtica  caste- 
liana",  first  publiaheu  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1847, 
Still  the  most  important  of  all  SpanLsh  grammars,  es- 
pecially in  the  revised  form  of  it  prepared  by  R.  J. 
Cuervo.  For  his  investigations  into  Spanish  prosody 
and  for  his  scholarly  edition  of  the  old  Spanish  ^*  Poema 
dd  Cid"  be  will  always  be  remembered  favourably. 

The  names  of  the  man  rsoent  Veneiuclan  authors 
pale  greatly  in  the  lj|^t  of  Bello's.  Rafael  Maria 
Baralt  (18io-^),  who  mpmA  nn  "Historia  do  la 
RepOblica  de  Vencsuda^'  and  a  oacAd  "Dicctonario 
de  galicismos",  pajwcd  over  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  .\cadcmy.  Like  hitn  there 
also  went  to  Spain,  where  he  rose  to  the  pn-siiinn  of  a 
general  in  the  army,  Antonio  Ros  de  Olano  ;1S()2- 
87 ) :  H'f'  de  ( )lano  found  time  to  produce  some  rmnnn- 
tic  writinn.-^,  partieuliirly  his  " Poesfa.-*"  (Madrid, 
1886)  and  .several  novels,  .\:iinn>;  ihe  minor  writers 
belong:  Jot«^  Heriberlo  Canda  <ie  t^ueviHlo  (i.Sll>-71 ), 
Abigail  Ixizano  (lS21-fiO),  Jnse  Aiit<mio  Maitin 
(1804-74),  Eloy  Escobar  (1824-S9>,  and  .Ios(^  Ham6n 
if^pes  (1823-81).  As  verse  translators  there  have 
ipinii  attention  Jo>*(-  P<^rez  Bonalde  (lH4t>  92),  with 
n  venion  of  Heine,  and  Miguel  Sdnchez  Peequera, 
nidi  one  of  part  of  Moore's  "Italia  Rookh". 

ChBt. — A  predominance  of  the  practical  sense  over 
the  imagination  basfnatly  hindered  the  development 
of  belles-let  tres  in  Chne,  whJdt  from  Ibst  to  last  has 
been  one  of  the  least  disturbed  politically  among  the 
South  .-Vmerican  states  and  has  been  able  to  pursue 
rather  e;dndy  an  even  tenor  <(f  way.  A  j)n)ff)un(l  re- 
sjK'ei  for  science  an«l  the  didactic  arts  seems  cbarac- 
teristir  of  the  peoj)le  of  Chile  The  history  of  real 
liter;U!ire  in  the  land  heiiiiis  with  the  epic,  "  Arau- 
CJvtKi".  of  .\lons<i  de  Krrilla  in  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
but  that  work,  since  it  wa.s  conjplete<l  by  its  author  In 
Spain,  is  usually  trca(e<l  ut>der  the  h<'.td  of  tlie  litera- 
ture of  Spain.  On  tlie  model  v(  Enilla's  |H»em  a 
Chihan,  reilro  de  Ofm,  he^an,  but  ilid  not  fini.sh. 
althouflh  it  has  16,000  lines,  his  "Arauco  domado'' 
(LinM»  160e),invirtueof  whidiboiitbefirrtnntivn 


aut  hor  in  Chile.  To  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Arau- 
canian  Indians,  already  treated  by  Ercilia  and  Ofia, 
Francisco  NMez  de  Pineda  (Iti07-82)  devoted  bimseu 
in  bis  poems  and  above  all  in  his  "Cautiverio  feliz". 

Much  history  writing  of  a  serious  nature  followed 
these  early  attempts  at  an  epic  rendering  of  actual 
historical  happenings,  and  no  poets  of  greater  im- 
portanoe  thaa  OAa  and  N6fiM  do  Pineda  afinenrad 
during  eolonial  times.  On  the  other  hand,  penodfeal 
literature  flonrislied.  In  \^'20  a  theatre  was  set  up 
for  the  purjKi.se  of  providing  ati  txjH-jo  de  virtud  y  vicio, 
i.  e.  for  purely  didactic  eniLs.  The  dramatic  litera- 
ture provide*!  therefore  wjis  of  slight  account.  Among 
the  dramatists  wtis  C.aniilo  Henrlquez  (176ft-1825), 
who.se  piwea  re|)re.sent  the  jiedantic  tendencies.  Some 
fitimiiiu.'^  to  general  culture  ami  to  the  study  of  the 
humanities,  philos<)i>hy.  and  law  \v;u<  given  by  the 
coming  to  Santia^^o  in  1S2H  of  the  Spanish  litlintlrur 
Jnm''  Joaquin  de  \Iora.  arul  of  the  Vcnezuekin  Andr<% 
Belk)  in  1.S29.  In  isJ  t  there  was  started  the  periodi- 
cal "El  Semanario  de  Santiago",  in  the  management 
of  which  there  pt>llal)orate<l  many  young  men  of  kfr* 
ters;  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  Uteruy 
journals.  In  1843  the  University  of  Santiago  M 
Chile  was  inaugurated  officially  with  Betto  M  its 
rector.  In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  OflD> 
tuiy  the  Ftench  and  Spnniah  dlrnBosui  of  roMuntie  im* 
port  hivaded  the  theatre.  The  wrHen  of  the  middle 
and  second  half  of  the  century  have  not  heea  pre* 
eminent  in  ability  as  regards  literary  creation.  Tncee 
may  l>e  liste<i,  however:  Dofta  Mer<  >  ies  Marin  del 
S«>lur  (I.SlO-66);  Hermdgcnes  de  Irisiirn,  for  his  verse 
translations  of  Freneli  and  Italian  jKvets;  Ku.sebio 
Lillo;  (iuillermo  Blest  (laiia;  Kduardo  de  hi  Uarra, 
l)oth  jjoet  ami  pro.sodisi  ;  etc.  .Amonn  those  culti- 
vating the  novel  is  .\lberto  Blest  Cana.  Of  the 
scholars  eiijjaKC'*!  in  historical  study  and  publication 
during  the  nitieteenth  century  the  more  notable  are: 
.Jos<''  V  ictoriana  Lastarria  (1817-88);  Miguel  Luis  de 
Amundtenui  (1.S2H  .S.S  i;  Benjamin  Vicufia  Mackenna 
(lH;il-.s»();  and  Jos*''  Toribio  Medina. 

Ar^eniine  HeptMic. — Literarj'  culture  developed 
later  m  Argentina  than  in  most  of  the  other  states  for 
the  obvk)Us  reason  that  it  was  colonized  later  than  the 
others.    From  the  colonial  period  there  comes  but  4 


work  deserving  of  mention,  and  its  litenqr  value  is 
scant;  it  is  the  ''Argentina  y  conquista  da  la  Fbtn" 
(1002)  of  the  Spaniard  Martin  del  Baroo  Centenera. 
^Iuch  patriotic  verse  of  mediocre  value  was  called 

fortli  by  the  Briti.sh  attack  upon  Buenos  .Aires  in  the 
first  dec:wJe  of  the  nineteentn  century.  DuritiK  the 
re\olutioiiary  period  tlicre  came  to  the  fore  a  numlier 
of  niH>-el;i.ssicists  sueh  Vicente  l>6pe/.  Planes  {17.S4- 
1S,")<)1,  who  wn)te  the  .Argentina  national  hymn;  E»- 
tehau  Lnea  ( 1 7sr)- 1  S'24  I ;  ami  Juan  Cruz  Varela 
•:  17Ut  ls;i'.M,  who  w;us  both  a  lyrir  ])oi  t  and  a  dranuv- 
tist.  The  lirst  fin-M  jsiet  of  the  ,\r^fentine  HepubUc 
was  Estehan  Kcheverrlii  (1S().">  SI  i,  w  ho  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and,  rettirning  thence  in 
1h;{0,  introduced  romanticism  dire<-tly  from  Franco. 
Of  his  various  oompositi<ms  "La  cautiva"  is  full  of 
\ocx)i  colour  and  distinctively  American.  Ventura  de 
la  Vega  (1807-65)  was  born  in  Buenoa  AiraL  but  he 

Sent  moat  of  bis  life  in  Spain  and  hie  aomfanUe 
amas  are  claimed  by  the  mother  countnr.  To  the 
authors  of  the  earlier  period  of  independence  there 
iK'iong:  Juan  Maria  Guti^rres  (1800-78),  agood  litov 
ary  critic;  Claudio  Mamerto  Cuenca  (1812-66);  and 
Jos«'  Marmol  (l.SlS-7 1 ),  who  prttduced  some  verse  and 
also  the  itest  of  .-Vrjjentine  novels,  his  "Amalia".  In 
the  langu.t^e  of  the  i/mtclios  or  cow-bovs  of  the  Rio  de 
l:i  Plata  distriet.  there  has  been  publi.shod  by  Jos6 
Kerni^tidez  .1  <o"l'<-tion  of  songs  in  "romances",  en- 
titled "M.irtiti  I'lern)"  (1872).  These  jye  very  pop- 
uhir.  In  the  si  iond  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  poets  of  prime  importance  have  been  Andrade  Mid 
Obl«ndo.  OleganoTlBtor  Andrade  (1888-82),  the 
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compared  to  toe  famoiu  Buudiiii  cptc  coaqioBj- 
of  Arau}o  Porto- Alegre.  A  Dowdirt  «f  the  mora 


author  of  "Pnimett'o"  and  "  Atlantida",  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  m-j-nt  ixx-ts  of  South  America  and 
prob;ibiy  the  b«'st  ]xtct  that  the  Argentine  UepubHc 
tum  yd  iiriHliiced.  For  poetic  techmc  he  harks  back 
to  \  n  tur  Hugo;  his  philosophy  i«  that  of  modern 
frogrejis;  everywhere  his  verse  i«  redolent  of  patriotic 
ervency.  The  "AtUntida"  is  a  hymn  to  the  future 
of  the  Latin  laee  in  America.  Occasional  inrorrect- 
neas  of  dictkn  mam  hk  works.  Rafael  Obligudo 
(1852 — )  is  more  oomet  and  elegant  than  Andrade, 
but  he  is  not  equal  to  him  in  inmiration.  He  delights 
in  poetical  descriptknw  «f  the  Seniatiee  of  natura  and 
in  the  legendary  tales  of  hie  nattve  hud. 

To  the  literary  activity  of  Uruguay  it  is  hardly 
necessiarv'  to  devote  a  separate  section,  since  (?eo- 
Knipliirul  continuity  anii  other  (■ircuiiiHtaiu'cs  lijive 
rxiuinl  u])  the  history'  of  tin-  two  laiuis.  However, 
mention  should  be  nuidr  of  severjil  writers  as  p'cul- 
ijirly  I'ruKuayan.  Hiir'nlonu''  IlKhklxo  with  his  Dia- 
logoH  entre  Chani*  y  ("<iritnT!i.s"  (1S2'2)  really  beeun 
the  popular  ffawhn  liteniture  of  the  region  of  the  llio 
de  U  riata.  Francisco  Acufta  Figuoroa  (1790-1X02) 
wrote  in  pure  iSpaniidi  and,  though  bis  original  lyrics 
do  not  soar  to  any  poetical  heights,  he  hausome  suc- 
oeas  in  hia  versions  of  Biblical  songs  and  odes  of 
Horace.  Many  poets  of  modest  power  were  prompted 
to  indite  poems  when  the  romantic  wave  struck  the 
land.  A  celebrity  oi  recent  timee  ia  Juan  Zorrilla  San 
Martin,  the  author  of  the  q>ie  poem  "Tabar6" 
(Mimtevideo,  1888^,  whidi  in  oatam  laqieeta  haa 
been  —  ~. 

tion 

immediate  period  ia  Carlos  Maifa  Ramfrei,  < 

of  "I>f>«  amoro«  de  Marta". 

Central  Aintricii. — Scant  is  the  output  of  (he  terri- 
tor>-  calk'<l  Central  Atiierica,  and  for  thi.f  climatic  and 

Eg '  tical  considerations  may  easily  be  alleged.  The 
ublic  of  Ciuutetnahi  has  8urj)as.sed  the  otiier  ('en- 
.Vmencati  states  in  literary  energy.  The  litenwy 
pion(>er  here  is  the  Jesuit  liafael  l.andivar,  who,  ex- 
pelled from  Spain  by  the  cruel  e<lict  of  1767,  came  to 
the  New  World  and  there  anticipated  Bcllo's  Georgic 
oompoKition  with  his  Latin  "Rusticatio  Mexicana" 
whidi  in  diction  and  terms  of  description  presents 
pcaiaewortby  pictures  of  Central- American  rustic  life 
•a  he  saw  it.  The  Guatemalan  Jos6  Batros  y  Mon« 
tAfor  (1809-44)  tried  his  hand  at  narrative  veree, 
ennlatingboth  the  Italian  Casta  and  the  Rngliahman 
Bfton.  Romantie  aanthnentalism  prevaili  in  the 
tjffics  of  Jiun  Diteuet.  The  most  interaBting  ficure 
among  the  Ontral-American  men  of  letters  is  RuMn 
Dariti  (b.  1S04),  a  Xiraramian  who  has  lived  much 
abroad  and  hits  cosniofxjlile  and  eclectic  principles. 
Ill-  IS  an  urtivt  hM)th  in  jjrose  and  in  ven<e  and  has 
alrciwiy  his  (lis<'iplfs  among  the  Spani.sh-.\nierican 
writers  of  the  presient  generation. 

Cuba. — In  the  IsLind  of  Cuba  (he  development 

fiven  to  li(erature  in  Spanish  has  been  late  but  bril- 
ant.  Nothing  cultural  of  rejil  inipirtance  and  de- 
serving record  occurred  befon-  ( lie  eighteenth  century 
when,  by  a  Bull  of  Innocent  XIII,  the  University  of 
Havana  was  eetablisbed  in  1721.  A  printing-press 
had  been  wt  up  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  as  early  as  1698. 
but  its  activity  was  short-lived;  it  was  re-establtdiea 
by  1792.  At  about  this  latter  date  peiiodiflal  iitem- 
ture  began.  Properly  speak  ing,  the  two  first  poets  in 
Cuba  are  Manuel  de  Zequeira  y  Arango  (1700-184(3), 
who  cultivated  both  the  bucolic  and  the  heroic  ode, 
and  Manuel  Justo  de  Rubalca\a  H'tiO-lWo),  whose 
hrric  worth  was  proclaimed  in  Spain  by  Lista  and  in 
France  and  England  by  .several  crii  ics.  Culm's  great- 
est poet  and  tne  peer  of  Hello  and  ()line<lo  ia  Jos<^ 
Maria ,  Heredia  (lSO.'{  :i9  i  Kxilcd  beeause  of  his 
as.tr>ciation  with  the  party  ho.stile  (o  (he  Spanish  rule, 
he  f*fx'nf  a  brief  period  in  the  United  Sta(«»H  and  went 
to  Mexico,  where  be  roee  to  a  place  of  great  impor- 
tHMeintbejudieiaiy.  DeqMtethebi«v«brof  hiilifb 


his  vers*'  is  imiK-rishabie.  A  gentle  melancholy  per- 
viwles  his  Ivrics,  which  are  full  of  love  for  his  native 
isle,  forbi(fden  to  hiin.  A  keen  sympathy  with  the 
mfKuLs  of  external  nature  is  clear  in  ."some  of  his  writ- 
ings, e.  g.  his  rx)em.s  "En  una  temjK'stad",  "NiAg- 
ara",  and  "Al  Sol",  and  makes  him  akin  to  the 
romanticists.  The  Anu-rican  landscape  inspire^)  also 
his  beautiful  "En  el  Teocalli  de  Cbolula  ,  which 
records  as  well  the  pcridubiiity  of  all  the  handiwork 
of  man.  His  language  and  verse,  although  not  at  all 
impeocable,  are  in  general  satisfactory;  theezprearion 
of  hia  thought,  free  aa  it  is  biom  tiugiditgrt  «|l!PMla 
inentably. 

After  Heredia  six  other  Cuban  poets  of  decided 
worth  require  notice;  (hey  arc  Avellaneda,  PlAcido, 
Milan('>s,  Memlive,  I.uaces,  and  Zenea.  Gertrudis 
G6mez  lie  .Avelltmeda  (LSl-1-73)  went  to  Spain  about 
her  twrntir  th  year  and  then-  priHim  cd  the  lyrics, 
drama.*^,  uinl  novels  that  have  made  her  justly  famous 
throughuui  I  hi- Spanish-speaking  territory.  So  great 
was  her  votrnc  in  Spain  (hat  she  wa.s  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Spanish  AcailciMV  in  which,  however, 
she  was  prevented  from  taking  her  seat  because  it 
was  discovered  that  the  regulations  forbade  her 
entrance.  Her  career  belongs  to  the  history  of  Span« 
Lsh  literature.  PlAcido  is  the  pseudonym  of  Gaoriel 
de  la  Concepci^n  Vald^'S  (1809-44),  a  mulatto  who 
triumphed  over  the  rigours  of  fate,  which  deprived 
hia  youth  of  moet  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
•ad  succeeded  in  compoeing  verse  whidi,  if  often 
incorrect  in  tiie  pnwerved  fotro,  etill  beam  the  impress 
of  genius.  W»  beat  tememiiered  lyrie  is  the  "Pie- 
garia  &  Dios",  written  while  he  was  under  sentence 
of  death  for  oompBclty  In  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Sjianish  government  in  whii  h  he  reaUy  had  no  part. 
Soft,  inchiiicholy  strains  or  .stirring  patriotic  notes 
re-sound  throughout  the  verse  of  the  other  four  poets 
iiient ion(sl :  Jo.m'-  Jacuito  Milanes  01^14— Rafael 
Marfa  Mcixiive  (1.S47  ^Cii;  .Ioa(|uln  I,<^)ren7,o  Luaces 
(lS2t)-()7);  and  Juan  Cleniente  Zenea  (l,s;{2-71). 
Milanes  attempted  the  (irarna  with  .some  degrtH?  of 
good  fortune.  The  novel  has  been  cultivate*!  more 
or  Ic«a  felieitoiwlv  by  Cirilo  V'illaverde  ("Cecilia 
Valdte''  1838-1882)  and  Ram6n  Mesa.  A  literary 
eritie  of  nndoubtcd  distinction  is  Enrique  Pifiejrro. 
whose  eesaye  are  received  with  acckim  in  EuiopM  MM 
everywhere.  By  way  of  record  it  may  be  mud  lllat 
Porto  Rioo  and  Banto  Domingo  have  not  yet 


dueed  writers  eompendble  to  those  lisled  for  t 
lands.   In  our  own  days,  however,  Joe6  Gautier 
Benites  of  Porto  Rico  ana  Fabio  Fialloa  of  Santo 
Domingo  have  met  with  praise  for  their  verse. 

MkmMBM  T  PsukTO,  Anialotta  d*  FmIu  HUvano-AmtrfeanM 

(Mndrid.  lR113-0,'^  !«'1<'<-tiiint  with  rriticftl  introductiniui:  BtjtKOO 
GarHa,  1x1  IttrTiiiur:^  t-iiifi''lii  rn  r!  lij/lii,  XIX,  pt.  Ill  (Msijrid, 
1804);  \AUtnA,  CarbuamrruanaM  {IHS9  00)  :  HitAM,  Bardot  eu- 
bait—  (BoaUm,  IflOl):  Oieeumurio  encirlopUico  kiipano^wuntuno; 


Msmiiiriir, 


ID  hUUirire 


I'ro  u  biogrdfieo  dtl  Ptnt  (t.inui. 

m  l\nl|i!irMi»o.  IMfi);  Htltiirn\. 


I,\irTnturit  ri'u'it>>r\>in/i  il.MWl;';  Mk«\.  (>;t(j'/(j  h\fidr\(Kf 
tobre  (ii  pottUt  tetialonana  (2n(l  nl.,  Uaro  lxnii,  1HU3I;  C.\^».tk. 
BterUont  MiwAatw  t  hUfono^mfrimnut  (Madrid,  IKH4);  Vab- 
lABK.  Ttitforia  de  la  lUeratura  m  ATurni  (Imnaila  (BogotA.  1X07); 

ASk);,  l'firnn»o  mlomhirinn  m<igi>\A.  IS-SC.  s7i;  Anh'tngla 
"(ii'i'Tj'iiij'i'!  ■  t'nri-*.  IS'.'.'i);  lit:  S"r/\.  Htf'h"tf''i  Ki* j»nii>'fimt nrnna 
Mttentrional  (.Santiaso,  18U7);  I,a<m)Iia«kiiohk.  .Im.fir.i  lUrraria 


QABK. 

ASk);,  I'nrniitn  mlomhirinn  fn<i(r<il/i.  IS-SC.  s7i;  I»A»*.  Anlnlrtgia 
F'nri-*.  IS'.'.'i);  in:  S"r/\.  Htf'h"tf''i  Ki* j»nii>'fimt nrnna 
(.Santiaao,  18U7);  Laoouaooiohk.  Amiru,i  lUrraria 

(Bumos  Mm,  188$);  Ceimna.  SpmiMlfAmrrtrnn  l.iirratwt*  ia 
CWMfe  VmiMnUg  AiSifiii  (May.  IMl).  411  17. 

J.  D.  M.  FoSD. 

Spalato-Hacanea  (Salona>,  Dionwis  of  (Spala- 
TKNsis  KT  M.\cARscEN.sis),  sufTrHgan  of  Zara.  Salona 

is  the  most  sacred  ground  in  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
where  Titus  the  pupil  of  St.  Paul  preached,  when-  (he 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  first  shed  their  blooil  jus  mar- 
tyrs, and  where  hM-aiitifu!  exampii's  of  ba.silicas  and 
other  early  Chri.^tian  sculpture  liave  be<'n  dismv  .  red. 
Bvzantine  art  .spread  uiuier  .Justinian  1  (o  the  shores 
of  the  .\driatic  Gulf,  the  baptistery  in  S:ilona  dating 
from  tbisperiod.  Forty-ecven  bishops  of  8alona  are 
known:  HesyciUnB  lU  la  mentioned  m  the  twentieth 
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book  of  St.  Augustine's  "  L)e  ('ivitato  Doi";  an  opistle 
from  (ji'Iiisius  1  is  juldn-t^^il  to  Ilonorius;  Il()n()riu.H 
111  conducttHl  a  synoil  in  5^V);  Nutali»  at  a  Council 
in  590,  un justly  drf)os<><l  his  arohdoacon  Hononitus, 
but  (Irrgory  the  Great  look  the  latter's  part  .  In  6^i9 
Salona  was  di>stroycd  by  the  Slavs.  In  047  t  he  city  of 
Spalato  began  to  arise  from  the  ruin  of  Salona,  and 
alter  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  its  archbishops 
took  over  the  territory'  of  the  archbishops  of  SiUona. 
Out  of  the  long  series  of  its  seventy-nine  archbishops 
may  be  mentioned  St.  Hayner  (d.  IIHO),  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Marcus  Antoniu.s  de  Doininis,  who  was  ilcpri  vihI 
of  his  office  after  having  filled  it  for  fourteen  years  and 
died  an  apostate  at  Rome  in  nt'24;  Thonitts,  who  re- 
signed his  ofhce  voluntarily  (thirteenth  centurj"),  ia 
the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  bishops  of 
Salona  and  Spalato. 

The  (Iregorian  re- 
form decrees  were 
discussed  at  synods 
in  Dalmatia  as  early 
as  1075  and  executed 
in  nil  by  Arch- 
bishop Ascentius. 
At  the  great  provin- 
cial synod  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in 
1 185,  Archbishop 
Petrus  VII  excom- 
municated the  here- 
tics and  all  who  had 
taken  possession  of 
church  property.  He 
also  prescribed  the 
daily  chanting  of  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Inthe  Coun- 
cil of  1292,  John  VII, 
Primateof  Dalmatia, 
thn-atened  to  punish 
all  bishops  who  int*'r- 
fercd  with  other  dio- 
ceses. With  thedeath 
of  Archbishop  La-lius  Cippico  (1807)  began  another 
Interregnum  which  Iaj*teil  twenly-thrw  yeare.  The 
Church  in  Dalmatia  wim  then  reorganized,  Macarsca 
united  with  Spalato,  ami  the  latter  i\s  a  simple  bish- 
opric made  subject  to  Zara.  I'aul  Miossich  wjw  a|>- 
pointed  first  bishop  of  the  new  dioce^te  in  IHIJO. 

The  See  of  Spalato-Maciu>iea  numbers  199,800 
Catholics;  231  secular  priests;  91  male  religious  in 
15  stations;  and  125  nuns  in  9  stations. 

F*BLATi.  lUi/rirum  taertim.  I  III  (Vonie*.  IT.'ill :  Thciker. 
Monum.  flat,  merul..  4,        1."..  TJ,  11.1.  Ktl.  JJI  3.M. 

3.tS  377.  41«.  442,  49.'>.  ii40-4S.  K.\S  stj..  i\T,\ ;  Monum.  Uunuariir, 
1.  400.  621,  762;  II,  374;  Gamh.  .'irnr»  E)>p..  41".»-21. 

COLESTI.N  WoLFSC.RI'nr.R. 

Spalding,  Martin  John,  seventh  .Vrrhbishnp  of 
Baltimore,  b.  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  23  May,  IMO;  <]., 
at  llaltimon\  7  Feb.,  1.^72.  Ills  forbears  came  from 
England  and  sottlctl  in  Maryland  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  his  gramlfather  removed 
to  Kentucky  in  1790.  Martin  Sp.dding  entere<l  St. 
Mar>''s  College,  Lebanon,  K(  iitu<  ky,  in  1S21,  fruight 
mathematics  there  at  thr  at:<'  of  fdiirtei'U,  was  gradu- 
ated in  lK2r>,  and  studini  |)hilosophy  and  theology 
during  four  years  in  the  setninary  at  HanUtuwn.  In 
18.30  he  entered  the  Propananda,  Hotiie,  where  after  a 
brilliant  course  he  was  onlaiiie<l  13  .Aug.,  1S3I,  and 
received  the  doctorati-  in  theology  at  I  he  close  of  a 

Iiublic  defence  of  2.5<i  iheses.  I  pon  his  return  to 
lanistown,  he  b^-came  pastor  of  the  ealhetlral  .'itiil 
editor  of  the  "Catholic  Advocate",  founded  in  ls:i.*j. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  S4'<'  to  Louisville,  he  wa.s  ap- 
pointed vicar-genend  (ISIl),  coadjutor  cum  jurr  to 
Bishop  Flagct  (IS'lS),  and   Bishop  of  Louisville 


(1S.'>0).  The  diocese,  which  then  numbered  over 
30,000  Catholics,  was  well  provided  with  8ch<K>Ls  for 
girls,  but  there  were  comparatively  few  .schools  for 
Hoys.  To  supply  this  ne«sl  and  to  recruit  the  clergy, 
Bi.shop  Spalding,  shortly  after  the  dedication  of  the 
cathwlral  in  1H.52,  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  Xaverian  Brothers  who  came  to  I<ouis- 
ville  in  1854.  During  bis  visit  to  Belgium,  the  bishop 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  the  .\merican  College 
at  I»uvain  which,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  was 
opened  in  1857.  Much  of  hus  time  was  devoted  to 
lectures  and  controversial  writings  in  defence  of  the 
(Church,  especially  against  the  Knr»w-Nothing  move- 
ment an<l  the  common  .school  .system  from  which  re- 
ligious instruction  was  cxcludeil.    Me  had  already 

publi-shed  "Evi- 
dences of  Catholic- 
ity", a  series  of  lec- 
tures delivereil  in 
18  4  4-5,  and  the 
"  i.,ife,  'I'imes  antl 
Chiinicter  of  liene- 
dicf  .Joseph  Flaget" 
(l^)uisvil(e,  1S52»; 
the.s«'  were  folli>we<l 
bv  his  "Miscel- 
lanea" (1853)  and 
hLs  "History  of  the 
Protestant  Heforma- 
tion"  (1860)  in  which 
he  enlarged  hi.«i 
"Review  of  D'Au- 
bign^'s  'History  of 
the  Reformation'", 
puhlishe<l  in  1840. 
lie  also  lectured  at 
the  Smithsoni.an  In- 
stitute, Wa-shington, 
and  in  Bait  imore. 
New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  other  cities. 

In  1S64,  on  the 
death  of  .\rchbishop 
Kenrick,  Bishop 
Spalding  succeede<I  him  in  the  See  of  Balti- 
more, llere  he  organized  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
S<»ciety,  foun<lod  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
an<l  St.  Marv's  Industrial  S<'h<x)l,  and  comnlettsi  the 
cathislral.  In  October,  lHi'A\,  the  !-!<s'on(l  I'lenarv 
Council  !i.ss«'ml>leil  at  Baltimore;  Archbishop  .Spald- 
ing arranged  the  details  an<l  pr^^side^^  over  tne  delib- 
erations. He  had  previously  suggestfsl  the  idea  of  a 
Catholic  university,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  project  was  endorstsl  by  the  coimcil. 
In  l.s<»7  he  again  visitnl  Rome  and  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  centc-nary  of  .St.  Peter's  martyrdom. 
.\s  the  -Vmerican  C«>llege  in  Rome  wjus  in  n(Msl  of 
funds,  .Archbishop  Spalding  issuisl  an  appeal,  which 
n-sulted  in  |>la<-ing  the  college  on  a  .sound  financial 
ba-sis.  His  labours  in  behalf  of  religion  and  the 
spreading  of  Catholic  truth  were  incessant.  In 
IHtVS  he  con.secrate<l  Ili.shop  Becker  for  the  .See  of  Wil- 
mington and  Bisho[i  Gibbons  for  the  N'icariate  Apos- 
tolii'  of  North  Can)lina.  Within  one  year  (1868-9) 
he  administere<l  confirmation  a  hun<lnxl  times,  one 
eighth  of  the  rei-ipients  iK-ing  converts.  He  wel- 
coiiu'd  th*'  Little  .Sisters  of  the  PtKir  to  Baltimore 
(lsr»9).  invit«sl  Father  Herbert  Vaughan  to  evangelize 
the  negriK-s  (1S71),  and  aiilnl  Father  Hecker  in  estab- 
lishing the  Catholic  Publication  Society  of  New  York. 
.\t  th<'  Vatican  Council  he  was  a  menilK-r  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  of  the  Conunlssion  on  "Postu- 
lata"  which  had  to  examine  all  the  matters  proposed 
for  delilx'rat ion  before  they  were  presi-ntetl  to  the 
council,  lie  was  :i  strong  siipfiorter  cif  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility  an<l  he  drew  up  a  j>ostulatum  in 
which  he  favotircd  a  definition  by  implication  in  pref- 


Th«  Puma  del  Dcomo,  .SrALArr» 
The  Oreat  Court  of  thi*  Pmlnn-  of  Dioclplian,  Imilt  a.  d.  .TOO.    The  Ai^ 
radv  abow«  the  carhe»t  sArcrtainMl  example  of  archeii  upriniiitMC  directly  from 
roliiinfi  withi>ut  I'ntnhlnliin- 
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Makti-n  John  Spaloinu 
Archbixhop  of  Ballimorv 


erence  to  an  explicit  affinnatioii  of  the  do^a.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  vote  on  infallibility,  Arch- 
bishop bpalding  addrcsHod  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  archdiopp«e,  in  which  he  set  the 
action  of  the  council  in  the  proper  liRht  and  cleared 

away  numerous  misrep- 
resentations. Shortly 
after  his  return  to 
America  he  spoke  at 
Philadelphia  in  defence 
of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope,  and  on  18 
June,  1871,  he  commem- 
orated with  fitting  obser- 
vance the  jubilee  of  the 
elevation  of  Pius  IX  to 
the  papal  chair,  the  last 
notaole  celebration  in 
which  he  took  nart. 
Archbishop  Spalding 
was  a  fine  representative 
of  the  t>'nc  of  men  who 
urKanizeo  and  developed 
the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  To  a  »tn)nK  faith  he  added  sincere 
piety  and  tender  devotion,  to  scholarship  a  hiRh 
degree  of  a<lministrativo  abilitv,  and  to  his  zeal  for 
Catholiei.sm  a  loyal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  enjoyeil  the  esteem  of  tho«»c  who  were  fore- 
most in  Church  and  State,  and  his  death  was  the 
occasion  of  tributi-s  from  all  elaasee  of  hi.'»  fellow- 
citizens.  His  complete  work.s  were  publi.she<i  fit 
Baltimore  in  .several  edition.s. 

J.  U  .SpAtoiNO.  The  Life  o/tkt  MotI  Rrr.  M.  J.  Spniding,  D.D. 
(Nfw  York  and  Baltimore,  1873);  CtjiMi!,  of  the  Dr- 

ctatH  BUkopt,  III  (Now  York,  1888);  ArcMrrt  of  the  CalhtJml 
(Balliisore). 

LotJlB  O'DONOVAN. 

SpallAnsanl,  Lazzaro,  a  distinguished  eight- 
eenth-centur>'  scientist,  b.  at  Scandiano  in  Modena, 
Italy,  10  January,  1729;  d.  at  Pavia,  12  February, 
1799.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Keggio.  His  scientific  career  bef^an  at  the 
University  of  Bologna  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
cousin,  I^ura  Bassi,  the  famous  woman  profeaaor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  gave 
up  the  stucly  of  law  and  was  ordained  a  priest;  at 
twenty-five  he  became  profes.s<jr  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  Greek  in  the  University  of  Rcggio.  His  favourite 
authors  were  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  St.  Basil, 
and  his  work  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
was  offered  chairs  at  Coimbra  (Portugal),  Parma,  and 
C«<ena  (Italy).  He  preferred  a  chair  at  Modena 
(1760)  and  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  natural 
Bciencc.  His  work  here  brought  offers  of  profceaor- 
ships  at  other  Italian  universities  and  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1768,  at  the  personal  solici- 
tation of  the  Empress  Maria  Thejcsa,  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Pavia 
which  was  then  being  reorganized.  He  greatly 
enriched  the  museum  here  by  collections  made  in 
journeys  in  Switzerland  and  along  the  Mediterranean. 
After  the  death  of  VallLsneri,  whose  chair  at  Padua 
had  been  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  natural  sciences, 
SpalLanzani  Wiis  invited  to  take  it,  but  the  Austrian 
authorities  doubled  his  salary  and  gave  him  a  long 
leave  of  absence  for  a  scientific  expedition  in  Turkey 
to  retain  him.  His  home-coming  was  an  ovation. 
He  continued  to  make  scientific  journeys  and  special 
studies  of  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily  and 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.    His  contributions  to  every 

Eha«'  of  ph>*Bical  science  are  valuable,  but  it  was  in 
iology  that  his  work  counted  for  most;  his  studies 
in  regeneration  are  still  classic.  He  showed  exp«»ri- 
mentally  that  many  animals  like  the  lizard  and  the 
imwl,  if  at'cidentally  injured,  regenerate  important 
parts  of  their  bodies;  the  land  snail  regenerates  even 
XIV.— 14 


its  head.  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  doee 
not  contain  the  brain,  but  it  does  contain  eyes,  mouth, 
tongue,  and  teeth,  and  these  are  all  r(^cncrated. 
Spallanzani  made  a  long  aeries  of  interesting  experi- 
ments on  artificial  fecundation.  His  most  important 
work  IB  "  Dissertazioni  di  fisica  animate  e  vegetale" 
(Modena,  1780).  His  re»e-arclie«  were  so  much  ap- 
preciated that  he  was  made  a  member  of  academies 
and  learned  societies  in  London,  Madrid,  Stockholm, 
Upsala,  Gottingen,  Holland,  Lyons,  Bologna,  Milan, 
Siena,  Turin,  Padua,  Mantua,  Geneva,  and  Berlin. 
The  University  of  Paris,  then  the  most  important  of 
universities  for  the  sciences,  tempted  him  to  come  aa 
a  professor.  His  personal  character  was  charming 
and  he  made  many  friends.  His  biological  work 
brought  him  into 


Laszaro  Si>au.an»ani 
From  a  Portrait  by  G.  B.  BuHUii 


controversies  with 
Needham  and 
Buffun  over  spon- 
taneous genera- 
tion, and  with 
John  Hunter  over 
digestion.  He 
came  off  victo- 
rious in  both  con- 
tests but  with 
such  gentle  cour- 
tesy as  not  to 
offend,  though  his 
opponents  in  the 
taste  of  the  time 
indulged  in  per- 
sonalities. His 
family  were  de- 
votea  to  him,  and 
his  sister  Mari- 
anne herself  be- 
came a  distin- 
guished naturalist 

while  helping  him.  He  was  devoutly  religious,  and 
as  Senebier  says,  "he  perceived  with  firmness  his 
end  approaching  and  endeavoured  by  his  piety  and 
his  faith  to  edify  those  who  surrounded  him." 

SF.NKnirK  ID  Sfrmnirt  on  Hetpiralion  (^l»n(lon.  1804);  Edin- 
burgli  Medical  Juurnal,  1807;  Tni-RDK8  in  EzptrimenU  on  th» 
Circulation  of  tht  Blood  (London,  1801). 

James  J.  Walsh. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
montionotl  several  times  under  this  name  or  under 
that  of  I.Acedse:mon  in  the  Bible  (I  Mach.,  xii,  ^23; 
xiv.  16-23;  xv,  23;  II  Mach.,  v,  9).  Letters  were 
exchanged  between  Onias  I,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  Anus  I,  King  of  Sparta,  about  the  years  309  or 
300  B.  c.  (I  Mach.,  xii.  7-8,  19-23;  Josephus,  "Ant. 
Jud.",  XII,  iv,  10).  Arius,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  Syrian 
successors  of  Alexander  by  creating  a  diversion  against 
them  in  Palestine,  pretended  to  have  found  a  writing 
relative  to  the  Spartans,  showing  that  they  themselves 
and  the  Jews  were  two  peoples — trothere  both  descend- 
ing from  Abraham.  This  assertion  has  little  founda- 
tion, although  perhaps  there  hjid  been  such  a  tradi- 
tion. lAter  Jonathan  wished  to  renew  this  friendship 
with  the  Spartans  and  sent  them  a  letter  by  the 
delegates  Numenius,  son  of  Antiochus,  and  Antipater, 
son  of  Jason,  recalling  to  them  that  "we  therefore  at 
all  times  without  ceasing,  both  in  our  festivals,  and 
other  days,  wherein  it  is  convenient,  remember  you 
in  the  sacrifices  that  we  offer"  (I  Mach.,  xii,  2,  5-^18; 
Josephus,  "Ant.  Jud.",  XIII,  v,  8).  After  Jonathan's 
deatn  the  Spartans  renewed  with  hia  bn»ther  Simon 
the  friendship  and  alliance  which  they  had  concluded 
previously  and  sent  him  a  lett^-r  on  this  subject  by 
the  same  Numeniua  and  Antipater  who  had  under- 
taken the  first  embassy  (I  Mach.,  xiv,  16-23). 

Although  the  relationsliip  of  the  two  peoples  may 
well  be  callixl  in  question,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
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documents  are  not  Anthentiu  everj/lhing  indicateB 
the  contrary,  as  the  cofixistence  of  the  King  Arius 
and  the  hifpi-pricst  Dniaa,  and  the  fact  that  under 
Jonathan  the  Bible  does  not  speak  of  kings  of  SparUi, 
as  in  fact  the  hwt  tjyfrant  N.ihia  died  in  192  b.  c. 
We  we  attain  towards  the  year  170  b.  c.  the  high 
prio.st  ,I;i.HOii  took  adviintuK''  of  the  bonds  of  rehit  ion- 
ship  of  the  Jews  with  rftuvrLa  to  take  n  fiij{i>  tluTc— 
where  he  died  (II  Mach.,  v,  '.»)  In  mst  u.  c  the 
Romans  addressed  to  Sparta,  and  hkewise  to  other 
kingdoms  and  cities  n  circular  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(I  MacJi.,  XV,  23) ;  this  woiikt  mem  to  prove  that  there 
was  already  a  Jewish  conUKninity  established  in  this 
city.  The  belief  in  the  consanguinity  of  the  twn 
ilea  existed  even  in  the  time  of  Josephus  (Brl. 
i.,  I,  xxvL  1),  and  Sparta  participated  in  the 
§fiumowt,m  of  Herod  the  Gnat  (Bel.  Jud.,  I,  xxi,  11), 
peihape  because  Iw  had  thm  a  Jewiah  eomiiuinity. 

Christianitv  WM  introduced  into  Sparta  at  an 
o^xr\y  ihite.  liusebius  (Hi.st.  eccl.,  IV,  xxiii)  reports 
thiit  under  Marcus  Aureliua,  the  Bishop  of  0)rinth, 
Denis,  wroti'  to  thr  Larr-dctnonians  a  letter  which  is 
"a  catechism  of  urlJioUuxy  and  wluch  hiut  peace  and 
unity  for  its  object".  Le  Quien  (Oriens  christ  ,  ,11, 
189-^92)  menti<in»  fifteen  bishops,  amon^  them  Hosius 
in  4o8,  Theoilosnis  in  IV^I,  Theocletus  m  finally 
the  melrojiolitan  Chrysanthiis,  who  must  have  be- 
come a  Catholic  in  the  Btn  entt  eiith  century.  In  the 
beginning  suffragan  of  Corinth,  then  of  Patras,  the 
lee  was  made  a  metrofxilis  in  1082  and  numl)ercd 
■ereral  suffragan  bishoprics,  of  which  there  were  three 
in  the  fifteenth  centun*  (CJelzer,  "  Ungedrutkie  .  .  . 
Text«  der  Xotiti^e  epuoonatuujn ".  635).  In  1833, 
after  the  Peloponnesus  had  been  included  in  the  Kin^ 
dom  of  Greece,  %)arta  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
einiple  bislioiirio;  it  remains  the  same  to-day|  but 
tlie  see  is  callctl  Monembagiaand  Sparta.  TheDnliap 
resides  at  Sparta  and  exereises  his  jurifldietion  over 
all  the  district  of  this  name.  When  the  region  fell 
into  the  |)OWcr  of  the  Franks,  IIonoritLs  III  established 
there  in  1217  a  Lutin  sec  whirh  tiy  deKrtN's  iK'ciinie  n 
tituktr  and  finally  (iist*j>j>car»Hl  (Eubclj''ilier.  calh. 
rned  a-vi",  I,  ;i02;  II,  IHS;  111,834).  Tlko dty num- 
bers to-day  dOUU  inhabitants. 

PAUtMti  D*  tpiiliiimmm  fiM*  Spmitiaiu  Juimi  teneni 
WN  Minim  dinuOvr  (IHnMUMlt,  1898). 

S.  Vailh*. 

Spear,  The  Holv.    See  I.ance,  Toe  Hoi.y. 

Spear  and  Naiils,  Feast  or  tue.  See  Pabsion 
OrncEd. 

Species,  in  schola-stic  terminology,  the  necessa^ 
dcterminaiit  of  every  cognitive  process.  Few  scho- 
lastic doctrines  have  boen  more  f  raauenUy  misundop- 
■tood,  misrepresented,  and  ridieulea  tlian  that  of  the 
tpeeus  intetUumede*.  And  sret  fonr  are  more  obybiis 
and  unobjection^le,  although  we  are  no  longer 
accustomed  to  them.  While  iwing  different  terms, 
modem  p«<ycholog>'  offers  an  explanation  of  knowlc<ige 

which,  in  its  es.senli;d  |e;ilure.s,  is  iileiitie;il  with  iJuit 
which  was  pri)|)o.sed  by  the  j^real  tliinker>i  of  tin- 
Middle  \^^•:^^^. 

KiiowKslne  is  e.ssentialiy  the  union  of  an  object 
with  (lie  mind.  .\.-^  the  ii lenitive  process  takes  jjlar-e 
in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  the  known  object  must  in 
some  manner  be  presient  in  tlic  mind.  Co^mtio 
ooQtingit  secundum  quod  cognitum  e.st  in  cog- 
noscente" (St.  Thomas,  "Contra  gentiles",  II,  c. 
Ixxvii  and  xcviii).  .Any  cognitive  faculty  is  indeter- 
mined,  or  in  potenlia  in  two  WBya:  (1 )  as  we  have  no 
innate  ideas,  it  is  at  first  a  mere  aptitude  to  ao^uiro 
knowledge,  a  ix>wcr  which  is  not  always  cxcrcMed; 
(2\  the  same  faculty  is  capable  of  Icnowing  many 
things.  Thus  the  eye  can  perceive  any  oolour: 
the  ear,  any  sound;  the  intelleet,  any  coBoeptual 
relation,  etc.  To  pass  fiom  this  state  at  tirafold 
indetcnninntion  to  a  eoncnte  and  dotennliMd  Ml  of 


knowledge,  the  faculty  needs  a  complemcfnt,  a  dele^ 
mining  principle,  or  nrfuM  (see  Actus  et  Potentia). 

It  inn.st  !><•  "ii.fi  ir^rii  i  '■  or  acted  upon,  hy  iLs  object. 
For  thi.H  re:k.stjn  ult  i;u-ulti(>«j  of  knowlecln<'  were  e-iilled 
passive,  not  in  the  setise  that  the  nund  ix  merely 
passive  in  its  ro^cnitive  priH'c^,  ljut  in  th(>  senM<»  that 
it  must  first  be  acted  upon,  and  thetice  l»e  enatded  to 
exercise  it*  own  engnitne  activity.  In  otiier  words, 
kn<iwl('<lne  is  iu)t  .'I  s]x»ntaiu-ousacti\  it>'  si)riri(;inK  fnnn 
the  mind  alone,  but  a  reaction  in  response  to  an 
external  .'<titriulation. 

The  "species",  frequently  alw  called  forma,  is  the 
determinant  of  the  mind  in  the  pnx^ess  of  knowledge, 
it  jiartakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  object  from  which 
K  liroceeds,  and  of  the  faculty  in  which  it  is  received, 
for^  as  the  scholastic  axiom  cxpnases  is:  ''Ouidquid 
neipitur  jier  modom  recipientii  i«ci|ritur."  And 
more  specifically:  "Cognitum  est  In  eognoaoente 
secundum  modum  cof^oeoenttt"  (St.  llioinaa, 
"Summa  theol.",  I,  Q.  xii,  art.  4).  Hence  the  njtecies 
impresaa  is  the  mollification  of  the  faculty  by  the 
action  of  the  object.  The  sp,rifs  r.rjiris.sn  is  the  re- 
action of  the  mind  as  a  cognitive  iiroeess.  The  former 
is  impressed  in  the  faculty  which  it  determines,  and 
w>rre«i)onHs  to  the  piuwive  pha.He  of  knowledgf.'  which 
i.s  a  iieees.'^iry  eiitidition  hnt  is  t\ot  yi-t  aetiud  know'l- 
etlge.  Tlif  latter  i.s  tlie  active  re.sponse  of  the  faculty, 
the  cognitive  J)  roc  e.s,s  it.Helt'  by  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object.  The  spcciiw  must  not  Ix;  conceived  as  a 
substitute  for  the  object,  but  as  a  mere  me<lium  of 
knowledge.  The  mind  reaches  the  object  directly  and 
immediately,  not  the  species.  The  species  is  not  that 
which  is  known,  "id  quod  cognoscitur",  but  that  by 
which  the  object  is  known,  "id  quo  objectum  cog- 
uoaeitur"  (8t.  Thomas,  "Summa  Uieol.^',  I,  Q.  xu, 
art.  9;  Q.»v,art.5;  Q.  bocxv,  art.  2;  "DeVeritate", 
O.  X,  art.  8,  ad  2n>B>etc.).  The  object  as  acting  on 
the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  as  acted  on  by  the  object, 
are  one  and  the  same  re-alitv.  Aclio  and  jMissio  are 
the  same  tluug  with  two  aspects  or  phases.  Hence 
tliere  is  no  need  of  a  hi  iilge  to  jjaas  from  the  subject 
to  llie  object.  The  queiiitiua:  how  can  the  min<l  know 
extramctit.al  object-s?  hna  no  meaning  wlien  kn<nvle«lge 
is  com  eivcil  as  the  vital  union  of  the  known  object 
witli  the  knowing  mind. 

1  his  general  function  of  the  species  applies  to  both 
sensitive  or  organic  and  intellectual  or  spiritual 
faniltiiw  of  knowledge.  The  spfcujs  aermW/w  is  not 
an  efflux  from  the  object,  not  a  phy.ticol  miniature 
of  it — a  view  which  was  acceiit*^!  by  some  inter* 
preters  of  .Vristotle,  btit  which  the  great  soliolastica^ 
vrith  St.  Thomas,  reject.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
sense  orgim  by  the  action  of  the  object.  It  is  some* 
times  called  material  because  it  results  from  the 
activity  of  material  objects,  and  i»  a  modifieation  of  ft 
material  organ.  Somctim(»  ^so  it  is  called  inten* 
tional,  or  even  spiritual,  because  it  is  not  in  itself  a 
material  reprusenUition,  and  is  not  recci\ cd  in  physical 
nmtt<*r.  but  in  an  organ  which  is  .aiuinated  b\  tlie 
Koul.  In  other  words,  it  is  psychophysical.  'l'\[v  .<j»Tiet 
wii'c//e/) ''(/j.i  is  the  di'terrinnaut  of  the  intellectual  act 
of  knowleiine.  It  IS  elabnrateil  from  the  data  of  the 
.sens^.'s  by  a  special  atuivity  of  the  intelU.'ct  {tnitlUrlUM 
(uj-its),  and  received  in  the  ludtli'-ius  pattens  or 
imnibilii  which  elicits  the  act  it  self  of  knowledge  (see 
Intkllect). 

Hou HtiL'AHU,  DiKtrim  J»  la  confmi"anf*  ifaprtt  St.  THomat 
J'Aouin  {faiia,  1877);  KLXDroBX.  IHa  Philatophit  dtr  VarMti 
(Mdnftcr,  ISflT);  r.memtTORi.  Delia  eonwerma  inlMMrndt 


(Rome,  lS"ti:  Nf\tf>«.   I't'ifhotuou  (Sevt  York  and  . 

llllOl;  I'r.M  II,  /■,  !  •  ;(i  r..  (  p»j/<-W<itr»r<r  <Kr<-il,ai(,  MB9); 
Ti'H.NKM,  Hi':  rj  0/  fntiotophy  (Uuston,  lOUU),  303. 

C.  A.  DVBRAT. 

IpeckbadMr,  Josbp,  a  Tyrolean  patriot  of  1809,  b. 
atdiMdonwald.nearlIan,iiktheTvrY)l,  13  July,  17(i7; 
d.  at  Hall,  28  March,  1820.  Speckbacher  w:m  the  son 
of  apeasantaadspeuthisyouth  in  roaming,  and  he  did 
not  wsni  to  read  and  write  until  later  in  Efe.  At  the. 
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mgfi  of  twelve  he  waa  a  poacher  and  was  often  involved 
in  fights  with  the  cnstoms  officers.  When  a  little 
older,  he  workc«l  in  thi-  irujKrial  yak-tnirn'a  at  Hall. 
On  10  Feb.,  1794,  he  married  Maria  Sehinif<ioror  of 
Juderuilciii.  and  in  thin  way  came  into  [Mxs.ie.sffion  of 
her  farm  :iii(l  house.  At  thi-  hcj^iniuuj;  of  llic  war  with 
France  he  l>ecamc  one  of  the  volunteers  who  sought 
to  defend  the  fatherland:  his  first  encounter  with  the 
enemy  took  place  at  the  bloody  skirmish  near  Spinge^ 
on  2  April,  1797.  He  was  a  fine  sharp-ehooter  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Tyrolean  patriots.  In 
1805  he  fought  under  Lioutenant-Colonel  8winbumo 
againet  Marshal  Ney,  but  wan  obliged  like  the  other 
patriota  to  Moept  tM  oeHkm  of  the  Tyrol  to  Ba.vari& 
m  1806.  When  in  1808  the  Archduke  John  entered 
into  nuetfatiiooi  vitii  Andnoe  Hbfer  for  regHnnig 
tho  TytiAi  Slpeekbadwr  aoon  became  one  of  the  most 
tnuted  fnaids  of  Hofer  and  courageously  8up|x>rted 
Iho  latter  in  preparinR  for  the  Htniggle  for  liberty. 
With  the  entrance  of  the  Austrian  army  into  the  I*iis- 
tt^Ttal  in  the  month  of  April,  be^;an  the  licruic 

etniRRlc  of  the  TjTolese.  Sjn'ckharher  took  a  proini- 
nt-nt  part  in  the  three  efTortH  to  free  the  country  from 
the  yoke  of  Najw^-on.  He  sliowcd  hinisself  to  be  not 
onlv  a  ilarinR  fighter,  but  ab<ivc  all  a  cautious,  unterri- 
fiod  strategist.  In  this  year,  twcording  to  his  own 
diary,  he  took  part  in  thirty-six  battliu  and  Bkirmishes. 
On  12  April^  1H09,  he  surprised  the  city  of  Hall  early 
in  the  morning,  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  and  pre- 
vented the  flight  of  the  French  into  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Inn.  On  31  May  he  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  bottle  of  Moiint  IkI,  and  fought  victori- 
ouefy  near  HiH  end  VoMen.  He  eoodttetea  the  riege 
of  the  castle  of  Kufst«in  (23  June-16  July).  Here 
he  gave  oountlem  proofs  of  personal  courage,  built 
batteries,  dcstn)ye<i  the  milln  and  b<jat8,  burnt  the 
city,  captunnl  the  train  of  i)rovisiuna,  and  made  his 
way  as  a  .-|>y  into  tlic  caj^tle.  From  4  Aug.  to  11 
Aug.  he  w:ls  most  of  the  time  the  commander  in  the 
battles  bi'tNvwn  Stcrzing  and  Franzensfcste  against 
Marshal  I/  feb\TC.  He  forced  the  marshal  to  retire  and 
witli  Hofer  and  Ha.wpinger  commanded  at  tin-  famou.s 
third  battle  of  Mount  is^'l  (13  and  15  Au^st).  ^Vfter 
the  enemy  had  b+^n  driven  away,  he  and  his  men  forced 
their  way  into  the  mountains  of  Salzburg,  and  stimu- 
lated there  the  defence  of  the  country;  on  25 Sept. 
he  defeated  the  aUied  French  and  Bavarians  at  Loler 
•nd  with  great  lOH  fell  back  on  Reichenhall.  On  16 
Oct.  he  waa  ampriaad  at  Mdkek  b^  a  superior  force 
of  tlie  enemy  and  waa  ob^ed  to  retire;  hi8}roungBon 
Amliuoa  was  taken  pnaoner,  and  he  himself  was 
aeverefy  wounded.  At  Wudring  on  17  Oct.  and  at 
Voldera  on  23  Oct.  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
agunst  the  for,  escaped  capture  onc<>  more  in  a  skir- 
mish on  28  Oct.,  and  r  iiptiircil  a  battalion  of  the  en- 
emy. After  the  la,st  ami  uiiMU(  i  i>ssful  fight  on  Mount 
IscI  on  1  Nov.,  he  wishi-d  to  continue  the  stni^ulc, 
but  was  oblige<i  to  abandon  the  uneq^ual  contest. 
He  wa.s  proscrilnil,  and  a  reward  of  (iv<'  luindn  d 
florins  was  otTercni  to  anyone  who  would  deliver  him 
alive  or  dead. 

Spockbiu  her  spent  the  entire  winter  in  the  Tyroleee 
moiintain.s,  sometimes  hid  among  friends  at  lonely 
farms,  sometimes  hid  in  Alpine  huts  and  always 
hunted  by  enemica.  He  wa.H  betrayed  only  once,  but 
he  eavod  himaelf  thia  time  by  a  daring  flight  and  hid 
bimaelf  until  Jan.,  1810,  in  toe  clefts  of  the  rocks,  be- 
tonoftoinaardaailifimBhinaiBr.  His  \rife  and  four 
dmdren  were  also  obliped  to  mkk  safety  by  flight  and 
to  hide  in  the  mountains.  Speckbacher's  last  hiding- 
place  waa  near  the  summit  of  a  hieh  mountain  in  the 
Voldertal.  wbiTc  the  only  person  who  cam<'  to  him  was 
his  faitliful  Hcrvant  (Jcor^rr  Zojipel,  who  brought  him 
footl.  On  I  t  .Man  h  he  w;us  M  \i'rely  injun*!  by  an 
avalanclie  which  overw  helmed  him.  He  w:ls  bniught 
by  friend*  to  liis  f  irm  at  Judenstein,  where  Zoppel 
hid  him  in  the  stable  under  the  floor  until  2  May. 


When  scarcely  well  Spockbachcr  fled  amid  great  dan- 
gers through  the  Pinzgau  and  Styria  to  Vienna,  where 
he  w:uH  warmly  received  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
The  ein[!.  r  >r  prl^8ented  liiin  with  a  chain  of  honour 
and  !i  pension.  The  emperor's  plan  to  settle  the 
Tyrolean  refu^rci's  in  Ilungarj'  could  not  be  carried 
out  and  in  1811  Hpeckbacber  was  made  th<-  HuperiOp 
tendent  of  an  estate  near  Linz  given  by  the  ruler  to 
Hofer's  son.  Speckbacher's  ^y^{c,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned thirteen  weeks  at  Munich,  however,  remained 
on  the  farm  in  the  Tyrol.  In  the  autumn  of  1813 
Socckbacher  returned  to  the  Tyrol  aa  a  major  of  the 
lyndeeevohttteen  in  the  imperial  anqy  under  G«i^ 
enlFenner.  Heahaiedwitbtheaetiomainthegai^ 
riaonin^  of  Southern  Tyrol  against  the  nench  andin 
maintaining  these  garrisons  against  the  enemy.  On 
12  Sept.,  however,  the  Bavarian  govemment  at  Inns- 
bruck once  more  set  a  price,  1(XX)  florins,  on  hin  head, 
and  it  was  n<it  until  the  summer  of  181 1  that  SjK'ck- 
bftcher  W!i.s  able  to  return  home  unmolcMted.  A  year 
Iu(rr  he  received  a  wcond  nold  chain  of  honour,  and  in 
ISK)  at  the  time  of  the  national  <lemon.'<t ration  he  re- 
ceived the-  personal  notice  of  the  etni)eror.  He  joy- 
fully met  his  son,  who  had  been  well  wlucateJ  at 
Munich,  and  looked  forward  to  apeacefulold  age,  but 
the  hanuhipa  he  had  imdernHie  foroed  him  to  aell  hia 
farm  and  move  to  AO,  when  lie  died  after  n  ahork 
illneaa. 

He  waa  firat  buried  at  Hall,  but  in  the  iUtninBr  of 
1852,  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Rrondi 
Joaeph  I,  hia  remains  were  tranrferreu  to  the  Oourfe 
churah  at  Innsbruck,  where  thoy  were  placed  by 
those  of  Hofer  and  Haspingcr.  In  1908  a  bronze 
atatue  was  erected  to  him  at  Hall.  His  widow 
received  a  pen.tion  from  the  emperor  of  .500  florins 
and  a  supplement arj-  sum  for  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  died  in  1846.  Speckbacher's  eldi>st 
son  .Andrew  only  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  After  conpleting  his  studies  as  a  mining 
engineer  he  went  to  the  iron  works  at  MariazeU 
and  Ei.senerz  in  StjTia,  received  positions  at  Pill- 
ersee,  Brixle^,  and  Jenbach  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  mining  ore.  He 
married  Aloisia  Ma>T  and  died  in  1834.  His  sons  and 
Ue  brother  died  at  an  early  ago,  and  the  family  is  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line.  Spcckbacher  was  one  of  the 
moat  striking  of  the  men  who  ahared  in  the  atni^h 
for  freedom  m  the  lyral.  Bia  ebaraeter  la  wdl  ex- 
pressed in  his  «|iitMh:  "In  war  wild  but  also  human, 
m  peace  quiet  and  faithful  to  the  laws,  he  was  aa 
Boloier,  subicct,  and  man  worthy  of  honour  and  love". 

HimN.  Tirnl*  Brhtbung  I8O0  (Innabmek,  1010) :  Mair.  8p*d>- 
baehtT,  tint  TiroUr  Helden(/ttehiehlt  (Iniwbrurk,  U»<Mi;  DoMANia, 
SvrrJclnrhrr,  ilrr  Mann  ton  Kinn.    Sehau'snfl  in  fiinf  Akten 
Kemptcn,  1900).  {ram  the  dnnwUe  iriloga'  Dtr  TuroUr  Krn- 
t  VOW  flCAlA.  Joh/  JyidWsrttr.^ir  itoin  tw*  gfaw. 
'  '(  fif  Anfiilotn  (Man,  1900). 

IlEIVHirH  VON  WOrNDLE. 


Speculation,  a  term  u.se<l  w  ith  reference  to  businces 
transactions  (o  signify  the  invi^Mting  of  money  at  a  risk 
of  lose  on  the  chance  of  unu.><ual  gain.  The  word  is 
commonly  used  only  when  the  risk  of  loas  is  greater 
than  ordmary  business  methods  and  prudence  war- 
rant. A  coal  merchant  who  sees  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  coming  winter  will  be  severe,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  gcnerai  strike  among  coal  miners,  shows  en- 
terprise if  he  lays  in  a  hu^  stock  of  coal  with  tho 
exuectation  of  reaping  more  than  usual  profit  from  Hm 
aale.  Hoincurstheordinary  risks  of  business,  he  does 
not  speculate.  But  if  a  man  thinks,  on  trivial  indica> 
tions,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  development  in 
theojK'ningunof  a  new  rountry,  and  buys  large  tracts 
of  prairie  lantl  in  the  di;*trict  on  the  chance  of  it.s  rising 
rapidly  in  value,  he  would  l)e  s;iid  to  speculate  in  land. 
More  .sjx^ifically,  speculation  i.s  iisod  to  designate  deal- 
ings in  futures  and  options  on  the  Exchanges,  espe- 
cially when  the  parties  to  the  t  ransjirt  ioti  do  not  intend 
any  effective  transfercoce  of  commodities  or  securities. 
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Imlonly  the  payment  of  difTerences  between  making- 
up  prices  ana  those  agreed  on.  Such  time-bargains 
are  universally  practised  nowadays  on  the  world's 
Exchanges,  and  th«  volume  of  busmess  done  in  Uiem 
vastly  surpasses  that  where  effective  transfer  of  leouii* 
tim  or  commoditiies  is  eoatemilaited.  Tlw  traiiM»- 
tioofl  may  vary  indefinitdy  m  enaraeter  between  hona 
Rde  and  jx-rfectly  lawful  buying  and  selling,  on  the  one 
nand,  and  the  merest  gamoling  or  betting  on  future 
prirt'H,  on  (he  oilier. 

Somo  of  the  ordinary  tyjH-s  of  such  operations  are 
the  followinR,  .\  nperuhitor  buys  at  the  current  rate 
a  thou.siuul  tlollars'  worth  of  .xtork  for  the  a4-i-ount  at 
the  end  of  tho  month.  Wlien  tin-  ihiv  for  si-ttli-ment 
arrives,  if  the  price  hiw  risen,  hi-  is  paid  the  ditlerence 
Ix-f  \ve<'n  the  price  at  which  he  iKiunht  and  tlie  iiiakiii(5- 
up  pricx;.  If  the  price  is  lower,  the  8i>eculator  loses 
and  pays  the  difference  to  the  broker.  In  the  slang  of 
the  Exchange,  this  is  a  "future",  or  "time-bargain", 
or  a  deal  in  "differences";  and  one  who  8|)eculates  for 
the  rise  of  prices  is  called  a  "bull",  while  one  who 
■peculates  for  the  fall  ia  ealled  a  "b«»r".  When  the 
operator  loses,  he  may  pfefer  to  extend  the  time  of 
aettliog  the  aooount  to  ue  next  settling  day.  This 
nuiy  be  done  by  amai|Bmeiit  with  the  binker,  aiul  the 
tranaaetion  is  Imown  as  "earrying  over".  A  apeou<* 
lator  maar  pwdiaee  at »  fixed  rate  the  right  to  receive 
or  to  refUM  a  oertjun  amount  of  a  oertiun  stock  or 
commodity  at  a  future  date.  Thi.s  is  railed  an  "op- 
tion", if  he  purcluu-ies  the  rinlit  either  to  sell  or  to 
buy.  it  is  a  '"put  .and  call",  or  a  "ilouhle  option".  Of 
course  no  objection  can  he  rai.-M-ti  :igain.st  such  con- 
tracts as  thejit'when  they  are  entered  into  by  nierchantji 
or  others  with  a  \  ie\v  to  the  effective  transfer  of  what 
is  bou^^ht  and  sold.  .\  merchant  or  nianufai'turcr  re  - 
quires a  constant  and  stctwiy  supply  of  what  he  deal."* 
in  so  !W  to  be  able  to  conduct  his  bu.sine.ss.  I]ffecti\'c 
deaUnga  in  "futures"  and  "options"  guarantee  the 
■teady  supply  which  is  needed,  and  that  at  fixed 
nrtea  settled  b(>forehand.  8ucn  businesa  methods 
benefit  the  dealer  and  the  public  as  well.  They  eniura 
a  ooostant  supply  of  commodities  at  mediiun  rates. 
But  the  qieculator  does  not  intend  effective  transfw. 
His  bttying  and  selling  are  fietitioua;  he  onhr  pocketa 
hb  differences  if  he  wins,  and  pays  them  if  he  loses. 
His  methods  give  rise  to  serious  moral,  economic,  and 
political  questions,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

There  is  no  great  moral  harm  in  the  practices  which 
li.ivc  bi  rti  tiM'iil iuniil  if  they  are  eon.sidenxl  singly  by 
thein.seh fs  and  in  the  ab.stract.  Without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  great  moral  oljliquity  1  may  buy  a 
thousiuid  dollars'  worth  of  stock  at  the  current  rate 
from  a  broker  wlien  neitiuT  buyer  nor  .seller  intends 
etTective  transfer  of  the  stock,  but  merely  the  payment 
of  differences  when  the  .settling  day  arrives.  In  e.s,sen- 
tials  the  transaction  is  a  bet  as  to  what  the  price  of  tho 
stock  will  Ih?  on  settling  day.  And  if  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  have  the  free  disposal  of  tho  money  which  is 
Stake<l  on  the  Ix't,  and  there  is  no  fraud,  unfau-  dealing, 
or  other  cvU  adjuncts  or  effects  of  the  transaction,  the 
bet  will  not  be  morally  wrong.  (See  Bsttino;  Gam* 
■UNO.)  However,  betting  and  nmbling  are  almost 
always  dangerous  pastimes  and  often  moraUv  wrong. 
Just  in  the  same  way  speculation  tends^to  develop  a 
passion  which  frequently  leads  to  the  ruin  of  a  specu- 
lator .and  his  family.  The  hope  of  becoming  rich 
quickly  and  without  the  (InidRerv  of  lalwur  distrat  ts 
a  man  from  pursuing  the  path  of  honest  work.  The 
speculator,  even  if  lie  succeeils,  produces  nothing;  he 
reaps  the  fruit  of  the  toil  of  others,  he  is  a  parrusite  who 
lives  by  preying  on  (he  community.  Mt)re(jver,  in 
practice,  the  event  on  which  the  Iw-t  i.s  laid  by  one  \s)io 
siH'culates  in  futures  is  seldom  left  to  the  oi)eration  of 
natural  cavises.  When  laree  sums  of  money  are  at 
Stake  the  temptation  to  influence  the  course  of  prices 
becomes  almost  imsistible.  Henee  the  fisree 
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Smi  contests  between  "bulls"  and  "bears"  on  the 
changes.  Cliques  of  one  party,  interested  to  bring 
about  a  rise  in  prices,  buy  the  stock  in  order  that  the 
increased  demand  may  produce  the  ^ect  desired. 
Often  tlie  bi^yuag  is  merely  fictitious,  but  Uus  fast  is 
not  known  to  the  outside  workL  The  purchnsas  aw 
publidied,  industriomly  commented  upon  by  the  venal 
innnffifil  press,  puffs  and  mendacious  reports  are  in- 
serted in  the  papers  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
stock  .uid  attract  moneyeil  investors.  The  opt>ositO 
jjarty  adopts  the  contrary,  but  e(iually  immoral,  tac- 
tics. They  indulge  ill  real  or  fictitious  sales  and  do  all 
they  can  to  dei)reciate  the  stoi'k  in  their  favour  by  fair 
or  foul  means.  Great  financiers,  with  conunatid  of 
largo  sums  of  money  can  and  do  influence  the  markets 
ahnost  as  they  please,  and  the  suuil!  speculator  is 
usually  swallowcHi  up  by  them.  Wealthy  fin.anciera 
and  gigantic  .syndicate  can  often  buy  or  obtain  effec- 
tive control  over  all  the  available  supply  of  some  stock 
or  commodity  and  then  chfirge  monoiwly  prices.  Such 
"rings",  or  '^corners",  even  when  they  do  not  succeed 
entirely  according  to  the  intention  of  the  operator, 
produce  wideq>read  inconvcoicnco,  hardship,  ana 
ruin.  The  result  is  that  in  practice  speculation  d^ 
serves  all  the  evil  reputation  which  attoahes  to  the 
word. 

l^wculatkm  indeed  has  its  defenders  and  advooates^ 

espeetslly  among  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  claim  that 
it  e(iu;ilizes  jirices  and  pre\  ents  the  fluctuations  which 
would  otlierwi.-i*'  be  inevitable.  Some  aflirm  that 
speculative  dealings  ha\e  little  appre<'i:ib!c  clTr  c!  on 
buying  and  selling  for  transfer.  In  voluim-  and  num- 
ber siH'culative  transiici  ions  are  very  much  lartrcr  than 
tliose  for  etTective  tr.insfi-r,  but  the  two  are  conducted 
Separately  and  to  a  great  extent  Ix'twtH'n  different 
parties.  It  Ls  asserteil  that  the  speculative  mivrket  is 
to  a  large  extent  sep.arate  .and  distinct  from  the  real 
market.  Those  two  arguments  in  favour  of  specula- 
tive dealingsmutuaUy  destroy  each  other.  If  specula* 
five  dealings  equalize  prices,  it  cannot  be  true  that  they 
have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  markets.  As  the 
result  of  the  q>eculation  depends  on  the  actual  market 
price  <rf  the  security  or  commodity  in  qtiestion  at  the 
tune  agreed  upon,  It  eannot  be  said  that  speculative 
transaetioDS  are  independent  of  effective  busring  and 
selling  for  transfer.  It  is  patent  that  the  varioua 
devices  to  which  "bulls"  and  "bears"  have  recourse 
do  proiliii'e  .some  effect.  The  acute  and  ex7>erienced 
men  who  devote  tlu'm.selves  to  speculative  business, 
and  who  freciuenlly  have  recourse  to  the  methods  de- 
.s<'ribed  alwive  in  order  to  influence  the  market  in  their 
favour,  would  l>e  the  last  jjeople  in  the  world  to  expend 
uselessly  time,  elTort,  and  money.  The  contention, 
then,  of  prwlucers  and  consumers  tliat  spe<'ulation  li.-is 
a  disastrous  effect  on  real  business  transactions  seems 
to  be  well  grounded.  They  maintain  that  speculators 
denaturalize  prices.  These  should  be  regulated,  and 
arc  naturally  regidated,  by  the  varying  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  by  the  mututu  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand^  but  uic  artificial  dealings  of  speculators  tend 
to  fix  pnoes  without  reference  to  those  natural  factoas. 
Henoe,  pradueera  and  consumers  are  robbed  by  clever 
men,  who  imn^late  the  markets  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, produce  nothing,  pi^rfonn  no  useful  social  service, 
and  are  parasites  on  commerce.  In  Germany  the 
Exchange  Ijiw  of  June,  1896,  forbade  gambling  in 
opt  ions  and  futures  in  agricultund  prwlucc,  and  after 
a  si'vere  struggle  with  the  Rerlin  Exchange  the  Gov- 
ernment su<-ce"  de<l  in  maintaining  the  law.  A  similiur 
law  was  j)a.s,s4Nl  in  .\ustria  in  .January,  HKW.  America 
and  f  ireat  Hritairi  ;is  yet  have  tK>  s|>ecial  laws  on  the 
matter,  though  more  mciusures  than  one  have  been 
propose<I  to  Congress.  The  great  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  transactions  for  effective  delivery 
and  mere  ( irae-bargains,  and  the  ease  with  which  posi- 
tive laws  on  the  matter  oould  be  evaded,  have  ohecked 
fhetendantgrtopoaittveleiiiiation.  In  Qigland  tlit 
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eidflting  laws  asaiiuit  gambling  and  fraud  havo  been 
found  wifficienQy  effective  to  praride  a  remedy  for 
eaaes  of  ipeeial  nnportance. 

AxToiSE  in  /)iWinrinfiiT  ./<•  Thffilogit  Cathotiour  (PnriB,  11105>, 
V.  Bourte  (■/<•"-'  •'  ■  •   HuAM"»,  Lrj  ffraruira  ltf/ne»  de  I' Eeonomu 
MHmt*  (LouvMo.  1U08) ;  SeeUtiattieal  Btwine.  XXXII  (N«w 
York.  1906),  S;  Imau.  a»  Wnm.  Tka  Sk  ~ 
(Londoe.  IM*}. 

T. 


Spedalleri,  Nicola,  priost,  thoologboi,  and  phi' 

IcMopher,  b.  at  Bronte  in  the  Province  of  Catania* 
Sicily,  G  December,  1740;  d.  ;it  Rome,  26  November, 
1795.  He  Htudied  in  the  semin.-iry  of  Monreale,  then 
the  most  flourishing  in  Sicily,  ^vils  ordiiined  priest, 
and  appointed  pn)fes.sor  of  pliildsoiihy  and  math- 
ematics, and  later  of  theology.  At  tlu-  saiuc  time  he 
cultivate<l  tlie  arts  of  poetrj',  mu.sic,  and  painting. 
Di8j?u-ste<l  at  the  opposition  stirred  up  by  certain 
theological  theses,  which  were  brande<i  aa  heretical 
at  Palermo  but  approved  at  Home,  he  withdrew  from 
Momeaie  to  Rome  (1773  or  1774 ),  where  for  ten  veara 
be  led  a  life  of  penuiy  but  of  fniit  f  ul  study  and  labour. 
However,  he  alvaiyB  rrtained  his  affection  for  tbe 
■■iiiiiiiiji  of  ttouNilo.  In  1784  he  obtained  frmn 
PiiM  VI  a  benefi<»*in  the  V«tieM  BtitSSm,  and  tlwn 
oeand  tbe  efforts  he  had  made  for  yean  to  obtain  a 
diajr  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa,  Pavia,  and  Turin. 
His  first  pubh^hed  work  was  ".\nalisi  dell'  Esame 
criticn  <ii  Fnret"  {"E.xamen  rritiqiK  d<s  aiwlogies 
de  la  reliRion  chr^'tienne",  a  work  wnmgly  attributed 
to  Fr(^ret,  really  WTiften  by  Xaifceon),  Home,  1778. 
In  177'.»  lie  published  "  HaKionamenti»  sonra  I'arte  di 
gn\iTnan  ''  and  " Rjigionamento  suU'  influenza  dclla 
relinione  cnstiana  sulla  sf)cietsi  civile".  In  17H4  he 
ii»uc«l,  al.-«)  at  Ronir,  his  " Confut;uione  di  Gibbon" 
in  which  he  combats  the  thesis  of  the  En)?ii.sh  historian 
who  bl&me«  Christianit  v  for  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  it,  aa  in  the  Apology  against  Fr^ret,  lie 
shows  especially  the  bencfita  conferred  by  tbeCStristian 
teligion  on  tbe  aocial  and  political  order,  inaannich  as 
CStaatianity  is  tbe  moat  powerful  bolwaik  aguut 

^**2i*1791  appeannl  his  principal  worl^  "I  djritti  dell' 
uomo".  also  at  Rome;  this  was  evidentfar  intended 
as  a  Catholic  answer  to  the  proclamauon  of  the 

"RijihtJ^  fif  M.i.n"  made  in  France  in  1789,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  French  Revolution.  NotwithstAud- 
ing  the  hearty  reception  given  to  this  work  by  Pius  VI 
who  said,  "For  a  long  whde  rulers  have  been  asking 
quid  i.-tt  papa.  Your  book  will  teach  them  quid  cut 
■p<-)pulux'  ,  a  storm  of  criticism  and  refutation  burst 
on  the  }i<;wi  of  it^  author.  Govemmenta  took  notice 
of  it  and  (e.  g.  Piedmont)  forbade  its  circulation. 
The  controversv  continued  even  after  Spetlalicri's 
drath  In  his  Ixmk,  except  in  certain  details,  the 
tPliter  onlv  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  eiglit'centh 
eenUny  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  doctors  on  the 
poplllar  origin  of  political  sovereignty,  a  dootlino 
oomiiionly  (aufht  from  St.  Tbomaa  to  Suaiea  and 
Bdlnrmtne^  lAieh  does  not  exolude  the  Divine  origin 
oftbeiameiovereigii^.  6jpedaKeri'*tfaerieoouldnot 
prove  acceptable  to  the  ahaolutism  of  princes  and  the 
Cartosian  doctrines  then  in  vogue,  which  did  not 
adnut  the  existence  of  a  natural  moral  law  but  mmle 
all  dejjond  on  the  arbitrary  Will  of  God;  much  less 
could  it  pleas*'  the  regalist^.  On  the  other  h.ind,  it  is 
easy  to  utidi-rstaiid  how  his  tlu-ory  mi^ht  givf  risi-  to  a 
feiir  that  it  was  too  favourable  to  the  idejis  of  the 
revolutionaries.  S[x><lalieri  was  WTOngly  clainuHl  by 
the  Liberals  as  one  of  theirs,  and  if  some  of  them 
accuse  him  of  a  want  of  loyalty  when  he  wishes  to 
conciliate  democracy  and  a  Divine  sanction  of  the 
eocial  order,  it  ie  boMoae  tbey  do  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  democracy  or  of  the  saying  that  all 
autbority  oompB  from  God.  The  controversies}  about 
Spedaliflri  wen  mowed  on  the  oocaMon  of  tho  omw 
^      of     dMtb.  Shortly  befora  bto  dodtMe  bo 


completed  a  ".Storia  delle  Paludi  Pontine",  a  book 
Pius  VI  ordered  him  to  write  and  which  was  published 
by  his  intimate  friend  Nioolaij  in  the  woric  "De 
boniftoamenti  delle  tern  ptmtine"  (Romo,  1800). 
His  death  wai  attributed  to  poison;  a  modem  writer 
has  not  hesitated  to  la]r  the  blame  on  the  Jesuits, 
forgetting  that  Spedalieri'i  enemies  were  the  bitterest 
adversaries  of  the  JeeuitB. 

NicoLAi,  Laudalio  Niealai  SptiaNtri  (Rome.  17WS);  CimAU. 

Nicola  Spednlirri,  Put>bUn»la  t  ri  furmnti'rf  del  »te.  XVItl 
(Caateilo,  ISCi);  Idem,  V Anti-Sptdiihrr^  Turin,  1909);  Idem. 
Am  urimo  euttmario  d*Ua  merU  di  AT.  ^ptdalieri  (Roiim,  1809). 
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Spee,  Friedrich  von,  poet,  opponent  of  trials  for 
witchcraft,  b.  at  Kaisenrwerth  on  the  Rhine,  25  Feb* 
ruary,  1591;  d.  at  Trier,  7  .August,  1635.  On  liiiMAiiig 
his  early  education  at  Cologne,  he  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1610,  and,  after  prolonged  studies  and  ao> 
tivity  OS  O  teacher  at  Trier,  Fulda,  WUrzburg,  Speyer, 
Worna,  and  Mains,  was  ordained  priest  in  1622.  He 
became  profemor  at  the  University  of  Fkderboni  in 
1024:  from  1626  be  taught  at  Speyer.  Weed.  Trier, 
and  Cbkga^aadinMipreadMratPadenMni,  Cologne, 
and  Hildeahom.  An  attempt  to  aamarinate  him  was 
made  at  Peine  in  1629.  He  renoud  his  activity  aa 
professor  and  priest  at  Paderbom  and  later  at  Co- 
logne, and  in  163.'}  removed  to  Trier.  During  the 
storming  of  Trier  by  the  im|«  rial  forces  in  March, 
1635,  he  distinguished  liiiii.self  m  the  r  are  of  the  suffer- 
ing, and  dieil  sf>on  afterwards  I'rniti  the  results  of  an 
infection  contracte<l  in  a  hof^intal  He  wa.s  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  attractive  figures  of  the  awful  era  of 
the  Thirty  Vt  jirs'  War.  His  literary  activity  belongs 
to  the  last  years  of  his  hfe,  the  details  of  which  are 
little  known.  Two  of  his  works  were  not  published 
until  after  lus  death:  "Goldenes  Tugendbuch" 
(Golden  Book  of  Virtues),  a  book  of  devotion  highlv 

firized  by  I>>ibniz,  and  the  "Trutznachtigall",  a  col- 
cction  of  fifty  to  sixty  sacred  songs,  which,  though  not 
free  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  day » take  a  prominent 
place  among  religious  lyrics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  in  recent  times  repeatedly 
printed  and  revised.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
author  in  this  work  applied  the  metrical  principle  in- 
dciM^ndent  of  Opitz,  is  at  least  doubtful.  His  principal 
work,  through  which  he  obtained  a  well-deserve*!  and 
world-wide  reputation,  is  the  "Cautio  Criminalis", 
written  in  admirable  Latin.  It  is  an  arraigmiieiit  of 
trial  for  witchcraft,  basfnl  upon  his  own  awful  ex- 
pi  rirnics  probably  prineijially  in  Wcstplialia,  for  the 
traditional  assumption  that  ho  acted  for  a  long  time  as 
"witch  confes.sor  '  in  \\  urzt)urg  has  no  doruni(>ntary 
autiiority.  This  work  was  printed  in  1631  at  Rintein 
without  Spec's  name  or  permission,  although  he  was 
doubtlessly  widely  known  as  its  autnor.  He  does  not 
advocate  the  immediate  abohtion  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft, but  describes  in  thrilling  language  and  with  cut- 
ting sarcasm  the  horrible  abuses  in  tbe  prevailing  l^sl 
proeeedingB,  parti<wilariy  tbe  inhuman  use  of  the  rneL 
He  demands  measures  of  reform,  audi asa  new Ger* 
man  imperial  law  on  the  subject,  liability  to  damages 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  etc.,  wnich,  if  they  had  been 
conscientiously  ciirricd  out,  would  have  quiekl\  put  an 
end  to  the  perseeution  of  witches.  Many  a  gi  iH  ra- 
tion  passed  before  witch  burning  cejised  in  (iermany, 
the  classic  land  of  these  outrages;  but  at  all  events  the 
"Cautio  Crimiii.'ilis"  brought  about  its  aljolilioii  in  a 
number  of  places,  espeeially  at  Mainz,  and  le<i  the 
way  to  its  gradual  Hupj)re.ssion.  The  moral  imjjres- 
sioii  created  by  its  pubUcation  was  very  great.  Evi-n 
in  t  he  sevont«enth  eentury  a  number  of  new  editions 
and  Cicrman  translations  appeared,  Protestants  also 
eagerly  assisting  in  promoting  its  circulation.  Among 
the  members  of  .Si)ee's  order  his  treatise  seems  to  have 
UBuallv  found  a  favourable  reoeption,  although  it  was 
pubiiahed  without  official  aanctioa,  and  its  publieaF 
tioB  bd  to  »  eoneapcmdeiioe  between  the  geoeral  of 
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tfM  Jesuits,  the  provincial  of  the  order  on  the  Lowor 
Rbine,  and  Spec  himself.  The  j?encral  wished  more 
exact  information  as  to  how  the  printing  trmk  \>\:\cv 
and  expressf  d  the  suspicion  that  Spee,  even  if  he,  per- 
hap«,  aid  not  diroctly  pause it|  at loMtallowwiil^ud 
wrote  him  a  mild  rebuke. 

The  ••rlier  litcntture  m  «wiaMnted  by  CtmoAvm,  Frudrieh 
8pM  in  Frank fvTttr  ttilg*wtS»n  AmMcMnn,  V,  pt.  4  (1884), 
WDM*  Um  first  exact  analyaU  of  thp  Cautio  in  stvpn.  SinM 
tlieil  much  new  material  haa  appeared  in  the  nublicatioDs  of 
Dvnt,  DU  Slcflun0  dtr  Jtntittn  in  dtn  dtuUcKm  Heienaroe»i»*n, 
Bubliafaad  by  the  GfinMBBnllaohaft  (1900);  DilL,  rritdrieh  8p»t 
in  Sammlunt  hittorincher  BildnitM,  lecoiMi  edition  reviwd  by 
DrHB  (1901).  Valuable  art liv  bi  irn  have  api:)earrd  in  the 
HvtvnKha  Jahrbuch  drr  (!e,rmyrM Un-Aii/l  ( 1 901.)) .  3ZS  m^<). ;  ( 1  iK*.") I , 
827  iqq.   For  •  aood  bibliocni>hr  am  too  tntroduoUoD  to  the 
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Spud,  JoHM,  VmiwuBi.%  JBngliah  martyr,  exe- 
eatM  at  Duriian>,  4  Feb.,  UwS-l,  for  aaHsnng  the 

venerable  martyr  John  Boste  (q.  v.}t  lAom  he  used 
to  eeoort  from  one  Catholic  bouse  to  another.  He 

died  with  constancy,  drapising  the  mducementa  of- 
fered to  brinp  him  to  conformity.    With  him  wa« 

condcrrmid  Mrs.  Cir.'ire  Cliixton,  wife  of  William 
Claxtoii,  of  tht'  W'atcrhouHO,  in  the  jiarLsli  of  Hraiir(«- 
p<'th,  Durham,  at  wjiosc  lii)U.><e  Bcwtc  was  takon  and 
protKihly  S|)iiil  a!.«i.  She  \v(i»,  howcvor,  reprieved 
on  b<nng  found  to  be  with  child. 

ChaUiONBB,  Mitfumary  Pnrtln,  I.  no.  \00.  ml  fiuem;  PoLXKN, 

Mmtm  UKtyn  tMk-iW  (London,  iimjhj.  '.'39.  

John  B.  W'AiNBWiiiaBT. 

Spells*  See  Suraiw nnuN  • 

Spencer,  Thk  Hon.  CiEoHUE  (in  rcliKion,IaNATii;8 
OF  St.  Paul),  Passionist,  b.  at  the  Aomiralty,  Lon- 
don, 21  Dec.,  1790;  d.  at  Carstaira,  Scotland,  1  Oct.. 
1804.  He  was  the  youngeat  son  of  the  second  Earl 
Spencer  and  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Bing- 
ham. From  Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  CoUegCL  Cam- 
bridge, received  Anglican  ordcns,  13  June,  1824,  and 
became  ohaplain  to  Buhop  Blomfield  of  Chester,  and 
shortly  afterwards  reetor  of  Brington,  NcMrthampton- 
shire.  In  1830  he  became  a  Catholic  and  went  to 
Rome  for  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  being  ordained 
priest  there,  26  May,  l>v!2.  He  returned  to  Enpland 
fired  with  aeal  for  its  conversion  and  laboun^d  inces- 
Bantly  to  pmcure  the  prayers  of  Catholics  on  the  Vxm- 
tinent  for  that  intention.  From  1S.'?2  to  l.s:i9  he 
Worke<l  a.s  priest  at  \\'est  iirornwirh,  l)uildiiiK  the 
church  at  hia  own  cost;  theu  he  was  profes.s4^r  at  (_>»- 
c<jtt  till  18-16,  when  he  entered  the  Passionist  novitiate. 
Ho  wa»  profn88cd  at  Aston  Hall  in  Januar)',  1H48.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  arduous  missionary  labours 
as  a  true  apo(<tle  for  the  ooDversioa  of  England.  He 
translated  the  life  of  Blessed  FMl  of  the  OnwB  (Lon- 
don, 18G0)  and  published  many  siTmons. 

A  Short  Account  oj  the  Contrr^inn  u/  Iht'  Hurt,  ^lu/l  Rez,  U.  Sjwn- 


C,  wntteo  by  himMU  (Catb.  Inat,  Tracta,  Loodoo,  no  Uato) ; 
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Spezuer,  Johk  (alias  UATi-urn:  and  TrRRWurr), 
b.  in  Lincolnshire,  1601;  d.  at  Grafton,  1071.  He 
was  converted  while  a  student  at  Cambridne,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1627.  After  having  pro- 
fessed moral  theolofnr  at  Li6ge,  1642.  and  also  having 
aanred  the  arduous  '^Camp  Mission",  he  returned  to 
England  and  partook,  Whitsuntide,  16S7,  in  a  ooofer* 
encc,  much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  with  two  Angliean 
divines,  Dr.  Peter  Gunning  and  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
afterward  Bi.shops  of  Ely  and  Chester.    All  the  dis- 

i)Uta!if,'<.  including  Spenser's  Catholic  colleague,  Dr. 
lohn  Leiilhall,  M.I).,  were  Cambriilgi*  men,  and  may 
have  known  one  another.  An  account  of  the  confer- 
ence was  puljlisheil  in  Paris,  Ki.'jS,  under  the  title, 
"Schism  Lnmasked  probably  by  Spenser.  He  also 
wnrta:  "piiirty-SizlQpMtiaiiapcoiiouiidiedtotheDoo- 


tora of  the Rcformcii  Keligion"  (Pari.'?,  Ifi.'iT);  "Scrip- 
ture Mistaken"  (Ijondon,  IfifiO);  and  otlier  books 
which  won  him  a  high  name  as  a  cont  ro\ crHiali.-it .  .\t 
the  time  of  death  he  was  chaplain  to  tJie  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury. 

FoLKT,  Rei-anU  nftht  Enaiitk  Pnninet,  S.J.  (ISM).  II.  IM; 
GttJM.  AM.  IKM.  As.  CMw  a.  T. 

J.  H.  "POUXH. 

Spansv,  WiLUAif.  TtennuBLs,  EngjBdi  martyr, 
b.  at  Ghimum,  YorKshire;  executed  at  York,  24 
September.  1589.  His  maternal  uncle,  William  Horn, 
who  signen  for  the  Rectory  of  C'omwell,  Oxfordshire, 
in  1669,  sent  him  in  1573  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  ho  became  Fellow  in  l.')71)  and  M.,\.  in  1.580. 
There,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  ( jitholici.sm,  he  uaoii 
his  position  to  inihn'uco  his  pupils  in  that  direction; 
but  he  delayed  hi.s  rcf^oMciliation  till  1,582,  when, 
with  four  other  Trinity  men  (John  Appletrec,  B.A., 
alreiuly  a  priest;  William  Warford,  M.A.  and  Fellow, 
afterwards  a  Ji-suit;  .\nthony  Shirley,  M.A.  and  Fel- 
low, aft<?rwartis  a  priest ;  and  John  Fixer,  B.A.,  after- 
waras  a  priest),  he  embarked  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  landed  near  Cherbouig,  arriving  at  Reims,  2 
November.  Received  into  tbsCSnirdi  five  days  later, 
he  was  ordiuned  sub-deaoon  and  deaoon  at  Laon  hr 
the  bishop,  Valentine  Dou^ai,  7  '"^ 
priest  at  Rams  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  Guise, 
24  September,  and  was  sent  on  the  mianon  29  Augtist, 
1584.  He  effected  the  reconciliation  of  hi?  parents 
and  his  uncle  (the  latter  was  living  u  Catholic 
priest  in  1593),  and  afterwards  voluntarily  immured 
himself  in  York  Castle  to  help  the  prisoners  there. 
He  was  condemn^  under  27  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  merely  for 
being  a  priest.  With  him  RufTered  a  layman,  Robert 
Hardesty,  who  htui  given  liini  shelter. 

POLLMM,  Acta  oi  tht  Bneli4k  Martyrt  (London.  ISOl),  273-<8: 
SiiSlM  JCwIvrt  IM^i«0»  (LiMiclaa,  IMS).  34.  35:  Knox. 
Omov  DMTwt  (LondOD,  1878);  too,  far  Williain  Horn,  m 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 

SpeTor,  Diocese  of  (Spika).  in  IJavaria.  The 
city  dates  back  to  the  strongholo  of  Noviomag\is,  in 
the  territory  of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Ncmctes,  on 
the  left  baoJc  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
Roman  municipality  (Cstoito  Nemelum)  developed 
out  of  this 
stronghold;  in 
451  toe  mnnidk 
pality  was  en- 
tirely destroyed 
by  Attila.  From 
it^j  ashes  arose  a 
new  city,  Spira 
orSpeyer.  Chris- 
tianity found  en- 
trance into  the 
city  in  the  tune 
of  the  Romans. 
Tlic  first  bishop, 
Jcs.se  (Jessius), 
is  mentioned  in 
the  Act.s  of  the 
Synods  of  Sar- 
dica(343)andof 

Cologne  (346).  but  Uilbirtoricity  is  not  quite  f 
On  we  other  band  there  is  positive  proof  of  Bishop 
Hilderich  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Paris  held  in  614. 
Since  liis  episcopate  the  .succession  of  bishops  h;i.s  Imm-u 
unbroken.  In  748  Speyer  wa.s  made  sufTragan  of 
Mainz;  and  in  1030  the  first  stont>  of  the  present 
Romanesque  (Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  w;i.s  laid;  it  w:ts 
intciidcil  to  be  the  mausolcmn  of  thi-  Sali.in  eni- 
nerors.  In  the  at  niggle  over  iiucstitures,  Bishops 
lluzniann  (1073--5K)  and  .lohaim  1  (l()fH>-l KM)  up- 
held the  Emperor  Henry  IV  and  died  under  Um  baa 
of  the  Ouirob.  In  1146  St.  Bomaid  preMbed  the 
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Crusftde  at  Speycr  and  won  King  Conrad  III  to  the 
cause.  B<!8i(lc8  the  four  Stiliiin  emperors,  Philip  of 
Swabia,  Rudolph  of  Hahsburn,  and  the  rival  kinns, 
Adolph  of  Nassau  and  Albert  of  Austria,  arc  also 
burind  in  the  cathcilral.  A  lay  brotherhood,  the 
Twelve  Brothers  of  Prayer,  praye<l  without  intermis- 
sion in  the  cathedral,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
these  kings.  Among  the  later  bishops  Matthias  of 
Ramung  (1464-78)  should  be  C8i)ecially  mentioned 
for  his  reforming  the  clergy  and  people,  and  bringing 
new  life  into  the  diocese. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  several  Diets  were 
held  at  Speyer,  the  most  important  being  in  1526  and 
1529.  In  1 526  the  condition  of  political  affairs  enabled 
the  Protestants  to  secure  the  relatively  favourable  de- 
cision that  each  constituent  state  should  act  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matteni  contained  in  the  Eklict  of  Worms 
(1521)  as  it  could  an-   


The  Cathedral.  .'^I'ErfcK 
BcKun  in  1030:  desilroy«i  by  Frrncb  Koldirrj'  in  1794;  restored  in  tb« 
XIX  Century 


Bwer  to  God  and  the 
emperor.  But  the 
action  taken  in  1529 
was  more  decided: 
the  Edict  of  Worma 
was  to  be  executed, 
and  the  ecclesiastical 
innovations  were  to 
be  abolished.  Against 
this  the  Evang(>iical 
constituents  pro- 
tested. Bv  the  Ref- 
ormation the  dioceee 
loflt  two  thirds  of  its 
churches  and  bene- 
fices. Bishop  Eber- 
hard  von  Dienhcim 
(1581-1010)  sought 
to  introduce  the  re- 
forms ordered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in 
the  remaining  terri- 
tory. The  gains  tem- 
porarily acquired 
during  the  Thirty 
Years  War  were  nearly  ail  lost  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wiwtphalia  (1648).  The  diocese  sulTcred  greatly  dur- 
ing the  predatory  ware  of  I/ouis  XIV  of  France,  and 
in  16S9  the  city  and  cathedral  were  burned.  In  175)4 
the  cathedral,  which  had  been  restored  at  great  ex- 
pense, was  once  more  ravaged  by  the  lawU'ss  soMicry 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  ISOl  that  part  of  the 
diocese  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  hmi  to  be  ce<ied 
to  Mainz;  in  1815  the  diocese  was  assigned  t«  Bavaria; 
in  1817  it  received  now  boundaries  m  the  Bavarian 
Concordat  and  was  made  suffragan  of  the  new  metro- 
poUtan  Biunberg.  By  the  lilM-rality  of  King  Ivouis  I 
of  Bavaria,  the  cathe<lnil  was  suitably  uecoratwl 
(1S46-53),  the  frescoes  being  done  by  Schraudolph. 
The  area  of  the  diocese  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  Dr.  Michael 
Faulhaber,  formerly  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Stntsburg,  was  ap|M)inte<i  bLshop  in  1910.  The  dio- 
CCH(!  has  12  deaneries,  235  parishes,  6  curacies,  86 
chaplaincies  and  vicarships,  377  »cH;ular  clergy,  and 
10  regtilar  clcrgj*.  The  (Catholic  population  is  413,- 
4H1;  the  l*rotc«tant  population  is  about  fiOO.OtX). 
Tlie  diocese  has  also  1  Dominican  m«)na.stery  (Ogger- 
shrim),  1  Capuchin  monastery  (.St.  Ingbcrt),  and  100 
hoa-^-s  for  nuns. 

Remuno.  (inch,  lirr  Burknfr  tu  Spri/tr  nrbwt  Vrkumtrnhueh 
(4  vols.,  Maim.  l.S.52-51):  Idcu,  Srurrr  (Irnrh.  lirr  Binfhafr  tu 
Spf-jrr  (Hiwyer.  IW17):  Oeimhki.,  Drr  Kattenium  tu  Sprier,  I-III 
(.SluQS,  Zodod.,  Cologne.  ISTfi). 

Klbut.ns  IvUffler. 

Speyer,  Joha>w  and  Wendkun  vox,  German 
printers  in  Venire  from  146S  to  1477.  'ITiey  were 
among  the  first  of  those  who,  after  1462,  left  Mainz 
for  Italy  to  introduce  there  the  art  of  printing  books. 


We  have  scant  knowle<lge  of  their  lives.  They  came 
originally  fn)m  S|)eyer  (rapitui  of  the  Bavarian  pa- 
latinate). Early  in  LitMMH  Johann  api>ears  in  ^IainJl 
as  a  "goldsmith" — it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  he 
learned  the  art  of  printing  books.  In  14t5S,  with  his 
wife,  children,  .ind  brother  Wendelin,  he  set  out  for 
Venice.  The  establishment  of  their  printing  house, 
the  first  in  Venice,  took  place  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  The  Venetian  Senate  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Johann,  and  granted  him  a  full 
monopoly  of  printing  for  five  years.  His  first  book, 
Cicero's  "Epustoln>  ad  familiaros",  appeared  in  1469. 
During  the  printing  of  Augustine's  "De  Civitate 
Dei"  (1470)  Johann  died,  and  Wendelin  completed 
it.  The  latt4T  assumed  control  of  the  business  after 
the  death  of  Johann  and  carried  it  on  successfully  until 
1477.    About  1472  he  associated  with  him  the  (jcr- 

man  printer,  Johann 


von  Together 
they  issued  seven 
works.  Bcaidoj*  their 
great  skill  as  printers, 
tneir  extraordinary 
industry  is  worthy  of 
note.  Before  Johann 
die<l,  four  peat  works 
had  been  issued :  two 
editions  of  Cicero; 
Pliny;  and  one  vol- 
ume of  Livy.  The 
"De  Civitate  Dei" 
had  been  begun. 
Within  seven  months 
eight  hundred  vol- 
umes were  printed. 

From  1470  to  1477 
Wendelin  issued  over 
seventy  gn-at  works 
(Italian  and  Roman 
classics.  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  jurists, 
etc.).  Johann  printed 
in  an  antique  t>'p« 
modelled  after  the  best  Italian  manuscript  \^Tit- 
ing,  beautiful,  and  carefully  cut.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  tne  later  antique  type,  which  deten- 
orated  through  desire  to  save  space,  and  it  is 
almost  equal  to  the  beautiful  type  of  Jenson.  Jo- 
hann's  clear  type  and  his  entire  technical  execution 
are  surprisingly  perftKit.  In  addition  t<i  this  first 
type,  Wendelin  use<l  five  newly  cut  types  of  exquis- 
ite workinan-ship,  among  them  three  slender  Gothic 
models,  probably  re<luced  to  save  space.  Ilis  work 
showed  the  .same  correctness  of  text,  beauty  of  print- 
ing, and  evenness  that  hiwi  characterized  Johann's. 
The  latter  wiis  the  first  printer  to  number  the  leaves 
with  Arabic  figures,  ami  was  also  the  first  who  used  the 
colon  and  interrogation  iK)int.  In  Wemlelin's  books 
appeared  for  the  first  time  the  so  called  catch-words 
{k. ustotien) ,  that  Ls  to  say  he  print<>d  on  the  lower 
margin  of  each  (»age  the  first  wonl  of  the  page  following. 

Dr.Nig,  .Suffragxum  pro  J.  tie  Spira  (Vienna,  171)4);  linuwN, 
Vntftian  Printing  Preti  (I/ondon.  IXSM);  OnoaMIa,  Art  de  I'im- 
prtmrrifi  Vmite  fWrilw,  IS!).'>-<>):  Habtwiq  and  oniciui. 
trhri/t  turn  SOU  jChr.  iitburtetagt  von  Johann  Gutmlxrg  (Maim, 
lUUU),  342. 

ilEINKICU  W.  WaLLAU. 

Spillmann,  Joseph,  author,  b. at  Zug,  Switzerland, 
22  April,  1S42;  d.  at  Luxemburg,  20  Febniar>',  1905. 
He  attended  the  prijnftr\'  s<'liool  and  ^ifmntisium  of  his 
native  town,  but  fcihU-  health  neces.sitat«Nl  his  leaving 
his  studies  and  devoting  himself  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness. At  the  age  of  si.xtwn  he  n'jiumed  his  internipted 
studies  at  the  Jesuit  <ollege  of  Fcldkirrh.  Having 
cntenil  thcFcsuit  novitiate  at  Gorheim  (1S62),  he  was 
.sent,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870),  to 
France,  to  nurse  the  sick.    Two  years  later,  when  his 
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order  waa  banished  from  Oermany,  he  went  to  England 
to  complete  his  th«>olo|?icid  studies,  and  in  1874  wiw 
ordainwi  pricHt.  The  life  work  of  Spilhnani.,  .\  lio  had 
alrea^iv  shown  his  jx)etical  gift  in  his  contributions  to 
"  Der  llausfrcutid  '  (n  ivilcndar  published  by  Father 
i'uchtlur  tu  1872),  was  dearly  marked  out  for  him. 
He  was  appointed  collaborator  on  the  "Stinuncn  aus 
Maria-Laach"  (founded  in  1871)  and  the  "Katbo- 
lische  Missionen"  (founded  in  1873). 

SpiUmann's  fruitful  literary  activity  resulted  chiefly 
from  his  connexion  with  these  periodicals,  espe- 
cklly  tlM  "KalholiMdie  MinoiMn'',  which  he  edited 
from  1880  to  180O.  Fraoi  foB  "BdlagMi  flir  dw 
Ju^cnd  "  grew  seven  portly  volumes  of  "  Rcisobilder  ", 
while  twenty-one  booklets,  "Aus  femen  Landem". 
owe  their  ongin  to  the  same  source;  these  consisted  of 
edifying  and  tastefully  illustrated  stories  for  the  young, 
with  whom  they  have  herome  favourites,  as  the  nu- 
merous editions  !iii<l  transl,iti<ins  prove.  His  compre- 
hensive "Gcschiohte  der  Katholikenverfolgung  in 
England  von  l.'j.'5,'>-ir).Sl "  began  with  artieles  in  the 
"Stimmen  aus  Maria-I„aach ",  wu.'i  cttntinued  in  the 
supplements  to  this  pcnodieal,  and  was  oompleti'<!  in 
five  large  volumes.  For  the  ralendaTj  the  "Hnu.s- 
freund  ,  which  was  fpven  up  in  1881,  Spdlmann  wrote 
many  stories;  these  were  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title  "Wolkcnund  Sonnenscbein",  eight  pretty  stories 
for  the  young  which  have  been  frequently  republished 
and  tnailateid  into  other  '*"e"°C—  apUhnann  abo 
wrote  seven  longer  romances,  the  fint  (Dia  Wonder* 
blume  von  Woxmdon)  appearing  in  1893;  and  the  last 
(Der  tfchwarzc  Schumacher)  ten  years  later;  they  are 
written  in  the  stvle  of  his  favourite  authors,  Sir  \Valt4  r 
8oott  and  Charfes  Dickens.  An  eighth  romance  wa.s 
sketched,  but  a  seri OILS  illness  prevcnte<i  it.s  comple- 
tion. SpiUmann's  importance  arises  chiefly  from  hi.'< 
works  for  the  \  oung. 

lo  addition  to  die  neerologiM  in  vkriout  newiip&t  <  rn  u  1 1 1  iK-riuU- 
iHdh  ■*•  tUvmauanm  aUmmm  «m  MaHa  /  Lxuc, 
i-aa. 

N.  HcuiiU). 

Spina,  A1.PON8O  DB*  SpAoiflh  Franciscan,  date  of 
birth  uokao wn ;  d.  iboilt  14S'1.  A  convert  from  Juda- 
iBBi,  he  was  for  many  ymn  aimerior  of  the  house  of 
•tUoJeeof  the  Friars  MOW  At  fluimanca,  and  in  1491 
mm  created  Bishop  of  Thcrmopyla  in  Greece.  He 
waa  a  man  of  great  learning  and  attained  condderabk 
renownasaiveachier,  buthiachief  title  to  lame  ia  the 
work  entitled  "FVMtaUtiuin  Fldd"  wineh  Mariana 
(lib.  XXII  "Dc  rebus  Hispan.",  c.  xlvi)  describes  as 
"opus  eruditum,  splendido  tituio,  voce  harbara,  et 
■  li  ;narum  re  rum  engnitione  jinrsiaiiti".  A.s  ap- 
uears  from  the  text,  this  work  waa  written  ii»  145y, 
but  it  was  added  to  by  the  author  at  different  times 
up  to  the  year  14,S.'i.  Tlip  first  <*tlitioii  wa.s  is^iied 
arwtut  lltVl-Tti:  the  edition  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  14H5  begins  thus:  "Incipit  prohemium  Fortalitii 
Fidei  oonscriptum  per  auendam  Doctorem  exiiuium 
ordinis  minorura  anno  M(>CC(^L1X  in  partibus  occi- 
dentis."  The  fact  that  the  "Fortalitium  Fidei"  ap- 
peared anonymously  gave  rise  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  authorship.  The  reason  why  the 
work  is  included  in  the  "Scriptorea  O.P."  is  that  one 
edition  of  it  app4>ared  under  tJM  ailiq>ices  of  Gulielinus 
Totani,  O.  P..  for  its  author  wa«  undoubtedly  a  Fran- 
daean,  aa  Eohaid  himadf  notca  (Script.  Ord.  Praed., 
ed.  1721, 11^  61),  and  aMMkm  aehdars  are  practically 
unanimous  matfributinK  it  to  Alfonso  deBpina.  The 
"Fortalitium  Fidei"  deals  with  the  different  kinds  of 
armour  to  be  used  by  preachers  and  others  in  their 
warfare  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  if?  flivid^sl  into  five  books,  the  lirsi  direeted  against 
t!i  .  V,  lio  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  second 
a^'  iiii^i  heretics,  the  third  against  the  Jews,  ami  the 
fnii'i  \,  i/aitist  the  Moliarnmedans,  while  the  hfth  book 
treats  of  the  battle  to  be  waged  against  the  Gates  of 
HelL  In  this  last  book  the  author  dwelb  at  kngth 


upon  the  demons  and  their  hatred  of  men,  the  j  f  w  rrs 
they  have  over  men  and  the  diminution  of  these 
powers,  owing  to  the  victory  of  Christ  on  the  GmnM^ 
the  final  oondition  of  the  demons,  etc. 

Besides  the  "FortaUtium",  Alfou.so  de  Spina  pul>- 
lisfaed  at  least  three  other  works:  il)  Hermones  dc 
Nomine  Jem  Vigintiduos,  issuinl  al^ut  1454  (errone- 
ously confounded  with  the  "FortaUtium"  by  Oudin); 
(2)  "Sermones  plurcs  de  excdientia  nostne  fidei". 
])reaehed  in  1459;  (3)  a  treatise  on  fortune,  dedicated 
to  .lohn.  King  of  Castile  (1404-54). 

Wabbivo,  .4nfirtf.-«  minrmm,  n<l  nn.  tf^t,  XXXI;  IssM, 
ScripUrrrf  ord.  mm.  iKomc,  I'jOfil,  1-1 ;  .Su\ha1-F.\,  Sufiptrmrnlum, 

pt.  I  (Rone.  1906).  29-30;  HintrKm  SomcnHatnr.  II  <1006), 
lOlA. 


Paschal  Robinson. 


Spina,  BAB-njw)MMKt),  Scholastic  theologian,  b. 
at  Pisa  about  147.5;  d.  at  Home,  1546.  He  joined 
the  Dominican  Order  at  Pisa  al>oiit  1494.  Having 
taught  for  many  ye.ars  in  the  schools  of  his  order, 
he  was  ttjipointed  (I,">3())  by  th<:  \'enetiati  Senate  to 
the  chair  of  theologj-  at  l'adu.a.  He  wiu"*  .also  for  a 
time  aocius  of  the  master-general  ot  his  order,  and 
prior  provincial  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  July,  1542,  he 
was  noade  Master  of  the  8acrod  Palace  by  Paul  III, 
and  during  the  four  years  that  ho  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  he  rendered  great  services  to  tlie  Holy 
Sec  and  to  the  Fathers  of  Uio  Ckiuncil  of  Trent, 
BMding  mua  difficult  and  mooted  questions.  From 
the  year  1518  Spina  waa  engaged  m  a  heated  eon- 
troTersy  with  his  famous  confrere,  Cardinal  Cawtan. 
Still  more  harsh  was  his  opposition  to  Ambrosn 
Catharinus,  wliom  he  denounced  as  guilty  of  hert^sy 
to  Patil  111  alwut  the  begimiing  of  the  year  ir)4<i. 
The  most  iin|iortant  of  Spina's  works  are;  "Tutela 
Veritatis  (ie  Immortalitate  Anima>  contra  I'etrum 
I'l  ii.[K)na(ium"  and  "  I'higelKim  in  I'rt^ts  Libros 
Ajxilogia)  I'omjionatii  dc  Immur».»Ut»le  Animse", 
hoih  published  in  1518.  Of  special  interest  are  also 
"Trartntus  de  Stringibus  et  Lamiis"  (Venice,  1523), 
and  "A|K)l()gi;e  Tres  advcrsus  Joann.  Franc.  Pon- 
sinibium  Juris|»cntum"  (\'^enicc,  1525).  These  last 
two  works  were  also  published  at  Rome  in  1576.  In 
his  treatise  "Dc  C^onoeptione  B.  Marin  Virg." 
(Venice,  1533),  Spina  opposed  ^e  doctrine  of  Vb» 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Alta  T  Awtoma.  Monumirilti  Dumininina:  frro  imruir.  ,v»n- 
«taC.  (LoBvi*.  MCg).  4  mk:  EcaASI).  Scrtft.  Ord.  Prod.,  II. 


Chas.  J.  Callan. 

Splnola,  CiinisTdi'HKR  Rotas  DE,  Bishop  of  Wiener- 
Xeust.-Mlf,  b.  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  near  Itoei^ 
mond  in  (.Jelderlaiid  in  lt)24>;  d.  at  Wiener-Neustadt. 
12  March^  Kducatrd  at  Cologne,  he  entered 

the  Franeiscan  Order  at  that  place  and  for  some  time 
taught  philosophy  and  theology.  (Joing  to  Spain,  he 
was  maiile  provincial  of  his  order,  and  in  KUil  accom- 
naniiKl  Margaret  'J'heresa.  the  lirst  wife  of  EniisTor 
Leopold  I,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  one  of  the  em- 
peror's influential  diplomats.  He  was  appointed  titu- 
lar Qtshop.of  Knin  m  Dalmatiain  1668  and  Bishop 
of  Wiener-Neustadt,  19  January,  1688.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  bring  about  a  reunion  between  Protes- 
tants and  the  Catholic  Church  he  had  the  support 
of  Leopi^  I.  His  n^tiations  with  wdl-kniowii 
PMtartaittt  theokniana,  such  as  Mdaaua,  OsUistua^ 
Leibnis.  etc.,  ana  vanous  Protestant  courts,  espo- 
cially  Hanover  and  Brandenburg,  were  enoouraged  oy 
Innocent  XI,  and  in  1683  Ie<l  to  a  conference  of 
IV>tpHiant  theoloKianft  to  whom  Spinola  submitted 
his  pl.an  of  reunion.  The  plan  w;us  apparently  ap- 
provetl  by  the  Pn)te>tatit  t)ii-oIc)^'iaiis,  but  French 
influence  and  Spitiola's  too  liberal  ("oncessions  in- 
ducc<l  Innocent  XI  to  t.ike  no  action.  On  20 
March,  Ki'.U,  the  eTiiiK'n)r  ap|M)liited  Spinola  com- 
missary-general of  the  movement  for  ecclesiasticsl 
4    _  »   .-s- ■      The  "* 
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1m  DOW  nuMb  to  Um  Pkotestaots  of 
AuRtri^-Huiuniy,  aoeh  m  Oonununion  under  both 
species,  fireeaom  for  prieBtfl  to  marry,  Mu>  in  the 
German  langua^  and  suspension  of  the  Tridentine 
decrees  untu  a  new  councu  was  held,  woe  rejected 
by  Rome. 

LANDwmm.  Spimeta*  IMmubMtribiMMi      Jlwimlwityii  tn 

Marki^hr  F.TrtrftHnern.  XX  (Berlin,  188^;  KlBSL,  Dor  FritdefU- 
pliir\  'iti  I.ribi\i  cur  \S\eiierteTnnioutif  diT  gttrennien  chrUUielun 
AircA«n  (Pwiarbom.  1904);  KMOmia  in  Alio.  Dndtht  Biog.. 

Michael  Ott. 

Spinoza  (d'Espinosa,  Despinoza),  Benedict,  b. 
at  Amsterdam,  24  Nov.,  1632;  d.  at  The  Uague,  21 
Feb.,  1677.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  Jewijsh  mer- 
chants of  mf;<iLr,it<'  nn  uns,  and  was  oripnally  called 
Banirh,  fi  namr  th  ti  hr'  Inter  trnnsl.'jtod  mto  its  Latin 

('<iuiva!i'nt  Bene- 
li(  t.  Hia  father's 
name  was  Mi- 
chael, his  mother. 
.Michael's  second 
vif«,  was  called 
ilsna  Debora. 
In  1641  Michael 
itiarricd  a  third 
wifi'  who  w.a.s 
named  llostor  dc 
Ivspinostt.  The 
r  uiiily  probably 
111  1  some  con- 
iicxiuri  with  the 
little  town  of  Es- 
pino  in  Spanish 
(lulicia,  and  with 
the  celebrated 
Marrano  family 
there  called  Ea> 
ninoaa.  (The 
Nlarranoe  were 
Spaniah  Jewa 
compelled  to  eon- 
form  outwardly 
to  Chri.stianity.) 
Baruch  attraot^l  attention  in  the  ."^chool  for  I'or- 
tUfO'*^  Jews  at  .\in.sterdani  by  hi.s  talent.**  and 
appticatiuQ  to  .study.  He  made  ra[>id  nronre.sf*  in 
H^rew  and  thr  study  of  the  Talnuin,  and  hi-s 
teachers,  especially  Ilabbi  Saul  Ijevi  Morteira,  had 
the  ureiitest  hopes  of  hiis  future.  It  was  intended 
that  should  become  a  rabbi.  The  subtle  methods 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud  undoubtedly  trained 
his  intellect  and  led  it  particularly  to  leaaoning  by 
analogy.  TIm moral  teachingof  the  Haoada  had  a 
mat  and  permanent  influence  upon  us  code  of 
llvaigi  Ebiwever,  the  difficulties  m  regard  to  the 
Saiuliiwa,  which  he  deduced  from  wMt  he  read, 
madn  n  atronger  fanpienalon  npon  hfan  tbui  thrir 
aolutioas.  Thus  he  was  a  troublesome  and  critical 
papQ,  althouRh  at  the  same  time  a  modent  one.  He 
read  and  flcspLsed  the  C.iViali.'^ts;  1,  f  t  tniccs  of  their 
mfloence  are  nwognizahle  in  hi.s  philosojihy;  mention 
should  here  be  particularly  made  of  the  hook  called 
"Zohar"  and  of  Herrcra'rt  work  "Porta  cali".  He 
8tu«lie<l  indu.strioualy  the  .Jewish  ^Titers  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  especially  Maiiuoiiides,  Gersonides. 
(jha-sdai  Kresk;i.s,  and  Ilui  Ivsra,  and  later  adopted 
much  from  them.  The  writings  of  the  Arabian 
philoH<iph<T  .\l  Farabiand  of  bis  commentator  Ismail 
show  sulking  stmilaritiee,  even  in  the  smallest  details, 
with  tliB  latiar  qvlenk  of  Spinosa.  There  are  also 
dear  evideneea  of  connexion  between  the  atraan 
woifc  of  Ibn  Tofafl,  the  story  of  "Hai  Ibn  Joktra*, 
and  theMoetptions  of  Spinoaa. 

About  1651  Spinosa,  unabk  to  see  his  way  dearly, 
seems  for  a  short  time  to  have  abandoned  met^hysi- 
oal  stwUce,  and  to  have  fought  a  hard  battle  with  his 


Even  at  this  time  he  waa  locked  Upon  irftt 
by  orthodox  Jews.  He  now  devoted  him- 
'to  the  natural  philoaophy  of  Descartes.  Coming 
back  in  this  way  to  metaph>'sic8,  he  completely  over- 
came the  scepticism,  and,  resiiminn  his  first  studies, 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  hi.s  new  Hystetn.  The 
philosophy  of  Descartes  aided  him  in  rcea.sting  the 
notion.s  which  he  ha<i  previously  arquirod.  After 
the  death  of  hi.s  father  in  H).")4,  S|)inoza  wii.s  almost 
completely  ciuit  off  by  hi.s  faniily  and,  having  no 
means,  taupht  in  the  private  Humanistic  school  of 
the  e.x-Jeauit  and  freethinker  Franz  van  den  Enden. 
Here  he  perfected  himself  in  Latin  and  continued  bis 
philosophical  investigations  by  the  study  of  St. 
Augustme,  the  Stoics,  Scholasticism  (in  a  somewhat 
superficial  manner),  the  phikwophy  of  the  Renaissance 
and  that  of  acme  modern  writers,  especially  of  Hobbea. 
His  later  pqr^ology  diowa  extraordinary  dmifaiTitifla 
with  the  teadiiiy  of  Marcus  Marci  and  of  Gliason. 

Spinosa  now  frequented  almost  exclusively  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  i.  e.  of  the  free-thinking  sort,  and 
especially  of  Meimonites.  His  lifelong  friendships,  as 
known  from  his  letters,  date  in  part  from  thi.s  pt^riod. 
In  Id.")*)  he  was  fornutllv  expelled  from  the  Jewish 
community  and  stxyn  afterwards  from  .\m.sterdam. 
A  wiinewliat  legendary  attack  upon  his  hfe  is  .said  to 
have  been  made  about  thi.s  time.  He  never  bee^tme  a 
Christian.  He  now  b<*Kan  to  dictate  in  Latin  some  of 
the  principle:*  of  his  philosophy  to  a  c<)mpany  of  pupils 
at  (iuderkerk  near  Amstcniam.  A  Dutch  translation 
of  this  ilictation  exists  in  two  manuscripts  which  were 
discovered  in  18.53  and  1801  by  Friedrich  MuUer,  a 
Dutch  bookseller.  The  translation  as  found  in  these 
manuaoriptB  had  been  largely  revised,  had  notes  that 
were  traceable,  however,  to  Spinoza  himself,  and  bad 
been  somewhat  unskilfully  handled  by  an  editor. 
Smoe  the  discovery  the  manuscripts  have  been  pub- 
lished a  number  of  tiroes  both  in  the  OTign 


textaad 

in  translatkMu.  The  charaeteristiea  of  the  later  svb- 

tem  of  the  "Ethics"  are  evident  in  this  "Korte  Ver- 
handeling  van  God,  de  Mensch,  en  dcssclos  Wel- 
stand  ".  But  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  one  and  only 
Divine  substance,  nor  the  higher  unity  of  "exten- 
sion" and  "thoufrht  '"  in  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  nor 
the  instinct  of  .seil'-j)re.siTvation,  i.s  clearly  expresfied  in 
it.  Si>ino7..i,  obliged  to  wek  some  other  means  of 
supiK>rt,  became  a  very  skilful  ^ntider  of  leti-ses;  his 
w<)rK  coinrnan<le<i  go<id  prices  Ahout  IfUif)  he  re- 
tired to  the  village  of  Hijn.sburg  near  Leyden.  The 
little  house  in  which  he  lived  st  ill  stands,  and  has  been 
bought  by  admirers  of  the  philo.wpher;  it  contains  a 
fine  library.  Here  Spinoza  devoted  bimsdf  tO  ft  ro- 
visionof  the  "Korte  Verhandcling"  which  was  never 
comideted.  The  result  of  these  labours  was  an  im^ 
portent  unfinished  treatiae  "De  intellectus  emenda- 
tione",  with  preparationa  for  his  great  work,  the 
"Ethics",  and  the  devdopment  of  the  "geomebical 
method".  While  at  Rijnaburg  he  was  greatly  sttm- 
ulated  in  his  work  by  the  reports  of  the  lectures  of  the 
profe8!«ors  of  philosophy  of  Leyden  (among  whom 
sho'ild  he  inrluded  (  leuHncx),  which  were  brought  to 
him  by  students  of  the  university.  While  at  this  vil- 
lage he  al.so  became  .acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Sten.sen,  anrl  had  here  a  pupil  naincfl  CfLsearius,  whom 
he  inst rut  ted  in  the  Cartesian  [)hilosophy.  In  ItiG^ 
Spinoza  published  a  Ixyok  under  ius  own  name  cjdied 
"Renati  des  Cartes  principinruin  philosophia-  Pars  I 
et  II,  more  geontetrioo  deinon.strata!",  and  a  .supple- 
ment to  this  under  the  title,  "Cogitata  metaphvsica". 
The  work  does  not  give  Spinoza's  own  philosophy,  but 
glimpses  of  his  views  may  be  found  in  it. 

\N'hile  at  Rijnsburg  Spino/a  also  taught  by  oorre- 
opondenoe  some  young  friend.s  at  .\mstcrdam  who  had 
foimed  a  Spinosa  club.  In  the  spring  of  1663  he 
moved  to  Voorberg,  near  The  Hai^e.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  scholars  and  statesmen  mereaeed.  He  waa 
witty,  was  esteemed  as  a  great  Bifaiiaal  eritk  and 
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mathematidaii,  and  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
finepditioalBenBc.  Jan  de  Witt  and  vaa  fieunin^ 
bdd  him  in  high  regard.  Huygeu  intararted  huiH 
aelf  in  Spinoza's  lenties.   Great  expectatioM  mn  «s* 

frcflsed  of  hid  philnemphy  by  Hdnrich  OWenburg  of 
iretnen,  who  hiul  visited  Spinoza  at  Rijnsbur^  and 
now,  in  connexion  with  Robert  Boyle,  was  active  in 
London  as  the  .serretjvrj'  of  the  Royal  S'icii'ty,  and  hy 
the  leanifNl  Ludwig  Nleycr.  While  hving  at  V'oor- 
burg  .Si)inoza  worked  hiird  on  a  lengthy  treatise  to 
which  he  later  (javc  the  title  of  "Tractatiis  theologii-o- 
pohticus".  Hr  dn  w  hirgely  for  this  work  from  the 
Arabian  and  Jewish  philosoi)hv  of  religion  and  from 
the  old  rabbinical  exegesis,  but  his  main  wjurcca 
were  early,  little-known  Jewish  hen  ties  .md  obscure 
Christian  writers  (rfhlsomi  time,  es]..  ( ially  Peyrere's 
"Systema  theologieum  ex  Pr  i  iidumit-iirum  hjrpo> 
thesi"  (lli'w).  Spinoza's  j*  !  i  i!  views  were  Ungdy 
inspired  by  Jan  dc  Witt  and  ius  friends;  the  tame 
opinionB  are  to  be  found  in  the  writ&i|i  of  other 
Dutch  political  writers  of  the  same  perioOt  e.  g.  van 
Hove.  Spinoza,  however,  in  publishing  h»  treatise, 
had  special  ainus  in  view.  It  was  intended  to  estab- 
lish and  enlarge  the  ecclcsiastieal  and  p>Iitical  princi- 
ples of  Jan  dc  Witt  and  at  the  same  time  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  publication  of  his  own  philosophy.  .\c- 
cording  to  Spinoza  the  Holy  .Scri])lures  of  the  Old 
Testaiiieiit  are  not  without  error  and  are  not  insj)ired 
in  the  strict  sense.  They  do  not  te.vh  us  with  cer- 
tainty lus  to  the  natun-  of  Cio<i  ami  His  characteristicH, 
but  only  Concerning  obwiienee  to  God,  piety,  junl  love. 
Coiisefjiiently  the  text  of  the  Bible  can  never  come 
into  confhct  with  philosophy  and  civil  law.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Spinoza,  the  limitations  of  philosophy  and 
law  are  also  clearly  defined.  As  it  is  only  in  the 
State  that  justice  and  law.  injustice  and  transgression 
are  conceivable,  the  individual,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
lire  aMuding  to  reason,  must  surrender  his  rights  to 
the  community.  Then,  too,  he  must  obey  the  govern- 
ment in  evcqrthiog,  even  against  his  reason  and  oon- 
victbn,  unms  a  command  omtradieta  universal  feelp 
ing,  as  the  murder  of  parents.  Freedom  of  thinking 
ana  speaking,  however,  cannot  be  forbidden  by  the 
State;  if  it  h.as  the  power  to  do  this,  the  right,  indeed, 
cannot  be  denied  it,  but  the  prohibition  would  be  di.s- 
advantageods  to  it,  because  its  own  existence  wouM 
be  endangeri'd  by  such  tvranny.  No  man  cm\  ever 
act  according  t^i  hi.s  convietions,  if  a  law  of  the  State 
stands  in  the  w.ay.  Thus  Spinoza  ui)hol<is  only  a 
partial  frmlom  of  con.'^cience.  Uii  tin-  other  h.'uul  the 
govenunent  has  the  right  to  8U|x>rvi.se  the  external 

SMStioe  of  rehgion.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
urch  councils  and  synods  of  Ilollanii  took  energetic 
measures  against  this  work,  which  appeared  anony- 
mously  in  1670.  Up  to  1676  at  leiist  thirty-oeven  de- 
eisions  or  edicts  against  the  work  had  appeared. 

From  1670  Spinosa  lived  at  The  Hague,  at  first  in 
the  Verkade,  tben  not  far  from  this  qpot  in  the  I'avil- 
joenemdit,  near  the  monument  erected  in  1880. 
Both  nouses  are  still  in  existenoe,  but  the  htter,  In 
which  Spinoza  died,  has  kitcly  been  completely  r^ 
built.  The  philos«jpher  laboured  with  zca!  on  his 
great  work;  in  order  to  be  independent  and  undis- 
turbed in  eiaboraliug  his  system  of  philo*>phy  he  de- 
cline<i  a  call  to  a  [irofe.ssorslup  at  Heidelberg.  His 
plan  to  publi.-.h  his  s\stein  of  ethics  in  lO?.*)  failed, 
owing  to  the  opini>i!ioii  of  his  enemies.  Originally 
Hpinoz.a  .seems  to  have  had  the  intention  to  found  a 
kmd  of  philosr)]ihical  world-religion.  He  believed 
that  the  basic  ideivs  of  his  view  of  the  world  were  to  be 
found  amon^  the  old  Hebrews,  in  Christ,  and  in  St. 
Paul.  In  hu  opinion  this  philosophy,  without  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  sufficed  for  the  truly  wise.  In  order 
to  understand  ni.s  conception  of  the  original  Chris- 
tianity it  must  be  remembered  that  his  acquaintance 
from  the  beginninR  had  been  among  latitudinarian 
Quristiatt8,traD  emphasised  UMmMBllife,  not  dogma, 
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that,  with  mmy^  of  his  ClmsUan  friends,  he  rejpuded 
the  Antitrinitarians  as  the  most  geontoe  Christians, 
that  he  found  traces  of  his  pliiiosophy  in  Hba  writings 
of  Cairiatian  inystifl^  and  finalfar  thaft  aaoag  the  fint 
mitings  which  bad  introdnoed  him  to  Ghilstiani^ 
had  been  Hobbes's  books  "Deeive"and  "Leviathan  . 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Spinosa  bad  bitter  di»- 
apix>intments,  which,  however,  seldom  disturbed 
his  stoical  composure.  He  hvcd  tranquilly  at  The 
Hague  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  his  corres|>ondeiice, 
and  his  friends.  He  beg.an  an  exceedingly  interesting 
fKilitieal  treatise  in  which  he  <ini  not  change  his  earlier 
vi(>w,s  but  rather  Ciirrie^l  tliean  further.  He  also  wrote 
a  ^llort  treatise  on  the  ramlmw,  and  a  llrhirew  >;rani- 
mar,  and,  as  it  seems,  translattMl  the  IVntateuch.  He 
was  a  victim  to  the  disi>a.se  from  which  his  family 
suffered,  consumption,  and  this  was  aggravated  by  his 
work  in  grinding  lenses.  He  died  peacefully,  in  the 
presence  of  a  phv.sician  who  was  a  friend.  £veji  the 
other  people  in  the  house  did  not  know  he  was  dying. 
The  little  he  left  was,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  of  his  life. 
Spinosa  was  a  vny  frugal  and  unselfish  man.  £te 
declined  all  monnrand  pensioM  that  he  did  not  ahn- 
lutely  require.  His  way  of  livhig  could  not  be  sim- 
pler; it  was  only  for  books  that  ne  spent  relatively 
large  sums.  The  virtues  which  he  most  highly  prized 
and  otinsistently  practi.scd  were  control  of  the  fwlings, 
equabihty  of  spirit,  love  of  oountrv,  loyalty  and  in- 
dustry, moderation  and  love  of  the  truth.  In  so- 
ciety he  wivs  animated  and  witty;  he  enjoyed  being 
a]:(ne,  and  yvt  was  kindly  dis[)osed  towards  liis  fellow 
men.  Union  with  God,  as  he  eoni'eived  of  the  Deity, 
i.  e.  .'w  a  thinking  and  infinite,  necessarily  existing, 
immanent  cause  of  all  exist  eiu'e,  and  love  for  this 
Being  were  to  him  the  highest  of  all  things.  He  waa 
immovably  convinced  that  his  was  the  true  phi- 
losophy, could  scareely  understand  any  view  that 
dcviatea  from  bis  own.  was  hard  and  unjust  in  his 
judgments  of  other  thinKers,  was  not  easily  approached 
with  objections,  and  was  incapable  of  appreciating 
with  historical  objectivity  other  views  of  toe  world. 

In  1677  his  literary  remaina  wto  iniblidMsd  oadar 
tiie  title  "6.0.6.  Opera  poBthuma*'  In  Oiis  pobtl- 
cation  were  included  his  system  of  ethics,  the  unfin- 
ished political  tractate,  the  treatise  "  Dc  cmendatione 
intellectus",  letters  to  and  fn)m  him,  and  lastly  his 
comjjendium  of  Hebrew  grammar.  The  Dutch 
translation  of  the  siime  ye.ir  h.us  great  critical  value. 
The  tractate  on  the  rainbow  wxs  first  y>ublished 
anonymouslv  in  Dutch  at  The  Hague  in  1IVS7.  The 
probfems  added  for  the  caleulus  of  probaliilit ies;  are 
not  hy  Spinoza.  The  philosopher  .seem.s  to  have 
destroyed  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch;  the 
Spanish  apology  which  he  drew  up  when  expdled 
from  the  synagogue  has  not,  so  far,  been  found. 

It  is  impoflMDle  to  describe  in  a  short  article  the 
Sp  inozistie  system  at  a  whole.  For  it  is  just  the  rigidly 
unifini,  minute  constnacUon  cf  that  syston  and  tiw 
labyrinth  of  its  thought  processes  that  are  of  tmpor^ 
tanoe  for  the  history  oi  philosophy  as  an  oripnal 
craation.  On  the  other  muid,  the  elements,  bases, 
and  individoal  results  are  neither  new  nor  original. 
Spinoza's  view  of  the  world  is  so  constructed  that 
the  final  results  e.«in  be  reached  with  equal  logic  from 
it.s  ei)isteinoIogiral  and  psyeholoKic:i!  .■L'j>uiu|)tio!is, 
and  from  its  clhieal  and  metajihy.-ieai  axioms.  The 
view  of  Spinozisrn  held  by  the  present  writer,  whii-h 
frequent Iv  vnries  from  the  views  formerly  held,  can 
merelv  lie  ir,  lii  ii-i-d  in  what  follows. 

.\ccording  to  Spmoza  (here  are  no  universal  notions. 
Only  that  is  thinkable  which  actuallv  exLst.s  or  will 
exist  at  some  time.  Further,  only  the  necessary  is 
thinkable.  KxLstence  and  necessity,  however,  cannot 
be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  finite  things;  we  must 
therefore  conceive  of  a  Being  (God)  necessarily 
existing  and  necessarily  actiiw,  from  which  all  able 
foUowi  of  necessity.  TliiBBci^iiiwi1]»aiiMbiil 
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Ae  lint  vnaofLt  in  Hxb  naaMr  of  matTiwiiatiwil 

entities;  tne  ttUBCi  come  from  it  by  mathematical 
sequence;  for  ooly  in  this  way,  sayn  the  philosopher, 
can  the  immutability  of  the  first  |)rinciplc  be  iiitiin- 
tAinetl,  only  thiis  is  a  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the 
finite  thiiikahie;  and  ntily  in  thi.s  way  i.-*  the  unity  of 
nature  preserve*!,  withnul  fu.-inp  the  Mih.stance  of 
God  with  that  of  finite  things.  \  et  the  axiom  "  t;o<i  = 
Nature"  is  valid  because  the  thinRs  necessarily 
following  from  the  Ik-injc  of  G(m1  beiorin  in  some  way 
to  Goti.  Only  the  tiirin^  of  (Jod  is  in(k'|>enilent; 
Spinoza  calls  thLs  Ik  iiiR  alone  substance.  All  things 
Omodt)  must  be  founded  in  the  attiibutea  of  God. 
Ibis  is  one  approach  to  Spinosism. 

Another  is  the  foUowmK:  Spinosa  observed  in 
nature,  on  the  one  side,  only  sysienw  of  motion  and 
Mii  which  wen  derivwi  from  one  another  in  an  end* 
less  series  at  causes  and  effects;  on  the  other  ride, 
running  exactly  parallel  to  these,  but  not  influenced 
by  them,  a  senes  of  ideas.  These  systems  of  motion 
and  ideas  cannot  bo  understcKKl  of  themsc'lves  [done, 
but  only  with  the  ai<l  of  the  notions  of  extension  and 
thought,  and  these  two  notions  contain  m  thcnis<-lve8 
the  characteristic  of  infinity.  Thus  we  arc  brought 
to  a  necirssarily  exisling  Being  on  whotn  all  other 
beinfos  nui^t  depend  in  their  e\i.<i4-n<'e  and  nature. 
The  laets  of  exinTirnr  e.  :i>  coii'liini  .■t>i>'  (/ud  lion,  lead 
US  to  the  know  Iciige  that  tlie  i  hange  whieh  we  ohs^Tve 
can  only  be  cxjilainod  by  an  instinct  of  Ki'lf-j»re.ser\  a- 
tion  existing  m  all  thinp,  which  constitutes  their 
individual  nature.  This  utstinct,  then,  is  the  relative 
factor  in  the  scientific  construction  of  ethics  and 
politics.  The  Absolute,  which  corresponds  to  it  and 
eatablidwa  it,  consists  of  the  immanently  working, 
countless  attnbutes  of  the  universal  sobstuioe.  This 
is  the  seomd  approach  to  Spinozism. 

We  now  eome  ton  third:  Hcepticiani  ii  eompletely 
overrome  only  when  the  idea  is  nothing  else  than  the 
objective  side  of  the  process  of  movement  which  is 
identical  with  it  under  another  jKiiiil  of  view.  Only 
then  d(H'S  the  supee.s.sion  of  things  fully  coincide  wilh 
the  succession  of  i<ieas.  Thus  truth  and  certainty 
arc  the  same.  The  fact  that  there  are  il!-detine<|  and 
fal.-M'  ideas  can,  accordingly,  only  he  ex]il:im(  d  u\  tlmt 
these  ideas,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prove  themselves 
to  be  arbitrary  combinations  and  fictions,  are  merely 
part-knowleilge.  Such  part-knowle<lgp,  however,  sig- 
nifies that  the  one  with  such  knowledge  is  in  some 
•ense  part  of  an  al>H4^1utc  intelligence,  llierefore  the 
partf^xtension  identical  with  and  corresponding  with 
the  pait-knowlcd|j;e  is  only  a  part  of  an  infinite  and 
indiviAle  extension.  Conm>quentlv,  in  the  infinite 
alMH  wtewiwi  and  thou^t  are,  abaolutely  oonndered, 
identical;  aa  relative  thm^  they  are  different.  Ap- 
plied to  ethics  this  doctrme  signifies  that  ^ood  and 
evil  have  meaning  only  from  the  point  of  >new  of  an 
incompli'te  part-knowledge;  apiilieil  to  politics  it 
sets  up  for  the  individual  life  the  a.vioin  right  is 
ought,  ami  ji.terilK's  to  the  St.ite  the  creation  of  right. 

l„'u-'lly,  ethics  as  a  doctrme  <)f  happiness,  which 
i-«  rciilly  Spinoza's  start ing-i)oint,  leads  to  the  ,«jiine 
result.  Hls  main  r|ue^tioti  w;u-i,  how  is  pt'rfwt  hap- 
pine^  possible?  .\ow  he  roviiil  only  conceive  of  ikt- 
not  peace  and  happinet^s  on  the  supposition  that  all 
earthly  happenings  proceed  as  the  necessary  conj<e- 
quence  of  (he  nature  of  the  absolutely  infinite  Heinfj; 
whwver  recognizes  this  and  rests  lovingly  in  this 
knowledge  envoys  perfect  peace.  The  aim  of  life 
ie  to  attain  this  knowledi^  eognUio  tub  avwie  ater- 
nUatig.  From  this  opinion,  liowever.  H  follows 
neecMarfly  that  the  individual  aeta  of  knowledge 
proceed  in  some  manner  from  God'a  own  thought 
(the  soul  therefore  is  no  substance),  that  the  nature 
of  the  individual  soul  is  an  individual  instinct  towanls 
perfection  (mnnluii  in  mio  tsse  ■prran-rrnndi — in  or<ler 
to  presiT\c  the  continuitv  of  ;dl  •■i  lf-consciousne.i.s), 
that  evil  proceeds  from  a  lack  of  adequate  knowledge, 
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that  the  mnteriil  ii  a4r  annllMr  mdeof  the  epiritiMl, 

because  otherwiae  Sphion  wodd  have  had  to  suppoae 

a  second  source  of  evil  besidee  imperfect  knuwiedp. 

The>e  statements  show  also  the  way  in  which 
Spinoza  can  be  refuted.  It  must  be  shown  that  God's 
unchungeablenet«j  does  not  involve  the  neces.-^ity  of  all 
Divine  act  ion  jit  must  he  [irove<i  that  the  tie|R'ndencc  of 
the  finite  upon  theinfinncdissnot  demand  a  counter- 
relation  m  the  infinite,  and  that  there isa  metaphysic 
world  of  pure  jKicwibility  an<i  universal  conceptions. 
P^irthcr.  it  must  be  showni  t  hat  an  objectively  true 
knowleage  is  possible,  even  though  the  order  of  ideas 
does  not  run  strictly  parallel  to  the  order  of  things, 
and  thoutdi  the  two  orders  are  not  identical.  The 
positive  contradictions  of  this  identity  in  the  finite 
must  be  revealed,  and  it  must  be  shown  that  in  ih» 
l^iinoiiatae  p^yoholagy  the  continuity  of  ielf-eon> 
eekiusneai,  notwithstanding  the  fautfaiet  of  adf" 
preservation,  is  destroyed,  and  that  the  part-knowl- 
edge of  Spinota,  with  the  system  of  happiness  built 
u[)on  it,  involves  an  imjM-netrable  niv.'itery  and 
therefore  is  untenable  as  a  i)hilo8ophical  view  of  the 
world.  Some  friends  and  later  admirers  of  Spinoza 
thought  they  could  combine  his  philosophy  with 
Christianity.  A  hopeless  attempt  in  this  dinction  is 
nnule  in  the  infro<luction  to  the  "OjHTa  iMi>-!huma" 
WTitten  fiy  Ludwig  .Mover.  Jarrig  JcIIih,  Spinoza's 
friend,  exerted  himself  to  bring  Spinozisni  and 
Christianity  together.  More  ingeni<jus  and  profound 
but  also  exccHHlingly  .sophistical  is  the  treatise  issued 
•nongrmousiy  in  1684  by  .Abraham  CufTeler,  "Speci- 
men artis  ratiocinandi  naturalia  et  artificialis  ad 
pantoBophiae  principia  manuduoens".  A  number  of 
writers  leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  did  not 
use  Chrirtianity  merely  as  a  cloak.  OUiers,  e.  c. 
Brcdenburg,  and  Wituch  in  his  "Anti-Spinoia", 
adopted  only  individual  princinlcs  of  Hpinoiinn. 
When  in  the  second  half  of  the  eignteenth  century  the 
reputation  of  Spinoza  was  again  revived  both  in 
Germany  an  I  France  simultaneously,  the  effort  was 
once  more  m.ide  to  reconcile  Spinozism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Mention  might  hen>  be  made  of  Hcydcni* 
reii  h,  Herder,  and  .*^ahatier  de  Ctistres. 

That  in  the  [inx  rit  time  Spinoza  has  again  become 
very  nKsieni  is  tract  ;d>lc  to  nine  reasons:  his  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures,  his  dix'trine  of  fre<'-lh<uight,  nis 
theory  of  the  State  as  the  source  of  right,  his  doctrine 
of  happiness  founded  on  necessit}',  his  doctrine  of 
morals  dissociated  from  positive  religion,  his  axiom 
Dew  auw  Naiura  and  the  justification  of  this  anion,  hii 
conception  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  movement 
in  the  .Absolute,  his  distinction  of  absolute  and  relative 
knowledge,  finally  hia  realism  in  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edgetowummanymodamphiloeoplMtaaniBtunilng. 

Tha  bBiBaKnnlijr  prrpared  by  vam  i>n  Lnna  Mtandi  only  to 
1871.  It  M*  DMn  iNirtlitlly  i>uiH>I«imnted  hy  Orvnwais, 
Spinota  in  Dfui»ehlnnd{i\i  T\iD,  1M)7^  tiy  Wi.ii.  Kaliil«oti>(J-riv*^K. 
1893).  »liirli  cotUnilli-il  llii-  C'  lli  t'lniii  i.(  «i.rl,H  i.ii  .<|>iiiii»a  lliiit 
bad  horn  mid  (or  America,  aiid  b,\'  tlie  KatokiK  "Spinuia",  No.  .'>',)S 
(Kninkfort,  1912).  Tlie  relmtivvly  bft  but  in  no  way  oomDlfie 
i-ditirin  of  hia  worlu  u  that  of  van  Vloten  and  Land  (2iicI  cd.. 
The  Haxi"*.  1^05).  Of  thia  publiratton  th«  "  Ethics  "  aluDc  baa 
apFM'arvd  iti  a  thinl  itiitinu  (IdO'i).  Knglish  traOBlattonsof  Hplnoia, 
omitlinf  tbo  defc-ctivo  one  of  WiLUS,  ani:  Fclucrton,  Etkie* 
CSew  York,  1894).  Halb  WmTS  and  HoTCBiNaoN  8tiruMO 
(3rd  ed..  London.  IHOd);  thuKlition  includca  aiao  the  De  inU^ 
Irrtut  rmmilalinn':  V.wrrj*  hn"  c-ilit4'<I  ilir  rliii-f  works  (London, 
l^^i-'i  Sti.  liur  Willi  tdi'  l.tfiT...  friflv  iiliriilgc<J;  GlI.I.INOHAM 
KuBiNBUN,  Kortt  VerhandtliHO  (Cbicaco,  1U09).  defective, 
«ee  below  Wolf.  Aa  eswllent  tnaalaUOB  iato  Dnteb  of  all 
th<*  work*  of  8piDOM  is  that  of  Mnrwi  (Anutefdoin.  1S97- 
liMI.'il:  the  tv^t  Frorirh  (riiiir.|i»tinn  i-i  that  of  AppnirN  (Paris, 
I<»07-0'>i.  the  r<jrr.-<iiorii|i  fT-c  Mini  tin-  th>r)U>|{iro-politiciil  and 
the  political  tr<>Atiw!i  hnvi-  yt-t  tn  Imt  publiahrd.  Among  the 
Qerman  tranalationa  should  be  mentioned  the  on*  made  for  tha 
Fbiloaofthlfal  Library  hy  RXNant,  RrcHSNAr.  and  GRBnAnDT. 
An  cxwllcnt  foniimili>  r<lition  of  all  tb«*  Icttprw  imiipd  by 
Mauca  in  nunib«Tiil  roim-.  nl  The  HagUP.  A  fariimil'-  of  thi< 
notrs  in  handwritine  to  the  theoloffiro-politirnl  In-ntiw  was 
puhliiihr<i  by  Ai.tkircr  in  the  Journal  Out  und  WtH  (1001). 

FHKtTDKNTHAL,  Hit  l.tbmni**fhirklt  Spinota*  in  QttrUmtrhri- 
flrn.  I'Tluwlrrt  und  nirhl^imtlirhrn  Snrhrirhlrn  I  T.<Mplig.  1R9B). 
ami  ,^  J  -     -.J  /  /J.M    • '  •  ■!  >',i'n  , -.r  iSniMKiui  r    ) '  'H  !     ,\  quantity  of 

BOW  material  is  in  Mumsma.  Sptnoia  «n  ivn  Knnt  (The  Uasue). 
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ISM).  Tbc  youth  and  developtnent  of  Spinoxa  ia  drwHlMil  in 
daUfl  by  DtrKUt-Bouowau,  Dtr  jurtgt  Dt  Spinota,  Leben  u. 
WtnUgana  im  UchU  *r  WmkUtmpku  (MOiutar,  1910). 

Other  biocra{>hiM  wliidi  abo  wmUun  czpoaitioiu  of  the  etbicsl 
■ystem  are;  PolIjOck,  Spinnm,  Hit  Life,  and  Philotoph)/  (2nd 
ed.,  LoDdon,  1899);  Vi'illis.  H.ile  Spxnoifx,  //«  l.\fr,  drrreipun- 
i$ne»  and  Ethia  Und  ed..  Loodoa.  Iti70):  Kumo  FiacHsa. 
SviMtmu  Ub«^  Wmlm  md  Lthn  <Mk  •dJ.BakUUMra.  1009); 
CotKaovD,  BauU  it  Spmom  (Paifah  IwOs  BrnmoiTico. 
ApMMii  (2nd  rd..  P»ri«,  1906).  WOLT  Iw  ktahf  iMHd  w 
Eni^  tmuUtion  of  the  JEaft  TMhMMAii,  With  •  llfaof 


These  early  timber  spires  were,  ad  a  rule,  not  very 
UU,  but  UA^  thty  reached  a  greater  elevation;  that 
which  orownad  oul  St.  Paul's  in  London  is  said  to 
have  bwa  287  feet  in  heiiht.  The  most  lofty  apiiee 
now  m  enwtenee— Mch  as  theee  of  6e]iri>uiy,  Com* 


There  an  ImRMnUa  |ihwI«Udm  oI  BpiDoaali  thsviaa: 

atnoo«  thoaa  of  aailiar  tinM  tb»  worka  of  Boouumtiluim, 

Jac»jbi,  thr  two  SlowABTB.  TRENDELE.vBrRO.  And  BoKHUEB  are 
vrry  rcailable.  Later  Work"  iiri':  Martinkau.  A  Slwl'j  "/ 
Spinota  (2ad  cd.,  London.  lSt99);  Caiko.  Spttuaa  (cbrnp  nl.. 
London.  1003):  JoAcnll,Aatiidlv a/ <*«AMei</-Spiiu«>  (Oiford. 
1001);  Dcrr,  Spinon't  FMHtat  and  Sthieal  PhiUuophu  (GUut- 
fow,  1903);  PirrtiN.  Spinota,  a  Uamthnok  In  thr  Fthin  (L(»don, 
1007) :  Cambrer.  lJ\t  /.fArr,Spin«fa<  ( 1H77I ;  .--jMn.-iii  undSMeier- 

BMMW^tut*|art,  10|Mh^^»>|P*^^|«^g^^  Mitels  tainm^ 

^C?«tlwr  impor'.an'  nionogriiiihi  thrri'  can  only  bo  mentioned: 
FOLLBirrON,  On  SpinotiHxe  Immortalitti  (PhiliidFl|)hiB,  IHOO); 
DauKM.  Lt  praMwu  aiarai  doiu  <a  pkUtiffkU  it  Spinota  (Paria. 
1803):  Wonn.  la  mamU  dt  Spimom  (Paria,  1801);  RivAro. 
Ln  naiiont  (TaaMnee  al  d'eiittrne*  dant  In  philnt.  tit  Spinota 
(Paria,  1006):  LiON,  /^e»  Utmmt*  Cartitimi  Jt  la  ilorlrinr  Spinr>- 
tutt  (Paria,  1007);  FaanoBHTHAL,  Spinota  und  dit  Sehulntiik 
(l>Mp>ia.  1887).  83,  138,  oaa  of  th*  pUtowpUcnl  «Ma><i  dcdicAt4xl 
to  W.  Zrllf r;  Lddwio  Stmn.  Mbaii  und  Snnoaa  (Brrlin.  1 ROO) ; 
Jon,.  Britrdgt  fur  OaaekicAtf  dfT  Philntnphir  (2  vols.,  Brcatau, 
isT'  i.  important  for  tiM  history  of  thi-  <lfvi  Iniirm  nt  of  Spinosa; 
BALTzaa,  dpiiiaaaa  BntwieUuitttoano  (Kiel,  18»H);  Volkklt, 
JtaiilMMHM  md  MfMAMUMMM  im  Sptt»m  SpinoaoM  (Leipaic, 
1871);  SoiAwan.  Oaa  ^ttUm  dtr  KautalUat  frei  Spinota  (Bertie. 
1809):  Obbhakdt,  Sptnmat  Ahhanillunu  flfwr  die  VfrhftMming 
dt*  Vertlaniira  I  Hriilelberg.  1905);  ZriTw  iif;u  Krkfnnln\>lrhre 
Spinotat  (Leipais,  1880):  Richtbr.  Oir  WiUentbtt^ 
Inkn  dpteoaaa  (Leipaii.  1888);  BnaoLT,  DU  OntndrHar  Hrr 
Brktmnlniilluorit  und  MHaphytik  Spinoiat  (Bprlia,  <§7i): 
BbcHKR,  /)t  Bt^if  lien  Attrihuja  bei  SpinoM  (Hiille.  IflOS). 
Then-  nri'  .il.to  a  hirg''  nuiuKi-r  of  more  or  i'  S^  v.'iIubWc  emaya 
in  the  Hrrue  de  Mitaphynqut  H  dt  Morale,  (rum  19CX)  in  the  AnnH 
phtiotopkifut:  alao  in  the  ^rcAi'a  /Br  GttehicUa  itr  FWIewsAM, 
in  ZeUtchnfl  far  PMloavpAie  vnd  philotophiicht  KrSltk,  in  ritr- 
ltljakri»chrt/l  fOr  wiuentrhaflliehe  Fftilotophie:  slao  several  in 
Mind,  in  Sar-yrtrhrr,  in  Uwi-HoUnnH.  in  rij  i'mAr.  poor  ITijjMl' 
0«<r((,  in  Rtru*  phiUuopkiqut,  in  Slimmen  aua  Maria-Laach} 

 Tllr  voL  UOCtX,  tol  an.,  Md  in  the  Slurfifa  qf  OoMim - 
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Spire  (A.  S.  /iptr,  "a  stalk",  "shoot"),  a  tapering 
eonstniction,  in  plan  conical,  or  pyramidal,  or  octajj- 
onal,  or  hexagunal,  crowniiiK  a  stwple  or  tower,  or 
BurmountinK  a  huilding,  and  u.sually  devolopod  from 
the  comiri^;  <ift'n  picrccU  by  <irnain(>Tit;il  openings 
and,  where  there  were  riljs,  cnriclu'il  u  iili  crockets. 
Sometimes  an  open  lantern  wits  iiucqxiHod  hrtween 
the  steeple,  tower,  or  roof  and  the  si)ire.  On  the  Con- 
tinent tne  architects  aimed  to  make  tlie  steeple  and 
spire  one,  merging  thorn  into  each  other,  while  in  Eng- 
land thejr  oiMmly  confessed  it  was  a  separate  structure 
by  masking  its  point  of  origin  behind  a  plain  or  pierced 
parapet,  or  ornamental  battlements.  A  spire  prop* 
eriljr  Doloiip  to  Pointed  architecture  and  benoe  his 
ncfver  been  fully  developed  except  in  CSothie  tmOdings. 
Aa  early  as  the  twelfth  century  they  took  on  different 
forms,  and  almost  everywhere,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century-,  became  the  terminating  con- 
struction of  every  church  steeple,  tower,  or  lantern, 
and  also  thone  of  secular  buildings,  more  especially  in 
Germany  and  Franco.  Their  uecorative  value  was 
Ver>'  ^trc^it ,  tnorc  ])articu!arly  in  var>'iiig  and  rnrirhing 
the  sk\ -line  of  the  huildinKs  which  they  cniwncd,  and 
by  thi'  nuriHTi iii.s  variat  ii )n.s  of  fonii.H  and  variety  of 
types  employed.    Tlie.He  fonns  ranged  from  such  sim- 

?Ie  examples  as  that  surmounting  the  south  tower  of 
Ihartres  Cathedral  to  tliat  of  Hurgos,  where  the 
whole  structure  is  an  opemiork  of  tracery.  In  Eng- 
land Norman  churches  were  without  spires,  but  wiU) 
the  coming  in  of  Early  English  short  ones  were  intro- 
duced; Decorated  Gothic  oklled  for  mudi  hidier  onee, 
and tbe Perpendicular stOl higher.  The eanierflpinB 
mn  feoenillr  built  of  tiaibei;  and  (her  ^nve  ahn^ 
io  lAen  tiM  bufldins  ina  loofed  witfa  wood. 


try,  and  Norwich — are  all  of 
stone.  In  Central  England 
there  are  manv,  and  in  fact 
wherever  suitable  stune  was 
easilv  obtainable.  In  the 
north  of  England,  however,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Wales  among 
the  mountauLS  the  bell-gabic 
takes  tlie  place  of  a  .sjiirc,  no 
doubt  bccaii.so  the  large  are^i 
of  the  thinly  populated  par- 
ishes made  it  necessaiy  to 
keep  the  bells  uncovered,  eo 
that  they  might  be  more 
widel]^  heard.  The  most 
beautiful  emnpleo  of  codstios 
spires  ate  to  be  eeen  at  Chai^ 
tresj  Reuns,  Laon,  Freiburg, 
Ratisbon,  Cologne,  Antwerp, 
Vienna,  Burgos,  and  Salis- 
bun'.  On  some  of  these 
buildinp  there  are  ^'everal 
spires,  m  many  instances  bviilt 
[it  ditTiTcnt  pcrioiLs:  tlic  south 
ppire  of  Chartrc*^,  culminating 
it)  li  jiinnacle  350  feet  above 
the  ground,  was  erected  in 
1175,  while  the  north  spire, 
with  its  apex  3S0  feet  above 
the  ground,  wax  not  finished 
until  1513.  The  so-called 
spires  of  the  Renaissance  and 
tnoie  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wien  aie  not  iaiie  spires,  but 
^  merely  steeptaa  teraunatuig  in 
rta  point. 

Cabtl  Coleman. 

Jpirei.  See  Spbtbr,  Dio- 
E  or. 
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Spirit  (I^it. 
rarc^  "to  breathe";  (Jk.  rrfvtia, 
JaZ/iwr; -Fr.  cnprit;  (>er.  Gn.sl.) 
As  these  names  show,  the 
principle  of  life  wasoften  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  breath  or  air.  The  breath 
is  the  most  obvious  symptom  of  life,  its  cessation  the 
invariable  mark  of  death;  invisible  and  impalpable, 
it  standi  for  the  unseen  mysterious  force  behind  the 
vital  procceeea.  AooordiiNdjr  we  find  the  word 
"spirit^'  used  in  several  dfflerent  but  allied  Noaee: 
(1)  as  sioiifyinc  a  living,  int^ligent,  ineotporeal 
being,  such  as  tne  soul;  (2)  as  the  fiery  essence  or 
breath  (the  Stoic  pneuma)  which  was  siipix>scd  to  bo 
the  universal  vit.il  force;  (3)  as  sipnifyinK  s<inie  re- 
fined fi.riji  of  bodily  substance,  a  fluid  hrhr\i  il  to  act 
:u^  a  iiicdi\im  iK'twwn  mind  and  ttie  gros.M^r  matter 
of  (lie  bodv.  Tlic  hyiM)thcsi.s  of  "spirits"  in  this 
sense  was  familiar  to  tlie  Schola.'<tic  physicists.  Al- 
bortus  Magnus  <listingiii.slied  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal spirits,  and  long  after  the  Schola-stic  age,  in 
fact,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eight wiith  cenlur>', 
"animal  spirits",  "vital  spirits",  "natural  spirits" 
were  acknowledged  agencies  in  all  physiolc^cal 
phenomena  fcf.  Vesalius,  Descartes,  Harvey,  Eraa- 
mus  Darvvin,  etc.).  "Magnetic"  apiriti  ivere  em- 
ployed by  Mesmer  in  his  ttieoiy  ni  -mj  mueh  the 
same  wa^  aa  modem  Spiritlala  invoke  the  "ether"  of 
the  phvBidsts. 

In  Paychologv,  "  spirit"  is  used  (with  the  adjec- 
tive "spiritual  )  to  denote  all  that  helonps  to  our 
higbo'  life  of  reason,  art,  morality,  and  religion  aa 
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eoBtnstiMl  vrith  the  life  of  mere  sense-peroeptioD  and 
|Twkrr  Thf  tat  tor  m  intriiwioalty  dependent  on 
nattar  and  cmuliMoniHi  by  ita  lam;  tlte  former  is 
ehaneteiued  by  freedom  or  the  power  of  eelf-de- 
tennioation;  "i^irit"  id  thu  flense  m  eawiDtiaUy  per- 
KHud.  Regclianism,  indeed,  in  its  doctriow  of  flooieiy 
tive,  Objective,  and  Abeolute  Spirit,  tries  to  nuuntMil 
the  catoKorics  of  spiritual  phiiodophy  (fnixlotn, 
Belf-cun.s<;ioii-siics8  and  tin-  like),  in  a  Monistic  frame- 
work. But  Hiidi  mncfptioan  dr^inund  the  recogni- 
tion of  individual  perbuimlity  as  an  itUimate  fact. 

In  'riii'<)lt»ny,  the  uaeH  of  thi'  VMir  l  an?  various.  In 
the  New  'iWuuQeiit,  it  Mjtnifie»  !>(jmetim«B  the  soul 
of  man  (gonorally  its  hinliost  part,  e.  g.,  "the  spirit  is 
willing"),  sometimes  the  Bunematura!  action  of  God 
in  man,  sometimes  the  Holy  Ghost  ("the  Spurit 
of  Truth  Whom  the  world  cannot  receive").  The 
use  of  this  term  to  signify  the  supernatural  life  of 
grace  is  thceqilaiuUioikOfSi.  Paul's  language  about  the 
spiritual  and  tlie  eemal  magk  and  his  enumeration  of 
toe  three  element^  ipiritriOMl.  and  body,  iriudi  gaye 
ooeamu  to  the  enor  of  the  Trkihotoiiuats  (I  Tlieai., 

23,  Eph.,  W,  23). 

Matter  mis  generally  been  concmved  as  in  one  sense 

or  another  l)io  limitation  of  spirit.  Honre,  finite 
Bpiritj*  were  tliought  to  rttjuire  a  Ixxly  a.s  a  principle 
of  iiidixiduation  and  linut:iti(jn ;  only  God,  the  In- 
finite Spirit.  \v;w  fnt'  fruixi  »U  a».hnixture  of  matter. 
Thus,  when  we  find  the  angels  described  as  Arii/uiTM 
or  di»X<w,  in  till-  writinRrt  of  tlie  Fathers,  this  properly 
HH-anK  only  tfiat  tht^  aiiK'''^  do  not  [K>ssess  a  grofw, 
fleshly  iNxiy;  it  does  not  at  all  imply  a  nature  ab- 
solutely immaterial.  Such  Scripture  expressions 
as  "bread  of  angels",  "  they  shall  shine  as  the  angels", 
as  wdl  as  the  apparitions  of  these  heavenly  bcinm, 
were  adduced  RB  proofs  of  their  oorporealiW.  So 
speak  Sts.  Ambnoee,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Hilary, 
Oriaen,  and  loaay  Other  Fatheia.  Evan  in  Sdudastie 
tiraes^  the  degiee  of  hamatBriaifity  iheit  belonei  to 
Suite  spirits  was  disputed.  St.  Thomas  teaches  the 
complete  simplicity  of  all  spiritual  natures,  but  the 
Sooiist.s,  liy  rnran.s  of  their  famous  malcrta  prima 
prima,  iiitrodurrd  a  real  imposition,  which  they  con- 
ct'ivcd  to  1h'  niK'cs.'^jirv  to  a  crfattxl  nature.  An  re- 
gurds  the  fuucliuHK  of  .s|)iri!s  in  the  world,  and  their 
active  relations  to  the  \  i  l'  order  of  things,  see 
Of.\HDt.\N'  AN'f;Ki..s  and  Di-iioNoLor.y.  Sk-ripturt- 
alxjunds  in  in.stances  of  their  tlealinRS  witli  men, 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  intcrmwiiaries  between 
God  and  His  servants.  They  are  the  heralds  who 
aanounce  his  commands,  and  often  too  the  mini8t«r8 
who  execute  His  justice.  They  take  a  benevolent 
interest  in  the  spiritu^  JF"*^  ^       (Luke,  xr,  10). 

For  these  reasons,  the  Gbindi  peimits  and  

a{i«  devotkm  to  tne  aiwels. 

BmxMun.Sirtt in  Wmkt,JL  8m  i 
VAuait;  SooL, 

MirnAEi.  Mahkr. 

Spiritism  is  the  name  properly  given  to  th*"  beli«^ 
that  the  Uving  can  and  do  rommunicnte  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  to  the  various  j^rart  i<  eH  hy 
which  such  communication  is  atteiupto<i.  It  should 
h«»  par**fnlly  di.^tinjfiiished  from  Spirituali.sin  ((j.  v.), 
the  philo.-^jphic-al  doctrine  which  holds,  in  general, 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  order  of  beings  no  less  real 
than  the  mat^al  and.  in  particular,  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  a  spiritual  suostance.  Spiritism^  moreover, 
bes  taken  on  a  religiouB  character.  It  claims  to  prove 
the  jmamble  of  aJl  religions,  i.  e.  the  existence  of  a 
apintual  worU,  and  to  establish  a  world-wide  religion 
in  whidi  the  adhetenta  of  the  Tarious  tnulitional 
faiths,  setting  their  dopmas  aiaid*,  can  unite.  V  it 
has  formulated  no  definite  creed,  and  if  its  rctmncatsr 
tives  differ  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  f>eliof8  of 
Christianity,  this  is  niinply  brea-;  Si  iritiam  is  ex- 
peoted  to  supply  a  new  aiod  fuUcr  rcv(;iatiun  which 


will  either  substantiatie  on  a  rational  basis  tiio  e8Mn> 
tifli  Christian  dogmas  or  show  tliat  tbqr  are  ntterir 
unfounded.  The  Icnowledge  thus  aequired  wm 
natural^  affeot  eondiiot,  the  more  so  because  it  ia 
hafjed  that  tiie  d|)M!Bmat«  spirits,  in  making  known 
their  OOOditioo,  will  also  indicate  the  means  of  attain- 
ing to  salvation  or  rather  of  proKressing^  by  a  ccmtio- 
UOU8  evohition  in  the  other  woffU^  to a hi^ier  plane of 
existence  and  happiness. 

The  Phenomf-va.— These  are  cl  i  slflnl  ns  physical 
and  psychical.  The  former  include:  production  of 
rapH  nid  other  sounds;  movements  of  objects  (tables, 
clmirs)  without  contact  or  with  contact  insufficient  to 
explain  the  nioveinent :  "apports",  i.  c.  apparitions  of 
objects  (e.  g.  flowers)  in  a  closed  room  without  aqy 
visible  agency  to  convey  them ;  moulds,  i.  e.  impfsa 
sions  made  upon  paraffin  and  Biniilar  substances; 
luminous  ^ipcarances,  i.  e.,  vague  glimmerings  of  li|^ 
or  faees  more  or  less  d^ned;  levitation,  i.  e.  raiaua 
of  objeeta  from  the  ppround  by  sui^Kwed  supemonnd 
nieaos;  materialisation  or  appearance  of  a  qwit  in 
visible  human  form:  roirit-photography,  in  which  the 
features  or  forms  oi  deceased  persons  appear  on  t}>e 
plate  along  with  the  likeness  of  a  living  photographed 
subject.  The  psychical,  or  significative,  phenomena 
are  those  which  cxpresia  idcaa  or  contain  messages. 
To  this  class  belong:  table-rapping  in  answer  to  queu- 
tions;  automatic  writing;  slate-writ  ing;  trance-speak- 
ing; clairvoyance;  descriptions  of  the  a|riiit"irarld; 
and  communications  from  the  dead. 

HisTOKY. — For  an  account  of  S<i)iritistic  practices 
in  antiquity  see  Nbcbomancy.  The  modem  phase 
was  ushered  in  by  the  exhibitions  of  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance.  In  its  actual  fonn.  however,  Spirit- 
ism dates  from  the  year  1848  ana  from  the  expcri- 
encm  of  the  Fox  family  at  Hydesville,  and  Uter  at 
Rochester,  in  New  York  State.  Strange  "knoclc> 
iufs"  were  heard  in  the  house,  pieces  of  fumitura 
were  mofvod  about  as  thou^  by  invisible  hands,  and 
the  noises  became  so  trouMwoma  tliat  deep  waa 
imposrible.  At  length  the  **nipper"  began  to  answer 

Siuestions,  and  a  code  of  signals  w&fi  arranged  to 
acilitate  communication.  It  was  also  found  that  to 
receive  messages  special  qualifications  were  needed; 
these  were  possessed  by  Catherine  and  Margaret  Fox, 
who  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  first  "medium.M"  of 
nuxiern  times.  Similar  distiirboncefl  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  at  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  house  of  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  where  the  manifestations  (lS.">f)-51) 
were  often  violent  and  the  spirit-answere  blasphemous. 
In  1851  the  Fox  girls  were  visited  in  BidTalo  by 
three  phjrsicians  who  were  professors  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  As  a  result  of  their  examination  the  doc- 
tors declared  that  the  "raps"  were  simply  "eracluna" 
of  the  knee-joints.  But  this  statement  did  not  1 
either  the  popular  enthusiasm  or  the  interest  of  i  . 
serious  pttWOB.  The  Sttbleet  was  taken  up  by  men  like 
Horace  Greeley,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert  Hare, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  John  Worth  Edmonds,  a  judge  of  tiie  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  State,  (^onspicuo^8 
among  the  Spiritists  was  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
wliose  work,  "The  Principle  of  Nature"  (1847), dic- 
tated by  him  in  trance,  contain e<l  a  theor\-  of  the  uni- 
verse, closely  resembling  the  Swwienhorguui.  Spirit- 
ism also  found  earnest  advocates  among  clergymen  of 
various  denominations,  especially  the  I'niversalists: 
it  appealed  strongly  to  many  people  who  had  lost  all 
religious  lielief  in  a  future  hfe;  and  it  was  welcomed 
1^  those  who  were  then  agitating  the  question  of  a 
new  social  organization-'-the  pmneera  of  modem 
Socialism.  So  widespread  waa  the  hdief  in  Spirit- 
ism that  in  1854  Coi«ress  was  petitioined  to  appofaik 
a  scientific  eommisaion  for  the  investigation  or  the 
phenomena.  Thep<?tition,  which  boresome  IS.OOOsig- 
natures,  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  no  action  was  taken. 
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SPIRITISM  2 

In  Europe  the  way  hud  been  prepared  for  Spirit- 
ism by  the  Swedenborgian  movement  and  by  an  epi- 
demic of  table^urning  which  spraad  from  the  Contt- 
Mot  to  Engbmd  and  invaded  all  nlmmn  of  society. 

It  was  still  a  fashionable  diversion  when,  in  1852,  two 
modiiims,  Mrs.  Hayden  and  Mrs.  Robftrta,  came  from 

Amerira  to  London,  and  held  stances  which  attracted 
thp  attcnfioti  of  scicntiat^  aa  woll  a.^  popular  interest. 
K;Lr;i(i:i\  ,  indood,  in  lR53  8how«l  that  tlio  table  niovo- 
iiieutiii  wen'  due  to  miincular  afliou,  iuid  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter gave  the  .same  explaii.ii ion ;  but  many  thuu^tlitful 
person.s,  notably  among  the  clergy,  hcKl  to  the  Spirit- 
istif  irilerpretation.  TIiIh  w;ts  acce])t(Ml  also  by 
liobert  Owen,  the  sorialist,  while  I'rofessor  I)e  Mor- 
gan, the  matnematician,  in  his  account  of  a  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Hayden,  was  sji'i-t  '  i  '(  -it  "somebotly  or 
some  spirit  was  reading  hi  ;!  ifrin^".  The  later 
development  in  England  was  furthered  by  mediums 
who  came  from  America:  Daniel  Dunglas  Home 
(Hume)  in  lSo.5,  the  Davenport  Urotbersio  l'H64,  and 
Henry  Slude  in  1876.  Among  the  imtivie  mediums, 
nev.  William  Staintoo  Mosea  became  prominent  in 
1872,  Miaa  Floranoe  Gooic  in  the  aame  year,  and  Wil- 
liam Eglinton  in  1886.  Spiritism  was  advocated  by 
various  periodical  publications,  and  defended  in  nu- 
merous work.s  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  spirits  them.«ie!ve8,  o.  g.  the  "Spirit 
Teachingw"  of  Stjiinton  .Mose.s,  which  purjK)rf  U>  ^ivc 
an  accoiiiil  of  (■oudilion.s  in  (he  other  world  and  form 
a  .sort  (if  Spirit istir  thooioRy.  During  this  ])eri(Hi  also, 
scientilii'  oinnioii  on  the  .subject  was  divided.  While 
Pnifrssor^^  Huxley  and  Tyndall  sharply  denouiu-ed 
Spiritism  in  practice  and  the<iry,  Mr.  (later  Sir  W  in.) 
Crookes  and  Dr.  Alfred  KusfM^'ll  Wallace  regarded  the 
phenomena  as  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  The 
same  view  was  expressed  in  the  report  which  the 
Dialectical  Society  published  in  1871  after  an  inquiry 
extending  over  eighteen  months,  and  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting  of  the  UritLsh  Association  in  1876  PtafesBor 
Barrett,  F.R.S.,  concluded  his  account  of  the  phenom- 
ena bo  bad  observed  by  uigias  the  appointment  of 
m  oommittee  of  acientifii  men  lor  the  qnrtematie  in- 
vwtigatioa  of  euch  phenomena. 

The  growth  of  Dpiritum  on  the  Continent  was 
marked  oy  similar  transitions  from  popular  curiosity 
to  serious  inquiry.  As  far  back  as  1787,  the  Exegetic 
and  I'liilanlhropic  .Society  of  Storkholin,  adhering  to 
the  SwedcnborKiaii  \ie\v,  liud  interpreted  the  utter- 
ances of  '  iiiaetii  tizcd"  sutijeet.s  as  nies.'ijiges  from 
the  .ipirit  wnrlii.  This  inierpretat ion  gradually  won 
favour  in  trance  and  ( ifrniiniy ;  Init  it  was  not  until 
1H4S  lliiit  C'Hh;»t:net  piibli-slied  at  Paris  the  first  vol- 
iniie  (if  liis  ■■  Ar  r  :ines  de  la  \  ie  futnre  (ii-voili'-c.s "',  con- 
taining what  piir|)ortf-d  to  be  communications  from 
the  doa<l.  Tiie  excilement  aroused  in  Pari.s  by  tablc- 
(uming  and  rapping  led  to  an  investigation  by  Count 
Agteor  de  Gasparin,  whose  conclui^iou  ("Dea  Tables 
touinantes",  Paris,  1854)  was  that  the  phenomena 
originated  in  .soin(>  physical  force  of  the  human  body. 
PrafesKNT  Thury  of  Geneva  ("  Lee  Tables  toumantee*', 
1885)  ooneumd  in  this  explanation.  Baron  de 
Gukfanstubbe(''LftRteIit<desEnnits'%I>kris.  1857). 
on  the  contrary,  deehred  his  bdnf  in  the  reality  of 
spirit  intervention,  and  M.  Rivail,  kaowB  later  as 
Allan  Kardec,  published  the  "spiritualbtic  phi- 
losophy" in  r.i\Te  doa  Esprits"  (Pari.s,  1853), 
which  beraine  a  guide-book  to  the  whole  subject. 

In  (;.  iiiiiuiv  .•ils<j  Spiritism  was  an  outgrowtii  from 
"animal  maKiiel  ism  ".  J.  H.  Jung  in  his  "Theorie  di  r 
Geisterkunde "  dcchired  that  in  the  state  <((  tr;ini  i'  ;l.c 
Botd  is  frcisl  from  tlw  IhhIv.  1)u1  he  reitardi  il  t  he  Jiain  e 
itself  as  a  disi-asi-il  r-dndilion.  Aiihihl;  tin-  I'.uilicst 
German  clairvoyants  w.-ts  I' rau  I'  redenra  IlaufTe.  the 
"Sceress  of  Prevorat",  whose  e.vperiences  were  related 
by  Justinua  Kemer  in  "Die  Seherin  von  Prevorst " 
(Stuttgart,  1829).  In  it»  later  development  Spirit- 
Ism  was  represrated  in  scientific  and  philosophical 
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circles  bv  men  of  prominence,  e.  g.  Ulrici,  Fichte,  2*011- 
ner,  Fechner,  and  Wm.  Weber.  The  last-named  three 
oondttoted  (1877-8)  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
Ameiiean  medium  Sbule  at  Ix>ipzig.  The  lesolts 
were  published  in  Zdllncr's  "  Wissenachaf tlldte  Ab- 
handlungen"  (cf.  Massey,  "Transcendental  Phy»» 
ics",  Ix^tndon,  ISSO,  in  which  the  portions  relating  to 
spiritism  are  translated).  Though  con.sidere<l  impor- 
tant at  tlip  time,  this  investigation,  owing  to  lack  of 
caution  and  accuracy,  cannot  be  reganled  iist  a  .satis- 
factory test.  iCf.  "Report  of  the  >S-ybert  Comnii.^ 
sion",  Philadelphia,  ISST— ,  which  also  contains  an 
account  of  an  inve;st iga' ii m  crdiductcd  at  the  I'nivor- 
nity  of  Pennsylvania  with  Slade  and  other  mediums.) 

The  foregoing  outline  shows  that  mwlern  Spirit i.sm 
within  a  generation  had  passed  beyond  the  limits  ol  9> 
merely  popular  movement  and  had  challenged  tfie  At- 
tention of  the  scientific  world.  It  had,  moreover, 
brought  about  serious  divisions  among  men  of  science. 
For  tho.se  who  denied  the  existence  «  a  soul  distinct 
from  the  organism  it  waa  a  foregone  eonclusion  that 
there  oouM  be  no  such  communications  as  the  SpiriU 
iflts  daimed. .  This  negative  view,  of  eourse,  is  stiH 
taken  by  aU  who  accept  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
MateriauBm.  But  apart  from  any  such  a  priori  con- 
siderations, the  opponents  of  Spiritism  jui^tified  their 
position  by  pointing  to  innumerable  ca.s<>s  of  fraud 
which  were  brought  to  light  either  through  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  metlnKls  employed  or  llirough  the 
admissions  of  the  me<liunif<  theni.selvea. 

In  ,spit<',  however,  of  repent ihI  exi)osure,  there  oc- 
(Mirrcd  iihenomena  which  api>arently  could  not  be 
a.si'ril'<il  to  trickery  of  any  stirt.  The  inexiilicable 
chararfcr  of  theriO  the  sceptics  attributi'd  to  faulty 
observation.  The  Spiritistic  practices  were  simply 
set  tlown  as  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  oc- 
cultism, magic,  and  popular  superstition.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  thinkers  felt  obliged 
to  confess  that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
element  of  fraud,  there  remained  some  facts  wiiich 
called  for  a  more  i^rfltematic  investigation.  In  1860 
the  London  Dialectical  Society  appointed  a  oommittee 
of  tbirtf'4bns  members  "to  mvestjgBta  the  phe- 
nooMna  alleged  to  be  spiritual  raaitfestaiioiM,  and  to 
report  thereon".  The  committee's  report  (1871)  de- 
clares that  "motion  may  be  produced  in  soUd  bodies 
without  ni.aterial  contact,  by  surnr  hitherto  unn-rop- 
niz«i  force  operating  witliin  an  undefined  distance 
from  the  human  orgaiusin,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
niUi^cular  action";  ami  thai  "this  force  is  frequently 
directi^l  f)y  inteiligcnce"'.  In  18>i'2  there  was  or- 
ganizinl  in  ],ondon  ilie  ".Society  for  Psychical 
.search"  for  the  scientific  examination  of  what  itS 
prospectus  terms  "<iebatable  iihi>nomena".  A  mo- 
tive for  investigation  wius  sui)plie<l  by  the  history  of 
hypnotism,  which  had  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to 
quadEflry  and  deception.  Nevertheless,  patient  tw- 
eeareh  conducteil  by  rigorous  methods  had  shown 
that  beneath  the  error  and  imposture  there  lay 
a  real  influence  which  was  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
which  finally  was  explained  on  the  theory  of  suggestion. 
The  progress  of  Spiritism,  it  was  thouf^t,  nugjpit  lilw* 
wise  yield  a  residuum  of  fact  deserving  aelaitlfle 
explanation. 

The  Society  for  Psvchical  Re.search  soon  counted 

among  its  mrmbrrs  disl  ihuni-lic'!  V('|ir  rs<'tit.'tl  i\  fs  f)f 
science  and  )ihilo>opliy  in  Iji^iliUKi  and  .America; 
numerous  as.sociations  with  siniilar  aims  and  methods 
were  organized  in  various  countries.  The  "Proceed- 
ings" of  the  Sccii  ty  contain  detailetl  reports  of  in- 
\ist iuations  in  Spiritism  atid  allied  subjects,  and  a 
voluminous  litiT.alure,  expository  and  criticjil,  has 
been  created.  Among  the  most  notable  works  are: 
"Phantiisms  of  the  Living"  by  (Jiirnev,  Myers,  and 
Podmore  (Ix)ndon,  18S(>);  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  "Human 
Personality  and  its  Survival  of  BodiU'  Death" 
(London,  1903);  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.  R.  8.,  "Tbe 
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Survival  of  Man"  (New  York,  1909).  In  recent  publi- 
cations prominence  is  given  to  experiments  with  the 
mediums  Mrs.  Piper  of  lioston  and  Euaapia  Palla- 
dinn  of  Italy:  and  important  contributioiw  to  the  liter- 
al uro  have  hcfii  iiiailc  hy  I'rofr.-vsor  Wxw.  Jiiinea  of 
Harvard,  Dr.  Richard  HodgBon  of  Ro.ston,  IVoffssor 
Charlc*  Richet  (University  of  Pi  i  I  mfoss^^ir  Ur  nry 
Sidgwick  (Cambridge  University j,  Fr«f«*8or  I'h. 
Floumoy  (University  of  Geneva),  Professor  Morsclli 
(ITniveraity  of  Genoa),  Professor  Osare  Lombroeo 
(University  of  Turin),  Professor  James  H.  Hyalop 
^ohimbia  University),  Professor  Wm.  R.  Newboki 
(Unmnity^  of  Pennsylvania).  While  some  of  these 
mriticn  a  critical  attitude,  othon  are  out- 

nxiken  in  fa'vour  of  Qpiritiiin,  and  a  few  (Myers, 
James),  lately  detsaaed,  arranged  befora  deatii  to  ea> 
tablinh  communication  with  thSr  rarvhring  awjeiates. 

HveoTUKSKs. — ^To  explain  the  phenomena  which 
afttr  airL'ful  investigation  and  excliwion  of  fraud  are 
regarded  as  authentic,  thrc*'  hy|)otli<'ws  liiivi-  hern 
pn^poeed.  The  telepathif  hyp<ithf*i(<  tukisH  aa  its 
ltartiDg>p(>inl  tlir  s(>-oallixi  Nul)liniinal  conticiouEness. 
Thifl,  it  is  claimed,  iii  uubject  to  disintegration  in  such 
wise  that  segments  of  it  may  impress  another  mind 
(the  percipient)  evpn  at  a  distance.  The  perwnality 
is  liberated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  iirKanism  and  in- 
vades the  soul  of  another.  A  medium,  on  this  iiypo- 
thceia,  would  obtain  information  by  though t^trans- 
ferenoe  either  from  the  minds  of  persons  prosfiit  Mt  the 
Stance  or  from  other  minds  concerning  whom  tin  sit- 
ters know  nothing.  This  vim-,  it  is  held,  would  ac- 
cord with  the  teeogniied  fucU>  uf  hypnosis  and  with 
tlie  icaulto  of  eoqperiiiMDtal  tel^atby;  and  it  would 
explain  what  appear  to  be  cane  of  pownMiinn.  Simi- 
lar to  this  is  tJw  hypothesis  of  peychical  radiatioDs 
which  distinguishes  m  man  the  material  body^  the 
soul,  and  an  nitfrnictliatc  principle,  the  "perispmt". 
Thif  is  a  subtle  fluid,  or  si-stral  body,  which  in  certain 
pvrsoiis  (mcfliums)  can  (•scaj)e  from  the  material  or- 
ganisjii  and  thiw  form  a  "double".  It  also  arcoin- 
pnnii'ji  tlir  .s«iid  aftiT  death  and  it  is  tho  incan.s  by 
which  connnuniiation  Ls  established  with  the  jhti- 
spirit  of  the  nicdiunis.  The  Spiritistic  hypofll(^ia 
maintnins  that  (he  communications  arr  rereivpfi  from 
disenibodlMi  !<i>irit8.  Its  advocateH  declare  that  tel- 
epathv  is  inmitliei)  nt  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  that 
it«  sphere  of  inflnence  would  have  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  all  the  mental  states  and  memories  of  living 
persons,  and  that  even  with  such  extension  it  would 
not  explain  the  selective  character  of  the  phenomena 
by  which  facts  relevant  for  establishing  the  personal 
Mwntity  of  the  departed  are  discriminated  from  thoee 
that  are  nrdovant.  Td^athy  at  most  tm^  be  the 
means  by  witieh  diaeanutte  spirits  act  upon  the  minds 
of  living  persons.  For  a  discussion  of  the  hypotheses 
see  Hy«lop,  "Science  and  a  Fnturi'  Life"  iUoston, 
190.5)  J  Lodge,  "The  Survival  of  Man  " ;  and  Floumoy, 
"Spiritism  and  Psychology"  (tr.  Carrington,  New 
York.  1911);  Grasaet,  "The  Marvels  beyond  Science" 
(New  York,  lt)10). 

For  tho«e  who  iulmit  (hat  (he  iimnifestRtions  yut- 
C<fil  from  intolligciiees  ot  her  than  that  of  ihe  inediiint, 
the  next  qu^ion  in  order  is  whether  these  intclli- 

Eencett  are  the  spirits  of  the  departed  or  beings  that 
ave  never  been  embodied  in  human  form.  The 
reply  has  often  been  found  difficult  even  by  avowe<l 
vers  in  Spiritism,  and  f^inm-  nf  these  have  been 
forced  to  admit  the  action  of  extraneous  or  non-human 
intelligences.  This  conclusion  is  baaed  on  several 
sorts  01  eyfatefioe:  the  difficulty  of  cetabUsbing  spirit- 
ideati|]rf  i.  e.  of  ascertaining  whether  the  communi- 
cator is  actually  the  pereonality  he  or  it  purports  to 
be;  the  love  of  p<TRonati(»n  on  the  part  of  (lie  spirit k 
which  leads  thein  to  introduce  themselves  \\^  relel>- 
rities  who  onee  lived  on  earth,  although  on  closer 
questioning  they  show  tbetnsclves  quite  ignorant  of 
thoae  whom  tbqr  pentnuule;  the  laivial  eharaetcr  cf 
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the  communications,  so  radically  opposed  to  what 
would  be  expected  from  those  who  have  passed  into 
the  other  world  and  who  naturally  should  be  cfm- 
cerned  to  impart  information  <in  the  most  serious  sub- 
jects; the  contxadictorv'  statt  nieins  which  (he  spirits 
make  ref^arding  their  own  condition,  (he  reln(ii>n!«  of 
(Jod  and  man,  the  fuiidamcn(al  jirecejits  of  moruli(y; 
finally  the  low  moral  tone  which  often  pervades  these 
messages  from  spirits  who  pretend  to  enlighten  man- 
kind. These  deceptions  and  inconsistencies  have 
beenattributed  by  some  authors  to  the  subliminal  eonp 
BciousnesH  (Floumoy),  by  others  to  spirits  of  a  lower 
order,  i.  e.  below  the  plane  of  humanity  (Stainton 
Moses),  while  a  third  explanation  refers  them  quite 
frankly  to  demonic  inter^'cntion  (Raupert.  "  Modem 
Spiritum''  Si.  LouiM004;  cf.  Qnaiet,  "The  Marvela 
beyond  Bcienoe,'*^tr.Tubeirf.  Xew  Yoik«  1910).  For 
the  Christian  believer  this  third  view  acquires  special 
significance  from  the  fact  that  the  alleged  communica- 
(ions  antaponiw  tlie  essential  truths  of  reliftioii  such 
ai>  the  Divinity  (jf  Christ,  at<ineiiu^nt  and  redeni])- 
tion,  judgnietit  and  future  re( rit>ut ion.  while  they 
encourage  aj;iiosticisn»,  panthei.-m,  and  a  iielii'f  in 
reincarnadon. 

fsiiiritisru  indeed  claims  tliat  it  alone  fumishwi  an 
ineon(es(at)le  ])roof  of  immortality,  a  scientific  demon- 
stration of  tlie  future  hfe  that  far  surpasses  any  phil- 
osophical de<kiction  of  Sni ritualism,  while  it  gives  the 
death-blow  to  Materiauon.  This  claim,  however, 
teats  upon  the  validity  of  (be  hytxxhesis  that  the 
communications  come  from  disettil)odie<l  spirits;  it 
gets  no  support  from  the  teleijutliic  hypothesis  or 
from  that  ol  demonic  intervention.  If  cither  of  the 
latter  should  be  verified  the  phenomena  would  be 
exolained  without  solving  or  even  raising  the  problem 
crfhimian  immortality.  If,  again,  it  were  shown  that 
the  argument  based  on  the  data  of  normal  conscious- 
ness and  the  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  criticism,  the  name  test  would  certainly  be  fatal 
to  tt  iht-ory  drawn  from  mediumistic  utterances  which 
are  not  only  the  (jutconie  of  abnormal  conditions^  but 
are  also  open  to  widely  dilTcrent  interpretations. 
Even  where  all  wisjiicion  of  fraud  or  collusion  is 
removjnl — and  this  is  s<-ldom  the  case — a  critical 
invc«tigaU)r  will  clmg  to  (he  idea  that  phc'noni<>na 
which  now  seem  inexi>lieal>le  may  eventually,  hke  so 
many  other  marvels,  be  accounted  for  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  Spuritistio  hnxitbeais.  Those 
who  are  convinced,  co  irfiiloBopbicil  grounds,  of  the 
soul's  immortality  may  say  that  oommunieations 
from  the  spirit  world,  if  any  such  there  be,  go  to 
ctrengthen  their  oonviction;  but  to  abandon  their 
philosophy  and  stake  all  on  Ebiritism  would  be  more 
than  hazardous;  it  would,  indirectly  at  least,  afford 
a  pretext  for  a  more  complete  rejection  of  soul  and 
iiti ;;;(  I  f  ility.  In  other  Wftrds,  if  Spiritism  were  the 
Boli  itiKunient  for  u  future  life.  Materialism,  instead  of 
b^'inn  crushed,  wouhl  triunijih  anew  jus  the  onfy poa- 
fiible  theory  for  science  and  common  .sense. 

Danokks. — To  tliis  risk  of  philosophical  error  nuist 
be  added  (lie  duiifiers,  mental  and  moral,  which  Spirit- 
isdc  practices  iiuohe.  \\ha(e\cr  the  explanation 
offered  for  the  medium's  "powers",  their  exercise 
sooner  or  later  brings  about  a  state  of  passivity  which 
cannot  but  injure  the  mind.  This  is  readily  intelli- 
gible in  the  hypothesis  of  an  invasion  by  extraneous 
spirits,  since  such  a  possession  must  weaken  and  tend 
to  efface  the  normal  personality.  But  similar  results 
may  be  expected  if,  as  the  alternate  hypothesis  main- 
tains, a  du^ntegration  of  the  one  personality  takes 
place.  In  cither  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
mental  balance  should  be  disturbed,  and  selfHSontrol 
impaired  or  d<>stroyed.  Recourw?  to  Spiritism  fre- 
quently produce's  hallucinations  and  other  aberrations, 
es))eciully  ill  suttjects  who  are  predisposed  to  iusatuty  ; 
and  even  those  who  are  otherwise  normal  exjKJse 
tbanwdvea  to  severe  physical  and  mental  strain  (of. 
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Viollot,  "Le  flpiritiame  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la 
folie",  Paris,  1908).  Moiv  wrious  still  in  the  danger 
of  moral  perversion.  If  to  prartisp  or  rnoourago 
deception  of  any  nort  iH  n  prclit'tisihii',  the  fvil  is  cer- 
tainly KTo.itor  when  fraud  is  rc«ortod  to  in  the  inquir>' 
conccrninK  'lie  future  life.  But  apart  from  anv  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  the  riiethwif*  eiiiployed  woul<f  under- 
mine the  fnundations  of  nioralit y,  cii  her  l)y  |)r<)<iuring 
a  di.sintegration  of  personality  or  hy  inviting  the  in- 
vasion of  an  extraneoua  intelligence.  It  may  be  that 
tbe  medium  "yields,  perhaps,  innocently  at  first  to 
the  promptina  of  an  impulae  which  may  come  to  him 
a«  from  «  V^Mt  power,  or  that  be  is  moved  by  an 
instinctive  conqMiuion  to  Aid  in  the  development  of 
bis  automat io  Tomanoe — in  aaj  eew,  if  he  continues 
to  abet  and  eneoivace  this  automatic  prompting,  it  is 
not  likely  that  be  can  long  retain  botn  honesty  and 
■anity  unimpcured.  Tbe  man  who  tootai  on  at  hia 
hand  doing  a  thing,  but  aoquita  Umadf  of  iMpooa- 
bUity  for  the  thing  done,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  a^nt;  and  the  step  is  short  to 
instigating  and  repeating  a  like  action  m  the  future, 
without  the  excuse  of  an  ovenna.''tering  impuW  .  .  . 
To  attend  the  jseances  of  a  professii in:il  medium  is  jier- 
haps  at  wor.st  to  countenance  u  sw  indle;  to  watch  the 
gradiKi!  (ic\il(i))iii< nt  uf  innocent  autoiimtism  into 
physical  mctiiumship  may  be  to  assist  at  a  procesB  of 
moral  degeneration'*  (Fodmore,  "Ifoden  Spiritual- 
ism", II,  32ti  sqq.). 

Action  of  the  CmrscH. — As  Spiritism  has  been 
ekecly  allied  with  the  practices  of  "animal  mapiet- 
ini"  and  hvpnotism,  these  m>veral  classea  of  phenom- 
ena have  alao  been  treated  under  the  same  general 
bead  in  the  discussions  of  theologians  and  in  the  dccis- 
ioDB  of  eeekaiaatieal  authority.  Tbe  Gongrnaition  of 
the  Inqoiaition,  25  June,  1840,  deenedi^'Where  aU 
error,  sorcery  and  invocation  of  the  demon,  implicit  or 
explicit,  is  excluded,  the  mere  use  of  physical  means 
which  are  othen^-ise  lawful,  is  not  morally  forbidden, 
rovided  it  dcx-s  not  aim  at  unlawful  or  evil  results, 
ut  the  ajuilii  ation  of  purely  physical  princiijles  and 
moann  to  things  or  effects  that  are  really  sujH-rnaturaJ, 
in  order  to  exi)lain  these  on  ])hysical  grounds,  is 
nothing  else  than  unlawful  and  heretical  deception". 
This  decision  was  reiterated  on  28  July,  1S47.  ind  a 
further  decree  was  issued  on  30  July,  lS">t),  wlncii, 
after  mentioning  discourses  about  religion,  evocation 
of  departed  spirits  and  "other  superstitious  practices" 
of  Spiritism,  exhorts  the  bishops  to  put  forth  every 
effort  for  the  suppression  of  these  abuses  "in  order 
tliat  tbe  flock  of  the  Lord  may  be  ])rotecu>d  against 
the  enemy,  the  deposit  of  faith  safeguarded,  and  the 
faithful  jsreserved  from  moral  corruption."  The 
Seeond  Fhovy  Goundl  of  Baltimore  (1866),  while 
mMog  due  dlowaBee  for  fitaudulent  praetioe  in 
Spiritism,  declares  that  some  at  least  of  tbe  manifesta- 
tions are  to  be  ascribed  to  Satanic  intervention,  and 
warns  the  faithful  against  lending  any  support  to 
Spiritism  or  even,  out  of  curiosity,  attending  Stances 
(Decreta,  nn.  33-41).  The  council  points  out^  in 
particular,  the  anti-Christian  character  of  Spiritistic 
teachings  concerning  religion,  and  characterizes  them 
as  an  attemjit  to  revive  paganism  an<l  magic.  .'\ 
decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  30  Sl:ui  !i,  ls',t*<,  ( oiKii  iims 
Spiritistic  praclict'H,  even  though  intercours*'  witli  ihe 
demon  be  excludwl  and  cononinication  sought  witli 
^Dod  spirits  only.  In  all  these  documents  the  dis- 
tmction  is  clearly  drawn  between  legitimate  scientific 
inveat%ation  and  sutx-rstitious  abuses.  What  the 
Cbordi  oondemas  in  Spiritism  is  superstition  with  its 
evil  consequences  for  religion  and  morality.  (Cf. 
Perrone,  "  De  virtute  religionis",  Turin,  1867:  Nddin, 
"Summa  Theol.  Moralis^',  Innri)ruck,1904,  II). 

Works  bv  Catholie  aulbora  arc  mnrkpd  with  an  Mt4>ri«k. 
Ca^ROV.  Motiem  Spiritualism:  i!^  Fnt'f'  art//  Ffindtin^mf  i 
ton,    IHiSj  —  the   mov<Tn<-nt    in    \min<-n;    Pdihiukk.  M',^hrn 
SpirihialtMm  (Londoo.  1902) — biiitorical  survey:  Iokm,  Studiet  in 

-    ■    ■  -      -  (New  Yoik.  1W7):  law.  Sis 
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a/(JU  SuMTiMliinil  (New  York.  1908);  *  Rbowniion,  Thr  Spirit- 
JupiMr  (BcMtOn.  1864)  in  IX  of  Wnrku  a>rtrx>it,  1H.H4);  *  Wiehek, 
Dtr  Spiriliawnit  u.  da*  ChriMlenlhum  (lonabruck.  1881):  *  W. 
^k-llKSlDB■,  Dtr  nruere  Griitrrglaube  (Paderbgn,  188S);  Cam- 
pmNTBii,  Utnuritm.  Spiriluaiimm,  He.  (New  York.  1888):  A.  R. 
WaI.Iw»cc,  Stimrtrn  ,in.l  Modern  Spiritualirm  (Lonilon,  1S97); 
•  .'^iRBUSD.  .S)/i>-i.'u,ji'i -me  itf  tpirUi*mt  (Parui,  lSl^S):  IbEM, 
Smrittt  H  m/rfiuffM  (i'luis,  1801):  Plovmot,  Dm  Iitdu  d  ta 
planUt  Man  (Parii,  19(10)^ Oennurr.  Dtr  Kamafvm  dig 
SerU.  II  (2nd  ed..  Maim,  1903);  Rrau>p,  BnigmoM  o/Ptychieal 
Hrtfnreh  (Rifliin.  lOOfi) :  MaXwei.i..  phfnomrnrm  ptucKique* 
(PbiH*.  1!»o»i!;  |ti;NMTT,  ,S;>iri/u<i/i«in  i.NVw  Vork.  UKiTi;  Caii- 
MINOTOS.  Tht  Phyncal  Pknommn  uf  Spinlualttm  (Bontun,  1807); 
MoMittU,  /'mcoImm  «tp%ni\»mi>  (Turin.  1908);  LoMHOOO.  tr. 
Kknneot.  After  Qtalk  fTKatf  (BoKtoa.  1900);  *  BawMSB  ia 
Stimmtm  mm  Marim-larndt.  UUl  (ISQOTUUV  (190^.  LXXVII 

OMO.  Edwabd  a.  Pacb. 

Spirlto  Santo,  Diocese  or  (Smrttus  Sancti), 

suffragan  of  S4o  SebastiSo  do  Rio  de  Janein»,  es- 
tablished in  IWXi.  Its  jurisdiction  compri.se.s  the 
State  of  Ef<pirito  Santo,  United  States  of  lirazii, 
South  America,  with  twenty-eight  municinalitios 
and  a  Catholic  popuktion  in  1011  of  202,000  mhabH 
tants,  20  secular  prieata  and  15  Irian.  Of  Oatholio 
educational  inalittttiona  tlwN  un*  in  tlie  city  of  Vic- 
toria, the  capital  of  the  state  and  seat  of  the  bishop, 
a  gvmrumo  or  college  of  »ccfjndar>'  instruction  directea 
by  secular  priest.s  and  having  the  same  privilegoa  as  a 
fcflcral  schiMil ;  and  the  C'olle^io  <la.s  Irma.s  de  t'jiridade, 
for  girl.'*,  under  the  direction  of  the  Si.sters  of  Charity. 
At  \'ictoria  ar*'  riNn  located  the  "Hospital  da  Mis- 
ericoriiia'',  in  winch  live  Sisters  of  Charity  wrve  lUi 
nurses,  and  the  Santa  Casa  de  Mi.sericordia,  a  cliari- 
table  in.Htitution  founded  in  In-iH,  and  bv  decn-i'  of 
1  June,  KMK),  it  was  .icconled  the  .same  privileges  of  ( he 
Hanta  Casa  dc  Miscricordia  of  IJabon;  an  iin|K)rtant 
annex  of  this  institution  is  the  Orphanato  Santa 
Luzia,  an  orphan  asylum.  Thore  are  also  twelve 
Catholic  associations  in  Victoria,  b  otiwr  eitiaa 
and  towns  of  the  dioe<^  there  arc  also  varioua 
Catholic  schools,  charitable  institutions,  etc.  The 
present  bishop  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fernando  de  Sousa 
Monteirq,  b.  22  Sept.,  1866,  raised  to  the  see  1  Mwch, 
im  (SeeBBAUL.) 

JuuAM  MoaaMO-LacuiUH. 
SpirHi,  DtBcnufMSNT  o».  See  DncBwnmrr  or 

SpiRrrs. 

Spiritual  Exerciiea  of  Saint  IgnaiUua,  a  short 
work  composed  by  St.  Ignatiiii  of  Loiyola  and  writtn 

originally  in  Spanish. 

TiiK  Tkvt. — The  autograph  MS.  of  this  "Spiritual 
Kxerci.sra"  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  What  is  at 
pnxent  called  the  "autograph"  is  only  a  quarto  cooy 
made  by  a  secretary'  but  containing  corrections  in  the 
author's  handwriting.  It  i.s  now  reproduced  by  pbo- 
totypy  (Rome,  1906).  Two  Latin  tranelatiooa  vore 
madedurinsthelifetmMof8t.Ignaliiia.  There  now  re- 
main: (1)  the  ancient  Latin  trraelation,  antimia  verno 
latina,  a  literal  version  prababhr  made  by  tiie  saint ; 
(2)  a  free  translation  by  Father  Frusius,  more  elegant 
and  more  in  lU'cordance  with  the  style  of  the  period, 
and  g<-neritll\'  iaIIchI  the  "Vulgate".  The  nntiqua 
ticr.fio  i.s  daii'il  liy  the  copyist  "Home,  9  July,  l.'>4i  "; 
th»'  vuluatf  \  (  rsion  i.s  later  than  l.'>41.  hut  earHer  than 
l.")4S.  when  the  two  versiorts  were  togi-tlier  pre««»n.tod 
tn  Paul  III  for  ap|m»val.  The  |>opc  iLpjKiiiited  three 
examiners,  who  praise<i  Ixith  versioiw  warmly.  The 
\'ulgat<',  more  carefully  executed  fn)m  a  literary 
point  of  view,  was  only  chosen  for  printing,  and  was 
publi.she<l  at  Rome  on  11  S^tember.  ir)48,  under 
the  simple  title:  "Exercitia  niritualia".  Thisprii^ 
rc/M  edition  was  also  multiplied  by  phototypy 
(Paris,  1910).  Besidea  theae  two  Latin  tranab. 
tions  there  exist  two  others.  One  is  the  still  un- 
paUidied  text  left  bv  BL  Peter  Faber  to  the  Car- 
thuriana  of  Oologne  belMie  1546;  it  holds  a  middle 
place  between  the  literal  version  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  aeoond  is  a  new  literal  translation  by  Father 
iUMthaaa,  tirHiliy<4nt  general  «l  tbe  Sodalgr  of  J«Na^ 
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wlio,  on  adbount  cf  tiw  &tttrmBm  h\Amwa  fh«  Vid- 

gatc  and  the  Spanish  autograph,  wished  to  retranslate 
the  "Kxpfcisos"  into  Liitin,  iw  accurately  as  poeaible, 
at  (h*'  saiui'  tiiiir  iiKikinK  use  of  Iho  viTnio  anliqun. 
His  intent  mil  \^:i.s  niit  to  h<ii])pliait  the  Vulgate,  and  he 
thiTcfon-  inilili.^luti  ihc  work  of  CVoiilH •loog iritb his 
own  in  parallel  columns  (lS^i5). 

The  Spaui.'ih  autograph  text  waa  not  printed  until 
long  lifter  the  Vulgatr,  ny  lii^rnanl  de  Annt>Us,  s<H;re- 
tarj'  of  the  Stciety  of  Jcjnis  (Home,  lt)15i ;  it  hjw  often 
beoi  republished.  The  most  noteworthy  Englitth  ver- 
noms  are:  (1)  "The  Spiritual  Kxcrcises  of  St.  Ignar 
tius.  With  Approbation  of  Sunerioun.  At  Saint 
OnH're;  Printed  by  Nicolaa  Josqpin  Le  Fd)vre."  This 
tnnslation  bears  no  date  but  it  can  be  traced  back  to 
1736:  the  printer  was  a  lay  brother  of  the  Soetety. 
p)'^m^imtttd£b»rcwsof  SkLmatiui.  TMiw- 
■tad  fiNMn  tiie  AutboriMd  Latin;  with  eoitrMts  bom 
the  literal  version  and  note«  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Rothaui  \isic\  by  Charlra  Seager,  M.A.,  to  which  k 
prefixed  a  rrefiice  liy  the  Ri)jlit  Rev.  Nu  hol.Ls  Wise- 
man, D.l).,  bifhop  of  MeliiHitamiw"  (I^)iulon,  Dol- 
man. 1H-I7j;  which  wa«  republished  by  Murphv  at 
Baltimore,  about  1H50.  (3)  "The  Text' of  the  Spirit- 
ual Kvereisit)  of  St.  IgnatiuH,  translatexl  from  the 
oriKinal  Spanish",  by  Father  John  Morris,  S.J.,  pub- 
lii^hed  by  Bums  and  Oatea  (London,  1880).  The 
reader  of  the  "Exercises"  need  not  look  for  elegance 
of  atyle.  "St.  Ignatius",  says  F.  .\8train,  "writes  in 
eoane,  incorrect,  and  laboured  Castilian,  which  OQ^ 
at  times  arrests  the  attention  by  the  energetic  pve> 
cWoa  and  brevity  with  which  certain  thought«  are 
egmroMd."  There  are  outpourings  of  the  soul  in 
diHNBfc  eoUoouiee,  but  their  affeetina  interest  does 
not  lie  hi  iranb;  it  is  irhoily  in  the  Eean  situatioo, 
created  by  the  author,  of  the  sinner  liefOiB  the  Ciuoi- 
fiXfthe  knight  before  his  king,  et4>. 

Composition  of  the  Exekcisk.s.— The  book  is 
composed  of  docnnients  or  spirituivl  exerei.seH,  re<luco<l 
to  the  orcjer  most  lit  (ed  to  rm  1  he  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful if)  piety,  Jis  wjks  remarked  in  the  Brief  of  approval. 
We  find  in  this  work  docuiiient.s  ( instruct ioiw,  admoni- 
tion.-*,  waminjts),  exercises  ([irayers,  nu'ditationfl, 
exaniin.at  ion  of  conscience,  and  other  prai  tici-s  : ,  and 
the  method  according  to  which  they  are  ivrrangwl. 
The  sources  of  the  book  are  the  Sacrefl  Scriptures  and 
the  experiences  of  spiritual  life.  Ignatius  indeed  was 
little  by  little  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  to  write 
hii  book.  From  1521  tlie  thoughts  which  precede 
his  eonversion,  the  progress  of  nis  repentance,  the 
piSHt  pnetioes  which  lie  embraces  at  Montserrat  and 
ai  Muumsa  helped  to  give  liim  a  knowledge  of  as- 
ceticism. HIsbookisaworkliTedbyhimseiraBdIatw 
on  lived  by  others  under  his  eyes.  Bat  a  book  so 
Uvctl  is  not  composed  all  at  once;  it  requires  to  be 
retouched,  corrected,  and  addtnl  to  frequently.  These 
improvements,  which  neither  I'olanco  nor  Bartoli 
hiile.  are  n"ve^ile<l  by  a  simple  examination  of  the 
Spanish  text,  where  tUong  with  the  Castilian  there 
are  found  J>;itin  or  It^ilian  «'xpreHsions.  together  witli 
Schola-stii-  tenns  whu  li  the  writ-er  could  not  have  us^-d 
before,  at  le4ist,  the  beginning  of  his  later  Htudi««. 
Ignatius  himself  admitte<l  this  to  Father  Luis  Gon- 
salea:  "I  did  not  comiMMe  the  Exercises  all  at  once. 
When  anything  resulting  from  my  own  ex]HTieiice 
aseoied  to  me  likely  to  be  of  ii.s(>  to  others,  I  took  note 
of  it".  Father  Nadnl,  Ignatius's  friend  and  oon- 
taoiporanr,  writes  of  the  final  redaction:  "After  hav- 
Idr  eomfMfrted  hm  studies,  the  author  united  ha  first 
attasqits  of  the  ExsraisM,  nude  many  adiditjons,  put 
all  in  order,  .and  presented  nto  work  for  the  examinatMNi 
and  judgment  of  the  .\post«lic  See". 

It  seems  pmbable  that  the  "Exercises"  were  com- 

Eleted  while  St.  Ignatius  was  attending  leclnri-s  at  the 
'niver?<ity  of  Paris.   The  copy  of  Bl.  Peter  Fab<  r,  WTit- 
ten  undoubtedly  alniut  the  time  when  he  followeij  the 
Knrcises  under  Ignatius's  direction  (1533),  contains  all 
XIV.-lji 
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Ihe  esMntial  parts.  Moreover,  some  parts  of  the  book 
bear  their  date.  Such  are:  the  "Uuhw  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms",  intended  for  benetked  clergymen,  mas- 
ters, or  laureates  of  the  university,  in  which  occurs  a 
citation  of  the  Council  of  CJarthage,  thus  leading  one 
to  8upiK>M4'  that  the  writer  had  studied  the<jlogy;  the 
"Rules  for  thinking  with  the  Cliurcli",  which  apf)ear 
t«  have  been  siiggesttni  by  the  inr^Lsures  taken  hy  an 
ajwembly  of  theologians  at  Valladolid  in  1.527  against 
the  ErasmistM  of  Simin,  or  by  the  Faculty  of  Paris  in 
153.5,  1.542,  aininst  the  lYotGetants.  The  final 
completion  of  tt»  "ESmdses"  may  be  dated  from 
1541 ,  when  a  f^ir  copy  of  the  vtnio  antiqua,  which  St. 
Ignatius  ciUls  "Todos  excrcicios  breviter  en  latin",  was 
made.  It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  work  of  flon- 
position  was  carried  out  during  the  wsManee  of  tiie 
saint  al  Mannm.  This  qwt,  where  Ignatius  arrived 
ki  March,  1522.  must  always  be  oonaidered  as  the 
eradle  of  tlie  "Exercises".  The  sub.stance  of  the 
work  dates  from  Manrosa.  Ignatius  found  there  the 
precious  metal  which  for  a  long  time  In'  wTitughl  and 
poli.she<l.  "A  work,"  as  Fr.  Astraiii  rightly  stiys. 
Which  contributes  fhniughont  so  .admirably  to 
realize  the  fundamental  idea  set  up  by  the  author,  is 
evidently  not  an  invention  made  by  parts,  or  oom- 
p<jHed  of  passages  wTitten  at  various  times  or  under 
varying  circimistances."  The  "Exercises"  clearly 
bear  the  mark  of  Manresa.  The  mind  of  Ignatius, 
during  his  retirement  there,  was  full  of  militaiy  mem- 
ories and  of  thoufd^ts  of  the  future;  hence  the  double 
duwaeteristic  of  his  book,  the  chivtUrous  note  and  the 
marcfatowardsthechoioeof astateof life.  Theideas 
of  the  Icnight  are  those  of  the  servtoe  due  to  a  sove- 
reivif  of  the  shame  that  clings  to  the  treason  of  •'vaani 
ffini  wMk).  and  In  the  kingdom,  those  of  I3b0  srnaade 
fonned  against  the  infidels,  and  of  the  confrontation 
of  the  Two  Standards  (second  week).  But  during  his 
convalescence  at  the  castle,  the  reading  of  the  lives  of 
the  saints  gave  a  mystical  turn  to  his  cliivalnms  ideas; 
the  great  deeds  to  be  imitated  henceforth  are  no  longer 
tho.s<>  of  a  Koland,  but  of  a  Dominic  or  a  Francis. 

To  }ielp  liitii  in  his  outline  of  evangelical  per- 
fection, Ignatius  received  a  Kpocial  iissist.anco,  which 
PolaiKX)  and  Ribadcneira  i  all  the  unction  (tf  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Without  this  grace,  the  coinjKJHition  of  the 
"Exercises"  remains  a  mystery.  How  could  a  rough 
and  ignorant  soldier  conceive  and  develop  a  work  so 
original,  so  useful  for  the  salvation  and  the  perfection 
of  souls,  a  book  which  astonishes  one  by  the  ori^nality 
of  its  method  and  tibe  powerful  eflBoacy  of  its  virtue? 
We  ouf^t  not,  however,  to  consider  this  Divine  assist- 
anoe  as  a  complete  revdsAion.  What  St.  Ignatius 
knew  of  vfettual  ways,  he  had  learned  chie^  from 
personal  experienee  and  bv  the  graoe  of  Qod,  Who 
treated  him  "as  the  schoolmaster  does  a  diUd".  It 
does  not  mean  that  he  had  not  the  advice  of  a  oon- 
fcfisor  to  guide  him,  for  lie  was  directetl  by  .John  Cha- 
nones  .at  Montserrat:  nor  does  it  mean  that  he  had 
H'ad  nothing  himself,  a-s  w(-  know  that  he  lM>>ks 
at  hand.  We  mu.st  therefore  consiiler  the  revelation 
of  the  "  I'\er<  iHes",  not  a.s  a  completely  su(>ernatural 
manifestat  u  m  of  all  the  truths  ojntained  in  the  work, 
but  as  a  kiiui  of  inspiration,  or  sjiecial  Divine  a.ssist- 
antte,  which  prcvente*!  all  eawc^ntial  error,  and  sug- 
gested manv  thoudits  useful  fur  the  salvation  of  the 
author,  and  of  reaiaers  at  all  times.  This  inspiration 
is  the  more  admissible  as  Ignatius  was  favoured  with 
great  lijdit  in  Divine  things.  Uibmlencira,  writing 
horn  Madrid,  18  April,  1607,  to  Fr.  Uirdn^  rector  of 
Salamanca,  dweila  on  the  wonderful  fruits  of  the 
'*Eiiierciaes^',  fhiits  foffeseen  and  willed  by  Qod. 
Such  a  result  could  not  be  the  effect  of  merdy  human 
reading  and  study,  and  he  adds:  "This  has  been  die 
general  opinion  of  all  the  old  fathers  of  the  Society, 
of  us  all  who  have  lived  and  convers<'d  with  our  blessed 
father". 

Another  tradition  concerns  the  part  taken  by  the 
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Virran  in  the  composing  of  the  "  Exercisea"  at 
It  is  not  baaed  on  any  written  tc»timony 


of  the  cootetnpororicH  of  8t.  Ignatius,  thoudi  it  bc- 
CMII0  umronal  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Po^fibtv 


H  it  toimded  upon  earlier  oral  tott  iniony,  and  upon  a 
NvelatioD  mam  in  1€00  to  the  Veoerabw  Marina  de 
EMobar,  and  rebted  in  the  "Life  of  Father  Baltfaaiar 
Alvarez".  This  tradition  lias  often  been  symbolised 
by  p«int<T8,  who  represent  Ignatius  writing  from  the 
Itjesacd  Viiniti's  <!if  tation. 

Althoudi  Iniiatius  had  been  educate*!  juKt  like  the 
ordinary  knights  of  his  time,  he  was  i  '  '  rt\]\- 
graphy  and  still  more  of  reading;  his  com  alchccnrc  at 
Loyola  enable  1  him  to  gratify  this  double  inclina- 
tion. ^^'(•  know  that  hp  wrote  there,  in  different  rol- 
oiirfHi  inks,  a  quarto  IxMik  of  300  folioM  in  which  ho 
seems  to  have  gaihen-*]  together  extracts  from  the 
only*  two  books  to  be  found  in  the  castle,  which  were 
"The  Flower  of  the  Sainta"  in  Spanish,  and  "Thf* 
Life  of  Jesus  ChriMt"  by  Ludolph  of  Saxony  or  the 
Carthusian,  published  in  Spanish  at  Alcald,  1502  to 
1803.  "^e  Flower  of  the  Sainta"  has  left  no  ap- 
patent  tnu»  in  the  "Exerciaea"^  except  an  a<lvice  to 
lead  something  ainulHr  after  tm  second  week.  Lu- 
dolph's  influence  is  mote  notieeable  in  imiiwwiftne 
aaeetic  principles,  and  methodic  deUula.  The  part 
of  the  Exercises  "  treating  of  the  Ufe  of  CkakA,  ia 
especially  indebted  to  him. 

Ignatius,  lia\  ing  recovered  'lis  lioallh  and  deter- 
mined to  leiui  a  hermit's  life,  lift  Lo\<ihi  for  Mont- 
serrat  and  Manresa.  He  ^\)ent  the  gn  attT  jiart  of 
the  year  1522  in  the  latter  ivwn,  three  lea>;\ies  distant 
from  Mont.scrrat ,  under  the  direction  of  his  confes-sor, 
Dom  John  Chanoues.  AfftiriliriR  to  a  witness  in  tlie 
process  of  canonization  Ignatius  went  to  se<-  Chanonos 
every  Saturday.  He  could  iiioreuver  have  met  him  or 
other  Benedictines  at  the  priory  of  Manresa,  which 
was  dependent  on  Montscrrat.  It  is  possible  that 
he  received  from  them  a  copj*  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ"  in  Spanish,  for  he  ri  rtainly  had  that  book  at 
Manresa;  they  must  ha\c  given  liini  also  the  "Ejer- 
citatorio  de  la  vida  espirituul",  of  Dom  Garcia  de 
CSnoNM^  publiiihed  at  Mootaerrat  in  IfiOO.  Sibap 
deneira  in  his  letter  to  Ft,  Gain  thinks  it  TOTprob- 
able  that  St.  Ignatioa  was  aequalnted  with  tiua  Caatil- 
ian  work,  that  he  availed  himself  of  it  for  prayer  and 
meditation,  that  Chanones  explained  different  parts 
to  him,  and  that  the  title  "Exercises"  w.isi  suggested 
to  him  by  the  "Kiercitatorio"  Tlie  Henedictincs 
made  use  of  this  book  for  the  conversion  or  (^ditic  atton 
of  the  pilgrims  of  Montscrrat;  iii  fact  tradition  of 
the  monastery  relates  that  Clianonc.s  communicited  it 
to  his  penitent.  The  "Exercises"  t>orrow  very  little 
expressly  from  the  "Inuiation  of  Christ".  There  is, 
however,  to  be  noticed  a  general  concordance  of  ita 
doctrine  and  that  of  the  "Exerotaes",  and  an  invita- 
tion to  read  it. 

Was  the  ' '  Ejercitatorio  "  more  closely  followed?  In 
trying  to  aohre  this  question  it  not  suthcient  to  draw 
ooncluaionB  from  the  resemblaiu  e  of  the  titleB,orto 
eatabliab  a  parallel  with  a  few  details;  it  ia  neoeaaaiy 
above  all  to  eumpaw  the  plana  and  methodaof  the  two 
woi^s.  Whilst  the  "Exerciaefl"  consider  the  word 
"week  "  in  its  metaphorical  sense  and  pve  liberty  to 
add  or  to  omit  days,  the  "Ejercitatono"  prescnt.s  a 
triple  series  of  seven  meditations,  one  and  not  wveral 
for  each  day  of  the  real  week.  The  whole  scrii-^  of 
twonty-one  meditations  is  exhausted  in  just  thrm 
%ve<  ks,  which  answer  to  the  three  lives:  the  purgative, 
the  lUuuiinntivc,  and  the  unitivo.  The  author  w'eks 
only  to  r:ii.se  the  " e\errit !i<i( ir"  uraduallv  to  tlie  con- 
templative life,  whereas  St.  Ignatius  leails  the  exerci- 
tant  to  determine  for  himself  the  choice  of  a  state  of 
Itfe amongst  those  most  pleasing  to  God.  The  " Ejer- 
Otalorio"  d'.H!»  not  mention  an^'thing  of  the  founda- 
t^n,  nor  of  the  icingdom,  of  the  particular  examine^ 
tiM^  of  the  eketioo,  of  the  disceniiDeiit  ct  ^piiili^  1^ 


of  the  rules  for  rightly  regulating  one's  food  and  for 
thinking  with  the  Orthodox  Church,  nor  of  the  three 
methods  of  praying.  Only  a  few  counsels  of  Cisneroe 
have  In^n  adopteuby  St.  Ignatius  in  the  annotations 
2,  4,  U,  18,  19,  20,  and  the  additions  2,  4.  Some  of 
Cisneroe'e  ideaa  are  to  be  found  in  tlHs  meditatioDS  of 
the  flnt  wedc.  The  other  weeka  of  St.  Ignathia  an 
eofeir^  different.  The  aimihuitiea  are  ao  leduoed  in 
fact  to  a       mnan  nnmber. 

But  the  work  of  Cisneros  itself  is  only  a  compilat  ion. 
Cisncrofl  admits  having  reproduced  passages  f  njin  Ca^ 
wian.  Bernrird,  Bonaventurr,  (lernon  etc.;  iiiorwiver, 
he  does  not  give  the  aiuacsi  of  the  eonternporarieB 
from  whom  he  copied.  Amongst  other  Ixxiks  Cisne- 
rm  read  and  copied  the  "l>e  spintuabbus  ascen- 
sionihus"  of  Gerard  Zerbolt  of  Zulphen  (1367-98) 
and  the  "  Hos<etum  exercitiorum  spiritualiura"  of 
John  Mombaer,  or  Maubumus  (d.  1.t02),  who  was 
also  indebted  to  Gerard.  Almost  all  in  Cisneros  that 
pertains  to  the  method  of  spiritual  exercises  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  "Kosetum  .  The  different  wava 
of  exercising  oneself  in  the  oontcmplat  ion  of  the  life 
and  paaaion  of  Jeeus  Claist  are  taken  from  the  "Do 
spiritualibua  ascensionibus".  All  Cisneroe's  borrow- 
ings were  disclosed  by  Ft.  Watrigant  teee  bibli- 
ography). Zutphen  and  Movobaer,  fike  Thomas  h 
Kempis,  belonged  to  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  rtf 
Common  Life,  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  Gerard  de  (lnK>io  and  Florence 
Radewyn.s.  This  society  cauMti  a  revival  of  .s])iniual 
life  by  the  ))ublication  of  liuinerous  a.sceiic  treatises, 
tii  veral  of  which  appeared  uiulcr  the  title  of  •■Spirit- 
ual I'Aercises".  The  Brothers  of  Common  Life,  or 
the  Devoti,  devoted  lhf*niselv»«  also  to  the  reform  of 
the  elerny  arnl  niona.-ierie.s.  Tin-  Beneilictine  Con- 
gregation of  Vailadolid,  on  which  Monserrat  was  de- 
pendent, had  been  under  the  influence  of  Lewis  Barbo, 
who  was  connected  with  the  brothers.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  Ignatius  may  have  profited 
by  the  result  of  Zutphen's  and  Maubumus's  labours 
whilst  he  read  Cisneros  or  listened  to  Chanones's  ex- 
planations at  Manresa.  Later,  when  he  ondcrBtood 
lAtin,  during  his  stadiea  at  the  UniverBitiei  of  Aleali 
and  Puis,  or  while  travelling  in  Flandois  he  nui^  him- 
self have  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
Devoti.  A  greater  analogy  is  to  Ik'  iiolii  ed  between 
Zutpheu  luid  Ignatius,  two  practical  inimb;,  than  be- 
tween Loyola  and  Cisneros. 

Oui«!iNALiTY  Of  THE  WORK. — We  mtiv  therefore 
kK)k  upon  the  riuestion  of  a  HUi)iMis<>d  planiari.sin  on 
the  part  of  .'^t.  leiiatius  to  the  (ietninent  of  C'snerrw, 
a.s  heii\K  definitively  nettled.  This  quest ioi\  wiia 
raised  by  Dom  Ckmst  mt  i  ne  Ca jet  an,  or  rather  by  some 
one  who  assumed  Iu.h  name,  in  a  treatise pwA^Mned  at 
Venice  in  1&41:  "Dereli^08aS.Ignatii  .  .  .  per 
patres  Benedictinos  bistittttioiie  .  .  .  ".  The 
Jesuit  John  Rho  answered  him  in  his  "Achates" 
(Lyons,  l&ll).  Both  the  attadc  and  repl^'  were  put 
on  the  Luiex.  no  doubt  on  aeoount  nf  their  exoeaaiva 
acrimony.  Besides,  the  fjeoeral  assembbr  of  the  Oon- 
gMgatton  of  Monte  Casemo  whidi  met  ait  Ravesam 
ra  1644,  by  a  deciee  disaodated  itseV  from  the  ag* 
gressor.  The  quarrel  was  aft<?rwards  renewed  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  chiefly  bv  the  heterodox,  but  always 
withmit  aucct-ss.  Benedictines  and  Jesuits  agree  to 
arknow  Itflge  that  if  St.  Ignatius  owes  anything  to 
.Montserrat,  he  has  retained  his  iniiire  orij^inalit y. 
\V  imtever  may  be  said  about  the  works  lie  reati  and 
what  he  borrowed,  his  book  is  truly  liis  own.  .\ 
writor  \n  nevf^r  blamed  for  having  previously  searched 
and  studied,  if  his  own  work  is  impressed  with  his  per- 
tionaliiy.  and  treats  the  subject  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  St. 
Ignatius,  and  with  all  the  greater  merit,  as  be  OOldd 
not  change  anything  of  the  traditional  truths  of  C3lri»> 
ttanity,  or  pretend  to  invent  mental  prayer. 
j.m^t.^^  origiiMli^  sppeaiB  at  fiiat  sii^  hi  Sht 
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Mteetk>n  and  co-ordination  of  his  material.  To  select 
some  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  to  drive  them 
deeply  into  the  heart,  until  man  thoroughly  imprcBaed 
ittk  at  tlM  LorTs  faetkoqrnuc  ooi  likB  aiM(h«r  SmiI 

]>oi|mie^  quid  BM  TV  famraT aadi  ■  tto 
ascetic  character,  of  St.  Ignatius.  But  to  bring  about 
thiB^  result  it  was  neoessaiy  for  the  selected  truths  to 
be  linked  toget  her  in  a  logical  series  and  animated  by  a 
progres^jive  movement.  The  inethmlic  order  and  ir- 
resiBtiblc  deduction  of  the  "Kxercisca"  distinguish 
them  from  a  large  nunilH-r  of  sjiiritual  works.  Al)ove 
all  the  originahty  of  St.  Ignn'iu.s  i.^  ilii^pluyed  in  the 
car*'  with  which  lie  eoniliincM  tlii>  suliji-ctH  of  medi- 
tiilion  and  ascetic  principles,  ;md  thi-  mmiito  ad- 
vice that  guides  and  raoderatea,  wl.cri  iiwj  ssan  ,  the 
application  of  the  "Exerciacs".  Wi  liti.l  m  tlic  ut>- 
Dotationfl  at  the  beginning,  in  the  noti^A  strewn  here 
and  there,  in  the  rules  for  the  discernment  of  spirits  a 
nal  system  of  spiritual  training,  that  makes  adequate 
provisioii  tot  the  different  states  of  soul  of  the  cxcrci- 
tant,  and  waniB  hinder  rather  bis  director,  of  what  is 
moat  fitting,  aeconung  to  the  cueumatanMa  of  the 
eaaer.  NotBng  is  left  to  cbaaoe.  One  aeea  hem  to 
adapt  the  general  progress  of  the  retreat  to  different 
persons,  according  to  their  occupation'  the  degree  of 
their  fervour,  and  the  advantage  they  derive  from  the 
"Exerciaes".  This  art  of  pr<)j)orl ii)niug  spiritual  in- 
struction to  the  powers  of  tlu!  soul  and  to  Divine 
grace  was  entirely  in  w.  at  least  under  the  precise  and 
methodic  form  given  to  it  by  St.  Ignatius. 

Doctrine  of  the  book.  -The  two  words  that  form 
the  goner.il  title  of  St.  Ignatiiis's  book  beaiieak  at 
one«'  the  soul's  actii*n  and  labour,  and  the  interior 
struggle.  The  still  more  explicit  title  which  we  find 
immediately  after  the  annotations  leaves  one  no 
doubt:  "Spiritual  Exercises  to  conquer  oneself  and 
regulate  one's  life,  and  to  avoid  coming  to  a  deter- 
nunation  throueb  any  inordinate  affeetioa".  A 
method  is  here  omced,  whieh  with  God's  grace  teaohes 
and  hel|ia  one  to  overoomc  oneself,  thatjatoaayooe'i 
annil^  paasiona,  and  by  jgaining  oontrol  over  every 
conscious  aet,  to  aequire  inwanTpeaoe — a  method  of 
aelf-conqueet  and  Belf-govement.  A  general  idea  of 
the  "  Exerri.s(\s"  may  best  be  gained  from  Diertins's 
mimmary;  After  .setting  forth  the  end  for  whieh  God 
cre.vtcd  man  and  all  other  things,  the  hook,  ever  eon- 
siiierind  this  (ruth  as  the  first  founflation,  lejwLs  ua  in  a 
wlinrt  'one  by  the  way  known  as  the  purgative  way  to 
ackn(M>le(lne  the  ugliness  of  the  sins  whieh  have 
cau.'ied  us  in  stray  shamefully  from  the  en<i,  and  to 
cleanse  our  souls  from  sin.  Setting  before  us  the  ex- 
amp^  of  Christ,  our  King  and  I.<eader,  the  author  then 
invitee  us,  in  what  is  terme<l  the  illuminative  life,  to 
avoid  the  devil's  standard  and  to  follow  the  standard 
of  this  very  good  and  wise  Chief,  and  to  imitate  His  vir- 
tues; indeed  he  alnwet  foroes  us  to  do  so  by  the  medi- 
tation of  the  three  cilasawr,  or  cades,  of  men  (the  first 
of  whieh  is  reiuetaot  to  follow  Christ,  the  second  eager 
to  do  so,  but  with  limitations,  and  the  last  beat  on  fol* 
lowing  Him  at  once,  wholly,  and  al  way's) .  These  reso- 
lutions are  strengthene*!  more  and  more  in  the  third 
wec'k,  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ  walking  before  us 
with  His  cross.  Ljistly.  in  the  unitive  way,  which 
comprises  the  fourtli  wi-ek,  he  enkindles  in  our  lieartji 
a  desire  for  the  glorv  of  .Jesus  risen,  and  fi  ir  His  purest 
love.  To  this  are  joined  annotations,  iwiilitioiis,  jire- 
lush's,  coUiifiuies,  examinations,  mo<les  of  election, 
rules  for  rightly  n'gulating  one's  fcHul,  for  discerning 
spirits,  for  the  scrupulous,  for  thinking  with  theOrtho- 
ODX  Church,  el<;.  Tlic  whole,  if  applied  in  the  pre- 
aaribed  order.  poescRscs  the  incredible  strength  of  leiul- 
ing  one  to  solid  virtue  and  to  eternal  salvation.  The 
four  wadEB  haw  been  summed  up  still  more  briefly  in 
an  manysenteneca;  (1)  defonnata  refonnarc;  (2)re- 
faroMta  oonfonnan;  ^)  eonfonnato  oonfinnare; 
(4)  ennilnnata  taHMfonnare:  that  is:  (1)  to  reform 
lAathaabeaidBfaimedbgran;  (2)  to  make  what  fa 
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thus  reformed  oonfonn  to  the  Divine  model,  JioBlw; 
(3)  to  streogthea  what  thus  oonforms:  (4)  to  tnna- 
lorm  by  tove  the  already  streogthenea  roMlutaaaa. 

Xhia  method  of  n>iritual  progress  had  already  been 
tmoed  by  8t.  Pknl  (Hebr.,  xir,  1-2) .  It  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often  that,  if  St.  Ignatius  <lis{>layed  his 
originality  in  uniting  and  co-ordinating  the  niatorials 
of  his  b(K)k,  lie  did  not  compose  the  matter  itself.  He 
derived  it  from  the  ever  open  tre.i.sury  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  frf)m  Scripture  and  Tnulition,  frf>ni  the  Hil)le 
and  the  Fathers.  The  Gosfwl  is  the  marrow  of  the 
"E.\ercise.s".  The  spirituality  of  St.  Ijiiiatius  is  in 
constant  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles.  W'h'.it  is  (he  "homo  vincat  j«'ipsum". 
but  an  eeho  of  the  "abneget  semstipsum"?  Ana 
whence  came  Loyola's  idea  of  giving  us  the  soldier's 
theory'j  a  warlike  book  which  contains  a!I  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  of  man's  struggle  against  hii:;-<  If,  if  not 
from  the  Saviour's  words,  whiea  are  a  declcu-ation  of 
war:  "Do  not  think  that  I  eame  to  send  peace  upon 
earth:  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  the  sword" 
(Matt.,  X,  34).  The  spirituality  of  the  "EnraiBM'' 
behwipb  therefore,  to  the  active  and  militant  Idnd. 
We  most  also  remark  that  the  work  is  not  a  mere  book 
for  reading  or  a  mere  manual  of  devotion ;  it  gives  us 
in  the  high  sense  of  the  word  a  peychological  and  ped- 
agogic niethixl.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  a  convert  m»m 
Protejitantism  to  Catholicism,  judged  them  riglitly, 
when  he  s:iid  in  (lie  pn  i'ace  of  his  nhtion  (I^oiKlon, 
1S70):  "This  treatise  is  not  sn  much  a  inamial  as  a 
nu  thod — ;in(l  .-v  ni.'ihod  the  value,  the  extraordinary 
jxjwer,  of  which  din-s  not  ai)pear  at  first  sight.  One 
of  its  great  inarveLs  ci>usist.s  in  the  fact  tliat  it  lUM 
done  so  very  much  by  such  very  simjile  means  .  .  . 
They  are  no  mere  theoretical  eompociitions,  but  they 
have  been  framed  upon  the  closest  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  .  .  .  thev  enter  into  its  several  emo- 
tions, encounter  its  numberless  difficulUeoL  and  probe 
to  their  very  depths  its  aeveral  springe  of  uuMigkt  and 
aotion". 

To  obtain  the  desired  result  St.  Ignatius  uses  oi^y 
a  few  words,  but  these  are  ao  selected  as  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  and,  if  seriously  medi- 
tated on  b)'  the  exercitant  and  fostere<l  in  his  soul, 
will  soon  flevelop  into  powerful  thoughts  and  become 
a  source  of  great  spiritual  enlighli  iiinent  iuid  conse- 
nuently  of  earni-st  energetic  resolutions.  However, 
lliough  the  mi-thod  of  St.  Igiuttius  leaves  tlie  exerci- 
t.ant  to  think  for  himself,  the  author  does  not  intend 
that  the  latter  should  use  i(  without  guidance.  Ho 
places  the  "  B<jok  of  Exen  i,s<'s  '  in  the  hands  of  a  di- 
rector, and  entntsts  him  with  applying  it  to  the  exerci- 
tant. He  teaches  him  how  to  guide  a  soul  in  the 
choice  of  a  Htnio  of  life  and  in  the  work  of  self-reform. 
The  annotations,  which  provide  a  key  to  the  "Exer- 
cises", are  intended  more  eqwoially  for  the  director. 
The  greater  part  of  them— the  second,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  a  total  of  twelva 
out  of  twentjr— is  written  for  "el  que  da  los  Exeroi- 
cios"  (the  person  who  gives  the  exercises).  The  M- 
teenth  a«lvi.sf>s  him  to  proceed  with  great  discretion, 
so  a.s  not  to  ititerfere  betwcn-n  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  and  to  ahst.ain  es|M'ci!illy  in  the  case  of  a  ro- 
tre4it  of  election,  frotn  any  suggestion  reganling  the 
determination  to  Ije  taken,  even  should  it  be,  strictly 
s|>eaking,  for  the  very  Iwr-t.  This  advir-i-  ■liuw-.  hmv 
falsely  .sotne  critics  of  the  l^xercises  repre.-M  tit  thi m  ;i8 
bringing  undiu-  influence  to  bear  itn  (lie  will,  with  a 
view  to  en.slaving  or  paralyzing  it.  From  this  also 
appears  the  absurdity  of  Muller's  thesis  in  "Les  ori- 
gmea  de  la  Compagnie  de  J6<us"  (Paris,  Isy.Hi,  in 
which  he  strives  to  show  the  Mohamme<l.an  origin  of 
the  Exercises  and  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  this 
way,  therefore,  tin  director  in  compliance  with  the 
author's  desire  respects  tha  aoul's  freedom,  a  freedom 
aliaady  regulated  by  the  authflcilgr  of  the  Ghuroh,  of 
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which  ho  ifl  the  repmtentativc.  He  also  oonsidors 
the  Houl's  ciip!i(  it\' ;  the  ExerciflP*  oontftin  in  t^iem- 
(lelvfH  iiiftttiTH  ii.M'fiil  to  all,  but  tJikfn  altoijinher  they 
may  not  bt;  miilalile  to  every  one.  The  eight*»pnth 
annotation  forbids  them  U)  be  Kiven  indiacrimiiuitely, 
without  conHidiTinn  who  tlio  cxercitant  ifl.  Kinally 
to  sum  up,  all  St.  Itpiatius's  spirituality  lies  in  tradi- 
tkHwl  Cathiplio  iiutruetioD,  in  a  method  favourable  to 
petaaoat  iiotivifgri  aiui  in  the  importaaoe  cf  prudenk 
aureetuNi. 

The  oomnuntatora  who  have  attempted  to  explain 
and  pennbrafea  the  doetriaa  of  the  "Eaeniaei''  are 
theonito  yAho  oooaidcr  «ith«r  the  entire  book  or  ew» 
tain  parte  of  it.  and  show  the  book's  order  and  oon- 
n«don  luid  when  ncoesflary  justify  the  thouf^t. 
Several  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  Himply  diwnis.sin); 
the  method,  deal  also  with  the  practice.  Thono  whos«' 
names  we  ifn'e  here  beloii>;  to  the  Society  of  Je.suH.  but 
they  did  not  v\rit«  solely  for  their  order:  8ixt<x>nth 
century — Achille  Cla^liardi;  seventeenth  century — 
Fraiicim>  8uart*ie,  Antoine  I,c  Ciaudier,  Luis  de  la 
Palma,  Giovanni  Bucellani,  Tobiii.s  l.<»hner,  Ignatius 
DIertins;  eiehteenth  century  — Oaude  Judde,  Jean- 
JoHeph  Petitdidier,  Haltjwjir  dc  Monraxia,  Peter  Fer- 
rusola;  nineteenth  century — Johann  Philinp  Root- 
Iwan,  Pierre  Jenneaaeaux,  Autoinc  Deuit*,  Marin  de 
Boyieeve^  Jaime  Noneil,  Jamee  Clare.  Fraos  de  Hum- 
mdaiMT,  Jabne  Qutiteea. 

CMncmi  TlNFATonRABUi  AND  Fayoohablb. — ^We 
refer  the  reader  to  Diertina's  nanration  ef  the  "perae* 
cutionB"  to  whioii  the  "Eiaraiaee'*  w«i«  aubjsrtad 
during  the  lifetime  of  Stlgnatiua.  He  ooonts  no  kM 
than  tweh  e.  The  first  attacks  may  be  attributed  to 
the  surprise  felt  bjr  ecclesiastics  at  the  sight  of  a  lay- 
iium  treating  of  spiritual  tnattem,  before  havinR  made 
hi.s  theokigjcal  studitti;  tlic  others  arose  from  wme 
diltii  iihy  of  interpretation  or  from  erroneous  judg- 
u  ten  Us  m  tu  the  meaning  of  the  text.  These  malev- 
olent or  over-»ealous  censurcrs  were  answered  by 
Nadal  and  Buarcz,  who  were  justified  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Holy  See.  The  attackB  of  the  preneiit  day 
are  "gmerally  unscientific,  inspired  hy  paasion,  and 
made  iritbaut  any  preliminary  examination  of  the 
quaetioQ.  When  the  adversary's  mind  conceives  a 
caricature  oif  the  "Enrciscs"  either  because  he  has 
not  read  them,  or  beeauae  before  reading  them  he  has 
been  influenced  by  the  enoneona  statements  of  other 
hoatile  critiot^  the  attadc  apipeani  legitimate;  in  re* 
ality  it  will  be  foimd  to  refer  to  aomething  that  ig  not 
in  the  "Exercises".  BcHidea  the  attacks  by  thar 
mutual  opposition  destroy  one  another.  The  "  Exer- 
cises" cannot  have,  Himultaneoiisly,  a  machiavellian 
and  an  anfidyne  character,  or  be  ra[)t  in  llie  douda 
and  yet  crawl  upon  the  isoil.  Lonn  ajco  they  were, 
and  to-day  are,  cliar^zed  witii  being  a  cluvcr  machinery 
destined  to  strike  and  move  the  imagination,  and 
finnlly  through  halluehiation  produce  ecst  asies.  Mich- 
elel  and  Quinet  in  their  too  famous  h  i  tureji  revivoi 
this  calumny,  which  has  been  answered  by  Fr.  (Jahour 
in  his  pamphlet:  "Dea  j&juites  par  un  j^suitc".  To 
this  charge  of  charlantanry  one  reply  will  suffice,  the 
anawer  nude  by  a  young  religious,  Kodrigo  de  Men- 
eac^R,  on  being  aaked  whether  he  had  not  be^  favoured 
with  any  kind  of  viaion:  "Yea,  I  witneased  a  veiy  af- 
fecting aight»  the  stale  of  my  aool.  the  nothiogneaaof 
thia  wnraaiHl the ndsfortune of  ksing  Cod  for  ever". 

This  sight  ,  if  it  can  move  a  dinner  to  conversion,  m 
not  one  likely  to  rausc  a  steady  miml  to  wander. 
And  yet  W.  James  mentions,  :i,h  tlie  odiiiinat inn  point 
of  the  "ExorciHes",  "a  half-hallucinated  inoiioid*'- 
istn"  (" L'Exp<5rionoe  religieus*  ",  Pari<,  1906j  p. 
346).  Certain  orities  have  re[)roaclud  the  "Exer- 
cisea"  with  favouring  ])rivafe  ins|>ira1  ion,  in  the 
Protestant  Beiwe,  and  widi  oi>rnirii;  a  path  to  ilhi- 
niinisHi.  This  criticism  wm  emj)h:Lsized  in  tiie  l)e- 
ginning  by  Thomas  de  Pedrochc,  O.F.,  and  arose 
uom  an  enoneoua  interfirataAion  of  the  fifteenth 
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annotation,  in  which  St.  Ignatius  fjl  >  i  tin-  director 
not  to  substitute  hia  own  views  for  thoHe  i'tod  may 
have  upon  the  exercitant.  There  is  no  question  of 
leaving  him  an  cxa(8?eratefl  liberty  which  niiRht  draw 
him  beyond  the  timit^  laid  down  by  the  (Church.  We 
therefore  see  that  some  find  in  Igualius's  method 
iUuminism,  hallucination,  and  phantasmagoria;  othera 
Bee  in  it  nothing  dazzling,  but  rather  dulneas  and  in- 
sipidity. "There  arc  people,"  eaid  the  Abb6  Guet^ 
"who  consider  this  book  a  maateipieoe,  and  others 
find  it  but  veiy  ordinary"  ("^toire  dea  Ji^suites", 
Paria,  18S8^  L12).  Tlua  ehai)|e  ^ppean  ^ain  under 
a  ififferent  form,— the  "BnweiBea"  afford  but  a 
aoanty  method,  "a  Japanese  culture  of  oounterfeit4?d 
dwarfish  trees  (Huysmans,  "En  Route",  Paris, 
18%,  p.  898).  Finally,  some  Catholics  sec  in  it  only 
a  lM)ok  for  beginners,  a  retreat  for  the  time  of  conver- 
Ki(»n,  and  a  miilahle  means  to  piide  one's  hrst  Kteps  in 
the  way  of  perfection.  A  Protestant  clerjjyman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  observes,  on  the  rontrarv-,  that  tlie 
method  is  rather  wide  and  fre<',  since  "one  of  t  he  first 
rules  liiid  down  by  Ht.  Ignatius  for  the  director  of  a 
retreat  is,  that  be  is  to  adapt  the  Exercises  to  t  he  age, 
the  capacity,  the  strength  of  the  person  about  to  per- 
form them"  ("Retreats  with  notes  of  addresses", 
l^ondon,  1893,  p.  xxv). 

The  praise  bcstoweti  on  the  "Exercises"  far  exceeda 
the  advene  criticiism.  they  are  considered  a  school 
of  aanctifgr,  it  ia  intereating  to  know  what  the  saints 
thought  of  them.  The  praetioa  of  Sainta  Philip  Ro- 
molo  Neri,  Charles  Borromeo,  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
AiphonsusLiguori  is  more  eloquent  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  "Exerci.ses"  than  anything  they  have  written; 
and  It  will  be  sulhcieiit  to  recall  the  words  of  St. 
Leonard  of  Port-Maurice:  "  Dviring  these  holy  da\'.s  we 
mu.it  exercise  ourselves  in  the  Diviuc  ivrt  of  riuiking 
wcure  the  great  itujxjrtant  affair  of  our  «al  vat  ion.  .Vs 
(lod  has  in.s]>ired  the  glorious  founder  of  the  illustrious 
(v)ciety  of  Jesus  with  this  precious  art,  we  have  but  to 
follow  the  method  laid  down  by  him  m  his  B<lmirabk! 
b4K>k  of  the  Exercises. "  Since  the  approbation  given 
by  Paul  III  in  1548,  the  "Exercises  have  often  been 
favoured  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs:  the  praises  they 
have  bestowed  on  them  arc  min^lea  with  recommen- 
dations of  retreats,  the  usa^e  of  which,  accortLng  to 
St.  Francis  de  Saks,  was  revived  by  St.  Ignatius.  We 
need  mention  only  Alexander  VII,  Clement  XII,  Ben- 
ediet  XIV,  Clement  XIII.  and  Biia  IX.  AU  their 
eulogiea  have  been  resumed  by  Leo  XIII  in  hia  Brief 
of  8  February,  1900:  "The  importance  of  St.  Igna- 
titis's  hook  with  regard  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  souls 
!  :  1-  !  >n  proved  by  an  experience  of  three  centunV>!3 
and  liy  tnc  evidence  of  those  remarkable  men,  wlio, 
during  ttiis  lapse  of  time,  have  distinguished  them- 
Belve.s  m  the  *jcctic  paths  of  life  or  in  the  practice  of 
sanctity." 

Mgr  Camus,  Bishop  of  BcUey,  cjills  the  "K.ver- 
cises"  a  "Golden  book,  of  pure  ^Id,  more  itrecioua 
than  either  gold  or  topaz  ("Du^ction  k  1  Oraison 
men  talc",  Lyons,  1623,  c.  xix,  p.  157):  Mgr  Frcppcl. 
"A  book  that  I  should  call  the  work  of  a  man  ot 
genius,  if  it  were  not  that  of  a  saint,  a  wonderful  book, 
which,  with  the  'Imitation  of  Christ',  is  perfaiqw  of 
all  booka  written  by  man  the  one  which  gains  the 
meet  souls  tn  God"  ("  Diaooura-Pan^miquea'', 
Pari.s,  1HS2,  II,  36,  37);  and  Ctodbal  vnannan: 
"There  arc  many  books  from  which  the  reader  ia 
taught  to  expect  much;  but  which,  perused,  yield 
hitn  l)Ut  little  ])ront.  Those  are  few  and  most  pre- 
cious, which,  at  first  sight,  and  on  slender  acquaints 
ance.  se<nn  to  contain  liut  lit  tli-;  but  the  more  they  are 
Studied,  tlie  more  inslniction,  the  more  solid  benefit 
they  bestow;  which  are  like  a  stiil  that  looks  bare  and 
tinadorntd,  but  which  wmtHins  benijath  its  surface 
rich  1  rerusurt  s  that  must  be  digged  out  and  drawn  from 
a  great  depth.  To  this  aecond  olaas  I  know  no  book 
that  ao  juatly  bdoDga  as  the  little  wovk  hen  iireMted 
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iofbapaXB**  a?tdM ion. ^ii1im**EKBnKK»** 
bySeHtper,  Loodoo,  1847,  p.  xi).  JaoBBen  says:  "This 
mtfebook,  conaidmd  by  the  ProtestAnts  tnemselves 

M  a  first  clvsH  pKvr  lioli  laical  tnaHtt'n)it'ce,  hw  been 
for  the  (Ii-rtnan  nation,  and  towanis  the  liistory  of  ita 
faith  and  civilization,  one  of  the  most  important 
writinRs  of  nioilim  tiinea.  ...  It  hiis  workt^d  such 
exlrju)rdinar>-  nifliicnci-  over  souls,  ttiat  no  other 
aecctio  work  mav  bo  comnarf<i  to  it"  ("  I/AUcmagno 
et  la  Ki'f..ruic  ",■  Fr.  vd.,  IV,  402). 

Non-Catholics  also  praise  it.  "The  Spiritual  Ex- 
erciaes",  acoordini^  to  Macaubv,  "in  a  manual  of 
convention,  proposing  a  plan  of  interior  disciphne, 
by  means  of  which,  in  neither  more  nor  lens  than  four 
wcekti,  the  metamorpboiiis  of  a  ainner  into  a  faithful 
0cr%'ant  of  Qtrist  ia  raaliied,  step  by  step"  ("  Bdin- 
burKh  Revieir",  November,  1842,  p.  20).  More  re- 
cently, the  Canon  CharieB  Bodington,  praising  the 
Jesuit  miwionarios,  so  lavish  of  tbeir  sweat  and  oiood, 
really  "worthy  of  hearty  admiration  and  resfieet". 
mlrifd:  "Probalily  the  noble  and  devotional  side  oi 
thi-  livcH  of  tlii'He  remarkable  men  ha.s  been  largely 
miMtaine<l  by  the  use  of  the  method  of  the  spiritual 
exerri.se.s  left  to  them  by  their  founder"  ("Book«  of 
Devotion".  Iv<iti'lon,  1903,  p.  130).  Finally,  a  Rhort 
time  apo  Karl  IIoU  (sec  bibliography),  a  German,  de- 
clare<l  the  '  KxercLses "  to  be  a  maBterpiece  of  iwda- 
gogv,  which  instead  of  annihilating  personality  ecrvea 
to  elevate  the  spirit.  The  Poult  ivust  P.  Laiitte,  in  the 
lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  College  de  France, 
declares:  "These  E^cercit^-s  are  to  my  mind  a  real 
masterpwoe  of  political  and  moral  wisdom  and  merit 
careful  study.  .  .  .  The  destination  of  these  Exer- 
daea  is  to  so  organize  the  moral  life  of  tiie  individual 
thst  bv  a  prolonged,  solitary,  and  peiBOnal  Ubour  he 
himseli  realises  t£e  most  perfect  balance  of  the  mind" 
("  Revue  occidentab",  1  May.  1894,  p.  309). 

MouununJa  kintorica,  S.  J.  (Madrid,  1H94);  SoiacERVOOEL, 
BM.  d*  ta  ComfMonit  <U  Jiiut  (Bnusela,  IKOU);  Acta  SS.,  VII. 
July :  SrAaEB.  [He  (uaetineke  LitemiuT  fiber  die  feitltichtn  Uebungen 
(Kati^mo.  1850);  Uikktinb,  /lint.  txtrcUiorum  ipirUwtlium 
(Hnmr,  1732) :  Watiuoast.  La  genlte  de*  tiereictt  de  Mini  tgnae* 
(AmiriM,  IsitT):  DcueciiT,  Inlroitudinn  d  t'itude  dee  ezereicet 
t/nnJufh  (Knghien,  1900);  BABTOu-MirHEU.  f/iet.  de  a.  Ignaet 
de  J^yola  (Bruai^  1893);  AaTHAlN,  Hiet.  dt  la  compaMa  d» 
Jrmtlt  en  la  atielmeia  de  BepaMa  (Madrid,  1902);  Jour.  Aowrf 
Ignaet  de  iMyola  (Porw,  1899);  Bbmb.  Une  tueetion  d'hitloir* 
littfraire  au  A  V/«  eiictt  in  Rerue  dee  qutet.  hi>t.  (  Innuary,  1897); 
SuaRU,  Dt  reliaionr,  IV,  tr.  X,  IX,  v;  Ci.M'.f.,  The  Hcienee  of 
Spiritual  1*1*  aceordutg  to  tht  Svinhuu  Bxtrvieee  (New  York. 

Motx,  uUftUmAm  OenKii  dm  Uptohtu  ton  Zxvota  (TQbinxcD. 
1905)-  Paul  DEBncHT. 


8pixitiuUiiii.—11ietenn  "Spiritualism'*  has  bean 
frequently  used  dwlDg  reoent  years  to  denote  the 
belief  in  the  potwibility  of  communication  with  dis- 
embodied spirits,  and  the  various  devices  employed 
to  realize  this  belief  in  practice.  The  term  "Spirit- 
li^ni  "  (q.  v.),  which  obtains  in  Italy,  Franco,  and  Ger- 
many, seems  more  apt  to  express  this  meaning. 
Spintualism,  then,  suitably  stands  opposed  to  Ma- 
terialism. We  may  say  in  general  that  Spiritualism 
is  till'  doetrme  which  denies  that  the  contents  of  the 
univers<'  are  hmittvl  to  matter  and  the  properties 
and  operations  of  matter.  It  maintains  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  real  being  or  beings  (minds,  spirits)  ra<lieally 
distiDCt  in  nature  from  matter.  It  may  take  the  form 
Hf  Splritnalistio  Idealism,  which  denies  the  exist- 
mOM  of  any  real  material  being  outside  of  the  mind; 
<ir,  whiLst  defending  the  ndity  cf  spiritual  being,  it 
may  alao  aUov  the  aapawte  aximenco  of  the  material 
wond.  FVtrther.  Idaaliatio  SpirituaBn  may  either 
take  the  form  of  Monism  (e.  g.  with  Ficlite),  which 
teaches  that  there  exists  a  single  universal  mind  or 
egn  of  which  all  fini'c  mindR  are  but  transient  moo<l.s 
or  stages:  or  it  may  adopt  .i  pluraiisfic  theory  (e.g. 
with  Berkeley),  which  rewilves  tin'  uni verso  into 
a  Divine  Mind  (oiiether  with  a  nmltitude  of  finite 
minds  into  which  the  former  infu.ses  all  those  ex- 
periences that  generate  the  belief  in  an  external, 


todapandant,  matoial  worid.  Hm  aeoond  or 
etata  fonn  of  Spiritualism,  whilst  maintaining  the 
existence  of  spirit,  and  in  particular  the  human  mind 
or  aoul,  as  a  real  bi-lti^r  distinct  from  the  bwly,  does 
not  deny  the  reality  of  tnatrer.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
common  doctrine  of  Dualism.  However,  among 
the  systems  of  philosopliy  wJiich  adhere  to  Dualism, 
Boine  coiiccivc  the  N-p!irati-nes.s  or  mutual  iiideiR'nd- 
ence  of  soul  and  body  to  be  greater  and  others  lejvs. 
With  some  pliilosophers  of  the  former  class,  soul  and 
body  fle«>m  to  have  b<H,'n  looked  upon  as  complete 
beings  merely  accidentally  united.  For  thrao  a  mahl 
difficulty  is  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  lOr 
ter-action  of  two  beings  so  radically  opposed  in  nature. 

Historically,  we  find  the  early  Greek  philosopheca 
tending  ^enenUljf  towards  Materialism.  Sense  ex- 
perience »  mon  impreaaive  than  our  UdMri  ntiooal 
eoaaebnaneaa.  and  aenaation  ia  eaaantttny  bound  up 
with  the  bodily  organism.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first, 
apparently,  among  the  Greeks  to  vindicate  the  pre- 
dominance of  mind  or  reason  in  the  universe.  It 
was,  however,  rather  as  a  principle  of  order,  to  ac- 
count for  the  arrangement  and  design  evi<ient  in 
nature  as  a  whole,  than  to  vindicate  the  re.ality  of 
individual  minds  distinct  from  the  bodies  which  they 
animate.  Plato  wiw  virtually  the  father  of  wc-stern 
spiritualistic  philo.sophy.  He  empha-sized  the  di.9- 
tmction  between  the  irrational  or  sensuous  and  the 
rational  functions  of  the  soul.  He  will  not  allow  the 
superior  elements  in  knowledge  or  the  higher  "parta" 
of  the  soul  to  be  explained  awa^  in  terms  of  the  lowar. 
Both  subsist  in  continuous  mdependenoe  and  op- 
position. Indeed,  the  rational  aoul  ia  rabited  to  toe 
body  manlar  as  toe  pilot  to  the  afalp  or  the  rider  to 
his  none.  Axialotle  fully  rooogniaad  the  spirituality 
of  the  higher  rational  aoUvit^r  of  thought,  but  his 
treatment  of  its  precise  relation  to  the  individual 
human  soul  is  obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  hLs  con- 
ception of  the  union  of  8<iul  luid  body,  and  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  (K'rson,  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
Plato.  Though  the  future  life  of  the  human  wmiI, 
and  consequently  its  capacitv  fnr  an  exist.enec  s<  !)aratc 
from  the  body,  was  one  of  the  most  fundament.-i!  aiul 
important  doctrines  of  tlic  Clirisliaii  n-hKion,  yet 
ideas  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  spirituality  were  not 
at  first  clear,  and  we  find  several  of  the  earliest  Chlia* 
tian  writers  (though  maintaining  the  future  existence 
of  the  soul  separate  from  the  body),  yet  conceiving 
the  soul  in  a  more  or  leas  niAtonalistio  way  {a. 
Justin.  Irensus,  Tertullian^  Clement^  etc.^.  The 
Catholic  philoaophio  doetniie  of  Spuitualism  re- 
ceived nneh  of  its  develoDment  ftom  St.  Augustine, 
the  disciple  of  Platonic  phfloso^y,  and  its  completion 
from  AibertUB  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas,  who  peifeotad 
the  Ariatotaliaa  aecoant  of  tha  union  of  aoul  and 
body. 

NIodern  Spirit ualistn,  «wiK>ciaIly  of  the  more  ex- 
treme type,  hits  its  (iri^;m  in  Descartes.  Mtdebranche, 
and  indirectly  li<'rki'li;'y,  who  contritiuti'il  .■^o  much 
in  the  sequel  to  -Monistic  Idealism,  are  indelilisi  to 
Descartes,  whilst  every  form  of  exa(jj;erate<i  Dtialistn 
which  R(>t  mind  and  body  in  isolation  and  contrast 
traces  its  descent  from  him.  In  spite  of  serious  faults 
and  defects  in  their  systems,  it  should  bo  recognised 
that  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  contributed  mudi  of  tha 
most  effective  resistance  to  the  wave  of  Materialism 
which  acc]uired  such  strength  in  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  wgfat4>with  and  during  the  fiiat  half  of  the 
fdneteantti  centuries.  In  partiodar,  M afaie  de  Bfaran. 
who  emphasised  the  inner  activity  and  spirituality  of 
the  will,  followed  by  Jouffroy  and  Cousin,  set  up  so 
vigorous  an  opposition  to  the  current  Materialism  as 
to  win  for  their  theories  tlu^  distinct iv<'  title  of 
"Spiritualistn".  In  (lerinuny,  in  luidition  to  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  other  Monistic  Idealists,  we  find  I<<jtze 
and  Herbart  advocating  realistic  forms  i  if  Si  uritualisra. 
In  England,  among  ^be  best-known  aavocatcs  of  * 
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DualLntic  Spiritualism,  wore,  in  succession  to  the 
Sn.itisli  SHiwil,  Hamilton  and  Martineau;  and  of 
C'.'uix'iii'  \ynter8,  UrownMm  ilk  AmMrio*,  and  W.  O. 

Word  ill  England. 

Evidence  fob  the  DocrniNE  of  SpiRrruAusM. — 
Whilst  modem  Idealists  and  writers  advocating  an 
«gctnnw  fonn  of  Spiritualism  have  fn(|uant|]r  udlen 
&to  grievous  error  in  tlicir  own  positive  qratsms, 
their  criticisms  of  Materialism  and  their  vincucation 
of  the  reality  of  qiiritual  being  eeem  to  oontain  much 
■ound  atgument  and  aome  valuable  oonteflnitionB, 
as  was  indml  to  be  expected,  to  thia  eontroveny. 
(1)  Eimteinnlngicnl  Proof. — ^The  Kne  of  reasoning 
adopt«Hl  hy  Uerkoley  aKaitist  Materialism  has  never 
met  with  any  real  iiiiswer  from  the  latter.  If  we  were 
compelled  to  cIkx).*!!^  between  the  two,  the  most  ex- 
treme Idealifttie  Si)iritUiiliam  wouhi  be  incomparably 
the  more  logical  creed  to  hold.  Mind  is  more  in- 
timately known  than  matter,  ideas  are  more  ulti- 
mate than  molecules.  External  bixiies  are  only 
known  in  tenns  of  con.scioiLsnewj.  T(j  put  forward 
as  a  final  explanation  that  thuuKlit  ifl  merely  a  motion 
or  property  of  certain  bodies,  when  all  bo<)ie8  are,  in 
the  last  resort^  only  revealed  to  m  in  terms  of  our 
thinking  aetivity,  is  jti.stly  itigmatiEeci  by  all  classes 
of  SpintualiBta  utterly  imuonal.  When  the  Mar 
teriwlat  or  Seoeatiooiet  reaeona  out  his  doctrine,  he  ia 
landed  in  honefaaa  abauidity.  Materialism  is  na  fact 
the  answer  of  the  men  who  dn  not  think,  who  are  ap- 
parently quite  unaware  of  the  pri'^iipfKMitiona  which 
undiilie  all  science.  (2)  Tekolttgical  Proof. — The 
contention,  old  ius  Anaxagoras,  that  the  order, 
adaptation,  and  di  iun  evidently  revealed  in  the  uni- 
verse ix)stu]:it('  a  iirini  iple  di.stinct  from  matter  for 
its  explanutiMii  is  ,ils<j  a  valid  argumcnt^for  Spiritual- 
ism. Maitrt  rjii.iKit  arrange  itself.  Yet  that  there 
is  arrannonn-:it  in  the  universe,  and  that  tiiLs  im)s- 
tulates  the  aK^ncy  of  a  |)rinciple  other  than  matter, 
is  conliiuially  more  and  more  forced  uixm  us  by  tlie 
Utter  failure  of  natural  selection  to  meet  the  demands 
inade  on  it  during  the  hust  half  of  the  past  century 
to  aeoomplishby  the  blind,  fortuitous  action  of  phys- 
inl  agents  work  demanditig  the  highest  intclli- 
genoe.  ^3)  Ethvad  Proof.— 1.110  denial  of  spiritual 
D^iga  disunet  from,  and  in  some  sense  independent 
of,  matter  inexorably  tnvolvea  the  annihilation  of 
morality.  If  the  mechaoieal  or  materialiitie  theoiy 
of  the  universe  be  true,  every  movement  and  change 
of  each  particle  of  matter  is  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  previous  physical  conditions.  There  is  no  room 
anywhere  for  effective  luiman  choice  or  purpose  in  the 
world.  Consequently,  all  those  notions  which  form 
the  constituent  elements  of  man's  moral  creed — 
duty,  obhfration,  resi>on.sibi!ity,  merit,  dcM'rt,  .ind  the 
rest — art!  illusions  of  the  iniaKinallon.  Virtue  and 
vice,  fraud  and  bencvoliMice  iwr  .ilike  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  individual's  circumstances,  and  ul- 
timately as  truly  beyond  his  control  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston  is  in  regard  to  the  stcam-«ngine. 
(4)  Inefficacy  arid  UseltsstuM  of  Mind  in  the  Mor 
ieridut  View. — Aigain,  unless  the  reality  of  spirit 
distinct  from,  and  mdependent  of,  matter  be  admitted, 
the  atiU  more  incredible  conclusion  inexorably  follows 
that  mind,  thought,  conadooanen  play  no  really 
operative  |)art  in  the  world's  history.  If  mind  is  not 
a  real  distinct  enercy,  capable  of  interfering  with, 
guiding,  and  intli.i  in  iti;^  tin-  inovciiK'nts  of  matter, 
thi-n  cleiirly  it  h^i.--  |il;iy(<i  no  real  part  in  the  crea- 
tions of  art,  literature,  or  BciciH'<'.  Coii.'^'iousncs.s 
is  merely  an  inetlicaciou.s  by-prt>diict,  an  i  ]ii|ih<'no!U- 
enoti  which  hi^  never  inodifitHl  in  any  degree  the 
movenieiii.H  of  matter  concenicd  in  tlx;  history  of  the 
human  race.  (.))  I'sycholoi/irid  Proof. — The  outcome 
of  all  the  main  theses  of  V)sychology,  empirical  and 
rational,  in  Catholic  systems  of  pliilosophy  is  tlio 
establishment  of  a  bpiiitualistic  Dualism,  and  the 
detemunation  of  the  relatiom  qC  fOid  nd  body* 
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Anablis  of  the  higher  activities  of  the  soul,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  ojx^rations  of  intellectual  eoiu'cption, 
judgment,   reasoning^   and  self-conscious  reflexion, 

E roves  the  faculty  of  mtellect  and  the  soul  to  which  it 
elonga  to  be  of  a  spiritual  nature  distinct  from 
matter,  and  not  the  outcome  of  a  power  inherent  in  a 
bodily  organ.  At  the  same  time  the  Scholastie 
doetnn<^  better  than  any  other  sjrstem,  furnishes  a 
oonoeption  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body  which  ao- 
oountB  for  the  extcioaio  depemdenoe  of  the  ipiritaal 
operatione  of  the  mind  on  the  omniam;  whibt 
maintaining  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  it  safe- 
guards the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  a  single  person. 

Wabd,  S'nXuralitm  and  Aanottieinn  (Ix>n(li>n  una  Ni-w  York. 
1899);  Laod.  Phihtophy  of  Mind  ((.Sew  York,  1M<J5);  hxurov*, 
Foundaliimii  ttf  Bditj  (Lomioo.  1!<1D.^):  Cahtelein.  MaUrialitma 
et  SpiriluaJinu  (BrusKta.  1895);  RoUAKSa,  Fallacv  of  Material- 
urn  in  S'inettmtk  Cnt.  (I)W2K  lii;  BaLME*.  FundatnenttU  Pki- 
lotophu  (tr.,  New  York,  1896):  I/<>ti»:.  A/irr.i.-.umuji,  tr.  JoKM 
(Edinburgh,  IS.S.5);  Ferriu,  Uclurtt  rjFi.J  Ph\l.  Remain*  (EkUn- 
burich  and  London.  1866):  Kumxb,  Drr  Monitmtu  (Preiburs, 
1911);  Herbsht.  Slaitn  KmHim  Esamintd  (LoDdoa  and  New 
York.  1886);  WuxiUMM,  GtMcMelto  i»»  Idaahtmu$  (Bruoawiek, 

Michael 
Joaan  BouiAMD. 

toirltuala,  a  general  term  denoting  several  groups 

of  Friars  Minor,  existing  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, who,  in  opposition  to  the  main  body  of  the  order, 
pretended  to  observe  the  Rule  of  St.  Fnaelfi  ia  its 
primitive  severity.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is 
not  quite  cletu-.'  Homo  spirUuttU*  in  the  Middle 
Ages  signified  a  profoundly  religious  and  ascetic  mati, 
alinost  in  the  same  sense  as  it  occurs  in  I  Cur  .  ii, 
l.");  (lal.,  vi,  1.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  comrnonjy 
use<J  in  the  thirtei'iith  centiirv.  S4H'  examnU«8  in 
".Vrehiv"  of  Ehrle-Deniile,  111,'  bO().  In  it.s  limited 
applieation  to  the  I'riars  Minor,  according!;  to  some  it 
owes  itji  origin  to  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis,  where  it 
is  said:  "Wheresoever  there  are  brothers  who  sec  and 
know  that  thev  are  not  able  to  observe  the  rule  spirit- 
ually tliey  ought  to,  and  can  recur  to  their  ministers". 
Quito  recently,  Father  Balthasar,  O.F.M.,  traces  it 
with  some  probability  to  the  terminology  of  Joadk> 
imism.  Joachim  in  fact  styles  the  "Evangeliura  {eter> 
num"  as  the  spiritu^  Gosnel,  \vho.M.>  understanding  ia 
mrm  through  the  spiritusl  intellect  of  niiritual  man 
who  an  to  preadi  it  (Archiv,  I.  SS^-9S).  To  tha 
present  writer  it  would  seem  that  tue  name  was  given 
by  the  people,  with  whom  the  Spirituals,  on  aooount 
of  tlx'ir  austerity,  were  generally  in  favour.  In  fact 
in  a  dwunicnt  of  1316  quoted  oy  Ehrle,  "Archiv", 
III,  <U)1,  the  Spirituals  them.selves  deny  that  they 
have  ever  sought  the  name  of  Spirituals,  and  declare 
that  till",  want  no  other  name  than  th.al  of  Friars 
Minor  iiii|>nx  4  by  St.  Francis.  Mor(t)ver,  we  have 
also  a  direct  testimony,  hitherto  overlooked,  in  the 
"Vita  prima"  of  Clement  V,  in  which  it  is  recordi-d 
that  "  sonic  ealli>d  them  [the  Spirit  uals]  Sarabaitca 
and  excommunicated,  but  by  the  pi'ople  they  are 
called  Spirituals"  (Baluzius"  "Vit.  Pap.  .\vcn.", 
Fkris,  1693,  I,  19).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
name  Spiritu^  is  taken  in  its  general  (tense,  iHmb 
applied  by  the  people  to  the  above-mentioned  groups 
of  Friars  Minor. 

The  origin  of  the  ^wttuala  ia  not  kss  a  aubieot 
for  controversy  than  thrar  name.  If  wearetobeUBve 
Angelo  Clareno'e  "Chrooide  of  the  seven  tlibvhr 
tions"  the  spiritual  tendency  in  opposition  to  the 
larger  observance  of  the  community  a  ae  old  as  the 
order  itself.  Before  modem  historians  began  the 
hi•^tory  f>i  the  Spirituals  (127-1).  Angelo  had  already 
told  of  four  iH-rsecutiotis  of  friars,  under  Elias,  even 
in  the  very  lifetime  of  St.  Francis  himself,  and  that 
<if  HI.  .lohn  of  I'anna  under  Crescentius  in  the 
lifetime  of  Si  Ik)ii:ivriiture.  It  must  be  admitteii 
that  the  spiritual  tendency  existed  shortly  after  the 
death  of  St.  I^wds  (1226).  NevarthelM^  ft  eanMl 
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be  denied  that  Spiritualism  appeared  first  in  those 
placed  where  thi-  fir^t  /.oaloua  companions  of  St. 
Francifl  Uved,  such  as  cpiitral  Italy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Angelo  Clareno,  Ubertin  of  Caaaale,  and 
oUmh  who  entered  the  order  shortly  tftor  1260 
etme  in  contact  with  some  of  thofae  men  or  their 
dkieiplc6,  for  in  their  writings  these  authors  oon- 
■tantly  Nfer  to  the  WManaDioiio  of  St.  FttMm  and 
espeoaUy  to  the  works  <m  Brother  Leo.  To  under- 
■tand  and  appreciate  the  movemflnt  of  the  Spirituals, 
we  have  above  all  to  consider  the  Order  of  FViars 
Minor  in  it.s  general  a.spept  in  thf  .second  half  of 
the  thirtwnth  century,  and  licrt'  we  mv  for  «,i  to 
admit  a  wrtaiii  devclopmi-nt,  pcrhajw  not  clearly 
foreseen  by  St  Franci.s  wlien  wTitmg  the  Rule  of  1223. 
Whilst  the  founder  does  not  appear  to  Lu\  i  illaeluii 
VPry  much  importance  to  the  SPiPntific  .stui.lie-i  of  hia 
order  I  s«f  o)ia|).  x  in  ttie  Rule  of  122^5 ),  it  was,  liowevor, 
impoasibie  for  such  a  large  moral  bod^  as  his  order 
to  Keep  aloof  from  the  great  speculative  and  sciea- 
tifie  moTemHitfl  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Moreovefi 
Mveragn  wmtiffis  had  bestowed  on  the  Mendieaata 
many  privileeee  to  enable  them  to  work  with  more 
fruit  for  the  Dcoefit  of  bquIb  and  the  service  of  the 
CSiuroh.  Thus,  oonventa  of  Iiurger  dimensionB,  which 
m  tiiie  time  of  St.  fYancis  were  mostly  poor  her* 
mitag«i,  were  hwag  built  ia  the  towns,  and  bende 
them  sprang  up  oiurchea. 

Attendance  at  the  universities  and  life  in  towns 
required  certain  modifications  in  the  Ufe  of  the  friars, 
perhaps  somewhat  different  from  what  it  may  have 
D«en  m  St.  Francis's  time.  The  doubts  that  arose 
amongst  the  fnars  about  the  observance  of  the  rule 
were  generally  settled  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
with  a  Mew  (jf  meeting  new  conditions,  ana  at  the 
game  time  .s.afcguarding  the  lettpr  of  the  nils.  Whibrt 
the  greater  part  of  the  order  followe<l  without  reiuc- 
tiuK-e  l]m  uatural  and  logical  evolution,  mine  more 
amloua  friars,  to  whom  every  development  seemed  a 
departure  from  the  first  ideal  of  St.  Francis,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  A  similiar  movement  had 
taken  place  in  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  region,  i.  e.  that  of  the  Roman 
Piovioee,  which  eom|iriMd,  beaideB  Borne  itaelf »  tlie 
Maidies,  TJmbria,  and  TttMKoy.  Here,  towards  tba 
end  of  the  thirteenth  and  in  the  heginnin^;  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  a  reform  party  had  arisen  who 
aimed  at  a  return  to  the  primitive  .simplieity.  The 
point  was  di»cu.st<e<i  m  several  Reneral  and  provincial 
chapters,,  at  last  ii\  the  provincial  chapt(»'  atTodi 
(1319^  Here  ^1;  Uie  innoeence  of  the  sealous  friars 
wiL-  is.sert«lj  and  the  dincucision  of  controversial 
J  ir.i-  forbidden;  (2)  the  name  SpirUuah,  as  a 
ri  Liiji  rnnendenng  discord,  was  not  permitted.  At 
the  general  ehiipter  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  at 
Florence  (1321j,  the  Ma.ster-Gener;d  Ileroieus  Nata- 
bia  eooiirmed  the  decrees  of  Todi.  and  the  whole 
question  seems  to  httVO  faOM  definitively  settled 
(pee  bibliography). 

Before  entermg  on  the  histoi^-  of  the  diffarent 
croups  of  the  Franciscan  Spirituals,  we  must 
determine  the  pointe  whiob  aie  characteristic  of  all 
of  them:  (1)  Literal  observinee  of  the  Rule  and 
Testamentof  St.  iVancns.  (2)  An  overrated  appreeb> 
tion  of  the  same  rule,  and  especially  of  the  Francis- 
can poverty.  Baaing  their  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  their  rule  (chap.  I),  "the  rule  and  life  of 
the  Minor  brothers  is  thi.s,  namely,  to  oliserve  the 
].'<[■','  (lospel",  they  considcrwl  their  rule  identical 
with  the  (iospel,  and  ;i.s  (he  pop«',  they  reasone<i 
further,  cannot  di.-^pens^^  from  tlie  (^lo.spel,  .so  lie  can- 
Dot  dispense;  from,  or  even  e.vplain,  the  rule  in  any 
other  ttian  a  literal  sense.  Con.se<)uently  they  re- 
fused the  authentic  papal  interpretations.  (3)  Joachim- 
ism.  It  was  the  great  error  of  the  Spiritu^  to 
oonbioe  their  aixumenta  in  favour  of  reform  with 
the  idme  of  JoM^dmiBL  Holiaiird  (HsodbMeh, 


p.  41)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  their  poverty  was 
only  to  cover  Joachimism,  which  was  the  true  aim  of 
the  Spirituals.  This  is  certainlv  exaggerated,  for 
Joachimism  existed  in  the  order  before  Ute  qMritoal 
movement  was  apparent.  Perhaps  it  is  more  Jost  to 
prnmimi)  that  the  ideas  of  Joachimism,  promiaiiic 
a  better  near  future,  were  resorted  to  by  the  Spirituafi 
more  as  a  help  and  a  coosidation  in  their  manifokl 
hardships  and  persecutionB.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate 
that,  in  the  meat  intslleetual  contest  between  the 
Spirituals andthe oommunitfr  at  Avignon  (1310-12), 
the  object  of  the  SpiritiiulLsf  contention  was  not 
Joachimism,  hut  the  reiki  observance  of  prjverty,  and 
of  the  rule  in  general.  However  Joachimi.sia  was 
widely  sprea<l  amongst  the  Ziintili,  and  was  most 
prejudicial  to  their  cause.  To  their  grievances  with 
regard  to  the  oliservancc  of  (he  rule  the  eommnnity 
replie<1  by  accusing  them  of  iieresy,  taking  the  proof 
of  their  assertion  from  the  writing  of  the  great 
Spuritual.  Olivi. 

According  to  the  time  and  place  of  origin  we  have 
to  distinguLsh  three  distinct  groups  of  Spirituals: 
(1)  the  oldest,  those  of  the  Mardiesof  Aooooa»ahoat 
1274;  (2)  the  Spiritu&b  hi  Provence^  Fieanee^  under 
Olivi  (d.  1298);  (3)  the  Tuscan  noap,  about  1800. 

(1)  The  SpvrUmU  iAe  IfureAst  are  tlwse  as  to 
whose  fate  we  are  best  informed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Angelo  Clareno,  author  of  "Historia  septem 
Tribulation  am"  and  "Epistola  excusatoria",  be- 
longed to  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Peter,  aliaa 
Liberatu.'^,  of  Maccrata,  1307,  became  their  I'-.-ider. 
(On  their  hLstory  see  Fraticelli.)  They  were  ex- 
communicated by  .loliii  XXII  bv  the  Ikill  ".Sancta 
Komana  et  imiversalis  Kcclesia",  dated  from  Avignon, 
3u  Deo  ,  1:^17;  thqr  continued  to  enat^  however,  as 

the  Fraticelli. 

(2)  The.  I'roi'ince  of  SpirihinLs  were  led  by  PieiTe- 
Jean  Olivi.  To  this  group  is  due  the  great  process 
between  the  Spirituals  and  the  Gunmunity  at  the 
Papal  Court  at  Avignon  (1310-12).  There  are  sev- 
eral versions  as  to  what  constituted  the  exact  cause. 
Clareno  (Archiv,  II,  129)  tells  us  that  Arnold  of  Vtl- 
lanueva,  the  remarkable  lav  theologiMi,  went  to 
Charies  II  of  Sicily,  end  indnoed  the  idiuc  to  write 
to  the  minister-general  of  the  order,  Gnncnsalvus  ^ 
Valleboa,  requeuing  him  to  desist  from  interference 
with  the  Spirituals  of  Provence.  Meanwhile,  Arnold 
saw  Clement  V  personally,  .and,  on  (lie  gener- 
al's advice^  the  pope  sununoned  the  head.s  of  the 
Spirituals  m  Provence:  Raymond  Gaufre<ii,  Guido 
of  Mircpoix,  Bartholomew  Sicardi,  and  olliers,  as 
also  Ubertin  of  Casjile  from  Italy,  commanding  them 
to  report  tipon  all  observances  which  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule,  .\nother  version  is  gi\'en  by 
Raymond  of  Fruu^ac,  procurator-general  of  the  order 
(Archiv,  III,  18),  and  by  Bomu^tia  of  Bergamo 
(Archiv,  111,  36).  Thev  relate  that  the  dtiseos  of 
Narbonne  (1309)  appealed  publicly  in  Cavour  cf  the 
Spirituals,  and  particularly  the  memory  of  Olivi. 
The  two  versions  c&n  very  well  be  combined  as  they 
do  not  exclude  each  other,  and  are  both  in  themselves 
very  probable.  Ehrie  (Archiv,  11, 300}  and  Balthasar 
(Armutstreit,  2M),  howevCT,  are  ineuned  to  beUeve 
that  ICing  Robert,  who  succeeded  fohia  father,  Qiarles 
II,  in  May,  1309.  was  the  one  to  whom  Arnold  applied 
for  protection  oi  the  Spirituals.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Clement  V  on  14  April,  1310,  promulgated  the  Bull 
"  Duilum  ad  apostolatus"  (Bull  Franc,  V,  QT))  which 
W!vs  very  favourable  to  the  Spirituals  ( onvoked  to  the 
P.apal  Court.  They  ohtaine<l  full  immunity  for  the 
lime  of  the  proces,s  In'twccn  tlicin  and  the  community, 
an<l  througli  the  .same  Kull  w:is  institutiHl  a  commifi- 
sion  nf  canlinalr^  and  theologians  to  liear  atnl  ex.anune 
both  parties.  It  ia  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  diseuaskm,  which  lasted  three  years,  and  in 
iriiich  bitter  words  were  said  on  both  sides;  it  will 
fuffioe  to  point  cut  the  nsult. 


Tbe^reat  aim  of  the  Spirituabi  had  been  to  obtain 
MttbionBad  MMtatioo  from  the  order;  for,  said  Ub«r- 
Hn  (ArQhh%  *"$  87)|  "there  will  never  be  peace  in  the 
Older  Vam  iMVe  u  giyen  to  thoae  who  want  it,  to 
ofanrva  Ae  Ride  literally".  The  Community  on  the 
MOtraiV  ma  oppoead  to  that  plan,  and  ctmtmued  to 
diwsndit  fheir  opponents  mBiirt.ing  on  the  real  or 
pretended  errors  m  the  dootme  of  OlivL  la  1312  two 
patml  decretals  put  a  torn  to  the  matna  diaenlalio: 
^'  Fidel  catholic®  fundamento"  (Bull.  Franc.,  V)  and 
"Exivi  de  Paradiw"  (BuU.  Fhmc.  V,  I)  condemning 
some  errors  of  Olivi.  The  sooond  enjoined  strirtcr 
observance  of  the  nile.  Clement  V  cxhor(*<i  the 
French  Spirit  imLs,  who  durinn  the  procoHfl  had  with- 
drawn from  the  conitnunity,  to  return  to  their  con- 
vents, and  even  went  so  far  a.s  to  (ieix)ne  wrne  hu|X'- 
riors,  who  hafi  trf'ate<i  them  unfairly  (.\rchiv,  II,  140; 
IV,  34).  The  S|)irit  u;il-s  \vt  nt  to  the  convents  of 
Beziern,  Nnrhonno,  and  Carcassonne.  But  when 
Clenu'iit  ami  the  ininirttcr  general,  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  had  died  (1314^  former  harsh  8U|)erior8 
were  restored  (ISIIQ.  l%e  Spirituab  now  took  a 
deapente  step,  in  posKming  themsdves  by  foroe  of 
the  convents  of  Bcziers  and  Narbonne,  from  wUdi 
thegr  ogeeted  the  Rekaad.  Thereupon  they  were  ex- 
eomimtnieated  by  William  of  Aetre.  cualos  of  Nar- 
bonne (ArdiiT,  t  Ml:  n.  140).  like  gpintuda  ap- 
pealed to  tbe  OeMTd  Chapter  of  Kapiee  in  1316 
(Archiv,  II,  159).  John  XXlI.  who  was  leas  favour- 
able to  the  Zelanti  than  his  predecessor,  cited  them  to 
his  court  (Bull.  Franc,  V,  US;  120)  in  l.M?  and  had 
them  examined  before  a  commiiwion,  with  the  result 
that  their  leaders  were  imprisoned,  and  the  others 
detained  in  convents.  The  Bull  "Quorumdara 
exigit",  1317  (Hull.  Franc,  V,  12.S),  wasintondr-i  to  put 
an  end  to  the  qui  ^t  n  m .  .\f  t  er  wmo  explanat  iona  of  the 
rule  the  pop«.'  cnjniiu'd  thcin  uudiT  olic^jictioe  and  pain 
of  excommunication  to  give  up  all  particularities!  and 
to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  minister  general,  and 
concluded  by  saying  "great  is  poverty ,  but  jgrcatcr  is 
obedience".  Twenty-five  of  the  detamed  spirituals 
uttflriy  lefuaed  to  aocept  the  Bull  and  were  tnerefora 
pat  InCdr  ttie  inqnilitor,  who  succeeded  in  oonverting 
twen^-ooe  of  them,  whilst  the  four  others,  refuring 
to  obey  and  to  recognise  the  principle  of  papal  author- 
ity on  the  Franciscan  Rule,  were  handed  over  to  the 
civil  power,  7  May,  1318,  and  burned  as  heretics  at 
Marseilles  (see  aentenoe  of  the  inqtiiaitor  Michael 
Monachi  in  "Miscellanea"  of  Baluxius-Manai,  Luoea, 
1761,  II,  248). 

(3)  The  Spirituah  nf  Tmcnny,  appear  in  1309  (sec 
Fraticelm).  After  their  flij^ht  to  Sicily,  .lohii  XXII 
directcxi  uK'Uiist  them,  Xi  Jan.,  1;J1S,  tiic  Hull  "(llori- 
osain  Kt  cl.'siain"  (Bull.  Franc,  V,  Hi")  by  which  they 
were  cx(nniriiuiuc.ato<l.  The  movement  of  thcSpirit- 
ual.H  f.ailfii  to  obtain  it,s  aim;  it  even  1(h1  through  the 
errors  of  ita  lea<li!r9,  to  scliism  and  hereby.  However, 
the  seal  for  stricter  observance  of  the  ru!<  combined 
with  full  submitBioa  to  authority  shortly  after  revived 
in  the  first  Observant  convents  and  led  the  order  to 
new  prosperity. 

For  g<>iM>ral  bibliography  wee  Fmaks  Mlirom  and  FRAnneixi. 
ECBEU  RuUarium  Praneitatnum,  V  (Rome,  1888);  Uhkle'b 
fundamental  works  in  ,ifchit  /Or  Litttralvr  unri  KirchrnQfckichtt. 
I-IV  (H^Tlin  and  FmbutK,  1885-SS);  Ren*  db  Na-vteb. 
Huloirt  df  Spirituelt  (Paris,  1009);  r<\l.THAiiAR.  Geaehiekte  dtt 
Armuttttreilf  in  Pranxitkanrrortim  b\»  turn  Kontil  ton  Virnn* 
(Manatcr.  Hill);  HoutAPrru  HandburJt  dtr  GtsehiclUe  det 
Framitkanfrordfn*  (Freiburg.  1909).  SO-M;  Lat.  cd.  (Freiburg), 
4&-58;  Uiiiu  R  documenti*  ad  hittnnam  Spirilualium  nuptr  per 
tP  mum  t.  Or.  Pro/,  lien.  Finkr  Mitit  in  ATckitum  FToneitcanum 
MUlonaim,  II  (Quamiccbi.  lOC.l),  1&H-163;  Gua*e>.  Die  Fran- 
titkattUdu  Beweguna,  rin  Beitran  tur  GetekiekU  totiatir  ttg/ormi- 
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laVARTOS  OUOBS. 

SpoknnladiMltf  an  important  tribe  of  SaHshan 
linguirtio  itooiE,  doeely  oopate  with  Hbn  CbMHe, 

Coeur  d'Alfine,  Kalispel,  and  Flathead,  and  formerly 

holding  the  country  upon  8ix)kane  River  in  Easteni 
Washington  and  the  adjacent  portion  <if  Idaho.  They 
were  first  not<'<l,  under  the  name  of  Liirtido,  by  the 
American  explorer.-*,  Lewis  and  Cbirke,  in  1S().5.  At 
a  later  period  they  came  into  communication  with 
the  traders  (if  the  llud.'ioti  Hay  Company  and  .\nier- 
ican  Fur  Ciimi)any.  In  IS.Slt  a  Presbyterian  mi.Hfiion 
was  established  among  the  Ivowcr  Spokan  at  Cho- 
makane,  \Va«hingt<M\,  and  continuetl  until  1S49,  when 
it  wiis  abandone<i  in  con.scquence  of  the  ma.s.sacre  of 
Rev.  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  companions  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission  of  Waiilatpu  among  the  Cayuse. 
The  Spokan  chief.  G&ny,  however,  gave  protection 
to  those  at  Chemakanc  until  the  danger  was  paNt.  A 
Spokan  primer,  published  by  the  miaeionarieB  an 
charge  in  1842,  was  one  of  tbe  «Mr]ie«t  books  printed 
on  the  Pacific  coasL 

llic  Upper  Sp(>kan  e«me  under  tbe  inlhMiiee  of  the 

Jesuit  Fathers  De  Smet,  Point,  and  their  sueoeaeore, 
about  1841,  with  the  result  that  that  portion  of  the 
tribe  is  Catholic.  Throughout  the  Yakim;!  war  of 
1856-8  the  Sjwikan  remained  quiet,  chiefly  thnmgh 
the  effort  of  the  Catholic  miasionaricr;.  In  lfN72  thuse 
of  Wa.shington,  constituting  tlie  larger  IkkIv,  were 
gathered  with  other  cfignat<  tnix  s  ujHui  the  Colville 
reservation,  North-east tTn  W'ii.'^hingtim,  where  they 
now  reside.  Those  in  Idaho  are  a-vsociatcvl  with  the 
Cteur  d'Al/^ne  .and  are  all  Catholic.  At  C^ilvillo  the 
LowiT  baud  is  Protestant,  while  the  I'ppej"  band, 
somewhat  smaller  in  numbers,  is  Catholic.  Frtjm 
perhaps  1200  souls  a  centur>'  ago  they  have  declined 
(1911)  to  600,  of  whom  96  are  on  the  C<rur  d'AMne 
reservation.  The  religious  centre  for  thos4?  of  Colville 
is  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Kegi.s,  at  Ward,  Washing- 
ton,  under  Jesuit  mana^^ement.  The  centre  for  Coew 
d'AUne  ia  the  Jesuit  mission  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at 
De  SoMst,  Idaho.  In  language,  primitl'veenfltom,  nod 
eharaeterisUcs  the  Spokan  are  virtually  identical 
with  the  Coeur  d'AI£ne  and  Kalispel  Indians. 

BANCBOfT, //inf.  o/Or«v<»n(R«nFr«nrimv>,  !H,sfi  Hs>;  iDEU.ffM, 
WaMhinoton.  Liahonnd  Mnniana  (San  Kmncisco.  IStlO):  DbSmmT, 
Oregon  Mi'tion*  (New  York,  l.'i47):  Bur.  t'alh.  Ink.  Mitnont: 
Annual  Reporit  nf  Director  (Wanhinirton) ;  Committioner  of  Ind. 
Afnim;  .4nniHii  Report*,  eapecialiy  Srcvms  (Waahiogton.  18M) 
and  WiNA.xa  (WiaUactoa.  1870);  Mooaar.  <»m«  Ommm  AtAMg» 
ia  Fowutnth  Am,  MuL  Ar<  JUMTi  MUmmtih  l>t>  II  (WasUDn> 
loa,  1896).   
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dtm  im  MiUeUUler  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1903);  Toeonk  AMu 
fVattcaMOJu  (NaplM.  1900):  Mueiet,  Were  the  SpiriimM  nanCM- 
cant  .\fonlnnirt  Hrr,hr>'  iChicaen,  }'MyS),  NpODMd  fma  th« 
Journ'il  n/  Thff>l.^rj.  .Ml  i  I  'M  k  j .  gi.  ;t  I :  (UaAVAMI,  flKSyMtMa/t 
franctaatni  neUe  March*  (Urbioo,  1U05). 
On  tba  Dominteu  nplriilMili  iM  MAsrm.  JAmnNtnte  a( 
•  MttKi  iUaHp&m  <M.  Frad.  ofr  aniw  IM  ad  t94S 

I  (FutorinQ.  aM;   


Spoleto,  Archdiocese  op  (Spoletana),  in  the 
Province  of  Uinbria,  Italy.  The  city  i.s  siturxtoi  on  a 
Mi>ur  of  Monteluf'o,  wliich  bclduns  to  the  SvhiUine 
Mountains.  In  the  iiciKhhowrlKKxl  are  niarhlc  (piar- 
ries  and  coal  minrs;  niitx  ral  earths  are  also  found,  and 
in  the  forests  of  Montelueo,  trufSes.  The  situation  of 
the  city  upon  a  steep  rock,  protected  by  the  mountain, 
has  made  it  in  all  times  an  important  fortress.  The 
cathedral  is  an  interesting  IximbonibQildinK,  begun  in 
617  by  Duke  Theudelapius;  the  campanile  oelooci  to 
the  tenth  oentwy,  and  the  facade  of  1207  is  adorned 
with  a  laife  moeaic  by  SobeiDUB;  the  onemata  of 
the  portal  are  by  Orc«aiioua  Mdorianthia  ftwelRii 
century).  The  interior,  restored  in  1640  by  Bernini, 
contains  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  and  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  who  is  burie<l  here.  Without  the  city,  oe- 
yond  the  Porta  delta  Torre  (ti()-l?),  Ls  the  ancient 
Church  of  San  Pii  tro  ffifth  century),  with  inter- 
esting sculpt urt':^  of  the  twelfth  century.  Not  fur 
away,  on  tin-  cri'st  of  the  mountain  Ls  the  Church  of 
San  Ciuliano,  where  the  nioniistery  of  San  Isaceo 
(sixth  ci'iitury)  aro.^e.  Other  churcliw  are:  11  Cro- 
cifisso,  built  on  the  site  and  from  tbe  materials  of  an 

9,  beneath  wiiibh  the 


 tioiu  of  another  temple  may  be  visitf^l;  San 

PSetro  Mart  ire,  with  frescoes  by  Spagna-  San  Filippo, 
with  four  coluinna  of  giwn  porphyry  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Clitumniw.  Among  the  civic  e<Iifice«  arc: 
Palazzo  Comunale,  with  a  collection  of  paintings;  the 
castle  of  Cardinal  Albomoz:  and  near  the  cathcdrid 
PduiO  AiToni,  which  is  believed  to  hiivc  been  the 
piilaoe  of  the  dukes  of  Spoleto.  The  rolica  of  an- 
iiquiijr  indiide:  Porta  delU  Fuga;  the  ruins  of  an 
•mphitheatre,  and  of  the  PoDte  Sanguinario  (the 
bloody  bridge);  the aidi of  Druni andoernunietia. 

Spoletium,  a  city  of  the  UmbrianBi  received  a  Ro- 
man colony  241  b.  c.  In  217  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  I^o  Tra«imenus,  wii«  rcnulscd  from  the 
walla  of  Spoleto.  Hero,  in  the  C'ivil  Wars,  I'ompey 
and  Cra»»U8  (82  n.  r  )  <  oiHiuered  the  troopa  of  Morius, 
who,  however,  found  refuge  in  the  city,  and  were  thua 
the  causw  of  its  punishment.    Here  /EniiliuMiis  \v;i8 

Eroel.  imed  emperor  (249),  and  killinl  three  months 
iter.  In  the  Gothic  \v;ir  r*;}?)  the  city  surrendered 
to  the  Bj'zantine  general,  Constantine;  but  in  .546  it 
was  recovered  by  Totila,  and  it  was  not  retaken  by 
the  Byzantines  until  5.52,  when  Nanes  restored  the 
fortifications.  In  572  Spulcto  beoime  the  8eat  of  a 
Lombard  duke.  Faroald.  He  waa  nicceedcd  bv  Ari- 
nlf ,  who  made  frequent  expeditione  e^ainst  the  Bjrtan- 

tine  dominiona 

gl9-9t  aitainst 
avenna:  602 
against  Home). 
Ariulf  was  BUC- 
ceedod  by  Theu- 
delapius,  son  of 
Faroald,  then 
came  .Alio  (653), 
Transcnuind  I 
mU).  Faroald  II 
iliXi),  who  ruled 
conjointly  with 
his  brother  \Va- 
chilap.  Faroald  II 
hail  alreiwly  cap- 
ttired  Classc  (the 
port  of  liavenna), 
when  he  was 
obliged  by  Luit- 
pgraod  to  netore 
It.  He  waa  de- 
posed by  hia  son 
Transemund  II 
(724),  who  altto  rebelled  against  King  Luitprand 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  Gregory  III,  with 
whom  he  found  refuge  in  738.  Ildenc,  who  had 
repianwi  him  aa  duke,  w.oh  slain  bv  TranBemund  in 
7+1),  liut  in  742  the  latter  was  obliged  to  heromc  a 
cleric:  hy  KiriK  Luitprand,  and  the  duchy  w;i.s  com- 
ferrcnl  ujxjn  Agiprund  (742),  who  was  succeeded  by 
Thcodicms.  Under  Hildebrand  the  Duchy  of  Sfjo- 
leto  was  promLsed  to  the  Holy  Sec  by  the  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  duke  himself  was  named  by  Pope 
Adrian  (773),  but  the  Bucceeding  dukes  were  named 
by  the  Prankish  emperora.  Winigisus  aided  Pope 
Leo  III  against  bis  enemies.  AnMKig  the  dukes  of 
this  epoch  are  the  following:  Sicco,  wto  was  expelled 
beeanee  of  hia  hoitllitgr  to  the  Fniik^  but  wis  t»> 
eeivedaadflUidediiinatBeiieventum;  OitidoI,frho 
divided  the  duehy  between  his  two  sons  Laaibcrt  and 
Guido  11,  the  latter  receiving  the  Duchy  of  Camerino. 
Lambert  distin^Lihed  himself  in  the  wars  against  the 
Saracens,  but  di.'(grace<l  himself  by  massacres  at  Rome 
in  H»j7;  hi- wai4  afterwards  (lej>as»Hl  (871),  then  restored 
(876).  but  w;vH  ,a  second  time  excommunicate<i  by 
Pbpe  John  VIII.  In  ss;j  Cuido  II  united  under  hi's 
sway  tht  <  ntire  duki>tlotn,  which  from  this  lime  was 
ralli  ii  ilir  I  )uchy  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  Aftrr  the 
death  of  Charles  llljlhe  Bald  (88^  Guido  bad  him- 
"  1  King  of  Italy  under 
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Pope  Stephen  V  (Srtl):  Popf  Formoflus  in  892 
also  crowne<l  his  noii  Lambert  II,  who  8ucceede<l  his 
father  in  the  dukfilom,  kinndoni,  and  empire. 

Alberico  1,  Duke  of  Camerino  (897),  and  afterwards 
of  Spoleto,  married  the  notorious  Marozia;  he  waa 
killed  by  the  RomaDsin  924.  His  son  Alberico  II  made 
himself  aUio  master  of  Rome  and  remained  there  until 
the  eleotion  to  the  papacy  of  hia  son  John  XII.  At 
this  time  the  Emperor  Otto  I  detached  from  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto  the  so-called  Sabina  Laogobanliea,  whieli 
waa  Mitowed  upon  the  Holy  See.  In  W7  Otto  U 
united  the  duchy  with  that  of  Canua  and  Beneveato, 
which  was  then  ruled  by  Pandoifo  Testa  di  Ferro; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  detached  SjKjlcto, 
which  Wiis  in  989  grante<l  to  Hugo,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. The  duchv  wa.s  united  with  Tu.Mcany  a  second 
time  in  1057,  wlien  t"io<lfrey  of  Ixjrraine  espoused 
Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Sjwleto, 
and  it  remaine^i  .so  until  the  death  of  the  CounteHS 
Matilda.  Durin^t  the  conflict  between  the  papacy 
and  the  Kmixror  Henry  I\',  the  latter  named  other 
dukes  of  Sfwleto.  .^fter  thus  the  duke<lom  was  in  the 
family  of  the  \V'eriier8  (Guamieri)  of  Urslingcn,  Maiv 
graves  of  Ancona.  In  1155  Frederick  Barfoirossa 
stroyed  the  city  for  having  made  a  prisoner  of  his  am- 
baarador  to  Apulia.  In  1158  the  emperor  gave  the 
duchy  to  Gueif  VI  of  Este;  Henry  VI  invested  Coourad 
of  Urslingen  with  it^  upon  whose  death  in  1198  it  was 
ceded  to  Pope  Lmcioent  UL  the  OHwiom  bdng  oon- 
fiimed  by  Otto  of  Branewiek.  The  latter,  however, 
in  1209  oeeupied  the  duchy  for  himself,  making  Di- 
poM  von  Vbnburg  duke.  In  like  manner  Frederick 
II  in  his  difFrrent  treaties  with  the  Holy  See  acknowl- 
edgetl  it.s  Huvereignty  over  the  duchy,  but  when  at  war 
Willi  the  j)aj)acy  he  occupie<l  it  for  the  empire,  and 
wii«  alwavH  joyfully  received  hy  the  populace  (1240). 
His  son,  Nianfred,  on  the  other  hanrl,  (iul  not  .surceed 
in  winning  the  ix-ople.  The  jwpcf*  iiniintained  at 
Sjwleto  a  governor,  who  wa.s  oft<'n  a  rurdinal.  As 
earlv  as  the  thirteenth  oenturj'j  and  more  frequently 
in  the  fourteenth,  Spoleto  was  mvolved  in  wars  with 
Perugia,  Temi,  and  other  cities;  in  1324  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  PeniKians.  In  1319  the  strogif^  be> 
twccn  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellinee  tore  the  city.  (Car- 
dinal Albornoz  favoured  the  eity  for  the  services 
which  it  rendered  in  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
power,  and  made  it  independent  of  Periima.  At  the 
beghiiimg  of  the  Great  Schim,  Pietio  di  Pkatoane- 
eeeded  in  ooeupying  Spoleto  for  the  antinnope  Clem- 
ent VII,  but  was  expelled  by  Boniface  fX.  Ladis- 
laus  II,  King  of  Naples,  in  1414  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  make  himself  m.i.ster  of  the  city.  Pope  Eugeuius 
IV  named  as  eovcrnor  the  Abbot  of  Monte  C^assino, 
Piero  'romacelli,  wlio  \v;u4  IjTannical  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  people  l>ewiegii1  him  in  his  ca.stlc,  and  in  14.'}8 
suniinoucd  the  band.s  of  Piccinino  to  free  them.  In 
1480  Ciu-dinal  Vitellewhi  ended  the  tyranny  of  Piero 
and  of  the  Trinci  of  Foligno.  The  former  j unshed  in 
the  (?astlo  of  Sant'  Angelo.  During  the  fift^fnlh  cen- 
tury the  city  was  often  at  war  and  in  rebellion  against 
the  papal  power.  In  the  campaign  of  1860  in  Um- 
hria,  Hpoleto  waa  heroiea^  denuded  by  OoikNwl 
O'ReiUy. 

Spoleto  venerates  as  its  apostle  St.  BrictiuSi  who  is 
alao  venerated  in  other  dties  of  UmbriaandTuaeany. 
It  ia  diffieult  to  diaotMi  the  epoch  in  iriiieh  he  lived  be- 
eanae  the  le^nd  of  his  life  is  so  full  of  anachronisma. 

The  names  of  other  martyrs  are  also  recorded  at 

Spoleto,  like  St.  Gregorj'  the  Priest ;  indeed,  the  name 
Pont^'  Sanguinario  is  said  to  record  a  great  massacre 
of  Christian.^.  Another  martyre<i  bishop  wiis  St.  Sa- 
turnius  (270 1,  and  during  the  THTsi-mtion  of  Diocletian 
the  martynlom  of  St.  S.iviiiu.'^.  Hi.slioj)  of  A.s>i.si.  took 
place  at  Sjioleto.  The  first  bishop  of  certain  (iate  is 
Cieeilianus,  to  whom  Pope  Liberius  wrote  a  letter  in 
354.  There  is  recocd  of  Bishop  Achilles,  who  during 
the  conflict  between  Pope  St.  Bonifaoe  and  tiie  antt* 
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pope  Eulalius  was  a  visitor  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(418);  Bifihop  Hpes  (fifth  century),  who  collected  the 
TcUcs  of  the  martyrs  andcrtHJtea  many  churches;  St. 
Amasius  (d.  489)  ;  St.  Johannes,  killed  by  Tolila  (546). 
At  the  time  of  Bishop  I'etnis  (573)  Spoleto  was  under 
Arian  rule.  It  is  related  that  an  Arian  bishop  in 
Spoleto  wished  to  enter  the  Church  of  San  Pietro, 
then  the  cathedral,  by  force,  but  was  stricken  with 
blindness.  To  Bi-shop  Chrysanthus  (591)  St.  Greg- 
ory the  (Ireat  wrote  four  letters,  in  one  of  which  he 
admonished  him  not  to  discipline  fuRitivo  monks  .so 
li^tly.  Other  bishops  were:  .\deod.itu8  (about  777); 
Siguaid  (827),  formerly  Abbot  of  Echternach;  .Adal- 
bert (1015),  who  buift  the  new  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  residence  within  the  city.  After  he  ha<l  de- 
Btroj'efl  the  city,  Barbaroasa  presented  to  the  cathe- 
dral the  so-called  Madotuia  of  St.  Luke,  a  Byzantine 
work  with  inscriptions  of  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
and  .h^us.  Bishop  Nicold  FortJi,  who  became 
bishop  in  1228,  was  transferre*!  in  123(5  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.  Bartolommeo  de  Bardi, 
O.NIin.  (1320),  rendered  excellent  ser\'ices  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Temi.  In  1417,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ja- 
cojx),  who  was  a  partisan  of  Pope  John  XXIIl,  the 
clergy  wished  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 

Eastor  but  the  people  prevented  them,  proclaiming  aa 
ishop  Nicold  Vivari,  the  nomin«M;  of  Gregory  XII. 
Again  in  1433  the  clerg)'  wished  to  revive  tlteir  ri^ht 
of  electing  a  bishop,  but  the  intervention  of  P^ugenius 
IV  prevented  them.  Other  bishops  were:  Berardo 
Eruoi  (1448),  afterwards  cardinal,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
Alessandro  Farnese  (1555);  .\lfonso  Visconti  (1601), 
founder  of  the  seminary,  which  was  enlarged  by  his 
successor  Mafleo  BarlxTini  (1603),  afterwards  Pope 
Urban  VIII,  who  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral. After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Locatelli  (1812), 
Napoleon  nominated  Bishop  Antonio  de  Longo, 
whom  the  canons  were  unwilling  to  obey,  and  were 
therefore  nearly  all  exiled.  In  1820  Siroleto  became 
a  metropolitan  see  and  the  ancient  Diocese  of  Norcia 
was  taken  from  its  territory.  Of  the  archbishops  we 
should  record:  Mastai  Ferretti  (1827-32),  afterwards 
Pius  IX,  whose  episcopal  rule  was  noteworthy  for  the 
manner  in  which  (1837)  he  persuaded  four  thousand 
rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

To  the  Diocese  of  Spoleto  has  been  united  that  of 
Bevagna  {.\f(n<anii),  an  ancient  city,  which  venerates 
as  first  bishop  St.  Vincent  the  Martyr;  the  first  bishop 
of  certain  date  is  Innoccntius  (487).  In  the  time  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  very  difficult  to  provide  a 
bishop  for  this  see,  but  in  649  and  in  844  bishops  are 
again  recorded.  Bevagna  (Msivania,  where,  in  ancient 
days  the  white  hulls  destined  for  the  sacrificial  altars 
were  pastured)  is  situated  twenty-two  niiles  south-east 
of  Perugia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clitunno  and  Tu- 
pino,  and  contains  &liOO  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  body 
of  Blessed  James  Bianconi  is  preserved  at  Bevagna. 
Blessed  James  was  born  there  in  1220.  .\t  sixteen 
he  was  rec-eivtHl  into  the  Dominican  order  at  Spoleto. 
After  his  ordination,  he  devoted  his  energies  espe- 
cially to  the  work  of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolait<*s  from  Umbria,  anu  finally  succcedcfl  in  con- 
verting its  chief  propagator,  Ortinellus.  After  a  life 
of  extraordinary  austerity  James  died  on  15  August, 
1301.  In  later  times  his  remains  were  exiiosoti  on 
three  occasions  and  were  found  to  |)e  incorrupt. 
Numerous  miracles  were  attributed  to  his  intercession 
and  even  to-day  they  arc  of  not  rare  occurrence. 
Poi)e  Boniface  IX  has  granted  indulgences  to  all  those 
who  visit  his  relics  during  the  first  three  days  of  May; 
Pope  Clement  X  extended  the  celebration  of  his  feast 
(23  August)  to  the  whole  Dominican  Order  (cf. 
Jacobilli,  "Vita  del  b<'ato  Giacomo  da  Bevagna", 
Foligno,  1644;  Piergi,  "Vita  del  beato  Giacomo  Bian- 
ooni  da  Bevagna",  Rome,  1729).   Another  Blessed 


James,  a  Franciscan  martyr,  who  died  on  2  Septem> 
ber,  1377,  is  honoured  at  Bevagna  (see  "Acta  SS.", 
I  Sept.,  595-6;  "Ann6e  dominicaine",  VIII,  1898, 
pp.  779-94). 

Another  ancient  diocese  united  with  Spoleto  is 
Trevi.  The  town  of  Trcvi  (in  ancient  days  Trebia), 
about  four  leagues  from  Spoleto,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Clitunno,  on  a  rugged  slope  at 
the  extremity  of  Monte  Petino.  It  is  in  Umbria  and 
so  is  to  be  dlstingui-shed  from  the  Latin  town  Trebia. 
It  was  foundeil  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing  and  calls  iia 
inhabitants  "Trcbiates  Umbriie  populi".  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Faith  was  preached  there 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  a.  d.  296 
Pope  MarceUinus  consecrated,  as  first  Bishop  of  Trevi, 
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£milianus,  an  Armenian,  who,  with  his  companions 
Hilarian.  a  monk,  and  Hermippus  and  Denis,  was 
martyrea  on  28  Januar>%  302,  under  Diocletian.  The 
body  of  jEmilianus  was  brought  to  Spoleto  and  in- 
terred there.  During  the  troubles  caused  by  the  bar- 
barbarian  and  internal  wars  the  relics  were  concealed, 
but  in  1660  they  were  discovered  in  the  cathedral. 
Up  to  the  year  1050  nine  other  bishops  of  Treviare 
known  from  the  lists  of  prelates  present  at  synods  in 
Rome;  they  include:  Constantine,  in  487^  Laurentius, 
in  499;  Propinquus,  in  .501;  Grisus  or  Pnscus,  in  743; 
Valerimus,  m  769;  Paulus  in  826;  and  Crescentius,  in 
853.  .'Vbout  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Trcvi 
came  under  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Church. 
In  840  and  881  the  city  suffered  from  the  Saracen 
inroads,  and  in  915  and  924  from  an  Hungarian  in- 
vasion. The  Trevans  sided  with  the  Gueiph  party 
in  their  struggles  with  the  GhibeUines.  Among  the 
natives  of  Trcvi  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Saints  Vincent,  Bishop  of  Bevagna,  and  Benignus, 
deacon,  martyrs;  St.  Constantinus,  Bishop  and  patron 
of  Perugia  (feast  29  January);  Blessed  Thomas  of 
Naples,  hermit  of  the  Institute  of  Celestine  V;  Bene- 
detto Valenti,  the  leanied  jurisconsult;  and  Virgilio 
Lucarini,  canon  of  St.  George's  Velabro,  who  founded 
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the  college  of  Trevi,  which  was  opened  in  1674. 
Giotta  da  Vetniienano  painted  a  beautiful  fresco  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  Church  of 
San  Martino  waa  a  very  valuable  painting,  repre- 
senting "The  Coronation  of  the  Bleased  Virgin  in 
Heaven",  attributed  by  some  to  Giovanni  Spagna^but 
more  likely  a  work  of  Pietro  Vannucei  (Perugino); 
it  is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  Vannucei,  Perugia. 

In  the  valley  below  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
church  and  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Lagrime  (Our 
Lady  of  the  Tears).  The  story  of  the  miraculous 
image  is  briefly  this:  Diotallevio  d'Antonio,  who  lived 
near  the  roai  leading  from  Spoleto  to  Tre\n,  had 
painted  an  image  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  on  the 
outside  wall  of  his  house.  One  day  tears  were  noticed 
falhng  from  the  eyes  of  the  Madonna.  The  report  of 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  continued  for 
8ome  time,  sjirean  far  and  wide.  Official  records  of  the 
occurrence  were  made  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Man)'  graces  and  favours  were  obtained  through 
prayer  before  the  picture.  A  small  chai)el  was 
erected  in  August,  1485,  and  Mass  was  daily  offered 
therein.  On  2(5  July,  184(5,  .Santa  Maria  delle  Lagrime 
was  chosen  patroness  of  the  town.  On  27  NIarch, 
1487,  the  large  basilica  was  b<>gun,  which  on  its  com- 
pletion, 8  March,  14S9,  was  confided  to  the  Olivetans. 
A  contemporary'  account  of  the  miraculous  origin  of 
the  shrine  by  Father  Francesco  Mugnoni,  an  Olive- 
tan,  who  resided  within  a  short  distance  of  d' An- 
tonio's house,  is  preserved.  The  basilica  contains 
Peru^no's  "The  .Adoration  of  the  Magi",  and  Gio- 
vanni Spagna's  "Deposition  from  the  Cross".  The 
shrine  has  been  enriched  with  many  beautiful 
offerings  in  commemoration  of  the  numerou.<«  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  p<«oplc  of  the  neighlwurhood  and 
visiting  pilgrims  through  the  intercession  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tears.  Notable  among  these  is  a  representa- 
tion, in  silver  relief,  of  the  city  of  Femi  given  by  its 
inhiibitaiits  and  neighbouring  towns  in  remembrance 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  plague. 

The  archbishop.  Mgr.  Domenico  Serafini,  a  Bene- 
dictine of  the  Congregation  of  Monte  Cassino,  was 
bom  at  Rome  on  3  August,  1852;  profe^ised  at  Subiaoo 
on  16  June,  1874;  ordsuned  priest  on  21  October, 
1877;  appointed  procurator-general  of  the  congrega- 
tion five  years  later;  in  June,  1892,  he  was  elected 
abbot-general;  on  19  .\pril,  19(30,  he  was  named  arch- 
bishop and  on  0  May,  1900,  consecrated,  in  succession 
to  Mgr.  Mariano  Elzeviro  Pagliari  (born  at  Camerino, 
in  the  Marches,  on  11  September,  1834,  and  named  to 
the  see  on  28  Febniar>',  1879).  S}K)leto  has  no  suf- 
fragan see;  it  has  172  parishes,  with  170  secular  and  60 
regular  clerg>',  92,000  souls,  14  monasteries  for  men, 
and  1 1  convents  for  women,  3  colleges  for  boys,  ana 
2  for  girls.  Its  seminar)'  seryes  for  .southern  L  mbria. 
A  Catholic  weekly  and  a  religious  periodical  are  pub- 
lished here. 

r*PFELi.rm,  /.*  Chit^t  d"  Italia.  FV  (Vrnine.  IfUIT);  Campbu^o 
Drlle  llularif  rli  Spnlrio  (S(>olpto.  1C72);  Harba.vh,  KiitrtUo  dtiT 
antifa  t  modtmo  ttalo  di  .SpnUto  (FoUgmi.  IT.'ll ) ;  H*m>i,  De{/li  nli- 
fiji  f  dri  /rammrnti  ilorici  Ji  Spolrto;  FaTTCSCBI.  Mr  morir  ittorita- 
dipiomalicht  riguardantt  la  nrrie  dri  duchi  rrr.  di  Spolelo  (Hnoieto, 
1801):  Akocu-Rota.  Spoieio  »  dintomi  (8poleto,  11)05);  Jbnnt, 
Gr*chieAU  dtt  lanoobaraiuhen  HtrioutumM  Spnttto  (B&le,  1890); 
ManaiwiI.  Alrum  documrnl)  per  la  ttoria  dtllt  ciiti  di  Terni  ei 
Spoitto  trateritti  td  anmMati  in  Archiv  ttar.  xtnl.,  X.XII  (IHT.'i), 
Ml  ~i\!t:  Sakm,  Storia  dri  commune  di  Spolelo  dot  teeolo  XII, 
at  XVII  in  Acead.  tpolH.  (1870);  Ptui  CTaHocci,  DtUa  tecea  * 
deUr  monrtt  di  SprJrto  <Ciim<>riiiii.  ;  Pkavpouni.  La  roeea  di 

.S"f>./f/'>  in  Rtt.  Eurupra.  XII  (1S79).  l>2-7;  Hahimu  in,  Conritia, 
VII.  230;  .Mandi.  Ctmcilui,  XXIII,  .')44:  I'oHELU.  Ilaiia  tacra.  X, 
114;  I.ODI.  Brept  tloria  dtUi  roM  memorabili  di  Trrn  (.\titnn,  1*H7); 
Barizsa.  iMaria  della  Vrrgint  ddlt  I^grimt  di  Trrn  (Milan.  1721); 
At-orRTI,  ft'otihe  antirtie  e  modrmt  ritguardanli  Hrmana  rUld  dell' 
Omhrut,  rtU-Coltr  in  cnmprwiin:  Giob<j>:tti.  Hrrve  intijrico  cumpendio 
drW  imagine  miracoUtMi  di  Maria  dttla  dtlU  Lacrime,  rtncriito  aUa 
fold*  dt  Trtvi  neU'  Umbria  (Todi.  1782).  JJ^jjiajfi, 

SpondanuB  (dk  Spovde),  Hrnri,  a  convert  from 
CalvinLsra,  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  and  one  of  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Baronius,  b.  at  Maul(k)n,  in  the  French 
Department  of  Bassca-Pyrto^ee,  6  January,  1568;  d. 


at  Toulouse,  18  May,  1643.  After  studying  human- 
ities at  the  Calvinist  college  of  Orthez,  he  accompanied 
the  royal  ambassa^lor  to  Scollaiid  and,  upon  his  return, 
took  up  the  study  of  juri-tprudence.  In  1589  he  was 
jurist  at  the  Parliament  of  Tours.  Con%'inced  of  the 
truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion 
by  the  writings  of 
Bellarmine  and 
the  instructions 
of  Duperron,  he 
became  a  Catho- 
lic, 21  Sept.,  1595. 
In  1600  he  ac- 
companied Cardi- 
nal de  Sourdis  to 
Rome,  where  he 
was  ordained 
priest  on  7  March, 
1606;  Pope  Paul 
V  then  appoint^ 
him  reviser  of  the 
briefs  of  the 
Poenitentiaria. 
In  1625  he  was 
created  Bishop  of 
Pamiers,  in  which 
capacity  he  laboured  with  great  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  Catholicism  and  converted  numerous 
Protestants.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  resigned  his 
diocese  in  1639  and  retired  to  Toulouse.  His  w  ritings 
are:  "Lea  cimeti^res  sacr^"  (Bordeaux,  1596); 
".Annales  ecclesiastici  Ca«aris  Baronii  in  Kpitomen 
redacti"  (Paris,  1612);  "Annales  sacri  a  mundi 
creatione  ad  ejusdem  redemptionem"  (Paris,  1637), 
an  epitome  of  the  "Annals"  of  Torniellc;  " Annalium 
Baronii  continuatio  ab  a.  1197  quo  is  desinit  ad  a. 
1622"  (Paris,  1639). 

Fbkov,  Vila  Spondani  in  later  editions  of  the  last-named  work; 
Rabss,  IK*  Contertilm  trit  dtr  Reformation.  Ill  (Freiliurs.  IKOO), 
28&-9S. 

Michael  Ott. 

Sponaor.   Sec  Baptism;  CoKniufATioN. 

Spontini,  Gasparo  Litiui  PACirico,  composer,  b. 
at  Magolati,  near  Jesi,  Ancona,  14  Nov.,  1774;  d. 
there.  14  Jan.,  1851.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
but  aecided  on  a 
musical  career.  In  S 
1791  he  entered 
the  ConserN'atorio 
de'  Turchini  at 
Naples,  where  he 
had  Sala,  Tritto, 
and  Tarantino  as 
masters,  and  soon 
displayed  hi-s  skill 
in  composition. 
Between  the  years 
1796  and  1799  he 
had  written  six 
operas,  which  were 
duly  produced  in 
Rome  and  Flf»r- 
ence,  and  in  1 800 
succeeded  Cima- 
rosa  as  Court 
composer  at 
Palermo.  In  1803 

he  settled  in  Paris,  and  for  a  time 
any  marked  impression,  but  in 
(one-act  opera)  attracts 


(•AFiPARO  I.I-IOI  I'vrrKI.ii  Sl-oNTiyi 

From  a  coDtempornr>'  portrait 


did  not  make 
1S04  his  "Milton" 
con.siderable  attention, 
and  his  triumph  was  assured  bv  the  production  of 
"I.a  Vestale"  {lH  Dec.,  1807)  and  "  Fernando  Cxjrtex " 
(28  November,  1809).  He  v/as^  appointed  conductor 
of  Italian  Op<Ta  at  the  0<l6on  in  1810,  and  brought 
forward  many  notable  works  by  various  composers. 
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His  "Olympic"  (15  Doc,  1819)  he  regarded  as  hia 
best  opera,  yet  it  waw  not  a  succww  tkt  first.  At 
length  aft*T  conflidrrablo  revision  he  again  presented 
it  on  2*S  Feb.,  182tj,  when  his  judgment  was  finally 
endoraed  by  the  public. 

Removing  in  1820  to  Beriin,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  KapeUmeisUr  at  a  salary  of  4000  thalera 
annually  and  a  yearly  benefit  concert,  he  compcned 
music  for  Moore's  "I.Alla  Rookh",  produced  at  Che 
Roval  Palace  on  27  Jan.,  1821.  Hb  "Agnen  von 
HohemAiuifen"  jgot  it«  first  henring  on  13  Juiie,  l»29. 
In  1829  he  received  the  hmioraiy  doctorate  of  UeUe 
University,  and  fai  1834  he  oonduoted  ft  performance 
of  his  "Veatale"  at  Hamburg.  He  visited  hm  native 
place  in  1835,  and  journeyed  to  England  in  1838, 
returning  to  Pari.s,  where  he  wa-s  made  a  member  of 
the  Institute  in  the  same  year.  A  revised  version 
of  hi.H  ".\gnes"  wa.s  given  in  1S37.  aftt-r  whieh  he 
0ea8r<i  writing  opera.f.  In  1S12  he  left  Horlin  for 
good  (being  sucreeile<l  by  Meyerbf-er),  and  went  to 
Rome,  wliere  iiiaiiy  distinctions  awaited  him.  The 
poi>e  created  him  Count  of  St.  Andrea  in  1844,  in 
which  year  he  returned  to  Paris.  That  year  is  mem- 
orable for  a  visit  to  Dresden,  on  which  occasion  Rich- 
ard Wagner  got  up  his  "Vestale"  eondnet.ed  l)y  the 
composer.  Feeling  hi.s  end  approa  l.in^;  hr  n  tireii 
to  Magolatt  in  185U.  Although  he  lixtmed  so  lar^e 
in  the  met  half  of  the  last  century,  Spontiiu's  mu«c 
ie  now  abnoet  on  the  top  ahelvee.  Ue  was  not  a  very 
bveable  peraonality  oiring  to  hia  c^pytiam.  pride, 
MUl  bad  teanper,  blA  ho  waa  generoua  to  needy  musi- 
abma  and  at  Ida  death  he  bequeathed  all  his  property 
for  charitable  purpoecs. 

Omtk,  Dtel.«l  Mm»ir  and  MuHeiani  (new  ed.,  London,  1808); 
Fetir,  Biographit  UmTf-rtrUf  ilea  Mtttieimt  Obd  ad^  Puis, 
1800-05);  LKDrvoit.  B,rhu<T  TnnktfutUr-LttiiQm  <B«rito.  U81); 
Lmm,  Story  aj  Optra  (London,  1009). 

W.  H.  QBAITAM-FbOOlk 

Sporer,  I'atritius,  moral  theologian,  b,  at  Pfu>- 
sau.  Haxaria;  d.  there,  29  May,  1683,  In  1637  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  in  the  convent  of 
his  native  town,  'whirh  then  belonged  to  the  religious 
Province  of  Stra^burg.  He  taught  theology  for 
many  years,  obtained  the  title  nr  Lfctor  juSuaiuif 
and  was  also  the  theologian  of  the  Bishop  of  Paaaaa. 
Sporer  ia  the  author  of  several  works:  (1)  "Amor 
Deiaoperonnda"  (WOr^rg,  1662);  (2)  "Actionum 
humananim  inunediata  n^Ta  ConscientiA  moraliter 
enilicata  atgue  ad  diaputationem  publkam  eioMs- 
Itn"  (WatiSiiig,  1600):  (3)  "Tbeohjsin  moralia, 
deealogaliB  et  aaeramentaus"  (3  foKo  vole.,  1681; 
re-edited,  Sahburg,  1602;  Venice,  1724,  1726,  1755, 
1756).  Some  editions  have  additional  notes  by  K. 
Kaxenberger  and  Ch.  Mayr,  two  well-knowii  Francis- 
can moralists.  The  latest  edition  with  ui>-to-date 
supplement.s  in  hv  Irenieus  Bierbaum,  O.  F.  M. 
(3  vols.  8vo,  rHderlK)ni,  1897-1901 ;  2nd  ed..  1901-5). 

Sporer  was  one  of  tlie  bent  moralists  of  his  time 
nnd  IB  mneh  appreciated  even  to-d.ay.  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  oft-en  quo(/e,s  him  and  Ivchmkul  numbers  him 
amongst  tlie  chLs.'^iial  authors  of  moral  theolog>'. 
For  other  testimonita  see  Preface  of  Bierbaunrs 
edition.  As  to  his  moral  .sy.stem  he  follows  Proba- 
bilism.  In  questions  at  is.^'ue  between  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Ihins  Scotus  he  defends  and  follows  the 
latter,  as  for  instance  in  the  question  of  indifferent 
bumanaetiooa.  Very  often  alao  Sporer laya  under  con- 
tribution Ua  own  laige  experience  ae  director  of  aoub, 
thti.<^  rendering  bis  work  all  the  more  useful. 

JriwNts  A  S.  Aktonio,  Bibliothtm  unumta  Francettana,  II 
(Mwlriil.  1732),  426:  MufOBa,  Otttk.  l^rmtUhuur  in  Baiim 
(Munich.  isg«),  237;  HoKin,  J»IWIwrf«IOr.  IV  C8d«i.,  IDBS- 
bruck.  1910).  »M. 

LiVABiuB  Ouan. 

Sportelli,  C.C8AR,  Venerable,  b.  at  Nola  in  Bnri, 
Italy,  29  March,  1702;  d.  at  Pagani,  19  April,  1750. 
Hia  mother,  who  died  with  the  reputation  of  »  saint, 


brought  Cffisar  up  with  all  care.  Ho  became  adklDK 
giiished  lawyer,  uniting  the  perfection  of  a  Christian  life 
with  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He  was  thirty-three 
when  under  the  guidance  of  Fr.  Falcoia  of  the  "  Pii  Ojy- 
erarii  "  he  jometl  St.  Alphonsus,  and  was  the  first  cleri- 
cal novice  of  the  .Kaint  s  inKfitute.  He  onlained 
priest  by  his  director,  now  Ix-conie  Bishop  of  Castella- 
mare.  Sportelli  was  2<t.  Aiphonsus's  firat  and  moet 
faithful  companion.  W  hen  otiiers  abandoned  him, 
Sportelli  only  dtmg  more  clanely  to  him  and  like  him- 
self was  determine,  at  any  cost,  to  devote  hi?  life  to 
the  evannidiiation  of  ahandoncd  aoufaik  In  ho 
Bueoeededadmufably,  nor  was  he  len  sueeenful  in  hia 
woric  for  priests  and  religious.  Severe  with  himself, 
he  was  full  of  charity  to  others.  There  was  nothing 
austere  in  hi«  virtue:  it  drew  al!  1j  h  '-  to  him.  His 
union  with  Got!  wtus  manifest,  andaltiiough  he  preached 
the  great  truths  with  velieine!i('e  he  repelled  no  one. 
He  was  the  saint's  advisor  and  helped  him  more  titan 
anyone  el.se  to  e.xterwl  the  influence  of  liis  In.«titute. 
In  times  ol  great  difliculty  lie  founded  the  hou.sc  of 
Mater  Domini,  Caixxsele,  and  the  liou.'i4^  of  I'agatii  in 
which  St.  AlphonsuH  li\'e<l  and  die<l  and  where  hia 
relic*  repose.  He  wore  hinwlf  out  working  and  on  hia 
way  to  preiich  a  retreat  he  waa  struck  by  apoplexy  in 
a  lonely  place.  Bandits  helped  him  to  reach  Pagani, 
where  after  a  tedious  illness  he  died  on  the  day  he  had 
foretold.  Three  years  and  seven  months  after  hia 
interment  it  was  nei^  ided  to  transfer  his  remains  to  a 
place  in  a  newly  built  cr^-pt.  The  coffin  was  opened 
u  the  PTOsenoc  of  the  Bianop  of  Nocerai  Ri^t  2iev. 
Gerard  Vdpe,  the  Albotof  Angri,  D.  Timmaauortom, 
and  others.  The  vestments  in  which  die  servant  of 
God  had  been  clothed  turned  to  dust,  while  the  body 
was  in  perfect  preservation,  flexible  and  exhaling  a 
sweet  fragrance.  The  oounteriaiict>  wiw  b<'aut!ful  and 
when  a  vein  waa  opened  bhxxi  flowed  ju.st  if  he  wer(^ 
living.  _fc>t.  Alphonsus  wished  to  take  titejw  at  oiK«  for 
his  beatification,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
many  difficulties.  It  was  not  till  1899  that  the  cmim 
was  mtroducod  and  Uiat  he  was  declared  venerable. 

Lakdi.  Natina  d*  P.  SpprttUi:  A  RaoKitrraHiHT.  Comprndio 
tUta wHa dd SStn»4tI>t» P. D.  Cmm armtelh  i  Avdlono,  lasej); 

J.  Maonibr, 

Springfield,  Diocese  op  (Caupifontir),  in  Massa^ 
chusctts,  erectwi  in  June,  1870.  It  comprises  five 
counties  of  Central  and  Westem  Massachusetts:  Wor- 
cester, Hampden,  Hampridre,  Franklin,  and  Berk- 
ahire.  Ita  area  is  4320  square  miles,  a  Uttte  over  half 
that  of  the  entire  state.  According  to  tbs  eenaua  of 
1910  tbt  popolatioii  of  the  territory  witiiin  the  Kmita 
of  the  dioaeae  waa  843,212.  Of  this  number  S23,I22 
are  CSathoUcs. 

Early  HiM/rry. — Some  of  the  early  Puritans  ol 
Central  umI  ^^"  i  rn  Massachusett.*  became  Catholics 
in  a  remarkuliie  iiuinncr:  children  taken  captive  by 
French  and  Indians  at  Deerfield  and  \\'i«tboro  were 
carried  to  Canada  and  there  educateil  in  the  Catholic 
Faith.  They  married  in  Can  i  i  i,  ind  the  de.^cend- 
anl«>  of  wuie  of  them  attained  eminence.  Jos^'ph- 
Octave  Plessis,  who  m  LSOti  became  Archbi.shoi)  of 
Quebec  and  in  a  trying  tmie  ruled  the  Canadian 
Church  witli  firmness  and  prudence,  was  a  grandson 
of  Martha  French,  who  a  little  over  a  century  before 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  home  of  her  iatber. 
Deacon  French  of  Deerfield.  Some  Acadians  were 
quartered  at  Worcester  in  1755,  but  the  last  of  them 
returned  to  Canada  in  1767.  At  the  time  of  the  Aev- 
olutionary  War  numy  Irishmen  lived  hi  Central  rad 
Western  Massaehusetla.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  Gatbolics,  but  tba«  is  no  evulence  that  t  hey  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  future 
Church  of  Springfield.  The  foundations  of  this 
Chiin  li  were  laid  l)y  Irish  immigrant.s,  wlio  in  l.SJtl 
and  later  came  to  Worcester,  to  Chioqpee  (then  a  part 
of  Springfield),  and  to  Pittafidd,  to  d«  canali^  to  lay 
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raflroods,  and  to  build  and  oporat*  factories.  The 
faith  of  these  inunigrants  was  nourished  by  apostolic 
men,  of  whom  the  Toremoet  was  Rev.  James  Fitton. 
He  was  horn  in  Boston  in  TS05  and  ordained  pnest  by 
Bishop  Kenwick  (1827).  After  a  ifaort  Ctov  among 
the  Indians  at  Eastport,  Maine,  ha  waa  made  pastor 
•I  Hartfoid.  His  missionary  leal  caniad  him  into  all 
parlaof  NewEndaad.  In  MawadMieatta  his  labours 
eiEtendad  ifook  **Bo8ton  <m  llie  east  to  Great  Barring- 
ten  in  the  Berfcahircs  on  the  west '\  In  1830  he  said 
MaasmChiconee.  On?  July,  1834,  he  laid  at  Worces- 
tn  tlif  foiintiatinn  of  the  first  church  which  wtus 
built  in  thf  territory  now  ruled  by  thp  Bishop  of 
J^pringfieKl.  He  becume  piistor  of  Won  • i  r  in  \  <'-Hi. 
Conttui}>or:iry  with  the  erection  of  the  ehurrh  at 
Worcester,  l  ather  Fitton  purchased  land  south  of 
the  town,  on  which  he  built  a  school.  This  property 
he  deeded  (1843)  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  J.  Fenwick, 
Bishop  of  Boston.  Bishop  Fenwick  erected  upon  it 
the  CJoUoge  of  the  Holy  Cross,  whicli  he  indiieeti  the 
Jesuits  of  Msnrlaod  to  assume  charge  of.  This  was 
(he  fiiat  Gathoua  CoUege  in  New  England.  It  began 
with  aeventecn  students.  It  has  become  the  largest 
of  the  Catholic  colleges  of  the  United  States,  whose 
atndotta  all  follow  a  cdaaaieal  course,  ineliMling  Greek. 
Ita  inHueiioe  is  mm  felt  in  alt  parta  off  fha  Anitriflan 
posBwaiona.  The  parish  at  Wovoestar  ««•  composed 
mably  of  Irish,  though  it  induded  also  TVenoh,  Eng- 
lish, and  Americans.  From  Worcester  Father  Fitton 
made  missionary  trips  to  the  towns  along  the  Black- 
stone,  and  to  ihr  s^'ttlements  along  the  Western  Rail- 
road. Tins  work  w:w  continued  and  developed  by 
the  p:Ls-torrt  who  suceee(le<l  him  at  W'oreester.  ()f 
tlif?4e  thi'  most  i-iierni'tic,  iw  a  nii.ssiioiiary,  w;us  Rev. 
Matthew  W.  (!ibsf)n,  who  in  thirteen  yearn  btjilt 
churches  in  uiue  places  of  \\'oreest«>r  County  and  in 
ten  niori-  established  parishes. 

The  first  resident  pastor  of  Western  Massachusetts 
was  Rev.  John  D.  Brady.  In  1841  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  i>arish  of  Cbicope«,  which  extended  over  four 
counties.  For  four  years  he  shepherded  this  vast 
pariah  alone.  In  1845  Rev.  Bernard  O'Cavanaugh 
I  to  him  OS  an  assistant.  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Cal- 
the  serous  and  able,  if  somewhat  eccentrio. 
of  Vennont,  had  said  Mass  at  Pittafidd 


bi  U35  and  yaarix  thereafter  tiU  1839.  Hub  le- 
matlcable  man  in  hs  old  ac»  foanded  the  first  Gatho- 

Uc  parish  in  Holyokc.  In  1844  Father  Brady  built 
the  first  church  at  Fittsfield,  of  which  Rev.  liemard 
O'Cavanaugh  beeaini-  nastor  in  1S48.  His  suc- 
ce8,>*fjr,  Rev.  Patrick  Cudahy.  the"ehurch  builder  of 
the  Ikrkshires",  and  Kev.  William  Ulenkinsop,  who 
contbued  ihtfwork  of  Father  Rrjuiy  iit  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  organised  into  new  jxurishcs  and  prepared  for 
further  development  t  he  ( 'huroh  which  was  now  firmly 
establishi'd  in  Wester  i  M  i  ^ichusetts.  To  thi.s  de- 
velopment Plus  iX  contributed  when  he  made  of 
Central  aiui  Western  MaasaehMeetta  ft  diooesa  with  ita 
see  at  Springfield. 

Bidiopa.—Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  T.  O'Reilly,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Bpringfield,  w!«  bom  in  Cavan,  Ireland, 
24  Dec.,  1833.  tie  came  tu  Uu&ton  in  his  boyhood. 
He  studied  ckasics  at  Si.  Gharlea'a  CoUaBe,  Mary- 
land, theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
and  was  ordained  in  Bostm,  15  August,  1857,  by 
Bishop  Bacon  of  Portland.  He  ser\'^  as  aasietant 
to  Father  Boyce  at  St.  John's  Church,  Woncsb  r,  till 
18fi2,  when  he  wa.<»  sent  to  orgunize  the  j)urish  of  .St. 
Joseph's,  Bcif<1'iM  Ii'  r-t')4  he  returned  to  Worcester 
as  pastor  of  .St  .Johii  There  he  remained  until  he 
wx",  ap(>ointcd  Bishop  of  Springfield  (28  June,  1870), 
Ik-uir  ronswrated  .September  of  the  same  year. 
Ill  ruicil  the  Diocese  of  Springfield  for  twenty-one 
yearn  lutd  a  half.  Dtirinf;  tni;;  time  its  population  in- 
creased from  90,(K)<)  to  J(K».(XK);  its  priests  from  43  to 
186;  its  religiouB  women  from  12  to  321;  its  parishea 
htm.  43  lo  M;  ita  adioiila  Iram  2  to  30.  BUiop 


O'Reilly  oonSnned  77,000  paaooa.  He  dedicated  45 
churches,  and  laultha  eon«r«toiM8  of  nrarly  a  hun- 
dred buildings  oonaeonted  either  to  religion  or  to 

education.  He  gave  encouragement  to  works  of 
charity.  The  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  at 
Holyoke  and  the  orphan  asylums  at  Boifytik»  and  at 
Worcester  were  begun  during  hia  adminiBtration.  He 

died  28  Mav,  1892.  He  was  suoeeeded  by  the  present 
(1911)  bishop,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Bcaven.  D.D., 
who  was  bom  at  Sjiringfield,  March,  1851.  He 
studied  at  Holy  Crosii  College  ami  at  the  Grand  Sem- 
inarv,  Montreal,  and  was  ordainwl  to  the  priesthood, 
LS  I3ee.,  1.S75.  He  laboured  at  Spencer  for  three 
years  a.s  a-ssiRlant  and  for  ten  as  pastor.  In  1888  he 
W44tt  made  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
Holyoke.  Four  years  later  (31  July)  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Rpringfiold.  He  was  consecrated 
Is  Oct.,  IS92.  Bishop  Beaven  is  an  orgatiiser.  He 
has  applied  to  the  te  mporal  affairs  of  the  Church 
sound  DusincBs  principles.  He  haa  developed  the 
school  system  of  the  diooese  and  made  it  efficient. 
He  has  encouraged  the  establisluBent  of  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  organized  and  devdoped  the 
charitable  institutions  of  his  diooese.  Bnghtside, 
with  its  infanta'  homo,  ita  or|dian  asylwHt  ita  Baayan* 
Kelly  Home  for  agad  men,  owea  ita  exSatenoe  to  his 
inspiration  and  lugely  to  his  generosity.  During 
his  administration  noepitals  have  been  opened  in 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Mont.'i^riic  City,  ana  Adams, 
orphan  asylums  at  Holvoke,  WorceHter,  and  Leices- 
ter, a  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  .Springfield,  and 
homes  for  working  girls  in  many  placid.  Sjpringfield 
has  for  years  been  reitiarkal^le  among  the  dioceses  of 
the  country  for  the  number  of  it.s  vocations  to  the 
priest hooil  and  the  religious  life.  Four  of  it.s  pricsta 
nave  Ix'come  bi.shops  during  the  present  admiuistra- 
tiori;  Rt.  lU'v.  Thoina«  J.  Ckinaty,  D.D.  (Monterey 
and  Los  Angt  len);  Rt.  Rev.  Pliihp  J.  Uarrigan,  D.D. 
(Sioux  City):  Rt.  Rt  v.  Daniel  F.  Feehan,  D.D.  (Fall 
River),  and  Rt.  itev.  Jospeh  J.  Rice,  D.D.  (BurliiiB- 
ton). 

Cotisss  ^  Qrowth. — ^The  growth  of  the  Diocese 


of  Springfidd  is  due  largely  to  immigration.  I1ie 
Irish  ware  qoioldy  followed  by  f^-""**"**!  and  these 
by  Foha  and  IjthuaniaDa.  TIm  Italwaa  and  the 

Syrians  came  later.  These  immlijrania  eame  to 
Massnehusetts  to  get  a  market  for  theur  labour.  They 

prospered  and  their  descendants  are  among  tba  flMMl 
esteemed  citizens  of  the  eoininon wealth. 

Reliffiou  <  tminii/iV.s.  —  .\bout  380  religioua 
women  are  eogaged  in  charitable  work  in  the  diocese. 
Most  of  tlie^te  are  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  Sisters 
of  Mercy  (the  first  rcligiou.i  community  to  ent^'r  the 
diocese)  conduct  orphan  asylums  at  W  or<-<>ster  and 
Ix'icester,  the  Grey  Nuns  an  orphanage  at  W'ore«'^ter, 
the  Little  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mary  an  old  ix-oole'a 
home  at  Worcester;  and  the  Sistersof  the  Good  Shep- 
herd haveabouaeat  Springfield.  The  educational  work 
of  the  diooeee  requires  the  servicea  of  750  sisters.  The 
Sisters  off  St.  JoMf|di  have  a  normal  college  in  Spring" 
field,  an  academy  at  Chicopee,  and  high  schoiols  m 
many  parishes.  They  also  do  a  great  part  of  the 
paroehial  aohool  vork.  Tha  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
oonduet  h^  adMob  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Holy- 
oke, and  Chicopee.  Other  communities  of  women 
engaged  in  (eaening  arc:  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross 
and  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  Si.iters  of  St.  Ann,  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption,  Sisters  of  l'ro\  i<lenee.  Faithful  Com- 

f anions  of  JeMu.%  Sisters  of  St.  .loseph  (Hartford), 
'resent«tiou  Nuns  (St.  Hyacinth,  1*.  1^.),  I'reitenta- 
tion  Nuns  (Fitchburg,  Massachusetts),  Felician  Sis- 
ters, Franrifean  Sisters  fBtiffalo),  and  Daughters  of 
the  Holy  tlhost.  The  religious  orders  of  men  rep- 
resented m  the  diocese  are:  the  Jesuits,  at  Worcester; 
the  Fathers  of  La  Salette.  at  Fitchburg,  Ware,  and 
WeetfieU;  the  Ftwiciscans,  at  Chicopee  and  Holyoke; 
the  Vinoentiaaa,  atSpringfieldi  the  Fatheiaol  the  Aa- 
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aomption,  at  Worcester;  and  tbttXtW 
at  Worcester  and  Millbury. 

SUitu^tica. — Official  reports  for  1911  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  300  diocesan  and  14  r^ular  priests 
(not  including  the  Jei^uits  at  Holy  Cross  and  too  Ab- 
lumptionistfi  of  the  Apostolic  School);  160  pariahes; 
28  missiong  with  churcheB  and  10  stations;  2  ooUeges 
attended  by  600  students:  4  academies;  61  parochial 
schools,  with  25,600  pupus;  5  orphan  asj'lunu;  1  in- 
fants' home;  27,000  youag  people  under  Catholic 
eare;  6  hospitals;  5  bomea  for  tite  aged:  SwokinK 
Kirls^  homes;  1  induitrial  idiool;  tad  I  Hoose  of  tlw 
Good  Shepherd. 

IfcCor,  HUtoru  of  the  Calhnlir  Churek  in  Xett  Bnalanti  CBoiiton. 
inU;  FrnON,  Sietehet  of  the  b'ttabiUhmmt  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Ml  JvM*  Bni^ttnd  (Boston,  1n721-  8rea.  HUtorv  <>/  <A«  Catholic 
CAwrMmM*  VniUdStaU*  (New  York.  1890);  Malakbt.  Catko- 
Ue  PiHaMU  mi  BmkMn  (Pitufield,  1897) :  Tha  QfieitU  Catholie 
Dtrtatnt  (Nmr  Yatk,  Mil). 

TaoitAB  F.  ComniraB. 

4|W0tt  OSffmasT),  Thouas,  Vlnekable,  EInglish 
inartyr.  b.atSkfllniergh,  near  Kendal^'estmoreland; 
mffBied  at  Ltmobi  with  Thomas  Hunt.  U  July, 
1600.  Satoit  was  otdained  ptkH  book  tM  Endidi 
College,  Dooai,  in  1506,  was  sent  on  th«  nuaion  that 
same  year,  and  si^ed  the  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  8 
November,  1598,  m  favour  of  the  institution  in  En^- 
laild  of  the  arr]iiiri<st.  Hunt,  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
was  a  priest  of  thf  English  CoUepc  of  Seville,  and  haa 
bwn  iiiiprisoruNl  at  Wi-slx^h,  where  he  ha<l  e,sraj)ed 
with  five  otliors,  some  iiionthM  previously.  Tln-y  were 
arrested  at  the  Saracon's  HoiwI,  Lincoln,  uixm  tho 
discovery  of  the  holy  oils  and  two  Bn>viari(ti  ui  their 
mails.  When  brounht  to  trial,  thoiiKh  thoir  bi'inn 
priests  w.'us  neither  proved  nor  confcssetl,  nor  was  any 
evidence  produced,  the  judge,  8ir  John  Glanville, 
directed  the  jury  to  find  them  guilty,  which  was  done. 
The  judge  diM  sixteen  days  afterwards  under  unusual 
CircnmaUHWeSj  as  Dr.  Worthington  (quoted  by  Bishop 
QiaBoner)  reootds. 

CaALMNKm,  Mistionarv  Prirttn.  I  (Edinburnh.  1877).  noa.  118 
and  119;  Knox.  Dowiu  />mnV*  (IxmHon,  1S7H),  Ifl,  ;JL>;  Poui-ev, 
BngUth  Martyr*  I68J,-h:M  in  Cath.  Htc  Soc.  (I>>mlon.  1908).  3S4. 

JoH.N  B.  Wainewrioht. 

tqpumiah  Indiana.— A  considerable  tribe  of  Sali- 
ahaa  lioguistie  stock,  speaking  a  distinct  language, 
holding  the  tenitoay  about  8miiiimiBh  Rivwr  aodHowe 
Sound,  above  Fraser  River  m  South-western  Britidi 

Columbia.  Vwta  possibly  2000  souls  a  century  ago 
they  have  dwindled,  by  smallpox  \nsitation  in  1862 
and  from  results  of  curlK  r  (lissiprklion,  to  ()90  in  1890, 
and  to  .196  in  1910,  on  .six  .■^niull  ro.vcrvations  under 
the  Fnvscr  Hiver  agency,  viz.  .Mi.ssion  or  Burrard 
Inlet  (21'.)i,  P'jilse  Creek,  Kapilano  Island,  Burrard 
Inlet  No.  3,  Sqiiamish  or  Howe  .^)und,  and  ScNTnour 
Creek.  The  Squiimish  are  first  montioned  by  the 
voyager,  Vancouver,  who  met  anil  triwied  with  tiicm 
in  1792,  but  regular  contact  with  the  whites  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
trading  posts  in  I^ower  British  Columbia  (1810-20). 
The  earliest  mi.ssionary  worker  was  Father  (after- 
wards bishop)  Modote  Demers,  who  made  a  short 
missionary  visit  to  tlie  I>ower  Fraser  in  1841.  In 
1857  the  work  of  civilixation  and  Christianiiation  was 
regularly  taken  up  by  the  Oblntm  emwig  them 
FMhen  CSMunir  Coiroase,  L6on  Fouquet,  and  Pierre 
Dnrieit— with  audi  success  that  the  entire  tribe  is 
long  since  civilised  and  almost  entirely  Catholic.  The 
educational  work  is  in  charge  of  the  iSi.sters  of  the  Holy 
Infant  Jesus  at  the  S(iutuni.>h  Mission,  Burrard  Inlet, 
by  whom,  according  to  the  oflicial  reiwrt  (lOlOi, 
"every  attrnti()n  and  rare  jkissililc  is  being  Ih  -'uwi  iI 
on  the  children".  The  Imiian.^  are  descrihoii  iks  .■^uh- 
sisting  by  fariniti^r.  fi'-liiti^:.  hunting,  lurnb<'rinc,  anil 
labouring,  with  kimhI  tlwrilin^;s  ancl  stock  well  cared 
for;  very  inilu>trious  an<l  of  gtiod  nioraK,  excepting  a 
few  intemperates.  In  this  oonnexioa  Uill-Tout  says: 
**ll«iqr  of  them  hnvo  to-day»  I  am  told,  amg  little 


sums  jiKliciovisly  invested  by  their  good  friend  and 
spirituiil  director,  the  late  Hi.shop  Diirieu,  in  safe 
paying  concerns.  It  is  only  fair  to  sjiy,  however,  that 
tliej'  deserve  to  be  prost)erous.  They  are  probably 
the  most  industrious  and  orderly  band  of  Indians  in 
the  whole  province,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
Roman  mission  established  in  their  midst." 

In  their  primitive  condition  the  Squamish  resem- 
bled,  in  their  leading  characteristics,  the  Sechelt, 
Songjah,  lilloofi.  and  other  fialishan  tribes  of  Southern 
Briuh  Oofamibia.  They  lived  ehiefty  by  fishing, 
their  main  dependence  being  the  salmon.  They  also 
hunted  the  deer  with  dogs,  driving  the  deer  into  the 
water  and  there  shoot itiff  it  from  canoes.  Roots  and 
wild  berries  conipletwl  their  eomnii.ssary.  Their  or- 
dinary hou.ses  were  enormous  conununal  stnirtures 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  wiiith  and  from  2(X)  or  300  even 
to 600  feet  in  lenRth,  built  of  cedar  jilanks,  each  f.iinily 
having  its  own  separate  tire  and  sleeping  platform. 
Back  from  the  cn.Lst  they  had  also  the  c  immunal 
Bemi-subtejranean  round  hou.se  of  the  interior  tribes. 
In  household  furnishing,  ba.skets,  of  which  they  had 
a  great  variety,  predominatiHl.  Their  greatest  skill 
was  displayed  in  the  shaping  of  their  great  dog-out 
oedw  oanoes,  of  which  they  luul  several  types.  Like 
their  naighboun  the  trilK-  was  divided  mto  nobles, 
commons,  and  slaves.  Chief  ship  was  hereditary,  each 
village  being  independent  of  tho  othera.  Polygamy 
was  common.  The  dead  were  buried  in  boxea  or 
canoes,  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ^und,  and  there 
were  many  |>eculiar  mourning  regulatioiLs,  particularly 
as  concerned  the  widow.  Aoortion  was  c<jmmou  and 
female  infants  were  di  lilierately  strangled  by  whole- 
sale. A  suitor  signilieil  his  purpose  by  sitting  beside 
the  door  of  ttie  girl's  hou.se  for  four  days  and  nights 
without  eatinn  or  drinking.  The  "potlatch",  or 
ceremonial  gift  (listrihiiiiim,  was  the  (jreat  intertribal 
festiv.'il;  an  instance  is  on  record  wliere  over  2000  per- 
sons sat  down  to  the  feast  and  poods  to  the  value  of 
$.5000  were  given  away.  The  puberty  ordeal  for  girls 
included  a  four  days'  complete  ahotmenoe  from  rood 
or  drink,  followed  by  an  agonizing  scratching  over 
the  whole  body  with  thomy  brambles.  There  were 
hypnotic  dance  performances  and  a  barbarous  dance 
common  also  to  several  other  tribes,  in  which  the  prin* 
oipaldanoer  heldinhiahaadaalivedog  which  he  do* 
voored  piecemeal  as  he  danced.  Aeoording  to  their 
cosmogonjr  the  human  race  sprang  from  a  race 
animals  with  »emi-human  characteristics,  the  world 
bemg  aftiTwaril.--  iiiii  le  fit  for  human  occujxation  by 
four  bn>thcr  culture  heroes.  The  best  summan.'  of 
their  mythology  and  analysis  of  the  language  is  that 
given  by  Hill-Tout.  S<'e  also  Lh.u>oet  India.ns, 
yr.riiELT  Inui.^ns,  Soncish  Indiws. 

Hii.L-ToeT.  Sotrt  nn  Ihr  .siijomii  in  Hii'l.  Brit.  Attn.  Adtanc»- 
mrrU  Sci.  (70th  nii-eiinK.  London,  I9IK));  Idkm.  Co$mogimg  and 
History  "fthr  Shuaminh  in  Trant.  and  Proc.  Roy.  Canada,  1897-99, 
8iM.-lii>Q  II,  2nil  scrii's.  IV  iMomrrnl,  ISIISI:  H<siun»T,  Hist. 

Uril.  Ciiluml'Ul  (S.in  Fniliri^n),  lS.->7:i;  f'.jrj/i./d  l>:fl_  !<..i.  .I^'^IJIT,. 

Annwd  Rept.  ^UttawaK  MumcE,  CalholK  CAurcA  tn  Wf-tttm 

Catrntm  (2  vela.,  Tenmto,  1810>:  VAMconvaa,  Va^tt*  V  iN»* 
cMWry,  itb.  t790-9  <0  vola.  Lobmb,  IWI). 

jAMa  MOOMKT. 


Sqpiian,  HmiauvT  GoLOSMTrB,  army  officer  and 
diplomatist;  b.  at  Madoc,  Canada,  20  April,  1859; 
d.  at  London,  19  Oct..  1911.  The  son  of  John  I. 
and  Elizabeth  Squiers,  he  was  educated  at  Canandai- 

gua  .\eadeniy,  Nlinnesota  Military  Academy,  Mary- 
land .Vgrieultural  SehiMil,  and  Fordham  U^niversity 
(A.M.  and  LL.U.);  in  1N77  he  became  WM'ond  lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  Army,  and  from  ISS.')  to  ISIX)  U.  S. 
niilitarv  instructor  at  ."^t.  John's  College,  Fordham; 
he  left  to  join  his  reniment,  the  7th  Cavalry,  at  the 
Indian  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  ,ind  resigned  as 
first  lieutenant,  1S91.  In  1S91  he  became  second 
Secretary  at  the  Legation  at  Berlin,  and  in  1898  first 
Seetetary  at  the  Legation  at  Peking,  where  he  and 
Ua  famiqr  were  noeived  into  the  CBUidt  by 
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bL«hop  Favier:  during  the  siege  of  the  Lesations, 
1900,  he  w!Ls  chief  of  staff  under  Sir  CUuide  Niacdon- 
ald,  the  l^nti^h  Minister  to  CSUlM,  irlio  with  de 
Own,  the  Russian  Minister,  pronounced  "Mr. 
Squkss's  services  invaluable  in  keeping  people  and 
tluogi  together  in  the  midat  of  taamntM  raciAl 
ftdmgs  " ;  f  or  his  "  bravery  and  distiagiuHMil  aervioee  " 
k*  «M  fonudlr  thaalEsdr by  the  BriiiBh  Government 
■Dd  Prendent  MeKiDley.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Cuba;  ne  resided  in  190')  hut 
WBB  the  next  year  appointed  MininkT  to  Panjunu, 
in  both  of  which  officer  his  tact  and  firmnoss  ;in<i  liia 
Catholic  faith  were  of  iiniia'nt>e  service  to  all  m  solv- 
ing many  complicated  questions  of  the^e  early  days, 
lie  was  devoted  to  his  Church,  and  wa.s  very  chari- 
table but  untvstentatiouslv  so.  He  helped  many 
dcwr\ing  students  to  a  Catholic  education.  One 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  establish  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity two  burs€«  of  $2oO  each  for  ten  years.  Broken 
in  health  by  eight  years  in  the  trapiBi,  he  ipeni  the 
last  two  years  of  hid  life  cruising  in  European  waters. 
Hii  last  words  after  receiving  the  last  rites  were:  "I 
am  alone  with  God".  His  wonderful  ooUectMn  of 
anti<»ie  Chinese  ponehiii  mm  pardueed  for  hkn  by 
Mr.  Fethiek,  the  fiMPMNie  eoanoheeiir.  Bfeiur  were 
bought  to  iirirt  Chhwee  fitaub.  Hit  wife, 
Hden  L.  Vergo  (m.  1881,  d.  1886),  left  him  four 
children,  Glaora  (Mrs.  Rousseau),  Georgia  (Mrs. 
H.  Whit  man),  Fargo  (d.  1906),  and  Helen.  In  1889 
he  nuirrieil  Harriette  Bard  Woodcock,  who  survives 
him,  with  their  SODS  Hertwrt  G.,  BiikI,  and  John 
Astor  Squiers. 

HooBM^  BMmd  IIU  aetmm  m  AMwOfsW  York);  Mavtin. 
Sim  •/  PiMine  (1000) ;  Biani.  CMim  im  CMMtrimu  (1901). 

John  ScdIiLT. 

SquillAce,  Diocbsb  or  (Squtllacensis),  suffragan 
of  Begi^o,  in  C^abria,  Southern  Italy.  The  city  of 
SquUlaoe,  in  the  civil  Province  of  Catanzaro,  stands 
'  the  Ionian  .Sea  at  the  base  of  a  hill  between  the 


Sqfliaceuni,  or  Scylletium,  had  ft  hatbour,  whidi  is 
BOW  a  manh.  Aeaording  to  Caesiodorus,  who  was 
bom  there  and  £ed  in  a  monastery  founded  there  by 
him,  the  city  vrna  (*tftbli.Hhc<i  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
Invaoons  of  Saracen.s  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
a  landing  of  the  Turks  in  l.TO.i,  and  the  c;)rthquakeof 
1783  caiwed  its  ruin.  The  diocese  iKi>vst>s.-s  (he  bodies 
of  many  miints,  including:  St.  Achatius,  m:ii-tyr,  in  the 
cathedral;  St.  John  Terrestre,  ablxit,  a  cont<'ini>orary 
of  St.  Nilus  in  the  (then  Biisilian)  inonaslerj'  of  Stilo; 
and  the  holy  monks  Bartolomcw,  Nichohis,  and  Basil. 
8t.  Bruno  established  two  Carthusian  monasteries 
within  the  limits  of  the  diooeee,  S.  Maria  dell'  Eramo 
and  8.  Stefano  in  Nemorek  the  htter  having  the  has 
rigoraua  diadpluie. 

The  fiiet  known  Blabop  of  Squillaoe  is  Gaudentius 
(iB6)j  Zachffius  accompanied  Pope  Vlgilius  to  Con- 
•tantinoplc  (551) ;  John,  previously  Bishop  of  lissa,  in 
Dahnatia.  having  been  drivtm  out  by  the  barbarians, 
WMtnuMierred  hither  by  St.  Grc^ry  the  Great .  .\f  tor 
Bi-shop  Demetrius  (S70),  no  bishops  are  mentioned 
until  the  Norriiati  conquest,  after  wnich  Count  Roger 
en  cti  d  the  (•;ithr-dra],  into  which  the  Lntin  Kite  was 
iiilr<Miui-eii,  wtiilc  the  Grwk  Rite  continuinl  much 
longer  in  the  dioci  se.  The  series  of  bishops  com- 
inenccs  again  with  Theodore  Mismer  (KKM).  Other 
bi-Hhops  were:  Francesco  degli  Arceai  (141S-7(>);  Car- 
dinal Enrigo  Borgia  (1539)  [  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Sir- 
leto  (1568),  who  resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
Marcelk)  (1573),  the  founder  of  a  monastery  for  peni- 
tent  women,  and  famous  for  his  erudition:  Tommaso 
(IfiM)  and  Fabriiio  Sirleto  (1608):  NieolA  MicbeH, 
jAe  flolaiipd  tfie  aeuinary.  The  ierritoiy  of  Soua- 
■n  cootams  Stilo,  the  ancient  Consilinum^  three 
Hhopa  of  which  are  known,  Sabinus  (495)  being  the 


twebiaiiebeaof  theRiver  Akeai.  and  isaccntreof  the 
,  elhreu  andalk  iaduBtriea;ital8o  poesesees  lead 
RMiiBiiica,andeartbenwarawoiiBK.  TheaDdent 


wfai^  I 


JlUEta|  lacrimosa 


earliest.   The  diocese  contains  59  parishes,  with  198 
secular  and  24  regular  pric«t.s,  130,000  inhabitaata^  6 
convents  of  men  and  1  of  nuas. 
GAmuBRi.  L»  cMm*  le  Italia,  XXL 

V.  BuMiffln. 

Stabftt  Xftter,  the  otx'ning  words  of  two  compan- 
ion hymns,  one  of  which  (Stabat  Mater  DoLoroaa) 
is  in  litur^cal  use,  while  the  other  (Stabat  Mater 

S(x-c)osji)  IS  not.  They  oeldwate  the  emotions  of 
Our  Lady  at  the  CrosB  and  at  the  Manger— Calvary 
and  Bethlehem  reepectivdy,  and  may  conve- 
niently be  differentiated  here  by  the  third  word  (Do- 

lorosii.  Sjtrno.'iii) .  Tjje  SrH>ciosa  contains  thirteen 
(douhlcj.  iUuiias^  vClshL  lines;  (TuTTJolorosji.T^n. 
In  other  respects  the  two  hymns  are  in  quite  perfect 
parallelism  of  phnue  throughout,  as  the  first  stanaa 
may  aarve  to  illuatratc: 

Stabat  mater  |  ^"'''['""^ 
speciosa 

lacrimosi 

f(£num  gaudioea 

The  question,  which  is  the  orijdnal,  whidl  the  ^ 
tion,  will  be  discussed  under  II.  The  SpsCIOAA. 

I.  The  Doixjrosa. — The  hymn  was  well  known 
U)  all  classes  by  the  end  of  Hie  fourti-enth  ccnturj'. 
Georgius  St-ella,  Chancellor  of  (lenoii  :d  14'20),  m 
his  "  Annates  Clenuenses",  speaks  of  it  as  in  use  by 
the  Fl:ini  ll:inf s  in  loSS.  and  other  historiniis  note  its 
u.sc  later  in  the  same  centurv'.  In  I'n)\('iice,  about 
1399,  the  "  Albati",  or  "Bianchi",  sang  it  during  their 
nine  days'  processions.  "The  Chunii  did  not  re- 
ceive the  hymn  from  the  heretics,  but  the  heretics 
despoiled  the  Church  of  the  SiHjuence"  (Danid, 
"Thesaurus  Hyranologicus",  II,  140).  If  the  veqr 
questionable  a.scription  to  Jacopone  da  Todi  bo  cor- 
rect, the  hymn  probably  found  it«  way  from  Francis- 
can houaea  into  yMiae  of  other  reUgioua  bodies  and 
into  popidar  uw.  It  is  found  hi  sereral  European 
(but  not  EngUsh)  Missals  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  was  not  introduced  into  the  Roman  Breviary 
and  Missal  until  1727  (Feiist  of  thr  Si  vrn  Dolours 
B.  V.  M.,  assigned  to  Friday  after  I'iission  Sunday. 
The  September  feast  of  the  tMnno  name  emploj-s 
other  hymns  in  the  Brcviarv-  Office).  In  the  Breviary 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts:  at  N'espers,  "Stabat 
Mater  dolonxsa";  at  Matins,  "Sancta  Mater,  istud 
fig!w";  at  Lauils,  "\'irgo  virginum  pnrclara". 

The  authorship  of  the  hymn  hiis  been  ascrilxHl  to 
8t.  Gregorv  the  Great  (d.  604),  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  (d.  1153),  Innocent  III  (d.  1216),  St,  Bonaven- 
turc  (d.  1274),  Jacopone  (d.  1306),  Pope  John  XXII 
(d.  1334),  Gregory  XI  (d.  1378).  Of  the^e  ascrip- 
tions, the  only  probable  ones  arc  thos^-  to  Innocent 
III  aiad  Jaaqpona.  Benadiot  XIV  gives  it  without 
guealkB  to  nmoeeoA,  and  qjootea  three  authoritiea; 
Mone,  in  his  notes,  and  Hurter,  in  bis  "life"*  give 
it  to  the  same  great  pntiff.  Duffield,  in  Ma  "Latin 
Hymn  Writers  .ir.d  r'leir  Hymns",  rejects  with  much 
po«itivene»«,  and  .M.  ^ms,  m  Julian,  "Dictionary  of 
Hymnology",  qu( '^^| h  ii-*,  the  ascription.  Gregoro- 
viu.s  also  denies  it  to  the  iH)pe  of  "the  great  and  cold 
intellei  t ";  h\it  for  a  similar  reason  he  might  question 
the  ascription  of  the  Corrius  Chri.<<ti  hymns,  redolent 
of  devotional  wannth  and  sweetnes.s,  to  the  rigorously 
scholastic  mind  of  St.  Thomas  Aciuitnts;  he  adds, 
however,  a  reference  to  a  fourteenth-eenturj'  mariu- 
■eript  containing  poems  by  Jacopone  with  an  ascrip- 
tion to  him  of  the  Stabat.  The  argument  for  JaoO- 
pone  is  not  satiafactoiy.  While  his  hymna  written 
in  the  Umbrian  dialect  commanded  popdarity  and 
daawved  reqiect^  aome  of  tlie  liatin  hymna  aacribed 
to  him  are  certainly  not  faia,  and  it  ia  doubtful  if  he 
ever  wrote  any— or  at  all  eventa  anythtng  baMor 
than  imitations  of — ^LAtin  hymns. 
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A  large  literature  haflgrown  about  the  hymns,  Proi* 
ettonta  abaring  with  C^tliolioB  ft  deep,  aod  ofteo 
glowingly  eamiiBsca,  admiration  for  ioi  pntlio%  Ha 
TividiMn  of  deHcription,  its  devotional  awcctaeM 

and  unction,  ito  combination  of  easy  rhythmic  flow 
with  exqiiiflitn  doublo  rhyming  and  hniBhcd  Htaiuwc 
form.  Daniel  styles  il  "the  queen  of  wMjuencf}* " 
(op.  cit.,  V,  59)  lunl  dcvnU'^  niui'h  spaoo  to  its  pniij<c 
(II,  130  13Si,  Dr.  Philip  Sch.itT  (in  Literature  and 
Poetry",  191)  «ays:  "The  secret  of  the  i)ower  of  the 
'Mater  Dolorosa'  lies  in  ttir  intrnsity  nf  feeling  with 
which  the  jKH't  i<iet\titi('8  him.self  with  his  theme, 
and  in  the  soft,  plaintive  inekHly  of  its  Latin  rhytiiin 
and  rhj'me,  which  cannot  be  tninsf erred  to  any 
oUwr  languHKc."  Dr.  Coles,  a  physician,  devotes 
along  "rtoeiii"  to  his  own  translation,  to  an  eati- 
mate  of  the  hymn,  and  thinks  the  hymn  "pow«ifiil 
in  its  pathos  Beyond  alnxMt  anything  that  nas  ever 
been  written".  Mingled  with  his  praise  b  much  veiy 
rtwng  denunciation  <g  its  "Maiiolatiy."  SebafTako 
Botea  llie  usual  Proteitant  objeetton,  but  gently 
aoawwi  Ua  co-religioniftts,  concluding  with  the  re- 
minder that  CathoUc«  "do  not  pray  to  Mary  as  the 
giver  of  the  mercies  tl<t<inMl,  but  only  :w  the  inter- 
ctnler,  thinkinK  that  she  is  more  Likelj'  to  prevail 
with  her  Sun  tliLin  any  poor  uniii(i(><l  sinner  oti  ciirth". 
This  ;itTi  (  'iuu  of  Prolestiint*  for  the  hymn  hius  re- 
8ult<  (l  in  manifold  translation.  Dean  Trench,  how- 
ever, excluded  the  hymn  from  his  "SiwrtHl  Latin 
Poetr>'",  and  .'>aintsbur>',  in  "The  Flourishing  of 
Romance"  (p.  77,  footnote),  characterizes  the  exclu- 
non  as  "a  Uttle  touch  of  orthodox  prudeiy".  There 
arc  over  sixty  translations  into  English  (in  whole  or 
in  part ),  Caswall's  being  the  most  extenmvely  used  in 
hyinnals.  Amongst  the  translations  arc  those  of  D. 
V.  McCarthy,  Aubrey  dc  Vere,  and  Father  Tabb. 

Beeauae  oC  ita  vividly  epic  and  lyrie  ebaraetar;  the 
hynm  has  recdved  tmiluform  nni8i«d  setting.  liMre 
are  four  well-known  phunsong  setUnra,  the  authentic 
form  being  found  in  the  Vatican  Gradual  (1008). 
Josmiin  des  Pn's  fift^n  nth  century)  wrote  a  Stabat 
as  eiulxjrate  iw  any  of  his  "most  highly  developed 
Ma-Hses"  (Rof'kstro).  His  great  effort  was  distanretl 
by  the  immortalizing  twain  of  8<>tting8  by  I'ale^itrina. 
Of  Pergole.-<i's  Stabat  the  Ciemian  i«><  t  Tirck  confes- 
aes:  "1  had  to  turn  away  to  hide  my  tears,  esiM*- 
cially  at  the  place,  'Vidit  suum  dulcem  nntum  ". 
Haydn's  Stabat  is  considered  "n  trejisury  of  ri-fined 
and  graceful  melody".  Some  less  familiar  names  in 
the  long  list  are  Steffani,  C'lari,  .^storga,  VVinter. 
Raimondi^  Vito,  Lanza,  Neukomm.  Roarini  had 
vnrittcn  his  "William  Tell"  before  he  essayed  his 
much-abused  Stabat.  While  it  is  not  indeed  fitted 
for  lituqdeal  uae,  Father  Taunton  (History  and 
Qrowth  of  Gbureh  Murie,  7My  defends  it;  and  Rock- 
etro,  refusing  to  diaeuaa  the  queatkm  wbetfaer  its 
sensuous  beauty  befits  the  theme,  flunks  that  "critics 
who  juti^^e  it  harshly,  and  dilettanti  who  can  listen 
to  it  unmoved.  .  .  .  must  either  be  caHO-hardened 
by  pedantrj',  or  destitute  of  all  '<  ar  for  nni.^ic'". 
The  long  list  may  clow  with  Dvot&k,  who,  in  his 
original  niu.'^ical  phrsw-s.  illustrated  aiMW  tbe  peren- 
nial frolincrvM  of  the  theme. 

II.  I  Hi;  .-^i  h  rius  All  (■<iiiiot\  of  the  Italian  jiocins 
of  Jaco|>ont'  publislieil  at  Brescia  in  14',>.">  c<intained 
both  Stabats;  but  the  Spe<-iosa  fell  into  almost  com- 
plete oblivion  until  A.  F.  Ozunam  traoscribtHl  it  from 
ft  fifteenth-century  manascript  in  the  Biblioth6que 
Nfttionaie  for  his  "  Poetes  Franciaeadna  en  Italic  au 
Trriatfeme  n^cle  ",  Paris,  1S52.  He  thooi^t  Jaeopone 
had  composed  both  Stabats  at  tbe  same  time;  and, 
remarking  of  tbe  Dolomsa  that  "this  incomparable 
wwk  would  bftve  miffieed  for  the  g^oiy  of  Jftoofiooe", 
be  eonfeaMa  that  he  gave  up  tbe  attempt  to  traudftte 
the  Speciosa  in  veme,  and  oonchided  to  present  both 
Imnna  in  simple  prose,  iiecauae  "the  untranslatable 
coann  of  tbe  lanpiase,  of  the  melody,  and  of  the  old 


quaintness,  i  leei  are  eacuung  me".  The  Angl 
hymnologist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale,  introdnaad  the  i 
WmMtiln  "i^WHiiwfilrfng wnrM in  1880^  and 
etibed  it  to  Jaeopone.  Dr.  Sebaff  tfimenta:  *'Tbia 

is  improbable.  A  poet  would  hardly  write  a  parody 
on  a  poem  of  his  own."  Noting  the  unfinished  style 
aii'l  tl'.e  imperfect  rhyme  of  the  SiMN-io.na,  Neale 
liiouKht  it  indicaUsI  the  work  of  an  apprentice  shap- 
ing hi.>*  hand  to  the  work  of  Latin  ver»«e— in  which 
CJise  it  must  have  prweded  the  Dolorosa,  which  is 
a  perfect  piece  of  work.  .SchafT,  however,  iM)ints 
out  that  the  opening  wonls  of  the  Dolorosa  were 
Ixjrrowed  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  (John,  xix,  '25) 
"with  reference  to  Mary  at  the  Cross,  but  not  at  j 
the  Cradle",  and  also  that  the  sixth  line,  "  Pertransivit  } 

rius",  might  have  suggested  the  similar  line  of 
SSiKi'iosa,  "Pertransivit  jubihis",  but  not  viee 
veiBft.  Coles  doubts  "a  simultaneous  Inrth,  or  even 
a  eommon  parentage".  In  his  "Essay  on  Biiiior 
Rites  and  Geiemoniea"  Crdinal  Wlmnan  aeiaed 
on  the  paralleHm  of  eonlnHi  in  tiie  two  poenw — 
similarity  of  form  and  pbraae,  and  complete  antith- 
c«is  of  theme  and  thought.  Finally,  it  should  be 
sai(i  that  the  ^reat  ruggednet«  of  the  *\>B()iffift  may 
be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  oopyistjj. 

Kathkii,  BeitrOqt  rwr  Getckickit  und  Erklarune  der  aUratm 
Kirehmhumnrn.  II  (Padrrborn,  lS.Sli),  n<»-ni2,  (ivM  text  of 
iMith  StahtiU  with  vsrianta  and  murh  couiuwiit.  HBXBr,  Tk* 
Two  SUibatt,  in  .trmr.  CiUh,  (Juarirrly  Her.  (January,  1803).  6S-fi9 
and  (Apr..  IWXi),  201-3OU,  texts  and  UnandatioM,  rammrtit  oo 
autboidiipaiMl ''Mariolatry",  aad  ooflaimriBoa  o(  tra.;  Couu, 
Stabat  MattT  (OalnrMo)  (2nd  «d..  New  York.  Idru.  Stabat 

Malrr  (Siren, <»a)  (New  Yurk.  IHdKy;  .IimjaN,  Diet,  of  llymnoton 
(2nd  <•<!.,  \,m,Um,  IWD,  lOhl  .s4,  l.V.Kj.  1706,  To  hi*  rntrira 
muat  be  added  HcNBT  (aa  above);  Tabs  in  CatKolit  Sev»  (.New 
York.  Apr.  7.  1906).  In  tk»  SMarn  tka  Bood;  McKeniib  in 
Thr  Branm  (Boafam.  May  7.  1887);  Stood  tKr  Virgin  Motktt 
nVt-jjiMi/.  and  Dthnrs  notad  in  Hewiit,  toe.  eit.;  Raohhawb, 
Brnuirii  Uymtu  atui  Mitnal  Sn/urnrm  (Ix>Dduo,  1000),  109,  Tkt 
Motka  in  dttp  torrme  ttood;  Donauob  in  JCar(v  Ckrittian  Humtu 
(New  York.  IWR).  197.  Waitino  bu  Hm  mm  slMt<w;  m  aood 
TCfBioa,  perhaps  by  a  CnthoUc.  rppnnled  in  ne  Catholic  World 
(April,  ISrn)  mim  Thr  Drmorralir  Maftniinr  of  thirty  .vrara 
viounly:  HrukmhrAirUii,  In,  ,iwi  The  satiw  Ltilji'  lit  7"^* 

CathUir  HWW  haa  a  tr.  into  Cirwk  by  Matkh.  Victobi  in 
drnlia  (.Straaburs.  Dee..  1900)  analyaea  the  Ckriatua  o(  FmtM 
I.tiUT  (the  Sprnnia,  1R2-5:  the  Dotarota.  100-200);  SMtTLsr  adik 

oth<r-<  in  .lm»T.  Krrl.  ffrrifir.  llMCil,  4.'j,t.     PACHEr,  /.Mu- 

trur  ^lii  •  S!n};u'    in    li- 1  :,f   du  Friur-im   (Mar.,  I9tM), 

llj.'i  7'>,  thiukji  th<5  aiUhiir  i.",  in  all  probability,  Jaeopows, 
tliiit  the  Spreio$a  is  not  hia,  but  probably  the  work  of  mw 
huuianiat  of  tbe  fifteenth  oentury.  n'ttoKKHotrr,  La  'SUbtt 
Mntrr  Sjtrri.tiui'  dt  Jacoptmr  lia  Todi.  in  Etudrt  Franeistainet 
(AufC..  llKi'ti.  140-8.  Shipij:y.  Annua  Sanduji  (Loiuion,  18^), 
lives  the  trB.  uf  McCartiit,  de  Vere.  and  Atlwabo.  There  w 
an  anonynioua  ir.  of  the  Speeitua  ( Jny  hrr  Irnder  brta*t  expanding^ 
ountMl  fmm  Tkt  Catholic  A/a«anri<-  in  Th*  Romry  of  the  BUuoi 
Viroin  Mary  (Ixindon,  ».  d.).  <i2.  Diikve*,  AnaUrta  kymnira 
(I^ipiis,  18H8 — ),  xivoa  many  piKnia  found»l  on  the  />i<6.rM..i, 
e.  g.  X.XIV,  127;  liO;  122  ifnjin  n  Dominican  Uit  viary,  fift.v  nth 
crntur>-);  aliiu  11,  53,  and  VUI,  &!V-,Vi,  for  illustrations  of  tb« 
fourtwnth  to  the  ftftwnth  wniuo'.  Hv»knbcth,  Mismt  for 
tko  Uu  of  the  Lnity  (now  lx>niion.  IWXK,  2:M-t),  givm  iMXin 
text  and  new  traiLHlaimri.  The  Ijititi  tcit  is  in  matiy  plm-rs 
different  from  that  of  thp  Roman  Mitml  (uJihoush  the  pnsface 
dec  I  area  that  the  book  "will  be  found  atrictty  confoiBwble  to 
the  Roman  Mi*»al,  tm  lucd  by  authority  in  thia  juntry "  ao. 
Eosiand).  The  Latin  text  includes  the  hn<>,  "Inflammatus  et 
am-UMis".  which  ia  not  in  the  Roman  Misnnl  tcit,  but  ia  found 
in  KiMaini'ii,  and  even  in  Lixit'ii  Stabat  Matrr.  For  inforniatiun 
ronn  riiinK  th.'  line  rf.  Katmer,  Henbt,  opp.  cit.,  or  SIon'B, 
Laic,  iin^Ktht  llumiitu  d, a  SlMrluUtrn,  II,  148,  at  end.  The 
typical  and ^officiiU^  ffnwBn  JUiML*'*'*  ^^^^^  (1908)  ia  the 

H.  T.  Hbnbt. 
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stadtoBy  CSmnoraont  tout. 

Diocese  or. 

Stadler,  John  Evanoelist,  a  Bavarian  hasi> 
ogrupher,  II.  at  I'ark.stetten,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ratis- 
hon,  VJ4  I>.H'.,  1804;  d.  at  Augsburg,  30  Dec.,  1S68. 
After  eompleting  the  humanities  in  the  gyrmuuium 
of  StraubinR  in  1821,  he  entered  the  rniveoHy  of 
I^andshut,  where,  maddition  to  tbe  ithiKitMiphieal  and 
theological  studies  prescribed  for  eandidates  to  the 
priesthood,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study 
of  Oriental  und  modem  langiKigef!  The  year  pn^ 
ceding  hii)  ordination  to  the  prit^stliood  he  apeut  at 
tbe  dtoeeaaa  aaminaiy  of  Ratiriwa,  where  midar  tha 
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dirt-ction  of  the  learned  and  saintly  Mirhftol  Witt- 
mann,  the  futur**  auxiliary  Bitthop  of  Hatistvm,  he 
prepared  himsi  If  for  the  priesthood.    Afti  r  heing 
ordained  phcat  by  Bishop  Sailer  at  Katisbun  22  June. 
1827,  he  wa8  oceuDied  a  few  montlis  in  parochial 
work  at  the  little  village  of  Otzing  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
whereupon  he  continued  hi^  theological  studiesi  at 
the  Geoqpaoum  in  Munich  in  November,  1828,  and 
obtained  the  dMtorote  in  theoiooy  in  18^.   In  1830 
he  was  "coHKMntor"  tA  the  Soepital  of  the  Hcdy 
GhMt  at  Muiueh,  in  1831  Privaldoemt  for  Old  Testa- 
ment exegems  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  in 
l.s;i2  he  succeeded  Prujq?meyr  aa  subregerui  of  the 
( if<>ri£i:iiiuiii.    In  iKlilitioii  hf  wiiM  in  \S'.V.i  apixiinted 
prufi,-*b«j'"-i.'xtriu»rdiua.ry  iind  in  18^57  pruf (.•«.-« jr-ortli- 
nary  of  exepcttiif  at  the  university.    In  IS3S  he  Ix  i  iinic 
canon  and  in  1H58  dean  at  the  Cnth»»(lral  i>f  AiiK-^^ur^. 
Stadler  wa8  well  versnl  in  .ill  ttic  brtuu-lics  of  tliMilony, 
but  he  wa**  es«pef-i:Llly   foiul  of  linKui.stic  .•stmiii-.s. 
BcHides  hax  iiiK  a  jxTfcr-t  in;ist<TV  of  (".cniuin,  I  rrm  li, 
Italian,  an<l  English  among  tiie  modern  laugu:i|C«'*«f 
he  knew  I.,atin,  (Ireekj  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabian, 
Pereian,  Sanakrit,  an<l  m  his  later  ye-ars  he  studiinl 
ako  Spaniidi  and  Poli»li.    He  is  best  known  as  the 
author   of    "VoUattlndiges    Heiligen-Ivexikon  oder 
LBbemggechichtCTi  alter  Heiligen,  Seligen  u.  a.  alter 
Orte  und  aller  Jahriwuidert^  deren  Andenken  in  der 
kath.  Kirche  gefeiert  Oder  aonst  gedirt  wiid^  (Aug»- 
hoK,  18S^S2).   The  work  is  alpnahetiealiy  amngtHl 
ancT  contains  more  lives  than  any  other  work  of  its 
kitul.    Tin-  '".Xcta  Sanclonini"  of  tlie  Bollandists, 
m  far  a»  tlu-y  wire  finitlwd.  that  i>,  to  the  end  of 
October,  wiT(>  fondcns^-d  into  short  sketches,  )mi 
many  new  livt-si  wen-  intrcMluccd  and  iievvl}'  diseovcrc<l 
data  were  added  to  t)ic  lives  contMned  in  tin  '  .\(  ta". 
The  work  is  mthrr  jxjjjular  than  fwientific  ami  from 
a  critical  jxjint  of  view  leavfM  iinu'h  to  Ix-  <ii-siri-il. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume  Stutller  wm 
aflsi«t4'd  by  Rev.  Fr.  J.  Heam,  while  the  second  and 
the  third  voltune  contain  oontributions  from  several 
priests  of  the  Diocese  flf  Augsburg.   Stadler  liieil 
ixfore  the  third  volume  was  finished,  leaving  the 
Wlilfalg  of  the  last  two  volumes  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Ginal, 
partor  of  Zuamanhauam.  Other  works  of  Stadler 
are:  •  Hebrew-Latin  lexioon  (1831);  "De  identftate 
flapiwttiiB  Veteris  Testament!  et  Verbi  No^-i  Te8t»- 
menti",  which  s«!r>-ed  as  tus  thesis  for  tlic  doctorate 
(18-29):  and  "Disscrtatio  au|wr  Joaniieni  VIII,  26" 
(Munich.  1832). 

lldRsiA.VN  in  ^h'ADLBB'n  Heiligtn-Ltzikon,  III,  0-10;  Hcnio, 
Ut«hichir  dro  Otortfianuwu  (Munich,  18M),  306,  309;  Pk*nti, 
OmtMcIU*  Otr  ^mM^MnfiwriHana-UmtertiUt.  II  (Munich, 
1873),  &2&. 

MicHAKii  Orr. 
ItifilJirr.  flee  Pbukk,  Nichulab. 

Stained  GIabb,  the  popular  name  for  the  glaas 
need  in  the  making  of  coloured  windows.  The  term 
it  a  misnomer,  as  stained  glass  is  only  one  of  the  ghisses 
to  cmploy«Hl.  It  is  more  the  rrault  of  a  process  than 
a  glass  per  m,  as  it  is  produced  by  painting  upon  anv 
gme,  ctear  or  ooloured,  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  which 
penetrates  the  glaae  when  subjected  to  heat  ^d  giTes 
a  yellow  reaction.  In  buildiiv  a  ooloured  window  a 
variety  of  glass  can  be  used,  but  usually  there  is  onl^ 
one  kind  emplovc<l,  viz.;  tmt-metal,  a  glass  that  is 
coloured  throuirhotit  sumtance  while  in  a  molten 
Btat«.  Tliis  is  I  1  either  directly  or  after  it  h:us 
bwn  toiitni,  or  oraameiited,  or  made  a  buckKround 
for  a  figure  subject  by  painting  the  same  ufMui  it 
with  vttrifiahle  pigments,  fused  to  it«  wirfne*'  or  in- 
Cfir:Kirafe<|  with  its  substance  hy  mean.s  of  heat. 
Nt!Viriheles«.  although  the  word  tsUitnetl-gluss  is 
inarci irately  used,  usage  has  so  fi.x«>d  its  erroneous 
meaning  in  the  public  mind  that  in  tdl  probabili^ 
It  will  continue  for  all  time  to  be  applied  in  niwring 
eolouied  windowa  and  their  gbua. 

L  DDaumenlaiy,  and,  far  moie^  nonuaMntal 
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hi.story,  ilpmon«tr:ite.s  tJiat  rI.xss  has  been  in  use  from 
the  most  remote  ages;  that  ttte  ancients  were  familiar 
with  it;  moreover,  that  its  origin,  or  discovery,  or 
invention  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  fables.  In  many 
eaaes  where  china  and  metal  are  now  employed  the 
ancients  uwfi  fihxss:  tiiey  l)!ew,  cast,  and  cut  into  it 
thousaiido:  of  objetts  with  wiiich  they  furnished  tombs 
and  temples,  palaoeit  and  private  houeea;  and  adoniad 
their  persons,  their  garments,  and  their  btuldinn. 
It  ie  infloed  doubtful  if  there  was  any  branch  of  tne 
art  of  glu»fi-making  and  the  utilization  of  its  proilucta 
that  was  not  known  to  them,  a  fact  proved  by  the 
fragments)  of  innumerable  articles  found  to-day  in 
countless  numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Kg>'pt ,  Chafdea, 
Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  It  is  tnie,  however, 
that  ttie  n!;LziiiH  of  window  opeiiiiiijs  with  ^la.-vs  can- 
not be  traeeil  l>ii<:k  beyoiui  tJif  vvaf  3tk>  II.  r.  At 
this  early  date  in  the  Far  East  cofoured  windows  were 
made  by  arranging  small  gem-like  (liecra  of  pot-metal 
in  perforate<l  wooden  or  8t«ne  panels.  This  kin<l 
of  window,  still  in  use  in  the  Orient,  found  its  most 
notable  development  after  the  ad\  ent  of  ("hristiani^; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  birth  of  <  ktthic  architecture, 
with  it«  large  window-openings,  that  the  full  value 
of  glass  aa  a  tnougnitter  of  light  and  a  polyehioniatic 
decorative  material  was  fully  appreciated.  Gotfaie 
windoW-OpBDingS  called  for  a  filling  strong  enough  to 
keep  out  Che  weather,  yet  tran.sptu«nt  enough  to 
admit  the  light;  on  the  other  hand,  as, in  this  form  of 
architecture,  the  wall-spaces  were  necessarily  small, 
the  windows  otTered  tne  only  O]i(>ortiiiiity  for  the 
dticorator's  art  in  so  far  as  it  de|)etide<i  iitKin  colour. 
Ab  glass  at  that  liine  was  to  be  hail  only  in  small 
pi<y^es,  the  glazier  wui>  compelled,  in  order  to  ill!  tin* 
window-openingfi,  to  make  his  lights  a  mosaic,  that 
is  11  ei  imhtnfition  of  pieces  of  glass*  of  various  sizes  and 
eolours  worked  to  a  given  design  hy  iilaeitiu  ihem  in 
jiLx1a)Kjeition.  Tlx'se  pieces  of  glass  ha<l  to  be  kept 
in  plafic  by  some  other  material,  and  the  best  medium 
for  the  purpose  was  found  to  be  lead,  applied  in  etrine 
mfuie  with  lat4^>nd  graovea  for  the  reoeptioii  of  toe 
edoea  of  the  glass. 

Tlie  early  windows  were  pun>ly  ornamental  trana* 
parent  mosaics;  later,  when  figure  eubjecte  were  por- 
trayed, the  artist,  on  aeoount  of  the  KmitationB  of 
the  mosaic  method,  was  compelled  to  use  paint  in 
order  to  get  the  proper  effect,  painting  directly  unon 
the  nlotitt  with  ordinary'  transparent  pigments;  but 
aa  this  wu«  not  durable,  when  ex|K«*e<l  to  atmospheric 
chai^^es,  ho  prote<  tiMl  the  painted  ])<>rtioii  bv  covering 
it  with  another  pii^-c  of  glaris  which  wius  hclrl  in  place 
by  means  <if  l<  a* Is,  and  thus  insure*!  its  pres<'rvalion. 
at  le:i.st  !us  loiiK  !ui  the  8Uperimpose<l  ghi-s.^  remained 
intai't.  This  iiniHTfeet  mrtliod  was  not  lonn  m  use 
Iwfore  a  creat  iliscovery  was  miule  at  Limogi>s  in 
France,  where  a  Venetian  colony  of  glass-workera 
had  settled  aa  early  as  the  year  t>79.  The  new  pro- 
cess, which  revolutionized  the  art,  consi.sted  in  p  imt- 
ing  with  metallic  pigments  which  could  lx>  fused 
into  the  glsws,  the  painting  being  thus  made  as  lasting 
aa  the  ghi-ss  itself.  Not  the  first,  but  one  of  the  first, 
to  employ  thi.H  permanent  proctrss  of  painting  on  glass 
to  any  considerable  extent  was  the  i^it  twelfth- 
century  promoter  of  all  thinipi  eeelestological ,  the 
Abbot  Sugfr.  Reoognizing  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion, he  caused  the  windows  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Denis  at  I'.iris  to  1m' t  xecutetl  in  this  way,  apd  they 
were  SO  successful  that  picture-windows  becatne  there- 
after a  neeeeeary  eonatituent  of  ev«iy  eceleriastioal 

edifice. 

The  oldest  paint4si  jiirture-wind(»w  that  hxs  sur- 
vived the  ai^tion  of  time  is  one  representing  the 
Ascension  in  the  i-athedral  of  Mans,  which  is  be- 
liev^Hl  bv  mmy  antiquarians  to  be  a  work  of  the  late 
eleventh  century.  The  gliua  composing  it  is  veiy 
beautiful,  more  particularly  the  browns,  which  are 
rich  in  loDK^  the  cubieB»  wbieii  are  brilliant^  atreaked 
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and  studded  with  gnnliko  Mobs  of  black,  and  tlif 
blues,  which  are  of  u  ^trwiiiMli  azuri'  hue,  wliik  the 

Seneral  nolDiir  trcatini'iu  is  cxtri-nirly  oriental.  The 
rawing  of  tlic  ii>!;iiri:'>  is  nxist  ellectivc,  although 
eimple  m  linf,  uml  Hy/untitu  in  character,  difTerinK 
in  this  point  fnnu  those  at  St.  Denis,  which  are 
Romanp>iqu(\  I  he  painting  i^  |)oculiar  in  that  the 
hail  of  the  flgures  is  rendereil  in  Holid  black,  and  not 
in  Hnes.  Although  Le  Maiu  wm  one  of  the  fint 
placeti  where  wiiuwws  inftdo  bv  the  new  process  were 
used,  yet  it  did  not  become  tlie  centre  of  work;  the 
city  fif  CSiartnB  took  the  lead,  aod  became  the  great* 
«■(  of  tlie Mhoob of  medieval  glaas-patnting,  audi ron 
it  the  new  art  slowly  made  its  way  to  Geniuuiy  and 
England,  keeping  alwavs  its  eaMQtiaUr  French  char- 
art  n-  toMlay  the  Ch«tns  windowB  «n  the 
most  iKaulifui  in  existence. 

At  the  vcrj'  beginning — the  eleventh  mil  twelfth 
centuries — there  were  two  nietliods  of  work:  one 
whiiol  of  artists  frc<-ly  cinploycd  paint  in  their  win- 
dow«i,  tht^  otlu  r  av()nl<'<l  its  ust-,  striving  otitaiii  the 
result  sought  hy  ;i  purrly  imisair  iiidhnd,  a  systrm 
destined  to  be  revived  and  (ii  vclDprd  in  after  agos; 
but  the  former  school  ahnost  at  diuo  Kiiintil  the 
master}'  and  held  it  for  eight  hundnnl  years.  Exarn- 
plee  of  the  early  work  of  these  rival  schools  can  best 
DC  studied  by  comparing  the  painted  windows  erec- 
ted at  Lc  Mans  with  thoec  at  Strasburg,  which  were 
built  in  accord  witii  mowiic  motives.  In  mriny  of 
the  fint  windows  the  figure  subjects  wtire  u^unted 
npoa  amall  pi«oeH  of  glaas  imbedoBd  in  a  wicu  oma* 
mental  boratt',  a  laige  mimber  of  theae  medallioas 
entering  into  the  oompoMtion  of  a  ringle  window,  and 
each  section  held  in  place  by  an  iron  annature — a 
oonstrurtlvc  inH't'ssitv,  as  the  window-oix-ningx  wt-ro 
without  inuUioiis.  The  medallioiks  witc  all  rclat^Hl 
to  one  another  throuRh  their  colour  key,  <iepiclinK 
various  incidents  iii  the  same  historj'  or  a  number  of 
points  in  a  tluNiloitieal  i)rnposition.  This  form  of 
window,  pccuhariy  a<iupLcHl  t*i  a  single  light,  con- 
tinued in  fashion  from  the  twelfth  century  until  the 
introduction  of  traeety,  and  in  some  parts  of  l-  rance 
long  after  the  single  light  had  given  way  to  the  mul- 
lioned  window.  Contemporaneous  with  theae  medal- 
lion windows  there  were  two  other  kinda:  tiie  taaupf 
and  Jeeae  windows.  In  the  first  there  was  a  rcpreeen- 
tatiOD  of  one  or  two  figures,  executed  in  rich  colours 
on  a  ootourad  or  white  ground  within  borders  and 
under  a  low-eromied,  rude,  and  simple  canopy,  u«u« 
•Oy  out  of  pvopor^n  to  the  figure  or  figures  it  oov- 
eved.  Tbeseeood  variety,  of  pictorial  genealogy  of  the 
Redeemer,  consisted  of  a  tree  or  vine  springing  from 
the  recumbent  form  of  Jesse,  lying  asleep  at  the 
foot  of  the  window,  the  hranrhes  tortiiintr  a  .series 
of  panels,  one  abo%'e  another,  in  which  kings  and 
|)atri:urch8  of  the  voynl  houaeof  the  lion  of  Jttda  frare 

pictiir(»d. 

The  wintluwrf  of  the  twelfth  century  are  admire<l 
on  aecoimt  of  their  inpenintiK  mmhinationji  of  colour, 
their  rich  niR-like  effects  ami  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gla»B*.  ll  was  reiterved,  however,  for  the  third^nth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  to  see  the  full  unfolding  of 
the  possibilitiiti  and  inherent  lx>auty  of  coloured 
glass.  Among  the  most  noted  of  these  v\  in<lows  are 
the  exquisite  jewel-like  ones  in  thi^  r;vthe<iral  of  Char- 
trea,  a  hundrc<l  an<l  forty-thrL-<.  lu  number,  eonteun- 

BB  no  leas  than  <Mie  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ty  mibjectfl,  with  over  three  thouaand  figures; 
there  are  also  some  fine  OXROqikB  to  be  seen  at  Reims, 
Bourgcfl,  Tours,  and  Poitiers.  These  magnificent 
windows  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  almost  incred- 
ible number  that  once  existe<l.  The  windows  of  the 
thirtwnth  century  are  not  only  more  brilliant  in 
colour,  but  the  colours  an>  more  Hkilfiilly  blended 
than  in  those  of  tlie  preceding  lentury;  at  tlie  same 
time  the  drawmg  of  tlie  figures  i.s  better  the  facee 
an  oval  in  form,  more  deticately  treated,  often  t«- 


fined  and  viftorous;  tlio  eytsj  have  a  natural  expres- 
siun.  and  the  Itair  i;<  rendered  in  lines  of  var^'ing 
thickness.  The  conii>o»itions  are  simple  and  not 
over-crowded,  the  draperies  arr>  l)roa<ier  m  tm^tment, 
the  ornaments  and  architectural  details,  taking  their 
motives  mostly  from  natural  objects,  are  well  dirawn. 
The  range  of  subjects  represented  being  limited  by 
the  paramount  object  of  all  occloaiaaticardeoorationa 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  viz.  the  instroetion  «f  tiie  illit- 
erate and  promotion  of  piety  among  the  people^ 
these  windows  present  scenes  fnim  Biblical  history 
and  the  lives  uf^  the  siunts,  and  symbolic  nortniyab 
of  tiie  dogmaB  of  the  Church.  In  fact  thiey  were 
aennoDB  wnich  "reached  the  heart  tliroiuli  me  cqrea 
instead  of  entering  at  the  ean^*.  Btit  their  ohoioe 
of  subjects  was  not  made  at  random ;  it  fell  under  the 
same  rule  that  guided  the  encyclopedias  of  the  time 
in  their  classification  of  the  universe,  commencing 
with  God  and  the  creation  of  angelic  beinm,  and  so 
on  tlin)ugh  nuture,  science,  ethics,  and  history. 
The  windows  were  indeed  jxteins  in  gla.'w,  "The  first 
canto,  reflecting  the  image  of  (iod  :us  tite  Creator,  the 
1'. at  her,  and  the  gjver  of  all  pood  gifts;  the  second, 
nature,  organic  and  inorganic;  the  third,  science; 
the  fourth,  the  moral  sense;  and  lastly,  the  attire 
world".  Where  there  were  not  enough  windowB  in 
a  church  to  carry  out  the  complete  scheme,  one  or 
more  portions  were  represented. 

The  windows  of  the  fourteenth  century  aliow  a 
ateadjf  inereaae  in  Imowledgeof  tiie  art,  more  particu- 
lar^ m  maAtan  of  drawing  and  hannomoua  use  of 
colour.  The  later  advance  was  brouifht  about  by 
the  discovery  of  the  yellow  stain,  which  placed  in 
the  artista'  hands  not  only  various  shades  of  yellow, 
but  also  a  colour  with  which  they  coidd  warm  their 
white  glass.  It  aUo  k-d  them  U>  devt-lop  ;i  t^tyle  of 
):1;lss  window  that  first  made  its  apju-arance  in  the 
days  of  Si.  Hemard  and  wius  \i.sed  largely  hy  the 
Cistercians,  \vho.s«'  chiirchet<  were  a  j^rotest  against 
the  luxur)',  the  p<itnp  ol  colour  and  ornauientation, 
of  those  built  by  rival  monastic  bodies,  particularly 
by  the  art-lovii^  Ciuniao  monks.  These  grisaille, 
or  stippled,  wincnws  ware  wUte  and  black,  or  gray 
aod  gray,  brown  and  brown,  warmed  by  the  yellow 
stun  and  were  piloted  upon  white  or  clear  glass. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  the  artaata 
began  to  break  away  from  the  tutelage  of  the  anild-> 
tect  and  abandoned  the  aound  rules  of  the  ^naal 
school  of  the  thirteenth  centur>-,  ignoring  the  prmd* 
pie  that  "all  ornament  should  consist  of  enrichment 
of  the  essential  construction  of  a  building".  The 
sins  of  the  glass-painters  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  still  greater,  for  it  mattered  little  to  them  if 
tlieir  Willi  lows  were  out  of  key  with  the  arciiitect  viral 
dt'aiign  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  plaied; 
their  sole  wish  feemfsl  to  be  to  mtike  their  work  do 
them  honour.  This  abandonment  of  the  fixed  canons 
of  the  art,  t!u'  abuse  of  its  materirils,  and  the  exag- 
geration of  individualism  marked  the  begimiitig  of 
the  end  cS  good  gjlaaswork,  the  deterioration  b4>cM>m- 
ing  complete  just  as  a  revolution  in  religious  thought 
was  \tom  into  the  world  which  destroyed  in  its  des- 
tructive  martsh  not  only  the  gbaa-painter's  art,  but 
niai^  others,  and  alao  wrecked  tiie  art  treasures  of 
medieval  culture,  while  it  paralyaed  for  year^  in 
Northern  Europe,  eeelcfriflstical  art  of  every  kind. 

In  the  sixteenth  centurj'  the  windows  were  purely 
pictorial  and  wholly  divorced  from  their  architectural 
surroundings.  At  the  end  of  this  cjenturv  and  all 
through  the  next  the  windows  rapidly  degenerated, 
theartof  making  them  finally  p;i,ssing  from  the  haiid.s 
of  artists  iut<i  the  greeily  grasp  of  tradesmen.  The 
last  windows  made  in  which  th<  re  was  still  some  artis- 
tic merit  are  those  in  t h  >  Church  of  Hi.  Ji  ihn  at  ( iouda. 
In  these  the  painters  introduced  landscapes,  areadea, 
and  corridois,  uming  at  absolute  realism  and  start- 
ling pecqpeetivea,  and  treating  their  gjaaa  aa  fbegr 
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would  canvas.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  use  of  paints  and  enaniels  booamc  bo 
pxc«'sHive  aa  to  uliiiost  do  awu}  with  ixU-inetal. 
Many  of  the  windows  were  matic  wholly  by  painting 
and  Btainin^  clear  KliiaSi  imd  were  purely  articles  oi 
trade,  with  u  verj-  {RMir  market,  which  became  lunaller 
from  year  to  vcivr  until  all  demand  cea^ied,  and  the 
noble  art  of  placing  iiuagra  of  beauty  between  earth 
and  heaven  lor  the  edification  of  the  people,  for  the 
pary  of  the  art,  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
Eonoar  ef  God  disapiwand  for  « time  fimm  off  «Im 
fifleof  tlwearlli. 

II.  Ontbental  Europe  and  Great  Britam,  in 
ita  recoil  from  the  black  night  of  unbelief,  indifference, 
and  disorder  that  wrecked  good  n)oral8  at  the  end  of 
the  ciRhteenth  centurj'  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  fell  back  upon  the  faith  of  the  past  as  its 
only  anchor  of  hope.  Ab  (he  Faith  revived  anions 
the  prople  it  called  for  a  material  cxj)nt«sioii  of  its 
dogmas  and  history  under  forms  of  b<-uuty,  opening 
once  again  the  field  of  religious  art  to  arehilectH, 

Eainters,  and  sculptors.  All  over  Europe  every 
ranch  of  art  found  able  leaders — men  of  enthusiasm, 
lan  taknte.  and  great  energy.  Each  one,  architect, 
pi^ter,  ana  sculptor,  enterra  upon  the  work  with  the 
spirit  of  faith,  love,  and  sacrifice,  in  their  beart«,  and 
tried  to  make  their  art  "a  fiame  for  the  saoied  picture 
«f  truth".  Amid  thii  revival  of  tin  major  arts,  thoae 
which  devebped  moat  nqiidlr  «w»  p«inthu(  and 
BieUteeture,  and  among  the  handnuddens  of  the  lat- 
ter the  glazier's  art  almoflt  at  once  took  a  leaifing 
position.  To  CJermany  belongs  the  honour  of  reviv- 
ing coloured  windows,  although  both  France  and 
England  have  a  prior  cl.iiin,  a.>A  having  produced  the 
first  picture  windows  .suhsequent  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution; but  th<'sc  wore  nothing  more  than  isoiate<l 
(■rl'Tts  f)f  individuals,  while  in  Germany  ftKsoriat<d 
arti-sts  of  ability  gave  their  attention  to  the  matter 
and  founded  a  school  of  glass-painters,  and  Munich 
became  the  centre  of  the  movement.  One  of  the 
peatcst  efforts  of  the  Mimich  School  is  to  be  seen 
in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  where  it  reached  its  limit  of 
excellency.  This  was  indeed  a  noble  effort,  but  on 
the  whole  a  lamentable  failure,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  (lasa,  aa  well  aa  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  re- 
qpdnmcBta  «f  tlw  art  and  of  ita  plaaa  aa  bd  adjunot 
to  arefaitectars.  The  windows  are  marked  by  thin- 
ner of  colour,  exaggerpled  diapered  backgrounds, 
inharmonious  borders,  and  defective  blending  of 
the  colours,  while  there  is  a  luck  of  harmony  between 
the  ornanicnts  of  the  building  and  its  architecture. 

The  mo<iem  French  school  of  window-makera  is 
ver>'  similar  to  the  German,  with  even  a  stronger 
tendency  to  look  upon  coloured  windows  as  easel 
pictun-s,  with  little  or  no  leaning  towards  medieval 
proce8hcj<,  and  without  any  apparent  eflfort  to  attain 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  windows  which  adorn 
the  Ftmeheathedfalaof  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
eenturies.  The  En^iah  school  of  glass-painters 
are  by  far  the  most  ■ucoeesful,  and  all  because  their 
highest  aim  has  been  to  make  their  windows  good 
copies  of  the  hesi  glfus  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Much 
«f  their  work  is  very  beautiful,  deeply  imbued  with 
a  devotbnal  spirit,  and  of  high  artistic  merit.  Hm 
American  artist  in  glass,  impatient  of  tradition,  eaiiaf 
very  little  for  either  the  subjects  or  the  symbolism 
of  the  past,  has  attempted  to  do  something  new  by 
using  opal  glass,  with  its  limitless  colour  field,  along 
the  lincM  of  the  mosaic  system,  and  build  a  window 
p  rfn  t  in  colour  effoct.  In  priM-tice  he  wparMt*>s  his 
l:i;tii-<  iind  darks  fn)m  one  anothi  r  hy  e.irefiilly  stud- 
ie<l  l>-;id  line»<,  which  he  endeav(jurs  to  Iobc  by  making 
th>  r:i  j'lik  Uke  a  part  of  the  gliu>*(<  and  an  i'ss<'ntial 
c<)ii>iituent  of  the  design.  At  the  same  time  he  tries 
to  heighten  the  colour  values  of  his  ghiss  by  supcr- 
imposing  one  colour  upon  another,  seemingly  always 
 RuaUD'a  dietnm:  "Ookmr,  to  be 


perfect,  must  have  n  soft  outline  or  a  fiimjile  one;  it 
cannot  have  a  retinetl  one;  and  you  will  never  produce 
a  g<HHi  window  with  gcMsJ  figure  drawing  in  it.  You 
wiJl  kee  perfection  <jf  colour  aa  you  give  perfection  of 
line.  Try  to  out  in  order  and  form  the  colour  of  a 
of  opal  '     S<i  f.ar  the 


piece  of  opal  "  Ni  t.ar  the  American  artiat  in  _ 
has  not  d<'<'ii  suncssful  in  roaldng  good  ohuroh 
windows,  and  all  because  he  disregards  tbMr  true  pui^ 
pose,  thair  architectural  surroundings,  and  becauae 
he  has  ovenatimated  the  value  of  cobured  glass 
aa  a  deoontive  material,  hence  sacrificiug  everything 
to  \m  wiadow.  It  ia  true,  however,  that  he  has  made 
a  few  good  windows,  transluoent  mosaics  which  in- 
deed are  great  worka  of  art,  with  wonderful  niceties 
of  light  and  shade,  with  prismatic  play  of  colours, 
and  a<lmirably  harmonious. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  p;ist,  flic  pn)per  field  for 
this  art  is  an  (M-clesiiLstical  one.  It  therefore  l>ehoves 
the  artist  in  gl.-Uss,  if  he  hopes  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  to  study  the  principles  whicn  govern 
Christian  art,  and  ever  to  War  m  mind  that  the 
glazier's  art  is  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  architect's. 

Hbndri:  (tr  1.  .4'i  Kfn\i  upon  I'un'oui  .Art».  by  Tktopkilut 
eaUed  aU'i  /wiL,'rrnB.  a  Monk  «/  tht  J^Ucrriih  Century  (Ixindoo. 
1847);  LahtiiUhic,  Hi*toir(  de  la  jpeinture  rur  vtrrr,  d'aprtt  Itt 
monumenit  /ranfnit  de  Franc*  (rsrifl,  1M3),  pROMauto;  tr. 
Clark.  Tht  Art  of  Painting  on  Gla—  (London.  1848);  GEaasar, 
tr.  Poi-K.  The  Art  of  Gla'!  Painling  (London.  1S48):  LenoIR, 
TrnUt  hi'litrir/uf  dt  t'j  prxnture  »ur  r<Tr«  (Paris,  I8S6) ;  LivT, 
Hi*loirt  dt  III  ftrin'urK  mr  vrrrr  rn  Europt  (BlUMala,  1800); 
Uociiaa,  Vilrtiuj  dt  la  aUHMralt  du  .Man»  Om  MsSS.  UMs 
WnmOK.  An  Inqxury  inln  Ihf  IHffrrrnrr  of  S^h  Ofem WlWl  IH 
Anrient  (}la*»  Fainti'm  (Oxfovi,  lS«57i:  \'i(n.LET-i.ii>-DCC,  Vitrauz. 
in  DieOonntiire  rniaonni  d^nrrKUrrtxirr  (I*nn(*.  1.S75);  WejitlaKE. 
A  HiMory  of  Detign  in  Painted  tiiatt  (L/<ju<i<jii,  1881);  MaONR, 
Vrrrirrt  d*  Montmortncy  d'Bcontm  et  dr  t'hnnlUlu  (Paria.  1885): 
C01.KMAN,  A  Sn  o/ata—  in  Tht  Arthitettural  Hrrard.  II  (1893): 
X  (1901).  The  Stcond  Spring:  XXI  (VMI).  The  Window  of 
Gouda.  The  Jute  Trm;  Tiftant,  American  Art  Sujjrrmr  in  f'oi- 
oTtd  GUxtt  in  The  Ftrum.  XV  (N«w  York,  1803);  Uoudat. 
Siainrd  UUue  a*  an  Afi  CLoaikw.  J«86):  Dar,  Wimdmm  (Loodoa. 
1h'j7;;  HtnrauANa,  Tm  CMitm:Jmmid  flfaaa  JWa^aftsim 
(Naw  York,  190B).  Aa2Z*-v^ 

«^T&UtTL  CSOUHAM. 

Stalls,  seats  in  •  dhoir,  wbdlljr  or  paitlir  cnokaad 

on  the  back  and  sides,  am  mentioned  from  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  earliest  times  the  8vJ>»eUiat 
usually  of  stone,  of  the  cleray  were  placed  to  the  ri|^t 
and  left  of  the  cathedra  ofthe  bishop  in  the  wgm  oi 
the  bafliUoa.  After  the  numbeia  of  the  daigjr  had 
greatly  tnoroaaod  they  appear  to  hava  ilood  daring 
choir  servnce,  as  is  evident  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Chrodegang  and  from  the  statutes  of  Aachen  of  the 
year  816.  Even  as  late  as  the  eleventh  eenturv-  St. 
Peter  Damien  wrote  "Contra  s^'dentes  in  choro". 
Those  who  were  weak  supimrti'd  thciuwlves  on  a 
T-shafKHl  crutch  called  rtclucilonum,  which  wh.s 
sometimes  censured,  (sometimes  permitted,  ,•u■^  in 
the  second  "Ordo  Ilomanus".  Sx>n,  however, 
the  Jormtt  or  formulir,  seats  with  backs,  appeared 
(plan  of  St.  Gall  of  the  ninth  ceiitur>'),  as  well  as 
the  actual  tlaUi,  oonm-cted  seats  in  which  only  arms 
separated  the  individual  seats,  and  an  archite<'tural 
effect  was  souglit.  The  seats,  which  earlier  were  fa^ 
quently  movable,  now  became  fixed;  the  sides  and 
backs  were  made  higher;  the  omamentatiun,  uri^ 
nally  pictorial,  soon  became  architectural  and  waa 
carved.  A  few  examples  of  theae  have  been  pra* 
aemd  in  Gaimaogr  from  the  Romanesque  period.  At 
KatM^bofg  tbore  are  ride-pieces,  each  supported  by 
two  small  columns  with  base  and  capital,  that  are 
rounded  alK)ve  like  a  beam  and  beautifully  broken 
in  the  mil  Idle  hy  eur\'cd  fluting.  There  an-  rdso 
small  ( ^lllln^n.■^  on  the  oldest  choir-stall  at  Xunteii; 
the  face  of  the  back  is  even  moH'  Ixjldly  cur\e<l,  and 
fanta-^tic  heads  completely  in  the  round  project 
from  It.  During  the  (iothic  period  the  .architectonic 
eh'nieiit  wtis  at  times  ex.'iggerated ;  the  mathe- 
matical forms  of  the  labyrinths  of  lines  and  the 
scribing  are  too  jejune,  and  the  structure  is  often 
too  hipi  and  unoomfortable.  On  tha  other  hud  iho 
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baJdachinum  over  the  highoet  row  of  Beats  was  often 
very  magnificent.    Germany  and  PVance  poBsess  a 
lafRe  number  of  stalls  that  are  maaterpieoe«.  These 
staiUs  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  ehoir  in  the 
churehes  of  monasterios  and  colleRiate  foundations. 
The  seats  on  the  Epistle  side  are  called  chorug  al>batia 
or  purjxmli,  those  on  tlie  Clospel  side  chorus  priori* 
or  decani.    The  last  of  the  ascendinn  rows  \iSi»  gener- 
ally a  back  wall  crowii»'<l  with  artistic  dworatioiis. 
The  back  of  each  ppeceiling  row  serves  the  succeeding 
one  as  a  prayer-desk;  the  first  row  has  a  projection 
built  in  front  of  it  for  the  tMune  purpow.    On  feast 
days,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  orniunent,  tapes- 
tries were  hting  on  the  bai-ks  of  the  stalls,  cushions 
laid  on  the  seats,  and  nip<  J)ut  under  the  feet.  Orna- 
mental designs  or  figurr-s  carved  in  the  wood  dec- 
orated both  the  front  :ind  n\ir  faces  nf  the  high 
backs  of  all  the  stalls  »-•<  well  a.s  the  d<ujlilc  aniw  thut 
were  used  both  when 
standing  and  sitting. 
On  the  arms  as  well 
as    in  subordinate 
part«,  especially  on 
the  misuricordia  or 
console — against 
which,  after  tne  seat 
had  been  tume<l  up, 
Uie  cleric  could  sup- 
port   himself  while 
standing — it  was  not 
unusual  to  carve  fan- 
tastic figures  of  ani- 
mals   or  gr()te8que 
devils.  Choir-stalls 
of  stone,  which  arc 
always  colder,  occur 
but  rarely  (for  ex- 
ample, at  Kaurim  in 
Bohemia).  Among 
the  oldest  still  exist- 
ing exam|)le8of  (loth- 
ic  choir-stalls  in 
France  are  those  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Danie- 
de-la-Roche:    esjKvially  rich    in    their  ornamen- 
tation are  thosi'  in  the  cathedrals  at  Amiens,  Paris, 
Auch,  and  others.    Viollct-le-Duc  gives  some  beauti- 
ful examples  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  ue  I'Architecturc", 
s.  v.  Slallea.    Among  examples  in  Belgium  the  Church 
of  St.  Gertrude  at  Louvain  shows  late  Gothic  choir- 
stalls  with  statuettes  and  twenty-eight  reliefs  por- 
traying the  life  of  Christ,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of 
St.  Gertrude.    The  most  celebrated  choir-stalls  in 
Germany  are  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Ulm;  these 
are  reproduced  in  all  their  details  in  Egle,  "Der  Dom 
zu  IHm"  (1872).    There  are  eighty-nine  scats  with 
gable  hood-mouldings  and  pinnacles,  on  each  seat 
there  are  two  rows  of  decorations,  on  the  back  and 
on  the  side,  representing  Christ  as  the  anticipation  of 
the  heathen  and  the  pnnliction  of  the  prophets,  and 
in  addition  there  is  delineate<l  the  founding  of  the 
New  Covenant.    The  choir-stalls  at  Dordrecht,  Hol- 
land, belong  to  the  stvie  of  the  Ri-naissance;  they 
represent  on  the  back  the  triumnh  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments;  on  tne  opposite  side,  the 
triumphs  of  Charles  V.    There  are  superb  creations 
of  the  same  style  in  Ital^',  especially  with  inlaid  work 
calle<l  larsia,  as  at  .Assisi,  Siena,  Florence,  and  Venice 
(cf.   Kraus,  "Gi'schichte  der  christl.  Kunst",  11, 
685).    Modem  times  have  made  but  few  changes  in 
the  practical  and  artbtic  form  that  was  fixed  in  an 
earlier  era. 

Keoidoi  th«'  autborn  already  nicntiimcul:  Kkit*.  Dru  ('hnrgrMtHM 
dtMl)itmet  Tu  A'6/n  (Drr«l«'n.  IM") :  Tbchibthk*.  OfT  Sifphaniiom 
in  Wirn  (Vienna.  l.S.')2).  A  coniprrhenaivp  trpntiiw"  U  pven  bv 
RinnEsnACR.  Vhurgrmiahl  (/«•»  Mtllfliillrrt  in  Ztituchr.  far  chrint). 
Archdol.  u.  Kuti»t,  II:  Miitril.  ilrr  k.  k,  Cmtrnl-Ki'mmiiiinnn  tu 
Wirn,  VIII  (Vienna.  IH(1A);  CiAii^ABAfn.  Arehilrrlurr  du  V»  au 
XVII'  nitU  tt  dtt  arU  ipti  tn  dtpmdmi  (Pnrifl.  lH.''il»^H) 

Gkrhard  Gibtmann. 


Cuoiu  Stalk  in  tiik  C'liriirH  or  8.  ShiuiT".  Fi/>RrNCii 


Stanbrook  Abbey,  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
midway  Ix-tween  Malvern  luid  Worcester,  England. 
The  abbey  and  church  are  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation,  the  title  of  the  original  foundation  at  Cam- 
brai,  Spanish  Himders,  Iti'iTj,  effected  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Monks  of  the  English  Congregation,  under  whone 
imme<liate  jurisfliction  the  community  has  always 
n-niaine<l.  Of  the  nine  English  ladies  who  began  the 
founclati(m,  Helen  More  (I>ame  (;ertrude)  was  chief 
foundress  lx'<'auw»  of  the  liberalitv  of  her  father,  Cres- 
a<Te  More,  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  where- 
fore the  community  has  sixn-ial  cliums  on  the  patron- 
age of  this  blessed  martyr.  The  other  la<li(^  were: 
Margaret  Vavasour;  Anne  Morgtm;  C'atherine  Gas- 
coigne;  Grace  and  Anne  More,  wusins  of  Helen; 
Frances  WatJ<on;  and  two  lay  sisters,  Mar>'  Hoskins 
and  .lano  Martin.  Dame  Fninci-s  ( iawen,  one  of  three 
xwms  li  iit  !)>  till'  B.  in-iiictiTii's  of  Brussels  to  train  the 

I)<»stulants,  governed 
us  ablx-ss  until  the 
infant  community 
\v!is  in  a  position  to 
i-lioose  one  fmm  its 
iiwn  Ixnly,  Dame 
(  atlierinettascoigne, 
al.lM^s.^,  1029-  1076. 
I )  (Hn  Augustine 
Kaker,  to  whom  their 
spiritual  fonnation 
w  :is  entrusted,  wrote 
at  the  CambrM  Ab- 
liev,  for  their  use, 
sjuritual  treatises 
which  give  him  ce- 
lebrity. In  179;j  the 
I''n>nch  revolution- 
ists, seizing  their 
house  and  property, 
conveyed  tne  nuns, 
twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, to  a  prison  in 
Compi^gne.  Here, 
conseouent  on  hanlsliip,  four  of  them  died,  as 
also  the  Very  Reverend  Dom  AiigiLstine  Walker, 
President  of  the  Anglo-Benedietine  Congrega- 
tion, who  had  been  arreste<l  in  their  priests'  quar- 
ters. Subsequently  they  had  as  fellow-prisoners 
the  Camiebtes  (since  b<>aiified),  who  were  led 
thence  to  martyrdom  in  Paris,  July,  175)4.  Though 
a  similar  death  awaited  the  Bene<lictinei)  this  wsh 
averted  by  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  their  deliver- 
ance from  jail  binng  effected  onlv  on  25  April.  1795. 
Clad  in  worn-out  secular  attire  left  in  the  Coinpi^gne 

Crison  by  the  Carmelite  martyrs,  they  rea<  he<l  Eng- 
ind  in  utter  destitution,  but  were  charitably  lodged 
in  London  for  some  days.  Thence  they  procewled  to 
lAncn«hir«',  where  the  Very  Reverena  Dr.  Brewer, 
President  of  the  Anglo-Bene<lictine  Congregation, 
made  over  to  them  the  Ladies'  School  belonging  to  the 
Woolton  mission  under  his  care. 

In  1807  the  community  removed  to  Salford  Hall, 
near  Evesham,  where  by  the  joint  kindness  of  its 
owner,  Mrs.  Stanford,  and  the  life-heir,  Robert  Berk- 
elev,  Esq.,  of  Spcfchlv.  they  lived  fre*'  of  rent,  till 
able  to  purchase  Stanbrook  Hall,  to  which  they  re- 
moved in  1838.  In  1871  an  entirely  new  monastic 
structure  was  inau||prated  by  the  coasecration  of  the 
abbey-church,  designc<l  by  Edw.ard  Welby  Piigin. 
The  starting  of  this  project  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  then  Vicarius  monialium, 
Dom  James  Laurence  Shepherd,  the  well-known  trans- 
lator of  Don»  Gu^ranger's  "  Ann^e  Liturgique".  Tlie 
rest  of  the  abbey  building,  of  which  Messrs.  Cuthhert 
and  Peter-Paul  Pugin  wore  the  architwts,  was  grad- 
ually erected  during  the  abhacv  of  I^dv  Gertni<ie  L. 
d'Aurillac  Dubois,  d.  1S97.  The  ablx^y,  with  its 
extensive  grounds,  is  enclosed  by  the  canonical  wall 
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•mipleteil  by  the  preeent  abbess.  Ab  formeriy  At 
Gittbcri,  80  at  Stanbrook,  the  sotemn  odebnUion  of 
the  Divine  Offio&  strietnesB  of  eneloBOte,  and  Dnoaitie 
obeerraiiee  are  teadiog  features.  Though  eeeentially 

devoted  to  the  contemplative  life,  the  nuns  reedve  for 
education  within  the  ( loistrr  a  smull  number  of 
aluinnjr.  They  are  Rirl.-^  <jf  the  iif)i:i<T  chLs.s(>.M  of  life, 
iiiui  arc  fit  (til  for  th<'ir  futun'  |K)sitinn  in  Hoficty  by  a 
8tn)nK  tnuiit innarv  triuiiinfton  iii<in;L.Htir  liium  aocord- 
iiiK  to  thf  spinl  of  St.  HonociirtV  Rule.  Stiirihrook 
Abhf'V  hiw  Honie  repiitatitui  for  its  coiitrilnitintLs  to 
Catholic  literature,  as  also  to  tlir  ixijiiihirixjitioii  of 
Gregorian  Chant.  I^ady  Cecilia  A.  Heywood,  who 
was  blessed  abbess  in  November,  1897,  is  the  twen- 
tieth in  succesHion  from  the  year  1629.  [See  MoB>, 
HXUBW  (Dame  Gkhtkude.)] 

WsLOON,  Chronolovicai  iVotnr  (StBnbnx>k,  1081);  Wbu>- 
BumOKLL.  Iitnrr  Lift  and  Wrilvtoa  of  D.  Gertrude  More,  2  voU. 
(London,  1910):  .SwKeNBr.  Lift  and  Spirit  af  tatktr  Baker 
(London.  1861):  Coor.  Ample/orih  Jmunal  (April.  18B7): 
AurroN,  [>own»vif  Hnitv!  (Christmaa,  1006-7):  Wauoh,  Domf 
mdt  Rrntv!  (July,  1900);  QciBANaBS,  {Vie  dt),  par  un  Btnf- 
MeH»  dt  SoUtpu*  (Paris,  1910) ;  Bilucocq.  BtiUehn  TWmcaCricl 
d»  rArchieon/ririe  die  N.  D.  dt  CaiiiMwianJBeptember.  1907): 

CampShM  QMiaa,  ItOff);  Ite  OoOasm,  Ommmtn  4t  Cim- 

E.  B.  WnjKBunmBb 


Stanfleld,  William  Clarkson,  English  painter, 
b.  at  ."Sunderland,  179.J;  d  at  Hampnte'ad,  near  Ix>n- 
doii,  1S()7.  He  becainc  a  nailor.  and  on  one  of  his 
iounieys  to  New  Guinea  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Clarhwn,  iriw  was  atroogly  inure«ted  in  the 

  abolition  of  the 

Hiave   trade;  hi 

firoof  of  his  warm 
riendflhip  with 
whom,  be  added 
thenaoMofClarfc- 
son  to  his  own, 
and  thereafter 
styled  himself 
William  Clarkson 
SUuifu  Id.  He  was 
disahlid  in  1S16, 
and  ihfii  started 
as  a  scene-painter 
in  a  theatre,  much 
frequented  by  sail- 
ors, from  which  he 
obtained  engage- 
iiu  nt«  to  the  va- 
iKMia  othw  LoD- 
don  theatres. 
Making  the  ac- 
quaintance of 
Douulaa  .lerrold 
and  Cajiiftin  MarT\'at,  the  novelist,  he  wa-s  strongly 
refomrnondeil  to  take  up  ilu-  piinting  of  panel  pictures, 
and  to  try  hischam  c  al  an  exhibition.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  Brifi'^h.\rtist«  in  l.S2  t.  and  again  in  1S27, 
gaining  considonU>ie  attention  anil  encourjvgetnetit . 
Two  years  later  he  sent  fi  picture  J«  the  Academy, 
which  was  favourably  receive*!,  and^  gaining  a  |)rizc 
of  fifty  guineas  from  the  British  Institution,  he  relin- 
quished scene-pointing  and  started  on  a  Continental 
tour,  painting  various  pictures.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  steady  exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  sending  in 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  pictures  to  its  exhibi- 
tkms.  His  paintings  partook  of  the  dumeter  of 
■eene^patntinit  in  thor  spestaeular  and  iitagey  effect, 
but  many  of  them  were  very  ehannhig.  and  were 
pejit  ly  admired,  and  some  of  ms  best  wilTnardly  ever 
be  excelled  as  fine  representations  of  sea  scenes.  Per- 
hapM  hi."  greatest  is  the  one  in  the  poasession  of  Mrs. 
Bum.H;  otluT  Works  of  iinportaiirc  are  th<is<'  paiiife*! 
for  the  Marriues.-?  of  LatLsilowtir  :it  I'owooil,  ami  the 
four  l>eautiful  examples  in  tlic  \  u  Iriria  and  Alhert 
Museum.   He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy,  and 
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From  a  Photo(tr»ph 


ngaided  bj  his  friends  as  exessdfaiBly  < 
pwssant.  A  devout  Catholic,  he  spent  the  fadiiter 
part  of  his  life  in  an  old  house  at  Hampstead,  still 
Btanding.  and  used  partly  as  a  libniry  antf  partly  as  a 
residence.  Hia  funeral  took  place  in  the  Catholic 
cemeter\-  at  Kenaal  Green,  and  a  couple  of  years  after 
hiiJ  death  there  wa«  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  works 
in  the  Royal  .\c!ulemy. 

Thcro  is  oo  work  dealing  with  Uiia  painUsr  that  has  any  elaim 
for  special  reoognition;  consult  the  maoMin  in  the  local  pspinsf 
Ilajnpatead.  and  in  tlw  priaeiital  jouniafc  o(  the  dajr. 

GteOMB  CaaBMB  WmxaMsoir. 


Stanislas  Kostka,  Saint,  b.  at  Kostkovo 
Praeoyss,  Poland,  about  28  October,  1550;  d.  at  Rome 
during  the  njoht  of  14-15  August,  1568.  He  entered 
the  Sooiety  of  Jesus  at  Rome.  28  October,  1£67,  and  is 
said  to  have  foretold  his  death  a  few  days  hefora  it  oo- 
curted.  His  fatbsr,  John  Koetka,  was  asenator  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Polsiid  and  Lord  of  Zakracnrm;  his 
mother  was  Mar^ret  de  Drobniy  Kr>-Bka,  the  sister 
and  niece  of  the  Dukes  Palatine  of  Masovia  and  the 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  (liarnoUor  of  Poland,  Felix 
Kryski.  The  marriage  wiu*  ble««id  with  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  .Stanislas  was  the  second.  His  older 
brother  Paul  siirvive<l  him  long  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  iH'atiiication  of  Stanislas  in 
lf>().').  The  two  brothers  were  first  t.auglit  at  Imme, 
the  main  feature  of  this  early  education  Ixing  the 
firmness,  even  severity^,  of  their  training;  its  results 
woe  the  excdlent  habits  of  piety,  modesty,  temper- 
ance, and  submission.  After  this  they  were  sent  to 
Vienna  with  tiidr  tutor  to  attend  the  Jesuit  college 
that  had  been  opened  there  four  years  before,  reaching 
Vienna,  26  July,  1664.  Amoog  tfa«  atlideiits  of  the 
eollsBe  Stanidas  was  soon  oonapleiwas  not  only  for 
Mm  ainiability  and  cheerfidnesB  of  exprnekm,  but 
also  for  his  religious  fervour  and  angelic  piety.  This 
spirit  of  devotion  oontinuetl  to  grow  during  the  three 
yeara  he  n-mainod  in  Vienna.  His  brother  Paul  said 
of  him  during  the  proin^  of  beatification:  "He  de- 
voted liiniHelf  .s«;)  completely  to  spiritual  things  that 
he  fref|uenfly  became  untxinscjous.  (■sjM'i  ially  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  \  leima  It  is  true," 
atided  the  witness,  "that  this  ha<l  hai)j>ened  at  home 
to  my  brother  at  Easter  when  he  was  seated  at  table 
with  our  parents  and  other  persons."  Among  other 
[ffactioes  of  devotion  he  joined  while  at  Vienna  the 
O)ngn^tion  of  St.  Barbara,  to  which  many  students 
of  the  Jesuit  college  belonged.  If  the  confidences  he 
then  made  to  his  tutor  and  later  to  a  fellow-member 
of  the  Society  at  Rcmie  are  to  be  believe<i,  it  was  .Siunt 
Barbara  who  brou^t  two  aosds  to  him  during  the 
course  of  a  serious  fflness,  hi  order  to  give  him  the 
Eucharist.  So  much  piety,  however,  ifid  not  nlesse 
the  older  brother  Paul;  his  exaspendion  led  Um  to 

treat  with  violence  the  innocent  Stanislas.  The  lat- 
ter finally  lost  patience,  and  one  night  after  Stanidas 
liiwl  imam  siitTereil  ihr  li.'irsh  commenlfi  and  blows  of 
hi.s  brother  he  turni'd  on  Paul  witli  the  words:  "Your 
roimh  treatment  will  end  in  my  going  away  iievi  r  to 
n  turn,  and  you  will  have  to  explain  my  leaving  to  our 
father  and  titother. "  Fold's  SOls  repfy  WSO  tO  SWCar 
violently  at  him. 

Meantime  the  thought  of  joining  the  Society  of 
Jesus  had  alrearly  entered  the  mind  of  the  saintly 
young  man.  It  was  six  months,  however,  before  he 
ventured  to  speak  of  this  to  the  superiors  of  the 
Society.  At  Vienna  they  hesitated  to  receive  him, 
fearing  the  tempest  that  would  probably  be  raise<l  by 
his  httwr  against  the  Society,  whieh  had  just  quieted 
a  storm  that  had  brokm  out  on  aeoount  of  other  ad- 
misnons  to  the  Company.  Stanisbs  quickly  grasped 
the  situat  ion  and  fonncd  the  plan  of  applying  to  the 
general  of  the  Society  at  Rome.  The  distance  was 
five  hundriNl  leagues,  which  h;u!  lobe  ma<le  on  foot, 
without  equipment,  ur  guide,  or  any  other  resources 
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St.   StaMSI.SS  KciBTKA 

From  •  portmit  prewrv-Ml  at  St-Sym- 
phonon-d'Oxon,  Isire,  France 


but  the  precarious  charity  that  mif^ht  be  received  on 
the  road.  The  prospective  dangers  and  humiliationa 
of  such  a  journey,  however,  did  not  alarm  his  courage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  carry 
out  hifl  project  he  called  his  servant  to  him  early  and 
told  him  to  notify  his  brother  Paul  and  hJs  tutor  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  that  ho  would  not  be  back 
that  day  to  dinner.  Then  he  started,  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  exchange  the  dress  of  a  gentleman  for 
inat  of  a  mendicant,  which  was  the  only  way  to  escape 

the  curiosity  of 
those  he  might 
meet.  By  nignt- 
fall  Paul  and  the 
tutor  compre- 
hended that  Stan- 
islas had  turned 
from  them  as  he 
had  threatened. 
They  were  seized 
with  a  fierce  anger, 
and  as  the  day  was 
ended  the  fugitive 
had  gained 
t  went v-f our  hours 
over  t'liem.  They 
started  to  follow 
him,  but  were  not 
able  to  overtake 
him;  either  their 
exhausted  horses 
refused  to  go 
fartherj  or  a  wheel 
of  their  carriage 
would  break,  or, 
as  the  tutor  frank- 
ly declared,  they 
had  mistakeji  the 
route,  having  left  the  city  by  a  different  road  from  the 
one  that  Stanislas  had  taken.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  his  testimony  Paul  gives  no  explanation  of  his  ill- 
luck. 

Stanislas  stayed  for  a  month  at  Dillingen,  where  the 
pro\'incial  of  that  time,  the  Blessed  Peter  Canisius, 
put  the  young  aspirant  s  vocation  to  the  test  by  em- 
ploying him  in  the  Iwarding-school.  Subsequently 
nc  went  on  to  Home,  where  he  arrived  25  October, 
1567.  As  he  was  greatly  exliaustcd  bv  the  journey, 
the  general  of  the  order,  St.  Francis  ^rgia,  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  novitiate  of  Saint  An- 
drew until  several  days  later.  During  the  ten  re- 
maining months  of  hia  life,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  master  of  novices.  Father  Giulio  Fazio, 
he  was  a  model  and  mirror  of  religious  perfection. 
Notwithstanding  his  very  delicate  constitution  he 
did  not  spare  himself  the  slightest  penance  ("  Monu- 
menta  hist.  Societatis  Jcsii,  Sanctus  Franciscas 
Borgia",  IV,  635).  He  had  such  a  burning  fever  in 
his  chest  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  apply  cold 
compresses.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Stanisliis  felt  a  mortal  weakness  made  worse  by  a 
high  fever,  and  clearly  saw  that  his  last  hour  had 
come.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bl««ed  Virgin  bog- 
ging her  to  call  him  to  the  skies  there  Uy  celebrate 
with  her  the  glorious  anniversary  of  her  .\.'wiimption 
(ibid.,  636).  His  confidence  in  the  Bles8«><l  Virgin, 
which  had  alrea<ly  brought  him  many  signal  favours, 
wjis  this  time  again  rewarded:  on  15  .August,  to- 
wards four  in  the  morning,  while  he  was  wTapt  in 
pious  utterances  to  God,  to  the  saints,  and  to  the 
Virgin  Mar\',  his  IxMiutiful  soul  passed  to  its  Creator. 
His  face  sfione  with  the  most  serene  light.  The 
entire  city  proclaimed  him  a  saint  and  people  has- 
tened from  all  parts  to  venerat<»  his  remains  and  to 
obtain,  if  jKissible.  some  relics  (ibid.,  637).  The 
Holy  See  ratified  the  popular  verdict  by  his  beatifica- 
tion in  1605;  he  was  canonized  on  31  December, 


1728.  St.  Stanislas  is  one  of  the  popular  saints  of 
Poland  and  many  rehgious  institutions  have  chosen 
him  as  the  protector  of  their  novitiates.  The  repre- 
sentations of  him  in  art  are  very  varied;  he  is  somo- 
times  depicted  receiving  Holy  Communion  from  the 
hands  of  angels;  sometimes  receiving  the  Infant 
Jesus  from  the  hands  of  the  Virgin;  or  he  is  shown 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle  putting  to  flight  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  At  times  he  is  depicted  near  a 
fountain  putting  a  wet  linen  cloth  on  his  breast. 
He  is  invoked  for  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  for 
dangerous  cases  of  illness  (Cahier,  "  Caractdristiquea 
des  Saints"). 

This  account  has  been  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  depositions  of  witnesses  cited  for  the  process 
of  canonization  of  Stanislas  (cf.  Archivio  della  Pos- 
tulazione  generale  d.  C.  d.  G.,  Roma).  The  accom- 
panying portrait  is  by  Scipiono  Dclfini  and  is  the  oldest 
of  St.  Stanislas  in  existence.  Having  probably  been 
painted  at  Rome  the  year  of  his  death,  pcrhaiw  after 
death,  it  may  be  regarde<l  as  the  best  likeness.  TTio 
face  is  strikingly  Slavonic,  a  fact  that  is  not  notice- 
able in  hia  other  portraits. 

Liviv  <>(  .Stanialaa  were  «rritt4^a  at  Rnme  in  the  j'rar  of  his  death ' 
by  Fatbcni  Kaiio  luiil  Wakbevitz  (Ununpl*.  IS95).  Thi-  ffimirr 
rrmniiKHl  in  manuachpl.  but  the  Rubstitnoo  of  both  has  be«n 
given  in  later  biosmphin.  Amons  tliesc  latter  tJie  inu«t  c»)ra- 
plcto  and  moet  fuUy  hiued  on  documentary  eridcnoo  is  that  of 
L'baldini  in  AnaUcta  BoUandiana.  IX-XVI  (1H90-1^7).  Efiually 
worthy  of  recommendation  are  the  works  of  8accuini,  Bartou. 
Uhubeb.  Qoluib,  and  Micukl. 

Francis  Van  Oktkoy. 

StaniBl&tu  of  Cncow,  Saint,  bishop  and  martyr, 
b.  at  Szczepanow  (hence  called  Szczepanowski), 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cracow,  26  July,  1030;  d.  at  Cracow, 
8  May,  1079;  feast  on  7  May  in  Roman  Martyroloity, 
but  on  8  May  at  Cracow,  wnich  has  a  special  feast  of 
the  translation  of  his  relics  on  27  St^ptember;  patron 
of  Poland  and  of  the  city  and  Diocese  of  Cracow; 
invoked  in  battle.  In  pictures  he  is  given  the  epis- 
copal insignia  and  the  sword.  Larger  paintings  rep- 
resent him  in  a  court  or  kneeling  before  the  altar 
and  receiving  the  fatal  blow.  No  contemporary 
biography  of  the  saint  is  in  existence.  At  the  time 
of  Lis  canonization  a  life  appeared  written  by  a 
Dominican  Vincent(?)  (Acta  SS.,  May,  II,  196)  which 
contains  much  legendary  matter.  His  parents, 
Belislaus  and  Bogna,  pious  and  noble  Catholics, 
gave  him  a  religious  etlucation.  He  made  his  studies 
at  Gnesen  and  ParisC?).  After  the  death  of  his 
parents  he  distributed  his  ample  inheritance  amons 
the  poor.  I>ambert  Zula,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  ordained 
him  priest  and  made  him  pastor  of  Czemoocz  near 
Cracow,  canon  and  preacher  at  the  cathedral,  and 
later,  vicar-general.  After  the  death  of  Lambert  he 
was  elected  bishop,  but  accepted  only  on  explicit 
command  of  Pope  Alexander  U.  He  worked  with 
his  wonted  energy  for  his  diocese,  and  inveighed 
against  vices  among  high  and  low,  regardless  of 
con^l^tIuencc8.  Boleslaw  U  had  become  King  of 
Polana.  The  renown  he  had  gained  by  his  success- 
ful wars  he  now  sullied  by  atrocious  cruelty  and  un- 
bridled lust.  Moreover  the  bishop  haS  several 
serious  disputes  with  the  king  about  a  piece  of  land 
Ix'longing  to  the  Church  which  was  unjustly  claimed 
by  Boleslaw,  and  alwut  some  nobles,  who  had  left 
the  king  before  Kiev  and  returned  to  their  homes 
to  waru  off  various  evils  threatening  their  families 
and  who  were  in  consequence  cruelly  treated  by  the 
king.  Stanislaus  spared  neither  tears  nor  prayers 
and  admonitions  to  bring  the  king  to  lead  a  more 
Christian  life.  All  being  in  vain,  Boleslaw  was  cx- 
communicatetl  and  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  were 
instructed  to  discontinue  the  Divine  Offices  in  case 
the  king  should  attempt  to  enter.  Stanislaus  retired 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael  in  a  suburb  of  Cracow. 
The  king  was  furious  and  followed  the  bishop  with 
bis  guards,  some  of  whom  he  sent  to  kill  the  saint. 
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Tbesr  !  i  not  obey,  bo  Bolealaw  slew  him  durinz 
the  Hulv  Sacrifice.  The  body  was  at  first  buricu 
in  the  Chanel,  hut  in  1088  it  was  transferrod  to  the 

cathi'dnil  by  Bishop  Lambert  III.  St.  Stanislaus 
wa.s  i;uionij!t'd  12.03  V)y  liuioft'til  IV  at  Assisi. 

BM.  Kag.  toL,  ll'M;   OVltdKi^it.  J'apU  Grtgor    VII  OteluS- 

baaan.  lWl).<Ms  Sfc  aiaw<tlBiii  «/  Cnumo  in  BcTuai*M«i «/ 

it*4MM(«.ii;iiir7. 

Francis  Mershhan. 

SfcanislaWOW,  DiOCKHE  of  (STANISLAOPOUBNSia), 

oC  iJw  Groelc-Ruthcnian  Rite,  in  Galicia,  Austria, 
■ttfftragan  of  Ix'mbcrg.  Tin-  ostabliflhment  of  this 
lee  was  decided  on  in  May,  but  the  plan  was 

not  canied  out  till  the  ianung  of  the  Brief  ^  De  uni> 
voao  dmntnioo  grege"  (26  March,  1885)  and  tlw 
imperial  decrees  of  26  December,  1885.  The  dio- 
cme  includes  most  of  south-eastern  Galicia  and  all 
Bukovina  ils  far  iw  Halinz,  wliioh  wan  rcsorvcd  to 
the  metropohtaii  nunna  uf  l^-nibtirK.  It  compritkjs 
the  dL-itrii-ts  of  Staiiislawow,  Kolomyja,  and  Cwm- 
iowce.  There  are  21  deaneries,  433  clinrcheH  with, 
and  'iOS  without,  resident  priests,  63  rlia[>eU,  579 
secular,  toid  13  it^Rular,  prie>st8,  4  Reformed  Ha.silian 
monaaterics  with  22  reliiriou.s,  2  Basilian  oonventfl 
with  11  nunSj  and  10  oonvcntH  nf  the  Serv  ants  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  :  7  u  The  Grcek- 
Ruthcniao  Catbolirfi  number  i>2U,UUU  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,387,030,  of  whom  about  5000  belong  to 
the  Armenian,  and  230,000  to  the  Latm,  Rite.  An 
ecclratiifitiuil  eemiaary  was  established  in  1907, 
the  cietgv  having  been  trained  prsviously  At  Lsm- 
btag  and  Vienna.  The  episcopal  town  «f  Stanit* 
la  wow  was  founded  by  Stauislav  Potocki  (d.  1683), 
and  rebuilt  after  a  disastrous  fire  in  1868.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Bisthrltza,  .S7  miles  south-ea.'^t  of 
Lemberg,  and  has  a  tKi{)ulatiou  of  30,4 lU,  mostly 
Jews;  it  has  a  beautiful  parish  chureh  eontaining  the 
tombs  of  the  i'utucki,  a  Polish  and  a  iiiitlK-nian  i/i/m- 
na.'<iurn,  a  Polish -Ruthenian  normal  school,  3  lio«- 
pitaLs,  a  Jrimiit  residence,  and  convents  of  the  Si.sier8 
of  Charity  and  the  Servants  of  the  Immacnlat<>  Con- 
ception. It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  w-nfre  ipaper, 
Lw  e,  t:mning,  milling,  and  engineering  worlcs). 

The  bishops  of  Stanislawow  were:  (1)  Mrt.  Julian 
Pelc82,  author  of  the  "Geschichto  der  I'nion  der 
ruth.  Kirchn  mit  Rom"  (Vienna,  1878-81),  pr&- 
vioulljr  vector  of  the  Grcck-Ruthenian  Seminary, 
Vionna,  then  arcfapriest  of  Lembeig  catbadral,  pre- 
eoniiea  on  37  March,  1886;  oonweratod,  1  Novenk- 
bcr,  1885;  enthroned,  10  January,  1886;  died  1801. 
(2)  Mgr.  Julian  Kullowski,  b.  at  Krolewski  in  the 
Diocese  of  Priemj-sl,  1  May,  lS2r,,  el.fted  tit  ular 
Bishop  of  Ephestum,  2ti  Juin;,  IStK};  fr:uisferred  to 
fttanLslawow,  22  September,  1891;  held  a  <lioeet<,an 
irvTiod  in  1897.  (3)  Mgr.  Count  Andrea  Alexander 
de  Sseptyce-Saeptychi,  member  of  a  distin)?uLMhed 
ancient  Kuthenian  family  which  joined  tlie  Latin 
Rite  in  the  eiRhteeath  century,  b.  at  Prisylbice,  in 
the  r>ioce»e  of  Przemysl,  15  July,  1865,  embraced 
the  Ruthenian  Rite  to  enter  the  Basilian  Order, 
laboured  energetically  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of 
reform  among  the  monks;  was  ordained,  29  August, 
1892;  accepted  the  episcopal  dignity  only  on  the 
formal  order  of  I.*o  XIII ;  ckH-ted  lo  tne  8e«*,  19  Jtme, 
180B;  promoted  to  the  Archdiociose  of  Lemberg,  17 
DeeemDM',  1900.  (4)  Mgr.  Gmgorius  Chomysayn, 
b.  on  24  March,  1867-8,  elected,  19  April,  1904,  and 
Still  ^mining  the  diocese. 

A.  A.  MacEnuiaK. 

Stanley  Tails,  Vic^RiATK  Apostolicok,  in  the  Bel- 
gian Congo.  It  la  hounded  on  the  east  b\  t  hi'  meridian 
30°  E.  long.;  on  the  south  by  a  line  rurming  from 
the  extreme  point  of  Lake  AIIktI  Edwani  to  the  r<m- 
fluence  of  the  Eh'la  and  the  Coiii,'o.  at\d  thr  nee  to 
Bena>Kamba  on  the  Lomani;  on  the  west,  by  the 
right  bmk  of  the  Lamani  tn  its  junetion  wHh  the 


Congo,  and  the  Congo  to  the  watershed  of  the  JUm- 
biri;  on  the  north  by  this  same  watershed  of  the  Iliro- 
biri  and  the  Congo  and  then  the  watershed  of  the 
Welle  and  the  Arwimi  as  far  as  the  meridiaa  30°  E. 
ioriK.  The  vieariate  has  an  area  of  about  90,000 

.s<|uarc  miles. 

The  n^iti-sion  of  .Stanley  FalLi  wa.s  establiijhed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1S97.  The  pioneer 
missionaries, setting  out  from  .\ntwerp  on  6  July,  1897, 
settled  definitively  on  Christmas  Dav  following  at  a 
spot  on  the  right  Lank  of  the  River  Congo  four  miles 
below  Stanleyville,  and  gave  to  their  first  foundation, 
an  orphanage,  the  name  of  St.  (lahriel.  The  mission 
at  that  time  formed  part  of  the  Vicariate  of  **^'gm" 
Congo.  Their  work  wis  rapidly  crowned  with  8ue> 
cess  and  the  miaeion  on  3  August,  1904,  was  erected 
into  a  prefecture  Apostolic,  and  on  10  March,  1908, 
wa-s  m.ade  a  vicariate  Apostoh'e.  In  1901  the  Fran- 
citicau  Missionary  J^isl-crs  of  Mary  came  to  iu^-ii.-^t  the 
Fathers  of  the  "Sacred  Heart  an<i  ."ettled  at  St. 
Gabriel,  taking  charge  of  a  girls'  orphanaxe,  a  sehool, 
and  a  di.'^pensary ;  sinre  then  they  ha\e  p:i\'en  their 
serviees  lo  the  vietims  of  ^leejuiic-sickness  iu  the 
quar.antinc  station  between  the  mis.-^iun  and  Stanley- 
ville. Four  years  later  another  band  of  the  same 
Sif-ters  arrived  to  take  care  of  the  hospital  founded 
by  the  "Compagnie  du  Chcmin  de  Fcrdes  Grands 
Laos",  at  Stanley\ille,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river; 
they  are  about  to  establish  (October,  1911)  a  house 
at  Basoko  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arwimi.  This  year 
(1911)  the  Little  Brothsn  of  Mary  are  coming  to 
Stanleyvflle  to  take  care  of  the  8tate  sdiool. 

The  mission  has  ten  centres:  St.  Gafarielj  Stan!ny- 
viUe,  riEbt  bank;  Stanlc>'\'ille,  left  hank  and  railway; 
Lokandu;  Lileke;  Basoko;  Ban:dya;  Avakubi;  Beoi. 
Each  centre  spreads  out  ami  eslablishcs  secondary 
posts,  with  a  chapel,  dwelling-house  for  the  missionary 
on  his  rounds,  and  house  for  the  catechist;  and  posts 
of  third  rank,  whieh  have  a  catechist,  but  no  cnajiel 
or  bouse  for  the  iiiiiwionary.  Each  cpntre  ha-s  its 
primary  echw)!,  and  St.  Gabriel  has  a  selujol  for  I'attj- 
chists.  Most  of  the  natives  an»  feti.-,hist.>  or  Muham- 
niedan.s;  the  ehief  lancuage  spoken  Ls  Ki.shwali,  but 
there  are  twentv-five  olhern.  The  present  superior  is 
Mjjr.  dabrielle-Y^mile  Grison.  titular  Bishop  of  SaKa- 
lassus,  who  resides  at  St-Gabriel-ld»-Fall»,  near  Stan- 
leyville. The  latest  annual  religious  statistics  (Iti  l (J 
li)  are:  baptisms,  1839;  oonfirmatioos,  1104;  paschal 
flooununions,  5191;  Christians,  7172;  cateehumens, 
10,764;  there  are  ^ppsodmatdy  IfiO  posts  off  seoond  or 
third  rank.  The  statbtfes  of  1909  as  i^ven  in  Bat^ 
tand ier, "  Annuairc  pon tificale  " ,  are :  Christ ians,  5969; 
cat<»chumen8, 7113;  religious  (men), 29,  of  whom  23  are 
priests  and  tj  lay  brothers;  ehun  his,  !);  ('ha[iels,  25; 
schools,  9;  oiphanages,  4;  buMoiiaLs,  3;  nuiis,  11. 

.Stakut,  n*  Ctaw*  QLoBdoB,  ISM) ;  Iwoi,  In  OmM  AMia 
(Lomton.  VBDtti',  Jonrnttm,  Otmgt  Qiim/tm  aitrf  SU  Cots*  (toe- 
doa,  1008).  _  _ 

Oabwbi.  GniaoN. 

Btansel,  V.m.kntin,  a.stronomcr,  b.  at  Olmiitz, 
Moravia,  lfi21;  d.  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  18  Dee  .  170.5. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  1  Get  ,  1(V;?7,  and 
taught  rhetoric  and  mathematics  at  Olmiitz  and 
Prague.  After  his  onliiiation  he  was,  at  his  own  Pe^ 
quest,  appointed  to  work  on  the  Jesuit  mission  in 
India,  and  went  to  PorttiRal  to  await  an  opportunity 
of  taking  ship  for  his  destinatkm.  Meantime,  he 
Tnetiired  on  astronomy  with  considerable  suceeoi  at 
the  collene  of  Evora.  While  there,  in  order  to  OOIH 
form  to  the  languaKc  of  the  country,  he  changed  ids 
jiame  to  the  form  " F..st;iisc4!l",  in  wliich  form  it  aiH 
p<'arson  the  title  [>ai;es<if  infwt  of  his  f»ublished  works. 
t)bstacles  having  arisen  whirh  ]ire\  i-uied  his  Koin|t  to 
India,  he  was  -cut  In  Tka/.il.  and  was  uttarhed  to  the 
.lesiiit  College  and  Seininiirv  nf  San  S;dvador  (Bahia), 
where  he  filled  the  post  of  professsor  of  moral  tbeolonr, 
and  later  on  that  of  saperior.  At  ths  same  tune  he 
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continue*!  hifl  astronomical  iRboura,  and  made  vx- 
ten^ive  ob«ervations,  particularly  on  comets,  the  re- 
Bult8  of  which  he  eent  to  Euroj^r  for  pnhlii  ntion. 
Hia  chief  works  ar«:  "Dioptra  p<'o<i('ticii"  i  l'ra^ip, 
ItyTi'Z  or  "Proposition®'  ,>ifk-nf)£raphic:r,  sive 

de  luna"  (OlmutlS,  1655);  "Orbo  Affonsino,  honj- 
Bcopio  universal"  (Evora,  IfioSi;  "Mcnurius  hra- 
aUcUB,  sivc  dc  Cmli  et  8oli  brasiUensis  ceconomia": 
"Zodiacus  Divini  Doloris,  mve  Orationes  XII '' 
(Eviai%  1675),  "Legatua  oranicus  ex  oriie  novo  in 
vrtflrum,  h.  e.  ObacvvatioDea  Americans  oometarum 
heim,  voaaetifUm  et  in  Europam  oumb"  (Prague, 
1668):  "UmunhiliK  eoolMtis  peresriiuiB"  (Qhmi, 
168S). 

SommmwBK,  BtU,  4lv  la  C.  4t  X,  VII  (Bnuaeki,  ISOfl). 

Edward  C.  rnnxips. 

Staayhurat,  RicnAiin,  Catholic  controversialist, 
historian,  and  tic vot  tonal  HTitcr,  b.  at  Dublin,  1547; 
d.  at  Brussels,  1618.  He  waa  the  aon  of  James 
StunyLurst,  speaker  of  the  Iiidh  HouM  ^  Commons 
and  a  leadmg  Dublin  PtotMtaait.  After  leaving  his 
Mhool  at  Wftterford  he  went  to  Unhrenity  College, 
Oxford,  beooniac  B.A.  in  15l]8»  and  then  «(iuiifld  Jaw 
in  LoMon.  At  Oxford  lie  had  met  Bl.  Edmund 
Campion,  and  he  accompanied  the  latter  on  his  visit 
to  Ireland,  helping  him  to  collect  material  for  his 
history  of  Ireland.  Hi'  hiiriself  wrote  the  'Dt-- 
seription  of  Ireland"  and  t)i(»  "Hi.«itory  of  In  land 
under  Hf'nr>'  \'IH",  both  publiplu^l  in  Ilolin.shcd'H 
"Chroniclcji ".  I.'i77.  In  isevej-al  ways  iiivsn  works 
eavf  offpnrc  t(»  Irish  Catholics.  In  1579  Stanyhurst's 
first  wife,  Janet  Bornewall,  died,  and  he  left  England 
for  Ihc  l^w  Countries,  wlu  ri'  he  became  a  Catholic. 
At  lA»yden  he  published  his  extraordinary  translation 
of  Virgil's  .Eneid  into  English  hexameters  (1582). 
Later  he  wrote  "  I>e  rebus  in  Hibcruia  gestis"  (1584) 
and  "De  VitaS.  Patririi"  (l.W).  In  iSiS  he  married 
Helen  Copley,  by  whom  he  had  two  eons,  both  after- 
wards Jesuits.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  years 
in  Spain  «b  adviser  to  the  Government  on  English 
affain.  On  the  death  of  hm  eeeond  wife,  in  1602,  he 
became  a  prieet  and  ma  appointed  diaplain  to  Arch- 
dttlce  Aibert,  abo  awstitig  the  English  Benedictine 
nuns  at  Brussels.  He  published  two  devotional 
works,  "Hebdoniada  Mariana"  (1609)  and  "llebdo- 
mada  Eucharist ica"  (1614).  His  last  work  was 
"Brevis  prifniniiif io  pro  futura  conei-rtationc  cum 
Jucoho  I'.-<ycrio",  in  wliicli  lie  replied  to  the  treatise 
of  Ilia  IVotctilitnt  uephew,  James  Uflshcr,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Wood,  oJ.  Bum.  Alhrmt  Oxainmnfji  (I/Midon,  1H13-20); 
8l  M PHON ,  Lift  of  iSdfnu mi  ^ *<i m jtioH  (ItOCHloD ,  18417} \  F^Oi0T| 
Rte>jrJ»  Eng.  Pr.n..  S.J.,  VII  (I>mcIoii.  l)«2):  WhiouT,  !%• 
t'ii»Arr  Mrmmrt  (London,  1880):  Laa  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biag^  ■•  v.; 
Arbek.  Intraluelim  10  fek  At|iniMt  «f  AMvAunC*  IV.  if  VvgU 
(JUmmUw.  lli»6). 

Bdwih  Bvatoir. 

Stanza,  an  Tialian  word  signifying  room ,  ctiamlw, 
apartment.  In  I  jiglish  the  term  is  cliiefly  ustd  for 
KapliacTs  celebrated  Sliiiizi  in  tlie  Vatican  I'alace, 
four  iii  number,  the  walls  of  which  were  frescoed  by 
Raphael  and  his  pupils.  The  iiainlmn-s  in  these 
chambers  by  Raphael's  own  hand  belong  to  the  mofX 
sublime  monuments  of  Italian  art,  and  rank  with 
Mif  ))plangel(>'s  ceiling  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
I-  or  a  de^  ription  of  the  paintinga  cooaolt  the  artiolea 
RAniAf:!.;  \  \tic\-s. 

fttapft  JoeePQ  Ambrosb,  theologira,  b.  at  Fliees 
in  the  vall^  of  the  Uitner  Inn  in  tbe  Tyrol,  Auatria, 
IS  Aunirt.  1786:  d.  at  BriJMa,  10  Jamianr,  1844.  He 
studied  at  Innabruclc,  and  obtained  toe  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology,  and  in  1821  became  professor 
of  nioral  theoIo|{y  at  the  lyceum  at  Innsbruck.  In 
1823  he  was  ma<lc  profcK^or  of  moral  the^iIoKy  ;ind 
pedagogy  at  the  semuiary  of  Brixen,  where  he  wtis  later 
a  eathedral  canon.  Hn  ehief  work  ia  "Theokgia 
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moralis  in  compendium  rcdacta"  (4  vols.,  Innsbruck, 
1827-30;  8th  ed,.  1846;  7th  ed.,  1855);  the  merits  of 
thi.s  work  cfitwi.st  m  it.s  strielly  orthodox  character, 
clear  and  pre<'ise  presentation,  and  practical  iiaeful- 
nees.  From  IS-'JO  it  oiricially  (iumJc  a  text-book 
for  all  s*eininaries  of  Austria.  Much  us<vi  .a.s  a  text- 
book also  wius  a  compendium  of  this  work;  "Epitome 
theologue  moralis  publicts  prselectionibus  aucommo- 
data"  12  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1832  ;  2nd  ed.,  1842  ;  3rd 
ed.  revised  by  J.  V.  Hofmauu  (volume  1)  and  Simon 
Aichncr  (volume  II),  1863^).  At  »  biter  date 
QtOfd  maae  a  free  German  revision,  wfaioh  dtOWed  tbe 
influenoe  of  Hirscher  "Die  chn»tllehe  MoraL  Ale 
Antwoti  auf  die  Fnffii  Waa  wir  Uum  mQasen,  um  in 
da*  Rdeh  Gottea  euuragAen"  (4  vols.,  Inittbruck, 
1841-42;  2nd  ed.  edited  after  Sii^pTa  death  by  J.  V. 
Hofmann  under  the  title:  "Die  christlichc  Sittcn- 
lehre"  (3  vols..  18-18-49)].  Besid<-s  thn»e  Stapf 
wrote:  "Erzi(  liungslehre  im  Geistc  dor  kalholischen 
Kirchc"  (Innsbruck,  1832;  4th  ed.,  1846  ;  5th  ed. 
edited  by  J.  \  .  liofraann,  ISJM);  "Expositio  CMUum 
re^ervatortiin  in  dioceei  Brixinensi (Mrixen,  ls:5ti); 
"Der  Id.  Viiicentiiif  von  P.iul,  darp<fitellt  in  seinein 
Lebcn  und  Wirken"  (anonymous,  2  vols.,  \  ienna, 
1K.37);  "Ribli.sche  (Jeschichte  des  Altea  und  Neucn 
Bundes  7.um  (lebrauche  der  Hauptechvlenindenk. k. 
OKterreichischen  Staaten"  (lS-10). 

WiMBACH.  BiographUehe*  L(r\l.,<n  i/t«  Kaiterthum*  OftUr- 
Ttith,  XXXVII  (Vieiuu.  1578),  144  aq.;  Ul-ktcb,  NomeiuiatoT, 
IU(aBded.).mi. 

FBtEORtCa  Lauchert. 

Staph^ns,  FuBDiucB,  theologian,  b.  at  Onap 
brfldc,  27  Aiw.,  1512:  d.  at  Ingoletadt,  5  Mareb, 
Hia  father,  LudeiEe  StaiK'llage,  was  an  official  of  the 

Bishop  of  Osnabnlck.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  he  came  under  the  care  of  an  uncle  at  Danzig, 
then  went  to  Lithtiania  and  studied  at  Craoow,  after 
which  he  studied  1heolo|Ty  and  philosophy  at  Padua. 
About  153t)  he  went  to  \\  ittenlji'rp.ol)taine<l  the  I>egroo 
of  magi»Ur  arimin  in  1541  and  at  Melaachthon's 
recommendation  became  a  tutor  in  th<-  family  of 
the  Count  of  El)en<tein.  In  1546  Duke  ,\lbert  of 
Prus.'^ia  a]ii>ointed  .■>tai)hyluH  ])rofef>sor  of  theology 
at  the  n<  w  I  ruversity  of  Kdnipbcrg,  whj<;h  the  duke 
had  founded  in  1544.  At  this  time  Staphylus  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  Luther's  opinions,  as  is 
shown  by  his  academic  disputation  upon  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  "  De  justincationis  articulo".  How- 
ever, at  bis  installation  as  profi^^^^jor  he  obtained  the 
aaaitranee  that  he  need  not  remain  if  tbe  duke  tolep* 
ated  eiTora  whidk  "mij^t  be  eontra^  to  the  Holy 
Scriplum  and  the  ffrSnUxm  ttpotMiem  H  eaUteliea 
eedesia  ctnMenmm".  This  shows  that  even  then 
he  regarded  with  suspicion  the  development  of  Prot- 
estantism. He  had  at  Kimigsberg  a  violent  theologi- 
cal dispute  with  \\  Hliatn  Gnapheun.  In  1547-48 
he  was  the  first  rn  tor  elected  hy  the  university, 
but  in  I.-jIS  he  resinned  liis  profe><.s<jrNhii),  l>ecause  he 
met  with  eiuiiitv,  and  wa.s  di.--saf islied  with  religious 
conditions  in  Prussia.  Still  he  c<mtinue<l  to  be 
one  of  the  councillors  of  the  duke.  In  1549  he  mai^ 
rie<l  at  Bn^lau  the  daui^teT  of  Jobn  HtM,  nrafomMr 

of  that  i)lace. 

Returning  to  KfinigBbcrg,  a  new  dispute  bnAeovt 
between  him  and  Osiondcr.  Tbe  dogmatic  dissen- 
mon,  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  everything  un- 
certain, drove  him  continually  more  and  more  to  the 
Catholic  idea  of  Tradition  and  to  the  demand  for  the 
authoritative  expontkm  of  the  Seriptiiraa  }^  tba 
Chareb.  He  expreased  flieae  Tieira  in  the  treotiae 
"Symxlus  sanctorum  patrum  antiquorum  contra 
nova  dogmata  Andrea;  Osiandri",  which  he  wrote 
at  Diiiizlj;  in  1552.  A  severe  illnes.s  Inustened  his 
conv  ersion,  which  took  place  at  Hreslau  al  tbe  end  of 
1.">"j2.  .\ftiT  this  he  tir-st  entercii  the  scrvici'  of  thp 
Bishop  of  Brcsiau,  for  whom  he  established  a  school 
at  Nwaaa.  In  165S  tbe  I^uperar  F«rdbiand  I  ap- 
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pointed  him  a  member  of  the  imperial  council.  At 
the  Disputation  of  Worms  in  l.V)?  he  oppooed,  as 
one  of  the  Cathohc  colUxiutors,  the  once  venerated 
Melanchthon.  In  his  "Theologije  Martini  Lutheri 
trinienibriii  epitome"  (1558)  he  Beverely  attacke<l  the 
lack  of  union  in  Prote«tanti8m,  the  worship  of  I.uther, 
and  religious  Bubjocti\'iHm.  The  treatlBc  ctille<i  forth 
a  number  of  anHwers.  In  1560  l>uko  Allx^rt  of  Htiva- 
ria,  at  the  request  of  Cani»iu3,  uppointe<i  Staphylus 

frofessor  of  theolofo'  at  the  Kavarian  University  of 
ngol8tA<lt  after  .Staphylus  had  received  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  The<)logy  and  Canon  Law  in  virtue  of 
a  pupal  dispensation,  as  he  was  marrie<t.  Aa  super- 
intendent (curator)  he  reformed  the  university. 
After  this  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Catholic 
restoration  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  He  tlrew  up 
several  opinions  on  reform  for  the  Council  of  Trent, 
as  the  "Counsel  to  Pius  IV,  while  he  declinini  to  gu 
to  the  council  personally.  In  1.562  the  pojje  sent  him 
a  gift  of  one  hundred  gulden,  and  the  emperor  raised 
him  to  the  nobility.  His  learning  and  eloquence  arc 
frankly  acknowledged  by  his  Lutheran  fellow- 
cfJuntr^Tnan  Hermann  Hamelmann.  The  attempt 
ie  now  no  longer  made  to  trace  his  conversion  to 
mercenary  motives. 

8TAmTl.t'8.  In  cnHM  rriigirmu  tnarrim  edUi  libri  in  tinum 
tolumrn  dxof'li  (IngoUtwit,  ItilS):  TucilACKF.RT.  Urkunilmburh 
tvT  Htfiirtntitinnttirfrhirhtr  dr.n  llrrtngtunv  Prrutftn,  I  aud  HI 
(L<>ipux,  lt>UO),  {Hkaum;  Soitneb,  FriMnch  Utaph^ilu*  (Brc«lau, 
1904). 

Klemens  LOrrLEB. 

Stapleton,  Theobald,  b.  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  Inv 
land,  but  was  English  by  descent,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  Yorkshirti  StHnlctons.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  career,  except  that  he  was  a  priest  living 
in  Flanders,  and  that  in  1639  he  published  at  Brussels 
a  book  callo<l  "Catechismus  seu  doctrina  Christiana 
latino-hibernica",  which  was  the  first  book  in  which 
Irish  waH  printed  in  Roman  type.  His  object  in  pub- 
lishing it  was  to  promot«  the  u.se  of  Irish  in  religious 
literature,  and  to  further  this  object  he  added  to  the 
book  an  apiiendix  in  nineteen  sections  giving  direc- 
tions for  rcmling  Irish. 

Mekhan,  Ri»t  and  Fall  of  thr  Irith  Franeiican  iionasterie* 
(Dublin,  1870):  Moobz  id  Diet.  Nal.  Biog..  n.  v. 

Edwin  Bchton. 

Stapleton,  TnoMAS,  controversialist,  b.  at  Hen- 
field,  Sussex,  July,  1535;  d.  at  Louvain,  12  Oct.,  1.59S. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Ktaplctcm,  one  of  the 
Htapletons  of  Carlton,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Free  Sch<K)l,  Canterburj',  at  Winchester,  antl 
at  New  College,  Oxfortl,  where  he  became  a  fellow, 
IS  Jan.,  1553.  On  Elizabeth's  m-ccssion  he  left  Eng- 
land rather  than  conform  to  the  new  religion,  going 
first  to  Louvain,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  to  stu<ly 
theoloKy.  In  1563,  boinu  in  England,  he  W2is  sum- 
monedby  the  Anglican  bLshop  Bjirlow  to  repudiate 
the  pope  8  authority,  but  refused  and  was  deprived 
<rf  the  prebend  of  Woodhome  in  Cliichestcr  Cathnlral, 
conferrc«l  on  him  in  lo.W.  He  then  retired  to  louvain 
with  his  father  and  other  relatives.  In  LVvS  ho  j<>ine«l 
Allen  at  Douai  and  took  a  great  part  in  founding  the 
Enghsh  C()llegc  there,  both  by  lecturing  and  by  devot- 
ing to  its  support  his  salary  as  lecturer  in  theology  at 
Anchin  College. 

His  talents  were  so  remarkable  that  he  was  soon 
appointed  public  professor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of 
St.  Amatus;  and  together  with  Allen  he  complet^xl 
the  degree  of  D.D.  on  10  July,  1571.  In  15H4  he 
resigntid  these  preferments  to  enter  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  but  did  not  complete  his  novitiate,  and  returned 
to  Uiouai.  Philip  II  appointeid  him  professor  of 
Scripture  at  Louvain  in  1590,  to  which  office  a  canonry 
in  St.  Peter's  CJhurrh  was  annexwl;  and  soon  lifter  he 
was  made  dean  of  Hilverenbeeck  in  the  Dioce,seof  Bois- 
l<vDuc.  Tlie  emoluments  (if  these  ofTioes  were  all 
qtent  in  relieving  necessitous  Engliah  Catholics.  Mean- 


while his  fame  as  a  theologian  had  sprea<l  to  Rome  and 
Pope  Clement  VIII  thought  so  much  of  his  thmlogical 
writings  that  he  causcul  them  to  be  resid  aloud  at  his 
table.  Twice  he  invited  Stapleton  to  Rome  in  vain, 
but  his  offer  to  make  him  prothonotarj'  Apostohc  in 
.January,  1597,  was  at;<!epted.  It  was  generally  l>e- 
lieveti  that  he  wouhl  be  creat(xl  cunlinal,  a  suggestion 
which  was  disjii>prove<l  of  by  Father  .\gazzari,  S.  J., 
nnrtor  of  the  English  College,  and  r>bstiicles  were  put 
in  the  way  of  his  journey  to  Rome  (Eley,  "Certaine 
Briefe  Notes",  p. 


254).  He  accord 
ingly  remained  at 
Louvain  till  his 
dejith  in  the  follow- 
iiig  year.  He  left 
his  Ixwks  and  man- 
uscripts (now  lost) 
to  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Douai.  An 
original  painting  of 
Stapleton  is  pn-- 
served  at  Do\iai 
Abl>ey,  Woolhamp- 
ton.  I'jngland. 

Ilis  first  works 
were  translations: 
Yen.  Bc<le'«  "His- 
torv  of  the  Church 
in  England"  (Ant- 
werp, 1556),  the 
"Apology  of  Sta- 
phvlus  (Antwerp, 
1565),  and  Ho.sius  on  "The  Expreese  Word  of  God" 
(1.567).  His  original  works  were  very  numerous:  "A 
Fortress  of  the  Faith"  (Antwerp);  "A  Return  of 
Untruths"  (Antwerp,  1.5()6);  "A  Counterblast  to  M. 
Home's  vain  blast "  (I»uvain,  1567);  "Orationes  fu- 
nebres"  (Antweqi,  1577);  "Principiorum  fidei  doctri- 
nalium  deuionst ratio"  (Paris,  157S);  "Speculum  pra- 
vitatls  hseretica;"  (Douai,  1.5S0);  "De  universa 
just ificationis doctrina"  (Paris,  1.582);  "TresThomffi" 
(Douai,  1588);  "  Promptuarium  morale"  in  two  parts 
(.\ntwerp,  1591,  1592);  "Promptuarium  Cathohcum 
in  Evangclia  Dominicalia"  (C>)logne,  1592);  "Promp- 
tuarium Catholicum  in  Evangelia  Ferialia"  (Cologne, 
1594)  and  "Promptuarium  Catholicum  in  Evangelia 
Festorum"  (Cologne,  1592);  "Relectio  scholastica" 
(.\ntwerp,  1.592);  " Authoritatis  Ecclesiastics  circa 
S.  Scripturanun  approbationem  defcnsio"  (Antwerp, 
1592);  "AiKjlogia  pro  regc  PhilipiM)  11"  (ConstAUoe, 
1.592),  published  under  the  punning  [xwudonym  of 
Didymus  Veridicus  Henfililjuius,  i.  e.  Thomas  the 
Stable-tonwl  [truth-Mpeaking]  llenfieldite.  "Antidola 
Evangelica",  ".\ntidot4i  A|K)stolica  contni  nostri 
Temjxjris  Hierescs"  (Ixjth  at  Antwerp,  1.595);  "Anti- 
dota  .\pt).stolica  in  Epistolam  Pauli  iwl  Rouianos" 
(Antwerp,  1595);  "Triplicatio  inchoata"  (.Vntwcrp, 
1590);  ".Antidota  Aiwjstolica  in  duas  Eplstolas  atl 
Corinthias"  (.\ntwern  1 59S) ;  "Orationes  catechet ica?" 
(Antwcri),  1.598);  "Vere  a4lmiran(la,  »v\\  do  Magni- 
tudine  Romanse  Ecck-siie"  (/Vntwern,  1.599);  "Ora- 
tiones aca<lemica?  nii-scoUanejc"  (Antwerp,  1(502); 
"Oratio  acaclemica"  (Mainz,  1(508).  All  his  works 
were  republishwl  in  four  folio  volumes  in  Paris  in 
162U,  with  an  autiibiogniphy  of  the  author  in  Latin 
verse  and  Henry  Holland's  "  Vita  Tliomje  Staplctoni ". 

II0LI.ANO,  riti  Thoma  Staplrtoni,  prefixed  tu  tlip  Opfra  Omnia, 
(Pttrii«,  1020);  PiTTx,  /)<•  itluftrihm  Angliir  »criptorilms  (Pariii, 
ifilO):  DoDD,  Churrh  //ix<i»rj/.  II  ( Bruiwrlii  terr  Wolvprhnriipton, 
17H"J— 12);  Zxii/y'*  LUrrdnru  (I^nrlon.  1H12).  with  <'neri»vr<l  por- 
trait; CoopEB.  in  Ihrl.  .Vrj/.  Hi'JU.,  n.  v.;  (iillow,  HHil.  Did.  Eng. 
Calh.,  B.  v.:  Douau  Dinrirt  (l/ijndnn,  187S);  Ldttrt  and  Mem- 
oriiiU  of  Cardiniil  AUm  (f/ondon.  ltW2t;  Ki.et.  Crrlainr  firirft 
NMtn  fPnriii.  I0O3);  Duthii-mbI'L,  /JiW.  Duuiiitiennr  (Douai, 
lS;t.V-;;H);  Molani  h,  Ui'toirr  ,U  l^mfiin  (Rrii-.«  |K.  1S«I);  Fob- 
TBB,  Aliimni  Oittnirnum  (Oxford,  18'Jl);  Jl  Wood,  Athena  Oioni- 
tnMtn  (LuodoD,  1813-20). 

Edwin  Bdbton. 
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SterowoUki,  Simon,  b.  at  Starn  Wola,  near  Cra- 
cow, 1585;  d.  at  Cracow,  1656;  studied  at  I^uvoin,  but 
took  hia  dt-grocs  in  the  University  of  Cr:icow.  aficr 
which  hp  travelled  in  variouis  countrieM  of  ^V<•^tlTn 
EuPJiM".  Kctuniing,  he  taught  philwophy  iii  the  I  ni- 
veraity  of  ( !ni<'<)»  ,  and  then  became  eecretary  to  Cliotl- 
kiewicx,  whoin  he  iicLijiupatiR'<l  on  his  expedition  to 
Chocini.  Vvr  years  he  was  a  tutor  to  younp;  noblcs- 
men,  und  ugiiin  went  over  Europe  in  this  caparity 
with  the  Hetman  Koniecpolski's  Bon.  In  1639  he 
was  orduned  priest,  and  subscauently  became  a  canon 
in  Cracow.  During  the  .Swedish  siege  (1655)  he  ad- 
tatDist«rvd  the  diocese  for  Bishop  G^bicki,  and  it 
beoame  hu  duty  to  show  the  catheural  to  the  Swedish 
Idng.  When  he  pointed  to  the  tomb  of  Lokktck  who, 
he  Biud,  thrioe  an  exile,  k»d  nrtwued  tlirioe,  ChMtai 
Gustavus  remarked  that  "John  Cuonnr  mnild  never 
return".  "ScnniK-^inii'  Rex",  he  replied,  "fortuna 
variabilis,  D«ilh  immutahilis."  He  died  some  months 
later,  before  John  Casiinir's  tnuni])h:iiit  return. 

Siarowolski  wrote  most  abundaiitly  iuid  on  every 
}>o?*iblc  f<ubje<  t — lii.-tory,  geography,  law,  strategy, 
thoolo^ty,  ami  iwUtics.  His  provmee  also  embraced 
hf<Tt»f are,  for  his  "Srriptoruin  I'oloniconun  Hccu- 
tf)ntaij"  is  a  short  biography  of  1'i)Uh)i  HUtliors.  with 
the  titles  of  their  worKS.  Tliis  he  \vn)te  <i\innK  his 
travels  abroad,  where  he  publislied  it  in  Latin,  to 
instruct  foreigners  in  Polish  matters.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  books  in  Polish,  chiefly  of  a  moral  chai^ 
acter,  and  OUUiy  ibeological  treatises;  also  two  ooUec- 
tioot  of  BBmoBB  entitled:  "The  Lord's  Saoctuaiy" 
and  "TlMAik  of  the  Testament".  Bis  chief  pofitieel 
worics  are:  an  cxhortattott  to  put  down  the Tataie; 
*"rhe  True  Knight";  and  three  works  intended  to 
form  Polish  morals,  with  different  titles,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  elaboration.  Last,  and  shortly  before 
his  death,  appe:ire<l  his  f.-unous  though  short  "1. anient 
of  the  dying  Mother,  Polaiul.  o\-cr  lier  undutiful  stms"; 
from  Skarga's  days  to  those  of  Mickiewicz,  nn  e<iually 
lofty  exprfjuaion  of  patriotism  apj>eimxi.  Sturowolski 
wrtite  iDore  tiiuti  sixty  })Ooks;  but  those  mentioned  suf- 
fice to  give  at;  itlejL  of  the  extent  of  his  leHming.  in- 
telligence, asaduiiy.  iind  zeal  for  his  e<niiitry's  welfare. 
In  the  oommonwealthj  tottering  t.u  ile  fall,  hi'  was  one 
of  the  most  public-spiritod  men;  poHsibly  there  was 
not  aeio^e  evil  in  Poland  which  he  did  not  denounce. 
iUul  thus,  though  no  genius,  he  is  most  worthv  of 
leipeoti  Mid  is  the  principal  Utoraiy  figure  of  tboee 
timee.  Asawriter,perha|isonaoooimtoihisnumeroi» 
works,  he  ie  nitiier  wy  correct  nor  venr  briUiant;  yet 
at  times  (as  in  the  Lament),  under  the  luflaenee  of  nb 
indiKnati<m,  he  rises  to  heights  of  thrilling  eloquence. 
As  a  political  writer,  he  poeseascs  the  quality  of^  sound 
common  sense,  and  not  unfretim  ntly  sucereiL><  in  jioint- 
ing  out  the  right  means  of  .saving  the  Stiite.  On  tlio 
whole,  he  is  somewhat  more  of  a  moralist  tlian  of  ti 
poiitieinn;  at  all  events,  in  his  writings,  the  reform 
of  morals  takes  up  a  bigBT  plaoe  than  the  Temneration 
of  the  common  wealth. 

TraiKSKi,  Si/mort  StarnyBoUki  (Wnrenw.  1S74);  WrrMmowum, 
Simonu  SUtrowoUkii  Slmdiut  operum  (Wanaw,  IHM) ;  BbCck- 
MOT,  OiA.  Ar  ptlmiaekm  himttmr  a<ii|iiria,  1001). 

B.  Takkowbki. 

StaiTf  EuZA  Allrn,  b.  at  Deerfield.  Massa- 
chusetts, 29  .\ug.,  1834;  d.  at  Durand,  Illinois,  SSept., 
I90L  Site  was  educated  at  her  fatlier'.s  home.  On 
her  tathw**  side  ahe  waa  deaoeoded  from  Dr.  Com- 
fort StfldT  of  Aflhford,  Goanty  Kent.  England, 
who  settliMl  at  Cambriilge,  Mii8Bacbu8ett.<«,  in  l(l.'i3, 
and,  on  her  mother's  sine,  from  the  "Allans  of  the 
Bars",  who  came  from  Clu-linsford,  Rxm'x,  Etii:- 
land.  She  inherited  the  love  of  literature  from 
her  parents,  and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  went 
to  Huston,  where  she  finished  her  studi'W  in  1H45. 
In  Hostnn  she  opene*l  a  studio,  but,  (he  elini.ale 
proving  unfavourable  to  her  health,  she  moved  to 
Bfooli^,  thence  to  Philadelphia.  She  finally 


cepted  a  po.sition  lui  teacher  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
planter  at  Natchez,  Mississippi.  In  ls,>i  nhe  pp- 
turned  to  HriMiklyn  ii-s  l4'aelii'r  of  drawing  in  a 
boarding  -  seh<K)l.  In  1S4S  she  returtie(l  to  I'hihi- 
tlelpliia.  It  Wits  during  this  \i.sit  to  her  kinsfolk  shfl 
met  the  Rt.  Rev.  KraiiCifl  Patrick  Keru-itk.  aftenvard 
Arehbishop  of  Baltimore.  It  was  from  thi.-^  saintly 
and  learned  churchman  that  the  germs  of  faith  al« 
ready  in  her  heart  received  their  first  acti\ntie8.  Aft€r 
an  incessant  stru^e  of  nine  years  she  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Boston  by  Bishop 
Fitzpatriek  on  23  December,  1854,  and  made  her  first 
Coiiuuutuun  on  the  following  Christmas  morning  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Siaten  of  Charity.  In  18fi6  Mies 
Starr  entered  upon  a  hiier  fidd  of  bboitr.  In  Chi- 
cago she  found  her  life  work.  She  laboured  wHh  her 
pen,  and  with  the  pencil  illustrated  herbooki.  She 
lectured  throughout  the  TnitiNl  States,  and  in  the 
auditorium  uf  h<>r  home  annually  gave  a  course  of  ten 
lectures  upon  art  and  li'i  rature. 

Her  punlished  works  are:  "Song?*  of  a  lifetime"; 
"Patron  Saints";  "  Pilgrims  and  Shrines";  "Isabella 
of  C:»stile";  "What  we  wt  ";  "Ode  to  Christopher 
Oilumbua":  "Christmas-tide";  "Christian  art  in  our 
own  age  " ;  "  The  Seven  1  )olo  urs  of  the  V  irgm  M  arv  " ; 
"Literature  of  Christian  Art";  "The  Three  Key.s  to 
the  Camera  dclla  St^atura  in  the  Vatican";  ",\rt 
in  the  Chicago  Churches",  published  in  the  "New 
World  ";  "  Woman's  work  m  Art";  and  "The  Three 
Aldwo^ls  and  the  Guardian  Angels  in  Art".  In 
recognition  of  this  last  work  Leo  XIII  sent  to  her 
a  beautiful  medallion.  She  was  the  fint  woman 
to  receive  the  Lietare  Medal,  which  was  conferred 
on  her  in  1865  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana. 

Clahkb.  Elita  AiUn  Utarr,  I'o*i,  Artist  and  Teacher  o/Cktittlam 
Art  in  Cdtlh.  WtrU.  LXVI  (Nmr  York.  IWn.  a6«<e0:  Mnuuu, 

JjooB  J.  McGovnuf . 

State  and  Church.  -The  Church  and  the  State 
arc  both  perfect  sorieti«^.  that  is  to  say,  eaeh  es.ven- 
tially  aiming  at  a  common  giMxl  eoitunensurate  with 
the  need  of  mankind  at  large  and  ultimate  in  a 
generic  kind  of  life,  and  each  juridically  competent 
to  proN-ide  all  the  necessary  and  sufficient  me^ans 
thereto.  The  State  is  ethically  demonstrated  to 
be  aueh,  and  the  Church  has  a  like  demonstration 
from  tlie  theology  of  Christian  Revdaticm.  By 
reason  of  eoerirteaee  on  the  eartht  oommuBity  of 
aubjccts.  and  a  need  in  common  of  some  of  <lie  eame 
means  of  activitv,  it  ia  inevitable  that  they  ehould 
have  mutual  relationa  in  the  juridical  order.  To 
d(  elare  th(?8e  relations  in  hri(  f  from  an  ethieal  vii  w- 
jioint,  which  is  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state:  I.  The  hiu-^is  of  their 
respective  rights;  II.  The  ranpe  of  their  n^pwtive 
jurisdictions;  III.  Their  mutual  corporate  relation; 
IV.  Thf  union  of  Church  and  State;  V.  Counter 
theories. 

I.  Thb  Basis  op  Ri<iHTS. — All  rights  and  duties 
on  earth  come  ultimately  from  God  through  the 
Divine  Law,  either  natural  or  positive.  The  cbar- 
actcar  of  our  natural  rights  and  duties  is  determined 
by  the  puipoee  to  which  the  Creator  shaped  the  natura 
of  man,  and  natural  knowledge  of  them  is  aoquiredl 
by  human  reanon  from  the  aptitudes*  tendeneiee, 
and  needs  of  nature.  Duties  aiid  rii^ite  descending 
fn>m  pcK^itive  Divine  T-aw  are  determined  by  some 
additional  pur|>os«'  of  God,  over  and  ab<»ve  the  exi- 
gciirirs  rif  human  nanire,  and  .are  to  !«•  learnefj  only 
from  L>ivine  I{e\-i  lat ion.  either  in  its  e\])lieit  declara- 
tioti  or  ils  rational  content  M.an  has  one  ultim.ate 
purposi'  of  cvisti'iice.  eternal  hap[)iness  in  a  future 
life,  Init  a  twofold  proximate  pur[>osc.  one  t<i  earn  his 


title  to  eternal  happiness,  the  other  to  attaui  to  a 
 of  tenqNMal  happincen  emwiiileiit  with  th* 
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prior  prcMdinate  pnvpiMB.  The  State  ib  a  natural 
iMtitution,  whoae  pomn,  thenfora,  ooow  from  the 
natural  mr  and  an  datnninad  by  the  dianetar  of 
thm  naiMtal  iHiiimiiii  of  Staita  wiit  iriiatevw  Umi* 
taitiloo  God  has,  because  of  qiiatifloatioiu  in  the  last 
end  of  man,  ordained  in  the  Divine  Positive  Law, 
The  Chiirch  is  a  positive  institution  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  whose  powers,  thcreforr.  iire  derived 
from  the  Divine  Positive  Law  iiii'i  arc  (i<'tcrtnined 
by  the  nature  of  the  pur|x>8e  He  h:Ls  ;i.-s.si^iii  li  to  it, 
p/iM  what<*ver  furthiT  concession  Ho  has  made  to 
[uciHtate  tho  acrdinplishnient  of  that  purpose.  In 
any  oonHlderation  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  Stale  the  above  projjowitions  are  fundamental. 

The  goal  of  the  State  is  the  temporal  happiness  of 
man,  and  its  proxunate  purpose  tne  preeervation  of 
extornal  juridical  order  and  the  provision  of  a  reason- 
able abundance  of  nietins  of  human  development  in 
the  intereete  of  its  mtizens  and  tbeir  poeterity.  Man 
hiineelf ,  hoiraver,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  further  goal 
of  perfeet  happine^n  to  be  realized  only  after  death* 
and  eonnqiiently  a  proximate  purpose  to  earn  in  tlui 
life  his  title  to  the  same.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  latter 
purpose,  Rpcaking  in  the  abstract,  he  had  a  natural 
ri^ht  to  constitute  a  bocIivI  'ir^aiii^atinn  t.aking  over 
the  worship  of  Go<l  as  a  cluirRo  ]HTuli;i.rly  its  own. 
In  the  concrete,  however,  i.  c.  a.s  a  matter  nf  fact, 
God  by  positive  law  hiws  vacated  tins  luitural  right 
and  establi.shed  a  universal  .'soricty  ithe  Church  i  for 
Divine  worship  and  the  securinR  of  perfect  hapj)inc.'^s 
in  the  hereafter.  God,  furthermore,  has  appointed 
for  man  a  destiny  which  cannot  be  attained  by  mere 
natund  means,  and  consequently  God  has  conceded 
to  man  additional  means  commensurate  with  this 
uhimatopiuipoae^  putting  these  means  at  the  disposal 
of  man  through  the  ministration  of  the  Church. 
Finally,  He  has  detemained  the  form  of  external 
pubiie  womh^  to  be  rendered,  centring  it  about  a 
•aeriflee,  fha  dBeaegr  of  whieh  is  from  itself,  bemg, 
as  it  is.  a  repetition  of  the  flacrifioe  of  Calvary.  The 

Eal,  then,  of  the  Church  is  the  perfect  supernatural 
ppineas  of  man;  its  proximate  purpose,  to  safe- 
guard the  internal  morm  order  of  right  and  wrong; 
and  its  external  manifestation,  to  care  for  Divine 
worship  and  minister  to  man  the  supernatural  mean.'t 
of  grace.  The  State,  then,  exist*  to  help  man  to 
temporal  happiness,  the  Church,  to  eternal.  Of 
these  two  puqx).sc.s  the  latter  is  more  ultimate,  man'.s 
greater  (pod,  while  the  former  is  not  neceswarj'  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  latter.  The  dominating  proxi- 
mate purpose  of  man  must  be  to  earn  his  title  to 
eternal  salvation:  for  that,  if  needs  be,  be  must 
rationally  sacrifice  his  temporal  happiness.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Church  is 
U^har  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  and  of 
npbteooa  hnman  endeavour  than  that  of  the  Stote. 
aenoa,  in  eeee  of  direct  collision  of  the  two,  Qod'a 
wOl  Mid  man's  need  require  that  the  guardian  of  the 
lower  purpose  should  yield.  Likewise  the  arf^ument 
for  the  exten.'^ion  of  the  powers  of  the  higher  society 
in  a  measure  into  the  domain  (jf  tlie  lower  will  not 
hold  for  such  extension  from  the  lower  into  the 
higher. 

II.  The  Range  ok  Ji  Risoinrios. — As  there  are 
many  distinct  States  of  equal  natural  right  the  sub- 
jects of  each  are  restricted  in  number,  and  its  govern- 
ment of  them  is  practically  confined  within  the 
Kmito  of  its  own  territory.  Within  this  territory  it 
has  fun  power  to  govern  them,  defining  their  righte 
and  in  some  eases  restricting  the  exercise  (tf  these 
njghts,  confenin^  pureljr  crvu  lAfS^  and  hnposing 
emi  duiiee,  holding  ita  cititens  to  a  proper  condition 
of  puMie  morality,  owning  property  and  qualifying 
private  ownerBhip  of  the  same — all  within  the  exigen" 
eies  of  the  civic  purpose  of  preserving  external  juridi- 
cal order  ami  nromoting  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens, 
and  over  all  bound  by  the  enactment  of  the  Divine 


Law,  both  natunl  and  ixMsitive.  In  a  word,  the 
State  oontiola  ite  own  sub|eet8,  in  the  pursuit  of  ito 
own  natural  and,  in  all  thmgB  wliera  a  higher  right 
does  not  astop  it  A  hUMriigM  will  be  a 
existent  because  of  an  ulterior  or  a  more  wentiel 
destiny  of  man  than  tho  purpose  which  civil  societv 
pursues  for  him.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  prea^ 
the  Gospel  everywhere,  willing  or  nilling  an^'  state 
authority,  and  m  to  .secure  the  rights  df  it.-i  members 
among  the  subjects  of  any  civil  jxtlity  whatever. 
The  Church  has  the  right  In  govern  her  subjects, 
wherever  found,  declaring  for  tin  ni  moral  right  ana 
wrong,  restricting  any  such  us<>  of  t  heir  rights  as  niiglit 
jeopardize  their  eternal  welfarr,  c  Diiferring  purely  ec- 
clesiastical right.s,  acquiring  and  holding  property  her- 
self, and  empowering  her  subordinate  associations  to  do 
the  same— all  within  the  limits  of  the  reguirements  of 
her  t  ni)le  purpoee,  as  laid  down  bv  the  Divine  Positive 
Law,  of  preserving  the  internal  order  of  faith  and 
morals  and  its  ezfeemal  manifestetion,  of  providing 
ad^oato  nieoiis  of  sanctification  for  her  memben. 
and  of  earing  for  Divine  worship,  and  over  all  bound 
by  the  eternal  principles  of  integrity  and  justiee 
declared  in  tho  natural  and  positive  Law  of  God. 

In  all  purely  temporal  subject-matter,  so  long  as  it 
remtiins  .such,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  ite 
own  subjects  stands  not  only  supreme,  but,  as  far  as 
the  Church  is  coneerne*!,  alone.  Purely  temporal 
matter  is  that  which  has  a  neces.sary  relation  of  help 
or  hindrance  to  man's  temporal  happiness,  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  civil  .society  or  the  State,  in  such  wise 
liKit  it  is  at  the  same  time  indifferent  in  itself  as  a 
help  or  hindrance  to  man's  eternal  happiness.  It 
is  of  two  kinds:  primarilv  it  includes  all  nurnan  acts 
so  related,  and  secondarily  persons  or  external  thin^ 
as  far  as  they  are  involved  in  such  acts.  In  all 
purely  spiritual  subject-matter,  so  long  as  it  remaioa 
such,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  her  ecclceiaa* 
ti«»l  subjecte  obtains  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
ilie  State;  nor  is  the  Churoh  therein  juridicalliydepenr 
dent  m  any  way  upon  the  State  fbr  the  excndw  of  ite 
legitimate  powers.  Purely  spiritual  subject-matter 
is  primarily  made  up  of  human  acts  necessarily  related 
as  help  or  hindrance  lu  m.an's  eternal  happiness,  the 
last  end  of  the  C'hurch,  and  at  the  same  time  indiff- 
erent in  themselves  as  a  heln  or  hindrance  to  man's 
t^'mjxtral  haijpine.s.f;  secondarily  it  extends  to  all 
tKTSons  and  external  obj(»cts  as  involved  in  fnc]\  acts. 
In  all  .subject-matter  not  purely  spiritual  nor  purely 
tenip<iral,  but  at  the  .sjinie  time  twtth  spiritual  and 
t<.'mix)ral  in  clxaracter,  both  jurisdictions  may  enter, 
and  so  entering  give  occasion  to  colUsion,  for  which 
there  must  be  a  principle  of  solution.  In  cai^e  of 
direct  contradiction,  making  it  impossible  for  both 
jurisdictionB  to  be  exercised,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chiutii  prevails,  and  that  of  the  State  is  excluded. 
The  rosson  of  this  is  obvious:  both  autboritaes  oome 
frooi  Qod  in  fdflnment  of  his  purposes  in  the  Ufa  of 
man:  He  cannot  contradict  Huneeif;  He  cannot  an- 
thorixe  contradictory  powers.  His  real  will  and  eon- 
cession  of  power  is  determined  by  the  higher  purpose 
of  His  Providence  ami  nmn's  need,  which  is  the 
eteriuil  happiness  of  man.  (he  ultimate  end  of  the 
Church.  In  view  of  this  end  God  concedes  to  her  the 
only  authority  that  can  exist  in  the  ca.se  in  point. 

In  a  cjuxe  where  ther«'  is  no  direct  wntrafliction. 
but  a  ptiKsibility  of  lx)th  jurisdictions  being  exercised 
wiUiout  hurt  to  the  higher,  though  neither  jurisdic- 
tion is  voided,  and  they  both  might,  absolutely 
speaking,  be  exercised  without  mutual  consultation, 
practicaliv  there  is  a  dear  opening  for  some  adjust- 
ment between  the  two.  since  both  jurisdictions  are 
interested  in  avoiding  friction.  Hiough  concordate 
were  not  devised  precisely  for  this  purpose,  they  have 
in  many  eases  Keen  used  for  such  adjustment  (see 
Concoroat).  Consistentlv  with  the  superiority  of 
essential  purpose  indicated  above,  the  judidal  OMrir 
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I  aa  to  when  a  question  does  or  does  not  involve 

r' ritual  matter,  either  purely  or  in  part,  rests  with 
Cbiirch.  ti  onnot  lie  with  the  State,  whone 
juriadictiun,  because  of  the  inferiority  of  it8  ultimnie 
eud  and  proximate  purpose,  has  not  such  judicial 
faculty  in  regard  to  toe  subjeet-matter  of  a  junadio- 
tbn  wbieh  ia  as  far  above  its  own  as  the  uliimate  end 
and  proximate  puipow  tlmof  is  above  that  of  the 
State.  In  analogous  fiuhion  every  higher  court  is 
alwiiv.s  judge  of  it^  own  jurisdiction  as  against  a  lower. 

All  iho  above  is  matter  of  principle,  arg^ied  out  as  a 
question  of  ol)joctive  ri^dit,  and  it  sii;  [  ;  ^  .s  that  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  ho  iiiinlicd  through  tho  respective 
SubjeetH  of  the.  sjimr-.  In  point  of  fact  the  auty  of 
submi.ssion  in  a  ritizon  of  a  State  to  the  higher  juri.^ 
diction  of  the  Churi'h  does  not  exist  where  the  citizen 
is  not  a  subject  of  the  Church,  for  over  such  the 
Church  claims  no  governing  power.  It  muy  also  \>i- 
by  accident  subjectively  obscured  in  one  who,  though 
in  point  of  right  the  Church's  subject,  in  good  faith 
fails,  through  an  erroneous  conscience,  to  recognize 
thw  fact,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Church's  right  and 
his  own  duty.  Tlie  subject  of  the  State  has  been 
made  fairly  clear  by  human  Uw  and  custom;  but  the 
frequdil  rebeUioD.  ooDtinued  throtigh  oenturio8»  of 
great  numben  of  the  CSiurefa's  subjects  has  confused 
m  tho  mind  of  the  non-Catholic  world  the  notion  of 
who  is  by  revealed  law  a  subject  of  the  Oiurch.  The 
juridical  subject  of  the  Church  is  every  human  being 
that  has  valnily  receive* i  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
This  birth  into  the  Church  by  baptism  is  analogous 
to  the  birth  within  the  it'rritory  of  a  Stat«  of  the  off 
spring  of  one  of  it.s  citiscns.  However,  this  new-born 
subject  of  the  State  can,  under  Certain  circumstances, 
renounce  his  allrgiance  to  his  native  State  and  be 
acccptetl  as  the  subject  of  another.  N'ot  so  one  horn 
into  the  Church  by  baptism:  for  baptisni  i.s  a  sacra- 
ment leaving  an  indelible  character  upon  the  soul, 
which  man  cannot  remove  and  so  escape  legitimate 
subjection.  Yet,  as  in  a  HtAte,  a  man  may  be  a  sub- 
ject without  full  rights  of  citiseni^hip;  ma^  even,  while 
lemainin^  a  subject,  lose  those  rights  by  bis  own  act  or 
that  of  his  parents;  so,  analogously,  not  every  subjeet 
of  the  Church  is  «  member  thereof,  and  once  a  mem- 
ber, he  may  lose  the  social  ri^ts  of  memberahip  in 
the  Church  without  cna.sing  to  be  its  subject.  For 
full  membership  in  the  Church,  besidoa  valid  baptism, 
one  mu.st  by  union  of  faith  ami  aUcgionoe  be  in  fellow- 
ehip  with  her,  and  not  Ix'  detmved  of  the  rights  of 
nieinher>hip  f)y  (>cclesiast  ical  censure.  Henci',  those 
validly  l)ai>lized  Christians  who  live  in  schism  or, 
whether  tiy  ri-:uson  of  apost:isy  or  of  iiutial  education, 
pnifes-s  !i  faith  dilTerent  frnm  that  uf  the  Church,  nr 
are  excornnniiiicaled  then-froni,  are  not  ineiuhers  of 
the  Church,  though  m  :\  inalter  of  objective  right  and 
duty  they  arc  still  her  subji  its.  In  practice  the 
Church,  while  retaining  her  right  o\  er  nil  subjects, 
does  not — except  in  some  few  matters  not  of  nuMBent 
hero  insist  upon  exercimng  her  jurisdiction  over  any 
but  her  members,  as  it  is  clear  that  she  cjmnot  expect 
obedienoe  from  those  Gbristiaas  who,  being  in  faitji  or 
govermnent  separated  from  her,  see  no  right  in  her  to 
command,  and  eonsequentty  reeoniise  no  duty  to 
obey.  Over  those  who  are  not  bapmed  she  claims  no 
rinht  to  govern,  though  she  has  the  indefea«il>le  right 
to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them  antl  to  endeavour  to 
win  them  over  to  become  members  of  T'lirisi's  Chuich 
and  so  citizens  of  her  ccclesiaj^tical  polity 

III.   MlTTU.M,  CORPORATF.    ItKI.ATlON    OF  Cui'mu 

ANDS'r.\TE. — Every  jwrfoet  soci(>ty  lou-'t  acknowledne 
the  rights  of  every  other  j)(Tfe<i  sor  iety;  must  render 
to  it  all  duties  consequent  ujKin  .lueh  rights;  niu.st 
respect  its  autonomy;  and  may  demand  the  recog- 
nition of  its  own  rights  and  the  fulfilment  of  obli- 
gKtions  ari-in>;  therefrom.  WTiether  one  may  also 
oominand  such  recognition  and  fulfilment  is  another 
questkn:  one  does  not  hrvohre  die  other;  thw|,form- 


stance,  the  United  States  may  demand  its  rights  of 
England,  but  cannot  command  England  to  acknowl- 
edge them,  as  the  United  States  has  no  authority  over 
England  or  any  other  nation.  Prescinding  from  this 
for  the  moment,  the  Church  must  respect  the  rights 
of  the  State  to  govern  its  Mibiects  in  all  purely  tem- 
poral matters,  and,  if  the  subjects  of  the  State  are 
laBBwiweubjeettof  the  ChiiniiL  must  hold  the  Utter 
to  the  fulfilment  of  thdr  dvil  duties  as  an  obligation 
in  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  in  principle,  as  a 
matter  of  objective  duty,  the  State  is  bound  to  rccog- 
nLse  the  juridical  rights  of  the  Church  ii.  ill  matters 
spiritual,  whether  purely  so  or  of  mixc^l  charact(>r,  aud 
its  judici.al  right  to  determine  the  character  of  mat- 
ters of  jurisdiction,  in  regard,  namely,  to  their  spirit- 
ual i|uality.  The  State,  furthermore,  is  hound  to 
render  <iue  wor^'hip  totiod,  as  follows  from  the  s.ame 
argurrK'iit  from  the  natural  law  which  pro\es  man's 
obligation  to  external  worship,  namely,  that  man 
must  acknowledge  his  dependence  upon  God  and  bis 
subjeclioa  to  Mim  in  every  capacitv  m  which  he  is  so 
d^>eQdent,  and  therefore  not  only  in  his  private 
capacity  as  an  individual  but  also  in  that  public* 
corporate  capacity  whereby  he  and  his  fellow  cftiaCBS 
eoostituto  the  State.  Due  won^m,  in  the  present 
eoonomy,  is  that  of  the  n^non  of  CaSnst,  entnuted  to 
the  care  of  the  Church.  Toe  State  must  also  proteefc 
the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions.  lor  the 
reason  that  the  State  is  lioimd  to  protwf  all  tno  righf.q 
of  its  citizens,  and  among  these  tneir  religious  righld, 
which  as  a  matter  of  fact  woiiM  he  insecure  and  fruit- 
less were  not  the  (^hurch  protected.  Tho  State  is 
c\eri  under  obligation  to  pi^mote  the  s[>intual  inter- 
ests of  (he  Churdi;  for  the  State  is  boumi  Uj  promote 
whatever  by  rea<  tion  naturally  works  for  the  moral 
development  of  it^s  citizt  ns  ann  consequently  for  the 
internal  peace  of  the  < omnuimty,  and  in  the  present 
condition  of  human  nature  that  devebpment  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  the  spiritttal  mfluenoe  of  the 
Church 

There  lK>ing,  then,  an  obligation  U{)on  the  State  as 
such,  arising  out  of  the  Natural  and  the  Divine  Posi- 
tive Law,  to  render  public  Divine  worship  in  accosd- 
anee  with  the  guklsince  of  the  Chiiiyh,  in  whose  charge 
Christ  has  placed  the  worsldp  due  m  the  pressBi  oroir 
of  thmgs,  an  obligation  also  to  protect  the  Chtutih  and 
to  promote  her  interests,  the  Church  detwly  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  liemand  the  ful'il  rn  "t  of  these  duties, 
since  their  neglect  would  infrmm-  her  riLtht  to  the 
benefit  proc<  edirig  from  the  fulfilnieiit .  To  have  the 
further  right  to  command  theStati'  in  their  regard  im- 
plies that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  imjxjse  the  obli- 
gations of  her  authority  in  their  regard,  to  exact  them 
authoritatively  from  the  State.  Now  in  purely  tem- 
poral matters,  while  they  remain  such,  the  Church 
cannot  command  the  State  any  more  than  she  can 
command  the  subjects  of  the  State,  even  though  these 
are  at  the  same  time  her  own  subjects.  ~Btt(  In 
spiritual  and  mixwl  matters  calling  for  corporate 
action  of  the  .StuU;,  the  question  iii']>end;i  upon 
whether  the  phvsieal  peisoDS  who  make  up  the  moral 
personality  at  met  State  are  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Church.  In  case  they  are,  then  the  Church  has  in 
conaoqu«iee  juruwliction  therein  over  the  State.  The 
reason  is  th;il  owinc  to  the  siipremticy  in  man's  life 
purposes  of  kia  eternal  happiues.s,  man  in  all  his  ca- 
pacities, even  of  a  civil  nature,  must  direct  his  activi- 
ties so  that  they  sh.dl  not  hinder  thij^  end,  and  where 
action  even  in  his  ollicial  or  civil  capacity  is  necesisary 
for  this  ultimate  i)urr>os(  he  is  bound  to  place  the  ac- 
tum: mor<'o\  er,  in  all  these  activities  so  bearing  on 
this  end.  siiii  ('  t  hey  are  thereby  spiritual  matter,  every 
sut>j> « I  of  ilie  Church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church.  If,  then,  the  physical  persons  constituting 
the  moral  person  of  the  f>tate  are  the  subjects  of  the 
Church,  they  are  still,  in  this  joint  cmacity,  subject 
to  her  in  like  auttters,  Bsmcly,  hi  the  foUibMnt  of  aU 
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civil  duties  of  tho  State  towards  religion  and  the 
Church;  The  Churrh,  booaiLso  of  the  uaeleBdneas  of 
her  tnaistence,  or  bfH-auM>  uf  greater  evils  to  be  so 
avoided,  iii«;r  waive  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdictum; 
bat  in  principle  it  is  hers. 

In  practice  we  distinsui^,  from  a  religioiu  point  of 
view,  four  kinds  of  civu  authority.  First,  in  a  Oatb> 
olio  State,  in  wfaidi,  name^jri  tlie  plqrHical  posoiw 
eotMCitntbg  the  taam  fmmmtt^  of  the  State  tw 
Catholic,  the  Churehli  jariadictioa  in  matters  of  her 
competency  is  in  every  way  complete.  Secondly,  in 
a  non-Christian  State,  for  instance  that  of  the  Turks, 
where  the  constitui'ncv  Is  not  ovon  baptized,  the 
Church  claidiM  no  juriwlirlion  ovrr  thr-  State  as  such: 
tho  foundation  of  such  jurisdiction  la  Licking.  Third, 
in  a  ChrLstian  but  non-CLUholic  State,  whcri"  the  con- 
st it  ucncv,  though  by  bai)ti.sm  subjects,  arc  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  in-r  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  would  stand,  but  per  acridena  hn  exiTi  isc  is 
imixitisible.  Fourth,  a  niixoi  State,  one,  namely,  tho 
eonatitucnt^  of  whose  moral  ix-ruonality  jire  ncces- 
■arilv  of  diverse  religions,  nractically  lies  outsicje  the 
reach  of  eccle^iasticm  jurisaiction,  aince  the  affiliation 
of  some  of  the  constituents  could  not  make  a  flubjeet 
of  the  Church  out  of  the  moral  personality  constitu- 
tionally made  up  of  elements  not  all  of  which  share 
maA  afHUatioii.  Tlieaubotdiiiatioii  haw  indiiwitad  k 
indireet:  not  that  the  Ctturdi  does  not  direct)y  readi 
spiritual  and  mixed  matters,  but  that  in  their  regard 
it  directly  roflchea  only  its  immediate  subjects  and  in* 
directly  through  thein  the  State  which  they  consti- 
tute. Again,  the  State  as  such  does  not  in  such  mat- 
ters directly  act  for  the  supcniatural  purjiow  of  the 
Church  (the  eternal  happiness  of  its  Hul)je<  t.s),  but  for 
its  (j\vn  tetii[X(ral  i)ur]]<)sc  inasmuch  as  Huch  action  will 
make  for  their  ti'ini>oral  happine><.'i;  and  so  it  acts  for 
the  Church  by  iii<iiroction. 

There  is  no  parallel  argument  to  fcive  the  State  in- 
directly jurisdiction  over  the  Church  in  matters  purely 
temporal,  and  therefore  of  the  fState's  sole  compe- 
tency. The  Church  is  universal  and  cannot  be  * 
member  or  subject  of  any  particular  State.  Evw 
were  there  but  one  oaivienal  Stut^  in  the  worU,  tho 
Qiiireh  would  not  be  a  maober  thereof,  for  ita  mem- 
bers are  not  citiaens  of  the  State  to  the  extent  that  in 
ever>-  r:ip;vcity  th^  must  submit  their  activitiea  for 
the  pur]H)so  the  State,  particularly  not  the  aeti<ri> 
tics  concerned  directly  with  (he  higher  purpose  of 
eternal  life.  Moreover,  the  Church  w  not  consti- 
tuted merely  by  the  exercL-i<^  (if  the  natural  rights  of 
the  men  who  are  citizens  of  the  State,  but  by  the 
Bupematural  endowment  of  the  Divine  Tositive  Law. 
Finally,  the  Church  in  its  corjiorate  cajiacity  is  not 
bound  to  s«'ek  the  temporal  happiness  of  her  members 
as  a  means  to  their  eternal  welfare,  while  the  State  aa 
such  is  bound  to  Divine  worship  ami  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  Church  in  the  intere^sts  of  re- 
liaion,  because  this  is  a  necessary  clement  involved  in 
me  perfect  tcmpmal happiness  of  tho  Catholic  citizen. 
The  State,  therefor^,  has  nut,  either  in  temporal  or  in 
quritital  th^oga,  any  authority  over  tho  Church  as 
■ueh,  however  modi  it  may  have  in  things  purely 
*     of  the  Cbureh,  who 


temporal  over  the  ,  _ 

Bubjocts  of  the  Statt.  Hio  State  eaa,  ai  wm  nid 

above,  demand  its  rij^ts  of  the  Chordi:  it  OMUWi 

coniiii;iriil  them. 

I\'  I'sioN  OF  CiirRrH  A.VD  State. — There  in  some 
confusion  m  the  public  mind  about  the  meatiing  of  the 
union  of  Chun  h  atul  State.  The  cssenti.al  idea  of 
mich  union  i.s  a  rrnnlit  h m  of  affairs  wher(>  a  State  recog- 
nizes its  natural  and  supernal  ur:kl  ri  l;iiion  t<i  the 
Church,  pnife.s.ses  the  Faith,  junl  practises  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  protects  it,  enacts  no  laws  to  its 
hurt,  while,  in  case  of  neceoaity  and  at  its  instance, 
taking  all  juitandf«|llUt0OivU  meaflure^t  to  forward 
the  Diving  a|i|Mlnt«l  parpim  of  the  Church— in  eo 
fw  aa  aU  theae  make  fior  the  State**  o«m  cevn- 


tiol  purpose,  the  temporal  happiness  of  its  citizens. 
That  this  is  in  principle  the  normal  and  ethically 
proper  condition  for  a  truly  Catholic  State  should  he 
evioent  from  the  religious  obligations  of  the  Catholic 
State  aa  above  deeliu^.  That  in  practice  it  has  in 
the  past  sometimes  worked  evil  to  Doth  Chureh  and 
State,  is  an  accidental  effect  oonaequent  upon  the 
fraOiy  and  p—ion  of  the  homan  instruments  then 
rainiK  in  Church,  or  in  State,  or  in  both.  As  a  partial 
attempt  at  security  against  such  evil  con.se-quences, 
the  church  has  for  centuries  established  concordats 
with  Catholic  States;  but  even  these  have  not  always 
saved  the  situation.  For  concordats,  like  all  other 
agreements,  however  firm  in  principle,  are  in  prartice 
only  a.s  strong  as  the  con.scientiou.siie.ss  of  thosi'  w}i<).^> 
duty  it  is  to  observe  them.  The  conscicnceK  ss  can 
destroy  them  at  pleasure.  Between  the  Church  and  a 
non-Christian  or  ii  Christian,  but  non-Catholic,  State 
a  condition  uf  sep[u°ation,  as  meaning  a  condition  of 
indifference  of  the  Stjite  towards  the  Church,  is  to  he 
expected,  as  tho  foundation  of  the  specific  obligations 
involved  in  union  are  wanting.  8uch  a  separation  for 
a  Catholic  State  would  be  criminal,  as  ignoring  the 
sacred  obligations  of  tho  State. 

For  a  State  once  Catholic  and  in  union  with  the 
Church  to  declare  a  aepantion  on  ^ba  nound  that  it 
hae  oeaaed  to  be  OatboBe  k  an  action  ^ch  as  a  mat- 
ter of  objeethre  rii^t  hae  no  standing;  for  in  objective 
truth  the  duty  of  the  poople  would  be  to  regain  their 
lost  faith,  if  they  had  really  lost  it,  or  to  live  up  to  it, 
if  in  reality  it  were  not  lost.  But  on  thi  sur)|K)aition 
that  the  essential  con.stitucncy  of  a  Siati'  luis  been 
tran.sforme<l  fn)m  Catholics  to  ttiose  who,  not  by 
hyix>critical  pretence,  but  in  the  fulnes.s  of  >:oo<i  faith, 
are  not  Qithohca — a  condition  (■:t'-irr  <if  suii[)osition 
than  of  realization — the  State  through  mch  nustakcn 
conscience  might  seek  for  separation  without  sub- 
jective fault,  provide*!  the  separation  were  effected 
without  the  .summary  dissolution  of  existing  contracts, 
without  the  viohition  of  vested  rights  of  the  Church  or 
ite  members.  It  may  be  noted  in  piissing  that  in  the 
recent  instances  of  separation  in  France  and  Portuip], 
L  e.  the  breaking  up  of  an  existing  condition  of  union 
between  Church  and  State,  the  separation  hae  been 
effected  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  ia  still  Oatbolie^ 
hae  been  eondueted  in  violation  of  rights  and  oon- 
ttaete  both  natural  and  positive,  and  has  resulted,  as 
it  was  aimed  to  do,  in  an  attempt  at  complete  subjec- 
tion of  the  Church  and  of  all  civil  subjects  in  the  mat- 
ters of  reli^i  'o  tlie  tyranny  of  adniini.strations 
which  scoff  at  ail  religion.  That  in  States  whose  per- 
tsiii;i.Iity  is  constitutionally  made  up  of  every  coin- 
plexioa  of  religiou-s  faith,  much  of  it  in  its  divttrsity 
sincere,  there  should  \>c  a  governmental  abstention 
from  any  siK-citic  ilenominational  worship  or  pri)fes- 
sion  of  belief,  and  a  general  nrotection  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  individual  in  the  practice  uf  religion  ac- 
cording to  his  own  religious  principles  witldn  the 
hmit.fl  of  the  Natur.al  Law,  or  of  a  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity,  wtnis  a  i>racticw  necessity  of  evil 
times,  when  unity  of  faith  is  so  widely  laddng,  and  a 
modua  vivendi  which,  if  sincerely  carried  out,  seems  to 
work  as  little  harm  to  objective  ri^t  aa  can  be  ca^ 
peeted  in  a  condition  of  oonaoieneee  sincerely  dillHing 
in  the  matter  of  fight  eatabliehed  by  the  Divine  Pag 
tive  Law. 

V.  Con>fTER  Theories. — The  theories  opposed  to 
the  Catholic  jxisition  on  the  true  relations  between 
the  Church  nmi  State  are  threefold,  differing  in  lati> 
tude  of  iieK;ition  of  ecclesi.astiral  right. 

\.  Ahsi)liiif  lA>trriili.tm  IS  till'  most  extreme.  Hav- 
ing its  Hjurre  in  the  principlesi  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  beginning  with  those  who  denit^l  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  it  mttundly  takes  the  {Mrsition  that  the 
State  prescinds  from  (ifKl:  the  State,  it  .says,  is  athe- 
istic Undertakii^,  with  the  elimioation  oil  revela- 
tion and  the  Divme  Positive  Law,  to  get  back  to 
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purely  natural  principles,  it  accept  e<l  from  Rousseau 
md  tne  Utilitarians  the  principle  that  all  right  comes 
from  the  State,  all  authority  from  the  ooiuientient 
wiUb  of  the  people  of  Uie  SUte.  The  poation  logically 
foltowed  that  the  Gbnrdi  has  no  ni^w---not  even  the 
ri|^  to  existeDoe — aava  sueb  as  are  conceded  to  it  by 
the  ohril  power.  H«noe  it  ib  not  a  ix^rfoct  society,  but 
a  creature  of  the  fltatab  ^pon  which  it  depends  in  aU 
things,  and  upon  wlikdi  H  nutt  be  directlv  subordi- 
nate, if  it  is  tobe  allowed  to  exirt  at  alL  (SeeLoHiF 

ALIHM.) 

H  Qu'iUfu-'l  [Abrralism,  as  formulated  by  Cavour 
and  Minghotti  in  Italy  at  the  cUmio  of  the  first  half  of 
the  ninctpenth  century,  dof-s  not  ao  m  f.vr.  While 
claiminR  to  twiinit  that  the  C'hurcn  is  more  or  less 
a  perfect  society  with  foundations  in  the  Divine  Posi- 
tive l>aw  of  Christ ian  Hevcliition,  it  contends  that  the 
Church  and  State  are  dispjiriite  in  Huch  fashion  as  to 
prosecute  their  respective  ends  independently  in  be- 
nalf  of  the  individual,  having  no  sulMirdiiiation  what- 
ever one  to  the  other.  Consequently,  in  all  public 
aflain  the  State  must  prescind  from  every  reugiouB 
■oeiety,  and  deal  with  such  cither  as  private  aasoda- 
tiona  "'■^■"g  within  the  State  or  as  foreign  oorpora- 
tiona  to  be  troatod  with  accordingly.  The  axiom  of 
tiiie  newer  Uberalira  is  "A  fk«e  Ghntfllk  in  a  free 
State",  whieh  in  point  of  fart  maani  an  emasculated 
Chtueh  with  no  mora  freedom  ^an  the  ahifting  poli- 
tics, internal  and  external,  of  a  State  chose  to  give, 
which  in  the  event,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  amounted  to 
Ber\'itude.  (S^r  Italy:  PoUtieai  md  CMt  Goewn^ 
tnenl:  (2)  Church  und  Sltite.) 

C.  The  Thinry  of  th,'  IhgnliMA  oonoeded  to  the 
Church  !i  pert  .'tin  amount  of  sonal  right  from  its  Di- 
vine Founder,  but  oonditioneil  the  exerci.se  of  all  siocial 
powers  upon  the  consent  of  the  eivii  povemment. 
This  theory,  orisinating  with  GallKanisin  (q.  v.), 
practically  denied  the  Church  to  be  a  perfect  pinriety, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  itfl  jurisdiction  depend  fur  us 
valid  exerciae  upon  the  civil  power.  The  theory 
gradually  extended  its  contentions  so  far  as  to  make 
Uko  Church  indirectly  subordinate  to  the  State,  attrib- 
uting to  the  State  the  authority  to  forbid  the  Church 
aiqr  joridioal  act  that  might  work  to  the  detriment  of 
tha  otniB  and  to  oonunand  the  Chureh  in  eaae  of 
aeeeeri^  to  mt  forth  her  full  powen  to  pmanoto  the 
intereeta  of  the  State. 

PlC»  IX,  BneyrUtal,  Q-tinta  Cum,  and  Svflnhut  Krrorum 
(Rome,  18A4);  Leo  XIII,  Bnej/cluMU  Immortalr  On  awl  .Soni'ii- 
lia  Ckri$liana>  tt.  in  Tht  Pop*  and  Hit  Ptople  (Luiulon,  1910); 
Co«TA-RoM»m.  PAOomaMs  UonUU  (Inoabnick.  1886);  PaI/- 
MiEKi,  D«  Romano  PontyUo  (Rome,  1877);  HAWMnMrcnf,  t>t 
Eecletia  H  Statu  (Trier,  I8S6);  Cavaonis,  Oflln  S'alura  di  Snnrii 
GiurxJua  t  Pubbliea  CompttetUe  alia  r/in  i.i  ( Honn', 
LniBATOKB,  La  Chieta  «  io  Slato  (Nkplea,  1872) ;  Laboulats.  Le 
rimtt  Ubhal  (Paris.  ISM);  MuWMiiu.  U  atal»  0  la  Ckiofa 

iMt,  lVm<f-nit  tart  time  piMut  mpCMholte  vinra. 

Mackbbt. 

•tnte  or  Way,  PtmaAim.  lisAmniArrm,  Uni- 
TTVB. — ^The  wora  ttaU  is  lueo  in  variouB  semios  by 
theologians  and  spiritual  writers-^  It  may  be  taken 
to  aignify  a  profession  or  calling  in  life,  sls  where  St. 
PanfaiQrs,  in  I  Cor.,  vii,  20:  "Let  e\'erv  man  abide  in 
theiameeallingin  whichhewMoalled".  We  have, 
in  this  eenae,  atatee  of  pofeetion,  etamtfied  in  the 
Church  as  the  clerical  state,  the  religious  state,  and 
the  secular  state;  and  among  religious  states,  again, 
we  have  those  nf  tlic  rontemplative,  the  active,  and 
the  mixe<l  orders.  Tiie  word  is  also  xmii  in  the  clas**- 
ilieation  of  the  degrees  or  stages  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, or  the  ailvaneement  of  souls  in  the  supernatural 
life  iii  ►rriu  r  iluriuK  tlieir  .sojourn  in  the  world.  This 
ha.s  reference  In  tlie  practice  of  all  the  virtues,  both 
theological  ami  m  iral,  and  to  all  their  acts  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  It  ineludi-s  two  elements, 
namely  our  own  efforts  and  the  grace  of  (lod  assisting 
US.  ^his  grace  is  never  wanting  for  tbutie  acts  which 
are  poative^  eommanded  or  inspired  by  God,  and 
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the  work  of  perfection  will  procr'cd  acconlinp  to  the 
euergv'  and  fidelity  with  which  souls  correspond  to  ita 
aids. 

Division  of  thb  States  or  Ways. — It  is  in  the 
latter  sense  we  have  to  understand  the  word  state  in 
this  article,  and,  according  to  the  various  classes 
of  souls  who  aspire  to  perfection  in  this  life,  the 
Fathen  and  theologiaos  ^tt^ntiiiih  three  states  or 
■tacas  of  perfectian.  These  are  the  state  of  begbp 
ncn,  the  state  of  progress,  and  the  state  of  the  perfect. 
These  atatee  are  also  designated  "ways",  beeauae 
they  are  the  wm  of  God  by  which  souls  are  guided 
on  the  road  to  heaven  according  to  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  "He  hath  tniule  his  ways  known  to  Moses: 
hi.H  wills  to  the  children  of  Israel "  ( I's.  cii,  7).  Hence 
we  ha\e  the  <iivi.sioii  of  the  spiritual  life  which  has 
been  ,'uio|)te<l  since  the  time  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
into  the  "|)iirv;:itivi'"  way,  the  ■'illuminative"  way, 
and  the  "unitivc"  way.  (See  St.  Thomas,  11-11, 
Q.  clxxxiii,  a.  4;  Suarez,  "De  Rchgione",  Tr.  VIII, 
liD.  I,  c.  xiii.)  St.  Tliomas  well  explains  the  reason 
for  wis  division  when  he  sajrs:  "The  first  duty  which 
is  incumbent  on  man  is  to  give  up  nn  and  resist  con- 
cupiscence, which  are  opposed  to  charity;  this  belongs 
to  beginners,  in  whose  hearts  charity  is  to  be  nursed 
and  cntfished  lest  it  be  oomipted.  The  second  duty 
of  man  is  to  apply  hia  enagMS  chiefly  to  advance  in 
virtue:  this  beMnes  to  those  who  are  making progrees 
and  who  are  principally  oonoemed  that  chanty  may 
be  increased  and  strengthened  in  them.  The  third 
endeavour  and  purstiit  of  man  should  be  to  rest  in 
Go<l  and  enjoy  Him;  and  this  Ix-longs  to  the  per- 
fect wlio  di-slre  t<i  be  di.s.s(jlveil  and  t<i  be  with  Christ. " 
.\niniift  the  con(ienm«'<l  proposititjns  of  Miguel  de 
MolinoB,  the  author  of  "The  Spiritual  Guide"  (in 
which  the  fal.sr  mysticism  known  as  (.Jiiietism  is 
propounded),  is  the  fnllnwin^;:  ■Tliese  tliret'  kinds  of 
way,  the  putyuiin ,  illHininalive,  and  uniiivc,  luv  the 
greatest  absunlity  in  Mystical  Theology"  (cf.  Con- 
stitution "Cojlestis  Pastor"  of  Innocciit  XI,  1687^. 
Avoiding  this  and  other  errors  of  faUte  mystics,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  energy  and  activity  are 
required  in  every  stage  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  that 
we  have  to  accept  the  degrees  of  that  life  and  to 
follow  the  kind  of  pngfir  which  ie  proper  to  one  or 
other  of  them  aoeormng  to  our  staft^  whether  it  be  the 
purgative,  ilhnninative,  or  unitiye.  Various  deaerip- 
tions  of  these  three  ways  are  ^v«n  Iff  nrntntint  mte 
ters  of  the  spiritual  life.  SubstantialQr  they  may  all 
be  said  to  agree,  though  in  details  aod  mfinniT  ot 
treatment  they  may  differ. 

The  Purgalv  Wny.  The  purgative  way  is  the 
way,  or  state,  of  tho.M-  who  are  beginners,  that  is  tho-se 
who  have  obtaitieil  justification,  but  have  not  their 
passions  and  evil  inclinations  in  such  a  state  of  sub- 
jugation that  they  can  easily  overcome  temptations, 
and  who,  in  order  to  prtwcire  and  exercise  charity 
and  the  other  virtues,  have  to  keep  up  a  oonttnuM 
warfare  within  themselves.  It  is  so  called  because 
the  chief  eoneem  of  the  soul  in  this  state  is  to  resist 
and  to  overcome  the  passianahy  nourishing,  stretupth- 
eniag,  and  cherishing  the'TVtue  of  charity.  Thia 
oan  and  ought  to  be  done  not  only  by  kwiring  the 
Commandroenta,  but  by  foreseeing  the  oecMioas  in 
which  the  precepts  oblige,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  a 
prompt  ana  well-dispoeeo  will  to  resist  and  avoid  any 
sins  oi)|K>sed  to  them.  This  state,  altliou^h  in  one 
Bon.se  it  is  imjKTfect.  in  another  .sense  miiy  l>e  culled 
a  state  of  jH'rfeetion.  lu'cauw  the  soul  remains  united 
to  (lod  l)y  grace  and  eliurily  hi  lonn  xs  it  is  free  from 
the  stain  of  mortal  sin.  P\irity  of  soul  may  be  said 
to  be  the  proper  <Tid  of  the  purgative  way,  and  the 
forms  <if  i(r:i\rr  suitable  for  (his  way  or  stat<>  are 
meditatioius  on  sin  an<l  its  consequences,  aiirl  on  death, 
judgment,  hell,  and  heaven.  The  acts  which  aid 
towards  uprootinje  the  remnante  and  habits  of  former 
■na,  and  prsventmg  one  from  ew  returning  to  tiisi^ 
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are  corporal  auBterities,  mortification  of  the  appetite, 
abiifj^uiion  of  onfl'g  own  will,  and  conformity  to  the 
will  of  (iod.  Ill  i\  woni,  thf  diHtinctivf  nott's  of  this 
Btate  are  war  atfaitist  those  temptations  » liicli  entice 
the  soul  to  Hinby  the  attraction  of  plciuMunvs  of  the 
8enM»  and  the  natural  shrinkm^j  from  juvin;  ami  re- 
pugnance to  actrt  known  to  he  contritrN'  to  the  will 
of  Qod.  llw  cbaracteriHtic  virtue  of  tliis  state  k 
kmnilUy.  by  which  the  t>i>n\  is  made  scoaiMe  of  Ita 
own  weakness  and  it«  dependence  upon  the  succours 
of  the  grace  of  God. 

Whia  mystical  writen  deucribe  as  the  active  aad 
piMnve  ptnrifiefttiofu  of  the  ^iritual  life  may  be 
Drought  under,  and  arranged  according  to,  their  three 
states  of  perfection,  though  nat'  confined  to  any  one 
of  them.  The  active  jninficalion  consists  in  all  the 
holy  effortx,  mortificatioiiii,  labours*,  and  isulTcTUiKia  by 
which  the  soul,  aided  by  the  >:rare  of  (kid,  endeavours 
to  reform  the  mind,  heart,  and  the  s(>imitive  appetite, 
Thi.>*  is  the  characteristic  work  of  the  purgative  way. 
The  patesivo  purifications  are  the  niean.s  whii'h  (lud 
employs  to  purify  the  H.ml  from  its  stains  and  vice*;, 
ana  to  prepare  it  for  the  exceptioual  graces  of  the 
supernatural  life.  In  the  works  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  these  purifications  are  called  nights,  and  he 
divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  night  of  the 
and  the  night  of  tlie  spirits.  In  the  state  of  beginners 
the  soul  is  oftca  favoured  by  God  with  what  are 
ealled  "sensible  eoDMlations  because  th^  have 
their  beginnin|i  and  am  fdt  chiefly  in  the  seoaee  or 
•ensible  faculties.  Th^  consist  ia  leoaible  devotioii 
and  a  feeling  of  fervour  arising  from  the  eoosideratlon 
of  God's  gmKh)r<«  vividly  represented  to  the  mind 
and  heart;  or,  froiu  external  aids,  such  as  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church.  These  consolations  are  often 
withdrawn,  and  a  state  of  desolation  ensues,  and  then 
the  passive  purification  of  the  senses  begins. 

The  fUuminative  Way. — The  illuminative  way 
is  that  of  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  jiropress  and 
have  their  passions  better  under  control,  so  tluit  ttiey 
easily  keep  themselves  from  mortal  sin,  but  who  do 
not  so  easily  avoid  venial  sins,  because  they  still 
take  pleasure  in  earthly  Uiings  and  allow  their  nunds 
to  be  distracted  by  various  imaginations  and  their 
hearts  with  numberless  desires,  though  not  in  matters 
that  are  atrietly  unlawful.  It  is  called  tlie  ilhtiniii»» 
tive  way.  becanae  in  it  the  mind  becomes  mors  and 
tDOce  emichteQed  as  to  spiritual  things  and  the  prao- 
tiee  of  virtue.  In  this  grade  charity  ia  stronger  and 
more  perfect  than  in  the  state  of  beginners;  the  soul 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  progress  in  the  spiritual  life 
and  in  all  the  virtues,  both  theological  and  noora!. 
The  practice  of  prayer  suitable  for  this  state  is  medita- 
tion on  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Life  of 
Our  Haviour,  and  the  mysteries  of  His  Sacred  Passion. 
'  TliouKh  the  mysti'ries  of  the  I'.t.ssion",  as  Ven.  Luis 
de  l^ittpueiit^:-  sjiys,  "hplonji  to  the  illuminativn  way, 
especially  in  its  highest  decree,  which  apjtriuu'hes 
nearest  to  the  unrti»e  way,  nevertheless  they  are 
exceedingly  profitable  for  all  sorts  of  persons,  by 
whatever  way  they  walk,  and  in  whatever  degree  of 
perfection  they  live;  for  sinners  will  find  in  them  most 
effectual  motives  to  purify  themselvce  from  all  their 
■ns;  beginners  to  mortify  their  paaaions;  proficients 
to  ioeraaae  in  all  Undi  of  virtue:  and  the  perfect  to 
obtaJn  union  wMi  Cod  by  femnt  kyve''  (introduction 
to  "Meditations  on  the  Passion").  The  funda- 
mental virtue  of  this  state  is  recollection,  that  is,  a 
constant  attention  of  the  mind  and  of  flie  affections 
of  the  heart  to  thoughts  and  seniiments  which  ele- 
%'ate  the  s<jli1  to  (!()<!  e\t4'ri(jr  recollection  which 
ttjiisists  in  the  love  of  silence  ami  retirement,  iiit<'rior 
recollection  insimplicity  of  spirit  .and  a  riKhl  intetition, 
as  well  .'IS  attention  to  ( Jod  in  all  our  actions.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  |)erson  hiw  to  neglecl  the  duties 
of  liis  state  or  position  in  life,  nor  does  it  imply  that 
 '  and  neetUid  reonation  Aould  be  mvoided. 


because  these  lawful  or  necessary  oircumptances  or 
occupations  can  well  be  reconciled  with  i>erf©ct 
reooUection  and  the  most  holy  union  with  God, 

The  soul  in  the  illuminative  way  will  have  to  ex- 
perience periods  of  spiritual  consolations  and  deeola* 
ttons.  It  does  not  at  once  enter  upon  the  unitive 
way  when  it  has  passed  through  the  aridities  of  th« 
firat  purgation.  It  must  spend  some  time,  perhaps 
years,  after  quitting  the  state  of  beginnen,  in  exercS* 
nig  itself  in  the  state  of  proficients.  St.  Jolin  of  the 
Crow  tells  us  that  in  tiiis  state  the  soul,  like  one  le- 
lessed  firam  a  rigonMis  imprisonment,  occupies  itself 
in  Divme  tboupite  with  mudb  greater  freedom  and 
satisfaction,  and  its  joy  is  more  abtmdant  and  in- 
terior than  it  ever  experienced  before  it  entered  the 
ninht  of  the  senses.  Its  purgation  is  still  wtnew  hat 
incomplete,  and  the  purincatiuu  of  the  tsenst-s  is  not 
yet  finished  and  perfect.  It  is  not  without  aridities, 
darkneiis,  and  trials,  tiometimes  more  sev'ere  tlian  in 
the  piust.  During  the  ])eriod  of  desolation  it  will  have 
to  endure  much  sufTering  frt)iii  temptations  against 
the  ther)lo({ical  virtues  and  against  the  moral  virtues. 
It  will  also  have  to  endure  sometimes  other  diabolical 
attacks  upon  its  imagination  and  senses.  Also,  God 
will  iMirmit  natural  causes  to  combine  in  afflicting  the 
soul,  such  as  the  persecutions  of  men,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  friends.  Patient  suflfering  and  rwiipia- 
tion  have  to  be  borne  during  all  thesetriala,  anotta 
devout  soul  should  lememhw  the  enoQUcnging  wonli 
of  the  pious  and  leained  Blorius:  "Nothhig  more  val- 
uable can  befall  a  man  than  tribulation,  when  it  is 
endured  with  patience  for  the  love  of  God;  because 
there  is  no  more  certain  sign  of  the  divine  election. 
But  this  should  be  underst<K>d  quite  :i.s  muoh  of  in- 
ternal as  of  external  trials,  which  peojde  of  a  certain 
kind  of  piety  forget."  Ami  again  he  says:  "It  is  the 
chain  of  patici  '  Miilering  tliai  fi  ruis  rlie  ring  with 
which  Chrii^t  esj>ouseM  a  soul  to  Himself  '  (Inwtitutio 
.Si)iritualiH,  viii,  J.S). 

Tfie  Urii/ivf  Wnt/. — The  unitive  is  the  way  of  those 
who  are  in  the  8lat«  of  the  jxjrfect,  that  is  those  who 
have  their  minds  SO  drawn  awi^  from  all  temporal 
tilings  tli  it  they  enjoy  gnat  peace,  who  are  neither 
agitated  by  variouH  desire.^  nor  moved  by  any  great 
extent  by  pa.ssion,  and  who  liavc  their  minds  chiefly 
fixed  on  God  and  their  attention  turned,  either  always 
or  very  frequently,  to  Him.  It  is  the  union  with  God 
bar  love  and  the  actual  eaperianee  aad  enreise  of 
that  love.  It  is  called  the  state  of  "peridst  charity", 
because  souls  who  have  reached  that  state  are  ever 
prompt  in  the  exercise  of  charity  by  loving  God  habit- 
ually and  by  fre<iuent  and  efficacious  acta  of  that 
Divine  virtue.  It  ia  CiUled  the  "unitive"  way,  be- 
caus<>  it  is  by  love  that  the  soul  is  utiited  to  God,  and 
the  more  perfect  the  charity,  the  closer  and  the  more 
intimate  is  the  union.  Union  with  God  is  the  j)rin- 
oii)al  study  and  endeavour  of  this  state.  It  is  of  this 
union  .St.  Paul  speaks  when  he  says:  "He  who  is 
joined  to  the  Ix)rd,  i.i  one  spirit"  (I  Cor.,  vi.  17). 
Souls  thus  united  to  God  are  penetrated  by  the 
highest  motives  of  the  theological  and  moral  vMlues. 
In  every  circumstance  of  their  lives  the  supernatural 
motive  which  ought  to  guide  their  actions  is  ever 
present  to  their  mind,  ami  the  actions  are  perfonned 
under  its  inspiration  with  a  force  of  will  which  makes 
their  aeooauMiahment  easy  and  even  delightfid.  Hubs 
perfect  sous  are  above  all  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
and  use  of  eoosolations  and  desolations.  Tiiey 
are  enlightened  in  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural 
life,  and  they  have  exiierience  of  that  truth  proclaimed 
by  .'■^t-  I'aul  when  he  mid:  "W'r  know  that  to  them 
that  \i>vv  ('.(nl,  all  thing.s  work  loneiher  unto  good, 
to  sui'h  ;ls,  acconlinn  to  his  purpow,  ari'  cdled  to  be 
Haint.s"  (Rom.,  viii,  2H).  The  form  of  prayer  buit- 
able  to  jH  rsons  in  the  uniti\  e  way  is  the  contemplatioD 
of  the  glorious  mysteries  of  Our  Lord,  His  llesurreo- 
tiOQ,  AppeaincsBj  and  Aaoenaioiit  until  the 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost.,  and  l\w  prpachiiiK  of  the  Gospel. 
These  mysteries  may  also  hi'  tin'  sulijf<>t  of  medita- 
titiii  for  bffiiniiiT.M  ;iiul  for  those  in  ;i  stnto  of  pni^rcH.s, 
but  in  :i  |)<  <  uli»ir  niatmcr  they  bt'lonn  t^)  iln»  pcdtn^t. 
Unioii  with  (lod  belonfp  BubHtantialty  to  all  miuU  in 
a  state  of  graee,  but  it  is  in  a  special  manner  tbe  dis- 
tinguuhinft  characteristic  of  those  in  the  unitive 
way  or  in  the  state  of  the  perfi*ct. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  the  pift  of  contemplation  is 
imparted  to  the  soul,  thuush  this  is  not  always  the 
caae;  becaUBS  naay  souls  who  are  perfeet  in  the  uni- 
tive way  Mmr  leoeive  in  thie  life  we  gift  of  contem- 
plation and  there  have  been  nuiaeiouB  saintBirtio 
were  not  mystics  nor  coatemplatives,  and  who  never- 
theless excelled  in  the  practice  of  heroi«  virtue.  Souh, 
however,  w  ho  ]r.ivi'  ;itt;iiii(?d  to  the  unitive  state  have 
consolalioijH  i)f  a  purtr  ujid  hiRher  order  than  others, 
and  are  more  often  favoured  by  extriwirdinarj' ftriices; 
and  sometime*!  with  the  extn«>rdinary  pheuonn-rm  «>f 
the  ni\'-tir:il  st:itf.  sur-h  :ls  cr-st ;i.-<i('>.  r:ii>tiin->,  and 
what  is  known  «.m  iIk-  prriyiT  of  union.  The  soul  is 
not,  liowever,  in  this  -t:itt'  idw.iys  fn-c  from  de^i^>la- 
tions  and  passive  purptttou.  St.  .lohn  of  the  Cross 
tells  us  that  the  ])Ui  ili(  ation  of  the  «piril  usunlly  1  tkt-s 
pljice  after  the  purihcation  of  the  sensi^s.  The  niRhl 
of  the  senses  being  over,  tlie  soul  for  some  time  en- 
joys, according  to  this  eminent  authority,  the  sweet 
delists  of  contemplation;  then,  perham  when  least 
expected,  the  secoxid  night  oome.4,  far  dariter  and  far 
more  miseiable  than  the  6mt,  and  this  is  called  by 
him  the  purififsation  of  the  spirit,  whidi  means  tbs 
purifieaUon  of  the  interior  faeuttiee,  the  intdleet  and 
the  will.  Tlie  temptations  which  assail  the  soul  in 
tliis  state  are  similM"  in  their  nature  to  those  which 
afflict  souls  in  the  iUumiraiivc  \v:iy,  onlv  more  ag- 
gravated, iK^eau-xe  felt  mor*'  krrnly;  Mid  the  with- 
drawal of  tlic  consolations  of  thi-  spirit  which  they 
have  alrt'ady  i  xprriciuitHl  Lh  iluir  greatest  affliction. 
To  these  triiils  arc  fulded  othen^,  p(^culiar  to  the 
spirit,  whieii  aris<'  from  the  inten".ity  of  their  love  for 
(1<m1,  for  \\'ho.-,e  poMHnwitm  th'-y  thirst  ami  lonp. 
"The  fire  of  Divine  love  can  so  dry  up  the  spirit  and 
enkindle  its  desire  for  satisfying  iU  thirst  that  it  (iinis 
upon  it;<elf  a  thousand  time.s  and  longs  for  God  in  a 
thoiisaiiil  ways,  as  the  Psalmist  diil  when  he  said: 
For  Thee  my  soul  hath  thirsted;  for  Thee  my  flesh,  O 
how  uuuiy  ways"  (iSt.  John  of  the  Cross,  op.  cit. 
iiJrM»  bk.  11,  xij.    Tttere  arc  three  degrees  of  this 

Seciee  of  suffering  designated  by  mystical  writers  as 
e  "inflammati^Hi  of  love"i  the  "wounds  of  knre", 
and  the  "  languor  of  love". 

SpiHiTfAL  Statxs  of  CoK80t.ATtOK  AND  INSO- 
LATION.—Consolation  and  dcwilation  may  be  said  to 
!)!•  j)li:Ls<-M  of  the  various  states  or  sttigw  of  the 
Hpintiuil  life,  rather  than  distinct  states  in  themst'lves. 
The  eh  iracter  or  permanence  doi^  not  usually  belong 
U>  lliein.  They  succeed  eacli  uiiier,  its  a  nUe.  nnd 
devout  sotlls  ha\-e  to  experience  both  the  one  anil  the 
other,  l)ut  .'ls  lh«'y  may  hii\  i'  sometimi"*  a  Innu  jicTioil 
of  consolation  or  deflation  the  term  >f.//.  \  ina\  l>e 
used  in  a  wide  sente  when  treating  of  thetn.  Si>eak- 
ing  in  !i  f^eneral  sense,  the  state  of  ectwolafion  is  that 
in  which  the  scml  enjoys  a  si)iritual  Hciise  or  impres- 
Mon  of  close  union  and  iiit  imate  converse  with  God. 
Tlie  state  of  desolation,  on  the  contrarj-,  is  that  in 
which  the  soul  feels  itself  as  it  were  abandone<l  by 
God.  CcHuoIation  and  denotation  may  be  more  eosilv 
understood  when  oonndered  in  opposition  to  eaen 
other. 

Cunsohlinn. — In  the  .spiritual  order  (■<)n.'H)l at  ion  is  of 
(liree  kireis  The  first  kind,  which  is  known  as  "sen- 
sitile  corisol  itson",  IS  that  which  \nin  its  beginning 
aii<l  is  f'  lt  r  hicflv  in  the  sen-ses  fir  wtisiblc  faculties. 
It  <  on-i-ts  ill  seii«il)le  rlcvotifxi  and  a  feeling  of  fer- 
\'on  r  ■irisiim  from  t  iie  (■((n-^iiii  r  it  ion  of  Coil's  giKwlness 
vividly  reprwuted  to  the  mind  and  heart;  or  from 
<b»  external  aids  and  ccranoniee  of  the  Church.  It  is 
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not  to  be  rli^n  i  i riled  on  this  account  because  it  leads 
us  finally  to  giM«l.  St.  Alphonstis  says:  "Spiritual 
eonsohitioiw  are  Rifts  which  are  much  more  precious 
than  all  the  richeM  anil  honourh  of  the  world.  And  if 
the  seiisilnhty  itself  Ls  arou.sed,  this  oonijiletcs  our 
devotion,  tor  then  our  whole  being  is  united  to  God 
and  tastes  Go<i"  (Love  for  Jesus,  xvii).  The  second 
kind  of  consolation,  which  is  often  the  result  of  the 
first,  and  usually  remains  with  the  third,  is  chaiao- 
teriaed  by  a  facility  and  even  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues,  especially  the  theological  virtues.  St. 
Jcoatius  says  that  any  increase  of  faith,  bqpe,  and 
eharity  may  be  called  a  consolation  (Rule  3  for  the 
discernment  of  spiritfl).  By  this  kind  of  con^^olntion 
the  soul  is  ndsed  above  the  sensible  faculties;  ai>d,  in 
(lie  alxience  of  sensible  consolation,  truth  is  perceived 
at  a  i;1tir)i-<<,  faith  alone  operating,  enlightening,  su»- 
lainini;.  anil  directing  the  soul,  and  fervoiirof  ilio  will 
sii(  reeiL>  to  .sensible  fcr\'our.  We  sliuuld  bt-  thankful 
(o  ( iod  for  coiMtlat  ions  of  this  kind  and  pray  for  their 
omitiiiuance,  and  it  is  these  we  ask  for  in  the  jirayer 
"Kn  eg<)"  u.suidly  recited  after  Counimuion.  'l"he 
thini  kind  of  eonsolati<m  atTect^  the  higiier  faculties 
of  the  soul,  namely  the  intellect  tmd  the  will,  and  in  a 
more  perfect  w.iy  (lum  the  second.  It  consists  in 
special  traiKiiiilliiy  amlpeaceof  soul, and  is  the  result 
of  the  finn  determination  of  the  will  to  live  for  God 
with  entire  confidence  in  His  grace.  It  is  j>rC8ent 
when,  as  St.  Ignatius  says,  "  the  soul  bums  with  the 
love  of  its  Creator,  and  can  no  longer  love  any  cre^ 
ture  except  for  His  sake"  (Rule  3  for  tJte  diseeramenl 
of  spirits).  The  soul  is  eonsdmu  of  ita  happiness, 
even  though  the  inferior  and  sensible  faculties  may  be 
depresse<l  and  afflicted.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
kind  of  all,  and  it  is  not  often  ex]>erieneed  exreyit  hy 
the  perfect.  As  the  first  kind  is  suid  U)  belong  to 
bcKitmers  in  I  he  way  of  perfection,  the  second  to  those 
niakitu;  projrress,  so  the  third  is  said  to  belong  to  the 

perfiH't. 

/;<Mj//t?)"'»).-  spiritual  desolation  means  the  feeling 
of  ahanilonnient  l)y  (eid,  and  of  the  absence  of  Ilia 
grace.  This  feeling  of  estrangement  may  arise  from 
viirious  causes.  It  may  be  the  result  of  natural  dis- 
position or  temperament,  or  of  external  circum- 
stances; or  it  may  come  from  the  attaeks  of  the  devil; 
or  from  Go<l  Himself  when  for  our  greater  good  He 
withdraws  from  us  spiritual  consolation.  In  OOIK 
tiadistinction  to  consolation  spiritual  desolation  nuqr 
be  of  three  kincb.  The  firat  is  called  sensible  dead»- 
tion  and  is  the  opposite  of  eensible  eonnlation.  It 
includes  aridities,  dissipation  of  mind,  weariness,  and 
disgust  in  the  exercises  of  piety;  antl  it  is  often  ex- 
perienced by  beginners  in  the  practice  of  mental 
prayer.  It  may  co-exist  with  consolatioi.  '  i  Kigher 
order,  just  as,  in  the  natiual  order,  wo  may  uet  pain 
of  body  and  joy  of  soul  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  srcond  kmd  of  dcfw-latitm  afTeets  (he  iiilclle<»t  and 
will,  am!  con,-i>ts  in  I  lie  ))n\ at  ion  of  tlie  feeling  of  the 
jiri-sfiH-e  of  the  Mil leriiat ural  virlUfs  :ls  dcwribed  by 
.St.  Tertwa  in  h<T  Life  fcli.  xxx).  This  trial  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  but  if  generously  aeeejjted  and  pa- 
tiently endured,  it  may  be  turned  into  great  merit, 
and  many  fruits  of  stmctity  will  be  tlie  result.  (See 
Li  tter  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales  to  S.  Jane  Frances"  de 
Chantal,  2S  March.  1 012  i  The  third  kind  of  desola- 
tion is  still  more  seM  re.  It  is  a  darlMOing  of  the 
mind  and  a  feeling  of  aluindonnient  so  neat  that  the 
soul  is  tempted  to  distnwt  conccnuog  salvation  and  is 
tormented  by  Other  terrible  thoughts  against  faith, 
iig.unst  purity,  and  even  by  blits{)bemous  thou(dit»— 
the  most  painful  experience  which  a  holy  soul  has  to 
emlure  {se<>  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  op.  cit.  infra,  bk.  I, 
ch.  xiv).  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  tliat 
spiritual  (h-wlntion  luresta  proKress  in  virl.iie  or  en- 
feebles the  sient  of  ferA'our.  On  th«-  contrar}',  it  af- 
fords o<-casion  of  heroic  virtue  and  of  absolute  detach- 
ment from  sensible  pleasure,  wfaetbev  natuial  «r 
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flOmmatural.  At  tho  same  time  wo  may  hope  and 
wuh  that  tbeac  interior  Knefa  may  be  diminiaheti  or 
Hilda  to  dMappear,  ami  wc  may  pray  God  to  deliver 
W  tnat  them,  but  if  all  our  efforts  are  in  vain,  and 
God  pormita  the  desolation  to  flootinue,  it  only  re- 
maiiH  to  icsiga  ounelvos  genennuly  to  His  Divine 
WOl. 

DiREcnoNS. — For  tlw  better  imdentandiiig  of 
the  three  states  or  ways  in  their  tebtkNMt  to  each 

other  and  their  efTert^  upon  muls  tending  towards 
perfection  thv  following  direct  iouD  and  observations 
may  be  uxoful. 

(1)  Tho  thrre  ntates  or  ways  arc  not  so  mtiroly 
distinct  that  tlii-n-  may  not  appear  in  any  ono  of  thorn 
Som<'tliiiit;  of  the  otlxT  two.  In  wwh  and  all  of  thoin 
is  found  the  i  tTorl  l  are  to  pn-fcrM-  and  ^uard 
themul  from  sin,  tlioiiKh  this  is  said  to  Iw  lonn  (appro- 

Kriately)  to  tin-  nurnative  way;  in  each,  virtiK' lias  to 
p  prartist^,  and  from  its  pra«:tirf  liglit  and  projir«« 
rrsult.  Affain,  in  each  of  thorn  the  soul  nivcs  itself 
to  (.iod  to  live  in  Him  and  for  Him  the  auDematural 
bfe  which  fk  imparts  to  it,  and  this  may  be  said  to 
be  the  eommenoement  of  the  unitive  way.  The 
chanetoistio  and  distinctive  feature  of  these  states 
is  detsnaiiMd  by  tht  form  wliich  is  dominant  in  the 
soul  in  its  efforts  towards  perfection-  When  strife 
and  fear  predominate,  the  soul  ia  said  to  be  still  in 
the  purgative  way;  when  the  desire  and  fervour  to 
sdvance  in  virtue  and  tho  attrartion  of  hopo  prevail 
above  fear,  then  the  .soul  i.s  sai*!  to  Ix"  in  the  illiimin;k- 
tive  way.  If  charity  i.s  doniinanf  above  all,  the  soul 
is  in  the  unitive  way;  l)Ut  no  lonj;  thi.s  morl.al  life 
last.x,  for  the  stronR  an<i  the  fitMc  tlicre  will  always 
be  the  labour  and  activity  of  jiurgation,  illumination, 
and  of  union  in  the  work  of  sujxTiuiturrd  perfection. 
Suarez  teaches  this  doctrine  in  very  distinct  t*?rins. 
"These  three  states",  he  says,  "are  never  so  dis- 
tinct that  any  one  of  them  may  not  participate  of 
the  other  two.  Each  of  thejn  takes  its  name  and 
character  fmm  that  which  predominates  in  it.  And 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  attldn  tO  SUoh  a  state  of 
ptrfection  in  this  life  that  be  mav  not  or  cannot  maica 
rarther  proffress"  (De  Orat..  L  11,  e.  xi,  n.  4). 

(2)  According  to  the  usual  manner  of  advanoemnt, 
the  majority  of  souls  are  gradually  raised  to  tlie  state 
of  perfect  union  after  passing  throuKh  the  states  of 
purifiratinn  and  itlttmmation.  Rut  this  rule  is  by 
no  nieaiiH  ah-nlute,  and  a  n\ir.iculous  inter\ention 
or  an  extraoniuiarv  grace  may  hruiR  a  soul  suddenly 
from  the  lowest  deptlw  of  moral  abjection  to  tlie 
moBt  sublime  heiKhts  of  charity,  .as  may  he  tn'i-n  in 
the  ra.'M'  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  other  celebrated 
penitent  Kjiinf.H.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  find 
8:iinl.s  in  whom  the  purgative  .state  may  j)re<lonunale 
even  to  the  end  of  their  livefl,  and  (5od  sometinu^ 
withholds  the  favours  of  the  unitive  way  from  manv 
faithful  and  fervent  souls  who  iiave  advanced  gcncr- 
eoily  in  the  degrees  of  the  purgative  and  illuminative 
ways,  and  who  liave  all  along  preserved  the  fervour 
of  holy  dMiHy,  wliieb  is  the  BMenoB  and  erown  of 
perfection. 

(3)  As  a  rule,  supernatural  phenomena  of  mystie- 
iam  ^>pear  in  the  most  perfect  state,  namely  that  of 
union;  one  special  favour  of  the  mystical  life,  namely 

spiritual  esjKm»jils,  supjioses  the  unitive  way,  and 
c:iimot  be  ascril)e<l  to  either  of  the  inferior  fcrmies  ftf 
fH-rfi-i-tion.  Many  of  the  ftther  my>lic.il  favMirs,  <ii.  li 
«i'st;isi«>s,  vi.*ions,  locutions,  etc.,  may  he  fiiuntl,  liv 
Way  of  exception,  in  the  less  a<lvanced  staues  of  the 
spiritual  life.  As  regards  the  n'dt  of  conti-mplat ii m, 
althouKh  it  ifi  proper  to  those  wli<>  an-  !><  rti  <  t  in  \  ir- 
tue  and  holinew,  still  it  is  sometimes  (jraiite<i  to  the 
imiK-rfect  and  even  to  beginners  so  that  they  may 
taste  of  its  swectncsti.  SouLs  by  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tiuk  aseetiaism  can  prepare  themselvc^^  for  this  inti- 
owte  eommunioation  with  Ckid,  but  ibey  slwuld  await 
with  hnmili^  and  patienee  the  time  and  oeeaakm  in 
XIV.— 17 
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which  they  are  to  be  introduced  by  their  hcavH^JT 
Sptmsc  into  the  mystical  .state  of  contemplation. 

(4)  In  order  to  decide  as  to  the  dispositions  ro* 
quired  for  frequent  and  daily  communion,  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  a  spirituiBl  direetor  to  find  out 
or  to  judge  whether  a  soiil  iain  one  or  oUier  of  tiiese 
states  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  inr  aonie  modem 
Uieolatiana.  All  that  is  now  reqiiirear  aa  statcfl  in 
the  first  daoae  of  the  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  of  20  Dee.,  1905,  is  that  the  recip- 
ient be  in  a  state  of  grace  and  approach  the  Holy 
Table  with  a  right  intention.  ,\s  already  stated, 
thesse  tlu-ee  stat^-s  an^  not  easily  distinguishable,  an<l 
the  liniw  of  demarcation  l»etween  them  cannot  e;Lsily 
be  di.soemed,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  at  any  time  very  u.seful  :us  :i  rule  of  guidance 
for  freoueiil  Communion.  Now  the  rule  is  inappli- 
cable, for  those  in  the  purgative  way  may  receive 
Holy  Communion  just  .a.s  often  as  those  who  are  in 
the  illuminative  and  unitive,  as  is  evident  from  the 
Decree  referred  to.  We  are  not,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rules  given  by  theologians  and  ascetical 
writers,  founded  as  thqr  are  on  the  teaching  of  tiie 
aneient  Fathers,  with  refard  to  Holy  Communion 
aecovding  to  tlie  three  itatea  or  wagn  no  longer  aervo 
for  edifioation.  Th^  hidieate  to  ua  what  ia  to  be 
expected  as  the  fruits  of  frequent  Communion  n- 
ccived  worthily.  Frequent  Communion  is  the 
chief  means  of  presers'inK  and  pcrfert  iiit;  in  our  souls 
the  spiritual  life,  and  of  supporting  them  in  all  its 
ways. 

Benedict  XIV,  Ilmne  ViHwi  (Lottdon,  1851);  db  Poste 
(^'ex.  I,ri«  nr.  I.APriiMTE),  .Ifniifo/ton*  on  thr  Sfyflrritt  of  out 
llvin  Faith  (Lundi'ii,  1S54);  DcviNe,  ManuaU  •>!  Atettxenl  and 
of  MyHital  TkaAuay  (Looiloa,  1001  and  1903);  MoRrmo.  Curinu 
wila  *pirittiatU  (New  York.  1881);  Riasr,  La  mutlupte  dirin* 
(Parin,  1903);  Sumov,  ffolr*  Ht  tumahirtUe,  U  (RruaBelK,  IIUI); 
.'<T.  Thomas,  II-II.Q.  rlxxxiii;  Scarki,  Dt  relioione:  Idem.  />« 
Ordtion*:  Sr.  JOBN  or  the  Croiw.  The  Obtcurt  f/ighl  of  Ihe  .Sou/; 
St.  Tbuma,  Li/t,  li.  xxix,  xxx;  Ht.  Ionatios  Lotola,  Spintual 
SxereuM;  PonAlx.  Tht  Oraem  ttf  tnlerior  PnimtlMniaa.  1010): 
PoNTLBVOT,  Vitdu  p.  Xawitri*  Banirnan  (Pmria,  1802),  nv; 

Bkummkam,  te.  Gum,  Dignm  iht  Spiritwii  Lifr  (Londoa, 
1901). 

Arthur  Devinb. 

Stelig  €C  Am  Ghurtib  (IteL  Xo  Stalo  dOa 
Ckittt),  the  dvfl  tcrritoiv  which  for  ov<h-  1000 
yean  (754r-1870)  aeknowleaged  the  pope  as  temporal 
ruler.   The  expression  "Patrimonium  Sancti  Petri" 

oriKinally  dc^^i^;nat(^l  the  laiidr<l  pr>s.sossions  and 
revenues  of  various  kinds  that  l)el<»nge<l  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Kome.  Until  the  middle  of 
the  ciglith  century  this  consisted  wholly  of  private 
property,  but  the  term  w:ls  later  aniilieil  to  the  .States 
of  the  Church,  and  more  i)arl icularly  to  the  Ihichy 
of  Home.  <  »ur  subject  m.ay  thus  be  conveniently 
treat<>tl  under  the  following  heads:  I.  P.atrimony  of 
St.  I'eter  {tracing  the  origin  of  the  States  (tf  the 
Church  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne);  II.  History  of 
the  States  Of  the  Church. 

I.  Patrimont  or  St.  Peter. — (1)  Pairimonial 
PotaettioM  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — TTie  law  of  Con- 
■tantine  the  Great  (321),  by  whidi  the  Christian 
Ghurdk  waa  dedared  miaufied  to  hold  and  transmit 
propertv,  first  gave  a  legal  basis  to  the  po«»essions 
of  the  Qiureh  of  Rome.  Subsequently  the  posses- 
sions were  rapidly  augmente<l  by  donations.  Con- 
stantine  himself  set  the  example,  the  I/iteran  Palace 
bi'in^j  most  probably  presenleil  by  him.  Constan- 
tiiir's  Kifls  formed  the  historical  nucleus,  which  the 
Svlvester  Legend  later  surroundrnl  with  th;st  m  f- 
wnrk  of  myth,  that  gave  ri-se  to  tlie  fnrfed  document 
known  as  the  "Donation  of  ( '  iv-t.ui(ine".  The 
exjimple  of  Con.stantine  was  foUoweii  by  wealthy 
families  of  the  Homan  nobility,  whose  memorj'  fre- 
quently survived,  after  the  families  themselves  had 
become  extinct,  in  the  names  of  the  pro{K-rtiea  which 
they  bad  once  presented  to  the  Roman  See.  Tlue 
donation  of  bife  catatea  eeaaed  alMnit  000.  TIm 
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BlynatiiM  cmperora  subMouentlf  mm  km  liberal 
in  tlieir  gifte;  the  wars  witn  tlie  LombMdB  likewiae 
had  an  unfavourable  affeeti  and  tliare  remained  feir 
families  in  a  pociitum  to  beciiieath  lar^  estates. 

Apart  from  a  nunil>cr  of  scattered  poHKmioiu  in  the 

Orient,  Diilinatia,  (Saul,  and  Africa,  the  imtrimoniea 
were  nfiliinilly  for  (he  most  part  ^itu:ll<■^l  in  Itiily 
and  on  the  mljjKcnt  islands.  The  iiiu>l  valiuihle 
and  most  cxlfiisivc  jifisst'ssions  were  11ios<'  in  Sicily, 
about  .SyraniM'  and  I'iilcrrno.  'i'ho  ri'vciuiis  frnm 
the  propfrtii»8  in  f'icily  ami  Ijowor  Itjily  in  tin  ^  l^'llIh 
century,  when  Ix-o  the  Is:iurian  ronfLs«iU\i  them, 
were  otitiinate<l  at  three  and  one-half  talent*  of  jfold. 
But  the  (Nitrinionira  in  the  vieinity  of  Kome  were  the 
most  nunieroiw  and,  after  most  of  the  remote  patri- 
moniee  bad  been  lost  in  the  eighth  century,  were 
IPUfffyxf  with  especial  care.  (Mother  patrimonies 
may  6e  mentioned  the  Neapolitan  with  the  Island 
of  Oapti,  that  of  Gaeta,  the  Tuscan,  the  Potrimonium 
Tibuniiuim  in  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  estates  about 
Otnmto,  (Mmo,  AncowL  Umana,  estates  niear 
Ravenna  and  Genoa,  and  lastly  properties  in  Istria, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 

With  these  landed  possessions,  scattered  and 
varied  as  they  were,  the  pope  was  the  largi'st  land- 
owner in  Italy.  Fiir  (his  rc:Lson  every  riiltT  of  lliily 
was  compelled  of  iicccssity  To  reckon  with  him  first 
of  all;  on  (he  ollior  lutnd  liowiis  jilso  the  first  to  feel 
the  political  ami  ecoiioiiiical  disi  urhanccs  lliut  dis- 
trCBHcd  the  counlry.  A  H(Hj<i  iti.sij;h(  iiitn  the  prob- 
lems that  rctiuircti  the  attention  of  ihv  ix)i>e  in  the 
administration  of  his  {Mitrinionicw  can  be  obtained 
from  the  letters  of  (iregory  the  dreat  (Men.  (Jerai. 
Epist.,  I).  The  revenues  from  the  patrimonies  were 
employed,  not  only  for  administrative  purposes,  for 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  church  ediiices. 
for  the  equqnnent  of  convents,  for  die  househola 
of  the  pope,  and  the  support  of  the  cler^,  but  also 
(o  a  gnat  extent  to  relieve  public  and  private  want. 
Numeroos  pooiliouseB,  hospitala,  orphanages,  and  has* 
pices  for  pilpims  were  maintained  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  patrimonies,  many  individuals  were  supported 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  slaves  were  ransomed  from 
the  possession  uf  Jews  and  heat  hens.  But,alK)veall,the 
pones  relieve*!  the  emperors  of  the  responsibility  of  pni- 
viaing  Kome  w  it  h  food,  and  hit  er  also  !»«sume<l  the  tjisk 
of  wanling  off  the  I>^)ml)ards,  an  undertaking  genenilly 
involving  financial  ubligatiuns,  'J'lie  inipe  thus  be- 
came the  clianipien  of  ull  tlie  oppres-vnl,  the  political 
champion  of  al!  those  who  were  unwilling  to  submit 
to  foreign  domination,  who  were  unwilling  (<i  be:  ome 
l.ombards  or  yet  wholly  Byzantines,  prefcrruig  to 
remain  Romans. 

(2)  I'oUlieal  PosUion  of  the  Pafoey. — This  political 
as|)ect  of  the  |mi>acy  became  in  time  very  prominent, 
inasmuch  as  Home,  after  the  removal  of  the  im- 
perial residence  to  the  East,  wits  no  lunger  the  seat 
of  any  of  the  hidier  political  officials.  Even  after 
the  partition  of  Qie  empire,  tlie  Western  emperors 
prrferred  to  make  the  better-protected  Ravenna  their 
reeidenee.  Here  was  the  centre  of  Odoacer's  power 
and  of  the  Ostrogothic  rule;  here  also,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  the  viceroy  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror ill  l(al\,  the  ex.arcli,  re.-.i(leii.  In  Itome,  on 
the  ollii  r  liaiiil,  the  pope  apiK'iirs  uitli  ever-uiiTe:i.-ing 
frequency  iis  the  advocate  of  the  neisly  |>i)[iulation: 
thus  l.«'o  I  intercedes  with  Attila  ami  (leiserii  h,  anil 
Gelasius  with  Theodoric.  CassicMloriis  .is  jmifirfun 
pratorio  under  the  Ostrogolhic  supremacy  actually 
enlruste«l  the  care  of  the  temporal  alTairs  to  l'oj)e 
John  II.  When  Kmperor  Justinian  issued  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  the  jxipe  together  with  the 
Senatewas  entni.'tted  with  the  control  of  weights  and 
measures.  Thenceforth  for  (wo  <  enturies  the  popes 
were  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  Byzantine  Govern- 
ment against  the  encroachments  of  tlie  Lombards, 
•nd  were  all  the  more  indiipenaable^  because  after 


003  the  Senate  disappeared.  Thoy,  too,  were  tlw 
only  court  of  judieatnrs  at  wUdi  the  Roman  pcmill^ 
tion,  exposed  as  it  was  to  the  extortion  of  the^«n- 
tine  functionaries  and  offieere,  could  find  proteotioa 

and  defence.  No  wonder  then  thai  at  scarcely  any 
other  time  was  the  papacy  so  isipuhu  in  Centnu 
Italy,  and  there  was  no  cause  which  the  native  jmijui- 
lation,  wht)  had  again  begun  to  organize  tlieiu-x-lvtn 
into  Ixxiii's  of  militia,  espou.se<l  with  greater  zeal 
then  the  fni-<lom  and  indi-iiendeme  of  the  Roman 
See.  And  iiarui:illy  so,  for  they  t(K)k  jiart  in  the 
election  of  the  |Hipe  as  a  se|)iu"ate  eleotond  body. 

W  hen  the  Hyziintine  en>iKTors,  infeeti'd  with 
CJ^.■^!u•l>-papist  tendencies,  attempted  to  crush  the 
papacy  abo,  they  found  in  the  Roman  militia  an 
oii|>o8ition  against  which  they  were  able  to  aooom> 
plish  nothing.  The  particularism  of  Italy  awoke 
and  concentrated  itself  about  the  pope.  When 
Emperor  Justinian  II  in  tj92  attempted  to  have  Pope 
Serous  II  (as  fc»merly  the  unfortunate  Martin  J} 
forcibly  conveyed  to  CXinstantin<nile  to  extmet  from 
Mm  his  aseeot  to  the  canons  of  the  Trullan  Gouncil, 
convoked  by  the  emperor,  the  militia  of  Ravenna  ana 
of  the  Duchy  of  PentapoIi.s  lying  immediatf>ly  to 
the  south  assembled,  marehetl  into  Rome,  and  com- 
pelled the  departure  of  the  eini>eror's  plenipjtenti.«i.ry. 
Such  oeeurn  nces  were  n>t)eatcHl  and  acquired  sinnifi- 
eanee  jus  indicating  the  jMipuL-ir  fe^'lmi;.  \\  ln-ri 
r<)I>e  Coiistantine,  the  hist  i>ope  to  go  In  ('<in>Tanti- 
Ilopje  (71()i,  rejected  (he  ci i:ifi-^>>ii m  of  faith  of  tlie 
new  eniiM-ror,  Hardan.as,  the  Knniuns  prorestcd.  and 
refu.se*!  to  jwknowledge  the  enipemr  or  the  tliix 
(militar>'  niler)  sent  by  liim.  Not  until  news  was 
brought  that  the  heretical  emperor  had  been  rephicixi 
by  one  of  the  true  Faith  was  the  dux  allowed  to 
assume  his  offlcc.  That  was  in  713.  Two  years 
later  the  papal  chair,  which  had  last  been  occupied 
by  seven  Oriental  popes,  was  filled  by  a  Roman, 
Cuegoiy  who  was  aeatined  to  oppose  Leo  III  the 
Tsaiirian  in  the  leonoclastic  ocmfliet.  The  time  waa 
ripening  for  Rome  to  abandon  the  East,  tlirn  toward 
the  West,  and  enter  into  that  alliance  with  the 
Gcrmano-Kornanic  nations,  on  which  is  based  our 
Western  civilization,  of  which  one  consequence  wa.s  the 
fnrniiit  ii  in  u!  the  States  of  the  ( 'hureli.  It  would  ha\'e 
Lmi'Ii  e;usy  foi  (he  jxipn's  to  thmw  olT  the  Hyzantine yoke 
in  Central  |f;il>  .us  early  .-is  the  time  of  lconoela.sni. 
If  they  resi'-l'-il  the  imjiulse,  it  wa.s  Im-c'iu."**'  they 
eorn'cily  reeognize<l  that  sm  h  an  attempt  would 
have  been  jiremature.  They  fores.iw  that  the  end 
of  the  Hyzantine  supremacy  and  the  bt^nning  of 
the  Lombard  power  would  have  bei'n  encompassed 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  necessary  first  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Bysantines  oould  no  lonoer  protect 
the  pope  and  the  Rmnami  aninst  the  Lombards, 
and  then  to  find  a  power  that  could  protect  them. 
Both  of  these  eonditioM  were  ftilfilled  m  tbo  nuddb 
of  the  eighth  ccntuiy. 

(3)  CoUapte  of  the  BymnHm  Pmm  in  Cenlrat 
Italy. — ^The  strange  shape  which  the  States  of  the 
Church  were  destined  to  asmime  from  the  beginning 
is  explaine<l  by  the  fact  that  these  wvrv  the  <listricta 
in  which  the  po]nilation  of  Central  Italy  hiui  defended 
itself  to  the  ver>'  List  again.st  the  Lombards.  The 
two  chief  districts  were  the  country  about  Ravenna, 
the  exarchate,  when-  the  ex.nrch  was  the  centre  of 
the  op])ositi<)n,  .and  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  which  eni- 
bracisl  the  lands  of  lioman  rus<any  north  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  the  south  the  Caiiipitgna  a.s  fju-iusthc 
Ciarigliano,  where  the  pojie  himself  was  the  soul  of 
the  opposition.  Furthermore,  the  greatest  pains 
were  taken,  iis  long  as  it  was  at  all  possible,  to  retain 
contriil  of  the  intervening  districts  and  with  them 
commimieation  over  the  Apennines.  Hence  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Pentapolia 
(Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Siniga^ia,  Ancona)  and 
**  '~    If       irtnttfgip  oonnexkui  were  hyV— »| 
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it  WM  evidat  that  Ki>mo  aiui  Ravenna  could  not 
■niAl^  mftintnin  themBelvra  for  any  length  of  time. 
Tim  WM  reoognixed  by  the  Lombards  aiao.  The 
■MM  OMiofw  atnp  of  bna  in  f ac^ 
between  their  Duohiee  of  %>oJeto  and  Benevento 
and  the  main  portion  of  the  king's  territories  in  the 
north,  and  it  wao  against  this  th^t^oro  that,  from  the 
Becond  docatle  of  the  eighth  centurj',  they  aimed  their 
attacks  with  evcr-iucreiming  enerny.  In  the  be- 
giiitiiiiK  the  pones  were  able  renoat<xiTy  to  wrest  from 
their  liandfl  all  that  thev  ha<i  gained.  In  72S  the 
Lombard  Icing  Liutpruiul  tmik  the  Castle  of  Siitri, 
which  donilniitetl  the  liighwuv  at  Nciii  on  the  rojwl  !o 
Pcnigii^.  But  Liutprand,  softcnexi  by  ihr  (  ntnatiea 
of  Pope  Cirogory  II,  restored  Sutri  "as  a  gift  to  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul".  Thin  expression  of 
the  "Libor  pontifical  is"  waa  enoneously  interpreted 
to  mean  that  in  this  gift  tha  baipnning  of  the  otMbn 
of  the  Church  waa  to  be  reeognized.  This  is  ioeor* 
rect  inasmuch  as  the  popea  eontinued  to  acknoiried0a 
the  imperial  Government,  and  Gbreek  o£Bciab  i^ipear 
in  Rome  for  aome  time  longer.  1^  it  it,  however, 
that  here  for  the  first  time  we  meet  the  aaaoeiation 
of  ideaa  on  which  the  States  of  the  Chureh  were  to 
be  constructed.  The  pope  asked  the  Lombards  for 
the  return  of  Sutri  for  the  sake  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Apostles  and  thmttcnfyl  jiiinishmcrit  by  these  sainted 
protectors.  The  pious  LiiUprund  was  undoubtedly 
ausccptiblc  to  surh  pleas,  but  never  to  any  consider- 
ation for  the  Greeks.  For  this  rea.son  hf  gave  Sutri 
to  Pfii  r  and  Paul,  that  he  rniKht  not  i'\|x)h«-  hiin.s<_'lf 
to  their  punLshment.  What  the  pope  then  did  with 
it  would  be  itutnu(<  rial  to  him. 

The  behcf  that  the  Roman  territory  (at  first  in 
the  more  restricted,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  wider 
sense)  was  defended  by  the  Princes  of  the  Apoatlea 
became  more  and  more  prevalent.  In  738  the  Lonw 
bard  duke  Transamund  of  SpoletO  eantured  the 
Castle  of  GaUese,  wluch  protected  the  rand  to  Perugia 
to  the  north  of  Nepi.  By  the  nvmnt  of  a  laiaa 
anm  of  money  GKooiy  ul  indnoad  the  doka  to 
reatore  the  castle  to  him.  The  pope  then  aouglit  by 
an  alliance  with  Duke  Transamund  to  moteet  hun* 
self  against  Liutprand.  But  Liutprand  conouered 
Spoleto,  besieged  Rome,  laid  waxte  the  Duchy  of 
Home,  and  scizt"d  four  important  front :(  r  fortresses 
(Dlera,  Orte,  Bomarzo,  and  Amelia  ,  thereby  cutting 
off  the  communication  with  Pcni^;ia  and  Ilavenna. 
In  this  exigency  the  pope  now  ;7^19  i  for  the  first  time 
turned  to  the  p<jwcrfMl  Frankish  kitiKdoni,  under 
the  protection  of  which  IJonifaec  h;wl  becun  his 
successful  labours  as  a  missionarj'  in  (icnuany. 
He  sent  to  Charles  Mart  el,  "the  powerful  mayor  of 
the  palace"  of  the  Frankiah  monarchy  and  the 
oommander  of  the  Franks  in  the  famous  battle 
at  Tours,  imdoubtediy  with  the  consent  of 
the  Creek  diij;,  and  appealed  to  him  to  protect 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostle.  Charles  Mariel  re- 
plied to  the  emhawy  and  aaknofdedaad  the  gifta^ 
tNtt  waa  miwfllinc  to  ofltar  aid  acafaiat  tae  Lomtwida, 
who  were  helping  him  aoinst  the  s#«fMmw.  Ae* 
oordingly  the  auoceasor  or  Greeonr  HI,  Zadmriaa 
(the  last  Greek,  who  orcupie<r  the  panal  chair), 
changed  the  policy  tliat  hiul  been  pre\  iou.sly  followe<l 
toward  the  Lomh;inl.s.  He  forine<l  an  allianee  with 
Liutprand  again.st  TriuiHamund,  and  received  (711) 
in  return  the  four  ca.stle,'*.  This  ZiirlmnaH  ul>- 
taine<i  lui  the  remilt  of  a  personal  vi.nit  to  tin-  c.imp  of 
the  kitiK  at  Tenii.  Liutprand  also  restore<l  a  number 
of  putnnionit«  tlmt  ha<i  been  Heize<i  by  the  Lombards, 
and  furthermore  concluded  a  twenty  years'  peace 
with  the  pope.  The  duchy  now  had  a  respite  from 
Lombard  attacks.  The  Lombards  fell  upon  Ra- 
venna, which  they  had  already  held  from  731  to 
735.  The  exarch  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  aeek 
the  aid  of  Uie  nope.  Liutimnd  did  in  faot  aUov 
to  M  ladiiBBd  hgr  ZaahiiiM  to  aiiiiiinilia'  <iin 


greater  part  of  his  conquests.  Nor  was  it  unimpoi^ 
tant  that  theae  diatrieta  too  onea  owed  their  rescue 
to  the  pope.  Only  a  afaoct  time  after  Liutprand'a 
death  (74^  Zaehariaa  waa  aaoeeasful  in  further  poat- 

Cnine  the  eataatrophe.  When  Raohia,  the  Lom- 
id  king,  was  besieging  Perugia  (740),  &acharias  so 
wrought  upon  his  conscience  that  the  king  raised  the 
siege.  But  a.1  a  result  of  this  llachis  was  overthrown, 
and  Aistulf ,  who  waa  put  into  his  place,  at  once  abowea 
by  luH  acta  that  DO  eoosideration  eoold  halt  him  in 
hi.s  course. 

In  751  Aistulf  oonq»iere<l  Ravenna,  and  thereby 
dcei(Ie<i  the  long  delayed  fate  of  tlie  exjirehatc  and 
the  Pentapolis.  And  when  Aistulf,  who  held  Spoleto 
also  under  his  immediate  sway,  dirccteti  all  his  might 
against  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  it  seemed  that  this  too 
oould  no  lon^  bo  held.  Byaantium  could  aead  no 
troops^  and  Emperor  Consumtine  V  CopronjrmnSy 
in  answer  to  the  repeated  requests  for  help  of  the  new 
pope,  Stephen  II,  oould  only  offer  him  the  advioe 
to  act  in  accordanoe  with  the  andent  policy  of  Byaaii> 
ttum.  to  pit  some  other  Germanie  tribe  against  the 
Lombanla.  The  Franks  akme  were  powerful  enough 
to  oompd  the  LoaabaidB  to  maintain  peace,  and  they 
alone  stood  in  close  relationship  witn  the  pope.  It 
is  true  that  Charles  Martel  had  on  a  former  occasion 
failed  to  resjjoiul  to  the  entreaties  of  (iregory  III. 
But  meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  Frankish 
rulers  and  the  twpes  ha<l  be<'ome  more  intimate. 
Pope  Zacharia.<i  na<l  only  recently  (751),  at  Pepin's 
aeces-Miim  to  the  throne,  spoken  the  word  that  removed 
all  diiubts  in  faxour  of  the  Ciirlovingian  mayor  of 
the  pahice.  If  w:ls  not  unreji.'ionable,  therefore, 
to  expect  an  active  show  of  gratitutie  in  return, 
when  Rome  was  most  grievousfy  pressed  by  Aistulf. 
Accordingly  Stephen  II  secretly  sent  a  letter  to  Pepin 
by  pilgrims,  soliciting  his  aid  against  Aistulf  and 
asking  for  a  conference.  Pepin  in  turn  sent  Abbot 
Droct43jgang  of  Jumi^ges  to  confer  with  the  pope, 
and  a  little  later  diraatched  Duke  Autohar  and  Eludx>p 
Chrodengang  of  Meta  to  conduct  the  pope  to  the 
Rankiah  leibn.  Never  before  had  a  pope  crossed 
the  Alpa.  Whfle  Pope  Stephen  waa  pre^ring  for 
the  journey,  a  meswcnger  arrived  from  Constanti- 
nople, bringing  to  the  pope  the  imperial  mandate  to 
treat  one*'  more  with  .Vistulf  for  the  puriwse  of  uer- 
Buading  him  to  Hurri  ud(>r  his  conquests.  Stcpncn 
t/x)k  with  him  the  iini»Tial  m«>}%senger  and  several 
dignitarien  of  the  Roman  Church,  an  well  as  members 
of  th(^  arihito<  racy  h^■l(ln^^n^' to  the  Roman  militia, 
and  proceeded  tir.st  of  all  to  .\iHiulf.  In  753  the  {X)j>e 
left  Rome.  Aistulf,  when  the  met  him  at  Pavia, 
refased  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  to  hear  of  a 
restoration  of  his  eonqui-st-s.  Only  with  difficulty 
did  Stephen  finally  prevail  upon  the  Lombard  king 
not  to  binder  hfan  in  his  Jotiniey  to  the  FnaUA 
kingdom. 

(4)  Intervention  of  lAa  Pnmk$.  FarmoUM  «f  tta 
Slalt$  «f  tK$  CAttreft.— The  pope  thereupon  crosssd 
the  Great  8t.  Benmrd  into  the  Frankish  kingdom. 
Pepin  received  his  gueat  at  Ponthion,  and  thera  pram- 
iflcd  him  orally  to  do  all  in  hia  power  to  raoover  the 
Kxarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  other  distriels  seised 
by  .\istulf.  The  pope  then  went  to  St-Denis  n«'ar 
Paris,  where  he  <'oncliided  a  firm  rilliurn  i'  <if  frii  ud-lsip 
with  the  firxt  Carlovingian  king,  probublv  in  ,I;inuary, 
751.  He  .anointetl  King  IVpin,  hi.f  wife,  and  sons, 
and  bound  the  Franks  under  the  thn'at  of  excommu- 
nication never  thereafter  to  ch<x>se  their  kings  from 
any  other  family  than  the  Carlovingian.  At  the 
same  time  he  bestowed  on  Pepin  and  h\fi  sons  the 
title  of  "Patrician  of  the  Romtms",  which  title, 
the  highest  Bysantine  officials  in  Italy,  the  ex- 
ardha.  bad  borne.  Instead  of  the  latter  the  King  of 
iheFnnka  was  now  to  t>c  the  protector  of  the  Ro- 
BSM.  Tlw  pom  in  bestowing  thia  title  probably 
aoted  afao  kt  oomonnity  with  authority  eooierred  on 
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him  fcy  the  Byiantinr  rmprror.  In  order,  however, 
to  fulfil  the  wiabfisof  the  pope  Pepin  had  eventuaU^r  to 
obtain  the  oooMnt  of  his  nobles  to  a  campaign  mto 
Italy.  Thii  raidnvd  inmemiive,  whea  aeveial 
va&mBB,  vAaxik  attempted  fiqr  peaaeAd  meana  tp 
induce  the  Lombard  king  to  give  up  his  oonqueatai 
returned  without  accommmhing  their  mifimon.  At 

3uiercy  on  the  Oise  the  Prankish  nobles  finally  gave 
leir  consent.  There  Pepin  executed  in  writing  a 
promise  to  give  to  ("hurrh  crrtivin  territories,  the 
first  documentary  r«icurd  for  Uie  Jiliiles  of  the  Church. 
This  document,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  preserved  in 
thf  authf^tic  vwion,  but  a  number  of  citations, 
quotcil  frotii  it  (liiriiift  the  dfcadcs  iriitiKflijitcly 
f<jllnwiiiK,  imiicate  its  cout«tits,  ^id  it  is  likely  that 
it  \v:u>i  the  source  of  the  much  interpolated  "FraR- 
mentum  Fantuzzianum",  which  probably  da(«s  from 
778-80.  In  the  original  document  of  Quicrcy  Pepin 
pmraised  the  pope  tin-  restoration  of  the  lands  of 
Central  Italy,  which  h:i<i  h<>en  last  conaucred  hy 
AiatuU,eqMM»aUy  in  the  exarchat'C  and  in  the  Roman 
Daobjr,  and  of  a  number  of  more  or  leas  clearly  de- 
flaed  patrimonies  in  the  Lombaid  Kingdom  and  in 
the  Duchicfl  of  Kpoleto  and  Bcnevento.  The  lands 
were  not  yet  in  Pci)in'8  hands.  They  had  therefore 
first  to  be  conquered  by  Pepin,  and  his  gift  was  oon- 
ditionoii  by  thi.-i  event.  In  the  hunimi-r  of  754  Pepin 
with  his  iirtiiy  and  the  p«]>r  l)('n;in  tlieir  march  into 
Itfily.  iiiul  forcc<i  Kin^  Aislulf,  who  luui  sliut  himself 
up  in  his  <-:i|)ital,  to  >^u<_'  for  pciu^o.  Tlic  Tyomhard 
proiniscil  to  ^ivc  up  tin-  cities  of  llic  oxiirclr  lad 
of  tin-  Pcntajxili.s.  whicli  liiui  bt?en  latit  coiuiuen-d, 
to  HKikr  no  further  uti.u  ks  upon  or  to  evacuate  the 
Duchy  of  lioiiie  and  the  districts  of  Venetia  and 
Istria,  and  acknowk'dged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Fronke.  For  the  cities  in  the  exan;hate  and  in  the 
Pentapolifl,  which  Aistulf  promised  to  ret  urn,  Pepin 
executed  a  separate  deed  for  the  pope.  This  is  the 
first  actual  "Donation  of  754".  But  Pepin  had 
hardly  reomaeed  the  Alpe  on  his  return  home,  when 
Aifltuu  not  onty  failed  to  make  preparations  for  the 
return  of  the  promised  eiftifl8»  but  agiain  advaaeed 
against  Rome,  which  had  to  endmn  a  severs  skgo. 
The  ])0[)e  sent  a  messenger  by  sea,  summoning  Pepin 
to  fuUil  anew  liis  pledge  of  loyalty.  In  756  Pepin 
a^iaiti  set  out  with  an  army  imaiust  .\istulf  and  n 
second  time  hemmed  him  ill  at  I'avia.  Aistulf  was 
a»?ain  (-ompelled  to  promise  to  deliver  to  t  he  pope  the 
cities  K^'-uiti'd  him  after  the  fir^t  war  and,  in  addi- 
tion, ("onunaehio  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Po.  But  this 
time  the  mere  promisee  wa.'i  not  ronsidennl  sufiieient. 
Messengcni  of  Pepin  visitt-d  the  various  eilies  of  tlie 
exarchate  and  of  the  Pentapolis,  demandwi  and  to- 
oeived  the  keys  to  them,  and  brought  the  highest 
magiHtrat<!S  and  most  distinguished  magnates  of 
these  cities  to  Rome.  Pepin  executed  a  new  deed  of 
gift  for  the  cities  thus  surrendered  to  the  pope,  which 
togielher  with  (he  k^ns  d  the  cities  were  deposited 
OB  the  KMnre  «f  St.  Peter  (Second  Donation  of  JSH). 

The  Bysanthie  Cknrarmnent  naturally  did  not 
approve  of  this  result  of  the  intervention  of  the 
PYanks.  It  had  hoped  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Franks  to  regain  jiossession  of  the  districts 
that  ha<i  been  wrrated  from  it  by  the  Iximbards. 
But  Pi-pin  took  u])  arms,  not  to  render  a  Ber\'ice  to 
the  Hyzantiiie  emjxTnr,  hut  for  the  sake  of  St.  Peter 
alone,  fnim  wlmse  proteetioii  he  e\])cctod  earthly 
happiness  and  everlu^st  inji  saUatiiiii.  Just  as  kings 
at  tnat  time  foundeil  nion;isti  rics  and  eiulowetl  them 
with  laniled  properties,  that  prayers  might  bo  offered 
for  them  there,  so  Pepin  wished  to  provi<le  th«!  pope 
with  temporal  territories,  that  he  might  Ix;  cert^iin 
of  the  priycw  of  the  pope.  Tlierefore  Pepin  answered 
the  Bysantine  ambassadors,  who  came  to  him  before 
the  second  expedition  of  7M  and  asked  him  to  return 
to  the  emperor  the  cities  to  be  taken  from  tin  Lom- 
bards, that  he  had  undertaken  the  eaqieditloii  for 
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St.  Peter  ak>ne  and  not  for  the  emperor;  that  to 
St.  Peter  alone  would  he  restore  the  cities.  Thus 
did  Pfipin  found  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
Qredts  undoubtedly  bad  the  formal  light  to  the 
■oveireignty,  but  as  they  had  failed  to  meet  the  oU^ 

?;alion  of  sovereignty  to  give  protection  aoainsit 
oreign  onemios,  their  rights  Became  illusorj'.  If  the 
Franks  had  not  interfered,  the  territorj'  woulil  by 
right  of  conquest  have  fallen  to  the  Lombard.-; 
Pepin  by  his  mters'ention  prevente<i  Home  with  the 
native  population  fn»m  falling  into  the  luiUfLs  of  tlie 
foreign  conquerors.  The  States  of  the  C'luin  h  are 
in  a  certain  .sense  the  only  remnant  of  the  Homao 
Emi»ircin  the  West  whicli  escaped  fore i(?n  coruiuerors. 
(IraiefuHy  diil  th^'  Houmn  population  acknowledge 
that  they  had  escaped  subjection  to  the  Ix>nibardfl 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope.  For  it  was 
only  for  the  pope's  sake  that  Ftepin  had  resolved 
to  iot«rfere.  The  results  were  important,  (a) 
<Mdfy  because  the  pope  through  his  temporal  amte- 
eignty  received  a  guarantee  of  his  indepeodenoe,  wsa 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  a  temporal  power,  and  ob- 
tained that  freedom  from  interfeicnoa  which  ia 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  his  hi|^  office;  (b)  be- 
cause the  papacv  threw  off  the  political  ties  that 
bound  it  to  tne  tast  and  entered  into  new  relations 
with  the  West,  which  made  ]xpssible  the  development 
of  the  new  Western  civilizatmn.  The  latter  was 
destine<l  to  h<M-r>ineeqpedallypitniitwBitunderP(|ntt's 

soil,  Charlemagne. 

Under  ("harlomaRne  the  n  latioiiB  with  the  Tx>ni- 
bnrds  s<Kin  became  strained  apain.  Adrian  1  com- 
plaiue<l  that  the  Lomb.ord  kin^  l)esi<leriu8  had  in- 
vachxl  the  territories  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  reminded  Charlemagne  of  the  promise  made 
at  Quicrcy.  As  Desiderius  also  championed  the 
claims  of  Charlemaime's  nephews,  he  endangered 
the  unity  of  the  Fraokiah  kingdom ,  nml  Charlemagne's 
own  interests  therefore  hade  hiia  to  oppose  Dceide> 
rius.  In  the  autumn  ot  773  Charleniajgne  entmd 
Italy  and  besieged  Desiderius  at  Favia.  WhQe  the 
siege  was  in  proKraaSt  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome  at 
Easter,  774,  ana  at  the  request  of  the  pope  renewed 
the  promises  made  at  Quiercy.  Soon  after  this  De- 
siderius was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  Charlemagne 
had  hiuDH'lf  jirorluimeil  King  of  tne  lj<iml)ards  in  liLs 
place.  Ciiarlema^ne's  attitude  toward  tlie  Slutt^ 
of  the  Church  now  underwent  .i  ehaiifie.  \\  itli  the 
title  of  Kmg  of  tlie  Lombard.-^  he  also  lihsuuitMi  the 
title  as  "Patricius  Ilomanorum ",  which  his  father 
had  never  used,  and  read  into  tliis  title  rightfi  which 
under  Pepin  had  never  been  iLssoeiated  with  it. 
Moreover,  differences  of  opinion  arose  between 
Adrian  and  Charlemagne  concerning  the  nbligationa 
which  had  been  assumed  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
in  the  document  of  Quiercy.  Adrian  construed 
it  to  mean  that  CharlemaaQe  should  take  an  elastic 
concept  of  the  "respubliim Itomana"  to  the  extent  of 
giving  up  not  only  the  oonquests  of  Aistulf  in  the 
exsnmate  and  In  the  Fentapolis,  but  also  earlier 
conquests  of  the  Lombards  in  Central  Italy,  Spoleto, 
and  Bone\;cnto.  But  Charlc*  would  not  listen  to 
any  stich  iiiteqiretaion  of  the  diK'unient.  As  both 
parties  were  atixious  to  come  to  an  understanding, 
an  .agreement  w;ls  rearlied  in  7M.  Charlemagne 
acknowledged  the  sove'reignty  of  Adrian  in  the  I  >uchy 
of  Rome  and  in  the  Stat**  of  the  Cliurr  li  foundeii  by 
Pepin's  donations  of  754- 5ft.  He  now  executed  a 
new  dortiment  in  which  were  enumerated  all  the  di-l- 
trict«  in  which  the  pone  whs  recognizt-d  as  ruler. 
The  l^uehy  of  Rome  (wliich  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  dnrtinients"!  heads  the  list,  followed  by 
the  exarchate  an  i  the  Pentapolis,  augmented  by  the 
cities  ^^hich  Dcsiderius  had  agreed  to  surrender  at 
the  Ix'gianing  of  his  reign  ^mola,  Bologna,  Faensa, 
Ferrara,  Aneonai  Osimo,  snd  Umana) ;  noct  the  patri* 
monies  were  speoiied  in  various  groups :  ia  the  8al«M^ 
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in  the  Spolot-an  and  Bcncvcntan  dixtrii  l.s,  in  Calabria, 
in  Tuscany,  and  in  Corsica.  Charlemame,  however, 
in  his  character  as  "Patricius",  wanted  tobeeonsiderea 
aa  the  highest  court  of  appoal  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
SUttea  fif  the  Church.  He  promised  on  the  other  band 
to  protect  freedom  of  choice  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
aod  renewed  the  aUiaooe  of  friendafaip  that  had  MOft 
pnviouflljr  Butde  bckween  Pmmi  sod  StephAD  VL 

The  acreemeot  between  ^ariemagne  and  Adrian 
nBiaine<l  undisturbed.  In  787  Charlemagne  still  far- 
ther enlarged  the  States  of  the  CTiurch  by  new  donations. 
Capua  and  a  few  othtT  front i<T  cititf4  of  tlu'  Duchy 
of  Bonovcnto,  iM'widix  X4'\i  r;il  oities  in  Ix)mbardy, 
'rus(;iiiy,  I'( i|iuIonia,  Hosello,  Sovana,  Toscanella, 
\it('r!)(),  Ik4;nuri'a,  Orvicto,  Fcn'tito,  (Jrchia,  Marta, 
and  lastly  Cittii  di  Ciislcllo  appi-iir  (o  ha\o  Ixfn 
added  at  that  time.  .Ml  of  this,  of  course,  in  bjuse<i 
Upon  (Miinstaking  deductions,  siufi-  no  tiocunient  has 
come  down  to  u«  cither  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
or  from  that  of  Pfepin.  Adrian  in  these  negotiations 
proved  himticlf  no  mean  politioian,  and  is  justly 
ranked  with  Stephen  II  as  the  aeoond  founder  of  the 
Statea  of  the  Church.  His  arrangements  with  Charle- 
magne nmained  authoritative  for  the  relations  of  the 
later  popea  with  the  Carlovtngiana  and  the  Gennaa 
anperan.  ThewidatNoeiranDvan  a  bnUiaiit  out- 
ward expreaskm  by  Charlemagnya  eoranatkm  aa 
perar  in  800. 

OvNMAOi,  Mom.  Grm.  BputMtr,  III:  (TMm  Cvr<MH%*  (Han- 
OT»r.  IHKt).  LlT«B*TrBr  Fahhe,  Bf  j»Urimtmii»  Hnmann 
tfrlmvt  uMpis  ad  mlalfm  Crf'Hin.'rKm  (l.illr,  ls<i2j;  (iiiiHAii,  Kin 
Bundi/ang  aurM  die  Palrtmunien  da  hi.  UluMe*  um  GOO  asd  I'rr- 
wattung  u.  //uiuAail  dtr  pajuU.  BUrtmmim  um  800  in  Zeittehr. 
/fir  huh.  ThrrJ..  I  (1877);  Ideh,  OoM.  Ronu  u.  tier  Pttjute  im 
M.  A..  I  'Kn  iburR.  1<.>01):  .S<  iiw\K/,t/>'*K.  /)>>  Pntrimoniru  drr 
rum.  hirrhr  f,i<  :nr  Enttlrhunu  fir.  K  i' rlxnutoaltt  (iWrlin.  IHST^; 
locH.  Uu  VeruMUvng  u.  finamnilr  Hrdr\tluna  drr  PiUrimanitn  in 
ItHtKr.  /Or  Kirdtenntttk..  \I  (ISMt):  Mouiintv.  Dm  Bemrt~ 
idia/hing  4er  KirthtngittT  urUrr  I'.  (Irrottr  I  in  ZrUtchr,  /Br 
SaziftI-  u.  fyiritrhn/lnumrh.,  I  (1S9.1):  Armbruht.  Pir  Irrritortate 
/'(.iVa  ./.r  I'ltiMte  .j'ni  Mt/y  (GottinRrn.   I.S.S.j):  Fl'-KEa. 

Fartchunqm  zur  Rnrht-  u.  RechUgttch.  Ilulient,  II  (Innsbruck, 
IMU;  HaMBL,  UnttTtutkunotn  tur  OUerm  Tirritnrialgrtch.  df 
KirAaulaatn  (GAttinarD,  1800);  Haiitmann.  (Jrorh.  Italimt.  II 
(I<<*ip>iK.  111O0  .■"|.|.);  OELHNrn,  Jahrhllehfr  det  franii'rkm  Hrichet 
uu.'T  /'ni;/iti  il/iptiij,  IHTl):  Abel,  and  8im«os.  Jahrhaeher 
det  Jr6ninxchtn  Rr-ifhti  uiUrr  Karl.  d.  Gr.,  I  (2n(l  cd.,  Leipug, 
1S88):  DiKliL,  Bludr*  tur  radminiMration  bpMinUin*  dmt 
taarrhat  de  Raeenne  (Paru,  1S88);  UrciintKIt,  La 
Itmpf  lie  Vitai  pontifical  (2rnl  c<l,,  Parin.  1B04);  ScHcrrER- 
Rin>tioR»T.  Pii>tnn»  u.  KarU  d.  ih.  SehrnkungirrrtprrtMen  in 
JdiUnl.  dt-t  Iiutilult  fOr  duUrr.  GrMchichUfortchung,  V  (1884); 
IdARTWlt,  Die  rOmisdu  Fragt  unlcr  Pippin  u.  KaH  d.  Gr.  (8tutt- 

r,  18Si);  Idem,  BrUvdUung  dtr  neuetUn  Controtrttn  itbtr 
rAm.  Prngr  unlet  Pippin  u.  KnrI  li.  Gr.  (Munich,  189S); 
BKrvEMiO,  Le  origini  drill  Ktrrranitn  trmiMmilr  dri  pnjri  (.'Jril 
•d.,  I'rato.  ISSO):  Ikem,  //  Palriiinin  ffnmano  di  Carlomagno 
18B3);  Lampkecht,  Pir  rt>miM  >"-  Fraw  run  KAnig  I'lppin 
Ka%*rr  Ludu-ii)  dm  Prummen  i  l.<  i|)iiK.  lt»H9);  LiN'DN'EH, 
tH'  iKtgmnnnten  .^rhmkungrn  ISppinn,  KarU  d.  (It.  OUot  an  dir. 
i'llj,.,'.  Stuttitnrt,  IHfK'ii:  Ucsdukch.  Die  Bnltlehungdet  Kirchen- 
tUuitri  und  der  kuriate  lirgriff  drr  Rrtpuhlica  Romanorum  (Hrpslau, 
l)iVO):  Kehh,  Die  imgrn.  Karolingimdu  Sdtmkuna  ton  774  in 
Hitlar.  ZeiUehr.,  l.W  (1H1):<):  Idem,  Uti>tT  dit  Chronatogif  drr 
Brief e  Pap't  Pauls  I  in  Xarhriehirn  drr  CrOttinger  CimtUiirhnft 
(IHimt;  OuvELLt-fvi,  DfUe  origirti  dello  tialo  Ponlif.  in  Htitdi 
Horiei.  X-XII  (KoiiMi.  1901-03):  SchnCrer.  Die  Enieitkung 
iiM  hirrhrruttaalet  (('olo«np,  1W4);  Ilal.  tr.  by  Mercati, 
L'origine  dello  elalo  delta  rhiena  (.Siena,  189Q);  IpEM  AND  Uuvi, 
£Ku  Pmgmrnlum  Fanluitianum  (Frifaouis,  1906);  Idbii.  Zum 
Strrit  um  dnt  PmgmrtUum  FimlMttmum  1b  Bmar.  MUjmtk 
dm  G6rTC*gaelUdka/t.  XXIX  (1008). 

n.  Staibb  or  IBM  Ghvuch^O)  TTke  Ptrlod  tf  lh» 

CarUmngian  Emperor*. — The  States  of  the  Church 
founded  by  the  Carlovingians  were  the  aecurity  for 

the  friendly  alliance  between  the  papapy  and  the  em- 
nfaie  which  dominated  the  Middle  Ages.  But  this 
friendly  atli  un  i'  also  w.xs  and  reniainw  thr  ncffs-sary 
condition  for  the  cxisteiifi'  of  the  States  of  the  t'hurch. 
Without  the  protection  of  the  Kreat  iiowcr  beyond  the 
Al|w  tlie  .States  of  the  Church  could  not  have  been 
maintained.  The  worst  daiifciTS  threaten<'<i  the 
Slati's  of  the  Churrh,  not  .so  much  from  foreinn  ene- 
mies, Its  from  the  factions  of  the  nobility  in  tlio  citv  of 
RMne,  who  were  continually  engaged  in  jeatous 
quaneli,  each  atriving  to  got  cootral  of  the  apiritual 
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and  tcm^Kiral  power  attaching  to  the  papacy.  The 
degradation  of  the  papacy  reached  its  lowest  poblt 
when  it  could  obtain  no  protection  from  the  empire 
again.st  the  lust  for  power  of  the  factions  of  the  Roman 
nobihty  or  of  the  nei^bouring  patrician  families. 
This  lust  few  power  maaifeeted  itself  principally  at  the 
dection  of  a  new  pope.  For  this  reason  the  emperors, 
wbeai  thagr  aarotnea  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
the  Statea  of  the  C3iurch,  also  guaranteed  a  canonical 
election,  and  the  popes  laid  great  stress  upon  having 
this  obligation  renewed  in  writing  by  CAch  new  em- 
peror in  the  confirmation  of  the  old  charters.  ()f 
thcs<>  charters  the  oldest  wlin.-ic  text  is  preservetl  is  the 
"  Hludovicianum  "  or  I'actuui  of  I/niis  the  Pious,  i.  c. 
the  instrument  oxecutwl  by  that  monarch  for  Paschal 
I  in  S17.  With  1'a.sehars  successor,  Eugene  II,  the 
friendly  alliance  was,  by  order  of  Ijouis,  renewed  in 
.S24  by  hi.s  eldest  son  ami  inlleague  in  the  empire, 
IjOlhair  1.  The  pope,  dependent  on  the  protection 
of  the  emperor,  then  gran(«l  the  emjHTor  new  rights, 
which  mark  the  zcaith  of  the  imperitd  influence  under 
the  Carlovingians.  The  emperor  received  the  ri^ht 
of  Buperviaing  the  govonment  and  the  administration 
of  juitioe  •!  Rome  throuili  the  inatrunientality  of 
permanent  envoys,  and  no  new  pope  waa  to  be  eon- 
aeorated  until  he  had,  together  with  the  Romana, 
takni  tha  oath  of  olkciMMO  to  the  ompmrpf  in  the 
ptewMO  of  imperial  envoys. 

In  this  way  the  empire  received  in  the  "Constitu- 
tion of  Loihau-"  an  indirect  influence  over  the  election 
of  the  pop«'  and  a  suj>orvision  of  the  pajuil  ^;^\■rnllnent 
in  the  States  of  the  Church  But  .soon  after  (ins  the 
Carlrivin^rians  were  so  busily  occui)ie<l  by  their  <iyn;i,s- 
tic  <iuarreLH  that  they  had  but  litth;  tin»c  to  loiuern 
them.selvcH  alMiut  Uonic.  Leo  IV  hail,  in  ronrert 
with  some  8oai)ort  towns  of  Italy,  to  take  nica.sure8 
personally  for  the  defence  of  Rome  against  the 
Saracens.  The  t<t)ldier>t  bles-sj-^l  V)y  him  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  at  Ostia  in  819.  As  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber  with  ita  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  was  ex|x»sed  to  the 
pillage  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  fortified  it  with  a  wiUl 
(84S-52),  and  in  his  honour  the  part  of  the  city  so 
protects  was  called  CiitUas  Leonina.  In  800  Leo 
erowned  Lothair's  son,  Louis  II,  aa  enmeror.  Al- 
though this  emperor  bravely  oppoeed  the  Baraoena  ia 
Lower  Italy  with  all  his  power.  tUa  power  waa  no 
longer  tiutof  CShailemagne,  for  Louia'i  rale  extended 
onlv  over  Italy.  To  the  papacy^  then  represented  by 
Nicholas  II,  the  regency  of  Louis  II  was  at  times  a 
d.DiKi  r  lather  than  a  protection.  His  representative, 
Duke  Lambert  of  Sixih'to,  under  the  pret<'ncc  of  auiwr- 
iiiteiuiinn  the  elei  tion  of  the  f>o]X',  mvaded  Rome  in 
Kti?,  aiul  treated  it  a-s  eouciuered  territory.  This  wiis 
the  prelude  to  the  WTetched  jieriod  following  the  dejith 
of  Louis  (S7.')),  when  Rome  and  the  ixip*'  were  placed 
at  (he  nKTcy  of  the  neighbouring  feutial  lonls,  who  had 
come  into  Italy  with  the  Carlovingians,  and  who  now 
quarrelled  first  with  tlu  Carlovingians  still  ruling  be- 
yond the  Aljis,  then  amr>:ui  themselves  for  the  apple 
of  discord,  the  imperial  ( lowu.  In  vain  did  the  able 
Pope  John  VIII  hope  for  help  and  prt>t«Ttion  from  the 
Weat  Fnnlddl  king,  Charles  the  IkM,  who  had  been 
erownad  emperor  in  875.  It  ia  true  Charles  renewed 
the  old  charter  rdativc  to  nrotcction  and  donations 
and  inereaaad  the  domain  ot  the  Stale*  of  the  Churdi 
by  new  donatkaa  (fiotHt/Ut  and  Benevento);  he  alao 
gave  up  the  claim  to  have  envoys  present  at  the  oan- 
secration  of  the  pope  as  well  as  the  asaigmuent  to 
these  envoys  of  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
bevond  thisf-  donations  on  pai>er  he  did  nothing. 
Joim  Vni,  at  the  head  of  his  fleet  at  CaiM-  Cireoo 
(S77i,  had  to  defend  himself  unaidi-d  against  the 
Saracens.  Fleriiip  f roiu  thc  dukcH  Lambert  of  .Sjioleto 
and  Adalbert  of  ruscany,  who  bore  themselves  aa 
reiirest'iitat  ives  of  the  nni>erial  |Miwer,  he  went  to 
France,  vainly  imploring  the  Carlovingians  for  help. 
The  Eaat  Frank,  Chariet  the  Fat,  who  leoeived  too 
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imperial  crown  from  John  Vm  in  881,  iiktwiaa  did 
nothing^  and  Amulf,  who  was  orowned  enpcrar  in 
890,  wM  oompelled  by  illneas  to  suamod  furth^  intflT' 
fercnce.  Severely  did  tlw  dafenCWCW  pope  hav«  <0 
Buffer  for  having  flimmoned  him.  Pope  Stephen  V 
hiui  provioiwly  (SHI)  yielded  to  the  urging  of  Duke 
Guiiio  of  .Si>ok  to  and  bestowed  on  him  the  imperial 
crown.  .Stf'phen'8  aucceasor,  IVipe  Forinosu.s,  hivi 
been  ronipellpd  to  give  the  crown  :ds<i  to  (luido's  son, 
Lambert,  iws  the  ;i.ss<)ciutc  of  his  father  in  the  empire 
(S02);  he  thn.H  incurred  the  fierce  halrttl  of  Lainhert. 
when  he  afterw;mla  summoned  Amulf  to  Konio  anil 
crowned  hitn  onipenir.  When  Lambert,  after  tlie 
death  of  Formosiis,  entered  Rome  in  897,  he  took  a 
horrible  revenge  upon  the  corpse  of  the  pope  through 
the  medium  oT Stqihen  VI. 

The  papacy  was  now  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  struggling  faotioos  of  the  nobility.  Benedict  IV 
in  goi  crowned  aa  emperor  Louis,  King  of  Lownr  Buiw 
gundy,  wlio  had  been  summoned  B;^  the  ItaUaa 
noblaa.  In  015  John  X  crowned  Loius'a  ofqwuMnt^ 
the  Marquis  Berangar  of  FnaSu  BsNngar  was  the 
last  to  receive  the  imperial  orown  hefore  the  founding 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation.  At 
Koine  itm-lf  tlie  greatest  infliienee  was  won  by  thP 
family  of  the  hiter  Couutis  of  Tu-st-uhnn,  which  traced 
its  descent  to  t  he  sienator  and  <ji/-r,  Theophj  iaetas,  and 
whose  power  wa.~*  for  a  time  repn^'nted  by  the  wife  of 
Theojiliyliwtvis,  Theodora  (calliHl  Srtuitrix  or  Vc!<trr- 
atrijri,  and  her  daufclitors  Marozia  and  Thi'<Mlora  tlie 
Younger.  The  paj)aey  also  came  under  t])e  power  of 
these  women.  Alberic,  the  liushiinri  of  Maroria,  with 
John  X,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  pajiacy  by  the 
elder  Theodora,  defeated  the  8aracen«  on  the  Garv> 
Uano  (916),  and  thereafter  called  hunself  Consul  of 
the  Kornana.  After  his  death  (his  rank  was  trane* 
niitted  to  Marozia,  and,  on  iier  fall,  to  his  son  Alboie. 
MaroKia  had  John  X  deposed,  and  finally  had  her  own 
son  by  her  first  husband  plaml  upon  the  papal  chair 
as  Joan  XI.  John  XI  was  enttrenr  dominated  by  hia 
motiier.  When  Marosis's  son,  Alberic  II,  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  despotic  rule  of  his  mother  (932),  the 
Romans  pmol  aimed  him  their  lord  and  master,  con- 
ferreil  on  .'I  temporal  power,  and  restricted  flie 
pope's  auiliuiii  i  to  purHy  spiritual  matters.  Alb<Tio, 
who  hiwl  a  palare  on  the  Aventine,  refused  the  (J<?r- 
man  king  Otto  I  permis.sion  to  enter  Ron\e.  when 
theliitter  appeared  in  Upper  Italy  in  y.")l.  But,  wlien 
Otto  appeanii  for  the  senond  time  in  Italy,  conditions 
had  ehange<i. 

(2)  t'rmn  the  Corvnaliun  of  Olio  I  as  Emperor  to  the 
end  of  the  Hnhensinufen  Line. — Alberic  II  died  in  954. 
In  acoordance  with  a  promise  made  to  him,  the 
Romans  in  055  elected  to  the  papacv  as  John  XII  his 
eevcnteen-year-old  son  OctAVUUi;  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  temporal  power.  This  pontiff  thus  united 
tlic  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  but  only  in  the 
territory  which  had  been  subject  to  Alberio— tiut  h 
substantially  the  old  Duchy  of  Borne,  eg;  tJie  "I^tri- 
monium  Petri".  The  Pentraolis  and  the  exarchate 
were  in  other  hands,  ultimately  falling  to  King  Beren- 

Sar  of  Ivrcft.  To  obtain  protection  against  iSrengar, 
ohn  XII  called  upon  Otto  I  for  help  ()(to 
came  and  on  2  Fcbruarv*.  962,  recs  ived  tin-  imp«iriai 
crown.  On  13  February  lie  drew  u|)  the  charter  (still 
extant  lu  u  coiileniporary  caligrapliie  nijiy,  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  tlie  Viitican),  in  \\  hii'h  he  renewed 
the  wfU-known  covenants  of  his  pn-iieceasora,  in- 
rrojised  tlic  diiiiatioiis  by  the  additiim  uf  several  now 
onvs.  and  iiiulertiiok  to  secure  the  canonieal  elct'tion 
of  the  jx  jx  s.  The  pope  was  not  to  be  consecrated 
uatil^  imperial  envoys  had  assured  themselves  of  tlic 
legality  of  the  election  and  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
sworn  promise  of  alhi^anee  (cf.  Th.  Sickel.  "Das 
Privilegium  Ottos  I  f ttr  die  rSmische  Kirehe",  Inns- 
bruck, 1883).  The  nscMMiy  condition  for  the 
ooOpention  of  empeior  and  pope  wis  tfaelr  i»m- 
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mon  opposition  to  Benngar.  TUb  was  removed 
when  John  XII,  who  not  unnaaonably  feared 
Otto's  power,  entered  into  secret  nesotintMMM 
with  Benogari  Otto  thereupon  again  came  to 
Eome,  wliicutlie  pope  had  left,  and  demanded  of 
the  Romans  an  oath  tnat  hsnoeforai  thsy  woold  never 
again  elect  a  pope  without  the  eipress  consent  and 
Bonction  of  t  he  emperor.  Therewith  the  papacy  was 
declared  subject  to  the  emperor.  This  at  once  be- 
came evident,  when  a  synod,  over  which  Otto  pre- 
sided, depo(Msd  the  pope.  But  Leo  VIII,  who  was 
chosen  in  ttccordanc<'  with  Otto's  wishet*,  was  unable 
to  remain  at  Home  without  Otto.  The  Komanp,  after 
the  death  of  John  Xll,  elwt«i  Uenedict  V,  but  Otto 
sent  him  into  exile  at  Hamburg.  Other  atTlictiona 
boaet  John  XIII,  to  secure  whose  elevation  the  Ro- 
mans and  Otto  had  acted  in  harmony  in  966.  John 
needed  the  protection  of  the  emperor  against  a  rebel* 
lious  faction  of  thenobiUty,  whernmon  Otto  snpointed 
a  prefect  of  Rome  snireDfeoflM  him  with  drawn 
nrard.  In  letum  the  pope  crowned  the  son  Otto 
I  (Otto  It)  with  the  impnial  crown  in  the  next  year 
(967),  and  later  manned  liim  to  the  Greek  prinosss 
Theophano.  Otto  11  had  to  render  the  same  protee- 
tion  to  the  popes  of  hii!  time.  John  XIIl's  Bucce«««r, 
Bene'hct  N  I,  wa,M  impri.sonod  and  murdered  in  the 
Ciwtle  of  S.  Angelo  by  hostile  noblcs.  The  Frank 
who  was  chosen  in  his  nhioe  (Boniface  VH)  had  to 
Hee  to  Constant iimple,  out  the  position  of  Ik-iiedict 
VTI,  who  wa.s  rai.-«»d  to  the  papacy  with  tho  consent 
of  Ot(o  II,  remained  uncertain  untd  Otto  in  980  came 
to  liome,  when',  iifter  hi.s  defeat  near  Capo  Colonne, 
he  died  (983)  and  w.as  buried  in  St.  Petor's.  Boniface 
VII,  who  returned  from  Constantinople,  had  during 
ilie  vduttity  of  Otto's  son  displaced  Jonn  XIV,  the 
sufleasMT  of  Batedict  VII,  and  exposed  him  to  death 
by  starvalaonintbeGaatleof  8.  Angelo.  Andbcdde 
John  XV,  who  was  made  pope  after  the  fall  of  Boni- 
face VII,  the  dux,  Crcsccntius,  under  the  usuiped 
title  of  "Patrieiaa^  nded  over  Room,  so  that  the 
times  of  an  Alberie  seemed  to  have  returned. 

John  V  therefore  earnestly  desired  thp  arrival  of  a 
German  army.  It  appcarc<i  in  996  under  the  com- 
mand  of  the  sixt<H»n-year-old  Otto  III.  As  John  had 
died  before  Otto  entered  Rome,  the  German  king, 
\'  h  :n  the  Romans  had  a.sked  to  propose  a  candidate, 
(lesignatedLon  the  advi<e  of  the  princes,  his  relative, 
the  young  Bruno,  who  wa^i  then  el(  cted  at  Rome  and 
Knaced  the  papal  chair  as  (Jn  gory  V  (996-99).  Cre- 
scent ius  was  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  and 
beheaded.  Gregory  V,  who  crowned  Otto  III  on- 
peror,  was  the  first  German  pope.  His  successor, 
the  first  French  pope,  also  designated  by  Otto,  was  the 
learned  Sylvester  II,  near  whom  on  the  Aventine  the 
enqieror  desired  permanently  to  make  his  residence^ 
that  he  might  govern  the  West  as  the  Roman  emperors 
hadonoedone^  The  old  Roman  law  and  noeremonial 
faddaoed  ifter  Byaantine  fonns  were  to  be  put  into 
effect.  But  these  plans  soon  came  to  naught.  Only 
a  few  years  later,  in  1002,  the  youthful  and  visionary 
emperor,  bitterly  disillusioned,  died  in  his  camp  out- 
side Rome,  which  had  risen  against  hini.  And.  when 
.Sylvester  II  a!.<o  pa,s.'4«Hl  away  in  1008,  .John  Cresoen- 
tius,  the  sou  of  l  he  Cresi-entiu.s  who  ha<i  be<'n  bt;headcd 
by  Otto  III,  having  pos.se.s.'ied  him.self  of  the  patriciate, 
seized  the  government  at  Rome,  .\fter  liis  death  the 
Counts  of  Tusculum  began  to  coiiteml  with  the  Cro 
sccntians  for  the  supremacy,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
none  set  up  by  their  opponents,  raised  one  of  their  own 
followers  to  the  papal  chair  as  Benedict  VIII;  the  lat- 
ter was  recognized  as  the  lawful  pope  by  Henry  II, 
whom  he  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  on  14  February. 
1014.  An  intimate  friendship  united  Benedict  and 
Heniy.  Together  they  plamied  a  reform  of  the 
CSnireh,  whidi  unfortimately  was  not  csiried  out. 
Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  XIX,  a 
man  leas  worthy  of  the  honour,  whp  had  prevkniB^ 
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h«'ld  the  temporal  power  in  the  city,  and  who  as  pope 
for  the  riioHt  part  thouglit  only  of  tlio  intcrcstH  of  liia 
family.  Tlu'^'  ur^wl  {lim  to  ^l,:ihl  th<_'  ftood  will  of 
Henrj''8  eucoeaeor,  Coiurtid  II,  w  lioin  lu-  crowned  em- 
peror at  Rome  in  1027.  The  p:ii>al  ilijinitv  nunk  to  a 
■till  lower  level  undCT  the  nephew  ol  John  XIX, 
BoMdiet  IX,  whoM  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  at 
tin  of  twen^  was  secured  by  his  family  through 
aimony  and  vioHiDOe.  When  the  Romania  set  up  an 
•nti'ponei  SylvMter  IIL  in  oopoaition,  Benedict 
wavwed  for  a  tjme  in  doum  wbetfier  be  oui^t  not  to 
resign;  finally  he  n^qiUBbed  (he  pouUfioate  (o  hia 
godfather  Jolm  Gratian  for  1000  pounds  of  silver. 
The  purchase  r  liad  ha<l  recourse  to  this  measure  only 
to  put  an  ciul  to  tlie  abominable  practices  of  the 
TUsculan.  lie  called  liiitisclf  Gn^ry  VI,  and  stood 
in  friendly  relations  with  tho  Cluniac  monks.  But 

John  again  a&^^  rtcil  lii.-;  claini.-i,  and  all  tlirti^  jK)pcs 
had  evidently  Bociurcd  the  dignity  only  through 
simony,  the  party  of  reform  naw  no  other  remedy  than 
to  inthicp  the  Qermau  king,  Heury  111,  to  intervene. 
Ilenn-  HI,  tlUNHlgh  the  synods  of  Sutri  and  Rome, 
had  all  three  popes  deposed.  Gregoir  VI  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary  went  into  exile  to  Germany  with 
Hrt4^>r»H  Oalar  Gregory  VII).  Then,  mark- 
ing the  lenith  of  the  German  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
then  foUowed  *  number  of  Goman  popee:  Qemeat 
II,  who  crowned  Hemy  III  emperor  m  1046,  oonfcr> 
ring  on  him  also  the  rank  of  Patrician,  and  with  it  the 
right  of  nomination  at  pnpnl  elections;  Damosus  II: 
Saint  Leo  IX  of  Aluac'  itti  whom  the  drift  toward 
e«^cl«iia«tical  reform  fmally  reachetl  the  papal  chair; 
anil  \'i(  tor  II. 

The  reaction  scjou  aet  in.  Under  tiie  Burnundiaa 
Nicholas  II  the  effort  to  free  the  pajjacy  from  the 
commaiiilin^  influence  of  the  empire  Incomes  ('learly 
noticcabK'.  At  the  Easter  Sytunl  of  lO.V.i  the  pa])al 
electknt  was  placed  under  new  regulations,  being  re- 
poeed  eeaentiall}'  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals.  The 
German  king  was  no  longer  to  have  the  right  of  dcsig- 
mrtioili  but  at  most  onljr  that  of  opnBrmation.  As  the 
Ckrman  Court  was  unwilling  to  yield  the  right  of  dcsig* 
naition  without  a  struggle,  which,  according  to  its 
oonecpt,  was  flonferred  toseiber  with  the  hereditMy 
rank  of  Patrician,  the  first  oonfliets  between  empire 
and  papacy  began.  In  opposition  to  Alexander  II, 
who  was  elected  to  succeed  Nicholas  II,  the  German 
Government  net  up  Hi.shoii  Cadalii.t  of  Parma  '  Ilon- 
orius  II).  Soon  aflcrward,  under  ilenni-  1\  and 
Gregory-  V'll,  the  conflicts  broadened  out  im  >  tlie  c(tii- 
flict  concerning  investiture.  In  thii  coutot  the 
papacy  had  pressing  need  of  a  tempo,  al  power  to 
support  it  against  the  German  Empirp,  Thif  mip- 
port  was  destined  to  be  fumiah«Ml  hy  the  Norm:in.«, 
whose  state,  founded  in  Lower  Italy,  iKwame  cjf  ever- 
increasing  importance  to  the  pa]>acy. 

The  relations  between  the  Holy  See  an<l  the  Nor- 
mans were  not  always  friendly.  When  these  at  the 
time  of  l/co  IX  advanced  into  the  Lombard  Duchy 
of  Benevento,  the  Boieventans  sought  to  defend 
tbemselves  against  them  by  cgmelUng  the  reigning 
prince  and  eleeting  the  pone  m  1051  as  tndr  eovereign. 
Thus  was  Benevento  added  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Actually,  of  course,  the  popes  had  nosses- 
sion  only  of  tlie  city  of  Henrve,  n  with  ttie  district 
immediately  under  its  jurisdii-tiun,  and  tliat  only 
Kinee  1077.  Tlirough  Benevento  ],iy>  IX  het  imie  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  the  Normans  ami  I'Nik  the 
fii  ld  atcainst  them,  but  was  defeated  and  madi' captive 
near  Civitate  in  1053.  The  victors,  howev«T,  did  not 
full  to  recognize  and  to  respect  in  the  captive  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  and  subsf'tiiiently,  as  the  n-sidt  of 
negotiations  with  Nicholas  !I.  the  treaty  of  Melfi  was 
made  in  1059,  in  which  the  Normans  acknowledged 
themselves  vassals  of  the Ho^  See  for  theeonquered 
territories  ^Benevento  was  excepted— and  engaged 
to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  They  mm  also  took  iq>on 
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themselves  the  protect  ion  of  the  papacj"  and  the 
States  of  the  Church,  un  well  u.«  of  the  canonical  elec- 
tion of  the  pope.  A  Norman  aniiy  un<ler  Robert 
GiiLscard  rescue*!  Gregory  VII  in  the  greatest  di»- 
tre.-s.-*,  when  Henry  I\'  had  come  to  Rome  with  his 
anti-pope  Clement  ill,  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  latter,  and  imprisoned  Gregor>-  VII  in  the 
Castle  of  S.  .\ngclo.  Before  the  powerful  Norman 
army  Henry  had  to  withdraw  from  Rome  in  10S4. 

A  valuable  ally  of  tluip^>acy  in  its oonflict  with  the 
empire  was  the  great  Countess  Matilda  of  TuKsny. 
at  whose  Castle  of  Canossa  King  Henry  IV  appeared 
m  January,  1077,  to  beg  Gregory  VII  for  absolution 
from  the  ban  of  the  Cimn  h.  .Matilda  had  by  will 
bequeathed  her  freehold  estates  lo  the  pope,  but  had 
also  in  1111  made  jjromi.ses  to  Emperor  Heruy  V,  but 
probably  oidy  iu  such  a  way  that  the  Roman  Church 
would  remain  chief  owner.  The  sucees.'^ion  to  the 
land'*  be(|vieathed  by  Matilda  funu.'ihcd  after  her 
death  (11 1">)  a  new  cans*-,  first  for  strained  relalioiks, 
then  for  a  quarrel  betwetai  emperor  and  pope.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lands,  because  of 
their  location,  had  a  high  strategic  value.  Whoever 
possessed  them  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Apen- 
nines from  the  plains  of  the  Po  into  Tuscany.  Henry 
V  at  once  took  poMCSwion  of  the  lands,  and  subsec}ucnt 
Una  and  emperan  to  Frederick  II  also  oooiipjed  or 
bflKowed  them  hi  mite  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the 
Curiap  Amid  all  this  we  often  see  pope  and  emperor 
working  in  harmony.  The  anti-pope  Anacletus  II 
with  his  prot<ctor,  King  Hoj;er  11  of  Sicily,  was  at- 
tacked by  I-;m]>eror  Lotluiir,  who  t(K)k  up  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II.  Frederick  I  hiul  Arnold  oj  Brescia,  who 
had  openly  preached  against  Uic  temporal  power  of 
the  popes,  executed  as  a  heretic  and  ret>el  1 1 1,").'>). 

Tne  various  matter?*  of  di.ipute,  which  lia<i  Kni  under 
Fretierick  I  to  the  ei^:hle<'ii  yejtn^'  conflict  with  Alex- 
ander III  and  had  been  then  settled  in  the  Treat  y  of 
Venice,  were  again  revived  when  Henry  VI,  as  fuis- 
band  ot  the  Norman  heiress  Constance,  at  the  death 
<rf  the  ehildleu  King  William  II  in  1189,  laid  claim  to 
the  Norman  Kingdom,  which  embraced  Sicilv  and 
Lower  Ita^.  The  pope  as  lord  paramount  wished  to 
have  the  unfeatrioted  djaposal  of  the  Norman  king- 
dom,  and  fint  bestowed  it  on  the  flhigit imate  Tancred 
of  Leccc.  But  Henry  disregaided  this  action,  and 
conquered  the  kingdom  after  Tanered's  death  in  1194. 
He  desires i  to  transftirm  It.dy  and  r;crmany  into  an 
hereditary  monai  i  hy.  He  also  made  old  parts  of  the 
.'^latcs  of  the  Church  .-iuliject  to  him,  when  in  1 11).">  he 
]ilaced  the  Margravate  of  Ancona,  the  Duchy  of 
l'ia\-enna,  and  the  ancient  exarchate  'the  Kuma^jna) 
..iider  the  lord  high  steward  of  the  realm,  Markwald 
of  .\nweiler,  as  his  vii  i  roy.  But  with  his  death  in 
1197  all  the  plans  for  world  dominion  collapsed.  In 
Italy  a  national  movement  was  started,  which  the 
youthful  and  energetic  Innocent  III  utilized  to  re- 
establish and  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  First 
of  all  he  enforced  the  |)anal  authority  at  Rome  itself 
by  exacting  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  .senators  as 
well  88  fhim  the  prefect,  previously  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  After  thii  nearly  all  the  towns  and  viltagea 
of  the  territory  bequeathoa  by  Matilda,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  .Spoleto,  also  Amisi 
and  Perugia,  submilte*!  to  him.  Innocent  thus  be- 
came the  restorer  of  the  State?  of  the  Church.  After 
tlie  preee.ieiil  m  I  by  Otto  IV  (Neuss,  K  June,  1201), 
the  son  ot'  Heniy  Vi,  Fn^lerick  II,  who  had  bwii  pro- 
tected by  Irmocent  111,  confirm*"*!  anew  the  Slates  of 
the  Chun  h  in  their  rtm.stitiient  parf.-*  bv  a  golden  bull 
execute*]  ill  t  ill'  name  of  t  lie  I'mptre  ui  1  !uer  on  12  July, 
1213;  these  part.'^  were  th<'  old  I'ulrimony  from  Ceper- 
ano  to  Radicofimi,  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto,  the  territories  of  Matilda,  the  County  of 
Bertinoro  (8outh  of  Ravenna),  the  exarchate,  and  the 
Fentapolis.  All  these  new  acquisitions  and  the  States 
of  the  Church  hi  their  entirety  weie  again  pkoed  hi 
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the  in^atest  jeopardy  when  the  neat  struggle  be- 
tween I'redenck  11  and  the  Curia  nroke  out.  With 
the  exception  of  the  eity  of  Rome  the  ein[)en)r  tj  i  1 
brought  the  ijtateis  of  the  Church  into  his  }X)wer. 
Innoeent  IV  fled  to  his  native  eity  G'icumenirjiJ  Genoa 
and  thetx  e  to  T,yon3,  where  nt  the  thirteenth  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  in  124.^  he  phiced  Frederick  II  under  the 
ban  nf  the  Church  and  deposed  him.  The  oonflict 
raged  fur  ^evoal  years  longer,  but  the  star  the 
HoheDBlaufen  was  rapidly  setting.  The  emperor's 
BOD  Endo,  commander-in-chief  in  Central  and  Upper 
Italy,  was  captured  by  the  Bulogncae  in  12^,  The 
emperor  himself  died  in  12j|iO,  and  his  son  OoDnd 

IV  dM  »  feir  yews  kter  (1254).  WInb  Vni- 
eridc's  in^timate  son  Manfred  unaertoQlc  tlifi  «m- 
tinuation  of  the  struggle  and  had  himself  crowned  at 
Palermo,  the  French  poi)e  Clement  IV  summoned  to 
hia  the  brotlicr  of  King  Louifl  IX  of  Fnmce, 
Ch;irles  of  Aiijoii,  who  had  accepted  the  Kingdotu  of 
lx)wer  Italy  asa  tief  of  the  ik)[h'.  Charles  vanquished 
Muiifml  in  126<>  iit  Beiu  venio,  miuI  Conradm,  the 
youtliful  nephew  of  FriNlcnck  II,  iit  TaRhueozzo  in 
12tkS,  liiul  hiwl  this  l;LSt  dt'seeiiiliint  of  tfie  Ilohen.st4Ui- 
fen  liouMC  e.veeuti^i  in  the  nuirkrt-plaec  of  Xaples. 
With  this  the  danger  to  the  pmpacy  from  the  Ilohcii- 
Btaufen  waa  removed,  but  a  worse  danger  took  itsplace. 

(8)  From  th»  Angmm  HxiU  to  the  End  of  the  Fiflfentii 
Cmtarv.— Tbe  papaey  was  now  not  only  dependent 
upon  tne  proto««tion  of  FVance,  but  was  also  entirely 
at  ita  mercy.  This  was  seen  in  the  utter  disregard 
diown  by  roilip  the  Fair  in  his  attitude  toward  l^ni- 
laeeVIIlaiidJliiiiuocMnn.  GUment  V,  a  native  of 
SoutheiB  Rnnog  did  not  vcntwe  to  |0  to  Itidy,  after 
his  dection  in  1906,  but  had  himadf  erowned  atXy  ons, 
and  after  1309  resided  at  Avignon,  which  now  re- 
mained the  residence  of  the  popes  until  1376.  The 
country  about  Avignon  eon>titini'<l  the  County  of 
Venaifisin  or  the  M;irpT;i,v.if('  ui  PnAcnce,  wliich,  on 
the  ground  of  a  former  donat  ion  of  the  (xmntH  of  Toii- 
Imuw  in  1273.  hu<i  t««n  Kiveii  up  to  tlie  pojx'  by  the 
French  kitijj,  Phihj)  III  the  Bold.  The  cit\- of  Avignon 
itself  first  came  into  tiio  iKissession  of  the  Holy  See  by 
purchase  in  PilS.  During  the  residence  of  tite  jK)pe:s 
in  Avignon  the  papal  dominion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  almost  ceased.  In  Rome  the  Colonna  and 
Orsini  fought  for  the  supremacy.  In  the  other  cities 
the  French  regents,  who  were  sent  from  Avignon, 
found  anything  but  willing  obedience.  Bologna  re- 
volted in  1334  against  the  pope's  relative,  Bel  tram. 
Coladi  Rieiuu  deluded  the  Uomana  with  the  phantom 
oifaranibUo.  The  state  of  anarchy  was  first  ended  by 
the  Cfastilian  Gardinal  Aibonoi  (see  Oih  mi  Atr 
BORNoz,  Alvarbk  CAiiiu:/>h  whom  Innocent  VI  sent 
to  the  States  of  the  Church  an  his  vicar-goneral  in  1353. 
Albomos  not  only  brought  the  States  of  the  Church 
under  .subjection  to  the  pope,  luil  also  reor^ranized 
them  l>y  means  of  (he  .F.uiihan  (_'onstitiition.s.  wliich 
were  in  force  in  the-  Stales  of  the  Church  until  isir>. 
But  the  Kueet-issea  uf  .Mtturnoz  were  .soon  miihlied 
again,  when  the  Gretit  Schism  occurrci  durint;  tlie 
residence  at  Avignon.    After  its  trTinitialion  Martm 

V  (1417-31)  sought  to  esiabhsli  u  centralized  nion- 
arcliy  out  of  the  various  e«)nflicting  rights,  privile^ess, 
and  usurpations,  and  in  this  had  much  hucccsb.  New 
afflictions  were  brought  by  the  period  of  the  Renaisi- 
nnce.  in  which  visionaries  of  radical  views  loved  to 
pose  m  liberatota  from  tyraony.  Thus  the  con.spiracy 
of  Stefano  Forearo  alarmed  NieholtM  V  in  1453,  and 
the  conspiracy  of  140^  alarmed  Paul  II.  Other  dan- 
gers lay  in  (he  erowth  of  ixiwer  <rf  certldn  families  of 
the  feudal  nobility  in  the  States  of  the  Churdl,  in  the 
nepoti.sm  of  .wme  of  the  popes,  who  provided  for  their 
rel.itive.s  lit  the  expense  f)f  the  States  of  the  Church,  or 
in  (heir  infernntional  polieies,  for  which  the  Stat^w  of 
the  Church  h:el  i"  sulTi  r 

(4)  From  the  .Sirlrmth  Century  to  the  Treaty  of 
Vtatna.— Under  Aleanndcr  VI  the  States  of  the 
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Church  dii<integrfttc<l  into  a  series  of  states  held  by 
papal  relatives  of  the  Horgia  family.  C*-sjire  Borgia, 
wlioin  MachiaveUi  adnurtnl,  labouretl  earnestly  from 
liis  Duchy  of  Romagua  to  transform  the  States  of  the 
Church  into  a  Kingdom  of  Central  Italy,  .\fter  his 
fall  (1504)  Venice  sought  to  brug  the  cities  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea  imder  its  power.  Julius  II  then  in  his 
impetuous  way  had  recourse  to  force  to  re-ej^tabh^^h 
and  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  cotuiurrc*! 
Perugia  and  Bologna  and  by  the  League  of  Cambrai 
forced  Venice  to  give  up  liaveuua,  Cer^'ia,  Facnza, 
and  Rimini.  But,  after  he  had  been  satisfied  by  the 
Venetians,  he  eonduded  the  Holy  League  for  the  ex- 
nalaioB  of  the  Fmuik  from  Italy.  It  is  true  that  the 
nendi  in  1512  were  once  more  victorious  over  the 
troops  of  the  League  at  Ravenna,  but  thanLs  chiefly 
to  the  Swiss  mcreenaries,  whom  the  pope  iuul  enlisted 
through  Cardinal  Schinner,  Julius  attained  his  object. 
On  llic  surrender  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  Maximil- 
ian Sforza,  .luliu.s  II  nuvle  a  still  further  gain  for  the 
States  of  the  Church,  since  Piuroa  and  Piacenza  were 
t;iken  fmm  the  duchy  and  iiicoriKiraleil  in  the  States 
of  the  Church.  HeKgio  and  Modena,  which  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  were  al.so  taken  possession  of 
by  the  pofKi,  but  ins  «uoi*»«ior  Loo  X  had  to  restore 
these  cities  to  the  duke  in  1515.  A  dreadful  catas- 
trophe was  brOHght  ii|>on  Rome  by  the  vacillating 
policy  of  Clentent  Vll.  The  disorderly  troops  of 
Chsu-les  V  overran  and  plundered  the  States  of  the 
Chiuvh,  occupied  Rome  on  6  May,  1527,  and  for  eight 
days  rioted  there  (irightfully  (Saceo  di  Roma),  In  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angeio  the  pope  wai  hdd  eaptm  untQ  0 
December.  It  was  long  bcibre  these  woQuds  were 
healed,  although  the  pope  in  lfi20  oonoluded  a  peace 
with  the  emperor  at  Hareelona  and  received  bacK  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  of  penre  w.-w 
oonfirme*]  !  '  11;  ^  Conference  of  liolo^cna,  u'  "li  h 
Charles  \'  ou  .\pril.  1530,  re<'»>i\-ed  the  imperial 
crown  from  Clcmi-nt  \'II. 

During  tliis  time  ;ls  well  later  a  number  of  dia- 
trict.s  Wf're  for  a  tune  separattnl  from  the  St.'ile.s  of 
the  Churi'h  and  coiiferred  as  separate  principalities 
by  po|)es  on  their  relatives.  The  Rovere  poi>e  Six- 
tUB  IV  had  in  1474  made  Federigo  of  Montefeltro 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  married  Fwlerigo's  dau^ter 
Giovaniw  to  his  nephew  Giovanni  dellaR  overe.  The 
son  of  tills  Giovanni,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovero, 
c&mo  into  posscswion  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  in  1506, 
during  the  pontificate  of  the  other  Rovere  pope, 
Julius  II.  la  addition  to  this  JuUua  II  in  1512  eon- 
ferred  on  him  the  l^cariate  of  Pesaro,  wUdi  had 
previouflly  been  «  fief  in  the  hands  of  the  Maktesta 
and  sinoe  1445  of  the  Sforsa.  Not  until  the  male 
line  of  the  Rovere  became  extinct  in  l(i31  were  Mon- 
tefeltro and  Urbino  together  with  Pesaro  restored 
to  the  S(ji!  f  he  Church.  Pope  Paul  III  in  l.")45 
bestowed  1  arma  ;uid  Piiieenza  as  a  ducliy  on  his  .-^m 
Pier  I.uigi  Famese.  Even  after  the  Farne.s4'  line 
had  bcciitne  extinct,  the  duehies  revert«.id,  not  (o  the 
.statrs  of  till-  Cliurcli.  but  to  a  branch  of  the  S]);ini.--h 
Bour!)ons.  and  fiiiailx  in  IstiO  to  Sartiinia.  To  make 
up  for  (his  Ferrara,  which  had  onco  betonjjwl  to 
Matilda  of  Canossa  as  a  ]>apal  fief,  had  in  1208  fallen 
to  the  Guelnh  family  of  Este.ana  had  in  1471  been 
made  a  duchy.  After  the  main  line  of  the  Este  had 
become  extinct  in  15U7,  Ferrara  reverted  to  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  remained  part  thereof  (exoept 
dorin|(  the  Napoleonic  period)  until  the  Italian  an- 
nexation in  i860.  JModeoa  and  Refuio,  however, 
fell  in  1597  to  a  eoHateral  line  of  the  Este  as  a  fief 
of  the  empire.  Thus  the  States  of  the  Church  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  embraced 
Knl)sfari1ially  ihv  tr-rritory  that  had  belonged  to  thfiu 
at  the  tiini-  uf  Ch.irlrinaniLc,  exeept  that  some  portions 
of  rhc  (lid  Dui'iiy  of  spolrio  had  b(>en  added  in  the 
south  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III, 

Bapid  chanica  came  with  the  tine  «f  the  fVMMh 
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Rerolution  and  of  XapoJoon.  In  1791  the  French 
Natinna!  .\s.sf  mbly  announced  the  union  of  Avignon 
aiid  \  fn;iis.sin  witn  France,  and  in  the  Peaoe  of  To- 
lentino  (1797)  Pius  VI  had  to  give  them  up,  whilo  at 
the  same  time  relinquiflhiog  the  l^ationo  of  l-'crrara, 
and  RomMmft  to  the  Qinlpiiie  Hepublie. 
In  FMNniuy,  179&  Ueoeral  Berthier,  «lu»  baa  bMn 
ant  to  Rome  Inr  Kapoleoa,  Iwcnied  the  rat  «f  tin 
Statea  of  the  Ghurok  into  tiie  Romaa  Republic. 
The  pope,  because  he  would  not  renounce  hia  claim, 
was  taken  away  as  a  captive  and  eventually  confined 
in  Valence,  where  death  soon  released  him  (29  August, 
1790) .  People  were  already  rejoicing  that  the  papacy 
and  the  church  had  come  to  an  end.  Their  joy  woa, 
howrvpf,  prpmature.  Under  the  protection  of  Km- 
p<  rr>r  I  niiiei.s  II  the  cardinals  in  180C)  i-lcctnl  ]'im 
Vll  as  |>u|>c  at  V'enifc.  But  hard  trials  .iwuiic*!  liiin. 
It  is  true  that  in  ISOl  I'iuH  by  Xajxdcon's  f;i\-()ur 
got  buck  the  States  of  the  Church  as  bounded  in  the 
Pftu-v  (if  Tolcntino.  But  the  position  of  the  States 
of  the  Church  remained  extrcmelj'  pr(>carious.  Napo- 
leon in  1800  conferred  Bencvejjto  on  Talleyrand  and 
Pontecorvo  on  Bemadottc.  In  lSfl8,  because  Piu8 
Vll  would  not  close  his  jyoris  to  the  English,  the  Statea 
of  the  CSnircb  were  again  occupied  and  in  1800  omb- 
pictely  eonfiwatod.  The  MardMC,  UtfainOj  Came- 
rino,  and  Macerata  were  annexed  to  thenew|y-flr«atcd 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
to  Francr-.  Not  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  wht  rn 
the  able  Coii.salvi  represented  ihu  pope,  were  tlie 
Slate's  of  the  Church  again  established  (1815),  almost 
in  their  old  dimensions  ex(«?pt  that  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naiasin  were  not  rt'stwrnl  t4)  the  ]ni\»\  arul  Austria 
recei\t'd  a  narrriw  Htriti  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Fcrrar:i  U-  rtict  north  of  the  Po  and  the  l^t  0(  gar- 
risoning i't-mtfa  and  Comachio. 

(5)  From  the  Peace  of  Viennn  to  ISTH.—Thc  liberal 
and  national  ideas  prevalent  throughout  Central 
Europe  undermined  the  States  of  the  Churah^  just 
as  they  did  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  found  expression 
in  the  high-eoundoig  phnwes  "constitution"  and 
"national  unification".  The  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  had  awakened  theoa  ideaa.  The 
name  of  a  Kingdom  of  Ital^,  wfaoae  c»wn  Nap 
poleon  had  worn,  was  Rngotten.  With  the 
old  conditions,  which  the  congress  of  Vienna  hat! 
rcMtored,  the  people  were  by  no  means  satisfied. 
They  lamented  the  division  of  Italy  into  \;irious 
ptates,  bound  together  by  no  coinrnon  bond,  and 
at"  .  '  ill  the  fact  that  they  were  nile<i  by  foreigners. 
The  \K>[xi  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  alone  wen?  looked 
upon  as  really  native  rulers.  The  other  rulers  were 
regarded  more  or  le^  ha  foreigners.  Napkw-Sicily 
was  ruled  by  the  Bourbon  lino,  which  hail  come  there 
in  1738,  and  which  was  opposed  particularly  by 
Sicily.  In  Panna  and  Piacenza  also  the  BuuriMn 
line,  first  established  here  in  1748,  ruled  again  from 
the  death  (1847)  of  Marie-lx)ui»e.  wife  of  Napoleon 
I.  In  Modena  and  Tuscany  collateral  linra  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria  ruled:  in  the  Duchy  of  Modena,  a 
Una  which  had  in  1803  become  the  heu-  of  the  ancient 
chical  houBB  of  Bate;  in  TU§cany,  which,  after  the 
Medici  had  become  extinct,  hm]  fn]hn  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Lorraine,  the  line  sjininn  from  Fenlinand 
III,  hrothor  of  Emperor  Francis  I  of  Austria.  Fur- 
thermore, iLe  Austrian.s  were  the  imnieiliato  rulcr.s 
of  the  Lombard-N'enctian  Kin^r(loI;l  The  current 
of  national  feeUnj^  was  direcUxl  alHive  all  anainst  the 
rule  of  the  A  us  t  nans  at  Milan  and  Wnicr,  hati-ii  as 
a  p>veniment  by  foreigners,  and  aimt  aKain.-it  tin- 
governments  which  pursued  tlie  policiw  of  art!  were 
prt>tt«t«l  by  Austria.  Austria's  statesman  Metter- 
nich  had  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  onler  cs- 
tabiiaiied  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181.S.  As  the 
Statea  of  the  Church  were  included  among  the  gov- 
aramenta  mader  Auatria'a  protection,  they  gnidualbr 
ilMNd  the  Itatoed  agaimt  Auatria. 


5  RAW 

The  narrow  police  spirit  of  the  absolute  govern- 
ments, which  did  not  distinguish  between  w^t  was 
justifiable  and  what  was  nut,  promoted  the  growth 
of  dissatisfaction,  which  first  took  shape  in  secret 
societies.  Curt<onarism  and  freemasonry  Sfvead 
rapidly.  The  Greek  war  of  independence,  whidi 
excited  unireraal  admiration,  aiouaed  <he  national 
apifit  in  Jtafar.  The  Sanfedjata  (jwr  la  aania  fede), 
aa  the  loyal  Cklholioa  were  called,  were  only  a  weak 
support  for  the  Papal  Government  in  tl  S1  >tf«  of 
the  Church.  ITie  Carbonari,  led  by  cxiii  .>  ^lA  n\ade 
fugitives  in  Paris  an<l  yielding  to  the  ira]ire.s.sioti  made 
by  the  Revolution  (jf  July,  profited  by  the  vacancy 
of  the  |)apal  chair  after  the  death  of  I'ius  Vlll,  in 
18;iU,to  icituguriittj  rismg  in  the  .States  of  theChurch, 
especially  in  Bolugna.  Under  the  presideney  of 
MaKzini,  tlic  founder  of  the  revolutionarv  society  of 
the  "Giovanc  Italia",  delegates  assembled  at  Bologna 
in  1831,  as  a  parliament  uf  the  united  provinoea,  to 
catablhn  a  feoubliean  form  of  government,  and  demed 
a  piovfakmaT  government.  When  the  new  pope 
Gregory  XVI  asked  for  Austria's  assistance,  Metter> 
nich  was  ready  to  intervene  without  delay.  Tlie 
Austrians  restortxl  peace  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
as  also  in  Modena  and  Panna.  But  baldly  had  the 
troops  departed,  when  new  diaorden  brclke  out,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  pope's  renewed  call  for  help,  the 
Austrians  reappeared  at  Bologna  in  1832  imder 

Radet.sky.  To  neutraliy.e  the  iiitluetiee  of  the  AUS- 
trians  the  Frencli  ( ;o\-ernnient  (jf  I.<Mjis  Philippe 
sent  to  Ani'ona  lr(H)ps.  which  remained  there  as  long 
as  the  Austri;ins  occui)ied  Bolopna  (until  1S3-S). 
In  opposition  to  the  followers  of  .Mazzini  there  were 
not  lacking  for  a  while  men  who  strove  to  bnnx  about 
the  unification  of  Italy  with  the  eo-operati«>n  of  iIm 
jKjpe.  Their  spokestuan  was  at  first  the  former 
cliatilain  of  Kinn  Cluirles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Vincenwj 
Gioberti,  who  in  1843,  as  an  exile  in  Brussels,  wrote 
the  treatise  "II  priinato  morale  e  civile  dcgli  ItaUani 
a  publication  which  caused  a  great  sensation.  He 
desired  that  the  {)oi>c  should  become  the  head  of  the 
national  union  oi  atati^  in  Itatar,  from  which  the 
foreign  prineea  were  to  be  excluded.  Piedmont,  how^ 
ever,  was  to  ae(  aa  regularly  appointed  protector  of 
the  pope  and  Italy.  The  pmat.  Count  Antonio 
Rosmini,  desired  an  Italian  confedeiation  with  the 
pope  at  its  hea<l  and  two  deliberative  chambers.  He 
puVilishol  his  iiii-LS  in  I  S  is;  iti  the  treati.se  ""Delle 
eiii(|ui-  pi;mhe  drlla  S.  t'hiesa",  in  which  ln)  also  p;ir- 
ttcularly  reeonuiuiiiieil  the  reform  of  the  Church. 
The  s<jn-in-law  of  Manisoui,  Aljyehe.se  Massimo  d' 
Azeglo,  s<'t  forth  the  perN-erse  poUtical  conditions  in 
Italy  and  espeei;il!y  in  the  Statt«  of  the  Church  more 
uiisparitit;l\  in  the  trea(i>e  "C!li  ultinii  casi  di  Honia- 

Ena"  (lS4fi),in  which  he  urgently  advocated  reform, 
ut  at  the  same  time  warne«i  against  conMpira<-y  ana 
revolution.  The  maWirity  of  those  who  were  enthu- 
siastic  about  the  uninciition  of  Italy  put  their  hope  in 
Pinlmont.  "la  siutda  d'  Italia".  Cetaire  Ball>o  in 
his  book  "Le  spcnmzc  d'  lUvlia",  which  appeared  in 
181^  csqiected  fiiat  of  all  the  founding  of  a  union  of 
the  Lombard  statea. 

The  demand  for  reform  in  the  Statea  of  tike  Chnreh 
was  in  fact  not  unjust  ifiod.  It  waa  expected  that  it 
woultl  l>e  inaugurated  by  Gregor)'  XM's  succeesor, 
who  was  hailed  with  extravagant  hopes,  when  as 

Pius  IX  he  ;tsreii(ii-il  'he  papa!  chair  on  U)  .lunf«| 
1846.  Men  saw  ii^  hiiu  the  pope  of  wiiom  Uioberli 
hail  rlreaiied  Fius  IX  convokwl  at  Rome  a  couik  il 
of  state  foinjio.sol  of  reprewnfatiN'es  of  the  various 
j)ro\inces,  esiabli-shed  a  fnrinal  cabinet  council,  and 
sanctioned  the  fonnatioii  of  a  militia  in  the  States  of 
the  CMiurc'h.  In  adilit  ion  he  suggested  to  Tuscany  and 
S.-U'dinia  the  formatitm  of  an  Italian  customs  union. 
But  the  count  r>-  wiw  wrought  up  too  highly  to  con- 
tinue peacefully  and  elowly  along  euoi  a  ooutn. 
Tbe  luberab  at  Rome  were  diaaauafied  becauae  tbe 
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laity  were  excluded  from  partieipatkm  in  the  aovem- 

ment  of  the  Stat«e  of  the  Church.   Even  before  the 

outbrpAk  of  the  Frt-nrh  Revolution  of  February 
they  forcod  by  a  p<jpular  uprisiiift  tho  api>ointmpnt  in 
1H4S  of  a  rabinot  of  laymen.  On  11  Man  h,  1S48, 
Pius  IX  after  lonn  hesitjvtion  dcfiiled  to  pnn  lami  the 
fundaincnt^jil  law  for  thr  tom]X)ral  govornmont  of 
the  lands  of  the  Holy  See;  as  in  other  lands  two 
chambers  were  to  vole  u(Mjn  the  laws,  whii  ii  wi  rr  U) 
be  drawn  up  by  a  council  of  .stale.  Hut  the  chanibers 
were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any  way  ui  quest ioiw 
purely  spiritual  or  of  a  mixed  cliaracter,  and  the 
College  of  Cardinal-s  had  the  riRht  of  veto  over  the 
decision  of  the  chambers.  This  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. Pius  IX  was  also  expectetf  to  acconunodate 
himaeif  to  the  national  desires  when  Milan  and  Venioe 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Vieiinft  had 
rii^n  against  the  Austrians  and  PiodoMmt  was  pre- 
paring to  support  the  uprising.  The  pope  too, 
tt  waa  thought,  dKNild  draw  the  ni«d  againat  Aii»> 
tita. 

When  Piiw  IX  in  an  Kncyclieal  announcetl  on  29 
April,  1S4S,  that  he  could  never  iXTsuade  hiniself 
to  enftaKe  in  a  war  against  a  Catliolic  ]¥)wer  wnch  !ws 
Austria,  and  that  he  would  never  a.s.sunie  the  head- 
ship of  an  Italian  (-(jtifeileration,  hi.s  [Mipularity  in 
LilnTal-National  circles  wjls  welliiiuli  at  an  end.  The 
party  of  those,  whu  witli  ('linlierli  liU'l  ilreamed  of  a 
unification  of  Italy  under  the  ik)[«',  crumblcii  away. 
Mazsini  made  the  denuuid  tlmt  Rome  In-  iTi  rifd  into 
a  republic.  A  portion  of  the  civic  guard  surrounded 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angi?lo  and  con>|H'lled  the  pope  to 
.appoint  Liberal  ministers.  Hut  the  revolutionaiy 
npuUicami  would  have  nothiiiK  to  do  with  such  a 
coropromiae.  Th^  became  bolder  than  ever  when 
Kbg  Ghariea  Albart  waa  defeated  by  Kadetaky  at 
CanOBsa  on  24-26  July,  1848,  and  the  mrniawihiBal 
natiMial  partv  had  tbmby  met  with  complete  tidfure. 
When  the  Lmeral  minister  Rossi  souRht  to  reorgan- 
izc  the  States  of  the  Church  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  on  the  formation  of  a  confederation  of  the 
Italian  slAtes,  he  Wivfi  stabbed  to  death  on  the  steps 
of  the  Palace  of  ilic  Caricclleria  on  IFy  \i)\i-nil«T, 
1848.  On  the  follnuiiiK  day  the  ]X)pe  found  hinLself 
besieged  m  the  (^mriniil.  Only  willi  i iitncnlty  could 
the  Svfh^  (iuards  pnitc^  t  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  On  24  November  Pius  IX  e«<"aped  in 
diaguisc  to  Ciaeta  in  the  Ni'a|Militan  Kingdom,  whither 
King  Ferdinand  II  ha<i  reiunie<l  to  take  command  in 
pamilli  After  the  tlieht  of  the  pope  an  assembly 
wasabetad  to  administer  the  government,  the  reputv 
lie  was  proclaimeil  at  Rome  on  5)  Fehruarj',  1849, 
and  the  temporal  soverei^ty  declared  abolished. 
MatfTfi  with  hia  intematioiial  following  mled  at 
Borne.  Id  Fkraiee  also  the  rapioblic  was  proclaimed 
on  18  Vthnuty.  But  maetion  ftdbwed  quioUy. 
This  waa  hastened  when  the  AustriaoB  in  a  new  na»> 
sage  of  arms  had  defeated  the  Picdmontese  at  Mor- 
tara  on  21  March.  1849,  and  at  Novara  on  23  March. 
Charles  Albert  then-uix^n  resigne<l  in  favour  of  his 
son  Victor  Enuiuuuiel  II.  The  .^iistrians  were  now 
more  jxnverfui  iii  I  piK-r  Italy  tluin  ever.  They 
brought  back  to  I'lorence  the  Cirand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Ferdinand  II  supnresaoil  the  revolution  in  Sicily. 
Pius  LX  was  readily  heard  when  h<'  af>peale<l  to  the 
Catholic  powere  for  a.s.sistance  iigaitist  the  rejjublic. 
To  anticipate  Austria  I»uLs  Najxtleon,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  Paris,  sent  a  force  under 
Oudinot  into  the  States  of  the  Church,  where  braider 
Manini  many  revolutionaries  from  other  lands 
Qaeluding  Garibaldi)  had  gathered,  and  a  triumvirate, 
ooouNMed  of  Massini,  Aurelio  Saffi,  and  Carlo  Ar> 
mdiSni.  waa  administering  the  government.  Oudinot's 
small  lotce  soon  after  ite  landing  at  Civitavecchia 
waa,  it  is  true,  at  first  defeated  otfore  Rome.  But 
uem  the  Ausmaas  also  entered  the  States  of  the 
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Churdi  in  the  north,  in  the  south  the  Neapolitans^ 

while  in  Terracina  Spaniards   landed.  Oudinot 

receive<l  reinforcements  and  began  the  siege  of  Rome. 
Garibaldi  with  .5000  volunteers  cut  his  way  through 
to  continue  the  st niggle  in  the  Apennines.  On 
2  July,  1.S49,  Oudinot  enteriNl  Rome  and  aj^in 
Htore<i  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  nOB  JJC 
ri'-etitered  Home  on  12  April,  1S.50. 

Thus  not  onlv  the  Piednmntcs*'  and  their  fnILiwers, 
but  the  Republicans  al.'«o  hiwl  been  routed,  and  h;i<l 
fshuwii  that  they  were  unable  to  bring  alxjut  the  unity 
of  Italy.  By  the  mUitar\'  power  of  Austria  all  of 
Italy's  forces  had  been  shattoed.  But  the  object 
waM  not  abandoned.  A  different  programme  was  now 
adont  e<i:  to  proceed  with  foreign  aid  under  Piedmont's 
leaacnihip  against  the  pope.  Piedmont  aou^t  to 
retain  the  B>-mpathies  oi^  all  Liberab  faty  keeping  the 
o(mstitutic->.  while  the  remaining  govenimenta  of 
Itdv  hadrcttnnedtoaheohitiam.  nm  DC,  bittofy 
disiUusioned,  dedared  the  retention  of  a  constitution 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  most  vital  interests 
and  tne  canons  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  with  the 
independence  and  trwdom  of  the  jkjik'.  lk»tween 
him,  the  .States  of  the  Church,  and  Italy  no  etTort.s 
could  bring  aljout  an  understanding  that  wan  .H;\lis- 
faetor\  to  all.  A  I'rcuch  garrison  m.aintaine<l  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pojM"  at  Rome,  while  the  Austrians 
.secure<l  tranquillilv  m  the  legations.  The  question 
wjm:  how  long  would  the  two  fon-ign  ix)wers  <-ontinue 
harmoniously  side  b)'  .side  in  Italy?  It  wa.s  an.swered 
when  Naix>ltion  III  undert<x>k  to  show  Europe  the 
splendour  of  his  imperial  |x>wcr  and  to  force  Austria 
out  of  its  position  of  military  supremacy  in  Italy. 
Tlw  chan||e  of  temper  in  those  circles  of  Italy  thai 
were  striving  for  national  unificatitm  was  shown  in 
anew  treatise  of  Giobsrti,  who  in  1843  in  his  "Pri- 
maU)"hadaMigneri  thfigiiidanwttothepope.  In  1851 
he  jitd>IUied  nis  book  "Rinnovamento  dviie  d* 
Italia",  in  which  he  set  forth  that  the  unifieatioo 
could  DC  ecoomplishcd  without  Rome,  and  even 
again.st  Rome  with  the  a'-il  of  Piodnont.  To  prepare 
Piedmont  for  this  role  was  the  t;i.sk  of  Camillo  Cavour, 
who  w;us  m.;ule  prime  minister  in  lSo2.  It  was  aLso 
he  who  found  fur  .S;u-dinia  the  ally  who  uniteil  with 
it  again.st  .\u.stria.  At  I'lombi^res,  a  watering-phioo 
in  Lorraine,  he  interested  Najvilefju  in  his  plans  in 
July,  1S,")9,  and  all  mejusureti  down  to  the  .■imallcst 
details  were  here  agri-ed  upon.  The  Piedmontese 
succetileil  in  joining  their  forces  with  the  French 
army,  and  the  allies  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Mft> 
gentaand  .Solfcrino.  Napoleon,  however,  then  .swiftly 
concluded  with  the  Kmperor  Francis  Juoeph  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca-Zurich,  by  the  terms  ot  which 
Austria  had  to  give  up  Lomibardy  only,  not  Venetia; 
in  it  proviskm  was  auo  made  for  an  Itdiaa  eonfadap- 
atkm.  Into  whieh  all  ItaKaft  atate^  Jadudtng  Austria 
for  Venetia,  were  to  enter,  and  over  whien  it  was 
intended  that  the  pope  should  preside.  Nai)ol«m 
feared  the  intervention  of  the  other  powers,  and  at 
the  same  time  wius  eager  to  show  conskleration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  French  Catholics. 

In  natinniti  ( iicles  in  Italy  men  were  at  first  furious 
at  the  cnnilit  iijus  of  this  treaty  of  peace.  But  e.alm 
tMion  rerunie<l  when  it  wa.s  .seen  that  NajK)le(jri  made 
no  preparat ion.<j  to  bring  back  the  exiK-liiKl  i>etty 
prince.s,  and  that  the  yxtyx^  would  Ivave  nothing  to 
do  uilh  the  rdlc  a.'«igned  to  him.  Cavour  waa 
able  to  continue  his  efmrts  in  behalf  of  his  schemes 
by  the  secret  path  of  conspiracy.  At  his  instiga* 
tion  apparently  independent  governments  were 
established  at  Fkweno^  Modsnai  and  Botogna;  in 
reali^,  however,  these  were  dmeted  from  Turin, 
and  were  aupportod  by  England,  sinoe  En^baid  dM 
not  desire  a  Kingdom  of  Italy  dependent  on  FVanoe. 
In  Tuscany,  in  (he  district  of  Modena- Parma,  which 
had  formed  itself  into  the  Republic  of  E^Ua,  and 
in  the  kgatuna  a  vote  of  the  ndMbitSBti  «M  takan, 
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15-20  Mardi,  1860,  which  reaulted  unanimnu.sly  in 
Uenm  of  aimeKatioa  to  Sardini*.  N^wieon  himself 
had  balf  dMOvd  Uub  deoeptiw  expedient,  bjr  means 
of  wUob  he  had  UoweV  eiiw  tiaen  to  power,  in  Older 
that  he  mi^t  li&Te  aa  exooM  for  Mttii^  nettm  take 
their  own  course.  By  the  same  eiqMdieat  he  now  had 
voted  to  him  the  indemnity,  stipulated  in  advanoe, 
for  his  interference  in  It^ily,  namely  Savny  and  Niee, 
which  by  a  popular  vote  deelarwl  themselves  for 
France.  The  ptjpe  did  not  suffer  tlie  aiinrxation  of 
the  legations  quietly.  He  cxcommunirul»Kl  Victor 
Emmanufl  and  those  who  had  assisted  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  iasueti  u  call  for  the  formation  of  a 
volunteiT  army,  which  was  joineii  by  many  of  the 
French  lfgitiraist«.  The  command  of  the  army  was 
unciertuken  by  a  bitter  enemy  of  Napoleon,  General 
Lamoiici^,  who  had  distinguished  himaelf  in  Al- 
geria. In  a  very  short  time  the  volunteer  aranr  anw 
active  aervice.  Garibaldi  with  1000  armed  ineui^ 
Kents  had  come  from  Genoa  and  landed  at  Manahi 
in  May,  I860,  had  ravolutioaiaed  Sioilyt  and  waa 
marching  agaJnat  Naplea.  The  Oowinment  at 
Turin,  which  had  at  fint  allowed  Garibaldi  to  do  aa 
he  pleaMed,  now  saw  with  displeasure  the  pro^presa 
of  the  Hrpublicans,  and  feared  that  these  might 
anticipate  it  at  Rome  and  Naples.  It  sent  an  army 
to  the  south.  Napoleon,  whf>s<'  consent  Cavour  had 
Bought  for  the  foreseen  clash  with  the  [xjpc,  w  iit  word 
to  Turin  '  1  ate  presto"  (act  quickly)  and  crossed  to 
Algeria  that  ho  might  not  see  what  was  going  on. 
At  CA.><tplfidanlo,  not  fiir  from  .\iicona,  the  IMedmoii- 
tese  army  met  the  papal  fun  tw  under  I^.amoricit'Te, 
and  Lamoriciftre  was  def exited  on  IS  September.  18G0. 
Tho  Piedmonteae  occupied  the  MarcheSiana  then 
advaneed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  By  a  vote 
of  the  inhabitante  on  21  September  the  popidation 
was  then  allowed  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  annex- 
ation to  tUnHinia.  King  Fhuicis  II  of  Naples  after 
a  biaTe  defeofla  ww  forced  to  capitulate  at  Gaeta 
<m  13  Fthnm^,  1861,  and  retired  to  Rome.  All  the 
annexed  provmeee  aent  repreaentatrvea  to  the  Turin 
Parliament,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  11  waa  here  pro- 
claimed King  of  Italy  on  13  March,  1861.  Rome  and 
Veiu  ti:i  alone  were  still  to  be  won.  Venetia  waa 
addwl  to  Italy  in  18GC  a.s  the  result  of  the  victories 
of  its  ally,  Pni-ssia. 

At  bist  Home  wivs  also  to  follow.  Napoleon  hiwl 
at  the  end  of  1  )ce(  tnt)rr,  1866,  withdrawn  the  small 
French  giurison  from  Rome.  It  Ls  true  in(le«>d  that 
a  foreign  legion^  composed  for  the  iiuist  part  of  French 
aoldient  and  officers,  was  formed  at  Antibcs  to  under- 
take the  protection  of  Rome,  but  its  position  waa 
nevertheless  very  critical.  Garibaldi  in  the  autumn 
of  1887  invaded  the  Statea  of  the  CSkureh  with  his 
inaurgents.  Then  Napoleon  onoe  more  aent  a  force 
from  Toulon,  wbidt  together  with  the  papal  army 
iqmlaed  the  fOBoaa  of  Garibaldi  near  Mentana,  north- 
caat  of  Rome  on  3  Noveoiber,  1867.  The  French 
mrriaon  after  this  remained  m  Rome,  ainoe  the 
Pu4rian  Government  had  to  yield  to  the  widies  of 
the  Cat  holies  of  Franco.  Not  until  20  .Tuly,  1S70, 
afli-r  the  Franco-German  \\'ar  luwi  broken  out,  were 
the  troops  withdrawn.  After  \apole<in  ha<l  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  Italy,  which  had  removed 
its  capital  to  Florence  in  1S6."),  sent  frfx)y>s  against 
Rome  under  Cadoma,  and  thvfm  on  20  September, 
1870,  entered  the  city  through  the  broiich  at  the  Porta 
Pia.  A  vote,  which  deelared  in  favour  of  annexation 
to  TNnfe,  was  here  aba  to  give  approval  to  the  occu- 
pation.  Piu.<!  IX  excommunicated  all  participants 
in  and  authors  of  the  occupation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  All  CathoUce  eoodemned  the  aetiiw  of 
Italy.  To  proteot  Hadf  against  the  remonatranoee, 
Italy  on  13  May,  1871,  iasued  the  so-called  law  of 
the  Papal  Guarantees  (eee  GnARANTEBs,  Law  or), 
which  was  to  secure  to  the  p<Ji)e  his  «)vereignty, 
the  inviolability  of  hie  penon,  as  well  ae  the  freedom 


of  the  conclave  and  of  the  oeeumenical  councils.  In 
addition  to  this  a  yearly  pension  of  3,225,000  fraOCB 
waa  voted  to  him.  The  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and 
the  oountiyHMat  Caatel  Gandolfo  were  declared  eaf 
tn^tetritonal.  But  Piua  IX,  to  maintain  his  proteata 
againat  the  eeinue  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
refused  to  accept  the  law,  and  shut  himaelf  up  in 
the  Vatican. 

The  Roman  question  remains  unsettled  to  the 
DTosent  day,  since  its  solution  by  Italy  has  thus  far 
Seen  absolutely  one-sided,  besides  having  been 
brought  about  by  violence.  Without  het-ding  the 
protest.s  of  the  pope,  Rome  was  declanHl  the  capital 
of  Italy  on  .30  .June,  1871.  The  railicikl  elements, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Church  and  who  hiid  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  continued 
for  the  future  also  to  hold  the  upper  hand.  Pope 
Pius  IX  by  the  Decree  "Non  ex^HNiit "  of  29  February, 
1868,  had  forbidden  the  Italian  (  .itholics  to  partici- 
pate in  the  poKtieat  life  and  espenali y  in  the  election 
of  n|»eaentativc8  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Only 
in  very  recent  yeare  has  a  gradual  tendeoey  to  a 
ciMflM  of  rdationa  become  notieeable.  Although 
Fina  X.  beeaun  of  the  principle  invdved,  adheres 
to  the  "Non  esqwdit",  he  permita  the  participation 
of  Catholics  in  administrative  dections  (municipal 
and  provinci.al  elections),  and  since  the  luicyclical 
"Certum  Consilmm"  of  11  June,  lSH),j,  in  certain 
ca-ses  on  the  rwommendalion  of  the  bishop  also 
participjiti()n  in  tlu'  |>arliamentary  elections.  Since 
that  time  the  Qitholics  have  begun  to  take  part  in 
the  |X)liti(al  life  of  lUly  (1909  :  22  represenUtivee) 
and  to  exert  an  influence  which  we  hope  will  redonad 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  Italy. 

OiNEBAL  WoRKB. — Theiner,  Codf-Z  diplomat\cu»  dominii 
t»mporaiit  a.  Stdit  (3  voU.,  liome.  1801};  Rbcmont,  GmcA. 
dtr  Stadt  Som  (3  vola.,  Bariin,  1»67— );  Oaxooaovitra.  a-tk. 
der  Stadt  Som  im  SfitUlaUer  (8  vol:.  4Ui  ed..  Stuttcart.  1886—) ; 
BROacu,  Gaeti.  dm  Kirchrnnlnatft,  I  (Gothn,  1S80),  dealing  with 
the  nixUienth  and  wvcnUenth  ccnturii'»,  II  (1HH2),  exlvodiiiB 
bom  1700  to  1870;  UuuuiiMiM,  O'ueA.  dtr  EnttUkuna  u.  Am»- 
bOdmg  4t»  KMrnttaatm  {Utpria.  1W4). 

Sractai.  WosKB  to  rmm  nasr  amd  Sboomb  Piaioo*. — Hakt- 
MANN.  GnckiehU  Italien*  im  JfiSlMfir.  Ill  (Gotha.  lOOH-Il); 
FiCKBB,  Fortehunom  tur  A<mI»>  «.  fUMiotadi.  Italient  (4  vula., 
Innsbruck,  1808-74);  Nunpm,  OmM.  do  VtrhiUniut  tvitelun 
KttUertumu.  AyMun  im  MilUiaUer.  I  (a  vob.,  aededL.  MOMtW. 
1877).  87;  GiMBBRlCHT.  OewA.  dtr  dnitoeiUii  IMMtnH  (S  ^ 


Leipiis.  1881-05);   Siiisos-.  Jahrbacher  drt  franki^rhm  ffndUt 
unlcT  LudwiQ  d.  Froth  til  f  i  (2  volg..  L«ip«iK,  1S74  76i :  DCmul 
GfMch.  dt»  oUfrankxitchen  Hetchet  (Znd  ed.,  3  vol*. 


1887—) ;  DoprrsL.  Xoutrtiim  u.  PapiHum « 
(Fraiburs,  1880);   Sickbl,  £>m  Vtr»«c*  d*r  PapH*  mO'dm 

Karolingrm  una  dot  neuf  Kaitrrtum  in  DtutteJie  ZeiUekr.  ftr 
Gr$chicMnn*ien»cJutft  (IM^H-tlA);  Idem.  Alltmcti  II  und  ilt 
Kirduntiaat  in  MtUtil.  da  InttittU*  Jar  autrreich.  OttchidHt' 
/eracAiinff.  XXIII  (1002):  Scheitbb-Boiciioiuit,  Zu  dm  Malk- 
Hduehen  Sehenkunijtn  in  MiU.  dtt  IntUttUt/ar  Oiterr.  Oetehiekt^tr' 
trJxung.  IX(1H.SH);  (n  EnmsN.  CrOfin  MalkUd*  ton  Tu»<im,  iXrt 
Btf»\ltunaen  Cnt:h.  ihr(r  (/rir. .  r  ui  1 1  IS-ttSO  (latahruck,  1895); 
Llluaihe,  Innncrni  III,  Hume  rt  i  Ilalit  (2nd  od.,  Paris,  1906); 
WiNEtLL^AN.N.  I'Mltpp  r.  Schtfobrn  u.  Otto  IV  (2  vols..  Leipxig. 
1873-7.S);  IriKM.  KaiMtr  Frirdnch  II  (2  vols..  Lripiis.  1880-07). 

To  THS  Third  and  Kih  hth  Persodo — PAflTOH,  G»iich,  drr 
Pdjut*  irU  dtm  Aunf/iinyi  tlr»  .yfUtrl.tltir.,  I.J  vols.,  I'rriburn,  ItsSii  ■ 
1009);  tr.  Ajjtrobvr,  Jlitl.  of  the  I'uyitu  from  the  CUit  of  (A« 
MidiiU*  Agu,  I  (St.  Louia.  1002—) :  Cheiuiitun.  Ui$U>n  1/  <A« 
Paptuv  during  the  Rrfarmalion  (5  voIh.,  I.ondon.  1882-04:  new 
ed..  1901);  Hanke.  Die  rBmitthm  Pap*le  in  drn  Uttten  i  Jahr- 
hundrrtrn  (:t  vir,  I'llli  nl..  liHUt);  KlTi.!.,  Drr  Sw.'t.>t,- 

KUuit  unlrr  Klemrnt  i'  (Berlin.  1907);  Wuhm.  Kard.  Alburnoi,  der 
»  Bevrandtr  dtt  Kirchtniilaalt*  (Padcrborn,  1892):  FlUPriNI,te 
jwima  leoaiioni  dtl  card.  Alhornot  in  Italia  in  Studi  itoria,  V 
(Udtne.  ISfHVl:  Idem,  /xi  nV.M,(;in<.''i  ilrlln  .'Inlit  Hrlla  ehirtaptr 
vperadi  Egiilm  Allt'tm,,:  u,  ,s;.,,.i,  .f,.ri,  i.  \  I.  I  linrae,  1W7, 

1800);  Caumie.  Cuttitiuione  dti  patrimonto  di  6.  tutro  in  TuMto 

mlmileXIVin  ArcMintiltnM  rfilis  mitla  iiiBM—^iiwiBjidHa 

0IM9) :  BRoarR.  Papa  JuHut  II  und  di*  OMwhtne  dm  Ktmmt- 

ilanitt  ((Intha.  187S). 

To  THE  FlPTH  PrRlon. — NCBNiiKR<irii.  I'apfHtttv.  u  K\trhm- 
tlaat  im  10.  Jakrh.  (3  vols..  Mainx,  1SU7-191H));  HtKiit-VRoTHER. 
Der  Kirchrnitlaat  tU  dtr /rantdtifehen  Rnolution  (FrcibuTEi  18tt0) ; 
Ramovdini,  L'  Italia  dur.nte  la  dominanont  francMt  (Na|ilea, 
ISSJ  i:  fUr.ni.  Hlirria  deltn  ritoluriune  italiana  delta  fucilaHon* 
drt  'ri  iT  ir-Atii'i  Murtit  .ii  m.tii  tici  .il  t  iS  (Florrnrr.  1008); 
HiMKHi.  //  coni/rrAitt  di  Virnna  r  la  Sttulti  Sede  (Turin,  1904); 
Inr.M.  Iai  jomiittW  titl  I'npi  t  i  torrani  di  tutta  V  Europa  ntl  tSU 
in  CitiUn  rntt..  isth  wrif»,  V  (1902);  FARflEa,  I^  poutoir  temportt 
ntt  'iMittt  / 1  t.'irtcif  lie  (Irfgoire  X  VI  d" aprit  la  correfponaanc* 
ii.  ,<t.'.  i'  u  III  ii.'Tuc  tnsionqut.  XLII  (PariJi.  1890);  FABiNt, 
Lo  *tato  rotnanu  dal  ISH    ISiO  (4  vote.,  aid  mL,  Floraao*.  1853); 
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RmcRUM.  Ottdk.  Ilalu ni  (4  vol*.,  Le>ij>iig,    litSO-TS):  van 

trmporrl  dtt  papf»  de  /7.W  A  no*  jnurs  (I.illc,  IS90):  CRl6TiNE*r- 
JoLT,  L'eiilite  rnmninr  rn  fnrr  ,h  In  rfri\lulton  (2  vi>l».,  Parin, 
1861);  BaioxtdiER,  Hitt.  dr  ia  rttoliUuttt  de  Rumt  (2  vol*,,  Pari*, 
18A0):  Grubek,  Maizini,  Mtuiontria  r  HiTtAunone  (^omc,  1901); 
BaRIA.  n  dominio  temporaU  dei  Papi  IfllS-He  (BoloKna.  IKWI); 
Ltons,  IHtpnUhff  rfp.  thr  VondiHon  of  the  Pnjmi  fUnUn  f  I/ondon. 
1860);  Ba1-1.»-iiim.  /-'■  primf  pay^ne  drl  pttntificaio  d\  P'iji,i 
IX  (Rome,  IWJ):  IJiw  inif  rBUAi"»lsN,  Oit  erfien  Hfg%erunotjafire 
dt*  PajuUrM  Piiu  IX  wirh  dm  amllicJun  Berickten  det  prnunKhm 
Getandten  Guuio  r.  ('•r<<om  in  KuUur  (1003);  Idem,  hiut  IX 
im  BtnAutiontjahT.  Piuii  IX  in  Oaeta.  Der  Kirehenttaat  in 
dm  Jahren  1861-61  (1004);  del  Clero,  Cor'^rationt  romane, 
1817-418  (Ronw.  IHIISI);  Giovaosoij,  Petlegrint  Rotri  e  Ut  ritolu- 
tione  romana  (Home,  ISflN);  ue  MKVirs,  Ili»t.  dt  rinTotim  dta 
EtaU  pontifimux  m  ISH7  (Pnris,  1S75);  Baijis.  /xi  polMca 
Ualiana  dal  1S6S  al  1870  (Komp.  IK80);  pk  (  khake.  Roma  t  to 
ttaio  M  Papa  dal  rUomo  di  Pio  IX  at  .'fit.  (Rome,  1906); 
DiTBAKD-MoBiMBAr.  La  qufDtion  romtii;r,  driittit  le  traitt  de 
Pari*  I860  jusiiunu  »t  *rpl..  IS7n  ( Purw.  HHIl  l  ;  GcimNK. 
La  tot  det  garaiUia  ct  la  tituation  itilrrnr^tiotuilf  de  la  papatUi 
^in,  MQ^'  ^  OOndUion  ifUmuitximnU  de  la  papauU 

GrsTAv  SchvCrer. 

Station  Days. — DavB  on  whirh  in  tho  oarly  Church 
fa-st  \v;u*  obwrv<<i  until  tho  Hour  of  None  ibetwoon 
twelve  anil  lliree  o'clix-k),  lat-<'rof  St-xt  (nine  to  twclvr), 
as  distinct  from  the  strict  obsorvancc  of  the  fiust  day 
proper  until  Vespers  (three  to  six) .  The  ancient  liturgi- 
cal writers  conamonly  apply  the  word  ttatio  to  fart  days, 
but  a  distinction  must  M  made  between  jrpunitm 
and  staiio.  Paniolius  will  not  aibllit  this  distinction, 
but  Cazdtnal  Bona  is  leas  unoompromiBiiii^  and  admits 
that  tlwugh  aWio  is  sometisMS  ioentieal  withj^'umMn 
this  is  not  aa  absolute  niie.  The  suuio  esme  to  aa 
end  at  the  How  of  None,  but  tho  jefunium  was  not 
broken  till  the  Hour  of  Vespers,  which  is  a  notable 
difference.  However,  Tertullian  speaks  of  a  lesH 
rigorou-s  f:i.st  whifli  w.us  t)niki'n  .srMiiicr  and  whi<-h  he 
calls  »i  iiii-jijiunnrn.  In  tlii.s  c;wo  tho  faithful  <ii(l 
aa  on  a  (iay  of  !<tnlio,  and  the  fast  did  not  differ  from 
the  one  on  that  (l;iy.  To  Tertullian  nolrere  utiUioncm 
meant  exactly  'In-  s.unr  m.s  .vdnrf  jijintium.  Hut 
St.  ClreRoPr'  the  (Iroal  <iosiKiiato<l  <(rl4iin  church<« 
in  Rome  as  stalioncs  and  recoinnK'ntle*]  that  on  the 
more  eolenui  festivals  they  should  be  nuide  stations 
(tbMones  fieri)  until  the  Hour  of  Sext,  and  at  these 
same  churches  on  the  api>oint<Hl  days  (itlalis  duhus) 
the  faithful  should  as<ist  at  the  Office.  The  stations 
have  long  since  been  abandoned  and  have  left  their 
trace  only  in  the  Missal,  but  in  aome  instances  the 
fsrt  Issted  looger  and  has  been  preserved  evm  to 
modon  times.  The  daasio  text  on  the  stationes  is 
found  in  TertuUian's  "De  Oratione"  (XI VI:  "Simi- 
liter et  stationum  diebus  non  putant  jjlorique  sacri- 
ficiorum  orationihiw  interA'oniendutn  quo<l  statio 
wilvcnda  sit  accepto  coriK)r<'  Domini".  (In  tho  same 
way  many  think  that  on  Station  days  we  must  not 
be  pretfont  at  the  pravcfK  of  the  wicrifires  because  the 
Sf.ition  should  hr  tuii->h('i|  whoti  tlio  1/ord's  H<»ly  is 
receive<l.)  C<nnj)ans<iii  of  other  pliras<^  of  the  sriiiie 
author  with  tlii--,  nassage  hIiows  that  the  glalio  was 
celebrated  on  \\  ednesday  and  I'ritlay,  of  each  week, 
lasting  until  the  ninth  hour.  The  t59th  .\poMtolic 
Canon  enjoios  the  observance  of  a  fast  on  thetic  two 
days. 

An  explanation  of  the  fast  of  the  Mlnlione-s  has  been 
foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  solemnity  was  Hxini  stalls 
ditimt,  hak  this  is  a  pui^  verbal  coincidence;  and 
it  seems  <fiffieult  to  find  in  it  anything  else.  St. 
Ambrose  gives  a  reason  which  may  have  been  Mwpt- 
cd  in  his  time:  "Our  fasts",  he  sa>-s  (Sermo  XXV), 
"are  our  encampments  ag^nst  the  attacks  of  the 
devil;  they  are  called  stnliones  because  we  remain 
standing"  (.s/(/;i,'i .<!.  It  a!><)  scn-ms  probable  that 
these  days  of  fa>'ing  and  prayer  were  characterized 
by  eiidli  S.S  watchuiKs,  and  proc/'ssions  either  within 
or  arouml  (lie  i  hsin  h.  when  the  faithful  were  ohliKitl 
to  remain  standinCi  '<f<ifi!r.<,  an  is  sai'l  in  modern 
French  in  exactly  the  same  scntte.  sttUwutier,  to  stand. 
Alatf9  beoame  tbs  place  beforB  whidi  or  witufai  ifbxh 


the  faithful  walked  in  procession  and,  tired  out,  but 
always  standing,  .sometimes  leaning  on  a.  stick, 
a«8ist«xl,  bt^fore  Hei)iirating,  at  the  celelirauon  of  the 
Liturgy.  The  chun  law  to  which  they  repaired  took 
the  name  of  stationer,  though  incorrectly,  and  til0 
route  followed  to  reach  them  became  siatio  ad.  .  .  . 
The  tomb  of  a  martyr  became  the  object  (rf  a  kind 
of  pilgrimage  to  which  the  faithful  went  in  a  body, 
and  thus  aroee  another  stafio  ad,  ,  .  .  But  the 
purtyria  alone  did  not  i^traet  the  erowda;  it  HMWfmg 
the  custom  to  go  to  the  edebratod  hariliffas,  and 
aomnthneB^all  the  cler^  of  a  larae  diy  assembled 
at  a  certain  uoint,  pmbably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
episcopal  rcaioence,  to  go  thence  with  the  bishop,  the 
patriarch,  or  tho  pope. himself  to  the  place  assigned 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Kurhari.«t.  .As  time  wont 
on  parishes  or  tiluli  wen-  fonmsi  in  the  eities  an«i  their 
grouping  ^avc  rise  to  vexatious  nuestioas  of  prece- 
dence, which  wen'  solve*  1  as  well  as  could  l>e  by 
"rotation".  Rome  has  jiresi  ned  the  most  eomjilete 
accoimt^  of  its  stational  ehurelics,  but  we  know  that 
these  celebrations  aLs<}  took  place  at  Jeru.sal(Mn  and 
Constantinople.  The  going  to  the  sialio  was  quite 
a  ceramon^;  thither  were  carried  tiie  sacred  vessels, 
litur^cal  uistruments,  all  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
service  of  the  pope,  and  also,  doubtless,  all  that  would 
supplement  the  insufficient  lituri^cal  furniture  of  ^le 
church  to  which  they  were  going.  The  "liber 
iwntifiealis"  states  that  Leo  III  (705)  bad  twen^ 
ailTer  vessda  made  wfaidi  were  bome  by  acoly-tcs  in 
the  procx^iwiaas  to  the  stations.  There  is  extant  a 
writing  called  "De  locis  Sanctis  martyrum  quie  sunt 
foris  civitatis  Romie",  the  last  chapter  of  which 
contains  the  list  of  "station  basiUeas"  of  Rome. 
This  little  dorumont,  tho  work  of  a  (lerman  jiilgrira, 
daUs  fnnn  the  pontifieat^-  of  Honoriua  I  (t)25-38), 
but  se(>ms  to  he  based  on  an  older  compilation  dating 
at  le.-ist  from  Pelagius  II  (579-90). 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  station  churches  as 
it  was  compiled  in  the  time  of  St.  (Ircgory:  Patri- 
archal bjusihcaa,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  S.  Pjetro^ 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  S.  T/orenso 
Fuori  lo  Mura;  cardinaUtial  titles,  S.  Sisto,  SS.  Cdo- 
vanni  c  Paolo,  SS.  (Juattro  Coronati,  S.  Clemente, 
8.  MarcelUno  e  Pietro,  S.  Pictro  in  Vincoli,  S.  Silvce- 
tro  ai  Monti.  S.  Prasscde,  8.  Pudenaiana,  S.  Eusebio, 
8.  Vitale,  8.  Buamma,  S.  Giriafloa,  8.  Marcelkt,  8.  Lo> 
renso  in  LudiMi  8.  Lorenso  in  Damaso,  S.  Maroo;  8. 
Anastnsia,  8.  Nereo  e  Aehilleo,  8.  BaOjina,  S.  Sabma, 
S.  Prisca.  S.  Maria  in  Trasteyere,  8.  Cecilia,  8.  Cris- 
ogono;  diaconatcs  {those  which  had  be«i  stations 
before  they  were  diaeonatesl,  S.  Xicolo  in  Carrere, 
SS.  Cosmae  Damiano,  S.  Maria  in  \'ia  Lata,  S.  Mari.a 
in  Portion,  .S.  Maria  in  Domniea.  The  mimber  of 
stations  is  eiglity-six,  and,  that  of  the  ehurehes  being 
less,  soiiii-  of  iji  have  the  station  .several  times  in 
till-  year.  .S.  Sahina,  the  station  esi al)lislie<l  by  Ur- 
ban VIII  for  Ash  WiNliiesday,  is  ilir  1M11.-.1  inii>ortant 
of  all  iM'cause  it  was  long  customai^  for  the  popes  to 
repair  thither  on  that  d^  to  diatnbuta  the  aanea  to 
the  people. 

Persons  desirous  of  ipining  the  station  indulfi^oes 
first  repair  to  a  church  m  the  vicinity  of  (he  station  in 
imitation  of  the  aticieot  collect,  or  gathering  of  the 
ckcgy  and  the  p<>ople,  pretMunatpry  to  the  nroccesion. 
In  tms  ehurch  prayers  are  recited  from  the  Station 
Manual,  consistmg  of.  invocations  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  the  Martyrs.  Then  begins  the  journey  to  the 
station  accompaniiHl  by  the  recitation  of  the  Miserere, 
5  Paters,  the  Ave  and  Gloria,  and  the  steps  of  the 
Psv-ssion  of  Ghri.st.  On  arrival  at  the  station  churcli 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  sjiid  with  vorsieles  and 
pr:i>  (  r>.  rmlini;  with  tho  "  De  Profundis".  The  [)o|>e 
grants  dis| len.sal ions  to  all  who  are  uimhli'  to  go  in 
P'Tson  to  the  sialioiis,  such  as  eloistere<i  r'lignpus, 
prisoners,  the  sick,  etc.,  who  arc  free  to  visit  their  own 
ebuidi  and  say  the  prayen  praMribed.  Cantinali 
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and  Ihdr  «tt«nd«iita  And  prehtM  of  the  papal  eomt 
may  gain  the  station  iDduIg«nce  by  reciting  r«>rtnin 
prayers  in  their  oratory.  Thc»c  prayers  are  printed 
•nnually  and  distributed  to  the  cardinal^  and  prel- 
ates who  a^isi  at  the  first  Sistine  chapel  of  Lent. 
BvuncBOM  to  amdm,  CIV  (Piuta.  IMS),  tOtSi. 

Stationi.   See  Station  Watb. 

Stations  of  the  Cross.    See  Way  of  rms  Cross. 

Statistics,  KrrLE.si\snrAi-. — Tn  d'  uliiiK  with  sta- 
ttslic^i,  txith  thforct icuUy  und  jiractically,  it  in  miirii- 
portant  whether  the  men,  luatlers,  or  actions  subject 
to  ob^rvalion  are  ecclesiafltical  or  civil.  Hence  the 
methods  used  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
ecclesiastical  Btaiistics  oufi^t  not  to  differ  from  those 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  (pneral  statistics,  if 
accurate  rerniHa  are  to  be  attained,   llie  concise 


1  and  adoipted  for  aenernl  statistics 
therefore  snre  for  eoclewaatical  matnties:  (a)  per- 


1  statistics,  when  men  are  the  object  of  observa- 
tion; (b)  material  statist  ics,  when  things  and  actions 

aro  iiniliT  observation. 

By  tli«>  Htudy  of  thcori'tii'id  .statistics  (nictluHis, 
scope,  limitfUion.  nnciical  stali.stirs  were  by 

dfKrecs  pcrfcrtod  until  they  readied  the  ixuat  where 
it  IS  |)<)ssil)l(' to  sift  ttioroughly  the  ni  l  I  -  I  lis  gathered 
and  to  ilLscover  lh**ir  connecting  hnks.  Krdwiiasti- 
ral  stati.stics  need  no  other  mcthmls  or  technic.  1  lie 
statistics  of  economics  sift,  Ha.«^ify,  and  urotij)  all  jxis- 
siblc  questions  concerninf?  eronoinic  and  indu.strial 
Ufe.  Ethical  statistics  group  and  collate  all  mani- 
festations, whether  favourable,  indifTerent,  or  un- 
favourable, of  the  free  will  of  man  in  the  sphere  of 
monUs,  while  other  branches  of  this  science  investi- 
gate clearly-defined  gronjis  of  inion-.-ii.s.  Piniilarly, 
ecclesiastical  statistics  have  their  own  peculiar  prov- 

inoe,  though  (he^bouiidarieB  between  this  and  other 
branehee  of  statnties  cannot  ahrays  be  sharply  d^ 
fined  in  eyery  direction.  The  method  of  gathering 
Btaiistics  concerns  itself  with  resultant  totals,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  investigate  properly  tiie  most  varie<l 
conditions,  events,  circumstances,  omissions,  etc. 
The  science  of  statistics  liatnilcs  the  ilatii  thu.s  ob- 
tained in  its  own  pf<'U liar  way,  so  liiat  we  may  acquire 
a  correct  knowleuKc  of  the  facts  of  governmental,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  national  life.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
irrelevant  whether  statHUes  ate  an  eitaet  aeience  or 
not. 

1. — HiSTonv.— From  time  immemorial  the  city, 
State,  and  Church  have  called  for  tabulation  in  some 
form,  however  rough  and  empirical,  of  the  statistical 
knowledge  acquired.  The  fixing  of  the  relalionship 
of  family  and  tribe  (see  the  statements  of  (he  Old 
Testament),  the  just  division  of  publie  burdens,  the 
preparation  of  lists  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
many  other  matien  naduaUy  led  tbejpraptf  authori- 
Utm  to  make  the  denred  nwords.  The  exeeation  of 
■ndl  records  continually  improved,  though  naturally 
dependent  on  the  means  of  intercourse  and  adminis- 
trafive  ])owers  at  hand,  Tlie  nie<licv;»l  Church, 
throiiRh  itsorgans  and  in.stitutions.  no(al>ly  influencwi 
statistical  .scieme,  however  unreliable  in  many  cas<>s 
th*»  results  obtained.  Ijiter  the  increase'  of  general 
niitare.  the  p-ealer  freetjom  of  intercourse,  and  the 
larger  claims  in:uie  by  the  modern  Stale  upon  its  citi- 
lens  led  through  the  taking  of  a  cet>sus  at  indi  finite 
periods,  or  for  casual  reasons,  to  a  n-giilar  j>eriodical 
enumeration.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  noticfni  in 
statistical  science  that  the  earliest  of  these  periodical 
enumerations  ate  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Home 
whioh  were  annuallv  made  at  EastiT  by  the  parish 
plhuilll.  As  the  jiarish  priests  were  Bui)iH^irti>d  by  the 
civil  power,  aU  persons  residing  at  Home — C'hristians 
of  an  kinds,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  pagans — were 
eoantcd  and  classified  under  definite  heads.  Tbeae 
very  exact  statistical  enumeratioos  can  be  traced 


baeic  far  into  the  aixteenth  century  and  ceased  only 
with  the  fall  of  the  teo^ona  power  in  1870.  lUA 
printed  material  stiH  awaits  investigation.  Immense 

manuscript  records  of  the  Roman  parishes  show  exactly 
the  methods  used  in  making  these  enumeraf  ion.s. 
Not  until  the  seventeenth  century  do  s^'cular  til  ii  I -I '3 
show  a  ]><Tiodical  census;  it  becomes  more  frciiumt  m 
the  einhtt'enth  century.  In  Pru.ssia  the  first  periodi- 
cal census  was  taken  in  1719.  In  1755  Sweden  began 
a  comprehensive  agricultural  i«nsus.  In  1790  the 
United  States  of  America  t<Kik  a  cfn.nis  of  its  ovm  on  a 
large  scale  (census  ever\  ten  yearsi.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  periodical  cmisus-taking  reached  ila 
acme.  In  the  German  Empire  the  census  of  1  De- 
cember, 1871,  was  thorough  and  scientific. 

It  was  not  for  statistical  science,  but  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline  and  admin istratiop  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  ordained  the  exact  keeping  of  re^sters  of 
all  kinds,  first  by  ■pecial  lawa,  then  liy  the  general 
TVidentine  law.  There  were  baptisnia]  rej^sters. 
cemetery  regkters,  confirmation  books,  etc.  Sixtus  V 
(l.SS.'MK))  mmle  it  the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  send  com- 
prehensive rejKirts  of  their  dioceses  at  stated  ])erio<i.s. 
These  are  of  ureal  value  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church  (set'  (Constitution  "Romanus  Pontifex",  of 
2U  Dtfc^'iuber,  1585).  Similarly  the  Apostolic  nuncic» 
were  commanded  to  .send  to  Hxune  full  reports  of 
ecclesiastical  conditions  in  their  res])e»'tive  t<»rritorie«. 
This  original  material,  oUicial  in  <  liara<  ter,  ha,s  never 
Im^h  ofTirially  elaborated  oa  il.i  stalwiiciil  side.  Oi 
late  years  atlem])ts  have  been  made,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  its  historical  interest,  to  publish  it  (Schmidlin, 
Pasture,  Friedensburg,  and  others);  so  far,  however, 
no  comprehensive  statistical  tabulation  of  the  mate- 
rial has  appeared.  With  episcopid  report»<  tun  a  basis, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  tO  produce  a  general  ecclesias- 
tical manual  of  statistka;  attention  b  particularly 
called  to  this  contiauoua  aiithoritativc  souroe  of  ecelfr> 
siastlcal  statttitics.  In  the  "Acta  Apostolicv  Sedis" 
(1010),  pp.  I  and  17,  appeared  a  new  and  exhaustive 
list  of  queries  for  these  reports.  Other  Roman  au- 
t  horit  ies,  part  inil.arly  t  lie  ( "oiiRrej^at  ion  of  Projjag.anda. 
have  likewise  colh-cted  valuable  tmiterial,  intended 
almost  entirely  for  di.sci|)litiary  and  administrative 
puqMise.s.  Ac«x«8  to  thes(>  statistical  sources  is  rather 
ditlicult,  though  in  rours<>  of  tune  iliey  may  be  thrown 
open.  Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  the  very 
valuabh'  reports  sent  to  Home  for  many  centuries  by 
the  heads  of  orders  from  all  tin-  res])ective  pruvinoeS 
of  their  orders,  but  thes<'  re]iort.s  have  bei^n  made 
accessible  to  students  only  in  a  restricted  way. 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  facts  not  here 
mentioned,  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  statistics 
hs  of  great  interest,  (n  en  t  hough  these  materials  were 
not  collected  to  serve  the  ends  of  scientifio  statistics. 
The  missionaries  were  probably  the  first  to  present 
eeeleriasiifial  oondif  ions  in  a  more  or  less  crud^  di- 
gested fltatktical  form;  it  was  neoessai^  for  them  to 
show  their  patrons  in  what  way  the  given  alms  had 
been  use<l.  The  first  imperfect  attempts  to  present 
ecclesiastical  statistics  in  a  )M'riodical  way  are  found 
in  old  works  containing  collect iotis  of  missionary 
re])orts, 

.\monn  those  who  contribufeil  to  develop  statistics 
as  a  scienci'  s])eci:il  mention  is  riui-  to  Ilertnanri  Con- 
ring  ilt»tKi->>l ),  i>rofe*i«or  at  the  I'liiv crsity  of  Helm- 
stiult;  Gottfriisl  Aaehenwall  (171S>-72),  profes-sor  at 
Gottingen;  Johann  Peter  Slissmilch  ( 1707-67),  super- 
intendent and  consistorial  councillor  in  Prussia,  who 
obtainerl  l:ir»trly  from  ecclesiastiral  registers  the  mate- 
rial for  his  eiHich-making  work:  "Die  gottliche  Ord- 
nung  in  <len  Vc  ranrl.  rungen  dea  menschlichen  Gesch- 
ichtes";  also  Ouetelet  (1796-1871),  a  Belgianj  who 
most  be  regar(le<l  as  the  father  of  moral  statistiea 
although  t  he  philosophical  basis  of  his  theory  should 
be  rr-jiTted  as  wrong.  In  the  last  fifty  years  so  many 
distinguished  writers  in  most  civilized  countries  have 
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^ their  attention  to  tlis  tatebUahiiMBt  and  main- 
ce  of  statistics  tliat  we  cannot  mention  even  the 
moat  noted  of  them.  Readers  are  referred  to  the 
irark  of  Magnr,  "Sutit/Hk  und  Qeooltoehaftabhre" 
(1806-97). 

AuMHlg  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  the  advanta^ 

ous  and  e^diaustive  collection  of  statistics  hy  private 
individiiali^  are  modern  intercourse  and  industrial 
Ufe,  the  hiehly  spetialized  development  of  Kovern- 
mental,  parliamentary,  and  municijial  iidniini.st ration, 
and  the  military  orjtjinizalion  of  ino.st  civilizt-^i  roun- 
triee.  StutislicH  hmi  first  to  be  pul  uriilcr  i-oiitrol  nf 
the  State,  and  then  to  Ix'  tuken  up  by  the  munieipiU 
and  county  authorities.  Thus  began  the  statistical 
bureaux  aided  by  govcimment  authority  in  their  inves- 
tigations. On  the  other  hand  their  tat^ks,  serving 
purely  practical  ends,  arc  exactly  laid  down  for  them, 
without  any  regard  to  larger  scientific  demand.-^. 
Nevertheless  the  labours  of  the  official  statistical 
bureaux  are  satisfactory  and  valuable.  Official  eccle- 
aiaatical  buieaux  for  the  oollection  of  eedeaiastical 
i  entirely  laekiiiB,  numer- 

  I  and  prapoaitkNH  hun  been  mndo  lof 

meh. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  statistics 
ooncemin|(  religions  and  ecclesiastical  statistics.  The 
classification  of  mankind  iici  imlinn  to  reUgions  per- 
tains to  general  statistics,  i.  o.  xo  far  as  the  civilised 
countries  of  the  whole  world  arc  conrcrnp*!  (H<>e  Sta- 
TisTifs  OK  RELiniONs).  Hitherto  only  a  few  coun- 
tries, and  tht'sr  fur  irivijil  rcsisons,  have  failed  to 
ascertain  exactly  this  imi)ortant  fact.  The  religious 
classification  being  made,  then,  eccle-sia-stical  statis- 
tics are  the  work  of  those  who  hold  the  Christian  faith; 
the  first  task  of  these  statistics  is  to  make  a  further 
obunfication  of  Christian  denonunationa.  After  this 
cash  denomination  makes  such  ooUectioaB  of  statistica 
aa  enable  the  investigation  (so  far  as  poesible)  of  all 
the  diverae  relatioiDa  of  the  individual,  the  parish,  and 
tiie  whole  body  to  tbe  denonunationa^  acekeiaatical 
anthoritiea,  insntutkne^  ete.  It  ean,  theRfoiTC|.  be 
aaid  that  tlie  ntatiatiea  of  religions  aeparate  mimirind 
into  groups,  and  that  ecclesiastical  statistics  in  the 
strict  sense  ciaasify  the  great  Christian  group  into 
subdivisions;  that  in  thesie  subdivisionn  religious  sta- 
tistics investigate  methodieully  all  religious  and  eccle- 
sia-HticAl  events  capable  of  being  considered  statisti- 
eally,  make  clear  their  character;- tie  criteria,  and 
lav  bare  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  In 
addition  to  questions  strictly  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical, Church  statistics  should  include  all  those 
other  domains  in  which  a  Christ  ian  population  and  the 
eoeleaiaatical  authorities  should  oe  interested,  as: 
aehoola,  diaritiea,  religious  asaociational  life,  miaaioni^ 
and  manv  other  matters.  Ecclesiastical  geogra|d)y|. 
topography,  mmI  aimilar  topics  are  naturally  cxduded 
from  the  samgr  of  ecetwriaaticat  atatiatka,  even 
thou^  they  neccaaarily  make  noeb  uas  of  atatiatiea. 

In  eodesiastical  statistics,  aa  tn  every  atatistical 
oollection  of  aggregates  the  reliability  of  the  surveys 
depends  upon  the  excellencie  of  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  the  undertaking.  The  most  essential 
preUminary  condition.><  for  a  well-managed  statistical 
survey  are:  determination  of  the  perifMl  of  lime  and 
extent  of  .'<pa<?e  to  ]»■  invered;  si-lcction  of  the  collec- 
tors of  the  stati.stir's  :iini  tlieir  pnxcdure;  the  prepara- 
tion of  clear,  Hirnple,  conijtrehen>!ive  <iuestion-s  for  the 
statistical  iiKiuiry-papers.  Next  come  revision,  sup- 
plementary addition.>j.  and  expert  arrangement  of  tne 
original  material.  Third,  one  of  the  known  methods 
of  performing  such  work  must  be  selected,  as  the  sys- 
tem of  small  strokes,  that  of  sirudl  blanks  to  be  filled, 
or  anelectrical  counting-marl une,  and  the  respective 
diviaiona  of  the  work  must  be  ckisely  acrutiniaed.  The 
moot  eommon  way  of  presenting  reeults  ia  to  edifltit 
tiie  matter  in  the  fona  of  a  table,  the  figures  of  which 
ean  tmve  a  qinalified  or  an  unconditional  value.  Far- 


ticulaily  efear  results  are  obtained  by  the  calculation 
of  averages  and  by  relative  numbers;  their  seientifie 
valuation,  however,  is  subject  to  certain  preoautiona. 
It  ia  eaaiJy  undentood  that  the  full  vahie  of  mainr 
neoHa  «aa  be  reeogniawd  only  when  they  are  plaeed 
in  suitable  rdation  to  other  results.  Of  late,  the  use 
of  the  graphical  method  has  somewhat  inerease<i  in 
ecciesia-stical  statistics,  while,  so  far  its  I  know,  the 
plastic  method  has  not  yet  been  tried.  Diagrams 
(geometrical  figures  of  all  kinds)  have  Ix-en  profitably 
u.s<>d;  ecclesiastical  statistics  also  use  what  are  culle<l 
earl  ograms,  or  coloured  representations  of  geographical 
surfaces.  Occasionally,  use  ha.s  been  made  of  various 
combinations  of  these  forms  of  jiresentation,  the  read- 
ng  of  which  is  easy  to  the  practised  eye.  Such  preseo- 
t at  ions  of  statistical  results  in  popular  forms  were 
employed  in  secular  statistioa  on  a  ntse  scale  for  the 
first  time  by  Hickmann  of  Vienna  fal  his  various  pocket 
athises,  of  which  large  editiona  were  printed  and  aoU. 
While  it  is  evident  that  Cathollca  cannot  concede  to 
statistical  lawa  the  cbaiaeter  of  andunfeaUe  natural 
laws,  ecdesiaatioal  itatisties  diow  that  the  afaeohtte^ 
free  will  of  man  is  indeed  influenced  by  passions,  cus- 
toms, environment,  education,  character,  etc.,  but  can 
never  be  entirely  annullinl. 

Ecclesiastical  statistics  have  not  shared  so  far  in 
the  benefits  of  international  cooix-ration  in  the  treat- 
mi>nt  of  statistical  questions.  Not  even  in  the  larger 
civilizes!  eountri<-s  lias  it  been  possible  to  introduce 
unifiiriii,  iuid  univerHiilly  obser\-e<l  jiriiicijjles.  At  the 
(iriirr.'il  cnti^rcs.s  (.)f  (",i-riiiun  Catholics  held  at  Osna- 
briick  in  11K)1,  the  present  writer  iu°ged  the  establish- 
ment of  an  mternational  bureau  of  ecclesiastical 
statistics.  The  pro]x)eition  was  received  enthusiast  i- 
callv,  but  nothing  further  has  been  done.  Onaccount 
of  the  large  demands  now  made  on  ecclesiastical  life 
everywhere,  it  is  imperatively  necessarv  that  the 

aucstion  then  discunaed  and  afterwards  dropped 
lould  receive  more  ptaetiul  consideration. 
If  the  total  of  Protestant  statistical  work  and  that 
of  Ae  Oaiholle  Chnreh  be  oompared,  it  may  be  aaid 
that  both  bodies  have  acc(MnpI&hed  about  the  same 
and  with  the  same  success.  If  the  work  of  the  two 
bodies  be  «imparc<i  in  individual  countries  or  in 
large  wet  ions  of  a  country,  the  result  is  some- 
times favourable  to  Protestant  statistics,  sometimes 
to  Catholic.  Differences  of  consideralde  imjiortance 
are  to  be  found  in  the  methoils  of  carrying  on  the 
work,  so  that  ihe  requirements  of  coni])arative  statis- 
tics cannot,  very  ofter),  l>c  met.  This  ia  most  percep- 
tible in  the  views  on  which  are  based  the  methods  of 
collecting  aggregates  in  missionary  statistics,  e.  g. 
what  oonstitutee  a  catechumen,  an  ordained  mission- 
ary, and  dmilar  questions.  Since  this  article  does  not 
propose  to  go  more  fully  into  Protestant 
those  desiring  to  learn  more  on  that  bea 
ferred  to  tbe  bibUogranhy  «t  tbe  end. 

Gathdio  Gbuwh  alatiacioB  ean  be  eiamHIed  in  the 
most  varied  manner.  The  following  classification  ii 
in  accordance  with  the  most  important  principles: — 
I  .\rranK«l  according  to  the  source  of  collection: 
(a)  official  statistics,  when  they  are  classified  for  offi- 
cial ))ur|>oses  by  tlie  central  adniinistration  of  the 
Church,  or  by  metropolitans,  bishops,  or  parish  priests 
in  their  official  capacity;  (b)  a.'iHociational  statistics, 
when  orders,  sodalities,  as-sociat ions,  or  parts  of  such 
organi/.at  iiin.^  ;iri'  rucustomed  to  gather  statistics  in 
any  manner  for  their  own  needs;  (c)  jirivate  statistics, 
when  individuals  or  groups  of  such  collect  and  digest 
statistical  data  for  scientific  or  practical  ends. 

II.  Classified  according  to  geographical  area:  (a) 
statist  ies  of  t  he  world,  for  all  or  any  category  of  church 
questions  that  eon  ne  statistically  considered;  (b) 
national  statistics,  when  the  above-mentioned  ste- 
tistioa  refer  to  a  country  or  an  enecntial  part  of  it; 
(c)  provincial  and  dioceean  statistic  ,  '  "  ' 
vation  of  aggregates  u  eonfinad  to  a  t 
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or  dioof^p;  (d)  parish  Htatistics,  when  the  statistical 
inveiitigiitiouii  refer  only  to  a  parish ;  (e)  asmciat  ionai 
statistics,  when  the  geographical  t^oritory  claimed  by 
the  members  of  a  society  as  the  field  of  their  work  a 
investigated. 

III.  Classified  according  to  the  subject-mattar  Mid 
ejrtemt  of  the  inquiries:  (a)  general  statistics  for  the 
vhoile  world ;  (b)  fnxUrmide  atatistios  for  special  quee- 
tjons;  (c)  partwl  atatiBtics  for  spedal  qoesUoiu. 

Without  conisidering  further  classifications  it  may 
be  said  that  by  far  the  weakest  point  in  the  first  group 
im  official  statistics. 

If  Catholic  church  st8ti.''tics  art'  to  Ix-  coriipk  tc, 
the  suhjrct-iiiattiT  nhmilii  iiu  luiio  all  persons,  objects, 
ami  a<'iii)n.-<  ouniK'ctcd  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
t'hurcli,  its  cntirp  ornaiiization,  its  authorities^  and 
all  its  various  rtigulations.  >StatiRfif»  of  this  ex- 
haustive character  do  not  now  txist  nor  will  it 
be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  suc'n, 
even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
taak  be  possible.  What  cx'i<^t8  the  tabulation  of 
some  of  the  most  important  ccck  sia^tical  objects  and 
persons  of  the  Catholic  world ;  tbeae  atatements,  how- 
ever, arc  not  ofBetal  but  solely  the  result  of  private 
industry.  Conaequently,  the  new  statistical  tables 
(Baumgarten  and  Kroee)  only  claim  to  have  the  value 
of  thenwterialoawhklitbnrarebaBed.  Forewrliar 

Seneral  atatiaUeal  worlc  ne  Strdt,  ''FOhnr  dureh  die 
eutsche  katholiscbc  Missionsliteratur"  (Freiburg, 
1911),  99-102.  Both  authors  were  but  seldom  in  a 
pKieition  when>  tiny  could  either  obtain  an  fimmcra- 
tion  themselvcH  or  always  fill  out  the  gai)8  in  the 
available  matorial. 

The<»rftically  it  nni.st  be  conceded  that  the  central 
administration  of  tlie  Church  has  the  neces.sary  means 
and  f)ower  to  attain  in  time  an  exhaustive,  absolutelv 
correct  ilescri|)tion  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Church 
in  the  world.  Practically  no  use  has  bc<ni  made  of  this 
power,  for  the  "(Jerarchia  cattolica",  now  the  "  Annu- 
ario  jMDtifieio"  (1912),  is  not  a  statistical  work. 
Leavmc  oat  scattered  and  unimportant  statistical 
researcEea  nMde  by  this  or  that  Roman  administrat  i ve 
board,  the  Goiigrt|tatioD  of  Propaganda  alone  has 
given  offieial  attention  to  statistioa.  The  result  of  the 
Saqtdries  of  the  eongregation  in  tiie  R^iooB  under  ita 
care  are  seen  in  a  work  which  appean  at  irregular 
int«rvals,  "Missioncs  CathoUca;  cura  8.  Congrcca- 
tionii  (ie  l'ro[)aganda  Fide  (les<Ti{)ta'".  This  nuiky 
work  ila-st  itliliuu,  liome,  1907)  serves,  iiide«?d,  the 
punxj!^'^  of  iin  historical  and  statistical  work  of  mod- 
est pretennions,  but  it  laeks  that  scientific  exactness 
which  the  conipilat  ioti  of  iinKlem  statistics  demands. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  ( ierman  periodical,  "Die 
katholische  Mission(^n"  of  Freihurg  is  often  able  to 
make  statetnenls  more  really  exael  than  this  official 
manual  of  the  ("ongrogation  of  Propaganda^.  The 
reviews  of  the  irregularly  iwued  volumes  of  this  work 
often  point  out  clearly  Mntm^  ita  very  considerable 
drfi  ct3,  but  no  essential  improvement  in  the  oollcc- 
tiun  or  treatment  of  the  matter  has  followed. 

The  En^iah^pealdng  bnuuhee  of  the  Catholic 
Cbureh  have  the  best  oflkial  statistical  pubJieationa 
for  entire  countries  and  eonttnaiits.  Witliottt  e«xn- 
tioo  they  all  Msue  yeaMNwIca  whioh  eontain  the 
most  important  records  more  or  less  complete. 
Although  the  statist  ics  are  seldom  thoroughly  worked 
over  in  thes<'  publications,  yet  the  statistician  does 
not  lay  gn-jit  i((reiis  on  this,  Iwcaus*'  he  can  do  it 
binisf  If,  and  is  satisfied  if  he  can  get  the  raw  material 
fairly  conmletp.  The  best  of  these  annual  nuhlira- 
tiotis  is  "The  Official  Catholic  Directory  ana  Clergy 
list",  which  wa.-»  formerly  published  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  now  at  New  York.  The  jmhlication  of  thi.s 
j^ar-book  in  a  private  undertaking,  but  in  reality,  in  a 
eertain  sense,  it  i.-<  an  ofiBdal  eodeaiastical  work, 
because  the  publisher  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
ll»  eo^tfientiaik  of  the  qiiaeqpa]  autbontiee  of  the 
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United  States.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the 
episcopal  chanceries  measure  the  very  important 
fi|(ures  of  the  increase  of  Catholics  in  the  individiuU 
dioceses  more  hy  estimate  than  as  a  residt  of  detailed 
information.  Arthur  Preuss,  in  his  "Catholic 
Eortnightly  Iteview",  has  often  pointed  out  this  unfor- 
tunate defect,  without,  however,  any  great  improve- 
ment in  this  resent  being  attained.  It  should  be  said 
that  the  diffieultifls  encountered  in  detomining  ex- 
actlv  the  niu^of  CatboUca  in  a  diooeae  are  eqie- 
cially  great  in  the  United  States.  The  sune  appHse  to 
the  statistics  of  schools  and  school-children,  whioh 
must  be  characterized  as  inadequate.  Most  excel- 
lent,  on  the  other  hiuid,  are  the  carefully  revised  rt'C- 
onls  of  the  number  of  priests  and  their  adJrtwa  at 
the  time  of  ptihiication.  The  statements  of  this  year- 
book concerning  other  American  oountries  are  also 
8erv-iceahla^  aluioiich  not  quite  ao  copjoae  and  leUf 

able. 

The  second  ]Aacc  belongs  to  "The  Iri.sh  Cathohc 
Directory  and  Almanac,  with  Complete  Directory  in 
English  (Dublin).  Tnis  excellent  year-book  not 
only  cnntain.s  the  usual  general  statistical  statements, 
but  also  includes  weU-arranKed  tables  hardly  to 
be  found  elstswhere.  Especially  well  preaented  am 
the  kMoes  in  population  so  characteristie  of  Ireland. 
Theie  ia  some  laeik  of  iinif  onnity  in  the  fltatementa^ 

''TheOatholie  I>ireetor7,Ee(lisab8tical  Remsterand 
Almanac"  (Tx>ndon)  is  an  official  annual  publioatioa 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  Although  it 
would  be  desirabli-  to  have  a  greater  imiformity  in 
the  contributions  of  the  difTerent  dioceses,  yet  the 
copious  material  ofTered  is  a  caut*'  of  great  satisfac- 
tion. In  view  of  (he  difhcult  ies  attendiiiH  the  prob- 
lem of  pivstoral  care  in  the  large  citiet?  of  England,  it 
is  at  times  a  caui^  of  surprise  that  tlie  statistics  pre- 
sented can  be  so  exact.  The  fourth  year-l>ook  to  be 
noticed  is  described  in  its  title  as  official:  "The  Catho- 
lic Directory  for  the  ('lergy  and  Laity  in  Scotland. 
By  Authority  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Scotland"  (Aberdeen).  It  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
small  body  of  Catholics  in  Scotland  that  they  have  an 
official  year-booik  of  their  own :  at  the  same  time  it 
reflects  on  those  eoontriea  whien,  with  mamy  millions 
of  Catholics,  have  not  yei  made  emial  progress 
in  this  direction.  Even  m  this  carendlyHirspaKd 
annual  there  are  some  records  that  reqtme  mOle 
careful  supervision.  The  fifth  place  is  to  be  assigned 
to  an  finnual  year-lx>ok,  issued  at  Madras  for  the  whole 
of  soiith-ea.slcrn  .Asia,  and  formerly  entitled  ''The 
Madr;us  Ciitliolic  Dirtftory  and  (Icneral  Annual 
Register",  but  now  (1912)  The  Catholic  Directory 
of  India  ",  a  work  of  preat  industry.  If  in  a  number 
of  pariicularH  the  other  vear-books  were  taken  ae 
models,  this  merilorious  pul>]ication  could  be  brought 
to  a  high  standard  of  excelienci .  The  i.\  jKigraphical 
work  i«  MJinewhat  i>oor,  but  that  matters  little.  The 
sixth  nlace  l>elongM  to  tlie  year-book:  "Australasian 
Catholic  Directory  cdntaininc  the  Ordo  Di^ini 
Officii,  the  Fullest  "i  ;cclesi:iaticM  Information  and  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Clergy  of  Australasia"  (Syd- 
tuy).  The  oraaointion  of  the  diurch  provinces  is 
well  oven  in  this  work,  but  the  a^rounta  of  the  indi> 
vidua!  minionary  districts,  especially  of  these  ott  the 
mainland,  are  not  complete.  The  list  of  year-booka 
issued  in  English-speaking  countries  may  be  closed 
with  "The  Catholic  l)ire<tory  of  British  South 
Africa"  (Cupet-uwn).  This  utterii  only  a  limileil 
amount  of  data  to  the  statistician,  still  a  verj-  praise- 
worthy efTort  m  evident  to  develop  gradually  th(>  con- 
tents of  the  ilirecmrv. 

Thi^re  is  an  evident  difTerence  in  the  value  of  the 
works  just  mentione<l,  but  that  does  not  iletract  from 
the  fact  that  this  group  of  cliurch  year-books  presents 
as  a  whole  a  very  imposing  piece  of  work.  The  annual 
publication  of  such  volumea  is  made  possible  by  the 
Md  of  advertisements  wlddi  enable  the  publiahen  not 
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only  to  rovor  the  heavy  expcnsrs,  but  also  to  obtain 
a  moderate  retura  fur  their  work.  Thk  points  out 
clearly  the  mty  in  which  other  couDtriM  can  reatk  the 
same  Roal. 

Each  year  the  "Annuaire  pontifieal  catbolique", 
edited  by  Battandicr  (Paria),  offers  a  great  variety  of 
useful  statistical  information  wiiich  can  be  found 
ebewbeie  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all;  it  flontaios  alao 
many  hislorically  and  otherwise  inatnicUve  artideB 
and  other  valuable  ecclenaatical  infonnatioii.  For  a 
number  of  yeara  there  haa  been  publiahed  m  Italy  the 
comprehensive  work  "Annuario  occlesiastico".  which 
presents  the  conditions  of  the  Church  in  Italy  with 
great  niinutonoss,  if  not  always  with  clcarru  sH  iind 
roliabihty.  The  large  anioimt  of  matter  that  nia\  he 
drawn  from  its  records  is  shown  in  t  he  juf-crit  wiiti  r'.s 
volume,  "Kirchliclie  ,Sljiti«tik"  ( W  orisliofcn,  I'.tO'i;. 
It  should  be  said  IliMt  tin-  cdiMirs  in;ikc  cvcrv  ctTort 
to  ovcrmmr  the  iin'<|ii:ilit  irs  still  to  be  ft)uiul  in  the 
com riliiii  inns.  'I"lu'  iiia^-riai  nfVere*!  by  (lie  Annu- 
ario" for  countric?«  «»ut«ide  of  Italy  has  no  claim  t« 
consideration.  If  it  were  possible  to  develop  this 
second  part,  ao  that  it  should  be  unexceptionable, 
there  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  statistical  hand- 
book for  the  entire  Calholifi  world.  In  that  cane  the 
Italian  part  would  havetobeaomewhat  f^ridged.  and 
the  whole  work  divided  into  two  volumf^.  The  "  An- 
nuaire compkt  du  cknc6  belgfi  et  repertoire  dbea  4!tab- 
HaKmenta  MUgikNix*'  (BruBaela)  ia  well  arrangned  and 
ooplouB  in  matter.  It  would  have  been  weU  to  mdude 
in  it  also  the  statistics  concerning  the  Congo.  The 
same  excellent  standard  is  maintained  by  the  year- 
Ixxik  isNuc<l  ill  Holland,  the  " Pius-Alniaiiak".  Be- 
tiiilos  infurniution  nyarding  the  Chiirrh  Ihore  are 
also  literary  contriluitions,  while  the  Dutch  colonicH 
receive  suitable  inention.  Up  to  liMM  i  w ( >  ycar-lxjoks 
were  iH.-<uc(i  m  !•  ranee,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the 
larKer  and  Ijetier.  the  "Clerg^-  fran<,'ais'*  (Tours) 
ce;Lsed  with  the  jiubUeation  of  l'.»l»4.  'I  lie  voliiineH  of 
this  annual  still  have  a  great  and  permanent  value, 
because  they  have  presented  in  a  manner  that  is 
absolu  t  o1  y  a  model  the  life  of  t  he  French  orders.  The 
second  giiihlication,  ^Ia  France  eodMaatique",  has 
ffidaled  for  sixty  ycar^  find  meets  more  mo<le8t  statis- 
tical demands.  As  to  tiie  two  Spanish  hand-books, 
"Anuario  eclcsidstico  dc  Espafia^'  and  "Guia  ecle- 
aiiatieade  Flspafia",  no  recent  information  ia  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  doubtful  if  new  editiona  iiave 
appeared  during  recent  yuura.  The  Hungarian  year* 
book  and  schematism  "  Evkflnyve  4a  Hivtira,  is  a 
successful  work  in  which  much  mdustr>'  has  been  dis- 
played, ;i.H  far  (he  >^peeifir  Hiinfiarian  reeord.M  are 
concerned.  The  statistical  data  (roneeming  other 
hierarchiea  have  been  olytained  at  aeoood  and  thint 
hand. 

The  small  Ixxik,  "'rji.s<  henkalc'nder  fiir  den  katho- 
lim-heii  Klerus"  .seeks,  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
eoileet  (lie  data  for  (lenriany,  iiiui  the  "  Frommes  Kal- 
ender  fUr  den  katlioliM  lien  Klerus  Oesterreich-lJn- 

Sims"  undertakes  to  do  the  Nune  for  the  Austro- 
ungarian  monarchy.  Neither  is  suited  in  any  way 
to  the  imixirtance  of  the  hierarchies  of  both  countries. 
Tlie  excellent  "Kirchlicbcs  Handbuch",  e<lited  by 
Kroa^  iaaued  by  Herder  since  lilOS,  gives  full  infoi^ 
nation  regarding  the  affaira  of  the  Church  in  Cer- 
many;  every  effort  is  made  to  improve  and  develop 
the  work.  (For  fuller  diaeuBcion  of  ecdeaiaatical 
Btatistica  in  Germany,  8m>  below.) 

As  the  majority  of  Catholics  in  Canada  are  of 
French  descent  and  still  s]>eak  French.  o»ipocially  in 
the  T*ro\irirc  (if  Queln'e,  the  Caiiudiaii  year-book  is 
])ubli.-<hed  in  Freiieh;  ii  iseiitiilrd  "!,<■( 'anjMla  ecrlA- 
Hias' The  Ixiok  is  aeeiirately  and  carefully 
pn'parwd  aii'i  lioes  j;oik1  m  r\  iee.  Hinvvcr,  nenrly 
all  Its  .statisl  ieal  records  are  to  he  found  in  'he  "  (  <tfi- 

oiai  Directory"  of  the  Unitetl  States,  so  that  it  is  sel- 
dom neooaaary  to  conault  the  Canadian  work.  There 


are  a  few  o(  her  smaller  publicat  ions  wliich  need  hordlv 
be  enumerated  here.  The  foregoing  description  will 
serve  as  a  sufficiently  e.xliuustive  summary  of  the 
statistical  authohtiee  of  o£Bcial  or  aemi-official  char> 
acter.  It  should  also  be  said  that  in  writings  on  the 
subject  reference  is  made  to  a  kind  of  geneml  statis- 
tical outline  for  the  whole  of  Portuj^al,  but  when  the 
statistical  tables  for  the  preaent  wntera  large  work, 
"Die  katholiecfae  Kirahe  nnaerer  Zeit  und  thre  Diencr 
ia  Wort  und  Bild",  were  being  prepared  it  was  not 
posaible  to  find  a  copy  of  this  Portuguese  publication. 
Neither  is  it  known  whether  any  ipneral  ecclesiastico- 
statistical  work  has  been  published  in  the  South 
American  countries,  except  the  "(lufa  eclesidstica 
de  la  Republica  Argentina".  Kur  h  com|K>ndium8 
would  be  all  the  more  dcsiralile,  beeau.se  the  zealou.s 
aclivily  of  Pius  X  in  increu.^iiiig  the  numbt^r  of  eccle- 
siastical provinces  and  dividing  dioceses  has  greatly 
increased  the  difficultif^  in  determining  from  a  dis- 
tance the  statistics  of  (hese  territories.  (See  sum- 
maries in  "Theologische  Revue",  1904,  Noe.  4,  6,  12, 
15,  16,  and  in  " Literarisehe  Rundschau",  Nos.  7,  8.) 

After  the  year-books  for  entire  coimtries  or  conti- 
nents come  the  diocesan  compendiums,  so  far  as  the 
contenta  of  these  exceed  purely  liturgical  information 
in  nferenee  to  the  observances  of  the  church  year, 
commands  or  prohibitions  for  the  clergy,  and  similar 
administrative  matter.  Excellent  samples  of  general 
outline^  and  laige  historical  and  statistical  records  are 
to  be  found  hi  Ewvaiia,  Austria,  Hungary,  as  well  as  a 
number  in  Oermany  outside  of  Bavaria  and  in  Switz- 
erland. They  are  model  diocesan  compendiums  and 
are  of  preat  v.iliie  to  the  statistician.  Although  all 
are  not  is.-<u[><l  repilarly,  yet  so  large  a  proportion  are 
publislie<l  annually  that  they  cim  easily  be  placed 
amonj;  the  eeelesixsticMl  year-hooks.  Publications  of 
the  .same  cliurucler  containinK  s*Tvieeable  matter  al-so 
niijiear  in  some  other  couiitnes,  Inil  copies  are  hard  to 
find,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ])re.sent  an  exact  sum- 
mary. Official  compendiums  of  this  kind  should  be 
issued,  if  not  in  all  aioccscs,  at  least  in  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces.  The  aims  of  the  Landesdirektorien,  or 
Bjvcrnmcnt  directories,  are  frequently  other  than 
those  of  ecclcsiastico-statistical  compendiums,  from 
which  many  more  details  of  their  Subjects  are  ex- 

Kcted.  (See  BrQnin^,  "  Bemerkungen  xu  den  Haod- 
chem  und  Schematismen  der  deutschen  DiOaeeen" 
in"Literaxiaehe  Bcilage  der  KdlnisohenVolkaaeitung", 
No.  42, 19  October.  1911;  Ueec,  "Die  DiOieaansche- 
matisinen",  ibid..  No.  44,  2  Nov.,  1911.)  Some  years 
ago,  when,  owing  to  the  preesureof  modem  conditions^ 
tlie  former  customary  general  parochial  sui>i-rvision 
wa.s  replaced  Viy  the  supervision  of  the  individual 
member.s  of  the  parish,  all  way.s  and  methods  were 
fioufiht  to  reach  the  individual  in  Homo  practical  way, 
esi)e<  ially  in  the  lar(;e  cilie.s.  This  Usl  1  tfje  cxcel- 
lejjl  projiosai  to  jjisuti  iMTiodical  partsli  papers,  so  m 
to  give  the  members  of  the  parish  all  the  essentia] 
fact«  of  the  parochial  life.  This  method  hiu  Ix^cn  suc- 
cmsfully  tried  in  a  good  many  places  in  Austria,  Ger- 
many, England,  and,  here  and  there,  in  the  United 
States.  In  these  papers,  which  appear  at  regular  or 
irregular  intervals,  statistical  rcooias  and  repoita  oo]> 
leoted  by  the  parochial  authotitiea  are  publwied  with 
constantly  increasing  frequency.  These  statements 
have  in  all  instances  attracted  much  attention  and 
have  often  developed  new  interest  in  the  paiiah  and 
itardigiouaaervioea.  If  this  good  ootom  wa«  intro- 
duced everywhere,  it  would  soon  be  easy  to  draw  up 
a  really  lifelike  presentation  of  the  Church  in  every 

diotese. 

Alter  this  enumerntion  of  the  various  kind.s  of  sta- 
tistical wurks  pre]).'ired  by  the  church  authorities,  or 
at  least  liberally  ai<led  by  them,  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  liot  a  few  eouiiiries  the  government  authorities 
collect  information  concerning  ecdewastical  mattes 
or  preaent,  in  the  oatunalatatifltieal  works,  finttend 
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mntcrial  which  is  cxc«*«lingly  valuable  to  tlie  cccl(>- 
8ia.-<t  ic;il  statisticinn.  He  is,  ujdwMl,  frequontly  drpen- 
deni  ii()<iti  thetu,  because  theae  iigurcfl  are  not  to  Ih> 
found  atiywliere  else.  In  addition  the  "  Hofkalender  " 
or  "  Ahnunarh  de  C'.othii",  jt  is  callefi  in  the  French 
edition,  mivt^  statwtic*  of  nil  kimls,  tlie  cxactne^ri  of 
which  n>ay  generally  be  relieii  upon.  This  alnmnae  ia 
well  known  throuehout  the  world.  The  state  direc- 
tories and  the  " Hofkalender",  which  are  frequently 
the  Mithoritative  and  the  only  sources  for  the  statia- 
tiM  of  religion,  are  sometimes  also  important  sources 
for  welesiaatMAl  atatistics.  While  formerly  the  pub- 
lie  had  but  little  interest  in  exact  data  concerning 
the  great  Otthdie  oiden,  then  hea  been  a  ehaam  in 
the  prment  era.  The  lateet  statutica  ooUeetecT  ai« 
published  more  or  less  regularly  and  atttact  much 
attention.  These  Sgures  are  based  on  thorough 
inverttiniititms,  w!iic-h  make  ii  jKiasible  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  vtlcT  an  exaet  sumumrj'  of  the  growth  and 
fiivi  li  ii'  1  il  '  rr^pective  ordere.  Only  a  few, 
hovveviT,  til  these  important  statifrtieal  reeord.s  arc 

f>ublish«ii,  and  only  in  iS()iat«'<i  instances  are  they  to  l>e 
ound  by  the  laity  in  the  book  tr.ade  or  elsewhere. 
Two  important  works  belong  to  this  rla-sj?,  "Schema- 
tiiimus  totius  ordinis  Fratnun  .Minonitn"  (AsHisit  and 
".S8.  Patriarchic  Reneilieti  Famiki-  eonfaMieratjr" 
(Rome).  .Along  with  these  are  excellent  outlines  for 
the  rongregat ions.  General  statHtics  are  drawn  from 
the  catalogues  of  each  Jesuit  pvovioea  which  are  at  the 
diepoeal  of  those  who  derire  to  kmrar,  while  the  cata- 
logueo  themeehree  are  very  seldom  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. Itianotpoaibletos^,  from  theonly — and  very 
scanty— Btatutiee  of  the  Dominieea  Order  knowii  to 
the  preeent  writer,  whether,  beridee  the  emunention 
of  provinces,  congregations,  monasteries,  and  mem- 
bi^Ts  of  the  order,  cither  statist ical  work  is  also  under- 
taken. The  Cai>ii'  hins  imhlish  statistical  summaries 
in  their  "AnaU'cta  oniinis",  of  which  one  volume  is 
i.-sucii  annually.  The  further  si ai i.stical  summaries 
of  other  orders  m-ed  not  be  uientiuned  here;  for  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  rMpective  articles  in  The 
Cathouc  L.sc\cW)PEDI.*.  Tnere  are  only  a  few 
statistical  outlines  of  mon.a-sterie.s  for  entire  countries. 
The  year-books  mentioned  above  jjive  copious  records 
of  the  monasteries  for  both  sexr-8  in  the  tentltoms 
covered  at  the  time  of  publication. 

A  very  important  section  of  ecclesiastical  statiatira 
i-4  that  compruing  the  statistics  of  the  missionary 
labours  of  the  Catholic  Church.  As  already  men- 
tioned, this  branch  of  statistical  work  was  the  earliost 
uodertaken  and  the  most  has  been  done  in  it.  Con- 
i«equentlv  it  is  in  this  field  thai  we  have  the  most  thor- 
ough antl  complete  itatiatioe.  What  the  Propaganda 
has,  in  this  respect,  done  officially  has  already  been 
noted.  The  statistical  labours  of  the  missionaries 
have,  from  crude  bcfjinnings,  develojMsl  in  the  pref«?nt 
time  to  imposing  jjerformancea.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  that  then-  could  not  be  improvement. s  unci 
additions  in  many  particulars:  above  all  there  mi^rht 
be  greater  unifuriniiy  in  the^ues(umnaire« and  clearer, 
preHentaiion  of  the  headings  to  be  conveyed.  The 
immon.<*e  iimount  of  material,  brought  together  by 
individual  mi!«sionaries,  bv  orders  and  congrej^ations, 
and  from  other  sources,  has  of  late  be<  n  critically 
examined  and  collated,  largely  by  Ocrman  and  French 
aeholars.  For  further  partieuiiii  of  this  collation 
see  MlnsiON-s,  Catholic,  where  a  copious  bibliography 
la  given;  see  also  the  work  of  Streit  mention*^!  above, 
on  tJbe  bibliography  of  German  Catholic  missione. 

Mtidi  alarm  was  expressed  by  the  timid  at  the  time 
when  the  atattetie*  of  charitablo  work  were  finl 
demanded,  when  the  oi^kni  was  maintamed  that  a 
statistical  record  should  be  kept  of  needy  persons  and 
applicants  for  help,  and  a  combined  organization  of 
charitable  work  was  demandivl.  Tlie  fear  w;is  ex- 
presiied  that  the  nubie.  world-«'mbracing  conception 

of  Ghrii^tian  love  would  suficr  ffom  the  busiiiwi  like 
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treatment  of  it  that  wouW  be  necessary.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  has  happened;  the  result  of  the  new  method 
has  rather  bin-n  to  add  new  and  etiihusijustic  meml)ers 
to  charitable  a.s.sociation8,  because  e.aeh  could  s^^e 
clearly  that  the  impelling  force  of  Christian  charity 
bad  really  increiwi*.'*]  Ihrouph  the  unity  of  organiaalion 
and  the  labours  of  .statist ician.s.  The  stati.stics  which 
reveal  a  good,  a  merely  even,  or  a  poor  ratio  between 
relief  and  need,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  work 
done  and  the  expenditures,  on  the  other,  make  poo* 
able  a  more  exact  use  or  a  peater  output  of  the  power 
latent  in  the  forces  in  question.  Another,  ana  very 
important,  point  is  that  exact  statistical  records  cover- 
ing lane  tcrritorica  facilitate  the  prevention  of  unwise 
expenditures.  FVom  the  present  writer'  fl  expenenee 
it  may  be  aaaeried  that  lack  of  knowledge  of  organisa- 
tions still  capable  of  doing  work  has  lea  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  ones  on  much  the  same  lines  for 
which  no  ni«ed  existe<i.  The  fact  that  those  desiring 
to  inaugnrate  charitable  work  of  a  certain  kind  did 
not  know  the  existence  near  by  of  organizations  wilti 
the  same  object  luus,  unfortunately,  been  at  times  the 
reaaoQ  for  a  neotiles.s  expenditure  of  money  which  was 
far  more  imperatively  needed  for  other  i)Urt>o.si>s.  It 
maj'  also  he  note<l  here  t  hal  t  he  statistics  of  the  actual 
results  are  elTe<'tual  to  inspire  to  peatW  eodeaTOUtS 
thoee  who  co-operate  in  the  work. 

The  idea  of  combining  all  Catholic  charitable  organ- 
isations was  first  realizod  on  a  large  scale  in  the  cele- 
brated charity  organization  society  {CharUatferband) 
established  in  Germany  in  1807.  This  was  followed 
in  Austria  by  an  imperial  organization  for  all  the 
diaritaUe  sodelies  in  the  monarchy.  For  further 
partioubn  coDoemlnK  the  two  organixations  see 

Kirchlichea  Handlexucon",  s.  v.  "Cnaritas",  where 
a  bibliographv  is  also  given.  For  the  United  States 
a  bfjjinnin(t  f>?  such  general  organization  was  made  in 
the  Firs!  National  Conference  of  Calhuhc  Cliarities 
held  at  the  Catholic  I  niversity,  Washington,  in  1910. 
An  exeeefiinKlv  valuable  work  is  done  in  many  coun- 
tries— a.s  ilelKlum,  Havaria.  Prussia,  .Austria — and  in 
nuiny  cities  and  provinces  l)y  the  preparation  of  sta- 
tistical summaries  of  all  charitable  a,s.s<>ciat ions  with 
which  Catholics  are  connecteti.  Such  handlmoks  of 
Christian  benevolence  aa\e  much  time  and  labour; 
they  show  exactly  what  exists  and  also  make  existing 
Ka[)s  e<iually  plain.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  wnnE 
done  by  the  secretaries  of  the  charity  organization, 
who  are  able  from  their  records  to  distinguish  between 
the  real^  needy  and  worthy  and  the  professional  bej$> 
gars.  InbuB  it  is  evident  tliat  a  comprehensive  statts- 
timl  Piup  of  Christian  benevolenee  hsa  already  been 
eaneeSongly  useful  and  beoefida),  slid  ^ 
so  in  the  future.  But,  while  these  two  facts  by  no 
means,  exhaust  the  list  of  advantages,  a  further  enu- 
merat  ion  cannot  he  entered  ujKin  here. 

Wiierever  Catholic  schook  are  permitted  in  addi- 
tion to  state  schi  Is  i  l  e  number  of  these  .schools,  of 
their  teachers  and  .sciiular*,  and  the  exjicnditure  on  the 
s;iiiie  form  an  important  branch  of  ecclesia-stical  sta- 
tistics. Figtires  ?ire  far  more  mercile,ss  lluui  the  most 
.si-vere  denunciation  of  tin-  indolent.  In  addition  to 
the  importance  of  such  statiMies  for  the  elementary 
schools,  statistics  of  the  middle  schools  and  universi- 
ties show  whether  any,  and  how  many,  CathoUcs 
receive  a  libev*!  edoeaUoB,  or  sre  stadjTOg  for  techni- 
cal callings,  or  pursue  literary  courses,  and  also  make 
clear  whet  lu  r  the  figures  are  in  pro|»ortion  to  theCath- 
oUc  popuiatioD.  For  if  a  deficiency  in  CathoHc  intel- 
ligence appears,  because  Catholics  do  not  send  their 
sons  in  sufficient  numbere  to  the  hi^er  schools,  le«il- 
ers  will  surely  be  larking  to  the  Catholics  in  the  next 
generation. 

Ecclesiastical  statistics  also  include  the  staustics 
of  Catholic  .is.-iociations,  whether  purely  religious, 
social,  political,  reUgiou»>puhtical,  or  of  any  other 
kind.  They  sbow  whether  the  individual  bo< 
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arc  MifTicifntly  dovolopod  and  whothpr  f hey  arc  work- 
ing with  surcojis  or  not.  As  regards  thi'  reports  of  the 
boards  of  iiuiriaKers  nf  tla^siO  soeioties,  it  may  be  said 
that,  us  all  soeii  t  ICS  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
money,  it  is  di  sirLihli-  1liai  the  lota!  lUiioiint  of  money 
Riven  for  tlie  puriM>ses  of  Ilie  society  from  its  founda- 
tion should  be  counted  up  and  that  this  total  sum 
should  appear  in  the  annual  report  together  with  the 
amounts  lor  the  year,  so  tliat  the  reader  of  the  report 
may  be  able  to  estimate  the  whole  work  done  by  the 
society.  If  the  society  baa  other  works  besides  the 
ooQeeuon  and  disbursement  of  money,  these  Hhould 
•bo  be  presented  in  condenoed  form  from  the  time  of 
the  eataoliahiiwni  of  the  society.  Oooe  the  labour  of 
eolleotbig  these  statistioB  for  tne  cuts*  pniod  of  tbe 
existence  of  the  aociety  is  done,  it  i»  9mf  aeoenaiT 
after  that  to  add  to  tliese  totals  the  reootds  of  Ibe 
year  ju.Ht  rlfwed. 

The  brief  outline  ftiven  above  bv  no  means  exhausts 
the  ix)8.sihle  appliiat iona  of  ecefeaiaatical  statistics. 
Earh  one  must  apply  the  principles  here  explained  to 
spheres  not  yet  under  statistical  examination  in  order 
to  gain  a  full  realization  of  the  proai  usefulness  and 
absolute  neressity  of  thorough  wtatisiKal  records. 
When  the  st at i.-^t ical  work  of  the  State  takes  up  ercle- 
siastieal  affairs,  it  is  not  necessary  in  everv  etise  to 

Sect  it  at  once.  There  are,  however,  undoubtedly 
airs  of  the  Church  which  are  outside  of  all  statisti- 
cal investigation  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  State 
can  successfully  collect  stattsticaof  tbeesrtenulaotivi- 
ties  of  the  Church  in  training  and  education^  assoda- 
tional  life,  and  similar  branches.  In  my  opinion  the 
ohurah  authorities  of  all  ranks  bare  in  Buehoaae  tbe  im- 
perative duty  of  eolbeting  for  th^wpeethre  depart- 
ments all  those  statistics  which  are  adaoted  to  nreeent 
an  image  of  the  labours  of  the  Church  in  each  field. 
The  uses  of  the  often  difficult  and  prolonged  computa- 
tion.s  are  evident.  The  filling  out  of  exact  statistical 
papers  is  of  great  value  for  all  leaders  of  the  (^itliolic 
jMHiple,  showing  who  are  really  Catholics.  'I'his 
applies  just  as  much  to  what  is  jiurely  religious  as  to 
what  pertains  to  charitable,  social,  and  asaociational 
life.  Comparative  statisdrs  make  it  jKKSsible  to 
detect  failures  from  the  figures,  and  also  to  find  out 
what  fields  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cultivate,  what 
have  not  been  worked  at  all  or  worked  but  little. 
In  the  same  way  the  successes  are  as  easily  to  be  seen 
from  the  figures  and  ^atly  increase  the  desire  to  go 
on  working  and  the  joy  in  the  work. 

As  daily  enierience  snows,  the  sum  total  of  tbe  sta- 
tistical reoords  of  the  Church  is  of  jceat  impoitanoe 
for  the  rqmtation  of  tbe  Ghuioh.  The  oppoDenta  of 
tbe  Ghyreh  take  more  interest  in  its  statistics  than 
many  GathoUfli.  When,  therefore,  from  the  careless- 
ness of  those  whose  duty  it  is,  the  statistical  presenta- 
tion is  an  imperfect  one,  the  importance  of  the  Church 
is  greatly  damaged,  because  its  opponents  can  con- 
clude, with  aiiiiarent  right,  tliat  tlie  Cliurch  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  produce  effects  in  this  or  that  domain, 
or  else  laboun*  with  very  little  success.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  needed  in  this  direction,  it  rnay  be  well 
to  notice  here  a  Iirnchure  recently  published  1)V  Rishop 
Canevin  of  Pittsburgh,  "  An  Examination,  Historical 
and  Statistical,  into  Losses  and  Gains  of  the  Catholic 
Church  m  tbe  United  States"  (1912).  The  frequent 
unedifyklg  eontroversics  with  opponents,  who  fall 
back  on  our  scanty  statistical  figures,  show  that  every 
force  sbould  be  strained  to  produce  an  exact,  com- 
plete Htirfaotory  statistical  survey  of  the  Cburcb. 
Father  Alberts  nya  in  "Literariscbe  Rundaebau", 
No.  8  (1Q06):  "Uke  aU  itatistical  material,  the  pR>> 
toodb  of  vintations  are  a  two-edged  sword  in  tbe 
bands  of  the  user,  according  as  he  wishes  to  use  them 
for  a  good  or  undesirable  end.  As  a  rule  the  latter 
aim  is  the  one  souiifit,  a.';  if  is  s'  ldom  or  not  at  all  cus- 
tomary to  keep  a  record  of  good  works.  If,  therefore. 
aayaesodatioiiinStateori^iirdiiBnotwillingtoyidd 
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the  records  of  its  inner  admini.strafion  to  unrestrained 
misuse,  it  must  itself  undertake  the  publication  of 
such  statistics  themselves  in  order  to  set  the  user  on 
the  right  road  by  offering  the  necessary  explanations." 

It  ia  not  aasiHaiy  in  mn  utiele  on  church  atatMics  to  ciT«  the 
titton  of  the  mmbcrleM  work*  in  which  the  reaulta  of  tbrae  eom- 

f)utationii  app  arninKnl  and  eivcn.  Tti<-*'  n'^ults  have  been  pub- 
intiiil  ill  vnriouii  articlfn  ii(  The  Cathi  i  :'  I  m  r<  ix;ii'ti>iA  tre«t- 
iOK  matters  id  which  church  statistics  wen-  nweaarily  referred  to. 
Chief  anionic  tbeae  are  the  nunennM  geocmphical.  ecclesiastical, 
social,  and  hiatorieal  arUelea.  which  give  the  bibliographies  of  tbe 
nsipertive  subiect*.  Besides  the  bookx  and  trrntiiws  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  it  ia  only  neci'K."i>r\  lu  mention  a  f*>w 
publiratiomi  which  lre«t  church  statistics,  their  uncs,  and  ncco*- 
■ity  theoretioally:  KireMiehet  HanHlerUctin,  s.  v.  Slatitlik:  Baum- 
OARTEN,  KireMurhe  Slatittik  (WOrishofen,  1905):  UittoTtichr^poti- 
tiJKtif  Blattrr.  CXXXIV,  K3i:  Gtrmania  (Beriin.  190.1).  No.  .S. 
6  Jnnunrj-,  in  rcBard  to  the  question  of  th<'  establishnient  of  a 
German  bureau  for  church  statiaticB:  Auytburgrr  Potlteil-ung 
(19a5),  No.  49,  1  March:  Zw  kirrhUrhm  SlalUUk  in  KiWniscA* 
ViMuMtUunQ  (Colocne,  1905).  No.  r>3,  22  Januur\  :  Srurt  *om 
<MMlf  dtr  kirekMm  Statitik  in  No.  272  (1(K)5).  3  April:  Btr- 
MimmMnMtA  WtuMf  fc*  SUUilik  (lOail.  No.  rm.  22  July. 

Patl  M.\kia  Balmgakten. 

In  CiKkma.ny,  beginning  with  the  earliest  years  of 
the  (wentietli  century,  an  active  tnovenicnt  took 
shapi^  towanis  the  creation  of  a  general  and  unif()rm 
body  of  ecclesiastical  statistics.  At  the  Forty-<'ighth 
Congress  of  the  Catholics  of  Ciermany  at  ( )siial)rllck 
the  erection  of  a  (ierman  bureau  for  ecclesiastical 
statistics  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  preliminary 
st«>p  towards  an  international  institute  for  ecclet^iaa- 
tical  statistics.  This  leeolution  has,  indeed,  not 
been  carried  out  as  3ret;  bat  the  endeavours  of  the 
CathoUe  CSongreases  have  not  remained  without 
tamlt.  TIm  want  of  universal  ecclesiastical  staSistieB 
was  to  SQUM  deoM  supplied  by  a  book  on  general 
eocieaiaBtieBl  staastics  for  Germany  which  appMred  in 
1908  under  the  title  of  "Kirchliches  Handbuch";  a 
second  volume  was  published  in  1009  and  a  third  in 
1911,  It  gives  statistical  inform.it  ion  fr(ini  Rovern- 
nientnl  uiid  ecdesia-stical  olhcial  publications  lieulmg 
witl)  the  iiiovenient  of  the  Catliolic  population  of  Ger- 
many. It  includes  al.so  the  number  of  priests  and  of 
cnndidatcii  for  the  priesthood,  statistics  of  religious 
orders,  rcclesi.tstical  act  ion,  and  the  |X)sition  of  Catho- 
lics regarding  national  e<lucatiiin  and  morality,  The 
niamial.  moreover,  gives  information  on  tlie  oriiaiuza- 
tion  of  tilt-  whole  Church  in  general  and  of  tlie  Church 
of  Germany  m  particular,  on  ecclesiastical  legislation 
and  decisions,  on  the  social  and  philanthropic  activity 
of  CathoUcs,  the  position  of  the  Church  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  Catbolie  missions  among  t  he  beat  hen .  The 
church  authorities,  too,  favoitfed  a  further  develop* 
ment  of  eeelesiaaticalstatistics,  both  by  recommending 
the  "  Kirchliches  Handbuch",  and  especially  by  dmw> 
ing  up  a  qwMUoKnaln  8ati8f>nng  every  scientiflo 
quirement.  Whether  these  efforts  of  the  church 
authorities  will  produce  the  desired  effeet  deitends  on 
the  response  they  meet  with  from  governmental  and 
municipal  statistical  bureaus  and  from  registrars' 
olliccs;  for  without  such  co-oix-ralion  the  proportion 
of  baptisms  to  births,  of  marriages  b<-fore  a  minister 
of  the  C'hurch  to  those  before  a  registrar,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  funerals  to  deaths  cannot  be  ascertain(Hl. 

The  Protestant  State  CliurclK-s  of  (Jermaus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Catholics  with  regard  tc 
the  keeping  of  parish-registers.  But  the  results  were 
published  only  in  the  mnete<?nth  century,  especially 
during  the  last  decades.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
"  Kirchliches  Jahrbuch",  edited  by  J.fichneuder,  which 
has  been  published  for  thirty-eight  yeais;  Statistical 
records  of  individual  churches,  however,  and  a  gen- 
eral account  published  in  1862  by  the  statistician 
Seller  of  Wttrtemben  (Zur  kirehheben  Statistik  des 
evangeliflehen  Deutsdhuid  Im  Jabr  1868)  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  "  Jahrbudi".  The  Church  Con- 
ference of  Eisenbach  (now  "Deutsche  evangeliscbe 
Kirchenkonferenz"),  in  which  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany  are  represented,  has  formed  a 
special  statistical  oommisaioQ  which,  sines  1880^  has 
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anaoally  publithcd  the  "Stetutisdien  Mitteilaagen 

txu  den  deutwhen  evangeliachen  Landeflkiivbeil'V 
a  table  of  the  bapliflms,  marriages,  funerals,  coofirm^ 
tions,  communicants,  losses,  and  convcrsiona  within 
the  states  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  provinces 
of  Prussia.  These  statisiir-s  nrf  ur'nimjiaiiitxl  by  the 
corresponding  figure  of  the  (  tni  iit  i»f  the  ProtcHi- 
■nt  population,  wiiich  tire  for  this  purixisc  phiced  at 
disposal  of  the  ronfiTfticc  liy  the  k"'- ''r'i>""'"'al  sta- 
tistical bureaus.  An  ofruiul  ccntrt'  fur  iic  losiiiatical 
statistics  has.  however,  not  yet  been  erected  by  the 
ftoteitaiit  CnundMi  of  Germany. 


I. 

2. 
3. 

A. 
&. 
S. 
7. 

9. 

la 
II. 

13. 
13. 
14. 

IS. 
I8w 
17. 
18. 
!•. 


SI. 
23. 
33. 
34. 

as. 


at. 

ML 

91. 
33. 
33. 
34. 
3ft. 


37. 
3S. 
30. 

40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 


C  hirf  ChurrhcK  o(  tlw 

DvpendcDt  Churches  

PuWip  Cbapw-U  

Church  Institutiozu  for:— 

(a)  Tfwhln*.  

(b)  Care  of  Orphanfl. 


l'»ri»h  


(c)  CfiiiiiiiiiniraiitM  ,, 

Id)  Sirkness,  Insanity  and  Incurable*  

(p)  «hc  Care  of  the  Poor  and  Old  , 

(f)  Other  PurpoMM  

ParUh  Pni-»U  

Other  Secular  Pripsta  , 

Other  Prif-'fn  bcl 

House*  of  Male  Orarrs  

Momljrrn  of  (lnipr«  in  thctu. ....  . , 

Chii'f  Drcupation  of  Thew  Itrsulars  Conauta  in:— 

(a)  Curr  of  SouU.  at  , 

(b)  CVintcmptutirv  Ljfe,  at  

(e)  Traiaing  and  E^ueation.  at  

(d)  Cbriatiaii  Charitiea,  at  

Botwea  ol  Female  Ordera  , 

Memtxrni  of  Ordcn  in  them  , 

Ouef  C>rrui>aUun  of  tbeao  Ordem  CofMiftS  lit 

(a)  Contemplative  Life,  at  

(b)  Traininc  and  Education,  at..  , 

(c)  Christian  Charitiea.  at  

MeniVxTH  of  P!iri.«h  on  1  January,  10—.  ,, 

Mamiig''"  <i(  C'ntholir  Couples  , 

Cstbolte  Bftrotbals  of  CatboUe  Couplea  , 

UiMd  MarriaiM 

la)  CathoTie  Oroom. 


)  Cntholir  Bride  

Catbolir  BetrotbaJn  for  Oouphs  III  nitll 

(a)  CathoUo  Groom. ;  

(b>  CSMtalto  Bride  

Uvini  Birtlis  tnm  Marriacn  of  Catholiea  

Bapfisiiui  from  purely  Cnthiilic  Marriiufi'.! 
Living  liirths  from  Miic<!  (  Hthiiln-  Murnniji  i 
Catholio  Baptiama  from  Mixed  Catholic  Marriapv. .... 
llTint  niillH  Irnin  immiritil  flillmilii  Miiiliiiii 
OathoHe  Haptliw  of  CUMiM  «l  miiMiliB  CMfaailt 

Mothers  

I)  .  .  Catholiea  

Burials  by  the  Church  

Cooveiaiona  to  the  CathoUe  Cburelit  Total  

Converrions  from  ProtealaBtiain  

Of  tbeop.  ChildriBwidcr  14  Ymis........ ........... 

Hrtum  of  thoMWfc»M«tlidiimAM«MCinnfu.. 

Communions  

Of  tbeae.  Eaatar  Comnwinkiw  an  


Vduabte  materiat  for  ecdeaiBatieal  statistioi  is  abo 
offefcd  by  many  of  the  German  diocesan  ycap-bodu. 
They  are  limited,  however,  to  statements  concerning 
the  particular  dioceae  and  have,  therefore,  only  epecial 
interest.  The  directories  issued  in  English,  as  Ken- 
edy, "Official  Catholic  Director>",  "The  Catholic 
Directory"  (London)  "Au.stralian  Catiiolic  Direc- 
(or>'"  "Madras  Directory",  "Catholic  Directory  of 
British  South  Africa",  have  the  advantage  over  the 
r.erman  works  of  this  chuw,  that  they  give  informa- 
iion  of  f(  ol(f(iu.>*lical  affairs  for  a  much  larger  part  of 
a  country.  In  jNU-t icuiar,  the  "Official  Catholic 
Direetonr  con  tains  much  matter  and  is  an  indispen- 
nble  reference-work  for  anyr>ne  who  wishes  to  gain 
iaformation  concerning  tlie  utTairs  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  statements  in 
these  directories  are  generally  limited  to  the  names  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Ghtmm  and  the  priests,  to  the 
church  institutiona,  sdiools,  and  monastie  hooses. 
The  statistical  reocwds  in  the  Briti.sh  and  American 
dirsetories  are  scanty  and  are  not  genemily  collected 
on  a  tintfortii  plan.  Tliere  is  an  almoe*!  cnlirc  lark 
of  Statisticn!  records  as  to  ecclesiastical  actitm,  the 
receiving  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  profwrtion  <>{ 
Catholic  baptisms  to  births  from  Catholic  and  mixed 


marriages,  of  religious  betrothals  to  Catholic  and 
mhted  marriages,  burials  with  the  rites  of  the  Church 
to  the  deaths  among  Catholics. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  uniform  table  of 
ecclesiastical  statistics  which  has  been  introdueed  of 
late  in  .ill  the  (lerninn  dioceses  were  adopted  by  Cath- 
olicH  of  other  countries,  as  it  meets  all  scientific 
detiuinds.  A  tran.sbit ion  of  this  table  i.s  niven  above. 
In  Ccrnian  dioceses  there  are  two  query-sheet.s:  Sheet 
.\,  which  contains  the  queries  given  above,  is  sent 
bv  the  epi.><eopal  curia  to  all  tlx-  parish  priests  of  the 
diocese.  Befon-  a  defiiiiu  dale  Slicct  A  must  be 
filled  out  by  the  pariiih  pri»'.st  and  .H<nt  to  the  dean, 
who  is  to  examine  it  as  to  coinpleteiies.s  and  correct- 
ness and  is  to  en'cr  and  summarize  by  a  definite  date 
all  the  events  ot  his  deanery  in  the  blank  provided  for 
the  district  supervised  by  a  dean  (Sheet  B);  it  is 
then  sent  to  the  episeopal  curia,  where  thestatisties 
for  the  ent ire  d'occse  are  nut  together. 

.N'i:iii.K,  Kirchiirhr  linhjmfJiU  uml  StatiMlik,  I-II  (Ralisfaon, 
1864  and  I86A):  Kahl  vom  hi.  Alotb,  iUatiatiteha  Jakrbtiek  dtr 
KwdM,  I-II  (Ratbbon.  I860  and  I8A2);  tara^XMWMs  As- 
lUHt  DnrftdUsMft  (FreiburR  and  TObiniea,  IMM):  BaVMdAatWt. 
Dm  Wirkm  drr  kaUtoliteJien  Kirch*  auf  dem  SrJmrund  (Munirh. 
leoi);  Idbh.  KirMicM*  Statiflik:  Orri  AvfiOUi  (Wdriachofrn. 
1905)iKwMa.J(irdU*4kM«aiiAN«*.l-lII  (FreitMtrg.  liMS-lsn). 

Statistles  of  Reli^ons. — I.  DEriNmoN DiIm 
study  concerns  itself  with  religious  bodies,  the  number 
of  their  members,  and  their  distribution  over  various 
eountries.  In  a  wider  sense  the  numerical  account  of 
the  external  manifestations  of  religious  life  also  bft' 
longs  to  the  same  study,  but  of  late  it  has  been  eu^ 
tomaiy  to  comprise  this  latter  group  of  facts  under 
the  dwrignation  of  "Ecolesiastioal  StaUstios"  and  to 
tnal  of  them  separately.  As  the  whole  fidd  has  only 
in  tlw  last  decades  been  thorou^hr  worked,  language 
has  not  as  yot  afforded  a  clear  distinction  between 
these  tenns.  Practical  reasons,  however,  speak  in 
favour  of  !sucli  a  distinction,  and  therefore  wc  retain 
it  in  the  present  article,  iinti  treat  ecclesiastical  Hta- 
tisfics  separately  (see  Stati.stics,  K<cLt>iA.sTic.\L). 

II.  Historical  Devei-opmknt  The  first  attempts 
to  determine  exactly  the  nuinher  of  members  of  a 
rclifjious  body  are  found  in  the  reconLs  of  the  Jesuit 
and  Franciscan  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  oenturice.  But  they  only  give  the  num- 
ber of  the  Christians,  and  not  that  of  the  adherents  of 
the  indigenous  religions  in  the  retspectivs  wnnitriM. 
Datbig  oom  the  eighteenth  century,  some  aooountB 
mdsed  of  the  various  religious  qrrtems  and  their 
wpani  are  extant,  but  they  only  mention  the  ooudp 
tries  over  which  the  remiective  rsligions  extended;  an 
to  the  nnndber  of  their  loUowen  we  posBess  but  scat- 
tered data  even  of  that  period,  and  no  comprehensive 
and  comparntivc  recowis.  It  was  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'  that  an  effort  was  made  to  distinguish 
Btatistically,  aceordinn  to  religion,  the  entire  |X)pu- 
lation  of  tlie  earth.  The  aeeouiits  given  in  Table  I 
are  the  most  aceurate. 

In  all  these  calculations  the  total  of  the  earth's 
poi)ulat  ii  in  is  considerably  underrftte<l.  The  numbers 
of  the  non-Christians  are  evidently  only  vague  esti- 
mates without  any  solid  foundation,  as  is  clear  from 
the  round  numlH>n)  and  the  great  differences  liet  ween 
the  various  estimates.  Rc^srding  Christians  the 
computation  is  indeed  more  aceuiite,  but  very  far 
from  the  exactness  reqtfirite  faradentifie  resenieh. 
Even  the  attempts  made  by  BBographen,  such  as 
HObner,  Feterman,  KdSb,  between  18S0  and  1880^  do 
not  show  any  essential  progress. 

Statistics  of  ivligiom  that  should  oome  up  to  the 
requirements  of  science  wovild  be  possible  only  if  for 
ever>'  coimtri-  the  number  of  members  of  the  various 
n'li^:ion>  Ixiiiie^  were  avert aiiied  from  reliable  sources, 
and  the  totals  arri\  ed  at  fniin  the  indivi<lual  results 
were  tal)-iljii>'d.  A'.  i  ratti  i -.t  1 1 1  hI es  t hat  extend  over 
entire  groups  of  couulries  without  definite  indicatiotui 
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«f  tlM  munben  oC  the  population  and  its  dtotributioa 
with  ngard  to  veUgknu  denominatioM  an  of  little 
UM  for  statiitieal  invaBtintioDB.  Dstafled  retidous 

statistics,  dealing  distinctly  with  all  countries  of  the 
earth,  were  for  the  first  time  presented  by  Foumier  de 
Flaix  to  the  sffonii  conjjn'ss  of  tlic  International  In- 
Btitute  of  Stilt istio.H,  hclil  m  P:irLs,  iu  1S89.  ll'n 
example  wa«  followed  by  F.  Von  Juraschek  (IS'JS),  H. 
Zeller,  and  li.  A.  Krose,  S.J.  (1903).  The  hgure« 
given  by  Foumier  de  Flaix  moatly  con«§poiid  to  the 


of  milSoiM  of  inhabitants,  Buddhism,  CoahmaaSmn. 
and  aoioertoiwwonhip  cannot  be  aharply  aepented 
from  one  another;  they  aie  at  times  professed  and 

practised  by  the  same  individual.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  population  of  China  has  hitherto 

fxH-n  (liftiriilt  to  c^iriinate  precisely  -  tniirh  so,  in- 
deed, as  that  of  the  interior  of  Afrir:i.  Kt'cardinn  tlie 
three  religions  of  Kiustcrn  Asia,  us  wi  11  us  the  Fetish- 
ism of  Africa,  the  staliiitical  data  nect«t>ar>'  for  a  re- 
liable calculation  aro  wanting  even  now,  and  therefore 


Malle  Brun 
ISIO 

1S13 

C  G  Slfln 

1819 

Pinkrr1')ti 
1S27 

Biilhl 
ISU 

260,000,000 
4,000.000 

oe,ooo.OQi» 
wMioojooik 

ITOMOiOOII 
147,000,000 

328,000,000 
&.000.000 
110,000000 

150.000j000 
100,0010)00 

23<H.i>«(1,(H)(i 
&,000,UW 
190,000.000 
00,000.0001 
IMMMMMMOt- 

228,000,000 
6,600,000 

235.000,000 
5,000.000 
190.000,000 

oobOoojxn 

ItO^OOOjQOO 
IflftjOOOjOfIA 

a8MMMioo| 

658,000.000 

708.a00y000 

700,000,000 

737.000.000 

conditions  at  the  bc)i;inninK  or  the  nii<ldlo  of  the  eigh- 
tiea;  thoswof  Jurascliekto  theix-riotl  llStK)-y7.  Zeller 
has  in  essentials  taken  over  the  statements  uf  Jura- 
schek and  maile  them  the  basis  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions; he  has,  however,  fotnplete<i  and  arranged  tliein 
more  clearly  (in  Warneek's  "Allgemeine  Nlissions- 
eeitsclirift,  1903),  and  has  a<lde<l  exact  references 
for  the  various  items.  The  numbers  as  given  by 
KnhO  belong  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tunr  and  in  a  few  cases  to  1901.  The  total  re- 
■ulto  of  these  four  aeoounta  are  shown  in  Table  II. 


fluetuations  of  the  estimates  are  e;Lsily  imderst'Hirl. 
Again,  Jura.se hek -Zeller  did  not  make  tr[>eeial  cate- 
gories for  Tiioistn  in  ,Iapan  and  ancient  cults  in  India, 
but  a<lde<i  tliein  to  the  p-eat  collective  gxoupa  just 
mentioneil;  and  the  individuals  having  no  religious 
denomination  »<^etn  to  have  been  allotteil  by  Juraschek 
to  other  groups  on  certain  principles.  Juraschek  de- 
ci(le<ily  underestimated  the  number  of  Muhamme- 
dans:  recent  investigations  have  pro%''ed  that  Mo- 
hammedanism is  far  mom  widely  extended  in  Africa 
tfaanwsalMlieved.  Otherwise  the  statistical  aeoounts 
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Founkr  d*  FlaU 


JttiawiMk  and  ZaUir 


Catholics . . 

ProUutLiuiU,  

Onek-Or^odos 

TdUsI  CbilMiKM  

fiiohAmincdkiu  , 

BrmhmiiM  

Anripnt  indian  Cult*  

BuddhiaU  ■ 

Adberenu  of  Anocator  Wonbip  sod  of  Confucuuium 

SliintoisU  

TaoitU  •••< 

Tuul 


230.S«fl,.S33 
143.2.17,ti2.') 
0S.O16,(MO 
■l.fHW.lMM) 


2M..Wtn.00O 
liki.l<«J,000 
106,480.000 
8,130,000 


4T7.f)SO,l,'.8 
7,056,000 
176.834.372 
190.000.000 


I47,SW0,(K)() 
SM.O0O,OU0 
14,000.000 
43,000.000 
117^1,000 


io,>ieo,aoo 
i7.'s,2ga,ooo 

214,570.000 

I2ft.7.TO,0O0 
300,030,000 
14.000.000 


inuooo 


2ft4..V15,022 
Iiiii.i.-'T.IOO 
109,147.272 
8,728.284 


&49,01 7.341 
11,038,607 
9Q2.O48.240 
210.100.000 
12.113,756 
UO.2SO.000 
235.000.000 
17.000.000 
32.000.000 
144,700000 
1344.489 


1,429.5S2.1M 


1.544.510,000 


1,530.110.490 


The  differences  between  (he  first  and  the  last  two  ac- 
counts swiii  til  be  considerable.  But  we  must  keep 
in  mind  iliat  1  >uriiier's  figures  refer  t«  a  time  about 
ten  years  pre\ mus  to  that  of  Jurn-scliek-Zeller;  and 
that  the  distaiK-e  in  time  from  Kro^e■s  rrcoi'i  is  even 
greater.  Within  a  period  like  this  an  increa-se  of  from 
Ul  to  15  per  cent  is  by  no  means  extraordinary-. 
Henee,  so  far  as  regards  the  Christians,  the  statements 
may  essily  be  mode  to  agree.  (Tlie  Raskolnik.s  have 
apparoitnr  been  counted  with  (he  "Greek  Orthodox" 
by  Fourmer  and  with  "Other  Christians"  by  Jum- 
soheii-Zeiler.)  Neither  is  the  disagreement  regarding 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Brahmins  remaricable. 
The  number  of  the  Jews,  however,  has  evidenthr  been 
tmderraterl  by  Foumier,  and  that  of  the  Buddhists 
overestimated.  The  latter  may  easili*'  be  accounted 
for,  as  in  the  great  Chinese  Empire,  with  its  hundreds 


of  Juraschek-Zi  llrr  and  Krose  sliow  a  far-re:iehing 
agreement,  con.snlering  the  different  periods  of  their 
estiniad^  Their  calculations  having  been  carried 
out  in  (Dmnlete  independence  of  e.ach  other,  this  har- 
mony no  (loubt  confirms  the  reliability  of  theroiults. 

111.  Present  Statvs  or  RELtcaofs  Bodie.s. — The 
tables  of  Juraschek-Zeller  and  Kros«>  given  in  wet  ion 
II  corresipond  on  the  whole  to  the  last  decatie  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy.  At  prcaeat,  therefore,  the  firat 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  being  over,  their  ac- 
counts need  ooa^dementing  and  revising.  This  is 
capedolljr  neoessatv  with  ttie  various  Cbiistian  de- 
nominations  ocMOMMring  their  steady  and  vigorous  in- 
crease, while  the  estimates  made  ten  jresis  sgo  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  religions  may  even  now  be  to  a 
large  extent  accepted  in  the  absence  of  more  ex.act 
computation.   The  great  difficulties  of  religious  sta- 


inmmoi  a 

tif'tics  h;ive  bwii  hititwl  at  iibove.  They  arc  indeed 
greater  than  the  difficulties  of  any  other  brunch  of 
statifltios  bettring  on  papulation.  Even  countries 
posttessing  in  other  resi>ectB  well-grounded  official 
statistics  often  lack  official  accounts  regarding  reli- 
non.  Hm  iffiilWlW  of  statistics  has  long  mince  come  to 
toe  COttQliMkm  thitt  religion  belong  to  the  t^ntial 
kmm  of  emy  census.  As  oulgr  as  1872  tJie  isSipiiUi 
bteniatiimBl  Otngress  for  StatiraMi  at  St.  Pi»m 
expressly  emphasised  this,  pointing  out  the  great  im- 
portance that  must  be  attributed  to  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  individual's  rdiffion,  "one  of  the 
most  es.seiit  lal  elements  of  ci\'iliz!ilion  ".  This  waiil 
is  l<Tss  felt  in  countries  like  HelKUim,  S;,!  I'ortugal, 
an«i  the  majority  of  the  repubhcsof  South  lind  Central 
America,  wh<x-«e  ixipuiations  generally  profess  <  i  <  m  aI 
the  same  rehgion,  excepting  a  smaU  minority,  \i.ho«ie 
number  can  usually  be  ascertained  in  other  way^  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  But  the  difficulty  is  great  with 
«juntric8  of  mixed  denominations,  like  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  where  up  to  now  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  religious  bodies  has  not  been  ascer- 
tauwdbynuDivenaloeQma.  In  mch  eases  the  defect 
ia  to  some  degree  temedied  fay  an  eodMiasti<»l  census; 
bat  this  is  the  case  only  when  all  the  individuala  are 
counted;  antl  the  census  is  not  reliable  when  only  the 
coinmunicants  or  those  with  full  right  of  membership 
are  counted,  and  a  certain  ratio  is  added  for  the  rest, 
as  is  c  )rntnoiily  done  in  the  Protestant  denominations 
of  England  and  America.  The  totals  arrived  at  in 
this  way  are  vanue  estimates,  jx>HtJes.Hin)?  only  aj)- 
proximate  value  The  same  applies  to  Protestant 
niimiooar}-  ntati^tic^  as  far  a.s  Kn^^liah  Mid  American 
missionary  societies  arc  cumceraed. 

Another  difficulty  in  comprehensive  statistics  of 
religiooe  liee  in  the  classiQcation  of  the  varioua  creeds. 
We  caonoi  but  combine  smaller  oonunumtiea  into  edU 
leetive  sioupB.  This,  however,  is  a  great  inconven- 
ienoe;  wr  thos  denominationB  differing  from  one 
another  Muat  be  WMmectedi  and  then  the  huge  totab 
piodoce  tbe  impranion  that  one  hnportant  religum 
u  meant,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  but  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  religious  communities,  possessing  neither 
common  ori.' inlzation  nor  identity  of  belief.  In  the 
first  p!  i>  r  thin  holds  rckkJ  of  that  grtiat  collective 
gr  j-i  i  rnprised  under  Mie  designation  of  "Protest- 
an'i  II  "  This  tenn  can,  in  tne  statistics  of  reli- 
gi<  H  i.  Ill  applied  only  in  ']-.'•  wi  N :  t  unl  merely  nega- 
tive sense,  i.  e.,  as  mcaniiiK  all  those  Christians  \vh<t 
are  n«'ither  Roman  Catholic  nor  member^  i  f  :\  ( ;reek 
or  Oriental  »chismatical  Church.  As  soon  a.s  we  try 
to  point  out  a  note  proper  to  this  whole  group  and  t  <  > 
it  exclusively,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  therefore,  we  have  r^oned  the  group, 
designated  as  "Other  CSmatians"  in  eome  official 
•tattstics,  under  the  Imdhlg  "FMcstants".  On 
{irindple.  onl^  thoae  an  to  bS  oomtad  as  CathoUea 
who  an  m  eonminnion  with  the  CInunh  of  Rome;  it 
ie evident  tiMt  differences  in  rite  or  liturgical  language, 
which  do  not  constitute  any  diversitv  of  creed,  are  to 
be  neglected.  The  9clf-8tyle<l  "Old  Catholics"  do 
not  belong  to  the  Catholic  C^liurch,  even  though  the 
official  statistics  of  some  countries  reckon  them  as 
Catholics;  this,  howpver,  is  of  no  import.%nr#».  as  tlu-ir 
number  I  lu-ij^nificant.  The dmignaf if)n  " Schismat ic 
fjrcfks  '  mtnprises  all  the  Russian  or  Greek  Orthodox, 
whether  they  acknowlodyc  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople as  their  head  or  bckmg  to  independent 
Churches.  TTic  schi.smatic  Armeniuis,fl|pijans.  Chnl- 
deans,  C/ipts,  anrl  Thomas  Christiana  may  be  col> 
Wtivcly  cToupcd  under  " Schismatic  Orientda".  The 
Ruwian  Raskolniks,  on  tbe  eootraiy,  mi»t  be  re- 
garded as  a  separate  groun^  ifisUnet  fram  the  Christian 
denominations  mentioned  above. 

With  all  religious  bodies  only  external  membership 
comes  under  statist ie;d  rcrkoniriR.  Therein'  it  i.s  not 
denied  that,  e.  g.,  among  tbe  38  miiliuuii  of  France  be- 
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lon^jin^  exteriorly  to  the  Catholic  Church  many,  per- 
haps even  many  millions,  arc  interiorly  altof^ber 
separated  f n>m  t  he  CbuMA,  just  as  in  Germany  and 
other  Teutonic  nations  we  have  the  analofous  faot 
r^arding  Protestantism.  In  the  Christian  id^iona 
which  are,  after  all,  the  moat  important,  ineinbership, 
ever  since  the  days  of  primitive  Cnristianitv,  is 
founded  on  baptiam;  tUe  nonbcrihip,  from  the  rwint 
of  view  of  statiitics,  mmi  be  eonsidered  as  severed 
only  by  a  formal  withdrawal  or  excommunication 
from  the  particular  religious  body.  In  official  census 
of  reiigion.s  nothing  but  the  individual's  owh  deeiiiifr 
tion  cornea  into  consideration. 

A  census  reprewnUs  the  reliKious  status  of  a  coun- 
try at  a  given  date.  Of  course,  when  htindrcdfl  of 
states  are  to  be  taken  into  accriunt,  there  catinot  be 
one  fixed  date,  but  at  least  a  Umited  wnod  ought  to 
Ik-  :us,si>jnetl,  .st)  that  the  calcuUtions  lor  the  different 
cuuiuri«»i  may  not  be  too  far  apart.  Otherwise  the 
general  impreaaion  conveyed  would  not  be  comet. 

On  thette  principles  the  following  tables  are  made 
up,  the  data  being  taken  as  a  rule  from  the  yean 
1905  to  1910.  m  moat  eaan  1907  or  1006.  Tbem- 
suits  of  offiduoensuataken  in  lOlOsnd  1911  have  not 
yet  been  pdbUahed,  and  although  a  few  more  recent 
figures  Ittve  beoome  known  sinre  these  lists  were  put 
together  in  1910  foi  the  " Staatalexikon  der  G6rre»- 

Sesellschaft",  they  have  nut  been  incorporated,  in  or- 
er  not  to  impair  tbe  uniform  cliarai  ter  of  the  tables. 
In  the  first  place,  the  official  go\  (  tnn)eiii  t  eiisus  of  re- 
ligions hits  been  followe<l  in  each  case;  hut  « ith  regard 
to  thotic  countries  in  which  pince  l'.HX>-1901  no  tiov- 
ernment  census  of  religions  has  been  taken,  though 
the  numerical  status  of  the  population  is  officially 
ascertained  every  year,  the  ratio  of  the  various  re- 
ligious boiiies  established  by  the  preceding  census  of 
religions  has  been  applied  to  the  present  number  of 
inhabitants;  for,  excepting  the  "unmigration  OOUI^ 
tries  ",  the  ratk>  of  deaotninatlonal  membenhip  ahowa 
Uttk  changn  within  ten  years.  When  a  nnvemnBent 
oeoauB  is  wantmg,  the  data  of  the  reli^oue  bodin 
tbeaaeehPM  an  made  use  of.  Our  sotutws  are  given 
in  Mi  the  bibUogrophy  at  the  end  of  this  artide. 
In  Table  III  (second  column)  the  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment census  of  religions  are  marked  C,  along  with 
tbe  year  in  which  the  ccnmis  was  taken;  the  compu- 
tations founded  upon  the  ratio  derived  from  previous 
official  records,  are  marked  R;  the  non-otficiaJ  figurCi 
and  estimates  are  marked  K.    (Sw  Table  111.) 

( »f  ( [n  !ieurly  4^0  millions  living  in  Lurope  at  pres- 
ent, almost  411  millions  (M-5  per  cent  i  are  Cbris- 
ti.in.s.  The  number  of  Jews  (2  :i  |>er  cent  •  nmy  in 
reality  l)e  a  little  less  than  appears  in  the  table,  as  the 
considerable  ctnigration  of  Jews  from  Russia  during 
the  last  decade  could  not  be  tak^  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Ruasiay  in  eontraat  to  that  of  the  Jews 
m  Gcnnany  and  Western  Euit^,  was  excerttionally 
large  withni  the  peiiod  in  qtieetion,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  Jews  fiving  at  present  (1011)  in  Europe 
should  be  at  least  0  millions.  Not  quite  so  large  is  tne 
number  of  Mohammedans  (2  per  cent).  Finally 
there  remain  1  million  (2  per  thitusand  of  other  non- 
Christians,  of  indivirluals  without  n'li^riou--  denomi- 
nation, etc.  .Amon^'  t  he  Clirist  iaiis.  ( ':it  lu.hrs  form  by 
far  the  most  luinuTous  trr<>up.  The>'  make  uj)  43-8 
p«'r  cent  of  the  total  |>oi)ulation  of  V.nrnpe  For- 
merly the  pTccntage  was  even  higher.  I  he  cx- 
traordinarj'  increase  of  the  .Slavic  races,  chiefly  (ireek 
Orthodox,  and  the  great  exodus  of  emigrantt)  fnmi 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  .Spain,  and  Ireland  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  relative  decn^ase  of  Catholics, 
The  Gredc  Orthodox  have,  on  account  of  their  high 
b^h«rate,  outnumbered  the  Protestants.  The  for- 
mer  are  now  26-4  per  cent  of  tbe  total,  the  btter  only 
24-7  per  cent,  while,  acoordhtg  to  the  earlier  eompu^ 
tatiou  by  Knm>,  the  Greek  Orthodox  (omitting  the 
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GUustnAtic  Oriontiils  inldeil  t<>  the  ■(/iriM'k-C'ul holies" 
by  Jlira«chek-Zeller  ami  otliiTs;  wen-  u  littli-  Ix-low  f  he 
ntitflstantti.  In  the  total  of  ('hrLstiaiiH  are  iiicliiiicii 
2,056,000  RaHkuliiikB  in  liUKsia  (the  rvixi  iiurnlK>r 
probably  is  much  greater),  232,000  Gregorian  Ariue- 
nians  in  Turkey,  Buigwia,  and  Humania,  24,000  Old 
CatboUea  in  Austria,  and  about  9000  Jaimoirts  in 
Holland. 

In        (see  Table  I\  j  government  cenauwa  of 
Ugioiw  have  been  taken  only  within  Rmrinn  and 
BritMh  tanitofiM.  Roniding  the  other  oountriw 
oo^  the  number  €f  ChiMtiMM  and  Jews  can  be  < 


notit  and  New  Zt'.-il.'ind ;  Huddhists  ;uk1  Mohanirne- 
(laiLs  arc  found  among  the  iiutint^r.int.s  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  continent.  An  olliciul  (■en.->uH  of  roligiou.s  was 
taken  in  New  Zealand  in  liKXi  and  by  the  Common- 
wealth in  1900.    As,  however,  the  [mpulatkm  has 

E>wn  very  oontttderably  since  the  last  ce08U&  we 
ve  apnlied  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Australian  Ooill> 
monirautb  the  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  census  of 
190B  and  nused  in  due  proportion  the  number  of  Prot* 
cataoto  aeeertained  in  1900.  With  recanl  to  the 
other  eountriee  end  Mande^  the  Cnthoiip  and  Fkofe- 
eitant  niiaionaiy  etatiitiea  have  sarved  as  our  chief 
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to  th'  r:iti..  (II  in  10,<KX))  dcduetnl  fmni  (he' 
thi-  nuiuIxT  of  Jews  in  France  run*  up  tu  05,(101). 


tajlWid  with  any  dtgn*  <if  cortaintv.  Of  the  wide- 
apread  religiotif*  of  Kjustorn  Asia  we  have  nothing  but 
estimates  of  very  doubtful  value.  The  Christians  of 
the  various  crcitls  amount  in  all  to  about  .^2,270,000, 
only  -19  per  cent  of  thr-  total  ))ojnilation  of  .Vsia,  whirh 
may  be  reckonrnl  as  S29  millions.  ,\inotig  tlic  Cliri.s- 
tians  the  Greek  Otbodox  (in  niund  numbcrj^,  18.S<K),- 
000)  are  the  best  represented;  yet  the  Catholu-^ 
(12,600,000)  come  fairly  close  to  them.  The  i  Vot- 
eetants  (2,350^000)  are  far  fewer,  even  if  the  high 
estimates  of  W  ameck  regarding  China  and  Korea  be 
aeeepted.  The  reouunder  (3rS00,000)  are  Armeniana, 
Raabihiika,  Thomas  Chrishaas  in  India,  and  what  le 
atill  left  of  the  M  Christian  oommunities  in  Ji^mui. 

Of  idibut  6,634,000  inhabitants  of  Australia  and 
Oceania  (sa-  Table  V),  about  .'),240.000  an-  Chri.xtians. 
The  Protectant  denominations  lake  tin-  load  (.alnio.st 
77  [KT  cent  itf  I  hi-  int.alf.  The  .\u>(r:ili:iM  cimtinent, 
TiiHmania,  Ni-\v  Zealand,  New  Calrdonia.  Fiji,  the 
Tonga  .and  Navigator  Isl.-iiids  arc  .ilinnsi  cumplclcly 
Christ  ianizcd  :  whereas  flic  iH)pul:it  ions  <>i  S<\\  ( Juiiiea, 
the  Hisniiirck  Arr  hipel.ino,  the  Siloiuoti  l-l:ii)ds.  and 
most  of  the  smaller  grouus  of  islands  are  for  the  mnni 
part  pagan-  Jews  are  few  on  the  Australian  oontt- 


80lirce.s  of  information.  Thus  a  fairly  hiph  degree  of 
aecurary  is  attained  eoneeriung  the  Christians,  while 
for  the  pttgan.s  mere  e>tini!ites  have  had  to  fiufhee. 

In  Afrii-a  is<'e  Table  there  are,  in  a  total  of 
about  ISti  milliiiii-,,  lunrc  iluiii  11  millions  of  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  more  than  half  belong  to  the  Mono- 
physites  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt.  Catholics  and 
Protestants  are  in  almo.st  equal  Dumbcn,  if  we  add  to 
.\frica  the  Canar>'  Islands  and  Madeba^  whiah  ad- 
ministratively belong  to  the  European  poancnnioaa  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  main  itodc  of  Protestanta 
live  in  Britiidi  South  Af tiea.  the  mmaraua  inumcnuita 
bemg  for  the  most  part  of  EngHsii  and  Dttteh  «ctrao> 
tlon;  but  the  PMtestants  have  won  many  converts 
among  the  natives.  Of  Catholics  the  greater  num- 
l)er  reside  in  the  French,  ."^|)ani.sh,  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  With  regard  t()  the  last-named,  es|>orially 
.•\ngola,  much  higher  figures  were  formerly  given,  but 
without  sufficient  foundation;  henec  we  have  instTted 
in  our  table  the  lowest  estimate.  Jews  arc  somewhat 
more  numerous  in  Abyssinia,  Timis,  .Mgeria.  and 
Murorco,  their  total  being  about  half  :i  million.  M<»rc 
than  uut^-third  of  Africa  professes  Mohammedanism, 
which  is  ever  gaming  ground  and  anoraaehiag  cm 
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pSBUikm;  yet  tlie  laHUr  remsvM  tlie  raligkni  of  tiM  taimd  only  the  number  of  oomnnmioHito  (i.  e.,  ao> 
aiyority.  A  waon  memnU  determinrtion  of  tin  oovdioB  to  English  and  AnwtieM  usage,  partaken  of 
number  cf  MohiimiwidaM  and  pagana  in  Afrkafanot  the  Lwd's  Supper,  or  fuB  members),  not  the  total 
possible,  as  the  population  has  not  yot  been  Mcor  number  of  adherents  to  the  different  denominations, 
tained  in  many  districts  of  the  interior.  These  data,  however,  do  not  carry  us  very  far  for  the 
America  (soe  T:ihle  VII)  rtmnhly  c-ounts  169  mil-  purtX)se8  of  general  atatistirs  of  religiona.  The  pro- 
lions  of  inhabitants.   Of  these  more  than   half  [portion  of  communicaata  to  non-oommunicants  diners 
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InehMivB  of  ihr  Frrnch  PoMsatioM  in  laiUa. 
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(S7,61 4.6.35,  or  .51-8  per  cent)  are  Catholics;  70,S6S,5>23  widely  in  the  viirinus  denominations.    Calculation  of 

(41-9  per  rent!  I*n>t  est  ants.    In  all  93-7  per  rent  are  memlx>rj»hip  m  the  denominations  from  these  data  re* 

(  hri-^i  i  ins     The  immb<>r  of  Jevv.s,  very  ■^niiill  up  to  a  suit.-*  onlv  in  vague  estimates  of  very  doubtful  value, 

few  iii  <  Mile-  ago,  has  incre^iseil  ronsKii  r  ihly  of  l.-ite  on  .Still,  afl  Carroll's  list  is  of  some  interest,  his  6Kure8  for 

jii  (  i.utit  (if  the  immigration  from  I'lUssui.     I  hcrr  are  the  more  important  dcnominatiomi  are  given  below 

nearly  2  milliona  at  present.   The  pagan  Indians  and  (table:  "Number  of  Coinmunicant«,  United  States") 


Tabl«  v. 


AmnUUA  AND  OcBAiriA. 


Catholic*. 

Pr«>teMaiita. 

Jewm. 

MohaoH 
madaas. 

Bod- 
dhUta. 

Fetich  wor- 
■hippan 

OthMB 

tea? 

Ml. 420 
127.227 

53.000 
3.000 
27.309 
47.000 

3.013.000 
719.0B7 
147.S00 
21.000 
22,000 
44.400 
30.000 

IS.OOO 
1.867 

20,000 

10.000 

110,000 
MdOOO 

2.000 

650.000 
10,000 
WyOOO 

60.000 

SSOyOQO 

40,000 

1.244.055 

3.907.O47 

10,807 

20,000 

70.000 

1.112.000 

174,000 

m  loehiiivaof  BritkhawlQefmaaKewOiiiaea.— Dut«hN«wOwMWaa{n^^ 


NcKToefl  may  be  put  down  at  from  2^  to  2H  millions; 
in^eir  case  a  more  accurate  estimate  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  great  variety  of  denominations  in  the 
united  States  make.s  it  very  difficult  to  dot  ermine  their 
BIMmIu;  an  official  oeiuus  of  reli|pon8  has  never  yet 
been  talcen.  The  American  statistician,  Dr.  Carroll, 
bas  tiM  to  iind  a  substitute  by  inquiries  addnsaed  to 
the  dhiureh  authorities,  init  in  this  way  he  has  asoer* 


a«  they  appear  in  "The  Christian  Advocate"  for  26 
Januar>-,  1<JI1,  omitting  only  the  ordinal  nunihi  rr'  in- 
dicating the  relative  numerical  importance  of  each 
denomination.  From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  by  far  the  largest  rehgious  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States,  and  that,  except- 
ing  tlie  Mormons,  no  other  body  shows  as  high  a 
rate  of  inciease  within  tlie  last  twen^  3WMb»  th* 
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number  of  cotnniunicant8  having  almost  doubled. 
Further,  the  totals  of  the  official  Catbiolic  Directory 
(for  1909:  14,347,027;  for  1910:  14,618,761)  are  by 
far  too  low.  For,  altliough  the  pmporaon  ot  mmr 


Ndmbbb  or  Communicants,  United  Statis 


In  1910.  In  1890. 

Catholics  12,321,746  6,257,871 

MethodistI                        6,596,168  4,689,284 

Baptists                             5,774,066  3,717.909 

LuthiTiiiis                           2.24:J.4S6  1,231.072 

Prcwbvterijins                      l,920,7tVo  l,27S,3ti2 

Episcopalians                        93.S.390  rAO,rm 

Reformwl                              44S.1(K)  STO.l.'xS 

Mormons                            4(m\ri0  IWi.lJ.j 

ruited  Brethren                  .303,319  225,281 

Jews                                     143,000  130,496 

Friends                               123,718  107,'208 

Dunkard  BreCbren                122,847  73,795 

AdvcDtirts                           05,646  60,491 


■moog  Rrotestaatib  0v«n  with  Catholics,  the 
number  of  eonununieanta  was,  u»  to  1910,  hanfly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Moreover,  the 
statistics  furnished  by  the  parochial  cler^  for  Wilt- 
mmf  DireoUny  oaa,  bom  tlie  nature  of  the  eaae. 


10  lTATII«n» 

estant"  in  the  wider  aenee  explained  alcove  (Chris- 
tians who  are  neither  Catholics  nor  connected  with 
the  Greek  or  Oriental  schixmatical  Churches),  w» 
have  put  down  the  number  as  65  millions.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  full  memberbhip  givcu  by  Carroll  is 
evidently  far  too  hnr,  nor  ia  it  dear  what  CanoU 
undentanda  by  this  tem  in  Um  eaae  of  Jewe.  We 
have  therefore  given  preference  to  the  number  of 
"The  Jewish  Year  Book"  for  1910  (1.777,000). 

In  Southern  unci  Central  .\rnerica  tne  determina- 
tion of  religious  prttfession  i.s  cu-sior,  as  the  entire 
]X)])ulation  may  be  regimlwi  a.s  Cuthnlic,  making  al- 
lowiince  for  the  few  Protestautj*.  aiid  the  uni'iviiizi'Hl 
IndiaiLS  not  includeti  in  the  eennus.  The  .saiiic  iii;iy 
l>e  Hiiid  of  Ciil)a,  Porto  Rieo,  Haiti,  ."-iau  Domingo, 
and  the  French  West  Indies,  whil*'  iii  the  British, 
Daninh,  and  Dutch  eoloniet*  there  are  partly  oHicial, 
partly  ecclesiastical  data.  In  Mexico,  too.  a  census 
of  rcfigions  was  taken  by  the  (Jovemment  in  1901. 

According  to  the  B>'nopflis  presented  in  Table 
VIll,  the  entire  population  of  tne  Earth  at  preaemt 
(i.  e.  the  avenue  for  the  years  1906-08)  amounts  to 
about  ISdl  muUons.  The  various  fijsures  ehow  a 
notable  differeiioe  when  compared  with  the  previoas 
accounts  of  Krose  and  Zellec^urMoiiek.  In  the  first 
place,  the  latest  finurea  are  omaiderably  higher,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Chriatian  denominations  are  oon- 


Tablb  VI. — AnucA. 


CathoBu. 

taata. 

Fetiib-WQr> 

MUPPtB 

mSd 

3,000 
6.100 
003.000 
10,000 

3^446 

T 
T 

1.000 

74100 
344.000 

74S,flfl» 

5,000,000 

38.635 

200.000 

in  niKi 

10JM0.44fi 

300.000 

1,(100,000 
.'>,!«)0,(X10 
7,000,000 
500.000 
3.000.000 

t 

•  *•«•••••• 

IjO.UOO 

1.000.000 

lo.non.ooo 
■J  ()«)(>, (»)0 

sajm 

365,000 
484,000 
(<)8«8.000 
M.47S 

.'■,.(.»)o,(i»X) 
10.000.000 
13.000.000 

O.flOO.flOO 
«i.Tl>O.(K>0 

6,000.000 
SQQyQOO 

4.000 

a«.ooo 

47.SSS 

1,6<K,I.IHHI 

T 

1,000.000 

7,oon.(ioo 

.'><l,(lO0 

6,000.000 
300,000 

21  s2<)  '  Lia.noo 

'M  l  .'►s7 
17.000 

l.'.Ul.OOO 
101,901 

t 

60,000 

80,000 

a,6W.S30 

84M.«eo 

41^,445 

TigOOoyooo 

iM  Inrlu-iivi-  of  Vaiuii  i  in<'niul  CatfcoBw.  wfao  wcM  put  dom  Mv*r»t«l)r  hi  the  oAeU  ommh of  I0O7. 

Incluaivo  of  CuMTy  IitUinda. 

i»   Inrlunivc  of  Mmdeir*.'  ...  .   

«   With  rtRartJ  to  the  Cathotiai  of  An«oU  thp  data  vary  ranridmbly;  we  hurt  Uken  the  ww«rt  mrtlinate.  9SO.0O0. 


Cfunprise  only  those  Catholics  who  have  for  mm\e 
tirm  resided  in  a  parish  and  are  known  to  the  rlergj", 
such  records,  therefore,  fall  far  sh<)rt  of  the  reality, 
on  aecouiif  of  the  p-eat  Calhnhe  immigration  ana 
the  great  fluctuation  in  the  population.  Hence  the 
present  writer  believes  that,  of  the  5}4  millionn 
whoso  denomination  is  marked  in  our  tables  as 
unknown,  the  majority  are  Catholics.  In  those 
taUes.  however.  Wiltsittf'  figures  for  1900  have  been 
used  ia  default  of  any  accurate  data  for  another 


The  total  number  of  Protestant  oooununicantB  in 

the  United  States,  according  to  Carroll,  is  21,663.248. 
As,  on  the  average,  there  is  one  communicant  to  e>*ery 

2  f>  inhabitants,  this  would  mean  at  most  ."ift  inilliona 
of  Protest.ants.  !in<l  it  is  quite  clear  fr»)tn  CarTt)irs 
statistics  that  there  .are  million-^  in  the  Utiiter]  .'States 
unconnecterl  with  any  d''nom)nat i<in,  a  f.act  wliich 
OUfcht  to  he  taken  into  cousiilcration  in  c:»Icul;i'in(£ 
the  total  number  of  adherents  from  the  number  of 
eommunieants.  Taking,  however,  the  term  "FMt^ 


corned.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  iimre  tlian  a  deca<ic 
hius  ])!t.«sed  since  the  lasr  rali'ulat ions  (  'insidenng 
the  liigh  hirth-rateof  the( 'hristum  nations,  an  increase 
of  10  to  1,5  per  cent  is  nut  uujirobal)!!'.  besides,  the 
recent  and  more  a<'curate  census  in  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral America  hrouRht  in  fur  higher  figures  than  the 
older  and  mufcher  estimates.  As  these  territories  are 
almost  exclusively  Catholic,  it  ii  dear  that  the  in- 
crease of  Catholics  apparently  surpssseu  that  of  the 
Protestants.  On  the  other  band,  the  eohnnn  of 
Fetisbworshvpers  and  other  pagans  of  lower  civili^ 
sation  shows  a  veiy  oonstdcrable  deerease.  which  is 
explained  bjr  the  recent  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Central  Africa.  While  in  1898  Jurascnek  supposed 
the  popidation  of  Africa  to  be  17S  millions,  in  190S  he 
reckoned  the  population  fts  129  millions.  Thus  in 
thf-se  reeions  religious  statistics  are  subjei  t  to  great 
fluctuations.  The  total  number  of  Christians  amount 
to  tilS  millions,  or  39  ()  jkt  cent,  of  the  entire  ]Hipula- 
tion  of  the  earth.  Of  the  Christians,  not  quite  one- 
balf— 292$i  millkms,  or  47*4  per  sent— behmg  to  the 
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CathoUo  Church:  186  millions,  or  30. 1  per  cent  are  ism  and  MofaamnedaaiBin,  of  all  religioua  denomini^ 

FrotMtMts:  iXlH  luiUiooa,  or  ao-ft  per  emA,  Greek  tkna,appraadkiuanattoCathoU^^ 

Orthodox;  ttienrt  in  OiMntalfidii«iu4ieB«r  belong  omto  tliMi  200  nuUniM  of  foUoiraii.  Dotth«ir«»' 

to  Met!  not  lepontalf  mentioaod  in  tiie  teUe—  tmafam  ii  not  oo  univmal  os  thot  off  Coibolieign; 


Mdah  North  Am*riou  

Vnitwl  ??UkU-»  

Mi'iicn  

CV  titnJ  American  Ropublico, 
Cuba..   

Ptirlrj  Rico  

Haiti  

Sjin  I>i"nnirnro .   

Ismiib  M'Mt  ituhna     . . . . . 


tMcb  and  Daniab 

Vi-ni'iu<'l»  

C'oionibia. . . « « » 4 » 4 » 
Eomkit....,  

Picnic  ,  t**  *4  n  t 

BeUvte,  

Chil-'  

Ari^'iilinf  ricfmUe. 
L'rusuay  


Tnl.1I.  N'cstth  itfitj  Sf.>ulh 


3.017.231 
14,347.IX'7 
IS.iVW.Ol  ; 
4,353.(XW 
1.S24.S97 
1.0«1,(.K)0 
l,-»fiS.0OO 


77.830 

2,«VI0.O0O 

i,270.auu 

4400.000 

a.  150,000 

.•?.S«)0.(J*)0 
t5.10J,<>IK) 
1.060,000 

asojooo 

20.280.000 


4.332.70'J 


4.000 


26.000 

uooo 

280.000 


ttma. 


I,777.«XI 
fe,U7.' 


4^ 


2,<XW 

400 


J. 000 


9.000 


50.000. 


130.000 


OtUersaail 


eoo.ouo 
18^000 
».000 

130,000 


100.000 
MjDOO 


WlOOO 
000,000 


iflo.000 

12.000 

300.000 


«o,ooo 

"I'm 


12.000 


Raskolniks,   Janseniats,    Old    Catholics   ntc.    The  locally  and  ethnopraphifiilly  they  art'  inuch  more 

Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  compriweM  almost  one-  limited.    In  Table  Viil  the  Jcwb  i)n>bably  appear 

fifth  of  mankind,  and  ha*  more  followers  than  any  more  numerous  than  they  arc  in  reamy,  a.s  (he  (iTcat 

oiber  form  of  religion.   Buddhiam,  Ancestor-worship,  emignitioa  from  Russia  oould  nut  be  detemuned 


TkHa  Tin.— Stnomm  or  Tablu  III  m  TIL 


(A)  CnuanANi. 


Greek 
Ru«ai«D 
(Ortbodoi} 

Sahtanttki. 

Toul 

or 

ChiMsH. 

188,577.058 
J2.6<}1,4«8 
1,344,055 
S.<»».830 
87.614,036 

100,200.177 
2,364,817 
3.097.047 
2,634,660 
70.808.023 

SlliOOO 

s,n8i,ooo 

4J0,S26.S65 
32,272,1X15 
64241.102 
11,148.488 

158,483.558 

8.aa8.«e» 

m                             ■  I'll 

2a2.m.080 

180,065,024   1  127,541.718 

8.974,«8S 

017.073.918 

.Mohnm- 
rniMluiii*. 

Bnlnniai. 

Adberenta  of 

Anoestor- 
Wonhip  aad 

C"nfu- 

Trir-il.it.« 
and 
Skuiilnif*!.H. 

Feti»h-Wor- 
shipprrs 
and 

lI(Htlirll.><. 

Otbcn 
and 
I'nd^ 

Domhu^ 
tioiMd. 

9,795.S77 
746.000 
16.867 
573,835 

ljBa8.378 

.'*,fi-t8.,'W,"i 
166,100,000 
20.000 
43.299.445 

49,000.000 

210,000.000 

125,000.000 
TOyOOO 

240.000,000 

16.K70,000 
1,112.000 

71.000.000 
2,022.000 

Awtralia  uid  Oetiaai*. 
AMm  

174,000 

100,000 

nojooo 

8.m8,»0 

wttflajm 

SIO^IQOlOOO 

lSfibS70j008 

MOjOOOiflOO 

4ft000j000 

9i,«M,oao 

7,niino 

nn  !  Confucianism,  which,  taken  toftetiier,  would  in-  numerically  for  want  of  reliable  otficml  statistics, 

'Ici'd  pr.sj^fls  a  larger  number  of  adherents,  arc  not  while  in  the  niont  recent  reconls  from  countries  to 

dwtinct  religious  bodies,  but  forms  of  religion  and  which  they  miKrate.  the  Jews  seem  to  be  included. 

•>-8temiofrMigion8  customs  all  of  which,  as nentionefl  Nevertheless  the  total  number  of  Jews  can  scarcely 

above,  are  at  times  observed  by  the  same  individiia].  fail  to  reach  12  millions.   (See  also  Migbation: 

WithiefsmioBtotheinmibvof  adhennta,  Brahmiop  InmigiNaSm  to  the  UniUd  SMm,}  The  wanaimiig 
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7  J  riiilliotiH  not  cIa8Hific<l  arc  iridividiialB  without  any 
religioua  denomination  and,  stili  more,  thono  whose 
crccda  could  not  l>e  tiscertained. 

arUN,  HawUntck  der  litoarapkU  tmd  SlatUtik  (4lh  «<L,  1819): 
Baui.  Abritt  dt  atoffnphit  (3rd  ed.,  PuU,  1844);  Kols,  Hand- 
hiteh  dtr  Ttri/t.  StatUtik  (I8S7) ;  FocmNisa  »m  Flaix,  Mtmeirt  tur 
la  ttalxKtique  det  rrligUmt  in  BuUeiin  de  I'lnttUtU  Intrmational  dt 
SbUtilxque.  IV  Utotm',  IM-Sd);  I'lCfEB.  KircKt.  SUUittxi  iJeuttrh- 
lamU  (1809;:  Zeixes,  VtrgUiehaidt  Ktlupoiualatittik  in  Wamtek* 
A  U4nmsin«r  MUnon*-Xmlicluifi  (lflO»  { tuMM,  Pi*  Ymt0«ttltm  tm 
vriehtigttm  Rtlifiontbektimtmut  «Mr  m§tt  JUMintrfcrfiMmb 
in  Stimmm  aiu  Marui-Laaek,  LXV  (1903);  Idbm,  Knnfftrinn*- 
tlatxttik  Dtiil*chlandt  (19(H):  Miitione*  Calholica  (Konx',  19<J7>; 

I-IU  0«»-ll)i  IK(  Jbrtfc.  Mittiitm  (IMS-OA.  IM»^: 
Aolcwnan't  Ytar  Book  (Londoo,  1909):  Schnxidbb,  Kirthf. 

JnMmch  rrWth  <fi  .  I'lOOi;  Jch^wiikk.  <;"wjt    ^Inlitit.  TalirUm 

Annwirio  EccUfta»tico  (Home,  lUlOj:  Anntiairt  Ponttficat  Calho- 

aM  <Fiiiit  1910):  Huuua,  Tk*  JmtUk  Yoar  Bm*  (London. 
IQ;  WAamKS.  Abrim  oimtr  (Ttack.  d«r  profntaKl.  JtfiMWMn 
.  CKWri  CalkoHe  Dirmw^j  Miiwaukw  and 


Wik  «d.  mm:  t 
HeirToifc.l«fl). 


H.  A.  Kro.se. 


Stattler,  Benedict,  Jesuit  thei)l()Kian,  b.  at 
Kotztinfc,  Bavaria  (DifKiese  of  RatiBboni,  30  Jan., 
1728;  d.  at  Munich,  21  Aug.,  1797.  He  entered  the 
Jfleuit  novitiate  at  LandBberg  in  1745  and,  aftor  the 
umal  ■tudiea^  taugbt  jdiiloaophy  aod  tlieolqgy  in 
Solothuni  (SwitMrttad),  Imubraek,  and  Ingofitadt. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  continued  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  theologj'  even  after  the  supprcHsion  of  the 
Soripty.  In  17S3,  when  all  former  Jesuitfl  were  ex- 
cludeti  fnnti  the  office  of  toachinij,  he  took  charge  of 
the  pari-sh  of  Komnatli,  but  soon  fxrlianged  this  post 
for  that  i)f  (■'•dt'siastical  :wivis<T  and  member  of  the 
electoral  tonunitt^x*  on  crnsurfs  in  Munich.  After 
four  years  his  health  conijK'lIiHi  him  to  resign  this 
office,  and  he  lived  thenaftcr  in  retirement  till  his 
death.  .\  man  of  ket-n  iiUflloctual  vision  ami  im 
unlitniteii  capacity  for  work,  Stattler  wa.s  ever  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  Catholic  principles.  Shortly 
after  Adam  Weishaupt  had  founded  the  secret  society 
of  the  lUuminati,  Stattler,  in  an  anonymous  work,  laid 
bare  the  ratkmamtie  ideas  aod  the  pernicious  designa 
of  these  foreninners  of  freemasonry.  Kant's  "  Critigus 
of  Pure  Reason  '  apiw  ared  in  its  first  edition  in  ITol; 
in  1788  Stattler  launched  against  its  subventve  jprin- 
dpks  his  "Ant{-Kant",  and  aldlfdly  parried  the 
attack  which  his  book  provoked  in  the  literary  world 
of  Germany.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
revolution ist.4  l^egan  to  be  echoed  in  his  fatherland, 
he  k»t  no  time  in  {minting  out  t«  his  conijjutriot.s  the 
false  ring  which  he  detected  in  their  boastfiil  protiii.se« 
of  liberty.  The  bulk  of  his  wTitings,  however,  is 
(icvnti^d  to  (,';iiliulic  ]ihilosophy  and  thw)l(>g\'.  It 
was  his  avowcsi  purpose  to  adapt  the  tr.-ulitional 
teachings  of  the  School  to  the  living  needs  of  his  time, 
"to  plow  anew  the  entire  field  of  s<  lioLustic  philosophy 
and  theology  and  to  fructify  it  with  frrsh  seeds",  as 
Bitihop  Sailer  of  Katisbon,  Stattler 's  great  pupil, 
expremed  it.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  wrote  "  Phil- 
oeophia  methodo  scientiie  propria  explanata"  (Augs- 
burg, 1769-72)  and  "  Demonatratlo  Evangcli(»" 
(Augshuqi,  1770).  Yet  his  attachment  to  the  latioD- 
alistic  phikMophy  of  Wolff  and  the  far«oin<  oonoea* 
sioos  he  made  to  religious  tolraation  and  Fwronian- 
iam  led  him  astray  and  marred  the  lustre  of  his 
merits.  The  suppression  of  his  order  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  wise  direction  by  superiors  proved  a 
veritable  c.il.miity  (o  him.  His  "  Demonstratio 
(.'atholica"  I  i':ipi)r!il«  itn.  177.')  i  fell  under  the  censure 
of  the  Roman  authorities,  and,  shortly  iM'fore  his 
death,  his  "'l^ici  Theologici"  (^\Veis,senl)Urg,  177.5). 
"Thcohjgia  Christiana  Tln-on-ficu"  ( Inpilst iidt  :\n(i 
Munich,  177t>-79)  and  two  other  works  were  placed 
on  the  Index. 

Ri'<Kraphy  by  Sailer  in  Sammll.  Wrrk*  (8i]lsbaeh.  1841). 
uxvhi.  11."]  mi.:  Hrimm.  ATeinnicfaiter^II.  XaS  mn-i  Boiuum^ 
vooKL,  Bihtiolhfoue,  VII.  1498  iqq.:  WMmM.  OmcA.  tf.  Wlk. 
ThtoUeit  (MuaMt,  1800). 

A.  G.  OOTHB. 


Staudenmaier,  Franz  AyroN,  theologian,  b.  at 
I)onzdorf,  Wurtemberg,  11  Sept.,  1800;  d.  at  Frei- 
burg im  lireiagau,  19  Jan.,  1850.  He  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Latin  school  of  GmUnd  in  the  years  1815-18, 
and  at  the  Gymnasium  at  EUwangcn  r818-22.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1822-26  he  studied  theology  and  phi- 
lotiouhy  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  utvy, 
Herl)8t»  HimdMr.  and  MObler  wsk  his  tcaehcn; 
in  the  antonm  of  1826  he  entered  llw  seminary  at 
Rottenburg,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  on  15  Sept., 
1827.  After  performing  the  duties  of  a  parish  pnest 
forayear  he  neeame,  in  the  autumn  of  1S2S,  :i  tutor 
in  the  Catholic  theological  Heuuuary,  "  \\  ilhelma- 
Ktift  "  a(  Tubingen;  in  ISliO  he  wiis  ni;ide  regular  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theologv  in  the  ncwlv-established 
Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  l.'niversity  of 
Gieswcn,  which  owe<l  its  brief  i)eritKl  of  prosperity 
largely  to  .'^f nudeniiiaier  and  Ins  colleague  Kuhn. 
In  the  autumn  of  1837  he  became  the  regular  profe»- 
sor  of  do^natic  theolog;>'  at  the  Univcnity  oi  Frei- 
burg im  Breisgau;  from  1843  he  was  also  a  cath»> 
dral  canon. 

Staudenmaier  wee  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figuiea 
in  the  Catholic  tbedoiyof  Germany  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
writeis  oo  dogmatios  of  the  Catholic  TQbingen  minotH. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  far-reaching  knowledge,  of  ereat 
productive  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  philoso- 
pher with  a  brilliant  talent  for  si>eculation.  His 
imiierishable  service  eonsistwi  in  securing  a  deep 
sjieculiitive  foundation  for  Christian  truth  and  in  de- 
fending thi.s  (ruth  iigain.st  (he  errors  of  the  pantheis- 
tic speculation  of  that  era,  esiwcially  of  the  Hegeli.-m 
philosojihy.  The  most  import.-int  of  his  numerous 
literary  works  are  the  following:  '*(  ■cschictite  der 
lUsehofswahlen"  (TObingen,  l.ViO);  " Joli.-miii-s  Sco- 
tus  Erigena  und  die  Wi.s.seiL-ichaft  seiner  Zeit "  i  l  nt. 
only,  Frankfort,  1831);  "  Kncyklopadie  der  theolo- 
gischcn  Wisscnschaften  aLs  System  der  gesammten 
Theologie"  (Mainz,  1834;  2nd  ed.  1  vol.  only,  Maing, 
1840),  at  the  time  of  its  publication  an  epKKh-mak- 
ing  work  in  the  domain  of  Catholic  theology;  "Der 
FhtfSnaUsmus  der  Geisteegaben  oder  das  Wvken  des 
■Mtuohen  Geistee  im  Mensehen  und  in  der  Menseb- 
beit"  (Tubingen,  1835);  "Der  Geisl  des  Christen- 
thums  dargeatellt  in  den  heiligen  Zciten,  in  den  hcili- 
gen  Handlungen  und  in  der  heiligen  Ktinst  "  (2  pta., 
Mainz.  183r);  5th  ed.,  IS.'",.');  Sth  1880),  an  intro- 
duction to  the  understanding  of  Catholic  Christianity 
and  Us  worship,  based  on  a  presentation  of  the 
Cntliolic  Church  year,  and  exi>ressed  in  languaf^e 
th;it  can  \>c  understoo<l  by  all  e<iucated  Chri.**- 
tians,  the  most  widely-circulaftni  bcwk  of  Staud- 
eiuiuiier;  "Geist  der  gottlichen  Offenbarung,  oder 
W'isitenschaft  der  Geachichtsprincipien  des  Christen- 
thums"  (Giessen,  1837);  "Die  Philoeophie  des  Christ- 
enthums  oder  Metaphysik  der  heiligen  Sehrift  als  Lehrs 
von  den  ^6ttlichen  Ideen  und  ihrer  Entwicklungin 
Natur,  Geist,  und  Gcscbichte:  Vol.  I,  Die  I^ehre  voa 
der  Idee"  (Giesaen,  1840);  "Darstellung  und  Kritik 
des  HeBBl'sehen  Qyatems.  Aus  dem  Stanclpunkt  der 
cbrisdidien  FhikMophie''  (Mains.  1844);  "iKeolwisU 
liche  Dof^tik"  (vols.  I-IV,  i,  Freiburg  imBr,  1844- 
52).  This  is  Staudenmaier's  principal  work ;  unftwtu- 
nately  it  was  n.  \  i  r  finished  lie  also  publish«><l  "  Das 
\\'esen  der  kat)u>lisrlien  Kiri'he,  mit  RCick.sicht  auf 
ihre  Ciegner  darRcsti  llt "  (Frcitxirg  ini  l'>r  ,  1"^1.">); 
*'Zum  ri'ligiiisen  Frieden  der  Zukunft,  nut  Hucksicht 
auf  die  ^•li^;ios-I)«litische  .\ufgabe  der  Gegenwart  " 
3  i)t8  ,  FreihurK  im  Br..  l.S4<>-51).  In  addition  he  did 
mucli  for  two  theological  periodicals  which  he  aid<<d 
in  founding  and  on  which  he  collaborated;  with  hia 
colleaguce  at  Giessen  he  established  the  "  Jahrbiicher 
fur  Thwlogie  und  christliche  Philosophic"  fthree 
yearly  .series  in  seven  vols.,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1834-35;  Mains,  1836);  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues at  Fr^bois  he  estabUshed  the  "Zdtsehrift 
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fOr  TlMOkiDe"  (?1  toIb^  VnSbarg  im  Br..  lgiKM9). 
BoUi  perioaieato  ohm  into  exiataaoe  chiefly  through 
hk  enorto  and  ifUined  hi^  sehoUrly  reputation 
largely  throu^  hiiaaitaflnitioiia. 

LACcasaT,  Frant  Amim  SloMdmwtaitr,  tSOO-ltSS,  in  miifm 
Lttm  tmd  IfirtM  «lM«Mlllk  (FrrihurK  im  Br.,  1901).  with  por- 
tnH. 

Fk1I:U)RICU  Laccbert. 

StaupitI,  JoHANN  VON,  Abbot,  b.  at  Motter- 
wit*  tifar  lyfiKtiig  (or  Mailcnvitz  near  Meastadt  .in 
der  ()rla>  about  HtM);  il.  at  .^alzburK,  2S  Dec,  l.'j24. 
He  wa-s  dfsci'ndtHl  from  an  arit  iciit  family  of  Saxony, 
Ntudii-il  Hi  Leipzig,  and  wsm  matriculated  in  1485. 
He  later  joliio*!  tin-  .XuKU.'^t Inlan  Order,  prob- 
aijly  at  .Munirh,  and  in  1497  moved  to  Tubingen, 
wIuTf  in  14'J>>  he  Ijet  arne  prior  and  in  1500  Doctor  oi 
Theolog>'.  He  was  subsequently  prior  at  Munieh, 
and  in  l.'iOS  was  elected  Vicar-Genoeral  (rf  the  Gecnaa 
ConicrcKation  of  Augustinians  and  summoned  as  pro- 
foMor  to  the  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  in  which 
he  was  the  first  dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  In 
1512  he  rengned  his  profeaaondiiiK  and  moved  to 
South  Qmrnauf.  lAm  ha  thenceforth  reaidad  (at 
M uiiidi,  Svuamvrg,  and  Baliburg),  except  for  aonie 
journeys  to  the  Netherlands  and  Bel^im.  He  re- 
signed the  office  of  vicar-general  in  1520,  received  a 
dii«peniUktion  to  join  the  Botif<liclim'H  in  l.')22,  and 
finally  became  Abbot  of  St.  I\'t<'r's,  Salzburg.  On  a 
tour  of  visitation  he  hmi  bi-come  acquainted  with 
Luther  in  the  ii»(imtsler>'  at  Krfurt,  and  luul  con.Hdle*! 
the  emaciate<l  brother,  wlio  \v;ls  torturinc  hims<'lf 
with  his  sinfulnetw,  by  .speaking  to  him  of  the  sin- 
remit  t  iiijj  (irace  of  God  and  man's  nnleinplion  in  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  this  Luther  remained  always 
(ratefuL  In  1518  he  was  deputed  by  the  promagister 
of  the  order  to  remonstrate  with  the  heretic  Luther. 
Lttther  remained  obst  inate  and  through  Staupits  sent 
•n  explanation  of  his  theses  on  indulgenoea  to  Roaie. 
This  circumstance  has  led  some  to  mdtlda  Slaupits 
among  Luther's  followers.  I  n  reality  hia  attitude  waa 
heaitattng— bdng  partly  suflpickius  and  aiudoua,  and 
partly  encouraging  and  confirmatory — because  he 
still  believed  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  protest 
again.<«t  erclesia-stical  abuticH.  Ily  relea.sinu  Luther 
from  t>lH«ilience  to  the  order,  he  separated  it^<  fate  from 
that  of  Luther,  hut  alw  gave  the  latter  fre<>dom  of 
action.  In  L'riO  revoeation  and  abjuration  were  de- 
manded of  .Staupitz;  he  hesitated  at  ftr^t,  b(.>cause 
there  wa«  no  iie<'<l  to  revoke  what  he  hmi  never  as- 
•erted,  hut  finally  declared  that  he  recognized  the 
pope  as  his  judge.  Luther  saw  in  this  declaration  a 
dt>tection.  ilowever,  Staupits  was  no  Lutheran  but 
thoroughly  Catholic  in  matters  of  faith  (especially  as 
lUgardathe  freedom  of  the  will,  the  meritonousness  of 
■OOd  norks,  and  justification).  This  has  been  ostab- 
nribed  by  Pau]u.H  from  the  writings  of  Staupiti. 

KoLOK.  />!'  rlrut'i-he  AuguMinfTk'ym!"Vl""'  u.  .SMuptI* 
(frtithn,  IhT'.'i.  K>.1.l>.h,  JoKann  t.  .SJ.jujniJ  u.  tlir  Anfano'  'If 
Rt/ormatWH  (LeipiiM.  ItMiS);  PaOLVB.  Johann  r.  StaumlM,  Stint 

"jj'j  fff I*     Tn  fmn  M^Sr***  ''  ^ 

Kleuenh  I^ffler. 

Stauropolif ,  a  titular  metropolitan  see  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Curia.  The  city,  founded  by  the  I>>legesi,  was 
at  fint  called  MegalopolLs,  then  Ninoe,  and  finally 
ApbrodMaa.  The  legend  which  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Ninoe  attributea  ita  foundation  to  Ninus  only 
poves  that  the  town  is  vmr  anoient.  Built  atthe 
foot  of  Mount  Oadmua  and  watarad  by  nomomia 
aouroea.  Aphrodisias  had  a  eelehratea  temple  of 
Aphioaite  which  secured  for  it  from  the  Roman  em- 
perors, esfteeially  from  Cfpsar,  the  privilege  of  a  free 
city  and  tlie  right  of  a.sylum  Apolloniuft,  the  his- 
torian of  C'aria,  wa.''  bom  there,  as  wiv*  .Mex/inder.  the 
eonimentator  <if  Aristnrle  in  tlu-  second  rentun,'  of  our 
era.  The  naiii'  \|ilirn(iisi,'i.«i  is  still  us4'<i  by  the  "  Hier- 
ocles  Syneedeimi-- ".  by  .N'ovel  elx  of  .Ju.stinian,  and 
figures  in  the  signatures  of  the  Fifth  (Eoumenic&l 


M  ■snuiioiM 

Gounofl  tn  66S.   That  of  Stauropolis  appears  for  the 

first  time  about  640  in  the  "Lcthesia'^  of  pseudo- 
Epiphanius  (GeUcr,  "Ungedruckte  .  .  .  Texte  der 
Notitia'  episcopatuuni  ',  ."i.i 4  i .  The  name  Tauropolis, 
said  to  have  been  Ixirne  by  the  town  prior  to  tlmt  of 
Staur»[xjh.s,  in  an  error  of  several  aohOwia  (RoTUa  des 
6tudes  grecques,  XL\,  22S-;{0). 

Le  Quicn  (Oriens  chnst.,  1,  891K904)  mentioOB 
twenty  bi.shops  of  thi.s  see,  ajnoiig  whom  were  Ammo- 
niu.s  at  Nica>a  in  .'^25,  Euracnius  at  Constantinople  in 
381,  Cyrus  at  Ephesus  in  431,  Critonianus  at  Chaloe> 
don  in  451,  Severianua  at  Constantinople  in  A59^ 
Enhraem  of  Caria,  a  litursical  poet,  etc.  Another  waa 
Theopropios,  mentioned  by  an  inscription  (Revue 
des  Etudes  greoquea,  XIX,  296).  In  the  seventh 
century  Stauropoiia  had  twenty-^ght  suffragan  biriw 
ope  and  twenty-4fa(  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Between  1S55  and  1361  the  see  must  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  metropolitan,  but  the  t  itic  waa 
long  retained  and  he  was  given  the  revenues  of  other 
rliuri  hi  s  (W  aeeliter,  "Der  Verfall  dcs  Griechentuma 
in  Klenuusien  un  X'lV.  Jalirhundert",  I^cipzig,  1903, 
34-7).  l.Haia.s  of  Stauropoli.s  attended  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1439)  and  fle<i  to  avoid  signing  the  decrtn? 
of  union.  Excavations  Ixxun  in  1904  at  (llu  re.  the 
miwlern  name  of  Stauroptjlj.s  in  the  eaza  of  Echme  and 
the  s.aiijjvk  of  Saroukhan,  have  brought  to  light  the 
thi  rma,  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  dating  from  tne  seo- 
orid  century  after  Christ,  and  the  stadium  .\  ptu^  of 
the  wuUfl,  which  date  from  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  i.s  preserved. 

HiiiTH,  Din.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Oeog.,  t.  v.  Aphrodi'iat;  PaTox 
In  Journal  of  titlltuie  StwtitB.  XX  (I<jn<lon),  73  wj.;  Texieh, 
Ati*  Minrurt  (Pans,  ItMU).  M'2-7:  Laburde.  Vuuafft  tn  A*i» 
Minrurt  (ParU,  1^37-8).  g-VlOO;  WAUDlsriTfiN,  \  ogay  anAte- 
Uvu/ut:  Atie  Minrurt,  58»-9<J,  1585-1050:  Lierma.vn,  Analmla 
•pwraaAteo  <(  agmittiea  in  OiMtertationim  Phil.  Ilattntn,  X 
(Halle) :  Idkm  in  BtrieM  d—  liruUehen  llochtlifUt  m  Fmnifort 
am  Main  (rruikforl,  1S02).  34H-OI:  KrnircK  in  MoruUtbl<uttr 
tUt  Wi'trnfi-h.  Cluht  in  Wim,  XXI  (Vienna),  2;  CoLuasoj)  in 
Rrtu*  dr  I  art  ancien  tt  modtmt  (Parin.  10  Jan.,  ISXKl),  :i3-50; 
Idem  in  Arndtmitdn  Intcriftion*  (Paria,  ieO4),703aq.;  Mendel, 
0V.  at  (Paris.  1B06).  158-84;  Rbinacr,  /lucHnftsiM  d'Apkro- 
dUiat  in  Rnue  du  ttudm  greeiiu**,  XIX  (Paria),  7»-l.V),  205-98. 

S.  V'AlLHt. 

Stedingers  (a  word  meaning  tho^e  living  along  a 
whore),  a  tribe  of  Frisian  iK-iLsants  m  Northern  Ger- 
many who  revolted  again.st  their  lord,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  and  had  to  l>e  subdued  by  arms.  The 
Stedingers  refuKe<!  to  pa>-  tithes  and  to  perform  forced 
labour  a«  .serf.s.  The^*  duties  were  demanded  of 
them  with  con.siderable  aeverity,  and  Archbishop 
Gerhard  II  of  Bremen  (1210MB8)  sent  troops  against 
them.  His  army,  however,  was  defeated!  in  1229. 
whereupon  the  stedingers  destroyed  churches  ana 
monaateriei^  and  iU'twatad  and  killed  prieata.  A 
synod  held  at  Bremen,  17  March,  1230,  aconed  them, 
in  addition  to  the  acts  of  violence  above-mentioned, 
of  contempt  for  t  he  authority  of  the  Church  and  for 
the  sacrameiirs,  .a.'^  uel!  as  of  .superstitious  practices" 
it  uLso  exeonununicate<i  them.  Tne  SteflingersrefiLsea 
to  submit,  and  Gregory  IX  (•nmtni.s.sinnnl  rhe  Hishup 
of  LObeck  and  the  Donutiicans  to  labour  among  Iheni 
for  the  extirpation  of  tmbelief.  The  Empen;r  Ereci- 
eriek  II  plannl  the  rebels  under  the  bun  of  the  em- 
pire, ana  on  9  Oct..  1232,  Gregorv  IX  i8suc<l  a  Hull 
commanding  tin-  nisho(>H  of  Ltlbeck,  Minden,  and 
Rataeburg  to  [inarli  a  crusade  against  them.  An 
army  was  collected  and  advanced  against  t  he  Sted- 
ingieray  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  winter  of  12:i2-:i:L 
A  new  omaading  army  defeated  a  part  of  the  triln'. 
but  tiiie  other  part  was  once  more  victorious.  I'he 
pope  now  iaaued  another  Bull,  addieaaed  to  several 
hi.shops  of  Northern  Germany,  eommanding  a  fresh 
cru.sade.  and  on  27  May,  1234,  the  SladingeTS  were 
conipletelv  defeatwl  near  Bremen.  The  majority 
of  them  now  submitted;  on  24  August,  1236,  Greoory 
I.\  ciinunandefl  that  they  shoulrl  be  relieved  from 
exeommunii'a' i( 'ti  after  perfurinini;  penance  atid  satis- 
faction, and  should  be  received  again  in  the  Church. 
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The  StedinKers  were  not  heretics,  but  rebels  against 
lawful  ecclesiastical  and  («cciilar  authority. 

Habn,  t/fJfAiVA/r  i/rr  Kftzrr  irn  MMtlalUr.  'ill  (Sluttcart, 
1S4A):  ScHDMACHBR,  Oi*  Stfiingtr;  Bntng  tur  G**ehi€kU  dtr 
Wmtrmanekm  (Bmmb,  1M6);  hum.  A|m<  Ortger  IX  (PM> 
burc  im  Br.,  IflM),  SMI  aq. 

J.  P  KiRSCH. 

St«faneschi,  Giacomo  Gaetani,  cariiinal  deacon, 
b.  at  Koriic.  alMnit  1270;  d.  at  AvipiKui.  23  June, 
1343.  He  was  thr  son  of  tlic  .senator  I'ii'tro  Stcfan- 
eschi  and  his  wif*'.  Pcrna  Orsini.  Ho  rocoivwl  hi.s 
early  education  at  Home,  and  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  pursue  higher  Btudies. 
After  three  years  of  diligent  applicafion  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  intended 
to  devot«  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
Holy  Scripture,  having  already  begun  to  t4>Ach  at 
the  university,  wlien  his  pani^  reoailed  him  to  Italy 
in  Older  that  he  dioiild  stui^  eenoD  and  dvfl  law. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Celestine  V,  who  made 
him  canon  of  St.  Plater's  and  auditor  of  the  Rota;  and 
was  creatwl  cardinal-<leacon  of  the  titular  Church  of 
San  Giorgio  inVclabn>,  17  Dcc.,12U.5,hy  Boniface  VIII, 
who  also  sent  him  a.'(  legato  io  Cesena,  Forli.  Faonza, 
and  Boloj^na  in  1296,  to  Huppress  civil  disturhanceH. 
John  XXII  appointed  him  protector  of  the  Minor- 
ite*, 23  Julj',  l.'t'M.    He  was  never  ordaine*!  priest. 

Stefane.Hfhi  i.s  best  known  as  the  author  of  "Opus 
Metricutn",  a  life  of  Celestine  V  comp^isttl  in  dac- 
tylic hexameter,  .\bstracting  frf)m  a  short  autobi- 
ography left  in  his  cell  by  CeTratine  when  he  became 
pope,  the  "Opus  Metricum"  of  Stefaneschi  ie  the 
earliest  biography  of  the  hermit-pontifT.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  paHsi  each  complete  in  itself  and  writ- 
ten at  ft  different  tune.  In  1319  the  author  united 
theae  three  separate  poems  into  one  work  aaA  eent  It 
with  a  dedicatory  q»stle  to  the  prior  and  the  monks 
of  San  Spirito  at  Suhnona,  the  mother-house  of  the 
Celestincs.  The  first  part  contains  in  three  books  an 
account  of  the  election,  reign,  and  abdication  of  Ce- 
lestine. It  was  written  before  Stefaneschi  became  car- 
dinal. The  sei'und  part  diwribcs  in  two  lKH)kH  the 
election  and  coronation  of  lioniface  VI 11,  and  was 
written  five  years  later,  when  Stefaneschi  wa.s  already 
cardinal.  The  third  part  is  compctscd  uf  three  liooks 
and  describes  the  life  of  Celestine  after  he  ha<l  abfli- 
catcd,  his  canonization,  and  miiacles.  The  poem  is 
preceded  by  an  introduction  in  prose,  which  contains 
valuable  data  of  the  author's  life  and  a  synopsis  of 
the  whole  work.  Though  of  great  historical  value, 
the  poem  is  devoid  of  aU  literary  excellence,  and  at 
times  is  even  extremely  clumsy  and  barbarous.  It 
ms  lint  edited  by  PapeWh,  '^Aeto  88.".  IV.  May, 
▲  new  edition  by  Professor  fiUnlsk  of 
I  is  hi  eouiee  of  preparation.  The  other  works 
of  Stefanesohi  are:  "Ljoer  de  Centeeimo  sive  Ju- 
bilee", edited  by  Quattroochi  in  "  Bessarione  "  (Rome, 
IIKX).  VII,  2m>-317),an  interesting  and  historically 
important  acc*>unt  of  the  first  Roman  Jubilee,  held 
iti  "Liber  ceremoniarum  Curi;e  Hoinan.T",  a 

b<K>k  of  ceremonieti  to  be  obscr\ed  at  the  Koman 
Court,  edited  according  to  a  highly  interpolated  man- 
uscript by  Mabillon  in  "Museum  Italicum"  (II, 
243-443),  re-e<iited  in  part  by  Khrle  in  "Archiv  fiir 
Literatur  und  Kirchcngeschichtc"  (V.  565-5.S7),  and 
bv  Labando  in  "  Biblioth^que  de  I'c^Mledes  chart c«" 
(LiV.  45-74);  "  Vita  S.  Georgii  Martyris",  a  eulogy 
on  St.  George,  the  patron  of  ."^lefancschi's  titular 
church;  and  "  Ilistoria  de  miraculo  Maris  facto  Avi- 
nionc",  a  short  narrative  of  how  a  ^ung  man,  who 
had  been  oondemned  to  death  at  Avignon,  was  mimo- 
ulously  delivered  by  the  Virgin  Maiy. 

Horn.  Kardiniil  JanJmn  Gnirlnni  Utrfnnttrhi  (Berlin.  11)08); 

AmUII.    Jiirn;m  .SVe/u  rj<  jicAl   »   it   -IIO  "  O/HI-   .V/r/rirli  m "     in  As- 

TiNORi,  C'rUtlmo  V  td  \l  \'l  Ctttitnario  litila  lua  intvrotuuione 
(Miujta.  ISM).  SSl-4ae;  Taounm.  Tib*  Yw  t/  JtMUr 
Qmaan  »aa  St.  UHiiik  1900).  pmltn,  Sm  also  QDATiaocai, 
SnuiB.  and  LAauma,  foe.  rap.  cH. 

MicBASL  On. 


FRANCO,  Giovanni. 


OiovAMin  Di.    Bee  La»> 


AooBTiNO,  titular  Bishop  of  Spiga,  dipk^ 
matist  and  muaician.  b.  at  Castelfranco  in  the  Provw 
hMS  cf  IVevisot  in  16S6:  d.  at  Frankfort  in  1728  or 
1780.  Attheageof  twdvehewasbroi^ttoMunidi 
by  Ckraat  Tattcnbach,  who  had  heard  him  singing  at 
St.  Matk's  to  Venice.  At  the  Court  of  the  Eh-ctor  of 
Bavaria,  where  he  rejnained  for  twenty-one  years,  he 
socin  obtained  the  pomtion  of  court  and  c-harnljer 
musician,  and  afterwards  that  of  director  and  i-ourt 
organist.  In  1H73  he  went  for  one  year  to  Rome  in 
onler  to  porfe<'t  hiin.-^'lf  in  his  art  In  ItiSs  he  left 
Munich,  and  was  attached  :L'i  nuisirian  to  the  Court 
of  Hanover,  where  n-siileii  thi-  fanjoas  philosopher 
Lcibnis  with  whom  he  was  on  ultimate  temia.  Ten 
years  lat^,  in  1698,  he  to<jk  up  hi.s  n^idence  at  the 
Courtof  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  Dusneldorf .  His  com- 
poaitiioas  may  be  ranged  in  three  classes:  (1)  his  reli- 
gious music,  for  example,  a  "  liAudate  pueri"  for  nine 
voices  in  two  dioin,  a  "Flsalmodia  Vespertina"  scored 
for  eight  voices,  a  "Stabat  Mater"  for  six  voices  and 
ordwstral  aooompaniment  (of  iriiidi  it  has  been  eaid 
that  his  great  contemporaty  Alessandto  8c«tlfttti  nn>- 
duced  nothmg  finer) ;  (2)  his  chamber  duets,  more  than 
a  himdred  of  which  are  preserved,  and  which  were 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  .so  that  the 
mot<t  renown<xl  .siiifrcrs  delighted  in  iIh  ii;;  i  '!  and  his 
opera.s  for  the  stafje,  live  of  which  arc  knuwii  to  liuve 
b<>eti  written  for  tlie  C^mrt  at  Munich,  nine  lor  that  of 
Hanover,  and  at  Iciist  two  for  l)u.si4eldorf.  In  later 
years,  when  his  high  ptisitioii  ilid  not  allow  him  to  aj>- 
pear  as  cotniKxwT  of  op^'ras,  his  secretary  and  copyist 
Qrenfio  Piva  sign<Hl  the.se  compositions  for  him.  In 
IQOS  he  publiflbed  a  pamphlet,  "Sui  Priocipii  delU 
Musien'',  mwhldiismnni  how  mnsie  b  grounded  on 
nature  and  soence. 

But  this  remarkable  man  is  not  only  famous  for  his 
musical  talents.  Being  orduned  priest,  probably 
about  1680,  the  Holy  See  made  Imn  Ftothonotaiy 
Apostdie  nr  North  yennaniy,  and  in  reeomutkn  m 
lus  servieea  for  the  eaoie  of  GMholieism  in  Hanover, 
the  Holy  Father  appointed  him  Bishop  of  S|Hg»  (the 
ancient  Cyricus),  in  Asia  Minor.  When  in  1712  a  new 
clmreh  had  ]M'in  built  at  Hnin.'iwick  by  the  Duke 
Anton  Ulrich,  who  had  IxH^onn'  u  Cathohc.  the  jxipe 
sent  Bishop Steffani,  "\ H  ario  .VjKistohcodelle  Mi.ssioni 
Settentrionali,"  to  p«^rforin  the  cons^-eration  and  otn-n- 
ing  service  of  the  new  building.  But  if  he  was  held  in 
such  i-steem  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  he 
was  also  the  confidant  anii  ambajssador  of  teiii|Miral 
princes.  A  dehcate  mission  was  entrusted  U>  him  at 
the  various  German  court*  in  ItitHj,  and  in  169S  at  the 
court  in  Brussels,  for  which  office  he  was  singularly 
Mted  by  his  gentle  and  prudent  manners.  His  merits 
sa  anuisician  were  solemnly  reeogniaed  in  London  by 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Musie  electing  him  its  hon* 
orary  president  for  life  (1724). 

Hawkinh.  BuH/raph/i.  tui  introduetion  to  the  DvtU:  PikmaKM, 

omUMelaM  (Nnr  Yoik.  IMB).  n  v. 

A.  Walter. 

Steinamanger  (.SzoMBATnEi.v),  Diotesk  of,  in 
Hungars',  sufTra^an  of  (>ran,  foundexi  in  1777  under 
Queen  ^Iana  Therfva.  Originally  C4>lnnia  C'hiudia 
Sabaria  and  capitid  of  Puniionia  during  the  Roman 
era,  the  city  wa.s  in  44."(  hiid  wxste  l)y  tin-  HiirLi.  In 
the  ninth  eetiturv  Sieiiuunanger,  an  (  im> /i  jkiI  even 
before  the  inviiKion  of  the  Huns,  wjis  plared  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  .\rchbi8hop  of  ■'^alEburK:  King  St. 
Stephen,  it  is  sai<l.  gave  Steinamatigor  to  the  Bishop  of 
Vcszpr^m.  In  1777  the  see  was  reconsiitutiil  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dioeesca  of  .\gram  and  WszpnSm.  It 
includes  the  Counties  of  Vas  and  Zala  and  the  territory 
■~iDg  on  the  River  Mura.  Its  first  bishop  was  Jofaa 
lily  (1777-99),  who  buiU  the  episcopal  leeidenoe  and 
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the  cathedral .  His  successor,  Cardinal  Frana  Herzen 
(1799-lSCM).  wa<*  envoy  of  Joeeph  II  to  the  Holy  See. 
Bishop  ("ount  Miket4  is  the  present  incumbent  (since 
1911).  The  Abbev  of  Jaik,  one  of  the  chief  Roman- 
esque edifices  in  Hungary,  is  in  this  diocese.  The 


Trk  Catbediul,  Stxikamanobm  (SiomtMthely) 

chapter  of  Steinamanger  sprang  from  the  chapter  of 
Vasvdr  that  claims  as  its  founder  King  St.  Stephen, 
though  iU  documents  are  of  later  date.  This  chapter, 
richly  en<lowed  bj'  the  Hungarian  kings,  declined  in  the 
fif  twnth  century-,  and  in  1578,  during  the  invasions  of 
the  Turk.s,  was  removed  to  Steinamanger ;  on  the 
foundation  of  the  see  it  became  the  cathedrid  chapter. 
The  number  of  canons  was  6  with  as  many  titular 
canons.  The  diocese  has  6  archdeaneries,  189  priests, 
64  parishes.  A  right  of  patronage  is  exercised.  There 
are  5  al)beys  and  3  titular  abbots,  4  titular  provosts, 
and  2.5  monajitt'ries  with  216  members.  The  clergy 
numbers  2(VS  and  the  Catholic  laity  463,947. 

A  Katatiktu  Magvarorsul«  (Catbolio  Hungary )  ( Budapeat.  100 1) ; 
Schematumtit  (1909). 

A.  AldjLbt. 

8t<inle,  Edcard  von,  historical  painter,  b.  at 
Vienna,  2  July,  ISIO:  d.  at  Frankfort,  19  Sept.,  1886. 
St«'inle  came  successively  under  the  influence  of  the 
paintrrs  Kupelwoi84'r,  Overbcck,  and  Cornelius,  and 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  new  ami  vigorous 
methods  of  the  German  painters  who  ha<l  mrmetl 
themm-lves  into  a  school  at  Rome.  Steinle  went  him- 
self wveral  times  to  Rome,  but  prefem-d  to  work  in 
(lermany.  He  received  his  first  large  commission, 
the  painting  of  the  chajx'l  of  the  Castle  of  Rheineck, 
while  living  at  Fraiikfort-on-the-Main ;  a  second  one 
was  for  work  in  the  Hall  of  the  Em[N>rors  {Kaiseracuil) 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  painted  the  pictunw  of  Albt-rt 
I  and  Ferdinand  III.  These  commissions  and  his 
friendshii)  with  Philip  Veit  and  the  Br(>ntano  family 
decide<l  nim  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Frankfort.  From  1850  he  was  professor  of  historical 
painting  at  the  Stiidel  .\rt  Institute  of  Frankfort. 
Like  hw  friend  Schwind  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  painters  of  the  Romantic  School  and  one  of 
those  of  this  s<-hool  who  were  largi-st  in  their  s<'Oj)c. 
Like  Schwind  also  he  was  probablj'  more  a  njaster  in 
the  artof  painting  ordinary  subjects.  Still  Constant  von 
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Wuntbach  was  able  to  write  an  appreciation  of  Steiole 
with  the  title  "Ein  Madonnamaler  unserer  Zeit" 
(Vienna,  1879),  for  SU'inle  left  more  than  a  hundred 
religious  panel  pictures,  besides  numerous  cartoona 
for  church  win- 
dows. He  was 
also  regarded  as 
the  great  master 
of  monumental 
fresco  painting  in 
the  districts  of 
the  Rhine. 

Besides  his 
work  at  Rheineck 
he  painted  cyclea 
of  pictures  in  the 
Castle  of  Klein- 
Heubach,  in  the 
Church  of  St. 
i^idius  at  Miin- 
ster,  and  in  the 
Church  of  Our 
Lady  at  Aachen. 
He  also  painted 
the  groups  of  an- 
gels in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  at 
Cologne,  and  did 
part  of  the  work  in  the  apse  of  the  choir  of  the  Minster 
at  Strasburgand  in  the  imperial  cathedral  at  Frankfort. 
Nevertheless,  however  striking  these  frescoi*  may  be, 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  detail,  and  the  large,  monu- 
mental ch.%racter  essential  to  such  painting  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent.  This  lack  is  still  more  evident 
in  the  frescoes  showing  the  historical  development  of 
civilisation  on  the  stairway  of  the  Wallraf-RicharH 
Museum  at  Cologne.  Among  Steinle's  smaller  reli- 
gious pictures  are  some  verj'  fine  ones,  as  that  of  the 
enthroned  "Mmlonna  holding  the  Child"  while  an 
an^el  pla>'s  a  musical  instrument  in  front  of  them,  the 
"Visitation",  the  "Holy  Familv  at  the  Spring", 
"Mar>-  Magtialen  seeking  Clu-ist  ,  "Christ  Walking 
with  His  Disciples",  the  "  I^egendof  St.  Euphrosyne  , 
and  the  "Great  Penitentiarj-".  Steinle  was  not  .so 
willing  to  condescend  to  extremes  in  pleasing  popular 
taste  as  Schwind,  although  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
ordinary  life  and  a  sense  of  humour.  He  placed  the 
idea  presentixl  by  the  picture  prominently  in  the 
foreground,  so  that  at  times  the  method  of  portrayal 
seems  too  artificial.  Among  his  noblest  and  most 
universally  admired  paintings  that  are  not  directly 
religious  are:  the  "Warder  of  the  Tower",  the 
"Fiddler",  the  "Sibyl"  the  "Ix)relci",  and  the 
pictures  of  the  story  of  Parsifal;  no  leas  remarkable 
are  his  illustratioas  of  Shakespeare,  and  est>eciallv 
those  to  accompany  Brentano  s  writings.  Meinle'a 
worLs  show  both  graceful  and  well-defin«l  com- 
position, poetic  conception,  healthy  religious  feeling, 
and,  of  not  Ioh  importance,  pleasing  colour. 

Alph.  vok  .Stein UK  publiabwl  hU  fathir'ii  r(>rrr»p(>ndenc« 
(FreiburK.  1.S97),  aliH)  hu  (allicr'it  c<ill«ctvd  works  (K«uipt«n, 
1910):  XciT.  Eilunni  run  SUinU  (Leiptig,  1887);  Popi>.  Bduard 
con  Sltitde  (.Maim.  1900) 

G.  GlETSIAN'N. 

Steinin^Ter  (Farmer),  Ferdinano),  Jesuit  mu- 
sionarv,  b.  in  Swabia,  Gi-rmanv,  13  Oct..  1720;  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  17  .Vug.,  1786.  Heenteml  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Landslj<Tg  in  Sept.,  1743.  He  <iesired 
to  labour  on  the  mis.Hion8  in  China  but  was  sent  to 
America  instea<l,  whither  he  came  in  1752.  His 
first  mission  was  at  I>ancaster,  where  he  remained 
until  17.58,  when  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  to  look  after  the  German.s  in 
that  section.  His  laboura  were  not,  however, 
limited  to  that  city.  He  miuic  numerous  mis,sionary 
jouraeys  through  EasK'rn  Pennsvlvania  and  North- 
ern and  Ci-nlral  New  Jersey.    He  also  crossed  over 
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faltoNcw  York,  but  of  his  jjt  ii  stlv  lahuurs  in  the  hit- 
ter ttAte  prior  to  the  rlos<'  of  the  Revolution  we  luivc 
no  written  nrord.  This  iihHcnce  of  writton  ovidcni  c 
is  piusily  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that  a  priest  n-n- 
diTtil  himself  liable  to  the  death  penalty  for  att«mi>t- 
in^  to  enter  New  York  while  it  remained  unacr 
Bntiah  rule.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt ,  however,  that 
Father  Farmer  on  bis  UNimqrB  through  Northern 
New  Jersey  crossed  over  mto  New  York  and  attended 
to  the  Catholics  there,  even  venturing  into  the  city 
itself,  where  he  kept  the  faith  alive  and  practiaiUy 
founded  St.  iWeCbunli.  With«llbM  miawionary 
work  he  Couad  time  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
publie  and  literary  affain.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  tnuteee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  as  a  philoeopher  and  astronomer  his 
reputation  had  reached  the  learned  societies  of  Europe 
with  whom  he  correHtKJiuled.  He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia a  few  months  after  roturiiinK  from  u  miasion- 
arj-  trip  to  New  York.  His  funeral  wjxs  held  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  but  the  remains  were  interred  in  old 
St.  JotK'ph's. 

Guirns,  Am.  C'lth.  Itiid.  Rftarchtt  (PhiiadetphU.  Jan.,  IK8,S; 
July.  IKW);  Jan.,  1897;  Jan.  and  July,  1900);  RtrarxU  Am.  CatK. 
Hut.  Sof..lII,  III.  IV.  V  aiMl  VI  (PhilMfclphia.  June.  1900; 
Dec..  1908;  Dee..  1909).  pa«m:  Sou.  MdTimm  tfArth- 
buhop  CarruU  (New  York.  18H)t  KnilV.  CMhslMh it  ntt^ 
d€lpMa  (PhilwWphU.  1909).  '  " 

H.  C.  Schuyler. 

Stano,  NicoLAUs  fNists  SnsmBN),  an  eminent 
Danfah  anatomist  and  gefrfodat,  convert  and  aaintly 
biahop,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  1  Aa,  1638;  d.  at  Sehwerin 
mGciniaiiy,2SNov..  188A.  For  many  yean  the  name 
of  StoDO  was  alinoflt  forgotten;  in  science  he  was  oentu- 
liea  in  advaaoe  of  his  time.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  justice  has  been  done  to  his  merit.M  as  a  scientLsf . 
When  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  he  went  to 
the  Netherland.s  to  procce<I  witli  hi.s  anatomic  studies; 
there  he  diacovereti,  amontz;  other  things,  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  parotid  kI'I'iiI"^  '^'{uctti.f  SUnonianuK)  and 
the  circulation  of  the  hlixxi  in  the  human  Ixxly.  In 
.sjiitr  of  his  nrliievenienta  hus  countrymen  fafled  to 
a[)iK)int  him  i)rofessor  at  the  University  of  Cxjpenha- 
gen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  Florence:, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  was  appointed  anatomist  at  the  Hoqii- 
tal  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  and  continued  his  r^ 
searches.  Even  while  residing  in  the  Netherlands 
ha  had  begun  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Lutheran  doo- 
trines.  At  Cologne  he  conferred  with  a  Jesuit,  and  at 
FkraoM  he  beeame  convinced  of  tho  tnttb  of  Gatiwli- 
dm.  After  many  struggles  lie  entered  the  Churoh 
on  4  November,  1667.  Shortly  after  a  royal  letter 
came  from  Denmark,  that  called  him  home  and  offered 
him  a  high  annual  salary.  But  it  w.<j8  too  late;  as  a 
Catholic  he  could  not  return  to  Denmark.  lie  re- 
mained in  Italy  and  made  muny  (?eoloKical  (iisroveries, 
which  were  not  appreciatini  until  our  time.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  gave  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
niiuiy  iH'trifactions  which  are  found  in  the  earth.  In 
Denmark  men  began  1u  regret  .StenoV  lo.ss,  and  through 
the  influence  of  CirifTeufeldt  he  was  nominatctl,  not 
professor — for  a  Catholic  could  not  hold  that  position 
— but  anaUmicut  regiua  in  his  native  city,  but  he  re- 
mained there  only  two  years,  aa  be  wae  exposed  to 
narrow-minded  treatment. 

FeeUng  a  higher  call,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
received  Holy  orders  in  1675,  and  two  years  after  was 
consecrated  a  bishop.  As  such,  he  lived  a  most  self- 
denyingand  mortified  life^  nving  all  be  had  to  the  poor. 
He  was  made  vicar  Apoatcme  for  the  northern  missions 
and  worked  nine  yean  as  an  apostle  in  the  n<Mlh  of 
Germany.  He  died,  worn  out  oy  his  labours,  at  the 
early  age  of  fort  VH-iulil .  His  retii;iiiis  were  liroiight 
to  Florence  and  (ii  ]Kisite<l  in  a  vault  in  the  H;i.silie:i of 
St.  Lawrence  He  wrote  several  a.'wetir  works.  Of 
his  sixteen  theological  works  the  more  interesting  arc 
hi*  "E^MBtola  de  propria  conversione"  (Florenoe, 


lt")77).  and  "Defensio  et  plenior  elucidatio  opiatolBI 
de  propria  conversione"  iHanover,  ItiSO).  Ilia  scicn- 
tifii-  writings  were  published  recentlv  bv  .Maar,  "  Nico- 
lai  Stcnonis opera  philosophicn"  (2  voLs.,  C^onenhagen, 
IDIO),  a  very  tine  work  in  quarto,  containinghis  thirty- 
two  anatomical  diasertationB,  with  introcbictioa  and 
notes  in  English.  A  facsimile  edition  of  liis  "De 
soUdo  intra  solidum  natumUbter  eootento  dinocrta 
tionis  prodromus"  appeared  at  Beriht  in  1904. 

Ma.«k.  To  uutlgifnt  .irttrjdrr  af  \intluut  .<trn't  fm  HMicttta 
iMurenluitut  (Copenhagen,  1910);  Plknukiw,  Ij-r  Dane  .VicU 
SUn*rti  (Freibunt.  1884);  J6mknbxn,  MiUSUenttn  (Copeohaava. 
1H.SI);  Ho8«,  JVteofaiM  Amm  Ut  4tf  Odd.  Ottrnt  of  \\  Hoar 
^U^nl'riw  MU)'  ^**'*™*  Pvtor  (mmm. 

NnLB  HamBN. 

Stephen,  Sai.st,  one  of  the  finst  deacons  and  the 
first  Christian  tiijtrt>  r;  le.'wt  on  2»i  December.  In  the 
.\eis  of  the  Apost  1>*  the  name  of  St.  Stephen  occurs  for 
t  he  first  t  iMie  on  the  occasion  of  t  he  appointment  of  the 
first  deacons  (  Acts,  vi,  5).  Dt.-^satisnotkHi  oottoem* 
ing  the  distribution  of  alms  from  the  community's 
fund  having  arisen  in  the  Church,  seven  men  were  se- 
lected and  specially  ordained  by  the  Apocdes  to  take 
care  of  the  temporal  relief  of  the  poorer  members. 
Of  these  seven,  Stephen,  ia  the  first  mentiooed  and 
the  best  known. 

Stephsa'a  life  previous  to  this  appointment  remains 
far  US  almost  entvely  in  the  dark.    His  name  i,s  Greek 
andsunestshc  wasallelleni.st,i.e.,  one  of  thosi' Jews 
who  had  been  bom  in  .some  foreign  land  uml  whose 
native  tongiie  was  Greek;  however.  :ieeor<ling  to  a 
fifth-century  tradition,  the  name  .Stephanos  wiw  only 
a  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Aramaic  Kehl  i.Svr.  MUA, 
cro\ni),  which  may  be  the  protomartyr's  original  name 
and  \va.s  inscribed  on  a  slab  found  in  his  tomb.  It 
wenis  that  Steplieii  was  not  a  pro«elyte,  for  the  fact 
that  .N  irolas  i.s  the  oidy  one  of  the  seven  designated  aa 
such  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  others  were  Jews 
by  birt'i.    That  Stephen  was  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  la 
sometimes  inferred  from  his  able  defence  before  the 
Sanhedrin ;  but  this  has  not  been  proved.    Neither  do' 
we  know  when  and  in  what  circumstanoeahebeonaMS 
Christian;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  statement  of  St. 
Epiphanius  (Hier.,  xx,  4)  nmnbering  Stephen  anonc 
tlM  seventy  duciplBe  is  deserving  of  any  credence.  His 
ministo'  a*  ^f*^*^  appears  to  have  been  mostlv 
among UMHeOeniBt  converts  with  whom  the  .Ajxf sties 
wore  at  first  less  familiar;  an  i  the  fact  'tjat  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  sprang  up  m  the  s\  tiivgogue-^  of  the 
"Libertines"  (probably  the  children  of  Jews  taken 
captive  to  Rome  by  Pompey  in  0.J  b.  v.  and  free<l — 
hence  the  name  /.i/jertjni),  and  "of  the  Cvrenians.  and 
of  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  that  were  of  Cilicia 
ami  Asia"  shows  that  he  usually  preached  among  the 
Hellenist  Jews.    That  he  w.as  pre-eminently  fitted  for 
that  work.  Ins  abilities  and  character,  wh£ch  the  au- 
thor of  the  Acts  dwells  upon  so  fervently,  aie  the  )>est 
indication.    The  Church  had,  by  sdsetmg  him  for  n 
deacon,  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  a  mm  **of 
good  reputation,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  winlom" 
(Acts,  VI,  3).  He  was  "a  man  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (vi,  5),  "full  of  graoe  and'forStud? 
(VI,  8)-  his  unoommnn  oratorioal  powers  and  unim- 
peachable logie  no  one  waa  able  to  resist,  so  much  so 
th^  to  bis  arguments  replete  with  the  Divine  energy 
of  theSeripttual  aothorities  God  added  the  weight  of 

meat  wonders  and  signs"  (vi,  Great  a-^  was  i  he 
efficacy  of  "the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  that  s|>tjke" 
(yi.  10),  still  it  could  not  t>,  rnl  the  minds  of  the  un- 
willing; to  thffH'  the  forc<'fiil  preaeiier  was  fatally  soon 
to  become  an  enemy . 

The  c.<)nflict  broke  out  when  the  cavillers  of  the 
synaco^;lles  -'of  the  Libertines,  and  of  the  ( 'yrene.an.s, 
and  of  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  that  were  of 
("i  lie  I  a  and  Asia",  who  had  challenged  Stephen  to  a 
dispute,  came  out  completely  discomfited  (vi.  9-10): 
wounded  pride  so  mflamedf  their  hatred  tlmt  thqr 
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miborncd  false  witncwiea  to  testify  that  "they  had 
heanl  him  speak  words  of  blaHphcmy  agaiust 
Moses  and  agaiiLst  God"  (vi,  11).  No  charge  could 
be  more  apt  to  rouse  the  mob;  the  anger  of  the  an- 
cient-s  and  the  scribes  had  been  already  kindled  from 
the  first  reports  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Stephen  was  arrested,  not  without  some  violence  it 
seenw  (the  Greek  word  vvvi/ipraaar  implies  so  much), 
and  dragged  befon'  the  Sanhedrin,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  saying  that  "  Jesua  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy 
this  place  [the  temple],  and  shall  change  the  tratlitions 
which  Moses  delivered  unto  us"  (vi,  12-14).  No 
doubt  Stephen  had  by  his  language  given  some 


Sr.  8ii—  PsaACnNO,  Biato  Anocuco,  Vatican 


grounds  for  the  accusation;  his  accusers  apparently 
twisted  into  the  offensive  utterance  attributoa  to  him 
a  declaration  that  "the  most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
bouses  made  by  hands"  (vii,  48),  some  mention  of 
Jesus  foretelling  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
some  inveighing  against  the  burthensome  traditions 
fencing  about  the  Law,  or  rather  the  asseveration  so 
often  repeated  by  the  Apostles  that  "  there  is  no  salva- 
tion in  any  other"  (cf.  iv,  12) — the  Law  not  excluded 
— but  Jesus.  However  this  may  be,  the  accusation 
left  him  unperturbetl  and  "all  that  sat  in  the  coun- 
cil .•  •  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel"  (vi  15). 

Stephen  s  answer  (Acts,  vii)  was  a  long  recital  of  the 
mercies  of  GikI  towards  Israel  during  its  long  hwtory 
and  of  theungratefuhiess  by  which,  tTiroughout,  Isnu'l 
repaid  these  mercies.  This  discourse  cxmtainwl  many 
things  unpleasant  to  Jewish  earn;  but  the  concluding 
indictment  for  liaviug  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
Just  One  whose  coming  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  pro- 
voked the  rage  of  an  audience  made  up  not  of  ju(lges, 
but  of  foes.  WTien  Stephen  "looking  up  steadfastly 
to  heaven,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  J(>.sus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  ",  and  said :  "  Rehold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
rijiht  hand  of  Go«i"  (vii,  55),  they  ran  violently  upon 
him  (vii,  56)  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city  to  stone  him 
to  death.  Stephen's  stoning  does  not  appear  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  as  a  deed  of  mob  violence;  it 
must  have  be<!n  looked  upon  by  those  who  took  part 
in  it  as  the  carr>'iag  out  of  the  law.    According  to  law 


(Lev.,  xxiv,  14),  or  at  least  its  usual  interpretation, 
Stephen  ha«l  bj-en  taken  out  of  the  citv;  custom  re- 
quired that  the  person  to  be  stoned  t^e  placed  on  an  ele- 
vation from  whence  with  his  hands  bound  he  was  to  be 
thrown  down.  It  was  most  likely  while  these  prepa- 
rations were  going  on  that^  "falling  on  his  knees,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saymg:  Ix)rd,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge"  (vii,  59).  Aleanwhile  the  witnesses, 
whose  hands  must  be  first  on  the  person  condemnca 
by  their  testimony  (Deut.,  xvii,  7),  were  laying  down 
their  garments  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  that  they  might  be 
more  ready  for  the  task  devolved  upon  them  (vii,  57). 
The  praying  martjT  was  thrown  down;  and  while  the 
witnesses  were  thrusting  upon  him  "a  stone  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry",  ne  was  heard  to  utter  this 
supreme  prayer:  "I/ord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  (vii, 
58).  Little  did  all  the  {X!ople  present,  casting  stones 
upon  hini,  realize  that  the  blood  they  shed  was  the 
first  seed  of  almrvest  that  was  to  cover  the  world. 

The  bodies  of  men  stoned  to  de^th  were  to  be  buried 
in  a  place  appointed  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Whether  in 
this  instance  the  Sanhedrin  insisted  on  its  right  cannot 
be  affirmed;  at  any  rate,  "devout  men" — whether 
Christians  or  Jews,  we  are  not  told — "took  order  for 
Stephen's  funeral,  and  made  great  mourning  over 
him"  (viii,  2).  For  centuries  the  location  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's tomb  was  lost  sight  of.  until  (415)  a  certain 
priest  named  Lucian  learned  by  revelation  that  the 
sacred  body  was  in  Caphar  Gamala,  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  relics  were  then  ex- 
humed and  carried  first  to  the  church  of  .Mount  Sion, 
then,  in  460,  to  the  basilica  erected  by  F-udocia  out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  stoning  had  taken  place  (the 
opinion  that  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom 
was  east  of  Jemsalem,  near  the  CJate  called  since  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  is  unlieard  of  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
turv).  The  8it<>  of  the  Eudocian  basilica  was  idcnti- 
ficff  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  new  edifice  has  been 
erected  on  the  old  foundations  by  the  Dominican 
Fathers. 

Tbe  only  firet-hkcul  aourcv  of  infnnnxion  on  the  lifr  kod  dekth 
of  St.  Hti^phpn  ■■  th«  Arte  of  tbe  Apoetlea  (vi,  i-viii.  2).   On  tb* 

Surstion  of  the  plnre  of  St.  Strphon'ii  utonins.  nev  Laoranob, 
.  tUitntu  tL  ton  muu1%uiire  A  Jtrumlrm  (Paris.  18M). 

Charles  L.  SonvAr. 

Stephen,  Saint,  first  King  of  Hungary,  b.  at  Gran, 
975;  d.  15  August,  lO.'iS.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Hun- 
garian chief  G^za  and  was  baptized,  together  with 
his  father,  by  Archbishop  St.  Adalbert  of  Prague  in 
085,  on  which  occasion  he  change<i  his  heathen  name 
Vaik  (Voik)  into  Stephen.  In  995  he  married  Gisela, 
a  sister  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  future  Emperor 
St.  Henry  II,  and  in  997  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary.  In  order  to  make  Hungary  a  Christian 
nation  and  to  establish  himself  more  firmly  as  ruler, 
he  sent  Abbot  .Astricus  to  Rome  to  petition  Po|h; 
Sylvester  II  for  the  royal  dignity  and  the  iwwer  to 
establish  episcopal  sees.  The  pope  acceded  to  his 
wishes  and,  in  addition,  presented  him  with  a  royal 
crown  with  which  he  was  crownc<l  at  Gran  on  17 
August,  1001  (see  Hi:n(1ahy. — llMLiry).  He  founded 
a  monastery  in  Jerusjdem  and  hospices  for  pilgrims 
at  Rome,  llavenna,  and  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  St.  Hruno  of  (iuerfurt  and  corre- 
sponded with  .\bbot  St.  Odilo  of  Cluny.  The  laat 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  sickness  and  fam- 
ily troubles.  When  on  2  Septemln-r,  10.11,  his  only 
son,  St.  Emeric,  lost  his  life  on  a  bear  hunt,  his  cher- 
ished hope  of  transferring  the  reins  of  government  into 
the  hancls  of  a  pious  Christian  prince  were  shattered. 
During  his  lifetime  a  (juarrel  arow  among  his  various 
nephews  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  and  some 
of  them  even  took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  hia 
life.  He  was  burieu  beside  his  son  at  Stuhlweissen- 
burg,  an<lhoth  were  canonized  together  in  1083.  His 
feiLst  is  on  2  September,  but  in  Hungary  his  chief 
festival  is  observed  on  20  August,  tbe  day  on  which  his 
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tcUm  Iran  transferred  to  Buda.  lU^  incorrupt  right 
hand  is  treasured  as  the  most  sacred  relic  in  Hungary' . 

11, r  >1(1  Uvea  are  extant:    Vila  major  in  Mon.  Urrm.  Hut.. 

Srr\i>l.,  XI.  2L1»-39.  written  probably  beforp  10S3;  Croniea  Un- 
garnrum  in  Slon.  Pol.  hut..  I.  495-515,  written  about  1088;  I'lM 
minor  in  .Vim.  f.Vrm.  Hitt.,  Seripl.,  XI.  22ft-!l,  written  sUiut  IK*). 
Another  Life  written  by  HaRTWIO  thorllv  alter  the  Vita  minor  in 
Script,  rrrum  llunQ.,  I,  413-28,  ia  bMM  on  th«  thrm  pr«c«dilig 
«nea.  KARAConNTi.  Stmt  Itttan  kiraly  tUU  (Budapest.  1004): 
Idem.  .S'»/-n<  7«/r'in  Hrii!\i  oklnrlt]/  ef  a  .Snhfittr  huUn  ■  HuJniiwit. 
18'JiJ ;  Hobs.  .S(.  Kliennf.  rm  npo«('Jiiju<-  lir  Himgrit  I  HiiiH.  l'^'r.*  \ : 
Stiltixo,  Vital.  Strphanirtfit  Hungarim{.hMab,i747;  Kaacbau, 
1767):  BtrruK,  Lirt*  of  A*  Saintt,  t  gljUmhlH  B4ana- 
Oouis.  Lit—  c/  IS$  SaimU,  3  Sqitainitor. 

MiBiMBb  On. 

Stephen  I,  Saint,  Pope.  Although  there  is  some 
diiulit  ;us  to  the  ilat««8  c-orinootwl  with  the  pontificate 
of  Ste  phen,  it  is  generally  Ix-lievevl  tluit  he  was  con- 
«ocrHfe<l  12  May,  2.>1,  &ni  that  he  died  2  .\tiKUst.  257. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  catalogues,  he  wii.«  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  Joviu.s,  and  there  ia 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  :u'vsi  rtioti  of  the  "Libor  Pon- 
tificalia" that  Lucius  I,  when  about  to  be  inartyn?d, 
made  over  the  care  of  the  Church  to  his  archdoa«)n 
Stephen  (254).  Moet  of  what  we  know  n^ardin« 
Stephen  is  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  severe  teachings  of  the  lieretic  Novatus.  Con- 
cerning his  most  important  work,  his  defence  of  the 
validity  of  heretical  baptimn  a(punet  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  St.  C^-prian  and  other  Ushops  of  Africa 
and  tliece  is  no  need  to  speak  now,  as  the  hiatocy 
of  tliii  importent  oontiover^y  will  be  found  under 
BAPrnif  and  Cypriak  or  CAsmuam,  Saint.  SuflSoe 
it  here  to  call  attention  to  certain  neirly  diseoverBd 
letters  on  the  subject  by  St.  HKonysius  of  Alexandria 
("Eng.  Hist.  Key.".  Jan.,  1910,  111  sq.),  and  to  note, 
witli  the  late  Archbishop  Hi  tison  of  Canterbuij',  that 
Stephen  'tnuinphefl.  and  iii  hiin  the  Church  of  Rome 
triunipheil,  a.''.'<heiii-.ser\  e<l  "  [K.  \V.  Benf«)n, '  Cyjirian, 
Hi.**  Life.  His  l  liiu's,  Hi>  W,,rk.H",  Vlll  (London).  1897, 
3|,  In  till-  r:ii\y  jiart  of  hi.H  {j^Jtitificate  .Stephen  was 
frequently  urgiii  l)y  Faustiiius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  to 


Hi.-linp  of  .\rles,  who, 
S.'oyatUH,  denicni 


take  action  agaiii.st  Mari,-i;in. 
attaching  him.«elf  to  diK'trincs  of 
'Oommumon  to  the  jwnitent  lui'.-  t.  I 'or  some  rejtson 
unknown  to  us  Stephen  did  not  moye.  The  bishops 
4>f  Gaul  accordinf^  tuned  to  Cyprian,  and  begged 
him  to  writ*'  to  the  pope.  Thi.s  the  saint  tlid  in  a  letter 
which  is  our  sole  source  of  inforniation  regarding  this 
affair  (£pp.  Ixix,  Ixviii).  The  Bishop  of  Caithafs 
ontreato  Stephen  to  imitate  his  martyreu  predeoeesora, 
and  to  inatiuei  the  biihiqia  fl<  Gteul  to  coodaoui  Mar* 
43ian,  and  to  elect  another  Urimp  in  his  stead.  As  no 
more  is  said  by  St.  C>-prian  on  this  affair,  it  ii  iiqB- 
poaed  that  the  pope  acted  in  aeoordanee  trith  MB 
wishes,  and  that  Alarcian  was  deposed.  The  case  of 
the  Spanish  bishops  Martial  and  Ba-silideH  also  brought 
Stephen  in  connexion  with  St.  Cvjiriaii.  .\s  lifnl- 
UUici  they  had  be^'ii  eondemned  by  t  he  bi.shonsof  their 
province  for  denying  the  Faith.  At  first  they 
aeknow!o<lgod  their  guilt,  but  afterwards  appealed  to 
Rome,  ami.  dn  i-iy«'<l  l)y  their  .>^ton,-,  .'Stephen  exerted 
himself  to  .si-cure  their  restoration.  .Veconlingly  some 
of  their  fellow  bishojis  ttmk  their  part,  but  the  others 
laid  the  ca^te  before  St.  Cyj)rian.  An  iuss«'mbly  of 
African  bishojjs  which  he  Cfinyoked  renevml  the  con- 
demnation of  Basilides  and  Martial,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  enter  into  communion  with  their  successora. 
At  the  same  time  thqr  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that 
SteplwD  had  acted  as  he  had  done  because  "situated 
at  a  distanoe,  and  ignorant  of  the  true  facts  of  the 
ease"  he  had  been  deceived  by  Basilides.  Amdous 
to  preserve  the  tradition  of  his  predecessors  in  matters 
of  praetieal  diarity,  as  well  as  of  fMth,  .Stephen,  we 
are  tdd,  rdieved  in  their  neceesitjes  "all  tlie  provinces 
of  Syria  and  Arabia".  In  his  da>'8  the  vestments 
worn  by  the  clerjo'  at  Mass  and  other  church  .s«<ryice8 
did  not  differ  in  shape  or  material  from  thoee  ordinar- 
ily worn  by  the  hu^.  Stephen,  howavar,  is  said  fay 


the  "Liber  Pontificali.s"  to  have  oniaino<l  th.^t  the 
vi^tmeiits  which  h.ad  been  u.^*^!  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
posi-rt  were  not  to  ix'  eni])loyt'd  for  <iaily  wear.  The 
same  authority  adds  that  he  hni.shed  his  pontificate 
by  martyrdom;  but  the  eyidcnce  for  this  is  generally 
regarde<f  aa  doubtful.  He  wa«  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  .St.  Calixtus,  whence  his  body  was  transferred  by 
Paul  1  to  a  monaster}'  which  he  had  founded  in  his 
honour. 

DccHt«.SF..  I.ihrr  Ponli/iiyiHf.  I  (ParU.  1888'  xevii.  153-4; 
EtrsEBius.  llttl.  EcrUn..  VII.  the  letters  of  St.  Ctpsias. 

Isrii  Ki„  in  any  «<i.  al  Uia  Work*,  or  ap.  CooaTANT.  Bpp.:  Rom. 

Horace  K.  Manw. 

Stephan  U,  Fora.— On  the  death  of  Zachanr,  a 
certain  prtest  Stephen  was  unanimoasiy  eleeted  to 

succeed  him  (about  23  March,  752);  bat  on  the  third 
day  after  his  election,  whilst  transacting  some 

domestic  affairs,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and 
expired  on  the  next  day.  .V.s  he  dif^d  before  his  con- 
secration, earlier  writers  do  not  apfwar  to  haye  in- 
cluded him  in  the  lust  of  the  }mjih's;  but.  in  accordance 
with  the  long  standing  practii>e  of  the  Roman  Church, 
he  is  now  generally  counted  among  them.  This 
diyergent  ()ra('tii'e  luis  intnKkiced  COniUSion  hltO  tha 
wav*  of  counting  the  Po|>ea  Stephen. 

Kd.  DvcwMtt^hibtr  Ponltfiatli;  r(P*ria.  t8M}.440:  MalOf. 
Litttoflh*  Popn.  I,  pt.  u  (London,  1902),  290  n. 
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nniMn  (ID  m,  Pora,  WMnhnonshf  eleoted  bt 
St.  Mary  Major's,  and  conseerated  on  20  Mareh  (or 

3  April),  752;  d.  20  April,  757.  He  had  at  once  to 
face  the  Lombards  who  were  refloh*ed  to  bring  all 

Italy  under  their  sway.  With  the  eai)ture  of  Havenna 
(7.")1).  fhey  had  put  an  end  to  the  ix)wer  of  the 
liyzantiiie  e.xjirehs  and  were  ]>rei)aring  to  wize  the 
Duehy  of  Rome.  In  vain  did  Stephen  a])[)ly  for 
h'  ]]!  !o  Constantinople  and  frei  jy  s]n'nt  his  money 
to  induce  them  to  keep  the  pence  tlu'v  li;i<i  made  with 
him,  and  to  refrain  from  hostilities.  He  Lii-cor<iingly 
deyoted  him.self  to  prayer  and  endeayoured  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Pepin  and  the  Franks.  As  a  hvst 
resource  he  went  himself  to  Caul  to  plead  his  cauae 
before  tlie  Prankish  king.  Rev  iving  a  mo«t  favour* 
able  reception,  he  crowned  Pepin  as  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  at  Kiersey  was  solemnly  iissurra  by  him 
that  be  would  defend  bim.  and  would  restore  tlie 
eiarcliate  to  St.  Peter.  Failing  to  make  any  im- 
cm  Aistulf,  the  Lombara  kins,  by  repeated 
Pepin  forced  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
him  to  swear  to  restore  Ravenna  and  the 
other  cities  he  had  taken  (7.^4).  But  no  sooner  had 
Pepin  withdrawn  from  I^mbardy  than  Aistulf  roii> -d 
the  whole  I>omb.ard  nation,  appe.antl  in  arms  Ik  fore 
tlw  >v:ills  of  Rome  iJan.,  ItiVt),  ravaged  the  iieigh- 
bourhtHj<i,  unit  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  ca|)ttire 
the  city.  .\ft<  r  rei  eiv  ing  one  ap|x*al  for  help  after 
another  from  the  iH)pe,  Pepin  crassed  the  .\Ij>s  a 
,si  i  ntiil  time  (7.56),  anil  again  forcetl  .\i-~tulf  to  sub- 
mi.-v>ion.  This  time  Stephen  was  put  in  po.s.s<.'«sion  of 
the  cities  of  the  exarrhatc  and  of  the  Pentapolis, 
and  l)ecame  practically  the  first  txjpe-king.  Towtirds 
the  close  of  tnis  same  year  Aistulf  died  amid  i>repara« 
tiona  for  once  more  violating  his  engagements.  On 
his  death  two  rivals  claimc«d  the  Lombard  throne, 
Desiderius,  Duke  of  Istria  and  Ratchis,  brother  of 
Aistulf,  who  in  749  had  resigned  the  Lombard  crown, 
and  had  taken  the  monastic  habit  in  Monte  Cassino. 
Deeideriua  at  ooee  invoked  the  sssiBtaiMe  of  the 
pope^  and,  on  oonditkio  of  his  help,  promised  to  re- 
store to  Rome  eertain  eities  in  the  exarchate  and  the 
Pentapolis  which  still  remained  in  the  hand.s  of  the 
Lombtu^,  and  to  give  the  pop«^  a  l.-uT^e  sum  of  money. 
.Stephen  at  (jin  c  sent  envoys  to  both  the  rivals,  and, 
impressing  on  Hatchis  the  duty  of  being  true  to  bis 
monaatie  vows,  suooeedad  in  briqgiBK  about  peaoe^ 


and  prcvcntinK  rivil  \v;ir.  Ratchis  roturnp*!  to  his 
moniisttry  iitiii  Di-tiidurius  wjus  recognized  as  king 
(alxjut  NIarch,  757).  The  latur,  however,  did  not 
fulfil  his  promise  to  the  ]x)\k  in  its  entirety.  He 
gave  up  Fsienza,  Ferrani,  and  two  small  towns,  but 
retained  Bolognaj  Imola,  and  other  towiu  in  the 
Pentapolis  tiO  nis  overthrow  by  Charlemafm. 
Stephen  had  scarcely  established  a  system  of  govern* 
ment  in  the  exarchate  when  he  had  to  quell  the 
NbettioD  of  Sttgiufl,  ArdUbiihop  of  Ravenna,  whom 
he  bad  made  its  governor.  He,  however,  caused  the 
rebel  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there 
whilst  he  lived.  Stephen  rorrps])onded  with  the 
Em|)eror  Constantine  on  the  .siibj«*ct  of  the  restoration 
of  the  sjUTt-*!  iiiuiges,  and  hiinwlf  rc«tori'<l  many  of 
the  ancient  churcnes  of  the  city.  Rcmarkahlf  for 
his  love  of  the  poor,  Stephen  built  hospitals  for  them 
near  St.  Peter's,  in  which  church  he  wiw  buried. 

Kcl.  DccHKsNE.  l.ibrr  Pontificaiit.  I  (Pans.  lS«fl).  440  »q.;  ed, 
jAVrt.  CodtJ  Carotinut  (Berlin.  IHA7):  Mon.  Ger.  Hut.:  Bpp., 
Ill  (Brriin.  Script.,  I:  Seripl.  rtrum  Lanoob.    Moat  of 

these  (ourcM  will  be  found  in  Haller,  Die  'pirllrn  mr  Grtrh.  drr 
SntMehung  dtt  Kvchtnutaatrt  (l<cipiii{.  ITOTf;  Hui^imn,  /m.'i, 
awi  htr  Intaden,  VII  (Ux(ord,  1809);  I>ucHBa.<<E,  The  Bcf/innina 

MaK.n.  Iau4  ojtht  i><v»«»libMv1WEMb2#H.I.p(.li  (I^ 
doa.  IWRt).  289  iqq. 
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Stephen  (HI)  IV,  Popk,  b.  abou'  T20\  d.  1  or  3 
Augu.st.  772.  Paul  I  was  not  dejui  when  trouble 
began  about  the  election  of  his  successor.  Toto  of 
Nepi  with  a  XmAv  of  Tuwuna  burst  into  Ilome,  and, 
despite  the  o])iiosition  of  the  primiceriu»  Chrutopher, 
forcibly  intruued  \\\»  brother  Constantine,  a  laymaiw 
into  the  chair  of  Peter  (June,  707).  In  the  m>ring  01 
768,  however,  Christopher  a^ad  fails  son  Sw^UB  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  city,  and  witii  the  aid  of  the 
Lombards  deposed  the  usurper.  Thar  were  also 
able  to  overthrow  the  monk  rhOip,  whom  some  of 
their  Lombard  allies  had  clandestinely  elected  pope. 
By  their  efforts  Stephen,  a  Sicilian,  the  son  of  Olivus, 
was  at  length  canonically  elected  and  (xjn.sei'rat<;ci 
(7  .\ug»i.*«t,  7t>S).  He  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk, 
an<l  had  l>een  ordainiHl  priest  by  I'ope  Ziu  harv.  .\ftcr 
hi.s  cotisccrat ion  the  antipuiM-s  were  treated  with  the 
nr.-a'i->t  rrurlty  which,  it  seenw  to  be  generally  al- 
loweil.  .Sti'phen  wiw  unable  to  hinder.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  election  as  that  of  (.'on- 
Btantine,  the  Latcran  council  forbade  laymen  to  be 
elected  im:)im's  ur  to  t.ike  i);u-t  in  their  election  for  the 
futun-.  Only  lardinal.s  were  to  be  chosen  popes 
(April,  769).  Through  Stephen's  support  the  arch- 
deacon Leo  was  enabled  to  nold  the  ace  of  Ravenna 
against  a  lay  intruder,  and  in  tun  through  the  sup- 
port of  the  brothers  Charlemagne  and  Carloman, 
Kin^  of  the  Frank.s,  Stephen  was  able  to  recover  some 
temtories  from  the  liombardai  But  their  king, 
Desiderius,  managed  to  strBn  two  serioui  blows  at 
Stephen.  He  brought  about  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  Charlemagne,  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner  efTec'te<l  the  fall  of  the  pope's  chief  ministers, 
Chri.-^toi)lier  and  S-rgiiw.  He  also  allied  himself  with 
Paul  .\fiarla,  Stephen's  chiiinln'rlaiii.  who  iiractiw-fl 
great  <-rueltieH  when  the  jx)jh'  lay  dyinn.  Desideriua 
al.-io  hrounlit  about  trouble  in  Lstri.a  [)y  trying  to  cau.so 
a  HcliLxm  again.st  the  Patriarch  of  Gnulo,  but  Stephen 
defende<l  the  patriarch  promising  him  even  armed 
supi>ort  if  nce<'(>t!iry.  Stejjhen  i.s  honoured  as  a 
saint  in  some  .Mart\Tologie.s. 

Fur  bibliucr*pby  w«  fiTCPUKN  (II)  III,  Pops. 

HoBAOB  K.  Mamh. 

Stephen  (IV)  V,  Pope  fRIft-17),  date  of  birth 
unknown:  fl.  21  .Ian.,  S17.  Stephen.  tli(>  .s(»n  of  Mnri- 
nu.i,  wa-s  of  the  same  noble  Roman  family  which  );a\'e 
two  other  fx)j>es  to  the  Church.  During  his  youth 
he  had  be<>n  patronized  liy  Hadrian  I  atid  III, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  ordained  him  deacon.  His 
virtues  were  celebrated,  and  he  was  deeted  pope  and 
XIV.— 19 


eon.secrate<l  immediately  after  Leo's  death,  about 
22  June,  816.  He  at  once  cau.sed  the  Konuuis  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious  as  their 
suserain,  and  he  sent  notice  of  his  election  to  him. 
He  then  went  to  Franoe  uid  crowned  Louis.  From 
that  benevolent  prince  he  received  a  number  of  splen« 
did  presents,  and  with  him  renewed  the  paet  or  agtefr 
ment  that  had  already  existed  for  tone  time  betwem 
the  Fhnks  and  the  papacy.  WUkt  still  in  Gaul 
1m  granted  the  pallium  to  Theodutf  of  Orleans,  one 
of  toe  empepor's  chief  advisers.  When  returning  to 
Rome  he  visited  Ravenna,  there  exixininK  the  sandals 
of  Christ  to  the  veneration  of  the  faitliful,  and  he 
brnunht  back  with  him  a  number  of  exiles  whom 
fKilitical  reasons  had  sent  into  exile  during  the 
pontificate  of  I>eo  III.  He  tniried  in  St.  Peter's. 
LibtT  Pontifiealu,  ed.  DncHUUtE.  II.  4U  aqq. ;  Lite-t  of  Louil 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Stephen  (V)  VI,  Pope  (.Wy-Ol),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  in  Sept.,  S91.  iiis  father,  Hadrian^ 
whi>  belf)ngfHl  to  the  Roman  ari.stocracy,  entrusted 
his  educatiiiti  to  hi-s  relative,  Binhop  Zaehary,  libra- 
rian of  the  Holy  fcjcc.  Stephen  was  created  cardi- 
nal-priest of  8S.  Oiuittro  Coronati  by  Marinus  I, 
and  his  obvious  holiness  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
choflcn  pope.  He  was  oonseerated  in  September, 
885,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  oonmnaation; 
but  when  Charles  the  Fat  found  with  tdiat  mianimi^ 
he  had  been  elected  he  let  the  matter  rest.  Stqihen 
was  called  upon  to  fsee  a  famine  eaossd  by  ft  drought 
and  by  kieusts,  and  as  the  papal  treasurv  was  emjptgr 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  his  father's  wealth  to  relieve 
the  poor,  to  redeem  citptives.  and  to  rejiair  churches. 
To  promote  order  ho  iuioptefi  Guido  III,  Count 
of  Spoleto,  "iLs  hLs  s^m"  :vnd  crowned  him  EnifK'ror 
(891).  He  also  recoKiMze<i  Louis  the  Hlind  as  King 
of  Provence.  .\s  .Aurelian,  .Ardibislmf)  uf  Lyons, 
would  not  con.secrate  Teutlxild  who  )i;wl  beeti  caiion- 
icall'.  electni  Ulslmp  of  Langres,  Stephen  nini.seif 
cx)n.secrute(i  him.  He  had  also  to  oppose  the  arbi- 
trary pnjceedings  of  the  ArchbiHhops  of  Bordeaux 
and  Ravenna,  and  to  resist  the  attacks  which  the 
Patriarch  Photius  made  on  the  Roman  See.  His 
resistance  was  succeKsfuL  and  the  Emperor  I.«o  sent 
the  disturber  into  exue.  When  writing  against 
Photius»  he  bcgge<i  the  emperor  to  send  wanhips  and 
soldiers  to  enable  him  to  ward  off  the  assaults  of  the 
Saraoeuk  Stephen,  who  received  many  Englisb 
pilgrims  and  envovs  bringing  Peterspence,  was  buried 
m  the  portico  of  the  basiUca  of  that  ArK)8tle. 

Lihtr  Pontijlcalit.  II.  IIU  »qq.,  22fi;  l.riirrM  «(  Stbpren  la 
P.  L.,  CXXIX,  and  I.iiwr.Nr»:LD,  Kpp.  Pont.  Rom.  fl,cipii«, 
1><K5).  3.1  myi.;  varioiw  unnnln  in  .\fon.  Orrm.  Hist.:  .Srri;j(..  I; 
FboooaAO  in  ibid.,  XIII:  OucaKa.SE.  TAr  flegxnningi  of  lk4 
Trnt^tMl  Btmnimitm  tf  At  Ptft*  (I.<>ml<>ti.  imi7),  189,  lM-«; 
HAim.  £to>  ufn*  npw.  m,  807  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Stephen  (VI)  Vn,  Pope  (896-7),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  about  August,  897.  Stephen  was  a 
Roman*  mid  the  son  of  John,  a  priest.  He  had  been 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Anagni,  possibly  against  his 
will,  by  Vonnosus,  and  became  pope  about  May,  89ft. 
\Mietber  induced  bv  evil  passion  or  perhaps,  more 
probably,  compelled  by  the  Emperor  Lambert  and 
his  mother  Ageltruda,  he  caused  the  body_^of  For^ 
moBua  to  be  exhumed,  and  in  January*,  897,  to  be 
pliiced  before  an  unwilling  syntHl  of  the  Ronuin 
clergy.  A  ileafun  w.-um  apiKiinteii  to  .■ui.'-wer  for  the 
(leceased  |xiiitilT.  who  wsts  condenuiod  for  performing 
the  function.^  of  a  bishop  when  he  hiid  been  (le[H).se<i 
and  fur  piussing  from  the  Sec  of  Porto  to  that  of  itoine. 
The  corp.sc  was  then  strippeti  of  it.■^  sacrcil  vestments, 
drprivM  of  two  fingers  of  it.s  ritilit  tiatiil,  clad  in  the 
garb  of  a  layman,  and  ultimatily  thrown  into  tlic 
Tiber.  Fortunately  it  was  nut  granted  to  Stephen 
to  have  time  to  do  mueh  dse  besidso  this  atraoous 
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deed.  Before  he  was  put  to  death  by  NtmiiKuUitiun, 
he  forced  aevenl  of  those  nha  had  been  onliuned  by 
Formosus  to  resign  their  cffioee  and  he  gnatad  a 

few  privilPKm  to  churches. 

Liber  I'onlific'^".  II.  229;  privii'iH-H  n(  .'<tpptifn  in  /... 
CXXIX:  DruMUER.  AuxUitu  and  VuU/anut  (Ix-i|>u«.  ISfifl); 
OOCBUNK.  The  Btoinningt  of  th*  Temporal  Sorerritn^  tf  IM 
p0pu,  196  wyi.:  Mann.  Lire*  of  the  Pope;  IV.  70  aqq- 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

ttaphm  (Vn)  Vm,  Pora  (029-^1),  date  of  birth 
onknown;  d.  m  Feb.  or  March,  981.  He  became 

pope  either  at  the  end  of  928  or  at  the  beghudng  of 
920.    Kxcept  that  he  was  a  Roman,  the  aon  of  Teude- 

niund,  ;in(l  sotnctinio  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Anastaaia, 
and  tiiiil  wh<-n  nop*^  he  issue<]  ccrtsiiii  privilegfia  for 
monasteries  in  France  and  It:i1>,  nnd  was  buiied  in 
St.  Peter's,  nothing  more     known  of  him. 

Uhtr  PmM/MUt,  IT.  S4S;  Jxrri,  /?«ou(a  (Uiptig.  UK). 
4MM:  MAim.  U»m  of  At  Popu.  IV.  189  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

ItflllllMi  (Vm)  IX,  PoPB,  039-942,  date  of  birth 
unknown;  he  became  pope  about  14  July,  989,  and  d. 
about  the  end  of  Oct.,  942.  Deq^  the  eontraiy 
sertions  of  late  viTiters,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  Stephen 

was  u  l{oin:in  and  cardinal-priest  of  8S.  Silvester  and 
Martin  He  Hupported  the  declining  Carlovingian 
ily)i:L-;1  y.  and  iiy  threat  of  exconamunication  forced 
I  hi"  notilcs  to  Yh-  faithful  to  the  Frankwh  Kini?  lx»ui» 
1\'  d'(  )utre-Mer.  ThrouRhout  the  whole  of  liis 
t)ontitieute  he  was  subject  to  .\iberic,  Prince  of  the 
Komanfl,  and  10  lud  little  opportunity  of  distingniab- 
ing  him^-lf . 

Ztlxr  /'oji/i/ifti'M,  II,  244;  pnvil.-BrK.  P.  1...  CXXXII; 
FaoooABO,  AnnaUi  Mann,  i.icM  oJUu  Pope*  tn  the  BaHu  Middle 

Atm.  IV  (U«to..  wio).  iia 
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try  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Normans  in  southern 
Italy,  when  he  die«i,  exhorting  the  cardinals  to  await 
the  return  of  Hildehrand  before  electing  hLs  auoPWOr. 
lie  wa-^  buried  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Rep;irata. 

I.ili'  r  I\<Hhfi.:iU.'.  II,  27H,  cd.  DrcMUiNE  (rari.i,  ls'l2);  De  ortu 
tt  ointu  jutt.  oMnoi).  Cat.,  n.  68,  ap.  M.»i,  Sc-tiii.  IX.,  VI, 
S78:  P.  L„  CXLIII,  U.  Robbht  hu  put  Umrlhrr  nil  (hat  U  known 
of  StMlben  X  in  hia  Hitt,  du  P.  Btiennt  X  (HriuoeU.  Isa2); 
UAMM^lMm  t^HUPppm  M  IktMOdlf  Agf,.  VI  (LoadoD.  m6; 

907  se. 

HoR.^cK  K.  Mann. 


(DE)  Z,  PbPB,  b.  probably  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  oentuiy:  d.  at  Florence^  29 
Mar^  1058.   (Junian?)  Fyedendc,  destined  to  be- 

eoOM  Pope  Stephen  X,  was  the  son  of  Goselon,  Duke 
of  Lower  Ixjrraine  and  of  Junca.  the  daughter  of  Ber- 

enxariua  II,  King  of  lt;ily.  .X.'*  he  advancfil  in  years 
he  became  as  dijfitinRui.shtil  for  eliaraeter  and  learning 
as  he  W!i8  for  hia  birth.  It  was  s«H'raingly  whilr-f  lie 
wa'i  a  canon  of  Li^go  that  his  cou.sin  L<'o  IX  met  him 
and  nm<ie  him  chaneellur  and  librarian  of  the  Roman 
Church  (c.  lO.'il).  He  accompanied  IX  in  his 
apo!<tolic  jouriieyings  throughout  Europe,  and  wjls 
sent  by  him  on  the  famous  enibiu<.sy  to  Constanti- 
nople (1054)  which  terminat<>d  in  the  final  separation 
the  Eaatam  and  Western  Churches.  On  his  re- 
(UfB  frcm  die  East  he  was  robbed  by  the  Count  of 
Teste,  and*  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ 
perar  Henry  III,  the  Biaok  (who  seems  to  have  die* 
trusted  him  as  the  brother  of  the  rebellious  Godfrey 
the  Bearded,  Duke  of  Ix)rraine),  he  became  a  monk  at 
Monte  Ca.-<sino  (10.5,"),  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
KmiH-ror  Henry,  it.s  abbot  (1057).  He  was  made 
canlinal-prie,>*t  of  St.  Chrysogoniis  by  Victor  II,  and. 
on  the  hitter's  death,  he  was  fn-^'iy  chosen  his  succe.s.s<)r, 
and  con.H<'<Tat<'<i  on  the  following  ilay  {'■^  .\ugust, 
1057).  .\s  (Hjpe,  he  carried  on  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion which  ha<l  been  inaugurated  by  St.  Leo  IX.  To 
show  how  much  he  was  in  earnest,  he  at  once  m.-ule 
cardinals  of  both  that  zealous  champion  of  reform,  .St. 
Peter  Pamian,  and  the  quondam  monk  Humbert,  his 
own  uncoinprotnising  companion  on  the  cinbas.sy  to 
Constantinople.  He  also  made  no  little  use  of  Car- 
dinal Hildehrand  (afterwaids  St.  Gregoipr  VII),  the 
aoul  of  the  reforming  partjr.  He  sent  hmi  to  Milan 
to_  effect  an  improvement  m  the  morals  of  ite  elerfor 
with  instructions  to  j)roceed  to  Germany  and  to  in- 
duce the  regent,  the  empress-mother  Agnes,  to  accept 
his  election  wliieli  h;iii  lieeii  made  without  anv  refer- 
en<f  to  her.  It  \v;ls  furt  lier  arratigofl  that  llihiebrand 
was  then  to  go  on  to  IVaiiee  ,<ti-plien  w:is  preparing 
to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Church,  and  to 


Sfeephen  Oobarua.    See  Monophtsitbs  and 


Stephen  Harding,  Saint,  confessor,  the  third 
Abbot  of  Clteaux,  was  bom  at  Sherborne  in  Dor.s^  t- 
shire,  England.  at>out  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; d.  28  March,  1 134.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  and  afterwards 
studied  in  Paris  and  Rome.  On  returning  from  the 
latter  city  he  stopped  at  the  monaster}'  of  Molesme 
and,  being  much  unpnased  by  the  holiness  of  St. 
Robert,  UM  abbot,  joined  that  eommunity.  Here  he 
practised  great  austerities,  became  one  of  ht.  Robert's 
chief  supporters  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  twenty- 
one  monKS  who,  by  authority  of  Hugh,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  retire<l  to  Ctteaux  to  institute  ;i  reform  in 
the  new  foun<hitioti  there  (.see  CixK.M  X,  .\nBKV  or). 
When  St.  Hoherf  was  reealle<i  to  Molesine  i  IfKJ**), 
Stephen  he<-;iiiie  prior  rif  (Mleau.\  under  .Vlberir.  the 
new  ahlHit.  On  .\llM  ru  ^  di  ith  (1110)  .Stejihen,  who 
was  abs<'nt  from  tiie  moiii.siery  at  the  time,  was 
elected  abbot.  Tlie  numbir  of  monks  was  now  very 
reiluceil,  as  no  new  memliers  had  come  to  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  had  died.  .Stephen.  howe\*er,  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  strict  observance  originally 
instituted  and,  having  offended  the  Duke  of  Bur^^dy, 
Cttieaux's  great  patron,  by  foriUdding  him  or  hu  fam- 
fly  to  enter  the  cloister,  waa  even  forced  to  beg  nlma 
from  door  to  door.  It  aeemed  as  if  the  foundation 
were  doomed  to  die  out  when  (1112)  St.  Bernard  with 
thirty  companions  joined  the  community.  This 
proved  the  Ix-ginning  of  extraorditi.iry  i)r(>sprrity. 
The  next  year  Stephen  founder!  his  tir^t  <  olon\'  at  \j& 
1  erie,  mid  heforeliis death  heha<l  establLshe<l  thirteen 
moiuL-^ieries  in  all.  His  powers  as  an  organizer  were 
exrej)t  ional,  lie  institute<i  th<'  svstem  of  general 
rhaplers  luid  ref^ular  visitation.s  ami,  to  en.sure  imi- 
forniity  in  all  his  fovmdations,  drew  up  the  famous 
"Charter  of  Charity"  or  collection  of  statutes  for  tlM 
government  of  all  monasteries  united  tu  Ctteaux, 
which  was  approved  by  PopeCallistus  II  in  1 1 19  (see 
Cistercians).  In  1133  Stephen,  being  now  oUl,  in« 
firm,  and  almoat  Uind*  rancged  the  noat  of  abbot, 
designating  as  his  sneeeMor  Robert  de  Monte,  who 
was  accordingly  elected  by  the  monks.  The  saint's 
choice,  however,  prove<l  unforl  unate  and  the  new  abbot 
only  held  office  for  two  years. 

Stephen  was  buried  in  the  tonjh  of  .AllK^rie,  hispred- 
err.-.sor,  in  the  cloister  of  Clteaux,  In  the  Roman 
eal<ndar  his  feast  is  I"  .\pril,  but  the  Cistercians 
them.sclves  kee))  it  on  ].")  .Julw  with  .iii  oi'tave.  reganl- 
ing  him  as  the  true  founder  of  the  order.  liesides  the 
"Carta  Caritatis"  he  is  commonly  eredite<l  with  the 
authorship  of  the  "P^xordium  Cisterciencis  cenobii", 
whkh  httWever  may  not  be  his.  Two  of  his  sennons 
arc  pteaerved  and  also  two  letters  (N'os.  45  and  49) 
in  the  "Epp.  8.  Bemardi". 

\Vii.i.i\M  riK  MAl.vR«nciir,  Greta  Kruum.  .•«tublj«  in  Rnitt 
Srrift.  I\  I  l.i>iiilf.ti,  ISX'l),  •.iM-~:GnU>'iehn->l.,  IV  (Pttri-i.  172>^i. 
two  4  IrM  .S.S  .  II.  April  (Vpnir*.  173SI.  4H3-H:  M\iiii.u>N. 
Attn  .S.S.,  O  S  H  .  11  iPnns.  IfifW),  1068:  UtbXVt.  Hiti.  'It,  ordrea 
Ttttoi'-"'.  V  iruri!,,  1792),  :{3r,-7:  DnODAUl,  Mnnaiiicon  •ingti' 
ranum.  V  r  t,..ri<lc.n,  |K46).220  C:  n\ivr.AIHVs  !.>/<■  of  SI.  Sirphem 
Hnrdmii  (Ix>n  Ion,  18M);  StW  Miiti'ni  with  nut.  -,  (sl..  ThcrmtoM 
n^mtlon.  |S!IM.  O.  RoCiEK  llt'DLESTON. 

Stephen  of  Auttin,  hishoj),  liturgieal  writer, 
b.  at  Haniii-  ilietiee  -iurn:!!!!!  Halgiacus  or  de  Bal- 
giaco)  in  .\njou;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  1139  or 
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Mlly  in  1140.  Of  h\»  youiiRer  clan's  nothing  is  known 
«ccp*  ^'''^t  lu'  W.-I.S  the  8on  of  (iaucerHnnun,  lord  of 
Ban<{<'',  and  the  unrlo  of  Humbert,  Arrhbi-shop  of 
Lyons.  He  appears  m  history  (1112)  Bishop  of 
Autun.  An  Bucn  he  was  present  (.HI-'')  at  a  .synful  of 
Toumus.  .\  letter  la  in  existence  of  the  year  Hit), 
whtt4>n  to  him  from  the  Lateran  by  Pascal  II  in  which 
the  pope  places  the  Dioce^  of  Autun  under  his  aoecial 
Dioteeuoa  and  ooofimu  to  Stephen  various  privileges. 
In  1129Stephai  was  among  the  prelates  who  assisted 
ftt  the  coronation  al  Philip,  eldest  son  of  Louis  VI  of 
France.  He  built  a  eataedral,  bennning  in  1120, 
which  was  solemnly  consecrated  (1131)  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.  He  always  showed  a  great  admiration 
fCMT  the  reliRioiLs  state,  and  in  1136  re.sig;no<l  his  see 
and  eritere*!  the  rii()n!i.ster>-  of  Cluny.  Tiie  abbot, 
Pi-t«T  the  \  etierabli'.  under  whom  he  entered  and  died, 
pives  KH-at  t)rai.si-  to  hiH  li-arnitiK  and  piety.  His 
"  Tractatu-s  cir  Sacramento  Altjiris",  print<-d,  tnxcthrr 
with  some  other  dm^ument.s  relating  to  Stephen,  in 
1'.  L.,  CLXXII,  1371,  ia  an  aseetieo-liturgieal 
tnsititR\  consisting  of  twenty  chapters  and  a  preface, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ordination  and  duties  of 
each  of  the  Minor  and  Major  Orders;  and  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  gives  a  Utcral  and  aile^rical 
aqplanation  of  the  Caaon.  He  is  one  of  the  earUest 
wnten  using  the  tenn  tnnmfastantiation.  This 
treatiM,  published  in  1517  by  Montalon,  canon  of 
Autun,  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Stephen  II  of  Autun 

a.  1180),  but  is  vindicato<l  for  the  earlier  bidlOD  by 
abillon,  "AnnalesO.  S.  B.",  VI.  270. 

Hrvm.  ffomenfi..  II  (Imuibniok,  tWO).  75:  OaUia  eAHIiann, 
IV.  3S9:  DccBBSNK.  Fattn  Baite^  L  SKt;  UiM.  Liu.  d*  la  Frarux, 
XltPaty.  irW).  710:  CaiLUBB,  Aytmra  &kH«.  XIV  (Paria, 

FaurcB  MnflOHAir. 

Hyllia  of  Bourbon,  illustrious  writer  and 
pteaeber,  especially  noted  as  a  hiatorian  of  medie- 
val heresies,  b.  at  Belleville  (AndMiiooen  of  Lvons) 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  d.  in 
12fll.  Having  received  his  early  education  from 
the  ratheilral  rlergy  of  Maron,  he  made  hw  higher 
studies  in  Paris,  alxjul  1220,  and  there  shortly 
afterward.-!,  as  it  seems,  he  enteri-*!  the  Order  of 
Prejichers.  From  \'2^^0  he  was  vi-ry  active  for 
many  years  as  jUfMi  her  and  in<iuisitor  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lyonnais,  liurgundy,  Franche-Comt<5,  Savoy, 
Champagne,  I^miine,  .\uvergne,  I^nguedoc,  and 
Rouastilon.  In  his  work  for  preachers  entitled  "De 
septem  donis  Spiritus  Sancti",  or  "Traetatw  dt 
divenii  Materiis  pnedicabilibua",  Stephen  has  em- 
bodied nuiBh  OMfill  matter  out  of  the  many  years  of 
hkpnetieaiexperiMm.  The  parts  of  thia  work  inore 
valuable  ai  the  present  d^jr  were  published  in  Paris  in 
1877  bgr  A.  Leooy  de  la  Marohe  under  the  title  "  An- 
eedotea  historioues,  l^ndes  et  aimlogues,  tir6s  du 
reeueOin^it  d'Etienne  de  Bourbon  dominioain  du  Vi^ 
ei^le**.  Consider^'^i  as  a  whole  Stephen's  work  affords  a 
•■Icar  insight  into  the  difTen-nt  .si  r-ls  and  su|)ersti- 
tions  of  the  iige,  while  giving  at  the  Siiine  time  valu- 
ahh-  information  regarding  the  most  prominent  of  his 
contemporaries.  Although  credulous  to  a  marked 
dflSKe,Bteplien  was,  nevertheless,  a  strenupus  oppo- 
nent of  superstition.  A  free  use  of  his  writings  was 
made  by  s  later  compiler  to  form  a  "Speculum  Mor- 
ale", which  for  a  long  time  waa  falsuy  aacribed  to 
Vfauient  of  Beanvais. 

Btmard.  SrHrJ  nrrt ,  pnrtl.,  I.  184  K|.:  flrnTBH.  Nnmrnrlntor.  II 
nai»»''nn'l'  I.e<"ot  OC       MAKi-trr..  Itilnvl.  In  wrtrk 

rited  aliovp;  IIaubkac  in  Journal  fir*  ximn/K.  IXSl,  501  iiq., 
7»sq.;  Mema.  DU  WtMmut  (Oothn,  ikhai.  \m<>^. 

Charleh  J.  Cali-an. 

Stephen  of  Muret,  Saint,  b.  104.'"»;  d.  at  Muret. 
S  Februar>',  1124,  founder  of  the  Abbev  and  Order  of 
CJran<!mont  (».  v.V  S^tIous  rhronologir.il  dillii  nlties 
are  prp«»ented  ny  the  traditional  story  of  his  e  irlv  hfc, 
which  runs  as  follows:  Stephen  in  his  twelfth  year 
aeeompaaied  hia  fatlier,  the  ^^soodnt  of  Thiers,  to 


Italy  where  he  was  left  to  be  educated  by  Milo, 
Archbishop  of  lienevento;  after  passing  twelve  years 
in  this  prelate  s  household,  he  b«'<-ame  the  inmate  of  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Calabria,  but  never  re- 
ceived the  habit.  He  then  returne<i  to  Franrr  to  hid 
farewell  to  hLs  piirents,  having  formed  the  design  of 
entering  religion,  but,  finding  them  dead,  returne<i  to 
Italy.  His  natron  Milo  having  also  died,  he  estab- 
lished himscu  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  the  rules  of 
the  religious  houses  of  the  city.  After  a  four  years' 
sojourn  ne  obtained  a  Bull  from  Gregory  VU  authoi^ 
ixmg  him  to  found  an  institute  resenwling  that  of  the 
solitaries  he  had  frequented  in  Calabria,  and  returned 
to  Franco.  He  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Muret  in 
1076.  This  storj-  Ls  im|x»s8ible;  hi.s  father  visited 
Italy  in  order  to  make  a  pilgriintige  to  St.  Nicholas  at 
Ban;  but  St.  Nicholas's  relies  were  not  plured  there 
till  some  years  later;  Milo  wsis  not  .XrchbLslioji  of 
15ene\enlo  for  twelve  years.  These  ;ire  not  the  only 
liifhrulties,  but  for  a  discussion  of  these  chronological 
(|Ui'stions  s^-e  Martt^ne,  "  .\tnpli8sitna  Collectio",  V'l, 

f>r»f.,  viii  aq.  The  exact  truth  as  to  St.  Stephen's 
ife  cannot  now  be  established.  He  went  to  Italy  and 
there  saw  some  religious  whose  holy  life  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  mutate  them,  but  who  tney  were, 
Carthunans  or  Benedictines,  we  do  not  know.  The 
quarrel  as  to  what  great  order  could  claim  Oraod- 
mont  as  its  oftiirini,  with  tkt  eonsequent  fotieris^ 
Ins  done  mueh  to  mvolve  the  founder^s  life  ra  (4>» 
SBuritgr.  lltough  Stephen  was  certainly  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Granamont,  he  did  little  for  his  dis- 
ciples except  offer  thejn  the  example  of  his  holy  life, 
and  it  wiis  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  order  was 
firml\  e-si.iblished.  His  head  is  jjreNerved  in  the 
parish  Church  of  St.  Sylvestre,  Canton  of  Laurierc 
(Haut<'  V'ieime).  He  was  cunoniziMi  in  llHD  and  his 
feast  occurs  on  8  Februarj-.  His  works  (not  authentic) 
may  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  L  .  CCIW  IWT  11G2. 

Ada  SS.,  Feb..  II.  IWwi.;  MASTtsi:.  Amijlu,,m,i  C.ll..  VI 
HTMUCmMfAUMM.  BUbibUtirmpUt,  137m. 

Raymund  Webster. 

Stmhsn  of  Toamni,  canonist,  b.  at  Orl6&ns,l  128; 
d.  at  Toumai,  September,  1203.  He  entered  the  Order 
of  the  Canooa  Rcgnlar  at  Saint-EaTerte  In  OrUaos 

about  1150,  then  studied  canon  and  Roman  law  at 
Bologna,  returning  to  his  monastery  in  1 160.  He  was 
elected  abl)ot  of  Saint-Kuverte  in  I  U)7  and  of  Sointe* 
(renevit^ve  at  Paris  in  1177.  The  latter  monastery  he 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  establishing  a  monastic  school 
in  connexion  with  it.  In  1102  he  became  Bishop 
ofTournai,  but  was  greatly  hamjMTed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  epi.sropal  functions  by  the  optKusiiion  of  the 
people  as  well  w  by  the  interdict  placed  on  France  on 
account  of  the  divorce  proceedings  of  Philip  II.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Summa  in  decretum  Gratiani" 
(1159),  which  ia  to  a  onsat  extent  based  on  the  similar 
works  of  Paucapalea,  Rufinus,  and  Rolandus  ( AlexaiH 
der  III).  It  wso  fint  edited  by  Sehulte  (Giessen, 
1801).  His  letten,  edited  by  Mofinet  fPhris,  167»), 
ai«  pcwted  in  P.  L..  CXI,  309-42.5. 

B&mm,  flUMM  IWno*.  IliS-imi  (Orlfwis.  1900): 
ScHVura  ia  the  iktiMkietioa  to  U»  oliti'-n  of  thr-  Summaf 
WAOtaas  la  Biog.  MMm.  Vt  (BroMb.  i  srs . .  r  i  u  2o. 

Micn.\KU  Ott. 

Stephens,  Hknrt  Robbrt.  Belgian  theologian,  b. 
of  Engli.sh  piu-entjige  at  Lirge,  o  August,  imr,;  d. 
there,  15  June.  1623.  He  cntere<i  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
7  Sept.,  16H3.  and  for  over  twenty  years  was 
attach««d  to  the  ei»isconal  seminanr  of  Lidge,  first  as 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  later  as  ita  supe- 
rior. During  this  period  the  Janacnists  were  active  in 
I^lgium,  both  in  attacking  the  Jesuits  and  in  opposing 
tlie  papal  Decrees  condemnatory  of  Jansenism.  AU 
of  Father  Stephens's  published  works  were  oeeasioaed 
hy  th(-e  .it'a.  kfl.  In  a  libellous  work  entitled  "Speci- 
men doi  trin.-e  a  Jesuitis  in  Seminario  Leodiensi 
tradita"  the  Jesuits  were  accused,  smongotiMr  thtngB^. 
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of  corrupting  faith  tad  morali  by  their  teaching.  In 

answer  to  t  ht-se  accusations  Father  Stephens  published 
a  set  of  tln'j«8,  "  Conclusiones  theolofcicff  miscel- 
lunwi""  il.iege,  1702)  iitui  had  them  publielv  defended 
by  oiii-  of  hLs  pupils.  In  unswor  to  another  ^an.seni8tic 
wtirk  known  as  the  ''Kpistola  Ixwlien.sis  Je  formula 
AKxiin.lri  VII",  ho  puhli.shf'<l  his  "Vera  defensio 
autlion'iitis  Kerlesiii'  "  i  Lir^i-,  17071.  The  Jansenist, 
Henry  Denys,  thereu|>oii  ilefi'iule<i  the  "Kj)i.stola"  in 
an  anonymously  published  work  which  cuIIinI  forth 
Father  Stephens's  "Author  epistola;  IxHxUeiwiH  denuo 
confutatua  (Liige,  1709).  His  other  works  are 
the  "Dissertatio  theoksica  «le  Condemnatione  Libri 
Janseniani"  (Liige,  1710),  mi  the  "Consilium  pacis 
•dveraariia  prapnii  inter  ae  diaputaatONis"  (LiiflB» 
1710).  In  all  tiMfle  woriu  his  name  aippean  m  the 
tatinued  form  of  Steplumi. 
SoMiUKVooBL.  BM.  da  la  Cump.  J*  J,.  VII  (BniMieU.  18M). 

Edwabd  G.  VaaoJUB. 

Stephens,  Thomas  (also  known  in  India  a.s  Padre 
EsTEVAO  or  Estkvam;  le«a  familiarly  Padrk  Rustkn, 
lii  sioN.  (jr  i)K  Bchhton),  h.  ulxmt  1.'>4U  at  Hiilstan, 
Wiltshire;  d.  in  1(>19  at  (loa,  India.  He  i.s  iuimitt<Hlly 
the  first  Engli-shinan  in  India.  lii.s  futher  was  an 
influential  London  merehant.  Little  i.s  known  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  Though  HiUvluyt  ("Voyages") 
and  Philip  Anderson  ("The  English  in  Westero India") 
believe  him  to  have  l>een  e<iucatcd  at  New  Golicige, 
Oxford,  while  A.  F.  PoUard  in  the  "Dictionaiy  of 
Nationsl  Biography  "  identifies  lum  irith  the  Thomas 
Stephen  of  Bourton,  Donek,  who  was  deeted  scholar 
of  Winchester  in  1564,  a  careful  search  among  Uie 
registers  of  Oxford  students  gives  no  e%ndpnco  of  his 
ever  having  Ix-en  at  any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford. 
The  error  of  eonnting  .Stephens  a.H  an  Oxonian  inuy 
easily  have  ari.^en  from  his  name  having  bei-n  nu.stukcn 
either  fur  tti:it  of  Klcliard  .St<-phens  his  brother,  who 
Studitni  at  New  Coil<  Ki',  or  for  that  of  juiolher  Thoiiuiij 
St<*phens  who  is  suiil  to  have  taken  his  degree  at  St. 
John's  College.  Oxford,  in  1577,  when  the  subject  of 
this  article  was  already  a  novice  at  Sant'  Andrea's  in 
Rome.  Tliough  not  ii  student  at  Oxford,  owin^  to 
Us  fatlier's  inffiientiul  position  and  to  liis  own  brilhant 
pUtBf  he  venr  jnobatiiy  oame  into  familiar  contact 
with  Ednrand  Ounpion  and  several  other  Catholic 
Oxford  students  ndiose  exampleB  may  have  influenoed 
his  subsequent  converritm.  Soon  after  he  had  fin- 
ished his  schola.stie  career  Stephens  attached  himself 
to  one  Thoma<<  I'oiinde.  The  perusal  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Indian  Mi.ssioiis  wm'iiis  to  have  engen<ler<Hl  in 
thetn  tlic  desire  of  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Thi-ir  coinnion  x-^piration-s  and  a  similarity  of  tastes 
brought  the  two  friends  often  together  during  the 
IMTsecutionsof  the  English  Catholic.'<.  I  iii;illy.  iiujia- 
tient  of  delay  in  carr>'ing  out  their  spinluul  ohject, 
tiny  detenni'netl  to  set  out  for  Rome,  hut  Pounde, 
betrayed,  was  doomed  to  pass  the  next  thirty  years 
in  prison.  Stephens  travelled  alone  to  Rome  and 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Having  finished  his 
novitiate,  Stephens  received  pcrmi.ssion  to  proceed  to 
In^.  He  sailed  from  Lislion  (4  April,  1579)  and 
reached  Goa,  then  the  principal  city  of  the  Emt 
Indies,  on  24  October  of  tlie  same  year.  From  Goa  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  his  father,  which  appear  to 
have  ticid  oiit  "the  strongest  inducements  which  Lon- 
don iMfi<  li:itits  liad  Im-i'ii  otTeriwl  to  embark  on  Indian 
speculations",  comiim,  Ihey  did,  from  one  with  a 
tliorougli  H'';<'^P  l  otuiui  rcial  ideas.  It  h.-us  lxi-n  un- 
doubtedlv  put  lorili  that  ilieso eommunif!iti< iits  on  the 
mereantile  clianci-?.  !ind  i>ossibiliti«'s  in  the  Ivu^t  subse- 
quently !e<l  to  th<'  formation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; but,  unfortunately,  only  two  of  t lie  letters  have 
been  preserve«l.  One  of  them  (10  No\ ctnher,  1579), 
the  first  he  wrote  to  his  father  on  reaehinR  doa,  is  in- 
cluded in  Hakluyt's  "Voyages".  The  other  C-K>eto- 
ber,  1583),  written  in  Liatin  to  tiia  brother  in  Patis,  is 


preserved  in  part  in  the  National  libraiy  of  BniHela^ 
and  published  by  Dr.  Gerson  da  Gunfan  in  (he  **I»- 
Btituto  Vasoo da Gama",  II.   Fr.  StefAen^sfiist  five 

years  were  spent  as  minister  of  the  professed  house  at 
tioa.  rector  of  .Salaette College,  and  temporarj'  sociiui  to 
the  \  i.sitor.  The  rmiaining  thirty-five  years  of  hb* 
ministry  were  sjx'nt  atuon^;  the  Hrahmin  Cath<)li<'s  of 
Salsette.  His  energj'  und  zimI  \v<.iii  tin.'  devotion  of 
the  people  and  his  influcm  i'  oficn  protwtcil  travellers, 
not  only  his  count  rytucn,  but  other  Europeans  as  well. 

In  the  midst  of  bis  missionan,'  labours  he  found  time 
for  eoofliderable  literary  work,  though  few  of  liis  writ- 
ings remun.  The  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1773  and  the  checkered  cart>er  of  the  Konkani  race 
(the  descendants  of  the  Braiunin  Cattiolic  eommuni^ 
of  Sahctte)  destroyed  most  of  liis  works  andrendets  tae 
drawing  up  of  anything  like  a  oomplete  iMt  impoawMe. 
M.  Pollard  states  that  Padre  Estevfo  was  the  fint  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  Canarese.  that  he  al.<o 
learned  Hindustani,  and  that  in  Ixjth  tlu'sc  langu.ages 
he  published  manuals  of  pii-t y  and  grammar.  Yet  not 
a  single  trace  of  tlii-.s<-  pnxiuctions  is  extant.  His 
greatest  surviving  work,  "The  Christian  I'uraniia", 
shows  that  he  must  have  acquire^l  a  complete  ma.stery 
of  Mar&thi  and  Konkani  and  of  Sanskrit,  and  it  is 
possible  to  supixwe  that  lie  rrm.st  have  written  more 
works  with  the  help  of  th<^  than  are  preser\'ed  to  ua. 
The  following  list  includ«>s  all  tlie  extant  writings:  the 
two  letters  mentioned  above;  ft  Catechism  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  wliich  first  appeared  under  the  title, 
"Doutrina  Ghristi  em  lingua  Bramnnn-Canarin, 
Ordenada  a  maniera  de  dialMO  pam  ensinar  oe 
meninos,  p^'lo  Padre  Thomas  Gstevfio,  Jesuita,  no 
Collegio  de  Raehol"  (1022);  "Art«>  de  lingua  Cana- 
rin",  a  grammar  of  the  Konkani  language,  the  fir^t 
gr.'Uiimar  of  an  Imli  la  tongue  by  a  Kuroi>i-an,  chiefly 
of  bibiiograiihiral  uiti  rcst  (Raehol,  ItVKli,  revistnl  and 
improved  by  Fr.  Diogo  Ribiero,  S.  ,J.,  and  branny  the 
imprimatur  of  the  j)riTi>onitux  (lencral  of  the  .Stcii  iy, 
Fr.  Vitellesclii.  Only  two  copii's  of  the  first  edition 
are  known  to  exist:  a  second  »>dition  was  i.s.sue«l  in 
1S.57;  "The  Christian  Purtona"  (1016,  1649,  and 
1054),  but  no  copies  of  any  of  these  editions  are 
extant.  An  editio  vrincepa,  reproduced  from  authen- 
ticated MS.  copies  by  the  present  writer,  was  issued  in 
1907  from  the  Jesuit  Press  at  Manzalore,  India.  "Tlie 
Christian  PurAnna"  is  a  M arataif Konkani  metrical 
composition,  consisting  of  10,902  strophes,  divided 
into  two  parts  treating  of  tlie  Ohl  and  tbs  New  Testa- 
ment ri«i)eclivcly. 

H.tKLL-TT,  A'amgamn,  Vayaa**  "^4  DifcyvTifi  of  the  Bngtith 
SaUim  (Edinburgn.  1886—):  Ijodd,  fhurrh  HiMiiry.  II  (Bnunflii. 
rrrf  Wolverhunptoin,  1737—421:  Kqlkv.  lix-cr^lt  nf  the  Knffhth 
prunncr  S.  J.,  Ill  (I>on<lon,  IsTxi;  ,\ Mi ilhi > s .  T"^--  En^jlifh  in 
WtMem  India  (Bombuy,  I.si4)>;  da  C'r.su.t  IIivaha.  Enmio 
Uitlarieo  da  Lingua  Concani  (New  Gi>n,  IK.'vS);  Pou.aiu>  in 
Diet.  NM,  Biog.,  H.  V.  Slephrna  or  .S(«rra4,  Thonuit,  in  supplement; 
K(>UMEiivoar.u  Bil>li,rihf</ur  ,lr  la  C.  dt  J.  (BnjascU,  l!flX>-I<>0O); 
nACMOART.s-KH,  t!r3th.  ilrT  Wrlllilerolur  (Freiburg.  1900);  Obieb- 
HUN,  Lifxguithc  Surt-ey  of  India,  VII,  Marithi  Langunor  (Cnlcutta, 
llio.'i);  DA  CVN'HA  in  InmtUulo  Vatru  da  Gama,  II  (New  CSOA, 
lH7'.i  } ;  Idem,  Mattrial*  for  thr  lliatory  of  Orirntat  Studir»  amongtt 
Ihr  I'lirtugurtr  (pnfvr  rr-iul  Ix-fore  the  Inlrrnsliotial  Coiytresw  of 
OriciilalintH,  Flor'  iici-,  1,S7S,  and  publUJi«l  in  tho  ^tWi  of  that 
CunnTf^  II,  Klonncf.  1S.S1);  Ii>BM.  The  Oriwn  of  Rnmbay 
(Boriilmy,  1900);  Hchvem,  TenUUit*  litt  of  work*  on  thr  P«rtu- 
guese  in  India  (.Ntiinflalorc,  IHSO;  only  fifteen  copies  pnntol  l>y 
U»*  Biiwni  Mi.-uiuli  rn-tn);  Ioeu,  Sprrimen*  of  Suulft  Iri'lum 
DialtcU  ( .Man^alore,  1872);  Kernandes  in  The  Mnfui-ilorT  Mnaa- 
finr,  I:  8ai.uanh^,  Thr  Indian  Ca*le,  I  <Bombi>y.  I9(M);  Idem, 
Th€  ChriMian  FurAnna,  an  ejuiay  (Bombay,  1903);  Moxiex- 
W114.IAU8,  Facii  of  Indian  Progrr.'»  in  Con/emporary  Rmrv; 
MASCAJIBMHAa  ID  Tkt  Indian  Aniiifuaru  <.\pril.  1878);  Bh.Io- 

AVAT  in  ViwUhK  AnySiw  FuMra  (Ueecmbcr,  ItKW). 

Joseph  L.  .S.\i,d.\nha. 

Steuco  (Steuchuh),  Aoostino,  excrete,  b.  at 
Gubbio,  Umbria,  14J)fi;  d.  at  \'eniee,  l.')19.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Canons 
Ifogular  of  the  Laterau  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1525  he 
w.-w  madi-  director  of  the  library  of  Cardin.il  Grimani 
at  \'eni(  I'.  In  I't'.iO  he  became  prior  of  tin-  canons  of 
lic^io  and  shortly  after  at  Gubbio.  Eariy  in  153S 
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ho  :i])j)ointe(l  Buhop  of  Kisamnfl  in  Crrtc  by 
Paul  HI,  who  also  made  him  director  of  tbe 
Vatican  Library  on  37  Ook.  of  the  same  year,  bui 
in  the  latter  capad^  Steuoo  did  not  acoomplieh 
BNieh  (Ftator,  '^Geiidiiohte  FMiIb  III."  Frcibuig, 
l«0»j».7a8).  IitlM7FteaUI«nt]|ima«li«rte«o 
the  Tndentme  Ooundl,  whidi  had  been  tnuMTerred 
to  Bologna,  and  he  died  on  his  way  back  to  Rome. 
Ho  wafl  a  man  of  varied  talonti?,  well  versed  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  thr-olojo',  and  hiul  a  fair  mastery  of 
Gr«H'k  and  Hebrew.  His  worlcH,  chiefly  exo^tical, 
were  editoil  in  throe  volumeu  bv  Ambrogio  iMiando 
(Paris,  1578;  Venice,  1591  and  1601). 

TuLUKMcai.  Storia  dtlia  LHtentura  ItoWoM.  VII.  L  Me-400; 
WimtAMW.  Qfck.  Aa  ItUalinuM,  III  (Bmnairld^  1M7),  17&-77: 

MiowAWt  Ott. 
StoffiBSf  OcMuwUii.  floe  Bbloiim* 

Sterenaon,  Joseph,  archivist,  b.  at  Berwick-on- 
Twced,  27  Nov..  1806;  d.  in  London,  8  Feb.,  1885. 
Though  his  parents  were  Presbyterians,  he  was  cdu- 
eated  at  Durham  under  the  historian.  James  Raine, 
and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Ulasgow.  Com- 
ing to  Loodon  he  found  woric,  fitit  among  the  Govern- 
ment reoonli,  then  ui  the  Biitiih  Mumim,  1831 ;  later 
he  married  Mary  Ann  Craig,  and  gradually  gave  up 
PreshyterianiKm.  The  death  of  his  eldest  and  mueh- 
love<l  M)n  so  iifTt  i  (cfl  him  that  he  returned  to  Durham 
and  took  Aiijiiicaii  orders.  He  be<;ame  librarian  at 
tin-  rathfdnil  ,  1^41-^.S),  and  was  afterwartU  instituted 
rtH'tor  of  I/'ighton  Buzzard  (lH40-(>,3).  All  this  time 
he  w.-w  constantly  editing  aiiricnt  texts:  for  the  Mait- 
land  Club,  Glasgow,  ei|B;ht  volumes  (1833-42);  for  the 
EnKlii^h  Historical  Society,  five  volumes  (1838-41); 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  four  volumes;  for  the  8ur- 
teesi  .Society,  seven  volumes,  with  eight  volumes  of 
"The  Church  Historians  of  En^d. In  1856  the 
ff?"||mh  Government  waa  malung  plans  for  dmling 
witE  the  national  recorrla  on  a  laige  leale.  Sterenaon 
waa  one  of  those:  ui>|>ointed  to  itnort  on  the  subjeet, 
and  when  the  Public  Record  Office  was  instituted, 
1857,  he  was  one  of  the  first  editors  engaged.  He  now 
cditeti  seven  volumes  for  the  Rolls  S<  rie8,  seven 
volumes  of  Calendars,  Foreign  .S<  ri(^.  and  two  of  the 
Scottish  S<'rie«.  Meantime  he  ha<l  boon  received  into 
the  Churrh,  21  June,  18(j3,  and  after  his  wife  died, 
1H»)9,  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Oscott,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Ullathome  in  1872.  Next 
year  he  was  in  Rome  searching  for  documents  ooncem- 
mg  English  histor>'  from  the  Vatican  archives,  be- 
ing employe^l  by  the  British  Government  to  begin  the 
aeries  of  "  Roman  Transcripts"  for  the  Reoord  Office; 
be  also  wrote  many  reporta  foe  tlie  Hirtorieal  Manu> 
aeript  Oontmiaaion.  In  1877  lie  aave  iu»  theae  oeou- 
pationa  to  enter  the  SoeietT  of  Jonia.  tnoo^  nearly 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  but  after  nis  novitiate  he 
returned  agam  to  historical  research,  and  continued 
hisstudies  until  the  end.  His  chief  work  of  this  period 
was  the  disooverv  and  i)ublication  of  Claude  N'au's 
"Life  of  Mary  (/ue<'n  of  Scolts"  (Edinburtiii,  Iss;^! 
Ill  lS!f2  he  received  the  honorar>'  degree  of  Dortor  of 
l.uws  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Prolonged 
literary  work,  instead  of  stitTening  the  mind,  left 
Stevenson  ever  fresh  and  elastic,  the  friend  of  duldrai 
and  prodiml  of  kindneas  to  others. 

Tk»  a/omA  (Msnli.  April.  IM);  Otuow,  BiH.  JMcl.  Mug. 
CatJL,».r. 

J.  H.  POLUN. 

Stevln,  Simon,  b.  at  Bruges  in  1.^18;  d.  at  IvOvdcn 
in  ItVJO.  He  was  for  Kome  years  IxKik-keeiier  in  a  busi- 
ness houi«^  at  Antw<'rp;  later  he  Heeure<l  employment 
in  the  ael ministration  of  the  Franc  of  Bruges,  .\fter 
visiting  Prussia,  Poland,  .'^we<icn,  and  Nor»:i\  he  tiHik 
up  his  residence  in  the  Xetherlaiids,  where  he  sjient 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Stadtholder  M.aurice  of 
Nassau  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  studied  under 


his  direction  mathematiea,  science,  and  engineering, 
tewarding  him  for  liis  services  by  making  him  director 
of  finanoea,  iaapeotor  of  dvkes  of  the  Low  Countrica, 
and  quartermaster-general  of  the  Qwmmaait.  Hia 
was  an  uprifdit,  modeat,  and  inventive  ndnd.  ffia 
influence  on  the  development  of  science  was  great  and 
laating.  He  began  with  the  publication  in  1582  of  his 
"Tafel  en  van  Interest"  (Tables  of  Interest;  Plan  tin, 
Antwerp),  thus  distributing  through  the  business 
world  an  ejusy  ;ind  valuable  methixl  of  calrulutioti, 
still  carefully  pre,serve<l  by  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Then  came  suecejwivoly :  in  1583 
the  "Problematuni  geometricorum  libri  V".  a  very 
original  work,  somewlmt  imperfectly  reproduced  in 
BulMequent  editions  of  the  author's  works,  the 
"Dialektike  ofte  bewysconst",  a  treatise  on  logic, 
re-edited  at  Rotterdam  in  1621,  but  not  found  in  the 
lai]^  editiona  of  the  author's  works,  and  "De 
Thiende",  a  smaU  pamphlet  of  thirty-eix  pages  eon- 
taining  the  oldest  ayatwnatic  and  complete  explana^ 
tktn  of  decimal  oaleulu^  both  published  by  Plantin 
at  Leyden  m  1585.  "De  Thiende"  has  often  caused 
its  author  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  calculus; 
he  was  indisputably  the  first  to  bring  to  light  its 
groat  adviuitagee.  Stevin  translated  the  p;irii|)h!et 
into  French  and  re-editetl  it  the  same  year  under  the 
title  "L;i  Disnie".  with  liis  .Arithmetic  published  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantin.  In  1.tK()  apjM>:ired  the  most 
famous  of  his  work.s,  "  Heghinaeieii  dor  W'l-eghconst, 
Dq  Weeghdaet,  De  Beghinsekn  dor  Waterwichta 
(Antwerp) .  This  was  the  first  edition  of  his  medianiea| 
in  which  he  sets  forth  for  the  first  time  several 
theorems  sinoe  then  definitely  embodied  in  science; 
the  hyiirostatic  paradox;  eouilibrium  of  bodies  on 
inclined  planes;  the  paraU^ogram  of  fofoes,  fo^ 
mulated,  it  ia  true,  under  a  diflemt  enunciation  by 
eonatnicting  a  triangle  by  meana  of  two  oomponenta 
and  their  lisults. 

Stevin's  "Vita  politica,  Het  Bur^erlick  leven",  a 
treatise  on  the  duties  of  the  citizen  which  is  no  longer 
.  printed  in  large  editions  of  his  works,  was  published 
by  Raphelengen  at  Leyden  in  1,")9<).  It  g:ive  ri.se  during 
the  ninet<^rith  century  to  a  long  and  violent  contro- 
versy. Fniin  some  jifigos  of  this  volume  the  inference 
has  boon  drawn  that  when  entering  the  service  of 
Maurice  of  Nassau  Stevin  apostatized  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  this  opinion  is  haidJy  tenable 
and  has  now  been  abandoned.  In  15M  a|ipeared  the 
"Appendice  Algdbralque",  an  eight-page  pamphlet, 
the  rarest  of  his  works  (thoe  is  a  oopv  at  the  GathoHc 
University  of  Louvain)  and  one  of  the  moot  renoarib* 
able;  in  it  he  jgave  for  the  fiiat  time  Us  famoua  aohi- 
tion  of  equations  of  the  third  degree  by  means  of 
successive  approximatk>ns.    In  the  same  year  was 

f)ublished  De  Sterctenbouwing",  a  treatise  on 
ortifications,  and  in  1599,  "  Ilavenvinding".  a 
treatise  on  navigation,  instnicting  iimriiierH  how  to 
find  porta  with  Uic  aid  of  the  compjus^s  From  lt)0,5 
to  1608  Stevin  re-edited  his  chief  w<>rk.«  in  two  folio 
volumes  erititloil  "  Wisconstige  ge<lachtenit«on  "  (liou- 
wenz,  I.eydcni.  .\  Ijitin  translation  of  them,  under 
the  title  "Uypomnemata  mathematiea",  was  con- 
fided to  Wiuebroid  SneHius;  and  an  incomplete 
French  translation,  entitled  "M^aMirea  aiatlii6- 
matiques",  was  the  work  of  Jean  Tuning,  seoretaiy 
of  thiB  Stadtholder  Maurice.  Theae  two  veiaiona 
were  pui>Udied  at  Leyden  by  Jean  Fkedta.  The 
^'Vt^eeonsttge  gedaobteniann"  and  the  "Hypomno- 
mata  mathematiea"  eontabi  aeveral  treatuia  then 
published  for  the  first  time,  notably  the  trigonometry, 
geography,  co«<mography,  perspective,  borik-keeping, 
etc. 

In  1017  Wiiosberghe  publishe<l  at  Rotterdam 
Stevin's  " I-<'germetiiig"  and  "\i«  iiwc  matiiere  van 
Stercktehoviw  door  spilsluysen  ',  of  whieh  French 
translutioMS  were  publisho<l  by  the  sjirne  eilitor  in  the 
following  year  under  the  titles  "  Castram^tation " 
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and  "Nou^dle  mani^re  de  fortififlstions  par  helium". 
TlieK  were  the  last  publicationfl  made  durinc  his 
lifetunei,  but  he  left  important  MSS.,  the  chief  of 
wUeh  wete  published  in  1649  by  his  hod  Henri,  who 
eompoaed  the  "Burgherlioke  Stoffen"  (pditieel  ques- 
tkMu);  tlie  otlien  wen  kwt,  but  later  recovered. 
Bierena  de  Haaa  edited  two  of  them  at  Amaterdam 
in  18K4:  "Spiegeling  der  ajngcomrt"  (mirror  of  the 
art  of  sinking)  and  "Van  de  molens"  (on  mills). 
After  Sti  vin's  ilcath  Albert  Girunl  transbtrii  several 
of  his  works  aiul  annotatefi  others,  thus  forming  a 
large  folio  volume  publiflhed  at  Leydcii  in  MVM  hy 
the  Elzevirs  as  "  (Euvres  math^'mHtiquc*  de  Simon 
Stevin  di-  HniKis".  Abroad  Stevin  is  often  known 
only  through  this  translHtiim,  hut  it  does  not  eonvej' 
an  jidetjiiate  idea  of  his  works  and  shoidd  be  supple- 
mented by  fseveral  of  the  original  wlitiona  mentioned 
above.  Unfortunately  thet^e  liave  become  bibliograph- 
ieal  rarities  almost  unobtainable  outaide  of  Ik-lgium 
aad  the  Netherlands.  M.  Ferd.  van  der  Haeghen 
has  inade  them  the  subject  of  a  maaterhr  study  in  hie 
"Bibliotheea  Belgiea"  (let  eeriee,  XXIU»  Ghent  and 
The  Hague,  1880-90),  in  which  he  notea  IMft  of  the 
copies  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  both  eovnfenee. 

QoanuU).  Satiet  hut.  tur  la  tie  tl  Ua  trawaux  dt  Siwum  Stetin 
i$  Bnit**  (Bnuaeli.  IMl):  Stkichkn.  tltm.  mr  la  vi*  H  U* 
IMMHC  dt  naMW  aUim  (BnMwk  ISM);  CaITTOR.  VorUtungtn 

elir  fltadk.  4m  JlirilOTMia;         «d«  Ldpi^  1900) . 

H.  BOSMANS, 

Stifter,  .Adakbkrt,  poet  and  fMnhigogue,  b.  at 
()ber])liiii  ill  Holii  iiiijij  2?,  ()rtol>i'r,  1S0."(;  d.  at  I.inz, 
28  October,  18<iH.  IIis  father  was  a  linen  weaver  and 
flax  dealer.  In  these  humble  surroundings  the  tal- 
ented boy  received  the  first  intellectual  stimulus  from 
hie  mouier  and  grandmother,  who  told  him  fair>'- 
tak^  etoriee,  and  leseoda.  At  school  be  was  an  uit 
sehobn-  and,  among  other  thincib  showed  talent  for 
music  and  drawing.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  in  1817,  his  grandfather  sent  lum  to  the  Bene- 
dict iuf  gijfiinmnum  at  KremsmOnster  in  Vuper  Aus- 
tria, where  Father  Planidus  Hall  took  the  clever  Ixiy 
under  his  care.  In  182"  Stifler  went  to  the  Univ<  r- 
sitj' of  Vienna.  Here,  after  coiupli  tiiig  thf  u^uai 
philosophical  course,  he  applic*!  himself  to  le^al 
studies;  but  his  natural  bent  t  vintually  led  him  to 
attend  lectures  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
ecieooee.  He  8upi>orted  himself  by  giving  pri vat  e  les- 
sons amongthe  leading  families,  and  in  this  way  formed 
a  wide  connexion  amongthe  Viennese  aristocracy,  hi.s 
eirele  of  acquaintances  including  th<'  family  uf  the 
imperial  chancellor,  Prince  Mettemich.  He  wished  t  o 
be  a  teacher  of  natund  science  and  passed  the  written 
examination  for  this  with  honour  in  1830^  without  the 
oral  examination,  howeirer.  Althou^  now  thirty- 
two  vears  old  and  still  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  he  married  the  penniless  daughter  of  a  retired 
artillery  otticer.  It  was  im{>ossibIe  for  him  to  find  a 
more  secure  position,  and  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
earning  a  prer-arious  livelihoo<l  by  giving  jirivate  les- 
sons. His  position,  however,  iiiijirove^l  when  a  story, 
"Der Condor",  publi,sh<  d  in  the  "Wiener  Zeit.M  hrift  * 
in  1840,  suddenly  made  him  famous.  Tliis  was  soon 
followed  bv  other  stories,  which  were  later  OOUected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "Sludien". 

A  new  era  in  Stifter's  existence  began  with  the  year 
1848>  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  revolulionarj' 
Uprisings,  which  filled  the  streets  of  \  ienna  with  tur- 
moil and  violence,  drove  him  from  the  capital  to  Lins. 
There,  after  vainly  trying  to  obtain  a  position  as  a 
teacher,  he  offered  his  services  to  t  he  provmcial  govets- 
ment  of  Upper  Austria,  and  his  great  pedagogieal  abil- 
ities were  now  at  Ifvst  rr"cf>miiz<'d.  Count  l,e<)Thun,the 
niirganizer  of  the  Au.-ilriaii  school  system.  ai)]iointod 
.Stifter  in  l^.'.O  u  inciiilicr  of  tlic  >rhool  t-o:irii  at  Linz. 
There  was  no  longi-r  uny  l:ii  k  of  Imiiours  arui  ri  i  o^mi- 
ti»)n:  he  received  the  medal  for  art  atul  m  iciicc  and  the 
cross  of  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  and 


was  peatly  esteemed  by  the  Empress  Elisabeth.  But. 
in  spite  of  all  this,  .Stifter  gradually  became  moroae  and 
eccentric.  ItbecameiroposBibleforhimtooveTcomeao 
eyer-inereasing  depression,  the  aftcr^eet  of  hia  early 
disappointments.  As  he  entered  the  sixtiee^  a  severe 
liver  complaint  developed  whiehobiindhhn  to  aake 
repeated  viaito  to  Karbbad.  In  1865  he  letned  with 
hb  full  salary  and  the  title  of  imperial  councillor.  He 
visited  his  home  for  the  last  time  in  18<)7,  and  soon 
after  wan  M-ized  with  the  painful  illness  wliioh,  in 
sjiite  of  his  wife's  careful  nursing,  proved  fatal.  He 
died  childless. 

As  a  poet,  Stifter  belonge<l  to  the  late  Kumaiitic 
S<  hool,  like  Droste-Hulshoff  and  Morike.  His  con- 
templative sjjirit,  his  delicate  perception  of  nature, 
the  richness  of  his  imagination,  and  his  shrinking  from 
the  tumult  of  the  day  are  all  traits  of  true  Romanti- 
cism, as  is  evident  in  his  "Studien",  and  "Bunte 
Steine".  As  an  older  man,  about  1850.  the  greater 
composure  of  his  style  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
elMBirism  of  Goethe,  as  is  shown  in  his  "Nm^ 
sonuner'*,  and  still  more  b  his  "Witiho".  That  he 
was  also  an  excellent  pedagogue  is  made  evident  not 
only  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  school-board,  but 
also  in  his  writings,  which  bear  evidence  of  his  excel- 
lent pedagogical  knowletl^e.  His  latest  biographer 
says:  "In  advano<-  of  his  tunes,  he  held  iij>  ;i>  itie  aim 
of  the  future  most  of  the  achievements  which  have 
been  realized  by  modern  pedagoKv,  and  was  thus,  until 
death,  in  word  and  deed  a  model,  a  leader,  and  a  dit*- 
coverer  of  new  ])iiths  for  the  school  he  loved  so  dearly." 
Several  of  his  works  were  often  reprinted  during  his 
lifetime.  A  complete  edition,  tnlite'd  by  Apprent,  was 
issued  at  Pestb  in  1870.  A  jmpular  edition  of  selertinl 
works  was  puUidied  at  Leipzig  in  1887.  Profe.ssor 
fiauer  is  editing  a  new  and  canaullv  prepared  edition 
for  the  "Libraiy  of  German  Autnofa  of  Bohemia" 
("BibUothek  deutscfaer  SohriftsteUer  aus  Bflhsoen", 
Prague,  1901  >. 

Heik,  Adalbrrl  Slifler.  »e»n  l.eh«n  und  tfinti  Wrrkt  (Prague. 
IWM):  AJalbrrt  SitfUr.  fine  SelbtleharakieriMtik  dei  Menackm  uHd 
drt  K^ntlUrt,  auMgrwdhU  und  nngHhUt  Km  P.  G.  Ilarmutk  (Mu- 
inch.  ig05);  KOKM,  Adalbtrt  Stifter  (Lripiig,  1905):  Adalbert 
Sh/ier  und  4i*  Bamaittik,  in  Prottr  4tmUehe  Stvdim,  I  riOOS); 
HciABB,  Z*  m/Un  atU,  ia  Aq^MMh  XVI  (1909).  130-17. 

N.  SCHKII) 

stigmata,  My.stical. — I.  To  describe  merel\-  the 
facts  without  deciding  whether  or  not  thev  may  be 
explained  by  supernatural  causes,  history  tells  us  that 
many  ecstatics  bear  on  hands,  feet,  side,  or  brow  the 
marxs  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  with  oorremonding 
and  mtensc  sufferings.  These  are  called  visiDle  stig- 
mata. Others  only  have  the  sufferings^  without  any 
outward  marie,  and  these  pbenomnia  are  called  in- 
visible stigmata.  Their  existence  is  so  well  estab- 
lished historically  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are 
no  longer  di.sputeil  by  unbelievers,  who  now  seek  only 
to  explain  them  naturally.  Thus  a  free-thinking 
physician,  Dr.  Dumas,  professor  of  religious  psy- 
chology at  the  Sorbonne,  clearly  admits  the  facta 
iHr\  iir  (Irs  Mondes,  1  May,  I'.H)?),  as  do<^  also 

Dr.  I'lrrre  Janet  (Hulletinde  I'lnslitut  {>8ychologique 
inteniational,  Paris,  July,  1901). 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  at  first  had  visible  stigmata 
but  through  humility  she  adked  that  they  might  be 
made  invisible,  and  her  prayer  was  heard.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  St.  Catherine  de'  Ricci,  a  Florentine 
Dominican  of  the  abcteenth  oentuiy,  tad  with  several 
other  stigmatics.  The  suflferings  may  be  oonsUered 
the  essential  part  of  visible  stigmata;  the  subetanoe 
of  this  grace  consists  in  pity  for  Christ,  participation 
in  His  sufferings,  sorrows,  and  for  the  s,ame  mil  the 
expiation  of  the  sins  unceasingly  committed  m  the 
world.  If  the  sufTerings  were  absent,  the  wounds 
WouUl  be  hilt  an  em[>ty  .s%-mbol.  theatrical  representa- 
tion, conducing  to  f)riil<'.  If  the  stipmata  really  come 
from  God,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  His  wisdom  to 
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MTticipato  in  such  futility,  and  to  do  so  by  mjcacle. 
But  this  trial  is  far  from  b'iiig  (he  oidy  oiie^tfilch  the 
saint.-^  ha\  r  to  enilurc:  "  The  life  of  stigui^i(*s, "  saya 
Dr.  Iinbert,  but  a  long  wjrios  of  sbrrows  which 
arise  from  the  Divine  malady  of  the  stigmata  and 
end  only  in  death"  (op.  cit.  mfra,  II,  x).  It  aeems 
hivtoricaUy  certain  that  eostatics  alone  bear  the 
•Upnata;  moreover,  they  have  visions  which  oone- 
•pood  to  their  Me  ot  oorodhnn,  behoidin^;  from  time 
totbnetlieblood-ataioedMseiiMoftliBPlMBOD.  With 
many  stinoalioi  tlwtt  apparitioni  wan  petiodiMl, 
p  g.  St.  Catheriiie de'  Rioei,  whoM  «wtMM  of  ibe 
I'x'v^inii  Ix  gun  when  she  was  twenty  (1542),  and  the 
l^ull  uf  her  canonization  states  that  for  twelve  years 
they  recurred  with  minute  regularity.  The  ec8ta.sy 
la«te<i  exactly  twcnty-eiKht  hours,  from  Thurwlay 
noon  till  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  the  only 
interruption  being  for  the  saint  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion. Catherine  converse*!  aloud,  aa  if  enacting 
a  drnina.  This  drama  was  divided  into  about  eeyen- 
tecn  scones.  On  coming  out  of  the  ecstasy  the  saint's 
limb.s  were  covered  with  wounds  produced  by  whipe, 
cord-s  etc. 

Dr.  Imbert  has  attempted  to  ooimt  the  number  of 
atigmatics.  with  the  following  leaults:  (1)  None  an 
known  pnor  to  tho  thirteenth  oentunr*  The  first 
mentioned  is  St.  nnnds  of  Ani,  in  wnom  the  stig- 
mata were  of  a  character  never  seen  subsequently: 
in  the  woimd.s  of  feet  and  hands  were  excrescences 
of  flesli  n  prcseTiling  nails,  those  on  one  side  having 
round  black  heads,  thiKse  on  the  other  having  rather 
long  points,  which  bent  back  and  gniHiK-^l  the  skin. 
The  saint's  humility  could  not  prevent  a  great  many 
of  his  brethren  beholding  with  their  own  eyes  the 
existence  of  these  wonderful  wounds  during  his  life- 
time as  well  as  after  his  death.  The  fact  is  attested 
by  a  number  of  cont«mporary  historians,  and  the 
feist  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  is  kept  on  17 
September.  (2)  Dr.  Imbert  counts  321  atigmatics  in 
whom  there  is  evei^'  reason  to  believe  in  a  Divine 
aetioD.  He  believes  that  otben  would  be  found  by 
oonsuitinf  the  libraries  <rf  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
(3)  In  this  list  there  arc  41  men.  (4)  There  are  62 
saints  or  blessed  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  the  best 
known  (numb<ring  twentv-«ix)  were:  St.  Francis 
of  Assi.si  I  llstV-l.'itii;  8i.  Lutganle  (1182-1246), 
a  Cistercian;  .St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  (1247-97); 
St.  (lertrude  {rj.")t>  a  }^^ne<lictine;  St.  Clart! 

of  Moniefaleo  ( iL'tW-liiOS  i,  mi  AuKu.stinian;  Bl. 
Angela  of  I'oligno  (d.  1,'5()9),  Kranciscan  tertiarj-; 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (l.'J47-80),  Donunican  tertiar^-; 
St.  Lid  wine  (13«>  1433);  St.  Frances  of  llotne 
(1384-1440);  St.  Colette  (13HO-1447),  Fhmciscan; 
St.  Kiu  of  Caasia  (1386-14d6).  Ai^ustinian;  Bl. 
Osanna  of  Mantua  (149^1505),  Dommiean  tertiary; 
St.  Catherine  of  Genoft  Uw-UlO),  Franciscan 
tMtiar>';  Bl.  Baptista  Varani  (1488-1524),  Poor 
Glare;  Bl.  Lucy  of  Nami  ( 1 476-1 .M?),  Dominican 
tertian,';  Bl.  Catherine  of  Racconigi  (1486-1.'">47), 
Dt)minican:  St.  John  of  Go<l  (1J9.>-1.").")0),  founder  of 
the  Onler  of  Charily;  St.  Catherine  de"  Uici  i  (I.V22- 
i<9),  Dominican;  St  Mary  Magdalen  dc'  Pazzi 
(I.j<k>-1()<)7 1,  Carmelite;  Bl.  M.arie  de  I'lncurniit  ion 
( l."><>4V-ltU N  ,  C;irine!i(e;  Bl.  Marv  .\nne  of  Jesu.H 
(l.>57-lt)2Ui,  Frimciscan  tertiarj';  lil.  Carlo  of  Sezze 
(d.  1670).  Franciscan;  Bl.  Margaret  Mar>',AiaCK)que 
(1647-90),  Visitandinc  (who  had  only-flte  crown  of 
thorns);  St.  Veronica  Giuliani  (1600-1727),  Capuohin- 
«sb;  8t.  Maiy  Frances  of  the  Fivfe  Wounds  (171&- 
91),  Fnpeiswn  tertiary. 

(5)  Then  mn  29  itianntias  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  most  famoos  were:  Catherine  Em- 
merich {1774-1S24),  Augiistinian ;  Elizabeth  Canori 
Mora  (1774-182.'j).  Trinitarian  tertiary;  .\nna  Maria 
Taigi  ( 1769-lS;d7 1 ;  Maria  Dominica  Lazzari  (l.Sl.>- 
48):  Marie  de  Mo«rl  (1812-68;  and  Louise  l,.atcau 
(1860-68),  nnnemn  Twtianes.  Of  theae^  Marie 


de  Moerl  spent  her  life  AUKaltem,  Tyrol  (1812-68). 
\t  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  an  ecstatic,  and 
ec8ta.'<y  was  her  habitual  condition  for  the  remaining 
thirty-five  years  of  lier  life.  She  emergf!«l  from  it 
only  at  the  command,  sometimes  onh-  mental,  of 
the  Franciscan  who  was  her  director,  ami  tu  lUtend  to 
the  affairs  of  her  house,  which  sheltered  a  large  family, 
licr  ordinary  attitude  was  kneeling  on  lier  oed  with 
hands  oroBsed  on  her  breast,  ana  an  expression  of 
ootmtantnoe  which  deeply  impressed  spectators.  At 
tmn^m  shenonved  the  stigmata.  On  Thursday 
evening  and  Vkidagr  ihne  stif^ta  shed  very  clear 
blood,  drop  Inrdnp^bMoming  dry  on  the  other  days. 
Thousands  of  persons  saw  Marie  dc  Moerl,  among 
them  (iorres  (wno  describes  his  visit  in  his  "Mystik' , 
11,  XXI,  Wiseman,  and  lyord  Shrowsburj',  who  wrote 
a  defence  of  the  ecstatic  in  his  letters  published  by 
•  The  Mormnj?  HeraM "  and  "The  Tablet"  (cf. 
Bore,  op,  cit.  infra).  Louise  Lateau  spent  her  life 
in  the  villaea  of  Bois  d'Uaine,  Belgium  (1860-83). 
The  graces  she  reedvod  were  disputed  evoi  by  some 
Catholics,  who  as  a  general  thing  relied  on  inoomplete 
or  erroneous  information,  as  has  been  MfeeUilhed  by 
Canon  Thieiy  ("Examen  de  oe  qui  eoocenie  Boia 
d'Haine",  Lowrain,  1907).  At  sixteen  she  devoted 
herself  to  nursing  uie  cholera  yictims  of  her  parish, 
who  were  abandoned  by  most  of  the  inhabituits. 
Within  a  month  she  nursed  ten,  burietl  them,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  bore  theiti  to  the  cemetery. 
.■\t  eighteen  she  beeame  an  cc-itatic  and  stigmatic, 
which  did  not  prevent  her  HU|)ix}rting  her  family 
by  working  as  a  seamstress.  Numerous  physicians 
witnesstxl  her  painful  Friday  ecstasies  and  established 
the  fact  'hat  for  twelve  years  she  look  no  nourish- 
ment save  weekly  communion.  For  drink  she  was 
satisfied  with  three  or  four  dasses  of  water  a  week. 
She  never  slept-,  but  paased  her  nights  in  contem- 
plation and  prayer,  kneelLag  at  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

II.  The  facts  having  been  set  forth,  it  remains  to 
state  the  explanations  that  liave  been  offered.  8omo 
physiologists,  both  Catholics  and  Free-thinkers,  have 
maintained  that  the  wounds  might  be  produced  in  a 
purely  natural  manner  by  the  sole  action  of  the  imag- 
ination coupled  with  lively  emotions.  The  person 
being  keenly  impre?>.sed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  p<:net  ratoii  by  a  great  love,  this  preoccupation 
acts  on  her  or  him  phy.sirally,  reproducint:  tlie  wouruis 
of  Christ.  This  would  in  no  wi.se  diminish  his  or 
her  merit  in  accepting  the  trial,  but  the  imnjpdiate 
cause  of  the  phenomena  would  not  be  supernatural. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  this  question.  Phys- 
iological science  does  not  appear  to  be  far  enough 
advanced  to  permit  a  definite  solution,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  adopts  the  intennediate  position,  wluch 
seems  to  him  nnsssailable,  that  of  showing  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  natural  explanations  are 
illusory.  They  are  sometimes  arbitrary  hypotheses, 
being  equivalent  to  mere  assertions,  sometimes  argu- 
ments based  on  exa^rneratcd  or  misinterpret «!  facts. 
But  if  the  |)rogreKs  of  nnMlic:d  srien('<'s  and  ^>8ycho- 
nhysioh)gy  should  jin  sent  .scriou.s  objections,  it  must 
(>e  rMiierabehed  thai  in  ither  religion  nor  mysticism 
is  depemlent  on  the  sulution  of  these  questions,  and 
that  in  proees.'^Oi  of  r^utoni/ution  WtjglTmtW  dO  noi 
count      incontestable  miracles. 

No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  imafpnation  could 
pro<iuce  wkunds  in  a  normal  subject:  it  is  true  that 
thi.s  fuctilty  can  act  slightly  on  the  body,  as  Benediefc 
XiV  said,  it  nu^  accelerate  or  lotan)  the  nerve- 
eumnta,  out  there  is  no  iiwtanoe  of  its  notion  on  the 
tiasueslDe  canonis.,  IIL  xxxiii,  n.  81).  But  with 
regard  to  persons  in  an  abnormal  eonditiott,  tmeh  M 
ecatasv  or  hypnosis,  the  question  is  more  difficult; 
and.  de«t)ito  numerous  iittemfjts,  hyi)notism  has  not 
pro^lnceil  very  cleur  results  At  inm^t,  and  in  ex- 
ceedingly rare  cases,  it  has. induced  exudations  or  a 
swent  mon  or  ton  ooieund,  but  this  is  n  very  hnper- 
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feel  ilritttW*T  Mctvover,  no  explanation  hu  been 
cirered  of  thrae  aimimstances  preaented  by  the  ati^ 
matik  of  the  aunts:  (1 )  Physicians  do  not  succeed  m 

ruriiif;  tlicso  wmiixis  with  reiiiLtlu'M.  (2)  On  the  oth«'r 
hiiiKi,  unlike  luvturiil  wounds  of  a  ctTiain  duration, 
thost-  of  stigniatics  do  not  givo  fortli  a  fi'tid  o<lour. 
To  this  there  is  known  but  one  exception:  St.  Rita 
of  Cassia  had  weivwi  on  her  brow  a  Huixrnatural 
wound  produccnl  by  a  thorn  detat-hed  from  the  crown 
of  the  crucifix.  Though  ihia  emitted  an  unbearable 
odour,  there  wa8  never  any  suppuration  or  morbid 
alteration  of  tlie  (i.s»ues.  g|  8oniiiit.iinMi th—  wounds 
nve  forth  perfumes,  for  example  those  of  Juauof  the 
Cross,  Franciscan  prioress  of  Toledo,  and  Bl.  LWQf 
of  NamL  To  sum  vp.  tiMco  is  only  OM  ma«D«  of 
proving  aoientifieany  that  tho  mMgmatioB,  tliat  ia 
antO'«i%BeBtion,  may  produce  stigmata:  instead  of 
hypotheses,  analo^cous  tacts  in  the  natural  order  must 
be  produced,  n:iini  ly  wounds  produced  apart  fnND  a 
reUeious  idea.    Thus  hat*  not  been  done. 

With  regard  tn  the  ilow  of  bhwHl  it  haa  bwn  ob- 
jected that  there  have  Ikmti  blo<^Miy  8W(  ut.>i.  hut  Dr. 
Lefebvrc,  professor  of  medicine  at  I^uivnin,  hits  r«v 
plied  that  such  cases  as  have  been  e.xamuied  by 
phyaic'iaruj  were  not  due  to  a  moral  cause,  but  to  a 
apeeific  malady.  Moreover,  it  ha-s  often  been  proved 
by  tihe  microscope  that  the  re<l  liquid  which  oozes 
forth  is  not  blood:  its  colour  is  due  to  a  particular 
substance,  and  it  does  not  prooeed  ftom  a  wound,  but 
is  due,  like  sweat,  to  adilatwonof  thepaveaof  theskin. 
But  it  mav  be  objected  tfiat  wa  unduly  mmimtaw  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  since,  joined  to  an  emotion. 
It  can  produce  sweat;  and  as  the  mere  idea  of  having 
an  acid  bon-bon  in  the  mouth  produce,s  abundant 
saliva,  so,  too,  the  ner\  es  acted  upon  by  the  imagina- 
tion might  produce  the  emission  of  a  liouid,  and  this 
liquid  might  be  blood.  The  an-twer  is  tnat  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned  there  are  gland.s  .su(ii(ri|ijinni.s  and 
Bahvary)  which  in  the  normal  state  emit  a  special 
liquid,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  imagina- 
tion may  bring  about  this  secretion;  but  the  ner\'e8 
adjacent  to  tlio  skin  do  not  terminate  in  a  gland  emit- 
tixig  blood,  and  without  such  an  c»gan  thwaro 
powerlesB  to  produce  the  effests  in  question,  what 
has  been  said  of  the  stl|pn«tio  wounds  appliea  abo  to 
the  suffering  Thaie  la  not  a  single  enMrimantal 
proof  that  unagination  could  praauoe  taemt  eipe-,, 
eially  in  violent  forma. 

Another  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  that 
the  patients  produce  the  wounds  either  fraudulently 
or  during  attacks  of  somnambulism,  imconsciously. 
but  physician.'*  have  always  taken  measures  to  avQjd 
these  .sources  ul'  error,  proceeding;  with  ^reat  Strictness, 
partK'ularly  in  modem  times.  Sometimes  the  patient 
n!W  be<^'n  watched  night  and  day,  sotnetyues  the  liml>8 
have  been  enveloped  in  scalotl  banda^^-s.  M.  Pierre 
Janet  placed  on  one  foot  of  a  stigmatic  a  copp<^r  shoe 
with  a  window  in  it  through  which  the  development  of 
the  wtoond  might  be  watched,  while  it  waa  hnpoarible 
■for  anyone  to  touch  it  (op.  cit.  supra). 

IiiBKUT,  Li  ttyairuitimUion  (Parui.  LcrEBVHE,  /^outM 

LaUau,  Hudt  tniJiealt  (I^vuin,  187.'i);  Rikkt,  La  mytiiq%u 
(Paifa,  189B);  PocLAiM.  De*  grteet  d'oratMon  (Paru,  101 1):  tr. 
nU  (moM  tilnttriar  Pras/tr  (Loodon.  1910);  BoK^  J><  *tia- 
-   ifoJ>V^  (Psfteii^lMg:  Sonnan,  Vi»  4*  Cathmnt 

ArO.  PotTlAIN. 


Mmimtrttk  (Fmeh  tr.,  Vm, : 


Stipend  [Lat.  slipendium,  a  tax,  import,  tribute;  in 
military  use,  i);iv,  salary;  contraction  t'or  slipipcn- 
dvim,  from  m/i/w,  a  gift,  donation,  alms  (given  in  small 
ctnij  .  and  jnudirf.  to  weigh  out],  a  fixed  pay,  salary; 
retribution  for  work  done;  the  income  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical living.  In  canon  law  stipend  is  a  general  desig- 
nation of  means  of  su]){>ort  (suMentatio  coagrua  or  can- 
gnta)  provided  for  the  clerg.v.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Cnurcb  no  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clerg}-.  8t.  Paul,  the  tent-maker, 
aet  the  enunple  (I  Cor.,  iv,  12)  of  eaminf  his  own 


In  imitatMm  of  Um  many  clerics  woriGod 
at  some  craft  or  foUowad  some  profession,  liviag  \» 

the  Ialx>ur  of  theur  own  hands.   Even  in  the  fifth  ana 

sixth  centuries  there  were  bishops,  priwt^s,  and  dea- 
cons, who  in  ketiping  with  the  ativice  of  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage  (a.  398,  cann.  52,  ."kJ;  supported 
themselves  by  their  own  labour.  Early  legislation 
(Canon.  .\]ki,-^1  ,  can.  (5),  which  forbade  the  clergj-  to 
take  up  certain  occupations  and  professions,  is  an  in- 
dication that  clericjj  sought  to  maintain  themselves. 
Many  of  the  laity,  however,  even  from  the  bi'ginning, 
were  quick  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Christ  and  his 
jAjWstles  (Matt.,  x,  10:  LiUce,  x,  7;  I  Cor.,  L\,  13;  I 
Tnn.,  V,  17-18),  founded  on  the  practice  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews  (Lev.,  xzviL  80  sq.;  Num.,  xviii,  23 
sq.;  etc.),  who  gave  titheB  or^dl  their  goods  and^ro- 
duoe  for  the  sustenance  of  priests  and  levites.  Thua 
did  the  laityprovide  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  cler^ 
in  return  for  the  spiritual  gifts  rereivcd  through  their 
ministry.  Ijiter  tne  payment  of  tithes  w;is  treiiuent ly 
insisted  on  by  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  others 
(Thomassin,  "Vet.  et  nov.  eccl.  disf^  ."  Ill,  II,  xii,  xiv). 
The  Synods  of  Tours  (  ViOj  and  Mdcon  (.58<})  strenu- 
ously exhortt-d  the  faithful  to  pay  the  tithes  ordained 
by  God.  Charlemagne  made  their  pajment  obligatory 
on  his  subjects  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  779,  the  re- 
quirements of  which  he  himself  faithfuDy 
The  obligation  of  giving  tithes  has  long  since 
almost  univenally,  but  the  faithful,  ofcourae, 
contribute  to  the  piroper  support  of  sacred  : 

The  voluntarv  offering  of  the  people  made  on 
Sundays  and  other  occasions  were  also  intended  in 
part  for  the  maintenance  of  clerics,  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled  to  engage  in  pursuits  which  might 
ill  become  the  ecclesiastical  state  or  withdraw  the 
clerg)'  from  their  spiritual  work.  In  most  countries 
the  offerings  of  the  laity  still  constitute  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  clerK_y  .\  quasi-contract  obtains  lx<twe<'n 
the  parish  on  the  one  hand  and  the  clergy  who  min- 
ister to  its  wants  on  the  other.  Pastor  ana  assistants 
arc  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  paritth  and  receive  in 
return  a  definite  salary  froqiJlhe  income  or  NvaBuea 
of  the  pariah.  These4tf»enufea  are  derived  from  pew* 
rental,  oflerinp^  opOeotiona,  aiibavqitiona,  and  wnat- 
ever  other  souiva  of  ineome  the  pwiah  may  poeeeaa, 
Clerics  engyigedittteaahingor  other  work  not  parochial 
^ace  supported  in  much  toe  same  way,  obtaining  a 
'salary  froiqthe  institution  by  which  they  are  employed. 
The  sidary  irtrngrua)  of  pastors  and  assistants  shoiild 
be  a  fixed  sum,  such  as  will  sufTice  for  their  necessities. 
The  iunount  paid  will  dr]>en(l  on  various  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  perHon.s,  income  of  the  parish, 
and  duties  of  the  incumbent.  The  Council  of  Trent 
i,.*s<>ss.  XXIV,  c.  i;{,  de  ref.)  directs  bishoi^s  to  arrange 
the  nmgriui  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Salaries  of 
pastors  in  the  Unitetl  States  are  determined  in  dio- 
cesan synods  or  otherwise  with  the  advice  of  the  dio- 
cesan consultors  (Cone.  Plen.  Bait.  Ill,  n.  273). 
Stole  fees  (jura  8tola>),  or  perquisites  received  on  tuB 
occasion  of  the  administration  of  the  aaoramenta  or 
saeramentab,  are  not  in  the  nataie  of  stipmidB.  At 
times,  neverthdaak  Iqr  diocesan  rqpilations,  they 
form  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  pastor  and  assistants. 

In  regard  to  so-called  state  aid  of  the  clerg\-,  the 
State  Ix^an  indirectly  to  help  the  clerg\'  in  the  time  of 
Const.mtine,  who  gave  a  legal  existence  to  churches 
as  corjK)rate  bodi<'S,  permitting  them  to  receive  dona- 
tioii.s  and  Irgacies  and  to  hold  the  same  in  ]K'rj>etuity 
(Cod.  Theotl.,  XVI,  2,  4).  Hf  ordere<l  contribution.^ 
of  gr;iin  to  be  given  annuallv  in  the  clergj"  out  of  the 

Kublic  granaries.  He  contril)uteii  large  sums  from 
is  own  resources  for  the  support  <A  the  cler^  in 
Africa,  and  exempted  the  Church  from  imposts  m  an 
edict  imposing  a  general  tax  {QoA.  Tht>od.,  XI,  i,  1). 
Direct  support  of  the  clergy  by  the  8tat«  isof  OM^ian^ 
tively  modem  origin,  havm^  developed  amoetiieRef* 
ormation.    It  obtains  particidai^  m  GathoUe  oous* 
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triet  that  have  entered  into  a  concordat,  or  trea^, 
with  tJM  Holy  for  the  mipport  of  the  elargv.  This 
rapport  {■  in  reeompenae,  far  inadacjMate  inoeed,  for 
the  8p<que8tration  of  ecoleaiaatual  funds  and  property. 
Austria.  Spain,  Italy,  and  certain  countries  or  Central 
and  .*HJiiih  .XiiuTica  thus  directly  support  the  clergy, 
paying  ruihiricH  to  bi^ihopfi,  vicars-general,  pastors,  ami 
aasiBtaiiis.  Fr;iiic<'  ;ind  Portugal,  tun  well  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  antt  the  i'hilippiiies,  when  UDi^ler  Sij;ini,sli 
rule,  did  the  same. 

Smce  the  time  of  Constantinc  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  possess  temporal  goods  has  been  univenuUly 
admowliedgcd  and  protected  by  eivil  governmenta 
with  some  exceptions.  These  exoeptioDB  refer  chiefly 
to  bequeata  and  legacies.  Tlie  poMMion  by  ths 
Clinca  of  teniooifal  fooda  and  the  wmndflriBg  of  tho 
SMoa  to  the  «fn|Dr  lot  their  ■usUmanwi  bbvo  liie  to 
bCTefices,  the  firuits  or  iofxnne  of  ivhieh  constitute  the 
chief  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  poe- 
wiwing  them.  The  fniits  of  a  benefice  will  mamtain 
the  incumbent,  even  though  he  ha\-('  private  mean.-;  of 
support.  He  should  have  not  only  what  i.s  ne<'e!«!iry 
for  Bustenance,  but  sufficient  for  fitting  recreation  and 
hospitality,  and  a  modest  portion  for  future  contin- 
gencies: be  may  aim  a-ssLst  near  rehitivcs  to  some  ex- 
tent. If  anything  remain,  it  is  to  be  used  in  chari- 
table works.  Ek^cleiiiastical  goods  are  not  to  be  be- 
queathed  m  any  considerable  quantity  to  profane 
a.  There  are  other  methods  in  vogue  for  the 
of  the  clergy  akin  to,  or  divisions  of,  those 
— ^wwwJOd;  volunta^  offerings,  tithes,  quaai-oon- 
trMte,ataleaid,aad6enefices.  Stipends  for  the  anrii* 
cation  of  Mssses  were  originally  intended  for  the  oaily 
maintenance  of  the  celebrant.  (For  treatment  of  tM 
.Mawt-fltipend  sec  Mass,  Sacrificb  or  thb.)  It  is  in 
thi«  latter  sense  that  the  word  Ls  mostly  used  at  present, 
though  it  occasionally  dTOignates  certain  allowances 
made  from  ecclesisuitical  foundations  in  favour  of  :<f  u- 
dents  seeking  a  more  special  or  more  profound  train- 
ing in  the  aiu  or  sciflooei.  (See  Bbmwics;  EMDOir- 
msnt;  TiTHsa.) 

AmMonr  B.  Manaif . 

ttoekholxn.  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden, 
is  situated  oo  Lake  Maelar  at  the  spot  where  it  opens 
into  the  SaltajO,  a  roelgr  bay  of  the  Baltic  59"  20*  N. 
lat.  The  eity,  through  which  flows  the  abort  but  fine 
river  the  NorrstrOm,  is  buflt  partly  on  kfamds,  partlv 
on  heights,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  which 
there  is  a  view  over  Maelar  and  the  Saltsjd.  It  is 
claimed  that  Stockholm  was  founrle*!  by  Birger  Jarl 
(d.  1266),  and  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  cltv  stul  bears 
the  picture  of  King  St.  Eric  (d.  1160).  Th  ('  city  ha« 
a  population  of  341.986  and  Is  the  court  rwidenceof 
the  king  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  of  the  dii>- 
lomatic  corps,  and  of  the  vicar  Apostolic.  The  en- 
trance to  Stockholm  is  defended  by  the  fortresses 
Oscar  Fredriks  Borg  and  Waxholm.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  chief  military  authorities  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
nitttary  districts,  including  artillery,  cavalry,  infan- 
try, and  transport,  and  is  a  station  of  the  fleet.  As 
the  capital  it  is  the  ssitof  the  central  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  and  eontahui  the  supremo  nourt,  the 
Svca  upper  court,  the  national  royal  bank,  the  .nint, 
and  exchange.  As  regards  administration  the  city 
of  Stockholm  form.'^  a  Heparate  district,  which  is  ruled 
by  a  governor  ami  is  di.^tinrt  from  the  Province  of 
Stockholm  iSto<-kholm.s  Inn;  'Hie  city  hits  burgo- 
ma*«terf<,  magi.st rates,  and  a  <-omnion  council  of  one 
hundred  memlnrs.  The  imjiorfance  of  the  city  in 
regard  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  shipping  is 
shown  by  the  following  slati.stics  of  the  vcar  1908: 
vahieof  imports,  157.96(>.)vS1  kronen;  valui>  of  exiHirts. 
45,934,800  kronen;  factories,  732,  with  2<J.<.)  }s  work- 
mm  and  an  output  of  the  value  of  166,M0,075 
kronen.  The  shippmg  trade  of  the  dty  is  canted 
on  by  249  ihipa  of  134,087  tons.    The  vesseb 


over  ten  tons  wfaieh  eaO  at  the  port  of  Stoekbobtt 
number  36,338. 
Seboob  of  higher  learning  to  Stodchdbn  are  the 

Hteskola,  a  free  college  founded  in  1878,  the  Caroline 
medico-surgical  institute,  founded  in  181.5,  the  mili- 
tary .aoadi  iiiy,  the  academy  for  the  arlillerj-  and  en- 
ginwring  corpn,  the  academy  for  mueie  (1771).  the 
academy  of  fine  art--^  1773  :,  the  techniciil  liigh  school, 
and  the  rommerrial  liigh  Hchool.  The  learned  socie- 
t  icj*  ari' t  hv  S we< li.^h  Actulemy,  with  eiglitei-n  members, 
founded  by  Liustavus  111  in  1786;  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  founded  in  1739;  the  Nobel  Institute,  which 
has  an  endowment  of  over  thirtymillion  kronen;  the 
Royal  Library,  containing  over  800,000  volumes;  and 
the  observatory.  The  most  important  public  build- 
ings are  the  royal  castle,  built  in  tne  Renaissance  style, 
one  at  the  finest  works  of  the  odebrated  Swedish  archi- 
tect Count  Nioodemoe  Teeem  the  Younger  (d.  1728); 
the  Parliament  building;  the  House  of  the  S^^'o<!ish 
Nobility,  where  the  council  of  nobles  formerK  met, 
built  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  1661 :  the  royal  opera 
house  and  royal  theatre;  the  national  museum,  with 
pirture  and  sculpture  galli  ri(  n;  the  Northern  Museum, 
with  collections  to  ill'iHt rate  ilie  ri liiio(:ra)>hy  and  de- 
vcltipment  in  civilization  of  tlic  Sr:ii>iiinavi.an  iM-oples: 
the  Skansen,  a  large  o})en-air  museum  and  zwilogical 
garden.  The  Northern  Museum  and  the  Skansen 
were  founded  by  Dr.  A.  Hazelius  (d.  1901).  The  chief 

gublic  statues  are  those  of  Birger  Jarl,  Gustavus 
•usUvus  II  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  Charles  XIII, 
both  of  these  last  mentioned  statues  being  in  tlw 
"KunfitiiiklRlfln",  Gustavw  Ul,  Charlca  XIV. 
a  statue  of  Gnnnos  m  a  paik  bearing  his  name,  and 
one  of  Berzelius. 

Stockholm  has  very  few  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  Bnest  of  this  era,  the  monaaterics 
and  churches,  were  either  disfigured  or  torn  down  at 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  Thus,  for  ex- 
amiilf,  (liLHtavus  Vasa  had  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  St.  Clara,  and  St.  .Jacob  torn  down;  after 
his  death  they  were  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. This  kmg  also  caused  the  choir  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  (Storkyrkan)  to  be  shortened.  This 
diurch,  founded  about  1260,  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments still  in  existence  of  the  Catholic  period  of  Stock- 
bdm.  The  Riddarhdm  duirch,  originally  the  church 
of  a  Randecan  moimtsty,  is  the  burid  dace  of  the 
BwedBsh  kings.  Hie  Protestant  ehureb  (nnldingB  of 
Stockholm  belong  to  a  large  number  of  different  Prot- 
estant denominations.  The  State  Church  is  Lutheran ; 
among  the  other  denominations  repri-smted  are:  the 
followers  of  Waldenstrom,  Baptists,  Mellio<listis,  Ir- 
vingites.  Advent  ists,  the  Salvation  Anny,  Mormons, 
etc.  Many  of  the  a<lherents  of  Ihefn-  .sects  have  not 
withdrawn  offH  ially  from  the  State  (  'huich. 

There  arc  in  Stockholm  about  ISOO  Catholics,  for 
whom  there  are  two  Catholic  churches,  that  of  .St. 
Eugenia,  in  Norra  Smedjegatan,  and  that  of  St.  Eric, 
in  uotgatan.  The  Catholic  cemeter>'  has  a  cham-l 
called  St.  Joseph's.  The  vicar  Apostolic  for  Sweden 
fives  at  St.  Ene's;  the  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  Dr. 
A.  Bitter,  tituUir  Bidiop  of  Dolicfae.  Catholic  ele- 
mentary schcmis  are  connected  with  both  churehes. 
A  higher  school  for  girls  is  under  the  care  of  the  French 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth 
devote  Ihenwelves  to  the  c.ire  of  the  sick  and  ha\  e  also 
charge  of  two  asylums.  Oscars  .Minne  and  .loxetinahe- 
niet.  It  wa.-*  not  until  recent  timi'?^  that  the  two 
Catholic  churehcH  of  Sfo<-kholm  were  built,  St.  Eu- 

f;enia  in  IK;i7  and  Si  l  irie  in  1802,  and  st  hools  esfab- 
ishe<l.  From  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  eilicl  of  toleration  issued  bv  Oustavus  III  in  1781 
public  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden.  Mass  could 
r>e  .said  only  in  the  private  chapels  of  the  foreign  an- 
basBadocs  A  Stoclcbolm,  and  attendance  at  these  ser- 
vices was  forbidden  to  Lutherans  under  m>vcrc  penal- 
ties. Gonveidon  was  punished  by  expulsion  from  the 
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Montrytiiul  eonfiMWtion  of  Koodn.  As  late  1H*>8 
■ix  women  who  hftd  ratumea  to  the  CaUaolic  Church 
««re  expelled  from  the  eountiy.  It  wu  not  until 
18iM>  that  A  restrieted  rdigioiM  liberty  was  grented  m 
Sweden.  Thus,  for  example,  infltitutions  and  foun- 
dntione  of  rIcnoniin:itif)ns  not  belonging  to  the  State 
Church  l  unnol  hold  rciil  est  at  p  in  the  country  without 
royal  permissiou.  Mutiiuiti  rii-N  are  forbidden.  By 
the  niv;i!  ci  liet  of  1910  the  imait^  of  C&tholics  are  to  be 
enteri  il  in  the  Lutheran  Church  hroksby  the  Lutheran 
pastors  of  the  State  Church,  and  Cfatholics  must 
•Pllly  to  the^c  pastors  for  their  marriage  certificates. 

Dahlohen,  SlockMm,  IT  I'Sioi'khoIm.  1807),  xxii,  »S;  Nohdsk- 
SVaN.  MaelardroUnirtaru  i  Storkholni,  IS'.Hi);  aok«n  am  Slorthntm 
Vlitoekku>\m,  19011;  Slalutt*k  Artbnk  far  StodcluMmu  HUuUr  ISOS 

V»  (N««  Yorit,  A  Mifali.  l*ll>.  Q.  AsumUT. 


Albkrt.  neo^hohurtic  j^ukMnpher  and 
theologian,  b.  at  M6hi«ii|  oearFrcuchtlingeDjn  Middle 
Ftwioonia.  Bavaria,  15  March^  1823;  d.  at  feSehstidt, 

IT)  Xuvemher.  1895,  He  reo'ived  his  rlitKsieiil  educa- 
tion at  the  yi/tiutasiuiti  ;it  I'jrhstjtdt ,  studied  pliilosophy 
and  theolony  at  the  ejiiseopat  lyeeuni  in  the  sjime  eity 
{1843-4^1.  unil  wiw  or(laine<l  priest  22  April, 
His  first  i)osii  II  >ii  -  that  of  curate  at  the  pilgrimage 
church  at  WerutiuiK  In  lie  wtw  made  in!»tnietor 
of  philosophy  at  ijie  ei)iseoi)al  lyeeuni  at  Eiehstadt, 
and  two  vcars  later  woa  appointed  profeemr  of  theo- 
retical philoflophy  in  the  same  institution.  He  received 
the  Degree  of  doctor  of  PhiloBophy  (1855)  from  the 
University  of  Wllrzburg;  and  was  tRUMfemd  (18S7)  to 


the  theological  section  of  the  lyceum  as  proiof«or  of 
cxefesis  and  H^wew.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  he  ac- 
oeptedn  e«A  u  prafesaor  of  idaUoaophjr  at  the  aoadem^ 
«f  MQntter  in  WestphalUi.  The  dwai^raeable  diin- 

aiontt  and  diacord  which  arose  in  this  institution  at  the 
tinie  of  the  Vatican  Council  le<l  Stockl,  in  the  summer 
of  1871,  to  resign  his  profi-ssorsliip  anil  return  to  the 
Diocese  of  Ei<'hsUidt  at>  parLnh  pri(;i>l  at  <Jiuipc'rL»- 
hau-sen.  On  7  March,  1872,  he  was  installed  as  a 
cathedral  canon  at  Kichstadt.  At  the  same  time  he 
again  became  professor  of  practical  philosophy,  philos- 
ophy of  religion,  and  pedagogy  in  tne  lyceum.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Ialx»ur8  as  a  scholar  Stockl  also  took  an 
active  part  in  political  life.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was 
a  inemoer  of  tne  lower  house  of  the  Reichstag.  Dur- 
ing the  many  years  of  his  life  spent  in  teaching,  Stfickl 
wrote  a  large  number  of  text-books  covering  the  entire 
field  of  phuoeoidw  whinh  had  n  hues  circiunliion  not 
only  Ui  Gennany  but  dSao  in  othor  eotmtriea.  indiiding 
the  United  States  of  Ameriea.  As  one  oi  ita  most 
distin^ishod  representatives,  he  had  an  important 
share  in  the  revival  of  Tliornistic  philosophy.  Both  as 
teacher  and  as  author  he  wjls  noted  lor  simplicity, 
logical  acutiien,  and  lucidity. 

Among  liis  numerous  writings  the  follow  ing  bhould 
be  nientiontKl  ixarticularly ;  '  l.iturgii'  und  dogma- 
tische  Bedeutung  iler  alttf^stainentlichen  ( )pfer  "  (Rat- 
isbon.  1848);  "  Die  speculative  I.ehre  vom  Menschen 
und  ihre  Geschichte^'  (Wlirzburg,  2  wis.,  1858-59); 
"  Die  I.«hre  der  vomicanischen  Kirchenviiter  von  der 
gdttUohen  Trinitfit"  (Eichstiidt,  18<il,  in  the  "Pro- 
gramm"  ot  liio  lyceum);  "Das  Opfcr  nach  seinem 
WeMB  und  nach  seiner  Oeechichto"  <Mauu,  1861); 
**(keehiehtederPhilosO|d»ede»MittdalterB''  (Svob., 
Mahu,  18r>4-66) :  "  LehibuehderPhlloso|>hie"  (^fainE, 
1»68:  7tli  ed.,  -i  vols.,  1892;  8th  ed.,  revised  by  0. 
\Vohlnnitli,  l!i<).'»-  :  "  I>ehrbiich  der  (Jeschichte  der 
Pbilosophu  '  -Mamz,  1870;  .3rd  ed.,  2  vob?.,  1888; 
tr.  "Handbook  of  the  Historj*  of  I'hilosophv",  hv  T. 
A.  Finlay.  S.J. .  Dublin,  1H87);  "Dip  InfHlliiiiliiai  dcs 
Oberhauptcs  di-r  Kirehe  und  die  Zusf irtunungsadrcs- 
sen  an  Ih  rrii  \(]n  l>t)llinger"  (MiinBter,  1H70;  2ij(1  c<i., 
1870);  '•Cnindntw  der  Arsthetik"  (Mainz,  1871;  Hrd 
ed.,  1880.  under  the  title,  "L<>lirbueh  iler  Aesthotik"); 
"drundriw  der  Religionsphilosophie"  (Mainz,  1872; 
2nd  ed.,  1878);  "Lefarbuch  der  P&dagogik"  (Main», 


1873;  2nd  ed.,  1880);  "Lehrbuch  der  Geachichte  dsT 
PAdaipcik"  (Mains,  1876);  "Der  Matehalismua c»- 
prftft  m  seinen  LehrsAtaeo  und  deren  GonsetiuetUMn" 
(Mains,  1877);  "Om  Quistenthum  und  die  grotssen 
Fragen  der  Oegemvart  anf  dem  Gcbicte  dea  geist  ijn>n. 
sittUchen  und  soeialen  Iyehen.«.  .Ajxiloget isch-jihi- 
losophische  und  MH'iaii)olitisehe  Studien"  i,:'!  vols., 
Mainz,  1879-8t)  i ;  "  t';eMehicht<>  der  neueren  l'hiloso[)tiie 
von  Hnm  und  Ciurttaiuji  bis  zur  trtq^eiiwarl "  (2  \  ols., 
Main/.,  lS,s;jj ;  '  Das  Christenthum  und  die  modcrneti 
Irrthunier.  Apologetisch-philoHophische  Mtdila- 
tiotien  "  (Mainz,  1886);  ' ( le.schirhte  dej  christlichen 
PhilobophiezurZeitder  Kirchenvater"  (Mainz,  1891); 
"GrundzQge  der  Philorophie"  (Maini,  1892;  2nd  ed., 
edited  by  Ehrenf ried,  1910);"  Grundrias  der  Gesch  ich  te 
der  Philosophic"  (Mainz,  1894);  "  Lehrbuch  der 
Apok«etalc"  (2pte.,  Mainz,  1895).  Stockl oontributed 
numeroaspopen  on  apologet  ic,  philosophicA-historieal, 
and  pedagogical  subjects  to  the  periodioil  pre.'is.  espe- 
cially to  "  Der  Katholik  ".  He  also  wrote  a  larRe  num- 
ber of  :u  fi'  1-s  for  the  seeon  1  ( ditifin  of  tlie  ■Kirehcn- 
lexikoii '  ,  iiud  several  of  the  longer  articles  for  the 
" Stiialslexikon  der  Gorres-Ciesellschaft ". 
(PbmsciJ,  Dr.  Afbtrt  SiMtl.  DomJmpiltilor  tmd  Lvctalpnft 
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Friedrich  Laucuert. 


Stoddard,  Cbahlbs  Warren,  American  author, 
b.  7  AugtiBt,  1843,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  d.  23  April, 
1900,  atMonterey,  California.  He  was  descended  in  a 
direct  Une  from  Anthony  Stodihid  of  England,  who 
settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1639.  While  he  was  still 
a  ehiM  his  parents  moved  to  New  York  City,  where 
they  livefl  till  IS.".',  when  they  migrated  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  In  1857  he  retumetl  alone  to  New 
York,  lived  with  bis  griini [parents  for  two  years,  and 
then  rejoined  his  family  in  San  Francisco.  In  a  ■.li()rt 
time  he  began  writing  verses,  which  he  sent  anony- 
mously a  lnc.nl  newspaper.  Tliey  met  wjih  gnat 
gucci-ss  .and  were  later  puhlished  witli  the  niiMjest 
title  "Poems  by  Charles  Warren  Suiddard''.  Fcior 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  plans  for  a  college 
education.  He  tried  the  stage,  but  soon  realized  that 
such  a  life  was  not  his  calling.  In  1864  he  visited  tlie 
South  Sea  Islands  and  from  there  wrote  his  "Idvls" 
— letters  which  he  sent  to  a  friend  who  had  tKem 
published  in  book  form.  "They  are, "  aa  Mr.  HowvUs 
says,  "the  lightest,  sweetest,  wiklest,  frealraBt  thinga 
that  were  ever  nvTitten  about  the  life  <rf  that  summer 
ocean."  He  made  foiur  other  trips  to  the  Soath.  Sea 
Ishinds,  an<i  gave  his  impressions  in  "Lazy  Letters 
from  1.0W  Latitudes"  and  "The  Island  of  Tranciuii 
Delights".  S<>v<>ral  tiine.'i  he  visited  Molokai,  and 
became  well  ac()uainH'd  with  Father  Damien,  the 
Apostle  to  tlie  ],(  pers,  an<l  wrot«  his  interesting  little 
book,  "Tlie  lepers  of  .Molokai".  which,  with  Steven- 
son's famous  letter,  did  much  to  establish  Father 
J>amien's  true  position  in  public  esKs-m.  In  1867, 
soon  aft-er  his  first  visit  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  he 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  he 
hail  a  moat  tender  devotion.  The  story  of  his  con- 
version he  has  told  in  a  small  book  inteteaiingly 
written:  "A  Troubled  Heart  and  How  it  was  Gom- 
fortc<l".  Of  thi.'!book  he  has  said:  "Here  you  have 
my  inner  life  all  laid  bare."  To  this  change  in  his  reli- 
gious belief  are  due  in  great  mea-sure  those  genial  opti- 
mistic qualities  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

In  1S73  he  started  on  .a  long  four  :ts  si)ecial  corre- 
spondent of  the  "San  Francisco  Chronicle'*.  His 
ci)nmu.s,sion  was  a  roving  one,  \vilht)Ut  r^^st  net  inns  of 
iujy  kind.  He  was  absent  for  five  yearn,  during  w  hich 
he  traveUed  over  Europe  and  went  as  far  e.-vst  .■ui 
Palestine  and  Egypt.  He  sent  considerable  matter 
to  his  newspaper,  much  of  which  was  never  reprinted, 
though  some  of  it  was  anumg  bis  best  work.  In  1885, 
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having  decided  to  aettte  down,  lie  aoeepted  the  chair 
of  Eoglidk  Iheraton  in  the  Umvenity  of  Notn 
Indiana;  but  owing  to  ilMiealth  he  ■oon  rai|(ued. 
Haeaame  naaon  caused  him  to  resign  a  cormtjwndinK 
pmition  which  he  held  in  the  C:^tholic  Univeraity, 
\V;ishiiiKt(m.  D.  C.  fmiii  1SS9  to  \m2.  In  a  short 
time  ho  mc>vf<l  to  Canihriiljir,  Mitss,,  iiitt'ii(ii[i>j  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  t<i  lit<T!iry  work.  A  s<'ri(iuH 
und  ulmost  fatal  illness  interfemi  with  his  plans,  vet 
he  was  not  idle.  Hi'  put  forth  his  "  Kxit.s  and  fen- 
tnuices'',  a  book  of  t-Nsjivs  und  tiketches  which  he 
ealled  his  favourite  work,  probably  bec&wie  it  told  of 
his  intimate  friend  Stevenson  and  of  others  among  hia 
host  of  literary  acquuintanceti.  At  this  time  he  also 
wrote  his  only  novel,  "For  the  Pleasure  of  His  Com- 
pany", of  which  he  said,  "Here  you  have  my  Con- 
fcenons."  So  etrictly  biographical  are  most  of  his 
writingit  that  Stoddanl  hoped  by  supplying  a  few 
miflsinR  links  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  out  the 
whole  «tor>'  of  his  life.  In  19M  he  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia ami  M'tllr><l  in  Mortcn-y  with  a  hoy^c  of  reeover- 
ioK  hLs  hcahh.  He  linmT<'<i  on  till  i;)09,  whei!  he 
died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  To  suiMTfu  ial  ol)s<  rv( ts 
he  W!vs  a  man  of  rontradicliitUM  Hi-  w;us  issciitudly 
Bohi-inian,  tiiit  of  tlic  liijtlicr  ty]><-,  a  ni.an  wlio  cuiild 
not  resist  tlif  call  of  the  fiir-away  land,  hi.n  home,  as 
he  him.s«.'lf  said,  Immhh  always  under  his  hat.  And  yet 
he  was  u  mystic  and  a  reclu.se  even  in  his  travels. 
"Inui«:inativc  and  imprcflKionablc ".  two  epitheta 
which  he  applied  to  his  South  Sea  friends,  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  Stoddard  himself. 

That'  charm  of  his  traita  which  may  be  de- 
aeribed  ag"awee(iie— ,pencefnlnHH,tenidemeaB,gePtle- 
neas"  he  imparted  to  his  writings.  Noted  Ekigliah 
authors  have  given  the  highest  nraise  to  some 
of  his  work,  and  have  taken  to  t;i.sk  the  American 
public  for  their  lack  of  appreciation  of  him.  Ik-sidca 
the  books  alreatiy  mentioned  he  wrote:  "Summer 
Cruisinn  in  the  S)ufh  Seas"  (1S74*;  "Marshallah. 
a  Flikjhl  into  EKyjit"  (IHS.j);  "A  Trip  to  Hawaii'' 
(IVS,-));  "In  the  Footprints  nf  tlic  I'lulri-s"'  (18"J2j; 
'•Hawaiian  Life"  (lS94i;  "The  Won<lcr  Worker  of 
Patiua"  ilH96j;  "A  Cruise  under  the  Crescent" 
(189Ki;  "C>>'er  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Ahiska" 
(1H»9);  "Father  Damien,  a  Sketch"  (HKjii);  "With 
Staff  and  Scrip"  (1904);  "Hither  and  Yon  ';  "The 
C^nfeflsions  of  a  Reformed  Pbet"  (1907);  "The 
Dream  Lady"  (1907). 

Jawh  is  tVifiirm*  Ckmk*  atrim  (1909):  Sal.  Mat.  (.\iik., 
VnniAmUmritihm.  WU\lOmimHiMofxMu  (Jan..  June,  1909). 

M.  J.  Flaherty. 

Stolet  and  Stole  Philosophy.— The  Stoic  .School 

wtis  fc)unde<l  in  .T22  b.  c.  by  Zeno  of  Ciltium  and 
existed  till  the  cltwing  of  the  .Athenian  schools 
(.\.  I).  -I'iO;.  (It  took  its  name  from  the  Sroi  i-otxiXjj, 
the  ()ainled  hall  or  colonnade  in  which  the  lectures 
were  held.)  Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  (I  j  Aucirnt  Stoicutm;  (2)  MvUle  Stoicism; 
i'.ii  .Vcir  Sloin.-'m.  (1)  AucirnI  Stoirvan  {■i.l^-^OJ,). — 
Zeno  of  Citinitn  (b.  3(i6;  d.  in  JsOi  wiis  the  ditteiple  of 
Crates  the  Cynic  and  the  .\<  ail( mn  ums  SiiljKj,  Xeno- 
crates.  and  I'olemon.  After  his  death  (2t)4),  Clean- 
thes  of  Assium  (b.  331;  d.  232)  became  bead  of  the 
School;  ChnwipiMis  of  Soli  (b.  280)  succeeded  and  waa 
■eholaidi  tul  aCM.  Theae  pbiloaopherB,  all  of  Orien- 
tal ori^,  lived  at  Athens,  where  Zeno  played  a  part 
fai  polities  and  were  in  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  their  day.  The  Stoic  doctrine,  of  which 
Zeno  lai<l  the  found.alions,  wa.-)  develojxHl  by  ("hry- 
sippiu*  in  7(l."(  treati.ses,  of  which  only  .sonu'  fragiiients 
have  bfM-n  pre:terve<l.  In  addition  to  the  principles 
ftcet  pted  by  all  the  thinkers  of  their  a>ce  (the  percep- 
tion of  the  true,  if  it  exist,  can  only  be  immc<liate; 
Isxliefl  alone  exi.st ;  the  wis*'  man  is  s^'If-sufTicient ;  the 
(K>litic4il  constitution  is  indifferent),  derived  from  the 
Sophists  and  the  Cynics,  they  base  the  entin*  mor.il 
attitude  of  the  wise  man  (conformity  to  oneself  and 
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nature,  indifferenee  to  extenial  thini^B  on  a  compre- 
hensive concept  of  nature,  in  part  derived  from  Hera- 
elitus,  but  inspired  by  an  entirely  new  spirit.  It  is 
a  belief  in  a  univermi  nature  which  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Fate  infallibly  regulating  the  course  of 
events  (>i/ia/>ju^w},  li»/i>si\  Zeus,  or  proviihiire,  the 
external  principle  of  finality  adapting  all  other  things 
to  the  ne^tls  of  rational  beings;  the  law  deiemiining 
the  natural  ndes  that  poveni  the  s<iciety  of  men  ana 
of  th<'  K'sl-*:  't'c  artistic  fire,  the  expression  of  the 
active  force  which  pro<luced  the  world,  one,  perfect, 
and  complete  from  the  beginning,  with  which  it  will 
be  reunited  through  the  univerBal  conflagration,  fol- 
lowing a  regular  and  ever  recurring  cycle.  The  popu- 
lar gods  are  different  forms  of  this  force,  deaoioad 
allegoricaUy  in  the  myths.  This  view  or  nature  ia 
the  Daaia  «  the  offJiiaama  of  the  Stoic  moral  system: 
confidence  in  the  inatmetive  faculties,  which,  in  the 
abaenoe  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  ought  to 
guide  man's  actions;  and  again,  the  infallible  wis- 
dom of  the  sage,  which  Chrvsippus  tries  to  establish 
by  meiuis  of  a  dialectic  deriveil  from  Aristotle  and  the 
Cynic-i  Hut  ttiis  optimism  recpiires  them  to  solve 
the  fnllowiii^r  priitileins:  the  origin  of  the  pa.s8ion.s  and 
the  \ii(_s;  tin-  coinihat ion  of  fate  an<l  liberty;  the 
origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  On  the  latit  two  subjects 
they  i)ropounded  all  the  arguments,  that  wen  ad- 
vanced later  up  to  the  time  of  Leibnis. 

(2)  MitUUe  Stoiciim  (second and Jhrat  centitries  b.  c). 
— Stoiciam  during  this  period  was  no  longer  a  Greek 
School;  it  haa  ]>enet  rated  into  the  Roman  world,  and 
became,  under  the  infltienoe  of  Scipio'a  Iriendt  Phna- 
tiua  (185-112),  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  of  Puidoiiiaa 
(ISSHUn.  who  tranaferred  the  School  to  Rhodea,  the 
auari-onfeial  philosophy  of  Roman  imperialism.  Its 
<loctrines  were  considerably  modifietl,  becoming  !es.s 
dogmatic  in  con.sefinence  of  the  critici.sni  of  the  new 
Academician,  ("arncailes  (21f>-r_"t  i ,  In  .Sioic  tiio- 
ralily  I'ana'tiusclevelojis  the  idea  of  hunianity.  I'osi- 
doniiis  is  at  once  a  .savant,  historian,  gif>grapher, 
mathematician,  a.stronomer,  and  a  mystic  who,  com- 
mentiiiK  on  Plato's  works,  revives  his  thiBOlrifla  OH  the 
naiiire  and  destiny  of  the  bouI. 

(it  I  Xnr  Stoirinm  (to  A.  D.429). — ^The  newStoteiam 
is  more  ethical  and  didactic.  Science  ia  no  longer 
the  kaonriedfO  of  nature,  but  a  kind  of  tbeotogical 
summa  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  Very 
little  haa  been  preserved  of  the  short  popular  treatises 
and  dlaeounw,  wbaieini  with  a  vivki  atyle  introduced 
under  the  influenee  of  tin  Cynie  diatribe,  the  philoao- 
pher  endeavoured  to  render  hia  ethi^  pnnciplea 
]iractical.  The  letters  of  Seneca  (2-68)  to  LuciUtis, 
the  conversations  of  Miisonius  (time  of  Ncroi,  and  of 
Kpictetus  lage  of  Domitian),  the  fragments  of  Hiero- 
cles  (lime  of  Hadrian),  the  memoirs  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  (d.  lS()i.  give  but  an  incomplete  iilea.  Stoicism, 
which  gra<hially  ili>ap]H';iritl  a.-^  the  ollicial  School, 
was  the  ni(»t  imjxirtant  of  the  Hellenic  elemiiits  in 
(he  semi-orietital  religions  of  vanishing  pjiganism. 

ZcLUUi,  PhU.  d.  OrieeAen,  IIL  pU  i,  tr.  Stoit*  by  Riccau. 
(London,  1802);  Draorr.  INt  AUk  dtr  Stoa  CBeiHa.  IMT): 

HnowN.  Slaiet  and  .taint*  (New  York,  199.')) :  LsoiVARD  AUTOH. 

Slnii-  rtnrj  ChriKti'in  i  I.on<liin.  IfKlfi) :  Ahsim,  Sl'iir'>rum  rftrrxim 

jrinfmr<i!,t  I  I'HI.l.   IIHI.'>);  li^kK.   /-*.  i.»  (.^.jn  u  r«.'ir;wur 

(leu,  iHlUn  BuNHiirrEK.  Hpiklef  u.  dit  Stoa  ir>tult|tan,  1890) ; 
ami*,  Pvtlahgi*  dtr  Sloa  (fWriin.  1886);  Idkm.  Di*  Srhmut^ 
MMMMtiwtto' aioa  (BcrUn.  1888) :  Bxaam,  Oi*SlM  (Leip«ig,  1«W>: 

Baiuia.  CAr*it>fM  (Fiwk.  iMO).      ^ma  Bxtaom. 

Stolberg,  Frikdrich  T-f:opold,  Cot  nt  zu,  b.  at 

Rrammstedt  in  Holstein  (then  a  i)art  of  Denmark),  7 
November,  17.')0;  d.  at  Sondermiihlen  near  Osnabriick, 
.")  December,  ISH).  He  belonged  to  the  yininger 
branch  of  the  .Siolberg  family  and  w:us  the  son  of  a 
Danish  magistrate  and  owner  of  a  manorial  estate. 
A  few  years  after  his  birth  the  family  move<l  to  Cojien- 
hagen  and  .s<k)ii  forminl  friendships  with  distinguished 
literary  men,  esjH-cially  Klopstock.  Klopetock  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and  the  fundamental 
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prindplflB  wfaieh  he  heldt  devoUm  to  God  and  ooan- 
tiy,  made  a  deep  impwiMion  on  the  young  StolbeK. 
StolberR'B  relifpooB  ideas,  it  mfut  be  •dmowledged, 

remained  at  firet  Bomewnat  mwty  and  confuaed^  as 
h\B  piircnts  held  to  an  eclectic  form  of  Christianity  and 
road  for  their  own  (Hlifirution  the  most  hctorogenoous 
authors,  as  AuKustine  and  Lullicr,  F<?nclon  and  Saurin, 
Zinxendurf  siiui  Young,  'logithcr  with  his  brother 
Christian,  Fritiirich  I^jx)ld  went  to  the  I'liivi-rfity 
of  Halle  m  1770,  in  order  to  study  law.  Hi^i  other 
studies  embraced  the  claoiics  and  various  hintoncid 
courses.  Two  years  later  the  two  brothers  went  to 
Gottingen,  where  they  joined  the  httle  company  called 
the  "Hainbund".  a  society  of  young  men  who  had 
high  aepiratione  lor  the  freedom  of  toe  oountiy,  and 
who  cultivated  German  poet  r>-.  Some  of  the  pMtiy 
bj  the  memben  of  the  "Bund",  has  a  pemianwt 
vahie.  However,  beridee  BOrgcr,  Holty,  and  VoM,  of 
all  the  members  of  the  "  Bund"  only  Stolber^  has,  in 
reality,  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  name  contmuea  to 
live  less  on  account  of  hia  literary  productiona  than 
because  of  his  conversion  to  CatholitiMtn. 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  university  Stol- 
berg  m.ide  a  journey  in  Switzerland  with  (loethe  and 
Count  von  Maugwitz  in  1775.  Here.  iM-sides  meeting 
other  distinguished  persons,  he  bet^aine  acquainted 
with  Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  a  h>wting  friend- 
ship In  1777  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Prim  e-Hishop  of  Liibeck,  and  was  for  a  while  the 
bishop's  envoy  at  the  Danish  Court.  Somewhat  later, 
in  1781,  he  waa  chief  administrator  at  Eutin  and  in 
1785  mafbtimte  at  NemnbuK  in  the  Duchy 
burg.  Four  yearn  after  this  m  was  the  Danidi  am- 
bassador at  Berlin.  In  1791  he  waa  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  eeeleMastical  admmistration  of 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Ltibeck,  and  in  1797  he  w.is  sent 
as  nmba.*<sador  to  Russia.  On  1  .June,  IStX).  he  joine<l 
the  ("iitholir  C'hurch  in  the  private  chajwl  of  the  Prin- 
ces-s  (laUitzin  at  OsnabrUck,  atui  on  22  ,\(igii.st  \h'  re- 
signed his  various  positions.  ,\fter  this  he  livfnl  first 
at  Miinstor  in  Westphalia,  then  from  IKl'i  at  Tuten- 
hausen  near  l$ielefel<l,  and  finally  from  1S16  at  Sonder- 
milhlc  near  OsnabrUck.  where  he  died  after  a  short 
Olness.  He  waa  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Ktockkem- 
pen.  Stolbers  was  twioe  married.  His  first  wife, 
Agnes  von  >Vitzleben,  died  on  11  November,  1788^ 
after  six  years  of  happy  manned  life,  leaving  two  aona 
and  two  dau^ters.  Two  yaara  later  StoVBefg  mar- 
ried Countess  Sophie  von  Redem.  After  their  mar- 
riage he  and  his  wife  took  a  long  Journey  through 
Germany,  Switierland,  and  Italy.  This  tour  wa*  of 
great  importance  for  his  religious  development,  as  he 
then  mftdo  the  acquaintance  of  the  devout  Catholic 
Kreiherr  von  Droste-VLschering,  as  well  iis  of  Droste- 
Viflchering's  resident  tutor,  the  disliiiguLshed  theolo- 
gian Katerkainp.  By  hi.s  second  marriage  Stolberg 
had  a  large  fatnily,  and  all,  with  the  cxce])tion  of  the 
oldest  daughter,  followed  the  father's  example  and 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  in  ISOl.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Agnes,  was  Ix-trothed  to  the  Lutheran 
Count  Ferdinand  of  Stolber^-Wemignode,  but  her 
ion  in  1854  became  a^Cathohc.  Four  sons  and  two 
aonann-law  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  France 
hi  1814;  one  of  these  sons  waa  kiUedat  L^y  (1816). 

Stotbeii'B  dianp  of  veUgiui  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. Many  of  us  numerous  friends  deserted  Mid 
some  abused  him,  such  as  Gleim,  Jacobi,  and  othera, 
or  attacked  h  im  with  bitter  hatred  as  \  oss  in  his 

Jamphlet  "Wie  ward  Fritz  .StollK-rg  ein  I'Tifnier?" 
[e  was  charged,  and  this  charge  is  even  now  re|)eat«'d, 
with  havifig  been  a  Catholic  for  years  befon'  he  piib- 
lii-ly  Irft  the  I'roti-Htaiil  Church.  Men  w  1k>  judj^ed  of 
the  (acts  as  they  were,  .is  I'reiherr  von  Sl<  in.  Cioethe, 
and  especially  Lavater,  looked  on  his  conversion  in  a 
kindly  apirit  and  imputed  no  ignoble  motives  to  him. 


They  were  entirdy  justiiieil  in  so  doing,  for  even  after 
hia  eonvenion  and  notwithstanding  hia 


genome 


piety  Stolberg  was  never  able  to  rid  himself  altogether 
of  the  avnereliam  of  the  paternal  home.  Bothindaya 
of  gooa  and  ill  health  be  sought  edifieatkm,  after  ma 
conversion  as  before,  from  Fhiteatant  hymns  and  ser- 
mons. Even  when  dying,  besides  the  prayers  and 
hymns  of  the  Church,  he  had  read  aloud  to  hun  Kloi>- 
stoek's  jxjcnis  and  j)a.ss;iges  from  thi'  writings  of  the 
"  NN  aiuLsbecker  lioten  ",  the  well-known  freemason, 
ClaudiuH.  He  \v:us  also  a  warm  friend  of  the  later 
Hisliop  .Sailer.  Saili  rV  orthoiloxy  wjts  iioubte<i  in 
his  ovs-n  day,  but  without  reason ;  whatever  bet  houglil 
of  his  peculiar  mvsticism,  he  was  a  strong  believer 
in  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and  a  defender  of  tfa« 
Chureh  against  State  cncrosMunents. 

As  regards  Stolberg's  literary  works,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quantity  exceeded  the  quality.  They 
may  be  divided  thua:  translations,  as  "Homer"  (177^ 
«I1ato"  (1796);  "iSMiyhis"  (1802);  poetrv,  aa 
"BalUids"  (1779),  "Iambics"  (1784),  "Pla%-8"  (1787); 
"Travels"  (1791);  novels,  as  "The  Island"  (1788). 
After  his  ("onverHion  he  devoted  hinL-i^  lf  chiefly  to  the 
preparation  of  a  "Geschichte  der  Heliglun  Jessu 
Christi"  (l.S06~),  wliich  is  maikid  li\  a  warmth 
of  tone,  although  not  without  rnor>  ui  iir>  igai  ion. 
He  also  wrol<'  a  liistorv  of  Ah'red  tin-  (ileal  ;lsll5); 
a  life  of  St.  \  incent  de  I'aul;  translated  paiasages  from 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  and  also  wrote  medita- 
twns  on  the  Holv  Scriinures,  which,  however,  together 
with  the  "Biichlein  der  Liebe",  and  the  polemical 
pamphlet  "Kunse  Abfertigung  d»<  langen  Schmah- 
schnfta  dee  Uofrats  Voss  ',  did  not  appear  until 
after  his  death.  At  first  Stolberg'anuiae  waa  entirely 
hifloeneed  by  the  tdeaa  of  Klopsloek.  However,  the 
poet  soon  abandoned  the  antique  poetic  measures  and 
successfully  adopted  German  rhyme.  Most  of  his 
poetrj'  is  now  out  of  date  and  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
of  his  "Lie<ler"  are  known  to  the  jiresent  generation. 
In  his  own  day  his  translations  from  the  el;t.s.Hic.s  were 
considore*!  well  done.  .\t  timex  crtMiulify  and  lark 
of  critical  di.scernment  mar  liis  description.^  of  travel 
and  historical  writings.  Probably  his  best  work  is 
contained  in  his  devotional  writings,  but  even  these 
are  not  entirely  satisfactoiy,  eq>c«iaUy  the  transla- 
tion  of  the  numcfons  passagns  from  the  BiUe,  iriiiob 
at  times  are  not  very  correct. 

See  the  lilntTjrii-a  of  Gernuui  litcruturr,  ixith  Oir  rorlier  hiatoriiS 
ami  th»  mora  modorn  ohm;  of  itie  modern  ones,  in  DarticulM'  tte 
WOlia  of  &ian>  sad  BAWnia;  of  ttie  e«rli«r  hiatonca:  Mensbi. 
DtHbdU  XKdUmf,  HI  (Stuttitart,  1S24).  irSaqq.:  BaCHU  a*»tk. 
der  katk.  Lit.  DnJtehlantU  torn  XVI I.  Jnhrhuniirrl  hi'  twdfi/n- 
tnri  ilx-ipiig.  IH.Vli,  73  128.  t)f  other  wiirLt:  Mtsiru  Xrutrt 
Gtuhirhlt  <Ur  DnUnehen,  XII,  pt.  II  (BreaUu.  1848),  49;  Mbsob, 
Friedrieh  Leopold  ton  .Sto{btnru.MUMZaapillMM»tfv«te..Qaitka, 
ine'i);  Hrnne*  Slolbfra  in  den  IcWmi  JaArstlbiltn  nimm  LAtm* 
^Mains,  l.ST.') ;  locu,  Au»  Frintrich  LtopMton  Stotbrry'n  JuQmd- 
jahrm  (Frankfort,  IH7r>l;  jANtxi  N,  Fntdtriek  L.  Graf  tu  Stflhrrg 
(Freiburs.  1870-77);  HuLunaaAVM,  Pr.  L.  Graf  xh  Stolbm  u. 
jr.  ir.  K«w  (MOMtar.  tSSi);  lam,  AfW«  rr.  U  Onim  au&mt 
M-dtrStbulgmm  J.  H.  Vam  (MlBBtar,  lMl);Bae8»nuu  Cmi- 
mHMUUtr,  I  (BmWmo.  USS).  l-4t. 

TwB  WtmrAmr. 

Joseph,  son  of  the  t>uet  Friedrieh  Leopold,  b. 
12  August,  1804;  d.  5  April,  1859.  In  1849  he 
president  of  the  general  aasombly  of  CathoUc , 
tiona  held  at  Katiabon  CHi  Oeiober).  At  this 
gresB  the  St.  Bonifaoe  Assoshitaon  was  founded,  and 
Stolberg  was  oloctod  its  first  president.  In  the  win- 
ter of  lft49-.')0  he  made  a  laborious  journey  to  all  the 
episcopal  s<^s  of  (lermany,  and  until  his  death  was 
constantly  active  in  the  interest-s  of  tlie  a^jciation. 
Since  l'.X)4  his  son  Ilemuinn  (b.  at  Westheim  in 
\VeHt))halia,  2S  I'ehniary,  1S,">-1)  h.as  been  president  of 
the  St.  Boniface  Assoi'iation. 

K.\TH.\HiNA,  sister  of  Friwlrich  Ixxipold,  b.  at 
Bramste<lt,  r,  December,  1751;  d.  at  Peterswaldau, 
22  Feljniary,  1832.  Gifted  with  a  highly  poetical  na- 
ture, slie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women  of  her 
age.  As  she  was  moat  devotedly  attached  to  her 
brother  and  lived  with  him  after  the  dsathof  his  wife^ 
his  Gonvecaaon  aroused  in  her  an  mtense  stivgi^  bft> 
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tween  her  love  for  him  and  hor  Evangelicul  bi-lk-f. 
In  1S02  she  also  joined  the  Catholic  Church:  how- 
ever, new  nientjil  slru(ja<les  followed,  and  hnally  she 
Setume<l  to  Protestantism. 

CoCteucW  gaualaguthv  Uo/luUtnder,  a.  v.;  AUgme.  dtuitciu 

Ktmiin  LttmxB. 

Stole,  a  liturgical  vestment  composed  of  a  strip 
of  material  from  two  to  four.  inchM  wide  and  about 
eighty  inches  long.  It  has  eithtr  »  uniform  width 
thntuhout,  or  is  someirlutt  aanoirar  towards  the 
middK  widei^  at  «Im  «D<li  in  the  shiqw  of  » 

  trapMium  •» 

tpaoe.  A  matt 
cross  is  gpnerally 
Be  wed  or  cni- 
broidered  on  the 
stole  at  both 
ends  and  in  the 
middle;  the  cross, 
however,  is  pre- 
Bcribwl  only  for 
the  middle,  where 
the  priest  kiaaes 
the  stole  before 
putting  it  on. 
There  are  no 
express  precepts 
oonceming  the 
material  of  the 
stole,  but  silk,  or 
at  lodst  a  half- 
silk  fabric,  is 
most  iipnropri- 
fite.  ^Stoics  for 
fe-stivals  urc  fivn- 
erally  orna- 
mented with 
embroidery,  es- 
pecially what  are 
called  "  vesper 
stoles". 

Pmesbnt  Ubb. 
—The  stole  is 
worn  only  by 
deacons,  priesta, 
and  bishops.  For 
deacons  and 
priest .s  it  is  the 
8]y«cifir  mark  of 
ollice,  being  the 
badge  of  the 
diaconal  and 
priestly  orders. 
The  wioogfol  use  of  the  atole  by  subdeacons, 
therefore^  trould  imply  the  uauiipation  of  a  '  ' 
order,  and  wouM  oomtitute  an  irregularity, 
eons  wear  the  stole  like  a  sash,  the  vestment 
resting  on  the  left  shoulder  and  thence  pawdng 
acn)Srt  the  brea-nt  and  back  to  the  ripht  nide. 
The  !<tole  of  the  priest  extends  from  the  bax  k  of  the 
neck  .•lcr(l^«  tlie  shoulders  t«  the  breiusi,  where  the  two 
halv«-s  either  crn^s  e.ich  other  or  fail  down  Btrai}?ht 
according  as  the  stole  is  worn  over  the  alb  or  the 
surplice.  The  .stole  i.s  worn  by  a  bishop  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  priest,  except  tnat  it  is  never  crossed 
on  the  breast,  as  a  bishop  wears  the  pectoral  cross. 
As  s  marie  of  order  the  stole  is  uited  in  a  s|)ccial 
ccrpmnny,  at  the  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests. 
At  the  ordination  of  deacons  the  bidiop  {daces  it  on 
the  left  shoulder  of  tbe  candidate^  aayiog:  "Reeetve 
fram  the  hand  of  God  the  whHe  garment  and  fuHU 
thy  duty,  for  God  is  mighty  enough  to  fpve  thee  His 
grace  in  rich  measure."  At  the  ordination  of  priests 
the  bishop  draws  the  part  of  the  stole  ilmt  nt^ts  at 
the  back  of  the  candidate's  neck  forward  over  the 
bicert  and  lay*  the  two  ends 


"Receive  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  for  His  yoke  is  sweet 
and  His  burden  is  linht."  The  .Sacre<i  ConKri^Riitirjii 
of  liitc«  hiLs  (jiveii  a  large  number  of  decislon.-s  euii- 
ceming  the  um'  of  the  stole.  A.s  a  K<'"*T:d  rule  it 
may  be  stated:  the  stole  is  only  unai,  iuul  must  be 
used,  at  a  function  peculiar  to  the  deacon,  priest,  and 
bishop,  a  function  that  presupposes  the  order  (e.  g., 
at  the  celebration  of  Mass,  wnen  the  Blessed  Saera- 
ment  is  touched,  when  the  sacraments  are  adminia> 
tered),  but  not  for  example,  in  processions  or  at 
Vespers.  The  wearing  of  the  stole  by  the  bishop  at 
Solonn  Veepcra  is  an  exosptioo:  its  use  by  a  priest 
while  pnaMHBf  depends  on  local  custom.  The 
stole  IB  not  a  apeeifie  mark  of  parochial  jurisdiction. 

The  use  of  the  stole  is  also  customary  in  the  Ori- 
ental rite«,  in  which,  sis  in  the  West,  it  Is  one  of  the 
chief  Uturgical  \estnients  (Gre<'k.  wfxipioy,  the  dea- 
con's stole,  and  iriTpax'^^i-io*,  the  prii>,sl's  stole:  .\r- 
menian,  wrar;  Syrian  and  Chuhiuie,  nrnm;  Coptic, 
hiitrunhil).  According  to  present  Oriental  custom 
the  .stole  is  a  strip  of  silk  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  ha\'ing  at  the  ui)per  end  a  hole  through  which 
the  head  is  inserted;  it  is  either  undivided  (l^fiian, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian  custom)  or  opens  don^n  the 
front  from  the  opening  for  the  head  ((irci  k  custom). 
Among  the  Chaldeaaa  (Nesloriana}  the  stole  of  the 

Eriest  resembles  that  omnI  in  the  West,  and  is, 
ke  this,  crossed  over  the  breast.  The  deaieon's 
stole  generally  hangs  down  straight  from  the  left 
shoulder  both  in  front  and  at  the  back,  but  in  certain 
rites  is  first  wound  like  a  s:ush  around  the  breast  and 
back.  .■Xmong  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans  the  sub- 
deacon  also  uses  the  stole,  but  he  first  twists  it  like 
a  SI  arf  around  the  neck,  the  ends  bcin^  then  lethaog 
from  the  left  shoiJder  in  front  and  Ix-hind. 

History. — We  possess  few  references  to  the  stole 
anterior  to  the  ninth  century.  In  the  Bast,  however, 
it  is  mentioned  very  early,  the  deacon's  stole  beinc 
frequently  referred  to  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  The  priest's  stole  is  not  uu  ntii  ned  in  the 
East  until  the  eikhth  century.  The  stole  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  West  in  ^  rixth  and  seventh  oen- 
tniiee  (Synod  of  fiiagm  503;  Fourdi  Gonndl  of 
Toledo,  633;  Galtican  explanation  of  the  Mass), 
but  then  as  a  thing  whicli  had  long  been  in  use. 
The  earliest  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  stole  at 
Rome  date  from  the  .second  half  of  the  eighth  centurv 
and  the  begiiuung  of  the  ninth.  Hut  m  the  nintli 
ecntiiry,  sulxleacoiis  and  acolyt<'s  still  wore  both  the 
plam  ta  and  the  stole,  although,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  deaeonti,  j)ricst8,  and  bishoj">s,  there  were  defi- 
nite limitations  to  their  use  of  the  latter  vestment. 
After  the  ninth  century  the  stole  is  very  frequently 
mentioned,  and  even  then  the  manner  of  its  use  was 
essentially  the  same  as  to-day.  In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  in  the  f^rankish  E^mpire  the  priests 
were  commanded  to  wear  the  stole  constantly  aa  a 
badge  of  thdr  ealUnb  omeially  when  on  a  journey. 
In  Spain  and  Gaul  m  uw  pre4!!kriovingian  period, 
the  deacons  wore  the  stoic  over  the  tunic  like  the 
Creeks;  in  Southern  Italy  this  practice  was  continued 
until  at  least  the  thirteenth  rentury;  at  Milan  the 
stole  is  still  worn  over  the  dalmatic.  Tlie  custom 
for  the  priesf.s  to  wear  the  st^ile  crossed  in  front  of 
the  breikst  at  Ma.sB  was  known  as  early  as  the  iSvnod 
of  Braga  (675),  but  did  not  lieeome  general  until  the 
late  Middle  Ages. 

Devbix>pmf.\t. — Very  little  is  known  eonceming 
the  nature  of  the  stole  in  the  pre-Carlovingian  period. 
Originally  it  was  probably  a  cloth  folded  into  the  form 
of  a  band,  and  gradually  developed  into  a  simple 
band.  Inthedeventhand  twdffheenturieathestote 
was  very  long,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
narrow.  It  was  oosbomary,  even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
turs-,  to  ornament  the  ends  with  fringe,  tassels,  or  little 
belis.  Towards  the  thirteenth  century  the  ends  came  to 
be  trapeiiumiduqied;  in  the  fourteenth  oentuiy  this 
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fhape  difmppeared,  and  until  the  sixteenth  contur>'  the 
(itolf  was  a  sitrip  of  material  of  uniform  width,  and  only 
omaiTiented  with  fringe  at  the  ends.  During  thecourae 
of  t  he  sixteenth  centurj'  it  began  tma  i  u  customary 
to  broaden  the  ends  of  fhenUjIe;  the  fiKlit<'«'iith  century 
pioduced  the  t^UiU-^.  in  which  the  ends  seemed  to 
gpread  out  into  huge  Hp:nie8;  the«c  also  called 
pocket  8tol(>8".  it  was  not  until  tlie  ttxteenth 
centur>'  that  it  became  cuatonunr  to  iriaeo  A  crofla 
in  the  centre  and  at  the  cmb  «  tlie  itole;  in  the 
Middle  Ages  this  practice  was  unusual. 

Onram.— Various  hypotheses  have  been  suggested 
oonGerniog  the  origin  of  ■  the  stole.  The  tMonr 
formerly  univenally  held,  but  quite  wrong,  that  K 
originated  in  the  ornamental  trimming  of  a  garment 
called  "stole",  which  in  the  course  of  time  disappeared 
leaNing  behind  only  this  trininiinti,  hius  been  iiban- 
doned.  The  theorj'  that  tni<-(Hl  the  .stole  to  the 
Jewish  pra>-ing  mantle  has  also  Iweii  jciveti  up,  .\t 
the  pretwnt  time  the  stole  is  either  tr!w<-<l  bark  to  ii 
liturgical  napkin,  which  deacons  are  said  to  have 
carried,  or  to  a  neckcloth  formerly  peculiar  to  priests, 
or  it  is  regardtnl  as  a  liturgicaf  badge  (intriKluced 
at  the  lat^-st  in  the  fourth  century)  which  first  came 
Into  us<>  in  the  Ejist,  and  then  in  the  West.  It 
was  also  brought,  as  it  would  seem,  to  Rome,  where 
'  it  was  not  at  first  adopted  as  a  bai^e  of  the  higher 
orden  of  the  clergy,  but  aa  a  distinctive  marie  of  the 
Roawn  clerKy  in  general.  The  jdving  of  the  stole 
to  the  eandidate  at  ordination  in  Rome  was  intended 
to  convey  a  double  symbolism;  finrt,  that  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  fletKA'  of  the  f?onian  Churrh  occumxl 
fie  Innidicliont  S.  Petri,  and  secondly  that  by 
ordination  the  candidate  entere<l  the  .Her\ic(>  of  St. 
Peter,  that  i.«  of  the  Roman  Clnirch.  If  was  also  cun- 
tonian,"  before  ttie  oniinalion  to  la\  fhi-  urariti  up^in 
the  Cmtfenitio  of  St.  Peter,  'l  inn  litiiri^i'  al  hiulge  was 
called  orarium  on  arctjunt  of  it.-<  Hiiinlunt  \-  to  the 
secular  both  in  shape  and  nuitorial,  and  in 

the  way  it  was  worn.  (For  further  details  as  to  the 
TariouB  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name, 
ef.  J.  Braun,  "Die  liturgische  Gewandung",  60B-20.) 
Tlw  name  "stole",  as  the  designation  of  the  orarium, 
»  of  Gallic  origin,  not  Roman.  As  early  as  the  ninth 
eentury  the  expresakHi  "stole"  piewHled  m  the 
Fknnlosh  Empire;  it  made  Ha  enteanoe  into  Italy 
about  the  tenth  century,  and  here  also  came  rapidly 
into  general  use.  From  the  thirteenth  century  the 
name  orarium  appears  only  in  isolated  instances. 

Bock,  (Jetrh.  drr  liturgUthm  driramltr,  II  (Ronn,  ISfiO)! 
ltpB*in>T  DB  Fixcnr,  La  Ment,  VII  (Paris,  1880);  .MAHBiurr. 
KMlteniim  rArutMNum  (I>on<lon,  IMVi):  Wiupert,  Un  mpitulo 
drtta  Mnria  drl  tf»tinrii>  I'Hnme,  IStIS  99);  Idem,  Dif  lltwaniiuno 
fter  mien  Chrxttrn  ifoloKtii",  IKUH);  Br.*UN,  IHr  prirnlrrl. 
OrvoAnder  d*»  i4fe«>dtow^  U^mburg,  1808) :  Idru,  Die  IUuTgi»che 

JoB£PH  BbAXW. 

Stols,  Alban  Ibioor,  Catholic  theologian  andpoipu- 
lar  author,  b.  at  Bohl,  Baden,  3  Feb.,  1808;  d.  at 
FVeibuis,  16  Oct.,  1883.  He  first  studied  at  the  gym- 
nashim  at  Rastatt  (1818^),  and  then  proceeded  to 

the  University  of  rkdbuili  where,  after  attending 
lectures  in  junspnidenee  for  a  brief  period,  he  devoted 

liimself  to  the  study  of  theologj'  (1827-30).  Owing  to 
the  uiifortuiial4'  condition  of  the  theologienl  fa^nilty 
of  Freihurj:,  he  fell  into  .scejjtici.sni,  and  could  not 
brine  hitns'  lf  to  enter  the  clerical  seminary;  hut  after 
8tuii\  iiiu;  I'liiioiopy  at  liciiiclhcrt;  from  l  s;U)lo  iS.'i'Jhc 
regaiiud  Ins  fornx-r  faith.  Having  (Iclertnittc'd  to  em- 
brace the  clerical  state,- he  entered  the  ecclesi.ust  ical 
eeminar>'  at  Freiburg  in  the  autumn  of  1H.T2,  andin 
.Augu.«t,  1S33,  was  ordained  to  the  priesthotKl.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  engtiged  in  parochial 
work,  hciiifj  curate  first  at  Rothenfcls  in  the  Murgthal, 
and  from  June,  1S.35,  at  Neusats,  in  the  District  of 
Bohl.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  fbiichsal,  ^md 


on  1  March,  1843,  teacher  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  theological  coIIcki'  of  Freiburg.  From 
May,  184.5  he  wits  temporarj' <iirector  of  ihi.s  in.sriiu- 
tion,  but  his  appointment  as  permanent  director  was 
prevented  by  opjwnents  holding  Liberalistic  view.s.  In 
184.5  he  became  doctor  of  theologj',  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1847,  despite  the  opposition  to  hisapimintment,  was 
made  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  pedagogics 
at  the  university.  On  13  October,  1848,  he  was 
named  ordinary  professor,  and  during  1899-60  he  was 
rector  of  the  university.  He  was  made  honorary  doc- 
tor of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1806^  and  in  1868  aiehiepiseopal  apintiaal 
eoimaellor.  In  botb  the  eharitable  and  social  fielda 
Stolz  di-xplayed  a  great  and  successful  activity;  in 
IS.'il  he  foimded  at  Freiburg  the  Catholic  Joumey- 
men's  .\.'<.sociation  after  the  mrniel  of  Kolping's,  and 
conducted  it  as  dircf-tor  :iiid  later  lus  diocesan  presi- 
dent. He  likcwi.^e  iritrfxliiceil  into  Freiburg  the  i^o- 
cicty  of  .'<t.  X'inrM-nt  de  Paul,  of  which  he  remaimxi 
direc  tor  until  his  death.  He  rievoted  all  tho  rccciple 
from  his  WTitings  to  the  iissistance  of  the  poor  and 
charitable  institutions,  to  the  needs  of  the  dnirell, 
and  to  home  and  fonngn  missions. 

As  a  theologian  .^tolz  was  too  8elf.opinionatadt  his 
theological  teachere  having  failed  to  give  him  anv 
fundamental  training,  and  he  lacked  the  exact  knuwf- 
of  the  aehievements  of  earlier  theology.  Hir> 
r's  writfai^  f  or  which  he  had  an  unbounmd  ▼ener* 
ation,  were  his  chief  authority.    For  the  teaching  of 

firactical  subjects,  however,  he  was  admirably  quali- 
iol.  and  numerous  theological  students  from  foreign 
parts,  especially  Switzerland,  came  to  Freiburg  to 
attend  his  .schol.arlv  and  suggotive  U»cture8.  Of 
his  ^sriliiiRs  in  the  l^i(>ological  tloruaiii  we  may  men- 
tion: ■■  Katc.  ]iri ]m1ic  Auslcgimg  di  s  I  r'  iburger  I)ic>- 
cesan-Katechisnius  lllirschcr's  Kate<hwmus)  fur 
Ceistliche,  l.,<-hrer  luid  Eltern"  f3  vols.,  Freiburg. 
1844-47)  J  "Ueber  die  Vererlnrng  sittlicher  Anlagen 
(University  Report,  Freiburg,  18.W);  "Ersiehung8> 
kunst"  (F^reiblUft  1873  ;  7th  ed.  by  Julius  Mayer, 
1910);  "Haadlrak  ab  Anweisung  den  .\rmcn  dua 
Evaag^um  lu  predigen",  published  by  Jakob 
Schmitt  after  the  aoOiar's  death  (FVeibuis.  US5;  2nd 
ed»  am. 

m  the  domain  of  popular  religious  literature,  Stols 
acqidml  imperishable  fame.  r;ift<'<i  attd  original, 
a  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  a  iiiiusier  of  langujige 
with  every  shade  of  expression  at  command,  he  united 
a  broad  wnw  of  humour  and  an  effective  sjitire  with 
a  dtH>|)  sincerity  of  religious  feeling,  a  delicacy  in  the 
portrayal  of  condition.*!  of  the  .soul,  and  a  iKxiicid 
force  and  beauty  in  his  des^^ript  ions  of  nature.  .Vmong 
his  works,  which,  beside*  being  published  in  Germany, 
have  Ix-^  n  translated  into  French,  English,  ItaUan, 
and  other  languages,  his  "Kalender  ftlr  Zeit  und 
EwiKkeit",wTit  ten  for  the  years  1843-47. 1858-50, 1864, 
187.3-81 ,  and  1884.  has  been  meet  widely  read,  these  dia- 
courses  were  collected  and  issued  in  four  volumes  undar 
the  titles  "Komnaaa  fOr  Leben  und  Sterben"  (1861 
and  frequently) ;  '*  Das  Vateronaer  und  der  unendlidie 
GruBs"  (1861):  " Wachholdcr-Geist  gegen  die  Grund- 
Obel  der  Welt:  Dummheit.  Sunde  und  Elend" 
(1S7(»);  "Die  XachtiKiill  C.ottea"  i:lH.S.Si.  Very  |x>p- 
ular  also  is  hi.s  "Legcnde  txler  der  christliche  ."^tent- 
hiinmel"  fin  part.s,  I, s.")  1-4)0;  TJth  e«l.  in  1  (|uarto  vol. 
1001;  10th  ed.  in  4  o<-tavo  vols..  1,S91  W  ith  this 
must  Im'  a.ssociat^Ml  another  a-scetico-rclinious  work, 
"Dieheiline  Elisabeth"  (IStl.');  Kith  e,!.,  l<.HK»i,  which 
niaii\'  con.>ider  fheriiiesl  work  of  Stolz.  .\s  the  fruits 
of  hi.s  travels  in  .^pain  in  1S.")0  he  published  (1853)  the 
brilliant  and  highlv  humorous  work  "Spanisches  ftlr 
die  gebildcte  Welt'*  (12th  ed.,  1908);  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  l>and  in  1855  resulted  in  "Besucb  bei  Sera. 
Cham  und  Japhet.  oder  Reise  in  das  Heilige  Land" 
(1857: 10th  ed.,  1909).  The  wwta  **Witterungen  der 
Sede'^  (1867;  7th  ed.,  1910),  "Wilder  Honig"  (1870; 
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4th  cd.,  1QQ8),  and  "DOm  Kiiuter"  (1877;  4th  ed., 
19QB),  eoodbt  ef  cxs«lpU  ftom  his  diaries. 
Stois  alM>  mote  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  hn^ 

chun-f^,  some  of  polemical  and  some  of  moral  and  a^ 
cetical  conU^nta,  collected  under  the  title  of  "Kleinlg- 
keiten"  (2  (HjllcctioM,  1868  and  1887;  4th  ed.,  1909). 
His  works  wvtv  issutMj  in  nirietwii  volurntf«  iu  Frt'i- 
buTK  I  is71-9.'i  j,  t'xcliisivf  of  tht'  "  L<'gcn<i('"  ami  the 
exiiLiiiHlioii  of  the  l  attThiflm;  a  popular  etlition  of  hLs 
works  hiUM  H])])car(Hl  in  twelve  voluincH  (189S-1909J. 
From  his  papers  were  eclited  an  autobiography, 
"Nachtgebet  meines  Lebens.  Nach  dem  Tode  dee 
Vra^asBcra  herauagpgeben  und  durch  Erinnerungen  an 
Alban  StoU  erg&nst  von  Jakob  Schmitt"  (Freiburg, 
1885;  2iul  ed..  1SQ6).  and  "Ftadigtcn"  (ed.  Julius 
Mayer,  Frdburg,  19w).  Another  Tahiable  eontrilw- 
tkm  b  the  correnwndence  of  Stola  irith  Um  eQimrt» 
Julie  Memeke,  edited  by  Mayer  under  the  title  "Fll- 

Sngund  Fahrung"  (Freiburg,  1909).  Extracts  from 
e  writings  of  Stoli  are  given  in  the  works  "Edcl- 
Bt<-ine  aus  reicher  Schat  zkammer.  Eine  Sammlung 
schoner  Stellen  aus  den  Schriften  von  Alban  Stolz. 
Ausgow&hlt  von  Heinrich  Wagner"  (Freiburg,  190.5; 
3rd  cd.,  1910),  and  "Bilder  zur  rhrislkatholiH<hen 
Glaulx'ns-  und  Sittenlehre,  lus  den  Sehriffen  von 
Alban  Stolz.  Geiatlicben  und  Lehrcro  sowie  dem 
christlichen  Voike  gafwidmet  von  Kail  Tddi"  (FM- 
burg,  1909). 

ELiUEI.K.  Alhan  SloU  narh  nul)trniij>rktn  Qwlifn  Cinl  i-il., 
FreibunB.  1889).  irilb  portrait:  RuxnuEO  in  BadiuJu  Bio- 
SnufttoN.  IV  (KarlMviha,  1891),  454-ei;  HamMOHk  Am»  Wtk 
«.^inrtfr  U  (4tb  ad..  Freibwg,  1807).  30IM47riAirni.  DU 

W—  Anmt Sttb-UUfatir  ia LUemr.  Run,Urhau.  nn.  &-fl  (1010), 

•oD.  S14-a0,  M»-TO. 

FrIEDIUCH  L.KIKHKRT. 

Stone,  Corner  or  ForxDAXioN. — A  nte  entitled 
"De  benedictionc  et  impiw'itionc  Primarii  I-ai)uli.s  pro 
ecrlcMia  anlifieanda"  (Of  the  blessinR  and  laying  of  the 
F<innil:iti(in  Stone  for  the  building  of  a  church)  is  pro- 
videti  in  the  Roman  Pontifical.  .As  it  appears  in  the 
same  fonn  in  the  "(liiinta  Pontifuule"  of  1520,  it  La 
probably  at  lea.><t  :\.^  old  as  the  time  of  PatriciuH  Pie- 
oolomini  (fifteenth  centur\-),  and  it  may  in  subHtance 
go  bark  two  centuries  farther  to  the  time  of  Durandus 
of  Mende  (see  Catalani,  "Pont.  Rom.",  II,  31). 
The  rite  itself  is  simple  enough.  Before  the  work  of 
bvildins  a  church  is  set  about  the  rubric  directs  that 
adaqoaie  pitwiaioQ  ahoiuU  be  made  for  its  mamte* 
nance,  also  the  foundations  are  to  be  marked  out  sul^ 
jert  tf)  the  approval  of  the  bishop  or  his  delegate,  and 
a  wooden  cnws  set  up  to  indicate  the  place  where  the 
altjvr  is  to  stand.  In  the  funeti.on  which  ensues  the 
bwhop  first  bles.ses  holy  water  with  the  ordinary 
forms,  then  sprinkles  the  |)lace  where  the  cross  stantls 
and  afterwards  the  foundation  stone.  Upon  the 
KtoHf  itself  lie  i.s  direi'ted  to  engrave  crosses  on  each 
bide  with  a  knife,  and  then  he  pronounces  the  foUow- 
mg  prayer:  "Bless,  ()  Lord,  this  creature  of  stone 
[crraturam  istam  lapidix]  and  grant  by  the  invocation 
of  Thy  holy  name  that  all  who  with  a  pure  mind  shtdl 
lend  aid  to  the  building  of  this  church  map  obtain 
aBundneai  of  body  and  the  bMdhig  of  their  soids. 
Throu^  Qirist  Our  Lord,  AnMn."  After  the  Litany 
of  tbeSi^ts,  followed  by  an  appropriate  antiphnn  and 
Finhn  cxxvi,  "T'nless  tfie  T^ml  build  the  house"  etc., 
the  stone  in  lowered  itito  its  place  with  armlher  prayer 
atirl  again  sprinkleii  witli  holy  wnfer.  More  .■uiti- 
phons  and  psalms  follow,  while  the  bishop  onre  more 
visits  and  Nprinkl'"j  the  otlii-r  fr>'irMl:iti<itis,  ilivi<iitig 
them  into  three  s^i'iioas  ami  ending  each  little  tour 
with  a  .""peeial  pmyer.  Fin.tlly  the  "Vcni  Creator 
Spiritus"  is  sung,  and  two  short  prayers.  Then  the 
bishop,  if  he  deems  it  opportune,  sits  down  and  ex- 
horts the  people  to  contribute  to  the  fabric,  after 
wilieh  he  aismisseB  them  with  his  Messing  and  the 
proeUunation  of  an  indulgcnee. 

In  the  Middle  Arm  thiaoraoBManalo«Hi8ritewas 
not  unknowni  but  the  number  of  Pontificals  whidi 


contain  anything  of  the  sort  is  conmaratively  smaB 
(Marttee^  for  enunple,  in  his  "De  ntibus"  gives  no 
specimen  of  the  forms  used  in  any  such  function.) 
One  of  the  few  that  provide  such  a  rite  is  Archbishop 
Chichcle's  Pontifical,  rejiresenting,  no  doubt,  the  use 
of  Siirum  in  the  early  fifteenth  eenturj'.  The  function 
in  its  details  diflenj  considerably  frtmi  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  only  feature  that  is  quite  idrntiral  Is 
the  prayer  above  quoted,  "  Bene<lic,  Domine,  crea- 
turam  ibtam  lajndi.s  ',  fur  blotsin^;  the  stone,  but  it  is 
supplemented  in  the  Kn^ii^h  rite  by  another  imd 
much  longer  prayer,  contaming  many  Scriptural  allu- 
sions, among  the  rest,  one  to  the  "stone  rejected  by 
the  builders^'.  Moreover,  in  England  the  stone  is 
anointed  with  chrism  while  a  prajrer  iaaaid  which  has 
fsferoice  to  this  ceremony.  Of  all  tUi  Hiera  is  no 
tiace^in  the  Roman  type  of  aerviee. 

It  is  not  ea8>'  to  a.<«ign  a  date  to  the  beginning  of 
this  practice  of  blessing  the  foundation  stone.  .\n 
interesting  fraginent  of  evidence  is,  however,  fur- 
nishM  by  wliat  is  apparently  the  inseribeii  fnuiidat ioti 
stone  of  the  first  church  of  St.  Mark  at  N'cnice.  i.fM.Hj 
the  paper  of  F.  Douce  in  "  ArchaH)logiu  wvi,  217  bq.) 
Ah  It  is  roughly  ciroihu'  in  form,  between  six  and 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  only  half  an  inch  thick, 
we  have  probably  to  do  with  a  tablet  let  into  the 
foundation  stone  pnj])er.  It  bears  a  nidely  scratdied 
bead  (of  St.  Marx?)  and  tlie  inscription  in  ninth-cen- 

tniy  ehaiaeteni:  mcl.  s.  maik  i  prim  am  petram 
Foevrr  dux  io.  pabtici  [aoo);  the  rest  is  broken 
off.  The  Don.  John  Fkrticiaoo,  dedicated  the  first 
Church  of  St.  Maik  in  a.  ■>.  828.  Of  course  this  in- 
scription does  not  make  reference  to  any  religious 
ceremony,  but ,  as  fonns  for  the  detlication  of  a  church 
were  emi)loye<l  much  before  this  date,  it  seems  un- 
likoly  tli.-if  such  a  function  should  not  have  been 
accornpani*-*!  by  at  least  some  simple  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical ble.'^.'^iiiK  Moreover,  the  English  liturgist 
Helethus  in  (he  twelfth  centur\'  was  evidently  familiar 
with  a  rite  of  this  kind.  "When  the  fouiwlatious 
have  been  dug",  he  sajs,  "it  is  necessarj-  that  the 
bishop  sprinlcK  the  place  with  holy  water  and  that  he 
himself,  or  some  pneat  at  his  bidding,  should  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  foundation,  which  ought  to  have  a 
cross  engraved  upon  it.  And  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  church  should  be  built  towards  the  east " 
(BdetbttL  U;  P.  L.,  CCILIQ).  Simihur  langme  ia 
used  by  fficaidus  (P.  L.,  OGXIII.  17  and  20)  andDu- 
randus  (Rationale,  II,  7)  less  than  a  centur>'  later. 

A  question  arises  connected  with  the  practice  (1)  of 
laying  money  upon  the  stone  as  a  contribution  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church  and  (2»  of  enclosing  coins  within 
or  beneath  it  as  evidence  of  the  date.  The  former 
custom  might  not  improbably  be  traced  to  the  terms 
of  the  prayer  quoted  above,  which,  in  blessing  the 
foundation  stone,  in  particular  invokes  special  fa- 
vours upon  all  "who  with  pure  mind  lend  their  aid  to 
the  builiding Ot  this  church".  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  in  the  one  detailed  description  which  we  possess 
ol  a  pagan  ceremony  of  the  same  sort  ,  vis.,  that  which 
prseeded  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Temple  of 
Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol  in  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(Tacitus,  ^'Hist. ",  IV,  53),  we  find  not  only  that  the 
foundations  were  washed  with  lustral  water,  but  that 
attention  was  especially  centretl  ujwn  the  great  stone 
(iii/i'ns  Knxum)  which  was  dragge<l  int*)  it.s  place  by 
m.agistrafes  ami  jx^jple  together.  Moreover,  g»>ld 
ami  silver  iti  an  unwTnunht  .ind  virgin  state  were 
scattcn'd  upon  the  foundation-^,  ."^t^at^ger  still,  a 
similar  ceremony  sccin^  to  have  pn-vailed  in  ancient 
.\s.syria,  where  an  inscription  of  Nalxii>olassar  it»04 
B.  c.)  describes  how  that  monarch,  in  building  a  temple 
to  Merodiich,  cutt  gold  and  silver  upon  the  founda- 
tions (.s<  hra<Ier.  " I^insdiriftliche  Bibliothek",  III, 
ii,  5).  Further,  the  ceremonial  rite  of  laying  a  found- 
ation stone  seems  to  rea<-h  back  to  the  time  of  .Sargon, 
e.  8800  B.  c.  (ibid.,  pp.  85-93).  The  custom  of  phwing 
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coiiw  in  or  (itnifr  tlit-  fi>undiition  stone,  now  very  gfii- 
eral,  needs  further  elucidation.  The  earliest  definite 
instance  at  the  moment  discoverable  ia  an  eiitr>'  in  an 
account-book  at  Bruges,  which  records  iliat.  when  the 
palace  of  the  magiHtrates  of  the  Fraiio  w;u4  r.  butlt  in 
1519,  an  (coin)  was  paid  out  to  be  placed  under 
the  toundaUon  stone  (W.  H.  J.  Weale  in  "  NotM  and 
Qavtes",  27  Aug^,  1870,  p.  IM).  It  m  just  oon- 
eeivid>1e  that  this  Durial  of  gold  and  nlvar  may  rep- 
resent a  more  primitive  form  of  sacrifice  in  which  a 
Iniinun  victim  wjw  immolated  and  buried  under  the 
maflonr>';  but  the  fviiit  iHH'  of  uny  widespread  custom 
of  this  barbarons  kind  is  hy  n<>  riifjuw  so  conclusive 
as  is  maintained  bv  such  writers  iis  Tvlor  lFriniiti\e 
CultTirf,  Iftua,  I,  p.  10-1  8q.)  and  i'niiubull  (The 
Thrpsholil  (Covenant,  pp.  45-57). 

For  iht^r  rricaiiulical  function  aee  Catai.^vi.  t  ,inmentary on  tht 
PoiUifiealt  Homanum.  II  (Romak  1789),  I  'M.  S<(;kr.  Symbolik 
<IUti8l>on,  1002).  IM  sc|.  C(. alto  DODCE  in  .\r.>utolMia,  XXVI 
(LmwioB,  ISSO).  217  ao.:  TamiBtrLU  Tht  ThrethM  Corenant 
(BdfailMnih,  IBM). 

Hkrbkrt  TnrRSTON. 

Stone,  M  AKY  Jean,  b.  at  Brighton,  iSussex,  in  1853: 
d.  at  Battle,  Sutssex,  3  Muy,  HKis  She  was  educated 
at  a  Cnlvinist  srlioo!  in  Paris  and  at  AsrhaffonbiirK  in 
Germany,  when-  she  acnuircd  an  intimate  knowleilKe 
of  French,  (jermau,  ana  Italian,  in  Cicrtaany  Miss 
Stone  was  brought  into  touch  with  the  Catholic  reli- 
gioo,  and  exchanged  Protestantism  for  the  "free 
atmoenlwiv",  aa  ma  expressed  it,  of  the  CathoUc 
Cbuieb.  She  waa  i«oeived  into  the  Church  by  Mon- 
flgnor  Ketteler,  then  Bisliop  of  Mains.  Her  hiatoi^ 
ical  studies,  for  which,  perhaps,  she  is  best  known  to 
the  public,  were,  on  her  return  to  Llngland,  encouraged 
by  the  latliers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Her  talent 
and  paiiLsiiikiiiK  nifthod  of  research  earned  for  her  a 
speefly  recognition  in  her  "Marj*  the  First,  Queen  of 
England"  (lf>01).  Thin  is  a  study  of  the  unhappy 
queen  which  takes  first  rank  ainoimst  liistorical  mono- 

fraphs.  Miijjs  .■^tone  ul.so  wmie  "Faithful  unto 
)eath",  a  studv  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  during  the  Kefonnation  tx'riod  (1892);  "Elea- 
nor I^eslie",  a  memoir  of  a  notal>le  Scottish  convert  to 
the  Church  (ISitH);  "Refonnation  and  Renatsaance", 
a  group  of  studies  on  the  periods  indicated  (1904); 
"Studios  from  C<mrt  and  Cloister",  reprinted  essaj's, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  thoeteon 
"Manaret  Tudor",  "Six  fieniy  Bediurfeld",  and  a 
"Mia^  Page  fiom  the  Idylb  of  the  IQng"  (1905); 
"The  Church  in  English  Ilistorj  ",  a  higher  text- 
lx)ok  for  teach«?r«  of  history  (1907).  Her  "Cardinal 
Pole",  bej;tin  for  thc  St.  NiHiohiH  S-ries,  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  ileath.  She  wrts  a  fre<|uenf  contributor 
to  the  greater  jM-riodicals,  the  "Dublni  Ho\ie\v", 
"Month",  "Blackwood's",  "ComluU",  etc.,  and  con- 
tributed ievenl  arUdleB  to  Tbb  Catholic  ENCYctx>- 

PKDIA.  O.  Ft.ADr,.\TE. 

Stone,  Mabmaui  kk,  Jesuit,  b.  at  Draveot,  2S 
Nov  ,  174S;  d.  at  .>t.  Helens,  21  Aug.,  18;i4.  He  wjus 
e<lucated  at  St.  ( imcrs.  fhared  in  its  historic  exodus 
to  Bruges,  10-17  Aunust,  ITb'i  (see  Saint  <  )mkk.  Col- 
lege OF),  oniered  the  Society  of  Jcsns  in  17(17, 
later  beeame  a  niitster  at  the  Li6ge  Ai  udemy.  In 
1790  he  .succreiled  as  president  to  Father  William 
Stricklaml,  who  then  became  procurator  at  London; 
with  his  assistance  Father  Stone  succeeded  in  peace- 
fully Ruidine!  the  Engliali  ei^Jesuits  through  more 
than  a  score  of  tempestuouayealB  (see  MiLMBR,  John  ; 
PoYNTKK,  William).  Father  Stone's  ooofrdres, 
though  held  together  by  a  common  vocation  and  their 
atill  uncanoelKd  vows,  were  not  allowed  by  the  brief 
of  .suppression  to  reunite  for  purjio*^  of  government. 
He  could  therefore  only  rule  by  appealing  to  con- 
scieiir*':  noc;i^\  t  i^k  \\  hen  one  remembers  the  exterior 
difficult i«'.s,  the  adv(  iituresoino  anlour  that  animat<>d 
the  \ouiic  mi'ii  of  his  colN'ge  staff,  and  (he  jwcuiiar 
ways  into  which  the  middle-agi'd  misstouarics  were 
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j>ron(>  to  snbsidi-.  When  floaling  with  tlie  bi.sliopg, 
he  muld  chum  uu  rights,  not  even  those  citsenttal  (o 
religious  bodies.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  hostile, 
though  their  view?  on  Jesuit  property  and  privilegea 
caused  Father  Stone  much  trouble. 

On  14  July,  1794,  the  (Allege  at  Li^ge  was  tran-s- 
ferred  to  Stonyhurst  (q.  v.).  In  suite  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  taakf  it  waa  accomnlishea  in  pood  ocdier;  and 
sdioob  reoiiened  22  October  following.  A  rescript 
from  Propaganda  (14  Feb.,  1796)  conhrmed  Stony- 
hurst in  all  the  privil^es  of  Li^ge.  Though  it  was 
impossible  to  hope  fur  u  rest  i  i  i  ii  of  the  Soeiety 
during  the  Revolutionan,-  and  .\.»jK)leonic  wars,  ii 
wiw  not  iin]ira(  lical)ie  tu  work  for  a  reunion  with  the 
Hu,'s:siau  Jesuits,  whose  corporate  existence  had  lately 
Ix-en  recognized  at  Home.  In  this  Father  Stone  wa^ 
successful.  On  lu  May,  1803,  having  made  his  pro- 
fession, he  wfus  declared  provincial,  and  admitted 
others  to  their  vows,  for  £nglandi  Ireland,  and  Mary- 
land; on  29  September  a  noviuate  was  opened  at 
Hodder.  Rome,  howevar,  gave  no  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  restored  order,  thoui|h  the  pope  pri- 
vately UJipiUMtJ  hia  pleasure.  When  the  Bull  of 
ReetMBtion  finalk  eame  (7  August,  1814),  thn  inter- 
pretation waa  added  (2  Dec.,  1S16),  that  it  was  to 
apply  only  where  the  secular  govenmient  wished: 
in  I  j^gland,  tlierefore,  th<'  Jestiits  were  to  t>e  n'^arded 
as  slili  in  their  old  ]>osition  i>e<-  Sociktv  of  jKetl'.S). 
The  college  liad  (^rown  enormous!)-  sineo  its  transfer 
to  England  and  the  Jesuit  missions  had  pro)«7>erpd 
steadily.  Father  Stone,  notwithstanding  his  years, 
continued  to  act  as  college  ndnister  till  1827,  wheu 
he  finally  retired  to  St.  Helenas.  Here  the  ^ood  news 
reached  him  (1829)  that  the  English  Jesuits  had  at 
last  been  formally  recognized.  TMNII^  be  might  not 
look  an  ideal  leader.  Father  Stone  waa  wnnderfuUy 
adapted  to  his  circumstanoea;  bis  unfailing  kindnoH^ 
aimjiliGity,  ainoerity,  patience,  and  self-devotion  were 
irreaiatibie.  If  he  aeied  slowly,  he  made  no  miatakca: 
he  was  capable  of  undertaking  peat  cntefimses,  and 
of  carrying  them  through  with  strong  tenacity  of 
punx)se. 

Correspondcnco  at  Stonyburet  and  placwbef«:  GcKjUUi,  Stoiiy 
huTid  Colltv*  (IS'HV  FiPi  Kv,  ftf.-nr.i,  S.J.  yU,  741;  Waml  tit 
Dawn  of  Ihe  Calhidic  /(rnixi/  >  f,oriil>.n.  1000);  iamt,  n»  Mm  9/ 
C«lh(Uie  Swiantipatwn  (London.  1912). 

J.  H.  PouAW. 

Stonea,  Precious,  in  Biblb. — Precious  stones  are 
stones  remarkable  for  their  colour,  brilliancy,  or 
rarity.  Such  atones  have  at  all  times  been  held  in 
high  esteem  everywhere,  partioularK'  in  the  East. 
We  gather  from  various  passages  of  &icred  Scriptui« 
that  veiy  early  the  Oiientala  amiropriated  them  for 
diven  onuunental  uasa:  rin^i,  braeeleta,  eoliaia,  neck* 
laces;  the  eiowns  of  kings  as  also  their  gatmenta  and 
those  of  their  officers  and  of  the  priests  were  set  with 
])re<  ious  stonivs.  The  Hebrews  olitained  their  pre- 
cious stones  from  Arabia,  India,  and  Kkm'*-  At  the 
time  of  the  l-]xodus  l'l)r>'I''  ^^f*^  tlcHHled  with  riches, 
and  we  know  how  the  IsnveUtts  on  icavin}^  the  laud 
{X)s>ess<-d  theiaselves  of  many  precious  stones,  ac- 
conlinx  to  the  commandment  of  God  (Ex.,  iii,  22;  xii, 
.■i.'>  :5t>;.  Later  when  thej' were  settled  in  Palestine 
they  could  easily  obtain  stones  from  the  merchimt 
caravans  travelling  from  Babylonia  or  Persia  to  Egj-pt 
and  those  from  Saba  and  ftoema  to  Tyre  (Erech., 
xxvii,  22)  Solomon  even  t>4uipped  a  fleet  which  re- 
turned from  Ojthir  laden  with  precious  stones  (III 
Kings,  X,  11). 

The  precious  stones  of  the  Bible  are  chiefly  of  in- 
terest in  eonnexion  with  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  (Ex.,  xxviii.  17-21);  xxxix,  l'>-13i,  the  ffca.surc 
of  the  King  of  Tyre  (Ejsech.,  xwiu,  1  i:.  and  the 
foundations  of  tlie  New  .Tenisaletn  .Tob  .xiii.  1(^17, 
in  the  (^reek  text,  and  more  fully,  A]k)c.,  xxi,  lH-21). 
The  twt'lve  stones  of  the  breastplate  and  the  two 
stones  of  the  shoulder-omamcnts  seem  to  have  been 
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considered  by  the  Jews  ;im  the  tiiu.st  pifoimif<;  tlicy  viti- 
doubledly  serve  ;u-;  tlic  stmuiiinl  of  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful and  rich  bey  lai'iLsurc;  l>oth  Kzech.,  xxviii,  13. 
and  Apoc.,  xxi,  lii-21,  are  patturniHl  after  the  model 
of  the  riiiiaoal;  HO  wonder  tlicn  furt'  iIkiI  the  stonctt 
eoUiriiig  it«  oomposition  should  Iwve  been  the  ob- 
ject 01  »  oomidaroble  amount  of  Utenture  from  the 
fourtJi  eentuiy.  Thaifc  such  u  litcratuie  ihouU  have 
arisen  »  of  itadf  oonvincing  proof  that  ibo  Ul«ntifiea> 
tiou  of  the  istoncfl  was  no  easy  problem  to  solve.  It 
muMt  be  remembered  too  that  at  the  time  of  the  Scp- 
tiMKiiU  tran.-Litioii  the  htunf.s  to  which  the  Hebrew 
uamt's  apply  <'<uild  no  luiijciT  be  identified,  and  the 
trauHlators  rcnckrcd  tin- jsaiiic  Hiibrewname  by  diffcr- 
etit  ( ir<  «  k  vvonis.  So  uLso  ilid  .lonephua  who,  however, 
rl.iitni-il  he  liail  s<>i'n  the  actual  stones.  Thid,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  late  iiiblical  list«,  although 
viaiblv  depending  on  that  of  Exodus,  exhibit  here 
and  there  notable  changett,  makcD  the  task  of  identify- 
ing the  btonus  a  ver>'  arduous  one.  It  should  be  no- 
ticed that  the  ancieoUi  did  not  classify  their  precious 
Btonea  by  aoalysiiig  their  eompoaition  and  crystalline 
fonna:  naines  worn  g^vim  thorn  f ram  thdr  oolo^ 
vm,  or  the  oountry  from  which  ihey  came.  Ttiui  it 
happens  that  stones  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
colour,  but  of  different  composition  or  crj-Btallino 
f'iriii,  bear  identical  names.  Aiiulliir  dilticulty  is  due 
to  the  names  having  (•harl^tc(^  in  tlif  couix'  uf  time: 
ihuH  the  ancient  dirywtliic  i.s  our  tojiaz,  the  sapphire 
is  our  laieuli,  etc.  Howi  \«  r,  we  know  most  oi  the 
stones  accounted  precious  in  l^^ryjjt,  As.syria,  and 
Babylonia.  Owing  to  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the 
influence  of  these  countries  on  Palestine,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  score  of  substances  called  in  the 
Bible  "desirable  stones"  (Is.,  liv,  12)  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  fair^  hmg  list  of  the  preeipua  and  orna- 
mental stonaa  of  the  AaqpRKBaaytaoiaiiB  and  the 
Egyptiamk 

This  ii  not  the  phu»  to  enter  upon  a  critical  and 

ex^jetical  discussion  of  the  Biblical  passages  above  re- 
ferrctl  to,  where  lists  of  precious  stones  are  given.  It 
will  be  sulficieiit  tot  reat  lirit'fly  of  Ihes*'  stones  accord- 
ing to  the  alpl label iciil  order  of  the  Knglish  nami*. 

AuATE,  Heb.  13^;  Sept.  ix^'^v,  Vuln.  ucfuiUs  (Ex., 
xxviii,  W;  TK\ix.  12,  in  TTeb.  and  Vulg.:  also  Kzrrh., 
xxviii,  l-i,  m  .'N-i)f .). —  Tliis  in  the  second  stone  of  the 
third  row  of  the  rational,  where  it  very  probably  nn^- 
rraented  the  tribe  of  Aser.  The  derivat  ion  of  the  He- 
brew word  is  doubtful,  but  the  stone  has  generally 
been  acknowle<lged  to  be  the  agate.  Kiirst  (Hcbr.  u. 
ChakL  Wdrterb.)  derives from  22t,  "toflame";it 
may  olao  be  nlated  to  Saba  (HZt),  whence  caravans 
hnMcbtthertonetoPaleatine.  The  Gredc  and  Latin 
names  are  taken  from  the  river  Aehates,  the  modem 
Dirillo,  in  Sicily,  where  this  stone  was  first  found 
(TheophraMus,  "Dc  Lipid.",  38:  Pliny,  "Hist,  nat.", 
XXXVII,  livj.  The  stone  Ix  lon^fs  lo  (he  silex  family 
(chalcedony  HiH'ciiis)  and  is  fyniu  d  bv  de[HisitMof  sili- 
ceous boils  in  hollows  of  rocks.  To  this  mode  of  for- 
mation are  due  the  bands  of  viirioiis  colours  wliich  it 
contains.  Its  eonelioidal  cle\  atre  is  suscepf  ible  of  a 
high  p<ilish.  To  iliifi  stone  various  medicinal  {K)w«>rs 
were  attributed  until  far  into  the  Middle  .\ges.  It 
was  suppo«><l  to  render  the  action  of  all  poisons  void, 
to  counteract  the  infection  of  contagious  diseases:  if 
held  in  the  hand  or  in  the  mouth  it  was  believed  to 
aUeviatc  fever.  The  eagle,  it  waa  said,  placed  an 
agate  hi  ita  nert  to  guard  itavouig  againat  the  bite  of 
vmomoua  animab.  The  leci  apte  waa  credited  with 
the  power  of  sharpening  the  vision.  .\t  present  agate 
and  onyx  differ  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stone 
is  eu'  ,  if  it  I.s  s<i  cut  H.s  to  show  the  layers  of  colour,  i'  is 
Crtlli-d  aiiate;  if  cut  parullol  to  llie  lines,  oii\  \,  1  or- 
merly  an  agate  that  was  bande<l  with  well-defined 
Oolours  was  the  onyx.  The  handed  agate  i.s  xufcd  for 
the  manufacture  of  cameo.s. 

Amkthtst,  Ucb.  mbnx;  Sept.  dfUevrrot,  olao  Apoc., 
XIV.— 20 
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xxi,  20,  where  it  i.s  the  twelfth  and  last  blcnie  of  the 
foundat  lou  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  third  stone 
in  the  third  row  of  the  rational,  representing  the  tribo 
of  Issachar  (Ex.,  xx\'iii,  19;  xxxix,  12);  the  Scptuagint 
enumerates  it  among  the  riches  of  the  King  of  Tyre 
(Ezech.,  xxviii,  13).  The  Greek  name  alludes  to  the 
popular  belief  tliat  the  amethyat  waa  a  preventive  of 
mtozication;  henee  bealmN  were  made  of  amelliyat 
for  eanniaab,  and  inveterate  drinkera  wore  amulets 
made  of  it  to  counteract  the  action  of  wine.  Alxn- 
esra  and  Kimchi  explain  the  Hebrew  r>?;^r.K  in  an  unulo- 
pous  manner,  deriving  it  from  cVn,  to  dream;  c"",-;  in 
it«  first  meaning  signifies  "to  bt»  h»M"  (1  lirst,  Hehr. 
Handworterbucn).  We  have  no  lexson  to  doubt  tlus 
accuracy  of  the  translation  since  wi*  hrui  a  general 
agreement  among  the  various  versions;  Jowphus 
(Ant.  Jud.,  Ill,  vii,  6)  also  has  "amethyst";  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Oiikelos  and  the  Hyriac  Version  have  "calf's 
eye",  indicating  the  colour.  The  amethyst  is  a  bril- 
liant transparent  stone  of  a  purple  colour  resembling 
that  of  diluted  wine  and  vaiymg  in  ahade  from  the 
violet  purple  to  roae.  There  are  two  kindB  of  ame- 
thysts: the  oriental  amethyst,  a  species  of  sapphire,  is 
very  hard  (cf.  Heb.,  chn),  and  when  colourless  can 
hardly  be  distmguished  from  the  diamond;  the  occi- 
dental amethyst  is  of  the  silex  family,  hence  different 
in  composition  from  the  oriental  stoiie.  l?ut  the  iden- 
tity of  names  is  aocountitl  for  by  the  identity  of  ( ol- 
our.  The  Occident  al  arnethvst  is  easily  engrav.  1  i  • 
is  found  of  various  sizes.  Its  shape  is  differcut  from 
the  round  pebble  to  the  hexagonal,  pyiamld-caiiped 
crystal. 

Beryi^  Heb.  cV.V;  Sept.  ^4/»vXXo«;  Vulg.  berylliu. — 
In  the  breastplate  this  stone  occupied  the  third  phice 
of  the  secona  row  and  was  understood  to  represtrnt 
Nephtali  (Ex.,  xxviii,  19:  xxxix,  13);  according  to  the 
Septuagint  it  ia  theaeoond  of  the  fourth  row,  and  third 
of  the  fourt  h  according  to  the  Vulgate;  Eaech.,  xxviii, 
13.  mentions  it  in  the  third  place;  it  is  cited  also  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Tob.,  xiii,  17,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Vtil- 
gatei  .\p<jc.,  xxi,  30,  gives  it  as  the  eighth  stone  of  the 
fiiuiulatioii  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  ureut 
<iitfen>nce  of  oj)ininn  as  to  the  exact  Hebrew  corrcla- 
tiveof  this  word.  The  best  suiiported  isC'"',  thounh 
also  does  not  lack  probability.  lias  likewise 
l)e<n  sug^i-wled,  but  without  sufficient  reas<m,  it  m-^mus, 
for  to  this  Hebrew  ncC*  must  corre«i)on<l  jjisper,  Gr. 
toffrit,  Lat.  jaspis.  This  mistaken  ielca  mo  t  probably 
arose  from  the  supposition  that  the  translated  words 
must  have  occupied  the  aame  poaition  as  in  the  orig- 
inal. This  is  not  the  caae.  as  a  c<imparison  of  the 
the  Greek  and  Latin  translations  shows;  in  the  Vul- 
gate, indeedi  we  find  jaaper  in  the  same  portion  aa 
Tivr*,  whereas  the  Gredc  fHif»Xkui  does  not  oorrcspond 
to  the  Liitin  brryllm;  the  same  may  have  ha|>t>ened 
as  roganis  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
esjiecially  as  in  the  old  manner  of  writing  the  two 
wurdsE^n*and  nci"  might  be  ea-il>  confused.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  is  liere  of  lidle  weiglit.  for  he 
inoHt  likely  quol'-^l  from  memory,  the  position  of  the 
wonls  being  at  variance  even  in  his  two  list.>  (Hell. 
Jud.,  V,  V,  7;  .\nt.  Jud.,  Ill,  vii).  Our  ctioii  e,  there- 
fore, is  limited  to  the  two  word.t  cV.*!'  iuid  C."!^.  By 
comparing  various  texts  of  the  Vulgate — the  Greek  is 
very  inconsistent —we  find  that  BHtf  •«  always  traas- 
lat<'d  by  onvx:  this  alone  seems  sufficient  to  render 
fairly  probable  the  opinion  that  beryl  corresponds  to 
Heb.  c^T.  That  the  beryl  was  among  the  atones  of 
the  rational  appears  beyond  doubt  smee  all  translac 
tions  mention  it.  The  etyinolog>'  giving  us  no  spe- 
ci  il  help,  by  elimination  we  come  to  the  generally  ae- 
ceiited  is>ncliisi()n  that  beryl  and  stand  for  each 

otm^r.  The  br  ryl  i.s  a  stone  composed  of  hiliea,  alu- 
mina, ant]  gluciii.a  'i'lie  beryl  and  the  emerald  are  of 
the  same  spccii-s.  Tlie  <liff'erence  between  the  beryl, 
the  aqua  marine,  and  the  emer.ald  is  determined  by  the 
ooloiuiog  matter  and  the  pcctilior  shade  of  each.  The 
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beryl,  though  sometimes  wliite.  is  usually  of  a  lixht 
blue  vernini;  into  ii  yellowish  jini  ii;  the  eiQcrald  is 
more  tr:iiis[);iren(  liiui  of  ;k  (ini-r  line  than  the  bervl; 
aa  a  gem,  it  its  more  b«'autiiul,  ami  li«nce  more  cOKtly; 
the  aqua  marine  is  a  beautiful  sea-green  variety.  The 
emerald  derives  ita  colnur  from  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  chromium;  tlie  h«  r\  I  and  aoua  marine  from  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  *if  iron.  The  berj'l  occurs  in 
the  ehnpc  either  of  a  pebbl(>  iir  (>f  an  hexagonal  prism. 
It  IB  found  in  metamorphio  limestone,  slate,  micar 
adhist,  gneiss,  and  granite.  In  ancient  timee  it  was 
obtainetl  from  Upper  Egypt  and  is  etill  found  in  the 
mica  Hlatc  of  Mt.  Kaborah,  The  largest  beryb  known 
have  be<  ii  fouitd  in  Arworth  and  Grafton,  Xcw 
Ilarapsliire,  jinii  in  Itoyalston,  Majmchusettfl,  l'nit«i 
States  of  .\ini  rir:i;  (ino  weighs  '2*MH)  lb.,  measures  .51 
inches  in  leugth,  32  inches  throuRh  in  one  direction 
and  22  in  anotht^r  tnuisverHO.  The  ber>'l  has  been 
empli 've*!  for  cabalistic  use.s  (Aubrey, "  Miscellanies"). 

CARiu  NrLE,  Heb.,  "|Ci;  Si'pt.  iLy0pal  (Kx.,  xx%'iii,  18; 
XKix,  11;  Eaech.,  xxviii,  1.3;  omitted  in  Ezech.j  xxvii, 
16);  Vulg.,  carhuncidus  {K\.,  xxviii,  18;  xxxix,  11; 
Eiaech.,  xxviii,  Hi),  gemma  (Kzeoh.^  xx^-ii,  1R\  the  firsit 
Stone  of  the  second  row  of  the  rational;  it  repress  nled 
Judft,  and  ia  also  the  eighth  stone  mentioned  of  the 
riehes  of  the  King  of  Tyre  (Eseeh.,  xxviiij  13),  being, 
not  a  native  product,  but  an  object  of  unportatioo 
f  Esf*ch.,  xxvii,  16) ;  it  w  perhapo  the  third  stone  of  the 
foundation  of  the  celestial  city  (.\poc.,  xxi,  19).  The 
ancient  authors  are  far  from  agreeing  on  the  precise 
naturt'  t>f  this  sdnie.  It  very  probably  corro-Mponds 
to  the  urtfpot  I  if  riiiM>phra.itu>»  (  Do  lap.,  l.H),  the  wjr- 
buncuhis  of  Pliny  illi>t  ii:it  ,  .\XX\  II,  wv),  the 
charchedoninx  of  i'etroniu!*,  and  the  anijomni  of  the 
Arabs.  If  so  it  is  a  red  glittering  stone,  probably  the 
Oriental  ruby,  though  the  a))|)<'ll:iti<>n  may  have  been 
a[>pli(>d  to  various  red  gems.  Theophnistus  says  of 
it: ''  Its  colour  is  red  and  of  such  a  kind  that  when  it  is 
held  again.st  the  sun  it  resembU-s  a  burning  coal." 
Thifl  dcscriiition  tallies  fairly  well  with  that  of  the 
Oriental  runy.  He  n>Iate»  aim  that  the  mt)st  perfect 
cu-buncles  wero  brought  from  Gaithage^  ManeiUe% 
Egypt,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena.  Carbuncles 
were  named  different  ly  acconling  to  the  places  whence 
they  c.ime.  Pliny  (Hist,  nat.,  XXXVII.  xxv)  cites 
the  lithiixmtes,  or  Itiilirui  rAriiiiin  irs,  the  utuci liysti- 
zontes,  the  colour  of  wiaiii  upproat  hi  il  l!»;tt  o\  the 
iiincihyst,  and  the  sitite.-*.  Mo.st  probably,  then*  tbo 
name  of  carbuncle  applied  to  several  sttmcs. 

Carneliax,  I1(  b.  from  to  be  n-d,cs|iedally 
"red  blooded";  8t>pt.  and  Apoc.  <rd[pW;  Vul^  scB^ 
dtus;  the  fir^t  stone  of  the  breastplate  (Ex.,  x.xviii,  17} 
xxxix,  10)  representing  Ruben:  also  the  first  among 
the  stones  of  the  King  of  Tyre  (Eseeh.,  xxviii,  13) ;  the 
sixth  foundation  stone  of  the  celestial  city  (Apoc.,  xxi. 
19).  The  word  aipiiov  has  sometimes  been  rendered 
s.'irilony\ ;  t  !i  i  ■  i>  a  nii.st.*ike,  for  the  s:itne  word  is  equiv- 
alent to  ciriii  h:in  in  Theophnistus  (De  lap.,  5.5)  and 
Pliny  (liist .  ri  ll  ,  .\' X  X  \  1 1.  Nwi  I,  who.li  i  i v  then.amc 
from  th;U  "f  tLr  riTy  of  SimUi.s  where,  tliey  .sjiy,  it  was 
first  fouiui.  The  ramelian  is  a  siliceou.s  stone  and  ;i 
sfH'ciM  of  clialce«lony.  Its  colour  is  a  (lesh-hued  ro<i, 
varying  fn>m  the  palr-st  Hesh-colour  to  a  deep  blood- 
re<l.  It  is  of  a  conehoidnl  structure.  I "sually  its  col- 
our is  without  clouds  or  \  i  ;rii;  bat  somelitnes  delicate 
veins  of  extremely  lijjht  red  or  while  are  found  ar- 
rauKeil  much  like  the  ritigs  of  an  agate.  CamcltMl 
is  u^ed  for  rings  and  seals.  The  tinest  ciunelians  are 
found  ia  the  East  Indies. 

Chai^cedont,  Apoc.,  xxi,  10,  x^f^nvfi^"}  Vulg.  cAa2ee<' 
doniiM,  the  third  foundation  stone  of  theoclestiat 
Jenisiiiem.  Some  claim  the  writinc  x«^'>'*^»'  i^*  erro- 
neous, and  that  it  should  be  x'V't'J^*^'',  tlie  carbuncle. 
Thoufth  this  vii'W  is  countoiiaiiced  by  but  few  M.'^S., 
yet  it  is  not  devoid  of  rexson;  for  whilst  the  otiier 
el(>\  i  II  stones  w)rres|M>n<i  to  a  stinn-  m  i  ti.'  r;i.1iiinal  it  is 
singular  that  this  should  be  the  only  cxcejiliuu. 
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Moreover  the  ancients  very  often  confounded  the 
names  of  these  two  stonwu.  The  chalcedony  is  a  eili- 
ceous  stone.  Its  ii;iiiie  i-»  siipixiseij  tobcderived  from 
Chftlmlon,  iiv  iiitiiyma,  wliencc  tin-  ancients  obtained 
till-  stone.  It  is  a  six»cie«  of  ii^aie  utid  bears  various 
names  according  to  its  colour.  It  is  usually  made 
up  of  concentric  circles  of  various  colours.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  stones  are  found  in  the lilaist  indies* 
Sets  fur  rings,  .seals,  find,  in  the  East,  oupsaodbeaken 
are  made  of  chalce^lon. 

Choochod,  to-;:  (Is.,  liv,  12;  Eaeeh.,  xxvii,  16); 
Sept.  Uurwit  (Is.,  liv,  12),  X<VX^  (Ezerli.,  xxn'ii,  16); 
Vulg./«M/iw  (Is.,  liv,  12),  choflchorJ  (Ezivli.,  xvii,  IG). — 
Tliis  won!  IS  used  only  twirr  in  tlir  Hilile.  Tliechod- 
chod  is  jictierally  Idelit  ifi(»<i  wiCli  t  he(  .'rieiitiil  ruby.  The 
translation  of  thr  word  iti  Is.  ImiiIi  l)y  the  Si>ptuagint 
and  the  \'uln;iio  is  jasjxT;  in  I^zccli.  i  he  won!  is  merely 
transliternti-il;  the  (^n^'k.  xop\ip  is  cxphiiinsi  by  diii- 
sidering  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  a  "i  for  a  t.  *  \\  hat 
cho<lcho<l  signi(i(>s",  says  .St.  Jerome,  "I  have  untQ 
now  not  be<'n  able  to  find"  ^('omnient.  in  Eiech., 

xxvii,  16,  in  P.  L.,  XXV,  '2')'>i.  In  Is.  he  follows  the 
Septuagint  and  translates  chotlcJiod  by  Jaapu.  The 
word  is  probably  derived  from  t","  to  throw  fire"2the 
stone  was  theKiorebrilliaat  and  vety  likely  red.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Aitir 
bic  won!  kadzkadzat,  evidently  derive<l  from  the  same 
stem  as  chodchod,  designates  a  bright  red.  It  was 
therefore  ;i  kind  of  ruby,  likely  the  Oriental  rubyt 
perhaps  %\m  the  €iU"btmcle  (si-i-  above). 

Chkysolite,  Heb.  I^'^r".'^  (Ex.,  xxviii.  20;  xxxix,  1.3; 
Ezech.,  i,  IB;  x  ?»;  vx\'iii,  !.'{;  Cant.,  v,  14;  Dan.,  x,  0); 
'Sept.,  jt^««r4Xi"ot    IX  .  xxviii,  20;  xwix,  13;  Ezech., 

xxviii,  ihifxii%  tC'ant.,  v,  14;  Dmi.,  x,  6);  BapvtU 
I  ICzi  i  h  ,  1.  n»;  X,  9);  Vulg.  chrynolithiut  (Ex.,  xxviii, 
20;  xxxix,  13:  Ezech.,  x,  9;  xxviii,  13;  Dan.,  x, 
kijadnlhu*  (Cant.,  v,  14);  qwm  nmo  maru  (Ezech., 
i,  10);  Apoc-.,  xxi,  20.  XP*^^^^',  Vulg.  duygolUku*,— 
This  is  the  tenth  .stone  of  the  rational,  repieaenting th* 
tribe  of  Zabuloo;  it  stands  fourth  in  the  eniwieration 
of  Esech.,  xxviii,  13,  aiRl  i.s  Kivcn  astlkeisfventh  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  eelostiai  city  in  Apoo.»  xxi,  20.  In 
none  of  the  Hebrew  texts  b  there  any  hint  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  stone;  however,  since  the  Septuagint 
habitually  transit es  the  Hebrew  word  by  XP«»'*^«^», 
except  whereit  merely  transliterates  it  jii)d  in  Kzoch.,  x, 
9,  since,  moreover,  the  Vnl>;a;  i- follows  t  bis  trtuislat ion 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  AiiuMa,  .Jo^phus,  and 
St.  Kpiphanins  nKTec  in  their  rendering,  we  can  safely 
«<  r-i  p!  the  opinion  that  tlie  <  liry.solite  of  the  ancients, 
\v  iiicii  IS  oui  i»ipuz,  was  meant.  The  word  lharsis  very 
likely  iK>ints  to  the  place  whenc«  the  stone  was 
brought  (Tharsis).  The  modem  chr>'8olite  is  a  green 
oblong  hexiigonai  prism  of  unequal  sides  terminated 
by  two  trianguhu*  pyramids.  Ihe  toi>az,  or  ancient 
chrysolite,  is  an  o^angular  prism  of  an  orange-vek 
bw  colour:  it  is  oomp«ed  of  alumina,  silica,  hydro- 
fluorie  add,  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  CqrIon.  Arabin, 
an<l  EgMit^,  and  several  species  were  admitted  to  exist 
(Pliny,  '  Hist.  nat.".  XXXVU,  xlv).  In  the  Middle 
,\p  s  it  was  Ix'lievcd  to  i)<)hs<'ss  the  power  of  dispelling 
the  fears  of  night  and  of  driving  away  devils;  it  was 
also  supposed  to  be  an  oxcelfent  euro  for  the  diaoaaeo 

of  the  eye. 

Cnnvsopii.\sr.^,  Gnsek  vp'''^i^'^iC""^o',  the  teiitli  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem  (.\jk>c.,  xxi. 
20).  This  is  jM-rhaps  the  agate  of  Ex.,  xxviii,  20,  and 
xxxix,  13,  since  the  chrj-soprasus  was  not  verj'  wi  ll 
known  among  the  aiicient.-<.  It  is  a  kind  of  green 
acpate.  oompuced  mostly  of  silica  and  &  small  peioent- 
age  ot  nickel. 

CoHAL,  lleb.  .''*';K"1  (.lob,  xxviii,  IS;  Prov.,  xxiv,  7; 
Ez»fh.,  xxvii,  It'));  ."^ept.  utri^pa,  (iatu>$;  \'ulg.  txcdsa, 
svriciuu.  'V\\v  Helniw  \\ni  (l  Si  cius  to  come  from  CKI 
or  ""to  be  hi!;!i",  proiialily  ctmnnting  a  rescm- 
bluiiee  to  a  tiis  .  It  may  b<'  al.so  that  tlir^  nanie  CAme 
from  a  litraugc  coimtty,  as  did  the  coral  itsclt.   It  ia 
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obvious  that  the  ancient  versions  have  completely 
mined  the  aense;  they  even  felt  it  so  well  that  iii  one 
place  they  merely  transliterated  the  Hebrew  word. 

xxvii,  16,  coral  ia  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
arUdes  brought  by  the  Syrians  tu  Tyre.  The  Phceni- 
cians  mounted  beads  of  coral  on  ooUars  and  garments. 
These  corab  were  obtained  by  Babylonian  peark 
fiahen  in  tiw  iUd  8m  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Hebrews  made  apparent  Iv  very  little  use  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  hence  it  is  seluom  mentioned  in  their  writ- 
ings; tiuH  cx])l;un.s  also  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  trans- 
lators in  rt'iKii^rinR  the  word.  (leseniiia  (Thertaunis, 
p.  1113)  IratislaleM  C'^^iC  (Job,  xxviii,  18;  l*rov.,  iii, 
15;  viii,  11;  xx,  15;  xxxi,  10;  Lam.,  iv,  7)  by  "red 
coral";  but  many  maintain  that  the  i>e:ir!  i.s  meant  in 
these  passages.  Thf  (oral  .vpokcn  of  in  the  Biltlo  in 
the  precious  coral  {.coraiium  rubrum),  the  formation  of 
which  is  wcU  known.  It  is  a  calcareous  secretion  of 
certain  polyps,  having  a  tree-like  formation.  At  pres- 
ent coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  northern 
eoast  of  Africa  furnishing  the  dark  red,  Sardinia  the 
yellow  or  salmon-coloured,  and  the  oout  of  Italy  the 
mwn  pinlr  coral.  OnecltheirwterteoraMMhaneaof 
the  pwent  d^r  is  Torre  del  ureeo,  near  Naphs. 

CsmnXL,  Heb.  tf::  (Job,  xxviii,  18),  mr»  (Ezech,  i, 
22) ; both w«»rdB signify  a  nhissyt'tibstancc;  Sept.To^Jt; 
Vulg.  eminenlia  (Job,  xxviii,  18);  KpiiSraWot,  crystaUna 
(Ezfoh.,  i,  22). — This  wsis  a  traji-sparent  mineral  re- 
sembling (jla-sfi,  most  probably  a  \  ariety  of  quarts. 
Job  places  it  in  (he  mime  catcKory  with  gold,  onyx, 
sjippliire,  glaas,  coral,  fopa/,,  eif.  The  Targiim  ren- 
ders the  mr  of  Eacch.  by  "ice";  the  versions  trans- 
late by  "crystal".  We  find  crystal  again  mentioned 
in  Apoc.,  iv,  6;  xxi,  11;  xxii,  1.  In  Ps.  cxlvii,  17,  and 
EeduB.,  xUii,  22,  there  can  be  no  aucetion  but  that  ice 
IB  meant.  The  word  rrzxfl,  Job,  xzviii,  17f  whieh 
■ome  traaaiate  by  crystal,  means  glass. 

DiASiojTD, Heb.  V?;^;  Sept.  iiafiayrlpot]  Vulg.  ada- 
7na*,adamaniinus{Ktecn.,  iii,9;Za(  h.,  vii,  12;  Jcr.,xvii. 
1). — Whether  or  not  llii;*  ^^l<JnL■  in  really-  tlie  diamond 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Many  pxssagcs  in  Holy  Writ 
point  indeed  to  the  qualities  of  the  diamond,  cepo- 
cially  its  hardnes.s  ;Kzech.,  iii,  9;  Ztu'h.,  vii,  12;  Jer., 
xvii,  1).  In  the  hwt  Jeremitw  informs  us  of  a  use  to 
which  this  stone  was  put,  which  agreofi  admirably  with 
the  use  to  whirh  the  diamond  is  put  at  this  day:  "The 
sin  of  Juda  Ls  written  with  a  p>en  of  iron,  with  tJie  point 
of  adiamond".   But  although  diamond  is iiaed  to  en- 

Eva  haid  aubstanoea,  yet  it  should  be  remarked 
(t  other  atonea  may  aerea  the  same  purpose.  The 
Sqituachit  omito  the  paaiagca  of  Eaecb.  and  Zach., 
while  th(B  fint  five  venea  of  Jer.,  xvii,  are  miaaing  in  the 
God.  Vaticanus  and  Alexandrinus,  but  are  found  in 
the  Oomplutcnsian  edit  ion  and  in  the  Hyriac  and  Arabic 
Versions.  De>T)itc  the  qualities  ment  ioned  in  the  Bible, 
the  stone  sfX)Ken  of  in  the  place's  referred  to  may 
b«'  the  limpid  orindon,  which  exhiliits  Ibe  same  qual- 
ities, and  i.s  u.sed  in  India  for  the  same  puriwscH  tus  we 
Use  the  diamond.  The  diamond  was  not  wry  well 
known  among  the  ancient.s;  and  if  we  add  to  this  n'a- 
Bon  the  similarity  between  the  words  ofiiptt,  the  Kg^iv 
tian  twmtr,  "cmer>'",  a  species  of  corindon  used  to 
perish  precious  stones,  and  ""^i,  the  Hebrew  word 
suppose<l  to  mean  the  diamond,  we  may  ctmclude  with 
prooability  that  the  limpid  corindon  was  intended. 
Abcn-Esra  and  Abarbancl  translate  cbtV  by  "dia> 
mond";  but  sb.T  we  have  shown  above  to  be  the 
beryL  The  diamond  Is  made  up  of  pure  cariwn, 
mostlv  of  a  white  transparent  oolottr,  but  sometimes 
tintetl.  The  white  diamond  is  the  most  precious, 
owing  to  its  beauty  and  rarity.  Sotith  .Africa  con- 
tains the  largest  diamond  fields. 

Kmeii.kud,  Heb.  .'^p'^- ;  S>pt .  OfuipaySos ;  Vulg.  mnarng- 
du»;  the  third  titone  of  the  rational  (ICx.,  xx\-iii,  17; 
xxxix.  10),  where  it  rcpnseiit.s  the  tribe  of  Levi;  it  is 
the  ninth  stone  in  Ezeeh.,  xxviii,  13,  and  the  fourth 
foundation  stone  of  the  celieetial  JeruMlem  (Apoo.,  xxi. 
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19).  The  same  precious  stone  is  also  mentioned  in 
Tob.,  xiii,  16  (Vulg.  21);  Jud.,x,21  (Vulg.  19);  and  in 
the  Greek  text  of  Ecclus.,  xxxii,  8,  but  there  is  no  indi« 
cation  of  it  in  the  MS.  B.  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
found  in  the  Gcnizah  of  Cairo  in  1896.  That  TW^ 
stands  for  "emerald"  is  verified  by  the  fact  that 

Sractically  all  versions,  as  widl  as  Jeecphus  (Ant. 
ud.,  Ill,  vii,  5;  Bell.  Jud.,  V,  v,  7)  translate  it 
thus.  The  Hebrew  root  pi3,  from  which  it  is  prob- 
ably derived,  signifies  "  to  glitter",  which  quality 
agrwa  eminently  with  the  emerald.  The  word  may 
also  come  from  the  .Sanskrit  vmrtikctn  wliirh  is  cer- 
tainly the  emerald;  the  Greek  form  <r^4po7(5ot  i.s  not  so 
di.stant  from  tlie  Hebrew  that  no  siimilarity  can  bo 
found  between  them.  In  Job,  xiii,  21;  Jud.,  x,  19; 
Ecclus.,  xxxii,  8;  and  Apoc,  xxi.  19,  the  emerald  is  cer- 
tainly the  stone  spoken  of.  Tne  word  '^.3  also  liaa 
sometimes  been  translated  by  maraodut;  but  this  u  a 
mistake,  for  ^2  is  the  carbuncle.  The  emenild  is  a 
green  variety  of  berj'l  and  ia  compose<l  of  silicate  of 
alumina  anil  ^dm  iiia.  Its  form  is  .a  liexagnnal  crystal; 
its  colour  is  a  l)rdliant  reflecting  green.  The  stone  ad- 
mit.s  of  a  high  polish.  The  emerald  is  found  in  im  ta- 
morphic  rocks,  granites  and  mica  .schists;  the  finest 
specimens  come  from  AIusso,  BogotA,  .South  .\merica. 
The  ancients  obtained  the  stone  from  Egj'pt  and  In- 
dia. It  ha.s  sometimes  been  asserted  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  emerald;  but  this  is  plainly  refuted  by 
Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and  others,  thougn  the  name 
may  have  be«i  used  possibly  for  other  stonea.  La  tlie 
M  iddio  Ages  marvellous  powers  were  attributed  to  the 
emerald,  tbe  moat  oooqneuoua  being  the  power  to  pn- 
aerve  or  heal  the  sight. 

Hyacinth,  Greek  MkmAm;  Vulg.  hyadnAvM  (Apoc., 
xxi,  20);  the  eleventh  stone  of  the  foundation  of  the 
heavenly  city  It  cnrresiwnds  very  probablv  to  Heb., 
the  liguriu-  of  Ex.,  xxvni,  19' xxxix,  12  fSt.  t^piphan., 
"De  duodecim  genunis"  in  P.  G.,  XLIII,  300).  The 
stone  spoken  of  in  Cant.,  v,  14,  anil  calltsi  hyacinlhua 
in  the  Vidt^ate  is  the  Hebrew  T'C"*."!,  wliicli  h;is  been 
shown  alxjve  to  bo  the  chrysolite.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  hyacinth  catmot  be  determin{?<l,  the  name  hav- 
ing been  api)lied  to  s<'\  eral  stones  of  similar  colours, 
and  most  probably  designating  stones  of  the  same 
colours  as  the  flower  hyacinth.  Hyacinth  is  a  zircon 
of  a  crimson,  red,  or  orange  hue.  It  is  harder  thaa 
cpiarts  and  its  cleavage  ia  undulating  and  sometimes 
Uuneibted.  Its  form  ia  an  obbng  quadrangular 
prism  terminated  on  both  aada  by  »  qiiadrangiifaar 
pyramid.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  taliainan  agunat 
tempests. 

Jaspkh,  Heb.  r.Ct'*;  Sept.  (aurrn;  Vulg.  jaspis;  the 
twelfth  .stone  of  the  breastplate  (I'x  ,  xxviii,  IS;  xxxix, 
11),  representing  Benjamin.  In  the  Greek  and  I.4itin 
texts  it  comes  sixth,  and  so  also  in  Ezech.,  xxviii,  13; 
in  the  .Ajiocalypso  it  is  the  first  (xxi,  10).  Despite  thi.^ 
difference  position ^Vi«;/M  is  undoubtedlv  the  riElT* 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  1  he  jasper  is  an  anhytfrate  quarts 
composed  of  sihca,  alumina,  and  iron.  There  arc  jas- 
pers of  nearly  everv  colour.  It  is  a  completely  opaque 
stone  of  a  conchoit^al  cleavage.  It  seems  to  nave  been 
obtained  by  the  Jews  from  India  and  Egypt. 

LiGunm,  Heb.  Kth;  Sept.  Xrriptow;  Vuip.  liffuriiis,- 
the  first  stone  of  the  thira  row  of  the  rational  (Ex., 
xxviii,  19;  xxxix,  12),  representing  Gad.  It  ia  miaB> 
ing  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ezech.,  .x.xviu,  13,  but  present  in 
the  Greek.  This  stone  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
liyacinth  (St.  Fpiphan.,  I<)<'.  cit  ).  This  identifica- 
tion, iwlinitted  by  tra<iitiiin,  rests  on  the  remark  tli.at 
the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  celestial  city  in 
Apoc,  xxi,  19  20,  correspond  to  the  twelve  stones  of 
the  rational,  from  which  it  would  a{)ivear  that  the  Ug- 
urus  is  the  same  as  the  hyacinth.  8omo  have  iden- 
tified it  with  the  turmaline,  a  view  rejected  by  moat 
scholtu'S. 

Onyx,  Heb.  cnr;  Sept.  ^•^x"'';  Vulg.  hpts  onychi- 
mw;  the  eleventh  stone  of  the  breastplate  in  the  Hebrew 
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and  tlio  Vul(ir.te  (Kx.,  xxviii.  20;  xxxix,  V.i),  roproscnt- 
ing  the  trif)t'  of  Jost'pli;  in  the  S<_'pt.  it  is  the  twch'th 
fitone:  It  is  xhv  tifth  in  Kzi  i'li.,  xxviii,  I'A,  in  the  Hob., 
but  thi-  twi  lfth  in  tho  (Irri'k;  it  Ls  calliHl  sardonyx  and 
t'lMt'i-  ill  the  tifth  piacf  in  Apoc.  xxi,  20.  The  cXiWH 
nature  of  this  ^tone  is  dispute.  Muny  think,  be- 
cause thi'  CJrwk  word  firfP^XSat  oc<nirs  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  Z7\Z  that  the  bcrjd  in  meant ;  but  this  not  so 
(aee  Bervl  above).  The  Vulgate  indeed  gives  onyx 
M  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  cr;^.  True,  thi.s  alone 
mMlU  be  a  very  weak  argument;  but  we  have  other 
end  sbraDger  evidences  in  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
word  oeeoiS  Inqucntly  in  Holy  Writ  (Gen.,  ii,  12; 
Ex..  XXV,  7;  XXV,  9,  27;  I  Par.,  xxxix,  2;  etc.)  and  on 
eem  oeeasion,  save  Job,  xxviii,  16,  it  is  translated  in 
the  Vulgate  by  nnyrhinun  (lapig  sardanychxis  in 
Job,  xxviii,  Hi).  The  (In-ek  is  very  inconsistent  in  its 
transhition,  rendering  2~r  tlillercntly  in  vurious  texts; 
thus  in  Cien.,  ii,  12,  it  is  \Wo%  wpiaivot,  adpSiot  in  Ex. 
XXV,  7;xxxv,9;<tMp<»7*o«  in  K\.,  xxviii,  9;  xxxv,  27; 
xxxi.x,  6;  aodfi,  a  mere  transcri|itiun  of  tlic  lii-brow 
word  in  I  Par.,  xxix,  2;  aiul  iwi  in  Job,  xxviii,  IG. 
The  otlier  Greek  translators  lirc  more  uniform: 
Aqiiila  h.xs  vafi96iv^;  Symmachus  and  Theodotion 
have  4w{;  the  paraphrase  of  Onkeloa  ha<l  hurtn,\.\w 
Syriao  beruln,  b<ith  of  which  evidently  iire  the  Cirei^'k 
fSl^iAM^  "boryl".  Since  the  translations  do  not  ob- 
lerve  the  nme  order  ae  the  Hebrew  in  enumerating 
the  etonee  of  the  rational  (see  Bbbyl  above),  we  are  in 
no  way  bound  to  accept  the  Ghreek  fiiipvTAat  as  the 
translation  of  c~1?,and  relying  on  the  testimony  of  the 
varioiL'i  versions  we  may  safely  hold  the  onyx  is  the 
etone  signified  by  sntT-  The  oii\  x  is  a  variety  of 
quartz  analogous  to  the  agate  atui  otln-r  iTyjito-crys- 
talline  sjxH'ii^.  It  is  cuimiKKsed  of  different  lavers  of 
variously  coloured  carnelian  much  like  bando<l  agate 
in  structure,  but  the  layers  are  in  even  or  parallel 
planes.  Hence  it  is  well  a<lapted  for  the  cutting  of 
cameos  and  wa.s  much  used  for  that  purpo.sc  by  the 
ancients.  The  colours  of  the  best  are  perfectly  well 
defined,  and  are  eitlur  wliit^;  and  black,  or  white, 
brown,  and  black.  The  best  specimens  arc  brought 
from  Indib.  Sardon^'x  has  a  structure  like  onyx,  out 
is  oompoeed  iiaual^  of  alternate  layers  of  white  chal- 
cedony and  eamelian,  although  the  carnelian  may  be 
aasodated  with  layers  of  white,  brown,  and  black 
chalcedony.  The  ancients  obtained  the  onyx  from 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  India. 

Pearl. — ^The  |)<>arl  can  hardly  be  ternie<l  a  stone; 
we  may  nevertheless,  iiy  ^i^i'ig  'he  word  "stone"  a 
bnjad  nl('anin^c.  treat  iiere  uf  the  pearl,  .as  we  have 
treated  above  of  coral.  It  is  comparatively  certain 
th.at  the  pearl  (tJreek  iMpyaplTi],  Vulg.  margnritu)  w;is 
known  anuniK  t  Ije  .lews,  at  le.ast  after  the  lime  of  .'n)1o- 
mon,  as  it  was  aiuunf;  the  Pli(enicians.  What  word 
detiigtiated  it  is  u-i  crt  tin.  Tlie  following  have  bccil 
suggested:  w*-Jl,wl.i<  li,  however, sign ifu'd  "crvstal"  (see 
above;  also  Purst ,  ■ '  I M , i .  u .  Chald .  Wor terb. i ; 
which  Geaenius  renders  by  "  red  ooral " ;  Esth.,  i,  6, 
which  is  translated  in  the  Vulg.  by  lapit  partus, 
"marble":  the  Arabic  dor,  however,  means  "pearl", 
and  thus  also  Furst  rendera  the  Hebrew  word.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  pearl  mentioned  in  Matt., 
xiii,  4/5,  46;  1  Tim.,  ii,  9;  etc.  The  pearl  is  a  eonrre- 
tion  consisting  chiedy  of  carbonate  of  lime  found  in 
several  liivalve  mollusks,  but  espef;ially  in  the  ancida 
mtii-<i(in!ij\  III.  It  i.s  generally  of  a  whitish  blue,  soine- 
tnues  sh<i\ving  a  tinf?e  of  pink;  there  are  also  yellow 
pearls.  'I'ius  iri>ni  was  considered  the  most  [ireeious 
of  all  among  the  ancients,  and  was  obtaimsj  from  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

lii  BY. — This  may  have  bi'<'neithertheearbvm<"leor 
the  chodcho<I  (see  above).  There  is,  however,  a 
choice  betweeti  the  oriental  ruby  and  the  spinel  ruby; 
but  the  words  may  have  been  used  indiscriminately 
for  both.  The  former  is  extferoehr  hard,  almost  as 
haid  as  the  diamond,  end  is  obtained  frmi  O  y Ion,  Ia« 
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dia,  and  China.    It  is  oonsidered  a  most  pg^ 

eious  gem. 

Sai'I'hirk,  Hcb.  1*ED;  .Septuag.ff4T0««po»';  \'ulg.  sap- 
phiritx. — The  sapphire  was  tlie  tiftli  stone  of  the  ra- 
tional (Ex.,  xxviii,  IS);  .x.xxix,  an<l  ripre>enl<-<l  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  It  is  the  seventh  stone  m  Kzt-eh., 
xxviii,  14  (in  the  Hebrew  text,  for  it  wcurs  fifth  in  the 
Greek  text);  it  is  also  the  second  foundation  stone  of 
the  celestial  Jerusalem  (Apoc..  xxi,  19).  The  scnu- 
ine  sapphire  is  a  hyaline  cocinaon  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour;  it  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  aluiuina,  its  col- 
our being  due  to  Uie  praeenoe  of  oxide  of  iron.  The 
ancients  gave  the  name  of  sapphire  also  to  oar  lapia- 
lasuli,  which  is  likewise  a  blue  stone,  often  speckled 
with  shining  pyrites  which  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  sprinkle<i  with  ^ulil  ihist.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  alkali;  it  is  an  opa<|ue  substance 
ejisily  engraved.  Which  of  these  t  wo  Ls  referre<i  to  in 
the  Hible?  Bctth  ina\'  he  meant,  hut  the  la|)is-laziili 
sts'ius  more  ])rol»al)le.  t'or  as  often  :us  it.s  qualities  art- 
described,  it  is  si)oken  of  as  being  easily  engraved 
(l^m.,  iv,7;  Kx.,  xxviii.  17; xxsis,  ll).  Xhesappbire 
was  obtaineil  from  India. 

Sardo.nyx;  S.\rd. — These  two  words  are  often  oon- 
ffjunded  by  interpreters.  The  sard  is  the  carnelian, 
while  the  sardonyx  is  a  species  of  onyx. 

Topaz,  Heb.  n^ttfi;!!iept.  rMrdjtor;  Vulg.  topaxitu,  the 
second  stone  of  the  rational  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  19), 
representing  Simeon;  also  the  seeond  stone  in  Esech., 
xxviii,  13;  the  ninth  foundation  stone  cf  the  celestial 
Jerusalem  (Apoc.,  xxi,  20);  also  mentioned  in  Job, 
xxviii,  19.  l^is  topaz  is  generally  belicvcxl  to  have 
bei'ii  the  <"hr\.solif  e  rather  than  our  tojjuz.  The  orien- 
tal topaz  IS  eoiMiMiscd  of  nearly  pure  alumina,  .^iliea, 
and  fluoric  aciii;  its  sh:ip<'  is  an  orthorhombic  prism 
with  a  eleavaire  transverse  to  its  long  axis.  It  is  ex- 
tremelv  har<i  m  l  a  double  refraction.  Wlien 
rublxnl  or  heateil  It  becomes  highly  electric.  It  varies 
in  colour  according  t«  the  country  from  which  it 
comes.  The  .Vust  ralian  topaz  is  green  or  j'ellow;  the 
Tasmanian  clear,  bright,  and  transparent;  the  Samm 
pale  violet;  the  Bohemian  sea-green  and  t  he  Brazilian 
red,  varjring  from  a  pale  re<l  to  a  deep  carmine.  The 
ancients  very  probably  obtained  it  f^mm  the  Kjist. 

St.  Kpipbanich,  De  dualecim  gemmU  in  P.  G..  XLIII,  294- 
.tfM:  .St.  Imdorb,  De  lain.lihwt  in  BttnnoL,  xvi,  r>-16.  in  P.  L. 
LXXXII,  S7O-4I80:  KiNQ.  Amiq^ut  Oan*  (2<1  «d..  London.  \S72); 
Idem.  7'Ar  ffatvrnl  Hittoru  of  UemM  or  Dtetmxiit*  Stunrt  (2d  rd., 
I/inil(in,  1S70);  Bracs,  VrAlitun  mrrrilnlum  hebntorum  (l<eyden, 
lOSO);  U.vBEUJN  in  U.vRCMBCRa  and  Saouo,  Did.  dm  aniiquitft 
grtdur-m  H  rtmainn,  «.  v.  (Sfmrnr;  Lea&thi:  in  VioorKot  x.  Dxei. 
dt  la  INU*.  1.  V.  Pitrnui  prfriruxfn;  KcmKNMOLLER,  Hnndbueh  dtr 
Mbludbm  AUlrtkimateund*  (Leipiig):  Winch  in  BMitche*  Rtali- 
vtrttrkitek  Ubi^i^  1M7),  i.  t.  MdttiM. 

Charlbb  L.  SorvAT. 

Stoning  in  Scripture. — Palestine  being  a  very 
rocky  country,  the  abundance  of  stoties  made  it  natu* 
ral  to  use  Hum  as  mis.sile^.  stone  throwing  might  be 
merely  a  mark  of  hatml  and  contempt  (II  Kings,  xvi, 
ft-13),  or  the  means  of  carrying  out  murderous  inten- 
tions against  which  provision  nad  to  be  made  in  the 
Law  (Ex.,  xxi,  18;  Num.,  xxxv,  17).  Stonbg  to  death 
wUflb  was  at  fint  an  expression  of  popular  fury  anal- 
ogous to  "Ijmehing",  later  came  to  be  a  natural  and 
legally  recognized  method  of  execution.  It  was  thus 
regulated  by  law  as  an  ap|>ointe<l  means  of  capital 
punishment  (Dciit.,  xvii,  .'i-7; Acts, vii,  .W).  Death  by 
stoning  is  pr^-scribexl  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  penalty 
for  eighteen  ilitTcrent  crimes  including  .Salihath-break- 
ing,  but  for  one  crime  onlv — murder — is  it  the  |)enalty 
]>rcseni>e.i  in  all  the  codes.  The  execution  of  the 
criminal  usually  t<sjk  place  out.sitie  the  city  walls,  and 
acconling  to  Dnit.,  xvii,  7,  the  witnesses  in  the  ca.se 
were  to  cast  the  first  stone:  "Thou  shalt  bring  forth 
the  man  or  the  woman,  who  have  committed  that 
most  wicked  thing,  to  the  gates  of  thy  city,  and  they 
shall  be  stoned.  By  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  he  die  who  is  to  be  slain.  .  .  .  The  hands 
of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  Idn  him,  and 
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afterwards  the  hands  of  the  rest  of  the  people ". 
(Deut.,  xvii,  5-7).  Stoning  is  alsd  inriitionecl  in  Acta, 
vii  57-5X,  as  the  hk  uiis  hy  which  .Siopheu  tiie  first 
('liri>ti:ia  nmrt>T  ]>ut  tn  il^ath:  "  And  CMtlDghjin 
forth  without  the  city,  they  stoned  bim." 

Jameb  p.  Damooiu^ 

Stonnes,  Jamfs,  Enelish  prirst,  h.  <\.  iifter 

1585.  H<-  w;ls  orilaineu  at  Duriiam  by  Bishop  Tun- 
Stall  in  Aft<T  EUsabeth's  ncci'.-sinti  he  iii'vtT 
entered  a  chureh,  but  wanderwl  abtiut  Durham  and 
■Y  orkshire,  with  occasional  \Tsits  t<i  l^ncashire, where 
be  was  kuoim  as  Uncle  Jaini>s,  sayinu  Mass  as  often 
as  the  OMMNtunity  of  time,  place,  ami  companv  j^avt- 
leave.  ae  was  eventually  arrc«tod  by  the  £arl  of 
DeHijr  about  midiiight  10  Nov..  1.585,  at  the  hoiue  of 
a  very-  poor  man,  a  victualler,  and  an  under-tenant, 
Bving  eight  miles  from  the  eari'a  seat,  Newpark,  in  the 
Pari.sh  of  Omwkirk,  Lancflishire.  As  he  would  not 
commit  hini.si-lf  to  the  royal  supremacy,  though  he 
afkno\\li-<|grd  the  queen  as  temporal  sovcreipi,  and 
wiwiii  1  slie  might  have  Nestor's  years,  and  as  he  con- 
fe*wed  lh:il  hr  rfn;»ril('<l  her  fc'clcsiiu<t ical  policy  ils 
contrary  to  (ioil's  law  atul  rftii.-.(-il  to  j^ivc  up  saying 
Mass.  Ill-  «';ls  loiiiiiiit t<  <|  to  tlir  Xcw  Fli-ct,  Manches- 
ter, where,  a«*  lu;  was  then  ag«ii  72,  it  l«  probable  he 
died.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  had  with  him,  an 
alb,  a  surplice  or  amice,  a  thread  girdle,  a  vestmenti 
a  atole.  a  fiuinel,  "a  Corpus  and  a  Corpus  Catw",  a 
■upcr-altar,  a  tin  chalice  with  a  cover,  three  little  pew- 
ter bo.xes  in  a  leather  case  for  oil  and  chrism,  a  crewet, 
two  little  p'wter  bottles  fOf  wine,  three  orueifixeR,  an 
Agntu  Dei,  "a  porthouae  with  the  pope's  name  in  the 
Callender  m  nuiny  places",  a  piece  of  an  old  primer 
in  parchment,  a  piece  of  an  old  txwk  of  sermons,  and 
an  old  Masa-oooL 

OiB«oN,  Ludim  HtUl  tutd  iu  ittwrinKoiw  (|>riir»tely  priattd. 
BdinboiBb  Mid  LmmIinh  1870|,  231-3. 

John  B.  Wauntwitraar. 

Stonyhurst  College. — llic  history  of  Stonyhurst 
as  a  school  date?*  hiwk  to  a  period  considerably  prior 
to  it«  foumhiUon  on  English  soil  in  1704.  Stonjyhurst 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  college  founded  by 
Father  Robert  Plei«BMls  in  1592,  at  St.  Omer  in  Artot& 
for  ^agliih  bogn  eompelled  by  the  jieoal  laws  01 
EUaabethan  times  to  seek  00  the  continent  that  reli* 
gious  education  which  was  denied  them  at  home. 
Driven  from  8t.  Omer  in  1762  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Parlemcnt  of  Paris,  the  coIU  k''  traii.-ft  rred  to 

Bruges,  whrrc  it  rrmaincit  muicr  the  |>rot(ctioii  of  the 
Emiiri-.-is  Maria  Theresa  till  disprr^cd  hy  thr  suj>- 
prf>.sion  of  tiie  ri«>ciety  in  1773,  \\  it hiti  th<'  sa.iu«'  yeiir. 
nowc\  (T,  the  HtAff  and  stnrlrnts  hail  rcx^.M  inbled  ana 
oontmued  their  collegiate  life  at  Liege  under  the 
patronage  of  the  prince  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  anni<!8  in  1794 
again  compelled  the  college  to  seek  a  new  home,  and 
thL<  tinii>  it  found  one  in  its  native  land  at  the  mansion 
of  Sioiohurst  Hall  in  I.Ancashire,  which  had  l>een 
placed  ai  the  diapoeai  of  the  community  by  Mr. 
Thomaa  Wdd  of  Lulworth,  heir  of  the  ShiriAnims 
of  Stonyhurst  and  himself  a  past  student  of  the  college 
at  Bnipw.  By  a  strange  coincidence  Stonyhurat 
Hall  ha<l  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  Uichtird  Shireburn  in 
1592,  the  very  year  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Omer; 
so  that  tlir  sr!inf;Lstic  Hfc  of  thc  collcge,  wluch  hos  now 
tH/«  ii  i>tahlish»^  at  Stonyhurst  for  117  years,  but 
ri  :i(  )i(  s  ha<  k  more  thtin  2(K)  yrars  In  fon!  that  final 
eetilement,  is  wr-vuI  with  that  of  its  pres«'nt  domicile. 

ITie  chiiTiu'ter  of  the  cihication  given  at  Stonyhurst 
has,  needless  to  say,  variwl  with  the  rctjuirements  of 
tiie  time.  The  predominant  position  occupied  by 
classical  educational  ideals  iti  the  earlitT  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — a  predumiiuiiicc  so  coii);<  nial  lo 
the  Ratio  Studiorum  of  the  Jesuite — has  gradually 
been  modi6ed  to  meet  the  devdopment  of  the  study 
of  inodcfn  lansnacna  and  of  acjeneef  and  the  demandt 
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of  public  examinations.  Hence  the  curriculum  of 
Stonyhurst  at  the  prcst  nt  day  liilTi  rs  in  no  essential 
particular  from  that  of  the  Ivadmn  public  schiMils  in 
England.  It  iiii'luiirs  i-l;i.ssical  iiter.aturv  .and  the  chief 
European  lanRuancs,  history,  ^:»H>grttphy,  mathe- 
matics, phy.sics,  rheiuistry,  xstrotiomy,  philifsophy, 
and  law.  At  the  .Stonyhurst  training  college  more 
advanced  courses  in  these  subjects  are  followed  by 
frtiidents  of  the  Society,  who  are  engage<i  in  stich  addi« 
tiotial  suhjccta  as  podagog>',  biology,  anthrojiology, 
etc.  The  "Philosophers",  numbering  usually  about 
thirty,  possess  the  Status  of  university  students. 
They  have  private  rooms  and  sundry  pvivileges,  tuid 
are  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  though 
th^  may  ioin  the  "Iliglter  Line"  in  games.  Their 
studies  include  eourwa  of  philosophy,  law,  and  polit- 
ical economy,  in  ,ail«iilion  to  the  usual  literary  and 
science  clatJscs  Th<  n dor  of  Stonyhurst  is  one  of  a 
limited  number  of  licadniasti  rs  to  whom  ttic  War 
Office  has  grantf-ii  the  |)ow('r  of  giving  chn  rt  nomirnv- 
tions  to  till'  I{oyai  Milit.ary  College,  Saniihursi .  'I'liis 
privi!<>;p  is  restrvetl  fur  those  schools  where  the 
(jUii  fT.s'  training  corps — of  wliich  Stonyhiu>«t  hjis  three 
full  companies — at  tains  a  certain  standard  <if  strength. 
The  college  has  also  bwn  inspected  ancl  approve<ri)y 
the  Kovol  College  of  Htysicians  (I>ondon)  and  the 
Itoyal  College  of  Sumons  (England)  as  a  school  for 
preparing  candidateararmedical  diplomas  andexempt- 
mgth«n  from  part  of  their  prafessiona)  course. 

The  influence  exerted  in  the  course  of  its  history 
on  Church,  State,  science  and  art,  bj'  a  college  which 
has  for  so  lonj:  hi  Id  a  prominent  place  in  the  tiliuntion 
of  English  C  atholics,  may  best  lie  gauge<i  l)\  tin-  iium- 
b(r  of  (iistinjruishcd  uluiinn  who  lla^■(•  risi  11  to  emi- 
nence in  these  depitrtujeuts.  .Amoni;  the  early  .-ons  of 
Stonyhurst,  when  the  establishment  w:i.s  still  at  .St, 
Omers,  are  einhtii-n  martyrs  now  l>earing  the  title  of 
VenerabN — fourteen  .lesuit.s,  three  Franciscans,  and 
ont!  m^ular  priest — besides  three  who  die<i  in  prison 
for  the  Faith.  Father  Emmanuel  lx)bb,  who  nn-eived 
into  the  Church  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  .Inmes 
II,  and  lather  tMward  Petre,  the  eoofeseot  uf  tJie 
same  king,  were  St.  Omer  men.  The  unspeakable 
Titus  Oates  also  spent  some  time  there  aa  a  kind  of 
"parlour<4)oarder  ,  and  contr>mpr>rary  letters  make 
itdeartitathewashitenscly  uajHipularwith  the  boys. 
The  peculiar  dnvss  worn  at  that  ilate  by  the  boys  of 
St.  Omers  is  n!ferre<l  to  by  Ma.ssinger  in  his  i)lay 
"The  I'atal  Dowrv  ".  ( "onsfiii  uous  among  the  St. 
Omrr  men  of  a  Liter  il.iie  are  the  first  two  arch- 
lushopsof  Baltimore,  .John  Carroll  and  l.cojiani  Neale 
In  more  modem  times  .Stonyhur.'-t  eouni-s  .•imoiic  Us 
pupils  Cardinal  Weill ,  Bishop  Riihiill  iN'iear  Apostolic 
of  the  Northern  Dis(  rn  tj,  (Jardmai  \  aughan,  Bishop 
\\  illiam  Vaughan  of  Pljinouth,  Bishop  Clifford  of 
Cliftou,  Archbishop  Porter  of  Bombay,  Archbishop 
Gillow  of  Puebla  (Mexico),  and  Archbi.shop  Maguire 
of  Glasgow.  .Among  distimrtiished  laymen  who  re- 
ceived their  education  here  muy  be  mentione<l  Charles 
Waterton,  the  famous  naturalist  (the  "  W"  of  Tbadc- 
enup's  "NewcomeB");  Richard  Lalor  Shetl,  the  great 
parliamentary  orator;  Sir  Thonuis  Wyse,  a  well- 
known  and  BticeciMful  diplomat  of  the  hxnl  century; 
Chief  Btwvn  Woulfe  of  the  Iri.nli  Court  of  ICxchequer, 
the  first  Catholic  to  be  elevatevl  to  the  Irisli  IV>nch, 
and  Jiiiijje  Niihohus  Ball,  the  second  C.illiolir  ti> 
enjoy  that  (liirnity  ;  the  lion  Cliarli'S  Ijingflale,  one  of 
the  loremosi  Catliiilic  le.-niers  of  I '.mariripat  ion  da\8; 

Dr.  (esirte  r,  tlu'  antitpmry  and  Cliurcli  antial- 
ist;  Sir  I  re.lerii  k  W  eld,  succe,ssively  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  ilovernor  of  Tasmania,  and  Covemor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  in  which  huit-named  Oniony 
another  Stonyhurst  man.  Sir  Thoma-s  Sidgn-aves.  was 
Chief  Justice;  .Sir  WiUiam  Hackett,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Ceylon;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Nich- 
olas O  Conor,  British  Ambassador  at  St.  PetersbuK 
andatCSoQstaatinople;  Genend  Sir  Montague  Genra, 
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doym  of  the  foreign  military  attaches  with  the  Riunian 
army  during  the  Ruiuio-Japancse  War;  General  Sir 
Charles  Chichester,  brigadicr-Kencral  under  General 
Dc  Lacy  Evana  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in 
Spain  in  1835;  Admiral  Arthur  Jemingham,  who 
was  attached  to  the  |x-nsonai  guard  of  Queen  Victoria 
during  the  alarms  of  the  Chartist  disturbance;  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Walton;  Edward  de  KomaAa,  a 
former  president  of  Peru;  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
the  orator  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  and  sub- 
sequently a  general  on  the  Fetleral  side  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  To  this  selection  may  be  added 
in  the  domains  of  literature  and  art  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
Gerald,  F.S.A.,  a  personal  friend  of  Charles  Dickens, 
and  author  of  many  literarj'  works;  Father  John 
Gerard,  S.J.,  the  widely  known  WTiter  on  scientific, 
historical,  and  controversial  subjects;  Bernard  Part- 
ridge, the  "Punch"  cartoonist;  Alfred  Austin,  the 
Poet  Laureate. 

The  fame  of  the  Stonj'hurst  Obser\'ator>',  built  in 
1838,  has  been  kept  ahve  in  scientific  circles  by  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguished  astronomers,  several  of  whom 
have  been  at  various  times  seloete<l  by  the  British 
Government  to  take  charge  of  important  astronomical 
cxpcilitions.  The  latest  of  these  was  the  British 
Solar  Eclipse  Expedition  to  the  Tonga  IsIantLs  in  1911, 
which  was  pUiced  under  the  charge  of  Father  Oirtie, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  St<myhurst  Observatory. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  Stonj'hurst  astronomi'ni 
is  Father  Stephen  Perr}-,  F.  H.  S.,  l*rancis  Thompson's 
"starrj'  amorist",  who  met  his  death  in  lSS9whde  en- 
gaged on  solar  observations  for  the  Government  in 
the  West  Inclies.  Among  the  contributions  to  Cath- 
olic literature  the  best  Known  are  the  Stonyhurst 
Sc-ries  of  Philo.sophical  Textbooks,  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profes-Horial  stafT:  Father  Har^)er's  pro- 
found work,  "The  Metaphysics  of  the  S<'hoor';  and 
Father  Geranl's  various  writings  on  natural  science 
and  evolution,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  his  remark- 
ably successful  reply  to  Haeckel's  "Riddle  of  the 
Universe":  the  works  of  Father  Joseph  Rickal>y  on 
philo80|)hic  and  ascetical  s\ihjects  and  the  litvirgical 
and  historical  wTitings  of  Father  Thurston. 

Stonyhurst,  which  is  to-ilay  the  largest  of  the 
Cathohc  colleges  in  England,  is  the  parent  of  a  number 
of  other  flourishing  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  following  is  a  list  together  with 
the  approximate  number  of  boys  in  each :  Beaumont 
College  near  Windsor,  and  Mount  St.  Mar>  '8  College 
in  Derbyshire,  with  more  than  200  boarders  each; 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  Liverpool,  a  day-school 
with  nearly  400  boys;  St  Alovsius'  College,  CJlasgow, 
with  over  300  day  scholars;  \Vimbledon  College  with 
Bome  150  scholars;  St  Ignatius'  Day  College,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  l>ondon,  with  about  250  boys;  the  day  col- 
leges at  Preston  and  Leeds  with  about  150  boys  each; 
and  Clongowes  W<mk1  Q)llege,  in  Ireland,  with  250 
boarders.  Including  the  Philosophers  and  the  younger 
boys  at  the  prri>arator}-  schmil,  the  total  number  of 
boarders  at  Stonyhurst  to-day  is  'MS,  with  a  pro- 
fessorial staff  of  40.  At  the  training  college  the  stu- 
dents number  alwut  70,  with  8  professors.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  which  are  very  extensive,  are  furnished 
with  libraries  and  museums,  numerous  lecture  rooms, 
physical  and  chemical  laooratories,  observatories, 
recreati(m  and  music  rooms,  a  theatre,  swimming 
bath,  <'arTM>nter's  shops  and  covered  drill-hall.  In 
the  hrge  libniry,  which  contains  over  40,(KX)  volumes, 
there  is  a  verj-  valuable  collation  of  incunabula, 
numbering  250,  of  which  some  are  unique;  a  First 
F<»lio  Shakcspeans  some  priceless  manuscripts;  and 
very  «'ompU  t<'  geological,  entomological,  and  other 
scientific  ctdlections.  In  the  mu-seums  and  other 
parts  of  the  buihling  are  a  large  number  of  valuable 
engravings  by  Rembrandt  anci  Dilrer,  toRcther  with 
art  trejusurt-s  in  ivorj',  alabaster,  and  precious  metals: 
relics  of  the  days  of  persecution;  paintings  by  some  of 


the  Old  Masters;  and  vestmenta  of  great  intrinsic  and 
historical  worth. 

Uehabo,  Slon^kuril  CoUyt  Centenary  Record  (Belfaxt.  ISM): 
Grcoocn  and  Keatiso.  Hintirru  «,/  .Stnnyhunt  (London.  1901); 
MrmoriaU  of  Sloni/hurtl  C'^lroe  (London,  18S1);  HKWtT«ox, 
Sltmyhurit  ColUgt  Pntt  nnH  PrrtrnI  (Prrston,  1S7H):  KmGER«u>, 
Sajontiurtt.  a  Story  of  SehuMay  ( I^ondon.  liH)l) ;  Brilxsh  A*tofia- 
tion  Kicurtinn  In  Stnnyhurtt  ami  Whallry  (.Soutbport,  1903): 
TKt  StonykurM  .Maffunne  (nchoul  pfhodira,!) ;  StonunurtI  and  iU 
Trrcrntenary  (Clitheiw) ;  tbrw  artirlca  in  ('otintry  Life  (Ixin- 
don.  OrtiilMT,  11)10):  Moral  Inttruetion  and  Training  m  SehooU, 
ed.  8aolch.  I  (.N"ew  York  and  Ix>ndon,  I'JOS).  tlie  articl4>.i  "./nuU 
Syetem  of  KdunUxon",  and  " SlonyhurH",  by  Maher  in  Tht 
Teachert'  Sneydoptlia  (LondoD,  1011). 

Francis  Irwin. 

Stork,  AMBR06E.   See  Pelargcb,  Ambrose. 

Stoss,  Veit,  sculptor,  b.  at  Nuremberg  in  1438;  d 
there  in  l.')33.  In  1477  he  establishiil  a  large  work- 
shop at  Cracow,  Poland,  but  in  1496  he  returned  to 
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Nuremberg.  With  Adam  Kraft  and  Peter  Vischer. 
he  is  considered  the  most  important  repn-sentative  ol 
the  late  Gothic  sculpture  in  Germany.  A  quick,  skil- 
ful workman,  of  great  technii^al  ability,  in  his  youth  he 
ciuTie»l  naturalism  to  the  extreme,  while  often  there 
was  a  lack  of  .spirituality.  PerhajM  this  may  be 
traced  to  a  trait  of  his  own  character  as  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  mime  era  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  "restless, 
unquiet  citizen".  A  certain  lack  of  repose  is  e\ndent, 
esjx'cially  in  his  treatment  of  the  <lrapery,  while  in 
his  entire  handling  of  the  figure  he  is  ver>'  independent 
of  the  Gothic  style  and  carries  out  his  di-signs  in  his 
own  manner  throughout.  His  later  works,  however, 
show  an  undoubt<-<l  depth  of  feeling.  Moreover,  the 
question  as  to  the  number  of  his  productions  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  settletl;  the  latest  invi'stigation  re- 
gar<Ls  him  fu«<  the  creator  of  most  of  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  \'ischer,  whom  it  represents  as  merely  the 
bronze-founder  who  carried  out  Stoss's  designs.  His 
earliest  work  (1477)  is  the  celehrattnl  altar  of  the 
Blesiieil  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Our  La<ly  at  Cracow, 
which  is  made  in  three  parts,  as  an  altar  with  wings. 
In  the  centre  is  seen  the  almost  life^c  figiire  of  the 
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Mothier  of  God  u  she  rinka  dyini;  into  the  arms  of 
aa^i^NWtlo.  Another  altar  of  his  in  this  church  haa 
reliefs  depicting  six  scenes  in  the  lifo  of  St.  Stanislaus. 
The  fine  quiilitii  s  of  tins  work,  espeeiiillj  the  anima- 
tion of  the  [Hjrlruyai  ami  the  eflective  composition, 
obtained  for  liim  in  \i'.>'2  the  comiiii.ssion  of  making 
the  tomb  of  King  Cifinur  1\  in  llie  Ctthedml  of  Cra- 
cow. Probably,  however,  lie  only  prepared  the  de- 
sign of  the  marble sarcophugius;  the  kmg  i.s  represented 
in  his  coronation  robes,  whde  staturtt^^n  Hhowing  the 
people  as  mounien  are  placed  on  i  he  .'-ides.  For  un- 
nxm-n  retisons StOMTeCivned  to  Nuremlx  rg,  wtkatt he 
acftompliahed  a  laigB  amouni  of  work;  bowevn',  miy 
a  few  of  the  works  attributad  to  him  are  autbentie. 
as  in  former  times  nearly  every  important  piece_  of 
carving  in  aouthem  Germany  was  amnibed  to  him. 
Perhaps  his  \h-^\  work  is  the  '"Salutation  of  the  Angel " 
in  the  Church  of  St.  L;iurence  at  Nun'mberg  (1.j1H): 
the  arclianKcl,  a  finely  conceiveil  figure,  .md  Slary.  are 
surrounde<!  by  a  huge  wreath  of  roses  in  whicii  are  in- 
\\n\i  v.  tilt  .S-ven  .joys  of  Mary;  the  figure  of  the 
l^l<  s.M-d  \  irgin  is  however  somewhat  conunonplace. 
Other  pxcellent  but  less  celebrated  pro<luction.s  are 
the  memorial  tablet  of  Konrad  Iinlioff,  now  in  the 
national  museum  at  Munich,  and  the  n  liefs  of  the 
Carrying  of  the  Cross  and  the  Uurial  of  Christ  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Ijid^-  at  Nuremberg.  Of  the  altars 
wbieh  be  carved,  mention  abould  be  ouide  of  those  at 
Seliwabaeh,  Bamberg,  and  of  that  b  the  Church  of 
St.  iEgidius  at  Nuremberg. 

Da^.s,  Veil  Sto*i  und  leint  Schule  (LeipiiK.  1003);  Idem.  I'of 
atoM  (BMMeld.  IWM);  ar^SUX.  CHt  WaKrheil  aher  PeUr  Vitcktt 

aCtmamr.  num. 

Beda  Ki.einschmidt. 

Stradinui,  .Antonio,  tlie  famous  Oetnoncse  vio- 
lin-maker, b.  iti  1649  or  MCA);  d.  :i\  Crennina,  18  or  19 
Dec.,  1737.  Hi!  was  the  son  of  .Vlessandrn  Strmlivari 
and  .^nna  Moroni.  As  tliere  is  no  cvideiiee  nf  his 
birth  and  baptism  in  any  of  tlie  parish  registers  (jf 
CraOMMUtr  it  IS  supposed  tluit  lie  was  bom  in  s«nne 
vfllafB  near  that  town.  In  10S7  be  bfipan  to  make 
■feringwl  iDBtnimeDts.  Some  violiiia,  ttted  in  the 
mtmOim,  and  rieied  by  hjin,  tn  supposed  to  exist, 
but  evidenoas  of  Btradhrari's  workmanship  are  to  be 
lound  in  many  Tiolins  of  this  dale  which  are  signed  by 
Nieholas  Amati.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  years 
ltV)7  71>  he  worked     a  pupil  in  Amati's  worksliop. 

In  Iti-soSiradivanset  up  for  himself  in  thePiazzaSan 
Domenico,  and  his  fame  as  a  violin-maker  was  w>on 
established.  He  now  began  to  show  his  origiiuilitv, 
and  to  ni.ike  alt enit ion.s  in  Amati's  uuhdel.  Tlie  ardi- 
iiig  was  improvp<i,  the  various  degre<-s  of  thickness  in 
the  wood  were  more  exactly  determined,  the  fomi.a- 
tion  of  the  scroll  altered,  and  the  vami.sh  more  highly 
coloured.  From  1698  to  172.">  Str:wiivari  produceil 
his  finest  instruments,  and  carried  his  manufacture  to 
the  hi^test  possible  fini.sh,  the  outline:)  arc  designed 
with  taste  and  purity,  the  wood  is  rich  and  carefully 
aeleeted,  the  arching  falb  off  in  gentle  and^  regular 
curves,  the  seroU  is  carved  with  great  perfeetioD,  and 
the  varnish  is  fine  and  supple.  The  int«rior  work- 
manship is  no  leas  perfect,  the  degrees  of  thickness  arc 
carefully  adjusted,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  preci- 
sion whiih  could  only  have  Isn-n  attained  by  much 
sttiiiy  and  exjs'riment.  Kverjthing  hiis  been  fore- 
si  eii.  calrulateii.  and  ih'ti'rmine<l  with  certainty.  The 
iiistnmieiits  produced  from  172.>-.'J0  arc  not  so  fine. 
After  17;{0  many  are  signetl  "sub  <li.sciplina  Slratli- 
varii ",  and  were  "probably  made  by  his  sons,  Omobono 
and  Francesco. 

Stradivari  fixed  the  cxart  shape  and  position  of  the 
MfUnd-holi«,  and  his  model  has  been  copied  by  most 
makers  since  his  time.  Ue  definitively  settled  the 
shape  and  detaOs  of  the  brid^  whidh  eaonot  be  al> 
tcrod  in  the  slightest  degren  without  in  Some  way  in- 
juring the  tone  of  the  instrument.  The  only  esMtt- 
tial  part  of  tlM  Tiolia  wliidi  hM  had  to  be  dwaiBd 
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since  Stradivari's  time  is  the  bas»-bar.   On  account 

of  the  gnidual  ri.M-  i:i  pitch  the  iricreastHl  pressure  of 
the  strings  (iemaiui^  an  iiicrea.>ie<i  power  ol  resistance 
ill  'he  bar  uiuierneatli  tli<'  hriiige,  lieiiri'  it  lia.~-  heon 
fuuinl  neees.sary  to  re-bar  all  the  old  violimi  und  vio- 
loncellos. Stradivari  was  buried  in  the  Raoilica  of 
isan  Domenico. 

EuiaBBTH  Loaxnc. 

Stradivari  Family,  The. —The  name  Stradivari 
goes  back  to  the  Middle. \^es;  we  find  it  sfjelt  in  various 
ways,  Stradivare^  Stradivcrtoj  8tra«livertU9.  F£tis 
professes  to  find  it  in  the  mtuucipal  archives  of  Cre- 
mona for  the  years  1127  and  1186.  The  name  was 
certainly  borne  by  more  or  leas  distinguished  dtisens 
of  Cremona  during  the  twelfth  an<l  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Signor  Mandelli  gives,  as  the  e.irliest  known 
mention  of  it,  a  document  ilated  .May  llSS,  in  which 
it  i<  recordiNl  that  i-ertaiii  pieces  of  land  were  Ica-sed 
by  the  canon  find  chief  warden  of  the  catluHlral  of  Cre- 
mona to  one  Ciiiivatini  Stradiverfo  and  iiis  heirs. 
.\risi,  the  t'remone.s<'  monk,  who  wrote  coiieerning 
Antonio  Striwlivari  in  1720,  mentions:  tjaliern  .Stradi- 
vari, a  learned  Orientalist,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  Alcssandro  Stradivari,  another  Orientalist, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  eentiir>';  Coetanso 
Stradivari,  of  about  the  same  period,  a  monk, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  natural  phuosopfay  of 
Arirtotle.  Fitis  also  mentions:  GoglidmttB  Btradi- 
vwtui,  an  UMlbnt  lawyer,  who  died  in  1430.  It  is 
certain  that  the  name  was  a  common  one  in  Cremona, 
but  we  have  no  exact  evidence  to  prove  that  Stradi- 
vari, the  violin-maker,  was  tlirectly  connected  with 
the  above-ment  ioned  jx-rsons.  The  earliest  documen- 
tary record  of  liis  ancestry  is  to  be  found  in  the  tn.'ir- 
ritige  register  of  the  catheilra!  of  Cremona,  where  tlierc 
is  .an  entry, datefl  .\pril,  UMW.of  the  marriage  of  diulio 
Ce.^are  Stradivari,  of  the  jiarish  of  .S.  Miclicle  Veccliio, 
to  Dorulice  Milani,  of  the  parish  of  the  catlu-ilral. 
I'licy  iiad  a  s^tn,  Alessandro,  christened  in  the  church 
of  S.  Micliele  in  Jaimary,  1602;  and  in  the  register  of 
the  parish  of  S  Prosix-ro^  is  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  this  Alessandro  Stradivari  and  Anna  Moroni — the 
father  and  mother  of  Antonio. 

Avnecseo  SindivaH,  son  of  Antonio,  b.  1  Feb. 
1671 ;  d.  11  Mav,  1743.  He  followed  his  father's  call- 
ing, and  was  tfie  only  one  of  Stradivari's  sons  to  in- 
herit any  of  the  father's  skill  in  making  stringed  in- 
struments. He  made  ver\'  g'»od  viojitis;  .s<)m»>  are 
signed  by  himself,  .■in<l  otlier>.  maile  with  the  help  of 
his  brother  Omolmno,  are  signe<l  ".-4itto  hi  di.sciplina 
d'.\ntonii>  Stradivari",  liis  work  is  ouite  distinct  in 
charaeter  from  .Viitonio's,  Both  I  VaM'  esci  i  and 
Omob<jno  were  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  their 
father;  they  produced  giMMl  work*  if  nM  work  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Omobono  Stradivari,  son  of  Antonio,  b.  11  Nov., 
1679;  d.  8  June,  1742.  He  also  followed  liis  father's 
trade,  and  made  some  violins  in  oonJunctiou  with  his 
brotlier  Fkaooeeoo.  Hia  work  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  repair  and  fitting  up  of  instraments;  possibly  he 
made  DOV8,  instrument-cases — which  were  specially 
designe<l  for  wealthy  fiatrons,  and  often  things  of  great 
value  and  beauty  -.and  various  fittmsi,  SUcE  as 
bridges,  p^gs,  tail-|)ieces,  etc. 

Paolo  Stradii'ori,  the  yoimgest  son  (jf  .Antonio  by  a 
second  marriage,  b.  2<>  Jan.,  ITltS;  <i  11  Oct.,  1776. 
lie  wa'^  a  eluih  merchant,  and  the  oiilv  son  of  the 
great  .Stradivari  who  married.  On  the  death  of  Fran- 
cesco, Paolo  receivwl  the  collection  of  tools,  moulds, 
patterns,  <lrawings,  corresiKjndence.  and  memoranda 
left  by  tlieir  father,  and  also  several  instruments,  in- 
cluding the  famous  ".Mard'"  StrafI  of  I71.">,  and  the 
unrivaBed  "  Me.>wie"  violin  of  1710.  In  177.5  this  col- 
kedon  of  reUae  was  sold  by  Paolo  to  the  Count  Cosio 
do  SRhbttCb  nnd  aflcnrards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Isto  HaiquiB  Alessandio  Datta  Valla.  Cmn 
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STRAHOV 


Stradivari,  a  prandson  of  Paolo,  b.  in  1789,  was  cele- 
brated a«  a  physician. 

(iRove,  Oinionaru  of  Mumie  and  Mutiriatu  (London.  1!)98), 
III;   F*TIB.  Sillier  of  Anthony  Stradifari,  ir.  Bimum'  (Ixindon, 

I<!j.izabetu  Lorkin. 


StrahoT,  Abbey  of,  a  Premonstrat^nsian  abbey  at 
Prague,  I^tjheniia,  foundofl  in  1140  by  Bishop  Henr>' 
Zdik  of  Olmiitz,  Bishop  John  of  Prague,  and  Prince 


t+T.   MaIIK  UIII'IIMI  111"  Ciii«l'l:l 

From  the  Strnhov  Maniuchpt 


I>adis!auB  II.  A  colony  of  monks  from  Steinfeld. 
near  Cologne,  wa.s  brought  here,  and  (lero,  a  canon  of 
Cologne,  boi'Ame  it«  first  abbot.  This  new  abbey  in 
a  very  short  time  flourishevi  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  of  its  members  were  8<K)n  apiiointi^i  bi.shops  of 
Prague. 

During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies the  ablxitrt  of  St  nihov  took  keen  interest  in  the 
public  affairs  of  llie  kingdom,  and  their  names  arc 
often  mentionwl  in  public  documents  and  grants  of 
8p4?cial  privileges. 

On  19  Oct.,  rj'>9,  theablx*y  wjis  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  Abbot  John  I  (rj")(Mj4»)  built  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent church.  The  monastt'ry  suffenni  greatly 
during  the  nlundering  reign  uf  the  king's  regent,  Otto 
of  Bnindenburg  and  that  of  Henry  of  Carinthia.  It, 
however,  again  flourished  under  Charles  IV.  On  8 
May,  1420,  the  Hu-ssites  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
and  Kxited  and  d««tn»yed  everything.  The  main 
cause  of  anger  of  (he  famitics  against  the  abbry  waa 
that  John  Zelezn5',  Bishop  of  I^itomischl,  a  Pre- 
monstratensian,  w.is  one  of  the  accusers  of  Hua  at 
the  Council  of  Constance. 

Fnun  this  time  onward  .Strahov  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  it.s  hinds  were  grulually  stolen  and  sold, 
until  in  IHTTaJul  ir)7Snot  oneof  itsmemberHremained, 
and  the  meagre  income  was  turned  over  to  the  chap- 


lain of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Later  a  Premon- 
stratensian,  John  I»helius,  who  subsequently  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Prague,  gathereil  monks  from 
various  monasterif-s,  colonized  Strahov  anew,  infusing 
into  it  new  physical  as  well  a-s  spiritual  life.  Lohelius 
rebuilt  the  church  and  a  gn^ater  part  of  the  monastery, 
and  Abbot  Caspar  of  t^uejitenborg  (l(>20-4(),)  com- 
pleteil  the  work.  During  tlie  Ixunbardment  of  Prague 
m  1S42  Strahov  suffered  greatly,  the  daimige,  how- 
ever, was  soon  repaired.  When  the  Kmjx'ror  J<»seph 
11  suppressed  5S  ablx*yn  in  Bohemia,  Stnihov  waa 
navetl  from  a  similar  fat<*  by  Abbot  Wenceslaus  Mayer 

alSOO),  who  hiul  won  favour  even  at  the  hostile 
urt  by  the  interest  that  he  to<»k  in  fostering  .schcxjls 
and  education,  .\bbot  Zikmund  Star<'  (1879-1905) 
built  (he  new  church  and  im|)roved  the  oltl  church. 
The  present  abl)ot.  Method  Zavoral,  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  as  a  preacher. 

The  niona.stic  Church  of  (he  Assumption,  built  in 
1601-1005  by  Abbot  l.«oheliu8,  is  beautifully  decorated 
by  numerous  fret«c«s;  the  pictures  on  the  arche<l  ceil- 
ing symlnilize  some  of  (he  invoca(ions  contained  in 
the  Litjiny  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  side  walls 
are  scenes  from  (he  Ufe  of  St.  Norbert.  These  beau- 
tiful fn-scos  are  the  work  of  the  Prague  artist  Cleorg 
WiUielm  Xeuhei-z  (d.  174:}).  The  ChaiH-l  of  St.  Nor- 
bert has  the  .saint's  relics  in  a  casket  of  cop|X!r  and 
bronze,  richlj-  gil<le<l.  The  organ  is  the  work  of  the 
Strahov  monk  Lohel  Oehlschliigel  (d.  1774). 

The  monastic  library  con(Ains  upwards  of  110,000 
volumes,  of  which  1200  are  incutuibuUx.  Of  these 
there  are  about  sixty  unique  volumes.  Of  (he  many 
rare  manuscripts  the  most  precious  is  the  "Kvan- 

!;elistarium"  of  the  sixth  e«'n(ur>',  written  in  uncial 
etters  and  still  well-preserved.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned:  "(Jerlaci  ('hronicon".  Codex  Stnilio- 
viensisfrom  1220;  the  "Pontificale"  of  Bishop  Albert 
of  Sternberg,  made  in  l.'J76;  (he  "Missjile"  of  (he  l*re- 
monstratensian;\blM'yof  I^oukyof  14S0;the  miniature 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  bv  a  nun  of  (he  cloister  of  Dokiuiny;  "ftich'a 
Gradualc^'  of  1610,  weighing  fifty  (rauuds.    The  art 
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gallery  has  the  original  painting  of  Diirer's  "Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Hosary  ",  of  ir»()(»,  with  the  master's  own 
portrait;  and  paintings  by  Correggio,  Van  Dyck, 
Holbein,  van  Aachen,  Reiner,  Skreta,  Brandl,  etc. 

Mavch.  //ii/iirinrAr  Hr>rhrril,ung  <lrr  torn  AnI.  Maulbrrtteh, 
k.k.  Knmmrrmnhter,  nm  liif'licthrk-titxrdlb*  drr  kOnigl.  Pnrm,- 
Kanonif  am  Brrgr  Sinn  :u  Prng  im  Jnkre  I79i  in  Frttto  dar- 
fftttciUen  Kalkmaiilrrn  (I'racuc,  I707J:  WetraI'CH,  Gtich.  d** 
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ktnigL  pr(rmon»t(Uen»er  CKfrKerrrn  Slifltl  AMkOM  (PruKUP. 
1803);  losM.  OtchictU*  und  Hwhrnbune  dm  ktmUL  Sttft  Stnf 
htrntr  BiUiMkik  (Pn«ue.  laU):  Bbdnnu,  BtmCkmkuiMmbmLk 
(WOnbttn  and  Viauna.  1883).  MS-88;  HaMTICB.  A«WM  (Puto 


na  Mornwi  (Praffuo,  1H77);  Ekkiit,  Pottttiind  mista  kral.  U. 
AoAir  (fracue,  1883),  dUieM  •*.  Jana  Ntp..  116-44. 

Job.  dnnauns. 

Strain,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andirwa  and 
E^liuburgh,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  8  December,  1810; 
d.  there,  2  July,  188:3.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  High 
School,  at  Aquhorties  Kominorv,  and  ai  the  Soot^j 
College,  Rome,  he  wa.s  oniainca  priest  in  1833  and, 
after  work  in  Ekbnbunh  and  Dumtriecu  wae  appointed 
to  the  ini«»  ol  Dalbeattie^  where  he  laboured  for 
twen^-thrae  yean.  TraoranMl  to  Dumfries  in 
1857,  oe  was  appoiiitod  in  flw  following  year  presi- 
dent of  Blairs  Oblige,  Aberdeen;  and  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  OilHs  in  1864  he  was  nonunatinl  to  sueceod 
him  as  vicar  Ajxisfolic  of  the  eaHtcrn  district,  named 
IVi.-<li<ip  of  Al)ila,  anil  oonseeraftii  hy  Pius  IX  at  the 
\  atiran  on  "Zj  S<pt<  inbor.  During  his  nineteen 
years'  episeopiite  lie  saw  the  rnirubiir  of  clergy  and 
niLssioni)  largely  increjwed  in  his  district;  many  new 
achooLi  were  opened,  and  wveral  rt-ligious  communi- 
ties, both  of  men  and  women,  introduced.  The 
bisllOp  laboured  long  and  strenuoutdv  for  the  resto- 
IBiioil  of  the  regular  hierarchy  to  Scotland;  and  it 
was  greatly  due  to  his  effects  that  the  restoration 
Uxik  place,  under  Leo  XIII,  in  1878.  He  became 
himaett  the  first  Archbishop  of  St.  AndKm  and 
Bcfinburgh,  and  Iwid  his  fint  dioeesaa  syBod  in  1881. 
His  death  occurred  wlulst  Catholic  Scotland  


preparing  to  celebrate  with  befitting  honour  the 
golden  J 


jubilee  of  his  ordination , 

CdllUUe  Dir*aoru  Jar  Mtond  (UM). 

D.  O.  Hmnn-BiiAn. 


UQ-tO:  n*  SUM, 
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b.  at  Oxford  about  1554;  suffered  at  Tyburn,  21  Janu- 
ary, 15S6.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  bernming  li.  A.  in  1575-6;  arrived  at  Douiu 
in  l.'iTT,  and  went  with  the  college  to  Reinw  in  IrilH, 
whi  nce  he  came  back  to  Engliunl  owiti^  to  illiies,s.  In 
157U,  however,  he  returned  to  Hi  inis,  and  wj^ii  or- 
daineii  priest  at  Soiawms  in  l>i-c  .  l.')S<).  He  left  for 
Kngland,  June,  1.581,  with  hia  fellow-martyr,  N'irho- 
las  \Voo<lfen,  of  Ix)ndon  I^ocese,  ord.iiii.  i  pri«st  at 
Reims,  25  March,  I.'SSl.  In  1583  Slransham  came 
back  to  Reims  with  twelve  Oxford  converts.  After 
five  months  there  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
about  f«gh*^f'>  months  at  death's  door  from  consump- 
tion. He  was  arrested  in  Blahopgate  Street  Without, 
London,  17  July,  1585,  wliile  saying  Mass,  and  was 
condemned  at  the  next  aasbes  for  being  a  priest. 
Details  of  his  career  wfll  be  found  in  the  article  men- 
tioned IkIow. 

WADtawsMwrla  Dtmum  JMw  (191 1}  •.  t.,  and  the  anthoi^ 
Mm  Um*  atod. 

JoBN  B.  Waiinnnuam>. 


Diocese  or  (Aroenxixenhis),  a  Ger- 
man dioco^wlmmediately  dependent  on  the  Papal  See. 
According  to  legend  the  Diocese  of  Strasburg  was 
founded  in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  St.  ArbooMl 
and  FlorentiiiB  were  dirtiaguished  bishops  of  the  £mh 
or  seventh  century.  The  ftnl  biafaop  known  to  his- 
tory is  Ansoald,  one  of  the  aignen  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Paris  of  614.  His  successor  Eddo  or 
Heddo,  of  the  ducal  family  of  Ettichos,  orgnnizjtl  his 
ecele>i.i-t iral  liidcese  in  exmjunction  with  St.  Uniiiface, 
ai<lc<l  by  the  Canilovingifms.  'I'he  lK>un<larifs  tln>n 
Kivc-n  remained  eseentially  the  same  thnjuphoui  I  lie 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  left  bank  of  tin-  Hliitie  the  ilii>- 
cese  exteiidc<l  over  the  presi-nt  I'rii\iiuc  of  Alsaee 
with  exception  of  the  aouth-«'a.stern  part  between  the 
ni.  Blind,  and  Rhine;  on  the  right  bank  it  extended 
ftom  tlie  Rhine  to  the  crest  of  toe  fiJaek  Forest,  and 


southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Muig  to  the  EIi. 
This  territoiy  was  (firided  into  seven  aruMliaoonates, 
of  which  one  bduded  Stiashorg,  and  one  the  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  subdivision 
remained  substantially  the  same  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  Freni  h  Revolution. 

Cliariernajj;n(-  urant*^!  Bishop  He<Jdo  unlimited 
juri.sdtetiou  in  the  valley  of  the  Hreu.sch,  and  in  775 
the  bislio])  received  freiiloni  from  cu.stotns  dutv 
throughoiit  thi-  empire  for  himself  and  his  vu^-^afa 
(homineji  rcclf.siai.  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
the  Diocej^'  of  Strait )urK  fell  to  the  empire  of  Lothair; 
in  S7U  it  became  pari  oif  the  east  f^ankish  kingdom, 
later  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  so  that  the  German 
character  of  the  diocese  was  preserx'ed.  Both  Ix>» 
thair  and  Ltmis  the  German  confirmed  the  privileges 
that  their  forefathers  had  granted  to  the  Qiureb  of 
Strasbuig.  Bishops  Udo  (050-6.'))  and  ErehanbaM 
(965-91)  restored  Church  discipline  wluch  had  fallen 
into  decay  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
Emperor  Otto  I  grantcnl  Udo  the  ownership  of  the 
rov.al  mint  at  Slni.4>urK;  Otto  11  ('.)74j  confirme<l  this 
pitT  and  ti.ivc  the  bi.shop  the  right  to  ejftablish  a  miut 
m  any  town  of  the  diocese  he  desired.  In  5)82  t)11o  II 
grant ei  1  i  >i-li:4nl);ilil  ilut<'  jnri.sdietion  over  t  lie  city 
of  Strasljurg  ami  its  in',  irons,  thus  forming  the  main 
foundation  of  the  sn  uhir  sui>reiiiacv  of  the  bi.-hop. 
Werner  1  of  liahsburK  (1(X)1~21M  received  from  em- 
perors  Henrir'  II  and  Omrad  II  a  large  number  of 
grants,  including  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  with  aU 
Its  rights.  A  new  cathedral,  to  replace  the  one  de- 
stroyed in  IQOQ  by  Hermann  of  Swabia,  was  begun  by 
Werner  I  m  1015 and  dedicated  m  1031.  Thebisbop 
gave  to  the  library  of  the  minstar  niOMKHts  manu- 
scripts which  he  had  collected  in  Itdy.  During  the 
conflict  of  investitures  tho  bishops  genenillv  sided 
with  the  imperial  party:  Werner  II  (106.'>-7fli;  Theo- 
bald (1070  SJi,  who  took  part  in  the  election  of  ihc 
anli-|)0[K'  Clement  11;  .and  Otto  of  HoheiLstaufea 
(10S2-liOOj,  who  aeeomjianicd  (imlfrey  of  Bouillon 
on  the  First  Cru.sade.  (ubluird  1  (ii;{I-41)  and 
Burkhiird  I  (1141  621  were  zealous  jirornoters  of 
Church  reform;  during  the  episeojiiUe  of  Bert  hold  I 
of  Te<rk  (122.5-44 1,  about  IXiO,  the  new  orders  of 
Franciscans  and  Domiuicjuis  settled  at  Strasburg. 

The  city  of  Strasburg  developel  under  e^isocqial 
administration,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  A  pro^ 
percd  greatly.  Its  efforts  to  abolish  epiacopel  an* 
zerainty  ana  to  obtain  new  privikgee  were  eq;i»> 
cially  BUBoesrful  dming  the  Conflict  of  Investitiiras. 
The  town-oouncil  acquired  great  independence  and 
the  right  of  co-optation,  although  the  right  of  the 
bishop  to  apjjoint  tlie  council  had  Ix'^-n  reconllrnicd 
HI  1214  by  ell  irter  of  Emperor  Fre<lerick  11.  .\t  the 
beninninp  of  his  e|)iscop.ate  Walter  of  Geroldseck 
(12t>(>-tfc{;  wi>he<l  to  onfurce  this  ri^^ht,  (o  disjiose  of 
communal  proiHTty,  and  to  n'^ulate  the  taxes.  The 
fKipulace,  sidirin  with  tlie  council  and  the  patricians, 
(Icfcatcd  the  c|)iscoi)al  force-,  at  Hailsln'ruer,  S  .March, 
1262,  thus  practically  establi.shing  the  indeiKtidence 
of  the  city.  The  succeeding  bishop,  Henry  of  ( lerold- 
ledl  (12ti3-73),  made  a  treaty  in  by  which  at  the 
doee  of  the  official  year  the  council  eiectetl  its  own 
iUCOcenors,  and  the  citiscns  themselves  had  the  right 
to  settle  all  questions  rcsarding;  communal  prop- 
er^. The  bishop  retained  onW  the  lidit  to  raiioint 
the  town  magistrate,  the  castellan  of  the  castle,  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  customs,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  mint.  These  offices,  ex- 
«'pt  that  (»f  inanistrate,  ^raduall\'  sank  in  irniior- 
tatiee,  and  the  bisho|)  no  lonuer  a[>iMiiti1e'i  the  oilicials. 
('oiirad  of  l.u'hteiibert:  i  I  _'7;!  '.I'.li  coniplete<l  the  re- 
buikiing  in  {iothic  >tyleiif  the  n.iveof  tlie  minster,  and 
began  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  west  tV.<;:iile. 
Bishops  Johannes  of  Dirpheiin  (l-lO't  2m,  chancellor 
of  King  Albert  II,  and  Bert  hold  II  of  Bucheck  (1328- 
53)  were  both  capable  administrators,  appointed  by 
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the  pope.    Xotwithstandiiin  their  share  in  imperial 

Elitics,  these  hish(>|)s  found  time  to  hold  synods  and 
K)ur  effcrtually  for  church  discipline  in  the  diocese. 
In  13.")9  John  11  of  Liehtenbern  (1353-63)  obtained 
the  l^andgraviate  of  Lower  Al.sace  from  the  CountJ^  of 
(>ettingen.  A  land-register,  that  ftavo  exact  infor- 
mation concerning  the  secular  posacssions  of  the  dio- 
cese, was  drawn  up  during  his  administration.  The 
diocese  included:  in  Lower  Alsace  the  di.stricts  of  Ben- 
field,  MarkoL-^heim,  Schirmeck,  Dachstein,  Kochers- 
berg,  Wanseniau,  and  Zabcrn;  in  Upper  ALsace  the 
stewardship  of  Kufach;  in  the  present  Duchy  of 
Baden  the  districts  of  Oberjirch  and  Ettenheim.  The 
episcopal  possessions  in  Alsace  were  only  exceeded  in 
area  by  those  of  Hamburg.  With  shrewd  policy  the 
bishops  hiid  opportunely  broken  the  power  of  the 
local  governors,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the 
restoration  of  imperial  administrative  suzerainty  over 
diocesan  territories.  Under  John's  successors  began 
the  decline  of  the  diocese,  promoted  by  unhappj-po- 
litical  conditions  and  by  the  Great  Schism.  This 
decav  was  esiK'cially  rapid  during  the  episcopate  of 
Wilh'am  of  I)ie.st  (131)4-1439),  who,  to  carr>'  on  innu- 
merable jirivate  and  public  wars,  frequently  mortgagcnl 
and  squandered  the  episcopal  lands.  His  successors, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  finally 
paid  off  his  debts,  wore:  Rupert  of  the  Pfalz  (1440- 
78),  who  called  the  celebrated  preacher  Geiler  von 
Kay.sersl>erg  (q.  v.)  to  the  pulpit  of  the  minster;  Al- 
bert of  the  Pfalz  (1478-1506);  and  William  III  of 
Honstein  (1507-41). 

Soon  after  1520  the  Reformation  gained  manv  ad- 
herents in  the  city  of  Strasburg,  owing  to  the  laoours 
of  Luther's  friends,  Wolfgang  Capito  and  Martin 
Bucer,  the  efforts  of  the  preaehor  Nlatthias  Zell  and 
of  the  Humanists  Sturm  and  Hedio.  In  1529  the 
council  abolislietl  the  Mjws;  in  1531  the  city  joined  the 
Snialkaldic  Lejigue,  whereupon  the  bishop  tran»- 
femni  his  .see  to  Zabern.  Desi)ite  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  William  of  Honstein  an<l  Krasmus  of  Limourg 
(1541-4(8),  all  the  secular  loriLships  of  the  diocese  in 
liOwer  Alsace  adopted  the  new  doctrine,  except  the 
landgraviate;  even  part  of  the  cathedral  chapter  be- 
came Protestant.  John  IV  of  Manderscheid-Blanken- 
heim  (1509-92)  summoned  the  Jesuits  to  MoLsheim  to 
check  theapostasy,  and  encouraged  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation. After  his  death  there  was  a  double  election: 
the  Protestant  cathedral  canons  chose  John  George  of 
Brandenburg  as  adinmistrator;  the  Catholic  canons, 
Cardinal  Charles  of  Ixirraine.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  candiclntos,  called  the  Bishops'  Warof  iStras- 
burg  (1592-1604),  caused  the  diocese  great  misery. 
Charles  of  L4jrraine  was  victor.  Catheuic  ownership 
was  further  secured  in  the  successive  election  of  two 
Austrian  archdukes  as  bishop:  Leopold  (1607-25),  a 
brother  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  and  Leopold  Wil- 
liam (1625-62),  one  of  Ferdinand's  sons.  Ehiring  the 
Thirty  Years' War  the  territory  was  so  ravaged  by  Ernst 
of  Mansfeld,  the  Swc<le8,  and  the  French,  that  the  pop- 
ulation decreased  75  per  cent.  In  1680,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Charles  Egon  of  PTirstenberg  (1663-82), 
whose  sympathies  were  French,  LouLs  XIV  seized  all 
the  territory'  of  the  diocese  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  under  jjrctence  of  "  reunion  " ;  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg  became  a  French  possession  in  1681.  The 
bishop  retained  the  internal  administration  of  his 
pt>s,scssions  in  .\Lsace  and  the  title  of  landgrave.  The 
distriet.M  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained 
within  the  German  Empire,  and  the  bi.shop  was  still 
their  ruler  :us  prince  of  the  empire.  The  occupation 
of  Stnuhurg  by  the  French  brought  the  minster  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  William  Egon 
of  F(irNtenl)erg  (1682-1704)  established  the  seminary 
for  priests  at  Sfra.>»burg  and  placed  the  Jesuits  in 
charge  of  it.  The  sueeee<ling  lour  bishops  belonged 
to  the  French  princely  family  of  de  Rohan;  the  last  of 
these,  Louis  Rend  de  Rohan  (1779-18CK2),  was  in- 


volved in  the  notorious  affair  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. In  1790  the  Constituent  National  Assembly 
secularized  the  AKsatian  pot^sessions  of  the  diocese  and 
Rohan  transferred  his  see  to  the  CJerman  portion  of  his 
bishopric.  In  Strasburg  Brendel,  a  constitutional 
bishop,  was  elccteti;  Eulogius  Schneider,  whom  he  ap- 
pointe<l  vicar-genenU,  persecuteil  Catholic  priests  who 
refased  to  take  the  oath,  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris  put  an  end  to  this  injustice. 

By  the  Concordat  of  1801  the  Diocese  of  Strasburg 
received  new  bound:u-ies,  extending  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  bishop  over  and  beyond  Alsace  to  the  Lake  of 
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Bienne  in  Switzerland,  and  south-westerly  as  far  as 
Montb<^Iiard.  R4)han  having  resignwl  at  the  request 
of  the  iK)pe,  Peter  Haurine  (1802-13),  former  consti- 
tutional bishop,  became  Bishop  of  Strasburg.  The 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  fell  to  Baden 
on  account  of  the  secularization  of  the  German 
Church  in  1803.  The  diocese,  w^hich  had  been  a 
suffragan  of  Mainz  until  1802,  became  (1822)  a  suf- 
fragan of  Besancon;  it  was  reduced  in  size  towards  the 
south  and  south-west.  Bishop  Andreas  R&sa  (1842- 
87)  endeavoured  to  revive  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  clerg>',  and  to  estab- 
lish religious  aasociations.  When  Alsace  became  a 
German  possession  in  1871,  the  diocese  received  its 
present  extent  and  was  declared  directly  dependent 
on  the  Holy  See  by  Decrees  of  10  and  14  July,  1874, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  7  October,  1S74.  Ras8 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Paul  Stumpf  (1887-90),  and 
the  present  bishop,  Adolf  Fritzen,  consecrate<l  on  21 
July,  1891.  Bisnop  Fritzen  has  especi.-Uly  en- 
couraged Catholic  associations,  the  Catholic  press. 
Church  liturgj'  and  psalmody.  In  1902  he  established 
a  theological  faculty  at  the  tlniversity  of  Strasburg. 

Statistics. — The  Diocese  of  Strasburg  includes  the 
departments  of  Upper  and  Ix)wcr  Alsace  in  the  (ier- 
man  Crown-Province  of  Alsace-I-orraine.  In  1911  it 
contained  57  deaneries,  710 parishes,  283  curacies,  710 
parish  priests,  454  curates  and  ecclesiastics  in  other 
positions,  92  priests  retired  or  on  leave  elsewhere,  106 
regulars,  and  84G,100  Catholics,  while  350,000  of  the 
population  belonged  to  other  faiths.  The  bishop  is 
appointed  by  the  pope  in  agreement  with  the  German 
Emperor,  and  the  cathedral  chapter  is  appointed  by 
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the  bishop.  In  regani  to  educational  and  charitable 
iriHtitiitioiLH  and  religiDU.s  hoiiso.  of  tin-  iliitccsc,  see 
Ai..^.\cb-lv<)KRAiNK.  The  rnoHt  irniHjrtniit  ohurcli  is 
the  iiuii^ter  :il  Strxshurg,  tlio  ulilrst  parts  of  wliirli 
b«'lcni){  to  thf  elcvt'titli  ccnlurj'.  The  crj'pt  is  Ho- 
manewino,  tlio  iipiH  r  |i.irt  of  the  choir  and  tlie  tran- 
se|)t,s  belong  to  thu  Transition  period,  the  nave  iB 
Gutliic.  The  famous  f;«;!idi'  is  the  chief  work  of 
Erwin  of  Steinbach  (1284-1318).  The  north  tower, 
about  465  feet  high,  wa^  completed  in  1429-39  by  Jo- 
hun  HtUtx  of  Cologne.  Hie  minster  is  rich  in  stained 
l^bM  of  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fiftMOth 
emtury.  Other  churchm  are:  St  Martin  at  Colmar, 
St.  George  at  Schlettstadt,  St.  Theobald  at  Thann, 
St.  Kicholaa  at  Hagenau,  St.  Lcodegar  and  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  atGebwciler,  Old  and  New  St.  IVlor  at 
Strasburg,  etc.  Much  froquentefl  places  of  pilprini- 
age  are:  Drei  Aehren  near  Colmar,  St.  Odilien  near 
Uarr,  Diisonbach  near  Rappoltsweiler,  St.  Momnd 
near  Altkircli,  etc. 

For  eonptetc  biblioEraphy  DM  Mahckwalo,  SfaoM-totA 
rinoitfhe  BiUiofraphtt  (8tra»burK,  Zriltehrijl  fir  Uttth.  Ha 

Ohrrrftrtru  ( Kari<ruhf ,  ISOO- — ).  Mont  inipnrlant  work»:  Qallia 
r/irn(i«niij.  V  il'ans,  17J"»);  StHoprus,  Altalia  iltu*lrata  (Col- 
mar, 1751)  1  (tBAKDIOlEa,  IliMloirt  tit  Viglw  H  dr»  frtquet  rlr  Strat- 
htmw.  I.  II  (Straabuqu  1770-78).  HI  (Colmar.  ls(i2):  Idem.  ed. 
LtBUK.  (Futrn  hiMoriqutt  inMitet  (Colmar.  IHtJfi  «H):  Itieu, 
Almiia  mrr.t  (Colmar,  l.SDH-ftft);  rtoHHlcH,  Getrh,  ittr  Urfurmation 
in  Kltiif  Mnishunc,  1S;J0-3J):  Vhroniken  der  dtultchrn  SlOdie, 
VIII.  IX  U.<'ip>iK,  IH70-71);  KRAri*.  KumI  u.  AUerlum  in  El- 
mn-lMhriHurn  (Sinuhurg,   IS7n  D2);  Vrkunden  u.   Akien  dtr 

Sladi  Stn»»hurg,  l-X  i.S(rii«hur){.  IH71I  ):  Guk'KLER,  (iritrh.  de$ 

Holiimt  Stmntburi;  (Sir.i-!nirK.  IS.SI)-S1);  Gr.mKU  Dot  JnintO- 
*u-'.r  u.  rfitKlanditrhr  Slmil  "kirchrnrrcht  (.StraaburK,  1S(M, 
1»M):  Die  alten  Trmtonm  <lra  KImu  (StraabufB,  1806);  Rtotsim 

*rBMr*</«MmS(ni««6uro( Innsbruck.  1008  );  Laxomann.  Ihit 

Sehulweam  dn  Biitutiu  Stratuburg  ton  ISOI-IPO^  (.S|ra.'<l>urK. 
IWJH);  vow  BoRRiEU,  dftrh.  ■Irr  Slmll  SlnjiilmrD  (.Stra'«t)UrK. 
JSKHI);  DB  LA  llArilE.  1^  nxthf,lralr  ilf  Slnioh.iurg  (['nris.  llMd); 

3tTa»»huTffeT  kalhnl.  JaArbuch  (.StrubuiKi  IWH  •);  .S7roJii6ury<rr 

Mm/.  Studitn  (Freiburg.  lHf)2— );  8lMa*bttrgfT  BeitrOo*  rur 
MMren  OucA.  (Stnaburg,  lUti6):  JaklMk  dtr  GettUcMft  /«r 
rfwM  MkrtMtMtt  Gmh.  m.  AUtrttmikwuU  (StiMbnrg,  IMS — ). 

JoaiPB  Lma. 

StnMAititff,  GwTwauoi  ov.  Bee  Gonrano  ton 

Strassburg. 

Stratonicea,  a  titidar  sjm-  in  ('aria  f.\.sia  Minor) 
sufTnigan  of  Stauroji.  .h-,  Stratotufcia  or  8trat<jtiic<'a 
wa.>*  ff)unde<l  pt-rdaps  on  the  Nii<'  of  thf  more  ancient 
Iilri:i-«,  in  tlic  interior  of  ('aria,  Nontli-ca>t  of  Mylaasa, 
and  south  of  the  Marsyius,  hy  Antiochus  .S)tcr,  who 
nanitnl  it  after  hi.s  wife  J^tratonicc.  His  successors 
embellijshcd  it  with  miiKniiicent  monuments,  and  it 
became  one  of  tlic  chief  town.s  of  Caria.  Later  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Uhoiiians.  Mithridates  lived  in  it  some 
t&ne,  and  while  there  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  principal  cttiaena.  Later  it  siMtained  a  vigorous 
si^e  by  Labienna.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  free  town  by 
Pliny.  Some  of  its  coins  have  been  found.  Near  the 
city  was  a  temple  of  Zeiw  Chrk'saoreua,  where  the 
confcdrrutwl  Carian  to'(\Ti.s  held  their  assenihlie.s. 
To-day  it  is  th<'  small  town  of  Ivski  Hisj^ar,  in  the  caza 
of  Moughla,  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  It  ha.s  i  x1cn>ive 
niin!^,  a  ihi'atrc,  toinh,  rohinin.s,  etc  Thf  "Xotiliic 
cpix-opalinun"  ini-nti<iti  the  sim-  till  the  thirtct-nth 
century  among  the  suffragans  of  8taurop<»lis.  Only 
three  of  its  bishops  are  known,  by  their  signatun^s  at 
councils:  Eupeilhus,  at  Chalcedon,  4.51;  Theopemp- 
tus,  at  Constantinople,  692;  Gregory,  at  Nicjea,  787. 

Le  QriEN.  Orirn»  ehri4l.,  I.  911:  Cii\ndi.ck.  Trarrh  in  Ana 
Minnr  i2  v<jl«.,  OxfonI,  l.s23»,  240;  I.e\kc  A'vi  Minor  iT><.n- 
don,  1N24).  229:  Fellows.  Aiia  Uinor  (Ixtndon.  lO-U).  254  sqq.; 
Imbi.  Lueia,  80  wqn.',  8tina,Di«t.^fartAamdBQmamO€tg.,».v. 

8.  PfnODiB. 

Streber,  Fran'z  Tgnaz  vox,  numismatist  and  theo- 
logian, b.  at  Reisbacli.  T-ow«T  Bavaria,  11  Feb.,  17.j8; 
d.  at  Slunich.  26  .AihiI,  In  17.S3  he  w.aa  m.-wle 

court  chaplain,  in  1>S21  auxili:u-y  hi^^hop,  in  1822  cathe- 
dral inovoet  of  Munich.  In  17S2  h(>  was  appointed 
curator  of  tfae  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  elector.  His 
iraik  wia  to  unite  the  Mannheim  or  Palatinal  floHeiv 
tkn  iritfi      Munidi  or  Bavariaa  collBction  of  tlie 


Wittelsbaeh  line,  which  had  been  in  disorder  sinoe  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  to  lurange  the  combined  col- 
lection in  scientific  order.  On  .Hccount  of  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  war  he  wtt-f  obliged  to  carry  oil 
and  conceal  the  cabinet  of  coins  five  times,  each  time 
re-arranging  it  anew.  He  wrote  a  historj*  of  the  royal 
Bavarian  cabinet  of  coins,  and  several  treatises  on 
Bavarian  and  Greek  numismatics,  most  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  transactions  of  the  .Vcadetny  of  Municn. 

Btrerkr,  Rrdt  turn  Andenken  itn  Inn  i.-  !.;n  Sl'^fbtt,  IMd  Ml 

the  public  seiaion  of  the  Academy,  128  .March.  im3. 

Ai:u.  v.  LoEHB. 

Stnbw,  Fbams  SsBAn,  mimiamatiat  and  nephew 
of  the  above,  b.  at  Deutenkofen,  Lower  Bavaria, 
26  Feb.,  1805;  d.  at  Munich,  21  Nov.  1864.  He  first 
studied  theologj'  and  philosophy,  then  archaeology  and 

numismatics,  and  wrote  in  ls;i()  a.s  his  di.ssertation  for 
obtaining  flic  dcgrc<'  of  I>)ctor  of  Philosophy  at  Kr- 
langen  a  paper  on  tlie  genealogy  of  the  Hurgraves  of 
Nuremberg.  In  1S,">}  he  l>ecanie  a  nieinher  t)f  the 
Acatleiny  of  Muinrh  In  ISii.')  he  wa.s  nia<ir  professor 
of  archa-ologj*  at  the  I  niversity  of  Munich,  of  which 
he  was  twice  nx-tor.  In  1827  he  was  made  clerk,  in 
1830  assistant,  and  in  1841  curator  of  the  royal  cabinet 
of  coins.  He  abo  worked  on  the  numismatic  collec- 
tion of  Vienna  and  prepared  a  critical  catalogue  of 
18,000  Greek  coins  and  a  nunuanuktioO>inconoKraphic 
lexicon  with  drawinfi  of  about  6000  Greek  couw  bo* 
longing  to  the  Vienneoe  and  Munidi  eoOeetMoa.  In 
1834  he  piiblisfaed  the  work  "Numismata  nonnulla 
gneca",  which  corrected  false  and  inexact  designations 
of  coins;  tliis  was  crowned  with  a  pri»e  hy  the  .\cad- 
emy  of  I'aris  as  was  als<i  his  iniportani  investigation 
concerning  what  are  cal!e<l  the  rainbow  i)atina,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize  as  ('eltic  (vol.  IX  of  the 
patx-rs  of  the  Miniich  .Academy).  I'nrther  jiapers  on 
Celtic,  Greek,  and  medieval  coins,  also  on  archiroloK^, 
mytholoev,  and  the  history  of  art,  appfnred chiefly 
in  the  piiblications  of  the  Munich  Acadiemv.  He  also 
drew  up  a  "  Promemoria"  that  is  preserved  among  the 
records  <^  the  royal  cabinet  of  coins,  aa  to  the  expenses 
and  the  plan  of  a  monumental  w<»rk  cowing  the  en- 
tire field  of  Greek  numiwnatica  that  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  work  bv  Eekhel  and  be  about  one-half 
larger.  Streber  was  also  prominent  in  politics  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  eccIesiastico-cons<'rvntive 
party.  He  foundeil  the  a.s,sociat  if)n  for  a  conslitn- 
tional  monarchy  and  religious  friedoin,  and  wrote 
many  political  memorials  at  its  re(|uest. 

Tran»ae!iona  of  Ike  Aca-Irm:/  <tf  Munich,  I  (IS&S),  2001  aq.: 

AtTO.  LOKHK. 

Streber,  Hkh.man.n,  son  of  Franz  Seraph  Streber, 
b.  at  Munich,  27  Sept.,  1839;  d.  at  Tolz,  9  Aug.,  1896. 
He  entered  the  LudwigsiQ'mnasium  in  IHTji),  but  a 
nervous  fever  prevented  him  from  qualifying  for  the 
university  through  the  usual  final  school  examtnatbin. 
I-Vom  this  ailment  he  never  completely  recovered. 
Entering  the  univernty  hy  m  private  examination  in 
18.78,  he  devoted  over  two  yeom  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  theokiipr,  attendKng  beeidea  blatoneal 
lectures.  During  this  period  he  compiled  a  descrip- 
tion and  catalogue  of  tnc  ancient  coins  in  the  Royal 
Cabinet  of  Medals.  In  \Hi\\  he  entereil  the  arclii- 
ei>is<()]ial  seminary  at  Freising,  and  in  l.stit  wiis 
ordained  priest.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  unahle  to  jjursue  Ins  original  intention  f)f  study- 
in(z  nunn-iniatics.  In  1M17  he  wa.s  apiH)iiiiril  ri  ligioiia 
t«'aclier  at  the  Wihehn.sgj'mnjisium.  Having  re- 
ceived -six  months'  leave  ol  absence  in  1808,  he  won 
the  doctorate  in  theolo^o'  in  Rome  (Jan.,  1869).  He 
then  resumed  his  duties  as  religious  teacher  until 
June^  1870,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  alleged  "intrigu- 
ing in  favour  of  the  dogma  of  infalUbility".  lie 
was  then  named  pastor  of  Wolferadorf ,  near  Fkeising. 
Invited  by  Profcwot  BoiemOther  to  assist  hina  m 
editing  the  nsw  edition  of  the  "Knohsnlorikott'', 
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Strcber  resigned  his  paridi,  and  wttled  in  WOnburg. 
When  Hemnrdther  was  wimmonwl  aa  cardinal  to 
Home,  Streber  moved  to  Bodb  to  be  near  Kaulen, 
tiw  new  editor,  and  perftmned  notable  Mfvioea  in  per- 
feetiiiK  the  "  (tomenelator^.  He  wrote  many  artidea ' 
for  the  "  Kircbenlexikon",  the  direction  of  which  was 
for  a  time  entirely  in  his  hands.  In  1892  illnees  forced 
him  III  withdraw  to  his  brother's  lioUHC at Tfilly  wlMfO 
ht'  li\ cd  in  retirement  until  death. 
Br  (HBKRuett,  KinUtek.  anHdhtOmt, ».  v.;  Kaoum  ia  Kihhm 

MOOU  K.  COTUB. 

Streicher,  TTenrt.  See  Victoua  Ntamsa,  Vica- 

RJATK  Ai'OSTOUC  OF  NOKTHSRN. 

Strikaa.  8eeLaBOinitTmoN8,MonALABracnor. 


>,  Joseph  Geohu  (Joair  JrRAj), 
Kibop  of  D^akovdr,  b.  at  I-JsaegK  in  CroatiarSlavo- 
nia,  4  rebiuao',  1815;  d.  8  April,  1905.  He  eamefrom 

a  family  of  ucrman  peasants  who  had  immigrated 
into  Croatia.  After  attetidinK  the  ffymtuuium  of 
iiis  n:iti\c  tnwri,  he  HtuiiitNl  thi-olo(jy  in  thi'  scminarj- 
at  Diitkovdr  nini  tlic  hinhor  m-ininury  at  Budupest, 
whero  h»'  obtainoil  the  degjce  of  Doctor  of  I'hil<j«Kiph)' 
when  <»nly  twenty  yeann  of  iijtc.  In  IH^iS  he  wiw 
ordained  priest  and  was  for  two  ycurs  \  ii-ir  ut  IVtcr- 
waniein.  In  1S40  ho  wont  to  the  AuKn.stineum  at 
Vienna;  in  1H42  obt^iinod  the  denree  of  iXx-tor  of 
Theology,  and  was  then  made  professor  at  Diakovdr. 
In  1847  no  beisame  court  chaplain,  prefect  in  the 
Auxustineum  and  professor  of  oanon  law  at  the 
Umvenity  of  Vienna.  On  IS  November,  1S49, 
he  wtm  appoiatad  Bisbop  of  Dialcovdr,  and  waa 
conBBcmteif  on  S  Septembefy  1880.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  ApostoUc  Admmtstrntor  of  Bekrade- 
Scmendria  in  Servia.  In  1898  the  pope  ooiuerred 
the  pallium  upon  him.  .\t  the  Vatican  Council  ]\v 
was  one  of  th«'  mo«t  notjible  opponents  of  papal 
infallibility,  ami  ili.-^tiii|fni.Mhefl  himself  as  a  spoakor. 
The  [Mipc  piai.M'il  Stro.s.srnayer'8  "remarkably  gtH>d 
Latin  ".  A  '  ch  in  which  he  defended  Prote«t«nt- 
iitin  made  a  ^reat  seasafinn.  Afterwards  anotlicr 
speech,  delivered  apiiareiuly  (  ii  2  .lime,  INTO,  waa 
imputed  to  him.  It  is  full  of  heresies  and  denies 
not  only  infallibility  but  also  the  primacy  of  the 
pope.  The  forger  is  said  to  liave  been  a  former 
.Auguf>tinian,  a  Mexican  named  Dr.  Jofl6  Aguat&i  do 
Escudero.  After  the  council  StrosBmsyer  mun- 
tained  bisoppoeitimi  lunger  than  all  tbe  otber  bishops 
and  kapt  up  a  ommexion  witb  Dallmaer  and  Retnlcens 
untQ  October,  1871.  Then  he  notified  them  that  he 
mtendcd  to  yield  "at  least  outwardiv".  Finally, 
on  2fi  December,  1872,  he  published  tne  decrees  of 
the  council  in  hi.-s  ()flici:d  jiaper.  At  a  l;Uer  date 
he  repeatedly  proclaimed  his  .snhmis.-iion  to  the  pope, 
as  in  liis  pastoral  letter  of  2S  Fehniary,  ISSl,  on  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Metho<liu.s,  expressiiiK  his  devotion  to 
the  j):i|):il  i^ee  at  times  in  e\tr:iv:mant  lan>£ua)?e. 

in  {xjliticjj  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Croatian  national  party  an<l  Panslavism.  lie  exerted 
himself  to  advance  his  people  in  civihzation,  yet  he 
strengthened  nationalhatwosb^'  his  ;>olitical  agitation. 
He  used  the  large  revenues  of  his  diocese  to  found 
primary  schools,  a  sominaiy,  the  academy  for  south- 
em  Slavs  at  Agram  (1867),  the  university  (1874), 
and  a  picture  gallery  also  at  Agram.  Under  ids  tfiree- 
tion  Augusttn  Theiner  cditetl  the  "Vetera  monumenta 
SJavorum  meridionalium "  (IHfl"}).  During  1HH<)-S2  he 
hiiilt  a  fine  and  siilendidly  ornamented  ciithe<ir:il 
Me  S4iught  to  win  like  .■^(•rvians  who  were  not  I'niats 
for  Home  by  the  use  of  thr-  Old  Slavonic  liturgj". 

8MICIKLAS.  StToBtmayrT  (Aktsid.  1906);  Die  kaih.  Kireht 
mtrtr  giO,  cd.  Iqr  (be  Lm  Socwnr.  II  (BHUa.  1900).  M&-9: 
GlUMMBAni-Kiiiea.  Otedh.  dm)  tatUanitehm  KontiU.  II,  III 
i^|tXbmt,^WB^^,^^Mdm;  ScarLTi:.  Orr  Alikmhulitumu* 

Kluonb  L6rrauu 


Cardinal  of  York,  Titnlar  Kii«  of  Great 
Brit^tin  and  Iielasd 


Stuart,  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement, 
«».rfiin^l^  Duke  of  York,  knon'n  by  the  Jacobites 
as  HsNSr  IX,  Kmo  uf  Great  Britain,  Kkance, 
AMD  InSbAim:  b.  at  Rome,  U  March,  1725;  d.  at 
F^raaeati.  13  July,  1S07.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  and  Clementina,  daughter  of  Prince  Jamea 
Sobieski.  In  17}"), 
when  hopes  of  a 
Stuart  re.stonition 
ran  high,  he  vis- 
ited France,  hop- 
ing to  embark 
with  French 
troops  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his 
brother  Charles 
Edward.  Having 
spent  several 
months  at  Dun- 
kirk without 
effect,  ho  returned 
to  Rome  with  the 
intention  of  en- 
tering the  eccle- 
siii-sticid  state.  In 
1747,  at  till-  a^e 
of  twenty-two,  he 
wiis  create«l  car- 
dinal, and  during  the  following  year  he  received  Holy 
orders,  being  ordained  priest  on  1  .S<>pteml>er.  He  was 
immediately  made  aranpnest  of  the  Vatican  Basilica, 
and  shortly  afterwards  cardinal  camerlengo.  In 
Nov.,  1759,  he  waa  consecrated  titular  Archbisbap  of 
Corinth,  and  on  13  July,  1761,  beeame  Catdmal- 
Bishop  of  Frascati.  Being  sincerely  pious  and  earnest, 
he  proverl  a  r.calou.s  administrator  of  his  see.  reform- 
ing the  rlerK.N .  atld  founding  a  seminary  w  hich  lie 
endowed  witlj  a  iii;mnificent  library.  .\i  I"r<'nch 
Revoluti<iii  he  lii^i  his  French  ln-urtiii-^,  --^iiTilircd 
many  other  n-sources  to  a-ssist  I  he  (xiiw,  and  finally 
wa.s  re<iuce<l  to  |Niveriy  Itv  I  lie  sei/ure  of  his  Kra.scati 
pro|)erty  by  the  Frencli.  <  >lii  and  infirm,  he  fled 
to  l'a<liiu  and  thence  to  \'enire  King  George  III 
then  came  to  his  as.sLstance,  aiding  him  with  a  life- 
annuity  till  he  was  aide  to  return  to  Fniseati  in  l>^10. 
In  return  for  thi.s  kindness  the  cardinal  bequeathed 
to  Ae  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  the 
crown  jewels  of  James  II.  In  September,  1803,  be 
became  Bishop  of  Oslia  and  Velletn,  and  Dean  of  the 
Sacred  College,  though  he  st  ill  resided  at  Fraseati. 
At  his  death  the  Stuart  papers  in  his  poencssion  were 
bought  by  George  l\'  for  the  Uoyal  Library,  and 
others  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are 
three  pictures  of  him  in  the  National  Portrait  ( i.allen,', 
I»ndon,  and  one  at  Blairs  Colloge,  .\berdeen.  The 
cardinal  lies  burie<i  in  St.  Peter's  at  Uome^  whSTB 
Canova's  monument  pre8er\'e8  his  memory. 

Vacohak,  The  LaH  oftht  Royal  Stuartt  (LondoD.  IflOS) ;  Kbllt, 
Lifr  of  llrnrii  Brnettict  Stunii,  Canliiuii  Duke  of  York  (London. 
IsiHli;  Wiseman.  Hrrullrrtxont  of  the  LotI  Four  Pope*  (London, 
ls.'>Si;  JiKsi;,  Thr  I'rtten'irrA  and  thrir  Aiihrrrntt  (\joai.\oa.  l"*Iol; 
M  (f>TH(iriNi,  Onirionr  prr  la  morle  di  KnrKO  CardinaU  Dttea  dt 
York  (Itome.  1807):  HK.voEtiaoN  in  l>ict.  Xat.  Bi<v..  a.  J7«INV 
Brnrdta  Maria  Clemrnt:  Clku>w,  BM.  Did,  Bng.  Calk..  S.  V. 
Stuart,  tttant  Bmttdiet  Maritt  CbmtiU. 

Edwin  Buvton. 

Stnavt,  MAnr.  See  Maht  Qpmmt  <nr  Soon. 

Studion  (Studicm),  the  most  imiwrtant  mona-'^tery 
at  Con.stant  inople,  situiite<l  not  f.ar  from  the  Propmtis 
in  tlie  sect  ion  of  the  city  cjilled  P-^amatliia.  It  was 
founded  in  U>2  or  4t>;{  by  the  con.sul  Studios  .Suiduis), 
a  Koman  who  had  settled  in  Constantinople,  and  w;is 
de<li(afed  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Its  monks  came 
from  the  inonasti  ry  of  Anemeta'.  .\t  a  later  date  the 
laws  nn  1  customs  of  Studion  were  taken  a-s  mo^icLs  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  and  of  many  other  monoa* 
teriea  of  the  Bysantine  Empire;  even  UMlay  they  have 
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influence.  The  Studites  gave  the  first  proof  of  their 
devotion  to  the  Faith  and  the  Church  during  the 
aoluBin  of  Acociua  (484-519) ;  they  alao  rcinainoii  loyal 
during  the  storms  of  Iconoclastic  dispute  in  t  ho  eignih 
and  ninth  centuries.  They  were  driven  from  the 
monaetery  of  Studion  and  the  city  by  Emperor 
OonstanUnc  Copronymue;  after  bis  death  (775),  now- 
•ver,  aome  of  (hem  letanied.  Abbot  Sabbae  seal- 
oualy  defended  tlie  Catholic  dootme  against  the  Icon- 
oclasts at  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Niciea 
(7S7).  His  successor  was  St.  Theodore  of  Studion  to 
\Oi<itii  till'  nii)na.story  owes  the  mo.st  of  its  fame,  and 
who  osp«M  ially  fostoro^l  study.  DurinKSt. ThetKlore'.H 
administration  :iL«>  t  In-  tnntiks  wore  hariissoil  and  driven 
away  several  tiiiirs,  tome  of  tliom  boin^'  put  to  dcatfi. 
TlK«dore'."<  pupil  N'aucratius  ro-«^stal)listicd  diNciplme 
aft«r  the  Iconocla.s(  ic  dispute  had  come  to  an  end. 
Abbot  Nichohw  (S-l.H-51  and  855-58)  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  Patriarch  Photius  and  was  on  this  account 
impri.soned  in  the  Studion.  He  was  succeeded  by  five 
abbote  who  recognized  the  patriarch.  The  brilliant 
period  of  the  Studion  cametoaaendat  this  time.  In 
the  middle  of  (he  deventheentaty.  duriag  the  admin- 
istration  of  Abbot  Simeon,  a  monk  named  Nioetas 
Pwtorafus  (Stotliafos)  maac  a  \'iolcnt  attack  on  the 
L;itins  in  a  \y^x>k  which  he  wrote  on  unleavened  bread, 
the  Sahltath,  and  the  miirriac*'  of  priests.  In  lO.'Vl 
he  \va'4  oMipod  to  recant  in  the  i)re.setice  of  theem- 
pM  iir  ;iTi:i  !>:'  the  papal  li'^ciilcs  and  to  tlirow  his  book 
into  I  hi-  tire,  liut  ho  l>ouan  llio  dispute  :45ain  later.  As 
ri'gards  the  intello<-tual  life  of  the  niona.ster>'  in  other 
directions  it  is  es|M'cially  celebrated  for  it«  famous 
echool  of  adinrapliy  which  was  establishetl  by  St. 
Theodore.  In  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
monastery  was  the  centre  of  Bysantine  religious  poetry ; 
a  number  of  the  hymns  are  still  used  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Besides  St.  Theodore  and  Nioeta^  anunr 
her  of  other  theological  writers  are  kncvim.  hi 
1204  the  monaateiy  was  deatiwed  by  the  Ouaadeni 
and  was  not  rebuilt  imtil  1^:  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  again  destroyed  when  the  Turks  captured 
Con.stantinople  (145.'$).  The  only  part  now  in  exist- 
ence is  the  Churcli  of  St.  John  Baptist,  probably  the 
oldi--it  rrniainini!  chiiroh  in  Constantinople,  a  lia-^ilica 
which  still  pre."'<Tves  from  the  early  iK-ritxl  two  .stories 
of  columns  on  the  sides  and  a  wooden  eeiling,  and 
which  is  now  the  mosque  Imrachor-Dsehamissi. 

Mri.i.E«,  Studium  ftrnnoium  Cnntiantinnpulttanum  (Ix>ipiic, 
172>):  SAUBKBBIta.  AUehrittl.  Baudenkmaler  ton  Konttantinoptl 
(Beriia,  1864).  pliitw  U-IV;  MA.mN,  Dt  Studio  canoUo 

Klemens  LorrLBB. 

Btnhlwalimibilil  fflkteBa-Faaiavla)  Dioobb 
ow  (Aim  «boaubn8I8),  in  Hunganr,  and  Suffra- 

Sm  of  Gian.  It  was  formed  in  1777  from  the 
'ioocsee  of  Gyor  and  Vessprem.   In  earlier  timos 

there  wiis  hen>  a  colloKiate  chapter  of  the  Dio- 
ccj^e  of  \'<-s/,i)roin,  found*^!  in  UXMi  by  King  St. 
Stephen;  it  w:is  undi-r  a  jirovost  and  was  eiidoweii 
witn  great  privilem's,  the  pmvost  b^-ing  clios4'n  by 
the  chapter,  and  the  nii  inln  rs  of  the  chapter  by  the 

ftrovost.  Proviist,  chajiter,  juid  church  w;erc  e.xeniut 
rom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  and  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  pope.  The  chapter  members  were  re- 
cruitwi  from  the  chief  familic8,  and  were  once  about 
forty,  but  in  1543}  during  the  invasions  of  the  Turks, 
the  diapter  beeame  extinct,  tliough  the  provo.stx  and 
canons  were  yet  nominated.  The  Provost  of  Stuhl- 
weincnbtUK,  according  to  the  taws  of  tiie  thirteenth 
century,  wsis  royal  chanwilor.  The  archives  of  the 
chapter  were  the  most  important  in  Hungary,  and 
r>Ni  r\(d  a  copy  of  the  Colden  Bull  of  12?2,  the 
Mai^iia  ("hiirta  "of  Hungary.  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  tiiese  archives  were  destroyed  The 
cathedral,  in  which  the  royal  insignia  wen' pres<  r\  .  d. 
wa.s  later  eidarged  by  tlic  kings  of  Ilun^tary  and  richly 
dcooraUxl.   In  ItiOi  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 


From  13Sfl  to  lFt'2~  StuhhveissenhurK  ^Vli.s  both 
coronation  and  burial  nlace  for  the  Hungarian  kings. 
The  diocese  includi>s  the  entire  County  of  I'ejf-r  and 
a  part  of  the  ancient  County  of  Pilin,  ubo  the  Island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danube.  Budapntt,  the  capital 
of  Hi|pgaty,  though  t^-rritoriallv  within  tliis  diocese, 
is  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Gran. 

The  fint  Bishop  of  StuUweisBenlNiiig  was  Ignatiiis 
Nagy  (1777-178B).  Among  hn  succcsmw  are 
Jos4-ph  Kopdcsy  (1H21-1825),  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Grnn;  Vincent  .h-kelfalussy  (1H()«-1S74),  the  first 
Hutip.'iri.'Ui  hislmp  td  ]>riiiiiul>;;ite  tlio  dogma  of  the 
infallibility  without  prev  iously  asking  the  royal  con- 
8<'nt  \}tlncil  rrijtum],  and  for  which  he  wiis  rebuked. 
In  1901  Bishop  Julius  \  drosy  was  ,Hp|H)int(Hl  Arch- 
bishop of  Kaloewi.  At  presi-nt  the  .m-c  is  ruled  by 
Otlukar  Prohasska,  a  famous  preacher  and  leader  of 
the  Hungarian  Catholic  movement.  The  diocese  Is 
divided  into  arch-deaconries ;  the  parish  priests  num- 
ber 92,  and  the  clerg>- 152.  In  the  diocese  are  8  atb^ 
and  6  provustshipe,  4  monasteries  for  men  and  12 
for  women,  in  all  109  members.  Right  of  patroosge 
belongs  to  40  pecsons.  Waom  1841  the  cathedral 
chapter,  at  the  Mad  of  which  is  a  duef  pravost,  con- 
sists of  8  canons;  the  Catholic  faithful  are  230,305. 

DatkatknHtdni  Cfaffii  (Budapeat.  1902)  ia  Hunsariaii:  Mcmo- 
Mmmm  tt     XKmm*  hr  1910;  KMmavt.  Hut.  of  the  Countji  o/ 
OMhNTcUnte,  U8B-imi),  iaMmcarun. 

A  Ai-nXsY. 

Stylites  (PiM-.\R  Saints)  were  s<:)li(arii's  wlio,  tak- 
ing up  their  alH)do  uixm  the  top  of  a  pillar  (arvXoi), 
chose  to  stM-nd  their  days  amid  the  restraints  thus  en- 
tailed and  in  the  exeteisi-  of  other  forms  of  asceticism. 
This  practice  may  be  regardeii  as  the  climax  of  a  ten- 
dency which  became  very  pronoimccd  in  Eastern 
lands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
duiation  and  severity  of  the  fasts  then  practised  al> 
■MNt  pass  belief,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
(Butler;  PaUadius,  1, 188, 240-1),  and  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  accounts  incsorved  to  us  is  now  hardly 
dispute*!.  Besides  the  mortification  of  the  appetife, 
Bubinis  inn  td  ri-,lraiiits  of  all  kinds  InH-ame  at  iliis 
perio<l  an  end  in  iisi-lf.  I'alhulius  tells  us  'ch,  .xlviiii 
of  a  hermit  in  I'ale-vt  ii>e  who  dwell  in  a  cave  mi  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  who  for  the  sj);u'o  of  twfiity-five 
yoare  never  turiU'd  his  face  to  the  \\  esl .  .Si.  (Iregory 
of  .Nazianzua  (P.  (!.,  XXWTI,  14.'>tii  sp<':iks  of  a  soh- 
tarv  who  stcKxl  upright  for  many  yours  together,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation,  without  e\ cr  h  ing  down. 
Theodorct  assuPBB  US  that  ha  hid  set  n  a  hermit  who 
had  paaeed  ten  years  in  a  tub  suspended  in  mid  air 
from  pdes  (Philotheus,  cb.  xxviii). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  as- 
eetieal  spirit  manifested  in  sudi  examples  as  these 
which  spurred  men  on  to  devise  new  and  more  in- 
genious forms  of  sdf-erueifixion  and  which  in  423  led 
Sim«H)n  Stylites  the  Khier  (q.  v.)  first  of  all  to  take  up 
his  alxxle  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar.  Critics,  it  is  true, 
have  recalled  a  passage  in  Lucian  (De  .Syria  Dea,  cc. 
xx\  iii-xxix)  which  s|K>aks  of  a  high  ct»lumn  at  Hier- 
apolis  to  th<'  top  of  which  a  man  fiscended  twice  a 
year  and  spent  a  wc.  k  in  converse  with  the  g(Mls,  but 
even  such  an  authority  as  Xoldeke  thinks  it  unliki-lj 
that  Simeon  had  derivjnl  any  suggest  ion  from  this  pa- 
gan custom,  which  certainly  had  died  out  before  his 
time.  In  any  case  Simeon  hiid  a  continuous  seiies  ot 
imitators,  more  particularly  in  SvTia  and  Palestine. 
St.  Daniel  Stylites  may  have  been  the  fint  of  these, 
for  he  bad  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Simeon  and  began  his 
rigorous  way  of  life  shortly  after  his  master  died. 
Eteniel  was  a  SyTiaa  by  birth  but  he  established  him- 
self near  Constantinople,  where  he  was  vis'tetl  by  both 
the  Kmperor  Leo  and  the  Emperor  Zeno.  Simeon  the 
Younger  v.),  like  his  namesake,  lived  near  .\nti- 
och;  he  died  in  i")',Mi,  an<l  had  for  a  eontom|Hirar>-  a 
baldly  le?>s  famous  S;yliie>  in  .<t .  .\ly|iius,  wlmsr  ])il- 
lar  bad  been  erected  near  Adrianople  m  Paphlagooia. 
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Saint  Alypiiw  after  stondinf;  uprinht  for  fifty-throe 
years  found  his  feet  no  longer  iible  to  support  him,  but 
instead  of  descendinK  from  \m  pillar  lay  down  on  his 
side  and  spent  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  hi£  Ufe 
in  that  poflition. 

St.  Luke  the  Younger,  another  famous  pillar  hermit, 
whose  Ufe  has  recently  been  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  "Analecta  bollandiana"  (1909,  pp.  5-56), 
lived  in  the  tenth  centur>'on  Mount  Olympus,  but  he 
also  seems  to  have  been  of  A«i«tio  jmrentage.  There 
were  many  others  besides  these  who  were  not  so  famous 
and  even  women  Stylites  were  also  known.  One  or 
two  isolated  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce this  form  of  asceticism  into  the  West  but  it 
met  with  httle  favour.  In  the  East  cases  were  found 
down  to  the  twelfth  century;  in  the  Orthodox  RuHsian 
Church  it  lasted  until  14G1,  and  among  the  Rutho- 
nians  even  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
majority  of  the  pillar  hermits  the  extreme  austerity  of 
which  we  rea<i  in  the  lives  of  the  Simeons  and  of  Aly- 
pius  was  somewhat  mitigated.  l'|K)n  the  summit  of 
some  of  the  columns  for  exami)lc  a  tiny  hut  was 
enacted  as  a  shelter  against  sun  and  rain,  and  we  hear 
of  othor  hermits  of  the  same  clast<  among  the  Mono- 
physitca,  who  lived  inside  a  hollow  pillar  rather  than 
upon  it;  but  the  life  in  any  case  must  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  endurance  and  privation.  Probably 
the  best  iustiHcation  of  (hese  exct>»we«  of  austerity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  like  the  gn-at  renunciation 
of  St.  Melania  the  Yoimger  (see  Caniinal  Rampolla's 
"Sta  Mclania(;iuniore"),  (hey  did,  in  an  agcof  terrible 
corruption  and  social  dectulence,  imprcjM  the  nce<l  of 
penance  more  than  anything  else  could  havcilnne 
upon  the  minds  and  imagi^tion  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tians. 

DcLKHATB  in  Concrit  trimtifiqut  irUemtUional  dt»  Catkoliqutt, 
II  (Bruaaela.  1805).  101-233:  Analecta  bollandiana  (I90U),  5-S6; 
N6LOEKC.  Sketcht*  from  Eattern  lliMory  (tr.  Ixtndon.  IH02).  210- 
25;  ICkMaM  id  KirckenUiieon.  *.  v.  Stylilm. 

Hekbicht  Thukijton. 

Styria  (Ger.  Steiermark),  a  duchy  and  Austrian 

crownhuid,  divided  by  the  River  Mur  mto  Upper  and 
Lower  Styria.  The  province  i.s  rich  in  minerals,  as  iron 
ore,  brown  coal,  etc.  It.s  area  is  8980  sq.  miles,  and  in 
1910  it  had  1,441,(304  inhabitants.  Of  the  population 
68  |jer  cent  are  (lermans,  and  32  per  cent  Slovenca. 
The  Slovenes,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race,  live  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  south- 
ejistem  i)ortions  of  the  province,  in  l/ower  Styria. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Catholic; 
one  per  cent  Protestant ;  the  rest  an-  Jews  or  Ix-long 
to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Graz  (l.")2,000  inhabitants):  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  and  the  seat  of  tne  administra- 
tion of  the  province.  In  the  Roman  era  Styria  was  a 
part  of  Noricum.  During  the  great  migrations  vari- 
ous German  tribes  traversed  the  region,  and  about 
A.  D.  (iOO  the  Slavs  took  iMisscsHion  of  it.  StjTia  came 
under  the  supremacv  of  Charlemagne  as  a  part  of 
Karantania  (Carintliia).  Large  numbers  of  Ger- 
mans, especiallv  Bavarians,  came  into  the  country, 
settled  in  colomes  in  it,  and  miule  it  Christian.  The 
work  <jf  conversion  was  carrier!  on  mainly  from  Salz- 
burg; Bishop  Virgilius  of  Salzburg  (745-84),  an  Irish- 
man, was  lar|?cly  instrument :il  in  cf>n verting  (ho  coun- 
try to  Christianity,  and  gained  for  himself  the  name  of 
"Apostle  of  Karantania".  The  Patriarchs  of  Aqui- 
leia  also  shared  in  the  work.  In  Nil  Charlemagne 
made  the  Drave  River  the  boundary  of  the  Oioccsesof 
Salzburg  and  Aquileia.  In  the  tenth  centun,'  a  part  of 
Styria  was  separated  from  Carinthia  under  the  name 
of  the  Carinthian  Mark;  it  was  also  named  the  Windic 
March.  The  margaves  ruling  (he  mark  1fK>k  from 
the  name  of  the  fftrtificd  castle  of  .Steier  the  title  of 
Margraves  of  .Steiermark,  and  the  countrj'  received  in 
Cfrman  ( he  name  of  Sleiermark.  During  the  reign  of 
Margrave  Ultokar  II  (1104-92)  StjTia  was  rai^d  to  a 


duchy  bj'  the  Emperor  Frederick  Rarhamasa  in  1180. 
With  the  death  of  Ottokar  the  first  line  of  rulers  of 
StjTia  became  extinct;  the  region  fell  to  the  Haben- 
berg  family  who  then  ruled  in  .\ustria.  In  a  short 
time  this  familv  became  extinct  also,  and  Styria  then 
passed  under  tte  contnil  of  Hungary  (1254--tK)t.  and 
of  King  Ottokar  of  Bohemia;  finally  in  1276  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Habsburgs,  whose  property 
it  still  remains.  During  the  years  1379-1439  and 
1564-1619  it  was  ruled  by  princes  of  its  own  from  a 
branch  of  the  nab.sburgs.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
invasions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  land  suffered  severely.    The  Turks  made  incur- 
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sions  into  St>Tia  nearly  twenty  times;  churches,  mon- 
asteries, cities,  and  villages  were  destroved  and  plun- 
dered, while  the  population  was  either  killed  or  carried 
away  into  slavery. 

The  Reformation  made  it.**  way  into  the  country 
about  \Ty,\0.  During  1564-90  the  country  was  ruled 
by  Duke  Karl,  who.se  wife  was  the  Duchess  Maria  of 
Bavaria,  a  courageous  champion  of  Cath«)licism.  He 
intriKlucctl  the  Counter-Reformation  into  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  of 
15.')5.  In  1573  he  summone«l  the  Jesuits  ami  in  1586 
he  founde«l  the  I'niversitv  of  Grax.  In  1.59H  his  son 
and  successor,  Ferdinand,  suppressed  all  Protestant 
schools  and  expelled  the  foreign  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. The  conunon  people  again  accejjtt'd  with  but 
slight  opposition  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Protestant 
doctrines  were  maintained  only  in  a  few  isolated 
mountain  valleys,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mur.  The  nobilitv  were  not  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  Church;  CJich  coufd  have  Protestant  ser- 
vices in  his  own  house.  After  Ferdinand  had  become 
Kmperor  of  Gernmny  (1619)  and  had  defeated  his 
Protestant  opponents  in  the  battle  of  (he  White 
Mountain  near  Prague  (1620),  he  forbade  in  1625  all 
Protestant  church  serv'ices.  In  1628  he  commanded 
the  nobilitv  al.so  to  return  to  (he  Catholic  faith.  A 
large  numf)er  of  noble  families,  wm.sequently,  emi- 
grated from  (he  countr>';  but  most  of  them  either  re- 
turned, or  their  descendants  did  so,  becoming  Catho- 
lics and  recovering  their  jwssossions.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  sevenle<'n(h  century  the  Protestant  sjiirit 
broke  out  again,  esjM'cially  in  the  <li.stant  valleys  in  the 
mountains,  owing  to  events  in  the  Duchy  of  Salzburg. 
The  agitators  from  the  l*rotestant  districts  of  Ger- 
many were  exi>elleil,  and  the  pea.sants  who  would  not 
give  up  Protestantism  were  eomlemned  to  compub*ory 
emigration  to  Transylvania.  It  should  be  remem- 
brrwl  that  the  harsh  laws  issue<l  by  the  Catholic  rtilcrs 
of  Styria  and  Au.'stria  were  the  application  of  the 
axiom  (hen  current  in  Kur<>i)e.in  national  law:  nijux 
rcqio  rju,t  religio,  and  that  the  Prt>tcatant  princes  sup- 
pres.sed  and  persecute<l  Catholicism  and  its  adher- 
ents much  more  severely  in  their  territories.  The 
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Edict  of  Toleration  issued  by  the  Emperor  Joeeph  II 
in  17S1  put  an  end  to  the  religious  contest  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  The  Protestants  then  re- 
ceived the  right  to  found  pariith  communities  and  to 
exerciite  their  religion  there  undi8turbe<l.  On  account 
of  the  eonBtitutions  gaine<l  by  the  German  people  in 
1R48  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  received 
complete  liberty  of  religion  and  of  ronHcience,  parity 
of  religions,  and  the  right  to  the  public  exercise  of  re- 
ligion.   As  regards  the  present  relation  between 

Church  and 
State,  the 
Church  and  the 
schools,  condi- 
tions are  the 
same  as  in  the 
other  sections 
of  Austria. 

Ecclesiastic- 
ally the  prov- 
ince is  divided 
into  two 
prince -bishop- 
ric!*, Seckau 
and  Lavant. 
Ever  since  the 
time  of  their 
foundation 
hiith  have  been 
suffragans  o  f 
the  Archdio- 
cese of  Salz- 
b  u  r  g.  The 
Prince-Bishop- 
ric of  >Sekau 
waa  established 
in  1218;  since  1786  the  see  of  the  prince-bishop 
has  been  Graz.  The  Prin<'e-Buihopric  of  Lavant 
waM  founded  as  a  bishopric  in  1228,  and  raised 
to  a  prince-bishopric  in  1446;  since  1847  Marburg 
on  the  Drave  has  been  the  see  of  the  prince- 
bishop.  There  are  in  the  entire  Duchy  of  Styria 
96  deaneries  and  551  parishes,  altogether  1163 
parochial  districts,  each  district  contaming  on  an 
average  1151  Catholics.  Htyria  contains  many  old 
and  celebrated  houses  of  the  orders,  as:  the  collegiate 
foundation  of  the  Reformed  Augustinian  Canons  of 
Vorau  (founded  1163);  the  Bene<lictine  abbevs  at 
Admont  (1074):  at  St.  Lambrecht  (1()66);  at  Seckau 
(founded  as  a  house  of  the  August  inian  Canons  in 
1140,  5Uppres»«l  in  1782,  from  1883  a  monii.ster>', 
since  1887  abbey  of  the  Beuronese  Benedictines); 
the  CuHtercian  abbey  at  Rein  (1120);  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Graz  (.since  1515;  founde<l  in  1230  as  a 
mona-fterj*  of  the  Minoriti-s),  at  Maria-Lankowitz 
(1456),  at  Maria- Nazareth  (16:32);  the  Minorite 
monasteries  at  Graz  (1526),  ontl  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Pettau  (1239);  the  Capuchin  monasteries  at  Cilli 
(1611).  Leibnitz  (1634),  Hartberg(1654),andS<hwan- 
berp  (1706);  the  collegiate  foundations  of  the  Redemp- 
torwts  at  Mautem  (dating  from  1826;  foundc<l  in 
1670  as  a  Franciscan  monastery),  and  at  Leoben 
(1844);  the  Trappist  Abbey  of  IVlaria-Erlusung  at 
Rcichenlx'rg  (1881;  abbey  since  1891),  etc.  There 
are  also  many  houses  of  femal(>  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. The  Catholic  societies  and  confraternities 
are  large  and  numerous. 

Voj*  XIr<  H\H,  Cttchirhtt  liet  Hrrzoglumt  Stntrmnrk  (S  vols.. 
Griu,  IH4I  (17);  Geducb,  Or*ch\ehle  dft  Utrnvtumt  Slrirrmnrk 

JGres.  IH4S2);  MaTKR,  (IrMchichtr  tit*  Strirrmark  m\t  tirMnri'lrrrn 
tOeknehl  auf  dot  KuUurtebrn  (Grni,  ISOH);  CfSAR.  .Staalt  und 
Kirehm<f**rtiicM»  Strirrmark$  (7  vol».,  Gnir.  17N,'i-H7);  Slnrr- 
mark  id  Die  CtUrreich-ungaritekt  Monare/kit  in  Wurt  unJ  liild 
(Virnnn.  1H90);  IwME.NlKiRrKR,  iMwIrtkumlr  mn  Strirrmark 
(Vienna,  IWKJ).  HERMANN  SaCHBR. 

Su&res,  Francisco,  DcxrroR  Eximius,  a  pious  and 
eminent  theologian,  as  Paul  V  called  him,  b.  at  Gra- 
nada, 5  Jan.,  1548;  d.  at  Lisbon.  25  Sept.,  1617.  He 


entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Salamanca,  16  June, 
1564;  in  that  city  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
from  1565  to  1570,  and  was  ordained  in  1572.  He 
taught  philosophy  at  Avila  and  at  Segovia  (1571), 
and  later,  theology  at  Avila  and  Segovia  (1575), 
Valladolid  (1576),  Rome  (1580-85),  AlcalA  (15S5-92), 
Salamanca  (1592-97),  and  Coimbra  (1597-1616). 
All  his  biographers  say  that  he  was  an  excellent 
religious,  practicing  mortification,  laborious,  modest, 
and  given  to  prayer.  He  enjoyetl  such  fame  for 
wisdom  that  Gregory  XIII  attended  hi^<  first  h-cture 
in  Rome;  Paul  V  invited  him  to  refute  the  errors  of 
King  James  of  England,  and  wished  to  retain  him 
near  his  ^)er»on,  to  profit  by  hi.s  knowledge:  Philip 
II  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Coimbra  to  give 
prcsti^  to  that  institution,  and  when  Sudrez  visited 
the  University  of  Barcelona,  the  doctors  of  the  uni- 
versity went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  insignia  of 
their  faculties.  His  writings  an^  characterizetl  by 
depth,  penetration  and  clearness  of  expression,  and 
they  bear  witness  to  their  author's  exceptional  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fathers,  and  of  heretical  as  well  as  of 
ecclesiastical  writers.  Bossuet  said  that  the  writings 
of  Sujirez  containe<l  the  whole  of  Scholastic  philoww 
phy;  Werner  (Franz  SuArez,  p.  90)  affirms  that  if 
SuArez  be  not  the  first  theologian  of  hi.-*  age,  he  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  amonj;  the  fin<t;  Grotius  (Ep.  154, 
J.  Cordesio)  recognizes  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 
theologians  and  a  profound  philosopher,  ami  Nlaekin- 
tosh  considers  him  one  of  the  founders  of  international 
law. 

In  Scholasticism,  he  founded  a  school  of  his  own, 
"Suarisin  ",  the  chief  characteristic  principles  of  whi(  h 
are:  (1)  the  principle  of  individuation  by  the  pro|)er 
concrete  entity  of  beings;  (2)  the  pure  potentiality  of 
matter;  (3)  the  singular  as  the  object  of  direct  intellec- 
tual cognition;  (4)  a  conceptual  distinction  between 
the  essence  and  the  existence  of  creatinl  In-ings;  (5) 
the  possibilit  y  of  spiritual  substances  only  numerically 
distinct  from  one  another;  (6)  ambition  for  the  hNTios- 
tatic  union  as  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels;  (7)  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  even  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned  j  (8)  the 
solemnity  of  the 
vow  only  in  eccle- 
siastical law;  (9) 
the  system  of 
Congruism  that 
mo<iifip«  MolinLsm 
by  the  intrwhic- 
tion  of  subjective 
circumstances,  as 
well  as  of  place 
and  of  time,  pro- 
pitious to  the  ac- 
tion of  efficacious 
grace,  and  with 
predest  inat  ion 
ante  prmnm  mer- 
iia;  (10)  possibility 
of  holding  one  and 
the  same  truth  by 
both  science  and 
faith;  (11)  belief 
in  Divine  author- 
ity contained  in 
an  act  of  faith: 
(12)  protluction  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  transubstantiation 
as  constituting  the  Eurhari.stic  sacrifice;  (13)  the  final 
grace  of  the  Bles.sed  Virgin  Mary  sufXTior  to  that  of 
the  angels  and  saints  combined. 

"Suilrez  classes"  were  established  in  several  uni- 
versities— Valladolid, Salamanca  ( 1720),  .\leal:i  (1734) 
— and  various  Scholastic  authors  wrote  their  works 
ad  mentrm  Suaraii.  Charles  III  suppres.sed  those 
classes  throughout  his  dominions  by  a  royal  decree 
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of  12  AuKust,  17RS,  am!  pr<>hibitf<!  tho  use  of  Jesuit 
Bufhfirs,  uikI  th<T('fori'  of  Suan'z,  in  Icachiiin.  It  ia 
obvious,  siiy.H  Cjirilinal  (Jonzali'z,  that,  in  so  many 
volutnes  wrillt'n  hy  Sinircz.  thiTc  an-  to  he  found  some 
matters  of  little  utility,  or  tlv  ])! iic: ir:ii  or  srirntifio 
importunce  of  which  are  not  in  jiroportion  to  the  time 
ana  space  that  Suiin'g  devotes  to  them.  He  is  aI*M) 
cbflJrged  with  being  tmmewhat  diffuse.  Win  book 
"De  Defensione  FiUei"  won  burned  at  London  by 
roval  eommaiul.aiul  was  prohibited  by  the  Parliamoit 
of'  Paris  (1014)  OD  tlw  ground  thai  it  coDtaiofld 
doetrinea  that  were  contruy  to  the  power  of  eove- 
rauDB. 

WOBKS. — Su&res  published  his  first  work,  "De 
Deo  Incamato",  at  Alcali,  in  1590;  he  publiihed 

twelve  other  volumes,  the  last  of  which,  "  De  Defcnsio 
Ki<lei,"  written  against  the  King  of  England,  was 
published  at  foimbra,  in  lt'ii:i.  After  his  death 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal  publishe<i  ten  other  volumes 
of  his  works,  between  11119  and  l(5f)5.  Of  all  of  those 
works,  two  (iilTerent  editions  were  nm<le;  the  first, 
at  Venice,  2'.i  \-oluines  in  folio  (17H)-17'>7);  and  the 
second  in  Paris  (\'ives;,  2.S  volumes  tlSoH-lstll). 
In  1859  Mgr  Manlou  published  another  volume  in 
folio,  containing  six  short  treatises  that  had  not  been 
previouslv  publlshe<i.  Father  De  Seomille  (Ktudes, 
VoL  UClv,  pp.  151-175)  gave  an  account  of  the 
manuBeripts  of  Sudrez,  noting  the  fact  that  they  were 
munerous  and  that  he  himaeu  paeseased  eeveoty'-five 
of  them.  Many  of  these  and  othera  besideB  were 
found  by  Father  Rhritee.  The  works  of  Sudrez  were 
held  in  (he  highest  esteem  in  his  day,  a«  is  shown  by 
the  numerou.s  partial  editions  that  were  m.ido  of 
them  (Lyons,  Salamanca,  Madrid,  Coimbra,  Mav- 
ence,  Cofounc,  Paris.  Lxora,  (lenoa),  as;  also  by  tfie 
fact,  related  liy  hi>  hiopraplicrs,  that  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  old  coIli  i;r>  of  I  hi'  Jesuit  s  at  .Salamanca  was 
restored  with  the  priHluct  of  the  sale  of  his  meta- 
physical works.  A  eonijH'n<lium  of  the  theologj'  of 
DUdrez  was  puhli.shed  by  Father  Noel,  .S.J.  (Madrid, 
1732);  a  short  epitome  of  his  theological  disputes,  by 
the  Portuguese  Father  Francis  Soiin^z,  S.J.  (Lisbon, 
1626),  and  a  compendium  of  the  metaphysics,  bf 
Father  Grcgorio  Iturria,  S.J.  (Madrid,  1901). 

Dbiicaiipb  or  Dcmciiamph.  i'kM  rlel  V.  P.  Franrineo  Sudrtt  de 
la  CompaMa  de  JrnU  ...  (2  vols..  Prrpignaa.  1670-1671).  It 
is  the  most  complelo  bioKrnphy  of  SUilCS;  Mamki.  Vita  <tt 
Vrnrrahili  trrri  (It  fHo  tt  f»imio  ttologo  P.  tranerato  SudreM  .  .  . 
(Roim-,  UlS7t;  S1htiii.o  I  HkknaHimi).  Kt  rximin  Doclirr  y  tVne- 
roWr  Paitrr  Frnnrincu  Sudrr:  .  .  .  (Halftmanpn,  IfiO.'t);  KlBEIRo  DB 
Vauconcelwmi,  h'rancUco  Siutrrz,  CMr^no  de  dorumenlot,  (Coim- 
bra, 1897);  Wkhnrr,  Fran:  Sudrrt  u.  die  Scholtitlik  der  UUtm 
Jahrhunderte  (Itatiabon,  1861);  Huirrr.R,  ynmrnelntur,  I.  no.  115 
Oanabnuit.  U83):  Sommbkvoobu  Bibliuihhiur.  VII.  1661-87; 
OnuRDBOS  in  TKt  UtmA  (IMS).  flS'67.  172  ls5. 

A.  P£bbz  Gotbma. 
SnboiiMStofiiiiii.  See  Maniflib. 

Subdeacon. — The  subdiaconate  is  the  lowest  of  the 
aacred  or  nugor  orders  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is 
defined  as  the  power  by  which  one  ordained  as  a  sub- 
deacon  may  carry  the  chalice  with  wine  to  the  altar, 
prepare  the  necessaries  for  the  Eudiarist,  and  read  Uie 
^istka  befww  the  people  (Ferrari^  op.  eit.  fn/Vo,  No. 
40).  According  to  the  common  opmkm  of  theolo- 
gians at  priwnl,  the  .subdeaconship  was  not  instituted 
by  Clirist,  nor  are  there  any  stiffieient  grounds  for 
nuiintuining  that  it  had  an  Apostolic  origin.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  siibdiac  nri:ii.>  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  authentic  wriliims  of  tin-  Apostolic  lathers. 
These  authorities  make  refereni'e  only  to  bishops, 
priest.s,  and  deacons.  .\t  the  Council  of  Henevento 
(a.  o.  1(K»1),  I  rban  II  says:  "We  call  sacred  orders 
the  dcaconship  and  priesthood,  for  we  read  that  the 
primitive  Church  had  only  those  orders"  (Can.  I). 
C.ratian  (Disl.  IM)  .says:  "In  the  course  of  time,  the 
Church  herself  institutetl  subileacons  and  acolytes". 
It  is  true  that  the  Council  of  Tr^nt  (Seas.  XXIII,  cap. 
17,  de  ref.)  aays  that  "the  functions  of  Holy  orders 
from  the  deaeonihip  to  the  oatiariate  were  laudably 


sanctionecl  in  the  Church  from  the  times  of  the  Apo^ 
ties";  but  these  words  simply  indicate  tlial  the  "  func- 
tions" wcrr  so  txcni^id  that  is  as  |>art  of  ihediaco- 
natei ;  it  w;us  oldy  m  the  course  of  time  that  they  were 
separate(l  from  the  ofliee  of  deacon  and  committed 
to  inferior  ministers.  This  ev{)lairi.s  why  .some  theolo- 
gians {f.  g.  Thomassinus,  p.  I.  lib  II,  cap.  xl)  spealc 
of  the  Bubdeaconate  as  of  Divme  institution,  that  is 
they  look  on  it  as  made  up  of  functions  proper  to 
deacons.  Gasparri  (op.  cit.  infra,  I,  No.  35)  tmytz 
"The  Church,  in  the  institution  (of  the  subdeaoon- 
ship]  proceede<i  thus.  She  wished  to  eonunit  to 
othos  the  inferior  functions  of  the  order  of  diaoonate, 
both  beeauae  the  deacons,  with  the  increase  of  the 
faithful,  could  not  suffice  for  their  many  and  grave 
duties,  and  beeauae  she  wished  that  others,  n-ceivetl 
among  the  clergy  and  marked  with  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, should  :i>i  i  !id  through  minor  orders,  oidy  after 
trial,  to  majiir  orders.  Itnitating  the  Divine  Law  of 
the  first  tliree  grades  ibislio]),  jiriest  and  deacon),  she 
decret'd  that  the  j)ower  of  jx-rforming  these  functions 
should  lie  i  iinfrrred  by  external  rites  similar  tO  thoao 
by  which  major  orders  were  bestowed." 

The  subili.aconate  ia  motit  probably,  some  say  cer- 
tainly, not  a  true  sacrament,  but  a  sacramental  in- 
stituted by  the  Church.  If  itcannot  be  re[K  attHl,  this 
is  because  the  Church  has  so  wished,  for  she  could 
inatitule  a  sacramental  similar  to  a  sacrament  extci^ 
nidly  without  thereby  obliging  ua  to  hold  that  it  im> 
printa  an  inddflble  eharaeter  va  the  aoul  of  the  re> 
ctpient.  Wemz  (op.  cit.  ti^ra,  No.  158)  says:  "Since 
ordinations  below  the  dcaconship  are  most  prob- 
ably not  (rue  siicrameiits,  but  rather  s  irr  itTientals, 
they  do  not  imprint  the  tnie  .sacnuiiental  cliaracter, 
hence,  if  they  are  (■iiuferr<'<i  validly,  they  gi\'e  a  power 
of  order  ii>si  it  nti  d  solely  by  human  law  and  circum- 
Hcribed  hy  lis  liinil.s.  " 

Historically,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  subdiaco- 
nate seems  to  be  found  in  thi;  let  ter  of  Pope  Cornelius 
(a.  o.  255}  to  Fabtus  of  Antioch,  in  which  ho  states 
that  there  are  among  the  BonuHH  elersy  toitMKK 
priests,  seven  deacons,  and  aeven  aubdeacons.  Tiiere 
IS  nothing  to  indicate,  however,  lliat  the  subdiaoooate 
ia  not  doer  than  the  third  eentuiy.  That  there  were 
subdeaooos  ia  the  African  CSittrch  in  the  same  cent* 
ury  is  evident  from  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  (e.  g. 
ep.  8).  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  also  mentions 
them  in  The  Synod  of  i:i\  ira  (T{0.->1  in  Sji.iin 

does  tlie  Rume  (c.  .30).  Their  existence  in  the  Oriental 
Church  i.s  t»'stitie<i  to  bv  ."^t.  Athanasius  in  XM)  lep.  2) 
ami  by  the  Council  of  l>;iodicea  (can.  211  in  'MW.  .\t 

!)res<'iit,  among  the  ( lre<'ks  aii<l  other  orieii;:il>,  ■  is  also 
ormerly  in  llie  Western  Church,  subdeacooship  is 
only  a  minor  order.  It  hxs  l>een  eounteil  among  the 
major  orders  in  the  Lat  in  Church,  however,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  It  nema  to  have  been  elcvatea 
to  the  rank  of  a  sacreii  order  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date.  Urban  II, 
at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  eentuiy,  expraoaly  limitaa 
the  aacred  orden  to  priesthood  and  diaoonate,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century^  Hugh  of  St.Vietor 
St  ill  calls  the  subdenconship  a  minor  order.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  Cantor  (I")e 
v<'rbo  mirificoi  .says  that  the  suhdiaeonate  had  lately- 
been  made  a  .sacre<l  order.  Early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Innocent  III  authoritatively  deciarwl  that 
the  siibde.icrtnship  wsus  to  be  enumer  iteii  among  the 
major  orders  and  that  subdeacons  could  be  chosen  to 
a  bLshoitric  without  B|K'cial  dispensation  (Cap.  9.  x, 
de  a>t.,  1. 14).  The  reason  for  this  change  of  discipline 
was  probably  not  because  subdeacons  were  bound  to 
celibacy,  for  this  obligation  began  to  be  imposed  upoD 
them  iii  the  Latin  Church  in  we  fifth  and  sixth  oen- 
turies  [thus  Leo  I  in  446  (in  e.  I,  diet.  32)  and  the 
Council  of  Orleans  in  flSS),  but  more  Ukely  beeaiMe 
theb- f  unetiooa  broogbt  iheia  ao  dflidy  into  the  I 
of  the  altar. 
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Subdeaconship  is  conferred  when  the  bishop  gives 
the  empty  chalice  and  p&tan  to  the  candidate  to  be 
touched,  saving:  "See  what  kind  of  minntry  is  given 
to  you.  etc. Two  eereinoniee faltowing,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  cmets  hy  tine  aiebdeacon  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  veetmenUs  we  not  eHential  and  need  not 
be  supplied  if  omitted  (S.  R.  C.  11,  Mweb,  1820). 
Then  the  bishop  gives  the  candidate  the  Boole  of 
Epistles  to  be  touched,  saying:  "Take  the  Book  of 
Kpi«llc3  and  nn  ivr-  power  to  read  thorn  in  the  holy 
Church  of  ( I  Oil  for  t  he  livinjc  and  the  dead  in  the  name 
of  thi-  Ix)r(l/'  III  of  omission,  this  rite  must  be 
fupplitNl  ;in<l  is  i>rc)hulily  an  {■>^'*ftit ial  part  of  the  or- 
dination iS.  C.  C.  11  Jan.,  1711).  In  ttic  Clrr-ck 
Church,  Dicri'  i>t  a  laying  on  of  hands  and  a  .-iiiitulilt' 

iiras  i  r.  but  t  here  is  no  imposition  of  hands  in  t  hi-  Lat  in 
Church,  it  is  true  that  a  letter  of  Innocent  111  to 
the  Biehop  of  Ely  in  Ekigjand  (a.  d.  1204)  is  riled  as 
reqiinnng  that  if  the  tnying  on  of  hantU  in  the  subdea- 
oonship  be  omitted*  must  be  afterwards  supplied 
(cap.  1,  X,  de  saer.  non  interaad,  1. 6),  but  there  eeems 
no  doubt  that  the  word  '*deaconship"  was  in  the 
orunnal  text  (Correct.  Rom.  ad  cit.  cap.  1). 

The  duties  of  a  subdeacon  arc  to  serve  the  deacon 
at  Mass;  to  prepare  the  bread  and  wine  and  sacred 
vcBsels  for  the  Holv  Sacrilic^-;  to  jircs^t  nt  the  chalice 
and  patt'ii  ai  (lie  Offertory  and  pour  wati^r  into  the 
wine  for  the  I'.urharist;  tocnanr  tho  K])i.stlc.s  solemnly; 
to  wash  the  snrn'<l  linen.  In  the  {;n<  k  Chur(>h,  sub- 
deacons  ])rep;Lr('  the  chalice  at  the  Prothesis  and  piiiard 
the  Bates  of  the  sanctuary  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
In  tne  ancient  Roman  C^hurcb,  the  subdeaouns  ad- 
ministered in  great  part  the  temporal  goods  of  the 
Holy  and  were  oiten  employed  on  important  mis- 
•iooa  by  the  popes.  A  candidate  for  the  subdiaconate 
must  liave  becui  confirmed  and  liave  received  minor 
orders.  He  must  have  the  knowledge  befitting  iiifl 
gmdc  in  the  C%urch  and  lunrs  entered  on  his  twentyw 
second  year.  He  must  aho  have  acquired  a  titlo  to 
orders.  After  ordination,  he  is  bound  tO  odilWQr  Siul 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office. 

Qa3Pariu,  />e  taera  ordination*  (Paris.  1804):  WEmifS.  Jum 
dtcret.,  II  (Rome,  1S90);  Fckhabw.  Bibl.  canon.,  V  (Rome. 
Itftl),  a.  T.  Onri«;  TaUMTOK,  The  tate  of  tiu  Church  (Ix>tidoii, 

WiiUAM  H.  W.  Faxnino. 

Subiaco  (Sublaotm,  SuBtACEtm,  Sublaqcem), 
a  city  in  the  Province  of  Rome,  twenty-five  tnilm 
tmn  Tivoli,  received  its  name  from  the  artificial 
lakes  of  the  villa  of  Xero  and  is  renowned  for  its 
aaered  grotto  i^tagro  Speoo),  the  Abbey  of  8t.  Seho- 
lastica,  and  the  archiepisoopal  residence  and  Church 
of  8t,  Andrew,  which  downa  the  hiU.  When  St. 
Benedict ,  at  t  he  age  of  fourteen,  retired  bom  the  world 
he  live<l  for  three  years  in  a  cave  above  the  River 
Anio.  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  a  monk, 
St  Roman.  The  gn)tto  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Benedii  iinp  Order.  St.  Benenlict  was  able  to  build 
twehf  monasteries  and  to  place  twelve  monks  in 
each.  The  one  at  tho  ^otto  seems  tn  have  had  but 
a  short  exi.Htence;  in  S.">1  we  find  a  record  of  it.s  reno- 
vation. In  this  year  Leo  IV  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crat«d  an  altar  to  Sts.  Benedict  and  Schola»tica  and 
another  to  8t.  Sylvester.  Another  renovation  took 
place  in  1053  under  Abbot  Humbert  of  St.  Scholas- 
tica.  Abbot  Jolm  V,  created  cardinal  by  Gregory 
VII,  made  the  grotto  the  terminus  of  a  yearly  pro- 
ceaaion,  buflt  a  new  toad,  and  bad  the  altars  reeonse* 
crated.  Shortly  before  1200  there  existed  a  ooin- 
raunitv  of  twelve,  which  Innocent  III  made  a  priory; 
John  XXII  in  1312  appointed  a  special  abbot.  A 
new  road  wa.s  built  by  the  city  in  Ifiss.  The  sacred 
grotto  i.-<  still  a  favourite  pilgriniaKc.  and  on  27  Oc- 
tober, ISNXI,  I'iii.s  X  ftranted  a  daily  plenary  indul- 
gence to  tho.Kc  who  receive  Tloly  Coinnuinjon  there 
and  pray  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy 
Father  (Acta  Ap.  S^iis,  II,  405).  A  short  description 
XIV.—21 


of  the  grotto,  the  church,  and  chapels,  is  given  by 
"  Pilgrim  Walks  in  Home"  (New  York, 
1908),  p.  469.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Seholaatioa,  about 
a  mde  and  a  half  behnv  the  grotto,  was  built  by  .-^t. 
Benedict  hkneelT  (about  620),  and  endowed  bv  the 
Roman  patricians,  Tcrtullus  and  .^EquitiiLs  The 
seeond  abbot.  St.  Uonoratus,  changed  the  old  monas- 
tery into  a  chapter  room  and  liuih  a  new  one,  dedi- 
cating it  to  .'^t^.  OMmas  and  Datnian.  It  was  do- 
stroyc<|  by  the  I^jinbanlsin  601  and  abandoned  for  a 
century.  Hy  order  of  .Tnhn  \'II  it  w:w  rebuilt  by 
Abbot  .Steplien  aixl  consccrafr<l  to  St.s.  Benedict 
and  ScholiuJtica.  I>eniuiishc<il  in  840  by  the  Saracens 
and  iig.iin  in  9S1  by  the  Hungarians,  it  rose  from  its 
ruiiiii.  Ikiitdict  \  II  rnn.!!fcr,'ited  the  new  churohf 
and  henceforth  the  abbey  wa.s  known  1^  the  name 
St.  Scholastir4k.  In  10a2  Leo  IX  came  to  Subiaoo 
to  settle  various  disputes  and  to  eomct  abuses;  a 
similar  visit  was  made  by  Gn^pny  VII.  Special 
favour  was  shown  by  Pascal  11,  who  took  the  abbey 
feom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Tivoli  .md  made 
it  an  aboaey  nutttia.  Its  temporal  welfare  was  also 
a  care  of  the  popes.  TIiils,  among  others,  Innocent 
III,  at  his  visit  in  I'JO.'J,  increa.sed  tlie  revenues  of 
the  abbey.  \\  ith  the  decline  of  religious  fervour, 
strifes  and  di.'<sen.<iorLs  arose  to  .such  an  extent  that 
Abbot  Bartholomew  in  VACA,  by  command  of  the 
pope,  had  to  tlisini.ss  .sotTie  of  the  incnrrifcible  monks 
and  fill  their  plact^s  with  religious  from  other  monas- 
teries. Numbers  were  brought  in  from  Germany, 
and  for  many  decades  Subiaco  was  a  centre  of  German 
thrift,  science,  and  art.  Still,  it  seems  the  discipline 
was  not  satisfactory,  for  Urban  VI  (1378-89)  aboluhed 
the  abbots  tat  life,  took  away  from  the  mouikB  tlie 
right  of  electiMi,  and  gave  the  administratkiii  and 
revenues  to  a  member  of  the  Curia.  Gallistus  III, 
in  1455,  gave  the  abbey  in  eomnumdam  to  a  cardinal. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Torquo- 
mada  and  the  second  liodengo  Borgia  (later  Alexan- 
der VI),  who  remodeliiHi  the  C^tnim  Sublaoence, 
once  the  summer  resort  of  the  popes,  and  made  it  the 
residence  of  the  conmiendatory  abbot. 

Many  of  these  abbotii  carrxi  but  little  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  monks  and  hjoked  only  for  the 
revenues.  .4h  an  example,  Pomj)e<^  Colonna,  Bishop 
of  Rieti,  coiiunendatorv  abbot  .since  l.">(>6,  squan- 
dered the  goods  of  the  abbey  and  gave  the  income  to 
unworthy  subjects.  On  complaint  of  the  community, 
in  1510,  JuHus  II  remljuatwi  matters  and  restored 
the  monastic  possessions.  For  spiritual  benefit  a 
union  had  been  made  between  Subiaco  and  the  Abbqr 
of  Farfa,  but  it  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  1514 
Subiaco  joined  the  ConpvgatioQ  of  St.  Justina» 
whose  abbot-general  was  titular  of  St.  Scholsstiea, 
while  a  cardinal  remained  commendatory  abbot. 
Even  after  this  union  there  were  continual  quarrels 
between  Subiaco  and  Farfa.  Subiaco  and  Monte 
Cassino,  the  (lennana  and  the  Italians.  After  this 
but  little  i,s  known  about  the  abbey  until  the  middle 
of  tlie  miietts-iit li  t  enniry.  In  ISTjl  .'■ome  of  the  mon- 
agtenes  of  ltal\',  w  ith  consent  of  tin-  Holy  See,  formed 
a  separate  province,  though  still  belonging  to  the 
Congregation  of  St  .lustina.  Soon  other  monasteries 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  wished  to  join  this  union, 
and  Pius  IX,  bv  Decree  of  0  March,  1872,  establidied 
the  Cassinese  Congregation  of  primitive  observance. 
This  con^egation,  known  al*0  a*  the  Congregatio 
SuUaoenstt,  naa  had  a  mamlhNii  growth  lor,  ao> 
eonfing  to  the  "FamiliB  Ooofoederatc''  of  1910,  it 
embraces  35  monasteries  in  5  provinces,  with  a  total 
of  1050  religious.  The  troubles  of  Subiaco  did  not 
cease  for  by  order  of  19  June,  1873,  the  proiR-rty  was 
oecjuest rated  by  the  Italian  Ciovernment,  tne  abbey 
del  l.ired  a  national  monument,  and  the  religious 
tolertttiii  Uks  custocliansof  the  same.  At  first  but  few 
monks  remaim'<l,  but  in  is!t7  there  wajs  agam  a  com- 
munity of  25  and  the  "Famiiio!  C^oof cudcratai "  of 
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1910  notes  21  priests,  10  dories,  8  lay  brothers,  and 
3  novicee.  On  7  January,  1909,  Pius  X  restored  to 
the  monks  the  right  of  electing  their  own  abbot. 
On  the  28th  they  elected  Lawrence  Salvi.  The 
pope  oonfemd  on  mm  the  risht  of  wearing  the  eajtpa 
wufna  on  17  Feb.,  and  four  aays  later  Salvi  received 
the  aUMtial  benediction.  In  1904  Luigi  Cardinal 
Maeefai  resignetl  his  office  as  comtnendatory  abbot, 
and  Pius  X  retained  the  i)o«<ition  for  himself,  order- 
ing the  Acts  of  the  Curia  to  bi-ar  thr-  heading;  "  I'iuH 
X  Abbas  8ublacensia" .  The  al)biicy  nuiluis  com- 
prises 24  parishes,  01  priests  (Benedictines,  Fraricis- 
cans,  Capuchins,  and  HOfular),  and  23,000  inhabi- 
tants [Annuaire  Pont.  Kr<\6s.  (lUll),  339).  The 
epiaoopal  funotiooaare  perforrae«i  by  Victor  M.  Cor- 
vaia,  O.S.B.,  tilldw  Mop  of  Tripolis.  The  library 
and  archivea  irere  onoe  of  great  value.  In  Subiaco 
the  Gemian  printOB,  Sweinheim  and  Pfennarti,  found 
a  home  end  printed  "Donatus  pro  parvuUs", 
"Leetaatiaa"  (1405),  and  "De  Civiute  Dei"  (1467). 
TiKiay  the  printing  preaa  is  doingvaluable  work;  in 
1908  appeared  "Petri  Boherii  in  Requiem  B.  Bene- 
dicti  Comnirntarium  auDO  primum  editwni  cura  et 

Btudio  P.  Allodi". 

Makn,  Lift*  oftht  Povtt  (London.  1902),  pMaim;  /  MonattrH 
a  Suhjaeo  (RDnM>.  1004);  AnnaU*  O.S.B.  (19O0>.  153:  Li-n:>-, 
A>'I«U\  T  [InlvT  (Romiv  IHQni;  Studien  u.  Afilthfitungfn  aiu  dm 

fir.-u.l.  u  r,.'  ii'.l.',.  XIX,  IM;  XXIV.  7.',9:  XXVIII,  236; 
tiuntUienkmaitT  ton  Subjaco  m  Stimmen  atu  Mann  lAMth,  XLIII. 

Francis  Mershmak. 

Subreptton  (Lat.  nuhrrplio),  in  cjinon  law  the 
concealment  or  suppression  of  Htatviiionts  or  fm'ts 
that  accortling  to  law  or  usa*;e  shoulil  Ik-  cxpronmi 
in  an  apnlicatkin  or  petition  for  a  rescript.  In  its 
^ects  suorcption  is  equivalent  to  obrcption  (q.  v.), 
which  consists  in  a  positive  allegation  of  wbal  W 
falae.  Subreption  may  be  intentional  and  malieioas, 
or  attributable  scdely  to  ignoranoe  or  madvertenoe. 
It  augr  aftBet  the  primniy.  wibataatial  reaaon  or 
motiva  of  the  grant,  or  oooautnte  merdy  a  aeoondaiy 
or  kopeUent  cause  of  the  concession.  For  the  affaet 
it  aubveption  on  the  validity  of  granta  see  Baacama. 

0Mna&.         aa,  D*  UmArHa.  sad  MDgniy  awiswlly. 

A.  B.  MaaBAN. 

Bublldioa.  Episcopal ( La t.  guhxuliii,  trilmtc.  pecu- 
niaiy  aid.  auovention) ;  since  the  faithful  are  obliged 
to  eontrimite  to  the  h<tij)iK)rt  of  religion,  eept^cidlly  in 
their  own  diocese,  a  bishop  may  ask  contributions  for 
diocesan  needs  from  his  own  subjects,  and  partieu- 
larly  from  the  eleqgr.  These  offerings  ns  f  ar  as  poe- 
sibK  should  be  vdhintary,  rather  than  taxes  or  uskess- 
mcnts  strictly  so  called.  Of  the  coDtributi«jna  gtvan 
to  bishops,  some  are  ordinary,  made  annoalty  or  at 
Bfati'd  timi-s;  otherfl  .ire  extniordinary,  given  as  special 
cirrunisfaiices  domiind.  Under  ominar>'  suMidies 
arc  rl:i.sse<l  tin-  ralhc'luilirum,  a  fixtnl  sum  ftiven 
annually  to  the  t)isti()p  from  the  income  of  the 
rhurclies  of  the  ilioccs*'.  imd  which  in  the  United 
Statct*  eonstituti-s  the  chii  f  revenue  of  bishops;  ct-n- 
SIM,  or  pensionH,  which  a  bishui)  may  impose  at  times 
in  aceordanoc  with  the  law:  hospitabtjr  or  procuration 
(procuratio,  etmeatio,  eireaaa,  oBmgaria)  extended  to 
tne  bishop  imd  his  oaBUtanto  eaaonicaUy  vir«itinfc 
the  (lioeese;  oontribvtiooa  (ambiariMtieum,  alum- 
noHam)  for  the  support  of  diooeMB  seminaries, 
or  for  the  education  of  eeelesiastieal  students;  fees  or 
the  chancery  office  (jtis  ngiUi:  see  Taxa  Innocsn- 
TiASA  1 .  In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  students  for 
the  jirii  srhooil.  in  some  diocoses  of  the  l^iited  St;ites 
an  anniiiil  rolleel  ion  is  tOiule  of  the  voluntary  offeritiKS 
of  the  ])eople;  in  others  an  assessment  is  inijioseil  on 
each  parish.  CVianr-ery  fees  go  to  meet  tiie  ex])enses 
of  the  officiS  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  einplrtxed  in  rhari- 
table  works,  and  not  fur  the  bishop  jx'i-sonally,  for- 
merly there  too  was  a  share  falling  to  the  bisliop  from 
Iciacies,  bequests,  etc.  (quarta  morluaria,  quarta  June- 


rum,  quaria  epiteopalu,  porlio  canonk^^  and  likewise 
a  portion  of  tne  tithes  (jquarta  dtcimanm,  quaria  ds^ 
imalio),  which  accrued  to  the  cburclies  of  the  diooeso. 

The  ohief  extnordinaiy  tax,  which  a  hishnp  may 
levy,  is  a  ehsritsUe  soImmIt  (nhtUUm  mnUmvm}. 
This  may  be  asked  from  all  churches  and  benefiess^ 
secular  or  regular  not  exempt,  and  from  ckarios  pos- 
sessing benefaces,  but  not  from  lay  persons.  The  fol- 
lowing conditions  must  be  obscrveJ.  There  must  be 
a.  reiLsonnble  and  evident  cause  for  the  subsidy,  as, 
for  exanij>le,  to  meet  the  necessary  exjjenses  of  the 
bishoj)'s  coiis4HTation,  his  visit  mi  limitm,  attendance 
at  a  general  council,  prosecuting  the  rights  of  the 
diocese,  or  for  the  general  gcKKi  of  the  diocese; 
this  extnvordinary  tax,  however,  is  permissible  only 
when  other  means  are  wanting  (S.  C.  C.,  17  Feb., 
IGtV*^)  ;  the  exaction,  though  vaiying  according  to  the 
need  in  question,  must  be  BMNMate,  the  amount  b^ 
ing  detenntned  ehiefly  by  mHteaBt;  the  advioe  o(  the 
eathedrd  diapter  or  ne  dkieeaan  oonniltan  mart  be 
obtained;  the  poor  are  not  to  be  taxed.  Jm  Itafar  itia 
only  when  taking  formal  possession  of  his  aeethat  a 
bishop  is  free  to  exact  this  tribute  (Taxa  Innocent iana, 
8  Oct.  1678);  on  other  occilsioiis  the  consent  of  the 
Holy  See  is  required.  Although  the  subvention  is 
asked  in  the  name  of  charity,  it  us  bindinp.  ami  delin- 
quents may  be  eomixlled  by  eeclesia.stieal  punLsh- 
menta  to  meet  lliis  obligation.  Such  a  tax,  if  imi)Of»ed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pope,  is  called  Peter's  pence. 
Patriarchs,  priniatei^i,  or  metropolitans  are  not  al- 
lowe<l  such  tribute  from  the  diooeoaiaf  their  sujRTragan 
bishope.  Abbots  and  religious  superiors,  through 
privilege  or  ctistom*  naj  axaet  a  simdar  subsidy  from 
their  monasteries  or  oommwutieo  for  the  evidant 
good  of  their  orders.  The  Third  Plenary  Oounefl 
m  Baltimore  (n.  20)  declares  that  a  bishop,  having  con- 
sulted his  diocesan  advisers,  must  have  recourse  to 
Rome,  if  a  new  tax  is  to  be  imposed  for  the  bisbop 
beyond  what  is  allowed  in  common  law. 

iWttoUa  Ortf.  IX.  L  lU,  tib  i»,D*Cmmhiit,  JweWtaflM.  a 

n  .fi-...   .  m  AU.  . — ■- 

olMaoa  law. 

A.  B.  MmaN. 

Substance  (I>at.  mb-ttare,  suhslantia)^  the  first  of 
Anatotle's  categories,  signifies  being  as  existing  in  and 
by  itself,  and  scrv-ing  asasubjeetorbaoiaforaeeidents 

and  accidental  chan^. 

I. — Substance,  bemg  a  gmtu  nprtmum,  cannot 
strictly  be  defined  by  an  analysis  into  genus  and  spe- 
cific difference;  yet  a  survey  of  the  umverse  at  laise 
will  enable  us  to  fonn  without  diffieultf  an  aaeutale 
ideaofmbstaaoe.  Nothhig  is  more  evioeiit  then  that 
thuigB  change.  It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be 
twice  in  absolutely  the  same  state;  on  the  other  hand 
all  the  changes  are  not  equally  profound.  Some  ap- 
pear to  be  j)urely  external:  a  piece  of  wimmI  may  he  hot 
or  cold,  lying  (hit  or  uj)righl,  yet  it  is  still  wtkmI;  liut 
if  it  be  completely  burnt  so  a.s  lo  be  t ran.sforme<l  im<i 
ii.shes  and  g)V.s«'s,  it  is  no  longer  wotnl;  the  sfx-cific, 
radical  etiaracteristies  by  which  we  flesoril>e  wood 
have  totally  disappeared.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds 
of  changes:  one  anects  the  radical  characteristics  of 
things,  and  conse<]uently  determines  the  esistenoeor 
nonn  xisteneo  of  these  things;  the  other  in  no  way 
desiKA  s  thesf-  charactt-rist  icK,  and  so,  while  modify- 
ing the  thing,  does  not  affect  it  fundamentally.  It  is 
necessary,  i  herefore,  to  recognise  in  eocdi  thmg  cer- 
tain secondary  reahties  (see  Acctdent)  and  uso  a 
permanent  fumlamrrUnm  which  continues  to  exist 
notwithstanding  the  superficial  changes,  which  ivrves 
as  a  bfusis  or  sui)j>ort  for  the  secondary  realities — 
what,  in  a  word,  we  term  the  siihstfince.  Its  fumla- 
tneiittd  eharactJ'rist ic  is  to  be  in  itself  and  by  itself, 
and  not  in  another  subject  as  accidents  are. 

The  .Scholastics,  who  accepte<i  .Aristotle's  defini- 
tion, alsf>  distingui.shed  primarj'  substance  (mih^lantia 
prima)  from  secondary  substance  (subaCmftasecundo): 
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tlM  former  is  the  individual  thing— substance  prapvlir 
•o  called;  the  latter  desi^ates  the  univenal  e— wipe 
mt  nature  aa  contained  m  genus  and  speciea.  And, 
again,  substance  ii  oUhar  eoiD|)lete,  e.  g.  man,  or  in- 
oomplete,  e.  g.  the  sofd,  whidi.  tboudi  potwing 
aadsteoce  in  itself,  is  united  with  the  boffir  to  form  the 
■perific&Uy  complete  human  bdng.  The  principal 
division,  hdwcvcr,  i.-*  tliiit  hi  i\vc<'ti  material  8ubst4Uice 
(all  corixiroal  things;  iind  Kjiiritual  ™bfltanr<»,  i.  e.  the 
soul  and  the  angolic  spirits.  The  latter  arc  often 
called  substantia  8eparat(r,  to  .signify  that  they  are 
separate  from  matter,  i.  e  tuiltjcr  actually  conjoined 
with  a  material  organism  nor  requiring  such  union 
as  the  natural  complement  of  tbeir  being  (St.  Thoman, 
"Contra  Ci^ntes",  II,  91  aqq.).  St.  Thomas  further 
teaches  that  the  name  Kuhnlance  cannot  properly  \n- 
applied  to  Qod,  not  only  because  Ue  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  accidents,  but  also  becaim  in  Him  essence 
aiMie«iatMMe>reidcntiflal,aiidcoiiMMi|iw 
iadiulMl  B  any  genoa  whatew.  tlM  a«DM 
rmwaot  it  k  impossible  that  God  ahonU  iw  the  formal 
behiff  of  all  things  {eitue  formale  omnftim),  or,  in  other 
wortrs,  that  one  nml  (lie  same  existence  should  be 
common  to  liitii  aiui  I  hem  (op.  cit.,  I,  2!^,  26). 

In  the  visible  world  there  is  a  multitude  of  sub- 
irtances  numericallv  distinct.  Karh,  moreover,  ha.s  a 
specific  nature  wfiich  determiue.s  the  iiKjile  of  ii.s 
activity  and  at  the  same  time,  through  ii«  activitv, 
becomes,  in  some  degree,  manifest  to  us.  Our  think- 
ing does  not  constitute  the  substance;  this  exists  in- 
dependently of  us,  and  otu*  thought  at  most  acquires 
•  kooirlet^  of  each  substance  by  oooaidering  its 
manifertationa.  In  this  way  wc  come  to  know  both 
the  naituvB  of  ■Mtaral  things  and  the  nature  of  the 
apiritnal  aubeteaoe  within  us,  i.  e.  the  soid.  In  both 
cases  our  Imowled^  may  be  imperfect,  but  we  are  not 
thereby  justified  in  concluding  that  only  the  super- 
ficial appearances  or  jidf-noniena  are  accessible  to  us, 
and  that  the  inner  .suhstuntial  being,  of  matter  or  of 
mind,  is  unknowable. 

Since  the  clo.^  of  tlie  Scholastic  period,  the  idea  of 
substance  umi  the  doctrines  ccntrmg  alxiut  it  have 
undergone  profound  modifications  which  in  turn  have 
led  to  a  oomplete  reversal  of  the  Schohistic  teai  hing 
on  vital  nuestions  in  philosophy.  Apart  from  the 
traditional  concept  formulatca  above,  we  must  note 
especially  Descartes'  definition  that  substance  is  "a 
bemg  that  so  exists  a^  to  require  nothing  else  for  ita 
existence".  This  formula  is  unfortunate;  it  ia  fiJse, 
for  the  idea  of  substance  deteimiMe  en  eHMMe  wluoh, 
if  it  exists,  has  its  own  exiateiiea  not  botwwed  fran 
an  ulterior  basis,  and  whidi  b  not  a  modffleation  of 
some  being  that  supports  it.  But  tliis  idea  in  no  way 
determines  either  the  manner  in  which  actual  exi.st- 
enoe  has  been  given  to  this  essence  or  the  way  in  w  hich 
it  is  pre8erve<l.  The  Cartesian  definition,  moreover, 
is  dangf'rou.-i ;  fur  it  succcsts  that  substance  admits  of 
no  efficient  cause,  hut  exist.s  in  virtue  of  its  own  es- 
sence. Thus  Sjiinoza,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Descartes,  decUred  that  "substance  is  that  which  is 
conceived  in  itself  and  by  itself",  and  thence  deduced 
his  pantheistic  mtem  acconling  to  which  there  is  but 
one  stdMtanoe— 1.  e.  Ood— all  things  else  being  only 
the  modee  or  attr&utes  of  the  Divuw  substance  (see 
PAirranisif).  Ldbnis'a  definition  is  also  worthy  of 
note.  He  considers  substance  as  "  a  being  gifted  wiUi 
the  power  of  action".  Substance  certainly  can  act, 
since  action  follow.s  being,  and  substance  is  being  jnr 
excellence.  But  this  prt>i)crty  does  not  go  to  the  basis 
of  reality.  In  every  finite  sxibslance  (he  jKjwer  to  act 
is  distinct  from  the  substantial  essence;  it  is  but  a 
proix  rtv  of  substance  wliieh  oau  Im  de&ied  only  by 

lis  MirMle  of  existence. 

II. — Tlie  most  important  question  concerning  sub- 
stance is  that  of  its  reality.    In  ancient  days  Heracli- 
in  modem  times  Hume,  Ixicke,  Mill,  and  Taine, 
in  our  day  Wundt,  Mach,  Paulsen,  Ostwald, 


Kibot,  Jodl,  HdfTding,  Eisler,  and  several  others  deny 
the  reality  of  substance  and  consider  the  existence  9t 
substance  as  an  illusory  postulate  of  naive  mhMli. 
Tile  iNuria  of  thia  radical  ncfation  is  an  enoneoua  iden 
of  rabetaDoe  and  accident.  Tliey  hold  that,  apart 
from  the  accidents,  substance  is  nothing^  a  being 
without  qualities,  operations,  or  end.  This  is  quite 
errone<)US.  The  accidents  cannot  be  separated  thus 
from  tlie  substance;  they  hav»'  their  being  only  in  (he 
substance;  they  are  not  the  substance,  but  are  by  their 
ver>'  nature  modifications  of  the  substance.  The 
operations  whieli  tli<'se  writers  would  thus  attribute 
to  the  accidents  are  really  the  operations  of  the  sub- 
stance, which  exercii*et(  them  through  the  accidents. 
Finally,  in  attributing  an  independent  existence  to  the 
accidents,  they  simply  transform  them  into  substance, 
thus  establishing  just  wliat  they  intend  to  deuy.  It 
can  be  said  that  iriurtever  exista  is  eitlwr  a  anbetanee 
or  in  a  auintaaoe. 

The  tendency  of  modem  philosophv  has  been  to 
regard  substance  simply  as  an  idea  wLich  the  mind 
indeed  is  constrained  to  form,  but  which  either  does 
not  exist  objectively  or.  if  it  does  so  exist,  cannot  be 
known  .According  to  Locke  (Essay  ii,  23),  "Not 
imagining  how  simple  idea*;  can  subsist  by  themselves, 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wlierciri  they  do  subsist  iiriil  from  which  they  do  re- 
sult ;  which  therefore  we  call  substance;  so  that  if  any 
one  will  examine  himself  concerning  his  notion  of  pure 
substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea 
of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  nut 
what  support  of  such  qualities,  which  are  o^Mble  of 
producing  simple  ideas  m  us:  which  qualities  are  con- 
moniy  called  accidenUk"  £m  prateiUL  liowever,  that 
this  atatenwni  nfm  onfy  to  tbe  iden  or  Mibatanoe,  not 
to  its  being;  and  lie  daims  that  ''we  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of  (be  substance  of  snirit  aa  we  have  of  body" 
(ibid.).  Hume  held  that  the  idea  of  substance  "is 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  simple  ideas  tliat  are  united 
by  the  imagination  and  have  a  particular  name  as- 
signed to  them,  bv  wliifh  we  are  able  to  recall,  either 
to  ourselves  or  otliers,  that  ctillection"  (Trealis«>,  bk. 
I,  pt.  IV);  and  that  the  soul  is  "a  bundle  of  con- 
cent ions  in  a  p^'rjM'tual  flux  and  movement". 

For  Kant  substance  is  a  category  of  thought  which 
M>plim  only  to  phenomena,  i.  e.  it  is  the  idea  of  some- 
thing that  penuta  amid  all  changes.   The  subetaa- 
tiality  and  numortality  of  the  aoul  cannot  be  proved 
by  the  pure  reason,  but  are  postulated  fay  the  mcml 
law  which  pertains  to  the  praetieai  reaaon.  J.  8. 
Mill,  after  stating  that  "we  may  make  propositione 
also  respecting  tnose  hidden  causes  of  phenomena 
which  arc  named  substances  and  attributes",  goes 
on  (o  say:  "No  assertion  can  be  made,  at  least  with 
a  meaninj!:,  concerning  thos<'  unknown  and  unknow- 
able entiticif,  except  in  virtue  of  llie  phetioiiirna  bv 
which  alone  they  manifest  themselM  ;- to  out  f.ii  ijli  ics'' 
(Logic,  bk.  i,  I,  c.  v):  in  other  words,  suhstimce  mani- 
fest.s  itsf-lf  through  |)hcnomena  and  yet  is  unknowable. 
Mill  defitii'H  iT)att«r  as  "a  permanent  possibility  of 
sensation",  so  that  no  substantial  bond  is  required 
for  material  objects;  but  for  cooadous  states  a  tie  ia 
needed  in  which  there  is  sometbing  "md  as  the  scns^- 
tions  themselves  and  not  •  mere  product  of  the  lawa 
of  thought"  ("Examinatibn",  e.  xi;  ef.  Appendix). 
Wundt.  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  tlie  idea  hypo- 
thetical) of  substance  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
phenomena  presented  in  outer  experience,  but  that 
It  is  not  applicable  to  our  inner  exiK-rienc*-  except  for 
the  psy<ho-j)h\ sical  j)roc<>.s.'i<'8  (I,ogik,  I,  4S1  H()q.). 
This  is  tlie  basis  of  .Aetualism,  which  reduces  the  soul 
to  a  s*>ries  of  conscious  states.    Ib-rbert  SjK'ncer's 
view  is  thus  expres-st-d:  "Existence  means  nothing 
more  than  persistence;  and  hence,  in  mind,  that  whidi 
persists  in  spite  of  all  changes,  and  maintains  the  unity 
of  the  aggregate  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide 
it,  ia  that  of  which  existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
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word  mu.Jt  be  pmlirai(  <l — tliatwUdl  we  muflt  postu- 
late as  the  suMtance  of  mind  in  contradistinction  to 
the  var^'ing  forms  it  asHumcB.  But,  if  so,  the  impos- 
oOuUly  of  Imowiog  the  flubfltanoe  of  mind  IB  manifeet " 
(Prine.  ol  PqrohM.,  Pt.  II,  e.  i).  Elaewfaeie  he  de- 
dwes  tluit  it  k  the  Bome  Unknowable  Power  wbidi 
manifestB  itaetf  aKke  in  the  ph>;sical  worid  and  is  ooe^ 
sciousnes^ — aHtalomrnt  wherein  modem  AgDOBtieiBni 
returns  (o  the  Pantheism  of  SiiinoKu. 

This  development  of  the  concept  of  substance  is 
instructive;  it  shows  to  what  extremes  Htibjectivism 
leads,  and  whul  iiicoiitjistencies^  it  l>riii^;s  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  important  i)r(il)li  iiis  of  philos- 
ophy. Wliile  the  inquirj'  has  been  pursued  in  the 
name  of  criticism,  its  results,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  con- 
cerned, are  distinctly  in  favour  of  Materialism;  and 
while  the  aim  was  supposed  to  be  a  auier  knowledge  on 
a  firmer  basis,  the  outcome  IB  Agnoflticiam  either  open 
or  disguised.  It  is  perhaps  as  a  reaction  against  such 
couhinon  in  the  field  of  meU^ilqrBics  that  an  attempt 
hasceoeDtly  been  made  b^  niprtecptatives  of  pfaysieal 
aeienoe  to  reeonstruet  the  idea  of  Bubstaiice  by  makiDg 
it  equivalent  to  "enersy".  The  attempt  80  far  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  energy  is  the  most  univer- 
sal substance  and  the  moKt  uni^•('^^;d  accident  fOst- 
wald,  "  Vorlesungeii  ilber  Naturi'hilosophie",  2nd  ed., 
Leipzig,  l'.MT2,  p.  140). 

for  the  theological  significance  of  substance  see 
Ki  '  HAKisT.    SeealsoAcciDKM  ;.Soi  L; Spiritualism. 

Baixes.  Fundamental  Philotajakv.  II  (new  ed.,  New  York, 
IMS):  John-  Kickabt.  Qemrat  MetaphyrUa  (3rd  cd..  New  TMk, 
Vnttt:  Walkkr,  Thwriei  of  KnowMoe  (Npw  York.  1910);  Ha» 
FEH.  The  Mftaphunes  of  the  Sthool  (London,  1S7!*  84);  MsmciMt, 
Ontolugie  (Louvain,  ItKW)  ;  I>oiiesiki.i  i,  }'h:U:y..',>hia  tJteoretiea 
in»tittUi«iu»  (Rome,  1896);  Willems,  ItuttUutin'irt  philo$ophica, 
I  (IMw.  IBOVi  KUUTOH*.  PhUatopki*  d.  VarzeU,  U  ;  Prat. 
MmHon^  nttkmet  CP*n».  1903).— See  aln  the  bibiiognphieml 
liifiiiiuiiwitlTirtr*".  irianlirtiidk  rftr  pUiottpkMum  Btgrif«,Ul 
•(BmBb.  UU).  m.  p.  DB  MUMinWCK. 

Subtile.   See  Tttnic. 

Subiiniats.    S<  f  Hrs  and  Huasnxa. 

Suburbicarian  Dioceses,  a  name  applied  to  the 
dioceses  nearest  Uotiie,  viz.  Albano,  Frascati  (Tus- 
culiim),  PiUrsiriiiH,  Sahina,  Ostia  and  Velletri, 
Port  (J  and  S.  Iiutin;i,  the  liisho])s  of  which  form  tiie 
order  of  cardinal  bishop.-^  (.see  t"ARr»iNAi.).  Tlie  See 
of  Albano  (Al^Hfu-iisia)  ils  cathedral,  on  the  site 
of  a  basilica  built  by  Constantine,  on  the  Appian 
Way>  about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  t  he  Latin  Offer  Albmtu  which  commemorated 
toe  ancient  city  of  Alba  Longa,  famous  in  Roman 
histoffy.  The  diocese  now  comprises  twelve  parishes, 
and  has  a  population  of  4 1 ,000.  Frascati,  the  ancient 
Tuaculttin,  ia  in  the  Alban  Hilli^  twelve  mika  from 
Rome.  The  diooese  (T'useMAiiia)  contaiaB  jrii^t 
parishes  and  has  a  population  of  16,000;  within  its 
limits  is  the  famous  Basilian  Abbey  of  Groitafeirata 
(q.  v.).  The  c-apital  of  the  DifKi'se  of  Palest rinji 
(Prfrnei*liiien.siti)  is  (he  ancient  Pm  iicsie,  on  the  \'iu 
Labicana.  The  diocese,  dividc<i  into  twenly-four 
p.arishes,  has  a  fK)pulation  of  -l.'),7fM).  Tlie  Dior-ese 
of  Sabina  (Suhiiun.iiM)  waa  formed  out  of  tliree 
oldest  dioct'ses;  .S.  Maria  in  Vescovio,  Core.sc,  and 
Mentana.  Corese  is  the  ancient  Cures,  which  was, 
in  remote  ages,  the  Sabina  capital;  hence,  obviously, 
the  name  StMna.  This,  the  largest  t)f  iIh-  suburbi- 
carian dioceses,  contains  some  .'>.'>, (MX)  inhabitants, 
in  thirty-five  parishes.  Ostia  and  Velletri  <OsMen» 
tit  et  VeUlemenais)  was  formed  in  the  twelfth  oentoiy 
by  the  union  of  the  Diooese  of  V^^telri  (the  ancient 
Vditne  of  the  Volscians)  with  that  of  Ostia.  The 
latter  place  wss  the  seaport  of  ancient  Rome.  This 
diocese  has  sixteen  parishes  with  ;M,()00  inhabitants. 
Por1t».  np|K)sitc  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
w;is  tlie  Itoman  port  (jxirtus)  eoiistnirted  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  Tlie  H,i.sj|iea  of  S(s.  Riilitiii  and 
S«'cundns.  about  fourteen  miles  from  Konir,  on  the 
Via  Aureliana,  having  become  the  sec  of  a  bistiop  in 
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the  fifth  century,  this  see  was  eventually  united  with 
that  of  Ostia.  1  he  diocese  {Portuensin  el  S.  liufitur)  has 
eighteen  parishes  with  a  population  of  about  5000. 

The  torm  nJmHricariu*  is  taken  from  Roman  pub- 
lic law,  the  expression  Ttgione$  or  pnmineim  mdnuhi' 
gariaf  iiiwmmb£  tiw  distfiotB  twjjiwfnt  ^  Rwoi^i  Thn 
tana  tccbHtB  stiburMBurte  occurs  first  in  RttfinuB 
(HiBfe.  eccl.,  I  (x),  6],  where  he  refers  to  the  sixtk 
canon  of  Niwea  treating  of  the  extension  of  the 
patriarchal  fK)wer  ()f  Home.  Rufinus  certainly  u.ses 
the  words  in  the  sense  of  "all  the  Churches  fie  facto 
subject  to  the  f/n.frtijiu.s  r/r'/in/.s,  that  i.s,  of  Kniiie", 
meaning  :ill  the  (.'huri-hes  of  the  \\  est.  Tlie  -o-c.illixl 
Old  (/'n.'irni  Version  of  the  Nirriit-  eniion-  --axs  t  liat 
the  jurisdiction  of  Home  extends  over  "  suburbicaria 
loca  ct  omnem  provinciam  stiam",  where  :>itburbi- 
carinx  is  certainly  more  restricted  in  meaning  than  in 
the  ftassage  from  Rufinus,  and  SO  must  have  Deen  em- 

{>loyed  as  it  was  used  in  Roman  public  law.  In 
airly  recent  times  the  expression  was  used  synony- 
mouBll^  with  subMrtentis,  that  is  "in  tbe  immeiu- 
ate  Tieinity  of  Rome",  to  signify  the  abore^ien- 
tioned  dioceses. 

Naturally  these  dioceses  had  a  certain  importance 
in  the  Chtirch  of  Rome.  Some  authorities  have  siig- 
get»te<l  that  the  bishops  were  merely  au.xiliaries  of  the 
po|)e  u  iili  jiirisdicl  idii,  ..-uhjeet,  howe\  er,  to  his. 
C^'irt.'iinly  they  had  .some  jireropatives.  For  instance, 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  in  the  fourth  century  and  prob- 
ably in  the  third,  con.s<'ernte(l  the  |X)im';  in  the  sixth 
centiu^  the  Bi-shop  of  Albano  recited  the  second 
praver  in  tbe  consecration  ceremony,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Porto  the  third.  In  the  eighth  century  we  read 
C\'ita  Htephani,  III)  of  the  most  ancient  custom  in 
virtue  of  which  seven  of  these  bishops,  called 
dosMdoni,  celebrated  Mass  in  turn  in  place  of  tbe 
pope  and  were  called  epiacopi  cardinalu,  from  b^ 
ins  pennanenCk  attaohed  to  the  eario,  that  ia  the 
esBwdral  church  of  Rome;  but  we  are  not  toM  who 
they  were.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  were 
seven  (six  after  the  union  of  Porto  and  Silva  Candida). 
Besides  the  titles  I'lnscom  hebdomadnrii  (twelfth 
century)  .and  mrdinnlex  Ktmiano'  Sedix  they  were 
also  known  as  Vicarii  and  Coopemlorcf  ixijxr  and 
episcopi  romnni.  The  hist  title  rnust  have  had 
a  wider  signifieation,  Jis  it  wa-  us^'<i  of  other  bish- 
ops besides  the  .s<'ven,  like  the  hi.shops  of  Tivoli. 
Gabii  (unite<l  later  with  Palestrina),  I.,avicum  (unitea 
with  TuMCuiumij  Villetri,  Nepi,  and  Segni.  In  addi- 
tion tn  the  districts  already  mentioned  these  bishops 
had  others.  For  instance  the  Bishop  of  Porto  had 
mdinary  delegated  juriBdiction  in  Trastevere,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Silva  Candida  in  the  Leonine  city  and  also 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Both  had  residence  on 
the  Tiber  island,  and  tbe  Bishop  of  Albano  liad  an 
episcopal  ren'denee  near  the  Lateran.  Probably  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  century  these  bishops  had  the 
ntlit  of  ])artirip:it injj  in  the  election  of  the  p<>i)o;  the 
Constitution  of  Niehola-^  11  (10,')9)j  which  (ixwl  the 
right  of  electing  the  iMi|)e  ;is  b^'longing  exclusively  to 
the  bishops  and  cirrlitial  clerics  of  Home,  SOpposes 
that  the  former  alrea<ly  enjoyed  the  right. 

As  the  ciircUnal-bLshops  are  largely  absorl)ed  in  the 
business  of  the  Curia,  some  of  them,  in  particular  the 
Bishops  of  Sabina  and  Velletri,  have  for  centuries  had 
auxiliary  bishops.  Pius  X,  in  hifc  Constitution  "  Apoe* 
tolicjT  llomanorum"  (1910),  ordtiined  that  tnere 
should  be  suffragan  bishops  for  all  the  suburbicarian 
dioceses.  The  Constitution  decrees  that  :  (1)  tba 
cardinal-bisbop  is  always  tbe  tnie  bishop  of  the 
sabuilNeariaa  see;  (2)  eadi  canUital-biBbop  shall  ia 
future  have  a  titular  bishop  as  suffragan,  (Z)  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  pope;  to  take  possession  of 
his  office  the  nominee  mu.st  present  to  the  cardinal 
the  document  contjiining  his  nonunadon;  (4i  in  virtue 
of  the  present  Constitution  it  is  presumed  that  the 
cardinal-bishop  has  given  his  suffragan  all  the  facul- 
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ti«i  neoeaaary  for  the  Rovemment  of  his  cUocese,  mdi 
«  other  zewknt  biabope  have,  with  the  Ibtkraring 
featrictioiia:  (5)  the  aiunliar>'  governs  the  (Booew  in 

the  name  and  place  of  the  cardinal;  (6)  with  the 
death  or  tranafer  of  the  latter  the  juriadiction  of  the 
!iiixiliiir\-  does  not  cea»e,  he  continues  to  rule  the  dio- 
cese as  adminiNtraf  i)r  ApoHtolic;  (7)  he  must  make  an 
annual  report  to  tin  cjirdinal  on  the  moral  and  e<>(>- 
nomic  condition  of  the  diocese;  (S)  where  poswible,  a 
part  of  the  eoiscopal  puliice  MhuU  be  net  aside  for  the 
6ufT^:^r•in  ana  the  Curia;  (9)  tlie  blessiiiK  of  the  holy 
oils,  the  pontifical  celebrationH  on  tlic  ftreater  feasts  of 
the  year  in  accordance  with  the  "Cwremoniale"  of 
the  biabope,  ia  reserved  to  the  cardinal,  who  may^  how- 
ever, delegate  the  auxiliary;  (10)  the  obligation  of 
eelebrating  Maaa  for  the  people  is  impoaed  on  the 
caidinal,  who  (11)  haa  the  hsht  of  haviiv  ^  ooatKif- 
anna  on  the  palace,  the  cathedral,  and  othwreuatomary 
placea;  (12)  the  quaeopol  throne  ia  reaerved  to  the 
cardinal  whose  name  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
c:ini>ti;  {]'■<)  till'  ranlinal,  even  when  absent  from  (lie 
(lioceHf.  r;in  Ki":"'t.  an  indulRence  of  200  days;  (14)  if 
the  cardiTuil  is  m  the  diocese  he  alone  mav  officiate,  or 
fO'ant  pennissniii  to  olTiriute,  pontificafly ;  (lr>)  the 
auxiliury  nisiy  not  grant  Ix'ticfic-ctJ  \u  (lie  chapter  and 
parmhcs  not  reserved  t^)  the  Holy  iS<«  without  the 
consent  of  the  cardinal;  (16)  the  cardinal  may  per- 
sonally superviae  and  viait  the  diocese;  (17)  the  car- 
dinal retains  the  right  of  aviMing  at  marriages  and  of 
administering  the  other  sacraments.  The  aiudliaiy  ii 
diargcd  speciallv  with  examining  candidates  for  toor- 
ann  and  the  other  otdewj  jwrt  ho  may  not  «onf«r  or 
tttthoriie  the  eonfeiTinc  of  ofden  witlKNtt  the  pennis- 
sion  of  the  cardinal;  (18)  the  diocesan  tnrnod  u  to  be 
held  wiUi  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal, 
who  alone  has  the  right  of  approving  and  promulgat- 
ing itjH  ileerees;  (19)  uniting  or  dividing  benefices, 
even  j):ir<)rhi:ii.  re^iuirc^  tlic  consent  of  the  (•;ir<iitial, 
who  ('2()i  is  to  be  c<»nsiihe<l  on  appointments  to  orticert 
and  chairH  in  the  si-niinar>';  ("21  j  after  the  il<  :uh  or 
transfer  of  the  nuffnigan,  the  cardinal  thnnigh  his 
vicar  general  shall  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
diocese  till  Uie  appointment  of  a  tiew  Huffragan;  (22) 
when  a  cavdhiaMiahop  diea  the  same  ceremonicH  Hhail 
take  place  as  are  customaty  on  the  deathH  of  rcHident 
eardinat-bishopfl. 

ANDRErm,  Hirrari-hia  (tel.,  I,  tr.  Hi;  Pint.ura,  Kirtkenrteht. 
VI   i  l{Ali^>«.ii.  1  l.>  '.'211;  r»:HHAitl8.  /Vompto  6»W.,  B.  v. 

carrfinaiw;  Acla  Ajiost.  Htdi*  ^QlOj.  (il-u-.  7,  270  aqq. 

U.  BENiam. 

Biwieeeiion,  Aroerouo.  See  Apoerouc  Svcch- 

SION. 

Sudan,  Vicariate  Apobtouc  of. — The  Vicariate 
of  Sudan  or  Cent  ral-Africa  (SroANENSiH  sEii  \rmcm 
Ckntkali.s),  in  North-Eastern  Africa,  includes  the 
whole  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  part  of  Kg\'pt 
H)utli  of  As><uan,  the  French  territorj'  from  Fezzan 
to  10  N.  lat.,  parts  of  Adamaua  and  Sokoto  on  Lake 
Tchad,  and  the  Nile  Province  of  I'ganda  Protector- 
ate. It  was  erected  on  3  April,  1846,  by  Gn>gory 
XVI.  In  1851  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I  of 
Allltria  took  the  mrasion  under  his  protection.  From 
1883  to  1886  the  Sudan  (th^  an  Egyptian  province) 
wee  elosed  hy  the  ioeuireetion  of  the  Mahdi  Moham- 
med Ahmed  and,  hii  ■aeesasor  Khalifa  Aixhillahi, 
and  the  missionaries  were  compelled  to  work  outside 
the  circuit  of  their  jurisdiction  m  Egypt.  On  2  Sept., 
1898,  the  Ang!t>-Egyntian  amiy,  which  in  IS'.Mi  had 
begun  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  iirovinces, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  t  \u-  Khahfa,  although  he 
was  not  slain  until  Noveinhf  r  <A  the  following  year. 
The  country  still  .'^ufTerf*  from  the  rfTectsof  the  Dervish 
opjtn-ssion,  during  which  it  wa.s  largely  deix)pulatfd, 
wide  tracts  having  gone  out  of  cultivation  and  trade 
having  been  abandoned.  In  I8<J9  oiission  work  was 
recommenced.  The  two  n-ligious  congregations,  the 
SoiMof  the  Sacred  Ueart  and  the  Pious  Mothen  of 


Nii^tia  fumiah  mimtonaries  and  aieten  to  the  vicari- 
ate^ and  the  two  periodieal  papers  "La  Nigrisia" 
(Verona)  and  "Stem  der  Neger"  (Brixen)  print 
articles  about  this  mission.  Tlie  numl)er  of  inhabi- 
tants is  uncertain,  perhaps  alxiut  eight  miUions. 
Mi.-vsionarj'  work  is  limited  i<i  ih<-  southern  and 
heathen  part  with  the  Shillouki  Dinka,  Nuer,  Jur, 
(Jolo,  Nyaiii-Nyam.  and  oIImt  negro  tribes.  In  the 
northern  and  Mohammedan  jiari  .are  some  Kiirnpeun 
and  Oriental  Catholic  immigrants,  .^t .it istir^:  -sta- 
tions at  As.suan,  Omdurman,  Khartoum  tcentral  .sta- 
tion); Lul  and  Atigo  (White  Nile)-  Wau,  Kayango, 
and  Cleveland  (Muhn  i-Cihazai);  Oroach  and  Ciulu 
(Uganda);  besides  twenty-five  localitiee  provided 
exrttrreniio.  CathoUcs,  3000;  catechumens,  1030; 
priests,  35;  brothers,  28;  sisters,  45.  Vicar  ApostoliOt 
fYancis  Xavier  Gesyer,  Hi-^ho])  of  TnM-made. 

I'UA.NCIS   XaVIKK  (iKYEH. 

Sufetula,  a  titular  see  of  North  .\frica.  Sufetula 
s<yiiis  to  hi-  Suthul  wIktc  Jugurtha  had  deposited 
his  tn-juiures  i.Sallust,  xxxvi).  The  Latin  name  is  a 
diminutive  of  Sufes  (Shiba).  the  name  of  a  small 
town  25  miles  further  north,  from  which  many  roads 
branched  out  to  neighbouring  towns.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony.  In  6i7  it  vriia  the  capital  of  the 
Byzantine  patrician,  Gregor>'^  who  had  declared 
himeelf  independent  and  waa  killed  in  a  great  hattk 
with  the  Arabs  fotight  near  the  town,  wliich  wae 
stormed,  pillaged,  and  cruelly  Itud  waste.  The 
"Roman  Mart yrolog\-"  mentions  on  30  August  the 
martyrs  of  Sufetula,  who  .hi-chi  to  l)elong  nither  to 
Sufes  (St.  Augustine,  "  Letters",  ."VO).  At  an  unknown 
date  a  council  was  held  ;t1  Suft  tulji,  one  of  it.><  canons 
being  still  preserviNl  i  tlaninuiti,  I,  1512).  Only 
three  iiisliups  of  this  see  ;ire  known:  PHvatian, 
pre.sent  at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  25.5;  Jucundus, 
at  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  411  and  419;  St. 
Prssidius,  exiled  in  484  by  Huneric  after  having 
Ix-en  scourged,  mentioned  in  the  "Roman  MartyroC 
ogy"  on  6  tieptember.  Sufetula  is  callc<l  Shntha 
in  .\rabic;  it  is  a  village  on  the  road  from  Tebessa  to 
Kairwan  about  70  mues  east  of  Tebeaaa  (Tunisia). 
It  has  important  Roman  imns:  three  temples,  a 
triumpluU  arcli, » theatre,  and  an  ampliitheatre,  etc.: 
worthy  of  note  are  the  ruins  of  four  three-naved 
churches,  Ityzantine  fortifications,  and  numetOUa 
fntgments  of  Christian  sculpture. 

BMtni.  XHd.  o/  Orttk  and  Roman  Orog..  %.  v.;  TncunTB, 
(Mm.  ^  r^iHoiM  cArAMiifM;  BiftackniH  Tripotitaine  (MontreuU, 
tSN).  17»-H)i  Onut  L'4/W>ii« *»m»Hi<m  (Pari*.  \ms).  fm^im. 

m.Jt..-gmn      Om  All|l|IIIIMH>t  ^" 

Sugar  (ScKBR),  John,  Venerable,  b.  at  Wom- 
bourn,  StafIordshut»,  15.58;  8ufTcrt>d  at  Warwick, 
10  .July,  1(>(»4.  He  matriculated  at  ( ixford  from  .St. 
Mary  Hall,  30  Octolier,  1."<>1,  hikI  is  descritHtl  sis 
ctt  nci  Jilius.  Hc  left  without  takiiiK  a  degre*-,  it  is 
said  becau.se  he  di.slikeii  the  t);ilh  of  Sufiremacy;  but 
it  apiM'ars  that  lie  a(  ted  ti»  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Cannock,  Stjifford.shire,  for  some  time.  He  wjis  or- 
dained priest  from  the  EiU(lish  College,  Douai  (1601), 
and  sent  on  the  mission  the  same  year.  He  was  ar* 
rested  8  July,  1603,  at  Rowington,  Warwickatiue, 
with  Venerable  Robert  (ireBWol(r(QrisBold),  a  native 
of  Rowington  (in  the  servioe  of  Mr.  Sheldim  of  Brood* 
way,  Woraeatenhire),  who  wm  in  ettendenee  en 
him.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  at  Warwidt  ^biBf 
were  condemned  there  14  July,  Su^ar  for  being  a 
priest,  and  Greswold  for  assisting  him.  Sugar  was 
cut  (lovsti  iM'fore  he  wjis  fully  dead.  (Ircswuld  WM 
offeretl  his  life  if  he  would  promise  to  conform. 

C'halloneii.  Mutumary  PritM;  II.  n<».i.  IH."),  1,'tfi:  Koirm, 
/((iMmi  OxofutnM*  (Uiionl,  ISt)'2):  Kmix.  I)"uay  Diaria  (Lon- 

doB,  1»7U,  17.  »i  FouBM.  A  ttt  of  tht  EnaiUh  Mtttgn  CUadoai 
mi),  3Si. 

John  B.  WAmcwMtnT. 
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Suger,  Abbot  of  St-Drnia,  Riatosman  and  his- 
torian, b.  pn>bab!y  at  or  near  St-lVnis,  about  1081: 
d.  there,  13  Jan.,  1151.  Towards  1091  he  was  offered 
to  the  monastery  of  St-Denis  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low-student of  King  Ixjuis  VI.  Fn>m  1104  to  1106 
he  attondtHl  another  monantic  school,  perhaps  that  of 
St-Benott-»iur-I/>ire  near  Origans.  He  l>ecame  «?cre- 
tar>'  to  Abbot  .\diun  of  St-Denia  in  1 106,  was  named 
provost  of  Uerneval  in  Normandy  towards  1107  and 
of  Toury  in  Beauce  in  1109.  Louis  VI  sent  him 
(11  IS)  to  the  0»urt  of  Gelasiuii  II  at  Maftuelonne 
in  Southern  Franco,  and  later  U>  that  of  Calhstus  II 
at  Home.  During  his  stay  at  Rome  (1121-22)  he 
wiis  elected  Abbot  of  St-Denia,  an<l  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  his  return.  He  attende<i  the  First  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Lateran  in  1 123,  and  so  favourably 
impressed  Caliistus  II  that  eighteen  ntonths  after  hia 

return  to  France 
this  pojM',  desin>us 
of  conferring  new 
honours  (pn>bably 
the  cardinalate) 
u|)«>n  him,  invited 
him  to  Rome. 
Suger  procee«led  aa 
far  as  Lucca,  but 
retrace*!  his  steps 
u|)on  rew'ipt  of  tne 
news  of  the  po|x»'s 
<i(>!ith.  Henceforth 
iin.>i  of  his  time 
\v;i.~i  spent  at  Court 
until  1 127,  when  he 
initiated,  and  sub- 
.seciucntly  success- 
fully accomplishe<J, 
the  reform  of  his 
monastery.  He 
continued  to  re- 
main, however,  the 
constant  adviser 
of  l>ouis  VI  and 
of    hi«  successor 
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Louis  VII.  During  the  hitter's  absence  on  the  Second 
CtunmIc  he  was  ap|>ointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
(1147-49).  He  had  oppos«>«i  the  king's  departure  on 
the  ground  that  the  powerful  anti  turbulent  vassals 
were  a  danger  to  the  n)yal  |K)wer,  but  bo  successful 
was  his  rxlministration  that  tne  kitig,  u^xtn  his  return, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Coun- 
iry".  Although  the  crusade  endeti  in  failure,  Suger 
equipped  an  army  and  was  about  t«  depart  for  the 
Holy  lAud  when  he  died.  A.s  a  statesman  he  sought 
to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, cf)mmcrce,  and  trade,  and  to  reform  the  tuimin- 
islration  of  justice.  As  ablxit  he  not  only  intro- 
ducofl  thorough-going  reform.s,  but  also  completed  in 
1114  the  new  mona-stic  church.  He  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  consecration  of  this  edifice,  "Libeilus  de 
cont-ecrat  ione  eccl.  S.  Dionysii",  and  a  memoir  on 
his  own  abbatical  administration,  "Liber  do  rebus  in 
admini.stratione  sua  gestis".  Of  greater  imiK)rtance 
for  the  knowle<lge  of  the  jMriod  are  his  "  Vita  Ludovici 
Gros.si  regis",  a  eulogistic  but  reliable  life  of  Louis 
the  Fat,  and  "Ilist^ma  Ludovici  VII",  a  hi.story  of 
Louis  VII,  which  in  its  present  form  is  the  work  of  a 
Burgimdian  monk  of  St-Gcrmain-des-I'res.  We  nho 
pr)s.ses,s  of  him  .some  letters,  official  documents,  and  a 
will  of  the  yeiiT  1137. 

Th*-  pomplftc  work*  of  SfOEB  w«>rp  pubtiohod  by  OE  la 
MaR(  HE,  (hutrrt  rnmitlftf  lit  .^uwr  fl'uriK.  ISti7);  th«'V  arr 
io  /'.  /..,  CL.XXXVI,  I2I1-1U",S:  Hi  cu  r.vi.s.  Eludr  »ur  r<thf>* 
Sugrr  (Piiriti,  lK.'i.'»);  ('aktellieki,  AU  Sugrr  mn  .Suin/./>rnu 
(IVrlin.  1X'J.SI;  .\Iai»<»«>s,  Knrlu  ChronirlfrM  uf  Kuro/w:  Franre 
<Ix>nil<>n.  H.  (l.K  .'i6-.'>0:  Mounicr,  La  Source* del' hi tl.  de  France,  I, 
ii.  nos.  IM.-i  .W. 

N.  A.  Webek. 
Suggestion.   See  Psycbotuerapy. 


Stiioide. — This  article  will  treat  the  subject  under 
the  following  three  heads: — I.  The  notions  and 
divisions  of  suicide;  II.  The  principles  according 
to  which  its  morahty  must  be  judged;  111.  Statistics 
and  explanations  of  its  freouency. 

I.  Notion. — Suicide  is  tne  act  of  one  who  causes  hia 
own  death,  either  bv  positively  destroying  his  own  life, 
as  by  inflicting  on  liimself  a  mortal  wound  or  injurv, 
or  by  omitting  t«  do  what  is  necessary  to  escape  death, 
as  by  refusing  to  leave  a  burning  house.  From  a 
moral  standpoint  wo  must  treat  therefore  not  only 
the  prohibition  of  positive  suicide,  but  also  the  obliga- 
tion incumbent  on  man  to  {W(«ei^'e  bis  li'fei  Suicide  is 
direct  when  a  man  has  the  intention  of  causing  his 
own  death,  whether  as  an  end  to  be  attained,  or  as  a 
means  to  another  end,  as  when  a  man  kills  himself  to 
escape  condemnation,  disgrace,  ruin  etc.  It  is  indi- 
rect, and  not  usually  called  by  this  name  when  a  man 
does  not  desire  it,  either  as  an  end  or  as  a  means,  but 
when  he  nevertheless  commits  an  act  which  in  effect 
involves  death,  as  when  he  devotes  himself  t-o  the  care 
of  the  plague-stricken  knowing  that  he  will  succumb 
under  the  tiisk. 

II.  MoK.\LiTV. — ^The  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ctinceming  the  morality  of  suicide  may  be 
summarised  liS  follows: — 

A.  I'osilii'e  and  Diref.t  Suicide  perpetrated  without 
God's  consent  alw'ays  constitutes  a  grave  injustice 
towards  Him.  To  dTOtroy  a  thing  is  to  disjwse  of  it 
as  an  absolute  master  and  to  act  as  one  having  full 
and  indetx'ndent  dominion  over  it;  but  man  doi's  not 
possetis  ttiis  full  and  independent  dominion  over  his 
life,  since  to  be  an  owner  one  must  be  superior  to  his 
property.  God  has  reserved  to  himself  direct  domin- 
ion over  life;  He  is  the  owner  of  its  substance  and  He 
has  given  man  only  the  serviceable  dominion,  the 
right  of  use,  with  the  charge  of  protecting  and  pre- 
ser\'ing  the  substance,  that  is,  life  itself.  Conse- 
quently suicide  is  an  attempt  against  the  dominion 
and  right  of  ownership  of  the  Creator.  To  this  inju.-^ 
tice  is  lulded  a  st^rious  offence  against  the  charily 
which  man  owes  to  himself,  since  by  his  act  he  lie- 
prives  himself  of  the  greatest  good  in  his  possession 
and  the  possibility  of  attaining  his  final  end.  More- 
over, the  sin  may  be  aggravated  by  circumstani't'S, 
such  as  failure  in  conjugal,  paternal,  or  filial  piety, 
failure  in  justice  or  charity,  if  by  taking  his  life  one 
eludes  existing  obligations  of  justice  or  acts  of  charity 
which  he  could  and  should  perform.  That  suicide  i.>t 
unlawful  is  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the 
Church,  which  condemns  the  act  as  a  most  atrocious 
crime  and,  in  hatred  of  the  sin  and  to  arouse  the  horror 
of  its  children,  denies  the  suicide  Christian  burial. 
Moreover,  suicide  is  diretrtly  oppo.sed  to  the  most 
powerful  and  invincible  tendency  of  every  creature 
and  t^ix'cially  of  man,  the  preservation  of  life.  Fi- 
nally, for  a  sane  man  deliberately  to  take  his  own  life 
he  must,  as  a  general  rule,  first  have  annihilated  in 
himself  all  that  he  jx)88es.sed  of  spiritual  life,  since 
suicide  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to  everything 
that  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  as  to  the  end 
and  object  of  life  and,  except  in  cases  of  insanity, 
is  usually  the  natural  termination  of  a  life  of  disorder, 
weakness,  and  oowanlicc. 

The  reason  we  have  advanced  to  prove  the  malice  of 
suicide,  namely,  (iod's  right  and  dominion,  likewise 
justifies  the  modification  of  the  general  principle: 
God  being  the  master  of  our  life  He  may  with  Hisown 
consent  remove  from  suicide  whatever  constitutes  its 
disorder.  Thus  do  some  authorities  iustify  the  con- 
duct of  certain  saints,  who,  impelled  by  the  desire  of 
martyrdom  and  estwcially  to  protect  their  chastity, 
di<l  not  wait  for  their  executioners  to  put  them  to 
death,  but  sought  it  in  one  manner  or  other  them- 
selve-s;  nevertheU-ss,  the  Divine  will  should  be  certain 
and  dearly  maiiifesteil  in  each  particular  case.  The 
question  is  asked :  Can  one  who  is  condemned  to  death 
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kill  himself  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  judm-?  Some 
authors  answer  thin  question  in  the  aiiiruialivc,  bsts- 
itiK  tlicir  iirmuiiL'iit  i>n  tin-  rifjlit  which  society  jwin- 
tietMiaii  to  puniitlt  certain  malefactors  with  death  :uicl  to 
Gomniiatiion  any  extn  utioner,  hence  also  the  niiilcfuc- 
tor  himself,  to  ciyrry  out  the  sentence.  \Vf>  stiare  tiit^ 
most  widely  accepted  opinion,  that  this  practii  r.  prev- 
alent in  errtain  countries  of  the  East,  is  not  lawful. 
Vindictive,  ;uid  for  thut  matter  all,  justice  requires  a 
dj«tioctk»t  betwem  the  aubject  of  a  right  and  that  of 
a  duty,  henee  m  the  preaeot  caee  between  the  one 
who  punislies  and  the  one  who  is  puniahed.  Finallv, 
the  same  principle  which  forbids  anyone  to  personally 
compass  his  own  dejith  also  forMds  hini  1<»  advise,  di- 
rect, or  command,  with  the  direct  inteuiiuu  uf  suicide, 
that  another  slioiil<i  sla>'  Iiiiii. 

B.  Pdsiiiri  bill  Itulinrt  Siuruk  (x>mmitted  without 
Divine  coiis^'nt  is  also  uidawful  unlofta,  everything 
eon.'jidered,  therp  is  suflirient  re.ujon  for  HoinR  what 
will  eaus<'  deat)i  to  f()lltn\'.  Tiiu.s,  it  ijn  not  a  sin,  but 
an  act  of  exalted  virtu«>,  to  go  into  savage  lands  to 
preach  the  Ciospel,  or  to  the  bedside  of  the  plague- 
stricken,  to  minister  to  them,  although  they  who  do  so 
have  before  them  the  pros|)ect  of  incvitable'aud  speedy 
death;  nor  is  it  a  sin  for  workmen  in  the  diacharge  of 
duties  to  climb  on  roofs  and  buildingB,  thus  exposing 
tfacouelvea  to  daaaer  of  deatli,  etc.  All  this  is  lawful 
preoieely  becauie  toe  aet  itself  is  good  and  upright,  for 
m  theory  tlio  persons  in  question  have  not  in  view 
either  as  end  or  means  the  evil  result,  that  is,  death, 
tliat  will  follow,  and,  moreover,  if  there  be  an  evil  re- 
.sult  It  i.s  largely  compensate*!  for  by  the  giKid  and  use- 
ful result  wliieh  ihe\  .•■■eek.  On  the  other  hand  there 
i.-i  sin  in  evposiuK  oneself  to  danger  of  deatii  to  display 
<-<)ur!tpe.  to  win  a  w;i^er,  etc,,  Ix-cuuse  in  all  these  ca.-ves 
the  end  dues  not  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  dan- 
ger of  death  that  is  run.  To  judge  whether  or  not 
there  ia  eulficient  reason  for  an  act  which  will  appar- 
4Mlt\y  be  followed  by  death,  all  the  circumstances 
mtist  be  weighed,  namely,  the  imimrtance  fjf  the  good 
result,  the  greater  or  less  certainty  of  its  bcuiK  ut- 
tainea»  the  greater  or  lew  danger  of  death,  eta,  aU 
questions  whieh  may  in  a  speeimessebeverydiffietiU 
to  solve. 

C.  Negative  and  Direct  Suicide  without  the  consent 
of  fifxl  e4)nstitutes  the  s.ame  sin  as  po«<itivo  suicide. 
In  fact  man  lia-s  over  his  life  oidy  the  right  of  use  with 
eorn.f^pondinji  ohilij;ation.s  to  pn-serve  the  object  of 
God's  dominion,  the  substance  of  his  life.  Hence,  it 
follows  obviousl\'  that  he  fails  in  this  oblijiation  of 
umifniHuarif  who  neglects  the  necessary  means  for 
tlie  jireserval  ion  of  life,  and  this  with  the  intention  of 
dostniying  the  latter,  and  consequently  violates  tlie 
rights  of  Ciod. 

D.  Irulirtct  and  Negative  Suicide  without  the  con- 
aent  of  God  is  also  an  attempt  against  the  rights  of  the 
Creator  and  an  injustice  towards  Him  whenever  with- 
out sufficient  cause  a  man  neglects  all  the  means  of 
peeservatioin  of  which  he  should  noake  use.  If  a  man 
a«  ustifruetnary  is  obligeil  in  justice  to  preserve  his  life. 

'  it  follows  thut  he  is  eaually  bound  to  make  use  of  all 
the  ordinary  means  which  are  indicated  in  the  usual 
course  of  (hinges,  vis.:  (1)  he  should  employ  all  tlie  or- 
dinary uieaiw  which  nature  itself  provideii,  such  aa  to 
eat.  drink,  sleep,  and  so  on;  (2)  moreover,  he  should 
a\'oid  all  dangers  which  he  may  easily  avoid,  e.  to 
flee  from  a  burmng  house,  to  escapt'  from  an  infuri- 
ated animal  when  it  may  be  done  without  dithculty. 
In  fact  to  neglect  the  ordinarj'  means  for  preserving 
life  is  equivalent  to  killing  one's  self,  but  tiie  same  is 
not  true  with  nijard  to  extraordinary  means.  Thus 
theologians  teach  that  one  is  not  bound  in  order  to  pre- 
serve we  toerai^y  remedies  which,  oonsidering  one's 
condition,  are  regarded  as  extraoidmary  and  involv* 
ing  extnordinary  expenditure:  one  is  not  obliged  to 
undergo  a  very  painful  surgieal  operation,  nor  a  con- 
aidoable  amputation,  not  to  go  into  exile  in  order  to 
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seek  a  more  beneficial  climate,  etc.  To  use  a  oom- 
parlson,  the  les.see  of  a  }>ouse  is  Ixiund  to  take  care  of 
it  as  becomes  a  gtxjci  fatlier  of  a  family,  t(j  make  us*'  of 
the  ordinary  mewu*  for  the  preservation  of  tho  prop- 
erty, for  instance,  to  extinguish  a  lire  which  he  may 
easily  extinf^uisli,  etc.,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  employ 
means  considered  extraordinary,  such  as  to  proeuve 
the  latest  novelties  invented  by  science  to  prevent  or 
extinguish  fire. 

The  prindplee  which  have  been  ouUined  in  the  four 
propoaitioiis  or  divisiooa  above  raven  should  serve  for 
the  solution  of  particular  cases;  liowever,  the  applica- 
tion may  not  always  be  equallv  eas>',  and  thus  a  i>cr- 
son  may  by  an  objectively  unlawful  n<  I  take  his  life 
and  nevertludess  consider  it  jx  rmi.ssible  and  even  an 
a<'t  of  exalteil  virtue.  It  may  Ik-  asked  whether  by 
jx  rAirimnK  or  omitting  a  certain  act  a  pei-s<iu  may  in- 
jure liis  health  and  shorten  his  life.  To  ai)|)ly  the 
forefi<  iriK  principles:  it  is  first  of  all  clear  list  and  iird 
proposuions,  .\  andC;  that  one  may  not  have  in  view 
tlm  hastening  of  death,  but,  this  h^'pothesis  aside,  it 
mav  be  said  on  the  one  hand  that  to  expose  oneself 
without  sufficient  rea.«»on  to  a  eonsidcmble  shortening 
of  life  constitutes  a  scriuiis  iiijurj-  to  the  rights  of  the 
Creator;  but  on  the  other  hand  il  the  danger  of  death 
be  not  imminent,  althoucb  it  is  to  be  feared  that  life 
may  be  shortened  even  bgr  ssveral  years,  it  is  not  a 
grave  but  only  a  venial  sin.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
drunkard  who  by  his  intemperance  cau.ses  his  prem.i- 
ture  dejith.  Again  it  must  be  bonio  in  mind  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  rea»«onable  m<>ti\c  the  thing  may  be 
entirely  lawful  and  e\en  au  acl  of  virtue;  thus  the 
workman  does  not  hin  by  devoting  himself  to  tlie 
rou^h  labour  of  the  mines,  gla,«f-works,  etc,  and  the 
saint.s  perforni<\i  a  very  mentorioii.s  .and  highly  vir- 
tuous act  when  in  order  to  overcume  their  passions 
they  lacerated  and  tortured  their  flesh  by  penance  and 
fasting  and  were  thus  the  cause  of  their  earher  death. 

III.  FiusQUENcif  OF  Sl'Iciob;  Chief  Causes. — The 
plague  of  suicide  belongs  especialK'  to  the  period  of 
decadenoeof  the  civilimi  peopk-s  of  antiquilv,  (ireeks, 
Aomans,  and  Egyptians.  Toe  Gbristiau  M  I'ddle  Ages 
were  tmacquamtea  with  this  mortrid  tendency,  but  it 
has  reappeared  at  a  more  recent  {K>riod,  has  developed 
coitstantly  since  the  lletmissance,  and  at  present  haa 
reached  such  an  intensity  among  all  civih/ed  nations 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  special  evil  of  our  time. 
,\t  prc^nt  the  inciva'^e  in  the  tendency  to  suicide  ie. 
with  that  to  mental  alienation,  the  sadclest  ana 
thereby  the  most  iinfxjrl:uit  charactejistie  fact  of  our 
era  (Nlajsarj  k,  llOi,  The  oirtcially  established  niun- 
ber  of  suicides  during  the  ninetei-uili  century  was  a 
million  and  a  half,  of  which  l,liW,lUM  were  in  Europe. 
Again  Father  Krosc  estimates  the  real  number  for 
Europe  alone  at  two  millions.  During  tho  last  ten 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century*  there  were  400,000 
suicides,  of  whi<-h  France  and  Germany  alone  fin>> 
nished  half.  I'he  following  details  am  given 
Nieuwbom  and  Jacquart,  Talting  the  eountrics  in 
the  order  of  the  frequency  of  the  rate  of  suicides,  and 
taking  as  a  scale  the  nimiber  of  the  latter  to  the  mil- 
Uon  of  inhabitants,  we  have  the  following  results  for 
the  hist  t<'ii  years  of  tlie  ninetei'iit h  century:  France. 
26i);  Denmark,  '2:',i:  ."^wit/ArUuid,  2;>2;  Clcmiany,  206 
(in  8axony  especially  the  sinister  rate  was  .'{(JS,  which 
figure  rose  t«  325  for  1901-05);  Austria,  LW;  Swe<len, 
147;  llungorv,  145;  Belgium,  124;  England,  fW;  Nor- 
way, 63;  Italy,  60;  Scotland,  51);  Ix>w  Countries,  56; 
Russia.  32;  Ireland,  26:  Spain,  21 .  Rut,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inoications  fumishetl  by  Jacquart  for  this  period 
flf  1001-06  (64  8qq.),  this  figure  has  risen  in  recent 
yearf  tfi  an  alarming  extent.  For  instance,  England 
m  VM3  hud  ri.sen  to  1(X3  to  the  million  inhabitants; 
fiwitaeriaod  to  232;  the  Low  Countries  to  04;  and  Ire> 
land  to  33.  In  the  United  States  the  ammal  average 
of  suicides  from  1901-5  was  4548  or  107  per  million 
of  population;  in  1906,  the  latest  available  statistics. 
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the  number  of  Niddw  mm  8332,  or  116  per  nuDkm 
of  popuUtkuk. 

In  thii  number  miiiit  obvioady  be  bdnded  the  mu- 
cidee  attribatdile  to  madneaB,  out  we  cannot  aooqit 
the  opinion  of  a  l&rge  number  of  pbv8ician8,  moral- 
ists,  and  jurists  who,  led  into  im)r  by  a  faW  pbi- 
losopliy.lay  it  down  as  a  general  nilc  that  suicide  is 
ahviLVs  iliiftn  (icmontiii,  soRn-at  Is  t  lie  horror  whirh  thia 
act  uiwpires  in  everv  iiinn  of  sane  mind.  The  C'hurrh 
rejects  this  theor>'  aiul,  while  ailiiiU'injc  cxci  iit, ions, 
considers  that  thow  unfori uiiatc^  who.  iiniH-lleil  bv 
despair  or  fiti^itT,  attempt  thnr  hfc  often  act  through 
mali(  e  or  culpable  cowaniice.  In  fact,  despair  and 
anger  are  nut  as  a  general  ihinK  movements  of  the 
eoul  which  it  is  impoenible  to  retiist,  especially  if  one 
does  not  neglect  the  helps  offerwl  by  religion,  confi- 
dence in  GooL  bdief  in  the  immortality  of  the  mul  and 
in  a  fattute  UCe  of  lewaids  and  punishments.  W  idel^- 
different  reaanui  hiive  been  advanoed  to  caqiilain  tbis 
frequency  of  suicide,  but  it  is  more  eorreet  to  sqr  Halt 
it  <H>e8  not  depend  on  any  one  particular  cause,  but 
rather  on  an  assemblage  of  fartorH,  Huch  lu?  the  wwial 
ftn<i  e<'<)tuiii)ic  situation,  the  itiinTV  of  a  lin-at  ininifxT, 
a  mure  fcifrisli  pursuit,  of  what  us  c<insi(lere<i  Ijapjji- 
nf^^H,  often  ending  in  cruel  de<'e|)t ionH,  the  ever  more 
retine<l  warch  for  pleasure,  u  more  prec<K'i<iUH  and  in- 
tense si  iiiiulation  of  WMlal  life,  llit<-ll,f  tual  o\*erwork, 
tlie  inthi<-ni'e  of  the  l^nvs  aiui  tlie  s<  iisat iunal  news 
with  which  it  daily  provides  its  remlers,  thi'  mliuenees 
of  heredity,  the  ravagi«  of  alwholism,  etc.  Hut  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  religious  factor  in  by  far  tlie  most 
important,  as  statistics  prove  (of.  the  dctaile<l  investi- 

RtionB  oi  Jacquart ) ;  the  proportion  of  suicides  in 
otestant  countries  being  as  a  genotJ  rule  greater 
than  that  in  Galbolie  countries,  and  the  increase  in 
suicides  Iceeping  step  with  the  de-Christianisation  of  a 
country.  Franoe  presents  a  painftd  example  parallel 
to  the  systematic  de-Christ ianizat ion;  the  number  of 
suicides  for  e.arh  100,000  of  population  has  increased 
frt)m  S.32  in  IS.VJ  to  29  in  1900.  The  retuson  i.^  ob- 
viniLs.  Keligioti  alone,  und  esiXTially  the  Cailiolic  re- 
ligion, in.«trucis  us  with  regarti  to  the  true  destiny-  of 
life  and  the  importance  of  death;  it  alone  furni>hes  a 
solution  of  the  enigmu  of  BufTering.  iiuu^much  as  it 
shows  man  living  in  a  land  of  exile  and  t<utTeriiig  as  a 
means  of  aetjuiring  the  glory  and  happiness  of  a  fu- 
ture life,  liy  its  doctrines  of  the  efhcacy  of  repent- 
ance and  the  practice  of  confession  it  relieves  the 
moral  suffering  of  man;  it  foibids  and  prevents  to  a 
huge  eactoit  the  disorden  of  life;  in  *  word  it  i.s  of  a 
nature  to  prevent  the  causes  which  are  ealculatod  to 
impel  a  man  to  the  extreme  act. 

(tcnrral  worlu  of  moral  thmlocy  as  alto  of  morikl  phitoaophy, 
r.'lH  f-iully  in  rr(i-renr«'  lo  thr  pnnnplcn  lut  vrrW  kk  t  ho  f  r<-<|iii  ncy  sod 
0»uae«  of  auieide:  Walter  in  SUtaUUriton  (2d(I  i>it..  Kreiburo, 
1908),  IL  ▼.  SdUtmord;  MaBaKVK,  Dtr  Srlbttmnrd  nh  toeioM 
MiUttntnAttinind  dtr  tiuxUmm  CiwtHaalion  (Vii'Dna.  I H.S1 ) ;  Moi»- 
uri  i  i,  Suirvtf.  [nlrrniUinnnl  .Si-ientifie  Strim  Nr  a  V  jrk.  1882), 
Pa:i  i.y.  MtMlrm  S^'ml  (  un.j'i.'ion*  (New  Yt^rk,  I'HI-.i,  S<;hnaP- 
ro-AaNDT.  Socialilatittik  (Leipiis,  1006);  Kkobe.  Oa  SMtt- 
wmrdim  19"  Jahrhundttt  (Freiburg,  1M6):  Nhcwbask,  Bakmopl 
AwAabfc  ITaiMtiMMnfflibMl!  (Tilburg,  IBIO);  Jacqvavt,  Bmtkdt 

A.  VaNDBB  HnuoDV. 

Buidaa  (Zmttst,  XoMat),  author  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  Greek  lexicon  or  encyclopedia. 
Notliing  18  known  of  Suidas  himself  except  that  he 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  appar- 
ently at  Coostanttnople,  and  that  be  was  probably 
an  fechwiBstimri  person  devoted  to  literary  slndieB. 
But  his  lexioon  fa  one  of  the  most  vahuble  ooetmiettts 
of  Greek  philotocy,  grammar,  and  litcrarv  history. 
He  uses  materialfrom  the  classical  period  down  to 
his  own  time;  a  lotig  c-hain  of  later  authors,  from 
Kustathiu.H  of  The-ssaloiiica  {r.  1H)2).  (juote  from  him. 
Suida.s'n  lexicon  Li  .something  betwet-n  a  granunatical 
dictionary  and  an  encyrlopi  iiiii  in  the  nifulern  sen.se. 
He  ex])lain.H  tlie  S4iur<e,  (ierivalioti,  and  meaning  of 
words  according  to  the  philology  of  his  period,  using 


such  earlier  authorities  as  Uarpokration  and  HeOn- 
dios.  There  is  nothing  apeeially  important  about 
this  part  of  his  work.  It  is  the  articles  on  litmuy 
hiMory  that  are  valuable.  la  these  he  gives  a  supi^y 
of  detaila,  and  to  some  extent  quotations,  from 
authors  whose  works  are  otherwise  lost.  He  u.'jcs 
older  scholia  to  the  cljuisies  (Homer,  Thucydidea, 
8ophocl«'s,  etc.),  .ind  for  later  writers.  I'olybiua, 
Josephus,  the  "Lhronicon  I'aschale",  (JwrgeSyncellus, 
Cieorge  Haniartolus,  and  so  on. 

So  hi.s  lexicon  represents  a  convenient  work  of 
re:'er<  n<  e  for  persona  who  playe<|  ;i  p:irt  in  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literarj-  hL'<tory  in  the  Ea.st  down 
to  the  tenth  century.  His  chief  source  for  thia 
is  the  encyclopedia  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyro- 
genitus  (912-59),  and  for  Roman  history  the  exceipta 
of  John  of  Antioch  (seventh  century).  Krumb&cner 
(op.  cit.,  566)  counts  two  main  sources  of  his  woric: 
Constantine  VII  for  aaeient  hiatoiy,  Hamartiriuft 
(Geof]^  MonarAoa)  for  the  ^piantine  age.  The 
lexicon  is  arranged,  not  quite  alphabeticaJly,  but 
according  to  a  system  (formerlv  common  in  many 
languagcf*)  cilh^l  anlinloichia  i aiTurroixta ) :  n.atnely 
the  letti'rH  follow  phonetically,  in  order  of  sound  (of 
course  in  th<'  prommciation  of  Suida.s's  time,  which  is 
the  s.inie  jt.s  moilern  Cireek ).  Si>  for  instance  ai  comes 
after  <;  «,  n'  come  together  after  f,  «  after  o.  and 
BO  on.  The  system  is  not  difficult  to  le.'irn  and 
remenilxT,  l)ut  in  .lonie  nuxlern  »><lition.s  (Hekker) 
the  work  is  rearranged  al])}iabetically.  Suidius  con- 
tains much  material  for  church  hmtOPf  among  Ids 
biographical  articles.  But  there  is  very  littM  of 
thi^  kmd  that  is  not  also  known  from  other  soomMp 
His  lexicon  still  may  fulfil  its  original  purpose  sa  » 
convenient  work  of  reference. 

Demetkkib  Ch*i.koxotlki«  pul>limh«l  thp  rdilio  pnnerpn  at 
Milan  ill  Xi'M.  IJaIrFohu.  .Sui./ii  Ir^ieun  i  M  voU..  Oxionl.  I'vW); 
litKNBAKOT.  Suida  Uxiam  (2  voi»..  Malic  ami  Brunswick); 
BcKEBM,  StMm  taxietm  (Baffin.  IK.<M);  FabmciwOajum^ 
Bibliolheea  anrm  (Harabois,  1790-1808);  VI,  380-MS:  R 
CWII.  110.VU24:  VoLKUAlfH.i)«aMtei<«»IW]tMM*«IMtfHMt 

tri,,i,t  (Uoun.  is»i).   KuuHBMWB,  MgrnrntiHuekt  Uttmtm- 

(.Munich,  UHl),  602-70. 

Aoauw  FoanKin. 

Sliitbert  (i^i  inuEKT;,  .Saint,  .\p<jstle  of  the  Kris- 
ians,  b.  m  England  in  the  seventh  century;  d.  al  Suit- 
berts-Insel,  now  Kaiserswerth,  near  I>iis.s<ldorf,  1 
March,  713.  He  studied  in  Ireland,  at  Kathmelsigi» 
C«nnacht,  along  with  St.  E^iert  (q.  v.).  The  latter, 
filled  with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  GensaaSt 
had  sent  St.  Wihtberht,  or  Wigbert,  to  evangelise  tho 
Frioans,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  pafaa 
ruler,  Rathbod,  Wihtberht  was  unsuooesrful  and  fe> 
turned  to  Engbmd.  Egbert  then  sent  SL  WiUifanvd 
and  his  twelve  comnanions.  among  whom  was  St.  Suit- 
berl.  They  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and 
journeved  to  Utrecht,  which  iH-came  tlieir  headquar- 
ters. The  new  missiomirie.s  worked  with  gretU  succiw 
under  the  ])roieet  ion  of  Pe])in  of  lleri.stal.  who.  having 
rf'cently  conrnu  i  t  <i  a  jiort  ion  of  I'Visia,  comjM'lhxl  Hat  h- 
bfxl  to  cea-se  hara-ssing  the  ( 'hri.si ijins.  Suitbert  la- 
lM)un'd  cliiefly  in  North  Hiaiiant,  ( iuelderland,  and 
C'leves.  .After  some  ye.ars  he  went  back  to  England, 
and  in  09.3  was  con.w«'crateil  in  Mercia  as  a  missionary 
bishop  by  St.  Wilfrid  of  York.  He  returned  to  Frisia. 
and  fixed  his  see  at  Wijkbij  Duurstede  on  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine.  A  little  later,  entrusting  his  flock  of  eon> 
verts  to  St.  Willilnonl,  he  proceeded  north  of  thn 
Rhhie  and  the  lipp^  among  the  Bructeri,  or  Bonw- 
tuari,  in  the  distnet  of  Berg,  Westphalia.  TUa  mi»> 
sion  bore  great  fruit  at  first,  out  was  eventually  a  fail- 
ure owing  (o  the  inroads  of  the  pagan  Saxons;  when 
the  latter  had  coiicjiirr.  d  ilu'  rerritury,  Suirherl  with- 
drew to  a  small  island  in  tlu'  Rhine,  six  miles  from 
l>u.s-^eldorf,  granteil  to  him  by  I'ejjin  of  Heristal, 
where  he  l)uilt  a  moniustery  atid  etide<i  his  days  in 
I>eace.  His  relics  wer«'  redisi^ovenni  in  l(>26at  Kaisers- 
werth  and  are  still  venerated  there.   St.  Suitbert  of 
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KftiwiwenH  ia  to  be  distinguulied  fioai  a  holy  abbot, 
fiuitbert,  wbo  lived  in  a  monasteiY  near  the  River 
Dacore,  CumberUmd,  England,  about  forty  years 
later,  and  is  mentioned  by  Venerable  Bede. 

BotrrntwEK,  Sitidberl,  dtr  Apoiltl  det  beraiiehen  Z/ondtt 
(EberfeH.  18591:  H'«<r  in  Anal.  Mhmhann.  Vf  (VSHT),  73-6; 
SOBirii,  ViUt  Manct,jrum.  Ill  (l(ilM),  3  lU;  UcDE,  Hitt.  ted.,  V, 
si;  A€la  :iS..  I  Mmrch.  67-hii  Bnuw,  Lift  o/tk4  6antU, 

A.  A.  MacEbuax. 

SulllTan.  Alexan'der  Martin,  Irish  politician, 
law-\pr.  and  jouniahst,  b.  at  Bantrv'  in  l'H,30;  d.  at 
Darty  LcKifte.  Rathniinfs.  l>ubhn,"  17  Oct.,  1884. 
Ilf'  rcccivcii  his  oarlv  ediiration  in  hi*)  native  town. 
Drift  iiiK  iiiti)  juurnahsin  in  IS-W,  he  be<-aiue  lussistant- 
etlitor  of  the  "Nation"  in  1.S.5.T,  atui  wiw  t<iibM<<iiietitly 
editor  and  pnjprietor.  In  18(il  he  ni.irric*!  Franoo«, 
daughter  oi  John  Donovan  of  New  Orlean.4.  From 
ISfil  to  1884,  in  conjunction  with  his  elder  brother, 
T.  D.  Sullivan  (still  hving),  he  made  the  "Nation'' 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  cause  of  true 
natiooaU^,  and  dw>  ihumI  the  "WeeMy  News" 
and  "Zonrnw".  In  1874  he  wm  elected  M.  P.  for 
Louth,  and  wee  afterwanhi  M.  P.  for  Meath.  Called 
to  the  Irish  Bar  m  1876,  he  was  made  Q.  C.  in  1881. 
As  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  he  seourcd  a 
magnificent  site  for  the  Grattan  Monument,  towanLi 
which  he  Keneroiisly  fjiwe  £  l(X),  the  amount  of  a  Hub- 
acription  by  hi.s  ailminr.s  while  lie  was  utiil<Tgoingim- 
priaonment  for  a  i>i)litieal  otTrun-  in  is08.  This 
monument  w;w  formiUly  unveileii,  .Januar>',  1876. 
Betwc^m  the  vears  1878  and  1S^S2  he  w!ia  en^a^ed 
in  many  notable  triiUs.  His  la.st  great  ca.se  was  on 
30  .November,  lss:i,  when  he  wsia  the  colleague  of 
Lord  Rasac'll  of  Killowen  in  the  defence  of  Patrick 
0*00110011  for  the  murder  of  Jamo)  Car^,  the  Iri.sh 
Infonner.  Ue  vaa  buried  at  GlMnevin.  In  addi- 
tkm  to  hie  kboiin  Akmnder  flaffivaii  wm  a  great 
temperance  reformer.  He  also  wrote  two  notable 
books,  the  "Story  of  IrelMid"  and  "New  Ireland", 
and  contributed  many  sketchcH  (including  some 
ver8e)_to  "Irish  Penny  ReiwlinKs"  (1879-85). 

I  in iNtU  ImL  Bun/.,  s.  v. ;  private  ooireapondeiiM; 

W.  II.  Gratta.n-Flood. 

SulllTan,  Peter  Jonv,  soldier,  lawyer,  b.  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  15  March,  1821;  d.  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
2  Marrh,  IHS^i.  His  parents  brought  him  to  Pbila- 
del|)hia  when  he  was  tWO  jreaffl  okf,  and  he  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Pemuylvania. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  receiving  the  conimi»> 
von  of  maipr  for  meritorious  services.  After  re- 
tiring to  dvll  life  he  became  one  of  the  official  eteoog- 
nvhm  of  the  y.  6.  Senate  and  m  1848  weni  to 
live  in  ChMshmati,  where  he  wee  admittea  to  the  Bar. 
He  was  prominent  there  as  an  opponent  of  the  Know- 
nothing  movement.  During  the  Civil  War  he  took 
a  very  active  part  in  organizing  several  volunteer 
regiments  and  went  to  tlic  scene  of  a<'tion  as  colonel 
of  the  4Sth  Ohio  n>^iment.  On  1?  March,  18<j5, 
he  was  brcvett<xi  Brigader-General  of  \'olimt<'<Ta. 
Boon  after  he  w:is  appointed  U.  .S.  Ministj'r  to 
Colombia  and  held  th;it  ofin  i-  until  ISi't'J.  He  then 
returnt"*!  to  thi>  orMctu  r  of  thr  l:i\v. 

CallUttie  TtUgrapk  ^Cincinnati)  hli"<.    :\ppu-lr„i't  Cyclop,  of 

Jbk.  9ti§.  a  T< 

Thomas  F.  Mekiian. 

Snlly,  Mauihcb  DE,  Bishop  of  Pari-s,  b.  of  humble 
parent,s  at  Sully-aur-Ijoire  (Soliacuin),  near  f)rli'an.s, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  d.  at  Parift,  11 
S<j)t  ,  ll'.tt),  He  came  to  Parts  towards  1140  and 
studied  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  soon  became 
known  as  an  able  profes.-*<>r  of  theologj'  and  m\  elo- 
quent preacher.  It  hiia  been  frequently  asserted,  but 
without  Htifficient  proof,  that  he  was  canon  of  liour- 
gea.  In  1159  he  appears  as  Archdeacon  of  Paris  and 
on  12  Oct.,  1160,  largely  thnmgh  the  influence  of 
Louii  VII,  ne  waa  eleoted  to  luoceed  Peter  Lombard 


in  the  episcopal  see  of  that  dty.  The  present  Catbe* 
dral  of  Notre-Dame  standa  aa  a  monument  to  his 
episcopal  administration.  Ita  construction  was  be- 
gun and  almost  entirely  crompleted  under  him. 
Alexander  lil,  m  IIB^J,  laid  the  comerstoue  of  the 
ni'iv;iiilli'ent  edifice,  an<i  in  1185  the  Patriurch  of 
Jcru.Halein.  Hcraclius,  ofliciatcd  in  the  complete<l  s.anc- 
tiiar>'.  .Manrirc  ile  Siilh-  also  rebuilt  the  epLscopal 
palace  in  which  the  n(it)ility  and  rIergA-  met  in  1179 
at  the  coronation  of  Philip  .\ugustus  as  joint  ruler 
with  his  father  Louis  V'll,  He  enjoye<l  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence  of  both  mlers,  accompanied 
Louis  to  his  meeting  with  Frctierick  Uarbarossa  at 
Saint-Jean-de-Loene  in  II62,  and  was  one  of  the 
guardiaoa  of  the  nwal  tieaauty  dunng  the  erusade 
(1190). 

In  the  oontroverBv  between  St.  Thomas  Beckefc 

and  King  Henry  If  he  ener^tically  defended  the 
fnnncr  and,  in  three  letters  still  extant,  pleiuied  his 
cause  with  Alexan<lcr  HI.  He  forbade  the  cclebnv- 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  his 
diocese,  but  is  said  to  have  stnmgly  sujip.irteil  by 
anpejils  to  Holy  Writ  (.(nb,  xix,  25-27)  :1  i  l  a  trine 
of  the  resurrect  inn  of  bi>dies,  again.'^t  sonic  sceptical 
noblemen.  Altliough  he  retained  the  a<iministration 
of  his  diocese,  he  retinal,  late  in  life,  to  the  monas- 
ten'  of  Saint- Victor,  where  he  died .  M aun ce  <  le  Sully 
is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Canon  of  the  Maas, 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Bourges.  Niunsrous  ser- 
mons, some  in  Latin,  others  in  vernacular,  are  also 
attributed  to  him.  Those  written  in  the  Latin  tongue 
wese  not  directly  deatmed  for  the  peo^a,  but  rather 
for  the  use  and  study  of  the  clogy.  The  TVendi 
sermooa  do  not  seem  to  be  in  their  present  form  the 
original  work  of  Maurice  de  Sully;  they  are  more 
commonly  cnMsidercd  -.^^  rei)njdnctions  ma<le  hv  ec- 
clesiastics from  lii.M  1, Htm  collection.  No  critical  edi- 
tion of  the.se  sermon-s  has  yet  been  pul)lishc<l;  his 
three  letters  to  Alexander  111  are  printed  in  P.  L.,  CO, 
1419-22,  as  are  also  some  of  his  oflteial  doeuments 
(CCV,  897-914). 

BAn<AaD,  Sfauriet  d»  SuU'i  f(1rli-iin.i.  lSft2>;  MoRTFrr.  Maarict 
d*  SuUy,  *t4qut  d*  Purit,  1160  06  (I'aha.  IS'.M));  Mltkii.  Let 
mamtwnto  4t»  •■■miim  pm»tM  d*  Ummrict  dt  Sully  in  Itomanm, 
XXin  (US«);  HiATT,  fhtr^Damtit  PmU  (I^n  Ion.  lOtvj). 

N.  .v.  Weber. 

Sulmona.  See  Yalva  and  Sduiona,  Diocess  or. 

tnlpMaits  in  the  United  Stntss.— The  Sulpi- 

eians  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  very  rise  of 
the  American  Hierarchy.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  threatening  to  involve  them  in  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  the  Church  the  superior-general,  I'ather 
Emer,-,  looking  for  a  place  of  refuge  abroad,  wivs 
meditating  an  establishment  at  (JalliiKjlis,  a  I'rcnch 
settlement  on  the  Ohio;  but  the  p;ipai  nurnxi  at 
P.aris,  Cardinal  Dugnani,  made  the  happier  Mj^es- 
tion  of  Baltimore,  which  had  just  been  erected  into 
the  first  American  sec.  .\n  interview  in  London 
between  Bishop  Carroll,  who  had  come  to  England 
(1790)  for  episcopal  consecration,  and  Father  Nagot 
resulted  in  the  bishop  gladly  accepting  the  offer  of 
Father  Emery  to  found  a  theological  seminary  at 
Baltimore.  On  10  July,  1791,  four  Sulpicians  landed 
at  BaltiBBore:  Rancia  Gharies  Nagoti  Superior, 
Anthony  Gamier,  Mi^ad  Levadoux,  and  John 
Tessicr.  They  purchased  the  One  Mile  Tavern  on 
the  edge  of  the  city,  dedicated  the  house  to  the 
BIr■s,■^^'ll  \'irKin.  and  in  October  op<'ni-d  clas.'vs  with 
five  Htmlctils  whutn  they  had  hnm>;ht  from  France. 
TluH  \>,:i.-^  r!ic  l)c^;iniiiiiu  i)f  ."^t.  .MaryV,  the  lirst  .•Ameri- 
can s<  !ninary,  which  still  stands  on  the  same  .sixit. 
The  numl>er  of  Sulpicians  was  augmented  the  follow- 
ing yeiir  by  the  arrival  of  Flaget,  David,  Chicoisneau, 
Marf'-rhal,  Richard,  and  Cinufird,  and  in  1795  by  the 
accession  of  Dubourg,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  dee* 
tined  to  become  important  figures  in  the  histocy  of 
the  American  Church.  Theee  ton  or  eleven  neir 
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-workers  were  a  large  accession  to  the  small  body  of 
Amerieaik  prieeta,  then  only  about  thirty-five,  who 
mn  endeavovring  to  eerve  a  dJooeee  ertending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  t&  Miaeiflsippi  Valley.  The  Church 
waa  in  its  infancy;  there  was  no  organized  community 
of  pri(wt.>«  (since  the  suppreasion  of  the  Jesuits),  no 
toachinK  sisterhood,  noCatholic  schouls.  ^Vii  academy 
for  hoys  w;is  about  to  open  at  Cn'orgi-tiuvn.  \ori- 
Culholio  e<iuc:iti(in  in  Maryland  was  almost  as  buck- 
ward  !i.s  the  Catholic.  In  those  conditions  Bishop 
Carroll's  grcafost  nerd  and  most  diliicult  task,  tia 
he  had  Ir»niK  recognized,  was  to  recruit  a  sufTiciently 
numerous  and  fit  clergy,  if  possible  native,  which  he 
could  hope  for  oi^y  nom  a  seminary.  Naturallv, 
he  welcomed  the  eoming  of  the  Sulpiciaoa  as  "a 
great  and  auepieknis  event"  for  hia  diocese. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  seminary  as  tliere 
Kcre  no  students  prepwea  to  enter  it.  Oeonietowii 
Academy,  founded  chiefly  to  dovelop  priestly  vooa^ 
tions,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  the  seminary  drew 
on  St.  Mar>''s  few  students  to  recruit  its  teaching 
staff.  The  natural  remedy  of  opening  a  preparatory 
seminar}'  at  Baltimore  w:ks  forbidden  (see  below). 
The  almost  hop«'less  condition  may  ix;  juduf'd  from 
the  fact  that  during  each  of  the  first  three  yeara 
there  were  <<nly  five  studcnt.s  and  in  the  next  year, 
1794,  only  two,  nearlv  all  of  whom  were  from  Europe; 
from  1795  to  1797  there  were  none  at  all.  So  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  own 
field,  the  Sulpicians  offered  themselves  to  the  V)Lshop 
for  any  worK  at  hand.  Floget,  David,  Man'chal, 
and  Dubourg  taught  at  the  Georgetown  Academy; 
Dubourg,  an  enterpri.sing  and  energetic  man,  being 
made  president  (1796-99),  greatly  increased  ita 
attubers  and  prestige.  Ciquard  worked  among  the 
Indians  of  Maine;  Levadoux,  Dilhet,  and^  Riehavd 
among  the  French  and  the  Indians  of  Illinote  and 
Michigan.  Richard,  still  well  remembered  at  Detroit, 
which  some  years  ago  placed  hi.s  statue  on  the  city 
hall,  deserves  special  mention.  He  restored  religion, 
establi.shed  Catholic  schixjls,  founded  a  young  hidies 
academy  and  a  preparatory  seminary  for  young 
clerics,  set  up  the  first  i^rinting  pres.s  in  the  West, 
published  the  first  iu'wsp:i,i>er  m  .MiChi^ran  and  the 
first  Catholic  paper  in  the  United  States;  was  a 
foimder,  vice-preaident,  and  prr»fe,s.sor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  ftlichigan  and  the  only  Catholic  priest  ever 
elected  to  Congress.  Gallitzm,  a  pioneer  priest  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  converted  six  thousand  non- 
Gatholics.  The  Sulpicians  at  lialtunorc  ministered 
in  the  ohur^es  of  we  city  and  the  missiona  of  the 
eoontry.  Ttisy  were  eonsidered  as  deiisy  of  the 
cathedral  and  are  cndited  with  having  mtroduced 
into  the  United  States  some  of  the  dignity  and  splen- 
dour of  old-world  Catholic  worship. 

jS<.  Mary's  Seminary. — After  a  trial  of  ten  or  eleven 
years  the  seminary  at  Baltimore  had  no  prospects 
of  success;  an  aca<lemy  which  Dubourg  had  oijened 
for  forcinn  boys  was  not  allowe<l  to  receive  Amejicans 
(see  below  I ;  the  Sulpicians  there  hjid  no  means  of 
support.  .Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  in  France  had 
pSAsed,  rehgion  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
•enunarics  were  being  reopenea.  In  these  circum- 
stances of  1802  oidy  one  course  seemed  poavible  to 
the  superior-general  in  Pari.i;  to  recall  his  subjects 
to  Franoe  gradually.  Bishop  Carroll,  who  bad  the 
higbest  esteem  for  the  Sulpiaaaa  and  regarded  them 
as  tbft  hope  of  hia  dioceeei  was  very  deeply  aiBieted 
hv  this  remution,  and  in  mainr  letters  begged  Father 
Emery  not  to  Oany  it  out.  "If  it  be  ncctfwMini'  for 
mc",  he  wrote,  "to  bear  the  terrible  trial  of  .seeing 
the  greater  number  of  them  dep  art,  I  implore  you  to 
leave  hi-re  at  leivst  a  germ  which  may  jirnduce  fruit 
in  th<'  se.ifion  decrei'il  l)y  the  Lurd."  Ne\i  rt lieless, 
Garnier  (wlw  .afterwards  hec'ime  sujiern  .r-i;i'ner:d  i, 
Mareclrd,  and  I/cvadoux  ilepiirted  fur  I'V.iiice  in 
1803,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance;  Nogot 


detained  from  going  by  ill-health.  The  seminaty 
led  doomed.  It  was  saved  by  Pius  VII,  whom 
Father  Ensiy.  moved  by  the  bishop's  ap{>eals, 
d  at  nris  -    --  -- 


consulted 
It 


so  1804.  "My  son,"  said  the 
pope,  "let  it  stand,  let  that  seminarv  stand.  It  will 
bear  fruit  in  it.s  own  time."  Father  Emery  accepted 
these  wcrds  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  Sulnici.anf- 
retiiaitieiL  Hut  progres.s  was  slow;  St.  Alury's 
Ciilli'ge,  Hiiliiniore,  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Erniiiits- 
burg,  Ixjth  founded  by  the  Sulpicians  (see  below), 
furnished  few  students  to  the  scminan,'.  Still, 
Bishop  Carroll  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  thirty 
priests  ordained  from  there  before  bis  death  la  1815. 

Undej-  the  second  supmor.  Father  Tessicr  (ISIQ- 
29),  the  seminary  became  solidly  established,  alt  hough 
the  nnmber  of  ordinations  averaged  only  two  or  three 
*  year.  His  chief  support  up  to  1817  was  Ffttber 
Ambrose  Mar£chal,  whose  abilities  laised  him  in  that 
year  to  the  Archbisbopcie  of  Bahimora.  In  1822  St. 
Mary's  Seminarv  was  endowed  by  Hus  VII  with  all 
the  privile^  of  a  Catholic  university.  The  third 
superior,  tat  her  Ix>uis  Regis  Deluol  (1829-49),  a 
man  of  exce[itif>nal  ability  and  char;irter,  exerted  a 
strong  infliieriee  not  only  on  the  seminary  :uid  college 
over  which  he  presided,  but  en  the  ni'i'-enil  aiTairn  of 
the  Church  in  .America.  St.  Cliaili  s'  College  \va.s 
founded  during  his  administration.  St.  .Mary's  Col- 
lege was  Kupprt-j^sed  untler  his  succe.ssor.  Father 
F^neifl  L'Hommc  (lS49-('>0).  The  Irish  imniigrH- 
tion.  the  spre^ui  of  Catholicism,  and  the  found  at  ion 
of  St.  Charles'  College,  contributed  to  render  thie 
seminary  as  fruitful  in  vocation  in  the  one  decade  of 
Father  L'Hommo's  administration  as  it  had  been  in 
the  nceeedingsiarty  years.  Two  direetocs  at  St.  Mary's, 
Fathers  A^thonse  Flamnuuit  (1866-64)  and  RnneiB 
Paulinus  Diases  (1857-1907),  deserve  mention  here  aa 
saintly  men  who  dceplv  influenced  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
the  first  .\rchbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  American  Church.  A  half-century  of 
teaching  at  St.  Mar>''s  made  Father  Dissez  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  venerated  priests  of  America. 

St.  Mar\'s  prospered  and  grew  under  the  f(jurth 
superior.  Father  Jo.seph  Paul  Dubreul  (18t>0  7Si,  mid 
still  more  under  his  succes,sor,  Father  AIphon.M'  Mag- 
nicn  (1878-1902),  who  saw  an  enrolment  of  over  three 
hundred  students.  Father  Dubreul  built  the  central 
portion  of  the  present  seminary  in  1878:  the  building 
was  completed  oy  Father  Magnicn.  All  that  remains 
from  the  old  ilays  is  (he  sisters  house,  in  which  Mother 
Scton  began  her  work  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  the 
seminaiy  diapd,  bulk  in  1806.  iriuch  looK  served  as  a 
IMriiiih  raureh  and  waa  legMded  in  those  diqrB  aa  a  sem 
of  architecture.  Both  Dubrnil  and  Magnien  were 
marke<l  types  of  the  true  ecdetdastic,  and  moulded  the 
character  of  hundreds  of  priests  now  living.  Prob- 
al)ly  no  priest  in  our  day  wius  better  known  or  belter 
loved  by  priests  than  the  good  and  genial  ".Alilx  " 
Magnien.  He  wa.s  the  close  friend  and  trusttsl  advuser 
of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  said  of  him  some  tinie  after 
his  death:  "  I  had  be<-n  so  much  accustomed  to  consult 
the  veni'r.ihle  AbW-  on  important  questions,  and  to 
lean  upon  him  in  every  emergency,  that  ...  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  lost  mv  right  arm .  He  was  indeed  dimidium 
animct  tnea:. "  The  present  sui)erior,  Father  Edward 
Randall  Dyer,  D.D.,  was  aptK>inted  in  Aug.,  1902, 
after  Father  Magnien's  health  nad  failed.  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  has  given  ova-  thirty  bishops  and  y^twn 
hundred  fwiesta  to  the  Chundi  of  America,  of  whom 
more  thim  fourteen  hundred  are  still  Bmng.  ,11ie 
largest  of  our  American  seminaries,  and  in  its 

scope,  it  draws  its  students  from  ever^'  quarter  of  the 
country-.  It  has  ulways  taken  a  leading  part  in  (he 
seminary  conference.-,  of  ihe  Catholi<'  F,ducational 
A.ssociat ion.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  and  of  many  n>>table  ecclesiastical  mtherin^. 
Its  archives  and  library  are  rich  ID  msterislB  of  9Ufy 
American  Church  Uistory. 
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St.  Mary'tCcXttge,  Baltimore. — ^The  impossibility  of 
Xctting  studoiit^  for  thf>  seinirmry  Icii  the  fiithers  to 
leach  Latin  to  a  few  boys  in  1793  94,  in  the  hnpp  of 
recrtiiting  vooatinns;  but  thin  was  di-  '  in  inued 
through  fear  of  injuring  the  Geor^?etown  Ai  ailcmy. 
Father  Dubourg  reHiKned  the  presidency  of  Cie<jrKi'- 
fown  in  1799  in  order  to  found  a  wUpgp  at  Havana. 
l'n-ii(  cc--sfiil  in  the  attempt,  hi-  roturnt^i  to  Baltiniorp 
in  Au^  1709,  with  three  young  Spaniards;  these,  with 
a  feRMrrench  bovs,  he  lodge<l  and  instructed  at  the 
aetninafy.  In  the  following  year  a  building  was 
erected  for  them  alongside  the  seminary,  ami  the  in- 
stitution was  woied  Bt.  Mary's  Colle^.  In  defer- 
ence to  the  wiahesof  (he  biAop,  no  American  boys  were 
admitted,  but  many  students  came  from  Ouba,  Sao 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  FottO  Rioo.  beridcs  fVcneh 
boys  from  the  United  States.  In  1803  the  doora  were 
opened  to  American  students,  without  distinction  of 
t  ri'cd :  ami  in  1 S05  1  he  college  was  rai<«ed  to  the  rank  of 
a  nni\('r>ity  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  stii- 
dfntrt  niiinborofi  thrn,  or  in  the  followitiK  yt'ar,  1(K5, 
which  was  fonsiiiere<i  a  reiiiarliable  «uccfs8;  for  the 
hi-^tury  of  all  hiKhcr  tMiiication  in  Maryland  nji  to  that 
time  had  bofn,  almost  without  cxreption,  a  record  of 
failures.  It  drew  students  from  the  whole  country, 
but  chiefly  from  Marylauii  and  the  uei^bouring 
States,  north  and  south.  Many  were  non-Catholics. 
Sonje  continued  to  come  from  the  West  Indies  and 
from  Central  America.  The  college  had  vicissitudes, 
chiefly  financial,  but  it  maintained  a  high  staadaia 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  for  it  was  coodueted 
by  able  men  who  braalght  the  culture  of  Rtaneo  to  a 
country  where  education  was  still  in  a  very  erwfe  con- 
dition. Its  student  roll  rose  at  times  to  two  hundred 
or  over.  Among  its  eleven  presitlents  arc  numbered 
Archfji.'^hojKs  Dubourg  and  Ivcleston,  and  Hishups 
David,  Brute,  and  Cbancc;  imd  the  aames  of  many 
bishops  and  notable  priests  and  citiscna  are  foond 
on  the  list  of  it.s  profetuors  and  students. 

Despite  it.s  half-century  of  Uf*efu]  and  distinguished 
work.  It  did  not  adequately  fulfil  the  main  purpose  of 
its  foundation;  a  college,  frequented  by  sons  of  rich 
parents,  and  containing  many  non-Catholics,  was 
round  unfavourable  to  the  fostering,  and  even  to  the 
preservation,  of  priestly  vocations.  AcotHidini^  it 
was  resolveu  in  1848,  on  the  occai^ioa  of  the  official 
visit  of  Father  FaiUon  from  Paris»  to  suppress  St. 
Mai7*B  College  and  start  an  eodesisstieal  college.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  St.  Charles'  College  was 
opened  (see  below) ;  and  in  1852  St.  Mary's  College  by 
order  of  the  superior-ffenerid,  Father  do  Courson,  was 
cloeied  at  the  height  of  its  prosperuy.  By  an  under- 
standing with  the  Jesuits,  Loyola  OoUege  supplied  its 
place. 

yfouni  'S'/.  .^fnn/a,  lunrnit.-ihurg. — The  nec<'s.sity  of 
a  strictly  clerical  school  had  forced  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  Father  Nagot  in  the  first  years  of  St.  Mary's 
Collecc     I n  1 S06  this  saintly  old  man  of  over  seventy 

Sithereii  about  a  dozen  boys  around  him  at  Pigeon 
iii,  A4ams  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  Cathohc  re- 
gion that  had  hmiB  besn  ministered  to  by  the  Jesuits. 
After  two  years  of  instruction,  the^-  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  iJubois  (q.  v.),  past(»-  of 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  who  himself  was  already  in- 
structing a  tew  boys.  In  1808  Father  Dubois,  who 
had  befomc  a  Sidpician,  acmiired  land  and  built 
Mount  St.  Mary'M  (?ollege,  in  tne  name  of  the  Sueu  ty 
of  St  .-Sulpice.  He  did  Heroic  work,  single-handed,  as 
teacher  and  a-s  i>!i.st<)r.  In  1S12  he  was  joined  by 
Father  Brute.  Tocether  they  wen-  the  main  factors 
in  creating  a  flouri-.hmg  college  where  the  .spirit  of 
Catholic  piety  reijoied  and  was  very  fruitful  in  voca- 
tions. Mount  St.  Mark's,  founded  to  supply  voca- 
tions to  St.  Maiy's  Semmary,  became  a  rival  bv  force 
of  eueunastanees,  for  it  ooold  obtain  teachers  only  by 
retalaiaB  the  grflduates  «f  the  coll»e  who  taught  thie 
youngier  bojn  at  the  asme  tune  tney  punnMa  tiieir 
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clerical  studies.   It  also  became  a  rival  of  St.  Mary's 

College  when  it  began  to  admit  boys  who  did  not  as- 
pire to  the  priesthood,  and  even  non-Catholics.  For 
these,  and  also  for  financial  rea.son.s,  the  iSociety  of  St.- 
Sulpice  in  lS2t)  made  an  amicable  wparation  frotn 
Mount  St.  ^iary'.-',  which  has  continued  the  noble 
spirit  of  Bnit6  and  Duboi.s  and  don©  invaluable  ser- 
vices to  the  Church  of  .Vmerica. 

iil.  Charien'  College,  EUicott  City. — Persisting  in 
the  effort  to  establish  a  purely  clerical  collego,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  their  vocation  and  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  the  Sulpicians,  in  1831,  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  St.  Charles'  College,  near  EUicott  City,  Maryland. 
The  ground,  together  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  had 
been  dooatsd  by  Gharlss  Camil  of  Carrollton,  who 
survived  to  witMBS  tba  oometstone  laying.  Lack  <A 
funds  long  deliQred  the  completion  of  the  collie.  It 
was  opened  in  1848  with  four  students  by  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Jenkins,  who  became  its  first  president.  In  ten 
or  twelve  years  the  .students  numbered  over  a  hun- 
dred. Here,  at  ki.';t,  waa  a  btrictlv  clerical  college, 
lirmiy  estalilished,  >;iviti((  a  solid  cla.v^ical  (Mhication 
and  maintaiiiii\K  the  purest  tradition.-^  of  clerical  dis- 
cipline and  spirit.  St.  Charles'  became  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  no  section  of  which  h;us  not 
been  well  reprttsenitx!  among  its  student  body.  The 
enrolment  for  years  has  been  about  two  hundred.  It 
has  trained  over  fourteen  hundred  priests  for  the 
American  Church  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  r  lerical 
coUsges  now  becoming  numerous  and  most  helpful, 
father  Jenkins  lemainod  president  till  1869,  though 
he  had  been  temporarily  replaced  by  the  Revs.  U. 
Raymond  (184»-51)  and  8.  Pert*,  D.D.  (1861^). 
His  successors  have  been  Father  Fert45  (1869-76), 
Uevs.  P.  P.  D<ni.s  OS70-86),  F.  M.  L.  Dumont 
(18<%  !»4,i,  Charles  B.  Rex  (1894  97),  Charles  B. 
SchranU  U?^97-^-HMi),  and  F.  X.  McKenny.  To  (he 
older  generations  of  stmlents  the  best  rememliereii  of 
♦be  professors  is  Father  J.  B.  Menu,  who  for  forty 
years  (1849-88)  "hammered  Latin  ami  C.re<'k  into 
the  most  stubborn  heads".  The  best  known  to  the 
outside  world  a  Father  John  B.  Tabb,  a  true  poet, 
whose  exquisite  lyrics  have  won  him  a  secure  place 
in  English  literature.  The  spacious  building,  with  its 
beautiful  dunel,  its  libraries,  and  valuule  docu- 
ments, was  destaoyed  by  fire  on  16  March,  1911. 
ClnnsBs  were  resumed  in  a  few  weeks  in  temponiy 
quarters  at  Cloud  Gap,  near  Baltimore.  On  that 
spot  the  fathers  have  now  begun  (1912)  the  COO* 
struction  of  a  new  and  greater  St.  Charles. 

Si.  John's  Seminary,  Bright  on,  wa.--  openp'!  in  I  SS4 
aiid  entrusted  by  the  Most  Kcv.  .John  J.  \'nlli^nia, 
Archbishfip  of  B<Mton,  to  the  care  of  the  Sulpicians, 
wh(>se  pupil  he  had  been  at  Montreal  and  I'uris.  Its 
presidents  h.i  ln-.-n  the  \'ery  Revs.  John  Hogan 
(1S84-89,  lsai~ltK)i),  Charles  B.  Rex  (1889-94), 
Daniel  E.  Maher  (1901-06),  and  Francis  P.  Havey 
(1906-11).  In  June,  1911,  at  the  request  of  the  Most 
Rev.  William  H.  O'Conncll,  Archbishop  of  Boston, 
the  Sulpicians  witb^w  from  the  seminary. 

St.  Jote-ph't  Seminary^  Yonkers.  —  Archbishop 
Hughes,  wno  hod  been  their  pupil  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  had  desired  the  Sulpicians,  in  1862,  to  assums 
charge  of  the  seminary  about  to  be  opened  at  Troy, 
New  York.  This  wish  was  carried  out  only  in  1896, 
under  Archbishop  C^irripati,  when  St.  .Joseph's  Sem- 
inary Wtis  transferred  to  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  New 
York.  The  first  rector  was  (he  Very  Rev.  E.  R. 
Dyer,  1896-1902.  CaHed  to  the  presidency  of  St. 
Nfary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  he  w;u(  siH'ceisle<l  by  the 
Very  Rev.  James  F.  Driseoll.  In  January,  19(X}. 
Father  Drisooll  and  four  of  his  associates  withdrew 
from  the  Society  of  St-Sulpice,  and  were  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Farley  into  his  diocese,  eontinuing  theu* 
work  in  tne  seminaiy,  which  thus  pasMxl  from  the 
charge  of  the  Sulpioians. 

51.  Pfl<riflfe's  Smmam*  Menb  Fte^k.— The  Sul- 
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picians,  whose  houses  ha<l  hitht'rto  been  located  in  the 
Atlantic  stjites,  Hcct'pt^-d  a  call  to  the  F:\t  West  in 
Is'JS.  Most  nf  till-  >tu(lent8  for  thr-  San  Francisco 
archdiocese  had  for  many  years  been  sent  to  St. 
Marj's  Seminary,  Baltimore.  A  lorin-cherished  de- 
lire  of  Archbishop  Uiordan  wjus  rejili««>d  when  St. 
Flktlidc's  Seminary  was  opened  20  S4<pt.,  1898,  under 
the  Wre  of  (be  Sulpicians.  The  institution  was  to 
eomprin  a  iweparatory  seminary  or  culleKe  and  a 
■enmiaiy  imper,  of  phiktaophy  and  tbeoncy.  It 
began  with  only  three  cinoooo  of  the  ooUege  depart- 
ment, the  fluoQMdiiig  daam  in  the  wdkiB  and  leoi- 
inary  being  adihd  aooonfioK  aa  the  studenta  were  pre- 
pared. Very  Rev.  A.  J.  B.  Vuibert  was  thefirst  pre«i- 
dent  of  the  college  tlepartment.and  had  under  him, 
at  the  beginning,  ,<evcn  profcs.s(irs,  four  of  whom  were 
Suljiicians,  and  twenty-eight  (students.  He  wa.s  .siic- 
ctvdi-d  it!  by  Ucv.  John  .1    Donui,  S  S.  The 

theological  <lcpartinent  wits  <ipiiii-(l  m  l'.>04.  wlien 
Venr'  Rev.  Henry  A.  Ayr]iih:ii'.  .S,S.,  1),!),,  IxTuine 
prenident  of  the  .seminary.  The  magnificent  structure 
was  greatly  diunaged  in  the  earthquake  of  liX)6,  but 
ynm  man  re»*tored,  thanks  to  the  characteristic  energy 
of  ArchbLshop  Riordan.  There  are  at  present  o\'er 
one  hundred  studenta  in  this  Bourishing  and  hopeful 
young  seminary. 

CaAoUo  I/nAwnibk— Leo  XUI,  in  srantniK  a 
oonetitutioB  to  the  tSiittiolie  Uulveraity  of  Amertoa, 
laid  upon  the  Sulpicians  the  duty  of  canng  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  spiritual  direction  of  the  eccleKiastical  stu- 
dfiifs  and  of  !w,si.sting  them  in  the  choice  and  pursuit 
of  their  sluilics.  Divinity  College  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, ISSU,  undt  r  \'ery  Hev.  John  H.  Hogan,  who  re- 
mained prcsidcul  till  1HU4.  His  succe^isors  have  been 
Verv  Revs.  F.  M.  L.  Dumont  (1804-1911),  and  John 
F.  Penlon. 

St.  Ait«tin's  College. — The  ivspiranfa  to  the  Society 
of  St-SuJpice  Dursue  their  studies  in  the  8eminar>', 
undistinguisbea  from  the  other  students;  until  re- 
cently, the  American  aspirants  geMnlly  were  sent  to 
Rome  or  1'au-i.s  for  i>o(it -graduate  atudies  after  ordina- 
tion and  to  the  Solitude  at  Isfir,  near  Paris,  for  their 
novitiate.  In  Oct.,  1901,  the  American  acholaeticate 
nt  iba  Solpieians,  known  aa  St.  Austin's  Colle^,  waa 
opeiMM]  near  the  Oatholie  Universitv,  Washington. 
The  students,  who  ire  received  ordv  after  having  com- 
pleted their  seminary  studies,  follow  courses  at  the 
university  in  philosophy,  theologj-,  .science,  or  letters, 
to  prepare  thernselves  for  work  in  college  or  seminary. 
It  h;is  been  prc.-idcd  over  by  XCrv  Revs.  Jame.'~  F. 
Dnscoli  (liK)l-()-J  ',  Daniel  V'.  DiilTv  (1902^1),  John 
F.  Fenlon  (1904-11  i,  and  Francis  p.  Hnvcy.  In  lUll 
the  first  American  novitiate  of  the  Sulpicians,  known 
as  the  Sohtudc,  was  begun  in  thiB  houBB  under  Ikther 
Havey  as  director. 

The  government  of  the  Bnlpidan  houses  in  the 
United  States  was,  until  recent  yeen,  dependent  di- 
reetly  upon  the  superior-general  in  raris.  In  1903 
the  ftendent  of  St.  Mac/e  Seminary,  Father  Dyer, 
waiappointed  vicar«eneralof  theSttperior  of  8t-So^ 

Eice,  an  office  resembling  that  of  provincial  in  a  >^ 
gious  order.  He  governs  onlinary  Sulpician  affrin 
in  the  Unite<]  Stiitrs  with  the  .advice  and  a.s.^ist.'incc  of 
bis  council.  In  tin-  early  <lays  of  the  American  hier- 
archy several  Sulpicians  were  among  its  members: 
Mar^chal  (1S17-2S!,  and  Kcclcston  (IS-'H-ol),  Arch- 
bishops of  Baltimore;  Flaget,  first  Bishop  of  Bardti- 
town  (ISIO-.tO),  with  David  (1S19-41I,  and  Chabrat 
(1834-47),  as  «)adjutorti;  Dubourg,  Bishop  of  New 
Orkans  (1815-26),  died  .\rehbishop  of  B«iancon  in 
1888;  Dubois  of  New  York  (182ft-42);  Brut^,  first 
BIdlop  of  Vinccnnes  (lK.'i4-:i9),  who,  with  Flaget  and 
Davio,  is  well  remembered  for  great  sanctity  of  life; 
Ghanee,  fint  Bishop  of  Natcbes  (1841-52);  V4rot, 
Bishop  of  Savannah  (1859-70);  afterwaids  first 
Bishop  of  St.  Augustine  (187&-76),  of  which  he  bad 
been  vicar  Apostolic  in  1858;  and  O'FarreU,  Bishopof 
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Trenlon  (1S81-94).  More  than  twenty  .\iiierica.n 
arclibisliops,  p;ust  and  pre-sent,  ;ind  more  tliari  sixty 
bishn|)>  h:ivv  rc<'eiyed  their  clenr;il  fi itiii;it loti,  a(  le;i--^( 
in  part,  in  Suijiician  houses  at  home  or  abroad.  All 
the  n-ctors  of  the  Catholic  University  have  l)een  their 

EupiLs.  Father  David,  sent  by  Father  Emerv  with 
bishop  Flaget  to  establi:;h  a  seminanr*,  founded  St. 
Thomas's  Setainar>'  at  Bardstown,  and  taught  its  stu- 
dents almost  single-handed  for  many  years.  The  dio- 
cese bad  only  three  priests  when  be  arrived  in  ISIO; 
lie  trained  up  forty-seven,  moetly  natives,  of  whom 
the  most  ilhistrioua  is  Martin  J.  SiMlding.  To  this 
Itttle-known  ssmlnaiy  ia  attrflmted  tlie  greatest  part 
in  the  nresorvation  and  spread  of  Chtholkism  in 
Kentucky. 

Six  semimu-ics  in  all,  Baltimore,  Bardstown,  Brigh- 
ton, Einmit.shurg,  Dunwo<>die,  and  Menlo  Park,  were 
foundc<i  or  din  cti-d  liy  Sulj>ieians,  and  their  traditions 
and  spirit  have  been  earned  into  ntany  new  in.stitu- 
tioiis  liy  their  alumni.    Largely  through  their  cfTorta, 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  et-tabli.shed  in  thia 
country  and  for  a  long  time  developetl.    The  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  Emmitsnurg  were  C8tAbli.she<l  bv  their 
direction  and  co-operation,  and  united,  through 
Father  Deluol,  to  the  foundation  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  at  Paris.    Father  Joubert  founded  the  ook>ured 
aistcciiood  of  the  Obbtes  at  Baltimore,  and  Father 
David  the  fliHete  of  Nassreth,  in  Kentoeky.  Bieliop 
Dubourg  introduced  the  Vincentians  into  the  United 
States,  also  the  Rehgious  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He 
was  the  founder  of  .">t .  I.ouia  Ijitin  Academy  which 
dc\'elopeii,  under  the  Jesuits,  into  the  St.  ]x>uis  Uni- 
versity.   On  Flaget's  invitution  the  Good  Shepherd 
Sisters  came  to  this  eountr>'.    In  the  early  <lays  the 
Sulpicians  mini  ti nd  to  the  coloured  Catholicn  of 
Baltimore,  and  since  the  foundation  of  St.  Josf'jih's 
Seminary  for  work  among  the  n^troes,  its  students 
have  maih-  their  seminary  studies  at  St.  Alary 's.  The 
secret  arial  woik  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  Commission 
has  always  been  earned  on  in  connexion  with  St. 
Mar>-'8  Seminary.   The  fathers  of  the  scminan,-  have 
acted  as  secretaries  or  theologians  in  the  nnuxU  and 
in  the  provincial  and  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore. 
The  htenry  pioductions  of  the  Sulpicians  have,  al- 
most without  exception,  grown  directly  out  of  their 
work  as  i^lucators;  they  have  written  book-s  on  l..atin 
grammar,  hustorj-,  ancient  and  modern,  English  liter- 
ature, liturgj',  rubrics,  doginatir  and  moral  thwlogj-. 
Holy  Soriptun\  devotion,  eic    They  h.ive  translate<l 
many  standara  French  work.s  into  lLii>;li>h,  and  Eng- 
lish into  French.    Their   best-known   writers  arc 
Father  llogan,  who.se  "Clerical  Studies"  is  the  classic 
of  itji  subject,  aiid  1- at  her  Adolphe  Tanquerey,  whoee 
text-boeks  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology  are  used 
in  niimerous  seminaries  throughout  the  worhl. 

SlICA.  Ihttnry  ,)/  ihr  (  alhoUr  (  hurcl.  in  tlir  I't.itr'i  Slnlrt  (NcW 
York,  l^HS;;  O'ttoRiiAN,  .1  Uittory  of  thf  Homan  i  'athulu  Vhurck 
in  Iht  LnUfd  States  (New  York,  1805);  St.  Mary  *  SrmtMry 
(MrmohiU  Volume  of  the  OM»tenftr>',  Btaltimorf,  1891);  Cala- 
loffues  of  St.  Mtiry's  Stmtnary,  ySt.  Jofrph'g  Srntinarjj  of  S'nr  Yurk^ 
8t.  Pairick'f  .'^rminart/  f/ .Kan  Frnnci»ro.  unci  t  htirUn'*  Caltfgt. 
Hitloryaf  KduaiUun  in  .Marulami.  pubIi<ihod  bv  the  L  niled  HLaUss 
Buwmi  af  E«luc*tioo  (Wuhinston,  II4U4),  vii,  ix:  Tht  CalKoUt 
CkmnH  1m  tk*  Vnited  Slat**.  I,  publUhrd  by  the  Catholic  EditiBf 
CvniNHnr  (NVw  York,  ItKlS):  liutlritn  Inmrttnel  dm  aneitnt 
OiuiitBt.  .Su/;ri.v.  containiuK  a  nftivx  <if  ani<-|pii  by  AvDRi  OB 

tbe  Sulpieiftiu'  histor}-  in  the  United  States  tl'aris.  lUOb  )j 

McSweKNBY.  Thr  Siory  of  ih»  JfoKMlaw,  I  (Measi  Bt.  Maiy't, 
RmmitKburi!.  1911),  i-zii:  SpAUNKO.  lifi^BUkup  Flaott  (Loui^ 
villc,  l.S.'jJ);  Howi.KTT,  .Sf.  Thomnii,  .Sfminarv,  nrtir  Banirtoirn 
(Si.  1jiiiI'<.  ilHXi);  .Shea,  UhI'Tu  «<  H'oriirtown  f'ollri/f  (Wa^hiIl■- 
ton,  1911);  MoHXAe,  Lrs  vrttrrt  fmncno  rmieri<  (l»ari»,  ■!>^>6); 
FlIWVTI,  AitUWTOpWS  CwAUita  .imerteana  (.N(  W  York.  1972); 

C<riMfe  MyamMwlJM«Klf\^'ai>hiii|itoD.  luiii.  ^47-48. 

John  Fbancis  Fenu>n. 

Bttlpielus  SoTVUi,  an  ecelesiastieal  writer,  b. 
of  nobit  parents  in  Ac]uitame  c.  360;  d.  ahont  ^0-06. 
The  seanty  infonnation  which  we  possess  ooncerainjg 
his  life  is  derived  mainly  from  the  writings  of  hia 
friend  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  Oennadiue.  He  enjoyed 
excellent  educational  advaatase>)  llndied  juridpru- 
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dfloce,  and  was  renowned  as  an  f  loqnent  lawyer.  Hw 
niMTUie  with  the  dHUKhter  of  a  wealthy  consular 
fainUy  wemed  to 8t>Al  hiH  earthly  ha{)|>ilieM.  His  wife, 
bonvvcr,  was  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death 
mai  sbortly  after  390  Sevenu  renounced  hb  briUiBni 
career  and  followed  hi»  Mead  FMiUnin  kilo  inoiisfltie 
retirement.  Through  this  sudden  diange  of  fife  be 
incurred  his  father's  displeasure,  but  was  encxjuraRtHl 
in  his  detcrminalion  by  his  mother-in-law.  He  be- 
caine  a  perw^nal  frion<l  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
St.  .Martin  and  lived  nrar  Eauzo,  at  Toulouse  and 
Luz  id  Si)Uthern  Krancr.  Ilin  itniiiiat  inn  to  tlu'priest- 
ho.xl  is  vouched  for  by  (ierina<lius,  hui  tio  (ictail.-i  of 
hi.^  prii-stly  activity  have  reachc<l  u-;  AcciirdinR  to 
the  same  Gennadiuii  he  was  caught  in  the  toils  of 
Pdagianism  towards  the  close  of  his  life  and,  upon 
disroverinK  his  error,  subjected  himself  to  lifelong 
siU-iu  r  in  expiation  of  his  impirudence  in  speech. 

The  foUowing  works  are  undoubtedly  genuine: 
(1)  '*The  Chromde":  (2)  "Life  of  St.  Martm":  (9) 
two  diahMEues,  formerly  divided  into  three;  (4)  thiiM 
letters.  ^The  Chronicle"  ("GhRmloorum  Libri  duo"' 
or  "Historia  sacra")  extend.s  from  the  creation 
of  the  worlil  to  A.  D.  400,  but  oniitn  the  historical 
events  ri-cf>rdt'd  in  the  Xew-Tcstament  writinpi.  It 
\v:i>  puhlishr«i  in  or  after  40.'}  and  has  been  pre- 
wrvcd  in  a  .•<iniile  eleventh-eentur\-  manu.scri|)t.  It 
is  a  source  <>f  imiriary  i/nin]rtanro  for  the  historj' 
of  Priscilli.ini-sin  and  CMiitiuiLS  inu.sitif'rable  inftirnia- 
tion  re8()ccting  the  Ariau  controversv.  More oopular 
during  the  .Middle  Ages  was  his  "  Life  of  St.  Martin 
as  were  also  the  dialogues  and  letters  which  relate  to 
the  same  subjeet.  The  biography  was  written  during 
the  lifetime  <h  the  saint,  but  was  published  only  after 
his  death.  like  the  dialogues,  it  abounds  in  miracu- 
lous events.  Sonde  the  aoovMnentkmed  three 
letters,  seven  others  have  been  attrdwted  to  Severus. 
These  are  rejected  as  spurious  by  some  eritfaa,  whilst 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  is  admitted,  rightly 
it  would  seem,  bv  others.  The  "World  Chronicle 
of  the  so-called  ."^uljiicius  Sevcni.s  ha.s  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  tliis  hiographv;  it  was  written  in 
Spain  in  the  sixth  century.  .Sulpicius  S<ncnw  has 
been  rightly  style<i  the  Christian  Sallust ;  hin  diction, 
notably  in  the  "Chronicle",  in  elegant  and  reminds 
tbe  reader  of  the  classical  age. 

His  works  nr*  1<i  Iv  fnunil  in  /*.  L.,  XX,  (15- '248:  latrr  p<lition 
by  Hmm  ill  ''..,-/>m  .'rnpl.  rrrl.  Int.,  I  (Vii'nna,  IMMi);  Hr.HSAY«, 
Ubtr  di*  ChroMik  dtt  HtUpieiu*  Srtmu  (licrlin.  IStil);  bAiiOBN- 
mmwm,  tr.  8a*wur.  AiIwIbw  (Bi.  LdsIs.  IWS).  Rennctt 
la  Dkt.  Ckritt.  Bia§^  a.  v.  Smnu  (lA.    N.  A.  WBBBH. 

8ii]plfeliiSa~~Two  bishops  of  Bourges  bore  tlus 

name.  (1)  The  first,  St.  Sulpitius  the  Severe,  wnwdr 
identified  with  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  historian  of  St. 
Martin,  was  raise*!  to  tlic  sn'  in  .")S1.  11c  was,  says 
8t.  Clregory  of  Tour^,  a  man  of  IukIi  liirth,  one 
of  the  fir>t  senators  of  (  laul,  of  grcal  oratorical  talent, 
and  exjxTt  ill  the  art  of  jKM'tical  rliytliniH.  Tlii^ 
S<'e  of  Bournes  having  he<>i)me  vacant  with  tlic  death 
of  Uemigiu.-i,  several  candidates  olTcrcil  I"  l"^i"g 
Ciontran  to  secure  the  assistance  of  his  favour.  Hut 
the  latter  rejected  all  these  sinioniacal  gif  t.s  to  favour 
the  election  cl  Sulpitius.  He  was  elected,  given  Holy 
orders,  and  consecrated  bidK>p.  Shortly  afterwanls 
be  held  a  council  in  Auveigne,  to  adjust  the  dispute 
whidi  liad  arisen  between  two  of  his  sufftaoans,  In- 
noeenUuB,  Bishop  of  Rodei,  and  Ursiflittus,  Bishop  of 
Gnhors,  with  regard  to  pnnshee  for  which  they  con- 
tended. Hm  council  decided  that  the  Bishop  of 
Cahors  should  retain  the  contestcil  p:iri.'<h(>s,  wliich  the 
Bishop  of  Rodfn  hiwi  not  proved  tliat  he  or  his  pn^i- 
eci-s.sors  had  lon>{  j>o.s.s<'s.sfsl.  Sulpitius  a'v'iisted  at  a 
Council  of  Mfu-oii  in  nHri;  hedicil  in  ."ifM.  his  fea.st  being 
in.-*4'rted  in  the  Roinaii  Martyrology  on  29  January. 

(2 1  ,'~^ulpilius  the  I'lous  (or  the  I)<^bonnaire),  b. 
at  Vatan  (Diocese  of  Bourpesi,  of  noble  parents, 

before  the  end  of  tlie  sixth  century,  devoted  himself 


from  his  youth  to  good  works  and  the  .'<tudyof  H0I7 
Scripture,  .\ustrcgisilus,  Bishop  of  Bourges,  or- 
dained him  cleric  of  his  church,  then  deacon,  and 
finall;i|r  made  him  director  of  his  episooiMl  school, 
dotaue  II.  King  of  the  Franks,  who  had  heard  his 
merits  spoken  of,  summoned  him  and  made  him 
chaplain  of  his  armies.  But  at  the  death  of  Bi.shop 
.\ustre|iisilus  (c.  024)  ho  was  rccalle<l  to  Bourges  to 
take  lii.H  place.  Sulpitius  thencefurth  lalwurecl  with 
much  mil  and  success  to  n^-establish  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  for  the  reli<'f  of  (he  poor  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  ,Ie\vs.  In  ti'jti  ]ie  .t.-^sisted  at  the  ("ouui  il 
of  Clichy  and  held  .several  others  with  the  l>ishop» 
of  his  pnjviiice,  hut  nothing  of  them  remains.  He 
intervened  with  King  DagoTCrt  in  behalf  of  his  flock, 
of  whom  a  too  heavy  tax  was  exacted.    At  the  re- 

2uest  of  the  same  king  he  oonaeCTated  to  the  Sec  of 
^ahors  his  treasurer  St.  Didier«  irilO  was  his  personal 
fifieod,  and  there  are  eRtant  tiiree  letteta  whicb  he  ad- 
dr— sd  to  hun.  Towards  the  end  of  hki  life  SulfMtins 
took  a  coadjutor,  Vulfolnde,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery which  he  had  founded  near  Bourges.  There  ho 
die<l  17  Jan.,  tVll),  which  day  several  MSS.  of  the 
Hieroiiymiau  Martynilogy  indicate  a.s  his  fca.st. 
In  his  honour  the  church  hearing  his  name  was  built 
in  Paris,  from  which  the  .Society  of  .St.  Sulpice  de- 
rives its  own. 

(1)  Grnfoni  Turonrrmi*  Opera:   Hiid.  Fmnc,  ed.  AbnDT  aND 

I.  VI  - 


Khisch.  VI.  39:  Aeta  SS.,  Jan.,  Ill,  582; 
(Pari«,  l«73).  11,  xiv-Kvi. 

(2)  KKiik  H.  Mon.  Grrm.  }ti»i  :  St-ripl.  rrrum  mtrot.  (Han- 
OVrr,  1902 1.  IV;  Artn  SS.,  II.  "iL":<;  t  ^inlo^ui  mltrum  Kni/ni- 
grapkuorum  bibiiothtca  Urujrilcntu  (UruaacU,  18S0),  II.  76: 
Mamuom,  Ada  fi&  OAB.  (Fiuia,  1M»).  II.  Ifl*;  Ob«m  CiW*- 

Nm  (Paik,  mm,  n,  nt.  Amonn  DaoaBT. 

Sumatra,  PRSfscTURB  AponouooF,  erected  by  a 
Decree  of  30  Jun^  1911,  and  entrusted  to  the  Dutch 
CSapudiins.   Prevtoasly  it  fonned  part  of  the  Vraari- 

ate  Apostolic  of  Batavia  (q.  v.),  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  .Jesuits  of  Holland.  The  new  prefit-ture 
comprises  Sumatra  imd  the  .surrounding  islands,  in- 
cluding Bangka  (an-a,  4SS,S  sq.  miles;  population, 
7S.0OO).  The  Island  of  Sumatra,  referred  to  as 
Jabadin  by  Ptolemy,  and  visited  hy  Miuco  Polo  in 
1292,  was  di>in\rre.i  )>>■  tlie  I'ortngucse  navigator 
.Si(}ueira  in  l.'jOS,  and  tM  (  upie<l  bv  the  Dutch  in  i.5f>9. 
It  extends  from  9')'  16'  to  106°  3'  E.  long.,  and  from 
,5°  40'  N.  to  rt"  S.  hit.,  and  has  an  urea  of  about 
181,000  square  miles.  The  natives,  of  Malayan  raoe, 
number  about  5,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  little  known 
inland  tribes.  They  are  indolent  an<l  cruel;  their 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  fetishism  and  Mahomniedan- 
ism.  At  the  bcufamini  of  1911  the  Jesuits  had  four 
chief  mission  centres  m  Sumatra, — at  Medan,  Pbp 
dang,  Koata  Radja,  and  Tandjeong-Sakti, — and  six- 
teen minor  stations.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Til- 
burg  I  Holland)  were  I'j^tnblished  at  PadiUig.  There 
were  two  mi.-<^ion  schools,  and 4000 Gatholics o( wliom 
32(M)  were  Europeans. 

J/iMMMM*  CttluStm  (Rom.  1007),  MS-6:  Km*  Almanck 
(AmiiUffdam.  lOIZ);  Bomvbstaii.  Bmka  «*  tiine  tmeonen 
(Analcniam,  ISBS);  Yibsmak.  Dmn  doer  Smmatra  {UaaiUm, 

IMS).  A.  A.  MacBrumn. 

SviminsB  (SrMMUi.«),  compendiums  of  theology, 
philfwophy,  an<l  canon  law  which  were  used  both  aa 
textb<M)ks  in  the  schools  and  as  books  of  reference 
during  the  Middle  Agn.  Some  historians  of  theology 
eite  Origen's  wtfi  WxAc  aa  the  first  summary  of 
Catholic  theolog}'.  Others  oonsider  that  the  first 
in  point  of  time  is  "  De  Trinitate"  by  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers.  Quite  recently  the  distinction  has  been  ao» 
corded  to  Radulfus  .\rdens,  an  eleventh-century  theo- 
lo^iun  and  [ireacher,  ti  native  of  Beaulieu.  author 
of  a  eom|irehensive  ".S|>eculum  Universale'',  still 
in  M.S.  In  this  wi<le  sense  of  the  word,  however,  the 
encyclo{>edic  treatises  of  St.  Isidon-,  Rahanus, 
Maurus  etc.,  cntitltHl  "De  Ktymologiis"  or  "  De 
Univ4«»"  might  also  be  considered  to  be  summariea 
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of  theology  aod  philowpby.  In  the  Btiietar  mow  of 
the  wonl|  "Suinma"  it  apiiUed  to  tlie  moie  technioal 
mntenutie  oompeodiums  which  bepa  to  appear  in 

the  twelfth  oentur>'-  An  alternative  title  is  "Sen- 
tences" {Libri  Sententiarum),  the  diminutive,  "Sum- 
muli  ",  Ikmiik  of  later  origin.  What  is  peculiar  to 
these  •  summiats  "  or  "sententiaries",  a»  the  authors 
of  these  works  are  callwl,  is  the  jwioption  of  the 
method  first  miggpstod  by  (lerbrrt  in  liis  "Dc  liation- 
ali  et  RAtione  I'ti",  iind  used  by  Abelard  in  his  "Sic 
et  Non".  Tliis  consisted  in  an  exposition  of  con- 
tradictor>'  views,  the  affirmative  ana  negative;  and 
progress  towards  the  finaJ  form  of  the  thirteenth- 
century  "Summffi"  is  marked  by  the  greater  care 
which  was  taken,  as  time  went  on,  to  explain  in  a 
mtaoatic  manner  the  apparent  contradiction  among 
toe  eonfliotins  opiniomi  pwcnted.  Beaadea  this 
metliod  of  exporitMni,  the  tirolfthnMotury  ninmuate 
adopted  dialectic  definitely  as  a  means  of  elucidating, 
not  only  philosophical,  but  also  theological  truth. 
Finiilly  the  summi.st.s  iidoptetl  more  or  less  unaiii- 
muu:>ly  a  fi.xeil  divuiiou  of  the  field  of  tlieolony  and 
philosophy,  and  adhered  more  or  Icsf;  closily  to  a 
definite  order  of  topics.  Here,  of  course,  there  ■wiis 
room  for  individual  preferencen  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
rangement and  sequence  of  probiems.  as  we  see  when 
wc  compare  with  one  another  the  ^'Sumnue'*  even 
of  the  latest  period  of  Scholasticism. 

The  first  great  summist  was  Peter  Lombard  (died 
1160),  author  of  the  "Books  of  Sentences"  and  sur- 
named  "Master  of  Sentences".  The  order  of  topics 
in  the  "Books  of  Seatcooee"  is M follows:  in  the  first 
place,  the  topics  are  dilrided  into  m  and  gigna,  or 
things  and  eigne.  "Things"  are  aubdividcd  into  I. 
The  object  of  our  happiness,  God — ^to  this  topic  Peter 
devotes  the  first  V)(x)k;  II.  Mean.s  of  attaininn  this 
object,  viz.,  creature.s — the  topic  treated  in  the  second 
book;  III.  \  irtiiej<.  men,  ana  angels,  that  is,  special 
meanfi  of  happiacsw  and  Hubjerts  of  happinciw — the 
topic  of  the  third  book.  The  fouri  h  1m  m  k  is  devoted 
to  signs,  namdy,  the  (yicrauieiit^.  How  far  Peter 
Lombard  was  iiifluenwi  by  earlier  sunmii.stH,  surh  !ia 
Robert  Fhillcn,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  author  of 
the  "Summa  Sententianmi "  which  was  immediately 
inspired  by  Abelard's  work,  historians  have  not  de- 
termined. It  is  pencmlly  admitted  that  the  Lom- 
bard was  not  entirely  original.  He  deserves  his  re- 
nown as  the  first  ^'at  sununist  chiefly  because,  in 

Site  of  the  oDnaition  which  hia  wocfc  met  duritis  hie 
etime,  iteinAieDee  grew  gr«^  mtime,  until  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  universally  adopted  as  a 
U'Xt.  Notwithstanding  all  that  hostile  critics  of 
Scholastic i.'^m  have  s.iid  abo\it  the  drones,*  and  unat- 
tractivcnetis  of  the  medie\al  ''Suinina'",  these  works 
have  many  merits  from  the  T>oiiit  of  view  of  pedagogy, 
and  a  philoBonhical  sciicKil  wliich  wupplemcnts,  as 
Scholasticism  <lid,  the  comiiendious  treatment  of  the 
"Sumniae"  with  the  looser  form  of  treatninit  of  the 
"QiucstioncsDisputata-"  and  the  '•  Ojniseuia  ",  unites 
in  its  method  of  wTiiing  the  advantages  which  modem 
philosophy  derives  from  the  combination  of  textbook 
and  doctor's  diM.><ortation.  For  a  description  of  the 
"Summa  Theologieu"  of  St.  Thomaa,  the  most  per- 
fect qpecimen  of  tbie  kind  of  literattuv,  ace  Thomas 
AQtnNAS,  Sadpt.  Tlie  term  "Summulic"  was  used, 
for  the  most  part,  to  de8igmttetheIo|peaI  oompendtuoia 
which  cHmc  to  be  adopted  as  texts  m  the  aenools  dur> 
ing  the  thirteenth  century.  The  beat  known  of  thc>«e 
is  the  "SummuliE  Lc^icales"  of  Peter  Hispanua,  after- 
wards Pope  John  XXI. 

D*  Wvup,  Hutom  of  Jitsdin^  PhUotapku.  tr.  Cowrwr  (New 
Yoffc,  1909)$  OiUBiiAiiM,  CMC*.  4tr         MModt  (Fraibuis. 

1909).  WiUJAM  Tintinat. 

Summer  Schools,  Cathi  IT. ir,  -  .XC'atliohe  sumuier 
school  is  an  assembly  of  Catholic  clerg)'  a"'!  laity 
held  during  the  sumnior  months  to  foster  intellcetual 
culture  in  hannony  with  Christian  faith  by  racaiw  of 


lecturee  and  veoial  eoumee  along  university  exteD> 
aionliiiea.  It  tint  took  form  in  tteChamplain  Sum- 
mer School  which  waa  founded  at  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, 1892.  and  loeute<i  permanently  in  1893  at 
Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.  The  C<:)lumbian  Summer  School 
was  f ■ '  iI'lishfHl  at  Madi.'ton,  ^Vi  con.*in,  1895,  and  is 
now  [(erinanently  localetl  at  .Milwaukt:^;  the  Winter 
srhool  of  New  Orleans  was  four  Kr;  :n  !S%,  and  the 
Maryland  Summer  School  in  UXX).  This  intere.'^t  inn 
feature  of  Catholic  intelle<'(ual  and  sorioloftieul  work 
in  the  United  States  is  the  natural  developmeot  and 
coalescence  of  various  tendencies  previously  exii^ting 
in  the  Church,  vis.,  reading  circles,  imiversity  exten- 
sion, summer  institutes. 

(a)  The  reading  circle  has  its  germ  in  the  Christian 
family.  St.  Philip  Neri  strongly  urged  the  advantage 
of  reeding  oirdae  for  people  in  the  world.  Aa  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Sorbonne,  Frederick  Oianam  organiaed  a 
circle  of  this  nature  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
ference of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  the  United  States 
the  reading  cirele  aj)neare<l  durinp  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  in  the  ynunR  mew's  lyceums  where 
courses  of  lerture.R  and  litf  niry  exercises  were  held. 
In  1864  Very  liev.  Isiiae  lle<  ker  founded  a  library  in 
eotuiexion  with  the  Sunday  -  sc1kk)1  of  St.  I'aid's 
Church,  New  York  Citv,  and  prescribed  that  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  a  book  should  form  part  of 
the  Sunday-school  rlaas.  Thus  each  class  became 
a  reading  cirele.  The  graduates  of  this  Sunday- 
school  formed  in  1886  a  reading  circle,  in  the  8|>ecial 
aenee  of  the  term,  called  The  Osanam;  its  members 
meet  weekly.  In  1885  the  Young  Ladies'  Sodatity 
of  YoungBtown,  Ohio,  established  a  reading  ebcle. 
In  Dec,  1888»  Mias  Julia  Peridna  of  Milwaukee 
strongly  advowited  throoi^  the  "Catholic  World" 
the  establishment  of  these  circles  in  every  parish. 
Warren  Moeher  took  up  the  work,  iind  in  ,\pril,  1889, 
organized  the  CathoHr  Kdurational  Union.  In  June, 
18^9,  the  PauUsts  founded  the  Columbian  Heading 
Union  with  Rev.  Thorn a.s  McMillan  as  president. 
These  unions  have  for  their  aim  the  propagation  and 
uniftcation  of  reading  circles.  'I'lie  movement  .spread, 
and  in  Jan.,  1891,  the  "Catholic  Heading  Circle 
Review"  was  established  by  Mr.  Mosher  as  the  organ 
of  reading  circles;  it  afterwards  became  the  organ 
of  the  summer  school.  The  Catholic  Ekliicationul 
Union,  the  Columbian  ReadingUnion,  and  the  "Read- 
ing Circle  Review"  were  strong  advocates  of  a  summer 
amaaMy.  Tbvu,  in  germ,  the  Cliff  Haven  Summer 
School  waa  an  anmialoonviention  of  the  menJbeia  of 
reading  circles, 

(b)  The  jiurpoae  of  university  extension  is  to  bring 
the  university  into  touch  with  the  people  and  make 
lis  influence  of  wider  scope.  This  is  attained  through 
a  body  of  organized  teachers  formed  from  Kraduat(  s 
of  the  university,  who  travel  through  the  count  ry  aiui 
gix'e  .series  of  h'ctures;  attendance  at  these  leetur<s 
with  examination  iiuiy  entitle  to  a  university  degree. 
Thus  the  unixcrsity  i.s  brouKht  to  people  wiio  other- 
wise could  not  iiav«?  acci^  to  it.  The  piirasc  itwlf 
became  current  through  discussion  on  university 
reform  in  England,  begun  in  1850,  and  resulting  in  the 
new  atatulcs  of  1880.  The  movement  spread  to 
America  and  became  a  part  of  American  university 
Ufe.  Thus  the  Cliff  Haven  Summer  School  recdved 
from  the  Regmts  of  the  Univoraity  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  9  Feb.,  1803,  a  charter  hy  yktue  of  which 
it  receivcfl  legal  existence  as  a  corporat  ion  under  l  he 
laws  of  the  .Stale  of  New  York,  and  was  claitsified 
within  the  system  of  public  instrucfion  devoted  to 
university  extension.  Under  uni\ersity  extension 
should  be  included  the  .Xs.'iociation  Catliolicjue  dc  la 
JeuneKjH'  Frmiraisi'  organized  in  ISSti,  the  .School  of 
.Srn-ial  .Srii'Uee  of  M  unctien-Cdadbach  founded  in 
iNiW  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Volksverein, 
and  the  In.sfitute  of  Snci.'d  ,Srienc>>  establiafacd  bjf 
Arcbbisbt^  Farley  at  New  York  in  1911. 
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(c)  The  idea  of  summer  institutes  Is  not  new  to 
Catholic  education.  It  haa  loDC  been  a  recognised 
feature  in  the  religious  eduoatioiiiu  bodies  of  the  Osth- 
olic  Chureh,  eaeh  tesching  connegation  holding  sum- 
UMT  iDstituics  of  its  own  nwoaibers.  In  more  recent 
vein  these  tesdMn' institutes  became  diocesan  in 
fonn,  e.  in  Rochester,  Los  Annies,  and  the  Areb- 
diocese  oi  Oreson.  In  1911  the  Catholic  Univenitjr 
at  Washington  opened  a  summer  institute  which  was 
att.'n<l>Hl  hy  2^4  traohors  from  2'.i  religious  bodies, 
r«'prt>^t-iit !tin  ."i*)  diocoses  and  :il  states  with  9  from 
Catiadu  and  1  from  EnKland.  The  mint-  year  the 
Df  Paul  University  of  Chicapo  ojwn<Hl  a  -suiunier 
institute  for  teachers  with  an  attendance  of  125. 

The  coalescence  of  tho.so  thn-<'  clcmentw  in  the  Cliff 
Haven  Summer  .Srh(x)l  haa  made  it  H  characteristic 
and  powerful  factor  of  intellect  ual  and  social  Amer- 
ienn  Cfelholle  life.  The  Young  Men's  National 
Union,  organized  in  1S7.5,  and  the  first  Catholic 
National  Qingress  of  Baltimore,  in  1SS9,  had  created 
the  desire  for  lay  Catholic  national  uni^.  At  sac* 
gestion  of  Mr.  Mosher,  Mp.  James  Louihtin,  PresH 
dent  of  the  Y.  M.  N.  U.. pu^eiked,  17  Jan..  1S8B,  in  the 
"Catholic  Review"  of  New  York  City,  a  letter  urging 
the  orttablishment  of  a  summer  ajwcmbly.  Clergj', 
laity,  and  the  press  endorsed  the  project  with  enthu- 
siasm. \  meeting  was  held  at  the  Catholic  Club, 
New  York  City,  12  May,  1S92.  under  the  auspices 
of  Archhishop  Corri^n  and  plans  were  laid  for  an 
opening  .sc.s8i<in  at  New  I.onaon,  Conn.,  l.'j  July  to 
6  August,  1892.  ()ni'  thousand  jxTsons  reprcscnJing 
twenty  states  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  pro- 
moters were  Mgr.  James  Loughlin,  Mgr.  M.  J.  I^vidle, 
Mgr.  D.  J.  McMahon,  Bi.shop  Conaty,  Mgr.  John 
Walah,  Mgr.  Henry  Brann,  Rev.  Morgan  Shenly, 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany.  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  McMahon,  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  Rev.  John 
Talboi  Smith,  Renr.  Thomas  McMillan,  CJSJP^  Rev. 
Denris  O'SttOivan,  SJ.,  Very  Rev.  James  P.  Kieman, 
Rev.  Thomaa  P.  Joynt  Ki  v.  A.  P.  Doyle,  C.S.P., 
Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S  J.,  Rev.  Walter  P.  Gough, 
Brother  Aiarias,  Charles  G.  Ilerbermann,  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  Richard  Malcom  Johnson,  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  Man,-  Elizabeth  Blake,  Katherine  E. 
Conway,  John  A.  Mcxiney,  Richard  D.  Clark,  Thomaa 
B.  Kitzpatrick,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Hon.  John  U. 
Riley,  John  A.  Haaran,  (io<irge  E.  Hardy,  John  P. 
Bronhy,  Wm.  R.  Claxton,  Jacques  M.  Mortons.  Win. 
J.  Moran.  Permanent  organisation  foUowoa  with 
president,  vice-president,  secretaiy,  twasurei,  and  a 
board  of  twenty-four  trustees. 

The  following  year  an  offer,  made  by  the  DeJaware 
and  Hudson  Company  through  its  agent,  of  AHO  acres 
of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  three  miles 
•outh  of  Plattabuii,  N.  Y^  was  aooejpted.  The  se»- 
sioDs  of  1883, 1884,  and  1896,  werebeB  in  Plattsburg. 
In  1R96  the  session  was  held  on  the  assembly  grounds, 
named  Cliff  Haven.  With  the  approbation  of 
XIII  and  Pius  X.  of  the  Aiiosfojic  delegates,  Cardinal 
Salolli,  Cartlinal  MartiniUi.  and  Cardinal  .\rch- 
bi.shiip  I'iilri inio,  and  of  the  hit  rarctiy  of  the  I'nitod 
Statcff,  the  movement  haft  grown  with  each  year  until 
it  now  has  property  vahie<l  at  $.'>(¥), (KX),  enursos  of 
lectures  covering  eleven  week.«i,  and  an  atfondance  of 
about  lO.lXX).  With  a  daily  program  of  lo<'tures, 
concerts,  dramatic  recitals,  and  social  gatherings,  it 
brings  together  in  social  intercourse  Catholics  from 
all  parts  of  the  countnr  and  offers  a  stimulus  and  an 
opportunity  for  study  along  lines  of  advanced 
thought.  Ita  main  purpose  is:  to  five  from  the  most 
authoritative  sources  among  our  Cath<^e  writers 
and  tUnkeni,  the  Cathcdic  point  of  view  on  all  the 
issues  of  . the  day  m  history,  literature,  philosophv, 
art,  political  science,  upon  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems that  are  agitating  the  world,  ujum  the  relations 
bet  ween  neionce  and  religion;  to  .state  in  the  clearest 
poBsible  termj)  the  underlying  truth  in  each  and  all 
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of  these  subjects;  to  remove  false  assumptions;  and 
to  correct  false  statements.  It  thus  meets  a  recog- 
niiKd  want  of  clergy  and  laity,  is  an  important  popular 
educational  centre  in  America,  and  has  eootributed 
much  to  organise  Catholic  intellectual  forees  and  to 
solve  the  problems  of  American  life. 

Ctitmtie  Kuding  CircU  Review;  Mothtr' I  itaoatint;  Champtain 
Eduaitar,  I-XII;  Report  of  V.  S.  CommUttoner  of  EduaUun% 
(ISM-eS):  Latbixs  in  Amer.  CaiK.  Quart.  Ret.  (Jan.. 
SacEDY  in  KefUeiaeliaU  RetUv  (Oct.,  1904):  Eoan  in  Am  Marta 
(1U9'2);  C'oNWAT  in  Report  of  Columbian  Calholie  Cotmret*  (Cl^ 
caco,  IStM)  1  Mtftnatr  o/  (At  Sacroi  llrart  (Oct.,  1902) :  CslMte 

Worid  (June.  1905:  Feb.  snd  Aug.,  1006;  Marah,  IKW). 

John  T.  DnaooiA. 

Summons.  See  Cit.^tion. 

Sunday  (Day  of  the  .'^un),  as  the  name  of  the  first 
day  of  the  we«'k,  Ls  derived  from  Egj-])tian  astrology. 
The  seven  planets,  known  to  us  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  each 
had  an  hour  of  the  day  aampted  to  them,  and  the 
planet  which  was  recent  during  the  first  hour  of  an7 
day  of  the  week  gave  its  name  to  that  day  (see  CatBif- 
nan).  During  the  first  and  second  century  the  we^ 
of  seven  dagfa  wsa  iatimlveed  into  Rone  Iran  Elgn^ 
and  theRoinan  names  of  ^  ptanets  wna  given  to 
each  successive  day.  The  Teutonic  natk—  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  week  as  a  division  of  thne  from  the 
Romans,  but  they  change*!  tlie  Roman  names  into 
those  of  eorr«>sponding  Teutonie  deities.  Hence  the 
Solis  became  Sunday  (German,  iSonn/ag).  Sun- 
day was  the  first  dav  of  the  wtH'k  according  to  the 
Jewish  metho<l  of  rrrkoniun,  V>iit  for  Clu-istians  it  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  (he  Jewish  .Sabbath  in  Apos- 
tolic times  as  the  day  .s«>t  aj)art  for  the  public  and 
solemn  worship  of  God.  The  practice  of  meeting  to- 
gether on  the  first  day  of  t  he  week  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Euchanstic  Sacrifice  is  indicated  in  Acts,  xx,  7; 
I  Cor.,  xvi.  2;  in  Apoc.,  i,  10,  it  is  called  the  Lord's 
daar.  In  toe  Didaohe  (ziv)  the  injttnetioa  ia  mm: 
"On  the  Loid'a  Dav  oome  together  and  break  pi'ead. 
And  give  thanks  (offer  the  Eucharist],  after  confessing 
your  sins  that  vour  sacrifice  may  be  pure  ".  St.  Igna- 
tiiis  (Ep.  ad  Nlagno}^,  ix)  .speaks  of  Christians  as  "no 
longer  observing  the  Saljbat  h,  but  living  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day,  on  whirh  al.so  Our  Life  rose 
again".  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (xv)  we  read: 
"Wherefore,  also,  wo  keep  the  eighth  dav  li  e.  tho 
first  of  the  wei-k)  with  joyfuhies-*,  the  uay  also  on 
which  JeKu.s  rose  a^ain  from  the  deiul". 

St.  Justin  is  the  fust  Christian  writer  to  call  the  day 
Sunday  (I  Apol.,  Ixvii)  in  the  celebrated  passage  in 
which  ne  describes  the  worship  offered  by  the  early 
CShristians  on  that  day  to  Goa.  The  fact  that  they 
met  together  and  offered  public  worship  on  Sunday 
necessitated  a  cotain  rest  from  work  on  that  day. 
However,  TertuUian  (208)  ia  the  fink  wi^  who  aa- 
pressly  mentions  the  Sunday  rest:  '*We.  however 
(just  as  tradition  has  taught  us),  on  the  day  of  the 
Ijord's  Resurrection  ought  to  guard  not  only  against 
knee  ling,  but  every  posture  ana  office  of  solicitude ;  de- 
ferrir)g  oven  our  businesses  lest  we  give  any  place  to 
the  <levir'  I  De  orat.",niu;  ef.  "Ad  nation.^ I, aiii; 

".\polog  ",  x\\). 

The.-^-  similar  indications  show  that  during  the 
first  thrt-e  centuries  practice  ami  tradition  had  con- 
secrated the  .Sunday  to  the  public  worship  of  C!od  by 
the  hearing  of  Mass  and  rest  mg  from  work.  With  tfaie 
opening  of  the  foiulh  century  positive  l^islation, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  hegan  to  make  theee 
duties  more  definite.  The  CounoQ  of  Elvira  (900) 
decreed:  "If  anyone  in  the  dty  negleets  to  eome  to 
church  for  three  Sundays,  let  him  be  exBonununieated 
for  a  short  time  so  that  he  may  be  eometed"  (xxi). 
In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  belong  to  the 
rnd  of  the  fourth  century,  both  the  hearing  of  Mtuss 
and  re.st  from  wirrk  are  prescrilx-d,  anil  the  precept  is 
utiribufed  to  the  .Vpostles.     The  eX])ros.s  teu<  liuit^  of 

Christ  and  St.  Paul  prevented  the  early  Christians 
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front  fallii  ij  the  txccHst'a  of  Jowieli  S;i()l»al;iri;n>- 
isin  in  the  ol>H<>rv:iiK  t'  of  tlic  SiintJay.  .'iiui  \  \sc  find 
i^l.  C'u'sariii.s  (jf  Atli-.s  m  tlic  sixtii  iiiittuv  t«;i(  hing 
thai  the  hoiy  IJoctora  of  th«;  C'hur«ih  had  decreed  that 
the  whole  glorj'  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  had  been  Irans- 
{en«d  to  the  Sunday,  and  that  Chrutians  must  keep 
the  Sundfty  holy  in  the  same  way  ua  the  Jews  had 
been  commanded  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day.  He 
especially  inttistcd  on  the  people  hearing  the  whole  of 
tbe  M«H  and  not  leaving  the  chureh  after  the  EpuUe 
and  GoBp^  had  been  read.  He  taught  them  that 
they  should  come  to  Vespers  and  spend  the  real  of 
the  day  in  pious  reading  and  prayer.  As  with  the 
Jrwi>li  S;ibl);ith,  the  ohi-crvatu-c  of  tin-  Cliri.-it i.-in  Siin- 
diiy  began  with  isuadowu  uti  Sulurd^y  and  Ix^ted  till 
the  same  time  on  Sunday.  Until  quite  recent  limes 
BOme  theologians  taught  that  there  was  an  uliligation 
raider  pain  of  venial  sin  of  a.>vsistini;  at  \'(  ^jx  r^  as  well 
as  of  hearing  Maj»,  but  the  opiniuti  rv^lH  on  no  certain 
foundation  and  is  now  commonly  abandoned.  The 
common  opinion  maintains  that,  while  it  is  highl}^  be- 
coming to  DC  present  at  Vespers  on  Sunday,  there  ia  no 
fltriet  obUgation  to  be  present.  The  method  of  reck- 
«ning  the  Sunday  from  sunset  to  niniet  oontinucd  in 
flome  phuwa  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
g^Mnl  rinee  the  Middle  Agee  the  reckonmg  from 
midni^t  to  midnight  has  been  followed.  When  the 
parochial  system  was  introduced,  the  laity  were 
taught  that'thev  must  hr;ir  Mass  ami  tlio  j>rrarhing 
of  the  Word  of  (lOd  on  Sundays  in  their  juirish  rhiirc  (i. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  n  iitiiry, 
the  friars  began  to  teach  that  the  preccjit  of  Ik  arinn 
Mas8  mi>5hl  fx-  fulfilled  by  hearing  it  in  tlu-ir  churchrs, 
and  after  long  and  severe  8tru^le.s  Itii.**  wil'*  ('xj)rc:vsly 
allowed  by  the  Holy  S(>e.  Nowadays,  tlie  pretept 
may  be  fulfilled  by  hearing  Mass  in  any  place  except 
a  strictly  private  oratory,  and  provided  Mass  is  not 
cek'ljrated  on  a  portable  altar  by  a  privilege  which 
13  URTfly  jH-rsonal. 

.  The  obUsation  of  test  from  work  on  Sunday  re- 
mained somewhat  indefinite  for  several  centuries.  A 
Council  of  I>aodicea,  held  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
eentury,  was  content  to  prescribe  that  on  the  Lord's 

Du\-  t  lie  faithful  were  to  abstain  from  work  as  far  as 
^jisiiible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  St. 
Ca'sarius,  as  we  have  seen,  and  others  showed  an  in- 
clination to  ai>ply  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sjibbath  to 
the  obHorvaiK'c  of  the  Christian  .Sunday.  Tlic  Coun- 
eil  hi  lil  .at  ( trlcans  in  i-oimiltatcil  this  ti'iuioni'v  iw 
Jewish  and  non-Chri.'-lian.  From  the  i-i^^litli  fciitury 
the  law  began  to  l)e  formulatiHi  as  it  exists  at  the 
praeent  day,  and  the  local  councils  forbade  servile 
work,  public  buying  and  selling,  pleading  in  the  law 
courts,  and  the  public  and  solemn  taking  of  oat  lis. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  civil  legislation  on  the  Sun- 
day rest  side  bv  side  with  the  ecclesiastical.  It  be- 
gins with  an  Edict  of  ConHtontim^  the  first  Cliristiao 
emperor,  who  forbade  iudges  to  Bit  and  townmeople 
to  work  on  Sunday.  lie  made  an  except  ion  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  'I  he  breaking  of  the  law  of  Sunday 
rest  wa.«  I'uiusln-il  hy  thr  Anglo-Saxon  legislation  in 
England  like  other  crinu  s  und  iinsili-inranonrx.  After 
the  Refurmat ion.  uniii-r  Puritan  iiifhii.Tici'.  many  laws 
were  passsmi  in  l\nKlanil  whoM,'  ctTn't  i.s  ,<n!l  \  i>iiliii'  in 
the  fitringeney  of  i  lir>  English  Sabh.aih.  SmU  more  is 
this  the  case  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  but  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union  have 
statutes  tending  to'  repress  unne<  eflMiy  bbour  and  to 
restrain  the  liquor  traffic .  In  other  respects  the  legis- 
lation of  the  different  states  on  this  matter  exhibits 
conriderafala  vuriety.  On  Uie  continent  of  Europe  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  several  laws  pitssed  in  tbe 
direction  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  Sunday  rest 
for  tbe  benefit  of  workmen. 

VlLLIKN.  llisil.  4rt  rnmwuitulrmrntt  lU  VBglUl  (Parif.  1909); 

DcBiAXCUT  m  I>\ct.  tit  Mol.  aUhoL,  a.  v.  Dimaneht  i^atia.  Mil) ; 
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auTML  JliMi«ai«ir  JiftrelfM«sy  (New  Yoik,  1008):  themonl 
dwolmhaa  auwraUy.  T.  Slates. 

SuiMraroffvtioiit  Woskb  op.  Bee  Wobbb,  Good. 

Superior.  Diocese  or  (SvPBUOBXNaia),  situated 
in  the  nortnem  part  of  Wisconsin,  oomprises  the 

following  fountif's;  .\sMarid,  Rjirron,  Rayfield, 
Humett,  I)<innla.s,  Iron.  I.iin'oln,  Oneida.  Polk,  IVice, 
Kwk,  Sawyer,  .St.  Croix,  Taylor,  \  iias,  and  W.-wh- 
bum.  In  area  it  coverti  15,71.')  stjuare  nules.  and  liaa 
its  episcopal  residence  in  ti)e  eity  of  Superior.  On 
3  May,  1905,  the  dioces*'  wils  estahli.shed,  being 
formed  from  the  northeni  part  of  the  Dioresr  of  !.« 
Crosse  (see  La  Cbosse,  Diocbse  or)  and  the  north- 
wetstem  part  of  the  uiooese  of  Gieea  Bay  (see 
Green  Bat,  OlOCSas  of). 

When  Superior,  which  is  one  of  the  suffragans  of 
Milwaukee,  was  formed,  there  were  39  seoular  aad 

17  regular  priests  attending  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  93  churches  and  33  stations.  The  Catholic 
population  at  the  time  wse  about  38,000.  Bendes 
the  Knglish-Bpeaking  congregation.s  there  were  then 
as  there  are  at  preswuf  churrhes  in  which  the  sjuirituaJ 
wants  of  Ciermatw,  Poles,  French,  Italians,  Slovaks 
and  Boheini;in.s  were  looked  after.  The  spiritual  and 
oilier  needn  of  the  Indian.s  of  the  dLstrict  have  been 
weli  taken  rare  of.  There  are  flouri.sliinn  industrial 
schools  at  Odonah,  Bayfield,  and  other  ])lace.s,  that 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  and 
are  attended  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The 
bishop,  ably  seconded  by  his  clergy,  has  started 
throughout  the  diocese  wherever  it  was  possible 
imrochial  schools  for  the  Christian  education  of  tbe 
YuuDg.  In  eotisequence  the  various  cities  and  towni 
have  one  or  mora  auch  bringiiig  flocceUnit  tmdta, 
eooaidering  the  neagre  ivsouroee  avaiUble.  At 
Superior  and  Ashlaod  espeeiaWy  the  aohoola  are  wdl 
attended. 

The  first  bishop  of  the  diocrpc,  .ttill  in  office,  is 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Aiigustin  Fnuiri.s  Schiimcr,  D.  D.  lie 
w;ifl  eon.seerate<l  2,")  July,  ltKJ5,  and  appointed  to  the 
pee  of  Superior  13  May  of  the  same  year.  He  came 
to  Superior  from  Milwaukee,  where  ne  had  held  the 
position  of  administrator  of  the  archdiocese  after 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Kntzer.  Hislmp  Schinaer 
w;i9  hnrn  m  Milwatike*'  1  May,  1863.  He  entered 
the  seminary  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  on  7  March,  1886,  was  ordained  priest 
by  Archbishop  Heiss  of  Milwaukee.  For  about  a 
year  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Richfield,  Vtla,, 
and  was  tbca  made  a  professor  at  St.  Francis  Semi- 
nary, Milwaulcee.  In  1801  Archbishop  Katier 
m-lected  him  as  his  secretary,  and  in  ISOS  lie  was  made 
vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese,  holding  the  same 
position  under  Archbishop  Messmer,  until  his  ap- 
point.meiit  n.-;  Bi.sliop  of  Superior. 

'I'lu  re  art:  uuw  in  the  diocese  the  following  religious 
ee.inmiuiiticM  of  men:  Francieran.'^,  J(snit.s,  Servile..^; 
and  of  women:  Franseisean  Si.sters  of  the  l'en)etual 
Adoration,  Sisters  of  St.  A^^nes,  Sisti-rs  of  St.  l)omi- 
nic.  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis,  SchooUSisters  of  St.  Francis,  Franciscan 
Sisters  of  Charity,  School-Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sisters  of  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  Sisters  of  the  EHvine 
Saviour,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  (1911  ■  : 
secular  priests,  56;  priests  of  religious  ordei^,  23; 
chwndies  with  resident  priests,  .55;  mitaions  with 
churches,  65;  chapels,  8;  stations,  23;  high  school,  1; 
parish  schools,  23;  pupils  of  parochial  schools,  4Sw; 
mdu.strial  schools,  2;  mmatee,  225;  orphans,  4S; 
tdtal  number  of  young  people  under  Catholic  rare, 
fiOU  l;  hospitals,  5;  Catholic  population  (Ceniius  of 
1911)  i:  White,  48,028;  Indians,  3015. 

Offieiat  Catholic  Dirtctory,  I<J0&-11;  Tkt  CalhtUie  Chureh  in 
Sitptn»r.  WU.  (Siipatior,  lOOA).       JORX  J.  DnSCOdb 

Supernatural  Order,  the  enaemble  of  effeoti 

exceeding  the  powers  of  the  created  universe  and 
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0«taitOU8ly  produced  by  God  for  the  purpoao  of 
raiainjE  tbe  ntkMial  criMturc  abow  its  native  tqibere 
to  a  God-like  und  ilestiny.  Tbc  meaning  «  the 
phrase  fliMtiMtai  vitli  tiuA  of  itSMiUUiMii^  Um  imttt> 
ral  order.  Those  who  codadTe  the  latter  ae  the  wortd 
of  mntrrial  beings  to  the  exclusion  of  iminatt^rial 
cntitii^,  ur  as  the  necet»ary  merhanism  of  cuune  and 
effect  to  the  exclusion  of  llif  frc*'  uj^cney  of  the  will, 
or  again  w  the  itihtTcnt  forcty  of  the  universe  to  the 
exolii--ion  of  the  cxtriiisio  concurrence  of  God,  <)iiite 
eonaisUntly  call  miix  riiatural  all  spiritual  farts  or 
voluntarj'  (k'tcrmiiiationa  or  Divine  oj>i-r:itiona. 
There  is  no  oi>jet-tion  to  that  way  of  apeokmg  {iro- 
vidcd  the  awiertion  of  the  supernatural  so  under- 
etood  be  not  made,  by  a  fallacious  transference  of 
meaning,  to  screen  the  negation  of  the  Hupernatural 
aa  defined  above.  Cathoiio  theolagjaoe  aonetimcs 
eaU  aupematural  the  minMuloui  way  in  which  cer- 
tain enecta,  in  themaelveB  natuial,  are  {mduoed, 
or  rprtain  endowmenta  (like  man's  immunity  from 
dt  ath,  .•suffering,  passion,  and  ipiorance)  that  bring 
thi-  lover  clauM  up  to  the  higher  though  alwa^-s 
within  the  limits  ol  the  iTi'iiti'd,  bu*  tlicy  are  careful 
ill  quitlifying  the  former  :ls  :ii'<M<l('iitailvt)>upematural 
(xupemtUurak  ]»  r  iirriih  its)  uiul  the  latter  as  rela- 
tively supernaturul  (prwienmiuraie).  For  a  concept 
of  the  siibstant ially and  abnolutely  Bupcriiaturul,  tln  v 
start  from  a  comprehensive  virwof  tlu-  natural  urder 
t^en,  in  its  amplest  acceptation,  for  the  aggregate  of 
all  created  entities  and  powers,  includiitg  the  £igheat 
natural  endowment*  of  which  the  rational  ereature  is 
capable,  and  even  BUch  Divine  operations  as  are  de- 
manded by  the  effective  carrying  out  of  the  cosmic 
onkr.  The  supernatural  order  is  then  more  than  a 
miraculous  way  of  producing  naturaleffects,  or  a  notion 
of  relative  superiority  within  the  created  world,  or  the 
necessary  concurrence  of  God  in  the  universe;  it  is  an 
effect  or  series  of  effect:<  .^iihstantially  and  absolutely 
ahove  all  nature  and,  a.-^  su<  h,  calls  for  an  exceptional 
inlt-rvcntion  and  gratuitoiiM  Ix-stowal  of  (iwi  atid 
ri.-»e8  in  a  manner  to  the  Divine  order,  the  only  oni; 
that  transcentls  the  whole  creat<il  world.  Although 
some  theologians  do  not  ronsider  iniiH)aisible  the  ele- 
vation of  the  irrational  creaturi'  to  the  Divine  order, 
V.  g.,  by  way  of  {wrsonal  union,  nevertheless  it  stands 
to  reason  that  such  an  exalted  privilege  should  be 
reaerved  for  the  rational  creature  capable  of  knowl- 
edge and  love.  It  is  obvious  also  that  this  uplifting 
of  the  tational  ereature  to  the  supeniatural  order 
cannot  be  by  way  of  absorption  of  the  create*!  into 
the  Divine  or  of  fusion  of  both  into  a  sort  oi  monis- 
tic identity,  but  only  by  waj  of  union  or  participa- 
tion, the  two  terms  remainmg  perfectly  distinct. 

Not  being  an  a  priori  conception  but  a  positive 
fact,  the  Hiiperiiatural  order  can  only  he  known 
through  Divine  revelation  properly  supiKirted  by 
such  Divitie  evidences  as  miracle.  i)ro])lieey,  etc. 
Kfvel-it ion  atul  it.s  pvidenees  are  ealled  extrinsic  ami 
auxiliary-  .■*n]M-rnal ural,  the  el  .  '  n  it.self  retain- 
ing the  name  of  intrinsic  or,  iicLurdiin:  to  iiotne,  the- 
ologictd  sutH-rnatural.  There  are  tliree  principal 
instances  of  such  elevation:  the  h>'pot<tatic  union 
or  the  ikssumption  of  the  .Sacre«l  Humanity  of  Christ 
into  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  emailing 
of  the  faithful  angels  to  the  Watific  vLnion  whereby 
tliey  see  always  the  face  of  the  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  (Matt.,  zviii,  10),  and  the  elevation  of  man 
to  the  stat<'  of  grace  here  an«l  glory  hereafter.  The 
h>'postatic  union  and  the  angelic  sup<>matural  are 

ftoth     closely    cotlTieett'd   with    OUr    OWn  elevatiori, 

trom  St.  John  (i,  12-14)  we  know  that  tin  l»ypo- 
static  union  is  the  ideal  and  instrument  of  it,  anil 
St.  Paul  declares  that  the  angda  are  "all  ministering 
«|>irits,  sent  (o  niiiiisfcr  for  them,  who  shall  nreive 
the  inheritance  of  salvation"  (llch  ,  i,  14K  Ia'Av- 
ing  for  separate  treatment  the  auxilitiry  Hii])eri).'if  und 
(jwe  Abvblation;  Muucub;  Pbofhscy),  the  hypo- 
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static  union  (see  Incarnation),  and  the  angob'  el©» 
vation  (see  AmokU),  this  article  deals  with  the 
supernaluial  order  in  man  both  in  ito  histoiy  end 
analysis. 

&-ieHy,  the  history  is  this:  From  the  beginiung, 
man  was  raised,  far  above  the  claims  of  bis  nature, 
to  a  life  which  made  him,  even  here  below,  the  adopted 
child  of  (iod,  and  lo  a  destiny  which  etititled  him  to 
the  Ijtjalitic  viaioii  und  love  of  Ciod  in  heaven.  To 
these  strictly  supernatural  ^?ifl8  by  which  man  waa 
truly  ma<le  part.aker  of  the  Divine  nature  (11  Pet., 
i,  4)  were  abided  pri'ternatural  endownieiitSj  that  18 
immunity  from  ignorance,  natwion,  HulTering  and 
death,  which  left  him  "little  lower  llian  the  angels" 
(i^.  viii,  0;  Hobr.,  ii  7).  Tlmjugh  their  own  fault, 
our  first  ])arent.<  forfeited  for  themselves  and  their 
race  both  the  (jo<l-Ukc  life  and  destiny  and  the  aacal' 
like  endowmenta.  In  llis  mercy  God  prondMd  * 
Badeamer  who^  herslded  by  aBes  of  pimneejr.  oaow 
in  the  fulness  of  time  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chrut, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  By  His  Incarnation, 
labours,  passion,  and  dejitb,  Jesus  Christ  restored 
mankind  to  its  fornu  r  Divine  sonship  and  heavenly 
inheritiiuce,  if  not  U)  it.M  qua^'i-angelic  prerogatives, 
the  virtue  of  Redemption  bi  ing  a])plie<l  to  u.i  through 
the  joint  ministrations  of  the  inner  Spirit  and  of  tibe 
visible  Church,  in  the  fonn  of  actual  oelps,  habitual 
sanctity,  and  the  power  of  meriting  Heaven. 

An  analysis  of  the  .su[>ernaiiiral  order,  barely  in- 
augurated hy  the  Fathers,  but  brought  to  a  point  of 
great  perfection  by  the  .Schoolmen  and  post-Triden- 
tine  tlieologians,  discloses  tlie  various  elements  that 
make  up  order,  that  is  an  end,  means,  and  laws 
The  end  is  man'e  destination  to  see  God  face  to  face 
and  to  love  Him  eorr^ipondingljr.  If,  as  will  be 
shown,  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  is  our  true  destiny 
and  moreover  transcends  our  highest  natiu-al  powers, 
then  wo  must  be  given  moan.s  capable  of  at  t.iining 
that  end,  that  is  suiM'rnatural.  Those  means  can 
be  no  other  than  our  own  action.^,  but  investe<!  with 
a  lusher  power  that  makes  them  meritorious  of 
Heaven,  (iracc,  both  actual  and  habitual,  ih  the  source 
of  that  meriting  power:  while  habitual  KfiW-'e,  with 
its  train  of  infut^ed  virttn/s  or  facultii  s  raises  our  mode 
of  being  and  operating  to  a  sphere  which  is  God's 
own,  actual  grace  spurs  us  on  to  justification  and, 
once  we  stand  justified,  seta  in  motion  our  super- 
natural powers  causing  uem  to  yield  good  and  meri- 
torious works.  In  the  supcrnntural  order,  as  in  all 
othns,  there  are  also  specific  Liwa.  The  work  of 
man's  sanctifieation  depends  in  a  manner  on  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe  and  most  ewtainl^  Upon 
the  carrying  out  of  all  the  moral  precepts  written  in 
our  hearts.  Besides  these  laws,  which  Christ  came 
not  to  abolish,  there  are  positive  or  fre«ly  est.iblished 
enact  m4'n  Is  ranging  all  the  way  froiu  the  Divinely 
a;)|x>lnt'-il  i-onditions  of  salvation  to  the  re\eale<i 
obli^.itions  and  even  the  rules  governing?  our  growth 
in  holines.s.  ("ilory  :ind  ^race,  beinj;  the  I'entral 
feaiurw  of  the  8U|HTnatural  order,  sjMHiial  reference 
will  be  made  to  them  both  in  the  exposition  of  emm 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

I.  EimeiRs. — The  theories  denying  or  belittling  the 
supernatural  order  may  be  classified  from  the  stand- 
pomtofboth  their  historical  l^pearance  and  logical 
sequenoe,  into  three  groups  according  as  they  view 
tbe  supernatural  (1)  in  our  present  dejaeto  condition, 
(2)  in  the  original  status  of  man,  (3)  in  ita  posribilitgr 
and  evidences. 

Po  the  (irsi  uroup  belong  Pelagianism  and  .*'emi- 
I>e!:y<i;tiuKm.  liiHuence<l,  no  doubt,  by  the  Hlmc 
iileal  and  their  own  ascetic  performances,  the  Pela- 
gians of  the  fifth  century  so  maKtiifiinl  the  capacity 
of  human  natun-  a.s  to  pronouncr-  natural  to  it  both 
the  Ix'alific  vision  and  the  Inmian  acts  b\-  which  it 
is  merite<l.    They  were  eoinlenuwd  by  the  Councils 

of  Mileve  and  CiirthaBB,  418.  Lean  daring,  ibc  Scmi> 
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pelagians,  censured  by  the  Council  of  Orange  (529), 
subtracted  from  the  supernatural  only  certain  phftBon 
of  man's  life  as  the  beginuine  of  faith  and  flnil  pera^ 
veranco.  To  this  group  belong  also,  in  a  manner, 
tiie  fulsu  mystica  of  the  fourteenth  (■••ntiiry,  the  Ueg- 
hards  oonditmnBd  by  the  Council  of  Vitume  (1312), 
for  olaimmg  that  the  rational  creature  possesses 
beatitude  in  itself  without  the  help  of  the  lumen 
gUtria  and  Eckhart,  whose  identification  oC  the 
Creator  and  tlu-  creature  in  the  act  of  COntwaplatiOB 
WHS  ccn.sun  d  l)y  .fohn  XXII  in  1329. 

To  llu'  s<'rond  ^roup  heloHK  the  early  Keforiners 
and  the  Janscnist  Si  IkkjI,  (hoiinh  in  different  dej^rees. 
Misitilerpn  t  111^;  the  slill  im|H'rfeet  terininoloK^'  of  the 
Faltient  who  called  natural,  in  the  semn;  of  urigitial, 
the  elevation  of  our  first  narcntfl,  the  early  Ilcformers 
held  that,  aroorrling  to  Wtlistic  teaching  and  con- 
tnidy  to  the  Schoobimi,  that  elevation  was  not 
■upematunl.  Their  error,  r>>j(>r-ter{  by  the  Council 
of  iVent  (Seas.  V,  decretuai  dr  jieocato  originali. 
oao.  1),  was  taken  up  araiin.  but  in  a  mora  lefined 
form,  by  Baius  wlio,  tiKieea.  designated  as  auper- 
natural  man's  original  condition  but  nullified  the 
meaning  of  the  word  by  stating  th.at  our  first  parent's 
elevation  wxs  demanded  by  iind  <hie  to  the  normal 
condition  of  humanitv.  In  spite  of  hi.^  condemnation 
by  Pius  V  (Deiizintier,  'Jth  ed.,  tin.  '.m.  IMX;.  92-2) 
he  was  fullowefi  hy  tlie  Jau»«i»i4>t  Que.'siii-l  ancl  the 

g(eudo-8ynod  of  I'Lstoia,  the  former  i  t  ii.Hured  by 
leinent  XI  (DenzinKer.  nn.  1249,  l-'.VJj  and  the 
latt^T  by  I'iu.s  VI  (Den/.inger,  nn.  137*),  13S0,  13.S3). 
A  confusion  between  the  moral  and  the  supernatural 
order,  fn^iuently  found  in  the  Baianist  and  Jansenist 
writings,  was  rqjroduced  more  or  leas  consciously 
by  some  German  theologians  like  Stat  tier,  Hermes, 
GQnther,  Hirsh,  Kuhn,  etc.,  who  admitted  the 
Bupematural  character  of  the  other  gifts  but  oodp 
tended  that  the  adoption  to  eternal  life  and  the  jjwp* 
taking  of  the  Divine  nature,  being  a  naoral  neoeiaity. 
could  not  be  supernatural.  That  revival  of  an  old 
error  foimd  a  strong  and  successful  opponent  in 
Kleut^^eii  in  the  sec^oind  voliune  of  b»  tMok)gy  on 

the  Htipernat  iiral. 

To  the  tliird  group  belongs  the  Rationalist  School 
from  iSocaiu.'i  to  the  pr»*wnt  Mfvlernists.  W'liile 
the  foregoin^:  <'rrorrt  proceeiliMi  lesM  from  a  direct 
denial  than  from  a  coufu^sioii  of  the  »uperuaturai 
with  the  natural  order,  the  Rationalist  error  rejects 
it  in  its  entirety,  on  the  plea  of  philosophical  impossi- 
bility or  critical  non-existence.  The  Syllabus  oi  Pius 
IX  mil!  ttie  Vatican  Constitution  "De  fide  eatho- 
lica"  (Di  iuinger,  n.  1635)  checked  for  a  while  thafe 
radical  Naturalism  which,  however,  has  reappeared 
latelv  in  a  atill  more  virurant  form  with  Mouernism. 
While  there  is  nothing  common  between  Rosmini 
and  the  pra-tent  Modernisti?,  he  may,  all  unwittingly, 
h.ive  ]iavfd  the  way  for  them  in  the  following  vaguely 
Bubjeiiivist  proposition:  "The  supeniatural  order 
consist}*  in  the  manifestation  of  Being  in  the  plenitude 
of  its  renlitv,  and  thf  effeet  of  thnf  n)anife«>tation  is 

a  <'ii.Ml-!lke  .>ir-i.tilnrii[.    indlO.ite   in   thi--^  lifethrouRli 

the  liglii  of  tuiih  und  grace,  <  onMUiuui»t<;  in  the  next 
through  the  light  of  glorv"  (3t)th  Kosminian  proposi- 
tion condemmHl  by  the  Holy  OfTue,  11  Dec.,  1887). 
Prewrving  the  dogmatic  formiilir  while  voiding  them 
of  their  content.s,  the  Mo<lomlsts  constant^  speak 
of  the  8iip«TnaturaI,  but  they  undcistand  thereby 
the  advanced  stages  ol  an  evoluti\'e  proceas  of  the 
rdigioufl  sentiment     Tliere  ia  no  room  in  their 

Sstem  for  the  objective  and  revealed  supernatural: 
eir  Agnosticism  declares  it  unknowable,  their 
Immanent istti  derives  it  fmm  our  own  vitality,  their 
BvmlMjIi-srn  ex]>lains  it  in  li  i  in  of  subjective  experience 
and  their  niti.  i-m  d'-rl:irrs  non-iiuthentic  ttie  d<)<  u- 
mentrt  us<*d  to  iine.-i-  ii  "Then?  is  no  i|ue-;tion 
now,"  says  Pius  \',  in  lii-'  I'.ncyclical  "rasceiuli"  of 
8  Sept.,  1907,  "of  the  old  error  by  which  a  sort  of 


right  to  the  supernatural  wxs  claimed  for  human 
nature.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  that.  We  have 
naehed  the  point  wnere  it  is  affirmed  that  our  meat 
holy  religion,  in  the  man  Christ  us  in  us,  emanated 
from  nature  spontaoeolU^  Vid  entirely.  Than  this, 
there  is  aut^  nothing  mora  deitruetive  of  the  whole 
supernatural  order." 

II.  Catbouc  Docflsnra.— From  the  above  docu- 
ments, it  may  be  flummariied  in  three  points:  (1)  The 

fact  of  man's  elevation  to  grace  and  glor>'  as  aKJiinsl 
the  I'ela+;ian  error;  the  superualural  cluiracter  of 
tliat  elevation  a.s  agaiiKit  the  I*rotet;tant  and  Jansi  nist 
theory;  and  (3)  a.-*  against  Rationalism,  it.s  iK)s.sibilify 
and  the  \alidity  of  it.i  cnHientials. 

^^l)  The  fatt  of  nian's  elevation,  probably  alluded 
to  m  the  likeness  of  God  imjirinted  in  Adam  (Gen.,  i, 
28),  in  the  tree  of  life  from  which  he  was  barred  in 
consequence  of  his  sin  (Gen.,  iii,  22),  and  in  the  inti- 
mate union  of  man  with  God,  as  described  in  the 
Sapiential  and  Prophetic  books,  has  its  full  expressioo 
in  the  diaooursea  of  Jeaua  Christ  (John,  vi  and  ziv>- 
zvii),  in  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gpqiel  eomporcd 
with  John,  li  and  iii,  and  in  the  introduction  to 
several  Epistles  like  I  Cor.,  Eph.,  and  I  Pet.  The 
direct  and  face-to-fare  viVion  of  Cod  is  our  future 
destiny  (I  Cor.,  xiii,  12  ;  I  John,  iii,  2^.  In  this 
world  we  are  not  in  name  oiily  but  in  \-ery  fact  the 
.sons  of  (lod  (I  John,  iii.  I  f,  being  Itorn  atu-w  (I  John, 
iii,  7)  and  having  the  charity  of  (lod  infu.«eii  in  our 
hearts  bv  the  lloiy  (Ihost  who  is  given  to  u.s  (Roni., 
V,  5) .  The  etnph;i.'^is  la  ii  1  by  t  he  early  Fathers  on  miin's 
deification  has  been  shon^n  elsewhere  (see  Adoption). 
In  view  of  all  this  it  is  not  true  that  the  Fathers 
had  not  even  a  name  to  designate  the  aUDematural, 
as  is  often  asserted  by  modem  oritioa.  DeBrogUe 

iLe  aumaturel,  p.  45)  shown  that  there  were  at  miBt 
giilr  different  phrases  to  exptves  the  supernatural 
^te:  inr^p  i><Mi*  (above  nature),  adaeititin  (MI|Mr- 
added),  t^uo**  rt^  otntiM  (foreign  to  the  eaaenee), 
x4^»i,  xv^M»Ta  (gratuitous). 

(2)  The  gratuitous  or  supernatural  character  of 
the  beatific  vision  was  placed  in  bold  relief  by  St. 
Paul  (I  Tim.,  vi,  15)  ana  St.  John  (i,  18  and  vi,  46). 
.^t.  Irenaus  merely  paraphrases  their  teaching  in 
the  famous  sentence:  "Homo  a  se  non  videt  Deum; 
ille  aiiteni  volens  viiletur  hominibua  quibus  vxdt, 
(]uando  vult,  quemadmodum  vult;  potene  est  cnim 
in  omnibus  Dcus"  (Contra  hieres.,  v,  20).  Neither 
can  one  read  such  passuces  as  Kph.,  i,  16-19  and  iii, 
14-21 ;  Coi.,  i,  10  sq.;  II  Pet.  i,  4;  etc.,  without  realis* 
iOjl^  that  the  supernatural  character  of  the  intuitive 
ymm  applies  like\vi.-H-  to  present  charl^  "which  sur- 
ftmm  all  knowledge".  The  transcendence  of  the 
supernatural  order,  not  only  above  our  present  d» 
facto  condition^  but  also  above  our  nati\'e  constitu- 
tion viewed  philosophically  in  the  elements  and  prop- 
erties and  i  xigencies  of  human  nature,  is  mn  <  ni- 
phasized  in  early  Christian  literature,  which  deak 
not  with  altstractions.  St.  Paul,  however,  describ- 
ing thi'  ri'ile  of  thu  l{*.'dt>emer  which  is  to  renovate, 
repjiir,  and  restore,  comes  very  near  the  {>oint  by 
hmting  that  our  present.  ple.Hrly  fiii[)eniatural  ele- 
vation is  but  a  return  to  the  no  It'ss  sii])ernatura] 
condition  of  the  "old  Adam";  and  while  the  point 
is  not  fnDy  discussed  by  the  Fathers  before  the 
Pclitgian  controversies  concerning  original  sin,  yet 
gome  passing  remarks  by  Rt.  Iretui  us  (Contra  lucres., 
Ill,  xviii,  I,  2)  and  St.  John  Cbrysostom  (X  Uomi^ 
on  8t.  John,  2)  show  that  there  is  no  chasm  between 
the  early  Withers,  St.  Augustine,  who  presented  n 
hold,  if  not  finished,  delineation  of  the  supernatural 
as  such,  and  the  .Schoolmen  and  jwst-Tridentine  theo- 
logians (as  Soto,  "De  natura  et  gratia";  Ripalda, 
'■I  )e  i  iile  snpenciturali " ;  Suarez,  "l)e  variis  stati- 
bu.i"y  who  can-[iilly  dist  ingui>lied  the  vanoui*  titsitCS 
of  human  nature.  Hipalda's  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  beatific  vision  which  is  de  facto  supernatural 
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to  the  i«lM>1e  aotoal  omtion  waAi  beooOM  wAvd 

to  some  poesiblo  higher  creature,  naa  never  been  for- 
nittlly  condemned  by  the  Church;  it  is  however  unani- 
niouslv  rejected  by  theologiiiii-s,  m  it  seems  leas  con- 
formable to  Seriptural  .'sayinKs  and  tends  to  destroy 
the  abioUite  transccndenrc  of  the  supernatural  order. 

(3)  The  ])hil()M<)j>hical  |H.is.sil)ilit y  utul  the  critical 
a.s(  ('rt;u[inieiit  of  the  supeniat  ur;il  nnler  are  the 
centnil  point  of  Christian  apologetics.  Against 
the  prejudicial  views  of  the  Rationalists  who  pro- 
nounce it  inexistcnt,  or  unnecessary,  or  mischievous, 
or  even  fanpoaeible,  Christian  apolofuats  urge,  and  to 
good  purpose,  the  critical  value  of  the  records  on 
whidi  it  rests,  its  quasi-necessity  for  the  oorrect  eoti- 
doet  of  lite»  the  ptofita  it  brings  to  iti  mqnents,  and 
the  utter  mat  of  foundation  of  its  eoHMdled  anti- 
nomies. Haviog  thus  cleared  the  ground,  th^ 
prod-e^I  to  collect  and  interpret  and  organise  the 
various!  data  of  Revelation,  tnc  result  being  a  har- 
monious and  truly  grandios*^-  syHteni  of  overlifc. 
Ironi  till'  cotnmonly  rcceivetl  axiom  that  "grace 
dot'H  not  distroy  but  only  perfects  nature"  they 
rstablifh  iM'tweeii  the  two  ordrrs  ;v  paralleli»m  that 
is  not  mutual  confusion  or  reciiirornl  exclu.sion,  but 
distinct  ion  and  sulwrdination.  Tin-  St  hoolrucn  spoke 
freely  of  nature's  possibilities  {polenlia  obalttntudis) 
and  even  conatioos  {appelilns  nnlurnlic)  towjmls 
(he  supernatural.  To  those  traditional  methods 
■ad  viewe  NOM  Christian  writers  have,  of  late, 
codeavoured  to  add  and  even  substitute  another 
theory  which,  they  claim,  will  bring  the  supernatural 
home  to  the  modom  mind  and  give  it  unquestionable 
eredentials.  The  novd  theory  consists  in  maldng 
nature  postulate  the  supernatural.  Whatever  be 
the  legitimity  of  the  purpoac,  the  method  is  ambiguous 
and  full  of  pitfalls.  Between  the  .Schoolmen "s  polen- 
tia  obcilicnlialLg  and  appclHus  moralix  and  the  Mo<iern- 
iBt  tenet  according  to  whicii  the  .supernatural  "ema- 
nates from  n.'iture  .sjx)ntancou«ly  anci  entirely"  there 
is  spacf  and  (iistancc;  ul  the  siuiie  time,  the  Catholic 
aptiiogLst  who  woulil  attempt  to  fill  some  of  tlie  .space 
and  cover  some  of  tlie  distance  should  keep  in  mind 
the  admonition  of  Piua  X  to  thoec  "C'atholics  who, 
wllUe  rejecting  immanence  as  a  doctrine,  employ 
it  as  a  method  of  apologetics,  and  who  do  thia  so 
imprudently  that  they  seem  to  admit  that  there  is 
in  Auman  nature  a  true  and  rigorous  neoeesi^  with 
rogivd  to  the  siqiematural  order  and  not  merely 
»  eapaeilgr  end  aidtabiUtjjr  for  the  lupenuttunl 
•neh  as  has  at  al  tmee  been  emphasiied  by  Galbotie 
^legists"  (EnqroKeel  "Pascendi"). 

RlTALDA.  De  tnU  mtpmtaturali  (Pari*.  1870);  ScRHAorn.  Dt 
tripUei  ordine  (Vienna,  lSft4);  Terrien,        grnri-  ft  hi  :)hi\rr 

(Xmk  1897);  BaIKVCI.,  Slturr  rt  .<urr:„li,Trl  (I'.iri-,  HHi:ili  Ue 
Bkmuic,  Le  turntUurei  (Paris,  19(M):  Liukahd,  Lt-  rapport  dt  la 
natttrt  *t  <iu  turntUurei  d'aprit  u$  Atiiouit'if  Knilajiliquf  du  Xllh 
au  XVIIh  «UW«<  (Pari*,  19X0).  A  mor<-  compU-tc  hihliogntptiy 
i*  found  in:  Wiliielm  a.vd  S<-AffNi:Ll,  .\t(inual  of  Calh.  Theoloay 
I  (Londun,  IWHj),  I.JI);  Tvsm  khkt.  Sunopnt  IhnA.  doymal.,  I 
(N«w  York),  345:  Babbilucs,  Lt  eaUchiumf  romain.  III  (Mod- 

iwilMW.  l»di».  aM;  htMnatmm.  .  .  .   l.'hamme  .  .  .  fai 

J.  f.  SoLuaa. 

Superpellicium.  See  Si  Keucc:. 

Superstition  If rom  attperaieto,  "  to  stand  in  terror 
of  the  deity"  (Uoero,  '^De  Nat.  deorum",  I,  iSi, 
117);  or  tnmmtperHn,  "surviving":  "Qtd  totoediee 
precabantur  et  immolabant,  ut  sibi  sui  Hberi  super- 
stitcs  essent,  supcrstitiosi  sunt  ap|M>llati",  i.  e.  "Those 
who  for  whole  days  pr.'iyed  and  ofTered  .saerifirc  tliat 
their  children  might  survive  them,  were  calUnl  Huper- 
Bfilious"  (Cicero,  ibid.,  II,  xxviii,  72),  Cicero  also 
drew  the  distinction:  "Sui>er8ti(io  esi  in  qua  timor 
inanis  deorum,  religiit  ijiur  dc^jruni  culru  pio  fntiiiii- 
etur",  i.  e.  "Superstition  is  the  basel(\ss  fear  of  the 
gods,  religion  tlie  pious  worship."  According  to  Isi- 
dore of  Seville  (Etymolog.,  1.  S,  c.  iii,  sent.),  the  word 
comes  from  auperiUatuo  or  superinstituo:  "Supcratitio 
eat  aupeifltta  obeervantia  in  cultu  super  etatuta  aeu 
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hastitttta  lupeihwum",  t  o.  "ohoBrvanew  added  on  to 

meeeribed  or  established  wonliip"]  is  defined  by  St. 
Thomas  (II-II,  O.  xcii,  a.  1)  as  "a  vice  opposed  to 

religion  by  way  of  oxcrss;  luit  because  in  the  worship 
of  God  it  does  more  than  true  rchgion,  but  because  it 
offers  Divine  worship  to  beings  other  than  God  or 
offers  worship  to  God  in  an  improper  manner".  Su- 
perstition sins  by  excess  of  religion,  and  tlii.s  differs 
from  the  vice  of  irreligion,  which  sins  by  defect.  The 
theologicjil  virtue  of  religion  stands midwiy  between 
the  two.    (U-U,  Q>  xcii,  a.  1.) 

DiviawKd— There  are  four  species  of  superstitions: 
(1)  impraper  worship  of  the  true  God  {ituiebUxu  veii 
Dei  adivu);  (2)  idolatry;  (3)  divination;  (4)  vain 
obsttvaaoes^  which  include  magie  and  ooculi  arts. 
Thn  division  ie  baaed  opoo  the  vaiious  waire  in  whidi 
religion  may  be  vitiated  by  excess.  Worship  becomes 
intMnlua  cuUut  when  incongruous,  meaningless,  im- 
proper elements  are  added  to  the  proper  and  approved 
performance;  it  becomes  idolatrous  when  it  is  offered 
to  creatuns  set  up  as  (ininities  or  endowed  with 
divine  ,h(  1  rihiites.  Divination  (q.  v.)  consi-sts  in  the  * 
att<'njpt  to  oxlract  from  cresitures,  by  means  of  reli- 
gious rites,  a  knowledge  of  future  events  or  of  things 
known  to  Gmi  alone.  Uiuier  the  head  of  vain  obser- 
vances come  all  those  beliefs  and  practices  which,  at 
least  by  implication,  attribute  supernatural  or  pre- 
ternatural pKjwers  for  good  or  for  evil  to  causes  evi« 
dently  incapable  of  producing  the  expected  effects. 
The  number  and  variety  of  superstitions  appear  from 
the  following  list  of  those  most  in  voj^ue  at  differeat 
periods  of  histoiy:  astrokigy,  the  leading  of  the  future 
and  of  man's  destiny  from  the  stain;  aeromaaey, 
divinations  by  means  of  the  air  and  winds;  amulets, 
things  worn  as  a  remedv  or  preservative  against  eyils 
or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  or  witchcraft;  chiro- 
mancy, or  palmistry,  divination  by  the  lines  of  the 
hand;  capnomancy,  by  the  ancent  or  motion  of  smoke; 
catroptomancy,  by  mirrors;  alomancy,  by  salt;  car- 
tomancy, by  playing  curds;  anthroiX)mancy,  by  in- 
spection of  human  vi.s^era;  l>elomancy,  by  the  shuffling 
of  arrows  (Kzechicl,  xxi,  21  j;  geomaney,  by  points, 
lines,  or  figures  trac(Hi  on  the  ground;  nydro- 
mancy,  by  water;  idolatry,  the  worship  of  idols; 
Sabianism,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
Zoolatry,  Anthcopolatry,  and  Fetishism,  the  worship 
of  animalfc  man,  and  things  without  sense;  Devi[- 
wocriiip;  the  worahip  of  abetraet  notions  personified, 
e.  g.  Vietoiy,  Peace,  Fame,  Concord,  whien  had  tem« 
plea  and  a  priesthcmd  for  the  performance  of  their 
cult;  necromancy,  the  evocation  of  the  dead,  as  old  as 
history  and  perpetuated  in  contemporary  Spiriti.'?m; 
nni  irnniaiu y,  the  interpretation  of  dreams;  philtres, 
potions,  or  charms  iutendeti  to  excite  love;  omens  or 
prognostics  of  future  events;  witchcraft  and  magic 
m  all  their  ramifications;  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
numlxTs,  prr^()ns,  t lungs,  actions;  the  evil  OyO^  flfMMU^ 
incantations,  ordeals,  etc. 

GteiGiN. — The  source  of  superstition  is,  in  the  firat 
place,  subjective.  Ignoranoe  of  natural  causes  leads 
to  the  belief  that  eertada  strikbg  phenomena  express 
the  win  or  the  an^  of  some  invisible  overruling 
power,  and  the  objects  in  which  audi  phenomena 
appear  are  forthwith  deified,  as,  e.  ^.  m  Nature- 
worship.  Oonversely,  many  superstitious  practices 
arc  due  to  an  exaggerated  notion  or  a  false  mterpre- 
tation  of  natural  events,  so  that  effects  are  sought 
which  are  beyond  the  efficiency  of  physical  causes. 
Curiosity  also  with  n-gard  to  things  that  are  hidden 
or  are  still  in  tlie  future  plays  a  considerable  part, 
e.  g.  in  the  various  kinds  of  divination.  But  the 
chief  .sourceof  superstition  is  iMjindii  out  in  Scripture: 
"  .\11  men  arc  vain.in  whom  there  is  not  the  knowledge 
of  God :  and  who  by  these  good  things  that  are  8oi>n, 
could  not  understand  him  that  is,  neither  by  attending 
to  the  WQckshave  acknowled  ged  who  was  the  workman : 
but  have  imagjnfd  either  the  fira^  or  the  wind,  or  thn 
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Rwift  air,  or  the  circle  <A  r  tic  stare,  or  tlic  >?r('ul  water, 
or  tiie  sun  and  inuon,  to  be  the  godfl  that  rule  the 
world"  (Wisdom,  xiii,  1-2).  It  is  to  this  ignorance  of 
the  true  God,  coupled  with  an  inordinate  veneration 
for  human  excellence  and  the  love  of  artistic  repre- 
sentations appealing  to  the  lenBes,  that  St.  Thomaa 
ascribes  the  origin  of  idolatiy.  While  these  aro  di^ 
poauve  causes, 

tba  inflnenw  of  demoM  wlio  offend  waamAvta  m 
objects  of  worship  to  fiRfag  men,  giving  answers 
through  idols  and  doinft  things  which  to  men  seemed 
marvellous  (11-11  (}  •  iv,  u.  1). 

These  cau.sc^  (..pj.i.u  the  origin  and  spread  of 
supcretition  in  ihc  pai;:ui  world.  They  were  to  a 
large  ext«'iit  climiiiMtcd  hy  ihe  preaching  of  Oiri»- 
tianily;  tint  set  (ic<'i)-riM)t('<l  was  tho  tonLiriu y  to  whicli 
thtiy  gavf  rise  that  inauiy  of  the  ancient  praeiieoi 
survived,  ('Sjxriallv  among  peoples  just  emerging 
from  barbarisiit.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  through 
the  legislation  of  the  Church  and  the  anvance  of 
acieotinc  knowledge,  that  the  earlier  forms  of  super- 
Btition  were  eradicated.  But  the  tendency  itself  haa 
not  wholly  disappeared.  Side  by  side  with  the  Rap 
ticmaiistic  philosophy  and  the  rigorous  scientifio 
anthodi  vbiek  are  duuracteristio  of  modem  thou^t, 
there  are  still  to  be  found  various  sorts  of  supentitioD. 
So  far  as  this  includes  the  worship  of  thmgn  other 
than  God,  it  is  not  only  an  essential  part,  out  the 
foundation  also  of  the  Fositi\  i^i ic  system  (Comte), 
which  si'tH  vip  liuiiiaiiity  as  ttic  ot)jcrt  of  religioufl 
Worship  (s<'C  1^()siti\  ism  i.  Nor  can  Pantlicism  (ri.  v.), 
which  identilie«  God  and  the  world,  lead  consistently 
to  any  but  superstitious  practices,  however  it  nui>  in 
theory  disclaim  such  a  purpose.  The  liuitiun  nund, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  tends  to  worship  something, 
and  if  it  is  convinced  that  Agnosticism  is  true  ana 
that  God  is  unknowable,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  devise 
other  objects  of  worship.    It  is  also  significant  that 

{'ust  when  many  scientusts  supposed  that  behef  in  a 
uture  Itfe  bad  been  finally  proved  an  tlltiiiion»  &iititF 
ism  (q.  v.),  with  its  doctrines  and  practices,  mould 
have  gained  such  a  strong  hold  not  only  on  the  ignor- 
ant, but  also,  and  in  a  much  more  serious  sense,  on 
leading  reprr  scnt  at  ivcs  of  science  itself .  This  mav  in- 
deed be  iiitcr[)rct(Hl  as  a  reaction  again.st  Materiafisin ; 
but  it  is  none  the  less,  at  l)r(ttoin,an  e\  id'-ni-e  of  man's 
re»ll<^  tiesire  to  jteneirate,  by  jiny  and  e\  ery  moans, 
the  mystery  that  lies  lieyond  death.  \\  liile  it  is  easy 
to  condemn  .Si)irilisin  a-s  superstitious  and  vain,  the 
condemnation  <i(>es  not  do  away  wiiii  the  fact  ilmt 
Spiritism  has  become  widespread  in  this  age  of  en- 
lightenment. Now  as  in  tlie  past  the  rejection  of 
Divine  truth  in  the  name  of  reason  often  opens  the 
way  to  beliefs  and  practices  which  are  at  onoe 
unworthy  of  reason  and  dangerous  to  morality. 

SlNrOI<NKSa  OF  BlJ  HERBTITION  IN  GeNBBAL.— ^pe|W 

stHioii.at  nay  desotiptioa  is  a  twm^ptssion  of  the 
Tint  Commuidment:  am  the  Lord  thy  God, — 
thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  me.  Thou 
shalt  not  make  to  thyself  a  graven  thing,  nor  the 
likcncHS  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  abo\  r  ,  or  in  the 
earth  heneaih  .  .  .  thou  slialt  not  adore  them  nor 
ser\-e  ttiem"  iF.xod.,  xx,  It  is  al«K>  against  thr- 

positive  law  of  the  Church,  which  visits  the  wnrsl 
kinds  of  superstilion  with  severe  inmishmi'iits,  aiid 
against  the  natural  law  inasinucti  as  it  runs  counter 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  in  the  matter  of  man's  rela- 
tions to  God.  Such  objective  sinfulness  is  inherent 
in  all  superstit  ious  practices  from  idolatry  down  to  the 
vainest  of  vain  ol)ser\'ftnces,  of  course  in  very  different 
degrees  of  graivtty.  VVith  regard  to  the  subjective 
goiU  attMhrngto  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  ab  is  mortal  utilcBS  oomroitted  wHh  full  knowledge 
of  its  grievous  wickedness  and  with  ftdl  delil)eration 
and  consent.  Of  thene  cs.wntial  factors  the  first  is 
often  w.inting  entirely,  and  tlie  second  is  unly  imper- 
fectly present.    The  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
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event  «H^med  m  justify  the  sui)erstitious  practice, 
and  the  universality  of  such  incongruous  beliefs  and 
performaiucs,  though  they  may  not  always  induce 
inculpable  ignorance,  majppoasibiy  obscure  jbe  knowl- 
edge and  weaken  the  will  to  a  point  ilM0mpat3>k 
with  mortal  sin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  supersti- 
tkms  of  our  own  day  have  been  acta  of  genuine  piety 
at  other  timea»  and  may  be  so  still  in  the  faearts  of 
simple  folk. 

Shecial  SuPBRSTTTioNf .— Tlie  priiicii>al  species 
of  superetition,  viz.,  idolatry,  divination,  occult  arts, 
have  received  adequate  treat nunt  in  other  articles. 
Something  remains  to  be  Kiid  on  1 1 1  ruliux  imlihiui^, 
or  the  pious  vagaries  which  people  inteniiingie  w  iih 
Catholic  religion;  (2)  vain  obs(>rvan€e»  in  dail^  life. 

(1)  Improper  worship  'n(l!>i.-i  iudebittis)  consists  in 
introducing  fahe  or  superfiuous  elements  into  the 
practice  oi  true  religion.  Such  false  elements,  be 
their  origin  culpable  deceit  or  inoiipable  credulity, 
vitiate  the  virtue  of  religion  by  subaututing  error  for 
truth  in  the  w-rvice  of  God.  A  layman  porfonning 
Ilriestly  fimct  xom,  &  pardoner  selling  spurious  indul- 
genee^  a  fanat  ic  devotee  inventing  false  miracles  and 
answers  to  prayers  in  order  to  mtroduee  or  spread  hn 
own  favourite  devotion,  wholesale  believers  in  super- 
natural apparitions,  visions,  revelations,  which  8er\-e 
no  ftood  pun>ose — ^all  these  are  guilty  of  superstition, 
at  le;u)t  material.  As  regards  forma!  gmlt,  this  is 
often  reduced  to  the  vatiishinn  point  by  the  prevailin^j 
credulity  and  tjununon  pra^-tit-e  of  the  period.  The 
worship  of  imaginary  samts  oi;  relics,  devotion  ba.s<ii 
upon  false  revelations,  npparitions,  suppo<sed  mira- 
cles, or  falsi'  notions  j;eiierally,  is  usually  excusable  in 
the  worehipper  on  the  ground  of  ii;norance  and  good 
faith;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  use  similar 
me&ns  to  exploit  popular  crcduhty  for  their  own  p*^ 
cimiary  profit.  The  originators  of  sucli  fuLsehoods 
are  liars,  deceivers,  and  not  rarely  thieves;  but  a 
milder  judgment  sliould  be  pronounced  on  those  who, 
after  disoovenap  the  impoattur^  tolemte  the  fanpraper 
eoltus..  For  it  is  no  ea^  matter,  even  for  the  highest 
authorities,  to  eradicate  beliefs  or  to  check  the  growth 
of  devotions  which  have  taken  a  strong  hold  fin  thf 
popular  iniiitl:  the  Ioiik  struggle  of  the  huiuisition 
with  the  Spiiiiual  Franciscans,  who,  on  the  .a.^sunip- 
tion  tl);it  the  rule  of  ,St.  Francis  was  a  direct  revela- 
tioti  from  heaven,  ullnhutcd  to  the  practice  of  pov- 
erty an  c\.»n^5erated  importance,  and  cheerfully  went 
to  the  stake  rather  than  relinquish  tlieir  wavs,  is  but 
one  example  among  scores  that  could  be  cited.  There 
is  always  the  fear  of  uprooting  the  wheat  with  the 
tAres,  and  the  hope  of  saving  the  improper  worship 
die  a  natural  death;  for  devotions  also  have  their 
ebani^  seasons.  I'he  pope  and  the  biriiope  $n  the 
proper  authorities  to  act  in  these  matters,  for  to  tbem 
belongs  the  regulation  of  worsliip,  both  uublie  and 
private^  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  CethoUc  to  abide 
by  theu-  decision. 

The  same  reflections  apply  to  anotlier  kind  of  im- 
proper worship,  the  cultus  isiij)erfluns  \\  Inch  coiibistii  in 
expei  tin^  from  cerfaiti  pre-arranged  circumstances  a 
greuter  etiicacy  of  the  rehRious  pi  rformance;  e.  g.  to 
expect  a  greatf-r  benefit  from  Ma.sses  s;ii(i  bt  fore  sun- 
rise with  n  certain  number  of  e&ndk^  dispos<>d  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  by  a  priest  bearing  a  special  saint's  name 
or  being  of  the  supixi^I  stature  of  Christ.  Tridutxnis, 
novena.s,  First  Friday  Communions,  nine  consecutive 
J^xni  Friday  Communions,  Saturday  fasting,  though 
they  seem  to  attadi  special  importance  to  number 
and  dates,  are  utproved  by  the  Cbureh,  because  t  heae 
dates  and  numbers  are  convenient  for  diaping  and 
regulating  certain  excellent  devotions.  The  Catholic 
devotions  which  are  connected  with  holy  j)laces,  holy 
shrines,  holy  wells,  famous  relics,  etc  are  commonly 
freatMl  as  .superstitiotiM  by  non-Cat h(ili<s  who  either 
reji  (  t  all  worship  of  saints  and  relics  or  a.ssume  pious 
frauds  on  the  part  of  the  priests  who  benefit  by  the 
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worship.  It  must  he  ndmittM  that  thcsp  hallowod 
spotA  and  thingH  have  orcasioiKHl  miiny  IrgfiulH;  tli.it 
popular  cmlulity  ^x-j  in  some  cast-H  the  priruipal 
caiiM'  (if  tlifir  ''clrhrily ;  th:»t  here  utul  lln'rr  iustaticci* 
of  fraud  can  bf  adiiiiccd ;  yet,  for  all  that,  the  prin- 
ciples wiiifli  Ruide  the  \vorshii)piT,  and  his  f<ood  in- 
t4:!ntiou6,  are  not  iinpairwl  by  an  undercurrent  '<f 
error  as  to  fat  iH.  If  superstition  there  he,  it  is  only 
material.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  always  can'ful  to 
remove  any  fraud  or  error  inconjtiHtent  with  true  devo- 
tion, althouKh  ahe  u  tolerant  of  "pioiu  beliefs"  which 
have  helped  to  f urtber  Chriatiaii  piety.  Thiu,  alleiie<l 
■ainta  and  relics  are  auppreased  a»  won  aa  diRcovered, 
but  belief  in  the  ijrivate  revelations  to  which  the  feast 
of  Corpiu  Christi,  tlie  Boaaty,  the  Saorad  Heart  and 
many  other  devotiona  owe  their  orighi  is  neither  con- 
manded  nor  prohibjte<I ;  here  each  man  is  hia  own  iudj<e. 

(2)  TuminK  now  to  vain  observanoee  in  daily  life, 
proi>erly  so  ejdliHl,  we  first  meet  w  ith  tin-  .'Superstition:) 
observed  in  the  adauuiatraiiun  of  jujitiee  during  many 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  known  as  ordi  als  or 
"judgments  of  God".  Among  the  early  Germans  n 
nmn  areused  of  a  eritnc  had  to  jirove  his  iniiocenee, 
no  proof  of  hi^  guill  being  iiicumbeni  on  his  accusers. 
The  oath  of  a  free  man,  strengthened  by  the  oaths 
of  friends,  sufficed  to  establish  his  innocence,  but 
when  the  oath  was  refused  or  the  required  number 
of  "compurgators"  faikd.  the  defewfamt,  if  be  was 
u  Itvi-  man,  had  to  fi^t  nia  accuwr  in  single  oom- 
iwt;  boodtnen  and  women  iiad  either  to  find  a 
c^iampion  to  fight  for  thran  or  to  iinderm  some  other 
form  of  ordeal  as  fixed  by  law,  ananged  oy  the  judge, 
or  chosen  by  one  of  the  parties.    Besides  the  judinai 

ill  I  It  the  early  Cleriniin  laws  recognized  us  legiti- 
mate tiieaus  to  (}iseririiiriale  between  guilt  uml  inuu- 
cence  the  casting  or  drawing  of  lots,  trial  by  fire  in 
»i»veral  forms — holding  (jne's  hiind  in  fire  for  a  deter- 
mined length  of  time;  passing  between  (wo  piles  of 
burning  wood  with  no  covering  for  tin-  bfnly  except  a 
shirt  impregnated  with  wax;  carrying  with  the  naked 
hand  a  red-hot  iron  weighing  from  one  to  three  pound.s 
a  distance  of  from  nine  to  twelve  paces;  walking  bare- 
foot over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares  disposed  in  a  line 
nine  stepa  long.  At  the  root  of  these  and  many 
anakfmM  pcaotioes  (see  Obdbals)  lay  the  firm  belief 
that  Gfld  woidd  work  a  miracle  rather  than  allow 
the  innocent  to  perish  or  the  wicked  to  prevail. 
These  "judgments  of  Qo<l "  gave  rise  to  now  smenti- 
tions.  Whether  guilty  or  not,  persons  subjected  to  the 
trials  would  often  put  more  confidence  m  charmt?, 
nuigic  fornitilas,  and  ointments  than  in  i  lie  ititerveiu  ion 
of  rrovidrnee.  The  ordeals  gradually  gave  way  be- 
fore the  rationalistic  temper  of  m<Klern  times;  trials  by 
torture,  whii'h  .survived  the  onicais,  m>m  to  have 
been  in.sjiired  by  tin-  same  idi  a,  that  God  will  prot<  i't 
the  innocent  and  give  iheni  8U|j4-rhuman  endurance. 

The  power  of  the  evil  eye  (Jaacinalio)  has  been  be- 
lieved in  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  dreaded  in  many 
OOUntoies.  The  number  thirteen  continues  to  strike 
ternir  into  the  breast^  '<f  ^"*  xi  who  profess  not  to  f<>ar 
God.  TIm  apparent  ui  i .  s  which  so  often  attends  a 
■upentiiian  can  mostly  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
cauaes;  although  it  wcmid  be  rash  to  deny  all  Hui>er- 
natural  intervention  (e.  g.  in  the  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ism). When  the  object  w  to  ascertain,  or  to  effect  in  a 
gen(r:il  way,  one  of  two  possible  events,  thf  law  of 
probabilities  gives  an  e<jual  chance  to  su(<ess  :in<l 

failure,  and  surecss  does  more  fo  supl>orl  li)an  failiiri' 
would  do  to  tie.-.troy  super.>t ition.  for,  ori  it-s  side, 
there  are array«!d  t he  religious  instinct,  sympathy  ana 
apathy,  ••onfidrnee  aiul  di.'<tru.st,  ftK-uuragemenl'  and 
discourfigcmeiit,  self-suggestion  and — perhaps strong- 
cft  of  all— the  healing  p»»wer  of  nature. 

St.  TaOMAR,  Summa,  II  II,  QO.  xeii-ievi;  St.  ALPHONKrH 
Liatiom,  THkA.  M€ir„  IV,  i,  vti,  I.kNoik  (Lyons,  1873),  contains 
Unful  DOUw;  Pamum*.  /Vompfa  HMiotheca.  n.  V.  Suptrtttlut; 
Omab.  Dtr  ii6«vim(b*  (3d  kL,  IVMy,  Tailciut.  Traelt  <lt*  Super- 
•litMw(8Totai.Fitiiib  lft79;  3  mora  voto..i>ariii,  1701}  CuraiTof 
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immr  riMf  cruilition,  but  put  on  the  lodpx  b^'dMfMHOf  13  Feb., 

t7(V2.  iiKii  1(1  M)i.\,  l".")?;!;  BRAvn.  O^imTTntxtm*  on  Pofruhr  Arf 

GiiPrERT,  MuraUktoiimit,  \  (gfxl  wj.,  Pwlnrbom.  IbtfU).    Hrv  uJao 

hiblioawiihy  mdar   DmNASiOM;   NacaoititNcr;  Omoau; 

J.  WiLHEtM. 

Supper,  i  HK  I,.\RT.  the  meal  held  by  Christ  and 
IIi.s  discii)le.s  on  the  eve  of  His  Pflflaioil  •(  wUdi  He 
iustituleu  the  iioly  Euchahst. 

TiMB. — The  Evangelists  and  critics  generally  agree 
that  the  Last  Hupper  was  on  a  Thursday,  that  Christ 
suffered  and  diea  on  Friday,  and  that  lie  aroee  from 
the  dead  on  Sunday.  As  to  the  day  of  the  month 
there  seems  a  difference  between  the  record  of  tho 
^jmoptie  Goapela  and  (hat  of  Sk  Jkihn.  In  ooiMe> 
qoenoe  some  critics  have  tejeded  tbe  autbentidty 
of  either  account  or  of  both.  Sukoe  Qtristians^ 
accepting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot 
admit  contradictions  in  the  sacred  writers,  vnrious 
attempts  have  Imi  ii  intule  to  reconcile  the  stat««meut«. 
Matt  ,  x.xvi,  17,  says,  "And  on  the  first  day  of  tbe 
Azymes";  Mark,  xiv,  12.  "Now  on  the  first  day  of 
the  unle;ivene<i  bread,  when  they  sarrificed  the 
p.'iseh  "  ;  I.uke,  xxii,  7,  "  .\nd  the  day  of  the  imk)avem?ti 
bread  r:ime.  on  which  it  w  ;u}  nf-cesRarj'  that  the  paach 
should  be  killed".  From  these  passages  it  seems 
to  follow  tliat  Jesus  and  his  disciples  conforme<l  to 
the  ordinary  custom,  that  the  I,4i8t  Supper  took  place 
on  the  14tn  of  Nisan,  and  that  the  Crucifixion  was 
on  tbe  15th.  the  great  festival  of  the  Jews.  This 
opiiuon,  hekl  by  Tokt,  GotneliuB  a  Lapide,  Patrin, 
Corluy,  Hengstenbog,  Ohbhauaen,  and  Tholuck,  is 
oonfinned  by  the  custom  of  the  eariy  Eastern  Chiuwh. 
which,  looking  to  the  day  of  the  month,  celebrated 
Uie  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper  on  the 
14th  of  Ni^jui,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
day  of  the  wet^k.  i  his  was  done  in  cwuformity  with 
the  teaching  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  But  in  his 
Gospel,  St.  John  seems  to  indicate  that  Friday  was 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  for  (xviii,  '2X)  on  the  niommg  of 
this  day  the  Jews  "went  not  into  the  hail,  that  tliey 
might  not  be  defiknl,  but  that  they  might  eat  the 
pasch".  Various  things  were  done  on  this  Fridigr 
which  could  not  be  done  ori  a  feast,  viz.,  Christ  is  ar- 
rested, tried,  crucified;  His  body  is  taken  down 
"  (because  it  was  the  parasoeve)  that  the  bodies  mi^t 
not  remain  upon  the  cifM  on  the  sabbath  day  tfbr 
that  was  a  great  sabbath  day)";  the  ahroadand 
ointments  are  bought,  and  so  on. 

The  defenders  of  this  opinion  claim  that  there  is 
only  an  apparent  contradiction  and  tliat  the  difTering 
Ht;i1<'tnent,s  may  i>e  rvn-onciled.  tor  the  Jewa  cal- 
culated tlicir  festivals  and  Sabbaths  fronj  simset  to 
Hun.'ict;  thus  the  Sabtwith  Ix-gan  after  sunset  on 
l''ri<lay  and  ended  ut  suuM-t  on  Saturday.  _  This 
style  IS  employed  by  the  8>'noptic  Go-sjk  Is,  while  St. 
John,  writing  about  twenty-six  years  aft«r  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  when  Jewish  la>\'s  and  customs 
no  longer  prevaileti,  may  well  have  used  tbe  Roman 
method  of  computing  time:  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. The  word  vojtch  does  not  exclusively  appl^ 
to  the  paschal  lamb  on  tbe  eve  of  the  feaat,  but  is 
used  In  the  Scriptures  and  in  tiie  Talmud  in  a  wider 
sense  for  the  entire  festivity,  including  the  tkagigah; 
any  legal  defilement  could  have  been  removed  by 
the  evening  abltitions;  trials,  and  even  executions 
and  nuiny  scr\i!e  work?,  though  forbidden  on  the 
Sabbath.  w<-re  not  forbidden  on  fe:usts  (Num.,  xxviii, 
16;  Deut  .  xvi,  2.'J).  The  word  jxintsnvi-  may  denote 
the  preparation  for  any  .Salibath  aiul  may  bc  the 
common  designation  for  any  i  riday,  and  it.s  connex- 
ion with  pasch  nee<l  not  mean  preparation  for  the 
Passover  but  Friday  of  the  Passover  season,  and 
lience  tUa  Sabbiith  was  a  great  Sabbath.  More- 
over it  BOGDis  quite  certain  that  if  St.  Jolm  intended 
to  give  a  dilTerent  dat4>  from  that  given  by  tbe 
Synoptica  wad  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  his  own 
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Church  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have  stud  ao  expressly. 
Others  accept  the  apparent  Btatement  of  St.  John 
that  the  I^t  Supper  waa  on  the  13th  of  Nistan  and 
try  to  reconcile  the  account  of  the  Synoptics.  To 
this  class  belong  Paul  of  Burgos,  Maldonatus,  Petau, 
Hardouin,  Tillernont,  and  others.  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria (P.  G.,  XCII,  78)  says:  "In  prevnous  years 
Jesus  had  kept  the  Passover  and  eaten  the  paschal 
Iamb,  but  on  the  day  before  He  suffered  as  the  true 
Pasehal  Lamb  He  taught  His  di»cinle«  the  mystery 
of  the  type."  Others  say:  Since  tne  Pasch,  falling 
that  year  on  a  Friday,  was  reckoned  as  a  Sabbath, 
the  Jews,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  two  successive 
Sabbaths,  ha<l  posl|xined  the  Passover  for  a  day, 
and  Jesus  adhered  to  the  day  fixed  by  law;  others 
think  that  Jesus  anticipat^nl  tne  celebration,  knowing 
that  at  the  proper  time  He  would  be  in  the  grave. 
Plac^. — The  owner  of  the  house  in  which  waa  the 


Imtwuob  or  TRB  CWtnicH  or  Siok,  now  a  MoaqiTB 
Oeeupyinc  ttie  Traditional  Site  of  the  Iloiue  in  Jerumiein  in 
which  the  Ijutl  .Supfier  waa  held 


upfter  room  of  the  Last  Supper  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  but  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  disciples, 
since  Christ  bids  Peter  and  John  say,  "The  Master 
says".  Some  say  it  was  Nicodemus,  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  or  the  mother  of  John  Mark.  The  hall 
was  large  and  furnished  as  a  dining-room.  In  it 
Christ  showed  Himself  after  His  Resurrection;  here 
took  place  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  .Apostolate 
and  the  sending  of  the  Holy  CJhost;  here  the  first 
Christians  a8H«^'mblefl  for  the  breaking  of  breati; 
hither  Peter  and  John  came  when  they  had  given 
testimony  after  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  lame,  and 
Peter  after  his  libenition  from  prison;  here  perlia|)8 
was  the  council  of  the  Apostles  held.  It  was  for  a 
while  the  only  church  in  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of 
all  churches,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
or  of  Sion.  It  was  visited  in  404  by  St.  Paula  of 
Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  waa  dcHtroywl  by 
the  Saracens,  later  rebuilt  and  given  to  the;  can;  of  the 
Augufltinians.  Restored  after  a  second  destruction, 
it  waa  placed  in  charge  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
driven  out  in  1561.  At  present  it  is  a  Mohammedan 
mosque. 

Sequence  of  Events. — Some  critics  give  the  fol- 
lowing harmonized  order:  washing  of  the  ft-et  of  the 
Apostles,  pretliction  of  the  fx-trayal  and  departure 
of  Judas,  institution  of  the  Holy  Lucharist.  Others, 
believing  that  Judas  made  a  sacrilegious  communion, 
place  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  before  the 
departure  of  Judas. 

In  Art. — The  Last  Supper  has  been  a  favourite 
subject.  In  the  catacombs  we  find  representations 
of  meals  giving  at  least  an  idea  of  the  surroundings 
of  an  ancient  dining  hull.  Of  the  sixth  centur\'  we 
have  a  biis-relief  in  the  church  at  Monza  in  Italy, 
a  picture  in  a  Syrian  codex  of  the  Laurentian  Ijbrary 


at  Florence,  and  a  mosaic  in  S.  .\pollinare  Nuovo 
at  Ravenna.  One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  is 
that  of  I>eonardo  da  Vinci  in  Santa  Nlaria  delle 
Graiie,  Milan.  Among  the  modem  school  of  Ger- 
man artists,  the  Last  Supper  of  Gebhardt  is  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece. 

Koi'AKD.  Tht  Chritt,  thr  Son  of  God,  tr.  GRirnTH.  II  (Ixindon. 
I8«.'»>.  .IWJ;  Madams  Cectija.  Calk.  Sfrinturt  ManwU:  St. 
Mallheuf.  II.  197;  Tht  Eipo$iioru  Timn,  X.\  (Edinburgh.  1909), 
.'•M;  ThriAoQ.  prakti'cht  Uwirialtehrift  (ls77K  <2o;  Langen, 
iHt  tett/en  LfttrntitaQr  Jrtu  I  Fri-ilmrg.  27:  Krai-a.  Gttrk.  lirr 

ekr.  Kun*l.  s.  v.  AbrnrlmaM;  Stimmen  aiu  Maria  Loach,  XI.IX, 
Ufl;  C'hwouion  in  .Wm.  de  VAcad.  imptr.  dtt  Sritnrtt  dt  St. 
PHrrthowg.  7th  »cr..  XLI.  p.  37;  VloofBOCx.  Did.  lir  la  BibU 
(PariA,  1890),  «.  vv.  Cint;  Cinaele,  whon>  a  full  bil>li<«raphy 
may  be  found. 

Francis  Mershuan. 

Suppression  of  Monut«rio8.  See  Monasteries, 
Suppression  or. 

Supralapsarianism.     See  Calvinism;  Lvfra- 

LAP.SAKIAN.S. 

Supremacy,  Act  of.  Sco  England;  Oaths, 
Encjlisii  Post-Reformation. 

Supreml  dl8ciplin»,  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X, 
proiimlgtile<i  2  Julv,  1911,  relating  to  Holy  Days  of 
obligation.  t)n  Holy  Days  of  precept  a  twofold 
duty  is  incumbent  on  the  faithful,  of  hearing  Ma.s.s  and 
of  abstaining  from  servile  work.  Owing  particularly 
to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  to  the  nec<'ssitv  of  car- 
ing in  due  sea.son  for  crops,  fruits,  etc.,  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  hiis  tended  to  k-swn  the  number  of 
Holv  Days  in  certain  countries.  Pius  X  deenutl  it  ad- 
visable to  extend  this  jwlicy  to  the  Universal  Church, 
thua  effecting  greater  uniformity.  Aside,  then,  from 
all  SundavH,  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  and  ab- 
staining from  servile  work  is  now  confined  to  eight 
days;  Christnius,  New  Year's  Day  or  the  feast  of  the 
Circumcision.  Epiphany  (0  Jan.),  the  Ascension  of 
Our  I/orrI,  tne  Immaculate  Conception  (8  Dec.), 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (1,5  Aug.), 
the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June),  and,  finally, 
the  feast  of  All  Saints  (1  Nov.).  Where,  however, 
any  of  the  above  feasts  has  been  abolished  or  trans- 
ferred, the  new  legislation  is  not  effective.  In  the 
United  Stat*«  consequently  the  Epiphany  and  the 
feast  of  Sta.  Peter  and  Paul  are  not  days  of  precept 
(see  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  tit.  Ill, 
c.  ii  and  p.  cv).  Feasta  of  patrons  are  no  longer 
Holy  Days  of  obligation.  Kisho|>s  may,  if  they 
choose,  transfer  the  celebration  of  these  patrunal 
feasts  to  the  foUowitifj;  Sunday  in  accordance  with 
liturgical  laws.  If  it  is  desired  in  certain  countries 
or  dioceses  to  retain  as  days  of  precejit  one  or  other 
feast  abrogated  by  the  Constitution  "Supremi 
dlsciplina.'",  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Holy  See. 

There  is  no  longer  any  obligation,  as  formerly 
in  many  countritw,  of  HKxisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
or  abstaining  from  servile  work  on  the  feivst  of  St. 
Joseph  (19  March),  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (24  June),  or  Corpus  Christi.  According 
to  the  present  Motu  Proprio  the  feiusl  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  an  octave,  is  to  be  ceK-brnteil  on  the  Sunday 
following  19  March,  unless  that  date  fall  on  Sunday; 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June); 
Coqiua  ChrLsti  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity 
Sunday.  Scarcely,  however,  was  the  "Supremi  dis- 
ciplinac"  promulgate<l,  when  (S.  R.  C,  24  July)  it 
W!is  modincHl  !is  follows ;  The  solemn  commemoration 
of  St.  Jaseph  without  an  octave  remains  on  19  March. 
The  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  however, 
on  the  third  Sunday  after  Ksister  is  raised  to  a  double 
of  the  first  chiss,  a  j>rimary  feast  with  an  octave. 
Likewise  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  with  its  privi- 
leged octave  is  observeil  tis  formerly  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  but  the  solemnity  of  the  feast 
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M  tnaiiBind  to  the  following  Sundagr.  Lttui^eRl 
queatioos.  to  which  the  above  channel  gave  rtae, 
were  Mttled  by  a  Deone  of  the  SacMd  Congregatioa 
of  Ritcfi,  28  Julv,  1911. 

The  present  Motu  Proprio  institntei^  inotlwr  mip 
portant  changf  in  l('><is!;itioii.  As  feaatinK  and  fast- 
ing are  incompat  ililc  Piu.s  X  haa  aboliahra  the  obli- 

fation  of  fasting  a.s  well  as  that  of  abHtiuence  for  the 
Iniversal  Church,  sliould  such  obligation  coincide 
with  any  of  the  eight  fra«t.s.  ai?  above.  A<!Cording  to  the 
"Nouvelle  Fle^^lf•  Tlicoloniqiic".  Nov'fmb«T,  1911.  by 
tlcoree of  the S.  Cong,  of  t ho  C"<junfil.  2S  August,  V.)\\, 
this  dispenwtion  is  not  for  fcosto  atreudy  nuppresBed, 
like  the  Epiphany  in  the  United  States.  Tnc  same 
■eneral  disjxinsatibn  from  Uw  laws  of  abstinence  and 
fasting  is  granted  by  the  Ho^  Father  on  patron»l 
feasts,  abolished  bv  the  preeent  Oonatitutioii,  should 
thii^  be  celebrated  solemnly  and  with  a  lai^e  eoo- 
eoune  of  the  faithful. 

Aramiw  B.  Mbbhak. 

Sura,  titular  sec  in  Augn-^ta  Euphratcn«s,  suf- 
fragan of  Hicrapolis.  Sura,  .situated on  the  banks  nf 
the  Euphrates,  at  the  iater&i-i  tion  of  tlw  roads  from 
Palmyn  and  Beroea  or  Chakis,  was  a  miUtar>- 
atation.  and  at  the  bediming  of  the  fifth  ccntuir  was 
the  neidenee  «f  the  prefect  of  the  Icffio  XVI  Fkuna 
Fvwa.  In  Ids  seooind  Syrian  oainp^gn  Qioaroes 
assaulted  the  town;  the  Armenian,  Anacea,  the 
magiater  milUum,  directed  the  defence;  when  he  fell 
the  inhabitants  wnt  their  bishop  to  Chuerues  as  an 
envoy;  but  the  latter,  inccna<Hl  by  tlie  resistance  he 
had  mt'l  with,  urdi  rcd  tiu-  tli-Mtnu-tinn  of  the  town, 
which  had  hi  ld  out  only  half  an  hour.  .Iu«tinian 
ep.'ftcil  [xtwcrful  fortifications  there.  It.s  ruin.s.  uf 
little  importance,  are  near  the  prei^'ut  military  post 
of  El  Hamman,  not  far  from  Rekka  in  the  vilayet 
of  Aleppo.  Le  Quien,  "Oriena  christianus",  II, 
mention*  three  bishops  of  Sxira:  Umnius,  represented 
by  his  metropolitan  at  Chalccdon,  451;  Marion, 
eiiled  as  a  Monophytdte  in  518;  and  the  one  who  \v;id 
envoy  to  CSmskms,  whose  name  is  unknown.  The  see  is 
mentumed  in  the  "Notiti»e|}iscopatuum"  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  .-Vntioch  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  centuries. 

VaiutA  in  ScJtM  d'Oritnt,  X  (Pari*.  1M7),  94.  145;  Smith. 
Ditt.  of  Grri  k  .■trill  Rornrin  (Ifng..  ».  v. :  MPluKB,  MiMW  A  PM«mtl, 
ed.  Dkiut.  I,  ys.^.;  Ch  vj^t,       fr. <„:iir(  ,/«  {'fuphnM  ^  it  CM- 

ar-i(jr  (,1'uh-i,  auU  paiuiilii. 

S.  PiTRIDte. 

Suxln,  Jban-Jobepb,  b.  1600;  d.  at  Bordeaux. 
1665.  m  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesu-s,  ana 
enjoyed  great  coebrito  for  his  adnurable  vtrtuee» 
his  trials,  and  his  talents  as  a  spiritual  direetar. 

Buswiiet  declared  him  "consumed  with  spirituality". 
.\t  the  suggestion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Province  of 
Aquit:une,  a.s.KMnbled  in  provineial  congrrgntion 
(17.">.")),  the  father  general  ordered  Lis  uamt'  ui!i«:rih»jd 
in  the  "  Mi'nologe  de  r:i.s.sistanre  de  France".  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  t<x3k  u  vow  of  chastity,  at  ten  he  was 
taught  to  intHiitatebyaCarmelite.  Having  been  sent 
to  Loudun  to  exorcize  certain  UrsulincH  tonnentod 
b}'  the  evil  one,  he  was  so  horrified  at  the  terrible 
sacrilfioee  intended  for  three  dcflecrated  ho6t«  that  he 
hnmei&tely  made  an  offering  of  his  own  spirit  to 
be  posBcased  by  demons  in  oquatioa  fen-  this  frightful 
crime.  Wm  pngw  was  grented,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  Teen  he  was  baEaaaed  bnjr  evil  spirits,  pluaiiBd 
in  the  cEtnthe  of  deapair  over  his  eternal  damnation. 
At  times  ne  was  unable  to  use  hw  hands,  his  feet,  his 
eyes  his  tongue,  or  was  impelled  to  conunit  a  thou- 
sand extravagances,  which  even  the  most  rh.uitably 
inclined  deemed  foolish.  'ITie  wrong  iiiii)nssion 
under  which  ho  labounxl  at  Huch  times  cmi'^eil  him 
the  greatest  jo^^  At  no  time,  however.  <\\<\  thU 
state  of  obsession  pn>vent  hi.s  devitdtig  himself  to 
preaching.  It  is  true  he  was  unable  to  prepan»  him- 
self for  this  by  any  reading  or  studv,  but  on  entering 
the  pulpil  and  making  the  aign  of  the  crass  a  wonder* 
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ful   transformation   was   manifest.    His  vfgQraui 

mind  instantly  gained  the  ascendancy;  hia powerful 
voiee  and  facile  oratory  won  universal  attention  and 
adnkntion.  ^  Hia  pbysiciaii  dedared  it  miraeu  lous. 
Ewn  in  writin{(  or  dtetatmg  his  works  he  seemed 

gifted  with  Divine  inspiration.  He  was  healed  eight 
years  before  his  death  and  was  thenceforth  absorbed 
m  the  abundance  of  Divine  communications.  His 
principal  works  are:  "Cat4k;hiame  spiritucl"  (Paris, 
IG-iO),  iiubli.sht^l  by  the  Prince  de  Conti.  anony- 
mously; "  1' ondemeiitM  rle  l.i  \  ie  s[)irit uelle "  (Pans, 
Uj(j7i;  '■  Cunt i(|iir.s  spirit uel.-^"  i  I'aris,  liiiK)):  "  Dia- 
logues spirit  uels  "  (Parts.  ITOtj;  "  Let  (res  spirituoiles '' 
(Paris,  i(V,).")).  His  "  CatechisnK'  sjurituel"  is  on  the 
Index,  but  with  certain  niodificationB  soon  to  be 
made,  it  will  be  taken  from  the  list. 

Bot-tx,  VU  du  Pir*  Sunn  (Paris.  1876),  an  abridfrroont  of  tba 
life  pulilishod  by  BofDON  (Pvu,  ittS);  or  Griutaaiirt 
Minologe  de  la  C.  J*  J.,  AuuUmet     France  (ParU.  1892>. 

A.  POULAIM. 

lutaly  LMnSNTtUB,  hagiologi^  b.  at  the  Han- 
M>Atto  dty  of  Lttbeck,  1522;  d.  at  Cologne,  23  May, 
l.'TS.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his  parents  were 
Cutlioliesnr  I.utlierans.  According  to  a  remark  made 
by  Peter  C.'inisiu.s  ("Episrtola  ",  o<l.  Braunsborger,  I, 
36  i,  lie  was  born  a  heretic  aiid  wvs  brought  into  the 
Chun  h  by  furusius,  .Surius  studied  at  the  univer- 
Nities  of  I  'rankfort-on-t  lie-Oder  and  Ck)lognc.  In  the 
Litter  uiii\iTsity  Peter  Canisiu.s  wxs  a  feilow-studeiU. 
8urius  also  met  there  Juhanncs  Ju.stus  Lan.s[>erger, 
who  induced  him  to  enter  the  Cartliu.sian  monastery 
at  Cologne,  in  1542.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
after  this  was  spent  in  his  mona.stery,  where  he  was 
a  nMdel  of  piety,  of  rigid  ohHervance  of  the  rules  of 
the  O^er,  and  of  e^uncst  work  as  a  scholar;  for  these 
reasons  he  waa  held  in  lugh  esteem  by  St.  Piua  V. 
He  devoted  himself  ehJ^y  to  the  domains  of  ohurdi 
history  and  hagiogranhy,  and  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works  on  these  subjects.  He  also  translated  into 
I^itiii  many  works,  maiidy  asreticid  and  theological. 
.Among  these  tran«lati«>ns  should  be  mentioned  writ^ 
in^  - 1 J  r'T  iidcr,  Heinrich  S(  use,  Uuysbroeek,(;n)iiper'a 
work  on  the  reality  of  (.'hrist's  Flesli  and  Blood,  the 
sermons  of  .Michael  Sidotiius,  the  apologies  of  Fried- 
rich  Staphyius,  and  an  onition  by  Martin  Eisengrcin. 
Ho  completed  the  "In.stitutionofl"  of  Florentius  of 
Baarlcjn,  prior  of  the  Carthusians  cf  !»iivain,  and 
et^ed  a  new  edition  of  the  "HomiUurium  "  of  Charle- 
magne. He  wrote  against  Sleidanua  his  "Commen- 
torius  brcvis  nrum  in  orbc  gestaram  ab  a.  15(X)  ad  a. 
15M"  (Cologne,  1560),  whioh  was  eontinued  by 
others.  He  waa  also  the  author  of  a  eoUection  of  the 
Acts  of  the  councils:  "Concilia  omnia  turn  genwalia 
turn  provincialia"  (4  vols..  Cologne,  1567). 

Hi.s  most  important  and  still  valuable  work  hia 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saint^i,  "Di;  probatis 
Sanctorum  hi^toriis  ab  Al.  Li[»ttuano  olim  conscriptis 
nunc  primum  a  Laur.  Surio  emeiid.itia  et  auctiw",  the 
first  edition  of  which  aupcanil  in  six  \()lume8  at 
Cologne  iu  1570-77.  He  degan  a  si cond  edition  which 
was  finished  after  his  deuth  b>  his  colleague  in  the 
monastery,  Musondcr,  who  at^idod  a  seventh  volume 
((Cologne,  15S2).  A  third  edition  with  ma  improved 
text  api)eared  at  O>logno  in  1018;  a  new  and  revised 
edition  was  publiHhecl  (1875-80)  at  Turin  in  thirteen 
volumea.^  Notwithstanding  tlie  liberties  tdcen  by 
Smius  with  the  text  of  the  manuscripto  he  used,  hn 
work  has  rendered  great  f»ervicc  ana  has  furnished 
many  narratives  concerning  the  lives  of  the  saints 
that  liave  been  published  in  various  languages. 

Hums,  AKmwMfator.  Ill  <3rdl  «d.),  Ill-li'>:  HAsnmii, 
BiOMmtabmimuitiCiAi^  1747),  SMsq.:  AllofmeintdeuiMht 

J.  P.  Km«rH. 

Surplloe,  a  large-slocved  tunic  of  half  length, 
made  of  fine  linen  or  cotton,  and  worn  bj'  all  the  clergj'. 
The  wide  sleeves  distinguish  it  from  the  rochet  and 
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the  alb;  it  differs  further  from  the  alb  ina.sinuch  :ui 
it  is  short^T  iincl  is  noviT  frinlcnl.  It  is  oriiarin'iitcd 
at  iho  h(>m  imd  the  sleeves  eitlit  r  with  etiibn)irl<Ty, 
with  laoe-like  iDaertion.s,  or  with  lace.  The  lace 
dmu]d  never  be  more  than  fifteen  inches  wide,  oh 
otherwise  the  real  vest  inrnt  is  necessarily  too  much 
Bhortencd  by  this  merely  onmmental  addition.  The 
nrplioe  beunigii  to  the  litiupcal  veatment  in  tba 
fltnet  MnBBi  and  is  the  vestment  most  used.  It  is 
the  choir  dress,  the  vestment  for  prooeenoas,  the 
official  priestly  drem  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  vest- 
ment worn  by  the  priest  in  administorinK  llio  Hacra- 
r!»ents,  wlicn  giving  blcsaings,  at  BcntHliction  of  the 
Hlcsscd  S:i<Tani(>iit,  (■t<'.;  in  the  l!i8t-incntinnoil  oiv-K-s 
it  Ls  llu'  substitute  for  the  alb.  which,  acruniing  to 

f (resent  cui5t<}ni,  is  worn  only  at  Mas.s  and  a  few  other 
unctions.    The  blos.sing  of  the  suri)lice  by  the  bishop 
or  by  authorizfHl  priest  is  proper,  l)ut  not  strirtly 

1)re»eribed.  As  the  distinctive  sacerdotal  dn's«  of  the 
ower  clergy  the  bishop,  after  gi\'ing  the  tonsure, 
niaces  it  on  the  candidate  for  orders  with  these  words: 
"May  the  I>ord  rlothe  thee  with  the  new  man,  who 
b  created  in  nAhteousneas  and  true  hoItnosB  after 
the  image  of  God." 

History.— The  time  of  the  intradnetkm  o(  the 
surplice  cannot  be  exa<!tly  detennlned.  Without 
dm  lilt  it  was  originally  merely  a  choir  vestment  and 
a  gnniicnt  to  be  worn  at  proc(>*i8iona,  burials,  and  on 
similar  o<'<  asinnH,  As  a  htiirpcal  dress  in  thi.s  .sense 
it  Ls  met  ()iit.--idc  of  Italy  (in  Ihigland  and  France)  as 
early  a.s  the  eleventh  centurj-,  but  is  not  found  in  It.aly 
until  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  sur])!ice  may  have 
been  u.s{>*l  in  isolated  cases  during  the  twelfth  eenturj' 
Insteatl  of  the  alb  in  administering  the  .sacraments  and 
at  blessings,  but  this  use  did  not  become  general 
until  the  thirteenth  century;  it  appeared  latest 
piobubly  in  Italy  and  e8p<>ci'ally  at  Rome,  where  it 
was  hardly  customaiv  at  these  functions  tx^ore  tho 
<nd  of  the  thirteenin  century.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  ocntuiy  the  anrpliee  was  already  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  hnrer  elergy,  even  though  this 
W!w  not  the  ca.sc  everywhere.  However,  the  placing 
of  the  suri'lice  on  the  clerics  after  the  gi\nng  of  the 
toiwure  (ef.  alK>ve),  Is  first  ti  sti!le<l  by  the  Pontlfieals 
of  the  fourt4'«'nth  and  fift<'<nth  centuries. 

The  name  of  the  surj)liee  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  W!us  worn  by  the  clergv',  i-six-^ially  in  northern 
KurojM',  over  (av/xr)  the  univen«dly  enstomary  fur 
cluthmg  {pillia  n  ).  This  is  stateci  by  Uurandus  anti 
by  the  Knglish  granmiarian  (tcrlandus,  both  of  whom 
lived  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Tlie  fur  clothing 
not  only  led  to  the  name  of  the  SUipJice,  but  was 
probably  also  the  cause  of  its  appearanoe.  For  it  is 
evident  that  a  largO'^leeved,  ungirdled  tunie  was  better 
ndted  to  go  over  heavy  fur  coats  than  m  nsmw- 
skevci  1 ,  gi  n  led  alb.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Burpliee  fin^t  app<>ared  in  France  or  England,  whence 
its  u.se  gradually  spread  to  Italy.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  surpliee  and 
the  (ialliean  alb,  an  ungirdled  liturgieal  tunic  of  the 
old  Galilean  Rite,  whieh  was  Hup<'r5<etle<i  during  the 
Carlo\-ingian  era  by  the  Roman  Kite.  The  fouixling 
of  the  .Vugustiuian  Canons  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  centur\'  nmy  have  had  a  8|xx"ial  influence 
upon  the  si)rc!id  of  the  surpKos.  Among  the  Augu»- 
tinian  Canon.s  (he  surplice  was  not  only  the  choir 
veetnu  nt,  but  also  a  part  of  the  habit  of  the  order. 
In  addition  to  the  si^ipUce  wo  find  frequent  ear^ 
mention  of  a  "ootta''.  It  is  poarible  that  htstween 
iSbc  miperpclliceum  and  the  eoUa  there  may  have  been 
some  small  diflferenee  (perhaps  in  length  or  width), 
but  most  iinil)abl>  thrK,  lerms  wen-  only  different 
names  for  the  same  liturgical  vestment  (ef.  fkaun, 
op.  eit.  in  bil)liogr!iphy.  p.  112). 

Originally  the  surplice  wa.s  a  full-length  tiinie 
— that  is,  it  reached  to  the  feet.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  began  to  be  shurteued,  although 
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in  the  fifteenth  century  if  still  readied  hilf- 
way  betw<^n  the  knee  and  ankle.  In  tlie  sixteenth 
and  se\  r-nte<'nlh  eenturit"*!  it  became  steadily  shorter 
until  it  fell  a  little  atK)ve  the  knee;  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  it  w:i.s  so  short  that  it  frequently 
reacheii  only  just  below  the  hips.  As  the  length  of 
the  surplice  was  IcSDCned,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  sleeves  wem  naturally  reduoedi  so  that  in 
tills  re^teot  also  tiiere  is  a  great  <Bfferenee  between 
the  original  surplice  and  that  of  the  dghtcenth  cen- 
tury. More  striking  than  these  mere  alterations  of 
siste  were  other  changes  made  in  the  suryilire,  some 
of  which  appeannl  :ls  early  a.s  the  thirte<-nth  eentun,', 
and  by  which  its  entire  shape  and  apix'aranee  w;is 
more  or  less  altere<l,  various  forms  of  the  suri>lii-e 
being  pniduci'<l.  Thu.s,  surplici-s  appeareil  with 
slit-up  8le<'ves  (thus  with  wings  of  materials  rather 
than  sleeves);  then  surplices  which,  besides  being 
slit  up  on  the  under  side  of  the  sleeve,  were  also  open 
at  the  sides,  the  surplices  being  thus  like  aeapuulB 
in  form.  Also  surplices  without  sleeves,  having  mere 
slits  for  the  arms;  finally  surplices  resembling  the 
medievat  bell-shaped  chamble  with  only  an  opening 
in  tiie  middle  for  the  bead-^Hhis  shape  was  cusUnnary 
in  the  inxtcenth  and  seventeenth  oonturics,  especially 
in  Venetian  territory.  These  variations  met  with  tho 
disapproval  of  pro\  incial  and  dioccj^an  8jTiod.s,  but 
their  prohibitions  luid  no  jK'rmanent  effect.  The  scap- 
ular-like band  that  took  the  place  of  the  suq)lice 
among  .Vucustinian  Canons  on  non-liturgical  oc- 
e^L sinus  is  not  a  cuttufanent  o(  the  suipUe^  but  n 

sub^t!tute  for  it. 

OnN.\\tKNT.\Tio.\.— In  the  Middle  Ages  the  snirplice 
apparently  sehlom  received  a  rich  ornamentation. 
In  pictures  and  sculpture  it  appears  as  a  garment 
hanging  in  many  folds,  but  otherwise  plain  throu^out. 
There  is  a  surplice  at  Neustift  near  Brixen  in  Hie 
Tyrol  that  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  (or,  at  least,  to 
the  thirteenth)  century;  it  is  the  only  medieval 
surplice^  that  we  possess.  This  surplice  shows 
geometrical  ornaments  in  white  linen  embroidery 
on  the  shoulders,  breiLst,  back,  and  below  the  should- 
ers, where,  as  in  the  idbs  of  (he  same  date,  large  full 
gores  have  been  in.sert*Hj  in  the  botly  of  the  garment. 
After  the  l.ace  indu.str\'  develojx-d  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  hem  and  sle<'ves  (»f  the  surplice  were  (jftcn 
trimmed  with  laee — at  a  lat<'r  period,  unfortunatclv, 
too  often  at  the  I'xpense  of  the  vestment  itself.  It 
apparently  did  not  become  customary  to  lay  the 
BurpUce  in  folds  until  the  eloSB  cf  the  Middle '/\ges. 
This  custom  had  vogue  especially  in  Italy,  but  it 
frequently  degenerated  into  unoignlfied  Stndning 
after  effect  and  effeminate  display. 

Bhai's,  /Jit  Ulura.  unntlung  im  tkcideni  u.  Orient  (Freiljuni. 
1907);  KOHAULT  OB  Flkumt,  La  Mr>,e.  VII  (Paris,  188S): 
Book,  Gmc*.  At  Wmv.  OtaaMr»  II  (Bonn,  ms). 

JosKPn  Braun. 

Stua  (Ileb.  \tyt\  Cr.  2owo»,  2ot«ra),  the  capital  of 
the  T\ingilnni  of  l'!l:itii,  .'inil  from  thi'  time  of  Cyrus,  or 
more  probably  of  Darius  I,  the  winter  residence  of  the 
kings  rtf  I'ersia.  It  w:us  situated  on  the  Hiver  I'lai  or 
EuLpus  (Dan.,  viii,  2, 16;  Phny,  "Hist.  .\at.",  VI,  27), 
which  was  probablv  a  branch  of  the  Choa^iws,  now 
the  Kerkha,  formerly  connected  with  the  Pasitigris, 
now  the  Karun.  After  an  existence  of  more  than  fif- 
teen centuries  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Assurbaninal 
about  647  a.  c,  but  it  rose  firom  its  ruins,  and  under 
Posian  rule  enjoyed  great  prasperity.  It  begaa  to 
decay  under  the  Sdeueids,  and  after  Hie  destruction 
of  the  Rassanid  monarchy  by  the  Arabs  it  wa«  gradu- 
allv  abandonee!.  The  "castle"  (II  E-sd.,  i,  1;  Dan., 
viii,  2),  or  acrofiolis,  w:\.«  distinct  and  .separated  from 
the  city,  though  in  the  Hook  of  Esther  the  Vulgate 
neiile<  ts  (he  distinction  (in  i,  2,  ,5;  ii.  3,  .5,  <S.;  iii,  1.5; 
viii,  14;  ix,  6,  11,  12,  the  "ea.-;tle",  and  not  the 
city,  i.s  meant).  Here  Djirius  I  tmilt  a  vjtst  palace,  in 
which  under  his  successor  occurred  the  events  nar- 
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rated  in  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  niins  of  the  acropo- 
ILs.  covering  about  30()  arres,  have  been  exploml  by 
Williams  and  Ixjftus,  and  more  thoroughly  by  Dieula- 
foy  and  de  Morgan.  The  excavations  have  yielded 
some  important  hnds,  among  othem  (he  code  of 
Hammurabi. 

Iatiti's,  Ckalrlaa  ami  Suniana  (Ix>Ddon,  IR.57).  .344  sqq.;  DiKr- 
LAroT.  La  FrTtt,  la  CKaUUt,  ft  In  Sutuinr  (Pnrio.  1HN7):  Idem, 
L'AcTopolf  d*  Su*€  {Pari*.  IWtH);  Jame  Dirruirov.  A  Sute: 
Journal  ilt$  Fauillf  (Pnris.  ISKS);  or  MoRnAN,  DrUgalion  m 
Ptr$t  (Paris.  1890 — );  Uillehbcck.  S>ua  (Lripiig,  I.V.Ki). 

F.  Hechtel. 

Susa  (SEorsiN).  Diocese  of  (SEf!twiK\Ht.s), 
in  the  Province  of  Turin,  I*ie<ln«ont,  Northern  Italy. 
The  city  is  Nituat4>d  at  an  elevation  of  about  1600 
feet  above  8ca-lcvel,  in  a  wide  valley  to  the  right  of 


Campamit.  or  the  fATiir.DiiAU  .'^uba 


the  Df)ra  Riparia;  near  by  ore  some  valuable  marble 
quarries  (ferdt-  di  Sum).  The  cnthe<iral,  dedicnt<'<i 
to  St.  Justan  and  found««d  by  I'lderieo  Manfre.ii, 
(102H)  contain*  nuich  of  intj-rest:  n|)ecimen.s  of  very 
fine  inlaid  work  in  the  choir  stalU;  the  baptismal 
font  and  the  bronze  gmup  of  the  "Madonna  del 
Hoeeia  Mel«)ne"  (Madonna  with  the  Child,  St. 
(leorge  traitsfi.xing  the  dnigoti,  and  a  knight  on  bonded 
knee);  in  a  chapel  may  Ije  seen  the  tomb  of  the 
Counte*w  .\delsuae,  with  her  statue  in  woml,  an  ex- 
wllent  example  of  eleventh-<-entvjry  work.  In  an- 
cient times  the  citv  wius  calle<i  Si^iaio,  and  in  th*-  days 
of  Augu-HtuB  it  still  had  a  king,  who  held  sway  over 
fourtiH'n  other  townji.  This  king  submitted  vohm- 
tarily  to  the  Romans  .ind  en-ctcfl,  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists.  Under 
Nero  the  kingdom  was  aboiisheil  and  became  a  inuni- 
cipium.  In  !ul<lition  to  the  arch,  there  still  exi.st 
the  ruins  of  the  Themiu'  Ciratiamc  con.structed  by 
Valenlinian  I.  Sumi  being  situated  near  one  ()f  the 
principal  .\lpine  valleys  was  always  a  place  of  gn>iit 
Btrjit<-gie  importance.  (>>n.<itantine  d«'strf)Ved  it 
while  lulvancing  against  Ma.xentius;  aff^'r  the  l.:ing«>- 
banl  inviL-^ion,  tlu'  Myzantine  garrison  remained  th«>re 
till  .'>y3.  I>aler  it  came  into  (xtssession  of  the  Franks. 
It  wan  capture*!  twice  by  Pepin  arul  once  by  Charle- 
magne (774),  who  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  comiK-lleti 


the  Lombards  to  fall  back  on  Pavia.  From  that 
time  it  formeil  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  5)42 
it  became  the  resilience  of  .\rdoino  (ilabrio,  Count  of 
Susa  and  later  Marquis  of  Turin,  who  was  suceee<led 
by  Manfmlo  (97.5),  Olderico  (1001),  and  Adelaide 
(1034).  The  latter  having  marriitl  Odo  of  Savoy  in 
her  thin!  marriage,  Susa  passe<l  into  the  p«jwer  of 
Savoy.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  acquired  eommumd 
liberty;  though  ilestroyeil  (1174)  by  Barbaro!<.sa, 
it  soon  n>se  again,  and  in  11U7  had  alremly 
adopte<l  new  statutes.  In  the  wars  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  side<l  with  the  (Juelphs,  and  was  a 
subjeet  of  dispute  li«^tween  the  mar(|ULses  of  Saluzzo 
and  the  counts  of  Savoy;  it  was  definitely  given  to 
the  latter  in  1295.  Later  during  the  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  on  five  oc- 
casions into  the  hands  of  the  French  (1.53(>-(i2; 
1628-31;  l(«9-42;  1701-7:  179S-1814);  in  1798 
the  fortifications  constructwl  by  the  dukcM  of  Savoy 
wert^  dismantled. 

In  early  days,  Susa  seems  to  have  lK'longe<l  to  the 
Diocese  of  Mauriennc.  The  .Ablx'v  of  St.  JiLstus 
having  Imh-u  erected  in  1029,  the  abbot  luul  (|uasi- 
epis<;opal  jurisdiction.  The  Iien(><lictine8  succeeded 
tne  Canons  Regular,  and  under  B^-nedict  XIV  were 
rei)laeed  by  secular  canons.  In  1772  thus  prelacy 
nuUiuM  IxH-ame  a  dio<-es4',  and  the  territory  of  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Novalesa  was  a<Ided  to  thai  of 
SiLsa.  The  first-  bishop  was  Francesco  M.  Ferrarw. 
Na|)oleon  suppre.s.Hed  tne  see  in  ISO^J,  but  it  was  re- 
stori'd  in  1S17,  and  its  territory  increji.'«>d  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  .-\bbey  S.  Michcic  della  ChiiLsa.  The 
dio<'ese,  suffragan  of  Turin,  contains  (51  p.arishes 
with  7.5,000  inhabitants,  an<l  130  secular  and  regul.ar 
priests;  .5  religious  houses  of  men  and  7  of  women; 
3  institutes  for  bovs  and  3  for  girls. 

Cafpeluetti,  Le  ('Ai>«r  d'italin;  .'<»<-nKTn,  Metnorir  Htlla 
Chtrsin  lit  .S'uM  (Turin.  17s6);  CiENri.  //  marchrmto  ili  Siua 
(Isni);  BAcrn,  Crnni  lUoriei  lu  Arii/liana  e  Swa  (.Sum.  IKHl). 

IJ.  BENKiNI. 

Sluanna,  Saint.  Soe  Tiburtius  and  Susanna, 
Sai.nts. 

Susanna.   See  Daniel,  B<m)K  op. 

SUBO,  IIenhy.    Sen'  IIk.nkv  Sr.so,  Bi.khhed. 

Suspension,  in  canon  law,  is  usually  defined  as  a 
censure  by  which  a  cleric  is  deprived,  entirely  or  par- 
tially, of  the  use  of  the  power  of  onlers,  office,  or 
benefice.  Although  ordinarily  calhil  a  censure  l>e- 
eause  it  is  gi-nerally  a  medicin;il  punishment  inflicted 
after  admonitions  and  intemled  to  amend  the  delin- 
quent, yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so  for  it  is  occasionally 
emoloywl  as  a  cha«lLs<'ment  for  past  offences.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  C\i)rian  (<i.  2.5S),  we  read 
of  clerics  deprive*!  of  the  income  of  th<'ir  charges 
and  also  of  susjiension  from  the  determinw!  func- 
tions for  which  one  had  lieen  onlained.  We  know 
also  that  clerics  were  somet inn's  temponu-ily  d<^ 
prived  of  Communion  (Can.  .Apost.,  45;  Cone.  lUib., 
c.  21).  The  Council  of  Neoea'san»a  (Can.  I)  in  315 
decrees  periM'tuiU  susjH'nsion  from  all  functions  for 
certain  miwlemeanours,  while  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Carthage  (can.  liH),  by  forbitlding  a  deli[i(|uent  bi.shop 
to  ordain,  gives  an  4'xainple  of  partial  su.ipension. 
.Again,  the  Third  Council  of  Orleans  (can.  19)  in  .').'i8 
decrees  susiK-nsion  from  orders  but  not  from  sti()end, 
and  the  Couiu-il  of  N.arlxjnne  (can.  II)  sus|H'nds 
«*rtain  cleric*  from  receiving  the  fruits  of  their  bene- 
ficf^s. 

When  a  susiK>nsion  is  total,  a  cleric  Is  deprived  of 
the  exerci.se  of  every  function  an*!  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical right.  When  it  is  partial,  it  may  be  only  fn>in 
th«*  r>xercis*'  of  oni'V  sacn-*!  <ird*'rs,  or  fnim  his  office 
which  includ<'s  dei)rivation  of  the  u.s*'  of  onh'rs  and 
jurisfliction,  <ir  from  his  Ix-nefice  which  ileprives  him 
of  both  julminlMlration  and  income.  When  a  sus- 
pension is  decre*-*!  absolutely  and  without  limitation, 
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it  is  understood  to  be  a  total  suspension.  A  partial 
BuspeiisioM  deprive;  a  cleric  of  the  use  of  that  power 
only  which  i«  expressed  in  the  sentence.  A  cleric 
does  not  incur  an  irregularity  when  he  violates  a 
8US]x^ixsion  imposed  for  a  former  transgression,  because 
then  there  is  no  violation  of  a  censure.  The  same 
holdij  ^ood  if  he  has  been  suspended  for  some  defect 
of  mind  or  body  not  blameworthy.  Irregularity  is 
contrarted  when  a  cleric  performs  a  solemn  act  of 
juicretl  orders,  from  the  use  of  which  he  had  been 
suspended.  Thus,  if  a  bishop  forbidden  to  celebrate 
Mass  pontifically  were  to  perform  such  a  function,  he 
would  not  incur  irregularity  because  he  does  not 
thereby  exercise  any  substantial  art  of  episeonal 
orders.  As  the  Church  can  not  deprive  a  8uspen(le<l 
cleric  of  the  power  of  sacred  orders,  but  only  forbids 
their  use,  it  follows  that  acts  of  sacred  orders  remain 
valid  after  su.spension.  On  the  other  hand,  acta  of  juris- 
diction become  null  and  voitl 
after  a  suspended  cleric  has  been 
denounced  by  name,  because 
the  Church  has  power  to  de- 

§ rive  one  totally  of  jurisdiction, 
uspension  ex  informaia  con- 
tcienlia  has  the  same  effect  as 
a  formal  suspension,  but  it  is 
not  indicted  by  judicial  sen- 
tence, but  as  an  extraordinary 
remedv,  without  the  canonical 
monitions  being  necessary,  and 
it  is  imi)o«ed  for  occult  but 
grave  crimes. 

When  a  cleric  has  b«'en 
Bustiended  from  the  income 
of  liis  lx>nefice,  it  is  not  the 
Church's  desire  that  he  be 
nxluced  to  actual  want.  Con- 
sequently sufficient  support  is 
to  be  given  to  him,  provided 
he  have  no  means  of  his  own 
and  be  willing  to  amend.  Even 
when  he  do**  not  turn  from  his 
evil  wa>'s,  the  clerical  dignity 
requires  that  he  be  not  suf- 
fere<l  to  fall  into  extreme  want 
or  danger  of  starx'ation.  The 
principal  grounds  on  which 
suspension    is  incurred  ipso 

fncfo  in  the  present  discipline  of  the  Church  arc 
found  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in 
the  Constitution  "  .\postolica'  Scdis  Moderationi", 
though  a  few  others  have  been  added.  A  cleric 
is  relieved  of  suspension,  if  it  was  a  censure,  by  the 
absolution  of  him  to  whom  it  was  reserved  in  ciuse  of 
reservation.  When  it  was  inflicted  for  a  definite 
time  or  under  a  certain  condition,  it  ceases  of  itwlf 
when  the  limitation  is  fulfilled.  If  the  suspension 
was  perpetual  and  decree*!  on  account  of  a  former 
crime,  it  may  Ije  removed  by  mere  dispensation  of 


Cambrai  in  September,  deacons  in  December,  and 
priests  in  the  following  February;  having  said  their 
firet  Masses,  7  March,  they  left  for  England,  19 
M.arch,  lo77  (157S).  Robert  wan  arrested  at  Stafford, 
and  condemned  merely  for  being  a  priest.  He  was 
cut  down  alive.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  Catholica 
managed  to  secure  one  of  his  quarters,  when  the 
thumb  and  index-finger  were  found  to  be  intact. 
Abraham  Sutton  gave  Father  John  Gerard  the  thumb, 
which  is  now  at  Stonvhurst  College. 

I'oi.l-KS,  ArU  nf  the  SngtiMh  Marttri  (Tx>ndon.  1891).  32.1-«: 
Idem.  BnglUh  Mnrturt  ISHi-ttSOS  U-«i>don.  IWW).  28S.  201; 
Challomcr.  Mi*rionary  PrinU,  I  ( Kiiin burgh.  1877),  no.  44; 
Knox.  Dotiav  DiarieM  (Lomioa,  1878);  Foomm,  Alumni  Ot- 
onieTiMt,  early  acrios  (Oxford,  1892). 

JoiiN  B.  Wainewright. 


Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  co-founder  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  date  of  birth  unknown ;  d.  Si-ijiem- 
ber  or  October,  1524.  He  was 
the  younger  son  of  Sir  William 
Sutton,  of  Sutton,  Leirester- 
shire.  It  is  not  known  where 
he  was  educated,  but  he  de- 
votetl  himself  to  the  l»»gal 
profession,  became  a  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
achieved  considerable  success. 
In  145)8  he  was  a  privy  coun- 
cillor and  held  the  valuable 
position  of  steward  of  the 
monastery  of  Sion,  near  Lon- 
don, to  which  hou.'ie  he  gave 
benefactions  of  land.  The 
chief  work  of  hLs  life  was  the 
building  and  endowment  of 
Bra.senose  College,  which  he 
carriitl  out  in  conjunction 
with  Bishop  Smyth  of  Lin- 
coln. Theu-  plans  were  laid 
in  1508,  and  diu-ing  the  follow- 
ing years  Sutton  bought  for  its 
endowment  estates  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Leicestershire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  f^ssex.  These  he 
formally  made  over  to  Brase- 
no«M;  in  1519.  and  in  May,  1523, 
Brasenose  Hall  and  Little  Uni- 
versity Hall,  which  he  had 


the  profKT  authority. 

TACNTfJN.  The  Law  nf  the  Church  (London.  190C),  s.  v.;  Smith, 


The  Xrir  Prncfiurr  in  Criminal  and  Di'cii>linar])  Cnutet  (Ni>«r 
York.  IHOO);  SijkTEH-.MAnriN,  Manual  of  Moral  Theolitgy,  II 
(New  York.  lUOS).  WlLUAM  H.  W.  FaNNINQ. 

Sutri.   Sec  Nepi  and  Sl'thi. 

Sutton,  RoHEHT,  Vexerable,  priest,  martyr, 
b.  at  Burton-on-Trrnt;  quartered  at  Stafford,  27 
Julv,  1.SS7.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Ven- 
erable Kobi'rt  Sutton,  who  was  a  companion  of  the 
Venerable  William  Hartley  (q.  v.).  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  9  July, 
1,507,  and  became  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  Ix'ice:<ter- 
ehire,  in  1571,  but  was  converttnl  bv  his  younger 
brother  William,  afterwanLs  S.J.  Witli  hi.-*  younger 
brother  Abraham,  who  matriculated  from  Hart  llall 
in  1576,  aged  25.  he  arrive<l  at  l>ouai,  23  Mtu-ch,  1575 
(1576).   They  were  both  ordiuned  subdeacons  at 
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From  an  engraving  by  Joban  Fab«r,  th«  Elder 

lcase<i  from  the  university,  were  conveyed  to  the  new 
college.  His  other  benefactions  during  life  or  at  death 
included  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  at  Macclesfield  or 
Sutton,  the  making  of  a  highway  at  St.  Gile»-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  and  donations  or  legacies  to  Corpus 
Christ  i  College,  0.xford,  the  Temple  (wherein  he  held 
high  office)  and  Clement's  Inn,  London,  the  monas- 
tery of  Sion,  and  Macclesfield  (Jraimuar  School.  He 
was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII  between  May,  1522,  and 
March,  1524.  From  his  will  it  would  seem  that  in 
eariier  life  he  had  been  of  strong  Yorkist  sympathies. 

Chuhton.  Lirti  of  William  Smyth  and  Sir  Richard  SuUon 
(Oxiiird.  l.SOO);  Indkhwice,  Calendar  of  the  Inner  Temple  Record* 
(London.  1890);  Bockaj*.  Brasenot  CoUegt  (Oxford.  1898). 

Edwin  Burton. 


Swan,  Order  or  tht,  a  pious  confraternity,  in- 
dulgtMui-*!  by  the  pope,  which  arose  in  1440  in  the 
Ehntoratc  of  Brandenburg,  originally  comprising, 
with  the  Elector  Fre<lerick  at  their  hea<l,  thirty 
gentlemen  and  seven  ladies  unit«il  to  pay  special 
honour  to  the  Ble.s»ed  Virgin.  It  .spiead  rapidly, 
numbering  in  14()4  about  .WO  members,  as  well  as 
branches  eatablbhed  in  the  Margraviate  of  Anspach 
(1405)  and  in  the  jwsw'iwions  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  Prussia.  But  Protestantism,  by  mippress^ing  devo- 
tion to  Mar\-,  atx)lished  the  confraternity's  raison 
(Velre.  In  1843  King  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia, 
in  his  infatuation  for  the  Middle  Ages,  thought  of  re- 
establishing this  order,  but  this  was  never  more  than  a 
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project .  Thf  name  is  due  to  the  fart  that  the  memlx^rs 
wore  a  of  the  Illessoil  Virgin  to  which  waa 

attached  a  swan,  the  symbolic  meaning  beinf?  variously 
inteqircttd. 

JvMO.  MittUanmt  (Lripiia,  1736).  I.  133  -uiq  :  ii.  46  -^q.- 
8nu<ffano-BKMU.Xm  Ammwm  ScAiTd.-urpvij'M/  iru-r.vD,  \shi). 

ChaKI.Es  MotLLER. 

Swastika.  See  Cross  and  Crucifix,  The. 

SmdiB,  tlM  bugMt  off  the  time  Boand&iaTfaB 

countries  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  lies  between  55°  and  68'  north  latitude 

and  12°  and  24"  east  longitude.  It  is  b()unde<l 
on  the  west  by  Norway,  the  Skager  Rack,  and 
the  Cattegat,  on  the  i.ist  by  Kusjiian  Finland  and 
the  Baltic.  (For  map  .f<>o  Dk.nmakk.)  Including  the 
Islands  of  Gotland  and  Oland,  Swe<lcn  ha,s  an  area  of 
172, H76  (Kjuarc  miU-s,  of  wliich  73,040  are  forest 
land;  15,000,  water;  over  20,(XXJ,  farming  and  gritH-s 
land,  while  what  is  left  connistfl  of  barren  land, 
moorland,  and  pasture  land.  Although  the  elevation 
of  the  land  is  on  the  whole  considerably  higher  than 
that  <rf  Denmark,  still  the  country  lacks  the  moun- 
taioouB  districts  of  Norway;  it  is  only  in  the  northern 
psrt  that  there  are  found  some  mountain  peaks,  as 
Bulitdunia,  which  rises  to  a  hei^t  of  0150  ft.  and 
leaders  sudi  as  Sylf  jell.  The  ground  eoiuriits  ebi^y 
of  primitive  rock,  granite,  and  gneiss,  the  disin- 
tegrated parts  of  which  form  the  soil.  In  Gotland  and 
^^land  chalk  also  appears,  and  in  Sk&ne  coal  ia  found. 
Xo  cf)Uiitry  in  F.nrope,  with  exception  of  Russia,  has 
larger  lakes  tlian  .Sweden.  The  largi'st  is  Lake 
Wenern  (22()()  stjuare  miles),  (lie  most  beautiful  is 
the  Wettem  (733  square  miles  ;,  the  one  in  mtainiiiK  the 

K'ate.st  number  oi  islands  and  mo.sl  frequentetl  is 
ke  Malar.  Stockholm,  the  beautiful  capital  of  Swe- 
den, is  situated  on  the  outlet  that  connects  Lake 
hr  with  the  sea.  The  country's  manv,  and  generally 
swift,  rivers  not  only  form  beautiful  watwfaUs,  as 
Trollha;ttan.  Tieimforsen  etc.,  but  abo  oontam  in 
their  great  abundaoca  of  water  about  5,000,000  Inane* 
power.  Lakes  and  riven  are  frequently  ooniwetod 
with  one  another  and  mth  fba  aea  oy  canals;  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  GOta  Canal.  The  climate 
is relativ«'ly  mild,  csp.  iti  ttie  southern  [irovinces 

and  Gotland.  The  rauitall  i.s  lauly  regular.  In  sum- 
mer the  days  are  not  only  long  and  bright,  but  also, 
very  warm.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  the  sun 
d(Hs  not  .set  from  (he  end  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
July.  Naturally  the  winter  is  a  complete  contrast  to 
this:  fur  montim  the  land  is  covered  with  hoavy  snow, 
and  the  w.atcr  h:is  a  (hick  covering  of  ice. 

.Swetlon  i.s  \ery  heji\'ily  wfXKiea;  in  the  south  the 
forests  consist  chi«'flv  of  beeches  and  oaks;  in  the 
higher  latitudes  conifers  take  the  place  of  these; 
birches  are  found  below  69°  N.  Iwt.  The  forests 
and  open  country  give  shelter  and  food  to  large  ntmi- 
•  ben  M  wild  animaJs;  besides  hares  and  deer  there  are 
also  reindeer  and  squirrels.  Formerl}'  wolves  and 
bears  were  numerous,  but  now  they  are  »>nly  ffumd  in 
the  most  unfr«|ueu(eil  part -s  of  the  northern  i)rovinces 
and  will  before  long  di.s.ipi>e;ir.  In  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Sweden  the  same  viwietie.s  of  grain  and  vegetables 
are  cultivati'd  as  an;  gniwn  in  <  i'  r;ii.in\',  Diiitnark, 
and  Northern  France.  In  shelteriHi  jilares  trrapi-t  ure 
grown  as  high  a.s  N.  lat.  and  at  tiiu'  .s  are  sweet  in 
this  latitude,  b>it  are  not  suitable  for  wine.  Much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  brecnling  of  cattle  and  the  mak- 
ing of  butter  and  chees<».  The  mines,  espeei.ally  at 
Gqlivarc,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  fine  iron  ore.  The 
river  and  high^ea  fishing  (salmon,  cod,  herring)  has 
attained  huge  proportions.  The  Scandinavian  ex- 
hibitioDheldui  1807 showed  the  extraordinary  develop* 
meat  of  maaufaeture  during  the  last  hundred  ^-cirs. 
The  most  valuable  e.xjwrta  are  wo<k1,  either  m  tlie 
raoi^  or  worked,  and  iron  in  the  ore  or  iu  bars;  the 
annual  value  of  tfae  eipoit  of  the  fink  is  200,000«000 


kronen  and  of  the  second  10(t.(>X),0<TO  kronen.  But- 
ter and  cheese  to  the  valui'  of  about  40,000,(X)0  kro- 
nen are  exportwi  annually;  live-stock,  hides,  and  fish, 
20,0(K},(XX)  kronen.  The  value  of  the  most  imjiortant 
imports  is  &»  follows;  cf)al.  06,(XK),(XK)  kronen:  all 
kinds  of  groceries  and  nunufactures,  50,000,000  kro- 
nen; gram,  .')2.000,0<)0  kronen.  Traffic  and  com- 
merce arc  promoted  by  the  numerous  canals  and  the 
excellent  roads:  by  a  large  number  of  railways,  having 
a  length  altogether  of  8604  mihs  and  owned  partly  bv 
the  State  and  partly  by  private  eittaeos;  by  an  excel- 
lent postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  system.  In 

1909  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  included  1800  stiil- 
ing  vea.<«el8  with  200,000  tons,  and  1200  steamships 
with  r>S3,000  tons.  In  190H  more  than  ;i"),(KK)  ships 
entere<l  or  loft  Swedish  ports.  The  unit  of  coinage  is 
the  krone,  which  iKjuals  100  ore  or  112  marks  of  the 
German  eoinaue,  and  eiiu.als  27  cents  in  U.  S.  money. 
Weigh(s  and  ruea^ures  follow  the  nx'tric  .system. 

Tnc  great  majority  of  the  population  of  5,500,0(X) 
persons  consist  of  Swedes  (Sir«r  ami  Gtitar),  and  of 
people  of  Danish  descent  settled  in  the  southern 
provinces  who  arc  now  Swedish  in  speech  and  thought. 
In  the  north  Finns  and  Lapps  are  found  who,  al- 
though  they  understand  Swedish,  still  hold  to  their 
own  cMtosns  and  lamufnii  Ofiicially  nearly  the  en- 
tire  populatum  bdongs  to  tlie  lAtiieran  State  CSiaMh. 
Ncvcrthelc»(,  large  numbers  are  indifferent  or  baveao 
belief;  the  sects  are  steadily  multiplying.  The  few 
thousand  Catholics  are  scattered  tlirougn  the  entire 
wjuntry  and  regularly  organized  parishes  exist  only  at 
Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Malmo,  Norrktiping,  and 
(iefle.  The  number  of  nmrririgea  (33, (XX))  is  in- 
creasing, while  llie  animal  Iiirth-rate  changes  but 
little.  Divorce  htws  b<rome  quite  frequent.  Emigra- 
tion, however,  h.'is  decline*!,  .^s  regards  education 
and  training,  there  ixrc  five  schools  of  high  rank,  in- 
chiduig  ttic  two  well-i-ndowinl  universitit^  Upsalaaikl 
Lund;  a  large  number  of  technical  schools,  gi/mrutsia, 
primary  and  itinerant  schools.  The  national  wealth 
IB  estimated  at  four  milliards;  the  national  debt  ia 

1910  amounted  to  527,000,000  kronen. 

SwB^n  is  a  constitutional  monarchy;  the  crown  is 
hereditary  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. The  Parliament  consists  of  two  bousi-s,  am!  tlie 
king  has  the  right  of  veto.  Administration  and  jus- 
tice in  Swi>den,  like  the  sjime  dep.artments  of  govern- 
ment in  England,  hav4'  retained  many  German  pecu- 
liarities. For  administration  the  kinK<iom  is  <li\  ided 
into  twenty-hve  districts,  called  //r/i.v,  each  of  which  is 
govem«Hi  by  a  liui'lshmfiiing.  Ju.Htice  is  aiiiriiuisri  re<i 
by  district  and  upiKX  courts.  For  ccclc8ia.->tn  al  pur- 
poses Sweden  is  divided  into  twelve  dioceses,  each 
containing  a  large  number  of  parishes;  at  the  head  of 
each  dioce.s<'  i.s  a  bishop.  The  primat«  of  Sweden  is 
the  Archbishop  of  Upsala:  the  king  is  the  aummas 
epiaeoput.  In  Swstko  liabiUly  to  military  serviee 
lasts  twenty  years;  twelve  yean  are  spent  in  the  first 
leN'y  (Beva^^ng),  eight  years  in  the  ressrve.  The 
time  of  actual  service*  is  short,  being  barely  one  year 
in  m(wt  instances.  Naturally  the  officers  receive 
a  thorough  military  training.  lii  times  of  peace 
the  armv  numbers  (W.tXX)  men,  of  whutn  titXKJ  wrve 
in  tin-  e.ivalry,  7()<X1  in  the  artillery,  2(XH)  ia  (he  engi- 
neer (!or[xs.  In  wartime  the  army  can  ea.sily  hedouhled. 
The  Swedish  navy  is  suudl  butgoo<l;  it  is  only  u.s<'d  fur 
coast  defence.  Its  e<)uipment  consists  of  1000  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  1000  marines 
and  sailors.  The  national  colours  arc  yellow  and  blue. 
The  battkflag  is  blue  with  a  vellow  horizontal  cross 
that  rans  out  into  a  tongue;  the  two  blue  sections  of 
the  Ihg  lilnvrise  end  in  tongues.  The  flag  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  square,  blue  in  ooknir  with  a  yellow 
horisontal  cmm.  There  are  seversl  deeorations  of 
lionour,  the  highest  being  the  Order  of  the  Seraphim. 
The  Order  of  Charles  XIII  is  only  btsoded  for  i<>ee- 
auKNM.  The  p  went  King  of  Sweden  fa  Chistavus  V, 
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who  wiis  born  16  July,  1S,58,  and  is  a  nu  ni'  i  r  if  the 
Bemadotte  famUy;  in  1887  he  married  rriuoutu  Vio- 
toria  of  Baden. 

OtHtnUhiltrn  <  Knrtn  fifrrr  Srrriijr.  for  Korthprn  S«wl<^n 
(tallHd  by  the  'r<>|i.,i;rupliii  al  C  orp^l  ;  \  \TlioltHT.  HrrrigrM  grolitgi 
ffltoddiolin,  givca  the  gioloK)-  and  phyrical  coographv  at 

UM  ootmtry;  Nr«ra6ii,  Steria—  gtotnfi  (Stockholm,  IHSfi): 
Bayatnwta,  Sttrioet  land  oek  folk  (Stockholnt.  1001);  HiH. 
tlali»l.  Ilaniihiirk:  Srrn<la  7  tirittf/'irmimj^uf  llfrhinil>H'>fktr 
(.SUtckhollll.   I'.MIli.  .■s]i.-i:illy  VhI.   IV,  Sui.iru.    S-'n<ht  Turi-t- 

fOrminttna  Vnanmr'  (Stuckholm,  lHU5i,  capecuUly  vol.  X. 
AmMMm*  watainiox  nuuiy  iliuatfaUoaa;  Strntkm  fWiitfMH- 
Mwnu  anderifltr  (1887—);  9rtm.  SkmuKimwim  imrfninimt- 

r^itirn  (2n(i  ihI.,  Stfickholll],  18H(>),  r»mtrit>miori  X*>  liiwtorirril 
Kci  igrapli  V :  Hisioriiilcl  geogntfUkl  otK  ^lad'txtkl  l<rikon  ufrrr 
iSwrttfC  Ct  vols,  and  indos,  Stoekholm,  ISoU-tiU):  Baumuaiitnkr, 
MaftfKM  Fahrten:  Purtk  akmKnanen  naeh  8t.  Pttenburg.  I 
OMban.  1880).  275-24S  timto  of  8w«den:  WtmuMM.  FMnr 
&KA  sAiMdm  (1M3):  "     -  '     -  -  " 


Eoci.B8iA8ncAi.  H18TORT. — Nothing  poaitive  is 

known  a8  to  tho  religious  idoiut  of  the  prehistoric  in- 
habitants of  SvvtHieii  during  the  Stone  and  llronze 
AgM.  It  is  hardly  iXMuble.  however,  to  doubt  that 
they  believed  in  a  life  after  death,  as  they  were  accua- 

graves  of  their  dead, 
and  to  place  in  these  cravea  the  wcapoiLs,  tools,  uten- 
sils, and  ornanientM  of  thoHC  there  burit"*!.  Their  re- 
ligion was  an  ancoxtral  worsliip.  Light  or  itH  chief 
rcpeaentat ive,  the  sun,  a])|M  urs  tn  have  rccvivoii  as 
Tv-deiw,  equivaU-nl  jR-rliajis  to  Zrus.  Ihf  vciicral ion 
of  a  divinity.  This  is  shown  1)>  l\vii  .syinbol.s  <iiTiv((l 
fn)in  the  Stone  Ape,  the  wlicel  iinii  the  axe.  .Subor- 
dinate t<j  this  may  have  be<'n  a  form  of  worshij)  i>aid 
to  individual  trees,  s|)rinKs,  rivere,  tuid  lakes,  as  strik- 
ing natural  phenomena,  wliich  i.s  not  entirely  extinct 
even  yet.  For  exiimj)lo,  sarrifires  aw  offered  in 
"  fair)''-mills  "  (aZ/Acir/cir;.  and  de.si)ite  at  tempts  to  dis- 
pel  superstitious  by  the  schools  the  Ix-lief  in  house 
micita  and  forest  spirits  is  tit  ill  to  be  found  here  and 
taere.  Great  fires  ara  still  kindled  about  Easter  time, 
just  as  was  customary  thousands  of  vean  ligo.  At  a 
later  date  than  t  hat  above-mentionea  the  sun-god  was 
rogardod  from  var>'ing  points  of  view  and  reeeive<I 
various  names.  This  led  graxlually  to  a  numhi  r  (  f 
gods:Thor,  Odin,  and  Fri-y,  or  l-'n-vr.  However,  1  hor, 
not  Odin,  a!\\a\s  rciiiaiiicil  tin-  chief  uod;  lie  wiUi  the 
god  of  hghtmuK  and  of  siit-ujith.  It  i.s  iudei-d  a^- 
Berttnl  that  the  worship  of  Odin  came  fnun  the  South; 
this,  however,  is  itnitrailnled  1)V  tiie  fact  that  his 
(ircatest  tcliil>le  stiHtd  in  r]i>;ila,  and  that  the  .S<;ili- 
diiiaviinLH  were  the  diief  wor.shipiMTs  (jf  tins  god. 
Among  the  (iemians  Wodan,  as  he  was  called  by 
them,  was  treated  with  but  little  rcsjiect;  tlm  is  espe- 
dally  true  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Gennany.  More* 
over,  the  Scan«linavian  mytholf)g>',  as  it  nas  eome 
down  in  the  two  Ed<las,  is  totally  lacking  in  unity 
and  is  in  part  influenced  by  Christian  ideas.  Bloody 
■aerificee,  generally  animals,  as  horses  or  dogs,  were 
offered  to  the  gods  to  conciliate  them  or  to  gain  gifts 
from  them.  At  times  human  beings  were  sacrificed, 
as  bondsmen,  fri>emei\,  and  e\(  n  kings,  wlio  in  the 
literal  s^-ase  of  the  word  were  kilKii  with  the  sword. 
Those  dedicatwi  to  Odin  were  hun>^  in  his  gro\i-H. 
Once  in  nine  years  the  I'east  <if  tiie  equinoxt-s  wa.scele- 
braleil  with  sp<'<'ial  ami  liorrihlc  |K)niii-  ( )n  l  ai  h  of 
the  nine  days  of  sacrifice  at  K'a.Nt  oiir  liunian  Iteing 
was  killed,  besides  large  numbers  of  uniiiials.  l)<)/.<'ns 
of  bodies  often  hung  from  tlie  ihn's.  A  di.stinct  sac- 
erdotal order  si>ems  to  have  Im n  unknown,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  triln's  olTered  tli(  .s.acrifices  thcnwlves. 

The  first  contai  t  witli  (  lin^iianily  anine  frtnn  the 
eatpeditions  of  the  Vikings-  In  this  way  the  Scandi- 
navians l»eeanie  acquainted  with,  and  leanied  to  appre- 
ciate, the  higher  civilisation  of  the  southern  races; 
some  of  the  northern  warriors  were  baptized.  Thus 
naduaily  the  ground  was  pre])!iretl  for  the  .-ieed  of  the 
Go«|x-l,  The  first  effort  to  convert  the  countrj-  to 
Christianity  wits  ma<ic  li\  iln  I  rank,  Aii:^^tar.  .\t 
the  request  of  8weUitih  nobles  lie  was  coinniissioDcd 


by  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pious  to  go  to  Sweden  and 
reached  the  oommercial  town  of  Birka  in  Maelanee 
in  630,  after  a  hard  and  dangerous  journey.  Here 
with  the  consent  of  King  Bj6m  he  preached  aenloiH|y 
for  more  than  a  year.   Twenty-thm  years  later  AiM- 

BLT,  who  had  in  the  DwaDtime  lieoome  Archbishop  of 
amburg-Bremen,  retumad  to  Sweden,  and  by  his 
shrewdness  and  gentknetl  overcame  the  hostile  ef- 
forts of  the  worsnipppn  of  the  heathen  go(l.s.  Hia 
s\ic(  r.s.-ior  xs  an  hl)i.>h<ip.  Itimbert,  also  sought  to  carr>' 
on  the  work  of  i-oiivcrting  the  .ScandinaviaiLS.  How"- 
ever,  internal  turmoils  and  wars  soon  destroyed  what 
the  two  i)ious  men  had  biiih  up.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centnrj'  that  the  Church  re- 
sumed the  work.  Cierman  an<l  Knglish  mi.ssiouariee 
com|M'ted  with  one  another  in  preaching  the  Word, 
and  not  without  results.  In  1U08  Olaf  Skdtkonung 
was  baptizisl  liy  Siegfried  at  liusaby  in  Western  Got- 
land. But  the  Church  made  very  slow  progress.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Htenkil  a  diocese  was  founded  at 
.Skara.  In  the  reign  of  the  Old,  the  new  faith 
gained  the  mastery.  The  Ei^^  miaskmaries  Dtovid 
and  £aktl«  the  German  missionary  Stephen,  and  the 
Swede  Botvid  preached  chiefly  in  Sfidermanland 
Vcstnaaland,  and  N'orrland.  The  first -mentioned 
died  a  natural  death,  the  others  gained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Still  heathenism  m.-iintainnl  iJself  fora 
long  time  in  is<jlated  sp<Jts  in  the  valli  y.s  among  the 
momitains. 

N'atnruliv  the  leaven  of  the  f  !ospel  iH'rietrate<l  the 
hearts  of  the  hattte-lo\  ing  warriors  very  slowly,  and 
the  majority  of  the  baptized  were  onlj'  half  Chris- 
tians. Their  knowleilge  of  religion  must  have  re- 
mained very  limited  on  account  of  the  lack  of  print- 
ing and  of  schools.  The  s^  c  ular  clergy,  and  later  the 
monk.s  esi^ecially.  souglit  with  praisaworthy  zeal  to 
ra:.s<'  the  neophytes  to  a  higher  spMtnal  and  mionl 
level.  Th^  oppoeed  with  growing  nceess  dninlieii* 
ness,  violence,  polygamy,  ami  the  cKposure  of  diil- 
dren.  A  second  diooeae  was  establiahra  at  Linkdping 
in  the  reign  of  Sverker  the  Old.  Both  here  and  in  the 
montiriieries  (.\lvastra,  Nydala,  Vamhem,  etc.)  prom- 
ising youths  were  inslnicted  in  religion  as  well  jus  in 
M'cular  knowhslge  The  lark  of  tlie  wriltcii  word 
was  supplic!<l  by  zealous  preaching  of  the  dtn  trine  of 
.-al\atii)n.  The  jxKir  and  sick  were  t<'ii(lerlv  caret! 
for.  Christian  fi'stivals  t(H)k  ilie  plaec  of  tiie  heathen 
<me8,  and  the  organization  of  the  Church  made  raj)id 

Erogr«>s8.  The  first  national  .synod  was  held  at  Lin- 
oping  in  1152  under  the  presidency  of  the  papal 
k^tc,  Bishop  Micholas  of  Albano.  Soon  after  this 
Upsala  was  made  tiM  see  of  a  diocese;  its  first  bishop 
was  an  Englishman  named  Henrik.  Before  long  he 
joined  a  crusade  to  Finliuid,  remained  in  that  countiy, 
and  waa  killed  for  the  Faith.  In  1164  Pope  AJeac- 
andor  III  raised  Upsala  to  an  ardidiooese  and  placed 
the  Swedish  Church  province  imder  it.  As  early  as 
the  national  sj-nod  just  mentioned  the  collection  of 
Petersjx  iii  I  was  .s.inpt  ionixl ;  the  power  of  the  Church 
\vji.s  .>lill  funiier  in(  iea.s<sl  when  in  120()  Sverker  the 
^  ounger  fnssl  the  clergy  from  the  secular  juri.sdn  i ion 
and  made  tlie  j)a\'mrnt  <if  tilhe.s  ohli|iatorj-.  By  the 
<iecisions  of  ttic  national  synod  helii  at  Skenningc  in 
12  is  the  mtiuenct!  of  the  bishops  became  greater  still. 
.\I  iliis  svikkI  the  election  of  the  bishojjs  was  Iratis- 
ferred  t^)  tlie  cathedral  chapters,  the  study  of  canon 
law  and  the  ri^id  obecrv'ancc  of  the  law  of  celibacy 
were  made  obligatory,  while  the  synod  also  releiised 
the  entire  clcri<^  body  from  taking  the  oath  of  loy- 
alty to  the  secular  authorities.  In  1281,  during  the 
reign  of  Msgous  LaduUs,  the  ckrgy  were  released 
from  the  payment  of  taxai,  and  tbn  waa  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  too  abundant  posacsaioM  iriiieh 


were  only  in  part  applied  to  goml  purposes,  such  as  the 
biilMing  .md  adornment  of  churches  and  the  founding 
of  M  li<M  iK  and  homes  for  the  needy.  Birgittaor  I'.ri^rii . 
the  founder  of  the  Brigittine  Order,  laboured  during 
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the  ri?ign  of  KiriR  MaRmis  ErilcHson;  whc  tiho  cx- 
crtod  influGQce  a  writer  on  in^'Ktical  subjects,  and 
died  at  a  great  age  at  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century.  At  a  later  datv.  she  was 
oanonised. 

The  civil  wars  which  wa«ted  the  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  were  alike  injurious  to  faith  and  inornla. 
la  the  coune  of  time  the  poBBcmions  of  both  nobility 
and  detgr  becaow  yvry  BfMt;  conHcquently  Mar- 
garet, queen  of  the  united  Scandinavian  countries  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centur>-,  found  it  neeeswiry 
Ui  coiifiH*  ate  ii  part  i>f  tlicw  lands,  which  frequently 
had  bvtn  gained  by  doubtful  meana.  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  al»o  excellent  princes  of  tlir  C'liuich, 
aa  for  example,  Archbishop  James  Ulfbsim,  tor  wiuua 
may  be  clamied  ihv  hniiuiir  nut  only  of  establishing 
the  first  printing  press  in  Sweden  in  11K3,  but,  what  is 
more,  that  of  founding  the  University  of  llpsala. 
TbQ  last  Cathohc  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  Hans  Brask, 
dao  flowed  much  ability  and  was  as  zealous  in  his 
epi'»fopal  duties  as  in  hif  prfunot  inn  of  Ic.iming.  How- 
ever, the  great  lack  of  the  true  AiMt.^iolit  spirit  atnong 
the  other  Church  dignitaries  is  shown  by  tuc  fact  t  hat 
AfcUbishop  BengtssOQ  and  Bishop  CarlaBon  led  troops 
acBbwt  their  kings.  In  addition,  BibIkxi  Hwnmjwg 
(Mi  did  m'ery'thing  he  could  in  l/iOO  and  the  following 
years  to  overthrow  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  then  made  common  cause  with  the  Danes,  while 
Archbishop  Gust a\  us  'rmlle,  who  \v:ls  ii  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  i»l<'u  i)f  unny,  wa,s  dcpoficd  on  this  ac- 
count by  the  Swedish  national  council.  This  last  pro- 
pii»d!ire  led  to  the  interferwicc  of  tlx'  jwipc,  an  not 
which  though  just  was  ill-tinu-d.  The  vicforioua 
King  Christian  II  was  guilty  of  great  crueltv  to  his 
former  foes,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  .Vrt^ibishop 
Trolle,  and  this  made  the  Church  very  unpopular 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  Conse- 
queotqr  Oustavus  Eriksson  (Vasa),  who  was  elected 
king  in  1523  on  aiceount  of  having  incited  and  led  a 
moootful  revolution  against  the  obmination  of  Den- 
mark, found  tbe  way  only  too  wdl  pr^MUwl  for  tlw 
overt  hrow  of  all  rdigiouB  oonditiona. 

The  first  repreaentative  of  What  is  called  the  "ideaa 
of  the  Reforrn.if  ioii "  w:i,s  OIa\  us  Petri,  the  son  of  a 
smith,  who  w:i.-'  iMirn  in  liy?  a.l  Orebro.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Lullicr  at  \\  ittenberg  and  n  UinuHl  home  in 
IM9.  As  cathedral  canon  at  .Stm* nfcnacs  he  won 
ftver  t(j  his  opinions  the  an  hde.-iron  I.aun  aiius  An- 
dreas. \  ery  soon  the  new  ruler  saw  how  mlvantuge- 
ous  it  would  be  to  him  if  he  were  able  to  crush  the 
power  of  the  bishops  and  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  tlie 
Church.  As  &aly  as  1524  Gustavus  Vasa  broke  off 
the  oi}ioial  connexion  of  the  country  with  the  Roman 
Curia  and  permitted  Olavua  to  preach  tbe  heretical 
prindnba  of  his  fbriMr  teacher  <^nly  in  the  chief 
ehwen  of  Stoddiolm.  Fcdatee  who  held  strictly 
to  the  Faith,  an  Biahop  FMer  Jakobeson  (Sunnan- 
wSder)  and  the  cathedral  ptovont  Knut  of  Vasterfts, 
were  accused  of  treason  anif  executi  d  without  any  fur- 
ther legal  process.  .\t  ;i  <liet  at  \  iLsicrAs  three  years 
later  Gustavus  Vasa  w:ts  aide,  by  skilful  dissimula- 
tion, to  obtain  the  pa«sanc  of  laws  which  niade  him  (lie 
tuvtiifi.^  <  7u.ir6i/>ii.^  of  I  he  Swedish  ("tnirfli  and  broimht 
the  Church  into  helpless  wibonlination  to  the  State. 
In  order  to  dui)e  llie  p*iiple  the  Mass,  veneration  of 
saints,  and  pilgrimages  were  ni»t  discontinue*!  at  first, 
ecclesiastical  vestments  smd  ccr' moni*^  were  also  re- 
tained almost  without  change.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  king  and  the  nobility  appropriated  as  murh  of  i  he 
Church  lands  for  themselves  as  was  podsible,  taking 
twetro  thousand  large  peasant  fanns.  Even  tbe  aa^ 
end  tttnsib  and  bdk  were  seised  by  Vasa.  Many 
moidbi  and  mms  were  driven  out  of  their  monafitArics ; 
a  numlx'r,  including  all  the  members  of  t  he  Francis- 
can monaster}'  at  Raumo,  were  killed  unrler  circum- 
stances of  great  enielty.  In  order  to  win  omt  the 
priesto  they  were  permitted  to  marry,  and  a  great  cf- 
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fort  wfts  made  to  w-in  over  th<'  cjinmon  fM'ople  to  the 
new  dot^t  rine  by  translating  the  Bible  into  t  he  vernac- 
ular. The  attempts  of  the  Dalecarlians  and  Smft- 
hinders,  who  held  to  the  Church,  to  check  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism  wtus  defecated  with  bloodshed. 
The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Bishop  Bra^k  c>f  lankuping,  Kuhop  HaraldsBOD  01 
Skara,  "Idgnan"  Ture  Jonsson,  and  otbera.  were  ob- 
liged to  flee.  Nik  Dacke,  a  peannt  of  SmUand,  who 
for  some  time  successfully  led  his  countrymen  against 
the  king,  was  fintdly  killed  in  battle.  At  a  second  diet 
held  at  ViLslt  riL-;  m  l  o  l  l  nearly  all  the  feast  days  were 
suppresseil  and  all  C  athohc  customs  excepting  a  few 
were  done  uv'.  aN-  with.  'I'he  deelaration  wius  also  made 
thiit  llic  fouiiiry  would  ■'ufVfr  again  abandon  the 
word  of  God  and  the  pure  Gospel". 

The  two  chief  reformers  of  .Swe<len  w<'re  (  »!af  and 
his  brother  Litre  (Laurentiusi.  Gusla\Tis  \  !is:i  ha<l 
nwulc  the  latter  .\rchhishoi)  of  I'psala  after  the  flight 
of  the  last  Livi-ful  bL-li<']i,  John  Magni.  Three  yean 
before  the  aecond  Diet  of  V&sterls  the  two  brothen 
fell  into  diagraee  with  the  king  and  wet«  oondemned 
to  death;  however,  upon  the  payment  of  a  laige  fine 
they  were  pardoned.  They  were  replaced  as  eoun- 
cillore  of  the  princely  tyrant  by  two  Germans,  Kon- 
rad  of  Pyhy  and  Georg  Normann,  until  Konrad  was 
also  sent  to  prison.  The  skill  and  success  with  which 
Gusta\ni8  "purified"  the  Church  is  showni  by  the  fact 
that,  althon^rh  orlsrinally  almost  jx'nniless,  at 
deatn  he  possessed  l,iM)6,(XX}  ihalen^  in  com  (aiiout 
$6,250,000  at  the  present  value  of  mcnie\  ).  and  5000 
lan?e  farms.  This  limdcd  property  was  aftorwanis 
r4ili('d  the  "GuHtavian  putrinum\  ".  .\fter  his  death 
ecclesiastical  matters  remained  for  a  time  as  he  had 
left  them.  However,  his  son,  John  III,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Catholic  princess,  Katherine  .Tngellon  of  Po- 
land, was  strongly  inclined  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  diet  held  m  Stockholm  in  1577  he  forced  the 
Pn)te8tant  clergy  to  consent  to  a  new  litunn'  (AAfa 
Sokm)  and  new  ecclesiastical  rerailationB.  Ilie  netso> 
tiator  for  the  papacy,  Antonm  Poaeevino,  S.J^  was 
even  able  to  pcxeuade  the  monarch  to  enter  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  to  begin  neRotiationa  with  the  pope. 
Ah,  howev«'r,  the  pope  could  not  consent  to  the  Swo- 
dinh  demands,  no  pernianetil  a>jreement  was  ma<le. 
.After  .John's  death  i)ii)  brother  C'hnrles  calU^d  a  churr  h 
as.s<'mblv  at  I  p>ala  in  l.TO.^  which  w;is  larjielv  fOin- 
jKised  of  pr('ach<>rs  ^  from  the  Dio<'esr  of  Opsala, 
while  the  other  tlioce5<«  were  only  scantily  repre- 
sented. The  members  of  the  as!»embly  repudiatinl 
John's  liturgy  and,  in  onler  to  avoid  all  dissension,  tbe 
"unchange<ir.\ugsl)urn  ('<mfcs.sion "  was  made  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Slate.  Severe  punishment  wtx^  the  pen- 
alty of  apostasy  from  it,  while  t  he  exercise  of  any  other 
forin  of  worsliip  was  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Finland,  just  as  in  Sweden,  Pvotestantiam  was 
introduced  by  force;  it  was  not  until  towaids  the  end 
of  the  sbrteenth  ce»tur>-,  however,  that  there  were  no 
longer  nuns  at  Vadstena  and  Nidendal  and  that 
Catholicism  came  to  an  end. 

In  this  period  the  intoleratice  of  Pro  test  .ant  ism  w.vs 
so  ureat  that  .Sigismiind,  son  of  John  111,  who  w:ls  al.so 
Kinn  of  Poland  and  a  Catholic,  wxs  tiot  allowed  to 
liol'i  Catholic  services  in  nrivate,  and  the  expulsion  of 
all  non- Lutherans  was  necreed.  After  Sigismund's 
overthrow  in  1598  and  depositiem  in  1590  a  number  of 
the  noblest  men  of  tite  country  were  executed  on  ac- 
count of  their  liiyalty  to  th«nr  king  and  their  Church. 
Draconian  laws  were  to  put  an  end  foreverto"  popery". 
Converuon  to  Catholicism  was  punished  with 
loss  of  all  dvil  righte  and  (M-rpetual  banidunent. 
Foreign  eeclesiastics  who  renmined  in  the  country  to 
carry  on  a  propaganda  were  to  be  punished  with  se- 
vere imprisonment  and  hea\'y  fines,  and  even  to  l>eex- 
pc'lknl,  C<mrlitions  did  not  beetiine  better  until  two 
Inmdred  yvnr-  later  when,  in  1780,  King  Gustavus  HI 
at  the  request  of  the  Estates  granted  the  free  exmaae 
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of  their  re)^n  to  "Christians  of  other  faiths"  who 
defltrod  to  settle  in  Sweden  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
oommerco  or  nianufacturra.  In  coiuiequence  of  this, 
Rome  in  \7>\i  upiHtint*-*!  n  vit-ar  Apostouc  for  Sweden, 
who,  however,  could  effcet  hut  little.  a«up  to  the  year 
IStM)  riutives  of  Swe<leii  were  forbidden  to  ent«r  the 
Catliolic  Church  undt  r  i>eii;ilt y  of  expulsion  from  the 
country.  Since  the  yejir  isTii  iiu  iiiIhts  of  the  nii- 
tionai  Church  who  arc  over  righteen  yearn  of  age  may 
join  other  religious  Hocieties.  All  proselytizinK  by  the 
dissenters  is  forbidden.  Moreover,  there  still  exist  a 
series  of  juggling  enactments,  whicn  have  lately  been 
multiplied,  so  that  there  is  very  little  actual  rcuigioua 
freedom.  Acoordini^  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  Christians  of  all  faiths  may  be  appointed 
to  $U.  oBfm,  eonMS^ting  the  Councti  of  State,  but  this  is 
not  €airied  out  m  practice,  and  in  this  regard  no 
change  wiU  bo  made  within  the  near  future. 

Those  desiring  the  histon,'  in  detail  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lutheran  Stuie  Clnirch  of  S\ve<ien  will 
find  it  given  very  ex;i(  Il\  ,uid  with  copiou.s  fool-not«8 
in  the  excellent  work  of  thi'  Anglican  Hishoji  of  Salis- 
bur>'.  Dr.  John  Wordsworth,  qufjted  in  the  hihli- 
oj:r:ii)}iy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that 
gradually  new  life  sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Catholic  Church  organization.  The  University  of 
Upsala  was  revived  and  another  university  was 
founded  al  Land;  in  these  schools  as  well  as  fai «  num- 
ber of  sees  men  excellent  in  their  wagr  Mined  on 
fruitful  labours  j  missions  to  the  heathm  were  begun 
in  Sweden  earher  than  elsewhere — ^for  example,  the 
eaiauoui  to  the  Laplanders  and  the  bdlans.  How* 
ever,  there  was  no  lack  of  strife  and  sectarian  move* 
ments  in  the  Church  (Pietism,  Moravianism,  Swedcn- 
borgianinm,  etc.);  since  the  ni;flt!!<>  of  the  eighteenth 
century  llationahsm  and  Infnli  lity  have  assumed  for- 
midable proportions.  Freema-sonry  i.s  strong  in  Swe- 
den, and  among  its  memhers  are  many  clergymen, 
church  dignitaries,  ami  e\-eri  liisli<ji).s.  Die  niajnuty 
of  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  and  many  preurherH 
reject  belief  iti  the  Trinity  and  n-gard  Christ  sitii{)Iy 
as  a  sage  .'utd  ]>hilanthr()pist.  Even  tite  instruction 
for  confirmation  Ls  at  times  made  Use  of  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  doubt  in  youthful  hearts;  matters  have  fone 
ao  far  that  a  bishop  declared,  without  eieiting  miMsh 
opposition,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  unneoeamy. 
Tbe  number  of  the  unbaptised  is  oonatantly  increas- 
ing. Attendance  at  ehuroh  and  at  the  Comimmion 
■enriee  (8  per  cent  of  the  normal  attendance)  is  rapidly 
declining  of  late  years.  Among  many  intense  love  of 
pleasure  and  unDri<lled  sensuality  prevail.  Notwith- 
standing the  jiraci  ire  of  abortion  in  many  places,  every 
third  <'liild  is  illruit  itiiJite.  These  things  lead  many  of 
the  lirricr  (  1 t.)  jiiin  the  scet.s,  attmug  wliich  the 
largest  meiii'!H  rslii|is  belong  to  the  .Met  h<H!ist.s  and 
Baptists. 

The  number  of  clergy  grow.s  continuiUly  less,  and 
those  who  still  hold  to  the  Confes-sion  of  the  State 
Church  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
religion  by  the  f^act  that  their  energies  are  largely 
absorbed  by  matters  of  secular  administration.  Conse- 
quently the  men  who  oourageousl^  fight  for  their  con- 
victions deserve  all  the  UMNie  oredity  even  though  they 
are  at  the  preaent  opponents  of  Rome.  It  is  due  to 
them  that  of  late  far  more  than  formerly  efforts  have 
been  made  to  renovate  all  the  churches,  and  to  build 
new  ones,  and  to  improve  church  music  and  religious 
art ;  as  regar<ls  the  liturgy,  a  desire  to  revive  the  f)Id 
forms  has  of  late  become  apijarent.  Mu<-h  is  dune  for 
missions  both  by  the  State  Church  and  bv  tlic  fol- 
lowers of  N'alilenstrom,  who,  not withsr.i.ndi;ig  their 
separatistic  inclinalions,  work  in  union  with  the  State 
Church  in  this  matter.  The  various  missionarj-  asso- 
ciations labour  among  the  lieatheu  in  South  Africa, 
the  Congo  State,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  In  Pales- 
tine tbe  effort  is  made,  with  but  slight  saeoesa,  to 
bring  the  "pure  Goqid'^  to  Roman  Gatholiea  and  Qio 
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thodox  Qredca.  The  same  effoii  itt  Ab^rssinia  is  de- 
feated by  the  conservatism  of  the  Coptic  Christiana. 

Missions  are  also  exf  abllshod  for  converting  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  .although  little  has  been  accomplished. 

On  the  otlier  ii.iini,  Iiuhh'  missions  and  work  among 
the  Sw<'<ies,  et^jM'cially  in  America,  have  made  considet^ 
able  progress. 

WoRBBWOBTH,  TAf  S'nticituil  Church  of  Stttden  in  HaU  Lte- 
(urr«,  XIX  (LoDdon.  Oxford,  MUwoukoe,  1911).  4.'>9;  Keutcb- 
t>^HU  Sr*mka  Kyrkant  hiti,  (5  voU.,  Gcr.  tr.,  Bc-rlin.  isar>,  bom 
back  ti>  IS-TJ:  Chrneuis,  Sirntka  Kurkant  hist,  efler  rr/ormto- 
Himrn  i  l"|wu)».  lNSt>) ;  Tli».iNf;».  .ScAirrJrn  u.  »fin<' .S/fi/und  ium //. 
StiMuHttrS.  Johann  III.,  Sia%*mundu.  Karl  IX.  ll»3t>) ;  BiAet>»rr. 
L*  H  mht  *  la  <SiiM«,  I  (Puis,  1006) ;  AKHVt,  Bidrag  lUt  bx.kop 
Han*  BmtkM  ttfnadattekninf  (1901):  HetXiriRT,  Dm  KnMna 
K^rUktrfrkMamhitrn  I  Strriitr  undrr  mtdrltidtn  (1S93);  Pahi.- 
HtHti,  }i\dr\iu  UU  .^.tri^kn  /(3//i(;//l(/j/i//Fiifi];r»,*  hi^J,  llstl.lt;  II  ml, 
Bidrag  tM  UnHeJomen  om  C'itUrcittuitrorden  i  Uttry/t  (ls<««)j: 
LspiSIWI.  Jta  Jimaiw  MMtmit  hitUria  (liiSO);  UnoBmAM 
Aihoga  Krdnika  (2  vola.,  IM)2-05>;  Idem,  Saneta  Birvxtta  (1S95) ; 
Fi  »vi.iNY,  Saintr  Birgitlr  <lr  Suhir  (Pnn:",  1892);  Binder.  IHe 
hftl.  HxrifUta  ton  SrI.urtIm  iMunirli,  IMUl;  Sn.lJX.  \'ad»lrna, 
Umberg,  Altattra  (IhiM)):  8caCcK.  Oiatat  I'rtri  (Htcckbolm.  1900): 
lavnavautf  IMtmrnngmUU  Itdhtnka  KfiHtMam/HmUl  oek  —Htrmm 

1  Srnift,  with  tlM  auppleinent,  i>m  kuritioa  gudoljtnttm  und 
Kurkodrri  (1890);  Re 

Kvrkan  (1897);  Nhhueho,  Sten*ka  Kj/rkant  mitnum  rid  0'Ui<rMrt 
(1893) :  RoDHR,  D*  SrenMktt  BtbO^alUhavta*  uppkonut;  KiUhoiud»4 
AfMnonM  (1S73— ),  paamn ;  Etanokumu  FomMiuMtm  naiMtf 
■KN,  Mutionttidntng,  for  foreiicn  mimioiM;  Idch.  BuMarartn,  for 

home  nn-'vfirin-'t;  Ass'ERi*TKr>T,  ('itmila  u'lurririlf/^  hitttiria  (.*>  vnls.. 
l't)-.vl:.,  Is77-ltll(i;';  .\M)t;ii«»<iv,  l  j,j,riila  t'tiirrrrUrt*  mntrxkrl 
(l«JO— K  C;ctEn,  ffw-i/a  unirertiitt  lH7i-lH0J  (18U7):  Wrrr- 
MANN,  WnrAurgfT  BOchrr  in  dtr  k.  tckwtd.  t 'ii I'l iTiiMf ilWMfti>it 
*u  f  'pM/a  (189n;  Vi  tLi»VLL,Lmdt  wtirtrtHH*  hitt.  1998-199$ 
(Lund,  ISttys),  continued  by  TEa.xcB  (Lund.  1SB7). 

PouncAL  HisTORT. — ^It  Will  probablv  never  be  no** 
•iUe  to  determine  when  Sweden  waa  mat  inhabited. 

However,  the  laife  munber  of  objects  found  hw  ema- 
vating  justify  ths  b^ef  that  several  thousand  years 

before  Christ  tlie'e  were  pwiple  living  along  the  sea- 
shore (Baltic,  Cattegat)  and  by  the  lakt-s  to  whom  the 
use  of  metals  was  unknown.  With  eonstanth-  in- 
creasing skill  they  manufacttirod  weapons  and  uten- 
.•iils  from  horn,  stone,  und  clay.  Their  i\n\\  food  waa 
gained  Ijy  liutiting  and  fishing.  The  raising  of  cattle 
and  agriculture  .seem  t-o  have  become  customarj'  ver>' 
slowly.  The  deml  were  burio<l  either  in  a  recuuibent 
or  sitting  position,  in  curiously  formed  stone  cham- 
bers over  which  at  times  mounds  of  earth  of  consider- 
able sise  were  raiised.  Scientific  men  do  not  agree  aa 
to  the  original  home  from  which  the  prchistorte  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  came.  '  It  seems  hardly  probable 
that  they  aUqiread  from  tbe  aouth  to  the  north.  Still 
this  may  be  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  present 
Provinces  of  Skine,  Blckinge,  and  Halland.  The 
Stone  Age  at  last  gave  way  to  the  .\ge  of  Bronze. 
Some  two  thousand  years  before  our  era  men  learmsj 
how  to  fuse  copj>er  and  tin,  as  is  prove<i  by  great  num- 
bers of  utensils,  as  knivi-s,  daggers,  swords,  and 
phield.s  that  have  Im'cu  preserverl,  whicli  were  sotne- 
timcs  verv  ingeniously  mad*'.  Cold  also  lu^gan  to  Imj 
ustnl  in  tiiis  i>eriod.  Bronze  was  gradually  rephu'cd 
by  iron.  Roman  traders  bnjught  into  the  count  ry  ntjt 
only  articles  produced  by  Roman  skill  in  art  but  also 
fold  coinage.  Up  to  this  time  the  people  had  tried  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  important  events  by  primi- 
tive marks  (AdUnsfntnaar)  aeratched  on  rocks;  they 
now  learned  from  the  Roman  traders  the  use  of  le^ 
ters,  bat  turned  these  to  auit  their  own  taste  into  the 
Runic  writing  that  was  lon^  in  use.  The  earliest  his- 
torical knowledge  of  Flcandmavia  and  its  inhabitants 
is  due  to  Roman  authors.  T:icitus  idermania,  c. 
xliv)  is  the  first  to  call  the  pettple  "Suiones".  How 
elosclv  tliis  tril)e  living  nortli  of  Tjikes  Wetter  and 
Hoxen  WHS  relatcri  to  the  (loths  living  to  the  south 
and  wi-st.  and  how  it  W!is  able  to  al).sorb  tlie  latter  and 
give  its  own  name  to  the  combine<l  body  will  always 
remain  obscure. 

About  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  civ- 
ilisation of  the  country  had  greatly  advanced;  thia 
is  proved  b^  numerous  remaina  of  gold  utenaila»  otna^ 
menta,  runioatoDeawith  inacr^ttiona^  burial  aad 
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other  aitielea.  Juat  aa  in  the  later  Bronaa  Agfi,  the 
bodiee  of  the  dead  were  eemetimee  bumed,  some- 
timee  buried;  howefver.  the  latter  euHtom  had  the 

greater  prevalence.  Tne  Swedes  had  only  a  small 
share  in  the  viking  expeditions  which,  from  the  eighth 
century  onward,  were  the  terror  of  tin-  judiilts  of 
Europe.  Hesides,  in  their  expeditions  t)ii">  gained  :i 
firm  luothulil  in  Finland  and  also  camt-  into  closer  con- 
ai  xioii  witli  ilmir  neighbours  the  RuMsiaus.  The  first 
efforts  of  luisHionarifs  to  conviTt  the  Swedes  to  Chris- 
tianity occurred  in  the  ninth  centur>'.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  1000,  when  t)laf  Skotkomm^?  wim 
ba))tized  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionary  Sii  ^tfrird, 
that  Christianitv  wasfairly  oetabliaheil.  ( )iar's  fiunily, 
of  whose  deeds  little  is  known,  died  out  with  Emund 
the  Old  (1060).  At  that  time  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
included  only  the  preMnt  northern  piovineee,  while 
SUae,  Blckinge,  aad  Hallaod  bdonged  to  Ooiniark 
and  remained  united  with  this  country  for  oenturiee. 
The  vast  forests  were  largely  the  cause  of  the  indi- 
viiliial  (ii'vcloptnont  of  tin-  tnlx-s,  who  were  M'parated 
from  one  aiiothi-r  liy  tlicin,  rcndcrinn  a  i-(»intnoti  ad- 
iTiinistration  for  all  tiiui'h  more  <litiiciilt.  As  roads 
WLTv  liickiiiK,  tilt'  rivers  ;uid  laki-M  were  used  to  connect 
the  different  jiarts  of  the  country.  In  riKi^rd  to  the 
government  the  election  of  the  kinn  (  u.stoiiiary  in 
earlier  times  gave  way  to  a  settled  kik  i  (  s.-^ion  to  the 
throne.  Naturally  the  machinery  of  government  in 
the  modem  sense  did  not  exi.st.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  the  initiative  and  {nrce  of  the  ruler, 
whose  commands  might,  indeed,  not  ho  carried  out  at 
aUoronly  in  part  by  the  great  offidals  or  jarb.  The 
TiriouB  pxovinoes  had  each  ite  own  laws  Uag),  and  the 
hfmm,  or  eqiwandeni  of  the  law,  eaeerted  mueh  influ- 
ence. They  were  often  aUe  to  make  their  oflloe 
here<Utary.  The  provinces  were  divided  into  hun- 
dreds {hfdrrads)  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a 
hof-lmg,  whose  chief  dut}'  was  to  nmintain  peace  and 
ordiT.  For  a  long  time  the  father  of  the  family  still 
remaificd  the  master  within  his  liousf.  The  people 
were  flividcd  into  the  hi^^hcr  and  lower  freemen  (oaal- 
hondt  r  and  liondtr)  and  the  s«'rfs  \iriHir),  an<i  gem-rally 
Uved  toifether  on  faniui  or  in  villagesj.  The  huuM» 
were  built  of  uixxl  or  clay  and  were  covered  with 
shingles  or  straw.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  there 
were  larger  places  with  occasional  stone  buildings,  as 
Skara,  Lmkdping,  Orcbro,  Straengna(»,  Vcstor&s,  Up- 
iala,  Sigtuna,  and,  at  a  little  later  era,  Stockholm, 
iriuw  foaa  npidliy  into  prominemee.  The  national 
ehanMster  diowed  aliarp  oontnata:  harahnetf  and  gen- 
tleneas,  toyalty  and  deceit,  magnanimity  and  revenge- 
fulneeik  No  observer  doubta  that  the  gradual  im- 
provement inpobUomoBalawaadnetotheuiflnenoeof 
the  Church. 

.\fter  the  old  ruling  family  was  extinct  a  chief 
named  Sfenkil  wiu5  choeen  king,  lie  was  connected 
wiifi  the  former  riders  t)y  hi.s  wife  who  was  the 
daugliter  of  Kmund  the  Okl,  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  (Christianity.  During  his  reign  the  first  dii>- 
oesi>,  Skara,  was  established  in  eastern  Gotland.  How- 
ever, ae  the  actual  Sweden  {Uppsvcar)  still  held  to 
heathenism,  rival  rulers  appeared,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  internal  strife  prevailed.  Finally  Inge, 
the  aeoond  eon  of  Stenkilr  was  abte  to  defeat  his  impo- 
nents  aad  bring  about  a  eomplete  vietoiy  for  (3im* 
tianity.  With  the  death  of  a  nephew,  Inge  the 
Younger,  in  112.5,  the  family  of  Stenkil  came  to  an 
CTid.  Tlic  F-k-st  (lotli  Sverker,  who  married  Inge's 
widow,  was  abh'  for  :i  time  to  re-eetabUsli  thi*  unity 
that  had  been  disturbed,  but  his  son  Charles  could  not 
maintain  himself.  On  the  other  hand  Erik,  a  Swede 
frfiin  the  northern  provinces,  won  uni\erHal  reco)ini- 
tion.  Erik  undertook  a  crusade  in  Finland  and  after 
his  return  was  killed  in  a  battle  (1160)  with  a  Danish 
oretender  Magnus  Henrikssnn .  Tn  the  following  year 
Magnus  was  killed  by  the  jjeople.  Sverker  s  son 
Cbarka  obtunod  the  asoendenoy,  but  he  had  to  give 


way  in  1167  to  Knut  Eriksson.  During  Knut's  ad- 
miniatntion  the  first  Swedish  momey  was  coined  and 
Stookholm  was  founded.  After  Knut's  death  Sver- 
ker Karlsson,  the  son-in-law  of  Birger  Brosa,  Knut's 
chief  councillor,  obtained  the  throne  (11%},  although 
Kmit  had  left  children.  Birger  owed  tins  succei^i  to 
the  clergj',  whom  he  fa\T>ured  on  ail  occa.'siun.'*.  A  war 
broke  out  between  Knut's  sons  and  .S\i'rker  after  Hir- 
ger's  death;  Sverker  waa  oldined  to  flw,  aiui  when  he 
Hought  with  Danish  aid  to  rt^ain  the  throne  he  suf- 
fered a  decisive  defeat  in  12<iH  near  Falkopinp.  Two 
yviim  later  he  also  lost  a  battle  near  (ie.stilreti,  whi-ii  ha 
w;us  killed.  His  successful  rival  Erik  Knuttwoii,  the 
first  King  of  Sweden  to  be  crowned,  diini  in  1210.  He 
was  foUowod  by  John  Sverker»oa,  at  whoee  death  in 
1222  the  family  of  Sverker  becsame  extinot.  Erik,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Erik  KnutsBon,  now  came  to  the 
throne,  but  he  proved  an  incompetent  ruler  and  wan 
for  a  time  deposed.  By  the  mamacs  of  bis  idstcr 
IngehorK  with  the  viprous  Jarl  Btrger  of  the  Vdlk^ 
un^er  family  he  souglit  to  gain  Birger  for  his  cause. 
In  124'J  Birger  won  Finland,  wUich  never  before  had 
been  conquere<l,  for  Erik.  While  Birger  was  in  Fin- 
land Erik  died,  and  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  elected 
Birder's  st)n  W  aldeniar.  Duriiifj  \\  .ildemar's  min- 
ority liis  father  carried  on  the  adrniutelritliou  with 
8\icces.s  and  .skill,  mairitaini^l  good  relations  with  the 
adjoining  countries,  and  sought  to  pre8er\'e  peace  at 
home  by  wise  laws,  liis  son  Walaemar,  who  ruled 
from  1266,  was  verv  unlike  his  father  and  had,  ther»> 
fore,  to  yield  the  administration  to  hismore  stranuoui 
brother  Magnus,  later  called  f.,adulAs. 

Magnus  was  the  first  to  call  himself  "King  of  the 
Swedes  and  Gkvths".  He  oontinued  the  woiic  of  hia 
father,  was  able  to  protect  the  oommon  fireemen  (off* 
mo<fen)  against  the  encroachments  of  the  higher  no- 
bility, and  in  12H5  was  able  to  gain  the  valuable  is- 
land of  Gotland  without  a  blow.  When  Magnus  died 
in  12W)  his  heir  Birger  was  a  minor;  the  lord  chamber- 
lain, Torjiil  Kniit-s.sf>n,  ejirri(si  on  Die  government  cx- 
CcUciitly  tuid  witiioiU  self-advantji><e.  After  Birger 
himself  came  to  power  Torgil  cnntinued  to  be  his  most 
trusted  adviser.  Finally  the  king'<ibruthcrs  wercable 
to  so  arouse  BirKer  s  susiueion-sofTorgil  that  he  seized 
and  beheaded  him  without  trial  in  1306.  Punisb' 
ment  for  such  a  shameless  act  did  not  fitil  tO  fcdlow. 
Left  without  hia  one  true  friend,  Burger  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  hia  intriguing  brothers  and  lost  hia  throne^ 
The  unfortunate  qiMnel  between  the  brotbera  ended 
apparently  four  yean  later  with  a  settlement  whereby 
Bu^er  received  a  part  of  the  country.  However,  he 
mimised  the  power  he  had  regained  to  obtain  revenge, 
and  allowed  his  (wo  jjrothers  to  die  of  starvation  in 
prison.  At  this  tiie  indignant  people  drove  him  from 
ttie  throne  .md  elected  .Manrnis  lhethre<'-year- 
old  (vOll  of  (lie  late  Dilkc  Erik.  C?l»orlly  before  this 
.Magnus  liad  become  heir  to  the  throne  of  Norway  by 
the  death  of  hin  ciuldless  relative  Kinjj  Hakon.  W  hen 
in  1332  Ma^us  came  to  power  lie  had  the  ojmortu- 
nity  for  the  Brst  time  to  unite  temiwrarily  the  Daojah 
Provinces  of  Sk&ne  and  Blckinge  with  hia  khigdom. 
HiH  reipn  was  marked  by  many  misfortimes;  in  par- 
ticular, tliC  pneumonic  plague  carried  off  two-thirds  of 
hia  subjects.  Although  the  king  did  much  for  Swo* 
den  by  intradueuig  oonunon  law  and  suppressing  serf- 
dom, yet  he  was  hardly  able  to  maintain  nimHelf  in  his 
own  countrj',  still  1«W8  in  Norway,  especially  he 
came  into  disagreement  witli  the  jjope.  Ih  '  i;-id 
himself  obliged  to  recoginzt  his  son  llakon  ;us  ivu,;;  i  f 
Norway  (FMM  an<l  toaccep<  his  so[i  l  >ik  eo-nyent 
of  Sweden  (KS.'iti).  After  link's  diath  he  rei^niMl 
jointly  with  I  iakon  over  both  coimtrii-.s.  Hy  Hakon's 
marriage  with  Margaret,  the  youthful  daughter  of 
King  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  the  way  was  prepared  for 
the  future  union  of  the  three  countries. 

Discontent  wit  h  the  growing  power  of  the  king  led 
the  Swedish  nobles  to  revolt  agiunat  M^im  and  oiger 
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till'  (Tiiwri  to  Dukr  AllKTtof  Mecklonhurc.  wlio  «;w 
hIjIi',  Willi  tiie  aiti  of  <!>  rman  niliTiu  prmn  s,  to  o\cr- 
throw  MiigmiH  aini  Ihikou  'l  i'ili  llowrvr.  ;i.s 
Duke  Albert  was  ubliK***]  by  liKrwrnents  made  befort' 
election  ti)  leave  unpuriixhrxl  the  greatt'st  exne«se«  of 
the  nobles,  while  the  brutality  of  his  va-ssals  and  mer- 
cenories  aroused  univertal  iniliKnat  ion,  it  was  reaulved 
to  ele<!t  Margaret  KeKetit  of  8w«len.    In  137o  Mar- 

faret  bad  followed  her  father  in  tfie  govomment  of  the 
Lingdom  of  Denmark,  Mid  in  1387,af|er  the  death  of 
ber  Bon  Olaf ,  had  been  reeoonised  in  Norway  as  the 
fuUy  authorized  and  right  fill  ruler.  Albert  was  de- 
feat^xl  by  Margaret 'h  amiy  (13S9)  and  was  taken 
priHoner.  For  a  time  hiH  adherents  continued  the 
stnigglo  for  siipremary  m  piratoa  (the  Vitalians),  but 
jfinaUy,  in  13y5,Q'"'*''<  Marniin-t  <  ;in>c  mto  j)<)f«.^(  s.->ion 
of  .StcK'khobn.  Htforf  thi.-.  <  \  i  ni  'in'  nol»li  s  ui  aii  tlu-ee 
kingdoms  at  an  aasembly  h-M  at  ('alm;u-,  20  July, 
13!)7,  had  crowned  as  king  ot  th<'  iniitt-<l  kuigdomn  a 
boy  of  seven  years,  Duke  Krik  "<  Totni  rania,  son  of 
Margaret's  ni*^^'.  At  the  same  tune  it  was  settled 
how  the  "  I'nion"  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on.  On 
account  of  tho  great  differeaoe  in  inten>sts  luid  char* 
acter  of  the  three  jK'0|)led  it  is  evident  that  the  Union 
ODuld  never  attain  real  strenxth.  As  long  as  Mar- 
oarel  ruled,  which  was  only  for  fifteen  yeara>  ever>'- 
thing  went  smoothly.  A  woman  of  great  talrata  and 
tnasoulhie  mcrfy,  aho  personally  superintended  the  en^ 
tire  government,  saw  to  the  prompt  a<lmini.strfttion  of 
justice,  and  sought  to  incre<i«e  the  power  of  the  Crown 
at  the  i\|)ctisc  of  tlir  iinliility;  iiiT  oin-  mistaki-  u;us 
that  she  f;rant('il  t(n'  1  )ainhti  eit-menl  iix>  much  itillii- 
ence  ami  itius  ruti^ri'il  the  8we<le8.  Durinu  .Mar- 
garet's last  yejirs  Knk  l^'gan  to  share  in  tlu:  guv  t  rii- 
inent,  and  it  was  owing  Ut  liiin  that  a  long  war  broke 
out  with  the  Counts  of  Holstein.  His  atti-mpt  to 
wring  a  tax  from  all  vessels  )>as8ing  the  ()resun«l  made 
the  nanaeatic  I>eague  his  enemy.  Only  the  ability  of 
his  wife,  Fhilipna,  the  daughter  of  an  English  noble* 
man.  preveutea  Copenhae^  from  falling  into  the 
hancls  of  the  enemy.  Under  £ri  k's  autocratic  nJe  the 
internal  governmeat  grew  wtwae  fn>m  year  to  yearj 
and  the  growing  discontent  of  the  pouple  found  vent 
in  bloody  revolts.  Under  the  Iwulcrship  of  Engcl- 
brechtsson  the  Dalecarlians  drove  away  all  the  Dan- 
ish supers  Isors  .iiul  ( liosp  a  head  of  their  own  (until 
1435).  Tlie  ntiidt  .-i  alone  for  the  time  being  held  to 
the  king,  but  they  sought  to  weaken  his  iH)\\<  r 
means  of  a>rreements,  and  as  Erik  <li<l  not  ki  t  |)  ihi  sc 
pronii.M's,  alli'maiu-c  to  Imn  wa.s  (irclaml  to  he  no 
longer  »iM';<'s*4iu-y  at  the  Diet  of  AriM>ga  (14otj;  and 
Charles  Knut.sson  was  eleeted  as  administrator  or 
studlholder  of  the  kingdom.  Although  the  demo- 
cratic Kngolbrwht  was  nuirdored  soon  after  this,  yet 
the  efforts  to  n'<»ncile  king  and  people  had  no  lasting 
BUeoesa,  and  Erik  was  deposed  in  Ho  also  lost 

the  erowns  of  Norwav  and  Denmark.  Denmark 
elected  Duko  Christopher  of  Bavaria  king;  he  was 
reeognised  by  Sweden  in  1440,  and  lat'cr  by  Norway. 
The  chief  event  of  his  short  reign  (14-10-4K)  was  a 
famine.  The  condition  of  the  ]>ca8antM  abw  grew 
worse.  His  efforts,  however,  to  establish  a  settled 
ooile  of  law  an'  very  crcditubU  to  littn. 

After  Christopher's  death  tin-  I  'liinii  frll  rai)i<ny  to 

fiieces,  as  the  Swe<le>»  cl.-cicil  Clcirlcs  KnutsMni,  who 
ijis  nln-jwly  be«'n  nieniiotii  d,  king,  and  tlie  Danes 
and  Norwegiiins  Christian  of  Oldenburg  (144S).  In 
14."»7  the  latter  wjis  able  to  oh1:uT>  his  election  in  Swe- 
den al.so,  but  he  rould  not  ni.ikr  any  hearl way  against 
King  Charles  or  Sten  Sture  the  Old,  the  successor  of 
Chiirles  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Cfiris- 
tian  1  Wiis  followed  in  Deiunark  by  his  son  Hans 
(14H1),  who  gnuiually  gained  recognition  in  Norway 
(1483)  and  Sw«tcn  (1407).  When,  however,  he  was 
defeated  in  a  hattle  with  the  Dithnmrnehen,  Sweden 
ftKain  jibaiidoned  its  alii  gi.irx  r  to  liirn  n.V)1  i  ;in<l  on 
the  death  of  .Sten  8turc  the  Old  in  IfrfW  the  .Swedes 
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made  Svante  Sture  tin  ailmini.strator  of  the  oountrv 
(irm):  iiffer  Ihi-  hLltrr'rf  siuliltu  death  in  1.512  the 
^;o\ (Tniiii'iit  |);t.-vM(|  to  Sten  Sture  ( lie  '\ Ounger.  The 
«on  of  tlie  laU"  King  Hans,  Christian  11,  ntiw  »M>ught 
by  arms  to  force  Sweden  to  re-enter  the  I Hion  In 
this  |)olicy  he  was  supports!  particularly'  by  Arch- 
bishop (justavus  Trolle  of  I'psala,  agslBSt  whom  the 
haired  of  all  the  friends  of  Sture  was  natur,ill>-  di- 
rected. Tho  DMlsh  troops  which  landed  at  Stock- 
holm in  1517  were  aoon  defeated  and  driven  back,  and 
tite  next  year  Ghriatum's  troops  suffered  a  still  severBr 
defeat  at  Br&nnkyrka.  The  national  Swedishputy 
deposed  and  imprisoned  the  dignitju-ies  of  the  Cliuren 
without  any  regard  to  canon  law,  con.«r-qiicntl\  t!if 
pop*'  excominuniatted  ita  k-adens,  placf  il  .'^w  .  di  ii  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  comnusMom  il  Imiik  <  'hn>t  ian  to 
carry  out  the  punishment.  K!ii  i\  in  i.'iL'O  Kmj;  (  "hrisy- 
tian  sent  ii  lartic  arm>  into  W Csii  rti  ( lot  I.ind.  and  after 
succetisfnl  sk irniislip.H  the  Sweties  were  overwhcbii- 
iiiKl>  d(f(atc<|  at  rp.s«da.  Stockholm  alone  held 
out  for  a  time,  but  when  Christian,  apjiroached  the 
city  with  a  strong  fl«>et,  it  was  oWigeti  to  surrender. 
Tbe  oonquen>r  had  been  reeognized  bv  a  part  of  the 
council  as  king  lu'fort^  this;  beeutennl  tlie  city  in  state, 
was  able  to  obtain  homage  as  hereditary  fuler,  and 
waa  then  crowned.  Unfortunately  the  adherents  of 
the  Union  were  not  content  with  what  had  been  at- 
tained; Arehbidiop  Trolle  demanded  the  punishment 
of  his  enemies,  and  Christian  nu-ule  short  work  of 
these.  Bishops  Matthias  of  Stru-ngna>s  and  \  inmit 
of  .'"^kara,  and  a  large  numln-r  of  imhli  ^-,  roinu  illors. 
and  citizt'jw  were  executed  us  proclaiim  d  r(  hi  ls  and 
licrrtn  H,  and  their  property  was  confiseatiil.  W  liile 
on  his  return  to  Denmark  the  king  lia«l  various  i>ersone 
execute*!,  hopini;  in  tliis  \va\'  to  nujipress  the  spirit  of 
iiuturrcction  forever,    in  tins  he  was  mistaken. 

In  January  of  the  next  year  a  pextsant  insurre<'t ion 
broke  out  in  Dalame,  which  spnwl  rapidly.  Cius- 
tavus  Eriksson  (Vasa)  became  the  leader  «jf  the  in- 
sttrgents,  who  soon  numbered  1.5,000  men.  V'a.sa  had 
lost  his  father  an«i  brother-in-hkw  in  the  slaughter  at 
Stockholm,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  Btmaor 
kyrka  as  the  ehief  Rtan<brd4iearer,  but  had  made  his 
escape.  His  strength  grew  as  leader  of  the  rebellion 
through  several  fortunate  skirmishes,  and  as  be  suc- 
cridi-ii  in  winnilit;  o\(r  the  influential  ni.-^lirjp  ll.'uis 
Hra.sk  to  hid  cau.s<',  u  inipukir  aRs<»mbly  at  \  ti<lislena 
apftointed  him  sladlhol  ln  of  th.'  kingdom  (1521);  two 
years  later  he  was  unaniniously  <  !<  <  ti-d  king  at  Stra-n- 
^jtiM'S.  He  gained  .■^lockhohn  .atid  (  ':iltnar  during  the 
summer  months  of  1.523,  and  Otand  and  I-inlancTalso 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty.  At  the  same  time 
his  position  was  by  no  metms  a  favourable  one,  for  he 
laclcied  the  money  to  meet  the  most  nec«>8sary  ex- 
pcniies,  while  the  constant  civil  wars  ha<l  largely  de- 
stroyed the  sense  of  order  and  respect  for  law.  Tbe 
bisli'ops  were  powerful  and  wealthy  Wda  and  onJy  par- 
tially sati86ed  with  the  new  eondltmns;  neither  could 
much  dependence  be  placed  upon  the  nobility.  Gus- 
tavus,  however,  was  never  at  a  Imw  for  expedients. 
By  meims  of  clever  di.ssinnilaticm  and  deceitful  proni- 
itati  he  was  able  to  make  the  citizens  and  (M'a.sjints  his 
a<-lluTenfs,  Tlie  inlrodurtion  of  l.uilier's  doctrine.- 
not  only  fre^d  Mm  from  tlie  tutelage  of  the  i>t.sh<>j*s, 
hut  in  partirular  otTi  ml  him  the  |Mi-vsil nlit y  of  giiining 
<M>ntr<(l  of  till"  Ciiurch  lands  an<i  treasures.  As  tbe 
nobility  also  gaiiuHl  large  sums  by  this  c<infi.icati<)n, 
cntnmunity  of  interest  Ixiimd  them  to  their  prim-ely 
ruler.  Koslstance,  wherever  shown,  was  crush***!  mer- 
ciles.slv,  genenilly  by  fon'ign  mercenaries.  Ciusta\-us 
renaiii  the  loyalty  of  the  Dalecarlians,  to  whom  above 
all  he  owed  his  succexs,  by  the  execution  of  their  beet 
men.  He  was  an  unusually  powerful  man  of  coene 
instincts;  in  old  age  he  narned  for  his  third  wife  a 
very  young  wotiiaii,  tind  had  little  interest  in  hii^hor 
moral  aims  when  they  were  of  no  benefit  to  lii-  prac- 
tical schemes.    For  schools  he  did  not  care  at  all,  and 
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he  allowed  the  one  university.  I'rmlH,  t<  Mnk.  into  de- 
cay. The  preachers  fre(|uenily  received  mere  pit- 
tances, and  ill  mauv  ciuses  stoixi  on  a  low  mora!  and 
intellectual  level.  On  the  other  hand  much  was  done 
to  improve  agriculture,  mining,  and  oomnieroe,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  tiic  defeuceK  of  the  country. 
However,  the  monarch  gave  much  more  thought  to 
his  own  advant^  than  to  the  veU-beioj|  of  toe  ii»> 
tion.  WlMnlMdiedin(lM0}lkewaithendiMtiiiriiie8 
in  Europe. 

Among  the  later  mien  of  Sweden  only  one  was  a 
CMbolic.  Sieistnund;  two  princesses  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, Cecilia  Vasa,  daufchter  of  C;u.sta\nis  I,  and  Chris- 
tina, daughter  <ir  (iuslMVUH  II  Adiilplui.s,  heroine 
converts  in  their  later  ycirs.  Tli.'  nut  ion  w;ih  pcrmii- 
nently  separated  from  Home,  coiisetiuently  it  is  only 
noocoowl J  liere  to  treat  the  lat<'r  liistory  of  the  (t)un- 
try  very  brielly,  i-,s[)criully  :us  during:  the  period  of  the 
"great  [KiwcrH"  it  is  closely  conneetoi  with  that  of 
EurujK>.  The  sons  of  GustaNua  Vasa  ruled  Swc<len 
from  15G0  to  1011.  Erik,  the  first  to  come  to  power, 
was  half-crazy,  was  soon  deix>.s(Hl  by  his  brother  John, 
and  died  iu  priaon.  On  aceount  of  mental  deficienries 
Magnus  never  came  to  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand  Vaaa's  youngeek  aon.  Duke  Charlee,  who  had  in- 
herited both  the  good  and  bad  qualitiee  of  his  father, 
was  able  to  drive  his  Catholic  nephew  Slgimnund  from 
the  thn)ne  and  to  leave  it  to  his  son  Oustavus  II  Adol- 
phu.s,  wlios*'  hli.ire  in  the  Thirty  Years  W-.ir  wius  of 
mich  far-re.'icliiii(i  iin|)ort.ance.  The  conversion  to 
Catholici>in  of  his  dauuhter  Christina  Wius  nf  as  little 
political  iiniMtrtnnce  jus  the  earlier  conversion  of  the 
nir»st  Ii4';iiitiful  of  (lustiivii.s  \  a.s;i's  daughters, C.'eeilia. 
Cecilia  wjia  the  ancestress  of  1  he  ( "utholic  herm's,  Mar- 
grave lx>opold  Wiliiatn  and  I;* mis  William  of  Baden; 
nhe  outlived  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  anci  died  at 
liruss<'LM  in  1627. 

The  guilty  family  of  Vasa  was  suceeetled  by  rela- 
tives who  were  descendants  of  the  W  itteLsbach  Pala> 
tioate  family  (1654-1718).  The  successful  warrior 
Chariee  X  Custavus  reigned  only  six  vears.  During 
the  reign  of  ChMdea  XI  a  lufB  pari  of  the  earlier  ief 
ritorial  poeseasiona  waa  toat:  the  impnidenee  and 
n  <-kl<'.ssness  of  his  son  Charles  XII  almost  ruined  Swe- 
den, iilt  hough  at  first  he  gained  H4>me  tem|H)rar>'  and 
brilliant  successes.  These  two  kings  nded  .-u*  abso- 
lute monarchs  and  cut  down  gn  atly  lH)th  the  rights 
and  possetisions  of  the  nobility.  The  sui-eeeding 
kings,  however,  Fretierick  of  lles.se  and  .Adoljihu-s 
Frederick  of  Uolstein  Gottorj),  were  limited  in  their 
sovereignty  by  jxilitical  purties  (Hats  and  Cajw). 
Gastavun  III  (1771-92),  son  of  the  laiit-nanied  .sov- 
ereign, restored  the  former  splendour  of  the  nnm- 
aiehy,  but  was  aasaosinated  when  barely  forty-si.v 
waiBokl.  During  his  reign  the  first  breach  was  made 
m  the  rigid  natamof  the  state  Church.  His  son  and 
awxamorOuatftTO  lY  Adolphus  (1792-180Q),  of 
lioii(Nird>1e  but  obatinate  character,  was  naturally  not 
the  one  to  direct  atate  affairs  akilfuUy  in  aa  era  of 
universal  upheaval.  He  was  depojNd  by  n  mi]itar>- 
cnnspiraey  (Xi  March.  1809).  His  uncle  and  sue- 
cpssor,  Duke  Charles  (King  Charles  XIII),  sought  to 
WTiire  |K'ace  for  the  country-  hy  the  surrender  of  ter- 
ntor\-  whii  h  be  could  not  liolil.  .\s  he  was  cliildkr,<«, 
he  first  :uiopled  Triiice  Christian  Augustus  of  .\ugiis- 
tenburg  and.  after  the  sudd<'ti  death  of  lliLs  heir,  the 
I  rciich  marvlsul,  .h  an  Heniadut  te.  who  accepted  the 
elceiion  iui  crown pruice  and  became  a  Proit-stant  tr> 
siTure  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  himsi-lf  and  his 
deaoendanta.  Even  during  the  lifet  ime  of  his  ado]>ttHi 
father  he  was  the  real  ruler.  As  t  he  reprcsentat  i ve  of 
the  interests  of  hia  oounlry  he  came  into  collision  with 
bis  former  protector  Niuxileon,  joined  the  allied  powers 
in  1812,  and  aent  30,000  men  to  the  Army  of  the 
Nerth.  After  the  battle  of  Leipaig  he  led  his  troops 
(of  whom  he  had  taken  fp-eat  care)  against  the  Danes. 
Onmaik  waa  made  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  (1814) 
XIV.— 28 


in  which  it  \  ielded  N'drw.iy  tn  Suedi  n  Tlie  unwill- 
ing Xorwegiaius  only  <  ou-i  iiti  ii  iiiuii-r  iiri'.-isure  of  cir- 
cumstane(•T^,  and  their  ditTi  icin  rs  with  Swe<len  were 
never  fully  settle<l.  I  iiialiy,  in  IIM),'),  the  Norwegian 
Storthing  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway, 
and  Sweden  had  to  consent  to  the  separation. 
Conditions  in  Sweden  have  greatly  improved  under 
the  new  ruling  family,  although  friction,  eqwcialty 
at  first,  aroae  between  ruler  and  people.  Jean  B«P> 
nadotte  reigned  aa  King  Charles  XIV  John  (1818-44). 
Especially  prosperoua  waa  the  reigii  of  Oaear  I  (184^ 
59) I  hia  wife  Joeephine,  a  Catholic  princess  of  Ba- 
varia, was  universally  beloved  on  account  of  her  ehari- 
tablenes-s.  During  the  rt- igas  of  their  sons  Charles  XV 
(lS.'')t)-72)  .and  ()scar  II  (1872-1007)  the  country  de- 
vcl(i]>ed  gr»>atly  in  all  directions,  espeeiallv  a-  iri::trd8 
IK)litical  and  religious  freedom.  (Jscar  ll  w  as  also  a 
<iist  inguishad  anUMxr.  The  pneaant  king  is  Guatavus 
V  Adolphus. 

Scriplm-r*  rrrum  Suentarum  medii  tni  (3  vols.,  UpsaU,  MU^ 
1H28,  IH7nh  SrenMkI  Diphmabtrium,  tA.  i.iUKanms  and  tflLOB- 
IIKAND.  I-VIIl  f.Stockbolm.  182t>-1902):  Srtruka  Riktartirtit 
prTQamrntfiirrf  /rdn  orA  nud  dr  t.iSI  fUrtfcknntir  med  angiffnndt 
of  innthiUft  (.StacJcliolm,  1806-72) :  ^revuAn  r>i«tia0«iiU«r,  »{.  lUif 
Dr.BR«.Nt>  (or  ttw  yMft  1S21-1710,  oonlinuBlino  bv  Wi;irrHiN, 
Sreriof*  hittoria  fnin  SUda  tid  HU  aim  daoar,  tut  aL  XloNTCUrA, 
Wkiiici.u  «-tr.  (Str>rkliolm,  1.S77-S1);  2nil  iwl.,  roviinxl.  onlarnptl. 
and  with  morr'  than  ^.NK)  illLLitruliona.  lliujKURwn  (Stiirkliulin, 
1900):  Indrs,  I.i.ndhtiiOm;  Gkmeh  AMD Carlhon,  OVjwA. ^rAimiriM 
in  I H KCRr .V- L'cK eft)  OmcA.  dtr  eurtrp.  Staattn  (Tviila,  ISA.'V-ft?); 
HiU)RBRAND.  ScmtfM  mtdrltid  (Vllfpta.,  1>«.5-11)03);  Ooh.nkr. 
Inr-'hiik  i  fdjrrnrtlanilriM  hialiiria;  H|U>EIIRAN'D,  r«'vi»i-(I  ivl.  with 
pt.  I  tl'.KJT)  Ireut!!  the  hratbeo  and  Catholic  fH-riiwIn;  nt.  II 
UUOI!)  IrpataperiodiuncctlicintroduetionofProteatatitiui]:  wiTT- 
MANK,  Xurnr  Ahriu  dtr  tekvd.  Ontk.  (Bradba,  1806),  Hrrrrc, 
ShtHdimtrien  under  unUm»tulen  (Rtnrlcnnlm,  18K1):  Kjoorcn, 
(.'uW'ir  I'lioa  £St<wkholm,  IHWO;  Idem,  ','ii-f.  Vams  tSnrr  (Stiirk- 
h^iUn,  1  !>*  U  ) ;  t  >i)iii-itti.  Om  irrirtiffSMn  t ci/i-;  U'a-<ii,  markgrtfrinna  af 
H'ulrn-Hitdemachem  (8tool(luilni,  18(Mi);  WiKiteLaREN,  iiarkgre- 
fnnnar,  Cmtia.  OvtlaJWami MmMltdolUria  SmOkrifttr  (IWO); 
Kuruj  dunia/t  /.  J?«7utra(ur  (2Svo1a..eot'«'rinRtlMi  ymrn  l.UI-55); 

Ht  lii;,  Lilirag  till  Hrn  inrr  .fn'/CTri  r/'i/i  >iyrri.v  A  i^fnrtii  unilrr  (rU^lf  I. 
llS'.l.t):  (HONHmjU,    .•i-riv,,',    /l  >  ("rl.l  UlfllT  (,Ufl(l/  II,  TrijtrxnQ 

(0  vols.,  btoekholm.  1H57-71>) ;  1'  uRaoEU,  Uutlai  I  J.  AdoU  Uj|o«k- 
botm.  1894} ; SrATSirow.  OuMaf  It.  Ad«tf.  Han*  yrwiiM**  m* 

AoM  MIkMM  (Sltded..  1894);  Ant  OxmHftrfiaaikrifttr  oek  hr^f- 

tAdinn  (1888 — ):  .\N-vr.ii><T»;iJT,  ,<vtmA<t//-( 7.n«rrr  nrh  UfnaiinM'. 
under  f&rre  haijttu  af  I'ty,  t,ii,l  a,  /•V,r,.,.  Ih^mUiU  /ulte- 
tkrifitr,  uuiU,  uxiv  (IVJl);  Stoawts,  Karl  XI.  oeh  iMfute 
'  "  jrfAoiu  M  i^oAMn,  Umy,  IvBM.  Kmt  XtL  m*  Asm 
[1889):  Cahlsok  anb  WwniM.  Brrnm*  hutoria  muicr 
kmungame  af  Pfaltiska  hunft  (S  voU..  St<ickholm,  IV>S-1910): 
.Stavenow,  t'rxhritlX'Irn  \(.Mitlicntjurg.  IMIM;  Idkm,  Konung 
GuHnf  III.  (ibid.,  loot):  Ouu.ssn.  Sttriatt  polUUka  Auforta 
wtdmkamuv  <hataf  ill*  rtgtiwm  ^  toIk..  StMkboln.  MBB^t 
DS   HnDKNvrAM.    ha    fin    d'tum  dvmuH*    (Flaru,  tail); 

Sasdeuren.  Till  hirttrritti  'im  ttadthrtllfninurn  i  .S'rmV''  IH'>9 
(lVl.il;  Ai  M^v.  M!,n  /i.TK.t  i'..;/p  (IV.Kt);  .N'oiiDi.i  Nr>,  Dm 
mntk-nortka  knten  (I'piuUa,  iWl.j};  SettcRwaI....  SKnsk.  hitt. 
MU«rniAJi\907).  inrludiac  tfaa  yvan  ia7A-l«00:  UiMoritk 


Tidttri/t  (Stockholm,  tssi— ),  30  Yoh.,  ia  no  rentar  order,  cob- 

toininit  historirol  matprial  from  parly  timon  untiltlu-  Hrrnfidntte 
fnrii)l>  !i.Hi^'iiili^l  ttu-  thniiir,  ulwi  rritiri?*ni.'«  of  wi)rkH  <jn  Swinlr-n. 
For  further  biblioRraphy  sec  Oaulma.vn  Wmtz,  Quellenkunde 
drr  drulBrhm  (irMch.  ((th  cd.,  Ciotlinicm,  llWtl). 

Art. — Even  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  ancient 
tStune  Age,  probably  a  thousand  years  before  Chriat, 
the  people  of  Sweden  ahowed  a  desire  to  imprave 
the  ahapea  of  utenaOa  in  common  uae,  aa  ia  evi- 
denced 0]r  the  discovery  of  numeroua  tttenaOa  belong- 
ing to  this  long  past  era.  Thoe  waa  a  steaify  im- 
provement in  Uie  forms  of  tools,  e8iHH-inll}'  of  the 
axes.  Vessels  of  clay  were  not  only  adorned  with 
graceful  tit-signs,  but  at  times  il.<  y  wcr.'  ;iLs<i  orna- 
mented with  more  or  less  skilful  (Irau  inns  <if  animals. 
In  the  Hronze  Arc  the  sense  (if  beauty  rapiiliy  in- 
cri'iiscd;  weapons  and  ornaments  iriiiKs  and  diadems) 
ri  ached  a  liiyh  tiegree  of  correel  ni  ss  ami  lieauty,  al- 
thouRh  in  luirt  thi.s  w:ls  plainly  due  to  the  iiilluence  of 
foreign  kIciII  in  art.  On  the  other  hand  the  repn-Meii- 
tatioiis  of  the  human  form  showinl  decided  clumsiness 
for  a  long  time.  In  this  period  use  was  al.^u  made  of 
the  higher  nwtals,  gold  and  silver,  especially  in  orna- 
menting the  weapons  for  defence  and  attiudc  The 
weapons  were  first  made  <tf  bronie  and  afterwards  of 
iron.  Apparently  art  ielcs  made  of  g^sas  were  brought 
from  other  lands.  The  Runic  alphabet  waa  first  em- 
ployed in  the  early  Iron  Age;  the  nmea  were  cut  on 
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memoriJ  stones  thai  ti:ui  hct'ij  foruifrly  without  in- 
Bcriptiooa.  During  the  em  of  the  Migrations  aiui  of 
the  ViklnKexpeditioiiH  the  awthetic  senae  of  the  Swe- 
(^h  people  developeil  as  they  became  acquainted  with 
aitistie  iiioili  ls;  this  is  shown  especially  in  the  oma- 
mcQtol  work.  The  final  vietorv  of  the  Romano- 
Christian  civilization  exerted  a  profound  influence  upon 
teflfanical  artistio  alciU  and  the  tendenoies  o(  art. 
AMbough  goldsmitlnancl  amomen  wcra  itill  held  in 
high  r«pute,  and  the  meni«)r>-  of  unuaually  skilful 
masters  was  prewrveil  in  sntig.  ne\  crtheless  from  now 
on  art  was  alxive  all  '  tnplux  i  rl  in  the  s<t\  ifc  of  reli- 
giouj)  ideas.  The  royal  iinlarcs  and  priiiccly  (Iwclliiifts, 
which  wore  ciiii  fly  huilt  of  w<km1,  liavc  di^apiM-urcil. 

In  Norway  a  number  of  the  old  vsdodi  u  cliiiiches 
are  still  in  exi.>iteiice,  Imt  in  Sweiien  onlv  tli<-  ii:i:i.-;-iini- 
inn  little  rhap<'l  of  Hodared,  situated  ))et\vci  ti  HurA.s 
and  Alinj;s&.>i.  hius  with.stood  the  storms  of  time.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  a  number  of  tasteful  stone 
diurdiai  in  various  arehitertural  styles  and  some- 
tunc8  very  inten-stinR  details  sueh  as  doorways,  ar- 
^tdcs,  taberniules  etc.  .Some,  as  the  Romanesque 
cathedrals  of  Lund  and  Link  oping  (Transition  Period) 
aod  the  Gothic  cathedral  of^  Upsala,  fall  but  little 
below  the  odebnted  architectural  works  of  more 
BouthemoountrieB  in  aise  and  splendour.  AmoiiKthe 
churches  worthy  of  notice  are  those  at  Skara,  VEs- 
ter&s,  and  StrangnSs;  the  monastic  churches  at  Vam- 
hem  and  Sk<i  (( 'istrrcian),  Sijiluna  (Domini<'an  i,  and 
Vud.-^teiia  ^i^ri^;i^l  iru'  l,  also  .scvenil  cliurohef,  which  sire 
ingooil  (■on<iition,a.stheTy.«kaKyrkanortheChurehof 
the  \  irgin  at  Vi.sby,  an<i  some  preser\'ed  lus  rniiis,  cs- 
pcH'ially  on  tlie  Island  of  Ciotland.  Tlie  iimj  k  i  nf 
the  country  churches  were  bnilt  in  the  Homancsriut' 
period;  many  of  them  were  altercnl  later  during  the 
Gothic  era.  At  times  the  churches  are  round  in 
shqie  with  remailEabljr  hnvy  walk;  apparently  they 
were  used  wlicn  occasion  required  for  nurpocww  of  de- 
fence. A  number  of  churches,  oh  those  at  R&da, 
Ri^nge,  Arbogft  ete.,  were  adorned  with  freBcoeSt 
which  were  flfterwaids  wymned  with  whitewash.  Of 
later  vears  the  whitewash  has  at  timoi  besa  re- 
moved and  the  pictures  thus  exposed  have  been  flkil- 
fully  renovated.  The  churehi's  were  also  adorned 
with  Btone  and  wood  e.arvinjys,  such  as  images  of 
Ciiri.st,  of  tlie  Madonna,  and  the  saints,  carvcii  altars, 
bai)lLsmal  font.s  of  sWme  or  metal,  rcli(]uari»»s,  hang- 
ing chandeliens  and  staiulinu  (■.itidrlaljra,  cliali<'es  and 
patens.  cn>tly  ciboriums,  monstrances,  and  ostenso- 
ries, pro(  ( .ssii'inal  orosaes,  oenscn,  mians,  bells,  superb 
vestments,  etc. 

Fortunately,  notwithstanding  the  thorouglj  "puri* 
fieation  of  the  Church  "  undertaken  by  Uustavus  Vaaa, 
enougli  remains  to  show  that  in  Sweden  also  during 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  sense  of  pious  sacrince 
and  of  purified  art.  Aa  everywhere  else  the  effect  of 
what  is  called  the  "Refonnation"  was  at  first  de- 
structive, and  for  oenturies  nothma  new  of  impor- 
tance was  produced  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical  art. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  a  more  and  more  marke<l 
cliange  for  the  iM'tter  ha.'<  appeared.  Here  and  there 
altars  of  Catholic  f>ripin  have  biM/n  bnnight  from  old 
lumber-room.s  utul  t  ^i' and  rcHtoriil  to  their 
former  placts.  Mosiiic  work  in  also  used.  .\  con- 
tinually iiK  IT  i-iim  number  of  orlhrvdox  pastors  make- 
use  of  embroil  lend  vcsimciils  in  the  services  of  the 
Cliurcli  and  then-  are  signs  of  a  ritindistic  movement, 
which,  however,  Ls  energetically  attackcilby  the  I,il>- 
eral  and  unorthmlox  elcrg>-. 

The  development  of  secu!  ir  art  sinre  the  twelfth 
OPntur>'  dix-s  not  lie  within  tin  [>y  .  nice  of  the  present 
article.  I  nst  eai  1  of  building  churcheti  Protestant  Stvo- 
den  has  very  larg(>ly  erected  castles  and  eitadds;  these 
have  been  tille<|  with  weapons,  gorgeous  furniture  and 
table  e(]uii>ment8,  ancestral  ^rtrafts  and  pieturra 
on  panels  :  on  .sepulchres,  high-sounding  epitaphs 
were  common.    In  isolated  instanci's  artists  have 
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ventured  to  represent  Hiblical  suV)jwt8.  There  is  no 
Catholic  art;  the  jio^crty  and  small  roemlx^rshijw  of 
the  Catholic  eomrnuniti<»s  forbid  the  en«)unigcraent 
of  such  an  art.  Still  the  Church  of  St.  Erik  in  Stock- 
holm is  a  well-decorated  building.  The  other  Catho- 
lic churches,  as  8t.  Eugenia  at  Dtockholm,  those  M 
Cidteborg,  Mahnd,  etc.,  hHive  been  able,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  obtain  better  vestments  and  utensils. 

MoNTEUrs,  Kntlurgeteh,  Schirrdetit  (lUOS),  with  540  cuts- 
Hlu>eaiiANO,  Kirkiign  komttn  unHrr  Srtrigti  mttirltiii  (2atl 
•■.I.,  Stockholm.  1907.  with  300  cuui);  H.*iKue«.  liidrivj  till 
rdr  odlingt  hafilfT,  continuation  by  Saun,  Fatabunn  (IS.'SI); 
Rr.RtMTKdM,  MtdrUul'mUninaiirna  i  Arhtujn-ttadiki/Tka  (ISWS); 
Wrangel,  CiKtrrcir numas  i'l/lut'iniir  fid  meilrltiilmt  byo^noH- 
nknntt  i  Strrigf  (1!S!»9);  Il)t:M,  TcijtidrkUtkiurfn  i  Som 
EuTopa  ofk  Ujtptala  Domkyrka  in  Aniiqu.  Tidskrifl  far  Sftrig* 
(which  irivc!!  on  p.  ft  further  authorities),  del.  15,  no.  1;  Jawbb. 
Mr.>,hi<ltminrtrr,  IrAn  Onlrrudtlnmi  (.Stockholm,  190C) :  I'ttUlUn^ 
nf  t\Uirr  kj/illiu  ktmst  frdn  mrangnOt  ttift;  cataloffue  of  the  same 
(IMKiK  Cl  KUAN  AND  KOOSTAL,  <SMrt0M  Kf/rkur:  Brtinghundra 
htrad.  II  (L'pula.  1912).  faw;;.  i; 

TrmjJum  CaihedmU  Vazltnttue  (189i8),  containa  accounta 
of  other  cliurrh«-s  -Orbere.  .Skcnninne.  vtc.;  Ripa,  Vadttma 
oeh  dru  minnrtnuirkm  (1S.S3);  Li.NOsmdll,  Anircknin{t«ir  om 
ColUmdM  muUUui,  I,  II  (1882^  1886);  UiumuNO,  Vitby  ock 
dot  wtinnttmarhtH  (1M$):  BnffBN.  AoawittJba  imikurkor  i 
OitlrTojllUlndema  med  lOrikOi  Mniyn  till  nentka  fdrhalland** 
fl'Kil>;  I'l-PMAliK.  Dit  ArcfiitektUT  itrr  RrrtaUnnee  in  Sckwtdan 
ils>7 — influiics   the    year*   L'^iti-lTiiO;    NrBix»i,  Vvuaia 

Ihrmath  AmIm,  and  Dtnmark  (N«w  Yotk.  IM^. 

LmaATTRE. — In  pre-Christian  times  there  was 

no  re:il  liter.'iture  in  Sw(-<1en  a.s  netrber  written 
language  nor  runes  came  into  u.-*e  until  quite  .-i  late 
jM^rioil,  The  oldest  known  writing  of  a  historieul 
cbarjicter,  the  so-cjtlkHl  "ilok.sten"  from  Kiust  (Wit- 
land,  apjK'.ared  jirobably  about  the  year  '.KH).  It  re- 
counts in  alliterative  verse  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  king; 
later  in.scriptious  have  also  the  same  theme.  It  may 
be  sussuined  with  certainty  that  there  were  songs  ot 
god.s  and  heroes  that  were  orally  preser\'ed,  but  of 
which  next  to  no  traces  now  remain.  The  first  to 
arouse  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  were  Catholic 
pricBti^  eqiedally  numka;  in  doin^  this  th^  both 
pnuBtised  and  trai^t  the  art  of  writing  wHh  intense 
energy.  Thev  wrote  chiefly  in  the  hmguage  of  the 
Church;  in  all  countries  these  Latm  and  exclusively 
religious  works  lu-e  ver>'  similar  and  therefore  will 
not  be  corisidereti  here.  Gnulually,  however,  tlu-  lan- 
guage of  the  people  came  more  and  more  into  u.sefor 
nterarv  purposes.  It  be<-ame  a  serviceable  itistni- 
ment  for  the  expression  of  higher  ideals  and  noble  x  n- 
timents.  Thus  the  w.-iy  W!i.s  )ire]iared  for  a  literature 
in  till-  Swedish  language.  The  early  writings  in 
iiw<-<iish  were  very  largely  practical.  Thus  the  cur- 
rent con(-c])tions  of  law  were  brought  together  into 
codes  of  hiw  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as 
the  "Va8tg«)talagen"  and  "Osteotalagen",  the  "Up- 
plandslacen"  and  "Gutalagen  .  A  treatise  of  tbe 
thirteenw  c(;ntury  called  "Om  styrilsi  Konunga  oeh 
hflftinga  "  gives  rules  for  ikht  livmg.  The  "loevel*- 
tioM^  (UppenbareUer)  of  3t.  Bi^itto  (d.  1878), 
which  am  at  times  very  extravagant  in  style,  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  Of  the  writ- 
ings of  .Ma^'ister  Matliiiis,  catliedr.-il  canon  of  Linko- 
ping  and  ratlier-<'<iiife>sor  of  ,St.  Birgitta,  there  is  still 
m  existence  a  translatir>n  of  the  Biucbeiidea  levenl 
s<^rmons  and  i-difying  treat  ises. 

The  first  connected  a<tcounts  of  historical  events 
were  two  chronicles  in  rhyme,  the  chronicle  of  l-]rik 
and  that  of  Karl.  The  first  relates  in  doggerel  tlie 
quarrels  of  the  Folkimger  family  up  to  the  year  i;il9 
and  gives,  in  particular,  a  vivid  description  of  the  ac- 
tions of  King  Miignus  Lailul&s.  The  other  chronicle 
eoven  the  era,  138'.>-1452.  Poenw  of  imaginary  ad- 
ventures and  French  metrical  romances,  as  ^'  Ivan  and 
the  Ldon",  "Fleur  and  Blancfaefleur",  were  imitated 
in  Sweden,  and  history  in  a  romantic  garb,  as  the  legend 
of  Alexander  or  that  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Normandy 
etc..  w.-vs  alsf)  recast  by  Swcflish  writers.  As  one  of  the 
most  im]x>rtant  of  these  early  poets  siiould  be  men- 
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tioned  Biahop  Thomas  Simonsson  of  Str&ngnfis  (d. 
1443).  He  wrote  an  account  in  fairly  ^ood  verse  of 
the  national  hero  Eugelbreclit,  una  m  his  songs 
nraiaed  the  virtue  of  loyalty  and  the  bleasiiigB  of  free- 
dom.  Jdns  Badde»  a  Brigittine  monk,  who  was  by 
birth  «  Gknnaa,  prcMied  while  living  fint  at  Vads- 
tenn  and  then  at  N&aendal,  Finland,  various  versions 
of  !is^-etic  work.«5,  lives  of  saints  and  similar  treiitises, 
inid  ;iIso  trun-slatoil  several  booksof  thu  Bible,  Ju- 
dith, I-^thpr,  Ruth,  an<l  .Marluibors.  Pedcr  Miins.s<)n 
wrote  text-books  on  niinniK.  IJiHhop  Bra.sk  of  Lin- 
kdping  wrote  two  works  now  lost ;  one  a  clironiele  of 
his di«M'os*',  issiicil  in  l'>'2'i,  tin-  of licr  a  K''"*"il"jry  of  the 
Sweilish  iioliility  (I'lMOj.  Lastly  m:uiy  rciniuisci  ncos 
of  the  heroic  and  (catholic  eras  are  still  found  in  the 
Folki'i^onui  (folk-songs).  Acoounta  of  the  five  peri- 
ods of  Protestant  Swedish  literature  mav  be  found  in 
works  on  t  ho  subject.  Mention  should  bo  made  here 
of  John  Mcaaenius.  author  of  "Soaodia  illustrata", 
tbe  chronicle  of  a  bishop,  and  TBrioua  dramas.  He 
waa  imnriaoned  fae  tmvaiy  yean  on  account  of  Catho> 
lie  tendencies  and  on  his  death-bed  openly  joined  the 
Catluflic  Chureh.  He  left  a  work  in  manuscript 
ralUd  "llertig  Carls  Shmtarbiink "  (Duke  Charles's 
Shamblcti),  now  in  tin-  myal  library  at  Scorkli"liu, 
which,  allhoviKh  perhaps  soincu  hiit  too  se\-crc  iitui  :U 
times  e.vangerated  in  tone,  describes  tlie  blcKniy  perse- 
cution that  ("atholics  who  were  faitiiful  to  kin^  and 
Church  sufTered  from  the  cruel  fathrr  of  Giistavus 
.\dolphu8.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Krik  John 
Stagnclius  (d.  1823)  belongs  with  Wallin  and,  in  part, 
Tegner,  to  the  foremost  iVotestant  poets  of  Sweden; 
in  his  drama  "The  Martyn"  Stagnelius  produced  a 
work  wliich  is  of  value  particular^  to  Catholics. 
Naturally  there  k  nothing  to  be  said  of  a  CathoUe 
Swedish  literature  of  the  modem  en.  The  mission^ 
aries,  however,  have  not  been  idle.  Besides  prayer- 
books,  contemplative  works,  and  catechisms,  they 
have  issued  several  apologetic  works,  as  Gibbons  in  his 
"VSra  fiider.s  tro"  (Faitli  of  our  Fathers);  also  llam- 
racFHtein,  who  h;i8  written  "E^l^ur",  and  devotional 
treatises  (i>hilothcii) ,  ami  lia«  bini  a  succi  ssfid  trans- 
lator of  Latin  and  German  hymns  into  Sw(Kii.sh. 

BcaOCB-WAMima,  lUaMmvi  tHuuk  LUtralurhi.'dnria  (.stork- 
Mm,  ISBn-97);  ScHen.  Stauk  t.ilrraturhiMoria  (Slockholui, 
K»rt1:  Uernakdini,  t.n  littfmturt  .'frnmUn'^vr  Niemann, 
htit  Soriilandbuch  (IfK)H),  ati  iiitnxhi'  i iiiu  to  Srandinaviuii  nntural 
history  and  civiliiaUon;  Asdkrhson,  Cataiuou*  dr.  I'tipotilion 
SuUaUt  df  Fmteftmmint  tupMner*  (1900).  eonulo*  mmnr 
sutboritiea;  Ordb&k  t/btr  wwwitw  aprdM,  issued  by  tbo  Swodtih 
Acatlwny:  Taui.  BtuMtleeitt 


»nlbak  (Up^nla,  1S<M>— ); 
madiUitUMpri  krt. 

P.  WlTTMANN. 


Sweden,  Vicabiatb  Apostouc  uf.  Seo  Sweden. 

BwedeniboirflMis,  the  befioven  in  tbe  leligiotis 

doctrines  taught  by  Elmanuel  Swedenborg.   As  an 

organized  ImkIv  they  do  not  call  themselves  Sweden- 

borgians,  which  seems  to  a.ssert  the  human  origin  of 
their  reh^ion,  but  wish  to  he  known  as  the  "('hurch  of 
the  New  Jeru.sjilcm",  or  "New  ("hurch'',  claiming  for 
it  iJivine  authorship  and  prom ul^,'ur ion  through  hu- 
man instrumentality. 

I.  Life  of  SwEDKNnouo. — Kmanuel  Swedenborg 
was  b.  at  Stockholm,  20  Jan.,  ItkSS;  d.  in  London, 
29  March.  1772.  His  father  was  Dr.  Jesper  Swed- 
berg,  who  later  became  the  Luthsnui  Bishop  of  Skara. 
Swedenborg's  life  falls  into  two  very  distinct  periods: 
the  iirsi  extends  to  the  year  1745  and  reveals  him  as 
an  adept  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  scienoes: 
bk  the  second  he  appears  as  a  «Titer  on  theological 
subjects.  Endowca  with  extraordinaiy  talents,  be 
eotnpleted  his  university  course  at  Upeala  in  1710 
and  travelled  for  four  years  in  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Ciermaiiy.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Sweden,  he  wrus  appoinied  by  King  Charles  XII  to  an 
a'vsessorsbiji  on  the  Hoard  of  Mines  (1710).  He  gave 
8i(?nril  ]iroof  of  his  engineering  ability  during  the  siege 
of  Fredeiickshall  (1718)  by  inventing  a  means  to 


transport  boats  and  galleys  overland  for  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  His  family  was  ennobled  in  1711),  a 
distinction  indicated  in  the  change  of  the  name  from 
Swodberg  to  Swedenborg.  He  declined  (1724)  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Upeala  and 
publisbed  «fc  LeipsME  in  1743  his  unportant  "Philo- 
sophical aiul  Hmenu  Works''  ("Otx-ra  phibsophieaet 
mineralia").  A  year  later  appeared  his  treatise  "On 
the  Infinite  and  Final  (^ause  of  Creation"  which  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  relation  Ik  t ween  the  soul 
and  the  bo<ly.  Another  wien'ific  journey  took  him 
to  l^'htiiark,  fierniaiiy,  llollami,  1  ranee,  and  Italy, 
anil  in  174(K41  apj)eare<l  at  .\nisterdam  one  of  his 
larger  anatomical  works  ("(Economia  rcgni  ani- 
malis").  The  trend  of  his  thoughts  became  dis- 
tinctlv  religious  in  1734  and  exclusively  so  in  1745. 
Uo  aUeged  that  at  tbe  latter  date  Our  Lord  appeared 
to  him  in  Ix)ndon,  initiated  him  into  the  n>iritual 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  commissioned  nim  to 
expound  it  to  his  fellow  men.  With  this  vision  there 
beinn,  he  declaied,  an  intercourse  with  God,  aage]% 
and  spiritB  which  was  to  terminate  onlv  with  his 
death.  In  1747  he  resigned  his  assessorship  and,  at 
his  request,  received  aa  a  pension  the  half  of  his  salary. 
He  now  spent  his  time  Ln'twcH  n  LtjiiJoti,  .\nisN  rihiin, 
and  StocKholm,  and  wrote  in  I^atiti  liis  vohunitious 
tlieological  works.  Tlie.se  soon  attracted  the  a'ti-n- 
tion  of  the  Lutheran  e!erg\'  of  .Sweden;  a  commission 
was  instituted  in  1771  to  examine  them,  but  took  no 
action  again.si  their  author.  At  his  death  Sweden- 
borg received  the  Lord's  Supper  from  a  Protestant 
clenmnan,  to  whom  he  affirmed  his  final  attachment 
to  US  religiou.s  ))r:iiciples.  He  was  never  married, 
was  simple  in  his  habits,  worked  and  slept  without 
mudi  VMpKd  to  day  or  night,  and  lay  at  times  in  a 
trance  for  several  oooaeeutive  days.  In  IQOS  bis 
remains  were  trantfened  from  London  to  Sweden  and 
deposited  in  the  cathedral  at  Upaala. 

II.  DocTHiNAL  PiUNaPLEB.--i3wedenborg  and  Ins 
followers  hold  that  as  the  Christian  religion  succeeded 
tlie  Jewish  so  the  Swedenborgian  teaching  8ni)ple- 
mented  the  Christian.  This  new  dis]M  h.nii ion  pro- 
mulgated by  Swedenborg  is,  accortling  to  them,  l)as<xi 
on  a  Divinely  revealed  interjjretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scrij)tures.  Some  of  tlie  cliaracteristic  features  of 
this  new  religious  .system  are  j)re.si'M(e<l  in  the  follow- 
ing outline.  God  is  Love  Itself  and  Wisdom  Itself. 
His  Power  is  from  and  according  to  these  as  they  Sow 
forth  into  creative  act.  The  Trinity  does  not  conast 
three  distinct  Divine  poraons  aa  Catholics  main- 
tain; but  is  understood  in  the  sense  tbat  in  the  Inear* 
nation  the  Father  or  Jehovah  is  essentially  Uie  Divine 
Beings  wiiUe  the  Son  ia  the  humaik  (or  antHpirttoal) 
element  aasomed  by  the  Godhead  in  order  to  become 

F resent  among  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine 
resence  and  Power  consequent  upon  this  a.s.snmption 
and  resultant  transfiguration  (glorifieation  in  Sweden- 
bnrgian  language)  of  the  human  element  which  thus 
became  "a  Divme  Human"  with  all  iK)wer  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Jesus  Christ  is,  therefore,  not  the 
Inearnaiion  of  a  s<cond  Divine  ])ers<)n,  but  of  the 
r>ivine  as  a  whole;  he  includes  the  Father  (Godhead), 
the  Son  (a.s.sumed  humanity),  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Divine-human  power).  Life  does  not  exist  except  in 
Him  or  from  Him,  and  cannot  be  m  u..  i.  Its  pre^ 
ence  in  created  forms  is  accounted  for  by  continuous 
Divine  influx. 

On  this  earth  man  eojins  tbe  hi^ieet  participation 
of  life,  bat  he  is  greatly  uuerior,  in  this  respect,  to  tlie 
races  undoubtedly  inhabiting  other  planets,  e.  g., 
Jupiter,  Mercury.  His  threo  eonsliluent  elements 
are  soul,  body,  and  pnwrT.  Originally  grautetl  full 
fnwdom  in  the  u.se  of  his  I'ai  ullies,  he  erroneously  eon- 
clmhsl  that  he  held  them  freiin  no  one  but  him.self 
and  fell  away  from  (1(m1,  The  l.oni,  after  the  fall, 
did  not  al'aiidon  the  sinner,  but  nppeiired  to  i:i 
the  form  of  an  angel  and  gave  him  the  law  to  reclaim 
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him  tnm  bh  evil  ways.  Tbeae  efforta  wwe  lueieaa, 

ftnd  God  clothed  Himself  with  a  human  or^niflm  and 

rcdocmed  man,  upeniiiK  aiu-w  his  faculties  to  the 
influx  of  Divine  iifo.  Mm  arc  admitted  into  the  New 
Church  throuvch  l)ai>tisiii;  th(>y  are  strengtheni'd  in 
the  ni)irinial  lifi'  by  tlio  nn  puon  of  the  Kucharist. 
Jusi  ideal  ion  caimoi,  he  obtained  by  faith  alone;  Rood 
works  are  likewi.-^'  necessary.  The  si-ehision  of  tlie 
cloister  is  not  a  help  but  a  hindrance  to  spiritual 
growth;  the  healthiest  condition  for  the  latter  is  a  life 
of  action  in  the  world.  Miracles  and  visions  produce 
no  real  spiritual  change  becautie  they  destroy  the 
vequirite  liberty.  The  hope  of  reward  is  not  to  be 
veoommended  as  an  incentive  to  virtue,  for  good 
m^iem  an  vitiated  wImh  prampted  by  motives  of 
■dfaBtorart.  Death  is  the  eaatinK  off  by  man  of  liie 
material  body  which  has  no  share  m  the  reaoneetioii. 
Immediat«>Iy  after  death  all  human  aouls  enter  into 
the  interme<liate  state  known  as  the  world  of  spirits, 
where  they  are  instru<  ttti  and  prepared  for  their  final 
abodes,  heaven  or  hell.  We  need  not  exp<  <  t  tin-  Ijust 
JiidKiTieiit  f<ir  it  has  already  taken  place;  it  wa-s  held 
in  17."»7  ill  SwcdriilMir^'s  jtreH'nce.  No  ])ure  spirits 
exist;  both  anpls  and  de\il.s  lire  former  nu-iiilMTS  of 
the  human  race,  have  organic  forms,  and  i  xperience 
sensation.  The  liturgj' of  the  New  ("liurch  is  ukkI- 
elled  on  the  Anglican  serv  ice.  The  Church  oreaniza- 
tioo  in  Great  Britain  is  congregational;  in  the  United 
States  most  of  the  various  religious  societies  are 
grouped  in  state  associations  under  the  eharge  of  gen- 
eral pastors,  while  the  "Qenenl  Gbuieh**  dee  below) 
is  avowedly  qiieoopal  in  govenmient. 
III.  HisTOKT  or  TBI  New  CBtntcH;  atatistics; 

EDDCATIONAL  AND  TOBUSHINO  ACTIVITIES, — Swcdcn- 

Ixirgmade  no  attempt  at  founding  a  separate  Church: 
he  iin  sented  his  doctrinal  works  to  university  and 
scuiinary  libraries  in  the  Iioim'  that  tlu-y  might  be  of 
service;  how  far  ahead  he  thought  is  uncertain,  as  he 
seemeii  to  hohl  that  his  followers  might  be  inciiil>crs  of 
any  riirislian  denomination.  Hut  iiis  virw.s  were,  in 
many  respects,  sn  entirely  new  that  tlnir  iwlontion 
made  the  foimdation  of  a  tlisiinct  religious  iMxly 
inevitable.  Few  accr  )ite<l  his  opinions  completely 
during  his  lifetinu  riicy  found  zealous  atlvocates, 
however,  in  two  Anglican  clerg.vmen,  Thomas  Hart- 
fc^,  rector  of  Winwick  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
John  Clowes,  rector  of  St.  John's  at  Manchester. 
Tlieae  divines  rendoed  his  works  into  Engjidi  and 
through  the  effnrts  of  Clowes,  who  never  separated 
from  tnr  Church  of  England,  Lancashire  became  at  an 
early  (late  the  Swedenborgian  stronghold, which  it 
St  ill' remains  to-day.  The  formal  organisation  of  the 
New  Church  look  place  in  17S7,  and  James  Hind- 
marsh,  a  former  Methodist  preacher,  was  chosen  by 
lot  to  officiate  at  the  inaugural  meeting.  The  first 
public  service  wa-s  held  in  17SS  in  a  chap<'l  at  Gn  at 
Ea.Mt<lieap,  London.  Swedenboruian  s<icietif^  were 
soon  fonniNi  in  various  Ktiglish  cities,  and  in  17S9  the 
first  general  conference  of  tiie  New  Church  met  in 
the  place  of  worship  just  mentioned.  The  number  of 
adherents  did  not  mcreaae  rapidly.  The  conference 
has  held  annual  meetings  ever  since  ISl.'j.  Its  tnin- 
utcs  for  1909  contain  the  following  .statistics  for  Kng- 
land:  45  ministers,  70  .societies,  »><'>f)5  registered  mem- 
bers, and  7907  Sunday  scholars. 

In  America  the  Swedenborpian  doctrines  were  first 
introduced  in  1784  at  pubhe  leetoies  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  and  Hoston.  The  first  ooDgregatkm  was 
organized  at  Haltiniore  in  1702.  Since  tliai  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Xeiv  Church  have  spread  to  many  slates 
of  the  Union.  The  fir,«t  general  convention  was  held 
in  I'liiladelphia  in  1S17,  II  meets  annually  at  present 
and  is  mainly  ci'inim-i  ii  of  (ielcpates  sent  by  the  va- 
rious slati'  I  iru':tiii/:i'  i<  ms  In  IS'H)  tlie  ( "icneral  Churdi 
of  Pennsylvania  s,i  vere<l  iis  eomiexion  with  the  con- 
vention and  as-iime»l  in  1S1)7  the  name  of  the  Cieneral 
Chiucb  of  the  New  Jerusalem.   It  numbered,  in  191 1, 


24  miaiitera,  16  churches,  and  890  communicMits; 
whereas  the  main  body  bad  107  mioiaten^  180 
ehurehes,  and  8500  oonuuunioants  (Statistiea  of  Dr. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  in  "The  Christian  Advocate",  N.  Y., 

25  Jan.,  19121.    Congregations  of  the  New  Church 

are  til  be  found  in  all  eivilizcii  cotmtries;  but  their 
menjb(  r.--l  1)1  is  .small.  In  (icrmany  the  Protestant 
]in-I;iri'  ( )t "  !iij;iT  iFLUislaled  M7('>.'>-8G)  n\iriicr<jus 
writings  of  .•^wetlenborg  but  tlionicxst  important  name 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  denomination  in 
that  country  is  that  of  Immanuel  Tafel  (1796-1863). 
professor  and  librarian  of  Tubingen,  who  devoteii 
bis  life  to  the  spread  of  Swedenlmrgiani-sm.  His 
efforts  were  mainw  li(erar>';  but  ho  abo  organized  a 
congregation  in  Southeni  Gernainr.  Tlie  religion 
was  jnoecribed  in  Sweden  until  1966,  when  greater 
religious  freedom  was  granted^  the  churches  are  still 
very  few,  imd  the  menilx-rship  insignificant.  New 
('luir<hmen  claim,  ho\\c\er,  that  there  as  well  as  in 
all  other  countries  tin-  infhience  of  ISwedenlxirg  can- 
not be  gaugefl  by  the  enrolled  membership,  because* 
many  coininunicants  of  other  denominations  hold 
Swe(li'iil><;'rj;i:ui  \'ifW,^. 

Till'  ilcnonnnai  ion  maintains  for  the  training  of 
its  ministry  the  New  Church  College  at  Islitigton, 
London,  and  the  New  Church  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mjuss.  A  preparatory  school  is  located 
at  Walt  ham,  Mans.,  and  an  institution  for  collegiate 
and  university  studies  at  Urbana,  Ohio.  The  ( ;en- 
eral  Church  conducts  a  seminary  at  Brjoi  Ath>-n,  Pa., 
and  maintains  several  parochial  schools.  The  denom- 
ination has  din»laved  a  remarkable  publisbinK  activ- 
ity. The  BwedenDovf  Society  was  founded  hi  Xondon 
in  1810  for  the  printing  of  Swedenborgian  literature 
and  in  celebration  of  its  centcn.ary  the  International 
!<we<ienl>org  Congress  ni'  '  n  ihe  English  metropolis 
in  1910.  Other  oublislmiM;  a)iencies  are  the  Kew 
Church  t'nion  of  Boston,  the  American  Swodenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society  of  New  York,  and  a 
publi.shiiig  housi-  at  .'Stuttgart.  Ck  rtnany.  A  monu- 
mental edition  of  Swedcnborgs  scieiitilic  works  is  in 
course  of  publication  under  the  auspicf  s  of  the  Rwi  d- 
i.sh  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ilis  tlieological 
works  ari'  available  in  complete  Latin  and  Engli.sh 
ciiitions  and  have  bei-n  j>artly  publLshed  in  numerous 
modem  languages,  including  Hindu,  Arabic,  and 
Japanese.  The  Mew  Church  publishes  two  miarterly 
roviewB,  some  motrthly  oagasmes,  and  sevanu  weekly 
papers. 

I.  TaITEU,  DoeummU  amwmmbv  the  Life  and  Cfcuiilii*  aif 

Swftmborg  (Ijimian,  1875-77).  Numproun  BiograpKiea  of 
.s':r>./.  ;.^>r(;  hav4>  )i<<<'n  writtoo:  in  English  by  DonOBTT  (London, 

I, S,',7);  FLETeBKH  (ilml.,  Htdb  (ibid..  1R83):  Wkitc  (ibid.. 
lMi7):  WoHCEMTER  (Boiiton.  ISH.n.  Wii.kissos-  (I^ondon.  ISV}); 
Odiineb  (I'hilailflphia.  TROBRmaE  (Uindon.  s.  d.);  in 
Fn  tirh  liy  Bali-et  (Paris.  l«t)9);  By»k  (Vam.  11X11);  in  Gomwo 
by  Kani  (ScliwSbiffih  Halt,  IS51). 

II.  ThPitP  bioKraphieii  umialty  oontain  an  rxpomtion  of  Bwcdeif 
horx'H  diiotrinp;  a  more  cornpI»'lf  prfwtil:iti<m  will  hr  found  in  hi» 
own  works,  purtirulurly  in;  T>if  True  t  l.rxflnui  llrtigxnn;  Arrarui 
Cirtrtlia;  The  Ai>omlup»e  Rrrealrd;  Ttir  Aporalupt  Erplaintd; 
l)\\inr  lA>rt  and  WiiHlam,  fHtine  Prmidtnrt;  lleatm  and  H*U. 
P*H-t<)M».  Outlinm  of  Ihe  ReJigtnn  and  PhilnMophu  of  Sirrdrnhorg 
(lirxton,  IVIII;  Trnnmdiont  of  Ihe  Inlernalinual  Swr.lrnhnrg  Con- 
grtnK  (^''^don.  I'Mi'i. 

III.  UisuMAHM,  lii4€ and  Pnar^ of  Uu  Kev  Church  {hatuioti, 
IHAi);  Dou,  TUm  ntw  Chunk,  What,  Htm,  Whgt  (Mew  Yaife. 
nm). 

For  fiirtliiT  1)itiIio.im«phirfil  details  ronojit  Hthf.  RifJif^yryjphi- 
cal  In  !-  .'  Ii'  III'  I'ul.'Urhf:!  Wriiinun  itf  F-manwl  Si  r.l,  t:'^  rj  il. on- 
dun,  is;t7).  Cathotic  writers  on  tSwedenborg  and  hi»  ilocirioe: 
G«iuiE«,  Emantul  fimdnitm  M<M  FMmm  «.  win  VrrhaUmim 
(vr  Kirdie  (Spider;  VUtt);  MOaLSa.  i 


(aid  od..  New  York,  s.  d.).  8BS.  4a6-«7. 


N.  A.  Wi 


twMthMit  AblMT*  SeeNnwAssBT. 

Swetchlne,  Sopnir.-.lK.wvK  Sovmonof.  writer,  h. 
at  Moscow,  22  Nov.  17S2;  d.  in  Paris,  10  Sept..  1^57. 
Slie  was  :i  member  of  a  noble  family,  and  li^  came  .'is-^o- 
ciated  with  French  literature  ttirough  her  corre.«jK>nd- 
eti'-r  Htiil  other  writings.  Impres.-HNl  by  her  pnnx)- 
cious  intelligence,  her  father  gave  her  a  very  careful 
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edueatioD  in  ever>-thinK  except  reliKlon,  which  he 
ignored.  At  fourteen  she  was  appoinU'd  maid  of  hon- 
our to  the  emprcas.  At  sovcntivn  she  was  married 
to  Qoienl  Swetchioe  who  was  forty-two.  By  birth 
•bo  bdoiMted  to  the  Greek,  or  Orthodox  Church,  but 
from  the  time  that  her  trials,  her  reading,  and  her  own 
reflections  had  made  her  a  Uhristian,  she  felt  the  ne- 
ocasity  of  followinK  to  tin-  i  n<l  tlie  path  which  was  lead- 
ing her  (<)  tiio  Lruili,  ;iii<l  she  InMsame  a  Catholic,  de- 
gpitr  ilx'  atiKuish  t)t'  tii-r  ti(;iit.  "My  I'aith, "  she 
f»ai<l  afti  rwards,  "is  lo  nic  wliat  Ii«»njaiiuti  was  to 
Rac  hel,  the  child  of  inv  sorrow."  At  tlie  tinio  of  her 
(■otivi-rsion  she  Vttin  llurl^'-three  years  old.  Shi'  hail 
aln-aily  left  the  court,  her  huflbninl  havina;  bt-i>ii  dis- 
Kraccd,  with  his  father,  as  the  re«ull  of  a  plot  of  which 
fie  was  the  victim.  Thenceforth  she  had  to  leave  even 
her  country,  since  as  an  avowed  Catholic  she  could 
not  lemain  at  St.  Petersburg.  With  her  husband  she 
went  to  reoide  at  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reato- 
ration.  She  had  been  i^oceded  by  a  letter  from  Joeoph 
de  Maiatic,  idio  wrote  to  fiooald:  "In  a  short  time 
you  will  see  at  Paris  a  Ruasian  lady  whom  I  eeiKK-ially 
commend  to  you.  Never  will  you  see  sueh  moral 
strength,  wit,  and  leaminK  joined  to  such  goodness. " 
In  her  salon  in  the  Rue  S  lint  1  )oiiiiiii(|iic,  open  from 
three  to  six.  and  from  to  nine  to  midiiijiht,  slir  mvii  all 
the  most  dtstinnu:>h<-d  irn'M  of  tin-  jH-riod:  Chateau- 
briand, lionaln,  Cuvicr,  Cou.-sin,  l>>Hc>.'io  Ctirtoes,  and 
amoDK  li' r  in' ini  ilcs  witv  .\ii>;ii8tin  Cochin,  Tocqu«>- 
viile,  Falloux,  wljo  wrote  her  biograpliy,  Lacordaire, 
and  Montalembert,  who  were  like  her  spiritual  sons. 
Her  influeooe  wa.s  incontestable.  She  dieil  as  a  de- 
VOUtOhrbtiao  in  lSo7  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

She  was  rnmarkablc  more  for  the  beauty  of  her  soul 
than  that  of  lur  countenance.  Her  intelkrct  was 
Miy,  quick,  and  penetrating.  She  read  a  great  deal, 
andwnya  with  ner  pen  in  iiaiML  She  was  pious  to 
tlie  vergB  of  mysticisin,  and  although  constantly  ill — 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  never  pass  a  day  without 
siifTcriiiK — she  was  resigned  to  thr-  will  of  IVovidcnci'. 
Wink-  kmd  lo  all  she  wua  an  iiieomjmrabk'  frir'iid,  'I  ruc 
modci-iy  prevented  her  from  publishing  anything,  but 
at  htT  death  she  left  enough  to  fill  many  volumes. 
Ill-  Kalloii.x  r<)l!c<  ted  extracts  from  her  manusrriptj) 
wliich  were  published:  "  Mme.  Swetchine,  sa  vie,  sea 
u?uvret>  "  ri  vols.,  ISfiO).  There  have  since  api)earc«l: 
"Leltrcs  de  .Mme.  Swetchine"  (18»)1);  "Journal  de  sa 
OOOversion"  (lSfi.3);  "  Correspondance  du  I'ere  La- 
eordairr  et  de  Mme.  Swetchine"  (1864);  and  "Nou- 
vclles  ii  ltre^i  de  Mme.  Swetchine"  (1875).  Although 
a  Russian  Mme.  Swetchine  wrote  wi^  in  French;  iter 
style  is  delicAte  and  original,  even  studied. 

Omsobb  Bmm. 

Swtynhelm  fSciiwErvnEiMX  Konrad,  printer,  b. 
at  Sehwanheirii.  Frankfort,  Germany;  d.  in  Koine, 
1177.  .s«-i  ynhcini  and  .\rnold  Pannartz  of  rrri^nc, 
both  of  whom  were  ccclcsiii.stics,  were  the  finit  jiniitcrs 
in  Italy.  At  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  John  d  urre- 
creuiata  they  estalilisheti  a  printinsr-prefts  for  hrM^)ks  in 
1464  at  the  Abhwv  of  Siiliiar-o;  in  1  )()7  they  removiMl 
Uieir  prc«a  to  the  Maasimi  Palace  at  Home,  and  car- 
ried on  the  business  jointiv  imtil  1 472.  The  fir»t  books 
they  printed  were:  "Donatus"  (li&i);  Cicero's  "De 
Oratore"  and  the  "Divin.orura  institutionum  Ubri 
sa>tem"  of  Lactantius  CHG.^),  During  the  years 
l«l}4-72  they  issued  over  12,000  copies  of  thirty-seven 
ivvrici,  theae  worfca  being  cbl^y  the  cIbshcs  and  the 
rathera.  This  draws  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  two 

Brintcrs,  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  themselves, 
eing  an  engraver  Sweynheim  was  probably  the  die- 
cutter,  the  type-founder,  and  the  type-setter  of  the 
undertaking,  while  Pannartz  had  charge  of  the  actual 
printing  imd  of  matters  connected  with  it.  The 
dies  cut  liy  Swe\'T>he!m  deserve  especial  attention  as 
they  eiiiholv  the  jtrcliininriry  step*;  of  the  presi>nt 
type  for  Latin  characters.   Sweynheim's  typographi- 


»7  swirmif 

cal  eqrftels  are  the  first  to  show  the  fomu  used  in  the 
Roman  inscriptions  on  stone,  while  some  of  his  !imall 
letters  repeat  the  characters  used  in  miuiu^cripts  of  the 
ninth  to  tenth  centuries.  He  also  cast  the  first  Gredc 
type;  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  third  book,  that  of  Laetan- 
tius,  and  the  type  copies  the  forms  4h  Greek  charac- 
ters found  in  manuscriptB  of  the  seventh  to  the  eighth 
centuries.  Not  withstanding  the  grfalest  irnhL-^try 
and  teciuiira!  ,'^kill  the  two  printers liad  no  pecuniary 
success.  In  ^A7'2  tlieir  p.itron  and  fcllnw-workcr  a.-j 
editor  and  jiroofreader,  Hi.-.ho])  .John  Aiulrciis  Hui«>i  of 
Aleria,  t^icretary  of  the  \  at  lean  Librarj',  asked  Sixtiis 
IV'  to  aid  them.  'J  he  payial  a.ssistrinfe  was  given  in 
the  form  of  an  exive<  t;inc>'.  Sweyiiheiia  received  a 
canonry  in  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Victor  at 
Mainz  to  wh<>s4'  .steuhir  brotherhood  the  inventor 
Gutenberg  also  belonged.  In  1472  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz  dissolved  parknenh^.  Sweynlieim  worked 
until  his  death  as  engraver  on  the  maps  of  the  "Coe- 
mography"  of  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  fint  to  apply 
ecfqper  engraving  to  the  piroduetion  of  mnw;  twenty- 
seven  of  the  beautifuUv  executed  plates  or  the  edition 
of  the  "Cosmography  of  1478  arc  his  work.  Espe- 
cially characterLst  ic  of  Sweynheim  as  a  maker  of  mat- 
riceti  is  the  fact  th:\i  the  lie  lutii'ul  c\f  ii  writing  of  the 
names  of  ))laces  are  st  ijiipt  il  iu  I  he  env;raved  plaleby 
means  of  indnddual  dies-  It  is  ce!t:iin  that  Sweyn- 
heim w;i,M  in  eli)s<'  connexion  with  .M:dnz  ur»til  his 
death,  althounh  he  did  tiot  return  there  t(j  etijoy  his 
benefice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  lcariie<i  the  art 
of  print  ing  at  Mainz. 

OAHTWiQ,  FrMtchri/t  turn  /HKJ}*sltr.  iifhurtttaur  f>n  J.  f  hifrnbrrg 

CMaias.  11M0). 

HcixmcH  W.  VValj.au 

BwinomishlndUllS.— A  tribeofSalishan  linguistic 

stuck,  el  iselv  cunne<ted  with  the  Skagit.  "They 
formcrlv  held  llic;  ttaritorv  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Stcagit  together  with  the  a<lja<ent  jiortim  of 
Whidbey  Tslan<l,  and  aro  i in w  g.u  htrcU  u^ii  a  rc^rva- 
tion  in  (lie  same  territory,  near  Mount  Vernon,  Skagit 
C<nmiy,  north-w<  steru  \\  a.shingt<m.  Th«^  were 
missifmized  about  Is.'iO.  by  l  ather  Casimir  Chirouse 
and  the  Oblatcs;  Skafit  the  entire  tribe,  to  the  num* 
ber  of  267  in  1910,  is  now  civilized  and  CathoUo. 
They  are  one  of  the  tHbea  included  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Tulalip  agemar.  For  histoiy  and  gebenl 
description  see  Tulaup  Ikdianb. 

Jahbb  Moowet. 

Swithin  (Sw^ithcn),  Saint,  bishop  of  Winchester; 
d.  2  July,  862.  Very  little  is  known  of  thissaint's  life, 
for  his  biographers  constructwi  their  "Lives"  long 
after  his  death  and  tbcfo  is  hanUy  any  mention  cm 
him  in  contemt>orary  doctmients.  Swithin  was  one 
of  the  two  trusted  counsi-llors  of  Kgbort,  K'.ng  of  the 
VVwt  S.ixon9  (d.  839),  helninE  him  in  oc  (csiastical 
matters,  while  Kalstan  of  Sherborne  was  his  chief  ad- 
VLsor  in  secular  businc^.  He  [<r<)b;il)ly  entrusted 
Swithin  with  the  e<luciitioTi  of  his  son  I  ilc  lwulf  and 
rrnioed  thf  saint  to  he  eltvli.tl  to  tin  Bishopric  of 
\\  inchesler  in  .succession  to  Helmstan.  1 1 1  onsccra- 
tiuii  by  Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of  C.  it  ;l  ;:y,  .setnis 
to  have  taken  place  on  30  Oct..  8.">i.  c  i  le.ith-bed 
Swithin  begged  tlutt  he  should  be  buried  uutside  tbo 
north  wall  of  his  citthedral  when  passers-by  should 
pass  over  his  grave  and  raindrops  from  the  eaves  drop 
upon  it.  More  than  a  century  later  (931)  bis  body 
was  translated  with  great  pomp  to  a  shrine  within  tne 
new  church  erected  by  Bishop  Ethdwulf  (d.  984). 
A  number  of  miraculous  cures  took  pl.ice  and  Swithin 
was  canonized  by  popular  af  clamalion.  In  1003  his 
remains  \\crc  ;in.-un  transl  ited  to  the  new  church 
built  by  Bishop  Walkelin.  The  shrine  was  destroyed 
.Tiid  the  relics  scatlen-d  in  l.T^iS.  It  h.i.s  often  bi-en 
s  nd  ihut  th<»  "flint  was  .a  Bcne<lict  itn-  monk  und  cvi-n 
J'rior  of  Winchester  but  there  is  tio  ex  idence  for  this 
Statement.   From  the  first  translation  of  his  relics  in 
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SWirZKRLAND  Z 

984  un  the  deatnictioa  of  the  shnne  St.  Swithin  was 
the  patron  of  Winehmter  Cathedral.  Ife  ia  best 
known  from  the  iwpular  sii;><Tr-tition  attached  to  hia 
name  and  expressed  in  the  following  rhyme: 

St.  SwitUn's  da^    thou  dost  rain 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain: 
St.  Swithin's  day  if  thou  be  fair 
For  forty  days  'twill  nun  oae  mair. 

Tliere  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  the  orinn 
of  thii  belief  I  but  none  have  proved  generally  ntis> 
foelofy.  A  similar  belief  attachee  in  France  to  8  June, 
the  feastof  Bta.  Genrssiuiand  Plfotasius,  and  to  other 
feasts  in  different  count  rioi*  (see  "Note^  iitii!  (gurries  , 
1885,  XII,  137,  2.'>3).  St.  Swithin's  feast  is  kept  on  lo 
July,  the  date  of  his  first  translatioOf  and  is  retained 
ill  iIm  Anglican  Calendar. 

Tins  DiMvrikls  fnr  (ho  Hunt's  life  will  Ik>  found  in  Ada  SS., 
July,  Ij.T.'l  »qq,  Hix' nl.'«>  Putthakt,  WtfiwHier.  I.'>SIS;  Ht!.VT  in 
X>icL  Jwl.  Bj«ff.,& fiwtttlMf  UaBIiT,  iJttmitlhf  C  italogue,  I 

(18S2).y.aUiqq. 

Ratmunu  Webster. 

Svitaerland,  a  confcderat  ion  in  the  central  part  of 
Westam  Europe,  made  up  of  twenty-two  cantons, 
three  of  which  are  divided  into  half-eontons.  The 
count r\-  lies  between  45°  49'  2"  and  47°  48'  32"  north 
hiUtiide,  and  5*  &7'  20"  and  10°  29'  40"  longitude  cast 
of  Greenwid).  Its  area  la  15,970  square  miles.  The 
name  comes  from  the  de^ifqiation  of  one  of  the  orig- 
inal canton.s,  Schwj'z  (Schwiz),  which  was  extended  in 
the  course  of  time  to  tlic  ciitin'  cnnfcfination. 

Physical  Geogkai'uv  and  Ivihjxk.hai  uy. — As  re- 
fiiinls  it-  i>hy«cal  gtx>graphy  Switzerland  is  divnlni 
into  thr.  f  ilivisions:  the  Alps,  the  central  region,  axid 
the  .Iiirn.  Tin  Swiss  Alps  form  a  part  of  the  great 
cnrvi'  of  tlic  Alpine  chain  of  cfntnil  Europe;  they 
(•\t(  iid  fioiii  Mont-Doleiii  in  tlic  chain  of  Mont 
Hiaiic  in  tho  west  to  Piz  Mundin,  in  the  lx)wpr  En- 
g.adine  in  the  <  xst,  and  have  a  length  measured  in  a 
straight  line  of  170  miles.  The  smaller  part  of  the 
Jum  range,  including,  however,  its  highest  peaks,  is  on 
Swiss  soil.  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  extends 
the  central  region,  which  IB  traversed  bv  countless 
vall^  and  ineludea  about  30  per  cent  o»  the  entire 
area  of  Switserland.  Hie  highest  pruk  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  is  Monte  Ilosa,  15,217  ft.  The  rivers  which 
have  their  sources  in  Switzerland  belong  to  one  or 
another  of  the  following  four  ri\  *  r-li.isins:  the  basin  of 
the  Rhine,  the  waters  of  which  How  iiHo  the  North  Sea; 
I  tjf  Ijiisin  of  t \w  Rhone,  which  carries  its  \v;it(  rs  to  the 
\v< -t<  in  Mf  iitcrrancan;  the  ba.sin  of  tiie  I'o,  whirh 
einp'irs  into  thi  eastern  Mi  diterranean,  and  ttie  Imsin 
of  the  Inn,  which  empties  into  the  D.mubc  and  with 
this  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  three  nver-bafiins  first 
mentioned  have  a  common  watershed,  the  range  of 
t  he  (iothard.  Switzerland  also  contains  a  large  num- 
ber  of  lakes,  the  largest  of  tvhich  are  on  the  edges 
of  the  Alps  and  Jura,  sueh  as  Genev*  or  Leman, 
Oonstaoee,  NeuchAtel,  Idieeme^  Lugano^  Magfoore, 
and  Zurich.  The  lofty  mountain  eham  of  the^wiss 
Alps  above  a^dcfinite  netght  is  permanently  covered 
with  snow  which  feeds  the  glaciers.  Switzerland  con- 
tains idtogr-ilier  not  less  tluui  1077  pliirier^,  which 
cover  an  area  of  7tJ9  sq.  miles.  Taken  altogether 
2o.2  per  cent  of  the  aita  of  Switsertand  is  eompktdy 
unproductive. 

Tlie  climate  of  Switzerlxuid  is  not  uniform.  The 
differences  in  temperature  of  tlie  various  parts  are 
conditioned  by  the  differences  in  altitude,  which 
vary  from  581  feet  to  15,217  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
by  the  Alps,  t  he  .'out  hern  slopes  of  which  have  a  ^dedi- 
terranefin  <  limnte,  while  tlieir  northern  slopes  show 
that  ut  (fiitrul  EhitOpe.  Thesf  striking  ilifferences 
determine  iho  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna.  With 
the  exception  of  the  'vegetation  which  flourishes  on  a 
seashore  all  European  typen  of  flora  are  to  be  found. 
The  qieeies  of  annuals  characteristic  of  the  Alps  arc: 
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the  chamois,  the  ibex,  the  marmot,  the  golden 
and  several  other  siHfcies  of  birds.    Of  i  lie  i>rotlu(  t  ive 
urea  :'>3'.K)  sq.  miles  are  oovtTe<l  wnli  forests.  M_'7 
sq^.  uiiles  are  farm  and  pasture  lauds,  and  lUa  tjq. 
miles  are  planted  with  vineyards. 

In  is.iO  till-  lota!  jiopulation  of  Switzerland  was 
2,:j'.t2,7 10  per.MPris;  the  census  of  r.HO  showed  .3,753,- 
21*;i  inhabitants;  on  i  December,  UHO,  the  resident 
population  (those  actually  presein  in  the  different 
localities)  was  altogether  3,765,002  pcj^ns.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  were  predomi- 
nantly of  Celtic  raoe^  althw^  south  of  the  Alps  the 
Italian  Lcpontil  Uved  m  Timio,  and  the  GriMMis  was 
apparently  inhabited  by  Etruscan  Rho-ti.  A  mixed 
population  appeared  in  mo8t  parts  of  the  territoPk- 
owing  to  the  Roman  supri  niacy,  the  .irrival  of  the 
Burgundians  in  the  south-west ern  <]isiriet  and  of  the 
Ahtnianiii  in  o;  her  j)art s  of  the  eoimlrv.  I'oiir  ditTer- 
ent  laiijruaKis  apjuured;  Lierntan  in  the  distrief<* 
inhahited  \>y  the  .Vlamanni,  French  in  the  wi  s  i  rn 
regions,  where  the  scanty  Burgiindian  jiopuiation 
intermarried  with  the  romanized  Hclvetit,  Italitm 
in  Ticino,  and  Rha-to-Romanic  in  the  Gri.sons. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  inhabitants  were 
classified,  by  native  tongties.  as  follows:  Of  3,7(55,002 
inhabitants,  2,59i>,b>l  sjwke  (iernian;  79tt,'244  French; 
301,325  Italian;  30;B34  Romanic;  28^445  ^oke  other 
languages. 

Poi-iTiCAi,  HWTOBT. — In  the  pnphistorie  era  the 
territory*  of  the  present  Switzerland  was  partly  inhab- 
ited far  up  into  th(>  \  alleys  of  the  Al|)s,  as  i>  evident 
from  remains  fmind  in  various  cavi-s  and  graves. 
Su It /.ethind  etitrrtii  iis  hisioneal  era  with  the  over- 
tit  row  of  the  western  II eh  i  t  ii  l)y  (  ';i  >'ir  irt  the  venr 
58  B.  C.  The  entire  country  eaiiie  inhh-r  the  control 
of  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  ea.stei  ri  dj.-tncts  were 
conquered  by  Dnisus  and  Tiberius  in  15  b.  c.  On 
the  or^nization  of  the  Roman  provinces  before 
Diocletian  the  north-western  part  oi  the  territory  of 
Switzerlaml  belonged  to  the  Province  of  Germania 
Superior,  the  south-western  section  (Oeneva)  to  the 
Provincia  Narix>neosis,  the  eastern  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  south-eastern  region  to  the  lYovmce  <rf 
Rhfttia.  The  renon  of  the  sooth-'westcm  Alps  was 
divided  into  special  administrative  diMriets,  of^  which 
the  district  of  the  ",\l|x>8  Panina'"  in<-lud<Kl  the 
present  canton  of  Valais  and  the  adjoining  portions 
of  Savoy.  In  the  rt  oi^utiizntion  of  the  empire  by 
Diorletian  the  Province  of  Rha-tia  and  the  district 
of  the  'Alpes  Pa-nina'"  were  left  as  they  were,  the 
north -west ern  pnrt  of  the  country  wn«  !nr!iidr«d  in  the 
Province  of  Ma.xinia  Sequanonini ,  the  sout  h-westcri; 
section  in  the  Provincia  Vtennenst.'*,  the  southern  tx»int 
of  Ticino  lo  IJguria,  a  province  of  Northern  Italy. 

During  the  miRvarions  the  territorj'  of  Switzwiand 
was  occupiefl  by  two  dennan  tribes.  The  Burgun* 
dians,  wlu»  had  set  tied  in  443  south  of  Lake  Geneva, 
pushed  northwards  and  occupied  the  south-western 
and  western  regions  of  Switserland.  They  mingled 
with  the  Bomanic  populatitn  and  qtuekly  adopted 
the  Romanic  tongue  and  customs,  so  that  the  largunce 
of  this  section  remained  Romanic  (French).  In  the 
fifth  century  the  .\himaimi  pushed  forw.ird  far 
the  Alps  and  t:miipli>tely  destroyed  Roman  civiliia- 
tion,  80  that  the  Ijuipnav:  of  il;is  s<>(  lion  l)ecanie  Ger^ 
man.  At  the  beninninc  of  tin-  mill  century  all 
Switzerland  north  oi  ti  e  Ahis  fell  under  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Prankish  Kingdom.  At  a  later  date, 
when  the  Lombard  Kingdom  was  conquered  by  the 
Franks,  the  districts  of  Switzerland  south  of  the  .\lp8 
also  came  under  the  Prankish  masten,-.  Thus  Switz- 
erland belonged  to  Charlemagne's  great  emj>ire  and 
shared  its  fortunes.  In  the  partition  of  the  Frankisih 
Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  Switserland  fell  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Ahunannia,  the  western  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lor- ' 
raine,  and  hter  to  France.  The  power  of  the  counts 
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flrew  constantly,  and  in  888  Count  Rudolph  of  the 
Ouetobio  family  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Kurgundy, 
of  wnieh  western  Switzerland  formed  a  part.  The 
Gennaa  regioDS  of  Switierbuad  fell  to  the  Duchy  of 
Swabia  in  917.  In  the  ninth  and  tntlieenturiefl  several 
dvnasUes  rose  to  i^oiim  aadkoKMirtanee,  as:  tlw  Houacfl 
of  Zfthrinoen  (extmet  1218),  of  Lensbvvt,  of  Kyburg, 
and  of  Savoy.  The  inheritanoe  of  the  Lensbtuv 
family  fell  to  "the  counts  of  Habsbunc.  In  the  twetftn 
and  tliirtci-nth  fcnturics  there  were  some  twontv  groat 
feudal  ruling  faniilics  m  thepre!«ont  SwitzrrlanJ.  The 
counts  of  ZulirinRen  sounht  to  secure  their  supremacy 
against  the  attack.^  of  tlic  rural  iiohiliiy  by  founding 
cities,  as  Frilxiurg  in  117S  ami  Hi  inc  iti  llUl.  The 
diocejwa  and  abbeys  also  gradually  acquired  .sccidar 
power  and  rich  poseessions.  When  Duke  Uurkhard 
of  Swahia  died  cnildhiw  in  UT.'i  the  duchy  reverted  to 
the  (iernian  Eninire.  In  1()33,  after  the  death  of 
KioE  Rudolph  III  of  Burgundy,  his  kingdom  also  fell 
to  ^tmany,  as  Rudolph  left  it  to  the  empire  by  will. 
Cooaequentqr  the  whole  of  preeent  Switierlaod,  with 
the  exception  of  llcino*  wnich  was  a  part  of  Loin- 
bardy,  b«lon^  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  <rf  the  Alpine  valleys  of  central 
Switzerland  sought  to  protect  their  aiu'i<'nt  rights 
against  the  growing  jx)wer  of  the  counts  of  Haba- 
hurK  In  li;5l  the  oipople  of  Uri  received  from  the 
(icnnai*  emperor,  Iienry,  a  charter  which  relea.'«e<l 
them  from  the  (•<jn1r(il  of  the  counts  of  Hahshurg; 
this  is  the  first  ilocutni-iit  by  which  the  fn-ciloni  of 
the  early  I^'ague  of  Switzerland  w.os  estahli.-hiil. 
Schwyz  receive^i  a  simihir  chiu-ter  in  1210  from  l'.n\- 
peror  Fntlerick  II.  In  this  way  the  n  rritorie.s  of 
Uri  and  Schwyi  were  immediately  di  jH-ndent  on  the 
empire.  Like  the  people  of  thes<'  two  territories, 
the  inhabitants  of  Unterwalden  had  also  founded  a 
provincial  confederation.  During  the  era  of  the 
■tniggle  over  the  empire  Rudoiph  of  Uabsburg 
■treoKthaned  hi*  powsr  in  Switierbuid;  when  in 
1273  no  became  Emperor  of  Gennanv,  his  conauests 
transferred  the  centre  of  the  power  of  the  Habsburgn 
to  .\ustria.  Xfvcrtliclcss,  trie  cinjieror  vigorously 
maintained  his  sui)reina('V  over  Ins  ])oss;i's-:ions  in 
Switzerland.  Directly  after  Rudolph's  d.  aih  (1291) 
ilie  iul)al)itani.s  of  the  districts  comlHiicii  in  the 
fjriginal  .Swiss  L^  ;l^:ur  .-(iukIu  to  make  us<'  of  the 
opportunity  to  wcun-  their  rights  ami  privileges. 
On  1  August,  r2!tl,  the  representatives  of  tlie  jirovin- 
rial  ri'^^oriations  formed  by  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  I'uter- 
walili-ii  njet  and  renemd  the  League  that  had  been 
formed  earlier.  The  purpose  of  tne  I.<'aKue  was  hy 
united  action  to  protect  its  members  as  far  a.s  pos.-ihle 
ifiinat  all  attacks.  The  establishment  of  the  League 
usbeen  poetically  embellished  by  the  well-known  story 
of  the  stnigglo  of  William  Tdl  and  bis  companions 
BRBtnst  the  governor,  Gessler,  who  oppressed  t  he  people. 

Adolph  of  Nassau,  who  was  elected  King  of  Uer- 
tnany  after  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Ilabsbtirg,  con- 
firmed the  charters  of  Tri  and  Schwj'z,  as  did  King 
Henry  Vll  of  Lu.xemburg  on  June,  1301);  at  the 
Kanie  time  lleur>-  extended  ih<-  rights  and  i)rivileges 
contained  in  tlu-m  to  Unterwalden.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  Vll  c  l;^l.'})  an  old  dispute  as  to  the  rights 
over  the  march  between  Schwyz  and  the  Abbey  of 
Einsiedeln  broke  out  again  and  the  confederated 
Swiss  attaeke<l  the  abbey,  for  which  they  were  ex- 
ooinniuni(  ated  hy  the  Bisoop  of  Coostance  and  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empiie  at  the  MMno  tune.  Louis 
of  Uavaria  withdrew  the  ban  m  1315  and  obliqed  Uie 
Archbishop  of  Mams  to  neall  the  exeommunication 
of  the  mbabitanta  of  the  fwest  districts  (Uri, 
oehvys,  Unterwalden^  and  Lucerne) .  In  the  struggle 
Uk  the  imperial  throne  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
^edorick  of  Austria  the  Swiss  lycague,  made  up  of 
these  districts,  held  to  b)uLs.  Frederick's  brother, 
Duke  lycoiX)).}  ijf  An-^iiia,  .^ittemjili-d  to  oxcrthrow 
the  League  and  to  punish  its  members  for  (he  attack 


on  Einsiedeln,  but  his  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  at  Morgarten  on  l.")  November,  1315.  On  9 
December,  1315,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
renewed  the  League  and  confirmed  the  same  by  addi- 
tional regulations.  In  the  truce  concluded  witb 
the  Duke  of  Austria  the  independence  of  the  Leacue 
was  in  some  depee  rcco^ised.  The  further  devel- 
opment of  political  conditions  and  the  struggle  with 
the  Habsburffs  connected  with  it  led  to  the  union  with 
the  forest  districts  of  the  city  of  Lucerne  in  ^'^'^'2, 
the  city  of  Zurich  in  1.3,51,  and  the  di.stricl  of  lllarus 
and  the  city  of  Zug  in  13.')i,  ail  these  new  mem- 
bers joining  the  I.eacuc.  In  the  city  of  Heme 
also  joined  the  l.eauiji-.  so  that  now  the  old  C'nlifcdi'ra- 
tion  of  eight  eitit-s  and  districts  came  int(»  existence. 
The  war  with  the  League  wjis  renewe<l  by  Duke  l^-o- 
pold  III  of  Austria,  but  in  the  battle  near  Sempach 
in  1386  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himself  was 
killed.   Thia  victory  greatly  strengthened  the  inde- 

Scndence  of  the  O^t  members  of  the  Swiss  League, 
'be  Austrians  were  again  defeated  in  1388  at  Nfttels, 
dnring  the  war  with  Glanis,  wbidi  had  declared  its 
independence.  In  this  w^y  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  eight  ooimntmities  were  sectired  and  a 
new  compact  made  on  10  July,  1393. 

The  8ucces.s  of  the  Confederates  cncourtiged  the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  territories  in  their 
struggles  for  political  fre^-doin.  The  city  of  St- 
(lall,  which  hail  Iiccn  a  fnc  city  of  the  empire  from 
12S1,  soiiijht  to  niakc  itself  lus  in(ic])endcnl  .as  ])ossible 
of  the  !iia>ti  ry  of  the  })rince-bishop.  Th<'  inhabitants 
of  .^jipenzell,  who  were  subjects  of  the  .\bbot  of  St- 
Gall,  also  did  the  same:  they  gained  their  freedom 
and  overthrew  the  lordship  of  the  abbot  by  au 
in  battle.  In  1411  seven  of  the  confederated 
munities  (Berne  not  taking  part)  formed  an 
ment  with  Appenzell,  by  which  it  was  taken 
the  proteetion  of  the  Leapie;  in  1412  a  aunilar  efiee- 
ment  was  made  for  ten  yean  with  the  etty  of  St- 
Gall,  and  in  1455  thc>s(>  treaties  were  changed  into 
the  "Everlasting  Compact".  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
I'pijor  Valais,  wno  wer<'  subject.s  of  the  liishop  of 
Sion  (Sitten),  al.so  gained  for  theni.selves  a  certain 
amotint  <pf  political  freedom,  which  they  successfully 
defended  in  liattle;  they  then  formed  a  comi)act  with 
the  di.stricts  of  I'ri,  I'literwalden,  and  Lucerne  (1103 
and  1410).  The  districts  of  I'ri  .and  <  )l)walden  won 
territories  south  of  the  Al])s  in  the  Val  Leventina 
(1403);  some  vears  later  lUH)  the  League  occupied 
jointly  the  Val  d'Os.-Hila  and  in  1419  bought  the 
Countship  of  Bellinzona.  However,  in  1^2,  the 
Ix-ague  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  aiid  in 
1426  it  gave  up  its  ri^^ts  to  the  Val  I^eventina  and 
the  Val  d'Ossola.  During  the  CSouncil  of  Constance 
Duke  IVcderick  of  Austria  was  declared  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  Emperor  Sigismund.  The 
Swiss  League,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  MIMd 
the  Swiss  lands  of  the  duke;  Berne  took  the  efties 
of  Aargau;  Lucerne  and  Zurich  took  other  cities  and 
territ{)ries;  the  Leagvie  conquered  jointly  other  cities 
Ixlongiiig  to  the  Habslmrgs.  Thus  the  mcmlM-rs 
of  the  League  olitained  subject  lands,  sometimes 
subject  to  the  authority  of  an  individual  member  of 
the  League,  sometimes  rultnl  jointly  by  wveral 
members:  this  changed  the  former  ba.«^is  of  the  League, 
Count  Frctlerick  of  Toggenburg,  who  had  great 
possessions,  had  made  various  treaties  with  different 
members  of  the  League.  When  he  died  without 
heirs  in  1436,  a  dispute  arost^'  as  to  his  domain% 
and  Zuridi  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Schwyi. 
Zurich  fanned  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  FirecMv 
ick  III  against  the  other  memben  of  the  League,  and 
in  the  war  which  followed  (1443)  Zurich  was  defeated, 
while  a  general  of  the  emperor  defeated  the  T.<  ucuc  a' 
Basle.  In  14.")0  Zurich  made  jieace  by  abaniionmg 
its  alliance  with  the  emp<'ror.  Various  districts  that 
had  been  subject  to  the  counts  of  Toggenburg  fell 
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to  Schwys,  Glanis,  and  Appenxell.  In  1460  the 
districta  of  Thiirgau  and  Harganu  were  occupied  by 
tbc  licaguc  as  common  property. 

A  new  opponrnl  of  the  Swiss  Confederates  now  ap- 
peared in  Duke  (  liarli's  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy. 
The  Confederates  formed  an  alliance  vfith  Franoe 
ud  declared  WMT  against  this  powerful  prince,  who 
Waa  allied,  on  hiii  aide,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  Swius  severely  defeated  Charles  in  the  battles 
of  Grandson  and  Murten  in  1476.  Tb«  city  of 
Pribourg  had  taken  part  with  the  confederate*!  Swiss 
and  the  two  cities  of  Benie  :inil  IVilxuirg  now  took 
posseasion  of  wveral  cities  of  \  aud,  w  Lule  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  I'ppt  r  Vuhiis  conq«crc<l  lyower  \  tliat 
belonRcd  to  Savoy.  In  1K41  the  cities  of  Fnlmurtj 
and  Holothimi  iSulcur<'i  were  fakcii  .xs  incinhf  rs  into 
the  I^ietic  of  tlic  C<infi<irr:il<s.  'Ilu'  Hur);un<ii:in 
War  liait  l>roili;lit  the  collfci  Irrar  i-d  liistricfs  into  alli- 
anct!  wiilt  France,  and  cous«>quently  their  connexion 
with  the  CJerman  Empire  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
When  in  I4U.5  Emperor  Maximilian  sought  to  reor- 
ganise the  empire,  the  Confwtcratas  were  unwilling 
to  recognize  the  changes.  In  tho  stnigglc,  called  the 
Swabian  War  between  t  he  Swiss  Coafeoerates  and  the 
imperial  troops  the  Swiss  trere  victonous.  Hie 
Treaty  of  Basle  of  1400  granted  the  Confederates 
almoBt  complete  independence  from  the  German  Em- 
pire by  relea;*ing  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  Lalt  r,  m  t  he  Peace  of  \\'<'stphalia 
of  1(>48,  the  political  tw^par  it  ii>n  of  Switzerland  from 
(Jermany  was  expressly  <ii  cl.'infL  On  account  of  the 
Swnhifin  War,  the  cities  of  Hasle  and  ScltailhauseQ 
joiticil  (lie  Corifedcrul ion  in  l.ioi,  ;ind  in  1513  Appen* 
z<  11  also  w.i-s  !>i  «'i)t<xi  as  a  district  belonging  to  it, 
m  tliut  th--  (Confederation  now  includra  thirteen 
districts.  In  addition  the  Countship  of  Neuch&tel 
became  an  associate  member,  and  the  Confederation 
was  joined  as  associate  memberf:  Yiv  the  three  leases 
of  the  llha;tian  Absithe  "Gra  u  r  Uund",  the  "Zehn- 
gierichtenbund"  (Lngue  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions), 
and  the  "GotteshausbuDd". 

ships  abo  became  aasoeiaie  memben:  There  was  no 

central  organized  authority  over  all.  Tl>e  individual 
members  formed  special  alliances  among  themselves; 
their  coniinoii  affairs  were  discussed  at  tin-  asscmMy 
ol  ll>e  UH-'iubers,  which  was  a  congrt  ss  of  M)\  i  r(  if{n 
slatC).  In  addition  to  the  reprcfi<'ntati\ i  >  of  the 
thirteen  members  of  the  C'onfedcratiou  ino-Jt  of  the 
iLs-M  ciati-  di-iiicls  of  the  Confe<leration  had  also  the 
rigiit  lo  send  n'j)resentative8.  Other  territories  were 
subject  lands  oi  one  or  aeveral  niembers  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  belonged  in  common  to  the  r  nf  ire  Con- 
federation of  the  thirteen  districts.  G<  iii  vii  had 
formeil  an  alliance  with  Fribourg  and  Berne  for  the 

Srolection  of  it»  liberties  a^nst  the  bishops  and 
ukes  of  Savoy;  this  made  it  an  associate  member. 
From  this  time  on  the  Swiss  Confederates  todc  an 
imnortant  part  in  the  general  politiGs  ot  Europe,  eBpe* 
eijuly  in  the  wars  in  Italy.  The  Confoderatos  ac- 
quired new  possessions  south  of  the  Alps  in  Ticino. 
However,  at  the  buttle  of  Marignano  in  1515,  the 
Swi--  troops  wire  severely  defeat  e.j.  which  pUt  SD  eod 
to  S'Ai-^  intervention  in  I  "iiroiH'uli  politics. 

T;  ■  inner  oruanization  of  the  difTcrent  districts  of 
the  Coniederaiufn  varusi  greatly.  Some  had  a  demo- 
cratic orgatiizutiun:  in  others  the  rule  of  the  patrit  lati 
town  council  w!u»  aristiwratic.  In  the  counc  of  the 
eighteenth  ccntur\'  many  disputes  wose  in  the  cities 
on  account  of  the  desjwtic  nafrician  government. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Hevolutitm  this  state 
of  affairs  led  to  the  interference  of  France,  and  in  1798 
the  territories  of  the  Conf ed^atkm  were  occupied  by 
French  troops.  After  the  disralution  of  the  obgarduc 
governments,  the  "indivnsible  Helvetic  Republic" 
with  a  new  Constitution  wa-s  pn)clainK'd.  All  llie 
confcdei-ati^  districts  and  tlic  former  subject  Uuids 
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were  incorporated  in  the  Hepuhhe.  The  oj)'»r)sitK)n  of 
tbc  original  Swiss  League  was  cruahed  by  the  French 
army,  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  entirely  dciiondent 
on  France.  New  quarrels  constantiv  arose  in  Switzer- 
land over  the  Constitution.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on 
19  February,  Itm,  issuer!  the  Act  of  Mediation,  by 
which  Switaerlaod  was  ciiuiiKcd  into  a  Confederatioa 

01  .nineteen  cantons  under  the  protection  of  Fnaet. 
The  Diocesetf  Basle,  the  city  oi  Geneva,  Ticino,  and 
Vftlais  were  annexed  by  France;  the  Pnnclpality  of 
Neuch&tel  was  given  to  Marshal  Berthier.  In  181 
the  Congress  of  V'ienna  gave  back  to  Switzf  rland  t1  o 
districts  of  Geneva,  Valnis.  and  Ticino.  Berne  w  is 
obliged  to  Kfti'i'  freedom  to  its  former  sulijeei  lands  of 
Aargau  and  Vund,  and  reeei\  i-<l  as  eonipensui  ion  il.e 
plater  part  of  the  territ^ines  of  the  Hisho])  of  H:u^ie  in 
the  .lura;  Neuchlitel  was  at  the  t-anie  time  a  i*russian 
lirineipality  and  a  Sw  iss  eunton.  The  second  Treaty 
of  Paris  gave  further  districut  of  France  and  Sa%'ny  to 
Geneva.  Thus  Switzerland  received  its  present  < a- 
tent  of  territory,  and  formed  a  oonfeaeration  of 
twenty-two  cantons,  imited  in  complete  equity. 

The  inner  political  development  of  several  ciuitons 
led  to  disputes  conwraing  the  Constitution,  especially 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  fVenofa  Revolution  of  Ju^, 
1830.  Half  the  cantons  received  democratic  eoQ- 
Blitutions;  this  caused  a  civil  war  in  Basle  that  divided 
the  canton  into  two  half-cantons  (city  of  Basle  and 
rural  Hit-le).  At  thr  same  tittie  n  inovetnent  for  the 
rt'vision  of  the  Treaty  of  ( 'onfederation  of  1815  was 
started  by  seven  democratic  cantons  which  had 
formi'd  an  ap-<H'tiien(  amonn  t heru&t'lvt'is.  The  Calh- 
oUc cantons  oiijHKsed  a  re\  i^i(,n  hi  cause  they  feared  that 
it  would  not  rmly  result  in  a  re<luction  of  cantonal 
sovereignty,  but  also  lead  to  interference  with  their 
religious  fn'tnlom.  The  Articles  of  Baden,  agreed  to  in 
1834  by  several  cantons,  introdticed  Josephinism  into 
the  relations  between  Church  and  Stat«  and  greatfar 
impaired  ecclesiasi  ical  rights.  •  In  December,  lS4o, 
the  seven  Catholic  c&ntons,  namely,  Uri,  Sehwirs, 
Uoterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and  Vanus, 
muted  in  a  league,  caUed  the  ''Sonderinmd  "  (sepumte 
league),  for  the  protection  of  then*  sovereignty  and  of 
their  territories.  The  majorit  v  of  the  cantons  decided 
at  the  Diet«  of  August,  1846,  "and  of  July,  1847,  that 
tills  league  should  lie  dissolved,  l)eciiiise  it  wxs  not 
eoinpatiole  wiili  the  Treaty  of  Conferleraiion  of  1S15. 
At  the  same  time  the  same  majority  \  otrd  for  a  re- 
vision of  tlip  ( "nnstitution,  aiid  also  voted  aRiuiiBt  the 
contniued  prr  senee  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland.  The 
seven  Catholic  cantons  made  rciuly  for  war.  At  the 
Diet  held  in  October,  1847,  their  representalivt-s 
moved  that  their  sovereignty  and  their  eccle«ia«tical 
rights  be  recognized,  and  that  the  question  as  to  the 
Jesuits  be  removed  from  the  subjects  for  discussion. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  protesting  deputiea 
of  (he  seven  cantons  left  the  Diet.  The  civil  war, 
caBed  tiw  War  of  the  Sonderbund,  now  broke  out. 
The  Catholic  cantons  were  defeated,  and  the  ww 
ended  without  much  bloodshed.  Radical  govern* 
ne  nts  were  now  forced  u|xjn  the  conquered  cantons, 
but  the^e  mlimiinitrators  were  later  set  aside  by  the 
jKjpular  majorities  of  the  ('atholic  Con9cr\ati\o 
party.  The  expenses  of  the  war  to  the  amount  oi  iue 
million  francs  were  imposed  u]>on  the  defeated  can- 
tons, t!je  result  of  which  was  their  economic  impair- 
ment The  Jesuits  were  driven  out  and  al>oin  iifty 
monasteries  and  religious  foundations  were  iiUftpica^'d. 
It  wasavictorj'  of  R^ical  Liberalism  over  the  Oin.ser- 
vative  party.  In  1848  Neuch&tel  fre(>d  itself  from 
I'rtissia  and  adopted  a  new  republican  Constitution. 

On  12  Septemner,  IS-IS,  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
CoofederatMm  was  proclaimed  and  i>ut  in  force.  It 
transformed  Switserland  into  a  Confederation  similar 
to  the  United  States.  The  individual  cantons  n- 
t.ained,  indeed,  their  sovereignty  and  their  separate 
Constitutions,  but  the  exerci^  of  sovereignty  was 
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limifit  by  the  federation.  There  was  an  asflembly  to 
rcpfcocnt  the  individual  states  called  the  Council  of 
StatM  {Sldnderat)f  and  one  to  reprc>sent  the  entire 
Swias  Mtioa  ealled  (he  National  Council  (Natienab' 
rat),  whMh  fanMd  taastlMrthe  legislative  body  of  the 
Confederatiail.  Tb»  vutnUw  Mithority  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  ealkd  the  Federal  Council.  The 
(•;lnton^^.  howcvi-r,  siill  n  iMiiutl  the  right  of  levying 
tMM^M,  of  pohcr  Hiip'  i  x  isinti,  of  the  .idmini.stration  of 
ju-^'ii  c,  :itui  irlii;iiiu-  iilT.iirs,  atui  lrnisl;il ion  rcRard- 
iiiK  >c'ii»)l^.  Thv  uni\i  i>ni('s  of  Swi! ziTland  also  all 
rciiiiun  il  cantoiiul  itisl it ul ionn:  tlii  v  i  at  the  jja-s- 
ent  tinie  in  Basle,  Zurich,  Heme,  (iencva,  Lausanne, 
Friliourg,  and  Neueh&tel.  Foreign  afTairM,  the  army, 
customs,  postal  administration,  and  eoinage  were 
tr»n.sf<  rrefl  to  the  fc^li  raiion.  The  Constitution  was 
revised  in  1>74,  and  tin  D  April  of  this  year  the  new 
Constitution  wa.-^  a(-i*])ted;  with  a  few  partial  changes 
it  is  atiil  in  existence.  It  nets  aa  ihe  principles  ot  a 
decided  eentfilisatioD  as  icnids  the  army  and  the 
judiciary,  and,  unfmtuiwtely,  oontains  also  severe 
articles  directed  against  the  Catholic  Church  (pro- 
hibition of  houses  of  Jet5uit.s,  of  the  founding  of  new 
mona.>iterie.s,  etc.).  .\  f<<icral  8ui)reme  court  was 
ewtalilisticil  fitr  ilir  riitire  ( 'onfodcration.  In  many  of 
the  eantons  a  strttii)<  inovcnicnt  licgan  for  making  the 
cantonal  roiiHtitulioiis  more  dfrimrrnl  ic.  and  during 
the  Ia.sl  di'f-adcs  new  const  inn  ions  have  l),'<'n  intriH 
due«vl  in  n  iarpc  iuuhImt  of  ilicni.  T\>v  creation  of  a 
common  code  of  law  for  civil  and  criminal  ea.s<'8  was 
transferred  to  the  Confederation.  The  railways  were 
made  state  property  by  the  purchase  of  the  larger  rail- 
wufa  from  the  companies  owning  them,  the  purdiase 
bemc  confirmed  in  1898:  in  this  way  their  admioistnip 
tkm  oekmsi  to  the  Gooiederation. 

Tn  CoM>ioKWBAtAB.--3witseriaiMl  forais  a  con- 
federation made  up  of  the  fotkming  twenty-two  ean- 
tons,  three  being  divided  into  half-cantons.  The  can- 
tons have  soveri'ign  authority  in  all  matters  which  are 
not  undi-r  ilic  juri.-wliction  of  the  Conffileration. 
ThetM'  coniiH-tcntics.  however,  frefjuently  conflict,  lut 
in  matters  r('s]M  i  iiMK  the  anny,  sanitarj-  oHimth,  ami 
polire  8upervinion  of  foreigners.  'I'lic  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Ci<ivernment  are  generally  cxccutixl  by  the 
cantonal  Governments.  The  main  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  theCcmfedcration  are:  Intercourse  with 
other  countries  and  the  exclusive  right  to  make 
tTMities  with  them  and  to  direct  the  fon>ign  policy; 
since  1898  the  entire  domain  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
for  the  puipoee  of  unifying  these  two  codes,  although, 
witli  the  excqtUoii  of  the  Federal  Court,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  belongs  to  the  cantons;  the  army,  all 
legislation,  and  the  eupervisioin  of  kcislative  worik:  the 
right  to  carry  out  pubnc  works  that  benefit  a  consider 
alilc  part  of  the  countrj*;  further,  the  right  of  general 
sujM>r\  ision  over  water  and  forest  insj>eenon.  The 
Cotifi  deration  also  esia)ilishc<i  a  i'<'<ii'ral  ]Kilytrrlinic 
high  school  at  Zurich,  the  supervision  of  whicli  hclonKs 
exclusively  to  tlie  fe<leral  authorities,  while  all  oihi  r 
scluKils  are  cantonal  and  receive  in  jiart  sul)\Tniii(ns 
from  the  Fe<icral  <  Ifjvernment .  The  Federal  (iovern- 
ment  owns  and  has  the  control  of  the  customs,  {wsl- 
officc,  telegraph  and  tele{)hone,  coinage  (sinc«'  I'M).")  the 
monopoly  of  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  has  been  given 
to  the  federal  national  bank),  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  powdWi  wholesale  .selUng  of  alcohol.  Trade 
inspection  is  w>  largely  related  by  federal  law,  and 
the  GoifenmaBi  has  iiw  nght  to  intradiioe  sickneos 
and  accident  inaunmce;  a  law  in  ref  erenoe  to  these  was 
accepted  by  the  nation  in  1912.  Since  they  were 
made  state  property  the  larger,  standard-gauge  rail- 
ways have  been  carried  on  by  the  Federal  (iovern- 
tnent.  The  Constitution  of  tlie  ( 'onfederation  guar- 
antc<"s  freedom  of  faitfi  an  I  rnHM  i'  licr.  as  well  us 
freedom  of  worship.  Nol '.\  ii  hslatiding  this,  the  Con- 
st it  utiuri  fiirhids  ( he  rt-cept  ion  of  Jesuits  and  aflilliaied 
orders  and  the  founding  of  new  monasteries,  while  the 
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establishment  of  new  dioceses  in  Switzerland  is  made 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  Confederation.  All 
these  speeial  ordinances  refer  only  to  the  Catholio 
Quuoh. 

Hm  federal  audioritin  are:  (1)  lefpslative;  (2) 
executive:  (3)  judicial.  (1)  The  legislative  authority 
is  the  Federal  Assembly,  compos<il  of  two  concurrent 
charnlxTs:  the  National  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Stati-s.  The  Xational  Council  is  elected  directly  by 
the  [M'ople  for  tliroe  years,  there  being  a  deputy  for 
each  20, (M¥)  inhabitants,  or  for  a  fraction  over  lO.OOf) 
inhabitants  of  a  cani<jn.  For  this  pur]S)se  .Switzer- 
land is  dividetl  into  fetleral  electoral  districts.  The 
election  is  direct  and  the  ballot  secret.  All  Swiss 
citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  are  not  pre- 
vented by  cantonal  laws  from  exercising  political 
rights,  are  cntitlwl  to  vote.  All  citizens  entitled  to 
vote  arc  abo  entitled  to  hold  ofSce.  The  Council  of 
States  consists  of  .41  <lsputiea^  of  wiioni  sadi  ffwnt-An 
appofaita  two,  and  cn^nalf-eanton  one.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  States  are  elected,  according  to 
the  law  of  each  canton,  either  by  the  people  of  the 
canton,  or  by  the  cantonal  council,  which  is  the  can- 
tonal legislative  body.  The  pjus-sage  of  a  law  re(]uire8 
the  agre«-ment  of  both  the  .States  and  National  Coun- 
cils. These  two  councils  unite  in  the  Fe<lend  .^.s-scni- 
bly  for  certain  m;itt<'rs,  especially  for  the  election  of 
t!ie  execntive  authoniies  and  of  the  members  of  the 
Ffsleral  Court,  for  \  oiitiu  upon  i)eiirions  for  pardon, 
for  settling  disjiutes  as  I o  jurisdiction  l)etween  fe<leral 
authorities.  1  Ik  nation  has  the  right  of  the  referen- 
dum; when  30,000  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  <ir  eight 
cantons  of  Switscrland,  make  the  dcmun  1,  any 
federal  law  and  any  gpneraUy  binding  federal  oidi- 
nanoe,  if  not  of  a  preasmg  nature^  must  be  Wd  before 
the  nation,  so  that  the  lifter  bj  a  majority  vote  can 
accept  or  reject  it.  In  28  eases  during  the  ytan 
1K7 4-1900  in  which  the  referendtmi  vote  was  taken, 
the  law  or  the  federal  decision  was  rejected  in  19  cases. 
The  j>eople  also  liavc  an  initiative  in  matters  respect- 
ing the  Fe<icral  Constitution,  iiiiusmuch  as  ">0,(XK)  citi- 
M'ns  entitle*!  to  vote  mav  petition  for  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  upon  a  dehnite  point.  The  Federal 
.Assembly  also  can  present  a  aunikv  dfUiand  foT  ft 
change  ill  the  Constitution. 

(2)  The  executive  authority  is  the  Federal  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the 
joint  FWeral  As.s«nnbly  for  three  years.  Any  citizen 
eligible  to  the  National  Council  can  be  elected  to 
the  Fedcjral  Council.  The  president  of  the  Federal 
Coundl  is  elected  each  year  by  the  Federal  Assembly, 
as  is  also  the  viociiiresident;  the  president  cannot  be 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Federal  Council 
is  re8]>onsible  for  the  exercise  of  its  office  to  the  Federal 
.\ssembly,  yet  the  rejection  by  the  chambers  of  a 
bill  olTen-<l  by  a  meml)er  of  the  Federal  Council 
doen  not  ne(es.>iiatc  the  dismissal  of  the  respective 
luenihcr.  The  executive  administration  of  the 
Confederation  is  di\ided  into  se\cn  depart niciits, 
each  of  which  is  umler  the  direction  of  a  memlx>r  of 
the  Fisieral  Council;  the  Department  of  I'oreign 
AlTairs,  which  is  always  under  the  direction  of  the 

Ciresident  of  the  Confe*leration;  the  Department  of  the 
nterior,  which  controls  the  numerous  federal  subven- 
tkms,  Bopervi.«>s  game  and  fish  inspectors,  weights  and 
measures,  and  directs  the  sanitfiry  inspectoral  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  respecting  food;  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Justice  and  F^dioe;  the  Military  Department; 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Cuatoms;  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Agriculture; 
the  Post-<)ffice  and  Railway  Department.  (3)  The 
judicial  authority  is  the  Federal  Court  at  Lausanne. 
Up  to  lOl'J  the  court  consisted  of  nineteen  members; 
wlien  the  nunilier  wtts  raised  to  twenty-four,  to  which 
should  be  addi  il  nine  substitute  iiienihcrs.  The  fed- 
eral judges  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Fe<leral 
Assembly.   The  court  is  divided  into  ihrce  sections; 
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one  for  appouls  in  llif  domain  of  puhlir  law  uml  cor- 
tain  tnatlerfi  of  civil  !iiw,  the  Rfrtjiui  ftir  tlii'  o'.]«or 
a|)iH'iila  in  civil  law,  li  e  thin!  fr)r  loiiiplaints  i(  :-jn  <  t- 
ing  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  the  law  of  obtigatioQ. 
For  criminal  casre  there  is  a  criminal  court  of  three 
judges  luad  twc!v<»  assessors.  The  federal  attorney- 
general  m  appojiittd  by  the  Federal  Gotinril. 

"Die  CoDBlitutioiia  of  the  Swiss  cantons  arc  in  all 
eases  democvatie.  Howvfver,  great  differenreR  are  to 
be  found  in  the  various  cantons  in  xegud  to  tbeean> 
tonal  Constitution,  taxat»»,  communal  Government, 
off.  In  the  larger  cantons  the  lopislativc  body  Ls  a 
council  elected  by  the  people,  called  the  Cantonal 
C'niini  ii,  or  the  r,rcat  Council.  The  inctnlMTs  of  the 
ciuii(in:ii  tJn\i'riinipnts  are  elected  i-iilitT  \>y  this 
comu-ii  (ir  dirt  cily  ii\  tlsc  pi'tiple.  The  smaller  ran- 
tons  have  as  tin-  ir>.'iNlal i\ <■  ImkIv  the  rnntonal  :i>Hi>in- 
bly,  composed  <if  all  tlic  acti\i'  cilizciis  of  the  carbon, 
which  elects  the  eantona)  authorities.  Tlie  chief  polit- 
ical parties  of  Switzerland,  as  represented  in  the 
federal  Assembly',  cspt'cially  in  the  chamber  called 
the  National  Council,  are:  (1)  The  Radical  or  Pro- 
greaaive-Democral ie  party  that  avowedly  strivefl  afler 
greater  centralization;  this  principle  is  especially  ad- 
vocated by  the  iUwUcals  of  German-Switzerland.  At 
times  this  part  bIiowb  anti<:a(bolio  tendencies,  as  was 
piartieularly  evidenced  in  tlie  War  of  the  Sondi^und, 
and  in  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
mr-nt :  duriuR  the  last  twcn'y  years,  however,  this  hos- 
tility huis  not  been  m  imirked.  This  party  is  the  dom- 
inating one  ttiroiiiibout  llip  entire  ('onfederaf ion. 
(2)  The  ratl,<,li.--('on-;.  rvuUvf  ])arty.  (3)  The  Lib- 
eral-('<)n.ser\-rili\-e,  or  Protestant  parry.  Itoili  tin- 
Catliolit-  and  Liberal-Cons«'r\'ative  parties  art- i  V'iler- 
alists,  but  lay  stress  ujxin  the  rights  of  cantonal 
Bovereignty.    (4i  Tlie  Social-Democratic  party. 

Eccu»tAimcAL  HiSTORV. —  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Christian  mis-sions  were  starteil  in  the  territory 
of  the  present  SwilzerlanrI  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Const  ant  inian 
era  that  they  made  decided  progrefls.  The  raission- 
«rics  of  Christianity  entored  the  eountiy  by  three 
main  roads:  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to 
Geneva,  from  Italy  over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to 
Valais  and  into  western  Swit«erland  to  the  Helvetii, 
antl  over  tlie  pas.sos  of  tlie  AIjis  by  way  of  the  Grisons 
iiito  ea.-tern  Switzerlaiul  to  the  Rha'tians.  After 
the  politii  ai  repartition  of  the  Roman  Etiijiire  liuriiig 
th«  ii.-'ncn  of  Diocletian,  ihc  earlii-at  .Swws  diomncs 
appeared  in  the  course  of  rhe  fourth  cen'iiry:  in 
Valais  the  nioeese  of  (Jcttjilunim  (Martigny),  the 
see  of  which  wa.^-  transferred  in  the  sixth  century  to 
bion  (SxUen);  in  the  south-west  the  Dioet'se  of  Cieneva 
(Gcnam)  was  founded  in  the  CiidloA  GenaiTimurn, 
which  belonged  to  the  great  territories  of  the  AUo- 
broges;  wc->tenj  and  central  Switzerland  received  the 
Diocese  of  the  Helvetii,  that  was  established  in  the 
CiniM  HdtUiantm;  its  bidiop  lived  now  at  Aven- 
tieum  (Avmdu»)t  nam  at  Vindoniasa  (tTtntfisr/r), 
until  at  a  later  date,  between  the  yean  fi85  and  650, 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Lausanne,  and  the  norlliern 
part  of  the  region,  that  had  been  taken  bv  the  Ala- 
nianni,  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Diocese  of  Con--  im  e. 
In  the  north-west  the  Diocese  of  Ba-sle,  them  iuin  of 
which  i-  obsr  ure,  wns  established  in  the  CivHas  , ,  <i- 
corum.  A  inii?  of  the  present  Swi^-s  Jura  belonged 
to  ti  e  Dim  I  ~e  of  Besan<;on;  towards  the  east,  in 
Rba;tia,  the  Diocese  of  Chur  (Coire)  was  established. 
The  territories  south  of  the  Al]>s  belonged  in  part  to 
the  Dioceses  of  Como  and  Milan.  A  famous  shrine 
wai.  the  church  built  over  the  graven  of  the  martyr  St. 
Mauritius  and  bis  companions  tSt.  Maurice  in  Valais) ; 
m  515  the  Burgundian  King  Sigismund  founded  an  ab- 
bey at  this  spot,  the  oldest  monastery  on  Swiss  soil. 

The  occupation  of  western  Swilserland  by  the 
Burgundians,  although  they  were  Aria>is.  led  to  no 
serious  interruption  of  the  life  of  the  Church.    At  the 


beginniiiK  of  the  sixth  century  King  Sigismund  be- 
cnm«-  a  <'ntholie:  this  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
ailojuion  <if  (lie  Cailiolir  I-ailii  1>>'  the  Burgumii.ins. 
From  .">34  the  entire  territory'  of  the  Burgundians  be- 
longiKl  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks,  as  they  took 
part  in  liie  rel^ous  development  of  this  kingdom. 
The  Alamanni  were  still  heathen  and  when  th^ 
migrated  into  northern  and  north-eastern  Switzer- 
land they  destroyed,  along  with  the  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, almost  the  entire  oii^;anisation  of  the  Church. 
After  the  liVanks  subjugated  the  Abunaimi  in  4M  the 
Irish  missionaries  began  to  labour  in  their  territories. 
In  the  sixth  wnturj'  the  Diocese  of  Constance  was 
founiled  for  Alatiijumia;  it  included  ttiose  parts  of 
Swiistci land  oeeupipd  by  tins  pt-opk'.  St.  Columba 
and  St-  (-all  froiii  the  Iri>h  monastery  of  Bangor 
laboured  on  the  shon-P  of  l>;ikp  Constance  and  on 
tiioHe  of  Lake  Zurich.  When  al>out  (jlJ  Columba 
went  to  Italy.  Gall  remained  behind  and  founde<l  a 
monaj!ter>',  from  which  developed  the  celebrated  Ab- 
bey of  St-Gall.  The  monasterv  of  Rcicbenau  was  of 
great  im))ortance  in  the  further  spread  of  Christianity 
on  Lake  Constance.  Ot  her  monasteries  were  founded 
in  eastern  Switzerland,  among  them  Pfaefers  and 
Diseentis,  and  in  the  tenth  centiuy  EinsiecMn.  In 
western  Switxeiiand  famous  abbeys  were  estabUsbed 
in  the  territory  of  the  Burgundians,  as  S(-Imier,  St- 
Ursanne,  and  Komainmofier;  these,  however,  did  not 
apj)ear  until  the  Frankisli  era.  As  time  wi  lu  on  the 
growth  of  religion  and  civilization  brought  ruli  posses- 
sions and  l.ii  ce  seeidar  power  to  thebishops  and  abbeys. 

The  nieat  nio\inient  for  the  reformation  of  the 
nioiias'.i'rii-.--  (hiring  the  teiitli  eentury,  in  which  Cluny 
kd  the  Way,  reaehed  ^ve^•^(•lIl  Swit Kcrland  and  caused 
the  foiindni^  of  new  and  inijxirtant  abbeys,  such  aa 
Payerii  in  Vaux,  St-Victor  in  Geneva,  St-Alban  in 
Basle,  and  others.  Several  more  Benedictine  abbeys 
were  established  in  tiie  twelfth  century;  among  these 
wen*  Muri  in  Sehaffhausen,  Fischingen  at  Thurgau; 
Home  Cistercian  abbeys  were  also  founded,  as  llaute- 
rive  in  Fribourg,  St-Urban  in  Lucerne,  and  Wct- 
(ingiiii  in  Aaigau,  while  the  FMrnonrtratenBaos  and 
Carthusians  establiahed  titimenniB  monastic  bouses  in 
various  districts  of  SwHaecland.  The  change  in  mon- 
astic life  introduowl  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  settled  in  the  <  iiie8 
to  oxen'iso  pas' oi .-il  eaie.  extended  thnniRhout  Sui'/,- 
erland  at  an  early  dat<'.  Hoth  Franeiscan  and  Do- 
minican inonasicrit'^j  sprang  up  in  numerous  cities,  at 
Ba^Ie,  Kurii  h,  Berne,  SchafThau&en,  Solutiuirn,  Chur, 
Fribourg,  ]..au.sanne,  Geneva,  and  others.  Among 
the  knightly  orders,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  .Jeru- 
salem had  llie  largest  number  of  houses,  soraeuf  which 
were  endowed  with  large  revenues.  Other  ordera  had 
a  few  roonastrrir=^  There  were  also  large  numbers  of 
convents  for  womr  n.  Besides  the  monasteries  there 
were  houses  of  Aufjuatinian  canons  in  Switzerland,  a 
few  of  which  still  exist  in  the  Catholic  cantons.  Tbui 
a  rtcb  religious  life  mrang  up  in  the  various  districts  of 
Switzerland  arotma  the  numerous  religious  founda- 
tions of  various  kinds,  the  sees  of  the  dioceses,  the 
abbeys  and  other  monasteries,  and  the  religiou.->  iuiiti- 
tutions  of  the  cities. 

The  Protestant  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century 
began  in  German  Switzerland  witii  liie  position  taken 
by  Zwingli  in  Zurich  at  the  Hiutw  tiuie  that  it  appeared 
in  Germany.  Ai  first  the  reUgioue  innovation  met 
with  but  little  success.  On  8  April,  1524,  the  five  die- 
tricfs  of  Fn,  Schwj'z,  TJnterwaluen,  Zug,  and  Lucerne 
decided  to  retain  the  old,  true  Christian  Faith  and  to 
suijpress  the  erroneous  doctrine  within  their  terri- 
tories. At  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  held 
Lucerne  on  20  April  of  the  same  year  t  his  decision  wsa 
adopted  by  all  the  districts  excqtting  Zurich  and 
Sebaffhausen.  During  this  period  Aniubaptista  made 
their  a|>|ienrance,  especially  in  St-Gall  and  the  Gri- 
sons, and  Anabaptist  conmiunities  were  ostablished  in 
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several  diatrict*  including  SdwffhauBen  and  Appm- 
nelL  A  peaaani  revolt  iiroke  out,  partly  in  oooMod^ 
with  the  Anabaptist  movement;  tnib  outbreak,  bow- 
ever,  was  mainly  settled  by  ncKotiations  after  serfdom 
had  boon  abolishi-d.  Notwitlistaiiding  the  decisions 
of  tho  Dirt  of  l.')24  1111(1  all  cfTorls  mad*'  hy  tho  Cath- 
olic districts  nf  ociitnil  Switzr-rland,  iiiftlianistn 
sjirfad  to  otldr  Swiss  cities  and  territories.  The 
horotical  dactrine  w;is  intr<Kluc<><l  into  the  city  of  St- 
(!all  by  Joacliiin  von  Watt  (\'a<lianus)  and  his  fol- 
lowers; in  l.VJS  all  Catholics  were  oxeludod  frf>in  the 
council,  and  only  the  abbey  remained  loyal  to  the 
Catholic  Faith.  Zwinglianii^m  extended  from  St- 
Gall  into  Ai)i>enzell  and  spread  among  the  communes 
of  Apponzell-Ausserrhoden.  Through  the  influence 
of  Zurich,  ProK^tantiam  was  inlrtxluoed  into  Toggen- 
buTg,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St-Gall,  and 
into  Thurgau,  so  that  in  1525  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  thotue  districts  belongw  to  tho  new 
faith.  Protestantism  also  found  entrance  into  Cdarus, 
Sargiins,  ami  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  ;is  into 
the  (irisoiis.  In  these  di.striets,  however,  the  adher- 
ents of  ihi'  heretiral  <loetrine  could  not  uKriin  ul)sr>liit<' 
control.  The  cii  ies  of  Basle  and  SchiilThiiiiseii  also  fell 
away  from  the  Catholic  Faith;  mucli  was  done  for  llie 
»pren«l  of  Prote.stanti.sm  at  Hasle  by  (Kcolampatlius 
(q.  v.).  For  a  considerable  time  Berne  wavere<l,  but 
in  loJS  i!ie  i>ew  doctrines  urged  by  Francis  Kolb,  N. 
Manii'  I,  HiTchtold  Ualler,  and  Johann  Haller  con- 
QUen'<l.  and  the  h<-retieal  doctrine  was  introduced  by 
loroe  in  all  the  territories  of  Heme. 

The  districts  that  had  become  Protestant  united 
both  with  one  another  and  with  foreign  Protestant 
eitiaa.  The  five  GathoUo  diatrieta  of  Switserlaad. 
floentioned  above,  had  aho  united  in  defence  of  the  otd 
Faith  in  their  territories,  and  harl  forme<I  an  alliance 
with  Austria.  Zwingli  now  sought  to  force  them  to 
submit  to  his  erronwMis  teachings.  This  resulted  in 
the  two  wars  of  Kapixd  ( 1  .')'JH-3 1 ) ,  w  liir-h  ended  in  the 
\iitory  of  the  Catholic  districts  b\'  the  battle  neiu" 
Kappel  in  l.VU,  in  which  Zwingli  wa.s  killrsl.  In  the 
second  Peace  of  Kajipi  l  which  was  now  ■ii^tied  il.^il  ' 
the  Catholic  Faith  was  comnlclcly  restored  in  the 
common  dei>endencieH  of  Baflen,  Freiamt,  and  Rap- 
perawyl,  and  numerous  parishes  in  Thurgau;  the 
vaflqr  of  the  Rhine  became  Catholic  again  and  the 
monasteries  were  re-established.  The  Protestant 
Faith  was  recognized  by  the  ConstitutioD;  in  the 
ligioualy  mixed  districta  and  in  the  Gennan  aubjeet 
boida  toe  individual  pariahea  could  decide  to  wbidi 
faith  to  belong,  but  the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of 
the  minority  was  protected;  tho  distriets  which  were 
entirely  I*rotoatant  or  entirely  Catlinlic  retained  their 
res]}ective  confessions,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Zwinn- 
lian  distri'ts  wa-s  di.s.^olved.  In  the  meantime  the 
hfreticit^l  doctrine  had  been  carried  from  Berne  into 
French  Switzerland.  Among  the  lonishijis  helongiiig 
to  the  Bishop  of  Basle  in  the  Jura  the  new  faith  made 
its  way  into  the  Mlmsterthal,  Bid,  the  city  of  Neu- 
ch&telj  and  also  in  the  district  of  Ncuch&tel.  Id 
1536  Berne  conquered  the  district  of  Vaux  and  intro- 
duced Protestantism  into  it  by  force,  as  well  as  in  the 
lands  that  Berne  owned  in  common  with  Fribourg. 
Bwne  alao  supported  the  adJierents  of  the  new  faith, 
whieb  in  1535nad  gained  the  supremacy  in  the  possos- 
tions  of  ita  ally  Geneva,  where  Calvin  aoon  made  liia 
appearance  and  whoe  he  established  n  new  centre  of 
Protestantism. 

In  religious  matters  the  Confederation  was  now 
divideil  a-s  follows:  the  five  districts  of  Uri,  Scliwy/., 
I  nterw.ilden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne  with  ttieir  dejiendeii- 
eies  (among  them  Ticino),  also  Friliour^,  Solnthuni, 
the  allieij  Walais,  tho  Abbot  of  .'>l-<iail,  ami  the  c»)iii- 
tnnn  ili  ji.  inlencies  of  Baden,  Freiamt,  and  l^qiper- 
«^yl  muainiHl  Catholic;  Zurich,  Berne  with  Vnud. 
Ba-lc,  SchalTliausen,  the  citv  of  .St-Gall,  and  (leneva 
were  Protestant;  both  con/eaaions  existed  together  in 
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AppenselL  which  in  1807  was  divided  into  CathoHo 
InnerrbodiBn  and  Protestant  AuaaerciiodeBi  Claruai 
the  Grisoos  (wbeie  only  the  "graue  Bund"  remained 

Catholic),  and  in  the  dependent  districts  of  Aargau 
Thurgau,  Werdenborg,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Toggenhurg.  True  inner  religious  reform,  ha.-M-d  on 
the  )>ure  Catholic  Faith,  found  zealous  jiroinoters  in 
.Swit/.crl.iiiil  m  ilie  era  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  ,St. 
Charles  li(srromi^)  (q.  v.)  laboun^l  with  great  success, 
as  did  also  Bishop  ( 'hristoj)her  Blarer  of  Ha-le.  Of 
great  value  in  this  work  was  the  (>umnioniug  of  the 
Jt-suits,  of  whom  the  most  imiwrtant  was  Peter  Cani- 
sius  (a.  V.) ;  in  the  years  succeeding  1574  they  erected 
flourisning  colleges  in  numerous  cities,  as  Lucerne, 
Fribourg,  Porrcntruy,  Siders,  Brig,  Sioo,  and  Solo- 
thum.  The  Capuchins  also  eutenxl  Switaerbuid  at 
the  aame  time,  and  erected  their  first  mmiaatay  on 
Swias  aoQ  at  Altorf  in  1579;  thia  waa  gradually  fol- 
lowed by  the  founding  of  nearly  thirty  more  houses,  so 
that  their  s|)iritual  labours  embraced  the  larger  port 
of  the  Catholic  districts  of  the  Confederation 
otlxT  ini|X)rtanf  factor  in  th<'  revival  of  ecclesia.st ical 
and  religious  lif<'  was  the  es'ahlislmient  of  a  permanent 
paj)al  nunciature  to  the  Confeilerulion  with  its  s<'at  at 
Lurctiic  ifrom  ir)7'J).  The  Collegium  Helvelicuin  at 
Milan  .and  the  Collegium  Clermanicarum  at  Rome, 
both  of  which  hml  a  number  of  free  scholju^hips  for 
Swiss  theologians^  did  much  for  the  thorough  education 
and  earnest  religious  trainiaf  of  tbe  deqy.  The  re- 
vival of  C:'athohc  life  was  vigorously  aupported  by 
aealouii  and  orthodox  priests,  such  as  provoat  Scli> 
neuwly  at  Fribourg,  and  Catholic  statesmen,  sudi  aa 
L.  Pfyffer.  of  Lucerne,  and  M.  Lussy  in  the  foieat 
diatikta  tbat  had  fonned  tbe  original  Swiss  League. 
The  internal  reform  of  the  Chmren  based  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent  made  its  way  through- 
out Catholic  Switzerland  to  the  groat  benefit  of  the 
loyal  Catholic  pojml.at  ion.  The  seven  Catliolir  dis- 
tricts forme<l  the  Borroma-an  League  in  LSStj  to  pre- 
vent the  further  ad  van  e  of  Protestantism. 

The  suhiect  lands  of  Hormia,  ('hiavenna,  and  Val 
Tellina,  wtiich  had  belonged  to  the  Grisons  since 
1513,  remaim-tl  loyiU  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  They 
were  hard  preasoil,  and  the  attempts  to  spread  the 
heretical  doctrine  in  these  regions  also  were  supported 
in  every  possible  manner  by  the  Protestant  majority 
in  the  Gnaons.  During  the  violent  p<jlitical  disputes 
which  nged  in  the  (irlsons  during  the  seventeenth 
century  a  revolt  brolte  out  in  Val  Tellina.  Theknijdbt 
James  of  GrmboAo  marabed  into  tbe  valley  in  IwO 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Protestant  pooulation  was 
killed  (tho  Valtelline  Massacre).  This  led  to  a  war 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  districts  and 
their  foreign  allies,  the  final  end  of  which  was  that  the 
Val  Tellina  and  the  other  Italian  subject  lands  were 
lost  to  the  ('onfedcrates.  After  the  Peace  of  Kappel 
of  L'iGl  th(>  Catholic  districts  had  the  majority  in  the 
Diet  of  the  Confederation,  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance in  till'  ganisoning  of  the  lamU  lield  in  common 
that  separated  Beme  and  Zurich  from  each  other. 
These  two  powerful  Protestant  members  of  the  Diet 
sought  an  occasion  to  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
The  suppression  of  a  IVoteatant  eoomiunityin  Arth, 
that  belonged  to  Scbtsys,  gave  liae  to  a  diqiute  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  notaataat  districts  which  led 
to  tbe  two  ViUmagan  wara  (1666  and  171%.  Tbe 
GathoUe  diatrieta  oonauered  in  tbe  first  war;  disttnb- 
ances  in  Toggenhurg  nd  to  the  second  war,  in  which 
political  questions  were  espociallv  prominent.  This 
latter  uar  ciulcd  iti  the  victory  of  the  Pro'estant  dis- 
tricts, and  it  Was  followed  by  a  new  partition  of  the 
common  lordships  in  fas  oiir  of  the  conquerors,  as  well 
as  by  the  granting  of  complete  parity  to  the  Prot4-st- 
ant  inlialiHaiit^  •  i  'iie  subject  land.^.  This  treaty 
divided  the  (  onfedi  rjitioii  into  two  distinct  confes- 
sional groups. 

The  hostility  to  the  Church  shown  in  the  French 
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Revolution  wiw  also  cvuliTired  in  tlif  mpamirrs 
adopti'd  by  the  Ht-lvctio  i;<  ]>uKlir  in  Switzerland.  By 
a  florrco  of  1798  ilic  pos-^ossinns  of  Swiss  monas- 
tpri«>s  were  dpclarsxi  to  he  iiiitidnal  property,  and  a 
ftirtluT  ili'croi-  .siii)prc.s--<*<l,  in  »!ifcir\-,  all  nuumsforii'S. 
Tlic  painil  nuncio  waa  cxpollod,  and  foreign  bishops 
Wore  perniittnl  to  exercise  their  ecele«iafltical  jiirisdie- 
tion  only  through  delegates  who  were  nominatrni  by 
the  Hdvetie  iHreetGiy.  Tlie  dccrt^  respet'i iiig  the 
monasteries  was  not  executed.  By  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion of  1S03  the  property  of  the  DUmMteries  was  re- 
turned to  them,  and  the  monasterks  could  be  re- 
opened. Only  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Bt-Gall  wan 
definitely  auppreawd-  Tart  of  the  abbey  lands  were 
incorportited  in  the  state  j)roperty  of  the  Canton  of  Bt- 
Gall,  and  part  were  reserved  as  a  special  fund  for  t  he 
Catholics  of  the  canton.  After  tne  turmoil  of  the 
Kaiwileonir  fT;i  i\nd  after  the  suppri  ssion  of  the  Dio- 
certe  ill  Lmidliuice  the  eeclesiaHtieal  atlininistration 
was  gradually  re«>rKunized  during  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  By  an  agreement  of  28  Slarch,  1828, 
the  Dioor.sc  of  Basle  was  re-estaljH.^heci.  it  h  tlie  see  at 
Solotbum  tSoleure).  The  Swiss  portion  of  the  Dio- 
oeae  of  Geneva  was  united  with  the  Diooeee  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  the  bishop,  whose  see  was  Fribourg, 
received  the  title  of  Hishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva. 
The  Diooeee  of  Sion  fSitten)  waa  left  essentially  as 
before.  Ll  ISS/H  I'ope  Gregory  XVI  erected  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Sti^ial^  which  waa  Uter 
changed  into  »  bishopric.  The  old  Diocese  of  Chur, 
whicn  continued  to  exiet,  received  new  boundaries  by 
agreements  made  with  the  cantons  that  had  fonnra 
the  original  I/'HRiie.  Tn  ISKS.  iifter  1(Hik  n<  i;oti;iiion.s. 
the  Canton  of  Tieinrt  wu.s  reli  a.-'^'d  fri>ia  iLs  tliuiM'.sau 
connexion  with  ('<itno  and  Milan  and  made  a  diocese 
wluL'h  viiiH,  however.  tini(rd  witli  Bfisle;  it  is  ni!e<l  by 
an  Apostolic  administrator  with  the  rniik  of  a  hi.-^iio]) 

The  War  of  thf  .'^ontlerhund  p-eatly  danuigMl  (,-ath- 
olic  interests  in  Switzerland.  Not  only  were  the 
Jesuits  driven  out  and  their  flourishing  s<  hool<s  sup- 
pressed, but  most  of  the  monasteries  in  the  (  aiholic 
cantons  were  also  8Uj>T>rf»Hf«wl  by  the  violent  radical 
Governments  that  hatl  i  ome  into  power.  Even  at  a 
later  date  tlie  Cantons  of  Thurgau,  Zurich,  Solothurn, 
and  A*rgau  ■ecularize<l  the  monasteries  in  their  terri- 
toriea  «Dd  ooofiocated  the  mouuitie  poaseaaiocuk 
Durbg  the  ntnetoenth  century  aome  sixty  monaslie 
institutions  were  suppressed  throughout  .Switzerland. 
In  a  number  of  the  cantons  a  strong  spirit  of  Jo.seph- 
ini.stn  tH'came  apparent,  and  ilie  free  exercise'  of 
eccks.ia.<i iial  authorify  wa.^  fre<|uenil\'  prevented. 
The  (,'atholie  minority  in  the  Proti^staiit  eantons  was 
oppreasiHl  in  ^-arious  ways.  This  was  es]iecially  the 
case  on  the  api)earanee  of  Old  ('atliohcism  which 
caused  a  regular  pt  rwculion  of  C'atiiolie  priests  and 
people  in  ftimc  cantons,  especially  Berne  and  Geneva. 
The  opposition  which  sprang  up  in  various  countries 
to  the  defmitions  of  the  Vatican  Council  also  mani- 
fested itwlf  in  Switzerland,  and  small  Old  Catholic 
pariabee  were  formed  in  variou.s  jjliite.s.  The  Old 
Cathcdics  of  Switseriand  united  to  foim  the  "Chria- 
tian  Catholic  National  Onirdi*'  wbidi  received  for- 
mal recognition  both  from  the  Federal  Cotmcil  and 
from  the  Govemmente  of  several  cantons.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Cantons  of  Heme  and  Geneva  sett  ie<i 
renegade  priests  over  Catholic  parishes  by  force; 
chiir<  he?,  ]iarsonages,  and  the  church  property  were 
given  to  these  ]>ricHt';  rind  ilieir  few  adherents  oy  the 
adrninistra- i\e  authorities,  A  Chiistian  Catholic 
theo!o>;irul  faculty  lor  llie  training  of  Old  Catholic 
prie.sts  was  establi-shed  at  the  Univer-ity  i>)  Berne; 
this  faculty  still  continues  a  Iangni«hiiii;  exi-^tence. 

When  Laclmt  wa.**  appointed  .•\iliniin-i  i  atnr  .\ik>s- 
tolic  of  Ticitto,  and  Mermillad,  Bishop  of  Lau.sanne 
and  Cieneva,  the  authorities  of  the  Confederation  and 
some  of  the  cantonal  Governments  bmn  to  yield 
somewhat  in  the  struggle  with  the  Cathoues.  Many 
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rlnirrhes  in  the  lierne.se  Jura  and  in  Geneva  were 
relurneil  to  the  Cat  holies.  freq\ii  ut  ly,  ihuugh,  under 
great  material  stierifiee  liy  the  latter.  The  Old 
Catholic  movement  m  .Switzerland,  as  everywhere 
else,  he^^an  \'er>'  t^joii  to  deeline.  Of  late  years  the 
attempt  has  been  made  in  different  Swiss  cantons  to 
separate  Church  and  State.  This  seimration  has 
been  carried  out  practically  in  Geneva  and  H;islc. 
CathoUc  life  has  greatly  developed  in  Switzerlarul  i  ■ 
withstanding  the  diffioiilties  caused  by  the  War  of  the 
Sonderbond  and  the  persecution  caused  by  the  Old 
C:at  hollo  movement.  AnwmK  the  luper  Catholic  cir- 
ganizations  which  extend  over  the  wiob  of  Bwitier- 
land  menUon  should  be  made  of  tfaeCathoIie  Feo^le'a 
Union;  this  society  unites  the  individual  orgutisations 
into  one  large  association,  and  lahonrs  willi  much 
success  in  the  fields  of  religion,  charity,  social  worj*., 
and  education.  The  section  for  homo  mis.'-ion.s,  that 
aids  (^afholic  jiarislies  in  the  flimjuirii,  distributed  for 
this  pnr]Mise  the  sum  of  2()2,7'J()  francs  in  1910,  and 
ht'lped  10.J  uUs*ion  parishes.  The  historical  !V»rtinn 
supports  the  "Zeitsehrifi  fiir  schweizerische  Kirclien- 
geschichte".  In  addition  to  the  People's  Union  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  "  A^KXtiation  of  Swiss 
Catholic  Students",  which  is  active  in  all  of  th« 
.Swiss  imiveraities,  in  several  foreign  ones,  and  in  the 
8wi.ss  lyceums,  and  which  has  a  large  m^berahip. 
A  matter  of  much  importance  for  Catholic  life  WIS tm 
founding  of  the  cantonal  Univeraity  of  Fribourg  (q.  v.) . 

RBUOtoue  STATisnca.— Of  the  3,765,002  actual 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  on  1  December,  1910, 
2,108,590  were  Protestants,  1,590,792  were  Catholics, 
lfl,rc>:?  .Tews,  and  4l),.^>fi7  heIoii^;ed  to  other  eonf.-ssions 
»ir  lu  none.  A  eonijiari-Min  of  dte  number  of  ( 'atholics 
with  that  of  the  rnttestants  at  the  census  of  HKK) 
shows  that  the  (  atliolics  liave  inrrea.^ed  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  wiiiiin  the  la^t  ten  \-ears  than  the  Protect- 
ants. Thii4  ariites  mainly  frtim  llie  faca  lliat  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  neitfhbouring  countries  are  aD 
Catholic,  so  that  iuunigrat  ion  almost  always  increases 
only  the  Catholic  population.  The  Catholic  inhab^ 
tants  of  .Switzerland  belong  to  the  following  diocsscs! 
( 1 )  Hu»l<^Luganu;  in  this  double  bi^opric  the  Diocess 
of  Basle  includes  the  Cantons  of  Solothurn,  Lucerne^ 
Zug,  Berne,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Basle,  and  Scbaff- 
hausm,  while  the  Diooese  of  Lugano  embraces  the 
Canton  of  Tidno.  (2)  Chur,  which  includes  the  Can- 
tons of  the  Grisons,  Schwyz,  Cri.  T'nterwalden  (both 
Obwalden  and  Nidwalden),  (ilani.s,  Zurich,  and,  in 
addition,  tin- I'nticipality  of  Lichienstein.  (3)  Lau- 
sanne-* ienevu.  winch  includes  the  Cantons  of  Fri- 
bourg, \  and  t\^ith  exceiition  of  ;>  few  jKirishes  which 
belong'  to  Sioii),  .Neuchaiel  and  Geneva.  (4)  St-Gall, 
which  mchides  the  cantons  of  St-CJall,  and  the  two 
halt-tJantons  of  Aj)ijenzell.  (5)  Sion,  which  includes 
the  Canton  of  Valais  and  the  Catholic  parishes  of  the 
governmental  department  of  Aigle  in  the  Canton  <rf 
Vuud.  In  addition  there  are:  the  exempt  episcopal 
Abbey  of  Saint-Mniirice  in  Valais,  the  abbot  of  which 
i.H  always  the  titular  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  the  exempt 
Abbey  of  Ein8iedck^  the  exempt  priory  of  the  Greet 
St-Bemacd.  and  two  prcfeetuies  Apostotie  m  the  Ori- 
sons, namely  Misox^Calanca.  and  Rha>tia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Moravians  and  two 
Lutheran  jjarishes  in  Geneva,  all  the  Protestants  of 
.Switzerland  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Refonripd 
Church.  The  great  majority  of  iIk  h'  lielong  to  tlie 
"National  Clnirches",  of  which  (here  are  fiftii-u, 
which  are  oruanized  according  to  cantons.  There  are 
numerous  dilTi  lence^  in  details  in  the  constitutions  of 
these  cant <,n!d  X.itiitnal  Churches.  Besides  these  therf 
are  also  large  independent  Protestant  Churches  and 
Kvangelical  s«>cts  of  the  most  varied  kinds.  In  the 
census  the  Old  Catholics  are  not  counted  as  inde» 
pendent  confessions,  but  are  enumerated  among  the 
Catholics.  Altogether  they  number  about  30^000per- 
sons  (more  exaet  stattatios  are  not  obtainable),  four 
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years  ago  ilw  list  of  Old  Catholic  clers^  gavp  56  names; 
la  the  mnuner  hatf-yew  of  1910  the  Old  Catholic 
theolo^eal  department  at  Bene  had  three  Swim  and 

six  forrign  students.  In  addition  to  the  Old  Catholic 
bishop,  the  Christian  Catholic  National  Church  is 

administiTiiI  a  n;ilinnal  syncxl  which  riipt  ts  ai-.tiu- 
ally;  b<-sulf8  the  Old  Catholif  priestn  and  llif  bii^hoj) 
it«  membership  includi'M  dcii'^iiti'M  clccicd  by  tiie 
parishes.  Tlie  Swiss  Ji-ah  arc  unito<i  fur  woralnp  into 
iwoiHy-two  communities  which  are  organized  m  ac- 
conliince  with  the  iaw.s  of  the  Confeileralioii  for 
tu*.s(i(-iati(>ns. 

SrtJDsa,  Geologu  der  Schweit  (Zurich,  1851-53);  Ubu.  />i> 
VnMU  im  aekwtit  (2iid  wL.  Zurich.  1870);  ScaaBom  D" 
niarumUhm  4rr  AlpmwtU  (Zurich.  1907);  von  Ttcavm.  l>i 

T\rrlrhr„  MpmWrll  (Ilth«fl.,  I>'ipii>!.   IS'MH:  ZlMMntl.I.  Ih- 

drul  K-/rit:i:,  i.v  i.^^rhr  SprnrhgTrmr  in  drr  ,'i  j  -  ir  ;  Hjutjr,  IMI 1  ' ; 
VON  C^AUS.  HuniUtndU  (5  vok.,  2nd  e<i.,  ti«-rue,  1903  -  MtJYeit, 
Omeh.  4m  MhmumMm  BwtittndU  (WiatMthur.  1875-78), 
mtpplcuMBt  (1881);  Amlli^tr  ftamndttnQ  dm  Mtren  rUgmOih- 

firhrn  AburHri/le  Tin  hi«  /T.W  (17  voIk.,  Zurirh  swl  I.uwrnr, 

l.s:Jt»  IS.St5J;  Amtl.  .-yimm-iuny  :lr  r  Aitrn  aw  <lrr  Znl  tter  l.tirrlmrl,,  u 
RrptMik  (10  voU..  U«rn(-,  1  H.S1I  - 1  !I07) ;  Uiobcb,  Sehirmrritcht* 
tJHmmtmrtguUT  (Bmim.  lK(i.V1877);  Qruiltn  tvr  Sehumtrrgr- 
acA jrAlf  (dae«  1877) ;  HDiibin,  HanJbuek  dir  SekieeutrofMh.  (Slmnn. 
19OO-190H),  with  a  full  tiat  of  suthoritips  nnd  biblioKruphy;  M'V 
MCl^LCR,  f/McA.  tlrr  tchwris.  Eidgmwatnacha/t  (1.1  vijl-<..  Zurn  d. 
1805-18&3),  continued  by  scvpraf  writor»,  by  Danlikkh  (.'I  vnU., 
imo — ),  DlWUCBB  (1887-1907);  GEUKr.,  KirrhtnutMth.  drr 
SehvttiM  (Berne,  1856-61);  von  MClincn,  Hrltrlin  mm  (fk>rui'. 
1S.').H  1S61);  LCTiJIJ',  Dir  Glauhrniibiilm  drr  Srhuriz  rurr  Si. 
Giillu.i  (I.uifrne,  1S71);  Kau,  KircKr)iattch.  drr  Sthurii  fci"  tiuf 
Karl  d.  Ur.  (Zurich.  IS'.W):  BOCHI,  Ui*  kathot.  KirrMr  ,n  'l-r 
Sekwtia  (Munich.  1902);  Hrinxm,  Dia  B^nndung  der  hUhM. 
Kirehe  in  der  SrKwrit  ( SrhnffhBUwn,  I84S);  CK<TtNBAi'-J<ii.v. 
/fi»(.  du  Snndrrbun-i  (FriUiurit,  IHrjO);  SlBOWART-MCU-ER,  Prr 
Kumpf  lU'ischcit  !<•■  ><(  h.  (nxcnll  (Altorf.  ItWia-lStKil ;  Gakkis  ami 
i&OKN,  ataat  u.  Ktrrhtin  drr  .<<rAiwi  (Zurich.  1S77-7H) ; '/'«'•  dr  In 
mtntimliam  NAifiMlMdG<n^r«(Pari<i,  1H7M:  Tkoxlj:r,  Dir'  kalh.r- 
Katk'*4kmUgiMJu  FakulUt  an  der  HorhMchuU  Bern  (BmI^  1903); 
IliKM.  Die  nrurrr  Entirirktiing  dej  AUkatholititmua  (Cobltpc, 
cl.  alv)  the  liitiliiiKnipliK'^  to  l)u-  nrtirli-s  OB  ChS  Bvbtoi^ 
ocKoa  luiil  to  the  articles  Calvim  and  Zwisau. 

J.  P.  KiRSCH. 

Sword, Kmiwibov  tct.  See  MsuTABy  Obdkbb, 
Tin. 

Sydney,  AKCHDirK-KSE  of  (Sydneyensis). — The 
va-st  territories  formerly  krifiwn  as  \ew  Holland 
and  Van  DietiM'tTs  I.iUid  .md  .-in<e  1900  a.<  Tin- 
(.'ommonweallh  of  Australia  were  erert^Ml  into  the 
Vicariate  AiKJstolic  of  New  Holland  in  IJvlJ.  John 
Bcdc  Folding  (q.  v.),  a  Bene<lietine,  was  appointcii 
vicar  Apostolic.  He  wait  eon.Heerate<l  biMMn>  in 
London  on  29  June,  1831.  Dr.  Folding  vieiled 
Rome  in  1841-2,  and  at  his  supce^tion  new  aeea 
weie  enected  in  Hobart  and  Adelaide.  A  few  years 
later  MdMume  and  Brisbane  woe  also  detached 
fran  the  archdiooeee.  In  New  South  Walee  dio- 
oeen  were  erected  at  Maitland,  Goulbtim,  Bat- 
hurst,  Annidale,  Lismore,  and  Wileannia;  these  form 
at  present  the  8Ufrrag:in  sees  of  Sydney,  which  wa« 
erected  into  an  arehdiore.Hc  on  1"»  February',  IS  12. 
The  arrhdioceae  stretches  alon^c  the  I'aeilic  coiisi  from 
Re<i  Heat!  on  tlic  north  to  ('a))e  Howe  on  il.e  sou'!;, 
and  inland  to  tlie  Dividing  Hunge.  Wlim  Dt  I'nM- 
iiili  liinded  at  Sydney,  there  were  only  four  ju  ii  sf  in 
the  diatrict;  Father  I' Hat  home,  an  Fngli-sh  Benedic- 
tine who  had  cotne  to  Australia  in  l<s:{3,  was  vicar 

Keral,  assisted  by  Fathers  Therry,  McEncroe,  and 
irling,  three  Irish  priests,  the  last  named  a  Domini- 
can. The  official  oensus  of  18.33  gave  the  population 
of  the  colony  aa  60,794,  the  Protestants  of  all  denom- 
inations beinK43,006  and  tlie  Catholics  17,288.  The 
Savemment  aUowance  in  the  same  3rear  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  Church  was  $40(N)|  whilst 
to  the  Church  of  Kngland,  exclusive  of  its  rich  land 
endowments,  was  as-sipuKl  the  sum  of  $95.3.'i.'». 
There  were  10  f^atholic  .sduMils  rei-eivinn  :iliout  ?2(XX) 
from  the  (iovernment,  whilst  the  Protestant  seliimls 
were  allowed  $2,s,(i.S0,  in  addition  to  n  (irnni  of  .<l<'i,,"(K") 
for  the  building  of  the  Frote.'stant  King  h  Scliooi  at 
Parramatta.  In  lK:{tj  Dr.  I'llal borne  sailed  for 
£ngland  and  Ireland  to  secure  priests  and  nuns  for 
the  incieasins  demands  of  the  diocese.  He  availed 
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himself  of  this  opportimity  to  publish  a  pamphlet 
setting  forth  the  sad  ooadition  of  the  convicts,  and 
the  mahdministration  of  affairs  in  official  quMten. 
Seventy-^ve  thousand  copies  of  this  pamtjilet  vera 
cirmilated  in  Kngland  and  throughout  the  Continent, 
and  it.s  effect  wils  seen  in  the  altered  conditions  of 
aduiini-stration  soon  after  introduce*!.  His  mission 
W!w  successful,  and  in  1S41  Dr.  Folding  was  enabled 
to  rei>ort  to  Projtaganda  that  the  diof-es*"  had  24 
I)ricsts,  a  <'onununity  uf  nuns,  'j  churches  cotiipleted 
and  ti  otiiers  in  course  of  erectioij,  willi  several  small 
cluipels,  !in<l  31  schools. 

During  a  vi.sit  to  Rome  in  lS4(>-47  Dr.  Folding 
•  ired  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Davis,  O.S.B.,  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Klaitland,  as  las  coadjutor  bishop.  He, 
however,  dieil  in  Sydney  in  18B4«  In  1873  Arch- 
bishop Roger  Bede  Vaiic^an  was  appointed  coad- 
jutor, and  be  succeeded  Dr.  Folding  on  16  Hareh. 
1877.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  doqiMDCS^  and 
upheld  with  great  vigour  the  Oathoie  cauBB  m  the 
mat  ter  of  religious  edueat  ion.  On  19  ^Nffl,  1883,  he 
sailed  for  Kngland  via  San  Francisco,  but  dBed  two 
davs  after  his  arrival  in  Liver|)ool  (18  August).  Pat- 
rick Franci.s  Moran  (see  below),  Bi.shoj)  of  (Issory, 
In-land,  wa.s  apiM)in(ed  to  the  vacant  sec,  his  Brief 
being  dated  21  March,  \SS\.  Dr.  IlinKlns  wa,'^ 
aiipointf^l  auxiliary-  hisiioji  in  ISSK,  and  ni  ISUO  was 
translate*!  to  the  See  of  Hockhamiiion  in  (^uei  nsland. 
Most  Rev.  Michael  Kelly,  tituhir  Archbi.slun)  of 
Aehrida,  wasapiwintci!  coadjutor  in  11K)1.  The  cathe- 
dral under  the  invocation  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Chris- 
tians, begun  as  far  back  as  1S20  by  Father  Therr>'  and 
completed  by  Archbishop  Folding,  was  destroyed  by 
fiieon29  Jun^  186&.  ItwasrebuUt  ace<jrdingtoplaiia 

by  Warden,  and  oonseerated  by  Archbisliop  Vaughan 
on  8  September,  1882.  Archbishop  Moran  landed  at 
Sydney  on  8  Septemlier,  1 884.   The  following  year  he 

was  summoned  to  Home  to  bo  promoted  to  tne  car- 
dinalate.  He  ctmvened  anil  presideil  at  three  i)lenarv 
synods  ilS'N,"),  lsit.5,  1!K),')),  and  also  presided  at  the 
("atliolie  (•otigres.s*'«  held  in  1900,  1904,  and  l<«»i». 
( 'onferenc<'.s  of  the  clergj"  and  diocesan  synnils  have 
been  held  every  year.  St.  Patrick's  Fceiesiastieal 
(  '<)lle^;e.  for  the  secular  clergv,  was  erecKHl  at  Manly 
on  a  government  grant  of  eighty  acres;  the  founda- 
tions were  ble.s.se<l  during  the  plenary  sjinod  of  1885, 
and  dedicated  in  1888.  It  was  Duilt  and  fully 
equipiied  at  the  sole  expense  of  Cardinal  Moran,  who 
wished  it  to  be  his  nf  t  to  the  Australian  Church,  aa  it 
was  intended  not  Tor  Sydn^  akme  but  for  all  the 
Australian  diocesee.  It  baa  in  the  present  ^[etr 
(1911)  eightv  students,  an  AuBtrBluuifl|.  and  has  sinoe 
its  ofMuiiiig  furnished  one  hundred  and  thirty  priests 
to  the  Australian  mission.  A  preparatory  ecclesias- 
tical college  at  .'^pringwood,  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
w;».s  o]M>ned  la.«t  year.  It  is  erected  on  a  site  of  six 
himdied  :ieres.  the  jiurchasc  of  the  land  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  l>cing  a  further  gift  of  the  car- 
dinal to  the  dioces<>.  There  :ire  two  Catholic  weekly 
new-spapcrs:  "The  Catholic  Fn-ss"  and  "The  Free- 
man's Journal";  there  is  also  the  quarterly  ".Aus- 
tralasian Catholic  Record's  besiiles,  soma  minor 
mont  hly  puUieations.  The  Catholic  Club,  organised 
in  1810,  has  a  considerable  enrolment . 

When  the  Dr.  Folding  was  appointed  vicar  Apoe- 
toUe,  several  Enjdish  Benedictines  volunteered  for 
the  Australian  mueion.  Some  yean  later,  at  Dr. 
Folding's  petition,  St.  Mary's  was  declared  a  Beno- 
dictine  eatnedral,  the  tidjoitiing  presbyterj'  was  raised 
to  the  diirnity  of  a  Benedictme  prion,',  and  it  was 
hop<'d  1>>'  the  !ire)ibishop  that  the  whole  diocese  would 
be  effieiently  served  by  an  Anglo- .Australian  Bene- 
dictine coniiiiiHiity.  This,  however,  wjis  s^ion  found 
to  be  imjiracl ii-able.  I'roni  the  first  niimy  difhcidtics 
be.set  the  Bcne<lictine  Order  in  Sydney.  The  com- 
munity wa."  finally  dis.s<ilved  by  ,\rchl)istio|)  \'aughan, 
himself  a  Benedictine,  and  missions  were  assigned  to 
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itfl  priests  in  the  ranks  of  the  Heciilar  clofRy.  The 
rrligioufl  orders  of  men  ar»*  at  present  repre««>nted  by 
the  Marist  Fathers,  who  entere<l  on  their  miwiionary 
work  in  ISIi",  the  Jefluits,  Franeiseans,  M issionaries  of 
the  Sarreil  Heart,  Vineentians,  Passionista,  Mission- 
aries of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Capuehins.  In  1SK.'J 
the  menilx'rs  of  the  reliKiouK  orders  numbere<l  41;  at 
pr<?«ent  they  are  79.  The  Iriah  Congr<>Rat  ion  of  Sin- 
ters of  Charity  was  the  first  of  the  oniers  of  nuns  to 
arrive  ( 1  January,  18^19)  in  Australia.  For  some  years 
their  special  care  v/as  «lcvoted  to  the  female  con\  icts. 
Later  they  eneftged  in  the  work  of  eduration,  took 
c'lar^e  of  St.  Vincent's  Ho.spital,  the  first  Cathohc 
hospital  in  Australia,  and  visittnl  the  prisons.  The 
congreKation  now  numbers  in  Australia  320  nuns  (in 
Sydney  235).  The  Benetiictine  Nuns  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney in  1849,  and  at  their  monastery  of  Subiaeo  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  branches  of  education.  The 
Clood  Samaritans,  a  purely  Australian  onier  instituted 
in  Sydney  in  1K.">7,  are  K|)read  through  other  dioceses, 
and  number  in  Sydney  220.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
are  also  an  Ausiralian  institute  spread  through  several 
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dioceses,  numlK-ring  in  Sydney  255.  Other  n-ligioua 
orders  of  nuns  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Poor  Clares,  Carmelites, 
Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Litt  le  Company  of  Mary,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Sisters  of  St.  Rrigid,  Dominican 
Nuns,  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Loreto,  Sis- 
ters of  Our  Ij«iy  of  the  Sacnnl  Heart,  and  Marists. 
At  the  close  of  Archbishop  N'aughan's  epi.scopate  the 
number  of  nuns  in  the  dioccs**  waa  252;  at  present 
(1911)  they  number  1400.  St.  John's  college  is  a.s.<io- 
ciated  with  the  Sy<iney  Unive-rsily.  The  Jesuits  have 
the  flourishing  College  of  St.  Igrialius  at  Hiverviow, 
and  the  High  ."School  of  St.  Alovsius  at  MiL-^on's  Point. 
The  Marist  Brothers  have  a  novitiate  besides  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Josiph,  the  High  School  at  Darlinghurst, 
and  several  parochial  schools.  The  Christian  Broth- 
ers from  Irelund  were  the  first  teaching  religious  order 
to  come  to  Australia.  Thrw  Brothers  accj>mi)anied 
Dr.  Poldiiig  to  Sydney  in  1843,  and  within  a  few 
months  they  had  three  schools;  sufficient  means  for 
their  .supimrt  were  lacking  and  fliey  relurnftl  to  Ire- 
land in  IS  14.  They  returned  to  Sydney  in  ISS",  and 
have  now  a  n(»vitiate.  two  floiiri.shing  high  schools, 
and  eight  jiaroctiial  schools.  The  Patrician  Brothers 
have  al<*o  a  flourishing  college  and  some  parochial 
Bcbools.    The  total  number  of  teaching  Brothers  at 


the  close  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  episcopate  waa  78;  they 
now  number  220. 

In  1883  there  were  10,936  children  in  the  schooU 
of  the  diocese;  there  are  at  pre»i>nt  25,(XX).  Ofiicial 
returns  published  last  year  (1910)  in  connexion  with 
the  cardmal's  silver  jubilee  set  forth  that  during  those 
twenty-five  years  of  his  administration  HiO  churches 
had  been  erect «<l  or  enlarge<l  and  about  as  many 
schools;  45  presbyteries  hatl  bwu  provided,  and  34 
new  parochial  districts  organized.  In  1885  there 
was  only  one  Catliolic  on)hanagr  and  that  was 
maintained  by  the  (lovernnicnt.  In  1888  tlie  gov- 
ernment aid  was  withdrawn  and  the  orphanjige 
suj)j)ressed.  Since  then  9  oq)hanages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  2  Catholic  industrial  .schools.  In  1S.S5 
there  was  only  one  Catholic  hospital,  St.  Vincent's;  it 
has  since  then  Ix-en  considerably  enlarged,  and  five 
other  hospitals  have  been  built.  A  Iiome  for  the 
Aged  Poor  has  also  been  established,  and  several  other 
charital)le  institutions. 

In  1911  the  Archdiocese  of  Rydnev  contained: 
175,(XX)  Catholics;  churches,  189;  districts,  75; 
priests,  secular,  I'M,  regular,  79;  religious  men,  220, 
women,  1.374;  seminaries,  3;  colleges,  7;  boarding 
»cho<ils  (girls)  25;  sujKTior  day  schools  (boy.s).  4; 
(girls),  47;  primary  schools,  250;  {loor  schools,  2;  niglit 
schools  (girls),  2;  (boys>,  1;  ori>hanages,  7;  industrial 
84-hool8,  3;  total  numb<>r  of  pui)ils  in  Catholic  schools, 
25,000;  hospitals,  8;  H«Kspice  for  the  Dying,  1 ;  Found- 
ling Hos])itaI,  1 ;  Home  for  the  Ageil  Poor,  1 ;  Home  for 
the  Blind,  1;  Magdalen  Ketreat.s,  2;  Ser\ants'  Home, 
1;  Home  for  Mental  Invalids,  1;  St.  Charles'  Villa  for 
Agi^l  and  Infirm  Priests,  1. 

Patrick  FH.\Ncts  C.\kdinal  Moran,  third  Arch- 
bishop of  Svdnev,  b.  at  Leighlinbridge,  Ireland,  16 
S  pt.,  1830;'d.  al  Manly,  Sydney,  l(i  Aug.,  1911.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Patrick  Moran  and  Alice  Cullen, 
sister  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  Of  his  three  sisters  two 
became  nuns,  one  of  them  ofTered  her  life  to  (lod  for 
tlu'  cholera  patients  whom  she  nursed,  and  diiil  the 
last  victim  of  the  ])lague  in  In  land.  Both  his  ])arent8 
diinl  before  his  eleventh  year.  He  left  Ireland  in  1S12 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Koine.  His  "A<  ta  Publica" 
in  universal  theology  was  so  ma.sterly  as  to  gain  for 
him  the  doctorate  by  acclamation,  .\mong  tlie  jtrin- 
cijial  objectors  was  Cartlinal  Joachim  Pecci,  after- 
wards Ijpo  XIII,  who  was  impres.s{>d  bv  the  genius  of 
this  Irish  student.  He  wa.s  apiwintcHi  vice-rector  of 
the  Irish  College,  and  al.so  filled  the  chair  of  Hebn-w  at 
Pro)>aganda,  and  wius  some  time  vicp-re<'tor  of  the 
Scots  (.'ollege.  In  I88(i  In-  was  aplM)inltHl  secretarv  to 
Cartlinal  Cullen  and  profe&sor  of  Scripture  at  C)on- 
lifTe  College.  He  founded  the  "Irish  Kcclcsiast ical 
Record".  In  18ti9  he  accompanitnl  Cardinal  Cullen 
to  the  Vatican  C'ouncil,  and  was  appointed  procurator 
for  one  of  the  abwnt  bisho])s. 

Selected  as  «)juljutor  BUhop  of  Ossorj',  he  wa.s  con- 
KK'rated  Bishop  of  Olba.  The  diocese*  was  distracted 
by  di.s.s«'nsions  betwe<'n  the  infirm  bishop,  Dr.  W'al.sli, 
and  .some  of  his  priests  and  jM-ople.  Dr.  Aloran  ruled 
with  a  firm  yet  l)enign  hand,  and  his  epi.seo])ate  was 
fruitful  of  much  .spiritual  and  temjwral  advancement 
in  the  diocese.  He  established  many  religious  insti- 
tutions. At  Callan  was  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
Brigid's  Ajxistolic  School,  which  has  bli-sscd  with  the 
missionary  spirit  so  many  distant  lands.  He  intro- 
duMHl  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  al.so  info  the  Iri.sh  work- 
houses, and  transfonned  thase  dens  of  mLserj'  into 
homes  for  the  indigent  and  jKwr.  He  established 
industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  the  pionet>r  in 
that  pand  network  of  chiM  industrial  training  which 
hiLs  since  become  the  pride  of  Ireland.  He  completed 
the  chance!  of  and  atlomtHl  the  Kilkennv  Cathtxlral. 
adde<l  a  new  wing  to  St.  Kienian's  Coll»>ge,  and 
founded  tlie  public  librar>'  and  archa-ological  society. 
He  always  dcicndcd  the  rights  of  the  people  and  cham- 
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pioned  Home  Rule.  lie  know  Ir<  laud  and  lov'tnl  her 
deeply.  Ho  was  conaulUMl  by  W.  E.  Glatlslone  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  his  Home  Rule  Hills  and  hirt 
knowledf^  of  (he  commercial,  industrial,  and  economic 
oonditiotif*  of  the  country  was  a  source  of  wonder 
to  the  prioie  miiiistar,  wtio  ever  afterwards  eheristhed 
for  him  *  profound  respect  and  affection.  His  great 
diplomatic  skill  wcurod  for  liijn  tbe  eooMeaoe  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  and  he  represMitMt  tliem  in  many  of 
ilicir  most  lii  liciii'  ncKotiationft  witii  tlie  Holy  See. 
i  iumgh  lliL-  ii!  nja.i  I  in  ot  the  ei)i8copale,  he  was  .srh'cted 
as  one  of  the  aes  ri'iaricii  lo  tni'  tir.>'  Naiioual  Syiioii 
of  Mavnooth.  Thf  lirii-t  ut  Dr.  Monui's  irjin-slalioa 
to  Sydney  was  issued  21  March,  1884.  In  tlie  arch- 
bishop's farewell  audience  with  Leo  XIII  it  wn<«  made 
evident  that  the  intrijjuea  of  iiarties,  the  inii  ifrn mt' 
of  government  agencies,  ana  the  influenw  of  high 
ecclesiastics  had  matle  the  matter  ahnust  iinpos.sil)le 
of  decision  by  Propiifrandtt.  In  the  presence  of  ollu  rs 
the  Holy  Father  said  ( leurly,  "We  toolt  the  selection 
into  Our  own  hands.  Vou  arc  Our  personal  Bp]K>iiit- 
ment".  In  hm  first  outward  journey  he  drew  uj>  that 
miritttal  Moframme  wiiieh  gave  auch  a  colouruDK  to 
htt  after  fife.  "I  must  esteem  nothing  save  the  wrv- 
ice  of  the  Rtxli^mer,  everything  else  in  l)eside  my 
miiision;  Ich  dun  [1  serve)  in  its  highest  meaning  must 
hf  my  nui'ti)  To  do  th<-  will  nf  my  l)i\'inf 

Alaj-U_r  niust  lx»  my  lifr,  my  liKht.my  li<\r,  my  all." 

In  ISSO  he  travellnl  LJMH) miN-.-i  (m  r  land  and  .sea, 
and  vinited  all  the  flidcr.-^'.H  of  .Ni  w  Zralaiid.  In  the 
following  year  Iw  tra\'i.'r^<.'<_l  t»(MM)  tnilfs  to  iMinM'ciaif 
Dr.  Gibney  at  Perth.  In  «ub.'*t^uerii  years  iie  went 
to  Ballarat,  Bathurst,  liendigo,  Hobart,  (ioulburn, 
Ltsmore,  Melbourne,  and  Hockhampton  for  the  conse- 
cration of  their  resiK-ctivc  catheilnils.  In  1008  he 
revisited  and  dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Auckland, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  again  covere<i  6000 
miles  to  coowcrate  Dr.  Clune  Bishop  of  Perth.  lie 
oonwerated  foturteen  bisbopa,  orduned  nearly  five 
hundnHl  pri(>st.4,  dedicated  more  than  live  hundred 
churches,  and  professed  five  thou.sand  nuns.  The 
thirty-two  i  liaritirs  which  ho  founded  in  the  city  of 
Sydney  remain  a.s  the  crowning  achievement  «if  his 
life.  a  htafesman  he  forec;i.slod  the  nece>*-irs  of 
AU'^tratiati  fidrration,  an  Australian  navy,  and  an 
.\ii'^t raliaii  citiz' n  .-oldiiTy.  By  slieer  force  of  char- 
»<  ter  iif  jjrt-sist-ii  lLe:se  questions  on  the  public  mind, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  Federal  Lalmiir  Minis- 
try remodelling  the  class  legislation  of  past  centuries 
and  equitably  evolving  the  rights  of  the  working 
elasws,  the  first  unit  of  an  Australian  navy  putrolliti$: 
Australian  waters,  ami  the  first  100,000*  Australi-m 

SHiths  ci^cd  into  diijcijilinary  camps.  Rt.  Rev.  l>r. 
care,  Bishop  of  Aidagh,  was  first  named  to  o-st-ist 
Cardinal  MocMi  in  the  administration  of  the  welt* 
diocese.  He  was  tmable  to  leave  Ireland,  and  Rt. 
Uev.  Dr.  Higgins  wjis  appointed  auxili.irv-  bishop 
Marcii,  1S,S9.  He  was  transferre<l  to  the  Sw  of  Rock- 
hampton  on  4  Mav,  and  now  occupies  the  See 

of  Ballarat.  On  JO  .Inly,  1901,  Dr.  Kelly,  rector  of 
the  Irish  ( 'oili  er  ,  IJoiin  ,  v'. a.-.;  ai>poiniixi  auxilian.', 
cum  jurv  xurrcs.-i.'tDir-',  wivi  su(  ri>cded  the  cardinal  at 
his  tfeath.  .\  i|iiarirr  of  a  n^iUion  people  wi) n<'.s.>i<Ml 
the  funeral  procession  ihrougii  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Svdney.  By  permission  of  the  State  ( lovemment  and 
cl  tin  tminiripal  nuthorif  ir-s  be  was  interred  with  the 
piojii  '  T  ]irii--is  in  his  hrlo'.  r-<|  St.  Mar>'"s  Cathetiral. 

Among  his  works  may  be  nametl:  "Monasticon 
Hibemicon";  "Spicilegium  Ossoricn.ie"  "  Mi  moir  ()f 
OUver  Plunkett":  "Persecutions  of  Irid)  Catholics": 
"  Lives  of  the  Ajvhbishops  of  Dublin"; "  Life  of  David 
Roth";  essays  in  "Dublin  Review";  "Irish  .Saint.s  in 
Great  Britain":  "Birthplme  of  St.  Patrick";  "Si. 
Tiariholomew's  Massacre";  "Falh<  r  Mathew";  "Our 
Frirn.'it<^*««";  " Civilis.nl ion  <4  In-lrind  ';  '♦^^hiirch  and 
Social  Progress";  ".\c1a  Sam  ii  I'.ivnd  uM":  Ili-tnrv 
of  the  Catholic  Chiurvh  in  Australasia' ' ;  "Rcumonof 
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('hriatendom";  "Capital  and  Labour";  "Mission 
Field  in  the  Nineteenth  Century";  "Patron  SaintHof 
Irelaml:  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  C<>lumbkiUe";  "Lives of 
Sis.  Canice  and  Carthage":  "Mission  of  the  Catlidio 
Church";  "  Divine  Credentiabof  the  Church";  "Dia- 
courses  on  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning";  "The 
Anglieaa  Refonnation";  "Rights  and  Duties  of 
Labour";  "Blessed  lliODiaB  Mon  ";  "CathoHrs  and 
Irishmen";  "Catholic  Democracy ':  "The  I  idritf  ntb 
Century";  "Infallible  Authoriiv  of  tlx-  riuuch"; 
"Pen»etuity  of  the  Church":  '  l  lu  .\i)osfolait"  of  St. 
Patrick";  "'.Vustriilian  !•  rdt  rai ion" :  "  Heritage  of 
Hli  s.-irij;s  in  tlic  Catholir-  ( 'liiiriii" ;  "Christopher  Co- 
liiinlju.-";  'Fniits  of  Kidiinption";  "Discovery  of 
Australia";  etc.,  "The  BcginningH  of  the  Catbolie 
Church  in  the  United  States",  from  tniiubliabed 
documents. 

Dama  F.  O'Hahan. 

SfW^i  a  titular  see  in  Thebais  Seetmda,  euffrann 

of  Ptolemak.  Syene  (Egyptian,  SomUMNl,  Ooc^ 
Souan).  was  originally  the  market-plaee  of  the  Islana 
of  Elephantine  (in  Egjuiian,  Abou).  T'ndcr  the  Pha- 
raohx,  Abou  WHS  the  capittil  of  a  principality,  then  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome.  It  w  not  known  at  what 
epoch  its  suburb  across  the  Nile  romtiitnced  to  grow 
at  its  cost ;  for  a  lonu  timi-  tlic  two  cities  were  treats! 
iLS  oiu',  Souanoii  Ix  ini;  the  purt  and  citv  of  work. 
1 1« quarries,  with  tho-^t of  Uohimnou.  were  tfic  principal 
ones  of  Egyi)t;  iluy  niippluHi  a  ct>rtain  kind  of  red 
^anitc  called  syenite,  out  of  which  were  cut  the  obc- 
fisks,  monolithic  temples,  the  colosstis,  etc.  From 
the  time  of  the  ancient  empire  royal  F.gj-ptian  envoys 
went  there  to  look  /or  the  stone  destined  for  the  sar* 
cophagiLs  of  the  king.  Tlu^'  q(iurri<«  were  in  full 
octivitv  in  the  Roman  e{x>ch,  and  syenite  waseniorted 
througDout  the  empire.  .Another  celebrated  place  in 
Syene  was  apitt  whwh  was  incorrectly  thoi^Ebt  to  lwv« 
been  placoa  txaelJty  under  the  equator.  For  this 
reason  it  was  chosen  by  Kratosthcnes  ns  the  stiu-tiiig 
point  of  his  measiwe  or  the  surface  of  the  earth  (230 
It,  ('  1.  Tlis'  .Syene  of  the  Rorn  ni>  to  tin  soutli-wcst 
of  tlie  ])re-<  nt  city,  suffered  mtinh  frotn  the  iiKursions 
of  the  I'.li  niinyes,  and  from  the  |x^t;  ii^  inhabit  ants 
ahaiuloned  it  to  livr  in  tin  Idsjher  fvirt-.  huiit,  by  the 
.'^ara<  elis.  'riil>  licu  cit  \  u  Inch  u  as  at  hi  -t  vei^'  pros- 
perous ,-Utleri-d  also  from  ihi  trtjtihles  which  followed 
the  extinction  of  the  I'ainmie  <lynastv.  d'aken  and 
retaken  by  tic  (^enous  or  Barabra  of  Lower  Nubia, 
and  bv  the  Ilaowar:ih  of  Upper  F^gypt,  it  was  nearly 
riiittcrf  .nid  dill  not  regain  its  ini|)ortnnce  until  the 
h<ult:'.n  Seliiu  cstabliflhcd  a  Turkish  garrison  there 
(lolJ).  1  he  .\rabian  name  of  the  city  m  Assouan. 
Tboo  the  I'r(>nch  fought  the  MamelukcH.  on  16  May. 
1799.  This  city  of  alwut  lO.tNK)  inhabitants,  and 
which  may  be  reached  by  a  railrosul,  as  it  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  is  ver>' 
int^'resting  on  account  of  its  picturesque  asj)eot  luid 
the  stra!it;e  character  of  its  popnlaiicpii  comiiosed  of 
Arabs,  Harborins,  negroes,  i<i-!i  iris,  and  .\habd«^h; 
curious  baziiiirs  and  <|\i:i\  s;  reniaiii>  of  Koiii.ui  (uniys, 
ufsiriptions  on  nwrks,  liitle  temple  tjf  Iki.s,  Arabian 
ruins  and  cemetery.  The  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  old  <|uarries.  the  Island  of 
Klephantine  (to-<lay  Ceziret  .Vssounn),  an  old  necrop- 
olis, the  beautiful  Coptic  convent  of  St.  Simeon, 
and  the  famous  Island  of  I'hila?.  Syene  is  mentioned 
by  the  Prophet  Exechiel,  who  tliR'titenecl  Egj-pt  with 
devastation  "from  the  tower  of  Syene.  even  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia"  (Ksecb.,  xxix,  10).  See  St. 
Jerome  and  tbe  modern  commentators  on  this  parage, 
where  the  Vulgate  differs  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Grei-k  text.  I>e  Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  II,  613)  men- 
tions two  bishops  of  Syene;  St.  Amiuonius,  martyr 
at  -Antinoe  where  he  had  a  churcli,  ami  liefam,  a 
Jar  ci!iit(  I  Kim;  1  l,e  Sjiiaxarion  of  the  Coptic 
church  tells  us  that  the  city  hod  a  bislrap  from 
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SYLLABUS 


the  time  of  thp  Piitria  roh  TSiaollVi  (w*  of  the  1 

sora  of  St.  Atlianaaiufl. 

Am^ncaV.  iM  gtoorapM*  dt  VBgupt*  *  r*po9U£  CopU  (Puia. 
IHBi),  W7;  OMtimtDiU,  vj  Orttk  and  Roman  gtoor.  ii,v.;  Mdi^ 

Ih0  kmkaf  *  P^TRinfes. 

Sykos,  Edmund,  b.  at  Leeds;  martyred  at  York 
Tj'buTQ  23  March.  15Stj  7;  wiis  u  .-.tiult  iit  at  tho 
College  at  Reims  where  hv-  wajiordumi**!  21  Feb.,  1581, 
and  8cnt  to  the  L^ngliah  Mission  on  5  June  following. 
He  laboured  m  his  native  Yorkshire  with  such  zeal 
and  aaenBoe,  that  his  strength  failed.  Arthur 
Webfltcr,  m  iqwetate,  took  advantage  of  his  illness 
to  betray  lum,  and  he  waa  oommitted  to  the  York 
Kidcot  by  the  Council  of  tbo  North.  la  his  mMk- 
neaa  he  consent«d  to  be  present  at  the  hflretraal  wr- 
vicf,  but  he  rcfii.-if<l  to  rcpcit  flu'  act  and  remained 
a  prisoner.  After  conliiR'iTiriK  for  about  six  months, 
he  w;w  iif^ain  Ijrou^lit  ln  torr  the  Council  and  .s-  ii- 
tcnml  to  banL-ilitm'nt.  On  23  Aug.,  158.5,  he  \v!l.< 
transfi'rrfd  to  tho  Ca>tlo  of  KiiiKston-upon-Hitll, 
and  witliiii  -i  w«-k  6liii>[M'(i  Ixn-oiKi  the  si.'i.s.  lie 
made  lii.n  wliv  to  Ilome,  wtn-rc  lu-  wius  i-iitcrtaiiH^d  at 
tJbe  EoilUah  College  for  rune  d&yn  from  15  Apn), 
1€86(  hii  purpoHc  being  to  atone  for  his  lapse  by  tho 
pilgrimage,  and  he  also  ent.ertaine<l  some  tnou^hte  of 
entering  religion.  'ITiere  he  understood  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  he  should  return  to  the  English  mh^- 
■ion,  and  reashing  Reims  on  10  June,  he  left  aguD 
for  England  on  16.  After  djout  iix  mootha  he  wse 
betray^  by  his  toother,  to  whoee  house  hi  Wath 
hf  had  resorted,  and  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to 
York  C;i.stk'  by  the  Council.  He  was  arraigned  at 
the  Ix'iit  .V.'i.'iizes,  oondemiio*!  a.s  a  traitor  on  thf 
bi'or^  of  his  ])ricsthood,  ami  on  '2'.i  March.  l  '>StV-7 
was  drawn  on  the  liunllc  fnitn  tho  castle  van!  to 
York  Tyburn,  where  he  suffered  the  death  penalty. 

Douau  Diarie*.  ColUetanta  P.  in  FOWT.  Bmrd*  S./.,  Ill: 
IHary  o/BnalM  C<)U4yr.  Ram$  ioF^lxy.  Ammi  SJ.,  VI;  MoBSls, 
TnAUt  9f  tm  CtuAfliM  PanfiiaUM.  III. 

flIyllAbllS  (<rAXa/Sof,  "collection"),  the  name  given 
to  two  series  of  propostions  ooutauiuog  modem  relir 
■unis  enors  condemned  reepeetiv^  by  Pine  IX 

TissttwdPhisxaflOT).   ^  ,  „  _ 

I.  Tn  dnxasua  w  Vtm  IX.'>-A.  ITMsiv.'^Tlie 

first  impulse  towartis  the  drawing  up  of  the  Syllabus 
of  Pius  IX  came  from  the  ProvmclaT  Council  of 
Spolpto  in  IS  19.  Probably  on  the  mofion  i)f  thr 
Cardinal  ArtLb)e.h<ip  '»f  Perugia,  i'crri  i  later  on  I.co 
XIII),  a  petition  wa.-*  laid  before  I'lus  IX  to  briiist 
together  under  the  form  of  a  Constitinimi  ihf  (  hii  f 
errors  of  the  time  and  to  condemn  thi  iu  I  h.  pi<  p- 
aration  began  in  1852.  At  first  Piu.s  IX  cntruKUHl 
it  to  Cardinal  Fornari,  but  in  1S5-1  the  Cummi.H.sion 
which  had  prepared  the  Bull  on  the  Immaculute 
Conception  took  matters  in  hand.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  the  preparation  had  advanced  when  Corbet, 
Bidiop  of  Perpignaa,  issaed,  m  July,  I860,  a  "  Past  oral 
InstnictKin  on  various  enors  of  tlie  present"  to  his 
eleigy.  With  Gerbet's  "InstructioiD"  begins  the 
second  phase  of  the  introductory  bis(nr>'  of  the 
Syllabus.  The  "Instnictioo**  bad  grouped  the 
errors  in  « i>;hty-five  theses,  and  it  plejw^il  the  jKjpe 
so  much,  that  he  set  it  down  as  the  groundwork 
upon  whirh  a  fresh  coniuii -sion.  umlcr  the  prr.'^idfni'v 
of  Cardinal  Caterini,  urus  ti>  la)».i!r.  Ihi-  n^j^'ili  i.f 
their  work  was  a  .spc^  ifii  jit  ivm,  or  <  ataloguinf;.  nf 
sixty-one  errors  with  the  thrologiral  qualifications. 
In  lSt)2  the  whole  was  laid  for  examination  before 
three  huodnti  bishops  who,  on  the  occasion  of  thr> 
eanonisation  nf  the  Japanese  Msriyn,  had  asseni)>l<  li 
m  Rome.  They  appear  to  have  approved  tin-  list 
of  theses  in  its  rs.«enti.nls.  Unfortunately,  a  w  i  kly 
er  of  Turin, "  11  Mediatore"^  hostile  to  the  Churoh, 
"  '^'^  the  wording  and  quahfications  of  the  theses, 


and  thereby  gave  rise  to  a  fs 
against  the  Church.   The  pope  aHowed  the  storm  to 

subside ;  he  withheld  the-  promulgation  of  these 
thcsut-,  init  kept  to  his  filan  in  what  was  essential. 

The  thirii  jihiuM'  ul  ihf  introtiuctory  hi.>lorv  of  the 
Syllabus  begm.s  with  iho  sippoiuiniL-ut  of  a  new  com- 
mission by  Piu.<  IX;  it.s  most  prominent  riieniber 
was  the  Hamabite  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Bilio.  The 
commi-ssion  took  the  wording  of  the  errors  to  be  con- 
denmed  from  the  official  declarations  of  Pius  IX 
and  appended  to  each  of  the  eighty  thc«es  a  reference 
indicating  its  content,  so  as  to  determine  the  true 
meaning  and  the  theological  value  of  the  subjeeta 
treated.  With  that  the  preparation  for  the  SyUabus, 
having  occupied  twelve  yean,  was  broun^t  to  aa 
end.  Of  the  twenty-eight  points  which  Cardinsl 
Fornari  had  <lra»Ti  up  in  1852,  twenty-two  retained 
their  piare  in  thr  Syllabus;  of  the  ^ixty-one  thr-.s<« 
which  had  Ix'^ti  laul  before  the  epi-^copate  for  exaHiina- 
tii)n  in  IstlJ,  thirty  were  selected.  The  promulga- 
tion. acf( iriliiit;  to  fhp  oripinnl  plnn,  was  to  have 
taken  place  .'•iinultaneonsly  with  tlir-  proclanuat it>n 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immjiculaie  Conception;  in  the 
event  it  was  ten  years  later  (s  December  isiil) 
that  Pius  IX  published  the  Encyclical  "Quanta 
Cura",  and  on  the  same  day,  by  commission  of  the 
pope,  the  s(>cretary  of  Slate,  Cardinal  AntoaeUi| 
sent,  together  with  an  official  communication,  to  all 
the  oisfaops  the  list  of  theses  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  title  of  the  document  was:  "A  Syllabus 
containing  the  most  important  errors  of  our  time, 
which  have  been  condemned  by  our  Holy  Father 
Pius  IX  in  AllonitionSj  at  Consistories  In  Enqreii- 
cals,  and  other  .\po8t(dic  Letters". 

The  reeeittmn  ni  tlie  Syllabn.-^  among  CatboUcs 
wa.-i  a-ssiireti  through  the  lo\-e  and  obedience  which 
the  children  of  the  t'hurch  l)ear  lowariis  the  vic:ir  of 
i^hrist  on  earlh.  They  were,  bcsiiU'>^,  i)rep;ire<i  for 
its  contents  by  the  various  Riinouncements  of  the 
p<^  during  tne  eighteen  years  of  his  |>outilicate; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  .'^ooner  had  it  made  its 
appearance  than  it  was  solemnly  received  in  national 
and  provincial  councils  by  the  episcopate  of  the  whole 
world.  Among  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  no  papal 
utterance  bad  stirred  up  such  a  commotion  for  many 
yean:  tbey  saw  in  the  Sylli^ua  a  formal  rejection 
of  modem  culture,  the  pope's  declaratkm  of  war  on 
the  modern  State.  In  Ru.«sia,  France,  and  also  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  then  subject  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
its  pui>lir-at ion  wa.-i  forliidden.  Bismarck  and  other 
Btutesinen  of  Europe  decUired  themselves  against  it. 
And  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
,«ill  who  favour  the  licence  of  false  Liberali«m. 

B.  I'lr.nr. — The  binding  iio^ver  of  the 

Syllabus  of  I'ius  IX  is  differently  explaitie*!  by  Calb- 
oiie  iheologian.s.  All  are  of  the  opinion  that  many 
of  the  propo.'*it  i<ms  are  condemned  if  not  in  the  Sylla- 
bus, then  certainly  in  other  final  decisions  of'  the 
infallible  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  for 
uostanoe  m  the  Enqyclical  *  Quanta  Cura".  There 
la  no  agreement,  however,  on  the  question  whether 
eaeh  thesis  condemned  In  the  Syllabus  is  infallibly 
false,  merely  because  it  i.s  condemned  in  the  Syllabus. 
Many  thtHilogian.*  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  Hie  Syl- 
labus as  !<ueh  an  infallil)le  leai  hinR  authoritv  is  to 
be  a!«eribeil,  whether  *!iie  to  an  ex-cathe<lra  decision 
liy  the  pope  or  to  the  ^ubsefincnt  acceiilance  by  the 
(  liiirch  Others  f]Ue>iioii  this.  So  InnK  a.s  lUniie 
has  not  deri'ieil  (he  (jiiestioii.  everyone  is  fre<'  to 
follow  the  opinion  he  ch«>ses.  Even  should  the 
condemnation  of  many  propositions  not  possess 
that  unchangeablenev.^  peculiar  to  infallible  decisions, 
Tieverthek-ss  the  binding  force  oif  the  oondemnatioo 
in  r'^gard  to  all  the  proposit ion.i  is  lieyond  doubt. 
1  or  *  he  Syllabus,  as  appears  from  the  official  commu- 
nication of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  is  a  decinon  ^ven  by 
the  po|x>  speaking  as  universal  teadier  and  judge  to 
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CSatfaoUcfl  tbe  world  over.  All  Catholics,  therefore, 
are  bound  to  Moept  Uw  Syllabus,  hxtmatty  thay 
may  netttMr  m  wora  nor  in  writing  oppose  tteoootoita; 
tlMy  niMk  alio  aaNoft  to  U  inteiiorljr. 

O.  CoRfmfi.— Tlw  MMtal  eontoits  of  die  Qylhlnie 
are  sununed  up  intlMrneadingB  of  the  ten  paragraphs, 
under  which  the  ei|dity  theties  are  grouped.  Ihey 
are:  Pantheisjrn,  Nai  unili.sni,  Absr>lutc  K-Htionalism 
(1-7):  Modcralc  Itiiiioiiiiiitini  (8-14);  IndifTprentism 
and  falflc  Toli-runce  in  Rpligious  matters  (15- IS); 
SooialiHm,  Communism,  St-orpt  Socictifs,  Hihle 
Sorictica,  Liberal  Cli  ricil  Aasooiutions  (reference  is 
made  to  three  Encvelicals  and  two  Allocution.s  of  the 

Eape,  in  which  these  tendencies  are  condeninetl), 
rrors  regarding  the  Church  and  it»  rights  (19-38); 
Errors  on  the  State  and  its  Relation  to  the  Ch^reh 
(38-66);  Erron  on  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics 
a6-&t)i  Errors  on  Christian  Marriage  (65-74); 
Enon  OB  the  T«nyM»al  Power  of  the  Popt  <76-76); 
Emm  fa  Comieetiaii  with  Modov  UberaBm  (77- 
80).  The  content  of  any  one  thesis  of  the  S^Ddias 
is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  sclenttfie 
inferprctritinn.  Fir^t  of  all,  one  h:u<  to  refer  to  the 
papal  (iocuiuents  rnnneoted  with  each  thesis.  For, 
m  arrord.nnrc  with  the  peeiiliar  character  of  the 
SyllahuH,  the  meaning  of  tne  thesis  is  deternnned  by 
the  mejinlnfj  of  the  document  it  is  drawn  from.  'I  hu.s 
the  oftcn-eite<i  eightieth  thesis,  "The  ()oik'  may  and 
must  reconcile  himself  with,  and  adapt  himwif  to, 
Progress,  Liberalism,  and  Modem  Civilization",  is 
to  be  explained  with  the  holt)  of  the  Allocution 
"Janxludum  oemimus"  of  18  March,  1861.  In  this 
aOocntion  the  I>o|>e  expressly  distinguishes  between 
true  aad  fake  civilitatioD,  and  deebme  that  histoqr 
witHMM  to  the  fast  that  the  Holv  See  has  always 
beeD  the  protector  and  patron  of  all  genuine  civiliza- 
tion: and  he  aflinns  that,  if  a  svstem  designed  to 
da  Christ  ianize  the  world  be  called  a  .svstem  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization,  he  can  never  hold  out  the  hand 
of  peace  to  such  a  system.  According  to  the  words 
of  this  allocution,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  eightieth 
thefts  of  the  Syllabus  applies  to  faW  propres.s  and 
fahte  Liberali-nm  and  not  to  hone*!t  pionecr-work 
seeking  to  open  out  new  fields  U>  human  activity. 

Moreover,  should  a  thesis,  according  to  the  papal 
references,  be  taken  from  a  condemned  book,  the 
meaning  of  the  thesis  is  to  be  determined  according 
to  that  which  it  has  in  the  condemned  book.  For 
the  thesis  has  been  condemned  in  this  particular 
nwaning  and  not  in  any  other  which  might  possibly 
be  read  into  its  wmdiag.  For  jnstaaee.  the  fifteenth 
thosta,  "Evenrone  u  frae  to  adopt  and  profess  that 
idkaon  which  he,  guided  by  tne  light  of  reason, 
holds  to  be  true",  admits  in  itself  of  a  right  inter- 
refation.  For  man  can  and  must  bo  led  to  the 
nowledge  of  the  true  religion  through  the  light  of 
reason.  However,  on  connuUing  the  .\po8tolic 
Letter"Multipliees inter", dated  10  June.  l.S.'il,  from 
which  this  thesis  is  taken,  it  will  he  found  that  not 
every  nossible  meaning  i.M  rejected,  but  only  that 
particular  meaning  which,  in  1848,  Vigil,  a  Peruvian 
priest,  attached  to  it  in  his  "Defcnsa".  Influenced 
by  Indifferaitism  and  Rationalism,  VigD  maintained 
that  man  is  to  tru.it  to  his  own  human  reason  only 
and  not  to  a  Divine  rei^on,  i.  e.  to  the  truthful  and 
omniscient  God  Who  in  supcmatuial  revdation 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  a  religion.  In  the  sense  fai 
which  Vifj^il's  book  understands  the  fifteenth  thesis, 
and  in  this  sense  alone  does  the  Syllabus  understand 
and  condemn  the  propo«itinn. 

The  view  held  bv  the  Church  in  opposition  to  cu  h 
thesis  is  containetl  in  the  contradictory  jiroiKisitinn 
of  each  of  the  condemne<l  the.ses.  This  opposition 
is  formulated,  in  accordance  with  (Iw  rules  ol  dialec- 
tics, by  prefixing  to  each  propositiun  the  words:  "It 
is  not  true  that  ..."  The  doctrine  of  the  Church 
which  oorresponds,  for  instance,  to  the  fourteenth 
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thesis  is  as  follows:  "It  is  not  true,  that  'philoso|)h]r 
must  be  treated  indqieodently  of  supenistural  rev^ 
lation.'"  In  itself  no  oppoeitloo  is  so  sharply  deter> 
minad  aa  by  the  eontradictosy;  it  is  aiaudy  the  nerai- 
tioo  of  tne  foregoing  statement.  However,  the 
practical  use  of  this  negation  is  not  always  easy, 
especially  if  a  compound  or  dependent  sentence  is 
in  question,  or  a  thcurctical  error  is  concealnl  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact.  If,  as  for  insiuncc  in 
the.sia  42,  the  propo.-,it n in,  that  in  a  conflict  between 
civil  and  ecdesia-stical  laws  the  right.s  of  the  State 
bhould  prevail,  be  condciuiieii,  then  it  does  not  follow 
fri)m  this  thesis,  that,  in  every  conceivable  case  of 
conflict ing  laws  the  greater  right  is  with  the  Church. 
If,  as  in  thesis  45,  it  oe  denied  that  the  entire  control 
of  the  public  schools  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State, 
then  it  is  not  maintained  that  their  control  does  in 
no  way  concern  the  State,  but  only  the  Church. 
If  the  modem  daim  of  fencral  eqiaration  between 
Church  and  State  is  reieeted,  as  in  thesis  85,  it  does 
not  follow  that  separation  is  not  permissible  in  any 
ease.  If  it  be  false  to  say  that  matrimony  by  its 
very  nature  is  subject  to  the  civil  power  (thesis  74), 
it  1.S  not  iieees.sarily  correct  to  a-s.^-rt  that  it  is  in  no 
way  suhjet't  to  the  .Stale.  WhiU-  thesis  77  condemns 
the  .statement  thai  in  tnir  time  it  is  no  longer  exjvedient 
to  consider  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  only  State 
religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cults,  it  follows 
merely  that  to-day  also  the  exclusion  of  non-Catholic 
cult.s  may  prove  expedient,  if  certain  conditions  be 
realized. 

D.  importaaes. — The  imnortanoe  of  the  Syllabtu 
lies  in  its  opposition  to  the  iii^  tide  of  that  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  nineteenth  oentunr  which 
Strove  to  sweep  away  the  foundatioM  of  Ml  human 
•ad  Dirhie  order.  The  Syllabus  is  not  o^  the 
defenoe  of  the  inalienable  rignts  of  God,  of  the  Cfiurdi, 
and  of  truth  against  the  abuse  of  the  words  frt  alom 
and  eitllure  on  the  part  of  unbridled  lJberali.sm,  but 
it  is  also  a  protest,  earnest  and  energetic,  against  the 
attemnt  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
Churcn  on  the  life  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  on 
the  familv  and  the  school.  In  its  nature,  it  is  true, 
the  Syllabus  is  negative  and  condemnatory;  but  it 
received  its  complement  in  the  decisions  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  an<l  in  the  Encyclicals  of  I^co  XIII.  It 
is  precisely  its  fearless  character  that  perhaps  accounts 
for  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Chureh  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  for  it  threw  a  shsip^ 
dear  light  upon  reef  and  loek  in  the  intdleeCaal 
eumnta  of  the  time. 

II.  Tm  SriXABmoyPnn  X. — A.  BiaUtnfj-^Tl» 
Syllabus  of  Pius  X  w  the  Decree  "Lamentabili  sane 
exitu",  issuetl  on  3  July,  1907,  condemning  in  sixty- 
five  propotiitions  the  chief  tenets  of  Nio<leniisrn. 
This  Decree,  later  on  called  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  X 
on  account  of  its  similarity  with  the  Syllabus  of 
Pius  IX,  is  a  doctrinal  decision  of  the  Holy  Office, 
i.  e.  of  (hat  Roman  C<'ii|irf  ^.':it  i(ni  whi'-h  wnicln'S 
over  the  purity  of  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  faith 
and  morals.  On  4  July,  1907,  Pius  X  ratified  it 
and  ordered  its  publication;  and  on  18  November, 
1007,  in  a  Motu  Proprio  he  prohibited  the  defence 
of  the  condemned  propositions  imder  the  ix>nalty  of 
excommunication,  reserved  ordinarily'  to  the  pope. 
The  Decree  is  supplemented  by  the  Encyclical  "Pas- 
eendl"  of  8  Septanber,  1907,  and  by  the  oath  aeunst 
Modernism  prescribed  on  1  September,  1910.  Thus, 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  X  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ecclesi- 
astical pronouncements  dealing  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  Modernism,  whilst  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX 
.sums  up  the  condemnations  previously  passed  by  the 

Fame  pope. 

R   Corilrnls. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  ihs 

theses  of  this  Syllabus  are  t.aken  from  the  writings  of 
Loisy,  the  leader  of  the  Modernists  in  1  r mce;  only 

a  few  are  from  the  works  of  other  writers  (e.  g.. 
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thesis  6,  Fofrazsaro;  26,      Hoy).    As  a  rule  the  quo- 
tation is  not  literal,  for  it  would  have  been  possible 
only  in  a  few  cases  clearlj'  to  express  the  error  in  a 
short  propasition.    Aorording  to  their  contents  the 
theses  may  bo  divided  into  six  ^)ups.    They  con- 
demn the  doctrine  of  the  Mo<iemists  on  eccl(*siu»tical 
decisions  (US),  and  on  Holy  Writ  (9-19);  the  Mod- 
ernist Philosophy  of  Religion  (20-2fi)  and  Modernist 
Christologv  (27-3S);  the  theory  of  the  Modernists 
on  the  origin  of  the  sacraments  (39-51)  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Church  with  reganl  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  do<-trine  (52-ti5).    In  detail  the  Syllabus  of 
Pius  X  condemns  the  following  assertions:  ecclesias- 
tical <lecisions  are  subject  to  the  Judgment  of  scientific 
scrutiny  and  do  not  ilemand  interior  j»*vsent  (1-8); 
"excessive  simplicity  or  ignorance  is  shown  by  those 
who  Ix'lieve  that  C!od  is  really  the  Author  of  Holy 
Scripture"  (9);  Clod  neither  inspired  (in  the  Catholic 
sense  of  the  word)  the  sacre<l  writers  nor  guarded 
them  from  all  error;  the  Gospels  in  particular  are 
not  books  worthy  of  historic  h<-lief,  as  their  authors 
have  consciously,   though   piouslj,   falsified  facts 
(10-19);  Revelation  can  be  nothing  eke  than  the 
consciousness  acquired  by  man  of  his  relation  to 
God,  and  <I(k>s  not  close  with  the  Apostles  (20-21): 
"The  Dogmas,  which  the  Church  proposes  as  revealea 
are  not  truths  fallen  from  Heaven,  nut  an  interpre- 
tation of  religious  facts,  acquired  by  the  human  mind 
through  laborious  prwess  of  thought"  (this  twenty- 
second  thi'sis,  with  the  somewhat  crude  expression, 
"truths  fallen  from  Heaven",  is  taken  from  Loisy's 
"L'Kvangile  et  I'Kglise");  one  and  the  same  fact  can 
be  historirall)'  false  and  dogmatically  true;  faith  is 
basi-d  upon  a  number  of  probabilities;  dogmatic 
definitions  have  only  a  passing  practical  value  as 
norms  in  life  (23-2t));  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  a 
dogma  which  the  Christian  consciousness  de<luccd 
from  its  idea  of  the  Messiah;  the  real,  historical 
Christ  is  inferior  to  the  Christ  idealizttl  by  faith: 
Jesus  Christ  erred;  His  resurre«rt ion  Is  no  historical 
event;  His  vicarious  death  is  a  Pauline  invention 
(27-38);  the  sacraments  were  not  instituted  by 
Christ,  but  are  additions  made  by  the  AjxKitlcs  and 
their  successors,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  events, 
interpreted  the  idea  of  Christ  (39-51);  Jesus  Christ 
did  not  think  of  founding  a  Church;  the  latter  is  a 
purely  human  society  sunject  to  all  the  changes  of 
time;  of  the  Primacy,  Peter  himsi'lf  knew  nothing; 
the  Church  is  an  enemy  of  scientific  pnjgress  (5-  57): 
"Truth  is  as  changeable  as  man,  because  it  is  evolved 
with  him,  in  him,  and  by  him"  (58);  there?  are  no 
immutable  Christian  dogmas,  they  have  developed 
and  must  develop  with  the  pnigress  of  the  centuries 
(59-t>3);  "Scientific  progress  demands  a  reform  of 
the  Christian  dogmatic  conception  of  Got!,  creation, 
revelation,  the  Person  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  and 
redemption"  (6-1);  "The  Catholicism  of  to-4lay  is 
irreconcilable   with   genuine   scientific  knowle<ige, 
unless  it  be  transformeil  into  a  Christendom  without 
dogmas,  i.  e.  a  broad  antl  liberal  Protestant "sm"  (05). 

C.  Binding  Foti-er. — Many  theses  of  the  Syllabiw 
of  Pius  X,  as  all  Catholic  theologians  affinn,  are 
heresies,  i.  e.  infallibly  false;  for  their  contradictor)' 
is  dogma,  in  many  ciuses  even  fundamental  dogma 
or  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  question,  whether  the  Syllabus  is  in 
it.self  an  infallible  dogmatic  decision,  theologians 
hold  opposite  opinions.  Some  maintain  that  the 
Decree  is  infallinle  on  account  of  its  confirmation 
(4  July,  1907)  or  simction  (IS  November,  15)07)  by 
the  pope;  others  defend  the  opinion  that  the  Decree 
remains  neverlheles.^  the  doctrinal  decision  of  a 
Roman  Congregation,  and  is,  viewed  precisely  as 
such,  not  absolutely  immune  from  error.  In  this 
theological  dispute,  then-fore,  liberty  of  opinion, 
which  has  always  been  hjifegiiardeil  by  the  ('hurch 
in  undecided  questions,  still  remains  to  us.    Yet  all 


theologians  agree  that  no  Catholic  is  allowed  to 
maintain  any  of  the  condemned  theses.  For  in  the 
decrees  of  a  Roman  Congregation  we  not  only  have 
the  verdict  of  a  scientific  commission,  which  gives  its 
decisions  only  after  cloise  invi-stigation,  but  also  the 
pronouncement  of  a  legitimate  n>ligious  authority 
competent  to  bind  the  whole  Church  in  queftions 
within  its  comiM'trncc  {vf.  what  has  been  said  above 
regarding  the  Sylbiims  of  Pius  IX;  under  I.  B.). 

D.  Imporlanct . — The  Syllabus  of  Pius  X  may  be 
taken  as  an  intriMluction  to  the  Encyclical  "Pas- 
cendi",  which  gives  a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
the  same  subject.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  Inter 
generations  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  importance  of  the  Syllabus  and  that  of 
the  Encyclical.  Neverthless,  the  Syllabus  waa 
published  at  the  most  opjKjrtune  moment.  The 
Catholics  of  thoH-  countries  in  which  Modernism  had 
worke<l  its  ill  elTects  felt  relieved.  By  this  Decree  the 
tenets  of  religious  cvolutioni-sm  were  laid  before  them 
in  short  theses  and  (•<nulenuied.  Up  to  that  time  the 
significance  and  the  bearing  of  Liolatexl  Modernist 
views,  appearing  iifiw  here,  now  there,  had  not  al- 
ways be«'n  fully  gr:Lsp<'<l.  Now,  however,  everyone  of 
good  will  had  to  recognize  that  the  Modernists,  under 
the  plea  of  assimihition  to  iiKMlern  ideas  of  develo|>- 
ment,  had  tried  to  ilestroy  the  foundations  of  all 
natural  and  .sup<Tnaturul  knowledge.  Moreover,  to 
the  whole  Catholic  world  the  Decree  sounded  a  note 
of  warning  from  ilu'  .sU|>reme  pastor  ami  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  excelli  iii  principles  of  scholastic  the«)log\' 
ami  to  the  growiiu;  iiii|>ortance  of  a  thorough  school- 
ing in  exegetical  «Ti(  icisni  and  in  the  history  of  dogma, 
which  the  Motleriii^sts  had  abused  in  the  most  unpar- 
donable manner. 

De.vzinueii.  Enehirulion,  No.  1700  m\c\.;  No.  2001  nqq.:  Tk* 
Doririnal  Authority  of  thf  SuUahu*  in  The  Catholic  World,  XXII 
(New  York.  1HK«).  .11;  WaIIU.  Thr  L\fr  of  John  llnry  Cardinal 
S'rvman,  II  (lyondon,  1912);  Gudhtone.  Humi  and  thr  SttrtH 
Fanhinnt  in  Hrltginn  (Ixmdon,  1875);  Ncm  uAN.  LeUrr  to  thr  Duk* 
of  XurfoUc  on  Oeeation  of  Mr.  llladttunr't  Hrrmt  Eipostulatiun 
(I/omloa,  1875);  Manninu,  The  Vatican  Dtcree*  in  Ihnr  Hranno 
on  Citil  AUruiance  (lyi)mlun,  lfi76),  onothcr  reply  to  Gladjilonr: 
MAcCAKmicr,  Hintorj/  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  (he  Sintttmth 
Crnturv  (St.  Ix>uU.  lllltl),  I.  2W.  438.  440,  487;  II.  60,  462,  4S0; 
Clloui'iN.  Valrur  ile*  tUririont  (I'ariR.  1907) :  Hockat,  Lc  SfiUalmt 
(Pnrix,  MMVt);  Hciskr,  Drr  SuUabu*  in  ullmmantantr  und  anti- 
ultramontaner  tirlruchtung  (Maint.  IDO.'j);  Rixamh.  //  ra/orc  litl 
Sullnim  (Romr.  I8.S,H);  IIeinkm,  brr  ncue  Sullabui  (.Maim.  1007); 
BciwUER,  Philonuphie  und  Theolofftc  lUt  Modcmitmut  (Fn  ibu™. 
1012);  Vii.LADA,  Katdn  y  Fe,  XIX,  IM;  Lepik,  Ltt  thione*  di 
M.  Loity  (ParU.  1908). 

A.  Haag. 

Sylvester  I,  Saint,  Pope  (314-335),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  31  December,  335.  According  to  the 
"Liljcr  pontificalis"  (ed.  Duchesne,  I,  170)  he  wjis  the 
son  of  a  Roman  named  Rufinus;  the  legen«lary 
"Vita  bcati  Sylvcstri"  calls  his  mother  Justa.  After 
the  de4vth  of  Miltiiides  (Melchiades)  Sylvcsster  was 
made  Bi-shop  of  Rome,  and  occupie<l  this  ix>sition 
twenty-one  years.  This  was  the  era  of  Constant ine 
the  Great,  when  the  public  position  of  the  Church  so 
greatly  improve<l,  a  cnange  which  must  certainly  have 
been  very  notict^ble  at  Rome;  it  is  con.s<'quentIj-  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  Sylvester's  pontificate.  M  an 
early  date  legcml  brings  him  intoclo.se  relatioaship  with 
the  first  Christian  empi'n>r,  but  in  a  way  that  is  c-on- 
trary  to  hi.storical  fact.  These  legends  were  intrtxluced 
especially  into  the  "Vila  liejiti  Sylvestri"  (Duchesne, 
loc.  cil.,  Introd.,  cix  sq.)  which  appejire<l  in  the  East 
and  has  l>cen  preserve*!  in  Greek,  SjTiac,  and  Latin 
in  the  "Const it ut urn  Sylvestri" — ^an  apocrj-ph.il  ac- 
count of  an  allege<l  Roman  council  which  belongs  to 
the  Symmachian  forgeries  and  appeared  l>etwecn  .'iOl 
and  50H,  and  also  in  the  "Donatio  Constantini". 
The  accounts  given  in  all  these  writings  concern- 
ing the  persecution  of  Sylvester,  the  healing  and 
baptism  of  Constantino,  the  emjK'ror's  gift  to  the 
pope,  the  rights  granted  to  the  latter,  and  the  council 
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of  275  bishops  at  Rome,  arc  entirely  legendary.  The 
pope,  howcvor,  took  j)iirt  in  the  nrgotiutioriH  con- 
ooming  Ari;tni.>in  and  the  Council  of  Nit-aa,  and  the 
expr«'~.sinn  ofiooOaiot  WHS  probably  ajcrwd  uix>n  with 
him  bffuri'  the  coiincil.  The  iM)ntitT  uU)  xent  legates 
to  the  first  aTvirin'nioal  oounril.  Still  it  not  cer- 
tain whether  C^onstantine  had  arranged  beforehand 
with  Sylvester  coneernirig  the  actLial  convening  of  the 
couDcii,  nor  whether  there  wiis  an  express  p«pal  con- 
firmation of  the  decrees  beyond  the  iU|^turee  of 
the  papal  legates  (cf.  Funk  in  "  KirchennMh. 
Ahhandlungen  und  Untersuchungen",  I,  95,  501  aq.). 

Duhoc  Sylveefter's  pontificate  wwe  built  the  great 
drarehesToundad  at  Rome  by  Conataatine,  e.g.  tbe  bi^ 
silica  and  bifftirteQf  of  the  Lateran  near  tbofbtOMT 
imperial  palaee  ithSn  the  pope  Uved,  the  barifiea  of 
the  Scssorian  palace  (Santa  Crocc),  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  Vatican,  and  several  cemetcrial  churehes* 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  No  doubt  the  pope  helped 
towanhj  the  cuu»truction  of  these  churches.  Sytve.'^- 
ter'a  menioiy  ia eapectelljr cotUMcted  with  the  titular 

Church  of  Equitiiis, 
which  takes  its 
name  from  a  Ro- 
man presbyter  who 
is  said  to  have 
erected  tliia  dnndi 
on  his  property.  It 
was  situided  near 
the  thermm  of  Dio> 
cletian.and  atfllei^ 
ists.  Parts  of  the 
present  building 
may  date  from  the 
fourth  century.  No 
'I'!  II 111  t  tu'  pope 
iMiiInliutcd  to  the 
(lr\  <'li  ipment  of  the 
liturgy  of  the 
Church  at  Home. 
During  bis  reign, 
moreover,  the  first 
martjTology  of  Ro- 
man m&rtyiB  waa 
probably  dnnni  up. 
Sylvester  ia  eon- 
nccted  also  with 
the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  bcIkhiI  of  singing.  On  the  Via  Salaria 
he  built  a  renieterial  chun  h  over  the  Catacomb  of 
I'ri^cilla,  the  ruiri.sof  which  have  lately  been  brought 
to  light.  In  this  church  he  was  buried.  His  feast  is 
given  under  31  December  in  the  "DejKJsitiu  i  pisco- 
porum",  or  li.st  of  the  burial  days  of  the  Ilonmn 
bieh'ips,  which  wa.s  compiled  barely  a  year  after  his 
death;  the  same  date  i.s  given  in  the  "Calendar"  of 
Philocalus.  This  day,  therefore,  is  doubtless  the  day 
of  his  burial.  For  his  possible  relations  with  Armenia, 

8CC  ('iKEaORYTHE  ILLUMINATOR. 

l.tftrr  ponlifinliM,  wl.  Dcchksxi!,  I,  170-201:  inlitxiuption,  cix 
•q.:  jArrE,    Kf/rtta  rom.  punl..2ixA  I,  28-30;    IV.''!  I>eali 

SiAttMri  in  I.A.VD,  Anrcriola  luriaca.  III,  46  sq.  and  in  .'^niivii, 
vitmtnet.,  VI.  1173  aii.;  I^anoen,  Gnch.  der  rSmitrhen  Kirehe,  I 
MSkM.:  IMLUMaKB.  fapHfabtln  (2aA  cd..  ISOO).  01  sqq.;  .Ma- 
■saen,  £•  tMilte  psFofa  M  dnilm  ^  Priteia*  (Rmm,  1008). 

J.  P.  KraacH. 

S^vester  n  (Gerbert),  Popb  (999-10a3),  b.  at  or 
near  .\urillac,  .\uvergne,  France,  alxmt  940-50,  of 
humbli-  panjif.i;  d.  at  Rnrnt-,  12  May,  K^XW.  (lerbert. 
cnterwi  the  wrvico  of  the  Church  .and  rcceive<l  his  first 
training  in  the  .Monaster^'  of  .\urillac.  He  was  then 
taken  by  a  Spanish  count  to  Spain,  where  he  studied 
at  Barcelona  and  also  under  Arabian  tcachc m  at  Cor- 
dova and  Seville,  giving  much  attcnt  ion  to  mathe< 
natiea  and  tbe  natural  sciences,  in  which  he  made  un- 
usual progress.  Fhun  f^atn  bo  prooeeded  to  Roma 
with  Biahoi>  Hatto  of  Vkib,  who  Itad  been  hia  <Mef 
r,  and  John  ZIII  rncominended 
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him  to  the  Emperor  Otto  I,  who  sent  him  to  Reims 
to  the  archdeacon  (lorannu.s.  There  he  was  soon 
appointed  a  leaclier  in  the  cathedral  sch<K)l  by  Arch- 
bishop Adalbero.  He  undertook  journeys  of  cuiirfider- 
able  length,  e.  g.  to  Ravenna,  where  he  held  a  disputa- 
tif)n  with  Ortricus  of  Magdeburg  before  Otto  II.  In 
9.H,'}  Otto  II  bestowed  on  him  the  .Abbey  of  Bobbin, 
but  the  abbey  wius  very  tx>or  and  Gerbert  retume<l  to 
Reims.  He  again  taught  the  nioHt  varied  branchea 
with  great  success,  devoted  hiioM-lf  zealously  to 
aludv,  and  helped  to  raise  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throna. 
Adalbero  wished  Gerbert  to  be  his  successor,  bot 
when  the  former  died  in  968  Amulph,  anatural  am 
of  Kmg  Lothaire,  waa  laiaed  'to  the  aee  at  tbe  in* 
aifaation  of  Ha|di  Cwet.  Amulph  was  deposed  in 
901  by  a  ajmod  held  near  Reims  for  alleged  trear 
son  against  the  king,  and  Gerbert  wa*  elected  his 
successor.  Althougli  Gerbert  soon  heki  a  provincial 
synod  to  condemn  those  who  hiul  injured  the  pn)p- 
ert.y  of  the  Church,  and  these  deei.sions  were  con- 
finne<i  at  another  s^vTiod  held  at  Chela  under  the 
presidency  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  there  was  much 
opposition  to  Gerbert's  elevation  to  the  See  of  Reims. 
Consequently  John  XV  sent  I^,  Abbot  of  Sts.  Boni- 
face and  Alexius  at  Rome,  as  l^ate  to  France.  On 
2  June,  986,  Leo  held  a  8>'nod  at  Mouson.  Gerbert 
appeared  penonally  to  defend  himself,  but  was  tem- 
porarily suqpended  from  his  episcopal  office.  He 
sought  to  show  that  this  decree  was  unlawful,  but  a 
further  wood  (oooeiliuin  Cauaeiense),  bdd  on  1  Jofar, 
096,  at  wnidi  Oeibert  waa  present,  declared  Amulpb'B 
deposition  and  Gerbert's  elevation  illegal  and  invalid. 

Gerbert  now  went  to  the  Court  of  the  youthfid  Em- 
peror Otto  III,  whose  teacher  he  became  and  whom  he 
acconipanie<l  to  Italy  for  the  coronation.  As  the 
Archbishopric  of  Reims  w.os  not  restored  to  Gerbert, 
he  remained  in  Itah',  and  in  iH)S  Gn  gnp,'  apptiinted 
him  Archbishop  of  llavenna.  Gerbert  attended  the 
Roman  synod  before  which  the  marital  affairs  of 
King  Robert  of  France  were  laid.  When  Gregorj'  V 
died  on  18  FebniJiry,  91)9,  Gerbert  was  elected  his 
successor  tiUNKigh  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  and 
took  the  name  of  Sylveater.  He  waa  tbe  mat  French 
pope.  The  new  head  el  tbe  Chureh  adndaiatered  his 
nigh  oifiioe  with  neat  earnaaluaai  and  *  profound 
Sanaa  of  reapooaibili^.  Hb  dbooane  imon  the  epis- 
copal office  shows  what  hia  view  of  the  diief  spiritual 
pastors  of  the  Church  waa  ("Sermo  de  informatione 
epi,scoponnn",  P.  L.,  CXXXIX,  109  aq.).  He  took 
energetic  mea-sures  against  the  abuses  m  the  life  of 
the  ch>rg}'  caused  by  simony  anr!  concubinage,  and 
was  anxious  that  only  <'!ipal)h"  men  of  spotless  lives 
should  receive  the  episcopal  ofiice.  His  rr  lai  iods  with 
Otto  III  were  very  friendly,  and  he  suj)iK)rted  the  eni- 

Ieror's  political  idejis.  Otto  gave  the  pope  eiglit 
talian  eountships,  which  had  formerly  In'longed  to 
tin  States  of  the  Chuvoh,  by  a  det  •!  of  gift  the  genu- 
incneNS  of  which,  however,  is  gucMtionod  (Wilmaaa, 
"JahrbQcher  dcs  deutschen  Rcichcs  untcr  den  aleh!* 
aiaoben  Kawm'V  11,  pt.  11,  233  sq.).  Attheaama 
time  tihe  empenir  demaned  the  Donation  of  Gonatan- 
tine  to  be  a  fofSBiy.  During  Otto's  residence  at 
Rome  in  the  whiter  of  1000-1001  Sylvester  held  a 
Roman  sjTiod  on  1  February,  1001,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  at  whii'h  among  othi'r  matters  the  atTairs 
of  the  convent  of  Gandersheim  were  discu-ssed.  A 
revolt  at  Rome  directed  against  the  enijteror  forctnl 
Otto  ai\d  tlie  [xipi'  to  flee.  Sylvester  was  obliged  tf) 
remain  awav  for  several  month.s,  during  which  the 
city  suffered  from  party  quarreLs.  On  27  December 
he  called  a  second  synod  at  Todi  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  at  Gandersheim,  and  ahortly  after  waa 
present  at  Otto'a  death. 

Sylvester  ragniateil  important  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters in  varioua  eoontriea.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papacy  he  eoofiimed  anew  hie  former  opponent 
Ainulid^aaAidibiahopofRdniflLandmtheEki]^^ 
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he  sent  to  him  (civ(»  clear  proof  that  he  had  noir 

abrtiidoned  }m  earlier  position  in  regard  to  ths  au* 
tliority  <)f  the  pupal  deciwions  couceming  the  disputed 
Hw.  The  none  i-stablished  an  eeelesiaiHtical  metro- 
politan for  Poland  at  (ineseii.  and  one  for  Hungary  at 
(Jran.  On  27  March.  KKH),  he  granted  tlio  tide  of 
king  to  the  ruler  of  Hungarj-  and  appointeti  him  ]»apul 
vicar  fnr  hi.s  countrj'.  He  enerKetically  nmintainc<i 
clnireh  discipline  in  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Freaoh  King  Robert,  and  obliged  the  king  to  send 
Bertha  away.  Sylvester  returned  to  Borne  aoon 
after  Otto's  death,  although  the  leaders  of  the  diffov 
emt  partiee  of  nobws  still  retained  all  their  power.  A 
little  later  he  ified.  His  epitanh  has  been  preserved 
(ef.  Foreella,  "Iscrizioni  ddu  ohieee  di  Boaw", 
VIII,  9).  Bcstdra  a  dogmatic  treatise,  "De  eorpore 
et  saneiiine  Domini",  Sylvester  wrote  a  series  of 
works  principally  on  philosophical,  mathematical, 
and  physical  subjects;  tiny  are  to  be  found  in  P.  L., 
CXXXIX;  OIleriB,  "(EuvroH  de  (Jerbert.  pape  »ouf<  le 
nom  de  Sylvester  IT'  d'ariw,  1S67);  "Opera  niiUh(>- 
matica",  ed.  Bubnov  (Merlin,  LSDl ) ;  "  I/fttres  de  (ler- 
bert",  publisluNi  by  Havet  (Pans,  1H.S9).  He  wa.s 
held  in  nigh  repute  for  his  learning;  the  common  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  a  magician  m  league  with  the 
devil,  and  many  legends  grew  up  around  his  name. 
He  is  said  to  haw  islnduoed  the  uso  of  Arabic  figures 
into  Western  Europe,  and  to  have  invented  the  pen- 
dulum clock. 

Libtr  p»rUiHcaIi:  nl.  DrrHEMNE,  11,  2fl3;  JATri,  Rfgtuta  rom. 
poni.,  2nii  I'll.,  i.409B().;  I'icavct,  Orrftrrl,  un  papr  phtiimijihr , 
rf'apriti'Auf.  ei  la  Ugrruit  irari*,  \HV7) ;  X.Aln.Etudf  rrit..  I.  iMtrtt 
d*atrbtrt  IPum,  \H99):  Hock.  Cfrbfrt  odtr  Pnptt  Sylttiitr  U tmd 
atin  Jahrk.  (Vienna.  18:J7);  BChinokr.  f'»*<T  Grrbrrli  wUttn- 
trhafll.  utul  polil.  SteUuna  iCii--'!.  tS.'il);  Webnkh,  Gerhert  ton 
Aurtlktc,  ilif  Kirehe  und  •l\r  \V u.-rii.f  h,ifl  trinrr  ZtU  ("Jntl  nl  , 
Virntm,  IWilt:  Hchci.te«h.  Paptl  Suirctter  It,  ah  Lckrcr  und 
StaaUmann  (Hamburg,  ISIH);  bimM,DU9ooen  Hbtr  SuhtMir  II 
(HamlxirK,  1H<):<);  Lux,  SylwmUn  tt  Einfuu  a\if  di*  PtUHk 
OIU»  III  'Rr-iluu,  1S98);  SrHUOCKWERDEB,  VntfTfurhungrn  xur 
Chrun.  lirr  liru  fr  u'rrltrrlii  (Hiillf,  1S93S;  Naui,,  (Jrrhrrt  un,i 'l\r 
RecAenkuntI  ilta  X.  Jahrh.  in  SittunottrmcKl  tier  Wiener  Akn- 
d— l»CXVt  (1888),  m\  sq.:  WRtiMK.NH-iKs.  7.ur  (lt*ch.  drr  Kin- 
Minmo  tUr  Jutioen  Ziffem  in  Buroprt  durrh  (lerfirri  (Bfrlin,  1S92); 
BSfBLR,  Knmtlirnortrh.,  IV  (2nd  «!.),  CM.  and  piiasim;  Mann, 
Ut*M  of  Ihr  P,>i»-i  in  Ihr  Kririg  Mxdtllr  Auft  (I^orulon,  I'.tlO):  IV, 
U2-67,  and  puum,  V,  1-120:  Aujcn,  Uerbert,  Pope  Sylntter  II  in 
MDtltUk  AM.  A*.  <MBfl|).  «M-«Bt  MM*  ««»..  VI  (1830). 

J.  P.  KlRBCH. 

Sylvester  m,  antipofe.  See  Benedict  iX,  Pope. 
^l^^wwUr  IV  (MAortrpur),  aktipopk.  See  Paschal 

S^fittar,  Bbrnard,  of  Chartres,  more  properly, 

of  Tours,  a  twelfth-century  philosopher  of  Neo-PIa- 

tonic  tendenrit^.  Little  is  known  about  liini.  Be- 
tween the  yenrM  114.5  and  1153  he  composed  a  work 
called  "Dc  Mun  ii  L'niversit.iite",  whii  h  In  dedicated 
to  Thierry  (Tlic^idoric)  of  Chartres  with  the  wordH 
"Terrico  veris sen  utiaruin  titulis  Doetori  famosis.sinio 
Bemardus  Silvestris  oiiu.s  Huuni ".  From  this  inscrip- 
tion it  is  inferred  that  Bernard  w:«,s  j)rt>bably  a  pupil 
of  Thierry  or  of  some  f>ther  member  of  the  famous 
School  of  Chartres.  He  i«  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
founded with  Bernard  of  Chartres,  who  die<l  in  1125, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  "De  Exi)ositionc  Por- 
ph/ri".  The  treatise,  "  De  Mundi  Untversitate"  (re- 

BMiahed  by  Barach,  "Bibliotlieoa  FhUooophorum 
cdi»  iGtotis",  I,  Innsbruck,  1876),  is  divided  by 
its  author  into  two  books,  the  first  of  which,  "Mega- 
cosmus,  sea  Muior  Mundu.s",  is  an  a<ldreas  of  Nature 
to  Intellect,  and  the  second,  the  resix)iLs<^  of  Intellect 
to  N.iture.  The  style  and  niethfxl  of  composition  re- 
mind one  of  Marei.aniis  Cai>ella.  Tlie  contents  are 
very  curious  indee<l.  There  is  a  good  de^il  of  Neo- 
Platoiiinm  and  N'eo-Pythagoreanism,  philosophical 
t^'iideticii-s  which  are  verj-  rare  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  pnu'tically  unknown  outside  the  School  of  Char- 
tres. It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Bernard,  like 
the  pantheiBts,  Amauiy  and  David,  who  were  h»  eon- 
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temporaries,  was  iidlueiioed  by  the  writings  of  Erin- 

gena.    His  plulosophy  is  an  attempt  to  account  for 

the  universe  of  natiuv  (physics)  by  describing  the 
cosmic  emanation.s  frtjni  an  original  Monad.  Not  the 
Icivst  valuable  jxjrtions  sire  those  in  which  the  author 
deticribes  the  niouiitjiin.s,  rivers,  .aninuil-s,  and  jiUmt.s, 
although  the  allcgoricivl,  poetical  manner  of  the  poem 
very  oftrn  obscures  the  meaning.  The  pantheistic 
drift  of  Bernard's  philosophy  is  clear  from  the  ex- 
pression "Deus  omnia,  omnia  ex  Deo  sunt".  Tow- 
ards the  traditional  theolop'  he  seems  to  adopt  a 
•oeptical  attitude:  "Si  thcol^Kis  fiidem  pnebeas  argu- 
mentis".  His  favourite  phuoeopher  is  Plato,  al- 
though it  is  clear  that  he  &  not  acquainted  with  aav 
of  the  "Dialogues",  except,  perhaps,  the  "TimfEUs. 

Clektau  Ecolei  de  Ckartrt*  au  Moum-Age  (Chartres.  IKO.I): 
Da  WOLT.  hitU  ^  Umlinal  PkUotophy.  tr.  rnFrcr  (N«>w  York. 

Viatt,t»tq^\'tvmKtm,md,9tPhiio,niAj  (UoMon.  loo.-)).  aoa. 

\VlLLl.\M  Tt  RNER. 

Sylvester  OoEzoIini,  Saint,  founder  of  the  Sylves- 
trinw,  b.  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Gossolini  at  Osimo, 
1177:  d.  2t)  Nov.,  12ti7.  fie  was  sent  to  study  juris- 
prudetice  at  Bologna  and  I'adua,  but,  feeling  within 
liinwelf  a  call  to  the  eccleMijwtieal  state,  abandoned 
the  study  of  law  for  that  of  theology  and  Holy  Scrip- 
turOi  giving  long  hours  daily  to  prayer.  On  his  return 
home  we  are  told  that  his  father,  angered  at  his  (diiiiifB 
of  purpose,  refused  to  speak  to  him  for  ten  ynua. 
Syivostcr  now  aooepted  a  canonry  at  Osimo  and  d^ 
v^ed  himself  to  pastoral  work  with  such  seal  as  to 
arouM  the  hostility  of  his  bishop,  whom  he  had  r»> 
spectfully  rebuked  for  the  scandals  caused  bv  the 
prelate's  irregular  life.  The  saint  was  threatei^ea  with 
the  io.s.s  of  hi.**  (■.•inonrj-,  but  decided  to  leave  the  world 
on  weiriK  ttu'  ilecuying  corpse  of  one  who  had  formerly 
been  noted  for  great  beauty.  In  1227  he  retired  to  a 
desert  place  aI>out  thirty  miles  from  Osimo  and  lived 
there  in  the  utmost  txjverty  until  he  wsus  recoguizi-d 
h\  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  certain  nobleman  natned 
Conrad,  who  ofrere<l  hini  abetter  site  for  hi.s  h<'rniitagi-. 
Vrom  til  is  sjjot  he  was  driven  by  diuup  and  next  es- 
tablished himself  at  Grotta  Fucile,  where  he  eventu- 
ally built  a  monastery  of  his  order.  ^  In  this  place  his 
penances  were  most  severe,  for  he  lived  on  raw  herbs 
and  water  and  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  Disciples 
floeked  to  hnn  leeldng  his  direction,  and  it  became 
neoMHy  to  obooee  a  role.  Acoordio^  to  the  legend 
the  various  louodera  appeared  to  him  m  a  idaioD,  eadi 
him  to  adopt  his  rule.  St.  Sylvester  choae  for 
hislolfowers  that  of  St.  Benedict  and  built  his  first 
monastery  on  Monte  Fano.  where,  like  another  St. 
Benedict,  he  had  first  to  destn)y  the  remains  of  a 
pagan  temple.  In  1217  he  obtained  from  Innocent 
IV,  al  Lyons,  a  bull  confirming  liLs  or<ler,  and  l>efore 
his  di-ath  foundetl  a  numbtT  of  monasteries.  An  ac- 
count of  his  miracles  and  of  the  growth  of  his  eultus 
will  l>e  found  in  Bolzonetti.  His  botly  \v;i.s  disiiitcTrcd 
and  placed  in  a  slirine  (1275-85)  and  is  still  honoured 
in  tiie  church  of  Monte  Fano.  Clement  IV  first  reo- 
ognixed  the  title  of  blesfod  popularly  b<>8towed  on  Syl- 
vester, who  was  inscribed  as  a  saint  in  the  liotuan 
MartyrolcMn-  by  order  of  Qement  VIII  (1596).  His 
office  and  Mass  were  extended  to  the  Universal  CSlurch 
by  Leo  XIII.    His  feast  is  kept  on  28  November. 

'Bouonitti,  n  Mont*  Fano  •  wn  OraiuU  Anacortla  (Roiml 
1800);  FamunTO,  DoVila  ,  ,  ,h,  Sflmdri  (VMiioe.  1S09). 

Ratmuhs  Wwmmuu 

Sylvestrines,  a  minor  monastic  order  or,  strictly 
Kj>eaking,  congregation  following  in  general  the 
Rule  of  St.  Beiiediet  but  di.stiiH-t  from  the  Black 
monks  and  not  forming  a  part  of  the  confederation 
of  Benedictine  congregations.  The  Sylvestrines  were 
founded  by  St.  Sylvester  (lozzolini  on  Monte  Fano 
near  Fabnano  in  12.51.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
was  ob9cr\'ed  in  its  primitive  form,  but  in  many 
points  the  founder  went  oonsiderabqr  beyond  it  in 
point  of  austerity,  laying  q>ecial  atreas  on  the  8tiMt>- 
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est  obaervancc  of  povwty.  At  tbe  death  of  St. 

Sylvester  in  1287  eleven  monasteries  were  under  his 
Kadership  of  which  acme  had  been  founded  by  him, 
while  otiten^  ttwiijicf  older  fouodation,  hadMoptea 
lui  inititute.  Tha  ixnigrKatioii  IukI  been  foraaUy 
aanetioned  by  luMMent  Iv  twenty  years  before  the 
founder's  death.  Except  for  a  few  houses  in  Por- 
tugal and  Brazil  and  tne  C«!ylon  foundation  mrn- 
tioiiptl  Ijelow,  there  have  b<fu  no  S^lvostrine 
mona-Htfrica  outside  Italy.  Urn  It  r  St.  ^ylvcHtt-r's 
immediate  sucwwors  in  the  gnnorakhip,  (liusoppo 
della  Serra  San  Quirico  i  <i.  125S),  Blessed  Hartoloini-o 
di  Cingoli  (d.  1298),  and  Andrea  Giacomo  di  Fabhano, 
the  biographer  of  the  founder,  a  number  of  houses 
were  founded  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  Tuscany, 
and  Umbria.  Since  1568  the  congregation  has  pos- 
aenecd  at  Rome  the  Church  of  8an  Stefano  del  Cacco 
in  the  neic^bouriiood  of  the  ranthtx>n;  the  Erst  pos- 
aBMion  cf  tliB  gylymtrinea  m  Bmm  waa  the  Church 
of  San  Oiaeowo  hi  SatUiriania  (or  alb  Lungara). 
panted  to  St.  8brlveatw  himaeir  1^  the  Cbapb&t  ct 
St.  Peer's. 

At  the  present  day,  besides  the  Roman  monasterj' 
at  San  Stefano,  wliieh  w  the  rf^idcnee  of  tlie  abbot- 
general  and  counts  as  the  mother-house  of  the  order, 
the  Sylvestrines  have  monasteritw  at  Fabriano,  Sasso 
Ferrato,  Perugia,  Osinio,  Semi  San  Quirico,  and 
Matelica.  Sinee  IS.'iS  they  have  also  had  a  large 
mission  in  O-yion  with  its  headquarters  in  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  .\nlonj'  at  Kandy .  At  the  present  day 
(1911)  the  congn-gation  numb^-rs  some  100  raembors, 
of  whom  about  70  arc  choir  monks;  of  the  total  about 
40  are  in  Ct^'lon.  The  chief  S^'lvcstrine  saints  are: 
the  founder,  St.  Bonfiliua,  BL  Giovanni  del  Baatomiet 
and  the  Bl.  Giuseppe  and  Ugo  di  Sem  San  Quirieo. 
The  conoregation  u  governed  by  an  abbot-general 
assisted  by  a  vicar;  the  head  of  each  mona.ster>'  is  a 
prior  or  titular  abbot.  These  offirials  were  fomu  rly 
elected  for  life,  they  were  miwie  tricnniiil  hy  Pan!  II 
in  1543,  but  sinee  1G9()  have  bi^'n  rlct  fed  v\i-ry  fnur 
years.  The  Constitutions  arr  still  tlnisc  wliich  were 
coiifirmeil  by  Alexander  VIII  iti  Iti'.W)  after  the  sever- 
ance of  the  short-hved  union  hetwcM-n  the  Sylvestrinc 
and  Viillurnbrnsiin  <ln!^^^^  ( li;(')2-R(»).  The  Sylves- 
trine  habit  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  Cassinese 
Benedictines  but  blue  in  colour;  faste  are  strictly 
obeerved  and  flesh  meat  is  ne\'cr  eaten  except  in 
case  of  illness.  A  convent  of  Sylvestrinc  nuns  was 
founded  at  Serra  San  Quirioo  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  founder,  but  the  (mhr  convent  now  under  8yl> 
vestrine  rule  is  that  of  San  Benedetto  in  Perugw. 
The  arms  of  the  order  are  three  green  hills  on  a  blue 
ptnim  1,  surmounted  h>'  a  gulden  onwiar  with  tWO itee 
branches  in  flower  at  its  side. 

There  ia  do  utufsctory  history  of  thp  order.  Ttie  above  U 
taken  from  HKiMBt'CilBR,  Orden  u.  Kongrrgnlionrn,  I  (2n>l  nl., 
P*ilrrlM)rn.  1907);  Hl^LTOT,  llintnire  ilm  uritrcn  motufliifutM,  VI 
(rii  Lt.  ls'i'>).  FAaiUKi,  Brrtf  Crnnicn  Hrtta  Vongrtgarione  de' 
Manactii  SUreMtrini  (Rome,  1706);  CottUuiioni  deUa  Con«r»- 
«  &  BsMrfMa  4i  iiMite  Am*  (OHMrina,  tAlO;  ~ 
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S^rioa,  Francss,  theologian,  b.  at  Braine-le- 
Comte.  Uainault,  BelgiiBn,  1.S81;  d.  at  Douai,  32 
Feb..  1649.  He  waa  nmarkable  from  an  early  age 
for  ha  love  of  study  and  his  piety.  After  completing 
his  huiaaaitiea  at  Moul  ha  aMidiad  phOoaopby  at 
Loimdn  and  tiieoloKy  at  Doual,  In  asemmaiy  fouiMied 
by  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Cambrai  m  connex- 
ion with  the  faculty  of  theology.  While  studving 
theolog>'  he  taught  philosophy  at  the  royal  college. 
On  9  Nov.,  H)10,  he  w:i.s  miwie  doctor  of  theolog\'  with 
the  highet<t  hnn()ur?<.  The  fueulty  of  theology  wished 
to  retain  this  prr)mising  .sehnlar,  but  there  was  no 
chair  vacant.  An  eminent  y)rofes,sor,  Bar' hi'lciiiy 
Pierre  de  Lintra,  resigned  position  iu  favour  of 
Sylvius,  but,  upon  the  death  of  Estius  (20  Sept., 
1613),  the  great  ligiit  of  the  University  of  Douai, 


Sylvius  succeeded  hun  and  later  was  called  to  diieet 
toe  episcopal  seminary  in  which  he  had  beOB  %  sttt^ 
dent.  He  was  appointed  (1  Feb.,  1618)  eanoD  of  the 
eoUegiate  Ghurdi  of  St.  Amat,  and  finally  dean  (28 
Jan.,  1822),  and  to  this  title  was  added  that  of  vice- 
chaneellor  of  the  uni\  (-n;ify.  Ilenceforfh,  ahsorbeil  by 
stu<fy  and  the  di-srhui^ic  of  hi.s  duties,  his  life  was  tran- 
quil and  undisturbed  for  thirty  years  until  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  Amat, 
and  an  epitaph  enjcraved  on  hLs  tomb  recallfsi,  with 
his  titles  and  qualities,  his  at  tarhment  to  St.  .Auciistinc 
and  St.  Thomas  as  a  faithful  (li.scij)l(-  of  one  iiiid  a  lucid 
interpreter  of  the  other,  also  his  hberaiitjr  towards  the 
poor  and  religious,  whom  he  made  his  heba. 

To  hia  piety  and  austeri^,  which  were  admirable, 
he  united  an  unchangfiaMe  attachment  to  sound 
doctrines.  At  the  eommenoement  of  his  works,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  his  lectures,  he  never  faOed  to  prof eaa 
his  mtentkm  to  lemain  always  united  to  the  Faith, 
and  Bubmini'rB  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Church,  \yhcn  in  1648  the  thef)Iogian.s  of  I.ouvain 
sought  to  win  the  University  of  Douui  over  to  Jan.sen- 
ism,  Sylvius  opposed  them  viKnrously;  t)iit  tlirough- 
out  the  controversy  he  j)reserv(Hi  the  modcriiliim  and 
sweetness  of  hi.s  character;  always  refniininp  from 
angry  responses  to  the  attaeksof  his  opponents,  lie 
gainwi  his  reputation  as  a  theologian  chiefly  (hrough 
his  coiiunentarj'  on  the  "Summa"  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  that  of  Cajetan  it  ranks  among  the 
best,  and  many  even  prefer  it  on  account  of  its  clear- 
ness and  fullness;  bcsidra,  Sylvius  wrote  after  the 
Counoil  of  Trent,  and  profited  by  its  decisions.  It 
oontahied  four  folio  volumes,  which  ho  was  prevailed 
vcpaa  to  pubUdi.  He  wrote  also  several  treataaea  on 
dogmatie  theology  and  oontraveray,  and  aono  on 
moral  theology.  Amon^  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  an  edition  with  valuable  notes,  of 
BinsfrM's  "Enchiridion  the<jlogiie  na.storalis",  which 
had  Kri  :it  .surees.s  in  Belgiunj  and  France,  where  it 
was  the  first  niriniuil  of  theologj*  u.sed  by  seminarians; 
(2)  resoliit iou.s  of  ca-ses  of  conscience,  in  which  ho 
showed  himself  a  Probabilist,  nimlerate,  solid,  and 
clear.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  Genesis, 
Exodu.s,  Ivcviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  learning,  con- 
ciseness, and  penetntUon  of  which  were  prai.sed  by 
Calmet.  He  adaMad  fhe  "ln.structions"  of  St. 
Charles  Bonomeo Tor  use  of  the  Church  iit  Belgium, 
and  he  made  additions  to  the  "Sommn  Coneiliorum  '* 
cf  CMiaasa.  His  comphto  worics  were  published  b/ 
Pteft  Norbcrt  d'EIbecque  at  Antwerp  in  1608,  in  an 
folio  volumeBp  the  first  of  which  contains  the  life  of 
Sylvius.  This  e«iition  was  reproduced  at  Venice  in 
1726;  it  Ls  the  best,  though  the  editor  omitted  the 
works  of  S\'lvius  against  Jansenism. 

TMM,  Nottendlatvr.  / 

'  AVTOINE  DeOERT. 

Symbolism  may  for  our  prt-sent  i)urixjse  be  defined 
to  be  the  mvLstiiig  of  outward  tilings  or  actions 
with  an  inner  meaning,  more  e.-ipecially  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  ideas.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree 
sj'mbolism  is  essential,  ,to  eveiy  kind  of  external 
worship  an<l  we  need  not  shrink  from  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  matter  of  baptiama  and  washings,  of 
genuflexions  and  other  acts  of  ravorence,  of  lights  and 
sweet  amelling  incense,  of  flowem  and  white  vesturca, 
of  unetiona  and  the  impoeing  of  hands,  of  sacrifioe 
and  the  rite  of  the  conununion  banquet,  the  Church 
has  borrowed,  without  hesitation,  from  the  common 
stock  of  significant  actions  known  to  nil  periods  and 
to  ail  nations.  In  such  tiiattcrx  as  tlioc  rhri.stiaiiity 
claims  11)  nirmfipiily.  Religious  synilMilisrii  is  effec- 
tive precisely  in  t!ie  measure  in  whicli  it  is  sufTieiently 
natural  and  simple  to  appeal  to  t'lc  iij*i  l]iecTice  of  tM 
people.  Ilmirc  (he  choice  of  suitnijie  acts  and  ob- 
ects  f.ir  til  is  sytnlKili.sm  is  not  so  wide  that  it  would 
easy  to  avoid  the  ^>pcaranoe  of  an  imitation  of 
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paganism  oven  if  one  dolifxrately  sot  to  work  to 
invent  an  entirely  new  ritual. 

In  any  crtse  the  Olil  Tetitameiit,  and  mon»  particu- 
larly the  ri-li(i;i:jus  worsliip  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  full 
of  8ymlK)lisin.  However  literal  may  be  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  early  chautem  of  Genesid,  we  cannot  fail 
to  reooctuze  the  sj^noolic  element  which  nervades 
them.  When  we  read  for  example  how  "  God  created 
man  to  hia  own  imace",  or  how  He  "fonned  man  of 
the  alime  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  hia  Um  the 
breath  of  life",  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  wae  upon 
the  underlying  moral  leaaon  rather  than  upon  the 
material  fact  siigKf^^wl  Hy  the  words  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  w;us  concentrated.  Still  more 
clearly  (he  w  irds  "HiMcid  ;it  the  rljiht  hutid  of  C'hhI 
the  Father  AlmiKtity  ",  l)y  which  the  Creod.reculU  the 
language  of  Psahn  cix,  1.  or  the  whole  purport  of  such 
a  writing  as  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (q.  v.),  compels 
a  symbolical  inteq)retati<>n.  Hut  it  is  in  the  details 
of  worship  that  the  tendency  is  most  apparent.  In 
prayer  we  constantly  find  tne  spn>adiug  out  of  the 
palms  of  the  bands '(see  Ejl,  is,  29,  III  KinA 
Ttii,  22,  38,  54;  Jab,  xi,  13;  ele.),  ekailsr  Mnphadilag 
the  idea  that  the  worshipper  oaoaa  forirani  aa  a  anp- 
pliant  expectant  of  g3od  gifts.  In  the  aet  of  Mewmg 
the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  recipient  or  at 
least  is  stretched  towards  him  (Gen.,  xlviii,  14;  Lev., 
ix,  22;  IV  Kingh,  xiii,  16;  etc.}  with  the  bti)y?cHtion 
that  virtue  pa«.^es  out  to  the  person  so  lilensed.  The 
rite  of  circmiiciHioii  is  to  Ik-  ix'rfonned  in  memor>-  of 
the  covenant  iH-twecn  (rod  and  Abraham  (Gen., 
xvii,  11),  and  all  the  .Jewish  festivals  begimiing  with 
tht  Piisch  are  similarly  commemorative  of  Gcxi's 
mercies  to  His  people.  So  again  of  the  loaves  of 
proni)sition  (Lev.,  xxiv.  5  iiq.)  we  are  told,  "Thou 
ahalt  put  upon  them  tne  dearest  frankincense,  that 
the  bread  may  be  for  a  memorial  of  the  oblation  of 
the  Loid".  Although  nothiiy  more  is  said  as  to  the 
preciae  ugnificanoe  of  thia  omring  whidi  waa  to  n- 
main  from  sabbath  day  to  adsliatli  day  in  the  Holy 
of  Hr)lies,  it  i.s  dear  that  it  could  have  served  no 
utilitarian  purpi>si>  and  that  its  object  was  purely 
symbiilicil.  .Vii  iiri  (lie  same  may  be  Haid  of  the  whofe 
sacrificiiil  ritu.'il  nf  the  Old  Testaiiieiit.  and  in  the  case 
of  ihe  incon.se  the  words  of  Ps.  cxl,  2,  "let  my  prayer 
be  ilireo(eil  iks  incense  in  thy  sight;  the  lifting  up  of  my 
hands,  as  evening  sacrifice"  (of.  Apoe.,  v,  S;  viii,  '.i), 
seem  .sufhciendy  to  diM-lare  what  W!w  the  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  (lie  outward  sign.  In  any  case 
the  atmosphere'  of  myateiy  which  surrounded  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  and  lator  oo  the  Temple  and  all 
the  adiuoicta  ot  its  impoamg  wonhip  muat  have  been 
a  fertile  soil  for  the  giowth  of  a  tsaching  rish  in  sym- 
bolic  interpretations.  These  thingi  cteaily  suggested 
inquir>'  mto  their  hidden  significance  and  if  the  mean- 
ing were  not  in  it.self  obvious,  we  may  be  ivssureil  from 
tiic  genius  of  tlic  people  as  manifested  in  the  later 
Talmud  that  an  oxplanation  would  readily  be  enrtvsd 
to  meet  the  c!i.4<\ 

Coming  nciw  to  Christ i:tri  tiriic~:  tlir  cdnriitiuiis  nf 
sclf-eflfaceinent  and  fre<iuentlv  recurring  persecution 
under  which  the  faithful  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  must  have  helped  much  to  develop  any  ten- 
dencies towards  a  symbolistic  treatment  of  religious 
truths  which  they  had  derived  from  Judaism.  In 
point  of  fact  the  life  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  Dis- 
ciidine  of  the  Secar^  (g.  v.),  whieh  partly  new  out  of 
it,  neoeeritated  a  Tdling  of  Christbn  Deliefs  under 
types  and  figures.  Morwivor,  so  far  as  regards  any 
graphic  prosentmont  of  the.so  mysteries  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  it  seems  intrinsically  prolmhli'  that  the 
faithful  deliberately  availt^l  them.-<('lve.s  of  such  sym- 
Ivtls  a.s  would  nn(,  attract  too  much  attention,  and 
that  cnn>i  (]ui'r]t  ly  they  gave  the  jireference  to  repre- 
sentations which  had  .some  pag.-iii  analogue.  In  the 
earlier  period  no  representations  of  the  Crucifixion 
are  found,  and  hardly  any  of  the  cross,  at  ksst  in  a 
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Uirge  and  conspicuous  form;  neither  are  the  <  i)i.M><Jes 
of  Christ's  life  commonly  >lcpicted  realist iejilly  and 
historically,  but  only  convent ionallj'.  Hut  tho  tyiM- 
of  the  Good  Shepheni  i  nrrying  the  she<^p  on  his 
shoulders  occurs  frequently,  and  this  preference  may 
well  be  due  to  its  resemblance  to  the  pagan  figures  of 
Hermes  Krio|)borus  or  Aristffius,  which  at  this  period 
were  much  in  vogue.  The  Christian  understood 
cleariy  the  reference  to  the  loving  self-sacrifice  of  Our 
Saviour,  but  pagan  curiosity  waa  not  aroused  by  any- 
thing startling  and  imwonted.  Again  the  banquet 
scenes  with  fish  and  bread  (see  Eucharist,  Eari.t 
Symboi^  op  thk),  which  spoke  so  eloquently  to  the 
faithful  of  IIolv  Cx)mraunion  and  the  marriage  snn|>er 
of  (lie  bles.sod  m  heaven,  .seemed  to  the  l{oriian  of  the 
WTond  juid  third  century,  who  paiil  h<ini.'H;e  to  the 
dejul  with  ban(|uets  fis  well  as  -^.i  tiIh  i  >.  .i  pi  rfectly 
natural  dec<iration  for  a  funeral  chamber.  Kven  the 
fable  of  Or]>heus  Wiis  borrowed  pictorially  and  re- 
ferretl  to  Christ.  Similarly  tbe  storj'  of  Kros  and 
P^che  was  revive*!  and  Christianiied,  8er\'ing  to  re- 
mind the  believer  of  the  resurroPtion  of  the  body  and 
the  eternal  beatitude  of  heaTSD.  The  group  of  ths 
Twelve  Apostles  probablji^  afttraeled  the  leas  attentioa 
beeause  the  twove  Dn  MtijanB  were  often  also 

rupsd  together.  Again  the  figure  of  the  Grant 
v.),  the  woman  with  arms  uplifted  in  prayer,  waa 
(luite  familiar  (n  (■l;i,>v,ifal  an(i(|iiity.  Though  the 
prcci.-M'  signific^mce  a!tached  to  it  as  it  is  found  in  the 
c;ir {uornbs  is  in  (iis[nite,  it  was  clearly  d-siiriicji  to 
aw.akcn  some  spiritual  idea  in  (he  miini.-  of  the  ini- 
tiatiNl.  Similarly  the  fish  syiiilxil  ;see  I'l.sn,  Svmbol- 
rsM  OF  thk),  representing  Christ,  the  anchor  of  hojx', 
the  palm  of  victoiy,  were  all  sufficiently  familiar  aa 
emblems  among  pagans  to  excite  no  particular  at> 
tention.  Henoe  even  in  the  ca.<N>  of  an  inscription 
which  breathes  so  unmistakably  the  atmoephow  of 
early  Christian  ^rmbolism  as  the  epitaph  of  Abereius 
(a.  V.)  with  its  allusions  to  the  Fish  (Christ)  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  shining  seal  (baptism),  the  chaste 
shepherd  (Christ),  etc..  it  has  been  possible  for  writers 
Uke  Ficker  to  deny  its  Chri.stian  significance  thouch 
in  defiance  of  all  probability  as  Zahn,  Duchesne,  and 
many  other  writers  have  shown.  From  whatever 
c.aii.se  it  aro.se  the  ^trun^:  sx  iiiln  tHsi  ic  colouring  of  re- 
litcious  practice  during  the  tlrst  ages  of  Christianity  is 
disput<il  by  hardly  anyone,  and  it  wm  manifestly  in 
harmony  with  the  allegorical  tone  of  the  Ap>calyp8e, 
of  the  Pastor  of  Hcrmas.  and  of  other  early  a{X)cry- 
phal  writings.  Further  it  is  certain  that  the  traditioa 
thus  create<l  onlv  deepened  and  spread  throughout 
both  the  earty  and  the  later  Middle  Apes.  The  teft- 
deney  seems  to  hav«  been  particttlarly  nstered  by  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  the  theologians  of  Alexandria 
which  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Grogor>'  the 
Great  helped  to  make  familiar  to  we,st<'ni  Kuropo 
The  works  of  Isidore  of  Se\  illo  and  of  St.  Bede  helpt^ 
in  the  same  direction.  Neither  must  the  so-call»^l 
"Clavis"  attributed  to  St.  Melito  of  Sardis  be  left 
out  of  account .  There  is  certainly  no  sufficient  rwLson 
to  identify  it  with  the  genuine  work  of  St.  Melito 
which  bore  a  corresponding  name,  but  the  Chtvis 
gathered  iip  a  variety  of  symbolical  interpretations 
current  in  St.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers,  and  it  aesms 
to  be  of  fairly  early  date  (of.,  however,  Rntmanncr  kl 
"Theol.  Quartalschrift",  1896,  btxviii,  614-29). 

With  r^^ard  to  the  early  rmial  of  the  Church,  the 
part  that  symbolism  plays  in  all  connected  with  the 
wicriunents  need  not  be  insisted  on.  The  oiitw-ard 
sign  of  the  sacrament  was  itself  symbolical.  But  there 
was  much  more  than  this.  In  the  case  of  b.ipt  ism,  for 
instance,  nearly  all  the  ceremonial  is  of  very  early 
date.  The  exorcism  of  Satan  by  blowing  or  breath- 
ing, th<'  givini;  of  salt  (sal  sajnentiirS,  the  rite  of  the 
Ephpfirin,  and  the  use  of  spittle,  imitating  the  .action 
of  Otxr  Lord  in  some  of  His  miracles,  the  ancient 
practice  of  turning  to  the  West  when  reoounoing 
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Satan  but  of  facing  rjvtwarda  in  making  the  profes- 
sion of  faith,  the  whit«  robe  or  ckrj/tom  beetowed  as  an 
embleni  of  innocence,  tb<>  lighted  candle  t\'pteal  of  the 
UJumination  of  faith  (hence  the  baptized  were  e.irly 
called  4>«nuT8tvT«i,  i.  e.  the  illuminated ),  and  finally 
the  runous  custotn  of  giving  milk  ami  hone}'  to  the 
ne\vl\-l)a[)t ized  infant  are  all  in  the  hij;hest  degreo 
symholieal.  In  euiifirinat ion  we  have  the  marking  of 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  brow  and  i  he  use  of  r>il 
representing  the  fatness  and  abundance  of  grat  e.  The 
blow  upon  the  check,  Hignificant  of  the  warfare  in 
which  the  re^nlute  Christian  is  engaged,  is  of  much 
later  date  and  probablv  imitated  from  the  sword  blow 
by  which  the  young  iVutonic  warrior  was  dubbi  d  a 
knidit.  The  laying  of  the  band  upra  the  penitent's 
heM,  wUdi  was  piractbed  ahnoot  evwy  where  during 
the  Middle  Ages  when  absolution  was  given,  no  doubt 
symbolised  the  imparting  of  grace,  as  the  imnosition 
of  hands  undoubtedly  does  in  the  Sacrament  of  Orders. 
Even  in  the  ritual  of  matrimony  such  a  pagan  prac- 
tice us  the  giving  of  the  es|)ou.'i;d  rinj(,  wiiieh  \v;i.'< 
probablv  in  the  boffinn lag  part  of  the  arrhte,  was  in- 
vested at  a  later  |>< nod  WIUI  tiM  tuystie  WMMllnill  of 
perpetuity  and  fidelity. 

That  much  of  the  symbolic  which  is  found  in  the 
medieval  hturgistswas  invented  ex  post  facto  cannot  he 
doubted.  We  may  readily  allow  that  the  great  er  part 
of  tbeoeromonial  {>ractice8  now  adopted  by  the  Church 
were  utilitarian  in  their  origin.    For  examnlc,  the 

Eriest  washed  his  hands  before  tlie  Fkefaoe  because 
e  had  been  using  the  thurible  or  at  least  taking  up 
the  nferin^ts  of  the  faithful;  it  was  not  until  later  that 
this  iu-i  was  connected  by  the  liturgist  with  spiritual 
purification  or  e\  en  with  the  hand-washing  of  Pilate. 
.\t  the  same  lime  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  utih- 
tarian  explanation,  and  iho  liturgist  Ctamle  de  Vert, 
who  laid  so  m'U'h  stre***  upon  this  aspert  of  t  he  matter, 
in  M)me  instances  went  too  far.  For  (^xamjiie,  dc  \'ert 
held  that  the  candle  given  to  the  newly-baptized  was 
only  meant  to  help  them  to  find  their  way  back  from 
the  bapt littery  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  darkness  of  the 
Easter  vidl.  But  the  very  early  use  of  the  above- 
mentionea  tenn  ^mwtdi  (Oluminated)  for  a  b^ 
tiled  person  shows  the  extravagance  of  this  explana> 
tion  and,  as  Lc  Brun  sagely  pointed  out,  the  cate- 
chumens would  have  needea  (handles  as  much  to  find 
their  way  to  the  baptiiitery  as  to  return  from  it. 
Wh»^her  de  Vert  was  wnmg  in  maiiitamiriK  that  the 
extinct  itm  of  the  Teiiel)r;e  candles  one  hy  one  had 
oriRinally  no  symljoliCAl  reference  to  the  abandou- 
mcm  of  Christ  by  His  disciples  but  was  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  fewer  candles  were  needed  as  dawn  ap- 
proached and  the  office  drew  to  an  end,  or  again  m 
m  contention  that  the  noise  mode  at  the  end  of  Ten- 
cbffB  had  no  refej-enix!  t<>  the  earthquake  on  Calvary 
hut  was  siinply  the  signal  for  departure  given  by  tbe 
fletebnmt  after  an  tntmal  of  rilent  prayer,  may  like 
many  other  familiar  problems  be  left  an  o|x>n  question. 

It  is  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the  matter  of  liturgical 
vestments  that  the  tenilency  to  iittjich  symbolical 
meanings  to  usages  originally  ado]»ted  for  some  simple 
and  practii'al  i)urp(>se shows  its<  If  imist  conspicuously. 
The  pnwers  recited  hv  the  rcK-hrant  in  as^iiminu  f  he?»e 
attnliutes  a  mystical  sij^nificance  to  each,  thus  the 
chasuble  which  «»vcrs  all  denotes  ciiarity,  and  the 
girdle  self-restraint  and  continence,  while  tiKnlieval 
Dturgistji  have  devi-sed  many  more;  but  modern  au- 
thorities are  agree<i  that  in  liardly  any  ca.se  has  a  vest- 
ment been  adopted  in  the  Church  for  mystical  reasons. 
The  amioe,  for  example,  was  simply  a  clot  h  used  like 
a  modem  collar  to  protect  the  rich  chasuble  or  tuoio 
from  oonUMTt  with  the  skin.  Tt  wa!>  only  afterwards 
that  the  prie>t  w;ts  hidden  to  rejzard  it  as  a  "helmet 
of  salvation  to  overthrow  (he  a'J-aulls of  th<!  evil  one". 
And  the  s;inie  hold-:  true  of  all  the  rF<.-^f ,  Of  the  pal- 
lium, a  white  woollen  band  encirchng  the  neck  and 
hai«gng  before  and  hdiiud,  it  can  at  Mait  be  aud  that 
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from  the  time  el  St.  Gregory  the  Great  it  has  been 
sent  by  the  pope  to  orchnishops  with  the  distinctly 
expressed  purpose  of  symbolizing  the  archicpiscop^ 
jurisdiction  eonl'erred  u|K>n  them,  a  jnirpose  ff)r  which 
u  iji  expressly  blessed  uud  laid  "upon  the  l)ody  of 
Blessed  Peter"  in  the  "confession"  of  (he  great 
Roman  basilica"  (see  Tekkbrae). 

In  any  account  of  Christian  symtxdlsm  an  impor- 
tant ])lac:e  must  always  be  given  to  the  Church,  and 
that  whether  the  institution  or  the  material  building 
is  regarded.  It  is  considered  hy  some  that  the  veiled 
Orans,  already  spoken  of,  which  appears  eo  frequently 
in  the  catacombs  represents  the  Church  (see  the 
I'astor  of  Hermas,  iii,  3,  10,  and  compare  the  term 
Virgin  Mother  rapdipoi  fi^np  used  of  the  Church  in 
the  second  century;  Euscbius.  "HiiBt.Eeel.",  V,  i,43). 
This  is  not  certain,  but  the  Church  in  carlv  mosaics  is 
undoubtedly  often  personified,  as  indeed  we  should 
expect  from  the  e.irly  .and  widely-read  visions  con- 
tamed  in  the  ra&tur  uf  Ilerma.s  i-^pe  Mkkmas),  and 
Hometimes  we  find  not  one,  but  two,  fiontrasted  fig- 
ures reprcitttnting  respectively  the  Church  of  the 
Centilcs  and  the  Chur<  h  of  the  Circumcision.  The 
contrast  is  also  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  two 
towns  set  over  apiin.st  each  other  and  duly  labelled 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  or  even  more  frequently 
in  the  confronting  portraits  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 
At  a  later  date  also,  beginning  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  repeatedly  find  two  contrasted  types,  but 
here  representing  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue. 
The  Church  is  a  crowned  and  often  sceptred  figure 
with  a  chalice  emblematic  of  her  sacrament  ;d  system. 
The  Synagogue,  on  the  other  hand,  ha-  li>st  her  crown, 
her  NtafT  is  broken,  anrl  Iut  altitude  betokens  defeat. 
These  figures  are  constantly  U>  be  fourid  on  either  side 
of  e.irlv  medieval  rej tresentations  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Here  (nerp  i!>  plain  oj)|x)sition  between  the  two  types 
(see  Sauer,  ■'Symlxdik ",  p.  217),  where.'ts  in  early 
Ciiristian  imagery  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision 
and  the  Church  of  the  G^tiles  are  depicted  as  con- 
stitutive parts  of  the  one  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
This  c.xuiu{ilu  shows  that  continttity  between  prim- 
itive and  medieval  ^mlx>lism  miuit  not  always  be 
assumed,  thou^  in  many  cases  we  can  securely  trace 
bade  a  type  to  its  origins  in  the  earliest  ages. 

Another  early  and  accepte<l  emblem  of  the  Church 
w;i,s  tlie  ship.  In  the  Aixtslolic  Constitutions  (II, 
xlvii:  the  bisliop  surrounued  by  the  usseniblv  of  the 
faithful  is  compared  to  the  helmsman  of  a  snip;  but 
llie  idea  is  as  old  as  Tertullian  (De  bap.,  xii;  P.  L.,  I, 
1211 1  anil  it  w:i,s  varied  sometimes  hy  comparing  the 
Church  to  the  Ark  of  Noe.  In  any  case  the  ship  was  a 
recognised  Christian  symbol  tind  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria approved  it  for  a  signet  ring.  "  I^et  the  dove 
or  the  fisli",  he  says,  "the  vessel  flying  before  the 
wind, — or  the  marine  anchor  be  our  signets"  (Ptod. 
Ill,  n;  P.  0.,  Vllt,  633),  and  numerous  representa- 
tions of  ships,  sometimes  serving  as  the  design  for  a 
lamp,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  or  St.  Peter  as  lielmn- 
mnn  are  preser\ed  to  us.  The  n.'niie  which  we  still 
retiiin  for  the  'nave"  d  rench,  nej)  of  a  church  bears 
testimony  to  the  persistence  of  the  same  idc  .i  More- 
over, from  the  spiritual  Church,  idealizeil  as  tlic 
heavenly  .lerusalem,  to  the  material  ixlifire  the  transi- 
tion was  very  easy.  As  early  as  the  Pastor  of  Hermas 
the  individual  members  of  the  Church  were  looked 
upon  as  the  stones  of  which  the  spiritual  building  was 
fashioned,  the  thought  being  peri>ctuated  to  all  time 
in  the  magnificent  hj'mn  "Oclostis  urbe  Jerusalem". 
No  wonder  that  the  liturgists  of  the  Middle  Ana 
found  no  more  fruitful  theme  than  the  tnteipretation 
of  every  detail  In  the  fabric  and  omamentatJon  of  their 
great  cathedrals.  Moreover,  in  this  caw;  undoubtedly 
there  was  action  and  reaction.  Not  only  did  the 
teachers  set  themselves  to  give  m>-stic:d  explanations 
of  what  alrciuly  existed,  but  lti<-ir  spiritual  concep- 
tions iaflnenoed  the  genentioiiB  that  came  after,  and 
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•niiitects  designed  and  built  with  the  conscious  pur- 
pow  of  randaoDg  in  Mom  Um  beautiful  thoughts 
iriUdi  bad  beoome  to  them  as  a  new  language.  To 
bsgin  with  the  church  was  "oriented",  i.  e.  ite  chaa- 

ou  (apart  from  the  Roman  basilicas  where  the  cele- 
brant offered  M;iss  farinR  the  people)  pointwl  to  the 
East.  WlicthiT  one  ia  to  recoenizo  hero  the  Chriu- 
tianization  of  a  form  of  Bun-worship  \\  [ii  1  some  ha%e 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  emperor  (  Vnwtantine,  or 
whether  the  faithful  Kiokcri  ciustward  to  greet  the 
coming  of  the  "Sun  of  Jumice",  the  "Orient  from  on 
hif^",  certain  it  is  that  aireswly  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
etitutions  of  the  fourth  century  (11,  xlvii)  the  church 
was  built  to  face  the  East.  The  practice  lasted  on 
throui^Mmt  the  Middle  Ages.  From  this  indication 
<k  the  points  of  the  compass  it  followed  that  the  dea* 
eon  in  readmg  the  Goepel  turned  himself  sideinqw  W 
as  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  the  bailiaious  raeea 
of  the  north.  The  great  porch  at  the  western  end,  on 
the  other  hand,  fiu-ed  the  setting  Hun  and  le<i  men's 
thoughts  to  the  close  of  life.  Hence  it  in  (hut  this  be- 
came the  conventioiuil  j^xwition  for  tiiose  magnificent 
sculpt urrs  or  paintings  of  the  hvst  judgment  foimd  in 
many  of  our  old  cathe<lral8.  With  regiini  to  the  d(X)r 
itself  there  is  frequently  some  Bignificiuit  scheme  of 
decoration  which  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  door 
is  Christ  (Ego  sum  otiium,  John,  x,  7)  and  this  is  alone 
sufficient  justification  for  the  glorification  of  these 
ptHrtals,  one,  two,  or  three  in  number  oftA  enCMod  in 
gnat  afohM  and  crowded  with  snma  earvingi  «f 
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such  liturgical  treatises  as  tiie  "Rationale"  of 
Durandus  every  detail  in  the  oonstruetion  of  the 

church  hiw  a  sjM'cial  significance  aHsigtUMl  to  it.  Tlie 
roof  represent, c!i;irity  whicli  TOverw  a  multitude  of 
sins;  the  Ix  ntns  whicli  tie  the  building  together  he- 
token  the  cliaiiipion.s  of  ecclesiastical  right  who  de- 
fend it  with  the  swuril;  tiie  vaulting  signifies  the 
preachers  who  bear  up  tiie  dead  weight  of  man's  in- 
firmity heavenwards;  the  columns  and  piere  stand 
for  the  Apostle^  biabops,  and  doctors;  the  pavement 
nrnftwlises  the  lonndation  of  faith  or  the  humility  of 
the  poor;  and  so  on.  In  all  this  the  mystical  inter- 
pietationofnumben  holds  a  great  place.  There  are 
twelve  consecratbn  crosses,  usd  this,  besidas  «  Mfiei^ 
ence  to  the  Twelve  Apoetlee  (in  not  a  feir  tastanees 
each  consecration  crosa  id  marked  upon  a  shield  borne 
by  one  of  the  ApowtW),  R>anbolizcs  the  spiritualizing 
of  human  nattire  and  of  the  worlii  by  faith,  or,  as 
others  put  it,  it  l)etokcns  the  universal  Church.  The 
reason  is  that  thrr-f,  the  number  <jf  the  Hlessed  Trin- 
ity, figurcH  the  Divine  nature,  and  four,  thetmrnber  of 
the  eTement.s,  tjiiifies  the  number  of  the  material 
world.  Twelve  is  the  product  of  three  and  four,  and 
it  oonB«]uently  betokens  the  penetration  of  matter 
with  spirit.   So  again  eight  denotes  perfection  and 


completion,  for  the  visible  world  was  nuide  in  seven 
days  and  tne  invisible  kingdom  of  grace  follows  utxki 
that.  In  this  way  the  octagonal  shape  was  judged 
specially  appropnate  for  the  baptistery  or  for  the 
font,  on  the  ground  that  this  initiation  into  the  super- 
naftiral  order  of  grace  comjtlcte<l  the  work  of  creation. 
Naturally  five  recalls  the  wound.s  of  Christ,  and  five 
grains  of  iiicctise  are  inserted  cross-wise  in  the  1'a.H- 
chal  Candle,  while  ten,  the  number  of  the  CV>mmand- 
ments,  is  tj^iical  of  the  Old  Law  Sr\  rn  again  has  its 
own  very  fmccial  attraction  sis  the  number  of  the  sac- 
raments, of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  and  manjy  other  things,  lliere  can  be  little 
doubt  that  much  of  thiaqmborism  of  numbers  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  Egypt  and  Assyria,  where  the  move- 
ments of  the  seven  planets,  as  men  then  counted 
them,  vers  continuously  studied  and  where  the  ele- 
ments of  three  and  four  into  which  seven  was  divided 
lent  themselves  to  other  combinations  also  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred,  for  example  the  number  sixty, 
the  praduet  of  three,  four,  and  ftvQ. 


Of  isolated  pieces  of  Qrmbolism  of  various 
medieval  art  and  literature  are  full.  The  early  mon- 
ogram of  Christ;  sometunes  spoken  of  as  the  ehirho, 
as  it  is  a  combumtiim  «f  these  two  ktten  X  P» 
thus  -S.  or  P ,  sometimes  sgain  as  the  la&anam 
and  in  T*  French  as  the  chrisme,  htm  been  dt»- 
cu(wed  under  CBoes  (IV,  622).  .Another  Christ  eniblem 
(be^ide^t  FisH,  treated  in  a  separate  article)  was  the 
lamb,  often  associated  with  afia^.  This  actually  t<'K>k 
the  place  of  the  figure  of  (hir  Saviour,  and  it  wjis  repre- 
sented in  combination  with  the  crass  instead  of  the  hu- 
man form,  being  sometimes  even  siirrounded  by  a 
cruciform  nimbus.  As  there  seemed  a  danger  of  the 
Sacred  Humanity  being  kwt  in  allegory,  the  CoundO, 
"  In  Trullo",  at  Constantinople  (691 )  decreed  that  the 
lamb  in  future  should  not  be  used  in  this  way,  but  that 
the  fimue  of  Catrist  should  be  substitutsd.  Asforlhe 
fimt  Penon  of  the  Blessed  TVinity  the  eariiest  synw 
bolical  representation  seems  to  be  found  in  the  Divine 
hand  which  is  often  seen  extended  from  the  clouds  in 
early  representations  of  the  baptism  of  OuT  Sftyionr 
and  of  other  operations  of  grace. 

It  is  hardly  nee<lful  to  ailii  that  a  vast  chapter  in  the 
historj'  of  K>'mbolism  Ls  Hupplie<i  by  the  saints  and 
their  emblcm.s.  Almost  ever>"<)ne  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar saints  has  some  emblem,  often  more  than  one, 
by  the  presence  of  whi(^  bk  identity  is  made  known. 
The  gndiron  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  scallop  shell  of  St. 
JamflS,  the  q)cicial  croes  of  St.  Andrew,  tne  lion  of  St. 
Jmone  ete.  sDigbi  be  quoted  in  iUustmtion,  but  often 
also  tltsie  MS  embkans  eommon  to  a  whole  group  of 
saints,  the  pafan  branch,  for  example  being  in  general 
indicative  of  a  martyr,  and  the  deacons  being  nearly 
alwa>'s  represente*!  in  their  dalmal  ics.  For  the  Evan- 
gelist#)  there  have  been  uwhI  from  vcrj'  early  times 
cert  Mill  conventional  emblems — a  winged  man  or  an 
angel  fur  St  Matthew,  a  wingeti  lion  for  St.  M.ark,  a 
wingeii  ( alt  for  St.  Luke,  and  an  eagle  for  St.  John. 
All  thest!  are  taken  from  the  description  of  the 
heavenly  liturjo^  in  Apoc.,  iv,  v,  and  must  have  been 
suggested  by  the  vision  of  Esechiel  (Ezech.,  i,  10). 
In  Uie  art  it  ibo  early  Middle  .Vges  these  emblems 
nlay  a  very  prominent  part.  Other  forms  of  sym-' 
Dohsmare  of  much  later  devel<mmcnt,  for  example 
the  tym  whidi  as  been  called  "toe  Eocharistic  Eoos 
Homo^  representing  Our  Saviour  with  the  sacred 
wounds,  divested  of  nis  garments  and  standing  in  the 
tomb,  not  dca<i  but  living.  In  the  p.aintings,  etc., 
known  as  the  Mass  of  St.  (iregor^-  which  were  ix)puliir 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  (hir  Lord  is 
generally  depicte<i  in  this  way.  Again  Oxir  Lady  of 
♦he  Seven  Dolours,  with  the  seven  Hword.^  piercing  her 
heart,  is  a  (yi>e  of  comi>;i.ratively  late  occurrence,  and 
this  of  course  is  still  more  true  of  the  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  Siicred  Heart.  The  monogram, 
I.  H.  S.  surrounded  by  rays,  which,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  much  used  by  the  earhr  Jesuits,  has  sometimes 
bem  supposed  to  be  the  peniliar  device  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  really  owes  its  popularity  to  the  preaching  <h 
St.  Bernardine  of  Siena  (q.  v.)  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  represents  the  Holy  Name 
written  in  a  Greek  abbreviated  form  and  had  orig- 
inally nothing  to  do  witli  Ivsu.i  Hominum,  Salmtor. 

For  ;uiotlier  se<  (ion  of  s\aiibolism  whicli  is  con- 
cerncxl  with  the  mystical  significance  attached  to  the 
rcpreseiitat  ii  of  animals,  tne  reader  is  leferrsd  to  the 
article  HKSTiAinKs. 

An  rn'cllcnt  LunifK  iv liuni  of  tlip  whoir  subjpct  is  tLat  of  .Tek- 
NKR,  Chrittian  SymMifm  (Londoa,  1910);  a  fuller  treatise  ia 

in  tnn-  o(  KRr.l'HrR.  Chrinllirfir  Kirrhrnfttu  (BriMD.  1868-9). 
ArBEH.  HiM.  tt  Ih/itrie  </u  nymloUtmc  riinjifux  (4  VOU.,  Pariii. 
1K74),  is  very  diffuse.  Niecwbarn,  lltt  rooauek*  Ktrfttuntw 
(XT.  Nymwetea,  1908),  ia  too  aliiht  and-dcetehr.    For  the  later 

Middle  Arph  and  for  France  in  partirular  there  are  the  two  ad- 

mimlil'-  >inoki«  of  MaI.K.  L'nrl  rflio.  fir  M  /in  ,hi  Tni)v>-.i-<l..'<-  iTarif, 
IttOS),  nriil  /.'tirt  Tfhifintx  <lu  X[l['  .«;<•  .'<    rn  /-Viruc  (Unl 
Paria.  1010).    Hce  alao  Aujsn,  Barlii  Chrittian  SvmixrfwBt  in  Gnat 

MtoAi  amd  IMnrf  (Loodoa,  MSI);  Bmmim,  La  CMM 
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(ftwia.  1808).  RMtardiiuc  the  lituriy  mk  THAUiorca,  LiturviJt 
(Freiburg.  1H83) ;  Fsere.  Prineiplet  afRdioimit  Ceremonial  (I>on- 
doa,  19U6):  Hi'lme.  Sumholum  in  ChriMiMn  Art  (I.ondon.  1899). 
On  tbe  emblenw  of  tho  mota  m*:  Cahier,  Caraciiristiqwt  dtt 
aainU  (I'aru.  1887);  Darruu  CkrittUdu  Ikoiuignphie  (Freiburg. 
18M);  PrLBiDBKEK.  Dm  AUnbuten  dtr  Uriliom  (Ulm,  1898); 
RAPOwm,  Tki  Saintt  in  An  (Romr,  IgSK);  JaMMON.  Sarred 
mud  LegentlaTy  Art  (Ix>M(l<>ri,  Isis;  ,  uml  oth<>r  irurlu;  (iRjccNE, 
SainU  and  Their  Svmbolt  U»n(lon,  IMM).  The  great  storehouse 
of  mFdir%-nl  )i>'inV>olism  ia  the  Raiimalt  dinMMWM  ^|hl'«rillll  o( 
DcnANDus  (niu<l<Tii  M.,  NaolM,  18A9),  p«rta  of  ^  " 
1843,  ndUndoo.  MM). 


Sjxneon  MMaplmctas.  See 

Stmeon. 

Bymaon  Stylitat,  Saint.  See  Simeon. 

SfinmMhiit,  Saim^  Pons  (496-514),  date  oTblrtli 

unknown;  d.  19  July,  514.   According  to  the  "liber 
pontilic&lis"  (pd.  Duchesne,  I,  200)  nc  was  a  native 
of  Sardinia  and  hi.s  father  w;i.«  niurx^d  Fortunatu.s. 
Symmachus  wa.s  haptizt'd  at  Romo  (Thiol,  "Kpist. 
pont.  rom.",  I,  TO'i),  entertni  tho  ranks  of  the  ^l('^^^y 
of  Romp,  and  was  ordained  dcjwon.    Dir('<-tly  aftrr 
the  death  of  Pujie  Amustasiu.s  II,  Syniiniichus  was 
elt-cU-d  hi«  sino  ssor  by  a  majority  of  the  liuman 
clergy  at  thf  I. at  (ran  Ba.silira  on  22  November,  498. 
Hie  election  was  approved  by  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Sonate  and  be  was  at  onoe  ooneeented  Bishop  of 
Rome.    Later  on  the  same  day  a  minority  of  the 
elergy  who  wcm  IHendly  to  the  Bysantinee  and  were 
sumKMtedlqr*  party  in  the  Senate  met  in  the  fiaaOiea 
of  Santa  Bilvia  Maggiore  and  deeted  the  Roman  ar^ 
nesbyter  I/aurentiuH  as  antipopc.    According  to 
TheodoruaLoctor  (P.  G.,  LXXXVl,  193),  the  Laun  n- 
tian  party  was  aidod  with  money  suppheci  cliii  n\  by 
the  rich  Senator  I  't-fltus,  who  hoped  that  Laurent  ins 
would  bo  infliionced  by  this  to  sign  the  "Ilenotikon  ", 
the  odirt  of  faith  of  the  Emperor  Zcno.    Tho  othor 
authorities  d<>  not  sfx'ak  of  such  motives,  wliioh  an- 
very  probable,  and  the  testimony  of  Thoodorus  can 
very  readily  be  accepted.    Both  parties,  however, 
agrii^  that  the  two  candidatcn  Btiould  appear  at 
Ravenna  before  the  Gothic  king  Thecxioric,  the  ruler 
of  Ita^,  Mid  abide  by  his  decision.  Theodorio  pro- 
nouneinc  in  favoor  of  Symmachus  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  dectcd  first  and  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy. 
Laurentiu!*  submittwl  to  the  decision.    At  a  sj-nod 
held  at  Homo  on  1  Maroh,  409,  the  Arts  of  wliioh 
have  b<M  n  nri  sorvtHi,  Syniiniiohus,  who  wil*  now  iini- 
vorsally  arknowlwinod,  bostuwoii  on  I^iurontius  tho 
Dioroso  of  Nooora  in  Cariijiania.    Tho  synoti  ordaintni 
that  any  Roman  cleric  who  sought  to  jtain  votes  for 
a  Miccoss<jr  to  the  papacy  during  the  hft  time  of  the 
pope,  or  who  called  conferences  and  held  consulta- 
tions for  that  purpose,  should  be  deposed.  King 
Theodorie  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  acclamation 
for  his  unpartizan  decision.   When  the  king  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  he  had  a  brilliant  rccefH 
tion  both  from  the  pope  and  the  people.  However, 
the  Byzantine  party,  headed  bv  the  two  senators 
Festus  and  Probinus,  did  not  abandon  its  hostility 
and  hope  of  overthrowing  the  [x>pe  and  gaining  the 
papal  see  for  I^urentius.    The  opportunity  orcurred 
m  the  fnliowinR  year,  501 .    Pope  Syrnmachus  oole- 
brated  l^iuvt'-r  nn  2.")  March,  following  the  old  Hoinan 
cyrlo,  wtuio  tho  Hyzantitios  and  others  obwrvod  the 
f<  :i.st  on  22  April,  acoordinK  to  a  new  reckoning.  The 
Laurcntian  party  appoalecl  to  King  Theodorio  against 
the  pope,  making  other  accusiit ions  besides  this 
digresskm  in  the  celebration  of  Ka.stor.  Theodorio 
■ummoned  tbe  pope  and  Symmachus  ."et  out  to  meet 
him.  At  Riniai  l^mmaehus  learned  the  oontaka 
of  the  indietment  and,  rrfuxing  to  acknowledge  the 
king  as  hi.«i  judge,  returned  home.   The  opposing 
party  now  acoijs<^l  him  of  squandering  the  property 
of  the  Cliure}]  and  otlior  matters.    It  gained  in 
^cngth  and  occupied  the  Latcran  palace,  so  that 
w  pope  WM  obUged  to  Ihra  near  tbe  Gburob  of  St. 


Peter  outside  tbe  cttv  walls.  His  opponents  rs> 
quested  the  king  to  eall  a  synod  for  the  mveetigBtkm 
6t  the  aeeusatkioB  and  to  appoint  a  visitor  for  Rome. 

Symmachus  agreed  to  the  calling  of  a  synod,  but  he 
and  his  adherents  protested  against  the  sending  of  a 
visitor.  Theodorie,  however,  sent  xi-s  \  i>itor  Bishop 
Peter  of  Altinum  in  upner  Italy,  who  wius  to  atlmin- 
i.-^ter  tho  Roman  Churcn  in  the  i)lac'o  of  the  accused 
pope.  Peter  came  to  Home  and,  contrarj'  to  the 
e<uniiianils  of  the  king,  allowed  hinutelf  to  be  won  over 
by  the  atlhorents  of  Laurt^ntius,  so  tliat  Theodorie  at 
a  later  date  disminsed  him.  Not  long  after  Easter, 
between  May  and  July,  502,  the  ^nod  met  in  the 
basilica  of  Julius  (Santa  Maria  in  lYastevere).  Tlie 
ptHw  declared  before  the  qmod  that  it  had  been  called 
with  his  consent  and  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  the 
accusations  before  it,  if  the  visitor  were  removed  and 
be  were  re-established  as  the  administrator  of  the 
Church.  To  this  the  majority  of  the  bishops  agreed 
and  sent  an  embassv  to  the  king  to  denfuuul  the  execu- 
tion of  these  conditions.  Theodorie,  however,  re- 
fused, and  demande<l,  firwt  of  all,  an  investigation  of 
the  accusations  against  the  {xtpe.  A  .second  ^e.ssion 
of  the  synoil  was  held,  therefore,  on  1  ^^eptember, 
502,  in  tne  Sessorian  basilica  (Santa  Ooce  in  Geni- 
salemme),  and  the  minority  had  the  indictment  made 
by  the  Laurentiaii  party  read  aloud.  Symmachus 
desired  to  fo  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  wnod  in  order  to 
defend  himself,  bat  on  the  way  there  be  was  attaeked 
by  bb  opponents  and  roaltreatedt  and.  escaping  only 
inth  grMt  difficulty,  returned  to  St.  Peter^;  several 
priests  who  were  with  him  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded.  The  Goths  sent  by  Theodorie  promised 
bun  a  reliable  escort  but  the  pope  now  rofu.se<l  to 
a[)|>i-ar  b<  fore  the  sviuhI,  although  invited  throe  times. 
Coiiseiiuenlly  the  a.^.^embled  bLshup;;  declared  at  the 
third  ses.sion,  hold  alwut  the  middle  of  St-ptomber, 
thev  could  not  jia-ss  juditment  ujK)n  tho  i>opo.  because 
he  had  apj>eartHi  twice  before  his  judges,  and  because 
there  was  no  precedent  showing  that  an  occupant 
of  the  Roman  Sec  had  been  subjed<ed  to  tbe  judgment 
of  other  bishops.  They  sailed  upon  the  opposing 
clergy  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and  requested  the  kimr 
to  permit  the  bishops  to  return  to  tbcir  dioceses.  All 
these  steps  were  in  vain:  the  majority  of  the  clerpy  uid 
pi>ople  sided  indeed  with  Symmachus,  hut  a  minority 
of  the  clrT>:y  and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  WOM 
at  thiU  t  itiic  imrt  izans  of  Laurentius.  A  fourth  srasion, 
therefore,  w;ls  helii  on  23  October,  IyO'2,  callitl  the 
"Synislus  I'alinaris"  (Palmary  syno<l)  either  from 
the  place  u  herc  it  wa.s  held  [mi  Pulniata,  Palma),  or 
iM'oaii.s*'  it  was  tiie  mo.st  important  ses*iion  (jxilniaris). 
At  this  session  it  was  decided  that  on  .aroount  of  the 
reasons  given  earlier  the  decision  must  be  left  to  tbe 
judgment  of  God;  Synunachus  was  to  be  nvwded 
as  free  from  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  full  exercise  of  bis  epis- 
copal office;  the  wliole  property  of  tiie  Church  was  to 
be  tnuufened  to  Mm;  whoever  returned  to  his  obedi- 
ence should  escape  punishment,  but  whoever  under- 
took ecclesia.st  ical  functions  at  Rome  without  papal 
IMTMii.-vsnm  was  to  be  regarded  a.><  a  «'hismatic.  The 
decision  was  .signe<l  by  seventy-five  bishops,  among 
thorn  tho  bi>hops  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  Many 
bishops  now  returned  to  their  dioro.ses.  The  majority, 
however,  met  with  the  Roman  jtrnsts  in  St.  Peter's 
for  a  fifth  session  under  the  presidency  of  Symmachus 
on  6  November,  502.  The  edict  issued  by  the  prefect 
Basilius,  in  4S3,  regulating  the  administration  of  the 
posneosiona  of  the  Chuieh  was  declared  invalid  and 
SjymmaGhus  issued  a  new  edict  respecting  tbe  admin- 
irtratian  of  ^is  property,  and  espeeuiUy  in  regard  to 
its  sale. 

King  ThtvKloric,  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  synod,  although  the  great  majority  of  tlie  Italian 
episcopate  was  on  the  sulc  of  the  rif^itful  pope,  did 
nothhig  to  canr  out  the  new  ordinanosa.  Ooop 
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•eqiaailil^p  the  opiMKsition  culk-d  its  candidate  Lauren- 
thu  again  to  Kome.  He  resided  in  the  Lateran 
palaoe,  wfaidi  was  in  the  hands  of  his  adherents,  while 
SymmachnB  ntained  the  house  of  the  bishop  {epit- 
copium)  near  8t.  Prter'a.  The  division  continued 
for  four  years,  during  which  both  parties  carrittl  on  a 
furious  nuarrcl  at  Kome.  Laurent  ius  liud  liis  por- 
trait aii<l<Hl  to  the  series  of  txipos  in  tlie  Clmren  of 
Saint  Paul  Without  the  Walk.  However,  ctrtain 
prominent  p<'rf!ons  exerted  their  influence  in  favour  of 
8yromach\iM,  as  Bishop  .\vitii.s  of  \'ieniie,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  (lalliean  lijshops,  a<liire.s.He<l  an  urgent 
letter  to  the  tk'nate  on  behalf  of  the  rinhlful  pope  and 
for  the  restoration  of  unity.  Syinmachus  gradually 
won  over  a  number  of  the  adhorentii  of  the  opposition. 
The  greatest  factor  in  the  heaUng  of  the  schism  was 
the  inteipoaitioii  of  Deacon  DioMuma  of  Alexuidria, 
who  had  oome  to  Rome.  He  was  eommMoned  by 
BftmtnAm  to  go  to  Theodoric,  and  won  the  king 
over  to  the  side  of  the  rightful  pope,  .■\pparently 
political  motives  were  involved,  ;is  t!ic  kin^  uishc*!  to 
take  action  against  the  Laurentian  jiarty,  wliich  in- 
cljne<1  to  Constantinople.  He  commanded  Senator 
Festus,  the  head  of  the  hostile  i)arty,  to  return  all 
Roman  churches  to  Syniniai  lms.  I.aur<  tiliu.s  having 
lost  many  mlherent.s  among  the  .senators  the  king's 
command  was  executed  without  diffieulty.  The  anti- 
pope,  obliged  to  leave  Home,  retired  to  a  farm  beloQg- 
ine  to  his  protector  Festus.  Otdy  a  small  party  stft 
held  to  Laurentiu.s  and  refu»«od  to  rcco^nias  Qyionu^ 
ehus  as  Bishop  of  Kome;  but  it  was  insigD^mnt  and 
was  reoonciled  later  to  Uoimisdasy  the  saoeeaaor  of 
Qymmaehus.  During  the  sehism  a  number  of  polem- 
inl  writings  appeared,  as  from  the  party  of  Laurentius 
the  treatise  "Contra  Synodum  ab.soiutionis  incon- 
prujp",  to  which  Deacon  Ennodius  replied  in  "LiboUus 
adversus  eos  qui  contra  Syno<iiini  scrihere  jtra'sump)- 
Borunt"  ("Mon.Clrrni.  1  list. :  .\uci.  ant.",  VII,4S.sq.J. 
While  the  author  of  the  life  of  .Symmachus  in  tlie  com- 
pletely preserved  1e\t  of  (lie  "Lilx-r  pontiticalis "  is 
verj'  favourable  to  this  jwpe,  the  writer  of  another  con- 
tinuation of  the  papal  biographies  supports  the  cause  of 
Laurentius  ("  l-'ragment  Launrntien  ,  ed.  Duchesne  in 
"  Liber  pont  ifiealis  1, 44-40) .  During  the  di.spute  the 
adherentsof  Symmaohusdrew  up  four  aporrj-phal  writ- 
injn  ealkd  the  "8^-mmachian  l<orgerios";  these  were: 
"Gesta  aynodi  Suuessann  de  MaroeUino":  "Coa- 
stHtttum  snvestri":  "Gesta  Liberii";  ''Gesta  de  nir- 

Stione  Xysti  et  Fblyefaronii  accusations".  These 
IT  works  are  to  be  found  in  Cf)ustant,  "Epist.  rom. 
p)iitif."  (Paris,  1721),  ap|)endi\,  29  sq.-cf.  Diirhesne, 
''Liber  iMintilicalis",  1,  introdiniioii,  CX.XXUl  sc^.: 
"Histoire  lideraire  dcs  t^] }' .rrypln-s  syinriiachien.s  '. 
The  otiji"-t  of  these  forgeries  w.-ws  to  I>r<«hlce  allege<i 
in^t:LIn■c>  from  earlier  times  to  supjiort  the  whole 
prt)cedure  of  the  lulherents  of  Svmmachus,  and,  in 
particular,  the  iiosition  that  the  lloman  bishop  could 
not  be  judged  by  atiy  court  composed  of  other  bish' 
ops.  Still  these  forgeries  are  not  the  fint  doeiunents 
to  maintain  this  latter  tenet. 

Symmachus  zealously  defended  the  supporters  of 
ortbodoay  during  the  disordera  of  the  Acacian  schism. 
He  d^ends,  althourii  without  anoeess,  the  opponents 
of  the  "Henotikon  in  a  letter  to Emper»>r  Aiiiusiiwins 
I  (491-518).  .At  a  later  date  many  of  tlie  perseeut<'d 
Oriental  bishops  addn^s<'il  themselves  to  the  ixipe  to 
whom  they  wnt  a  eonfession  of  faith.  Slnirtly  after 
the  emperor  sent  him  :t  Ictit  r  full  of  invei- lives,  to 
which  the  pojM>  wnt  a  tirm  answer,  niaint.aining 
f<ircibly  the  rights  and  ]il)cr'\-  of  the  ("hureh  (Thiel, 
"Epist.  nnu.  ixjnl.",  1,  7(X)  sq.)  In  a  letter  of  H 
October,  512,  addrt'ssed  to  the  bi.shops  of  Illyria,  the 
pope  wanw-d  the  clergj'  of  that  province  not  to  hold 
oommimion  with  heretics.  .S^>on  after  the  bcginniuR 
of  hSa  pontifieate  Symmachus  interposed  in  the  quaira 
between  the  Arehhishaps  of  Aries  and  Vienne  as  to 
tiie  boundaiies  of  their  rcqieetive  territories.  Hean- 
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nulled  the  ediet  Jsnied  by  Anastasius  II  in  favour  of 
the  Arohbishci|»  of  Vienne  and  Uu«r  (6  ^kovember.  613) 
eonfirmed  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Arehbahop 

Cteearius  of  Aries,  as  these  had  been  fixed  by  Leo  I. 

Moreover,  he  granted  Ca«arius  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing the  pallium,  the  first-known  iii.staiue  of  such  a 
grant  by  the  Holy  See  to  a  bishop  outside  of  lialy. 
in  ;i  Iclier  of  11  June,  514,  he  upixiinted  C';i>sanus  (o 
represent  the  interests  of  the  O'hurch  Iwith  in  Claul 
and  Spjiin,  to  hold  sj'nods  of  the  bishops  in  certain 
cases,  to  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  clergj-  who 
joumcyoa  to  Rome.  More  important  matters  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Holy  See.  In  the  <4ty  of  Rome, 
aeoording  to  the  "liber  pontificaUs",  the  pope  took 
sevwe  mssaures  ngainst  the  Manichcaas  ovdared 
the  buming  of  their  books,  and  expelled  tnem  hem 
the  city.  jRe  erected  or  restored  and  atlomed  various 
churches.  Thus  he  built  a  Church  of  St.  Andrew  near 
St.  Peter's,  a  Hxsilica  of  St.  .Agnes  on  the  Via  .\urelia, 
lulorned  the  Chureh  of  St,  Peter's,  eomj)letely  rf-built 
the  Ha.silji':L  of  Si^.  Syl\c>t'T  jmil  Marlinus,  and  ina/le 
impn>\ enieiits  o\(t  the  Catacomb  of  the  Joniani  on 
the  Via  Salaria.  lie  built  episcopal  houses  (r^i.sco/na) 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pan'is  of  St.  Peter's.  These 
buildings  were  evidently  oonneoted  with  the  residenoe 
of  the  pope  for  several  yesis  near  St.  Peter's  during 
the  disorders  of  the  Laurentian  scihlsm.  He  also 
built  aqrlums  for  the  poor  near  the  three  eburchea  of 
8t.  Feter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  that  w«!re  out- 
side the  city  walls.  Tlie  ]X)]>e  contributed  l;irge  sums 
for  the  supiK)rt  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Africa  who 
Were  perM  c  it,  ,1  by  the  rulers  of  the  Arian  \';indala. 
He  abo  aided  1 1w  iiihal)it ants  of  the  provinei'jjof  upiMT 
Italy  who  8\jfl'<'red  so  s<irely  from  tlie  invasion  ol  the 
barbarians,  .\fier  his  death  he  was  buried  at  St. 
P*-ter's.  Symmachus  is  v«nsrated  in  the  Roman 

Church  as  a  saint. 

IMer  p(j'ilifioilix,  nl.  DcctiKSNr.,  I.  MmMS;  JAfWl.  Regata 
ponl.  rom,  (Jmt  «t.),  I,  sm  w|.;  Thikl,  BpiM.  tom.  pontif..  639  aq.; 
Acta  gytutdorum  Roma  habit,  a.  499,  501,  S02  in  Mon.  Germ,  Hii,: 
Auet.  ant.,  XII,  393  Mq.;  GrisaII.  OtKh.  Romt  vnd  drr  PaptU.  I. 
4iM)  wn.;  T.Asr.EN,  ilrtrh.  der  r6mitchen  Kirrhr.  II,  21!t  wnq.; 
WiYfAY.,  Ilfl  <!<  ihf  CoMnciU  of  tht  Chureh.  tr.  C'l.Mni.  iV 
(lulinburKh.  1SD5).  4<J  aqa.,  5ti-75;  St6iibk.  QufllfiMuditn  turn 
laurentiaHitehtn  8M»ma  m  fWfWiWifcrr.  der  Wirnrr  AkaitmltL 
CXII  (1»M).  2S0  aqq.:  MaaMXN.  Oeteh.  drr  QuelUn  Jes  KMktt^ 
rrrh'rii,  I.  4il  itnu.;  Pmuwilirr*  u.  Thr,\.lrT\rh  tier  llro-sf  ia 
Wtlltjfl^fhichir  in  Kitrtlktrrhihtrru  iMiiilil,   I'tllil,   W  wjfj,:  IIaSI^ 

MAMM,  G'mcA.  iltUtou  tm  MiittUiUer,  1  ^Lcipsia,  l>fJ7),  142  ettq. 

J«  P.  KlMTWi 

SymmaidUU  the  Ebionite,  author  of  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  included  by 
Origen  in  hisHexapla  and  Tetrapla.  Some  fracm  nt.s 
of  this  version  8ur%'ive  in  what  remains  of  the  I  Icxanla. 
Symmachus  .also  wrote  "('-onmient.aries'',  not  extant, 
ai>p;irently  to  support  the  heresy  of  the  Khionit<'s  by 
attacking  t he  ( ii is|)el  of  St .  .Matthew.  "Origen  states 
that  he  ol)tainetl  thes<->  and  other  commentaries  <rf 
Svmmachus  on  the  Scriptures  from  a  certain  Juliana* 
«'no,  he  savs,  inherited  them  from  Symmachus  him- 
self' (Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl.",Vl,  xvu).  PaUaditH 
(Hist.  Laus.,  lidv)  found  in  a  manuscript  "very 
ancient  and  arranged  in  stichoi"  the  following  entry 
made  by  Origen:  "This  book  I  found  in  the  house  of 
Juliana,  the  virgin  in  Oesarea,  when  I  was  hiding 
there;  who  saiil  .she  had  rcceivetl  it  from  Symmaclms 
him.s<  lf  the  interpreter  of  the  Jews".  The  date  of 
Origen's  stay  with  Juliana  was  prol>ably  2.'}.s-41, 
i.  e.  during  tjie  persecution  of  Maximin,  but  tliis  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  date  of  Symmachus's  vi>rsion 
of  the  Scriptures  which  was  known  to  t)rigen  when  he 
wrote  (aliout  22S)  his  earliest  commentaries  (see 
Sw<  te,  •■  Introd.  to  O.  T.  in  Greek",  p.  50).  It  U9«i 
commonly  to  be  accepted,  on  the  supposed  authority 
of  St.  Kpiphanius  (De  mens,  et  jxind.,  xvi),  that 
Symmachus  Ilourished  in  tlie  age  of  Severus  (1^3^ 
211),  but  the  tntof  I^phaniua  ia  full  of  the  wiklsit 
bhinders.  The  Syriae  transktor  who  (as  was  finl 
pointed  out  by  l^gigde)»  had  aleas  euu  upt  tart  brfoia 
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him,  mvls  V»tu.s  not  Scvi-rus,  !iii<i  oxphiiiis  ii  little 
lat«T  thill  ijy  this  fiiiperor  is  meant  Marcus  Aurelius 
(Itil-SO:.  All  fliat  ran  bi-  said  is  that  ihiTf  iH  noth- 
inp  iiupioliuhli-  aSidut  this  ilaic.  lOpiplianius  says 
further  thul  Symmut  hiLs  was  a  Samaritan  who  having 
quarrelled  with  hin  own  people  went  over  to  Judaism, 
but  all  other  ancient  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
making  him  an  Ebionite.  From  the  language  of 
many  writers  who  speak  of  Svmmachus  (Ambrosias- 
ter,  ^'Prol.  in  Ep.  ad  Galat'l  PhOastritn,  bdii;  St. 
AuguaUne^  "Gontia  Faust.",  XIX,  iv,  xii),  Symmar 
ehus  must  have  been  a  man  of  gnat  importance  in 
his  8Wt,  if  not  the  founder  of  a  sect  within  a  sect. 
His  version  of  the  Old  Testament  wjus  lart^dy  used  hy 
St.  Jerome,  wlio  twice  .s[M-aks  (tf  two  (■(htimis  uf  it. 
As  a  translator  he  aime<l  at  writing  pxxl  (ircck  aiui 
not  at  the  sla\  ish  lidTalnefiS  of  Aquila.  "Anuila  ft 
Symmarh\is  et  Theodolio  .  .  .  diversimi  pamc  opus 
in  etxlem  opere  prmliderunt,  alio  nitcntc  vcrbum  <ie 
vcrbo  expnmere,  alio  scnsum  potius  sequi,  tertio 
non  multum  a  veteribus  discrepare"  (St.  JieiroiDM^ 
"Proloft.  in  F-useb.  Chronicon"). 

HAliN  irK,  f.V.,  '..  ,l,r  allchrimiL  Lit.  Ini  EtuAilu  ('.i  vols.,  Lai|K 
18tt3-10O4);    iJiti.    Chrui.   Bioa..    ».    v.  Hesnitla,  Syn^ 
fMMhlM,   n4odatum;  Swktb.  Introduei.  to  O.  T.  in  Grtek  (Lon- 
don. 18D1) :  Mweati,  L'etd  di  Sitnmaco  VInUrprtU  c  &  Spi/anio 

Francb  J<  Baochdb> 

Sjimnaehtu  VanloD.    See  Vbksionb  ow  the 

Bauc. 

Syxnphorosa,  Sai.VT,  rnartjTCfl  with  her  .seven  sons 
at  Tibur  (Tivoli)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  ICm- 
peror  Hadrian  (1 17-138).  The  story  of  their  martyr- 
dom is  told  in  an  old  Passb,  the  reliability  of  which 
is  seriously  questioned  bv  many  modern  hngioloKists. 
According  to  this  Poshio,  SjTnphorosa  wa«  a  lady 
living  at  Tibur,  the  widow  of  the  tribune,  GetuliiM^ 
iHm  hadjprevioudy  been  martyred  by  Emperor  Hi^ 
driaa  at  Gabil,  now  Torn,  a  (own  of  the  Sabines.  When 
Hadrian  had  completed  his  costly  palace  at  Tibur  and 
began  iin  dediealion  by  offerinK  sacrifices,  he  received 
the  following  resnon.se  from  tfie  Kods:  "The  widow 
."^yniphorosa  and  her  eons  fornicii'  m  daily  by  invok- 
itiH  thi  ir  ( linl.  If  she  and  her  .soiis  oiTcr  .sacritir4',  wo 
prcitrnsi'  to  yjvr  you  all  that  you  :i-sk  for."  W'lien  all 
the  entjuTor's  attempt,s  to  Indutre  .Syinphorosa  and 
her  sons  to  8.icrifice  to  the  gtxis  were  unsuccessful,  he 
ordered  her  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
where,  after  various  tortures,  she  was  thrown  into  the 
river  (Anio).  with  a  heav>'  rock  fastened  to  her  nock. 
Her  brother  Eugenius,  who  was  a  member  of  the  coun> 
cii  of  Tibur,  buried  her  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Hie  next  day  the  emperor  lanunoned  h^r  seven  sons, 
and  being  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  make 
them  .sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  ordered  them  to  be  tiwl 
to  seven  stake^i  which  had  been  erected  for  the  jmrposo 
round  the  Temple  of  Hercules.  Each  ()f  them  sutTer4'<l 
a  different  kind  of  martyrdom.  Crcseeiis  was  pierced 
through  the  throat.  Julian  through  the  l>r»-;ust,  Ncme- 
sius  through  tlu'  heart,  I*rimitivus  w;ls  wotnuh-d  at 
the  navel,  Justinus  was  pierced  through  the  l)ack, 
Stracteus  (Stacteua,  Kstnacteas)  wjis  wounfied  at  the 
side,  and  Eugenius  was  cleft  in  two  ^arts  from  top  to 
but  toiii.  Their  Ixxlics  were  thrown  mto  a  deep  ditch 
at  a  place  which  the  pagan  priesta  afterward*  called 
"Ad  septem  Biothaaatos**.  (The  Oredc  wwd  flisM- 
••Twr.  or  rather  fiuuoSimroi,  was  employed  for  self- 
amrderers  and,  by  the  pagans,  applied  to  Christ  ians 
who  suffered  martjTdoml.  Ilereujwn  the  jhtscch- 
tion  ceased  for  one  year  and  six  months,  <iuririg 
which  periotl  the  Ixxiies  of  the  martyrs  were  buried 
on  the  \'i:i  Ti})urtina,  eiRht  or  nine  miles  from  Rome. 

It  is  difficult  to  a.s(  iTt  liii  how  much  reliability  tlicso 
Acts  jjos-se-ss.  The  opinion  that  they  were  written 
by  Julias  Africanus  (third  cetilury)  htxs  bwn  almost 
^^■vcrsally  rejected,  linee  neither  Eusebius  nor  any 


to  any  .\ct.s  of  Roman  or  Italian  mart>Ts  composed  by 
this  African  writer.  The  "  Hieron\  iiiiaii  .Marl\  rof- 
ogy",  which  was  compiled  by  an  uiikiiowii  author  in 
the  se<oiid  half  of  the  fifth  century,  eonnnemorates 
yt.  .Syniphorosa  and  her  sons  on  IS  July,  but  here  the 
names  of  her  sons  are  entirelv  different  from  those 

S'ven  in  the  Acts.  One  of  the  manuscript^)  (codex 
n-ncnsis)  of  this  martyrology  states  that  the  Acta 
of  these  martyra  are  extant : "  quorum  gesta  habcaitur  " 
("Martyrologium  Hieronymianum",  edited  by  De 
Bmbi  and  Duchesne  in  Acta  S8.  Novembris  II,  1. 93). 
StacB  here  the  names  of  Symphorosa's  sons  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Act.s  which  we  possess,  there 
must  have  existed  some  other  "Gesta  to  which  the 
author  of  the  inartyrolog>'  refers.  In  the  same  n :  irt  yr- 
ology,  on  27  June,  are  commemorated  s<>veii  hioitu  r- 
mart\Ts,  whose  names  are  identical  with  those  \vhii;h 
our  -Acts  ,a.s.Nign  to  the  sons  of  Symphoroaa.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  author  of  the  .\cts,  guided  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  Kymphorosa  had  seven  sons  who  were  mar- 
tyred, made  her  the  mother  of  the  .seven  martjTS, 
whom  he  fotmd  mentioned  in  the  martyrology  on  27 
June.  If  this  is  the  ease,  we  may  infer,  i>roviaM  SytO' 
phoroaa  had  seven  sons  at  all,  that  their  nsmes  wars 
not  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  _  Whether  thev  were 
those  assigned  to  them  in  the  "  Hieronj'mian  MartjT- 
ology,"  will  also  remain  doubtful  as  long  as  we  have  no 
certainty  that  the  "CJajta"  to  which  the  author  refet>; 
are  authentic.  Some  hagiologLsts  consider  the  ncwn 
mm  of  Symphorosa,  like  those  of  Felicittis  (q.  v.),  a 
m<'re  jidaptation  of  the  seven  Hon.s  of  the  Maccaiiean 
Mother,  in  the  sevi'nteenlh  centiirv,  Hosio  dia- 
covercti  the  ruins  of  a  basilica  at  the  place  pojjularly 
culled  "le  sette  firatte"  (the  seven  brothers),  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina,  nine  miles  from  Rome.  (Bosio,  "Roma 
Sotteranea",  105-9).  The  Acts  and  the  "Hieniqy- 
mian  Martyrology"  agree  in  designating  this  apot  as 
the  tomb  cl  Symphorosa  and  her  sons.  Farther  dis- 
coveries, thi^  wave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  basOica 
was  built  over  their  tomb,  were  made  by  Stevenson. 
The  reniains  were  transferred  to  the  ("^hurrh  of  S. 
Angelo  is  Pescariaat  Rome  by  St<'phen  (II )  III  in  7.V2. 
A  .sarcopli.agus  waj?  found  hen'  in  Itllt),  bearing  the  in- 
Berii)tion:  "Hie  reouie.scunt  coi-j>ora  .'^S,  Martyrum 
iSimforosic,  viri  sui  Zotici  (Cletuiii)  et  I  iliDruiti  c^us  a 
Stephano  Papa  translata. "  The  Diocese  of  livoli 
honours  them  as  jiatrons  and  the  wbole  CSblUvh  sd^ 
bralcs  their  feast  18  July. 

A;  HUM.  JIkI.  'Ill  l^rr-tc\it\on»  jxrnilant  In  rirux  prrntKrt 
nicia  (I'aris,  lIKlli.  27(1  .\cio.i.i«,  Oie  Martifritlugirn,  tAr« 

a—ekiehte  u.  ihr  Wrrl  lli.  rl.n.  V.m),  159-02;  STCTBrnoWi 
BMputa  dtUa  baiilica  di  mulu  .Sin/uroaa  e  dei  nun  MtUe  /igK  ai 
MM  mtaUt  tUUa  na  TUnitiina,  I  CRoiaa,  1878),  602  y  IH-ti.kh. 
UmtfeM  AM*.  18  Jnln^cto  AS.  Mii  IV.  35o  i». 

Michael  Ott. 

Sympson.  Kichabo,  Vbnebablb.  See  Gabuck, 
NlCHOItASy  Vbnkrabu. 

Synagogiw,^  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  Jen's. 

This  article  wnll  treat  of  the  name,  origin,  history, 
organization,  litiii>;>  ami  building  of  the  sjTiagogue. 

I.  Name. —  The  Cin-ek  avraytayfi,  whence  the  Latin 
synagoga,  I'Yench  synagogue,  and  English  synagogue, 
means  a  meeting,  an  assembly;  and  is  use<l  by  the  S<'i>- 
tuagint  to  translate  the  Hebrew  ."-i*.  The  Aramaic 
translation  is  KDm^S  (of.  Arabic  Kaniaah,  a  church) 
to  which  is  akin  the  New  Hebrew  nC33.  The  plan 
of  assemblage  was  tenned  in  New  Hebrew,  n*3, 
rCJrn,  meeting-houscj  i.  e.,  ^bm  Wfaytoyiit.  In  the 
coursf!  of  time,  the  smgle  word  synagogue  came  to 
mean  not  only  the  UMH>ting  but  the  meeting-house, 
the  leaching  thereof  and,  in  the  broadest  s<"'nse,  the 
bofly  po]iti<'  of  the  Jews.  This  broad  sen.se  of  the 
won!  s\  nai;i 'iruc  is  seeti  in  J()hn's  u.s<'  of  airoov)^fu-<ii>i 
"excoinnninicated"  or  "put  out  of  the  ^nagogue 
(cf.  ix,  22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2).  .\nother  Greek  name  for 
mnagogue  in  use  among  HeUenistic  Jews,  is  wffwxi 
flbortaned  after  the  anuogj  ol  wwrvpn^  from  sBm 
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rpoffmx^f,  hou*e  of  prayer  (cf.  Philo,  "In  Flacc", 

t§6. 7;  "AdGaium",  gS;20.23. 43).  This  phrajw  is  in  the 
eptuagint  traiiulation  of  Isaias  (Ivi,  7):  "Mv  bouse 
shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  (nbcr  P'^I  for  all 
nations."  The  Latinised  proseucha  of  Juvenal  (Sat., 
Ill,  296)  means  the  Jewish  house  of  prayer  or  syna- 
gogue. JosephuH  (.\ntia.,  XV'l,  vi,  2)  cites  an  edict 
of  .\upistus  which  calls  the  Synagogue  <rafSpaT€lor,  the 
Sabbath-houae. 

II.  Oriqi.v. — Obscurity  enshrouds  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  synagogue.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(in  Ex.,  xviii,  20)  dates  it  from  the  time  of  Moses; 
BO,  too,  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  ac- 
cording to  the  witness  of  Philo,  "De  Vita  Mosis" 
(III,  27)  and  Joeephua,  "Contra  Apion."  (II,  17). 


Rbmainb  op  a  8rNAO<K>tre  at  Ktm  Hir'im,  Palmtins 


This  rabbinical  tradition  is  not  reliable.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  the  Babylonian  captivity  that  the  syna- 
gogue became  a  national  feature  of  Hebrew  worship. 
Afar  from  their  Temple,  the  exiled  Jews  gathered  into 
local  meeting-houses  for  pubhe  worship.  Sacrifice 
was  denied  tliem;  prayer  in  common  was  not.  The 
longer  their  exile  from  the  national  altar  of  sacrifice, 
the  greater  became  their  need  of  houses  of  prayer; 
this  need  was  met  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
synagogues,  scattered  throughout  the  land  of  exile. 
From  Babylonia  this  national  sj-stcm  of  synagogiie 
worship  was  brotight  to  Jenisalcm.  That  the  8\'na- 
goguo  dates  many  generations  earlier  than  Apostolic 
times,  is  clear  from  the  authority  of  St.  Janii«: 
"For  Moses  of  old  time  [if  ytrtwr  dpxalwr]  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him  in  the  sjTiagogues, 
where  he  is  read  every  sabboth"  (.Acts,  xv,  21). 

III.  HisTORT. — From  the  outset  of  Cnristianity  the 
svnagogue  was  in  full  power  of  its  various  functions; 
the  New  Testament  speaks  thereof  fifty-five  times. 
The  word  is  used  to  denote  the  body  politic  of  the  Jews 
twelve  times:  twice  in  Matthew  (x,  17;  xxiii,  34)* 
once  in  Mark  (xiii,  9);  three  times  in  Luke's  (lospel 
{viii,  41;  xii,  11;  xxi,  12),  and  four  times  in  his  Acts 
(vi,  9;  ix,  2;  xxii,  19;  xxvi,  11);  and  twice  in  the 
Johannine  writings  (Apoc,  ii,  9;  iii,  9).  The  more 
restricted  meaning  of  mei'ting-house  occurs  fortyj- 
throe  times  in  the  New  Testament — seven  in  Mat- 
thew (iv,  23;  vi,  2.  H;  ix,  .3.');  xii,  9;  xiii,  54;  xxiii,  6); 
si'ven  times  in  Mark  (i,  21,  23,  29,  39;  iii,  1;  vi,  2; 
xii,  39);  twelve  timiw  in  Luke's  Gospel  (iv,  15;  16, 
20,  28,  33,  3S,  44;  vi,  6;  vii,  5;  xi,  43;  xiii,  10;  xx,  46), 
and  fourteen  times  in  his  .Acts  (ix.  20;  xiii,  5,  14,  42; 


xiv,  1;  XV,  21;  xvii,  1,  10,  17;  xviii,  4,  7,  19,  26;  xix, 
8);  twice  in  John  (vi,  59;  xviii,  20);  once  m  James 
(ii,  2).  Our  Ixjrd  taught  in  the  8>'nagogue8  of  Naza- 
reth (Matt.,  xiii,  54;  ftlark,  vi,  2;  Luke,  iv,  16),  and 
Capharnaum  (Mark,  i,  21 ;  Luke,  vii,  5;  John,  vi,  50). 
Saint  Paul  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus 
(Acts,  ix,  20),  Salamina  in  C>'prus  (Acts,  xiii,  5), 
.■\ntioch  m  Pisidia  (Acts,  xiii  14),  Iconium  (xiv,  1), 
Philippi  (xvi,  13),  Thessalonica  (xvii,  1),  Bertpa 
(xvii,  10),  Athens  (x^-ii,  17),  Corinth  (xviii,  4,  7), 
and  EphesuB  (xviii,  19).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
despite  his  fretjuent  use  of  the  Jewish  meeting-house, 
St.  Paul  in  his  stem  antagonism  never  once  deigns 
to  make  mention  of  the  synagogue.  He  designates 
Judaism  by  the  term  "circumcision",  and  not,  as 
do  the  Evangelists,  by  the  word  "synagogue". 
And  even  in  speaking  of  the  Jews  as  "the  circum- 
cision", St.  Paul  avoids  the  received  word  rtptron^i, 
"a  cutting  around",  a  word  employed  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Philo  for  Judaism  and  reserved  by  the  .\postIe 
for  Christianity.  The  sworn  foe  of  the  "false  cir- 
cumcision" takes  a  current  word  Kararofti},  "a  cutting 
down",  and  with  the  N-igouroua  die  of  his  fancv, 
stamps  thereon  an  entirely  new  and  exclusively 
Paulme  meaning — the  false  circumcision  of  Judaism. 

At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  70)  there  were  in  the  city  itself  394  sjuagogues, 
according  to  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Kethub.  105  a); 
4H0,  according  to  the  Jcrusiiletn  Talmud  (Me^illa7.3d). 
Besides  these  synagogues  for  the  Palestinian  Jews, 
each  group  of  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Jerusalem  had  its 
own  synagogue — the  Libertines,  the  Alexandrians, 
the  Cyrenians,  the  Cilicians,  etc.  (Acta,  vi,  9).  Jose- 
ph us  speaks  of  the  synagogue  which  Agrippa  I 
erected  in  Dora  (.\ntiq.,  \IX,  vi,  3),  of  the  Cffsa- 
rean  svnagogue  which  revolted  against  Rome  (Bell, 
Jud.,  II,  xiv,  4),  of  the  great  synagogue  of  Tiberias 
(Vita,  5-1),  and  of  the  synagogue  of  .-^tioch  in 
Syria   to   which   the  sacred   vessels   were  borne 
away  in  the  time  of  the  Sclcucid  War  (Bell.  Jud., 
VII,  iii,  3).    Philo  is  authority  for  the  existence, 
during  the  first  century  a.  d.,  of  many  s>'nagogues  in 
Alexandria  (Ix^g.  ad  Ciaium,  20),  and  of  not  a  few  in 
Rome  (Ibid.,  23).     In  Northern  Oalilee,  are  nu- 
merous ruins  whose  style  of  architecture  and  inscrip- 
tions are  indications  of  synagogues  of  the  second  and, 
maylie,  the  first  centur>'  A.  D.    The  Franciscans  are 
now  engaged  in  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  8>-na- 
gogue  of  "Tel  Hum,  the  site  of  ancient  Capharnaum. 
This  beautiful  and  colossal  synagogue  was  probably 
the  one  in  which  Jesus  taught  (Luke,  vii,  5).    Of  the 
ruined  BjTiagogues  of  Galilee,  that  of  Kefr  Bir'im 
is  the  most  p<>rfectly  pre8er\'ed.    Various  Greek 
inscriptions,  recently  discovered  in  Lower  Egypt, 
tell  of  syntigogufs  built  there  in  the  days  of  the  Ptole- 
niies.    A  marble  slab,  unearthed  in  1902  some  twelve 
miles  from  Alexandria,  reads:  "In  honour  of  King 
Ptolcmv  and  Queen  Berenice,  his  sister  and  wife,  and 
their  children,  the  Jews  (dedicate)  this  rpocrvx'^". 
Both  the  JenxiMilem  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  m.-Uce 
mention  of  numerous  Galilean  sjTiagoguw  which 
were  centn«  of  rabbinical  literary,  and  religious  and 
political  influence  at  Sejiphoris,  Tiberias,  ScvthopolLs, 
etc.    Every  Jewish  settlement  was  obliged  by  Tal- 
mudic  law  to  have  its  synagogue;  the  members  of 
the  community  could  onlige  one  another  to  the 
building  and  maintaining  thereof ;  indeed  the  members 
of  the  JewLsh  community  were  designated  "sons  of 
the  sjTiagogue".    For  further  history  of  the  sjTia- 
gogue,  see  Jews  a.nd  Judaism. 

The  Gri'at  Synagogue  is  worthy  of  special  mention, 
as  to  it  is  assignetl,  by  Jewish  tnidition,  the  important 
r61e  of  forming  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Esdras  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centurj'  b.  c,  and  to  have  been  a 
permanent  and  legislative  a.ssemhlaKc  for  two  and 
a  half  centuries.    The  Mishnah  (Pirke  Aboth,  I,  1) 
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Ihkt  the  Prophflta  handed  down  tlie  T^mlb 

to  the  men  of  the  dreat  Synagogue.  "  Aboth  Rabbi 
Nathan"  (a  pObl-Talmudic  trcatiao)  purai)hrji.s4'8  this 
8t:iti  rnont  by  including  the  last  timi-  I'ronhctH  in 
this  ajisemblttge:  "AggeuB,  Zacharnm  :ind  Nlalachian 
received  [the  Torahj  from  the  I'ropliota;  and  the 
men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  receiveti  from  Aggeus, 
Zacharias  and  Malachias".  How  long  this  Hup- 
po«edly  authoritative  body  held  control  nf  tlw  relieiou 
of  larael,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Jcwi.4h  (  hionobgy 
txom  (be  £xile  to  Alexander's  conquest  is  far  from 
ekw.  Rabbi  Jeraniab  {Jena.  Talmud.  Uerakot, 
4d)  Mm  that  one  himdnd  Mid  twenty  eldecs  made 
op  th»  body  and  ioatitated  the  prayers  and  ben»> 
dIetionB  of  Kiddush  and  habdalah.  The  Talmud,  on 
the  contrary  (Peah,  II,  6),  hands  down  Torah  from 
tho  Prophot.'*  to  the  ZuRoth  (Pairs)  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Clreat  SynanoiCiie.  He  liio  (Jreut 
Byna^giie  of  Jewish  tradition  what  it  tii.iy,  iii.Mtnric;iI 
criticism  haa  ruled  it  out  of  rourt,  Kuctieii,  in  hi.'f 
Qjoch-making  monograph  "Over  <Ue  Maniu-n  der 
gfW»te  aynagogc"  (.Vnwterdam,  l.S7(>»,  whowa  that  a 
meeUngcanie  to  be  lo<jked  n]K>n  a  pi  rmanent 
institution.  The  Le\'itC8  and  people  met  once  and 
only  once,  probab^  on  the  occasion  of  the  covenant 
dflMiifaed  by  Nehemias  (U  Gsd.,  viii~s),  and  the  im- 
portant awmbTage  beeano  the  nudena  raond  wfcidi 
mre  wrapped  the  fabks  ot  later  Jewish  tradition. 
8uch  in  the  conclusion  of  W.  R.  Smith,  "The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church",  p.  169;  Ryle, 
"Canon  of  the  Old  T* .staini  nt ",  p.  250;  Buhl,  "Canon 
and  Text  of  the  Old  i  .^st anient",  p.  33:  Driver,  "In- 
troduction to  thf  Literature  of  the  Ola  Testament", 
6th  ed.,  p  7. 

IV.  On(i.\Niz.\TioN. — (1)  Judicial. — ITie  "sons  of 
the  s\iiagogue"  were  govem<?d  by  a  oouneil  called 
bfih  ihn,  "houflc  of  justice";  or  trvixM^v  "oouneir' 
(transliterated  .Sanhedriu);  or /fcwX4,  "ooun- 

eil". The  members  of  this  council  were  twenty-three 
in  brgv  towns,  seven  in  smaller;  and  were  eaOed 
tfix»'r«,  "rulers"  (Matt.,  iz,  18,  23;  Luke,  viii,  41), 
or  wfitgp6ni»ot,  "andents"  (Luke,  vii,  3).  The 
"rukin  of  the  sjTiagogue"  ha<l  it  in  their  power  to 
punish  by  cxcominunication,  sctjurging  and  death, 
(a)  Excommunication  from  tlic  syniiKOK'^l  ccjrnmunity 
was  termed  her&m,  2Ti,  dt-tit/f^  i  s(>c  Anatiiem.\).  Both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  inc.ui  tliut  an  object  m 
"sacred"  or  "accursed"  (of,  .\rabip  Mnm,  the  harem, 
a  precinct  sacred  to  the  women  of  a  ln  u.schold  or  the 
mosque  of  a  commimity).  (b)  Scourging  (n'2?;,  of. 
Makkoth,  III,  12;  luurrrfbu,  cf.  Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34; 
Hft.  d.  Mark,  xiii,  9;  Acts,  xxii,  19)  was  thirty-nine 
■tripea  (Makkoth,  III.  10;  II  Cor.,  xi,  24)  hkid  on  Iqr 
the  "seryaot  of  tM  synafjogue",  gossan,  Pw^phmf  for 
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minor  offences.   Three  elders  made  up  a  tribunal 

potent  to  inflict  the  penulty  of  scourging.  It  is  likely 
to  thifl  \vmPT  tribuiud  that  Otir  lx>r{l  refers:  "Whoso- 
ever i.s  anfcrj"  with  hit<  brother  shiill  tx'  in  danger  of 
the  judgment  ",  fyoxot  fcrai  ry  >^fiij<t  iMatf.,  v,  22). 
(c)  The  death  penalty  wjils  infiirteii  hy  the  Siinheilrin 
in  full  session  of  twcnty-thre**  clderH  (cf.  Sanhccirin  1, 
4).  To  this  penalty  or  to  that  of  excommunication 
should  probablv  be  referre<l  Our  Lord's  words:  "And 
whuaoever  shul  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shaO  be  in 
dancer  of  the  council",  f*«xo*  '<^«  ^  twOfl^ 
(Matt.,  V,  22). 

(8)  LUtergieal. — The  "ruler  of  the  synag<»ue", 
infViV-y^  (Mark,  v,  22,  35,  36,  38;  Luke,  viii,  49; 
xiii.  14;  Acts,  xiii,  15;  x\'iii,  8,  17),  rAsh  hdkkentlti'tk 
(.Sota,  VII,  7)  presided  over  the  synagogue  and  its 
services.  This  presidency  did  not  prevent  the  "son.s 
of  the  synagogue"  from  freely  officiating.  Witn««8 
thefrectlom  with  whieh  Our  ]jC)Td  and  St.  Paul  stood 
up  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  the  various  BATiagogues 
of  Palestine  and  the  Diaspora.  The  hazzan,  "ner- 
vaniVbaoded  th«  scroUa  to  the  readen  and  taught 


V.  LmnMrr.— Tlien  were^  five  parts  in  the  syna- 
gogue service:  (1)  the  Shfima'  is  made  up  of  Deut.,  vi, 
4-y;  xi,  13-21;  Num.,  xv,  37-41 — two  opening  bless- 
ings for  morning  and  evening,  one  clasing  lik'ssiti^  for 
morning  and  two  for  evening.  Thew  Ix  iicdu  tions 
are  named  Shhna  from  the  opening  word,  the  impera- 
tive "Hear,  O  Lsriu-l;  Jahweh  our  (lod  is  one 
Jahweh".  The  origin  of  the  Sh^niii ,  lis  of  other  por- 
tions of  Jewish  litur^,  is  unknown.  It  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  be  prc-Cnristian.  For  it  ordains  the 
wearing  of  the  phylacteries  or  frontlets — prajror-bands 
borne  upon  the  arm  and  between  the  eyes — during 
the  recitation  of  the  great  commandment  of  the  love 
of  God  (of.  Dent.,  vi,  8;  xi,  18).  These  phylaeteriea 
(fiiUucr^pm)  are  called  in  the  Talmud,  ''the  prayer 
whieh  is  for  the  hand",  "V^,"^,  and  "the  prayer 


which  is  for  the  hond  ",  rS' 


C,*^.  The  wearing  of 


the  two  bands  was  in  vogue  in  Christian  times  (Matt., 
xxiii,  Fr,  Jonephus,  ".Vntiquit . \  iii,  13). 

(2)  The  Prayer  is  called  "the  oiKhtoenth  ",  Shfm6n6h 
'i,-<ri  h  ;  Z  "  "Z),  because  of  ita  eighteen  lH'ne<iirt  ions 
and  i>etition8.  There  are  two  recensions — the  Baby- 
jonian,  which  is  commonly  in  use,  and  the  Palestin- 
ian, which  Schechter  recently  discovered  in  a  Cairo 
gaiMtsoA  (MSS.-box).    Dalman  (Worte  Jesu,  p.  304) 

deatmfltMD  of  Jemaalcm  (a.  b.  7D).  The  twdfth 
petition  of  the  Pakatlnian  recension  shows  that  the 
Christiaiu  were  mentioned  in  this  daily  prayer  of  the 
synagogue: 

"May  the  ChrwtuinH  and  heretics  perish  in  a 
moment: 

May  they  bt;  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life; 
Mav  they  not  be  written  with  the  just." 
The  Ijabj'loniim  recension  omits  S^''SJ,  Christians. 
The  Lord's  prayer  is  made  up,  in  like  manner,  out  of 

Setitions  and  praises,  but  in  a  yen,'  unlike  and  un- 
ewish  spirit  of  love  of  enemies. 

(3)  3V>raA.— The  Jerusalem  Tahnud  (Megilla,  75s) 
tens  00  that  the  reading  of  the  Law  on  sabbaths,  feast- 
days,  new  moon&  and  half  feast-days  is  of  Mosaic 
institution;  and  that  Budraa  maugurated  the  reading 
of  Torah  on  Mondaj's,  Thursdaj-s,  and  Saturdays. 
This  TaJmudit  tradition,  though  not  very  reliable, 
points  to  a  ver>'  ancient  custom.  The  law  i.s  tiivided 
into  fifty-four  Mictions,  sed^riin,  which  make  up  a 
pericopic  sabbath  rea4iing  of  th<'  Pentattnu'li.  .Special 
readings  are  assigned  for  q>ecial  sabbaths;  seven  read- 
ers are  called  opon  at  random,  and  eadi  reads  his 
share. 

(4)  The  ProjAet*. — ^Parallel  to  the  pericopic  read- 
ing of  Torah  is  a  perioonie  leading  from  the  Prophets, 
or  second  part  of  the  Hebmr  Canon.  These  sections 
aie  efaoaen  with  a  vieir  to  enoiplily  or  drive  hotne  the 
kewn  fnini  the  Law  whioh  pnoMsa.  The  name  of 
the  section  from  the  Prapheta,  AopAlOra  (from  Hiph'fl 
of  TJC,  "to  dismiis").  indicates  that  at  first  the 
synagogiie  wrvire  here  ennie  to  a  elose. 

(5)  The  Srriptnre  Ia.ssoh. — Even  by  the  time  of 
Christ,  tlic  exposition  of  Scripture  was  part  of  the 
.synagoKal  hturgy  (Matt.,  iv,  23:  Mark,  i,  21;  vi,  2). 
.\uy  of  the  brethren  might  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
"word  of  exhortation  (Acts,  xiii,  15).  The  Tal- 
mudic  statute  (Mogilla,  IV,  4)  was  that  the  melhUr- 
gtmOn,  inteii^eter,  paraphiaee  the  aeetkm  from  Torah 
one  v«rae  at  a  time  and  the  aeetkm  from  the  Propheta 
onetotbree  venmatatime.  These  paf^»hraaei  aie 
caUed  fdn^Amtm;  a  lengthy  expositwn  of  *  seetion  is  * 
mufrdsA.  There  was  formerly  an  antiphonal  chanting 
of  one  or  other  of  Psalms  cv-cvii,  cxi-cxix,  cxvi- 
cxviii,  C.XXXV,  cxxx\'i,  cxxxxvi  cl.  Tlie  precentor 
chanted  verse  after  verse  and  the  choir  repeated  the 
first  verse  of  tlie  psalm.  At  the  end,  he  chanted  the 
doxologyand  (ailed  upon  the  jxxjple  to  answer  "Amen 
which  tiiey  did. 

VI.  BuiLDiNQ.— (1)  Site.— In  Palestine,  the  synur 
I  faidit  within  the  cHy.  In  the  Diai|Mni 
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a  sitfi  was  gonorally  chosen  outside  the  city  gate  and 
"ithor  hy  the  wiuside  or  rivcT-«ide  (Arts,  xvi,  13). 
The   TMScplil.i   iMi-niU:!,  '^2)  ordains  that  tlio 

Hyruigo^ue  Im  ill  the  hi^bi  st  place  of  the  city  and  face 
to  the  east.   The  niins  nf  ( l^Ulean 
no  observance  of  this  ordinance. 

f^)  Style  of  A  rchiUelure. — ^Thero  Bccms  to  have  hwn 
no  established  stylo  of  synagogal  architecture.  Until 
raoent  years,  the  qrna^^ogue  has  been  built  in  wha^ 
•oever  style  had  vojpie  m  the  pliice  and  at  Um  time  «f 
building.  The  ruined  svn.'igoKue  of  Merom  b  in 
Bf  vore  Doric.  That  of  Kafr  Hir'im  is  in  a  Cnrco- 
Koman  inodifK  alion  of  Corinthian.  The  builditif;  is 
quadraiiKular  in  form.  On  thf  main  fagafle  there  arc 
tJiree  doorways,  each  of  which  has  a  highly  orna- 
mented architrave;  above  the  centre  d<K)rway  is  a 
carefully  carved  Roman  arch,  loiter  on,  Uustiian 
inmagoguos  were  built  in  dccidiHily  Russian  style.  In 
mrasnurg,  Munich,  Cassel,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere  the 
Rogues  show  tlic  influence  of  the  different  styles 
the  churches  of  those  cities.  The  cruciform  plan 
is  nntunUjr  n^^t  followcil;  the  tran.septs  are  omitted. 

flynsfOfnes  of  tmioMf  Venioe,  livomo  and  oUmt 
luliia  dtiH  m  in  the  RcMiwence  stjrie;.  8inee  the 
eipalrion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  Moorish  forms  have 
graduaUy  come  to  be  consiclered  the  distinctive  trait 

of  synaKOgal  architeeture.  Kl  Trun.sito  and  S:inta 
Maria  la  Blanca,  both  in  Toledo,  are  two  of  the  tincst 
exam|)li^4  of  tilie  Moorish  Mduteetuie  under  Jewirii 

influence. 

(3)  Interior  Setling. — The  .\rk,  aroii  ttUih,  contain- 
ing the  sacred  scrolls,  stood  at  the  eastern  end  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  rectangular  building.  In  tlie 
oenter  was  n  raised  platform  (iHjm,  n^'^  U  and  there- 

E the  lectern  (dwXoTr*?©.-,  This  elevated 

nft  ie  nbe  ealled  "  AUnemar  ",  a  word  oORunted 
the  Arsliio  Al-minbar,  the  "chair",  the  '^nul- 
pit ".  These  two  furnishings  are  the  most  essent  iai  m- 
ttfior  settings  of  the  synagogue.  The  Arkwasoriginally 
but  a  niche  in  the  wall.  Li  t  ime,  as  the  most  dignified 
feature,  it  received  most  concern  in  the  decorative 
schcnic.  N'owadays,  it  is  rai.'W'd  on  high,  anproached 
by  three  or  more  steps  and  covered  hy  an  ehiliorafely 
embellished  canopy.  The  Almemar,  too.  li  <s  under- 
gone various  emrMdlLshment.s.  It  Ls  ap[)ro;i<'hed  by 
steps,  sometimes  has  seats,  is  raile<l  in  and  at  times 
surrounded  by  a  grille,  round  about  or  on  Ixjth  sides 
of  it,  are  the  seats  for  the  congregation  (kXjit^p,  "U^r). 
The  first  seat«,  wfmwcuBtSpla  (cf.  Matt.,  xxiii,  6; 
Mark,  xii,  39;  Luke^  xl,  43  and  xx,  40)  arc  those  near- 
est the  Ark;  they  are  reserved  for  those  w^bo  are  high- 
est in  rank  (cf.  Toeephta,  M^lla,  IV,  21).  Women, 
at  lc:iHt  since  the  Middle  Ages,  sit  m  galleries  to  which 
thev  enter  by  stairwaj-s  from  the  outside.  These 
galleries  were  formerly  .set  ver>'  hi(ih;  but  now  are 
low  enough  to  show  both  the  Ark  and  the  Almemar. 

8cil«iuni.  Getek.,  II  (3rd  ed.,  Uiniis.  1S7.3).  427-44,  to. 
(Edinburich.  1885-87);  Orfw, OmcA..  IV-XI  (Uipiin.  lsa3-88); 

ZvNt.  finltr;lirH»il<rhr  VnrlTitfjf  ilrr  JuAt  ri  <  Hr  rlin,  ;  T)U.M»N, 

Synni/ititnltr  <;..(!■  nlf  in  HKiiziKi'.H  J!,:il'E'~ru'>i"t'''i''"  '.  AnB.\- 
HAMii,  Jeteith  Lift  in  lA«  MuidU  Aaa  (Ixjudun,  ISUG);  LOw,  Uer 
S¥nag»oah  Rilu*  in  MonaUuMfl,  18M,  IV,  1-71;  KOBLBI, 
UeUr  Si*  UnprHtum  u.  Grundformm  dir  itmagogalm  Miyft  in 

Wauibb  Dbom. 

Synam  (STHAmmro),  a  tituhr  lee  in  Phrygia 

Paeatiana.  suffragan  of  Lao<licea.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  this  city  Ioca(«««l  by  Ptolemy  (V, 
ii,  2*2)  in  (Jreat  I'hr\-Kia,  and  in  the  sixtli  (rntnry 
by  HienK'les  iT><>S,  1:5 1,  in  I'hnnia  l'.ir:st  irinn,  its 
nietrojiolis  hi  iiin  Laodicea.  It  is  now  .S'ni.ao  (or 
SinKio),  chief  town  of  a  caza  in  tlie  vilay<'t  of  Hronssa 
near  the  K;inrrj-<  of  Si-mav  S<iu.  formerly  .Macestns; 
containing  .^XH)  inhabitants  all  .Mussuiman.<«.  It  h:is 
a  feir  inscriptions  but  no  niins.  l.e  Quien  ff)riens 
chrisfiantis,  I,  mentions  the  following  bishops: 
Arabius,  represented  by  hia  metropolitan  at  Chalcc- 
don  (451);   Ftonimus,  at  Constantinople  (i&S3); 


Stephanus,  at  Xicsea  (7S7);  ron>tantine  at  Con- 
stantinople (H(>*.));  Si.sinniu.^  and  1mi.'«  I)1u--:,  support- 
ers respeelively  of  .St.  Ignatius  and  I'hotiiis,  at  the 
I'hotian  C\)uncil  of  Cun.slanliiiople  (^^79);  Isaac,  at 
the  Coiuu  il  of  C'on.stantinople  (13ol),  which  approved 
the  doctrini-s  of  I'alamos.  To  Uieae  may  be  added 
Stephanus,  whose  name  occun  hi  the  insert  plica 
(eighth  century?)  "Coip.  inser.  me",  8066  pef>- 
iho  Steiduinas  mentioned  in  7S7.  In  1384  the 
See  oC  Synaitt  was  united  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  was  ttilt  suffragan  of  I.Aodieo.i; 
it  seems  al.o  that  at  this  time  it  wius  united  to  the 
S4T  of  .Vncyra.  now  Kilis,s^-  Keui.  In  the  ninth  con- 
(urv  it  \v;ls  artarhexl  to  the  metro|)olis  of  Hioranolia 
aiul  remaineil  so  till  it.s  di.sapjx'arance,  :ls  apiM-ars  from 
the  (treek  ".Notitia*  ei)iscopatuun> " ;  ho\v<-\er,  tlie 
Roman  Curia's  official  list  of  titular  .s<^  makes  it 
suffragan  of  I^aodice^. 

IIajiiltov.  /f»"  i,-rt<-«  in  Ann  Mimrr.  II  (I/jndim.  1142).  124; 
."Mini,  l>irt.  Ill  <.  .»,■  ij'i./  RomatK  Ciog.,  a.  v.;  Tkxikk,  Arim 
miHture,  4»t7;  Cei.\tT.  />a  ruF«uu  d'.iair.  LV.  W.li.  hte«. 

Dm  V€iJMdia  CrMctoiftwM     Kitiitantn  im  xrv.  Jahrhundn* 

(Ulpris.  iwi).as. 

S.  P^TRinfes. 

Synazarlon  {wwt^Anop,  collection),  the  name  of  a 
Utur^cal  book  of  the  Uyzantine  Church.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  name  hae  changed  at  variouB  times. 
Its  first  USB  was  for  the  index  to  the  Biblical  and 

other  lessons  to  be  read  in  church.  In  this  sense  it 
correspontls  to  the  Ijitin  Capitulare  and  C<>me.s  (sec 
Lk.ssons  in  thk  I.iTt  uciv).  TTien  the  S\ n.-ixarion 
W!is  fille<i  up  with  the  wliole  text,  of  tlie  pcneojM-s  to 
be  read.  .\s  far  ;us  the  Holy  Liturgy  w;i.s  cotieenjed 
this  iiirant  that  it  \v;t,s  rr])huH'<i  by  the  "(losjH'r'  .and 
".\iwi>i!e"  Ixxiks.  S\ii:i\arion  remained  the  title 
for  the  iiide.x  to  oilier  le.s.sons.  Without  changing 
its  name  it  w:v.s  filled  up  with  comotete  texts  of  these 
lessons  in  the  same  way.  .\s  the  lessons  in  the  By- 
zantine Divine  Office  are  always  hves  of  saints,  the 
8yna.xarion  became  the  collection  of  aliort  lives  of 
saints  and  accounts  of  events  whoBB  memory  is  kept 
(hke  the  leiaone  of  our  second  noetuni).  It  is  often 
compared  to  the  Roman  Martsrrologjr.  The  parallel 
would  be  more  ex.act,  if  we  imagine  the  second 
nocturn  h's.'^ons  arrantrcfl  together  in  a  8<'p:u-ate 
bixik.  Till-  111!  :■■  iiiiii  \  iif  sucli  les.sons  i.s  gi'iierally 
called  ^-qvoXb-twr  (upraaTtKiv^  a  InkjU  harclly  nettled 
or  u.-^<'d,  since  the Typikon  siippli'  all  that  is  wantwi. 
There  are  :i  great  uuuiber  of  nuiln  val  .Syna\;iria  ex- 
tant in  manascript.  They  an;  important  for  liyzan- 
line  heortology  and  church  history.  The  short 
lirca  that  form  the  lessons  were  composed  or  collcctod 
hy  various  writers.  Of  these  .Symeon  Metaphra-stcs 
(q.  V.)  is  the  most  important.  The  accounts  are  of 
very  varying  historicai  value.  Emperor  Basil  II 
(<J7(>-1025)  ordered  a  revision  of  the  Synaxarion, 
which  forms  an  important  element  of  the  present 
official  edition  (.\naiecta  liollandiana,  XIV,  1S95,  p. 
40-1).  The  Synaxarion  is  not  now  use<l  iia  a  .septirate 
book;  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Menaia.  The  ac- 
OOOnt  of  the  .saint  or  fejist  is  rend  in  the  ( )rthn),s  after 
the  sixth  o<ie  of  the  Canon.  It  is  printe<l  in  its  pl.ice 
liere,  and  bears  e.ach  time  the  name  ffvva^dpiop  as 
title.  Svnaxarion  then  in  modem  us<'  means,  not 
the  whole  collection,  but  each  sqiaratc  les.s<i;i  in  the 
•Menaia  and  other  books.  An  example  of  such  a 
Syna.xarion  (for  St.  Martin  I,  13  April)  will  be  found 
in  Nilles,  op,  eiL,  infra.  L  zlix.  Gvtain  metriod 
calendars  extant  In  the  Middle  Afcee  were  also  called 
Svnaxaria.  Krumbacher  ("Gcsch.  der  bvzantin. 
Lit.",  2nd  ed.,  Munich.  1S97,  pp.  7:?S.  75.5)  de- 
scribes tho.se  comj>oso(i  hy  {^hristopluT  <if  Mytileiie 
(d.  about  1().')())  and  Theodore  PrcMlronuw  (twelfth 
cendirj'). 

The  Mmologinn  (St/nax/irion)  of  Bnitil  II  wan  <vtiu><t  hv  TTn. 
Brno  (.1  rolii.,  1727),  r»>nrintcrl  in  P.  O..  CXVII:  .\i.i.ATif«.  />« 
libirit  eedet.  Orarorum  (Pari*.  1645).  7^-03:  DRLKnATK.  .Sy- 
natain  4»  SinMd  in  Anaheim  BaOamd.,  XIV  (im).  9ge-48i; 
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  iaftnA^w  iB  SdUcyot.  XXIV  (l»9.'.). 

191-40.  SMaboMairAioit.  AOBIAN  F0RTE8CUE. 

Synaxis  (v^i«{it  from  npiyv)  means  Kathering, 
■nmrinhly  iminion.  It  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
LkUii  mbeto  (fitom  eMigere),  and  oorresiMnds  to 
Bvnagogiie  (fvpuy^),  the  plaoe  of  raunkMi.  In 
Chrutian  ana  liturgical  use  tlw  Synasds  b  the  aopom- 
for  any  rcliKiuus  function,  cither  in  the  abstract 
sense  (notmn  (iciioniM)  or  concnutcly  for  the  people 
afiMomhItHi  (cf.  ( it-rinan  .S'am;/i/iitty  and  Verminiiilung). 
Tlie  Vfrb  trvrdyu  oiirura  frtHmt'iitly  in  the  New 
'IVstiiincnt,  for  nnthcring  together  a  religious  meet- 
ing (Acta,  xi,  2t};  xiv,  27  ctc.j,  as  alMo  for  the  Jewish 
oervioea  and  councils  (o.  e.  John,  xi,  47).  80  also  in 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Didache,  ix,  4;  xiv,  1;  I 
Clem.,  xxxiv,  7;  in  general  for  the  union  of  the  church, 
LpmtiiML  "Magn.",  x.  3).  We  must  dirtingiiirfi  the 
htunioa  (euohairifltic)  am  the  alituidail  fliynaxis. 


ituidnl  fliynaxis, 
Mved.  Dionyaiaa 


which  consisted  onlv  of  mugv^  n»m 
out  of  which  our  Divine  Office  evohred, 

till-  rsru  lo-Areopagite  uses  the  word  only  for  the 
eut  harwtii!  service  ("De  ecclus.  hier.",  iii,  in  P.  G., 
Ill),  and  Cardinal  Bona  thinks  tliat  so  it  may  liave 
a  mystic  meaning,  as  referring  to  our  union  with 
Got!  <ir  ("onimuiiioii  (Keruin  liturg.,  I,  iii,  .it.  But  it 
occurs  fretjuenily  for  any  religious  assembly,  and 
in  this  sense  was  atlopte<I  in  the  West  by  St.  Benedict 
("Regula  Ben.",  17:  "V'espcrtina  Synaxis'" — Vtv*- 
pors)  and  by  John  Caasian  C'Collat.  ","  IX,  iU:  :ui 
eoncludendam  synaxim",  ed.  Uurter,  uuubruck, 
1887,  p.  315)  etc.  In  this  signification  the  word  is 
now  arehaic  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  ie  nreaerved. 
however,  in  the  Byzantine  Calendar  as  the  title  of 
certain  feasts  on  which  tlie  ix-oplc  jtsscmble  in  some 
particular  church  for  the  Holy  l>iturg.v,  and  therefore 
corresjKjndii  to  the  Koman  utatio.  Thus  4  January  is 
the  "Sj'naxis  of  the  holy  Seventy",  tliat  is  fhc  foiist 
of  the  -seventy  (liscipk>s  (Luke,  x,  1,  where  the  \  ulj;:itc 
has  seventy-t  wo,  on  whieli  ilay  the  a-saemhly  w;us  oiieo 
made  in  some  ehurcli  (at  Constantinople?)  deiUcatwl 
to  U>em  (Nilles,  "Kalendarium  manuale,"  L  2nd 
ed.,  Innsbruck,  1890,  p.  52);  26  December  b  the 
"Svnaxis  of  the  Theotokos  and  of  Joseph  the  qMMiw 
and  guardian  of  the  Virgin  ",  a  feast  in  memory  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  on  which  anin  the  atation  wai  at  a 
"   ■  reh  ( 


special  church  (ibid.,  3(>6). 


Adrian  Fortescue. 


SynCelli  (eriyKtWoi,  from  <r69,  with,  and  «AXmi>,  the 
Grspcized  form  of  the  Latin  ceUa,  cell),  a  name  which 
m  the  early  Churoh  was  given  to  thoae  monka  or  clo^ 
ice  who  lived  hi  tbs  nine  rmoi  with  their  biahops,  and 
who^  duty  it  was  to  he  witnesece  to  the  ptirity  of  their 
lives  or  to  perform  the  dailv  spiritual  exercises  in  com- 
mon with  them.  In  the  liust<Tn  Churrh  they  soon 
berame  the  councillors  and  ronfe.s.sors  of  I  lie  p;itri:irch8 
and  l)islioj«,  and  exerlrd  a  great  influenrc  over  them. 
They  held  the  firtrt  place  iift<'r  their  mtustcrs  and  liad 
aseat  and  vote  in  the  founcilsof  the  Cliurrh.  In  the 
oouiae  of  time  the  patriuri  lis  t<K)k  two  or  more  syn- 
edli,  the  most  distingiusheil  of  whom  waj»  calhxl  pro- 
tOBjmeellus  (wpuroairfKMiiot).  Since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury their  influence  began  to  dccrea.se.  but  in  theGreek 
Church  they  still  exist.  ^  In  the  Latin  Church thnrnercr 
became  very  influential,  though  popp«  and  bishops 
had  STOPr-Ili  witnesses  of  their  mode  of  hfe  (riregorv 
the  Great,  " Kpistohirurn  libri  XIV",  IV,  cp.  xliv). 
They  gradually  <!•  v  loni  li  into  the  coflfflterij  fMpoln 
tt  epixopcdf-s  (spiritual  councillors). 
.  PsuionA.  Dt  chritt.  eed.  polilia,  I  (CnliHtM,  1830.  61  SO.; 
Monwm,  Ctrntment.  dt  wmtm  ftitniir  aniinnHmilmt,  II  (Pbru. 
jMOj  Purtaam.  Di*  wwa^WeMHn  D0ntvanfujhrit<m  d«r  rhriit. 
MuHtAm  Kink*  (Mites,  ISSS-ll).  I:  II.  n  «). 

MirnAEL  Ott. 

SynceUuB,  Geqrob.   Sec  Georhius  SY.vcELi-tra. 

lllMialifm,  from  svyn^lfup  (not  from  rvyntpavri- 
"*)•  Aa  esttrianatkm  is  given  by  Phitarch  in  a  amaU 


work  on  brotherly  l<ive  ( ))i<  r  i  Moraliu",  ed.  Rciske, 
VII,  910).  He  there  t<  lls  how  the  Cretans  were  often 
engaged  in  (juarrels  iiinoiig  them.selves,  but  became 
immediately  reconciled  when  an  external  enemy  ap- 

Jiroachcd.  "And  that  is  their  so-calkni  Syncretism." 
n  the  sixteenth  century  the  term  became  known 
through  the  "  Adagia"  of  EraHmus,  and  came  into  use 
to  deHipimte  the  coherence  of  dissenters  in  nite  of 
their  difference  of  opinions,  especially  with  renrenee 
to  theokyeal  divisions.  Later,  when  the  term  came 
to  be  referred  to  rvyKtpa»vvvai,  it  was  inaccurately 
employed  to  designate  the  mixture  of  di.s.'^iniilar  or 
incompatible  things  or  idea.s.  This  inexact  use  con- 
tinues to  some  extent  even  to-<lay. 

(1)  Syncretbim  is  sometimes  UfiM  to  designate  the 
fusion  of  pagan  religions.  In  thi'  Kast  the  mtermix- 
ture  of  the  civilizations  of  <lilTi  rent  nations  be^an  at  a 
very  early  perit)d.  When  the  Kiwt  was  hellenized  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Diadochi  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  the  Grecian  and  Oriental  dvili- 
sations  were  brouf^t  into  contact,  and  a  compromise 
to  a  large  extent  effected.  The  foreign  deities  were 
identified  with  the  native  (e.  g.  S^pis  —  Zeus, 
Dionysus)  and  a  fusion  of  the  eolts  succeeded.  After 
the  Romans  had  conquered  the  Greeks,  the  victors,  aa 
is  known,  succumbed  to  the  culture  of  the  vanquisheil, 
.'tii'i  thf'  unrifur  Itf;.ni:in  rcliRion  liernnie  entii|ilen'lv 
h<-llcnizi(i.  Later  flu  Kuman'^  uraiiually  received  all 
the  religions  of  the  jh  o]ilcj^  wh<im  they  subdut^i,  so 
that  Rome  becam»-  tin  'tctiiple  of  the  whole  world". 
Syncretism  reached  its  culniinat ion  in  the  third  cen- 
turv  A.  D.  under  the  emperors  Caracalla,  Hcliogabalus, 
and  Alexander  Severus  (21 1-35) .  llie  countless  cults 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  regardctl  an  unessential 
forms  of  the  same  thing—a  view  which  douhth-^ 
strengthened  the  tendency  towards  Monotheism. 
Ueliogabalus  even  sou^t  to  combine  Christianity  and 
Judawn  with  his  religion,  the  cult  of  the  sun-god. 
Julia  Manuea,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  at- 
tended in  Alexandria  the  lectures  of  Origen,  and 
Alexander  place<i  in  his  lararium  the  images  of 
Abraham  and  Christ. 

(2)  .\  mo<iern  ten<leney  in  the  hi.'-torv  of  religions 
sees  in  the  Hihiiral  revealed  m  liuioii  .a  proiliic!  (tf  syn- 
cretism, the  fusion  of  \  ririou.s  religious  forms  and  views. 
As  regards  the  Old  Toturm  nt,  the  Chanaanite  myth, 
the  EKVpt  ian,  Old  Ba})yloniau,  and  Persian  religions  are 
regarded  a.s  the  sources  of  Israchtic  reUgioii,  the  tatter 
itself  having  devel<)y>e<l  from  Fetichijjui  and  .\nimism 
into  Hcnothcism  and  Monotheism.  It  is  .sought  tO 
explain  the  origin  of  Christiatiity  from  the  oontinusp 
titm  and  development  of  Jewish  ideas  and  the  influx 
of  Brahmanistic,  Buddhist,  Graico-Roman^  and 
Egyptian  religious  notions,  and  from  the  Stoic  and 
Phiintiic  philosophy;  it  is  held  to  have  receivtHl  its 
devclojiijient  and  explanation  especially  from  the 
neo-l'latonic  jtlii'.o.^nphy.  Tlial  .Imlaistii  and  Christi- 
anity agree  with  other  religions  m  many  of  their  ex- 
ternal forn>s  and  ideas,  is  true;  many  religious  ideas 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  points  of  agree- 
iiii'iir  between  the  Babylonian  religions  and  the  Jew> 
ish  faith,  which  provoked  a  lively  discussion  some 
vears  ago  aft  it  the  appearance  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch's 

Babelund  Bibel may  be  explained  in  so  far  as  their 
exist  (e.  k.)  as  doe  to  an  origmal  reveUtion,  of  irtuek 
traces,  albeit  taintefi  with  Polytheism,  appear  among 
the  Babylonians.  In  many  cas«w  the  agreement  can 
be  shown  to  l)e  mcrclv  in  form,  not  in  content;  in 
others  it  is  iloiihiful  which  religion  containe-d  the  orig- 
inal and  wliich  borrowed.  .\s  to  the  .sjiecial  iloctrines 
of  the  Hilile,  .search  has  been  vainly  made  for  sources 
from  which  thev  micht  have  been  derived.  C"atholic 
theologv  holds  fimdy  to  revelation  and  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Chri.stianity  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

(3)  The  Syncreti.stfc  Strife  is  the  name  given  to  the 
theological  quarrel  provoked  by  the  elTortji  of  Georg 
Calixt  and  his  supporters  to  secure  a  basis  on  whioh 
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the  Lufhcrana  could  mako  overtures  to  the  Catholic 
and  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  lasted  from  IMO  to 
1686.  Cali.xt,  a  professor  in  llclm.stedt,  had  thi<iugh 
his  travels  in  Kn^land,  Holland,  Italy,  and  trance, 
through  hia  acquaintance  with  the  difTerent  Churchta 
and  their  rcprc^sentativea,  and  through  his  extensive 
study,  acquired  a  mor(>  friendly  attitude  towards  the 
different  religious  bodies  than  was  then  usual  among 
the  majority  of  Lutheran  theolt^ans.  While  the  lat- 
ter firmly  adbeMd  to  the  "imre  doetrine",  Calixt  was 
pot  disposed  to  lepvd  doetrine  as  the  one  thing  neces* 
sary  in  order  tohe  A  Christian,  while  in  do<'trinc  it.self 
he  did  not  recsfd  everything  ivs  equally  certain  and 
important.  Consequently,  he  advocated  unity  be- 
tween those  who  were  in  agreeitunt  concemine  the 
fun<i:uiM'nt ;il  ininimuni,  with  liberty  to  all  less 
fundainontal  point.n.  In  regard  to  Catholicism,  he 
was  prepared  (as  Melanehthon  once  was)  to  concede 
to  the  pope  a  primacy  human  in  origin,  and  he  also 
admitted  that  the  Mass  might  be  calle<l  a  sacrifice. 
On  the  side  of  Calixt  stood  the  theological  faculties  of 
Hdmstedt,  RinteIn,  and  KOnigsberg;  opposed  to  him 
were  thoes  of  Impm^  Jeoa,  Strasbuig,  GiesBm,  Mmt^ 
burg,  and  CheSswald.  ISs  chief  oppooeot  WM  Abra- 
ham Calov.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  for  political 
reasons  an  opponent  of  the  Reformed  Church,  be- 
cause the  other  two  yerular  electors  (Palatine  and 
Brandenburg)  were  "refuriiic<i ",  and  were  getting 
more  and  more  the  advantage  of  him.  In  llVJO  he 
sent  to  the  three  dukes  of  Hninswii'k.  who  maintained! 
Heliii-.tc<it  a.s  their  common  univer>ity.  a  communica- 
tion in  which  he  voices  all  the  objections  of  his  Lu- 
theran professors,  and  complains  that  Calixt  wished 
to  extract  the  elements  of  truth  from  all  religions,  fuse 
all  into  an  entirely  new  religion,  and  so  provoke  a  vio- 
lent aehiam.  In  1060  Calov  was  called  to  Wittenb(«g 
pwrfenor,  and  he  signalised  his  entrance  into  office 
with  a  vehement  attack  on  the  Svncretists  in  Hdm- 
stedt. An  outburst  of  polemical  writings  followed. 
In  1650  the  duki  s  nf  Brunswick  answere<l  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  that  ihi'  discord  should  not  be  all<jwed  to 
increase,  and  pr(>i)<)sc(l  a  meeting  of  the  political 
councillors.  Saxony,  however,  did  not  favour  this 
suggestion.  .\n  attem|)t  to  convene  a  im  i  tinf;  of 
theologians  was  not  more  succe.-vsf\d.  The  the(»logiaiia 
of  Wittenberg  and  I^eipzig  now  claboratetl  a  new  for- 
mula, in  which  ninety-eight  heresies  of  the  Helm- 
■tedt  theologians  were  condemned.  This  formula 
(coMcnstM)  was  to  be  signed  bj  everyone  who  wished 
to  lemain  in  the  Lutheran  Gbureh.  Outside  Witten- 
beqi  end  LMwigi  however,  it  was  not  accepted,  and 
Gdbct'a  de«A  in  1666  was  followed  by  hve  yeaa  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace. 

The  strife  was  renewed  in  Hcodo  Caasel,  where 
Landgrave  Wilhclm  VI  sought  to  efTect  a  union  be- 
tween his  Lutheran  and  HcfornKHl  subjects,  or  at  least 
to  lessen  their  mutual  hatre<l.  In  lt>(U  he  hatl  a 
colloquy  held  in  Cas-sel  betwtH'n  the  Lutheran  thj-olo- 
gians  of  the  I'uiversity  of  Uinteln  and  thi'  Krformed 
theologians  of  the  Umversity  of  Marburg.  Enniged 
at  this  revival  of  the  Syncretism  of  Calixt,  the  Witten- 
berg theologians  in  vehement  terms  called  on  the  Rin- 
tdn  profeaeoie  to  make  their  submission,  whereupon 
the  latter  Miflwered  with  a  detailed  defence.  Another 
long  series  of  polemical  treatises  followed.  In  Brand- 
enburK-Pnu«a  the  Great  Elector  (Frederick  Wil- 
liam 1)  forbade  (1663)  preachers  to  speak  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Evangelical  bodies.  A  long  col- 
loquy in  Berlin  (Sept.,  1662-May,  16(>5)  led  only  to 
fresh  discord.  In  ItiiVl  the  elector  repeated  his  com- 
mand that  preachers  of  Iwilh  parties  should  al)stain 
fruui  !iiu!u:ii  :il)iise,  and  .should  attribute  to  ilir  oilier 
party  no  doctrine  whi'  h  \v:i-:  not  actually  held  by  such 
party.  Whoever  ref\i-i  ii  fd  .sign  the  form  declaring 
nis  intention  to  observe  this  regulation,  w:ls  deprived 
of  his  position  (e.  g.  Paul  Gcrhardt,  writer  of  religious 
s).  This  arrangement  was  later  modified,  in  that 


the  forms  were  «  if  Ii'lr.iwn,  action  was  taken  only 
against  th<j.se  who  duslurlx'd  the  peace.  The  attempts 
of  the  Wittenberg  theologians  to  declare  Cah.vt  and  his 
school  un-Luthcran  ana  heroticjtl  were  now  met  by 
Calixt 's  son,  Friedrich  Ulrich  Calixt.  The  latter  de- 
f«ided  the  theology  of  his  father,  but  also  tried  to 
show  that  his  doetrine  did  not  so  very  much  differ 
from  that  of  his  opnomnta.  Wittenberg  found  ita 
new  champion  in  ^figidioe  Strauch,  wlw  attacked 
Calixt  with  all  the  resoureee  of  toemiiifc  nolemiea^ 
sophistry,  wit,  c\'nicism,  and  abuse.  The  Hdmstedt 
side  was  defended  by  the  celebrated  scholar  and 
statesman,  Hermann  Conring.  The  Saxon  princes 
now  reet»gnizetl  the  danger  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
through  the  "Consensus"  as  a  formula  of  belief  might 
lead  to  a  fresh  schism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
might  thus  render  il-s  position  difficult  in  the  face  of 
the  Catholics,  The  proposals  of  Calov  and  his  party 
to  continue  the  refutation  and  to  compel  the  Bruns- 
wick theologians  to  bind  themselves  under  obligation 
to  the  old  Lutheran  confession,  were  therefore  not  ear> 
ricd  into  effect.  On  the  contrary  the  8a»>n  theokK 
.mans  werelocbiddca  to  continue  the  strife  in  writing. 
Negotiatkme  for  peeee  then  reiohed,  Duke  Brael  toe 
Pious  of  Saxe-Gotha  being  especially  active  lowerdt 
this  end,  and  the  project  of  establishing  a  permnnent 
college  of  theologians  to  decide  theological  disputes 
w;is  entertaineil.  However,  the  negotiations  with  the 
courts  of  Brunswick,  Mecklenlnir^:,  Denmark,  and 
Sweilen  were  as  fruitless  as  thtxse  with  the  the<iIogical 
faculties,  except  that  peace  was  maintained  until 
1675.  Calov  then  renewed  hostilities.  Besides 
Calixt,  his  attack  was  now  directed  particularly 
against  the  moderate  John  Mussus  of  Jena.  Calov 
succoedod  in  having  the  whole  University  of  Jena  (and 
after  a  long  resistance  Musieus  himself)  compejled  to 
renounce  ^neretism.  But  this  was  his  last  vietocy. 
The  eleetor  renewed  hie  1 

writings.  Calov  seemed*  to  give  way,  since  m  1688  he 

asked  whether,  in  the  view  of  tne  danger  which 
France  then  constituted  for  Oermanv,  a  Calixt inic 
Syncretism  with  "Papist.s"  and  the  keformwl  were 
Still  eondemnable,  and  whether  in  deference  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick, 
the  strife  should  not  be  buried  by  an  amnesty,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  against  Syncretism 
shouM  be  continued,  lie  later  returned  to  his  attack 
on  the  Syncretists,  but  died  in  1686,  and  with  his 
death  the  strife  ended.  The  result  of  the  Syncretiat 
Strife  was  that  it  lessened  religious  hatred  and  pro- 
moted mutual  forbeannce.  Catholiciam  wee  tfans 
botefited,  ae  it  came  to  be  better  undenrtood  and  ap> 
preciated  by  Roteetants.   In  Protestant  theology  it 

grcpared  the  way  for  the  sentimental  theology  of 
ictiam  as  the  surces.sor  of  fossilizi-d  orthodoxy. 
(4)  Concerning  Syncretism  in  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
see  Grace,  Co.\trovkk.sik.s  on,  VI,  713. 

(I)  Fkicdianurr,  Dartleliungm  au*  der  SiUeno«*ck.  Romu,  FV 
(Stiied..  I.<>ipiis,  1910).  nB-2SI:CinMOirr,  I^rcfviofugrMiilalM 
dans  te  paoanitmf  romain  {ParM,  1907);  Wbkdland,  Dit  MUm 
itti»ch-r/hni»rMf  KuUur  in  Utrm  BtnUkUHQm  tu  Jm^— fma  «. 
Ckrittmtum  (TObio«pn.  1907);  BMnUM,Ia  wKpfWI  *  BOMM  MM 
U»  StiiT€t  (Paru,  IIHM). 

m  BcBM.  ipoboM  4m  CArMmiMM.  II  (Srd  ed^  n«ain|b 
IflOB):  Wbbhi.  CkrulL  ApologMi  (FtrlburK.  1907),  lOWH 
REiHcnuE,  Throltvi'  »•  Rflit/ionit(tffk.  (TOhin^en.  I9(M). 

CM  DoRNKH,  (ifHih.  ilrr  pr,iie*l.  Theot.  (Munich,  Ise7).eO0-M: 
He.hu,  G'«or0.  CtUiztu»  u.  teint  ttU,  I-II  (Halle.  1S53-60). 


Synderesis,  or  more  correctly  flynteTesi»^  is  a  term 
use<i  l)y  the  Scholastic  theologians  to  si^ify  the 
habitual  knowkxlgc  of  the  universal  practical  prin- 
ciples of  moral  action.  The  reasoning  process  in  the 
(ielil  of  speculative  science  pre.supfK)ses  certain  fun- 
damental axioms  on  which  all  science  n^sts.  Such 
are  the  principle  of  contrmliction,  "a  thing  cannot 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time",  and  self- 
evident  truths  like  "the  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part".  These  are  the  fizat  principles  of  the  apeeuk- 
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live  intelleot.  In  the  field  of  moral  conduct  them  are 

Hiniilar  first  principlrs  of  action,  .such  an:  "evil 
rnuwt  hv  avoided,  good  done";  "Do  not  to  utli<  rH 
what  you  do  not  wisli  (o  ho  done  to  yoursj'lf"; 
"PartMita  should  lio  lionovirod " ;  "Wo  sliouhl  hvo 
temperately  and  act  justly".  Such  si-s  these  arc  self- 
eviilent  truths  in  the  field  of  moral  eonduot  which  any 
sane  neraon  will  admit  if  he  understands  them. 
According  to  the  Scholastics,  the  readiness  with  whieh 
luch  moral  truths  are  apprehcndetl  by  the  practical 
intelleet  ia  due  to  the  natural  habit  imprened  on  the 
oognitive  faculty  which  they  call  synoenns.  While 
conscteaae  is  *  (uotate  of  tin  imetical  rmon  deci<linK 
that  any  partieolar  aetion  wnieh  I  am  eontemplat  ing 
ia  right  or  WTong,  Bynderesis  is  a  dictate  of  the  same 
practical  reason  which  has  for  its  object  the  first 
general  principles  of  moral  action. 

St.  TnoMAS.  Summa,  I,  Q.  Um.  a.  12  (Pkmuk  t8A2) ;  Patuiii. 
Da  MtfMM  kumama  ia  Mwan,  tlualagim  Cwntu  wjliftw,  XI 

(PteCrSii).  T.  St^m. 

Syndic,  Apostdi.u-, — \  Irwman  who  in  the  name, 
Mul  bv  the  .uilhority,  of  thf  llolySfejiHSumoathccare 
and  civil  adniinistration  of  the  temporalities  and  in 
particular  the  pecuniary  alms  destined  for  the  support 
and  benefit  of  Franciscan  convents,  and  thence  pro- 
l^dM  for  the  requirements  of  the  tuethren.  To  the 
Wnm  Minor  corporate  as  well  as  individual  ownership 
wasfofbiddenby  theconstitutioaorUierule.  During 
the  first  years  of  the  order's  existence,  the  literal  ob- 
servance of  llii.s  precept,  being  fea.sil)Ie  as  well  as 
po.s.sibIe,  presented  no  dilTiculty;  }>ut  a.-*  time  went  on, 
and  the  order  developed  as  a  viL-Jt  orKiuiiziition,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  cimtil  Ics^s  (iiflicultics  liad 
to  Iw  faced  and  fierce  controversy  aro.se,  the  qufrstio  dr. 
■panpaUUe  lasting  for  centuries.  To  preserve  and 
saf epimrtL 4g.-f ar  as  possible  the  letter  a.s  well  as  the 

Sjint  of  the  complete  "expropriation"  atlvocated  by 
t.  Francis,  the  popes  adopted  the  ficlio  jurin  of  a.>wum- 
iag  to  themselves  the  ownership  of  all  goods  bestowed 
upon  the  frian.  Thus  the  friars  were  legally  regarded 
aa  men  uaera^  the  right  of  property  being  vesteOMUi  the 
Roman  pontm,  except  in  eases  where  the  donovi  made 
explicit  reservation  in  their  own  behalf.  But  as  the 
civil  administration  of  proiK-rty  in  one's  own  interest  is 
an  act  of  ownership,  and  thi8wa8pro)iihiledhythi  rule, 
sucli  administration  hat!  to  be  exercit^  tl  tty  a  Ktewaj-d 
apIMiitiled,  or  at  lea.Ht  authorized,  by  the  Holy  See. 

.•\o<oriling  to  the  Decretal  of  Nicolas  III,  "Exiit 
qui  sciiiinat"  {art.  12,  n.  2),  15  .VuRUst,  1279,  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  the  syndic  Ap<jstolic  rewtetl  with  tlu- 
sovereign  pontiff  ortnecardinal  protector,  somi'tiiiie*i 
bishops  acted  as  their  delegates  in  this  matter;  but 
Martb  IV  ("Ezultantee",  18  January.  1283)  em- 
powered the  saperion  of  the  Older — ^the  general,  the 
provincials,  ana  the  eustodee-^wHhhi  thev  respective 
epheres  of  jurisdiction,  to  appoint  and  remove  syndics 
as  eireumstanoes  mi^t  require.  The  larger  powers 
with  which  tibe  syndic  was  invented  by  Martin  IV 
and  by  his  successors,  Martin  V  ("  ( 'on.st  it  ut  ioni>s  Mar- 
liniana?"  in  \Vad<ling,  "Annalcn",  X,  .101)  and  Paul 
IV  ("  Ex  Clt  nienti",  1  July,  l.'Vw),  gave  rise  to  the  ap- 
pellation gyti'liru.^  Martinianua  in  contradi.stinction 
to  *yndicu»  commnnis.  Thi.s  latter,  a.s  constituted  by 
Nicholas  III  (Exiit)  and  ('lenient  \'  ("lixivi  de  I'.-ira- 
diso",  6  May,  i:J12),  could  dejil  ouly  with  movahh- 
property  (valuables  excepted)  and  with  jmrt  hxse 
moncfys.  The  Martintan  syndic  on  the  oth(>r  h.'in<l, 
SS  tllMtee  and  agent  of  the  Holy  See  on  behalf  of  the 
friavL  ni%ht  receive  and  dispose  of  all  goods  movable 
and  bnmovable  (money  offerings,  legacies,  and  re- 
nonerations)  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  trust,  institute 
proceedings  in  the  courts  and  take  such  other  steps  as 
night  be  deemed  ne(  i  .s,s,iry  to  jirotect  the  intere?«t8 
of  the  community  in  whose  favour  he  ae(e<l.  The 
Apostolic  syndic  and  his  wife  and  children  were  a<^- 
corded  the  enjoyment  of  all  and  sundry  indulgences, 

PMdoins,  and  privileges  wfaidi  the  tntn  thcmadvea 
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have  obtained,  or  shall  obtnie,  from  the  Holy  See 
I  Clement  VII,  '<Dum  Considenmus".  M  April,  1526). 

thittarium  Franrutanum  (Roim,  ITSe-IMS),  pMrim;  Wao- 
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tQuariurhi.    Ivn.'  I'.'Ui).  Ki:kkaki«,   UxHxxAhera    I  Ilomn, 

Sjfndiru*;  .Mahciiaj<t.  HtUdio  Tktol.  <t»_  InttitMtione 

The  expaStanTtCnu^  ^SI'll^iui^&iiKt&aiidSe^^en^M! 

if  nonwlimM  prrnlir.  Hii.Miirn  dk  Pakihiih.  Rtautn  FF.  SUnnrvm 
(Paris.  1870):  Hhice,  Thf  Sculti'K  Friart.  I  (!.-.ii.liin,  I'Hit)), 
433-70:  HoUArrsu  JkfaniMi^  Hit.  Ord.  FF.  Mmorum  (Krci- 

Gbkoort  Cueabt. 

Syndicalism.— The  term  Syndicalism  has  beende> 
rived  from  the  Freneh  qrndieato,  aaaacaationaof  woric- 
ingthen  uniting  members  of  the  same  trade  or  industry 

for  the  furtherance  of  common  economic  interests. 
Syndicalism  should  therefore  be  synonymous  with 
Industrial  or  Tratles  Unioni.sm;  but  like  "Socialism" 
the  word  has  come  to  }h-  u^ti  almost  exclusively  in  a 
restricted  sense  atui  im|)lie8  the  principles  exj)res.setl 
in  theory  and  i)ractice  by  French  syndicates  united  in 
the  Conf^dc'Tat ion  Cl^ndrale  du  Travail  (( ieneral  Con- 
federation of  Labour).  Throe  influences  have  com- 
bined in  the  formation  of  this  new  systt^m:  revolu- 
tionary unionism.  Anarchism,  and  Socialism.  The 
t  lu'ories  of  Proudhon  together  with  those  of  Marx  and 
Bakounine  are  here  combined  in  a  new  fam.  of  indw^ 
trial  agitation  which  hasraoerved  the  name  of  **dtreet 
action^'.  There  has  been  no  seientifie  <»■  purposeful 
adaptation  of  the  various  doctrines.  The  mere  co- 
operation in  the  same  syndirnU  by  followers  of  these 
often  most  antagonistic  leaders  has  gradually  brought 
about  an  agreement  uj>on  fundamental  principles  of 
revolutionary  action  tc»  which  all  could  subscribe, 
while  free  divergence  of  opinion  might  still  find  its 
individual  expreswion  outside  the  Syndicali.st  move- 
ment. While  .^syndicalism  has  but  recently  forced 
itself  into  fK)pular  notice,  it  is  not  new  in  it«  doctrines, 
which  luad  almost  all  been  accepted  by  the  old  "Inter- 
national" of  Paepe,  Marx,  and  Bak  ounine*  When 
this  was  finally  swept  away  during  the  revdntUMUny 
peiiod  of  1870-71»  the  nreient  syndicato  wen  gni^ 
aQy  eoostraeted,  and  aimr  eovnucfls  vf  eiBsituitM  the 
Soonlistie  and  Anardiistie  dements  were  at  last  eoft- 
soBdated  in  the  ConfMdratlon  G<^n^rale  du  TravaiL 

The  ))rimary  object  of  revolutionary  Syndicalism  is 
(  omirion  to  the  variou.s  groups  of  which  it  is  eomijosed 
and  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  existing  onler  of 
sfjciety,  the  e.x])ro])riation  and  abolition  of  cajiilal,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  entire  systt'ui  of  wa^cs.  Its 
l)a.sic  doctrine  is  the  teaching  of  the  cla.ss  btrug^e, 
while,  like  Socialism  and  .\narchism,  it  sees  in  i>atnot» 
ism  one  of  its  worst  enemies.  The  State  is  to  be  vio- 
lently combatted  even  when  it  enacts  BMHUres  bene* 
ficial  to  the  labourer,  since  all  refonnt  ai«  said  to  be 
deceptive  unless  forced  from  H  by  the  eyndicalist 
workers  themselves.  There  are  but  two  divisions  of 
mankind,  the  emj>loyer8  and  the  employed,  and  any- 
thing which  can  foment  bitterness  and  disagreement 
betwe<'n  these  two  i.s  a  triumph  for  the  worker.  ,\11 
this  is  pure  Marxian  doctrine  The  method  hy  which 
revolutionary  ."^yndicali-HUi  would  bring  about  its  pur- 
jM)so  is  known  as  direct  action,  i.  e.  the  abst)lute  re- 
jection of  all  intermediary  inf1uenc<'t(  between  the 
worker  and  his  intended  revolution.  It  disregards 
politics  and  parliamentary  activity,  rej)udiates  in- 
ii  llei  tualism,  and  refuses  to  employ  any  agency 
except  that  of  the  workingman  alone.  Although 
direct  aetioo  docs  not  in  itseff  imply  violence,  yet  the 
emntomoent  of  physical  force  is  considered  inssM* 
rabie  mmitssueeessful  application.  The  particular 
form  in  which  direct  action  is  to  find  its  adequate 
expression  is  the  general  strike.  Each  strike  now 
taxes  on  t'  i-  nature  of  a  skirmi.sh  preceding  the  >;reat 
battle  and  hecoines  an  end  in  itH<nf  independently  of 
its  success  or  failure.  It  calls  for  the  sui)])orl  of  the 
entire  working  class,  and  the  more  severe  the  conflict 
the  greater  the  elasw  eonseioiisnw  that  is  developed. 
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The  mlmwi^twwi  of  Umsc  minor  oonflicto  is  to  be  the 
p«at  battle  which  b  propoecd  as  the  immediate  object 
of  Syndiealiiin,  the  general  strike.  This  idea  had 
•ImMy  been,  dearly  fommlated  by  the  "Inter- 
natioDal".  Saccces  by  the  ballot  w  considered  IBu- 
sory  bocauw  of  its  di -moralizing  infliioncc  ujjon  the 
k-ailors,  while  stroot  harricndiiig  and  fighting  »<i'in 
iisclrss  ivgiiinst  nioilfrn  uniianiciits.  Xotliing  thcrr-- 
fort'  is  sjiiil  to  n-iiiiiin  fur  the  worker  rxcoj)!  the  goiicnil 
Btriko  of  all  industries  at  llu'  same  time.  'J'liis  will 
distribute  the  aniiy  over  every  «'eiion  of  the  entire 
country  and  so  render  it  liel|)les8.  Tlie  busine.-vs  and 
industrial  weiionn  of  the  cities  will  thus  fall  into  the 
poOBenou  of  the  sj/m/icn/.s,  who  an>  at  jin  fu  iit  to  Im> 
nnspared  by  education  and  ela-ss  morality  to  take 

mBtant  anaeoccesKful  control  of  all  prtMlurtive  enter- 
prieea.  The  struggle  iteelf  is  to  be  brief,  but  intense. 

"Gf^  theories  are  connected  with  the  general 
strike.  They  are  known  as  the  minority  and  the 
myth  theories.  The  syndicalist  8  are  only  a  small  prcH 
portion  of  the  French  workingnien  and  without  finan- 
cial n-soiirces  to  s\istain  a  i)rolonged  strike.  To 
ans^'cr  the  ditfieulties  which  this  condition  nuturully 
suggests  it  is  tau^lit  that  their  lack  of  resources  will 
beget  a  s]iirit  of  n  i  kle.ssness,  wiiili-  'lieir  re\ i)luii(iii;iry 
educaliun  will  infuse  enthusi;i.~iii  into  the  cunirudes, 
whose  leaders  they  are  destined  lo  become.  Thus  t  lie 
"conscious"  or  "bold"  minority  will  sutlice  for  the 
victory.  The  .second  theory  was  first  proj>osed  by 
Soiel  m  his  "H6Aexiona  sur  u  violence".  MytliM  are 
defined  by  him  as  "artificial  combinations  invented 
to  i^ve  the  anpearanoe  of  reality  to  hopes  t  hat  ins))irc 
men  in  their  present  activity".  Such  a  myth,  he  says, 
was  for  the  early  Cliristians  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  such  for  the 
Byndic.'ili.st  revolutionists  is  the  myth  of  the  general 
strike  which  has  no  objective  reality  in  the  iires<  nt. 

We  have  hitherto  advisidly  spoken  of  •■rr\i»lu- 
tionary"  S\7idicalism,  since  there  is  likewise'  a 
''reformist"  element  in  tlu' Syndicalist  uku  einent ,  or 
as  it  is  more  ajjproprialely  called,  a  "reformist  revo- 
lutionary" group.  It  con.sists  of  a  certain  jmrtion  of 
the  socialist  following,  whose  ultimate  object  is 
identical  with  that  oi  their  comrades,  the  general 
strike  and  the  social  revolution;  but  who  are  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  violettoe,  as  inexpedient,  and  for  the 
same  reason  Ukewiae  ezeidae  theater  precaution  in 
dealing  \ti-ith  other  critical  questions,  such  as  patriot- 
ism and  inilitiirisiii.  They  believe  likewise  in  secur- 
ing a  .safe  liiiaiiciul  .status  for  the  syndicaU  and  in 
fighting  for  iiresent  reforms.  These  reforms,  how- 
ever, are  to  In  un<l(  rstooil  in  a  purely  S«xialist ic  an<i 
Synilicali.stic  s<  ns(>.  Xolliini^  that  does  not  actually 
weaken  the  cai)italistic  cliuss  and  jirepare  f(>r  its 
destruction  is  to  be  accounted  of  .aity  vulue;  while  no 
concession  that  can  ever  be  gainnl  is  to  be  c(>iisi<iered 
final.  It  is  diflicult  to  ascertain  the  exact  sr  n  ngt  h  of 
this  reformist  element.  Although  it  is  in  nowi.sc  in- 
considerable: yet  the  Confederation  Gi'n6rale  du 
Tnvail  has  hiiiierto  sailed  under  exclusively  revolu- 
tionary eohiuis.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Syndicalism,  as 
far  as  this  can  be  ascertained,  is  the  establishment  tiS 
an  "economic  federalism"  in  which  the  Bourses  do 
Travail,  or  Labour  Exchanges,  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  ("on federation  Clen^rale  du  Travail,  art? 
meant  to  ]ilay  an  imiwrtanl  rule.  Theimitsof  .soriety 
are  to  he  tlie  yijml inii.i  united  in  tlie  tnwle  federations, 
which  in  turn  iirc  tn  tic  i  i-uir!iliz«'d  in  the  general  con- 
federation. The  supreme  thought  of  the  ])res«*nt  is, 
liowever,  the  general  strike,  and  the  si/iiilinils  united 
for  this  ]inrj)ose  are  known  as  tlie  mjudicaU  rougt4i  in 
di.Htinctiori  n  <  leJ4ym/ioI/8yaM;l/.^,  who  are  opposed  to 
Syndicali.sm  :iu<i  favour  the  strike  only  as  an  extreme 
niea.su  re. 

The  term  Sjmdicalism  has  not  as  yet  been  officially 
applied  to  any  labour  association  in  the  United  States; 
nevertheless  the  movement  itself  exists  in  the  organi- 
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sation  of  the  "Industrial  W  orkers  of  the  World"  and 
is  likewise  widely  agitated  under  the  form  of  indus- 
trial unionism  by  leading  AmMricaD  soeiaUsts.  In 
England  aatrong  Syndicalist  movement  haa  tmrung  up 
since  1910,  in  wlueh  jrear  Tom  Mann  issuea  the  first 
number  of  his  "Industrial  Syndicalist".  While  radi- 
cal Socialists  have  been  obliged  to  construct  a  new 
labour  union  in  the  I'nited  States,  their  fellows  in 
I'ingland  hav<'  striven  to  devrlo|)  the  existing  unions 
in  the  direction  of  solidarity  and  "«iireet  a<  tion". 

I.Kvivi;,  IVie  hibouT  Motement  in  f'ranct  (New  Vurk,  1912); 
CiJiY,  St/nrJimliMm  ami  lAtlmitr  (Svw  York.  1911);  AcKT,  Hir 
MiMjrm*  FrttntOtitrhe  SynilikiiliiimuM  (Jvtxai,  1911):  t^iiii  if  i  imm. 
I'rhrrilrn  inlrmationairn  Si/mlikythfrnu'  ITutjinifrn.  1910) :  OBAtr- 
l-\YK,  S^niiicaliMme  rrr'tlutumrintrr  rl  SyjntUnxUKme.  rfformiMit 
(Paris,  1909);  .Sohkl.  HJflrj,oH»  «ur  la  Viultnct  (Pariii,  1010. 
2nd  cd.);  YvEiY'T,  A.Ii.c.  SmdimliMt,  (Paris).  Th*  futM  (Loo* 
don),  25  March,  1(>  April.  1912;  C^iurrrKUfsi  akv  KMIfflB.  Lt 
Mvutmmtt  SaeiaUiU  (Jaiu-Apnl.  1906),  1. 

JoawH  HunuEiM. 
Syxwdiliim.  See  Sakhsdbin. 

Synesius  of  Cyrene.Bishoji  of  Ptolom.-iis,  neo-Pla- 
toni>t,  (l.'itc  of  birth  uncertain;  d.  about  414.  He  wa.* 
a  younRer  son  of  an  ancient  family  of  CjTene  which 
trace<l  it.s  des<'ent  from  the  lleracleid:e,  the  mythical 
founders  of  the  city.  .Synesius  pursutHi  his  lumber 
Ktudii-s  at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  devot«xl  di.s- 
ciple  of  the  famous  HjTiatia,  to  whom  several  of  his 
letters  are  addres.se<i  and  for  whom  he  entt-rtained  a 
life4ong  devotion.  ,\fter  serving  some  time  in  the 
army  he  settliHl  in  his  native  land,  "studying  phikia- 
ophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  ever^'thing;  farming, 
hunting,  having  many  a  brush  with  honleB  of  pflfermg 
Libyans;  and  every  now  and  then  upholding  tne  eauae 
of  some  one  who  had  imdeaenredly  fallen  into  difficul- 
ties". TTii.s  kind  of  life,  in  every  way  suited  to  hij* 
tastes  ;ind  disposition,  was  interrupted  by  a  mission 
to  Const iitiliiiopli',  the  object  of  which  wu.s  lo  jiresi'iit 
a  gold  crown  to  tlie  new  cmjieror,  Arcadius,  and  ob- 
tain alleviation  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  .\'e;ij|y 
three  years  he  w:iited  for  tin  iiudienee.  The  !ill-j>ower- 
ful  Kutrojuus  who  sold  the  provinces  to  tlie  highest 
bidder  was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  emperor  to  be 
troublwl  with  complaints.  Finally,  Synesius  obtained 
an  audience  and  delivered  his  famous  oration  "On 
Kingship".  He  left  Constantinople  in 400.  Accoidr 
ing  to  some  authorities  before,  ana  according  to  others 
after,  the  miasion  to  Gonstantfauqtle,  Symsius  vis- 
ited Athens.  He  has  described  the  visit  in  two  let  tens 
[54  and  1.35]  to  his  brother,  EuopUils.  His  reason  for 
undert.aking  the  voyage  was,  he  jestingly  said,  tli  it 
"  !i  nuiiiher  of  jicople,  priests  and  j)ri\'ate  ju  r-.i  itr-. 
had  revelations  ui  dreuius  that,  unlesvs  he  liiil  so,  sonic 
great  evil  would  befall  him.  'J'hen  he  would  esca[>c 
the  present  evils  and  would  no  longer  have  to  reven? 
jieople  who  had  l>een  to  .Athens  and  regarded  them- 
selves nj*  d<'miKo<Ls,  and  those  who  had  not  ;ls  demi- 
donkeys  or  mules."  .Athens  was  a  di.sappointinent. 
Like  a  beast  that  had  lK>en  sacrificed,  only  the  hide 
remained.  At  .Vlexandria,  Synesius  married  a  Chris- 
tian by  whom  ho  had  several  chiklren.  Durins  this 
period  ne  dkl  most  of  his  Utciwy  work  and  carried  ona 
large  correspondeme  with  his  uiendB.  Owing  to  the 
inea)>aciiy  and  cowardice  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  desultory  raids  of  the  barbarians  assumed  a!fn<^'. 
the  projiortions  of  regular  warfare.  Synesius  ttM»k  a 
leading  ;)art  in  organizing  defensive  measures^  levying 
volunteers,  procuring  arms,  etc. 

In  4lKt  Synesius  w:is  electe<l  .Metropolitan  of  Ptol- 
cmais.  The  bishop-elect  unbosome<l  himself  in  a 
letter  [Ep.  cv]  to  huoptius.  The  duties  of  a  bi.shop 
were  uncongenial  to  him,  fond  as  he  w:us  of  his  amuse- 
ments .as  well  as  of  religious  study.  He  could  not 
forsake  the  wife  given  him  by  "Go^,  the  law  and  the 
sacred  hand  of  Tneophiloa".  His  amusements  might 
go^  much  as  he  would  bate  to  see  his  "darUng  dqp 
no  longer  allowed  to  himt^  StiU,  "if  itiaGoffawfll. 
I  wQl  submit''.  But  there  was  a  worse  obstacle. 
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"  PhiIo6oii!i.\  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar. 
I  certainu'  shall  not  admit  that  the  aoul  is  posterior 
to  the  body  .  .  .  that  the  trarld  and  all  ita  parts  shall 
periab  logrther.  The  nNBtraslioii  ...  I  caonder 
wwiwitliing  Mctwl  and  ineffable  and  am  far  from  shar- 
ini  the  ueM  of  the  multitude".  He  could  keep 
sileneebut  not  "prBt«»nd  to  hold  opinionn  which  ho  did 
not  hold".  'rhiHjphiliis.  ho  said,  must  know  cviry- 
thiiiK  !ind  diH-ide.  St-von  months  elapsiHl  bctwcon 
tlie  writiiiK  of  this  lettor  and  Syiict^ius's  conwcration. 
That  .Syne-siuH  should  yield  is  hiirdly  surprisitiR.  His 
doKDoatii;  IH  ri  cjitiuns  wm'  not  kton  criouKh  to  make 
him  rriilize  the  falseness  of  his  positiun  tut  a  bishop. 
Theophilua,  the  persecutor  of  tne  OriKenist«,  is  the 
difiiculty.  Perhaps,  like  many  maj^torful  men,  he 
could  put  the  telescope  to  his  blind  i-yi'  and  l^use  to 
see  what  he  did  not  wiib  to  eee.  P^hape  the  n^a> 
tions  in  Synesius's  letter  were  not  hie  bet  word  with 
regard  to  doctrinal  questions.  Baronius  held  that 
Syne«iu8  defamed  himself  to  escape  the  episcopate, 
and  this  wits  also  tho  opinion  of  Jeremy  'r:i\  Ior.  "for 
nil  this  Th(>ophiliis,  Hinhop  of  Aloxandriu,  const -cruttKi 
him,  a.s  knowing  ;ill  thi-  ro  In-  Imi  st rat :ii;.'rn  and  the 
arts  of  odd  fiinta.stir  iuuiuiily"  [Duclor  dubilan- 
t  nun,  ill.  'J |.  'I  ht'  "  I'ai I ic  humility  "  Boliit  ion  of  tlie 
proldi'iii  hiui  fotuid  vory  few  snpjwrtcrs.  .\s  u  hi.shop, 
S^Tiesius  devoted  himself  to  the  multiform  duties  of 
thi.s  office,  without,  however,  concealing  how  uncon- 
e(>ni:il  such  a  preae  of  busineae  was  to  hun.  We  find 
iUim  first  wammg  and  then  exconunuuicating  a  blood- 
thirsty governor,  denouncing  the  Eimomiana,  super- 
intenoing  the  efeetUMis  of  biahopi,  ete.  Hia  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  death  of  hia  three  eons 
and  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  the  harbarians.  Ilia 
last  letter  was  to  H>'patia.  She  ha<l  been  to  him,  "a 
mother,  a  sLstor,  and  a  teacher".  In  his  liLst  hyum  he 
rei  oinmends  himj^lf  to  Christ.  It  is  a  prayer  that 
"  his  .sins  may  be  forgiven  and  that  he  may  boDoid  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour  . 

The  following  are  his wTitinfts:  "Dc  T*rovidentia", 
first  part  con»poHe<l  while  in  Constant  inoi)le,  m'cond 
I)art  after  return  to  Cjn  ne:  a  jwlitical  i)anii)hlet  in 
which  Cainaii  and  Aurelian  figure  its  Typhon  and 
Oslrk; "  Dc  regno",  In  which  an  ideal  Iloraan  emperor 
ispreiented  in  an  oration,  delivered  before  Arcadius; 
"lie  dono  aatrolabii",  a  treatise  aooompanying  the 
gift  of  aj^aniaphere  to  one  Pkconiua  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  following  were  written  between  400  and 
409:  the  "C^^logetil•s"  mot  cxtrmt),  a  treatise  on 
the  breeding  of  dogs ; ' "  De  i  i  L-Hitus  i  n  s  " ,  a  curiou,s  t  real  ise 
on  dreams.  Divination,  aceordin^  to  .Syriestus,  fol- 
lowing Plotiiuis,  \v;i,>*  iHj.s.sil)le  hecau.Hc  of  the  unity  of 
nature.  .Ml  ]>artH  of  tin-  uiii\erse  are  in  .sympathy,  so 
in  e.aeh  thing  (lure  are  uidications  of  other  thingB. 
"Dion",  a  vindication  of  hLs  manner  of  life  against 
atem  asceticism;  "Calvilii  Knroiniuin",  a  facetious 
eulogy  on  baldness  by  a  man  who  sulTered  from  that 
complaint.  The  following  belong  to  40B-14:  two 
fragments  of  homilieB;  "Constitutiosive  clogiiniAny- 
eii'^  (AimiiM  waa  a  general  who  had  been  meeannil 
agahiBt  the  bariMruuie);  "Chtaetasia",  deseriblag  th» 
niin  of  Pentapolis.  Tncre  are  one  hundred  and  nftjr- 
fivc  cpisthw  and  ten  hymns  writti'n  at  different  peri- 
fldsofhis  life,  (he  latter  valuahle  because'  of  the  liKhf 
which  they  throw  on  h'u  religious  and  iihilosophii-al 
\  ii  As,  tl.r  fiiritu  r,  the  most  precious  of  his  writings, 
I),  l  au-  of  ill,  lit;lit  they  throw  on  the  writer's  pcr- 

.sorialit  \  .  ami  the  ] licttttO  Wbich  thcy  giVO  «f  IbO  MgO 

in  which  he  lived. 

TS*-  only  oompUtc  edition  of  Sym-miu's  writinn  ia  that  pnb* 
li->i.-l  !>>-  ri.TWiid  (rnn«.  lfiI2):  the  fourth  nation  (IMO)  ia 
t- I  l  i.  -i,  KuvuiN'<.>.ii  I  iN-'.'i  .t.'ij  pul>lt»tiiil  Itiij  De  rrgno,  Catritii 
Sneomium,  and  D»  promltHlia,  with  Uermao  UmoaUuona  and 
tlw  int  vohuM  ol  •  flomiilate  adltimi,  SiHtmii  m««  Mmta.  /; 
OtoMmim  «  homtUanm  ftnamtiOa  (liMdihut,  !8a0).  Tlite  vol- 
unw  rontAina  the  en^at^r  work*  hut  not  (he  hymn*  or  ppiatlcs. 
A  ni-w  edition  of  tno  Uymt>"  wjut  linmnht  out  l>y  Boiwionadb, 
ilytiotf*  pottanun  pete..  XV  (Pari*.  1H25):  by  CumisT  and 
Fuumua  ia  AmMcflm  fnm  mnmbum  ckrtmamanm  CUip> 
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iiK.  1S7I).  TtiiTT'  id  a  French  tninslntioii  of  tlie  Epi^tlra  by 
Lapatz  (Pari-H.  lh7(J),  very  uaeful  but  not  always  trustworthy. 
.Si-c  nlso  VoLKMA.NN,  SunuiuK  ton  C'l/rtnt  (Berlin,  18084;  ChAWn, 
n,  Syntnio  (CoiienluMtcin,  1831);  Haix<omh,  /Xd.  Chritt.  BioQ,: 
tlAiiuNEic,  SiinifSHt  ai  Cvrene  (I.«>ui|oii,  ISMi);  CRAWFfiicr>, 
SijKriim,  Ihr  //./(rn«  (I>indon,  ll'olj;  KiiMn.  Slutiiin  li'i.r 
.S'^iiMiiM  ton  ('i/rrne  in  Theot.  Quarialtchr.  iTObinitcn,  li>(i6-tiC>. 
For  the  religious  viewa  of  Syncaiua  when  he  wa«  «loel«d  Nrtrftr 
m>r  also  Holstknil'h,  Ditmruuio  dt  Sj/netio  r<  Fuga  tpiteopohu, 
»hi'-h  will  t>e  found  ia  RbaVINO's  edition  i>f  Emariu'  anJ  Tl>fi>- 
'  >■-;  i (  ambridai^  1790).  BoMaaiaH^S  view  Li  <>|>i><»u.il  III  that  of 
Mnrcniu*.  J.'.  .J.  H,\CCUCS. 

Synnada,  titular  metroiH)li8  in  Phrygia  ^alutaris. 
Synnada  is  ssiid  to  have  In-en  founded  by  Acama.s  who 
went  to  Phrygia  after  the  Trojan  war  and  took  some 
Maco<lonian  rolonista.  The  constd  Manliiia  Vulso 
passed  through  that  city  on  his  eneditioaa  against 
the  Gahitians.  It  was  situated  in  Uia  aottthreaBtem 
part  of  Eoatem  Phrygia,  or  Pararea,  thus  named 
beeaaee  it  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  mouataina  of 
Piaidia.  Alia  having  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Attali,  it  became  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 

I)rovincc  of  Asia,  except  on  two  occa.'^ioiis  during  the 
ast  century  of  the  Ilrpuhlie  when  it  vs  as  ienii>orarily 
attaohetl  to  Cilieia.  Inder  thoe  two  regimes 
Syninuia  waa  the  centre  of  an  iiiqvortant  nmirntiis 
jitniLfu-s,  or  judici;il  centre;  it  wa.s  to  |.iresiile  at  this 
!Ls.s<'mbly  that  Cicero  stopjH'd  at  Synnada  on  his 
way  from  Kphesus  to  Cdicia  and  on  liis  return. 
Although  small,  the  city  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  empire  on  aooount  of  the  tnulo  in  marble  which 
oame  from  the  auarries  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Dacimium.  Under  Diocletian  at  the  time  of  tha 
ereation  of  Phiygia  PMatiaaa,  Synnada,  at  die  inter- 
aeetion  of  two  great  roade,  benme  the  metrofwiis. 
On  ita  OObls,  which  disappear  after  the  reign  of  (".al- 
lienus,  ite  inhabitants  call  thcnvselves  Dorians  and 
loni.ms.  To-tlay  it  is  the  city  of  Srl.ifout  Kassjiba, 
situated  five  hours  south  of  Afioun  Kara  Hi.s.-<:u-, 
vilayet  of  BroiLss-a. 

Christianitv  was  intnKhiced  at  an  early  date  into 
8ynna<la.  The  Martyrologiutu  Hicronyinianuiu " 
mentions  several  of  its  martvrs.  For  Trophimus, 
honoured  by  the  Liitin  ami  (ireek  Churches  on  10 
Sept.,  see  "Acta  S.S.",  VI  Sept.,  9  sq.  A  reliquary  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus  containing  some  of  the  bones 
of  this  martyr  has  been  discovered  at  Schifoui 
Kasaaba  and  transported  to  the  muaemn  at  Brousaa: 
this  ctu-ious  monument  may  date  back  to  the  thnu 
centurj'  [see  Mendel  in  "  Bulletin  de  Corresiwndance 
Helh-moue",  XXXIII  (1000),  312  .sq.].  Eu.s<biu.H 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  VI,  19)  sjx'aks  of  its  jiious  bishoj) 
Attieus  who  eiitrustetl  to  the  layman  The<Kiore  the 
duty  of  in-strueiiiig  the  Christians.  .Mwut  2'M)  5 
a  council  on  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics  was  held 
there  iKiLseb.,  Hist.  Keel.,  N  il,  7).  St.  Agapetus, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Alart^Tology  on  24  March 
118  Bishoi)  of  Sv'nnada,  belonged  to  Synaus.  For  a 
list  of  other  bisnope  see  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  ehrist.", 
I,  827.  Mention  must  be  made  of  Procopius  (321); 
CjTiactifl,  friend  of  iSt.  John  Chrysoslom;  Theodosius 
and  his  oraipetitor  Agapctus,  at  first  a  Maoedonian 
heretic;  Severas  (4.31);  Harinianns  (448^1), 
Tbeogenes  (rm);  Sevcrus  (553);  St.  Pausicacus, 
during  the  reign  of  Maurice,  honounnl  hy  the  Greek 
Church  on  l.i  May;  Cosmiis,  tVsO;  .lohn,  a<lversary 
of  the  leonocla.sts  in  the  time  of  I'atriarch  St.  (lerma- 
n\is;  St.  Michael,  honoure^l  by  the  Latin  and  Creek 
churches  2;]  May,  diwl  May,  S2(j,  in  exile  for  hi.s 
Zeal  in  defending  the  worship  of  imiiges;  Peter  under 
Photius;  John  under  Photiu-s;  Pantalcon  under  Leo 
the  Wise;  Leo  under  Basil  II;  Nioetas  in  1()S2; 
Georgios  at  the  Council  of  St.  Sophia,  about  1450, 
if  one  can  believe  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  this  councd, 
which  perhaps  never  ooettrred.  The  last  Bishop 
erf  Qjmnada  spoken  of  in  the  documents,  without 
mentioning  his  name,  probably  lived  unaer  John 
Cantaeusenus  (see  "Gaotacus.  Hist.",  Ill,  73)  and 
probably  never  lived  at  Synnada  on  aooount  of  the 
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Turkidi  eonquert.  Several  yeare  after  (1385)  the 
•ee  iraa  eonunitted  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Phila- 
delphia.  In  eonohuion  may  be  mentioned  St. 

Con!<taiitinr,  a  convrrtiil  Jew  of  Synnadii,  who  lived 

in  the  tenth  century;   he  became  a  monk,  and  is 

honoured  by  the  Greek  Church  26  December. 

Smith,  Pi^,  a/  Grttk  and  Roman  Gtog.;  Tcxica,  AHe  Mitimr*, 
430;  RAMn^Tt  Atkt  MtH9rs  Ivra.  CMw  and  BUUpriet  of 
Phrygia:  Pawn  \m  Hmm  mMoIwmiw,  new  Mriea.  XXXI 
Qaaaatf  lo  Jom.  Itm.  igo-m:  Wtcarnen.  Drr  Vrrfnil  ,lr. 

W.  S.  Pi;TRiDi:.H. 

Synod  (Gr.  ^>«det,  an  anembl^),  a  ceneral  term  iot 
eccleaiaBtical  gatheringa  under  bierarehieal  authority, 
for  the  diaeuMioii  aod  deoknoQ  of  mafcten  tdatiog  to 
futh,  morab,  or  dieeipline.  It  eorreeponds  to  the 

Latin  word  conrilium.  Tho  word  funodus  appcArs 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  so-eaJled  "Apostolic 
canons'',  while  the  word  concilium  eniployeil 
in  the  prime  mefinirig  by  Tertullian  more  than  a  ren- 
tury  earlier.  Synod  and  coiiiu-il  are,  therefore,  .syn- 
onjonous  tcniis.  When  the  bisliops  of  the  whole 
world  :«rf  idnKreKafiHl  under  the  jjn-widencv  of  tlie 
pope,  the  synod  is  denominated  (pcumcnicai  or  k<'>>- 
erd.  It  is  only  to  rucH  an  aaaembly  that  it  is  la\^  ful 
to  apply  the  term  sancta  synodus  (see  CotiNciLB,  Gbn- 
BRAL).  If  the  bishoi)^  of  an  ecclesiastical  piovinoe 
meet  under  the  headship  of  their  metropohtaiii  tho 
oounefl  IB  tennedpravineial.  When  the  Uerardw  of 
aU  the  prpvinoee  of  a  nation  aMcmMe^  the  synod  is 
called  natfonal,  or,  under  certain  dreumstancM,  plen- 
ary. Tlio  repiilation.'"  goveniing  provincial  and  plen- 
ary counnl.s  are  prartifally  the  same.  Inaddition  to 
tho.se  mentioned,  there  are  other  Hynod.s  that  are  more 
difficult  of  rlrtssification,  a.«  syrKxi.s  of  the  Ea.st  or  the 
West,  the  ttiirio'loi  m'irirKiu.-^ni  of  CoiiHlant iiio[)U'  and 
the  mixed  councils  of  ccck'^^iastical  and  aecuiar  digni- 
taries who  a>««mblod  togothor  to  nuibe  regulMuiia 
for  b<^th  spiritual  and  civumatt^. 

Different  from  all  other  OOUncils  is  the  dioceean 
synod.  Other  cotmoila  aie  awwimbiitB  of  biahopa  idio 
have  a  defioilive  vote  ID  the  matters  under  eauUiim^ 
tiMi,  but  in  a  dioce«an  synod  there  ia  onfar  one  Totar 
and  onl:f  one  lawgiver,  the  bishop  of  ute  diooeae. 
This  article  deals  mainly  with  diocesan  synods.  In 
his  book  "IV  Svnodo  Dioecesana"  (lib.  1,  c.  i)  Bene- 
dict XlV  thu.M  ilefines  a  rlioct^n  syn(Ki:  "A  lawful  as- 
sembly convoked  by  the  bishop,  m  whirh  he  gathers 
toKether  the  pricstH  and  cli  ricH  of  hi.s  diocew  and  all 
others  who  arc  bound  to  attend  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  and  deliberating  conrerninn  what  belonps  to 
the  pastoral  care. "  The  Council  of  Trent  (Scss.  XX IV. 
e.  ii,  "  De  ref . ")  reciuires  that  a  diocesan  synod  be  held 
once  a  year.  This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  a  mild 
interpretation,  introduced  by  custom,  has  been  tac- 
itly sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See.  Usually,  the  date 
for  holding  the  synod  ahould  be  annoimeed  on  tlie 
Feast  of  the  Epijnany.  A  month  before  the  opeoiag 
the  decree  of  convocation  should  be  affixed  to  the 
cathedral  doors,  and  it  should  be  publishod  on  three 
successive  !<miday.s  in  parish  r-hurclics.  When  two 
dioceses  are  united  under  one  bishop,  the  synod  should 
be  celebrate<l  alternately  in  the  callie<lral  of  each  such 
diocese.  It  belongs  to  tlic  bisliop  r<i  i  Mdvokr  the  ilio- 
cesan  s>Tiod  whether  he  he  iMiii.s<  (  rated  a.s  yet  or  not. 
An  archbishop,  however,  who  h.is  not  yet  received 
the  palliutn,  ha.s  not  the  same  right.  Vtcars-gencral 
can  assemble  a  sytiod  only  in  virtue  of  a  special  man- 
date of  the  bishop.  When  a  dioceso  ia  vacant,  the 
▼iear  et^ituhu-  can  and  flhouM  hold  a  diocesan  ^nod 
if  a  year  has  ell^)sed  ainoa  the  oelelMmtion  of  the  laat 
one.  Ordinarily,  the  convocation  of  a  synod  dhoald 
take  place  after  tne  epUconal  visitation  of  the  diocese, 
as  the  bishop  can  then  be  netter  guided  in  forming  his 
Ht.atute^.  however,  the  vi.sitation  has  biH^n 

Degki'ted  for  years,  it  i.s  considered  more  advisable  to 
hold  the  qmod  firat.  As  the  bisfaop  ia  the  only  law> 
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giver  at  a  qmod,  itbdoiieiitohmitodmwtm  thowi* 
oua  decrees  which  he  may  wish  to  pramvlgate  at  it« 
floflsions.   While  he  convokes  the  s3mod  by  his  own 

authority  and  is  not  required  to  consult  Lis  rhaj)lcr 
concerning  the  convocati»)n  or  its  preparatorv  acts, 
yet  lie  must  a-sk  the  counsel  of  his  chapter  or  diocesan 
cotisultors  Its  to  the  decre^'-s  he  desires  to  enact  ,  though 
he  is  not  bound  to  follow  their  advice.  The  bishop  is 
exJiortod,  in  the  formation  of  his  decrees,  to  liold  pri- 
vate contcrcncos  with  tlie  prudent,  learned,  and  pious 
clerics  of  his  diocoeo,  and  then  to  consult  his  chapter 
on  the  proposed  statutes  thus  formed  (S.  C.  C,  26 
Nov.,  1689).  Onlv  in  this  wag  does  the  biahop  do- 
liberate  with  the  clergy  of  his  dlooeee  at  a  ^ynod,  and 
tbomh  the  finiahed  deoraea  iriU  neeive  all  their 
mthovifrr  from  him,  yet  it  is  oonaonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Church  that,  m  the  formation  of  the  statutes, 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  bo  heard  and  considered. 
Suinmonse.s  to  a  diocenjin  synod  should  be  ^iiveii  t<.i  the 
vicar-general,  the  members  of  the  cathodral  (■haj)ter, 
holders  of  benefice*;,  luui  all  others  who  ha\c  care  of 
Houlfl.  If  there  is  a  custom  to  (hat  efTi'ct,  all  the  clergy 
of  the  dioceso  may  be  sumnioiKxl.  Regulars  who  have 
care  of  souls  are  obliged  to  attend  a  Bjnod.  Thar 
superioEB  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  attend,  unJeas 
they  personally  act  as  parish  priests  or  curatee.  1b» 
bishop  haa  powor  to  punish  with  cenauree  all  thoM 
legitimateljr  sommoned  who  fail  to  attend.  LayoMB 
ni^  alao  bo  iBTited  by  tho  biahop  to  be  pwwnt  at  a 
^ynod  if  there  is  a  custom  to  that  effect,  Mt  under  DO 
eireumstances  can  they  acquire  a  riidit  to  sochsummona. 

At  the  Hynod  the  ipcrres  dctormined  on  by  the 
bi-shop  are  promulgaKnl,  and  a  period  of  two  months 
is  allowed  for  having  recourse  against  them  to  the 
bishop  or  the  Holy  Se«-.  All  the  clergj-  and  laity  of  the 
diocese  are  bound  by  these  decrees,  and  it  is  not  necee- 
8ar>'  for  the  bishop  to  send  his  statutes  to  Rome  for 
revision  before  publication.  Exempt  re^lars  are 
bound  to  observe  dioceean  decrees  in  all  thmgs  which 
concern  the  sacred  canons,  the  Qinstitutions  of  popes 
aod  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Congregations.  The  bishop  may  not  foroo  his  clergy 
to  buy  printed  copiaa  of  the  diooesaD  atatatea  OS.  C.  Clt 
14  Deo.,  1658).  Daring  the  synod  the  appointmeot 
is  made  of  ^rnodal  examiners.  To  the  former  duties 
of  these  officials  has  been  added  bv  the  "Maxima 
Cura"  of  Pius  X  C.t)  Aut;  ,  lUlU)  that  of  being  asso- 
ciattni  with  the  hixhop  iti  drawing  up  the  decns.'  for  the 
a<lminlstrative  removal  of  parish  priests.  By  the 
same  papal  Constitution,  parochial  consultorx,  who 
are  to  oe  assessors  in  case  of  recour.se  against  a  decade 
of  removal,  are  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  synod  from 
among  the  parish  priests.  Synodal  witn<>sM's  Mre  like- 
wise chosen  at  some  synods,  whose  main  iluty  it  is  to 
help  in  the  framing  of  deliberative  questions  or  to  re- 
port at  the  foUowuiK  ^od  what  luis  been  the  effect 
of  the  degrece  promukated  at  the  bat  assembly,  or  to 
augfeat  new  ones.  Synodal  judges  are  also  to  be 
duMBn,  though  they  are  rarely  now  empbyed.  Their 
office  is  to  expedite  such  causes  as  may  be  committed 
to  their  judgment  outside  Rome  by  the  Holv  See. 
These  judges  should  be  at  least  four  in  numWr  in 
every  diocese,  and  their  names  must  be  forwanied  to 
Korne  as  s(K)n  as  selected.  The  subjcct-matter  of  the 
decrees  framed  at  a  dioc-i^san  synod  should  concern 
only  the  preservation  of  faith  or  discipline.  I  nder 
no  circumstances  may  such  a  synod  define  any  new 
article  of  faith  or  decide  any  doctrinal  point  in  dispute 
between  CathoUc  theologians  or  frame  statutes  con- 
trary to  the  common  canon  law  of  the  Church. 

I'or  !i>-iioda  in  (wnenil  use  hiblUigmphy  of  »rticlr  CorsniA 
Ci  n»:k*i_  The  ti«'!<i  worlt  on  (ii(Mx>jian  synods  is  that  of  Hi  scpn-T 
XlV,  />e  Sunodo  Oiofceaana.  Itocix  treats  of  tbcac  »yn<><l*  >o 
De  Epitcopo,  II  (3rxl  <-<l..  Paru,  18K3);  Fkrrarm.  BMiatktet 
Cnnmiea.  II  (tU>nu>.  Ift91),  a.  v.  CmtxHum,  art.  3;  in  TavnTOM, 
The  Ijdn-  of  the  Church  <l^>n<jt.n.  IWKI).  B.  v.;  HarXLB.  Cwiwwh 
nf  tKr  i  KuTch,  p<i.  Clark  ( Kiliiiburgh,  1871--)(  sad  BSW  flMMh 
truutlauoa  by  Lbclkboj  (Faria,  1907—). 

W.  H.  W.  Fammfak 
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8tM0D8,  National. — According  to  the  recent  canon 
law,  Mtioiul  oouncita  are  Uw  delibemting  ■wembHw 
«t  wlueh  on  the  bialioiis  of  a  nation  are  oonvok«d  by 

the  patriarch  or  primate  (Cf.  Bonwl.  XIV,  "D.- 
Synouo",  I,  i),  but,  in  order  to  incluilo  the  ancient 
national  synod?,  i:  unjUi  bp  more  corroct  to  say  a 
teftitimuto  iifssomljlit^i  of  the  oi^Lscopate  of  a  nation, 
tlic  dccifsionfi  of  wliicli  [vrt-  valid  foranentin*  national 
Cliurch.  For  the  cljisnic  definition  is  far  from  being 
appliriible  to  all  the  ancieiU  national  w)uncils,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  appb'  to  all  recognized  oecumenical  councils 
the  preaent  oIbmo  dafinition  and  oooditiona  for  audi 
OOUncils. 

Cuuucik  are  conunonly  divided  into  general  or  cccu- 
menicaL  or  partieuJar;  tJM  latter  an  aubdividnd  into 
national  and  pfovinoial  aooording  aa  thqr  aaaaaabla 
the  bisfaope  of  a  whole  nation  or  of  an  eeelesiaatical 
province.  Finally  come  the  aasembliee  of  the  clergy 
of  a  diocese,  which  .ire  called  diooeKiin  n3^odl!  rather 
thim  counciLs.  liut  writers  jMiiut  out  tliat  this  cla-isi- 
fication  i.s  not  and  cannot  be  very  evaet.  For  instance, 
to  what  cutegory  bcluii^  the  Council  of  Aries  of 
at  whicli  Constantine  in  agreement  with  the  [x){k'  con- 
voked all  thp  bishops,  or  at  least  a  repri'sentation,  of 
the  whole  episM'onate  of  his  empire  at  tliat  time?  So 
also  if  we  agree  with  most  authors  in  regarding  as 
natiutial  councili)  the  aHsemblics  of  African  biahopfl,  it 
may  be  objected  tliat  Africa  (iid  not  form  a  distinct 
nation  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Ou  the  other  hand 
time  have  bean  counciJa  wfaieh,  while  they  did  not 
awimhla  all  the  biahopa  of  a  nation,  may  never^e- 
lOM  be  lepffded  as  teal  national  synoas ;  such  were  the 
reform  aaaembliee  held  at  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne in  814  simultanmusly  at  Arl(>3,  Reims,  Mains, 
Tours,  and  Chilons.  Moreover,  if  in  order  to  he 
nat  ional  a  council  must  be  presidt^l  over  by  a  patriarch 
or  primate,  we  must  nmov  e  from  tlie  list  oi  natiomil 
ruuiji  lis  nearly  all  iIji  j  iscopal  a»*emhlie>i  nf  the 
Fraaki^h  Kitigdom  and  Empire,  for  they  were  con- 
voked at  the  command  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  the 
Franldah  Church  never  had  any  patriarchal  or  pri- 
inatial  aee  whose  bidiop  was  quahfied  to  convoke  or 
preside  over  the  entire  natimial  episcopate.  Besides 
the  term  "national"  was  not  very  wideopread  in 
aneiant  timea,  it  being  the  mttam  to  apeak  nther  of 
"lurivenal^*  or  "jmaay"  eoundb  aa  in  AfHea  or 
Spain,  but  this  word  was  not  usfsl  ti.s  synonymous  with 
aTumenical.  It  meant  plenary  for  all  the  provinces 
of  Roman  Africa  or  for  the  whole  Visigothic  Kingdom, 
m  the  same  sense  that  the  plenary  Councils  of  Bal- 
tmiore  werenoeetinciief  theepiaeopateof  the  United 

States, 

This  beinft  utidersKKxl,  tlie  canonical  pr(»icriptions 
regarding  national  councils  arc  the  same,  proportion- 
ately spiking,  as  for  gmend  and  provincul  councils. 
To  be  legitimate  their  convocation  must  proceed  from 
the  authority  haMiig  competent  jurisdiction  over  the 
national  church,  either  partiawh  or  primate  (provided 
Uiat  theae  titha  be  not  merely  honorary).  In  de» 
fault  of  this  authority  the  convocation  diould  proceed 
from  the  Holy  Sec,  as  was  done  for  the  recent  national 
councils  enumenit<^i  l>elow.  It  was  becau.se  the  con- 
vocation was  not  competent  that  the  "national  coun- 
cil "of  Paris  of  IKll  was  not  legitimate.  To  this  con- 
vocation corresponds  on  the  part  of  the  bisliops  the 
obligation  to  appear  in  person  at  tlie  a^ssen  I  I  y  unless 
they  have  a  legitimate  reason.  But  repre&cDiuiion 
of  a  numerous  episcopate  will  suffice,  as  was  the  case 
in  Africa,  aocoraing  to  canon  ix  of  the  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Milevis  in  402.  The  presidency  rii^tfuUy  be- 
longB  to  the  del^cates  of  the  Holy  See,  if  there  arc  any ; 
if  not,  to  the  partiarch  or  primate,  or  to  the  oldest 
inetrqiolitan,  aa  «aa  the  cuirtom  in  the  ffVankiab  king- 
doma.  A  national  oooneil  freely  diMaaeee  the  eoelen' 
astical  or  mixed  tmilters  which  have  In-en  (he  cause 
of  the  meeting;  the  decisionti  adopted  beouine  a  law 
for  the  entile  nation,  but  like  thoie  of  provincial 


councils,  and  with  much  more  reason,  they  muat  fint 
be  submitted  to  tha  approval  of  the  Ho|y  Sec. 
No  hiftorieal  or  omonkal  intevast  of  any  impot^ 

tanee  determines  which  of  the  ancient  oouncils  held  at 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  may  be 
classed  as  national  oouncils.  Obviously,  tli  : n  'nco 
and  authority  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  various  ciiurclnjs 
rendered  this  sort  of  meeting  very  easy.  On  several 
occasions  the  Patriarch.*?  of  Constantinople  convoked 
(ho  wliole  o[)iscopate  of  the  Byxantine  hmpire.  Hut 
theae  councils  have  left  no  very  distinct  traces  in  the 
Cheek  canonical  collections,  when>us  thoee  of  the  Nes- 
totian  Church  of  the  Persian  Empire  consist  chiefly  of 
canons  of  the  national  oouncils  held  from  410  to  775 
(of.  ''8|ynodieon  Orientale",  ed.  Chabot,  1903).  In 
me  Wert  tdao  tiiere  waa  an  unnortant  eeriea  of  national 
councils,  the  most  notewortny  being  the  aesembUes 
of  the  episcopate  of  Christian  Africa  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Hishopof  C.trili  il'<  i  H^cially  the  twenty- 
one  plenary  coimeils  held  uuniiK  the  episcopate  of 
Aurelius  (;{93-427),  which  form  almost  the  entire 
caiiotiical  collection  of  Africa.  In  like  nianner  the 
Spanish  canonical  collection  is  cliicfly  comix)He<l  of  tlie 
canons  of  the  seventeen  natiuiml  councils  which  the 
episcopate  of  the  Visigothic  Kingdom  held,  nearly  al- 
ways at  Toledo,  from  589  to  694.  But  while  the  Afri- 
can councils  consisted  wholly  of  bishops,  the  kin^s  and 
nobles  of  the  kingdom  f— '■*'^  at  uuiec  of  Toledo, 
without,  however,  otherwise  interfering  in  mutters 
poperhr  religiaui.  The  BBme  was  true  of  the  frank- 
Sdi  nationat  eotindls.  where  the  episcopal  asssmbliea 
were,  as  it  were,  duplicated  by  an  assembly  of  nobl««' 
occasionally,  as  at  Alains  in  813.  there  was  a  third 
group,  composed  of  abbots  and  monks.  The  list 
opens  with  three  national  councils  which  assembled 
the  episcopate  of  the  thre<'  kni>;<|(im.s  into  which  Gaul 
wa.««  aivideil  at  the  IwKinninK  of  the  fifth  century: 
Agile.  ("jtXii  for  the  Arian  \'isi({othi(;  Kingdom;  Orleans 
(511),  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks;  Epaone  (517), 
for  that  of  tlie  Burgundians.  Most  of  the  Prankish 
oouncils  held  under  the  Mero\  ingiana  and  Carbvingi- 
ans  assemblnd  the  ("piscupate  of  one,  sometimes  of 
several  kingdoms.  The  king  often  assisted  thereat 
and  the  conciliar  decisions  bearing  on  discipline  wen 
the  aubjeet  of  royal  ordinaneee  or  euntuhwa.  Thm 
doobfoaaaBmbfoof  bidiopaandeiHimM  (oouats)  were 
the  usual  method  in  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  and  Tho- 
massin  rightly  rewards  them  as  the  historical  origin  of 
parliaments.  Tneactsof  thescmoelingsha\'e  not  bei-n 
gathered  into  a  uniform  complete  canonical  culk  <  tion. 

In  recent  centuries  Catholic  national  councils  liavo 
been  resuino<l  in  theEa»tand  thoWwtat  the  instance 
of  the  ix)[>es  an<i  under  the  presidency  of  tlieir  lecates. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  were:  the  pro\4ncial  or  national  oouncils  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  for  the  Maronites,  in  1736,  confirmed 
by  Benedict  XIV;  those  of  1803  and  1871  for  the  Al- 
baniana;  those  of  Zamoak  1720  and  1891  for  the 
Rutheniana;  that  of  1841  for  the  Meldhites;  that  of 
Sdarfa  in  the  Lebanon  (1888)  for  the  Synaos;  that  of 
Cairo  in  1898  for  the  Copts;  that  of  Rome  in  1911  for 
the  Armenians;  in  America  the  tlire«>  plenary  CouncUa 
of  Baliiiaorc  U^>52,  l.Mki,  l.s.si;j  and  the  plenary 
rather  than  natbnal  council  of  Latin  America  in  1899. 

Thomasmk.  Vttu*  *t  nof.  dwc.  uArt  II.  III.  xUii  iq.;  Bknb- 
MCr  XIV.  Dm  Smttdu  Mmomma,  1,1;  Hefelx.  7/mI.  dtt  — <<fat. 

I,  latndaeliiOB.   

A.  Bonsnnaaif. 

Ifiiiodal  ImiiiiMn.  SeeExAunnRSiSntaDuiXk 

SynoA,  Mduo.  Sse  GouMciLe,  QsmnAL,  sub- 
title IL 

Synoptica,  the  name  given  iinee  Griesbach's  time 
(about  1790)  to  the  first  three  eanonical  Goapels.  It 
b  derived  from  the  faet  that  theae  Gospels  admit, — 

ilifferently  from  the  evangelical  narrative  of  St.  .John, 
— of  being  arranged  and  harmonized  section  by  eec- 
tioD,  80  aa  to  aUow  the  <gre  to  realiaa  at  a  gbuioe 
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^ffi^«\^n)  the  numerous  passages  which  are  oonunon 

to  them,  and  also  the  portions  which  are  peculiar 
cither  to  only  two,  or  even  to  only  one,  of  them. 

1.  DifermetBimd  ReunMmien. — ^Tiuniiig  over  the 
pages  of  an  ordinaiy  hannaoy  of  the  four,  or  of  a 

synousiii  of  the  first  three,  Gogpels,  which  ahow  in 
parallel  columnjj  the  coincident  parta  of  the  evangeli- 
cal uarratives,  tlie  n':ul<T  will  at  once  nntico  the  lar^e 
autouDt  of  matter  whir  li  i-i  coihimoii  to  the  (lospcLs  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  aii<i  St.  Luke.  Hrief  :i,s  ^lK•^<l• 
three  sketohes  of  Christ's  life  actually  are.  they  run 
parallel  to  one  another  in  iii>  less  than  330-:i7<)  verses 
or  about  one-third  of  their  whole  account  of  Chiisi  s 
words  and  deeds,  while,  with  the  exception  of  afew 
incidents  (68  verses),  the  whole  contents  of  8t.  Mat  k 
are  practically  found  in  St.  Matthew  aiidill8t.  I.uke. 
ThiB  agreement  in  the  facts  rebted  apiiean  all  the 
more  etrikin^,  becaiiw  of  the  great  amoont  of  hts- 
torieal  material  which  muBt  have  been  at  the  disjKwal 
of  each  Synoptical  writer.  ITie  Synoptista  are,  each 
itnil  all,  fully  a\\  an-  lliaf  .Tesus  lienled  \  a.st  numbers  of 
Vitriouii  dii5ey.s<>f;;  tliey  nevertheless  a^re<'  in  selecting 
the  same  rases  of  healing  fur  f\iller  reeonl;  anil  while 
they  distinctly  sjppak  of  lits  nuceaaiuK  and  extensive 
teaeljin^r  \(t  they  usually  concur  in  reix-rtiriK  the 
same  discourses.  A  no  lees  wonderful  similarity  may 
be  obwerved  between  the  first  three  Gospels  with 
r^ajtl  to  the  general  conception  and  the  order  of  the 
whole  narrative.  In  all  three,  Christ's  public  life  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  preaching  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Galilee,  and  is  set 
f<Hrtb  in  eertain  OKM^  as  the  ear|y  Galilean  ministi^ 
the  crisis  in  Galilee,  the  ministnr  m  Perea  and  Jenua* 
lein.  and  the  tragic  end  in  the  Holy  City  followed  by  a 
glorious  Rwurrection.  In  constructing  their  several 
reror<is,  the  Synojiiists  adopt  the  same  general 
method  of  ])reKeiitat ion,  (;ivinK  aot  a  conwH-utive  nar- 
rati\-e  that  woulil  result  froiu  a  fusing  <if  the  material 
employed,  but  a  series  of  little  nccoimts  which  are  mo- 
lated  by  iioeuliar  introduetoiy  and  concluding  for- 
muliB,  ana  which  n>iK'atediy  agree  in  details  and  in 
onkr  even  where  a  deviation  from  the  chronological 
■equonoe  is  manifest.  Together  with  all  these  resem- 
btaoces,  thne  is  tliroughout  the  Synoptics  a  remark- 
able agreement  in  words  and  phrases,  which  can  be 
moire  particularly  realised  by  means  of  a  Greek  har- 
mony or  a  close  translation  oil  the  original  text.  This 
verbal  agreement  in  the  Greek  Gospels  is  all  the  more 
surprising,  as  Jesus  spoke  in  Aramaic,  and  as  in  most 
ca.ses,  it  in  plain  that  the  verbal  rest'mblanceB  eatuiot 
be  refern  d  to  riii  ueeii lent al  similarity,  since-  tlii  V  are 
due  to  the  eoiiunon  UM.'  of  very  i>c*culiar  terms  and  ex- 

Iues^-ioiis.  <if  identitml  variations  from  either  tiie  Hc- 
»rcw  or  the  Septuagint  in  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  intcrcomiexion  of  the  Synoptics  is  not,  how- 
ever, simply  one  of  close  rcBBmblance,  it  is  also  one  of 
striking  oi^erence.  When  compared  attentively,  the 
three  reoorda  appear  distinct  as  well  as  .similar  in  inci- 
denta.  jShm,  and  hinguage.  Each  Synoptical  writer 
introduces  into  his  narrative  fragments  more  or  less 
extensive,  at  times  entire  episodes  which  are  not  re- 
lated by  the  other  two  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  says 
notiunK  of  the  infimi'v  and  the  earl>-  life  of  Ldirist, 
wlak'.St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  who  speak  of  them, 
do  not  as  a  nde  narrate  tiie  same  faets,  .-^t  Markdoea 
not  even  allude  'o  the  .^ernicn  on  tiie  Mount,  nnd  St. 
Luke  alnnc  narrat«  s  in  d-  tail  the  la.st  journey  of  .lesus 
from  GaUloe  to  Jerusah  in.  On  the  other  hand,  Matt., 
xivj  22 — xvi,  12  and  Mark,  \-i,  4.5 — viii,  2ft,  record  a 
serief)  of  Oanlean  incidents  which  are  nowhere  found 
in  1  he  third  Gospel.  Despite  bis  obvious  conciseness, 
St.  Mark  has  two  miracles  and  two  parables  wholly 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  Matthew,  who  apparentQr 
does  not  aim  at  bre^nty,  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Ascension.  Moreover,  in  the  ver>'  passages  which  in- 
diotte  a  close  relation  of  the  thre^  or  of  at  least  two, 
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Synoptics,  in  their  sources,  minor  differences  in  the 
events  recorded  oontinually  appear,  which  can  be 
fully  realized  only  through  a  diligent  study  of  the 
parallel  passages,  or  through  the  pennal  of  larger 
coramentarkB  iQ  which  euen  eenstaot  differeneea  are 
distinctly  pointed  out.  At  times  the  divergences  are 
so  great  as  to  appear,  at  first,  actual  contradictions. 
Of  this  di-scription  are  the  differences  noticeable  be- 
twi'i'ti  the  genealogie-s  of  Jt^us  (Matt.,  i,  1-17;  Luke, 
iii,  24  :JS),  the  aeeount.s  of  the  episode  of  the  demoni- 
ais  uf  (;<r:u>u  (.Mall.,  viii,  28-34;  Mark,  v,  1-20; 
Luke,  viii.  26-.39),  of  the  miraculous  healing  con- 
nivled  with  Jericho  (Matt.,  xx,  "2?V-34;  Mark,  x,  46- 
.■)■_';  Luke,  x\'iii,  .35-43).  of  the  j>.  tit  ion  of  the  mother 
of  James  and  John  (Nlatt.,  xx,  20-28;  Mark,  x,  35- 
45),  of  the  incidents  reLitivc  to  tbe  Resnrrection,  ete. 
The  general  diroosition  of  Uie  events  nanated  betrays 
also  eonddstable  differences.  Thus  while  St.  Miut> 
thew  devotes  three  successive  cliapters  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (v-\-ii)  and  gives  together  the  parables 
of  the  kingdorn  in  om-  chapter  ixiii).  St.  Luke  divides 
this  twofold  topic  into  several  portions  w)nch  he  con- 
nects with  distinct  eireumsl aiices.  It  is  \\<\\  known 
too,  that  St.  Matthew  ver>'  <iften  natliers  ttjgethcr 
toi)iert  which  are  similar,  wlule  ."^t ,  Mark  and  .St.  Luko 
follow  more  tdusely  the  chronological  order,  whemoe 
arise  numerous  transpositions  whidi  affiset tlie  genersl 
arrangement  of  the  narrative. 

Numerous  variations  can  Ukewise  be  noticed  in  the 
particular  arrangement  of  facts  and  words,  for  the 
elements  of  the  one  and  the  same  episode  often  occupy 
a  different  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  Synoptics,  or 
either  Evangelist  supprcHscs  or  adds  a  detail  which 
moiUfies  the  incident.  Finally,  the  verbal  difTen-nces 
between  the  first  throe  Gospels  are  hardly  less  numer- 
ous and  striking  than  ilieir  \er(ial  reseiuhlancts 
Each  SjTioptist  has  his  l)eeuliar  and  fa\ounfe  wurd'* 
and  expri'ssions,  whir-h  It.ave  Ix-eti  carrfully  i:dju!:ited 
by  recent  Hihlical  scholars  ^iawkuj-s,  '  liora- synop- 
tir  ;e";  .Mien,  on  St.  Matthew;  Swete,  on  St.  Slark; 
Plununer,  on  St.  Luke).  The  verbal  differences  ap- 
pear In  the  very  passages  which  abound  in  verbal  co- 
mcidcnces  (cf.  for  instance,  Matt.,  xviii,  2,  3;  Mark, 
ix,  47,  48),  the  identity  of  expression  never  extending 
through  passages  of  ai^  length,  and  unless  in  re- 
ported disoourses  of  Chnst  rarely  beyond  a  few  words 
at  a  time.  This  is  often  due  to  the  use  of  R>mony- 
mous  terms,  or  of  different  taueS;  or  of  different  prop- 
osiiion.s,  or  of  short  glosses  which  either  Synoptist 
iuidai  lo  the  Bame  iiaiiie  or  detail.  We  find  for  in- 
stance, in  Matt.,  ix,  t>,  xMt-r).  in  Mark.  ii.  11,  tf^i.ifiaToi, 
in  Luke,  v,  24,  KXiwdioj-j  in  .Ma't  ,  iii,  Iti,  "Spirit  of 
God",  in  Mark,  i,  10,  "Spirit  ",  in  Luke,  iii.  22,  "the 
Holy  Ghost";  etc.  And  what  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  this  connexion,  is  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
differences  occur  when  one  should  most  naturally  ex- 
pect an  absolute  identity  of  cxjircssions,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Ho|y 
Bhic^aristi  in  the  reoord  of  the  title  oo  the  Gross, 
etc. 

II.  The  Synoptic  PnUm. — ^These  resemblances 

and  diflferences,  the  extent  and  oomplejiity  of  which 
grow  upon  the  student  who  compares  carefully  the 
Syn(jptir  Gospels  and  contr.i.'^ts  them  with  St.  John's 
narriiiive,  constitute  a  uiitquc  plu  nomcnon  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature.  They  are  facts  which  no  one 
can  refer  either  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  direct  influ- 
enre  of  in.sy)iration.  t  >n  the  one  hand,  the  n  sem- 
blances are  ton  numerous  and  too  striking  to  Ik;  re- 
garded as  explicable  on  the  hv-pothesis  that  the  first 
three  Evangelist.**  wrote  independently  of  one  an- 
other. On  the  other,  the  differences  are  at  times  so 
S^ificaat  as  to  imply  that  th^  are  due  to  the  use  of 
different  doctmients  by  the  Evangelists,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  oaaa  of  tbe  two  ganeatogiee  of  Jesus 
Chrii^  Hm  hannoBiy  and  tbe  vwiely,  the  neem- 
blanoes  'jnd  tbe  diffeteiUM  must  be  both  aooounted 
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for.  They  form  together  a  literary  problem, — the 
Syiwmtic  Problem,  as  it  in  culled, — the  exiatenoe  of 
wbieh  was  praetically  unknown  to  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastieal  writen.  In  point  <tf  {Mt^  St.  GbiTaoiUiia 
and  St.  AupEttBtine  aroue  only  F^ibem  who  have  for- 
niulat«i  views  concerning  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gosp<'ls,  an<l  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
do  not  svt'iu  to  h;ivr  l:ik<  ii  into  acroutit  these  pa- 
tristic views  wliirh,  :ift<T  all,  wurc  fur  from  affording  ft 
complt  ti-  soliitioii  of  iliat  dinicult  guestion.  Sub8e- 
quent  louliii^  .scholars,  such  as  (Irotins,  Kich,  Simon, 
I„e  Clerc,  had  litili-  inuro  tlian  a  suspicion  of  llic 
problem,  and  it  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  cicbtccnth 
century  that  the  »cientifio  examination  of  the  que»- 
titm  was  actually  started. 

Ever  since  the"  \vlhI  quarter  of  that  oenturj-,  tlic  dis- 
euBsion  of  the  origin  of  the  mutual  relationship  bo- 
tworai  the  first  three  Gospels  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  ardour  and  ingenuity  ci^pecially  in  Qamany, 
As  might  well  be  expet-te*!,  the  supposition  that  these 
( 1' spcls  arc  so  like  one  another  because  their  respec- 
tive authors  made  use  of  each  other's  writing  was 
first  fried  and  in  settUng  the  order,  ttiat  in  wtuoh  the 
Synoptic  ( lospt  ls  stand  in  the  canon  first  found  fa- 
vour. As  fresh  invest  i^at  ions  hroimhl  new  facts  U> 
light,  new  forma  of  hYputh«'!$iii  suughl  to  satisfy  the 
facts,  with  the  gradual  result  that  the  domaui  of  i>os- 
sibiliiy  well-niM  appeare  to  have  been  measured  out. 
Numerous  and  conflicting  as  the  successive  attempt* 
at  solution  have  hern,  their  hi8tor>'  sh«\\-s  that  acep- 
iain  progress  has  been  made  in  the  iii.st;u.s.siou  of  the 
Bynoptie  Problem.  The  many  relations  of  the  ques- 
tion have  come  into  clearer  lipit,  and  the  data  for  its 
solution  have  been  reve^iling  themselves  while  mere 
a  priori  views  or  unsound  inferences  have  been  di»- 
carde«l. 

111.  Solnlioi'.f  I'J  /At-  S;/noiit,r  ProbUm. — .\U  at- 
l(>mpts  at  assigning  the  cause  of  the  n'wmblances  and 
elifferenrfs  of  the  first  threi'  (IosiwIh  tidmit  of  beinu 
ehu-^sified  uniier  three  Uencrul  head--.  aeeordil»e  as  tlie 
relationship  oi  the  .Synoptics  has  been  explained  h\ 
appealing  to:  \,  oral  tradition;  B,  mutual  depend- 
ence; or  C,  earlier  documents. 

A.  Oral  Dcpeiulencf. — The  hyjKjthesis  of  oral  trSc 
dition  tropUes  that  before  our  Gospels  arose  there  were 
no  writtMk  reoMds  of  Christ's  ministry',  or  at  least 
none  which  was  used  by  the  Synm»tists.  It  asserts 
that  theee  Evangetwts  have  drawn  from  narratives  of 
sayings  and  tleecU  of  Jesus  which  ej'e-witnetsses  of  His 
public  life  handed  on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  which 
graduaih'  assumed  a  Kn':»''T  or  less  degret'  of  fixity 
witli  constant  repetition,  .\ccording  to  this  theor>', 
the  rescini)laiices  l>ctwccn  the  tirst  tlire<'  Clospels  can 
he  ( :u<ilv  rtctouiited  for.  The  s«'ctM)n.s  wminion  to  all 
are  explaimnl  by  a  cj'cle  of  t^^aching  probably  fornu  d 
in  Jerusalem,  actually  ma«le  up  of  incidents  and  di.s- 
courses  connected  with  (.'hrisl's  life  from  the  baptism 
nf  John  to  the  Ascension  (cf.  Acts,  i,  21,  22),  and 
faithfully  preserved  with  regard  to  order  and  language 
the  trained  n^tentivcne^  of  Eastern  memories. 
In  UIm  manner,  the  differences  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels are  easily  explained.  Sections  are  found  only 
m  two,  or  one,  of  the  GoRpels  because  the  bond  estab- 
lished between  the  narratives  was  at  times  nuKiififHl 
to  suit  the  various  circles  of  the  hearers,  and  other 
differences  in  orrler  or  wording  are  due  eitiier  to  pre- 
vious variations  in  oral  tratlition  or  to  the  per.s^»nai 
initiative  of  ilie  sev<^rnl  Evanuelis's  who  fixed  it  in 
writing.  This  theory*  of  an  oral  Ciospoi,  hamiod  on 
evervwhere  in  very  similar  form,  wa-s  enunciated  by 
Herder,  and  chienv  elaborated  by  (lieseler  and  A. 
Wright.  With  differsniCes  in  detail,  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  a  large  number  of  Catholic  e.xf^etes 

iSchegg.  Haneberg.  Krie<llieb,  Kaulen,  Comely, 
(nabenbauer.  Mcignan,  FiUion,  Fouard,  Le  Camus, 
Feteen).  and  by  many  Protestant  seholsn  (Credner, 
Gustieke,  De  Wotte,  Ebrard,  U»ge,  Haso,  Wetsel, 
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Thompaon,  WeitMAt,  Godet,  etc.).  It  undoubtedly 
points  to  Dera  cauM  in  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  euuial  be  whoQy  left  out  of  account  in  an 
enoeavour  to  euqKbun  the  origin  of  our  written  reeoids 
of  CSxrist'slife.  Oneof  itsoiainistoacoeptanoeiBthat 
it  dispenses  with  the  unjfeenilv  supixjsition  that  any 
of  the  Kvangelists  made  wholesale  use  in  their  own 
GosjK'ls  of  wrilteu  records  comfKiwd  by  others,  and 
neverthukiia  did  uot  reproduce  theni  vviUi  greater 
fideUty.  Appeal  is  also  made  in  f;»vour  of  tins 
t  heorv',  to  its  simplicity,  and  to  its  aptncsB  to  account 
for  the  rescmblanoea  uid  the  differanoes  exhibited  by 

the  Synontics. 

Hy  itself,  however,  the  hy^xit hesis  of  oral  tn^iion 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  mlequate  solution  of 
the  Synoptical  problem.  First,  it  does  not  satis- 
factorily explain  the  selection  of  the  material  in^ 
eluded  m  otu-  first  three  Gospels.  Oral  tradition  had 
imdoubtodly  preserved  ratten  more  than  the  Synop* 
tics  record,  and  of  this  the  Kvangelist*  themselves 
were  fully  aware  (Matt.,  xi,  21 ;  xxiii,  '.i7;  Luke,  x,  13; 
John,  xxl,  etc.);  whence  ilnu  ilties  it  come  that  the 
framework  of  the  Synoj)tic  narrative  is  practically 
the  same  in  all  the  first  three  CiofipcLs,  that  it  o<»iii>ista 
very  largely  of  the  same  cm  ii's  and  the  same  dis- 
coui-sH's,  and  gives  no  account  of  Jesu.s'  ministrj'  in 
.Imnmalem,  that  is,  of  His  ministn,'  in  the  very  place 
where  the  oral  tradition  Ls  generalfy  supposed  to  nave 
been  fonned? 

Secondly,  the  hy-pothesis  of  oral  tnulition  does  not 
account  for  the  general  identity  of  order  noticeable  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  order  of  fcSt.  Mark  is,  as  it  seems, 
the  fundamental  order,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  known  simply  a.s  an  oral  tradition  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  else  the  sequence  of  its  sec- 
tions, when  additions  wen-  rnaile  h>'  t)ie>>e  two  Evan- 
gelist,s,  w<mld  uul  have  renuiiticd  ixa  little  altered  as 
it  has.  Again  and  .igain,  the  threa<l  of  the  common 
oriier  is  rcsnmpd  nt  the  point  nf  which  it  had  hr«>n 
Iff  t .  On  1  he  sup|K>sil  ion  of  a  writ  I  en  souri'c  to  u  huh 
St.  Matthew  and  >St.  l^uke  had  re«>urse,  this  m 
natural  enough.  But  if  thcv  dei>ended  on  memory, 
the  natural  efTi<ct  of  the  working  of  the  laws  of  asso- 
dation,  would  be  that  when  some  fresh  incident  or 
some  part  <>f  Chri.st's  teaching  was  recailod,  the  old 
order  wouhl  b<!  disturbed  more  or  leas  eictensively 
than  we  notice  it  to  be. 

Thirdly,  the  veihal  retationBhip  between  the  Greek 
Gospels  is  not  satisfactorily  ejcplained  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  oral  tnulition.  This  oral  tra<lition  was 
prinii(  i\  ely  in  .\ramai(  ,  and  the  coincidences  in  the 
('■ns'k  with  rcffanl  t^i  rare  worils,  irregular  nrrange- 
Iiient  of  the  sentence,  etc.,  cannot,  lie  evplallicd  h> 
Hupi>osinj(  that  uur  tiospels  arc  imiependent  Iraiisl.i- 
tKiiis  of  otic  and  the  same  Aramaic  oral  traiiition.  It 
is  true  that  in  ortler  to  account  for  these  coincidences 
in  the  Gnvk.  the  early  formation  of  an  oral  (.Ireek 
tradition  which  wouhl  more  or  h-ss  be;  the  counterpiirt 
of  the  Aramaic  oiu\  and  which  would  have  lxx>n  di- 
rectly utilised  by  our  Evangelists,  has  been  postu- 
lated by  many  advocates  of  t  rie  theory  under  review. 
But  it  remains  very  doubtful  whether  such  oral  Gredc 
tradition  would  really  explain  the  coincidences  in 
question;  and  it  i.s  (|uitc  certain  that  it  would  not  R.'»t- 
isfactorily  account  for  the  variati<»ius  in  Greek  wording 
of  such  important  passages  as  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Holy  Kuchnrist .  of  tlie  l  ord's  Pravrr,  of 
the  Beatitudes,  of  the  title  on  tlie  Cross,  etc.  I.asiiy, 
there  an^  historical  proofs  of  ihe  existence  of  vvntten 
docunients  at  the  time  when  our  Synoptics  were  \\  vit- 
ten  (cf.  Matt.,  xxiv,  1."),  tfi;  .Mark.  xiii.  11;  Luke,  i,  1), 
and  the  most  natural  supiM)»ition  is  that  our  Evan- 
gelists availed  themaclveti  of  them.    In  fact,  many 

Shenomena  disclosed  by  the  attentive  study  of  the 
rst  three  Gospds  render  the  sup^Msttioa  K»  piobable, 
not  to  say  necessary,  that  several  advocates  of  the 
hypothesis  of  oral  tradition  (Edcermann,  FQlion,  I« 
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Camus,  etc.),  have  been  led  to  admii  a  limited  uwoC 

written  helps  by  the  Synoptista. 

B.  Mutual  l)i  iH'itdntcc. — The  hyi>othpsis  of  mu- 
tual dfiH"iKlonr<'  iLSKUUies  thiit  the  authors  of  the 
Synoptic  (lofip«>Ls  uatxl  each  othorV  writings,  each 
Bucceasive  wriUT  uvailinn  liimsclf  of  oarhcr  contribu- 
tions, 80  that  the  .sf  coiMi  Kvangelit*t  (in  the  order  of 
time)  borrowed  from  the  firstj  and  the  third  from 
both  fiiHt  and  second.   Aooordmg  to  it,  the  pamagcfl 


whioh  are  alike  reproduce  those  of  earlier  writingR: 
tlkOM  which  are  divergent  come  from  the  penonal 
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the  first  three  Gbepeto .   It  is  the  most  natural,  inae* 

much  as  if  three  other  writers  exhibited  such  a  close 
reseinhlance  in  their  works  the  Synoptista  do,  it 
wouM  readily  occur  to  the  retuier's  mind  (hat  they  arc 
not  infieiM^ndenl  of  each  other.  It  Ls  the  oldest  al«o, 
for  it  goes  back  to  St.  Aunu.stine  who  foriiiulate<i  it  in  a 

?:cncrai  way  in  his  "W'  conw^nsu  cvangeliMtaruni" 
I,  ii,  4),  and  who  in  iIcm  ribinj?  the  order  of  succetesion 
<rf  the  Synoptics,  naturally  followed  the  one  embodied 
ill  tito  canon:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke.  This  order  of 
■UOCession  hius  been  accepted  by  many  Hcholars, 
Catholic  (Hug,  Danko,  Reithnmyr,  Patrizi,  De  VaJ- 
lOgier,  Wallon^chanz,  Coleridge,  Bacuei)  and  Plot- 
estuit  (Mill,  Wetstein,  Bensei,  Crodner,  Hilieofeld, 
etc. ) .  But  every  other  poHwle  order  of  airangonent 
has  found  advocates,  in  aeoordanoe  with  their  respec- 
tive views  conrerninK  thepriority  and  <jrder  of  se- 
quenoe  of  the  Syiiopt  ics.  Ine order:  Matthew,  Luke, 
Mark,  waa  iidvunced  by  (Iriesbach  and  has  been 
Bdopte<i  by  De  Wette,  Hle<  k,  Maier,  I-anjten,  (Jrimm, 
Pasquier.  The  arrangement:  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke, 
with  various  modifications  a£  to  their  interdepen- 
dence, w  a<hnitt«'d  by  Ilit^jchl,  Reuss,  Meyer,  Wilke, 
Simons,  Uoltzmann,  Weiss,  Batiffol,  Woizsfieker,  etc. 
It  ia  often  designated  under  the  name  of  the  "\Iark 
hjiMthesis",  although  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  its  de- 
fenders, it  is  no  longer  a  bvpothesia,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  an  estabuihed  fact.  Beaidea  thsM  pnnci- 
pal  orders,  others  (Mark;  Luiie,  Mafetheir;  Lulce, 
Matthew,  Mark;  Luke,  Maik,  Matthew)  have  been 
proposed,  and  more  recent  combinations  (such  as 
those  advocated  by  Calmet,  Zahn,  Hdscr,  am!  Ron- 
aecorsi)  have  also  been  suRgested.  As  regards  the 
theory  of  Baur  and  hi.'*  school  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  the  (ioeiM'Ls,  suUice  it  to  my  tluit  it  should  not 
TeaSH^  be  oonnect^^i  with  the  l)y]K)thr.si.s  ot'  mutual  de- 
pendence, inasmuch  as  its  contention  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  canonical  Gospels  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  llt- 
eraiy  process  of  composition  propounded  by  that  hy- 
pothens  to  explain  tne  relationship  of  the  Synoptics. 

By  iteelf  alone,  the  theory  of  mutual  depenoenae 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  full  solution  of  the  Bjmoptjo 
FkoUem.  Whichever  onier  be  adopted,  there  are  al- 
ways nairaiivee  where  one  of  the  Evangelists, — at 
times,  St.  Mark  himself, — is  more  complete  than  the 
one  who  is  given  as  his  source,  and  consequently  is  in- 
depen<lcnt  of  him,  ho  that  in  all  such  cases  appeal  must 
net'ds  be  made  either  to  oral  tradition  or  to  non- 
canonical  writings.  .\i;!iiti,  in  any  form  of  the  theory-, 
the  ditlen  nces  in  form  nf  narration,  esi>ecially  where 
one  writer  s<'<^m.H  irrcc(>ncilable  with  the  other,  and  the 
differences  in  arrangement,  where  the  temporal  se- 
quence is  verj'  close,  remain  unarcounteil  for.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  little  need  to  criticixe  all  the  forms  of 
this  hypothesis  by  brinjiting  forward  special  instances 
of  the  tfeneral  objectiona  just  nmtiMMd.  These 
fonns  of  It,  however,  which  mtve  found  most  able  and 
numerous  advocateSj  may  be  briefly  considered. 
Against  the  form  which  asserts  that  St.  Mark  made 
u.se  of  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  T,uke  made  u.se  of  both,  it 
may  more  particidarly  be  urged:  (1)  that  St.  Mark 
bears  in  the  (InH'k  t^Mi  tnaaifi-st  a  stamp  of  originality 
that  it  should  be  regarded  simply  as  the  work  of  an 


abfaesviiilor  fli  8k  Maftthow:  (2)  tiMit  the  use  of  both 
St.  MatUiew  and  St.  Maik  fev  St.  Li^,  even  tbougfa 
we  should  suppose  it  to  be  alaoti  isfDSufTicient  for  ex- 
plaining by  itself  alone  the  preeeneein  our  Third  Clo*- 
pel  of  an  mdependent  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  iruK^r- 
tion  by  St.  Luke  of  an  altogether  new  narrative  of 
Jt^sus's  birth  and  infancy,  bus  .scattering  of  many  of 
Christ's  sayings  groum-d  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  .Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  his  delaiU'd  account  of  the  Pe- 
rean  ioumw  which  is  absent  from  both  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  ManE,  etc. 

The  arrangement  advocated  by  Griesbach,  to  wit. 
that  St.  Luke  made  use  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
utilised  both,  is  lycswiae  open  to  weidtty  objectiono. 
Piab)3r,  the  suppoaitioa  that  St.  Mane  foUowed  and 
,  epitomised  the  other  two  Sjmoptica  rendos  it  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  freshness  and  power  of  his 
narrative;  ami  in  point  of  fact,  it  clcarlx  appt-ars  that 
if  a  dire<'t  dcpcnilcnce  i.s  to  be  admitted  at  all,  it  is 
time  and  again  not  on  the  side  of  St.  Mark's  nigged 
style  and  shorter  account  of  the  Galilean  ministry*, 
but  on  the  sidi'  of  thi-  sin(K>t  her  form  and  larger  frame- 
work of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Again,  the  de- 
pendence of  St.  Luke  on  St.  Matthew  alone  leaves 
unaccounted  for  the  additions,  transpositions,  ete., 
already  referred  to.  Finally,  the  following  arc  the 
principal  difficulties  ur^ed  acaiust  the  "Mark  hy> 
pothem".  Its  Buppositiaa  tiMt  St.  Mark  is  prior  to 
the  other  two  EvBngriista.  goas  ataiost  the  tra- 
ditional data  which  describe  St.  Maftwew*8  Ckiepel  (in 
the  .\ramaic)  as  written  first,  and  St.  Mark's  narrar 
tive  as  originating  indeiH'udently  of  any  written  Gos- 
pel. .\g  iin,  the  a.ssume<i  priority  of  St.  Mark  to  St. 
Matthew  anil  St.  Ivuke  makes  it  hard  to  im.igine  on 
what  i)riii(  i]ilc  the  later  two  Evangelists  pariitioned 
betwe<'n  themselves  i)racti<'al!y  all  the  conlenls  of  .St. 
Mark's  writing.  It  is  also  urg(wi  that  in  the  "Mark 
h^'pothesis"  neither  the  simple  dependence  of  St. 
Matthew  on  St.  Mark  alone,  nor  that  of  St.  Luke  on 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  can  account  for  all 
the  phenomena  (additions,  inveieioDS,  verbal  changes, 
etc.),  which  an  disckeed  by  an  attentive  study  of  the 
Ssmopties. 

C.  EarUer  Doeumentt. — ^The  documentaiy  hypotlH 
esis  is  the  prevalent  theory  among  non-Catholics.  Its 

general  principle  of  solution  of  the  Synojitic  Problem 
Ls  that  in  the  composition  of  their  writings,  the  first 
three  Evangelists  have  all  made  use  of  earlier  written 
material.  The  application  of  this  general  principle 
has  given  ri.sc  to  a  great  number  of  suj)j}<Jsitions,  the 
principal  of  which  may  be  briefly  considere<l.  Since 
Eichhom  (close  of  the  eighteenth  centmy).  and  esp<- 
ciaUy  ainoe  Rescb  (ckee  of  the  nineteenth),  attempts 
have  been  aude  to  get  behind  our  Greek  Gospels  to 
one  or  more  Soniiie  docimients  used  in  than,  and 
thus  to  aoeount  for  the  relationship  of  the  Synoptics. 
This  written  sooroe,  the  priinifeivo  contcnta  and  word' 
ing  of  iriiich  nucht  still  be  deteeted,  ww  Bebnew  ai^ 
cording  to  Rcsch  and  Abbott,  Aramaic  aooorduig  to 
Niarshall,  Hoffmann,  etc.  Irigeneral,  the  variation  in 
the  words  and  clau.ses  in  ourCKispels  is  accounted  for 
bv  the  different  translations  given  to  the  Aramaic  or 
ll<'brew  words.  If  is  undoubtetl  that  the  recent  ad- 
vocattsi  of  the  hypol  hesis  of  ji  Semitic  smirce  havt-  dis- 
played great  learning  and  iiigenui'y  in  pointing  out 
the  Semitic  expressions  which  might  underlie  the  di- 
vers readhlCS  noticeable  in  parallel  passages  of  the 
Synoptics.  •  It  is  undoubted,  too^  that  the  general 
background  of  the  Gospels  is  Semitic  in  thought  and 
forms  of  eipresston,  and  even  that  Semitic  doeo- 
menta  (for  instance,  Christ's  geoealoi^)  have  been 
used  fa^  their  authors. 

By  Itself  alone,  however,  the  theorj'  of  a  Semitic 
s(jurce  does  not  appear  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  whole 
Semitic  background  of  the  Syno[)tics  ha^l  iissumed  a 
written  shape  before  it  was  utilised  by  the  Evangel- 
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fats,  for  oountlem  iostanoea  of  Semiti  f  irins  of 
thoudit  and  expreasion  may  equally  wcU  be  accuuntcd 
for  through  the  direct  uac  of  oral  tradition,  to  which 
■ouroe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Papias  refers  the  origia  of 
Bt.  Mark's  Gospel.  Again,  the  differences  between 
thepwaUaLpMiages  of  the  first  three  Gospels  are  very 
often  noh  tm  to  point  directly  to  the  use  by  the 
Qynoptists  of  the  same  Greek  sources,  so  that  in  laige 
portions  of  their  works,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  ao- 
couut  for  such  dilTon-iirr^  hv  tlio  iiulh'idu!i]  literary 
taste,  gent-nil  i)uri>i)s{>,  etc.,  of  the  LvaiigtiUstH,  than 
by  ;in  !ipi>eal  to  the  collutenil  use  of  a  Semitic  orig- 
inal, or  li  loulttplioity  of  versions  of  it,  the  very  ex- 
istrnro  of  which  is  aoubtful,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  by  the  S^moptists  is  still  more  questionable. 

A  more  plausible  form  of  the  documentair  hypothc- 
■Ib  gpw  back  in  substance  to  Schleiermacner  (1817). 
It  mfiin*-iM"«  that,  at  an  early  period,  many  evaogeli- 
«al  fnmmtM,  Qnek  u  well  as  Aramaie,  were  scat* 
taped  ihnrariuNit  the  Ghurehes, — ^tradiiions  floating 
ebout  of  wtiieh  written  accounts  had  been  made. 
These  the  three  Synoptists  worked  in  their  Gospels, 
t<^i-thi'r  with  materials  wliich  each  had  hiin.s<lf  ool- 
lecti-l;  and  in  this  manner  the  coincidences  and  the 
difffrcnci-s  of  tlie  Synoptics  iimy  be  accounted  for. 
Tliii*  th<x>ry  of  a  pluraUty  of  primitive  doruments, — 
which  in  certain  of  its  m(niifi(;riti()iis  ih  combined  with 
that  of  a  dependence  of  later,  un  earlier,  canonical 
Go«^ls, — is  admitted  by  many  scholars  (Kenan, 
Wrede^  Schmiedel,  Loi^,  eto.)-  This  form  of  the 
doeument^)[  hypothesiB  dbes  not  necessarily  go 
agaiut  the  inqurad  ehaimeter  of  tba  Qynoptio  Goa> 
pels.  The  aetiud  use  of  certain  primitive  documente, 
notably  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  also  be 
readily  granted.  But  tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  a  very  liitTcn  iit  origin  from  the  one  supposed 
by  tnts  tlicory,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  contents  and 
till"  style  of  that  ( lospcl  t»a.s  recently  convince*!  sev- 
eral jiroinincnt  scholars  that  the  work  n*>t  a  compil- 
ation from  wTitten  sources.  ARain,  it  is  not  pmvofl 
that  beciuise  St.  Matthew  and  8t.  Luke  employe<l 
written  documents,  they  exclusively  confined  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  such  sources.  In  their  day,  oral 
tawiition  \va.s  certainly  much  alive.  At  that  time, 
the  difference  between  oral  tnditioii  and  a  document 
WW  not  great  in  many  oaaeiwhevBit  had  easily  beoome 
stereotypy  by  frequent  repetition.  And  it  is  not  a 
safe  position  to  deny  the  use  of  this  tradition  by  St. 
Luke,  in  particular,  that  is,  by  a  writer  who  would 
naturally  utilize  every  source  of  information  at  his 
disposal.  Finally,  a  constant  apfical  to  new  docu- 
ments, the  contents,  extent,  ami  very  existpnce  of 
which  cannot,  many  a  time,  he  .tsccrfaincd.  ^tiven  to 
this  theory  an  air  of  artificiality  which  recommends  it 
Uttle  as  an  exact  description  of  the  actual  manner 
in  which  the  Siynoptio  Qoepels  were  <wmposod. 

The  last  general  form  of  tfaedocumeotury  hypothe- 
am  which  remains  to  be  examined  is  the  "iTwo  uoeO' 
ment  theory",  according  to  whkh  two  large  woiks 
form  the  main  sources  of  the  Synoptics.  One  work 
Ifte  our  Goa)el  of  St.  Mark,  if  not  identical  with  it,  is 
the  source  of  the  narratives  common  to  the  first  three 
Gospels,  and  the  other,  contAining  the  Sayings  of 
Jesus,  is  the  source  of  tlie  diilactic  matter  common  to 
Matthew  and  St,  Luke.  Modified  in  variou.< 
wavB,  this  solution  of  the  .Synoptic  jiroldem  has  hiwl, 
and  has  yet.  numerous  advocates  chiefly  among  Prot- 
estant scholars.  In  the  ey^  of  aO  BoA  aimM,  llie 
theory  of  only  two  main  written  sources  to  especially 
eommendable  for  its  simplicity  and  plftusibility.  The 
eontents  of  the  SynoptJcs  eompiise  two  eumes  of 
pandM  aeetioni:  the  one  eoosfaCs  of  narratives  of  ae» 
tiona  and  events  found  in  all  three  GoHpels;  the  other 
eonirinting  of  Christ's  teaching  appears  only  in  St. 
Maftliew  and  St.  T>uke.  Now,  as  in  the  Heicction  of 
material,  the  arrangement,  and  the  language  of  see- 
tiona  pMfnIlel  in  all  three,  St.  Matthew  eonslantiy 


agrei'fl  witli  St.  Mark  ajtainst  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Luke 
with  St.  Miu-k  against  St.  Matthew,  but  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  scarcely  ever  iigree  against  St.  Mark,  the 

nlest  supposition  is  that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Ltike 
J  independent  use  of  St.  Mark  as  wc  ImvQ  it,  or  of 
a  Gospel  like  it  (Ur-Marcus).  The  freshness  and 
power  of  St.  Mark's  narrative  n>  also  to  prove  its  pri- 
ority to  that  of  the  other  two  Evangelic.  Thus  far 
of  the  material  oonunon  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 
The  great  hulk  of  the  additional  matter  found  only  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  consists  mainly  of  the 
words  and  discourses  of  .Jesus,  and  although  it  is  very 
diffen'nlly  given  as  to  historic  coiine.Kioa  and  group- 
ing, vi't  it  is  jK  rvtided  by  such  similarity  of  thought 
and  exprmsiun  as  to  suggest  forcibly  the  hypothesis  of 
a  single  main  source  as  its  natural  explanation.  The 
"Two  Document  thcor>'"  is  also  claimed  to  explain 
Hie  peculiar  phenomenon  of  "doublet«"  in  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  Finally,  it  is  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  traditkm  ri^tly  interpreted.  Papias, 
making  of  books  about  Christ  written  by  St.  Mat- 
tnew  and  St.  Mark,  says:  "Mark,  being  the  interpre- 
ter of  Peter,  wrote  carefully,  though  n<  t  in  order,  aa 
he  remembered  them,  the  things  spoken  juid  done  by 
Clirist  ".  "  Matthew  wrote  the  Login  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  ever>'  one  translated  them  as  he  was 
ahlr-'".  'rh('s<-  statements  seem  to  point  to  two  books 
as  the  fountains  of  evangelical  written  tradition.  One 
can  be  distinctly  named;  it  is  practically  our  second 
Gospel.  The  other,  according  to  Ilantack,  Wellhau- 
sen,  Stanton,  can  Ktill  be  recunstructed ;  it  is  a  record 
of  Logia  ehiefiy  embodied  in  our  first  Goqid  (Ur« 
Mattheua)  and  atoo  utiUied  by  St.  Luke. 

The  "Two  Document  the^"  is  advocated  by 
many  prominent  critics  (H.  Holtemann,  B.  Weiss, 
Wendt,  Werrile.  Soltau,  JOlicher,  Hawkins,  etc.). 
Y<'t.  is  is  not  an  iwlequate  sohttion  of  the  .Synoptic 
pn  lilr  M,  It  leaves  its  defeiide!-^  )i'  |n  !e.ss!y  divided 
<)ti  fjoints  of  considerable  iniporiance,  such  as  the 
cH)tri{)ilatory  cliarai'fer  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel;  the  ex- 
tent and  exact  uatun'  of  the  Logian  document  (Q) 
utilized  by  our  first  and  thirij  Kvangelists;  the  man- 
ner of  its  use  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  respect- 
ively; the  question  whether  it  was  used  by  St.  Mark 
also;  the  number  of  the  aoweea  employed  by  St.  Mat- 
thew and  8t.  Luke  beakica  St.  Marie  and  Q;  etc.  A 
greater  difficulty  sometimes  urffed'aoainst  tms  theory, 
regards  the  priority  of  St.  Miuic,  which  its  advocates 
treat  as  a  jxiint  altogether  settled.  Tradition  has  it 
that  St,  Matthew's  CiosjM  l  existed  in  a  Semitic  form 
before  it  wiis  renden^l  into  Greek,  that  is  before  it  as- 
Bum<'d  the  only  form  now  available  for  a  comparison, 
with  St.  Mark's  narrative.  Hence,  it  i.s  rlainie<i  that 
St.  Matthew's  dependence  in  the  Greek  on  our  sec- 
ond Go^iel  ia  one  arising  from  the  fact  that  its  Greek 
translation  was  made  with  the  aid  of  our  second  Go<^ 
pel,  and  teaviug  intact  the  j)rioritv  of  the  earlier 
SemitM  form  of  SL  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  eompoai- 
tion  of  St.  Mark's  writing.  Among  other  diffieukidi 
against  the  "Two  Document  theory"  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  its  inherent  tendency  to  appeal  to  suhsid- 
iar>'  written  BOuree.s,  the  extent  and  natun- of  winch 
cannot  be  determinwlj  (2)  its  general  disregard  of  the 
influence  of  oral  tradition  in  the  composition  of  the 
SN-nnpticfs;  (3)  its  common,  but  very  improtjable,  d^ 
nial  of  St.  Luke^a  dependenoe  on  both  St.  MatthMr 
and  St.  Luke. 

From  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  the  attempt-s  at 
solving  the  Svnoptic  Prr>!ilem.  it  is  plain  that  none  of 
them  has  bten  n  ally  successful.  The  problem  is  very 
intricate;  the  iustoncal  infonnation  ooneeming  the 
origin  of  our  first  three  Oospeh,  inoomplet  e ;  and  every 
theor>',  one-sided.  The  satisfactory  hypothesis,  yet 
to  be"formulate<l,  must  be  a  combination  hypothesis 
gathering  and  uniting,  in  due  proi>ort ions,  all  the 
truths  presented  by  the  various  opinions,  and  also  a 
more  tnoraugh  theory  taking  fully  into  aeooont  both 
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the  data  of  Patriatic  tnulitiun  and  thflie  diMlum>i I  hy 
literary  atuilysis.    Siidi  tlu<irv,  when  framed,  will 

uticl<>tii)ti'<lly  .supply  (lit-  i'iillr>t  \  iixiication  of  the  hi>> 
torical  value  of  our  Synoptic  records. 

The  Stnoptic  (^ukstion  akd  tbs  Bibmcal  Com- 
imsiON. — ^Thc  only  decnf  tinia  far  enacted  by  the 
Biblical  CommiaaioDt  which  liu.xi  a  bearing  on  the 
ftmoptic  Question,  waa  iwued  19  Junet  1011.  Its 
direct  object  is  to  affirm  the  traditional  authorahip, 
date  of  composition,  and  historical  character  of  8t. 
Matthew's  Gos|)p1.  Acwnliiinly,  it  drdarcs  that  the 
aiithur  of  oiir  first  <  lospcl  is  im  otiirr  I  liaii  tin  Api  I'^i  Ic 
St.  Maltliiw,  who  vvrorc  In-fore  the  otlit-r  I !\ aiiUi  s 

and  COnsii|(r;ilil\'  In-fore  llie  dotrm-t  inn  of  .lenisaliiii, 

in  the  hmgunK''  of  tin'  I'alesiinian  .lew,-*  fi.r  wlmiti  he 
compfworl  hin  work.  It  authoritatively  alliriti^  tli;ii 
the  original  work  of  St.  Matthew  wa-s  not  a  mere  tol- 
lection  of  the  Kayincs  and  deeds  of  Christ,  but  a  Ckks- 
pel  substantially  identical  with  our  nrct*ent  CJreck 
Go8|>el  acconiin^  to  St.  Matthew.  It  finally  pro- 
claims the  liistorical  character  of  our  first  Go«pel  and 
the  genuineness  of  some  of  its  iwrtions  (the  first  two 
diwpten;  dogmatic  pa.<c'<.'ip;cs  mnccrning  the  primacy 
of  Peter,  the  form  of  ba{»ti.sni,  etc.),  which  haa  been 
quest ionfMl  hy  modern  critics.  Monro  it  is  plain  that 
by  tliis  (letToo  the  Hihiieal  Conimission  tlid  not  intend 
to  deal  with  the  Synopiic  prohleni.  to  forth  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reseiiilil:inees  ami  differenei  s  ilis- 
closed  l>y  a  eonipari>nii  of  our  first  iliti. 
Y<'t,  the  Roniari  deiTi-e  iui-s  a  jiartieular  heai  ui^  on  ilie 
theories  of  mutual  dopondenee  and  earlier  doeu- 
ments  put  forth  as  solutiona  of  the  tiynoptie  quest  ion. 
In  doritiinK  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew's  (ionpel  in  ita 
ori^iml  laiiguaKe  and  mibfltanee,  to  the  other  evan- 
gehcal  narrativ(>t(,  the  Biblical  Coininis-sion  has  .sol- 
emnly disapproved  of  any  form  of  those  theories 
which  maintains  that  St.  Matthew's  original  work 
was  not  a  complete  Oospcl  or  the  first  Goki>o1  in  the 
order  of  time.  In  fact  those  Catholic  wholars  who 
admit  l  iiliiT  of  these  th«H3rios  regard  our  (ire<^k  (!os- 

fM'l  aecnriimK  to  St.  Matthew  as  a  work  which  roo8 
lack  in  irs  priitiilive  .\r:irii.iic  inrni  to  the  .•\|H)stlc  of 
that  niune,  and  rest  rid  iis  <lr]H  ndencc  on  St.  Mark  to 
its  extant  (ire<  k  tran.Hlaii')ii. 

(The  luuuea  of  Catholic  auttiorit  arv  inarkeil  with  an  nalrrixk.) 
SynopM*: — RmmMmootattSmuniian  (Loodon.  ISH(» ;  WBiairr, 
A  tfynoptU  4rf the  OtttjMt*  in  ar*ek  (Vondm,  IWVt);  Kix-k,  Sunopfe 
(T<ll)inKrn,  I^MOi:  CAMrRLrxcK*  avd  CtippiETKHM*,  Emni/tli- 
orum         Mill.,  ,\firr.,  rt  l.iic.  <vi"('""  ( Uriigoii.  IttlUl. 

lot  rati  uctioDd  to  X.  T.; — Coaseuv*  (I'arvi.  ISUT):  Wkim 
(BwUo.  1M»7):  Goon  (Neuoluitel.  1«M>;  Bn«M*  (Fnibun. 
ig05):  OcTiAiim*  (Oratt.  ltK»):  Jacqvibii*  (Pkria.  HMM): 
JCucBRn  (TObinifon.  IWWlt:  7.\iis  lit.  EilinlnirKh,  IfHKM- 
Bha«»\c^  (Pan«.  11110);  .M<i>rArr  ;  N.  «  Vork.  1911). 

Workji  on  llie  Synoptic  Priblem: — Cauiu*,  Comment  ae  totu 
forvUa  U*  iMHwiln  (Pimib  MBSli  Wsntu.  OU  »ynaali$eht  Frogt 
(FmibiifK.  1900);  Bonaccoiim*,  1  tm  primi  ranoefi  «  la  eriHra 
Ulteraria  i>».<ia  la  tjue  tiunr  nin'Mlim  (  Ntonin.  1001)  ;  WcLI.H*»  HES, 
MMeitii'i'i  HI  die  Jmi  cfltn  A'r.jM/- 'i.  s  i  Berlin.  I'.XI.")!;  Wi:in«. 
Dit  Qu<Ufn  iter  tynotiliMchen  Libcrhr/trung  {Ijeifitim,  lUOH); 
NicoLABOciTt  to  awMto  tl*  rtHaction  dt$  tr«i»  wremura  Haif 
gtUttet  (Paria.  IMS):  RaWKIim.  Hone  tjtnopHett  (Oxronl.  IMK)); 
BonKaMP*.  Zur  Rr'ind'-lirn  Frniir  (MflnttiT.  19001.  H  min' c  k 
T*«  .SViyi'ifli  u/ ./<  in-  (.\i-w  York,  l<KKS!;  ItitM  Th,  I)iit-  lit.- 
AeU  and  Synoptic  Uo»ixl^  i.N'cw  Y.irk.  I<.»11);  .SrvMrjN.  Tfn- 
Omwh  O*  SiHaric^  Dornmmi^.  I!  'Ciimliriilxi'.  Hhx.D:  C'\mi  i< 

l-YWca*  AHO  CoFPtBTEIM*.  .■•'.>ti..l'.' m  (Rnillcs.  lOlIt);  HCHKITT. 
T>ir  Enrtir-I  Smirt-f.  for  thr  l.if>  "/  Jttut  (\rw  Yorit.  I9I0>;  San- 
Dav,  Oifor.l  Siwlu-.  in  iKe  Synoptie  I'rnhlrm  (Oxford.  ItlU); 
PAa«i:ir.H*,  La  tolutian  dtt  probiime  'i/nnjttiquf  (Tour^.  loit). 

For  aolioD  of  tbs  Biiiliaal  Ooomiiw'  ><>  we  a ri,i  .1  p,,.>i'.lir,T  .<ritia 
(Rome.  i9in.  Francis  E.  Ou.ot. 

SyntSLgma,  Canontun,  a  canonical  collection  m:uh' 
in  l.iA'>  \>v  Ula-tares,  a  Clret-k  monk  alMiut  whose  Hfo 
nothing  eertam  is  known.  The  collector  aimed  at 
roducing  <'anon  law  to  a  h;indi<'r  and  more  accessible 
form  than  it  a[i[>earod  in  the  Xoinocauon  of  Photius. 
and  to  ;i  more  coni))reliensi ve  pri-sent.-ition  than 
the  epitomes  and  s\  ii<,j>s«'s  of  earlier  writem  such  as 
Stei)hon  ififili  c'  liiury I,  Ariatenus  (1160),  Arsenius 
(1255),  etc.  The  .luthor  arr!i!u:o<l  his  nvttter  in  al- 
phabetical order.  llr  made  21  general  divisions, 
each  marked  off  by  a  tetter  of  the  Greeic  alphabet. 


H  wtom 

These  se<i  ions  he  subdivided  into  .30.3  titles,  thcni-solvat 
di.stinj;mshe<l  by  letters;  for  example  the  third  wotion 
contfiins  such  topics  as:  rtpl  yifunu  (about  nwurijifrel, 
Tfpl  yvvaiKdr  (alx)ui  women),  etc.   The  titlw  ordi- 
narily treat  of  the  civil  law  (rinoi  waihtrmtf,  as  treO 
as  ecclesiastical  law.   Some  titles  however  arc  pureljr 
eedesiaBtical,  others  purely  civil.    The  church  ordH 
nanoes  are  quoted  from  pravious  coUeotions,  eapo- 
flially  fnmi  tae  Nomocanon  (883),  while  theextraeta 
from  the  civil  law  are  for  the  moRt  part  transcribed 
without  any  reference  to  their  origin.    The  compila- 
tidii  soon  canie  into  ^;cnl■^a!  use  among  the  clerg>',  and 
preserveii  its  auilionly  even  under  Turkish  rule.  A 
translation  into  S'rvian  followo<l  ck)f«;  UjKJn  its  first 
I)ul>li<  atioii.    It  oven  worked  its  way  into  the  politi- 
cal life  u\'  the  .Servian  j>eo|)le  tiirough  an  abridgment 
which  King  Douchan  apiwiidod  to  his  code  of  laws 
mm  thiji  tlie  purely  ecclcsia.stical  cnact- 
mont.s  were  excludeti,  but  the  civil  law  contained  in  tho 
Syntjigma  was  reproduced  whenever  adapttibic  to  tbo 
social  condition  of  the  people.   In  the  sixteenth  een- 
tury  the  .Syntagma  Cuxtniim  waa  translated  into  Bul- 
garian; in  the  seventeenth  centunr  into  KtLssian. 

nrr\'ERiDaE.  Synodintn  nrienlnle,  II.  f-272;  P.  <1  .  (  "XLIV, 
n."><>-I  1<K»;  M<>KTM».cit,  Hi-t.  ffu  drnil  buMnlin,  III.  I.'>7  <U; 
lit  \vi<\<  II,  (ir\'i  h.-lii\m  U'lh.l  m  I^itrxll  \SI>  (iiilHI  K.  E<\i\irtop. 
L.V.VWI.  -ItiT-TU,  tr.  rcTiTin  Vacant  and  Manoenot,  0\(t.  d* 
IKM.  MlM..  a,  V.  MattaTM.  JOBN  DblAUKAT. 

Syon  Monastery.  Mi<ldleseN,  England,  fonnde*! 
in  141.")  by  King  Henry  V  at  his  manor  of  Isleworth. 
The  "Monastery  of  St.  Sjiviour  and  ."st  Bridget  of 
Syon"  w.ts  the  onlv  one  in  I'niiland  bclonninir  to  the 
moditi'd  I'V'h'V  'A  St.  Au^'K-i  lue,  ;i-  rrt'oruH-il  h%'  St. 
Hridgel  (se«'  UKKiirri.NKsi,  and  conijn i.^isl  ihirte»*n 
priejsts,  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay  bn>thren,  Im*- 
sides  sixty  nutLs.  The  pro{M>rty  extended  for  half 
a  mile  along  the  bunk  of  the  Thames,  near  Twielcen- 
ham;  and  the  chii^f  duty  of  the  community  was  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  ro^'al  founder  and  his  near 
relatives  and  for  all  the  faithful  departed.  Martm 
V  confirmed  the  foundation  in  1418,  and  the  firtt 
novict«  were  professed  in  1420.  Six  years  later  the 
Regent  (John,  Duke  of  Iie<lford)  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  cha|>el;  endowments  and  benefactions  rapidly 
flowed  in,  and  towanls  the  closi-  of  liie  centurv  and  a 
quarter  which  ela]is<-d  between  its  t"u-itiii;iri(iii  and 
(lisKolut  ion,  the  amuial  iiicoiue  of  the  monast^Ty  waa 
e«timat<'<l  at  U17;}0,  tMiuai  in  modern  money  to  100,- 
OOf)  ilollars.  The  good  observance  of  Syon  waa 
niaint.aineil  to  the  lo^^t;  and  even  Layton  and  B«^leU, 
Henry  Vlll's  ser\'ile  oommissioncni,  could  find  little 
or  nothing  to  bring  against  the  community.  The 
inmates  wen  neverUieless  expelled  in  1539.  and  the 
buUdinjcB  aeiied  by  Henry,  who  impriBoned  Us  fifth 
wife,  Katherine  Howard,  in  them  for  some  months. 
Tlie  nuns  retired  to  a  house  of  their  order  in  Flanders, 
but  in  \'m1,  on  the  accession  nf  ()iicen  Mary,  tlicy 
relurnr'd  to  Syon,  and  the  greater  p.irt  of  their  proi)- 
erty  was  restonsi  to  them.  .\t  tlie  queen's  death, 
however,  tht'V  were  once  more  exileii,  and  after  vai  iuus 
w.'intlorings  in  Fnuice  atnl  .■spain  settled  in  I.i>iion, 
whore  thiy  still  own  property.  The  Lisbon  eoni- 
munity  retunioii  to  Fngland  in  1S61,  8<>ttling  at 
&)ettisbury,  Dorsetshire  (transferred  to  Chudleigh, 
Devon,  in  18.S7).  The  Isleworth  monastery  waS 
granted  by  James  I  to  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northum> 
berland ,  whose  descendants  still  hold  it .  The  present 
mansion  is  mostly  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  tin  itM  lent 
mulberr>'-trcea  in  the  garden  being,  it  is  sjiid,  iln  Mile 
n-Iic  of  the  conventual  domain. 

Ai-sr.Fit.  7/i«/<irv  an4  .1  ri/iVjui/KJ  nf  Syon  ^flmalttrry  (Lomlnn, 

I  Ml>i ;  Bs  fNT.  Thr  MiiTiiurf  of  <iur  Liiihie:  nfift*  u'fit  at  Siion  (I.odp 
tlnti.  lS7:i'',  hi-foriral  in»ro<lurlion:  I>er,DAl.»:.  Mnnatlic.  A>"tH- 
nin  .  VI  ( l,<iii'l'in,  ISJ'.i.  .Hn,  .S41;  Wtl  !  is.  Ht\'orii  of  A'J'f  >. 

II  fljiriiloti.  17111  .  Taxnf.k,  .Vi^'t/M  r.,.iniirfi<-.i ;  \lt.Uit"rr. 
II  <I>oCMion,  I7.H7);  UAXTcn,  .S'vwn  .IWirj/  (ChiHllciith.  d.); 
a«a«vsr.  Utnn  Vtllmdtkt  KngtUh  MenaHrrit*,  II  (LoDdim. 

D.  O.  HmnsK-Bian. 
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Syra,  Diotese  op  (STBEsais)  a  Latin  dioroso, 
suffragan  of  Naxos,  coinprisini?  the  Island  of  Svni 
of  the  Cyclad«>8  in  the  ^^^ean  S<'a.  The  island  lias 
an  area  of  about  thirty-on«>  souan-  niik-s  and  3'2,(KX) 
inhabitants;  it  was  firxt  callwl  Syria  and  aUo  Syros, 
and  apiK-ara  to  have  bwn  inhabited  by  tho  Phrrni- 
cianj!.  It  was  tho  countrj*  of  the  swineherd  Ku- 
ma;UB  wlio  deseriberl  it  at  length  (OdyKsey,  XV,  403 
sg.);  and  of  the  philosoplH-r  Pherecydes,  the  teacher 
of  Pj'thaRonks.  It  iv)s.sesse<l  two  leading  eiti^-s, 
Syros  (now  the  mo<lera  llermupolis)  ami  another  eity 
on  the  western  eoa.st  where  stands  to-<iay  Maria 
della  Grazia.  The  i.slaii<l  jtlayed  no  rAlc  in  antiq- 
uity nor  in  the  Christian  epneh;  it  was  not  even  a 
diocese,  at  a  time  when  the  smallest  island  (xwessed 
its  bishop.  Devastated  several  time«  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  the  other  Cyelade«  bv  the  Sicilians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Venetians,  it  was  definitively  e«)t>- 
qiiered  by  thes<>  last  in  12(37.  Tliey  kept  it  until 
lo22  when  the  corsair  Barfiarossa  ttK>k  possession  of 
it  for  the  Turks;  aft<'r  1821  it  wa«  anm-xcd  to  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  The  Venetians  established  there 
a  Latin  bishopric  which  wa.s  subject  to  the  .Arch- 
bishopric of  .Afhen-s  until  l.')2.i,  afterwanla  to  that  of 
Na.xos.  The  list  of  titulars  may  be  found  in  ]je 
buien  (Oriens  christianus,  III,  S65-S(>8)  and  in 
Kubel  (Hierarchia  catholica  medii  a>vi,  I,  45K2;  II, 
267;  III,  324).  The  most  celebrat<'d  among  them 
is  the  \'enerable  John  Anilrew  Carga.  strangled  by  the 
Turks  in  1617  for  having  refuscfl  to  become  a  Mthssul- 
man  (Pi'trid<'-s  in  "Revue  de  I'Orient  chrt^tien",  V, 
407-422).  Fnnn  the  occupation  of  the  islan<l  by  the 
Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Greeks  established 
there  a  mrlropolitan:  Josej)h  (Le  Quien,  op.  cit., 
II,  2.'i3)  is  the  earliest  known,  with  Synieoii  who  diiHl 
in  1.594  (.\mpel!Ls,  "Histoire  de  Syros",  411)  and 
Ignatius  in  1.55M)  (Sliklo-sjch  andMueller,  ".Acta patri- 
archalus  I'otistantinopolitani ",  V,  4t)l).  The  island 
became  for  the  most  part  ('atholic  (Kicaut,  "Histoire 
de  I'estat  pnWnt  de  I'Kglise  gre<-oue",  361;  llilaire 
d<'  Barenton,  "I^  France  Catholique  en  Orient", 
171-173). 

SjTa  took  no  part  in  the  GriH'k  rev<ilt  of  IS21; 
but  here  the  refugees  flocketl  and  fiiunded  the  town 
of  Hermupolis,  which  rapi<ny  became  the  leading  port 
of  Gre<H-e.  Since  1.S70  the  ports  of  Pirxus  and  Patraa 
have  greatly  injured  it  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
The  diocese  numbers  SOOO  C'atholics,  21  se<'ular  pri^-sts 
and  H  regulars,  7  pari-shcs,  7  churches  with  a  resident 
priest,  3  without  a  priest,  and  5t»  chapels.  'I'hc 
Capuchins  anil  .Jesuits  have  each  an  ••stablishment ; 
the  SLxters  of  Charity,  2  houfw-s,  one  of  which  is  a 
hospital;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  .Apparition 
have  a  boanling-school. 

Smith.  Din.  <>/  (irrrk  and  Roman  (Jrog.,  «.  v.:  Lacboix.  //« 
dt  la  Criet  il'nrin.  ls.V3>,  I47-.TO:  Ma.nuaT-Grancf.t.  Aui  jtayt 
driiomire  ( Turis.  I'.HH),  ~^ ti;  Mimionn  cuthnlir.r  (  Uonie,  1907), 
ItiO:  AiirELAH.  //■•(.  af  Surat  (Ih'rniupolts,  1N74).  in  Greek. 

S.  Vaiui£. 

Syractue,  .ARmniocE-HK  or  (SvRAcrsANA),  in 
Sicilv.  The  city  is  situate<l  upon  a  [Muiinsula  exleiwl- 
ing  into  the  Ioni.in  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Anapus,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  papynis  jilant 
is  still  cultivated.  The  territory  pHsluces  all  varie- 
ties of  grains,  vcKctables,  and  fruits.  Of  the  two 
harbours  of  tin*  city,  the  principal  one  is  the  largest 
in  Sicily  and  one  <  f  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean; 
two  Lslet.<<,  San  Marciano  and  Castelluccio,  render  it 
secure  without  obstnicting  the  entrain"*!.  At  present 
the  export.i  exceetl  the  imports.  The  calhedr.al  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  was  a  hexxistylo-peripteros  with  thirtv-<ix 
wiiumns  of  which  only  twenty-two  remain.  In  front 
of  the  cathedral  are  .statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
hv  Marabiiti;  in  the  interior  are  .si-veral  pictures 
(Miulonna  of  the  Pillar;  Uirth  of  the  Virgin)  by  Agos- 
tino  Sciila,  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  vault 


of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  silver 
statue  of  St.  Lucy.  The  baptismal  font  is  fashioned 
fnim  a  large  Gn>ek  crater,  resting  upon  seven  small 
lions  of  bronze,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. Among  the  furniture  is  a  storiated  amber 
chalice.  Other  churches  are:  Santa  Lucia,  with  a 
"Martyrdom"  of  the  saint  by  Guinaccia;  San  Bene- 
detto, containing  a  picture  of  the  sjiint  by  Minniti; 
San  Martino;  San  Spirito;  San  Domenico;  II  Gesil 
(the  church  of  the  Jesuits),  with  paintings  of  the 
Venetian  S<'ho<jl  and  a  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  by  Mara- 
bitti;  the  Cliurch  of  Santa  Lucia  dei  Rifomuiti  with- 
out the  city,  pr).<.se.ssing  a  painting  by  Caravaggio. 
Among  the  civic  buildings  arc  the  fort  of  Giorgios 
Maniakes  ami  Palaz/xi  Montaldo,  in  the  Gothic  and 
Moorish  styles.  The  mu,seum  is  rich  in  both  Greek 
and  I^tin  inscriptions  (among  which  are  many  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  from  the  catacombo)  and  fragments 
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of  Rt.itues,  including  a  Venus  leading  the  bath.  The 
public  libniry  has  an  im|M>rtant  collection  of  medals. 
Ancient  ruins  at  Syracus4'  jire  much  less  numerous 
than  one  would  exj>ect.  There  arc  still  to  be  stH«n: 
the  amphitheatre  (eiK)ch  of  .Augustus);  the  Greek 
theatre,  excavated  from  the  rock:  wpulchres  also  cx- 
cavateii  in  the  rock;  the  colossal  altar  of  Micro  II, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  upon  which,  after 
(he  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
oxen  were  sacrificisl;  the  "I^atomic",  i.  e.  caves  in  the 
rock  where  condemned  priscmera  of  war  and  others 
were;  incar<"erate<l,  of  which  the  most  fanK)Us  is  tho 
"K^r  of  Difinysius".  The  fountain  of  AnMhusa, 
which  issues  forth  in  the  ward  of  Ortygia  (the  pre«>nt 
Syracu.se),  in  antinuity  was  sweet  but  since  an  earth- 
(luakc  of  the  twelfth  century  has  Ix'come  wilt.  The 
(  afacombs  of  San  Gi«)vanni,  of  Santa  Maria  del 
GesCi,  and  the  cataisnnbs  Cassai,  similar  to  those  at 
Rome,  are  well  known;  In'sides  thes*'  there  have  been 
discovered  in  the  environs  of  SjTacu.se  various  toml)i> 
(I>enf'ni,  Valle  <lel  .Molinello,  Priolo,  San  Alfano, 
Palazzolo,  etc.)  which  have  rather  the  character  of 
ancient  tombs  of  the  Sicelioti  (aboriginal  inhabitiuils). 
The  pre,s<'nt  S>  racU9«i  occupies  on\y  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient city.  The  latter  was  comi)os«'(l  of  five  great 
quarters:  (1)  Ortygia,  originally  an  island  but  after- 
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WMnIb  artificially  ioined  wtth  the  mainland,  the  must 
ADcient  part  of  the  city,  contaioiiu  the  acropoUs  di»- 
nantled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  pahMOf  KinK  Hicro, 
irtMHce  in  tetcr  days  the  Roman  govenora  resided;  (2) 
AflimtBlw,  11m  moet  somptuous  quarter,  where  most 
business  was  conducted,  nimXed  on  the  small  port 
or  the  Trogilort  (now  the  Gulf  of  Man^^isi).  It  was 
fortified  and  (ontaiiuHl  the;  tetnple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
picu«,  thi;  prytaneion,  thf  thwitre,  and  the  catacomb 
of  San  Giovanni;  (31  Tyche,  tho  most  {X)pulou.s  part, 
deriving  it,s  name  from  ih*'  tomple  of  Fortuiif  ami 
oontaitiin^t  tlie  nalacf^  of  Diodes  and  Dionysius,  the 
liKhthou8<',  and  the  Galeagra  Tower;  (4)  Nenixilis 
or  Temenites,  containing  various  temples,  the  thosi- 
tre^  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  Latomie;  (5)  Kpipolai, 
which  arose  on  the  heights  dominat  ing  the  renminder 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  fort  Eur^-alos.  All 
the  city  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  l)eyoiid 
Epipdai  was  the  castle  of  Labdalon.  The  ciroum- 
feranee  of  tiie  city  was  180  stadia  (20  miks).  The 
name  Syracuse  is  derived  from  the  swamps  of  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus.  The  ancient  aqueduct  is 
still  in  use. 

When  in  7S4  the  Corintliian  Arcliijiw  approaelie<l 
the  isle  of  Orty^ia,  it  was  inhabit<^l  by  natives  whom 
ho  expelled.    The  colony  flourishwl  amid  <onliiiual 

Ktty  wars  with  the  natives,  whom.'  nn-ati  st  Iradcr, 
icetiuB  (450  B.  c.)  voluntarily  .surrendenxl  to  tlie 
Syracusanb,  who  sent  him  to  Corinth.  The  govern- 
m«Bt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  landowners  (geomoroi), 
againit  lAum  in  484  the  slaves  tevolted.  The  land- 
oimMni  mm  expelled,  but  were  conducted  back  into 
the  fiitgr  tv  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  in  this  manner 
beoama  loud  alio  of  QynMMse.  It  being  easier,  as 
he  add,  to  eivTcni  ons  iniDilrad  rich  than  a  smgle 
poor  man,  the  poor  were  add.  Otherwii^e  Gelon  was 
an  excellent  ruler.  He  oonquered  the  Carthaginians 
at  lliniern,,  uspiretl  to  doniiinon  over  the  whole  island, 
and  waa  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  I  lie  ari.st<)<'rat.s 
of  .Syracuse.  It  was  he  who  aKHrandizcd  tlie  eity  by 
bringing  in  the  inhabit ant.s  of  Camariiui,  of  Megara, 
of  Kiibtra,  and  part  of  those  of  Gela.  In  47S  he  was 
suce(«ded  by  his  brother  Iliero,  who  held  a  aulen- 
did  court,  favoured  poets,  orators,  and  philofsopners. 
Ue  contrived  to  avoid  a  war  with  Girgcnti,  aided  the 
Cumaneans  to  conquer  the  Etruscans  by  sea  (474), 
and  established  his  dominion  as  far  as  Mt.  Etna. 
He  should  have  been  sueoeeded  by  bis  son,  but  his 
bcother  DlinMybiUu*  aflnimed  the  government,  wliieh 
ho  «arried  on  with  nidi  eruelty  and  perfidy  that  be 
was  expelled  after  a  year.  Syracu.se  was  again  free, 
and  the  government  then  became  a  democracy. 
Following  the  example  of  .Athenian  ostracism  they 
introduced  the  practice  of  "petalLsm",  according  to 
which  each  man  wrote  on  an  olive  leaf  the  name  of 
the  most  powerful  citizen;  whoever  obtained  the 

?eate8t  number  of  leaves  was  banishi-d  for  live  years, 
t  first  the  democracy  was  favourable  to  the  grcatnisis 
of  tlie  city,  which  obtained  a  sort  of  hegemony  over 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  abo  of  Magna  dnecia. 
The  arts  and  literature  flouriihied.  The  ambitious 
diesigttBof  the  Syraeusans  at  the  expense  of  the  Leon- 
tines  (427)  and  of  Egesta  (416)  eabsed  the  mterven- 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  instigated  especially  by  Ahn- 
biades.  In  415  a  splendid  ncct  sailed  for  Sicily  and 
anchored  in  the  great  harbour.  The  city  would  per- 
haps have  fallen  if  the  .Spartan.s,  lead  by  (lylipixjs, 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Finally,  in  Septemner, 
413,  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  prisoners  were  either  slain  or  thrown 
into  the  Latomie.  Syracuse  received  from  Dioclia 
a  new  constitution  and  new  laws  which  were  most 
severe.  But  soon  the  interference  of  Syracuse  in 
the  quarrels  of  ^^ta  and  Selinus  fwovoked  the 
intervention  of  Carthage.  The  victories  of  the 
Carthaginiaas  at  Himera  (400)  jBave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Hwmocrates,  then  an  vato,  to  attempt  to 


overturn  the  Govenuncnt ,  an  attcinpt  which  cost 
him  hLs   life   (407).    Dioiiysiuis,   proceeding  more 
craftily,  first  bad  himself  elected  among  the  jud^ces. 
By  flattering  the  oommon  people  and  discrediting  his 
ooUeagnea  ha  obtaiMd  for  himself  the  sole  oomm&nd 
of  tlM  anny  and  Moooond  Geb  against  Hannibal 
the  Sader  (40S).  On  his  return  the  people  pve  him 
oidimited  powers.   He  sutrounded  himseff  with  a 
bodyguard,  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city,  oombatted 
with  varying  fortunes  the  CarthaKini:in.s,  who  wrrf* 
wjnquemi  at  Motve  in  397,  and  oblige*!  to  n'trojit 
fmni  -Syracuse,  which  they  iuui  besiege<i  by  land  ;i.iiil 
by  sea  (3!)tVf.    Every  reverse  nf  the  tyrant  wa.s  fol- 
lowed  by    re\'(ilts.    wlni  h    were,    however,  alway.s 
crushed  with  extreme  severity.    lia\'ing  made  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  392,  he  attemptea  the 
subjection  of  Magna  Gnecia  as  well,  until  the  aiOtivi- 
ties  of  the  Cartha^nians  called  him  back  to  Qyn^ 
euse  ^83^).   Dioosrsius  perfected  the  seienoe  and 
technifl  of  war,  favoured  poets  and  phikisiqriieiB, 
and  was  a  wise  ruler,  but  he  was  suspicious  and  cruel. 

He  was  miooeeded  in  368  by  his  son  Dion>'sius  II, 
a  vicious  younf?  man,  upon  whom  his  uncle  Dion 
and  I'lato  in  vain  attempted  to  exercLse  a  beneficent 
influence.  Dion  dej)o.seil  him  in  356,  but  impru- 
dently rendered  hinwelf  unjiopular  and  was  slain 
(:i;")l)  by  the  Atheni:ui  TiJlipu-s.  The  latter  Wivs  in 
turn  exjK-lled  by  Hippiirinus,  another  son  of  Diony- 
sius  I  (3.'>.'1-.'S  1) ,  N'\  sa^us  followe<l  in  succession  (350- 
47).  but  in  34(j  Dionysius  II,  who  had  remained  in 
exfle  aft  Locri,  expelled  Nyiwia^  «ad  lenmed  the 
govenunent  with  greater  tynaiuiT  ttw  ever.  Hie 
nobilily  conspired  a^inst  him,  and  •mammmA  Hioft- 
tma.  tyiKttt  of  Leontmi,  who  Moceedail  In  eonqpieiiaf 
and  inmfiioinlng  Dio^ndus.  Othen,  howevvr.  bad 
applied  for  aid  to  Corinth,  which  in  34.')  sent  Timo- 
leon, who  oonquered  Hicatas  and  the  C^arthaginiana 
(340),  and  re-ostablishi-d  ;he  constitution  of  Diodes. 
In  317  Agathocles,  :vii  abli'  i;<'Meral,  by  the  slauiihter 
of  .six  hundred  uf  tlic  I•i!■}^l■^t  Syraeusans  obt-aincd  the 
apiK)iiitment  to  the  oomnmnd  of  the  trfKjjw  and  the 
guvenimeiit.  A  gcxxi  ruler,  he  warred  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  in  311,  for  the  third  time,  entered  the 
port  of  Syracuse.  By  an  aot  of  supreme  audacity, 
Agathoclcs  shifted  the  scene  of  the  war  into  Africa 
and  thus  Uberated  his  country.  His  star  afterward* 
declined  and  he  was  killed  by  bis  nephew  ArehMM 
thus  (289).  The  city  fell  into  a  state  of  anan^, 
ended  in  288  by  Hicatas,  who  was  ui  turn  dqioaed  bf 
Union  (280).  In  271  it  was  found  necessary  to  sum* 
mon  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  raised 
the  siege  of  the  city,  but  soon  retirwl.  The  ravages 
of  tlie  Mamertines  gave  occasion  to  Iliero  II  to 
opiiose  them  successfully,  and  thu.s  to  aequire  the 
government  of  Syracuse  ('_'ti(i:.  'I  Iuh  wur  brought 
him  into  opposition  with  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
finally  conclude*!  peace  by  becoming  their  tributary, 
and  even  aided  them  after  their  disaster  at  Canns. 
His  nephew  and  successor,  Uieronymus  (216), 
changed  this  policy,  fonning  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal, which  policy  woe  oonttnned  after  his  mof^ 
der  biy  the  popular  govenunent.  For  this  reason 
the  oitT  was  besieged  and  bkekaded  m  214  by  Clau- 
ditis  MarceUus,  and  finally  taken  and  sacked  in  212. 
The  statues  and  other  objects  of  art  or  of  value  were 
transiM)rted  to  Rome.  Syracuse  became  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  noverinnent  in  Sicily,  and  remained  such 
until  the  Hyzatiline  epoch.  During  the  Roman 
IM-riod  the  Latin  language  replaced  the  Greek,  which 
was  restoriNl  under  the  Byzantines.  From  663  to 
titiS  the  Emperor  Constantine  11  resided  here  until 
he  was  slain  by  his  general  Mesezius,  who  in  his  turn 
was  killed  by  the  soldiery  of  Italy.  News  of  theM 
events  brou|pit  over  the  Saracens  from  Afrioa,  inio 
sacked  the  eity.  A  century  later  (878)  the  city  was 
taken  and  nilbged  for  forty  days  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
daolin^  wbiA  begM  duriiig  the  Roman  period» 
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proKreased  more  and  more,  particularly  after  Palermo 
bwiinit"  the  capital.  In  tnc  ut t<'in[)ti'(i  rt'coiiquest 
by  the  Byzaiitinos,  Cr«x>rKt'  Muniakis,  :il't^'r  liavin^ 
taken  Messina,  (■apiurfil  .Syruc-ii.sc  (103si.  In  lOSti 
it  was  taken  by  Count  Hukkktu,  nml  from  thi.s  tiiiu' 
it  followr<l  tlio  fate  of  Sicily.  In  1194  it  wjv^  boNicucd 
&ud  captured  by  the  Emj>eror  Henry  VI;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1298,  it  successfully  resisted  the  Araeonesc 
fleet,  and  in  like  manner  the  blockade  by  the  I  rench 
■dmira],  Vhraone  (1677).  In  1504  it  became  the 
resideDAe  of  the  SQaniah  viceroys,  but  after  a  century 
this  honour  wm  given  to  Palerino.  whither  the  noble 
familie»  wan  ako  transferred.  In  1542  and  vun 
in  1698  it  was  damaged  by  oarthquakea.  In  1798 
and  1805  the  port  of  Syraowe  was  of  great  im|xirtAnco 
for  the  oporationH  of  the  English  fleet  against  the 
French. 

Among  the  ilhistrious  Syracusanw  of  antiquity 
were;  the  poets  TIhxx  riui.';,  C;iiliiii!wlius,  utul  Alos- 
chu8;  EpicharnniH.  ihi-  writer  of  ioine<lie-s;  tlu>  phil- 
osopher PhiloliKis;  the  orators  Cti-Mias,  Dion,  and 
Lysias;  the  historian  Flavins  Vopi.scu.H,   an<i  St. 
NiothotliuB,  monk  and  Patriarch  of  Con.stantin<iple. 
(d.  1847).    Syracuse  elainw  to  be  the  second  Church 
fouiided  by  St.  Peter,  after  that  of  Antioch.  It  also 
daima  that  St.  Paul  praached  tliore.  Aa  tlw  fint 
biahop  it  veneratea  St.  Maraiaaiii&  tho  date  of  whtm 
Ufe  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  establiah,  nnce  too  little 
authenticity  can  be  assigned  to  the  Iwt  of  the  seven- 
teen bishops  who  were  preilefi-s.^^or.'^  of  ChersliiH, 
to  whom  the  EmfXTor  Con.stuntine  wrote  a  letter. 
In  the  times  of  St.  Cyprian  (the  middle  of  the  thin! 
century),  Christianity  certainly  flourishf<i  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  t)ie  rataeombs  clearly  show  th.at  this  was 
the  case  in  the  second  century.    Beflidcs  its  m.ir- 
tgnrad  bishops,  Syracuse  boasts  of  not  a  few  cither 
martyrs,  such  as  Sts.  Benignus  and  Eugarius  (204), 
St.  BasBianus  (270) ;  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  deaoon 
Ettplhia  and  tlie  vtrrin  Luqy  uiider  Diooletian  are 
be]^aiMlctoubttrue.  The  names  of  the  known  bisfaope 
of  the  following  century  arc  few  in  number:  Germanus 
(346) :  Eulalius  (485);  Agatho  (553),  during  whose 
rale  Popa  Virgiiiu.s  died  at  Syracuse;  Maximianus 
and  Joannes  (.'iSOi,  who  received  letters  from  St. 
Gregory  the  Martvr;  while  another  bishup  w:ls  di-- 
nounc<Hl  by  Pope  flonoriu.s  for  the  protection  which 
he  accorded  to  women  i>f  the  streets;  St.  Zoziinu.s 
(640),  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Santa  Lucia 
fuori-le-mura;    St.   Elias    (d.  660).     Of  Marcia^ 
nos  II  it  is  related  that  he  was  consecrated  not  at 
Rome,  but  at  Syracuse,  since  the  £m{>eror  Leo  the 
Iwiwrian  (720)  had  ramoved  Southern  Italy  from  the 
iuiidifltiain  of  RoiBe^  and  bad  then  elevate  Syracuse 
to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  see,  over  the  thirtsen 
other  dioceses  of  fficily.    Stephen  II  (768)  carried 
to  Constantinople  the  relics  of  St.  Lucy  for  safety 
Sfpiinst  the  Saracen  incursioas.    (iregonos  .XsbestiLs 
(about  S4.")i  wa.s  defK)s«Hi  by  St.  Ignatius,  Patriarch 
of  Ck)nntaiitinople,  and  then  became  the  prinrij)al 
altetlor  of  the  pehi.-irn.it  n-  I'hotius.  In  STS  St .  S'>phr<>- 
nius,  together  with  the  monk  Theodosius,  wa.s  thrown 
into  pri-son  at  Palermo  where  he  die<l  in  a  dungeon. 
Until  the  Norman  Conquest  the  names  of  further 
bishops  arc  not  known.    The  scries  reopens  in  1093 
vrith  Bishop  Roger,  who  received  the  pallium  from 
Uiban  II;  in  IIW  the  Englishman  Riehard  Palmer 
ma  also  invested  by  papal  authority.   In  1188 
tiie  see  became  suffragan  of  Monreak).    Among  the 
bUlopis  of  this  period  are:  Rinaldo  do  T/i~in,  killed 
in  \\r>i;  Fietro  do  Moncada  (13131  and  HuRgero 
Bellomo  (1419),  who  restortni  the  cathedral;  Jaco|x) 
Venerio  (I  ttiOl,  afterwards  cardinal'  Pietro  de  I  r- 
liee  (l.ilfil,  anil)!i.-<sadnr  of  Charles  V  to  the  Lateran 
Oottncil;  Gerolamo  Bononi  (1541),  a  distinguished 
nformcr  at  the  Council  of  Trent;  Jacopo  Orozco 
(1M2),  who  introduced  the  Roman  ritual  in  place 
ef  tte  OaBioan,  and  wlw  founded  the  — *  


During  the  sixteenth  and  sevent«enth  oenturies, 
celebrated  synods  w<;re  frequently  held  at  Syra- 
cuse. Bishop  .\ruiibale  Termini  (1695)  rebuilt  the 
church,  thirty-five  mona-steries,  and  the  seminarv, 
which  had  lx»en  de8troye<i  by  an  earthquake,  in 
ISlti  the  Diocese  of  CnltuKirone  was  detacluHl  from 
Synicusc.  Piazza  Armerina  and  Noto  were  made 
its  suffragan  sees,  but  the  latter  waa  detached  in  the 
same  year 

The  :in  hdiocese  has  31  parishee,  400  secular  and 
70  regular  clergy,  with  300,000  souls;  six  mon  ant  erics 
for  men  and  ei|dit  convents  for  women:  it  publidMa 
a  Catholic  weeluly  and  "U  Foglio  Ecclcsiastioo". 

CiiPPBlxrm,  £•  Ckitttf  Aofta,  XXI  (Venice.  1SS7);  Pain- 
TERA,  Siracum  antira  t  moHtrna  (Xapl««,  1S7!)):  CaTalxaBi 
AMD  Holm.  Topo</rafia  arekeotogita  di  Sirarum  t  Kotne,  1884); 
LcpuB,  Stirakiu  im  AUertum;  FChreii,  FoT$ehungen  tut 
Sitilia  tOUrrraJua  (Munich.  1897);  Strazxulla.  Dri  rntnti 
teari  »»«ouili  net  eimiteri  di  Sieitia  (Palenno,  1896) ;  MuMum 
tpigraphicum  leu  interiptiommm  gum  JmSyrmemtmHtt  Mlocai 
rtptrUr  «ynl  eorptunUum  (PsIsmO,  1W7){  OlH  la  JffMMt  < 
Saui.  AnHekUa  (Roma). 


Syraeuie,  Diocbbb  or  (Syracusensis),  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  comprises  the  counties  of  Braomi^ 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Madiaon,  Onaida,  Onandaip^ 
and  Oswego^  and  containa  an  aien  of  M2S  aqowa 

miles,  a  little  more  than  on»4inith  of  the  entiie  atate. 

Out  of  a  population  of  600,041,  about  161,(NNHora 

little  more  than  one-fourth,  arc  CathoHcs. 

Mis.si()N8  .-\Mi  )N(i  THK  1ndi.\N8. — The  Oneidas  and 
the  Onondagas  <)rcnj)ie<i  land-s  near  the  shorea  of 
the  lakes  which  bear  their  namef>  The  first  chosen 
president  of  the  Inxpiois  w;v.s  the  venerable  At^>-tao-ho, 
a  famous  On{)ndaga  chief.  The  Onondagas  were  the 
central  nation  of  the  League,  and  not  far  from  the 
pnaent  episcopal  city,  on  Indian  Hill,  between  the 
ravinaa  formed  by  tlie  west  and  middle  branches  of 
Ltmeatone  Creek  in  the  town  of  Pompo>'.  about  two 
miles  aouth  of  MaoJiwb  the  village  of  Onondapi, 
the  seat  of  government  for  (he  League  of  the  Frve 
Nations.  It  is  probable  that  acmie  of  the  FVancia- 
can  Fathers  of  the  Recollect  reform,  whom  Champlain 
obtaitieil  from  France  in  1014  to  minister  to  the 
French  .settlers  and  convert  the  natives,  visite*!  this 
territory  and  ofTeml  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Onondaga  or  Oneida,  and  jHjr- 
haps  in  what  is  now  Oswego  as  early  ;i.s  Itjl.'j.  Father 
Ix-  Moyne,  S.J.,  however,  must  be  con.sidered  the 
real  founder  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse. 
Fathers  Joseph  Chaumonot  and  Claude  Dablon  were 
selected  to  bi^n  the  work  of  evangehzation.  They 
aaid  Maaa  on  the  chosen  site  Sunday,  14  November. 
1654.  A  little  bwrk  chapel  was  soon  constructed 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Indiana.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  had  been  adopted  as  the  patron  of  the  nuBsion, 
anti  it  w.a.s  doubtless  under  his  patronage  that  this 
first  chapel  on  the  soil  of  New  ^  ork  was  dedicated. 
Another  chapel  w:us  built  for  the  French  settlers, 
St.  Mar\'s  of  (iananta;i  (Lake  Onondaga).  But 
these  first  ini.ssion.s  among  the  Onondiiga-s  and  the 
Onciidas  had  but  an  ephemeral  exLstence,  The 
Iraquois  were  constantly  mcited  against  the  French 
missionaries  by  both  the  Dutch  and  English  in  Albany. 
James  II  ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  1685 
and  openly  professed  the  Catholic  Faith.  While 
Dob  of  Yonc  (IflSS)  he  had  appointed  Colonel 
Thomas  Dongan  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New 
York.  Dongan,  an  Irnhman  and  a  Catholic,  pre* 
sided  over  the  first  representative  a»«embly  of  New 
York  which  gave  us  the  diarter  of  liberties.  liOyal 
to  his  Faith  and  country  alike  ho  sought  to  pre.ser\'e 
and  pcqjeluate  the  Cathohc  missions  among  the 
Ironuois  without  strengthening  ^Vench  influence 
in  the  colony.  For  this  purpo.se  he  brought  over 
with  him  tlirw  English  Jesuits:  Thomas  Har\cy. 
Charles  Gage,  and  Henry  Uairison.  He  established 
a  Latin  adKxd  in  New  York  and  plaoed  it  in  «hw|e 
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of  those  Jemiifs.  He  j>!annrd  also  to  pstuhli.-li  a 
settlement  of  Irish  (':itliolic8  in  (ho  interior  of  the 
colony,  ver\' likely  sm!i\<  where  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  diocew-.  But  when  Don^un  fell  all  ptva- 
pect  of  liberty  for  Ctttholie  worship  in  Uie  oolony 
of  New  York  di-sjipin-ared,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
at  the  time  of  his  downfall  "that  Papi.Mt*  would  not 
henoefoith  oome  ao  freely  to  qettle  in  the  colony". 
Gownior  BetlenKmt  of  New  York  Beeured  the 
eaee  of  a  law  bv  the  colonial  let;islature  punishing 
with  perpetual  Imprisonment  any  priest  remaining 
in  the  [)ro\iiii-('  or  cuininn  after  1  AovemlMT,  17(X), 
and  any  pri^•^I  who  cacaiml  from  his  dunj;i'<>ii  \mus 
liable  til  till'  penally  of  death  if  he  slmuM  he  reUik<  ri. 
To  harUitir  a  Calholic  was  to  iatur  a  tine  of  t.''J5(» 
and  to  s(and  in  the  pillor>'  for  three  da\s.  ruder 
tliese  eiretunslances  the  Jesuit  missions  were  ii»'<es*- 
Ririly  I'losod  amon^  the  Five  Nations.  The  mLssion 
of  Ogdensburg,  established  a  little  later  for  the  Onon- 
daeaM  and  the  Oneidas  by  AbW  Francois  Picquet,  a 
Sulpician,  waa  finally  abtuuloned  in  1760,  and  the 
last  chapter  WM  ehMMd  in  the  atoiy  of  the  Jesuit 
miafliona  among  tlie  Iroquois. 

Tot  Church  amono  the  Whites. — lyoss  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  af'-r  the  final  destruction  of  the 
missions  among  I  he  Irotjuois  the  first  whit  ew-t  tier  came 
to  Oriskany.  Gradually,  a  few  (  adiolu  s  foUowd, 
John  Cunningham  of  I'tica  lieinj;  t!ie  lirst  (  a! hy- 
lic of  whom  history  make.-,  nientinn.  \{i  v.  Paid 
McQuadc  who  was  ordained  in  .Montreal  in  isOR  w.is 
the  first  missionary.  He  was  pastor  of  S(.  Nhvr\  s 
church,  .\lbany,  from  lSi;j  to  1S15,  and  ma^le  fre- 
quent visitatioUN  to  I'tica.  There  is  nH."ord  of 
where  the  fint  Maaa  was  celebrated  in  Utica,  but 
there  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  hi  the  borne  of  Jeihn 
C.  I>everBux,  one  of  the  pioneer  Catholics  then 
(1S13)  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Alary's  church,  .\lbany.  Uev.  Mi  1  i  '  O'tlorman, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  pajstor  of  St  1  i:y's  church, 
Albany,  from  1817  to  ISIO,  w;(.s  the  I'ouruler  of  the 
first  parish  in  the  Dioeese  of  S\  rariise.  thKu^h  nol 
the  first  pastf>r.  He  eelehmted  ihe  (irsi  p'lblic  .Miiss 
in  I'tica,  in  the  Court  Hoii.--e,  Itl  .huuiary,  1S19. 
He  organised  the  Catholn  s,  ami  it  was  decided  to 
erect  a  church  for  CV-ntral  and  Western  New  York, 
at  Utica.  A  con>oration  wjis  didy  fonne<l  under  the 
name  of  the  "Tru8t<>e8  of  the  firet  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Western  District  of  New  Yorit".  The  first 
tnwteee  were:  John  O'Coonm-  of  Aubuni;  John  G. 
Devereux  and  Nieholaa  Dewreux  of  Utica;  Monrib 
Hogan  of  New  Hartford;  Oliver  Western  of  Johns- 
town; Thoma«  MeCarthv  of  8yracu.se;  John  McOuire 
of  Kocliesfer;  and  Charfca  Carroll  of  Ciencsee  Itiver. 
Tlu"  reaitieiit  congregation  did  not  excee<l  thirty. 
Rev.  John  Faman,  a  native  of  Ireland,  apiHunted 
pastor,  began  at  once  the  enaction  of  St    .h>tia  s 

church,  I'lieii.  atnl    till'  hirle  chafK'l  wa^  ilrdii'::!.'.! 

by  Bishop  Connoly,  lit  .Vugust.  IS'21.  While  pststor 
of  I'tica,  Father  Faman  visited  Rochester,  in  1820, 
and  rclehrated  the  first  public  Mjuss  in  that  city. 
He  was  also  the  first  resident  priest  to  attend  the 
Cathoho  of  Brooklyn,  .\mong  the  Catholic  lay- 
men of  that  early  iH'riod,  might  l>e  mentioned  James 
Lynch  md  Thomas  McCarthy  of  Syraciue,  and  Dom- 
iiuek  Lynch  of  Lyndivilte,  now  Rome,  N.  Y.  Dom- 
inick  I.ynch  was  one  of  the firBt trustees  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  New  York,  and  in  1790  when  the  Cu1hi>lics 
of  r  he  I  rill  •  ■  I  Si  ales  pre,sented  .an  address  of  i  <  m^riat  u- 
lution  to  (ieorge  Wu^iiugtou,  ou  his  elccti(»i»  to  tlie 

prf^ideney,  he  WBs  one  of  the  four  laymen  who 

signe<l  it. 

The  Diocksb  of  S-»h.\ct  sk, — The  IMoces<>  of 
Syracuse-  waspn)jeetedbvthe  Ihilv  See,  12  tv  ptemlier, 
ISSti. and Ut  Rev.  Patrick .Vnthoiiy  Ludden, D.I).. then 
vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of  .Albany,  and  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  church,  Troy,  wil-i  nominate<l  for  the 
contemplated  see.   Father  Ludden  declined  the 
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honour.    Thereupon,    er>nsiclerah»le  rorrrspondence 
pafi»e<l  iM'tween  Archbi.shop  Corrigan  of  New  York 
and  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Saen  .1  ( '  mgn-gatioii 
of  the  Propagandit  in  Rome,    i-inully,  (he  Diocej*? 
of  Synicuse  was  ereeteil  by  Leo  XI 11,  20  November, 
1S80,  and  Fatlier  Ludden.  in  apitc  of  his  emphatic 
refusiil,  was  appointed  buhop  of  the  new  wee,  14 
Decembor.  1886.   He  wa<«  bom  4  Febiuaiy,  1830, 
near  Chstlebar,  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  and  was 
ordained  priest, 21  May,  lS(i  1,  intheGranaSeniiniiry, 
Montreal,  by  BiBbop  llourget.    Ho  was  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con<epti on.  Alhaiiy, 
under  Bishop  McCloskfy.  and  \  lear  gnx ml  titi.it  r 
Bishops  Conrov  and  .Mr\(  irn.\  ,  and  for  seven  ><  ;ir^ 
r<  vious  to  liis  jii>|x>in!menl  iW$  Bishop  of  SvTaeu--*-, 
e  had  been  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Troy  lie 
w.os  consecrate*!  at  Syracuse,  1  May,  1S.S7,  by  Aich- 
bi.shop  Corrigan  of  New  York.  a.s.sisted  by  Bishop 
AIc<2»iade  of  Kochester,  and  Bishop  McNeimy  of 
Albunv.    When  the  dioe^-se  was  establishe<l,  there 
were  but  64  secular,  and  10  reUpous  priests;  46 
puiah,  and  20  nuaaion  churches;  15  chapels;  16  paro- 
chial HchuolB;  2  academies;  5  orphan  aayluim;  and 
2  hospitals.    Tit.  Rev.  Mgr.  John  Grimes,"  D.D.,  waa 
a])pointed  I'oadjutor  Bishop  of  .S\Taeu.se,  with  the 
title  of  P.i  hop  of  Imeria,  9  February',  1909.  Ho 
wa.s  h<»rn  in  Irela.'id.  Is  Deeember,  lS.'i2,  made  his 
eci-lesiastieal  studii's  in  ilie  Cinind  Seminar^',  Mon- 
tri'al,  ;ind  was  ordaim-d  to  the  priesiliood  in  Alhatiy, 
19  Februarj-,  livVi,  by  Bishop  McNeiniy,  of  .Albany. 
He  wa-s  eon.>itrrated  bisliop  Iti  May,  liK)*J.  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Imnuiculate  Conception,  SjTacu-se, 
by  Archbi.^!iop  I'arley  of  New  York.  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  church  in  J^yraeuae  was  tliepro-catbcdral 
until  1908.  At  that  time.  Bishop  Ludden  purchased 
with  Ins  own  mone^,  pronerly  adjoining  8t.  Maiy'a 
churoh  which  had  been  planned  and  constructed  ny 
Rev.  James  A.  O'Hara,  D.  D.,  for  many  year?<  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  C^-ntnil  New  York. 

He  died  I'll  l)eC.,  ISS9.      I'.isho])  I.uddeu,  .it  hi>  own 

expeiisi',  t-reeii-il  on  the  propiTt\'  a  new  cailiedral  and 

COnweratei  I  it  'J.">  SrptellilxT,  I'.MO. 

.\inoug  the  pion«^'r  prirst.s  oi  tiie  dioc<«>  may  he 
mentioned:  Right  R«!V.  David  W.  Bacon  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Francis  P.  Mid  arland;  Fathers*  William 
IW'chain,  Thom-ts  Daly,  Michsiel  Hackett,  Michael 
lleas,  Bartholomew  F.  Nfcl/iphltyi,  l.f  ojiold  Moczy- 
geniba,  O.M.C.,  Walter  J.  Quurt<  r.  Th<  prominent 
wymen  include  Francis  Baumcr,  t'lric  Burke,  M.  D., 
John  Carton,  John  C.  Devereux,  Nieholaa  Devereux, 
Capt;  David  Dodge,  Francis  Keman,  Jamee  LjTich, 
John  MeCarthv,  Thomas  McCarthy,  Peter  Mc("tuire, 
Mi.  ]>  lel  MrQuiule,  Fnada  Muiphy,  Owen  O'Ncfl, 
l-.d^  ard  White. 

1  isere  are  many  catisrs  for  the  reniarkahle  growth 
of  the  Catholic  Churrh  iu  C/*iitral  New  York.  It 
\\  a:-  i  liietly  the  Irisli  immigrants  who  dug  the  Eric 
C'anal,  which  was  iHgim  4  July,  1S17,  almost  the 
e.xact  date  of  the  organiiation  of  tlu;  first  church  in 
the  dioces*'.  The  salt  springs  of  .Synicu-se  discovered 
by  Father  Le  Moyne,  in  the  missionary  perio<l  added 
much  to  the  wealth  of  those  parts  and  attracted  many. 
When  throui^  tariff  redoctioD  fUs  investment  became 
no  longer  profitable,  extensive  cotton  an<l  woolen 
millft,  foundries  and  faetoriea  of  all  kinds,  were  eth 
tiiblishe*!.  AtiMflii  r  cause  which  conti  itnifod  to  the 
growth  as  well  a<  to  the  cosmopoliiau  eliaracter  of 
ihr  piMijili',  \\  :ks  she  eninini;  of  '.aiinus  nationalities 
at.  tiitlerent  periods,  d'Jie  <  ienuans  Itepan  t<!  come 
in  small  nutnbcrs.  siK<n  aftei  thie  <  ri  ■■tinu  of  the  first 
church  flS20).  .According  to  the  ofhcial  records. 
Rev.  John  I,<-wis  Wariath  was  placet!  in  charge  of 
these  immigrants  .-ls  early  as  is;i7.  The  Italian  itnmi- 
gration  b<>can  with  the  con.st niction  of  the  West 
Shore  Hajlmnd  in  the  early  eighties.  The  Poles  be- 
gan to  locate  in  the  diocese  about  a  nuarter  of  a 
century  ago.  They  have  now  large  and  flourishiilg 
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Sarishes,  churches,  and  schoob  in  variouB  parts  of 
be  diooesc.  The  Lithnnniaos  are,  as  yet,  compara- 
tively few  in  miiiiber.  They  have  fine  property,  a 
temporary  churcbt  a  rcsiticnt  priest  in  UUca»  and 
give  evidsMe  <n  rapul  nruKn-ss.  The  l^rriaot 
hepok  to  come  about  a  dcoiuln  ago.  They  are  found 
chioflv  in  SjTarusc  imd  I'tica.  In  the  latter  city, 
they  have  a  hamlsoiin'  <  lmr(  Ji,  .in<l  fi  rosid.-nt  priest. 
Thfv  worship  :i(  i  t>riliii«  to  tlie  Syro-Muronite  Rite. 
Till'  Sliivaks  l)(H:iu  coiiiiiiK  to  the  diori'se  only  within 
the  la.st  few  yeai>.  They  are  of  the  Latin  antl  (he 
(int  k  Rite,  and  are  found  j)rineipally  in  SyraruHe 
and  in  Binghamton.  In  th<>  luttcr  citv  tliey  have  a 
resident  priest  and  a  flourishing  parish. 

Ueuoioi  w  CoMMrNiTiiis. — ^Another  important  fae- 
tor  in  the  upbuildiiiK  of  the  diooesc,  was  the  work 
of  the  different  reUgious  oommiinitieB  devoted  to 
education  and  chanty.  The  Frane'won  Fathera 
of  the  Order  of  Minor  Conventdab  easu  in  1850; 
The  mother-house  of  the  Order  of  the  Minor  Conven- 
tuals  ill  tlie  I  riilcd  States  is  It>eat«xl  in  Synicii.se. 
The  Christian  Brothern  have  been  labouring  in  the  dir>- 
r<'.se  for  more  than  half  a  cmturj'.  They  have  a 
hirvif  and  flourishing  aeadetiiy  in  Syraeuse.  Assump- 
tion A<  adeiny  the  acailemie  department  for  b<j)'8 
of  the  Utica  Catholic  .\eademv.  The  Sisters  of 
Charitv  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (Eunnitsburg)  for 
more  than  thrco-quairters  of  a  century  have  laboure<l 
in  Utica,  and  for  most  of  that  time  in  »yraoii.'«e.  caring 
for  the  orphans  and  building  up  their  schools.  The 
Siatora  of  St.  Joaeph,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  an 
academy  for  young  ladiea  in  Binghamtom  and  have 
charge  of  many  paiochial  schools.  The  Sisters  of  tlie 
Hnly  Name  nave  an  academy  for  young  ladic«  at 
Homo.  The  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
have  charge  of  hospitals  in  Syraeuw  jind  I'tica. 

Statistics  for  l!tll  are:  priests,  nnular  Iti,  s«'(ul!'r 
II.t:  parish  churches.  7.");  mission  ciiun  hes,  'M;  chai>- 
eis,  '.iri:  p.'inK'hial  scIicxjIm,  "i."*;  parochial  hij;h  schools, 
4:  acadi-niic-s,  4;  orphan  a.sylunis,  .'>;  malcrnity  hos- 
pital, 1;  infant  asylums, 2;  hospitals, 3.  Inthevarious 
religious  orders  then"  are:  brothers,  ;J.3;  sisters,  .3:U); 
lay  teachers,  8.  The  pupils  in  Catholic  schools 
number  10,000.  The  Catliolic  populati<m  includei| 
Engliah-flp^ing,  95,000;  Itxdians,  2.o,U<JO;  Germans, 
15,000;  Polee,  1»},000;  Lithuanians,  lUOU:  Slavs 
(Latin  and  Greeic),  2000;  Bohemiana,  100;  French, 
2000;  Syrians,  1000. 

Mabtim,  Uf*  ^  FMar  Jttm$  (Nwr  Toriu  IMW):  Donoan. 
fltporta  in  Doeumenlt  rdiiKim  to  thf  C6lenial  fiitbirv  of  \rir  Yark 
City,  111  (.\lbnnv.  IS"i  !t;  cil.  Tiivi  AITt;*,  Jr>uil  KrUlvnt  (Clr  Vf- 
taml.  IJftte-l'.'ili ) .  n('Mi4(;inv,  /i...  /if.iri/  //i-f.iry  Ihr 
atat*  «/  A'eie  Vurk  l.Mbanv.  l.S4'.»  51k  tinUA.  Hutur]/  «/  tht 
£«lMte  Chmrdt  im  Um  VnUnl  Staltt  (N<>«r  York.  18SG-92): 
DoffOSlTK,  TA«  froquoi*  and  the  Jesuit*  (BufTBlo.  1^05);  Brccb. 
Mrmiiri.il  lli'f'inj  nf  th'  Cilu  of  HuTiicwr  (Syriwu.'tr.  ISOI); 
Ma.nm's,  '.'  t  /ri.A  >/  0'\"'uli<m>  (Syrtt<iit«\  Iflll);  C"o<ikin- 
maM,  H*Maru  of  Onruia  County  (C'tica.  1U12);  Uoiu,  Mrmnim 

4aMVK«  (N««rYork.  Tm):  Rewrrr.  ttMory  of  the  Dioct^e  of 

■flllliniKIMM  tfll  i   1(M>1)):    I.VSTFI.  .1   I'nar  of  Churrh  lliitary 

im  Hifm  Turk  '  l  ti.  a.  I'.Ki  i:;  f  .  N  r,,ih  lli^l,  S<tci>lit,  Hi-tjf\fni 
Bteirdtrnd Stmttf  iNcw  Yurk.  Apiil.  lU()»-Feb..  191 1 1 ; Faui.i:y. 
Hitlerv  <tf  A,  ftirieik'*  CmUudnU  (Nt-w  York.  1008) :  Zwierlbin. 
Migiomlm  Ktw  MMffilaiitf  (Boeh«iM»r,  1910):  BATLBr.  .4  HHrf 
Skftr-h  nflhr  E'lrlu  Ifitltryilfthe  f'u/Ao/iV  fhurrh  in  Ihr  I-Uu  l 
AVif  IV.r*  sN.'w  York.  Unil  Onirri».  Th<  .S(-,ry  ../  .Vm,  .\-''i-r- 
tand  (New  York.  1909);  DaVBNIwrr,  Tht  Hutorie  Mohaick 

CNmt  Yock.  WW).  J.  S.  M.  Ltncb. 

Syria. — GEooRAPnY  and  1'<u.iti(  al  Divisioni*, 
ANCIE^^^  and  .Modkkn. — .\  cmmtry  in  Western  AsiJi, 
which  in  modern  times  eomi>ri.ses  all  that  region 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highhinds  of  tlie  TauniH, 
on  the  south  by  Ef^lt,  on  the  east  by  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  weatby  Uie  Alcdi- 
terranean;  thua  inehiding  within  its  area  the  ancient 
and  modem  eoimtrics  of  Aram  or  North  Syria,  a  por-. 
tion  of  the  Hittite  and  Mitanni  kingdoms,  Phcvnieia, 
the  Land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine,  and  even  a  .st  ction 
of  the  Hinaitic  Peninsula.  Strictly  speaking,  however, 
and  capcNsially  from  the  point  of  view  of  i^iblical  and 


classical  geopnpl^,  wUah  ia  the  one  followed  in  this 
article,  Syria  proper  comprises  only  that  port  ion  of 
the  above-mentioned  territories  timtiaboundcil  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  the  Taunts  and  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  aouth  hy  Palestine,  on  the  eaat  by  tb«  Eu> 
phrat^s,  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  on  the  wttit  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern 
portion  is  elevated,  the  eastern  is  level,  extending  to 
the  Syn>-.\ral)ian  desert :  the  norl h-wi  srcrn  is  crowiie<l 
l>y  the  .\ntanus  and  Taurus  mountains,  wliilc  llu- 
moimtains  of  Lebanon  and  .\nti-1^4)anon  are  i>ara!lcl 
ranges  on  the  north  of  Palestine  or  .south  of  Syria. 
Between  the.se  two  ranm's  is  the  long  narrow  valley 
called  ('<rlc-Svria  (  llolluw  Syria).  Its  chief  rivers  are 
the  LitAuy  {Leontes),  tiie  Orontes  ),  and  the 

Barada  or  Abana.  Cccle-Syria  varies  in  breadth 
from  tluee  or  four  miles  to  fif  t««n  miles,  and  is  in  some 
plaoea  brolcen  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  I^chonon 
rangaa.  At  its  northern  end  it  curves  round  to  the 
west  and  opens  out  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  haa 
two  slopes,  a  northerly  and  a  southerly  one,  and  l)oth 
are  fertile  and  beautiful.  This  vallev  was  always  an 
important  route  of  travel  betw*>en  ^^<'Xl|)otanlia.  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  .\rabia,  juul  I'uvpt.  '1  he  wliole 
of  Syria,  how<'V(  r,  is  about  '_'."0  niili  ^  in  length,  and  an 
average  of  VM)  miles  in  breadth,  having  a  tt)tal  area  of 
about  32,."»00  s<iuare  miles.  The  most  important 
towns  of  Syria  in  ancient  linu-s  were  Danm.seu8, 
Karkami.sh,  llanmth,  Haalbec,  Palmyra  or  Tadmur, 
Uiblah,  Antio<h,  Daphne,  Seleucia,  .\bila,  Chaleis, 
Lybo,  Laodicea,  .\reihu.'<a,  and  Apamca,  whereas  the 
famous  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Bcrytua  Byblos,  and 
Aradus  l>elong  properly  siM>aking  to  PlKsnicia.  The 
most  im|K>rtiint  towns  of  mtulern  .Syria  are  Alexan- 
dretia,  .\ntakiah,  Beirut,  .\leppo,  Latakyah,  Hamah, 
I  loins,  Tripoli,  I)aina><  us,  S:i\  (ia.  .\kka.  and  Jaffa. 

The  name  "Svtia"  was  forincrlv  b«'lieve<l  to  be 
cilluT  an  abbreviation  of  ".Vssyria"  or  derived  from 
T-iir  (Tyre),  hence  Tsurya,  ami  that  it  was  of  (inH'k 
ori^;iii.  This,  liowcxer,  is  untenable,  as  the  name, 
in  all  proliahility,  is  derived  from  tiie  old  Babylonian 
name  Sun,  applied  originallv  to  the  north-eastern 
region  of  the  present  Syria.  Liter  on  the  name  .Svria 
wjus  applied  by  the  Gm-ks  and  Romans  to  the  whole 
of  Syria,  or  the  country  lying  between  the  Euphrates, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Taurus,  and  Kg^  pt.  By  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  it  was  called  "Amurru" 
(the' Land  of  the  Amorites)  and  "Martu"  (the  Weet- 
I.and).  The  extreme  northern  part  of  it  was  also 
known  as  •  Khatti",  or  the  Land  of  the  Hittites, 
wliilst  the  most  southern  region  was  known  as 
"Kena'nu"  or  "Kanaan"  (Palestine).  In  .Xnibic  it 
is  called  either  "Suriyya"  (Syria),  or  "Al-Shani"  ithe 
country  situate<l  to  th<'  "left"),  in  opposition  to  "  Kl- 
Yemen"  or  .South  Arabia,  which  is  -iiuat .d  to  ilie 
"right  ".  The  political  and  geographical  <liviMons  of 
Syria  have  be<<n  numerous  and  constant Iv  varyiitg. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  generally  called  "Aram", 
and  its  mhabitants, "  Aramcans".  But  there  were  sev' 


eral  Bibliral  "Arams",  via:  ,  ». 

"Aram  of  the  two  rivers",  i.e.  Mesopotamia;  "Pad- 

don-.Vram"  (the  region  of  Harran),  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Me.so|M)taniia;  '*.\ram-Ma*ak",  to  the  north 

of  Pal<*sline;  "Aram-beth  Reh<)b";  Aram-Sobah", 
etc.  The  Syrian  .\ram,  however,  which  corresponds 
to  the  classical  .Mria  is  calle<l  generally  in  the  Old 
Testament  "  Aram  of  Dania.scus",  from  the  princ  ipal 
city  of  the  count rv.  It  is  of  thr-e  Araie.eans  or  ."Syri- 
ans, who  occupied  Ce4Jlral  Sv  ria,  with  Damascus  as 
the  capital  city,  that  we  near  moat  in  the  OU 
Testanient. 

During  the  Greek  and  Roman  dominations  the 
political  divisions  of  Syria  were  indefinite  and  almoet 
unintelligible.  Strabo  mentions  five  ^reat  provincea: 
(1)  Commagene,  a  small  territory  in  the  axtveme 
north,  with  Samoeata  for  rapital,  sitnii^  on  the 
Euphrates;  (2)  Seleucia,  lying  aouth  of  the  former. 


'Aram-naharaim",  or 
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and  subdivid('<i  iiuo  four  district^i  according  to  the 
number  of  iU  chief  cities,  viz.:  Antiorh  Epidaphnc; 
Heleucia,  in  Pieria;  Apaniea,  and  Laodicea;  (3)  Cu-le- 
Syna,  oompnong  Laodioea  ad  '■'Nffl^iim.  Gbalcia» 
Abikne,  Damaseus,  Itunsa.  and  othen  fwroer  aoutb, 
included  in  Palestine;  (4)  Pbtenida;  (5)  Judica. 
Pliny's  divifliona  are  slUl  more  numeroua  than 
ttmsr-  (if  Stf.ilx).  It  appears  tliat  each  city  on 
rising  tu  ini(K>rtanoc  gave  its  name  to  a  sur- 
rounding territory,  larger  or  smaller,  and  this  in 
time  rissunuKl  the  rank  of  a  pro\inee.  Ptolemy 
mfiitiiiiis  tiiirteen  provinces:  CainniMncne,  I'irria, 
Cyrrhestica,  Seleucia,  Casiotis,  ChahiH)nitis,  Chalcis, 
Apamene,  Laodicea,  Phoenicia,  Ccple-Syria,  Palmy- 
ren«,  and  Batanea,  and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
citiw  eontained  in  than.  Under  the  Rmnans,  Syria 
became  a  iirovtnce  of  the  empire.  Some  poriioos  of  it 
wen  pennitted  to  remain  for  a  time  under  the  rule  of 
Mity  princes,  dependent  on  the  imperial  government . 
uradually,  however,  an  these  were  incorporato<i,  and 
Antioch  was  the  capital.  I'nder  Hadrian  the  pro\- 
ince  waa  divided  into  two  parfn:  SjTia  Major,  on  the 
north,  and  .Syria-Phorniee,  on  the  south.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  anollirr  partition  of 
Hyria  \va.-^  madi-,  and  fornied  ihe  hfu^is  of  its  eccletsia.sti- 
cal  (government:  (1)  Syria  Prini.'i,  with  .Antioch  !i8  il.s 
capital;  (2)  Syria  Secunda,  with  .\paniea  an  capital; 
(3)  Phoenicia  Prima,  incluuing  the  greater  part  of  an- 
cient Phoenicia,  with  Tyre  as  it»  capital;  (-I)  Pbcenicia 
Secunda,  also  called  Phoenicia  ad  Lihanum,  with 
Daroa8cu8  as  its  capital.  During  the  Arabian 
domination,  i.  e.  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Syria  was  generally  divided  into  six  higp  dis- 
trieta  {Giunda),  viz.:  (HFilisttn  (Palestine),  consisting 
of  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  east 
(if  th.  Jordan,  its  capital  was  Ramlah,  Jenisalein 
ranking  next;  (2)  Urdun  (Jordan),  of  wlii<h  the  capital 
was  Tabariu  I'riberias),  roughly  .speaking  it  eonsistcd 
of  the  re.st  of  Palestine  a.s  far  !is  Tyre"  ('.i]  Dama-scus,  a 
districl  which  include*!  Hiuilbek,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  atul 
the  Hauran;  (4)  lioms,  including  H.iniah:  ;."))  C^iti- 
nasrin,  corresponding  to  Northern  Svria;  the  capiial  at 
first  was  Qiunasrin,  to  the  south  of  Aleppo^  by  which 
it  was  afterwards  superseded ;  (6)  the  sixth  district  was 
the  militarv  frontier  {'aicdsim)  bordering  upon  the 
Byzantine  dominiona  in  Asia  M  inor.  Under  the  pres- 
ent  Turkish  rule,  Syria  b  divided  into  the  following  six 
vilayets,  or  provtnees:  (1)  the^ayet  of  Aleppo,  with 
the  3  litvas  of  .Aleppo,  Marash,  and  Vrfa:  (2)  the  inde- 
pendent Liun  of  Zor  (Dnr  ez-Zor);  (3)  the  V  ilayet  of 
Brinir,  ineluding  tin-  coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Oront<'.-i,  the  iriotintain-<iistriet  of  the  Nosairiyeh  and 
l.«banon  to  Itic  south  of  Tripoli,  further  the  town  of 
Beirut  and  the  eountrj'  between  the  sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan from  Saida  to  the  north  of  Jaffa,  and  is  divided 
into  5  liw€u:  Ladikiych,  Tarahulu.s,  Beirut,  'Akka 
(Acre)j  and  Nnbulus;  (4)  L«'banon,  from  the  south  of 
Tripoii  to  the  north  of  Saida,  exclusive  of  the  town 
of  Beirut,  forms  an  independent  Uvea,  administered 
fay  »  governor  with  the  rank  of  muMr;  (5)  the  Vilayet 
of  Buriyva  (Syria)  comprises  the  eountiy  from  HamaJi 
to  the  Ilijas — the  capital  is  Dmwacus — and  is  di- 
vided into  the  litcas  of  Hamah,  Damascus,  Hauran, 
and  Kerak;  (6)  El-Quds,  or  Jerusalem,  is  an  in<ie- 
pendent  litta  under  a  muUmrrif  of  the  first  ela.s.s.  At 
the  head  of  eai'h  \  ilayet  is  a  vnli,  or  govemor-Kf-neral, 
whose  province  is  divided  into  d<'[>artiiients  {xiihjdk, 
/(  J  I  1  ru'h  presided  over  by  a  inul4sitrnf;  each  depart- 
ment again  contains  so  many  divisions  (kainimnkrtm- 
lik,  kn<ln)  each  under  a  kaitnmokani ;  and  tlu-se  again 
are  divided  into  districts  {mudiriyeh,  nahiya)  under 
mudin.  The  independent  liucu  of  Kz-Zor  and  EI- 
Quds  stand  in  direct  connexion  with  the  central  gov- 
enunent  at  Constantinople. 

Etbnoorapht  or  Modern  Stria  — Ethnographi- 
cally,  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Syria  consist  of  Syri- 
•o^  Araba,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Franks  or  Europeans. 


(1)  The  8|jnri«M  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Arameans  who  inhabitini  the  country  from 
about  the  first  millennium  b.  c,  and  who  spoke 
Anunak.  Moat  of  these  emhiMed  Christianity  and 
eontintied  to  apeak  Anunaie  till  about  the  seventh 
century,   when    the   Arab    inviusion    forced  the 
Arabic  language  to  become  the  vernueular  topgue  of 
the  eounlrv.    Aramaic,  however,  held  its  ground  for  a 
coiisirlerable  time-,  and  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  littirgy  of  the  so-called  Syrian,  Ch.'ildcan,  and 
Maronite  Cliur<  lies,  lus  well  as  in  three  villages  of  the 
anti-I,ibanus.    (2/  The  .Arabian  population  consLsts 
of  hfuiari,  or  .s<  1 1  li  r|.  and  bedawi  (pi.  bcdu)  or  nomadic 
tribes.    The  MitlMi  population  is  of  verj'  mixed 
^gin,  but  the  Bi-<iouin8  are  mostly  of  pure  Arab  blood. 
They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  half-savage 
ilpmads  who  have  inhabited  Arabia  from  time  ina- 
memorial.  Their  dwdlinge  oonabt  of  portable  tents 
made  of  black  goats'  hau*.    There  are  two  main 
branches;  one  of  these  consists  of  the  '.'Enczch,  who 
migrate  in  'iM'riti  r  towards  Central  .Arabia,  while  the 
other  enifaaii  H  (Iulm-  tribes  wiurh  n  inain  peniia- 
nently  in  Syria.    i3)  The  Turks  are  nctt  a  nuin>  rous 
ela.ss  of  thi'  comnninity  of  Syria.    They  arc  intellfc  i  u- 
atl\  itifi  rior  to  the  Aral.is,  luit  the  lower  classes  arc 
generally  eliaraeterized  by  patriarchal  simi)licity  of 
manner.    There  arc  two  "parties  of  Turks,  the  Old, 
and  the  Young,  or  Liberal  Party.   In  Northern 
Bytm,  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Hennoni  are  still  several 
nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  or  Turcomans,  irfmse  mode  of 
life  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bedotib  Arabs.   (4)  The 
Jews  who  remained  in  the  country  are  but  few  in 
number;  most  of  thoee  wim  now  reside  ui  Palestine 
are  comparatively   recent  settlers  from  llurope. 
{r>)  The  Franks  (f-uropeans)  form  a  ven.-  small  pro- 
portion of  the  pojuilation.    Di.stinet  from  th«m  are 
the  so  calltnl  "  Levantines",  who  are  either  Europeans 
or  (Icsr-endants   of   Kurojieans,  who  baVO  CBtin^y 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  country. 

HKLi«iio\.s  OF  MoDKRN  Sviii.\. — In  regard  to 
religion  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Syria  consist  of 
Alohammedans,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The  first  are 
divided  into  Sunnites  or  orthodox  Mohammedans, 
Metawileh,  Nusairiyyeh  or  Ansairi\'>-eh,  and  Isma- 
Uivyeh.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Dnues.  The 
Christians  include  Roman  Gathoiics  of  fbe  Latbi 
Rite;  Greek  Orthodox;  Roman  Catholic  Greeks  or 
Melchites;  Maronitcs  (all  Roman  Catholic);  Roman 
Catholic  Syrians.  Roman  Catholic  Chaldeans,  Roman 
Catholic  Armenians;  .Schi.smatic  .Syrians,  i.  e.  Mono- 
j)li\si'es,  commonly  called  Jacobites;  .Schismatic  A^ 
meiuans,  Catholic  Armenians,  and  Protestants. 

Tht  Mohmmutdans  or  Modems  are  and  have  been 
for  the  last  twelve  centuries  the  lords  of  the  land  and 
still  constitute  the  great  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  are  generally  ignorant  and  fanatical*  altiiough  of 
late  education  has  spread  among  thebetter  dass 
in  the  larger  towns.  Till  a  few-  yesm  saB*  tb^ 
were  inclined  to  hwk  with  contempt  on  all  other 

^3168  and  religions.^  This,  however,  is  gradually 
ppearing  owing  mainly  to  the  wonderful  stride  the 
Christians  of  Syria  hav<'  been  making  of  laro  in  the 
matter  of  schools,  universities,  hospitals,  seiniiiuries, 
and  eduralional  and  commercial  insntunons.  The 
Syri.an  Moslems  are  generally  noble  in  bearing,  jxilile 
in  address,  and  profuse  in  hospitality;  but  they  are 
regardle.s.s  of  truth,  dishonest  in  their  dealings,  and 
immoral  in  their  conduct.  In  large  towns  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  upper  classes  are  both  physically 
and  mentally  feebli^  owing  to  the  effects  of  polyg- 
amy, early  marriages,  and  degrading  vices;  but  the 
peasantrv  are  robust  and  vigorous,  end  mudi  might 
be  hoped  tam  them  if  tbegr  were  brou^t  under  the 
influence  of  liberal  institutions,  and  if  they  had  exam- 
ples around  them  of  the  industry  and  the  enter]irisc 
of  Western  Europe.  Experience,  indei'd,  has  already 
shown  that  they  are  not  alow  to  adopt  the  iiuprovo- 
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monts  of  other  lands.  In  religion  the  MohamtiKHionB 
of  Syria  are  Suiinites,  or  Traditionists — that  is,  in 
addition  to  the  written  word  of  the  Korun,  (hoy 
reco^^nize  the  authority  of  the  Sunna,  a  eollert  ion  of 
traditional  aayings  of  the  "Prophet ",  which  in  a  kind 
of  H|ipleiiMnt  to  the  Koran,  directing  the  right  ob- 
aervanoe  of  many  thingR  omittMl  m  that  book. 
TbeT'  are  in  general  axaet  in  tlw  obawaaee  cf  the 
outward  rites  of  their  reUgioil. 

The  Melaicileh  (sing,  Metawly)  are  the  followerB  of 
'Aly,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed.  His  predecetj- 
M)r8,  Aim  Bekr,  'Omar,  and  Othnian,  they  do  not 
acknow li  dp'  :if  true  khalifs.  'AIv  they  maintain 
to  be  the  lawful  Imam;  and  they  hold  that  the  supreme 
authority,  both  in  things  Hjjiritual  and  temporal, 
belongs  of  right  to  his  descendants  alone.  They 
reject  the  Sumia,  and  are  theref<jrr  regarded  as  hejc- 
tins  by  the  orthodox.  They  an  allied  ia  faith  to  the 
Shi'ites  of  Penia.  They  an  aluHMt  aa  ecrupulous 
in  their  oenmflinial  obaerraneea  aa  the  Hindus. 
The  diBtrieta  in  wlack  they  diiefly  reride  are  Ba'albek, 
where  their  chiefs  are  the  noted  family  of  Harfush; 
Betad  Besharah,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Leb- 
anon range;  and  a  district  on  the  we.st  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  around  the  villane  of  llurniul.  They  also 
occupy  several  scat f cred  \  illaK<  s  in  Lebanon. 

The  Nusairiyi/t^h. — It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  thes.e 
jM-ople  are  MohaniiiiedaiiH  or  not.  Their  religion 
still  remains  a  secret,  notwithstanding  all  attempts 
lately  made  to  dive  into  their  mysteries.  They  are 
represontefl  a.s  holding  a  faith  half  Christian  and  half 
Mohammeilan.  They  bdieve  in  tiie  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  obser\'e  in  a  mnj^ilMj pprhapa tHnUtmim, 
numner  a  few  of  the  ccremoniea  '*«""T»f>  bk  tile  East- 
Oil  Church.  They  inhabit  a  raufs  of  BMNDltaina 
extending  from  the  great  valley  north  of  LebuHm 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Orontefi  at  Antioch. 

The  Ii^intnliyinh,  who  inhabit  a  few  villages  on  the 
ca.st<  rn  s1o]m  s  of  liie  .\n.sairiyeh  Mountains,  re,«<'nible 
the  Xu.sairiyyrh  in  this,  1  h:it  1  heir  religion  isa  niysliTv. 
Thr'V  wi-re  origin.'iliy  a  rchmous-jx.ilii  icjil  .'^uhdivision 
of  the  .Shi'ites,  and  are  the  feeble  reinniint  of  a  ptHijile 
too  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  aa  the 
Assassins.  They  have  still  their  chief  seat  in  the  Castle 
of  Masyad,  on  the  mountaina  weat  of  Hamah. 

The  Druzes  (The  generic  name  in  Arabic  ia  tdr 
Derm,  sing.  Ihtrty).— The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Druaea  were  firat  ivapauted  in  lilfsypt  by  the  noto- 
rious Ibkini,  tMM  or  the  Fatimite  dynasty.  Una 
khiilif,  who  gave  himself  out  as  a  prophet,  though  he 
uftt'd  more  like  a  madman,  taught  a  system  of  half- 
Ttiatcrialisni,  as.>'erting  that  thi>  I)eity  rcsidrtl  in 'Aly. 
In  \.  D.  1017  a  I'ersiun  of  the  srr  t  of  Bataiii.stn, 
calle<l  .Mohaniined  Ufn-Isinail  e<l-l )orazy,  scttliHl 
in  Eg.vpt,  and  Ixcatne  a  de\'oted  follower  and  stim- 
ulator of  Hakim.  He  not  only  affeeteil  to  believe 
in  and  propagate  the  absurd  pn  trillions  of  the  new 
Eg>'ptian  prophet,  but  he  ad  Im:  to  his  doctrines 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  he  had 
brought  from  his  native  country,  and  he  carried 
hia  fanaticism  to  auob  an  extent  that  the  people  at 
last  drove  him  oat  of  iSgypt.  He  took  refuge  in 
Wady  el-Teim,  at  the  western  base  of  Hermon;  and, 
being  secretly  supplied  with  money  by  the  Egv-ptian 
monarch,  propagated  his  dogniits.  and  hecaine  the 
founder  of  the  Druzes.  His  system  wjis  enlarge<l, 
and  in  sonic  degree  m(Klifie<i,  \iy  otlier  disei])les  of 
Hakim,  especially  by  the  Pcrsiuti  Hanixeh,  whom  the 
Druxes  still  venerate  a*  thi'  fdiiiidcr  of  their  .sect  and 
the  atithor  of  their  law.  Hamzeh  tried  to  g:iin  over  the 
Christ  iansbyrepresenting  Hakim  ;is  the  Mcoiiah  whose 
advent  they  expected.  For  furt  her  details  see  Dri'ze.s. 

The  Jeus  of  Syria  are  of  several  different  claj^^cs. 
The  Sephardim  are  Spaniah-PortugMeae  Jews,  who 
imnigrated  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Sptun 
mder  Isabella  I;  most  of  them  now  speak  Arabic, 
tilough  some  stUl  qieak  a  Spanish  patoia.  The 
XIV.-36 
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Aahkenazim  are  from  Russia,  (lalicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  (jermany,  and  Holland,  and  speak 
the  dialect  known  as  Yiddish.  These  again  arc  sub> 
divided  into  the  Perushim  and  the  Chaaadim.  The 
Jews  of  the  Blast  have  retained  their  original  eharacter 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  are  jgenerally  tall  and 
dnder  in  stature.  They  live  in  the  Ummf  generally 
m  a  quarter  of  their  own. 

Hinomr  or  Christianity  in  Syria. — The  history 
of  Christianity  in  Syria  proper  during  the  first  three 
centuries  iiml  down  to  (Itc  Council  <if  Niciea  (a.d.  325) 
centres  chiefly  al)out  Aiitiofli,  while  from  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nira-a  down  to  the  .\ral)  inva.sion  it  is 
abwrbed  into  that  of  the  .\nlioehene  Patriarchate 
(see  AxTiocn,  Thb  Chthich  OK),  just  as  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Palestine  is  practically  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  Egypt  that  of  Alexandria,  of  the  \Ve«t  that 
of  Rome,  oi  Memtratamia  and  Persia  that  of  8elcucia 
Ctestphon,  and  ot  the  Byzantine  Greek  Church  that 
of  Cdistantinople.  As  Jewish  Chriatianity  originatad 
in  Jerusalem,  so  Gentile  Chrietianlty  atarted  afc 
Antioch,  then  the  leading  city  of  the  Hellenistic  Ea8t» 
with  Peter  and  Paul  as  its  leading  Apofltles.  From 
Antioch  it  spread  to  the  various  cities  and  provin(res 
of  S3"ria,  among  the  Hellenistic  Svrians  a-s  well  aa 
lunong  the  Jews  who,  as  a  result  of  the  great  rriiellions 
against  the  Honians  in  a.  n.  70  and  130,  were  driven 
out  from  Jerusalem  an<i  Taicstine  into  Syria.  The 
read  of  tlie  new  religion  was  so  rapid  and  successful 
at  at  the  time  of  Constantine  Syria  was  honcv- 
combed  with  Christian  churches.  The  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Syria  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  is  rather  obscure,  yet  sufficient  data  to 
furnish  a  fair  idea  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Cfaristianitv 
in  Syria  during  thoee  two  eentiujes  have  been  oo(- 
lected  by  Hamack  in  hia  welMcnown  woric,  "The 
Mission  and  E.xpansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries"  (Eng.  tr.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  I'JOS, 
vol.  II,  i)p.  120  s(iq.). 

Outside  the  gates  of  Antioch,  that  "fair  city  of 
the  (!re<'ks"  (see  Isaac  of  Antioch's  "(.'armen",  1r>, 
Oil.  Hickell,  i,  2M),  SjTiac  was  the  language  of  the 
peojile;  in  fact  it  was  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  in 
Antioch  itself  and  only  among  the  upper  claoeesof 
the  Greek  towna  was  it  displaced  by  Gre^  The 
Syriac  spirit  was  weddetl  to  tJre<>k,  however,  e\'«i 
here,  and  remained  the  predominant  factor  in  rcligioua 
and  in  aocial  life,  although  at  first  and  indeed  for 
looK  It  did  not  look  aa  if  It  would.  Yet,  in  this  Syrian 
world,  Christianity  seema  to  have  opottted  from 
Edessa  rather  than  from  Antioch.  The  wide  terri- 
tory lying  lietween  thes^-  cities  Was  conse<juently 
evangelizetl  from  two  centres  during  the  third  eentur>': 
from  ,\ntioch  iti  the  West  by  means  of  a  Creek  Chri.s- 
tian  jiropaganda.  and  from  K<lrN.sa  in  the  East  by 
means  of  one  wliich  was  Syro-Christian.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  larger  towns  practically  adopted  the 
former,  while  the  country  towns  and  villages  went 
over  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  also 
a  Western  Syrian  movement  of  Christianity,  thou^ 
it  did  not  amount  to  much,  both  in  and  aftor  the  daya 
of  Paul  of  Samoaata  and  ZenobfaL  The  work  of 
conversion,  so  it  would  appear,  made  ip«ater  headway 
in  Ccele-Syria,  however,  than  in  Phtrnicia.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-two  bishop.*)  from  Ccrle-.S>Tia  attended 
Nicu  a  (two  chorepiscopi),  including  several  who  had 
Hellenic  names.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  existence 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  national  Syrian 
Christians  Hy  almut  'V2'i  the  districts  round  Antioch 
WH-m  to  have  contained  a  very  large  numU'r  of  Chris- 
tians, and  one  dated  (3,31)  Cliristian  inscription 
runs  as  follows:  "Christ,  have  mercy;  there  is  but 
one  Cod". 

In  Chrysostom's  day  these  Syrian  villages  appear 
to  have  been  practically  Christian.  Lucian,  the 
priest  of  Antioen,  deelares  in  his  speech  before  the 
magiatrate  ki  Nfaanedia  (311)  that  "afanoat  tha 
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greater  part  of  the  world  now  adheres  to  tbil  Trutiit 
yea  whole  cities;  even  if  any  of  this  evidence  nems 
suspect,  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  multitudes  of 

count  ry-fi  Ik,  v,  ho  arr  iniiooctit  of  guilf"  (para  parne 
muntli  iuiii  nnuor  liuic  \frituli  adstipuiatur,  urbcs 
integra-,  aut  in  lii.s  alif|iiid  suspectum  videtur, 
conicsiatur  (if  his  ctiani  agrr>sti8  manuB,  ifoiara  fig- 
nicritii;  and  although  this  may  rrHcrt  ini])r('s.siona 
which  he  had  just  recoivod  in  Hithynia,  there  was 
substantial  ground  for  the  statt-inent  in  the  local 
circumstances  of  Syria.  The  number  of  clergy  iu 
303  throughout  Bym  Is  evident  fimn  Bul,  H7  E., 
vitt,  6:  "An  enormous  number  wen  put  in  prison  at 
evcfv  plMe.  The  prisons,  liitlierto  reserved  for 
murdewiM  nnd  riflcrs  of  graves,  were  now  packed  every- 
where  with  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  lectors,  and 
exorcists".  Further  data  at  our  command  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Acts,  xv,  already  mentions  Churches  in 
Syria  bpsidrs  Antioch.  (2)  Ignatius,  aprojMW  of 
Antioch  (ad  Fhilad.,  10)  mentions  "Churclufj  in  the 
neighbourhood"  which  had  already  bisho[  :lRir 
own.  Theee  certainly  included  S<>lf»ueia,  the  sea- 
port of  Antioch  mentioned  in  Acts,  .xiii,  4.  (3)  A\)A- 
nuea  was  a  centre  of  the  Elkesait^.  (4;  Dionys. 
Alex,  (in  Bus.,  "H.  E.",  VII,  v)  observes  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  frequently  sent  contributions  to  the 
Syrian  Churchea.  (5)  The  document  of  the  Antiochene 
Stynod  of  268  CBus..  VII,  nx)  menUoos,  in  connexion 
with  Antioeh,  "biuops  of  the  neighbooring  country 
nod  elties". 

The  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch,  far  and  near, 

must  already  have  had  bishops,  in  all  or  nearly  all 
cafies,  if  country  bishops  were  in  existence.  From 
Eus.,  VI,  xii  we  l(»arn  that  by  about  A.  D.  200  there 
was  a  C'hri.sfian  communifv  at  Rhossus  which  was 
gravitating  towards  Anfiocii.  (6)  Two  chorepi.scopi 
from  Coele-Syria  attended  the  Council  of  Niciea.  in 
Martyrol.  Hieron.  (Achelis.  "Mart.  Hieron.,"  p.  168)  a 
martyrdom  is  noted  as  having  occurred  "in  S>TiA 

Erovincia  regions  ApamsB  vico  Aprovavietu",  but 
oth  these  pXacee  arc  unknown.  (7)  Bishops  from 
tbe  fotlowini^  places  in  Coelc-Syria  were  preKoi  si 
Nienn:  Antioeb,  Seleucia.  Laodicea,  Amum, 
Rapbsnee,  Hierapolis  (<sMabug,  Bambyce),  Germfr- 
nieia,  Sarnosata,  Doliclie,  Balane®  Gabula,  Zeugma, 
LariKtia,  Epijihania,  .\rcthumi,  NeocKsarea,  Cyrrhua, 
Gindron,  Arbokadama,  and  (iabaliv  These  towns 
lay  in  the  most  diverse  distrirfs  of  tliifl  wide  country, 
on  the  seaboard,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  in  the 
EuphratcH  Valley,  b<'tween  the  Orontes  and  the  Ku- 
phrates,  and  in  the  north.  Their  di.«tribution  showH 
that  Christianity  was  fairly  uniform  and  fairly  strong 
in  Syria  about  325.  as  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
rescript  of  DaMtoSabmus  (Eus.,  "il.  E.",  IX,  ix),for 
we  must  understand  the  experiences  undergone  by  the 
Churches  of  Syrian  Antioch  and  Asia  Minor,  when  we 
rend  the  nnperor'B  words  about  almost  all  men 
abandoning  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  Christian  people.  This  remark 
i.s  not  one  to  be  taken  sinijily  n.s  a  rhetorical  flourish. 
For  after  speaking  in  one  place  about  the  first  edict 
of  DitK'lei ian,  Eus<'i>iu.H  ()roceed,-<  a-*  follow^;:  "Not 
long  afterwani^  hs  sfune  ptH>ple  in  the  district  called 
Meliteno  an<l  m  tlicr  diBtrict.^  throughout  Syria 
attempted  to  u.surn  the  kingdom,  a^royal  decree  went 
forth  to  the  effect  that  the  head  ofnaalsof  the  churches 
everywhere  stiould  be  put  in  prison  and  chains" 
(Vin,  vi,  8).  EusebiuB  docs  not  say  it  in  so  many 
word&  but  the  context  makes  it  quite  ckar  that  theenip 
peror  held  the  Christians  restwtisible  for  both  of  these 
outbreaks  (that  in  Melitene  being  unknown  to  his- 
tor>').  This  proves  that  the  Christians  in  Melitene 
Riid  Syria  must  ha\  e  been  exiremely  numerous,  ot  lier- 
wi.se  the  emperor  would  ne\  i  r  havp  met  n  voluiioti- 
ary  outbreaks  (which  in  S\Ti!i,  and,  om*  nmy  con- 
jecture, in  Melitene  also,  originated  with  the  army) 
with  edicts  against  the  Cbristian  deigy.  The  Bishop 
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of  Rhoesus  was  not  at  Niaea  (Rhoasus,  however, 
may  also  lie  assigned  to  Cilieia).  But|  as  we  already 
know,  RhosBus  did  possess  a  Christian  Churm. 

about  A.  o.  200,  which  came  under  the  supervisioii 
of  the  Church  at  .\niioch.  There  was  a  Jewish 
Christian  Church  at  Herara  (Alepitoi  in  the  fourih 
oenturj'.  The  local  *  ientile  Chri.'^tiaa  Church  cannot 
have  been  important;  cf.  the  ex])erienoe  of  Juliaii 

there  (Ep.  Xxvii,  p.  .')lt>,  e<i.  llertleiii). 

Ay  tt)  I'lHtnicia,  on(>  uf  the  most  important  provinces 
of  Syria,  the  iuislory  of  Christianity  there  is  also  ol>- 
scure.    Here  again,  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  that  Christianity  reached  the  Phoeoteiaft 
dties  at  a  very  euly  period.   When  Paul  was  Con- 
verted, tliere  were  already  Ghristisiis  at  Damssfttt 
(Acts  tx,  2,  10  sq.,  19);  for  Chrfatisns  in  Tyre  see 
xxi,  4;  for  Ptolemais  see  xxi,  7;  for  Sidon  xxvii,  3;  and 
in  general  xi,  19.    The  metropolitan  position  of  Tyre, 
which  was  the  lea<ling  city  in  the  Kast  for  manufac> 
turet*  and  trade,  made  it  the  ecelesia^'lical  capital  of 
the  i>ravj;n  ('   l  ut  it  is  f]uestionable  if  TjTe  enjoyed 
this  j)re-eiiiineiice  as  early  as  the  set-ond  Century,  for 
at  the  Palestinian  Synoii  on  the  Eastern  controversy 
Cas.sius,  the  Mishoj)  of  Tyre,  and  Ciarus,  the  Bishop 
of  Ptolemai.s,  t«)k  eounsel  with  the  Bishop  of  v'Eliasnd 
of  Ciesarea  iKu.s.,  "H.  E.",  V,  xxv)to  whom  tharseem 
to  have  been  subordinate.     On  the  Other  bund,  Mn- 
rinus  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  a  Jetterof  Oioi^rBius  of 
Aioandi^  (ibid.,  VII,  v,  l)  in  such  s  way  as  to  make 
his  metropolitan  dignity  extremely  probable.  Mar- 
tyrs in  or  from  Tyre,  during  the  great  persecution,  are 
noted  by  Eusebiu.s,  VJU.  H  1  (VIII,  viii),  VIII,  xiii,  3. 
Origen  died  at  Tjtc  an(i  was  buried  there.    It  is  curi- 
ous also  to  note  that  the  learned  Antiochene  priest 
Dorolheus,  the  teacher  of  Eusebin.s,  wa«  a])poinfed  by 
the  emperor  (Diocletian,  or  one  of  liis  irnme<iiatc 
predecessors)  to  be  the  director  of  the  purple-dveing 
trade  in  Tyre  (Eus., "  H.  E.",  VII,  xxxii) .  A  particularly 
hbellous  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  Daza  against  tbie 
Christians  is  preserved  by  Euscbius  (IX^  vii)  who 
o^^ad  it  from  the  pillar  in  T>tc  on  which  it  was  cut, 
snathe  historian's  work  reaches  its  climax  in  the  great 
apseebiipon  the  reeonstnietaon  of  theehurch  at  Tyre, 
''by  far  the  most  beautiful  in     Phoenleia'*  (X,  iv). 

This  .s|>e<»c}i  is  de<licated  to  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  in 
whos<_'  honour  iudeed  the  wliole  uf  tlie  tenili  book  of  its 
history  is  written.  I'nfortunately  we  get  no  informa- 
tion whatever,  in  this  long  addres.^,  uj)on  the  Christ  ian 
community  at  Tyro.  We  can  only  infer  the  size  of  thi» 
community  from  the  fizeof  the churcli building,  wiiich 
may  have  stood  wliere  the  ruins  of  the  large  crusading 
church  now  astonish  the  traveller  (cf.  liaedeker's 
"Palestine"  pp.  300  aq.).  lyre  as  a  Christian 
city  was  to  Phcenida  what  Cessna  was  to  Palt^tine. 
It  seems  to  have  blossomed  out  as.  a  manufuciuring 
and  trading  centra  during  the  imperial  sf^ 
espeoially  in  the  third  eentu^.  A  number  of  pa^ 
sages  in  Jerome  give  characteristic  estimates  of  its  8i«e 
and  importance.  In  Sidon  Origen  stayed  for  some 
time  I  Hom.  xiv,  2,  in  Josuam),  while  it  was  there  that 
the  pre«byt«r  Zenobius  (Eus.,  "H.  E.",  VIII,  xiii,  3) 
died  during  the  great  pers<'ruf  ion,  as  did  some  Chris- 
tians at  DnmascuM (IX,  v ; .  Kle\en bishops, hut  norhor- 
episcopi,  were  jtresi'iU  at  the  ("oimcil  of  Xica-a  from 
Phoenicia;  namely  the  bishops  of  Tjtc,  Ptolcniaia, 
Damascus,  Sidon,  Tripolis,  Pwneas,  Beryttts,  Palmyra, 
Alassus,  EmcFa,  .and  Antaradus.  From  Eusebius  we 
also  learn  that  many  Jewish  Christians  also  resided  in 
Paneas  (Eus.,  "H.E,",  VII,  xvii,  18).  TripoUsis 
mentioned  even  before  the  Couneilof  Niecafin  ''Mart. 
Pal.,"  Ill,  where  a  Christian  named  Dionysius  comes 
from  Tri^ioHs);  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (vii,  4t}) 
declare  that  Mart  hones  was  bisho])  of  this  town  as  early 
tii^  the  .\postolic  age;  while,  pre\  iousto  the  Council  of 
Niea?a,  Hcllonicus,  the  local  bishop,  opjxi.-^ed  .Arius 
(Theodoret,  "H.E.",  I,  iv),  though  Uregorj',  Bishop  of 
Berytus,  sided  with  hui  (loe.  cit.;for  Boytus,  see  slso 
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"Mart.  Pal.",  iv).  Thr  local  church  was  burnt  under 
Julian  ((•{.  ThcHxi.,  "11.  E.",  IV,  xxii).  EusebiuH  (Vlll, 
xiuj  calls  Silvanus,  at  tin-  iwriod  of  the  Kreat  jx'reecu- 
tion,  bishop,  not  of  Emesa  hut  ut  "the  churcln  s  round 
£iiie8a".  Enifsa  thus  resemblftl  (Jaza;  owiiifi;  to  the 
fanaticuon  of  the  inhabitants  ChriHtianij  wcrr  unaMo 
to  rsflille  within  the  town  itaelf.  they  had  to  quarter 
tlMBOiehres  in  the  adjdning  villaaefl-  Anatolius,  the 
flueoeflsor  of  Silvanus,  was  the  first  to  take  up  his 
abode  within  the  town.  Tbeodoret  ("U.K.",  Ill,  vii}, 
writiDf  of  the  ace  of  Julian,  aaya  that  the  cburah  there 
was  mMmtm  (newly  built).  With  nfsud  to  Befi- 
opolis  wc  have  this  definite  information,  that  the 
town  acquired  its  first  church  and  bishop,  thanks  to 
( 'on.stantine,  sifter  325  (cf.  "Vita  Constant  ,"  III,  Iviii, 
and  Soerat.,  1,  xviii).  The  "Mart.  Syriacuni  "  men- 
tions one  martyr,  Lucian,  at  HeUojxiliy.  (  iiristiana 
al.-^o  were  dei)orte<l  ("Mart.  Pal.,"  XIll,  iij  by  Daiato 
L«'l)anon  for  penal  servit  ude.  One  martyrdom  makes  it 
plain  that  there  were  Christians  at  Byblua.  At  Cboda 
<Kabun),  north  of  Damaaeus,  there  were  alao  nmnep* 
Ous  Jewish  Christians  in  the  dayi  of  Euscbius. 

We  have  no  information  in  <ktail  upon  the  diffusion 
and  denattiy  of  the  Chrigtiaa  tw>|wito.ion  throughout 
FlKHiibifau  Ratlwr  imenl  ana  Mtiefaetoiy  inforauk* 
tion  is  available  for  Syria,  a  province  with  iriiich 
Phoenicia  was  at  that  time  very  cloeely  bound  up: 
even  the  Pha-niciaii  tonpie  had  lonR  been  dislodged 
by  Syriac.  From  the  letters  of  Chrysostom  and  the 
state  of  matters  which  still  obtained  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  it  is  quito  clear  that 
Christianity  got  a  firm  footing  only  on  the  seaboard, 
while  the  inland  districts  of  Phccnieia  remained  pagan 
for  the  most  part.  Yet  it  was  but  recently,  not  earlier 
than  the  third  centtir)*,  that  these  Phoenician-Hel- 
lenic cults  had  exiK'rienccd  a  powerful  revival.  The 
rituation  is  quite  clear:  wherever  Christiaaity  went, 
it  implied  HeUeniiing,  and  vioe  verea.  Christianity, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  secured  a  firm  footing  where 
there  were  Grreks.  The  majority  of  the  Phoenician 
towns  where  Christian  bishoji.H  r.an  be  traced  lay  on 
the  coast ;  i.  e.,  they  were  towns  with  a  strong  Grei-k 

f^iinilation.  In  the  large  pagan  cities,  I'lmesa  and 
iclionoli.s,  on  the  other  lian(l,Cl>riHfians  were  not  tol- 
erated. Once  we  leave  out  inland  localit  ir-s  u  Ih  tc 
"heretics",  via..  Marcioniteji  and  Jewi«h  ( 'hristiiins, 
resided,  the  only  places  in  the  interior  where  Chris- 
tians can  be  found  are  Damascus,  Paneas,  and  Pal- 
myra. Damascus,  the  great  trading  city,  was  Greek 
(ct.  Mommsen,  "Rom.  GesGb."/V.,  p.  473;  Ens. 
tnuM.,  II,  146) ;  so  wae  Paneaa.  bPahnvra,  the  heaa- 
ouarten  of  the  desert  trade,  a  strong  Greek  element 
also  existed  (Mommsen,  pp.  425  sq.;  Eng.  trans.,  II, 
96  sq.).  The  national  royal  house  in  Palmyra,  with 
its  (ireek  infu.sion,  waa  well  dispo.sed  not  towards  the 
Greek  but  towards  the  scanty  indigenou.s  C'hri.stian.s 
of  Syria,  ax  nmy  be  inferred  from  the  relations  b«- 
tween  Paul  of  .Samosjita  and  Zonobia,  no  less  than 
from  the  policy  adopted  by  Rome  against  him. 

The  Eaict  of  Milan  (a.  d.  .31.3)  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  better-known  period  in  the  history  of  Syrian 
Chri.stianity,  during  which  the  See  of  Antioch  was 
filled  by  *  suooeswon  of  bishops  illustrious  through- 
out the  Ghweh,  and  tho  Church  of  Syria  was  invotved 
m  the  inoak  twwiMawie  period  of  church  hjatoryand 
theology,  which  marin  tne  beginning  of  those  fatal 
schisms,  heresies,  and  Cliri.ttologieal  controversies 
that  led  to  the  final  .Ht-paraiioii  of  the  Syrian  Church 
and  the  Churches  of  the  Ki\ft  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  (See  Ariani.sm;  NKHToniANi.sM;  Mo.vui'uv- 
Sinsu).  The  death  of  Sevrrus  (.>121,  the  <icpos<'d 
Monophysit<«  Patriarch  of  Antiorh,  may  be  taken  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  nr-riod  in  the  history  of 
the  Syrian  Cnurch;  for  from  tnLs  dale  the  double  suc- 
eSMioll  In  the  See  of  Antioch  has  been  maintained  to 
the  pnaent  day>  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice 
(A.  B.  002)  ami  the  anocearion  of  his  mniderer,  Pbocas^ 
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Save  the  signal  for  the  Persians  to  ravage  the  Roman 
ominions.  Hitherto  Mesopotamia  ha^l  been  the 
arena  of  war  betwcn-n  the  rival  {wwers,  and  Dara, 
Ainida,  and  iS'if-ibi.s  the  kv\»  of  possession.  But 
HiriicliuB  caiuc  to  the  throne  in  &.Y2  to  find  all  Syria 
in  the  hand.s  of  Cho«roca.  First  Dama^^cu-s,  then  the 
Uoly  City  itself  fell  before  the  Persian  general  Shahr- 
bsn  (914),  and  the  Patriarch  Zacharias  of  Jerusalem 
was  carried  off  with  the  True  Ooas  itself,  to  grace  the 
infidel's  triumph.  Never  since  Constantinople  was 
built  had  there  been  sueh  ndia—tsr;  Mid  «t  Chalcedom 
itself,  almost  oppodte  the  very  walls  of  the  capital,  the 
Persians  were  encaoqied,  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
the  Slays  and  Avars,  who  threatened  the  city  on  the 
north  side  of  the  i.'<thmufl,  and  inviting  ilicm  to  join  in 
its  destruction.  An  insulting  and  bitusiihciiious  letter 
from  the  Persian  king  arou.sed  the  emperor  and  all 
Christendom;  while  from  Constantinople  to  Arabia 
the  Church  poured  forth  her  treasures  of  plate  and 
money  to  help  in  the  crusade.  C/Onstantinople  was 
fortind  and  with  a  gigantic  effort,  worthy  of  the  great 
conquerors  of  the  world's  history,  Ueiadius  4Uov* 
back  the  Persians,  cutting  them  oS  in  CiHein,  and 
forcing  them  finally  to  make  an  l^ect  appeal  for 
mercy  in  the  very  royal  palace  of  iMsta^rd  itself. 
Chosroes  had  been  already  murdered  bv  his  son,  who 
submitted  to  Heraclius  (a.  d.  628).  Toe  emperor  re- 
turned, leaving  the  East  in  peaOS,  tOreSloretlls(>00B 
to  its  plac<?  in  Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  empire 
Mohammed  had  been  bom,  and  in  this  very  year 
t<<  nt  round  a  letter  demanding  for  a  new  creed  the 
8ul)mis.si(jn  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "The  year  of 
flight"  (a.  d.  622)  had  passed,  and  Mohammed  was 
at  the  head  of  a  devoted  band  of  followers,  nwdy  to 
conquer  Arabia  and  perhaps  the  world.  It  was  an 
epoch  of  the  world's  histoiy,  and  twice  the  patciurehB 
of  Jerusalem  saw  the  abomination  of  desoiatH»  stands 
ing  in  the  holv  place,  and  thought  the  end  of  all 
thmgs  at  hand[.  Ten  years  after  Shahrbars  (637), 
when  the  glories  of  Heraclius  paled  before  tlir  .storm 
of  Aral)  conquest,  Sophronius  the  Patrian  h  and 
Omar  the  Arab  stood  side  by  side  at  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  East 
of  the  MtditerrutH'un  the  Roman  Einiurf  had  given 
way  for  ever,  and  the  Arab  arms  now  ruled  the 
Churches  which  the  councils  of  two  centuries  before 
had  cut  off  from  the  orthodox  communion.  For 
the  future  it  was  not  the  Mclchitc  or  Imperialist  to 
whom  the  Eastern  Churches  were  to  acknowledge  an 
unwilling  homage,  but  to  the  sword  of  Islam.  Bysan- 
tine  history  now  affected  them  little,  for  the  successors 
of  Heraebus  had  enough  to  do  to  kec>p  the  Saracen 
fleets  away  from  the  cai)ital.  The  fainou.s  Icono- 
cliustic  controversy,  begun  by  Lxx)  the  Iwiurian,  was 
eontinueil  for  nearly  a  hund^re<l  yeurn  (720-802)  by 
hi.s  8U<<<s.sors.  How  little  the  .'Second  great  contro- 
versy of  the  times  afTeeted  the  SyrinnB  may  Im'  jiidK'-tl 
by  their  own  language  in  regard  to  the  "  Proce»;ion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  .  The  words  inserted  in  the  Creed 
by  the  Western  Church  were  the  occasion  of  the 
rupture,  for  which  the  rival  claims  of  Grt^ory  of 
Rome  and  John  Scholasticus  of  Constantinople  had 
paved  the  way;  and  the  ninth  century  witnessed  the 
unseemly  recnminations  and  the  final  break  between 
the  two  great  communions 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Syrian  Christians  fade 
from  the  general  history  of  the  Church.  The  Arabs 
wcrr  iiii  liiifd  to  favour  them  a.^  ^ivaL"^  of  the  Greeks, 
and  early  in  the  ciRhth  century  WAlid  seeuretl  the 
entry  of  their  patri  inli  into  .\ntioch,  whence  they 
had  hvfn  driven  b>  tin  (Irei'ks  since  the  death  of 
•lacobu.s  Barada  ii.-*  Hut  he  remained  there  only  a 
short  time,  nor  were  his  people  free  from  the  perse^ 
cutions  which  Abdelmalik  and  Yazid  orden-d  against 
the  Christians:  while  in  771  the  Khalif  Abdullah  took 
a  census  throufl^wut  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  orderini 
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All  Jew9  and  ChriBtians,  especially  at  Jcruaalem, 

to  bp  bmnclwl  on  tin-  neck  and  forohoad.  A  short- 
lived union  ht  twi't  n  ihv  SyriaiiM  and  ArmonianH  (726) 
was  followed  by  pi  rsccinion  at  the  hands  of  the  Cire<'ks 
(750j,  who  t'Mik  away  many  Syrian  and  Armenian 
slaves  frutii  M<>iopolAniia  to  the  West.  Two  cen- 
turies hiter  Nicc'phorus  Phocas,  anxious  to  unite 
Chrislendom  against  the  Arabs,  caused  John  Surighta, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  .Syrians,  to  be  brotight  to  Con- 
Btantinople,  there  to  dLscuBs  with  Poljreuctus.  Patri- 
•rch  of  that  cit:^,  the  differences  thai  divided  them. 
In  the  letter  written  by  John  to  Bfennee  of  Alexan- 
dria we  perceive  lunr  nuidk  the  eontioverey  had 
become  a  mere  matter  of  veil»l  ezpreseioo,  and  how 
the  Syrians  clung  to  the  words  which  Gre<'k  tyranny 
had  made  the  bailge  of  a  rival  party.  The  imprison- 
ment of  John,  added  to  other  aeln  ot  tyrarmy,  con- 
firmed their  hatrc<l  of  the  dreek.s,  and  made  tliem 
prefer  <:-\  rn  thr  .iLiininal  mn  of  thr  Moslem.  From  the 
eighth  and  iiintli  centuries  down  Ut  our  own  timesthe 
history  of  Christianity  in  Syria  is  itie  history  of  N'estori- 
anism  and  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  of  Eutychianisni 
and  the  Monophysitc  or  Jacobite  Syriao  Church,  of 
the  Monophysitc  Armenian  Church  of  S\Tia»  of 
the  Greek  Schism  and  of  the  Byzantine,  RuMlHIi 
and  Qreekf  or  the  eo^jallied  Orthodox  £Mteni 
Ghuroh:  the  Soiumutie  and  Mdehite  (Catholic) 
Greek  Patriarchates  of  Antioch;  the  Syrian,  Mono- 
phjfflite,  and  Catholic  Patriarchates  of  Antioch,  the 
T-atin  Patriarchate  of  .\ntioch.  and  the  Marooite 
Church,  for  all  which       respective  articles. 

St.\T1STI<  ,s  OF  THE  \'.\RIOl  S  (■hHI.ST1.\N  SK(TS  AND 

C'huki  mes. —  The  Christians  of  Modern  Syria,  schis- 
matic as  well  a.s  Catholic,  are  divided  into  the  foUow- 
Ing  sects  and  churches: — 

Greek  Orthtxlox,  i.  p.  the  Syrian  Onek  Sdiumalie 
ChunA. — The  Greek  Orthodox  of  Sjrria  are  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Qredc  Orthodox 
of  Antioch,  whose  residence  is  at  Damascus  and  who 
has  under  his  jurisdiction  2  suffragan  or  auxiliary 
biahopa  nttached  to  him  pereoiudiy,  and  13  eparchiee, 
or  araidioeeses,  oO.OOO  families,  or  about  280,000 
subjects,  most  of  whom  dwell  in  SjTia  proper.  Of 
these  thirteen  eparchies  eleven  are  in  Syria,  one 
in  Norliiern  .Mesopotamia,  one  in  .Vrmenia  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  (ireek  Orthodox  of  Svria  have 
5  schools  witli  SIO  pupils  in  Beirut;  24  in  IJamascus 
and  surrounding  villaKcs,  with  2215  pupils  and  (iO 
ti'achers;  and  12  in  Xorlliern  Syria  with  2KK)  pujiils 
and  (jo  teachers.  The  liturgy  of  the  Syrian  CJreek 
Orthodox  is  that  of  the  (ireek  Church,  and  the  litur- 
gical language,  Greek  with  a  great  deal  of  Arabic, 
which  is  the  vernacuUir  of  all  the  Christians  of  Syria. 

Qnel^MdchiUe,i.  t.  Roman  Catholic  Swimt  el 
th»  Ondt  Rite. — These  are  under  the  juriaiuetion  of 
the  Qteek-Melchite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  whoso 
residence  is  at  Damascus,  and  who  has  under  his 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  4  !irchdioce.s<'.s,  S  dim  csi  s.  2 
patriarchal  vicariates  (at  Jerusalem  ami  .Mi  xandria), 
with  a  total  of  about  125,000  .souLs,  divide*!  fus  follt)W.><: 
(1)  .Archdiocese  of  .\leppo,  ti  churches  and  chapels, 
10,00(1  souls,  S'>  colli  ^e-  >uperintende<l  by  l'Vanci>rai>, 
Capuchin  and  Jesuit  nii.ssionaries;  (2)  Archdiocese  of 
Boatra  and  Hauran  with  12.000  souls,  4  churches,  8 
chapels.  15  priests  and  4  schools;  (li)  Archdiocese  of 
Hums  and  Hamah,  with  SIMM)  souls,  20  churches  and 
chapels,  20  priests  and  18  schools,  residence  at  Iloma; 

(4)  Archdiocese  of  Tyre,  with  6200  souls,  11  churches 
and  chapels,  20  priests,  of  which  15  are  Basilian 
monks,  and  13  schools,  residence  at  Sur  (Tyre); 

(5)  Diocese  of  Beirut  and  Djebail,  with  I.t.OOO  .souls, 
one  .s<>niinarv  at  .\in-Traz.  l.'iO  parishes,  H».i  churches 
and  chap<ls,  and  19  schcMils.  residenc*'  at  Beirut; 
(())  Dioces4>  of  Ciesarca-Philippi.  <>r  Hafie:iS,  with  4500 
souls,  !.'>  parishes,  (i  churches  and  rhupels,  17  priests, 
and  19  schools,  residence  at  Gemaidat-Marioun;  (7) 
Dioceae  of  Damascus,  of  whidi  the  patriarch  himself 


is  the  ordinary,  with  one  suffragan  bishop,  with 
12,000  fioul.s,  0  iiarishes,  and  9  chur<-hes;  (S)  Difx-ese 
of  lIelioiM)lis  or  Ua'alhek,  with  5(X)0  .souls,  9  pari.shes, 
10  churches,  15  priests,  and  S  schools,  re.-ideuce  at 
Ba'albek;  (9)  Diocese  <if  Ptolemuis  or  Saint  Jobn  of 
Acre,  wit!)  IRMK)  ;i  ,  24  stations,  25  churches,  34 
priests,  and  8  s<  liiw)l>,  residence  at  .Vkka;  (10)  Dio- 
cese of  Sidon,  with  1S,(K10  souls,  3.S  churches  and 
chapels,  41  priests,  scIkhiIs,  residence  at  Sayda; 
(11)  Diow-ae  of  Tripoli,  erected  in  1897;  (12)  Diocese 
of  Zahlc  and  Furzoul,  with  17,000  souls,  30  churches 
and  chapels,  35  priests,  12schools,reaidence at  Zahle. 

The  two  patnarchal  vicariates  at  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria  nave  a  doien  parishes  in  the  latter  and 
four  or  five  parishes  in  the  former.  The  Grwk- 
Melchites  have  also  a  parish  with  a  church  in  Mar- 
Si'illes,  another  in  Paris  since  ISS'.v,  ami  several 
in  the  United  States.  In  Jcru.saleiii  llicy  have  the 
Seminarv'  of  St.  .\nnc,  foutulcl  in  1.S.S2  \>y  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  under  the  direction  of  tlie  W  lute  Fathers. 
The  number  of  these  average  between  12.5  and  150. 
They  have  also  a  seminary  in  Rome  founded  for  them 
in  1577  by  Gregory  XIII,  under  the  name  of  College 
of  St.  Atbanasius;  also  a  small  seminary  in  Beirut, 
and  a  larger  one  at  Ain-Traz.  Three  ind^BCnoiia 
religious  ovd«i8»  for  men  and  women  alik^  are  still 
fa  existenoe  aaaoni  the  Greck-Mddiites  m  SjTia, 
viz:  The  Aleppine,  with  40  monks  and  18  nims;  the 
Baladites  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  with  96  monks  and 
42  tiutis;  and  the  Mokliallasites,  or  Salvatorians,  with 
200  munk>  and  25  nuns.  The  rules  followe<l  by  these 
three  ortlens  are  eitluT  those  of  St.  Basil  or  St.  George. 
From  the  tiint;  of  (Ire^ory  XVI  (lS;il— 1();  the 
patriarch  of  the  Cireek-Mclrliites  is  allowed  'o  assume 
the  ofiicial  title  (if  "Patriarch  of  .Vntioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem". 

The  Syrian  Jacobitea,  t,  e.  Mono^hysiiea. — They  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch of  AntKHsh,  whose  residence  is  at  Der-el-Za- 
faran  near  Manun  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  The 
Sbrrian  Jacobitca  were  formerly  very  numerans  and 
scattered  an  over  Western  A.sia,  l-.g>-pt,  and  India, 
having  had  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
as  many  as  20  metropolitans  and  100  bishops  or  di<H 
mst^s.  At  i)re.sent,  thev  have  but  H  archbishops  and 
3  l)ishoj)s  with  a  total  of  about  SO.tXX)  .stJuLs,  not 
including  tho.st-  of  Malabar,  in  India,  who  are  not 
under  the  direct  jurisiici ion  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite 
Patriarch  of  .\ntioch.  The  epist'onal  sees  of  this 
Church,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Jeruaalem,  whose 
titular  bishop  resides  at  Za'faran  near  ManUn,  are  aU 
situated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  extreme  north> 
eastern  section  of  Syria.  Their  Jituifleal  languagw  is 
Syriae  (see  MoNOPnsrm). 

CtUhtdie  StfrianBr—Them  consist  mainfy  of  those 
SjTian  Jacobites  who  in  the  last  five  or  ax  centuries 
have  grailually  given  up  their  Monophyaite  heresy, 
and  enibraced  tlie  fatliolic  Faith,  though  retaining 
their  .•Syrian  Kiie,  customs,  ami  liturgy.  In  course 
of  time  they  have  hecome  numerous  enouch  lo 
have  a  patriarch  of  their  own  with  .several  di(><e.-«-s 
and  bishops.  They  are  to  be  fount!  rnaiuly  in  .'svria, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia.  Their 
patriarch,  whose  offieial  residence  is  at  Mardin,  but 
who  lives  s<»me(imes  in  Mosul  and  sometimes  in  .\le|}po 
or  Beirut,  in  Syria,  is  officially  entitled  the  "Syrian 
Patriarch  of  Antioch",  having  under  hia  jurisdiction 
nine  dioceses  with  a  total  of  about  40,000  soula, 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  .\rchdiooese  of  Bagdad,  with 
2000  souls,  3  churches,  ti  priests,  and  1  school,  resi- 
dence Bagdad;  (2)  .Archdiocese  of  Damascus,  with 
4000  souls,  t)  ])arishes,  6  churches,  12  priests,  and 
fi  schools,  residence  Damascus;  (3j  .\rchdiocese  of 
Iloms  and  Ilamah,  with  30(X)  soul.s.  5  parishes,  and 
5  churches,  residence  Horns;  (4)  Diocese  of  A!cj>]>o, 
with  4000  souls,  3  parishes,  3  churches,  and  15  priests, 
reaidenoe  Akppo;  (5)  Dioeess  of  Bcimt,  mth  700 
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pouls.  1  chiiroh,  and  3  f)ri«"sts;  (6)  Diorcsr  of  Diarhc- 
kir,  with  1(KK)  stjiibj,  -i  piiri;<lics,  .'i  c-Jmrrlics,  aiid  7 
priests.  (7)  Dioct>«*-  of  Djczirr,  witli  "JtXK)  mouIs,  7 
chiirrhcs,  10  jirifsts,  urni  (i  .schtHils,  rcsidcncp  Djc- 
sire;  (S)  DiotHSC  of  M;u<iin,  with  rKKK)  souls,  7  sla- 
tiODB,  9  churchtfs,  2.")  priests,  and  7  schools;  (9)  Dio- 
cese of  Mosul,  with  l(),tK)0  souls,  8  paruhe$.  12 
churcbes,  and  25  nritvsts,  residence  IVIofluL  The 
littugical  IftiigMiign  oi  tim  Chuidi  ia  Syriao. 

CatMtintf  tht  Latkt  Aie.— The  dttbofios  of  the 
Ijatin  Rit^  in  Sym  we  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
under  the  jurtsaietion  of  the  Apostolic  DelpRate  of 
S\Tia,  whosj-  nsidi  ncf  is  at  !i<'irut  fornn  rly  at 
Alppjio).  They  luiinber  about  70()0,  fMutti  rcil  all 
over  the  larne  towns  of  Syria,  and  are  either  nf  Italian 
or  French  d<^eent,  having  settle<l  in  Syria  mainly 
for  cotuinercial  or  eduoational  piu-pos<»s.  The  so- 
collod  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  owes  its  origin 
to  the  times  of  the  Crusades  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  t  hirteenth  centuries,  in  connexion  with  the  cstab- 
liiihment  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jeruitalem, 
both  of  which  are  nowadays  simply  titular,  without 
any  jurisdiction,  and  tiieir  titulars  reside  m  Rome. 
The  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch  has  under  his  purely 
titular  iurisdietion  the  following  titular  archbish- 
oprics: Ai)anriea,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Ana^arhe,  Seleuria, 
In-noiKjlis,  Cyr,  ilierajxiiis,  Edcs-sa,  Aniida,  Xisihis, 
Empi^a,  Fleliopolis,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Philadel- 
phia, Bostra,  Almire,  Derhe,  Kjiiphania,  Gahala,  and 
Rosea.  For  Armenians  i(  'ailuilii'  and  Si'lii.sniatic)  s<"e 
Akmknia;  for  Chaldeans  tCatholic)  see  Ciialde.\.v 
Christians.  The  last  group  of  (Christians  in  Syria, 
and,  perhaps  the  most  imptH'tant  one,  consista  of  the 
Maionites  of  Mt.  LAmoa.  They  form  by  far  the 
lanest  Chiwtian  comtnunity  of  Syria,  and  are  all  in 
union  witb  the  Gatholie  CSiureh.    (See  Maroiotbs.) 

The  latest  ■ppraadmate  itatiitiisa  of  the  population 
and  various  denominations  in  Syria  are— total  pop- 
ulation. 3.226,1(50;  Mohammedans,  2,209-450;  Cath- 
olic Christians,  555.949;  non-Catholic  Christ ian.s, 
435,389;  Nusairiyj-ch,  about  1.")<),0(M);  Lsniailivveh, 
about  120,000:  Druzcs,  al)out  70,000;  .lew.s,  (>5,J  Jt). 

(  athouc  NllsslONS  l.v  SvKiA. — The  benituiinn^  of 
Catholic  missions  in  Syria  may  be  aijproprialely 
traced  back  to  the  a^je  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch 
in  1 1  (X),  and  that  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Aleppo 
in  1762.  The  first  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was 
appointed  either  in  1100  (according  to  Ijc  ijuien) 
or  1098  (according  to  Maa  Lathe)  by  Pope  Urban 
II.  The  first  ai)|)ointee  was  Bernard,  Bisliop  of 
Artesia,  near  Antioch.  He  died  in  1132  and  was  suo- 
cr^ded  by  Uaoul,  from  Dumfront  in  Normandy,  who, 
owing  to  flagrant  acta  of  inii>er(inen<e  and  in.sub- 
ordinalion  to  the  Holy  So<>,  Wii.s  forced  to  re.sign 
in  1142.  He  wa.s  succeeded  by  xVimerie  or  .\maurv, 
of  Limoges,  who,  having  incurred  the  dis])leasure 
of  Rcnaud  de  (  iiutillon,  Prince  of  Antioch,  was 
persecute*!,  tortixre<l,  and  finally  comjxdled  to  flee 
to  Jerusalem.  In  11 60,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
hia  see  by  Baudouin  ll,  Prince  of  Aleppo.  Soon, 
boweveri  Bobemond  III,  I^inee  of  Antioch^  drove 
Amaunr  out  of  lUs  see  and  offered  it  instead,  m  1161. 
to  the  Oiedc  Platriarch,  Athanaslus.  Oa  the  death  of 
the  latter  ift  llTlOi  flBUsed  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  in 
which  most  of  tne  Greek  clergy  also  lost  their  lives, 
the  Greeks  lost  their  influence  and  power  with  the 
people.  In  11!M>  Ariuiury  him.s«'lf  died  and  wjts  suc- 
ere<led  by  Pierre  d'Angouleme,  Bishop  of  Tripoli. 
In  1204  Piefro  of  Ca(>ua.  known  a.s  Pietro  d'Amalli, 
was  chosen  Patrian-h  of  Antioch.  Bohemond  IV, 
however,  soon  began  to  intrigue  in  order  to  replace 
him  with  the  (ire<'k  Patriarch,  Simeon  III;  but  ho  was 
exoODununicated  by  the  patriarch  and  by  the  pope 
lumselff  Innocent  III,  which  caused  the  whole  I.Atin 
ekqgr  to  relwl  against  the  king.  Pietro  d'Amalfi. 
MvortbdeHt  was  imprisoiied  liy  Bohemond  and  died 
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in  1208,  and  was  succeetled  by  the  I.aiin  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  Pietro  di  Capua,  nephew  of  ihe  deceased 
patriarch.  Bohemond  IV,  however,  refused  to 
acknowledge  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  after  many 
qu.arrels  and  vici.ssitudcs.  King  Bohemond  and  the 
Latin  clergy-  agreed  to  the  election  of  Rainier,  in  1219, 
as  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  after  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  pope  to  create  the  Greek  occupant  of 
the  see»  the  Patriarch  Peter,  a  eardinaL  Itainief 
died  in  1226  and  was  sueoeeded  in  1228  by  Albert 
Resato,  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Lyoni  in 
1245  and  who  died  a  short  time  afterwards. 

In  the  t!iir!r((ith  and  fourteenth  centuries  ?;ev- 
eral  T^a'in  pat  ri;irclis  oc<'uiiied  the  .See  of  Antioch,  but 
were  consiatil  l\  liara.v-'  ii  ami  moie.steil  by  the  native 
Creek  i  li-t>iy  iind  by  tlii'  Frankish  i)rince?>  themst-lves, 
who  fur  jHilitii'al  ])uqx).ses  were  e\i  r  n  .iily  to  .sacri- 
fice religious  interests  in  order  to  .i<  f  iire  tlic  uood  will 
of  the  native  Greek  Sj-rians.  In  thr  yi  ar  l.i  Is,  how- 
ever, the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  came  to  an 
end,  as  far  as  effective  jurisdiction  was  eoncwnedf 
although  it  continued  to  exist  till  our  own  tines 
simply  as  a  titular  dipnity^.  The  present  Ijatin 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  in  Rome.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  however,  when  it  was  at  its  heiglit, 
the  I.jitin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  had  tinder  its 
juri.s<liction  the  Latin  w-es  of  Laodicea,  (iabala, 
.\iitaradu8  or  Tortosa,  Trifwli,  Byblos,  Seleucia, 
Tarsus,  Corycos,  Mamistra,  Edes.sti,  .•\pampa,  Ba- 
lanea,  .\rtesia,  Albaria,  T^arissa,  Mariames,  Hierapolis, 
(.'yr,  Nicosia,  Paphos,  Famagusta,  and  Lima.'vsol  fsee 
Ia"  (iuien,  "Oriens  ChrLstianus".  Ill,  1  lt3.>-1232). 
During  these  two  centuries,  the  presence  of  so 
many  Catholic  bishops,  clerr^,  and  lay  people  of  the 
Latin  Rite  in  Palestine  ana  S>-ria  was  productive 
of  good  Gatholie  mimionary  results,  as,  owing  pre- 
eiaeiy  to  tiie^eontaet  of  the  Latina  witli  tbe  vanoua 
Oriental  Sefinmatie  Churdies  of  the  Near  East,  a 
large  number  of  Greeks,  Ncstorians,  Jacobite  Syrians 
and  Monophysite  Armenians,  not  seldom  leti  by  their 
own  bishops  and  clergy,  embraced  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  8«'cond  centre  of  Catholic  propaganda  in  Syria 
w;is  the  Latin  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Aleppo.  This 
Vicariate  was  first  established  in  17(52,  extending  its 
jurisdiction  and  its  beneficial  niis.-iionary  influence 
overall  Syria,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  .\rabia,  allof which 
proviia  es  were  then,  by  a  spi  iml  decree  of  the  Con- 
BTCgation  of  the  I'ropaganda,  detached  from  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Constantinople.  Its  first  oc- 
cupant was  the  Lasarist  fiassu.  Afterliisdeatb,  andt 
in  fiset,  several  decades  later,  in  1817,  lie  was  sue* 
oeededby  Mgr.  Gandolfi,  of  toe  Congregation  of  the 
Mission,  who  was  replaced  in  lft27byMKr.  Loauina, 
titi;!;ir  Bishop  of  Abydos.  From  1^27  down  to  181M5, 
owmij;  to  the  special  rights  and  prn  ili  ges  enjoyed  by 
the  Franciscans  as  the  custodians  ni  iln  Holy  Lanci, 
all  the  Ijitin  N'icars  .Apostolic  of  .\lepiK)  were  wlecled 
from  the  l-'ranci-^can  order  a.s  follows:  A.  Fazio  i  ISitV- 
liS);  1  at  her  FiUardell  (18^{9-52)  who  di<>d  a  martyr 
in  Con>'i:intiiiople  in  1852;  P.  Brunoni  (1853);  S. 
Milani  0874  70);  L.  Piavi  in  1877,  who  in  1889  was 
made  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jertisalem;  and  G.  Bonfi^li 
in  1890,  who  in  1806  was  tranafcned  to  the  LaUn 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  E^Tt-  In  the  meeawliile  the 
residence  was  transfcrml  from  Aleppo  to  Beirot. 
which  was  gradually  becoming  the  most  influential 
and  progressive  town  of  tlie  Isear  Ka.«f  In  1S9H  a 
French  Dominican,  Mgr  Charles  Dtnal,  lor  nearly 
thirty  years  missionary  at  Mosul.  siir(  ic<li  d  Buntigli. 
Duval  died  in  l',H>4  and  was  succc  Med  on  Januur>'  17 
<ir  tlie  following  year  I  UN),'))  by  Mgr.  F^cdiano  Gimi> 
nini,  titular  Archbishop  of  Serra. 

During  the  coun*e  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Vicariate  .-\poBtolic  of  Syria  suffered  several  loeses. 
In  lS.'is  Kg>Dt  and  Arabia  were  taken  away;  and  in 
1848  Jerusalem  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Latin 
patriarchate  with  jurisdietion  over  Palestine,  Soutluni 
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Phrrnicia,  and  the  Island  of  Cy-prus.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  Vicariate  ApuHtolic-  uf  Syria  obtained 
IbU  jwiBdictiun  over  all  the  Latinj^  uf  ihis  vicariate, 
this  prerogative  being  definitely  withdrawn  from  the 
supervision  of  the  Hofy  Lmd.  Tlie  Vicariate  Apos* 
toUc  of  Syria  emlmeei  at  pNMOt  the  f oUowing  (eni> 
torv:  on  the  north  its  boundarv  line  start*  Iram  (be 
Gulf  of  Adalia,  and  touching  the  aouthem  limits  of 
Taurus,  strr  tchos  toward  the  Euphrates,  waking  a 
bi'nd  at  Hiinmli  <  )n  the  ca.st  is  the  DetH-rt  of  ral- 
niyra;  (»n  the  .•^)iitli,  I'alt'tiliiic;  on  Iho  west  the  Med- 
itcrriuican  Soa.  Since  their  inHtitution  the  vicars  of 
Syria  have  held  the  title  of  vicars  Aptwtohc  of  tlip 
Holy  Sw  for  the  non-Latin  Cathohcs  who  live  witliin 
the  limits  of  their  province.  Their  power  as  delegat<« 
however  has  not  undergone  the  same  restrictions 
as  their  authority  of  Vicars  Apostolic;  and  Cathohcs 
of  the  Oriental  Rite  in  the  Latin  Patriiu-ohate  of 
Jenisabsm  an  subject  to  Syria  by  wi^  of  deviation. 

The  LMhi  ooBtmoaitieiue^teciai^the  FVend^  have 
developed  veiy  extaBaiveqr.  particularly  in  this  cen- 
tury, under  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Syria.  They 
aflford  at  the  present  time  the  stronpost  bulwark 
against  the  iu<  rea.sing  encroaohnu-nt  s  of  Iniih  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  missions  win  !i  ut  H<-<iu<ing 
with  money  and  promises  the  hanl-«(/rkinn.  but  jtoor 
people  of  .^yria.  The  Capuchins,  stationini  m  Syria 
since  1627,  care  for  the  parishes  of  Antioch,  Baabdath, 
Beirut,  and  Mersina:  thev  have  besides  houses  at 
Aleppo,  Abey,  Ghasir,  Kodcrbek,  and  Salima.  Their 
reUgious  however  are  but  few  in  number.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  twelve  convents  in  the  following  places: 
Aintab,  Al^po,  Beirut,  Damascus,  Harisaa,  lenige- 
Kaie,  Kenaye,  Latakie,  Marash,  Sayda,  Smur,  and 
Tripoli.  They  also  have  10  parishes,  and  number 
about  n  linio'i^  Tln  ir  (  (lili  pr  at  Alepi>o  is  in  a 
flourishiim  tonibtiuii  and  nunibrrH  140  i)upils.  The 
Triippist liiivc  a  hou.s<>  at  Siieikle  by  .Akbcs,  near 
Alcxandn  tta.  The  Lazaristn,  establislied  in  Syria 
since  17H-1,  have  five  hous*-?*  with  pari.*^he.s  and  mis- 
sions at  Antoura,  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  Triixili. 
They  number  about  37  religious,  and  possess  in  the 
viUafce  of  Lebanon  a  large  number  of  primary  schools 
wbi(&  they  themselves  visit  and  maintain.  The  Gar' 
mdttai,  stationed  in  Syria  since  1650,  have  five  resi- 
dences: at  Alcxandretta,  which  forms  a  parish,  in 
Beylan,  Bisceirir  Kobbayat,  and  Tripoli.  Their  re* 
ligious  are  about  8  in  nundber.  The  Buothen  of  the 
Chri.-ri:in  Si  bonis  have  4  primary  sdioob  in  Beirut, 
Latakic,  Tripoli,  and  Tripoli  By-the-Sca. 

The  Jesuits  were  establisheil  for  the  first  time  in 
la^a,  and  later  r(  turnc<l  to  .Syria  at  the  invitation  of 
Mkt.  .\I,i/.l<min  !ind  in  obcdirncc  to  tin'  order  of 
Gregory  XVI.  ThcMr  mission  numbers  171  iiit'inbers, 
of  wliom  66  are  priests,  47  s<  hola.sti<  s,  and  til  brotlier 
assistants.  After  being  statione<l  at  Ziilah,  and 
later  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Jesuits  founded  at  Ghaiir 
in  1840  the  Oriental  Seminary  wliich  was  transferred 
to  Beirut  in  187.'j  and  has  an  enrollment  of  50  students. 
This  semitiary  has  akeady  sent  forth  over  130  priests. 
The  youngi'r  religious  of  the  Antonines,  of  the 
Maronite  Kite,  of  the  Btoilian,  and  of  the  Greek  Rite, 
follow  their  coursesof  philoKtjphy  and  theology  with  the 
wminarists,  all  beiiiR  rcla(c-d  by  similarity  of  rite. 
In  IHIS  the  .lesuits  es(ablislied  ruiother  college  at 
Gliazir;  this  too  was  1  ninsf'  rn'd  to  Heirut,  and  has 
become  th<'  e<-lebrate(.l  College  of  St.  Josei)h.  In 
188.3  the  metlical  school  Wiis  inMed.  whii  li  t<H.*lay  is 
attended  by  i:{0  students;  the  ii)llege  has  ."KKl  stu- 
dents enrolltHl.  Eighty  religious  profes.sors  and  six 
French  dwtors  take  i>art,  in  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  dire<  t  the  most  complete  |irintingestab> 
lidunent  in  the  Orient,  publishing  a  weekly  npw8pa|>pr 
in  Arabic,  the  "Benhlr^  and  the  bi-monthly  Arabic 
leview,  "Al-M  >  I  rik".  In  1896  P.Bamierfoundedat 
Sayda  in  the  region  of  Akkar  a  normal  school  which 
is  attended  by  40  pupib;  abo  an  orphanage  at  Tanail. 


During  the  last  three  oe&turies  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries of  Syria  have  had  to  contend  against  heavy 
odds  and  difBouHisaoooasioned  by  the  Mohammedana, 
the  Dnues,  and  the  various  Oriental  Schismatic 
ChaMheB,  and,  in  the  last  century,  also  againKt 
many  obatades  and  antamnims  oitered  by  the 
various  Syrian  ^ntestant  MisBions.  But  notwith- 
standing opposition  they  have  forge<l  ahead  and  an- 
regenerating  the  Chri.'itians  of  SjTia  into  a  new  life, 
mainly  through  the  channels  of  religious  instnirtion, 
conversion,  ami  ediK-ational  luid  philanthropic  ciiter- 
Iiris<>s,  The  Je8uii>.  ilie  I-uzarists,  and,  of  lat«-,  the 
("liri.^tian  Brothers  have  achievtnl  such  i)rf>^^rc-s.s 
in  the  line  of  religious  and  educational  work  that 
they  have  under  their  care,  at  present,  nearly  'iOO 
schools,  with  4tXJ  teachers  and  some  14,000  pupiLs. 
The  Jesuits  alone  have  under  their  care  155  ele- 
mentaiy  schools  scattered  all  over  Syria:  5  in  Beirut 
with  16  teadMn  and  900  pupils:  6  in  OamMeaa 
with  9  teadiers  and  250  pupils;  10  hi  Bftfaya  with 

29  teachers  and  1300  pupils;  29  in  Ghaxir  with  27 
teachers  and  nearly  2000  pupil" ;  21  at  Horns  with 

30  teachers  and  KXN)  student^;  37  at  Sayda  with 
.55  teachers  and  l.'MMI  pupils;  IS  at  Tariial  witb  22 
teachers  and  IKX)  studt  ins;  and  21  at  Zahle  witb  30 
teachers  and  nearly  students.  The  l.;i/.arist8, 
eatablishetl  in  Syria  in  17S4,  have  under  their  care  1 10 
elementarv*  schools  with  130  teachers  and  nearly  tVKM) 
pupils.  Their  high  school  and  college  at  Antouni  and 
Damascus  have  300  and  200  students  respectively. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  charge  (jf  some 
80  female  schools  and 4000  girls.  The  Sisters  of  Nax»* 
reth  of  Lyons,  esti^lisbed  nnoe  1871,  have  schools  and 

ftuxinmiah  at  Beirut,  St.  John  of  Acre,  Shefamar, 
laifTa,  and  Nazareth,  with  about  2000  pupils.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Jo-seph  of  Marseilles,  established  in 
Syria  in  ISlii,  have  .several  .sch<K)Ls  in  Beirut,  ."<a\ila, 
Nazareth,  Tyre,  and  l)eir-el-(^amar,  with  alwut 
1;')(M)  jjupiLs.  The  Si.«ters  of  the  Holy  P'amily  have 
a  large  school  at  Beirut,  with  over  250  pupils.  The 
Sisters  of  the  (;<xk1  Shepherd  of  Angers,  have  an 
orphanage  at  Ilammana  with  1.50  inmates.  Finallv, 
the  Mariamettes,  an  order  of  native  nuns,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  have  under  their  care  not  less  than  41 
schools,  85  teachers,  and  some  3.500  pupils,  scattered 
M  over  Syria;  1  at  Beirut,  2  at  Celip,  9  at  Bikfaya,  1 
in  Damascus,  6  in  Qhaxir,  2  at  Horns,  6  at  Sayda,  6 
at  Tanail,  and  8  at  Zahle. 

BcacKJlAitDT,  Tmtfli  in  St/ria  and  the  Ilotv  J-an4  (182S), 
I-WIO;  WoHTABBT.  Th*  Suriam  ((.ondon,  1K.«5);  CvtMXWt, 
E><i>hniln>  KiiK-littiin  (\jonaon.  \>As\ ,  Kitti;k.  Kflk^indr  mh 
.4  -111,,  W  II,  pi^  I  and  2  (Berlin,  1  s.%4 -  ."vi i :  V«.\  Kremkb. 
Millrlni/nrri  urul  UamatcuM  CVicniui,  I.S.'».'J);  BrUTO-S  and  DhakS, 
I'neipiorttl  S)ir%a  (l>ondon.  1872);  Rbci.ub,  A'oti*.  o<og.  vnirrr*. 
t/'.4»i>  Antfrirurr  {IS84):  PollTKIt,  Fiw  Yran  in  Oamawut  llxio- 
don,  IH.').'.!:  Bi.rNT.  Hniouinn  of  the  Ru^hmlet  (Ix>iidon,  1H70); 

Vdi.i  »;.  S;/r\r  (  rnlniU  (Paris,  IStV.^  iTl;  Itif.m.  Si/rtr,  Pales- 
dm.  Atont  AlhuM  (I'aris,  IN7U);  .SacHaU,  Hnne  iri  Surien  u. 
Meioniitamitn  (L«ipnK.  IHhi):  MlLUiR.  Alone  Ihrtiugk  Sgria 
(I.<>n(loD.  ISI'l):  Cll*HME»,  Vayaor  rn  Si,rir  (I'liris,  1891); 
I.Ain  tit  H-niv,  /tirirr  l.ifr  of  .St/rut  (lA>lidnii.  1S7,'.);  I'lmT.  Flora 
o/Sj/rm,  V'lU  .<a>r  n;ii  .Sirwji  (Bi-init.  1K90):  Ill  MANN  ANt>  P('e«- 
•TEi.v,  Rn*tn  in  .\artl-Surien  (IStJOj;  Post,  £."'  wy«  <m  the  Se€l» 
md  nationalilitt  of  Suria,  etc.  (Ixindiin,  IS'.hm.  C.ouducI- 
FRKSR,  in  a  Surian  Sad/llr  (I.ondon.  1805) ;  Bin  .  The  Dnmt 
anil  the  Sotm  (I/indiin,  1907);  l.oitTBT,  />i  Sir"  •i'au}--urirh%ii 
d'aris,  ISHI);  Ci  htis,  Ti'-ilay  in  .s'l/rui  and  Palftui.  (N.  w  ^  .)rk. 
1903);  LlBBET  AND  UusiUN*.  Tht  Junian  Wiliry  „n,l  Prira 
(New  Vork,  1905):  iNOnma^  Vndtr  Ihr  .Syn-T-  Sun  i  l'l,il»d«l- 
phia,  11>07):  KkijIaH  ANDTROMAZ,  From  Ikinui'rw  (c  /'•i/mimi 
I  I,.itnlt,ri.  IIXIS);  MAlKKtLloeni.  rmro.  Jtrumlim  awl  I>nmn»- 
<■;<  i].',i\d<m,  \W7i:  Qi  ivKT.  S>ir,,\  Liinn  r(  r.ilt^iinf  fl'aria, 
Is'.Hij.  BaEUKKKIi.  FaUntiue  ami  .Syrm  (I>-i|)«ic.  lUOfi):  Di  r<>ST, 
Coun  G*ographi4itie  rfe  rEmptre  OMmnan  (pBria.  1907) ;  G.  SMira, 
lli'larieal  Qeographti  of  the  Holu  l^nd  (I^ndon.  1900) 

For  tbe  rFltnou*  hiiitor>-  of  f'hrinlinn  S>Tia  the  iMbltOK- 
raphira  append »1  to  artieli-<  on  tin-  viiriou?  « triciilnl  »chi»ni«. 
C'hurehM.  ritM,  etc.;  ftlao  BuBurrr,  EaHu  Entern  Chrxfttaj  Ui^ 
(Ixindoo.  1904);  Haknaoc.  Jtfiwion  and  Mkagft%vn  of  (  An*- 
tianilu,  etc.  (2  vols..  2lid  ed..  IflOfO;  Knwm^TktCrreekand  Ih* 
E'i'h-m  Churches  (EdinbuDtti.  IVKls^:  Fohte^ctb,  The  Onh,.toi 
Kntltm  Churrh  (I^iiidun,  lltii7i:  Stam.et.  The  Battem  Chttrtk 
(London,  1S7«);  I'akkt,  Si*  Month*  in  a  Syrian  Mtma'lery 
(ISBTi):  Badoer,  Th4  thueriaiu  and  tMt  RumU  ([..mcioa, 
IftSS):  Nkauc.  Hit.  tttkt  ffabJfaHwii  C*«(kA  y'/-  ■  I'^^^i!' 
UfiO-61);  iMHt.  iVM.  ^  IIUAlriwetal*  V  Antiuck  Uxtmtaa, 
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IS73);    Amiemaxi,   BibUijtlieca  fh^t-rthiln  (I  RoOHh  1719- 

S8);  Lk  Ql-ICN,  Or%mf  Ct.ntlMnus  U'arM,  174U);  SlDABOOaa, 
0c*  PatriarcfuU:  ftc.  (1906);  db  Jerav,  De  ia  Situatum  dn 
ntjelt  Otlomam  non- Siutulmnni  (UnuspUi,  IHOA);  (VLbaxt. 
Thr  .Sj/ri.iri  Church  anil  FiUhrrt  (l^imlon,  l!KHt);  HaRIIaTH, 
iJi^umrjil^  i^'ur  st-rnr  li  I'hlAluire  tiu  Christmrii.rm^-  fn  Orli-rU, 
1  (ParU,  1U03K  Charon,  //m*.  •/«  I'atnarealt  .Mclkws.  rte. 
(RoiM,  1900 — •);  Atmu  Lm  Bali—*  axUimotna  ft  nuiocipkaU* 
(1806):  Idbm,  Li*  One*  MMiUt  (IK99):  Idem,  Vnr  Mitrion 
rrltffirti»r  rt%  Orimi  au  XVI*  nicU  (IHfiC);  Bern,  £>i>  orirnialitch 
(  hr\!>trnhrit  drr  MiltrimerrlAniier  (H<rlm,  1<.N>21:  HhI^iiikk, 
tchitme  Oriental'  <iu  XI'  t\icU  (IMKI):  BmnHTMAS',  I.ilurgiet, 
BatUm  and  Welrrn,  I  (Oxford.  IS9tt) :  Uitcukb.ne,  The  CAurrAca 
S*paratrrj  from  Rome  (Now  York,  1907);  HKrcut-Li:  CuCKc-q, 
Hut.  dm  Connltt  (Pnri-t,  1907  !h|<i.);  NiLlJSa,  KalenHarium 
tianualr  li^n  i -'j ijr  KcrUtur  Orientalit  ei  (tceidmtalu,  (Inns- 
biuck,  li>tMi-U7),  PiHAMi, /((iMtM  dJtUlein  nligim—,  A  tmttri 
rorimt  ilhm.  IW7>:  Prmnoii,  VBMm  OWwliri  (18&5): 
Stropoft,  £m  Jtl/broM*  «(  fa  A«lw«M  <M  CMKhh  m  furfuM 
(tH7.l-t.904)  (Pnri«.  1904):  Veknat  and  Dambmavn,  J>»  Pui»- 
Ki «<-<■«  /(rantr^rf- (iaim  /<  Lnant,  en  Surie  et  en  PaU*line  ( 190(1) ; 
Sec  also  the  cenenil  histories  ol  the  Church  by  Scbaff,  UBBaBN- 
■Othbh,  Alwm.  DucMBMni,  Me.,  udiapartiailartlMtiroFMiidi 
periodicals,  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Orimtal  CbimbM, 
vii.:  Hi  iur  ,tr  rfhirnt  Chrflirr,,  and  L'Echnt  fOriuU,  iStfia; 
al«>  i)i<'  full  l'i!iliiii;r;i|<l.;.  in  (/h<  vuli<'r'i>  !{•  prri«tM  dl*  jCTCSS 
hutonijufiJu  Muuen  Afft.uxuier  the  articles  .Surts  sad  AMiMit, 
Catholic  }akJom^ir»aoun,Ammulm  Mkmum  (Mvob.. 
1731^5);  UlABcnuwo  da  Cirmo.  fltorfa  XhtiMnalt  AO* 
MttHuni  /raiiMaeaiM  (4  vols..  IS.M)):!.i:  QriEV,  Orient  Chritt. 
(I'iiri«,  1T40);  iiittionrs  Cathohcir  dttcrtjiliT  (Komp,  IftOl); 
PioLET,  Lf  Mi»»itm»  CalA.  Prmaiit*  aa  XIX'  tiidt,  I  (Palis. 
IWl).  205-380:  Lourn.  IwSMhw  Calk.  «n  Z/X*  «<W« 
(Ulle,  1805):  LArKAT,  //M.  dte  JIRufaM  Xtraiwfr**  (3  vvib.. 
Paris.  1S94):  Hr.Nmov,  Hint,  dm  Mi„umi>  Cnth..  (Piiri»,  1847); 
l"ii«AM,  op.  nt.:  WtKNCK.  .Kin  'Uf  Mt.'fiiirn  Cath.  iFrribunt, 
1M4>) :  Atmalti  <U  Ui  Pntjnoation  d»  la  /oi  (Lyoos),  (uuutim;  BulU- 
tm  dlw  <EiMriw  d'Orjwi.  paDsim:  Silskknaou  Vcr/osnnv  dtr 
KirtkHt  dlw  Oritnl*  (Ratiabon,  IfifiS);  Koerlxr,  Die  Icatho- 
UudMH  Kirrhm  Hr»  \t„rt)rniandrt  ( [)!iiTn»tjiitl ,  I'l^Wl):  WtnvKR, 
OHijf  Itrrarum  ca/AiJirui  ( Frfiburj;,  Kkam  o,  L  Buti't 

eomMMtf  4»  Jtmm  m  A'vnV  (Tours,  im»:  W.  M.  Mfl-irvy 
rkrMnaa  UUnim*  (Ix>ndon.  ISHN):  Hahn.  (7e«rlk.  der  faMo. 
J/ni»inn»Ti  (5  vols.,  Colodni-.  IS.'iT  M);  I)jrVKovf<KT.  DiW.  i/« 
Jln»i(>ri«  fa/A.  (Pnri.«,  IWU);  Bcmsakdi.n  hi;  Koit.v,  Hitl. 
uniterntUe  de»  mitnon*  ftvncitaine*  (Paris.  IS98);  and  tlao  two 
Nviews  mentioned  abov*. vta4  JttMM  m  FOrimU  CMHmt,  pMrin. 
and  £cA<M  d'Orieitf. 

OAmm  OoMAin. 

SyriAC  Hyxnnody. — To  thi"  gt?neriil  coimidoration 
Bet  forth  in  the  article  Htumody  and  IIym.\ou>uy 
must  be  addo<l  nome  bearing  particular^  on  the 
ctructurp  and  liturKical  uae  of  hymns  (matlraghi), 
exrluMVL-  of  poetical  homiliea  or  ducouracs  {mimri), 
which  bekoc  to  the  namtivo  and  cnio  claai,  whik 
hynam  are  qnicaL  The  chief  b«n  of  Syriae  metre 
k  the  fixed  number  of  syllablee  of  the  venee,  without 
distinction  of  lotig  and  tkoti  syllables,  as  in  sevprol 
motlv'rn  lanpiagcs.  Vcrsps  of  all  lengtha  from  two 
to  twclvo  syllajilf-s  aro  known,  but  the  metrtrs  uuiet 
used  in  hyniiuMly  an-  \  em's  of  twrlvo  Hyllobloft  formed 
of  tlirtT  «|iial  nu'a.>un'ji  (1  +  44-1),  vrrs**  of  seven 
Bvllahlfji  formed  of  two  iiica-stin-M  1 1  4-. 'J  or  .'1+4),  and 
v«'rs(L«  of  five  8>'llablLtj  also  formed  of  two  meamms 
(2 + 3  or  3 + 2) .  These  verses  may  be  employed  alone 
or  groupeil  in  Ktroph(':s,  the  latter  form  h^ng  mont 
fraqoent  in  hynms  romposed  of  venea  of  five  and 
aevcn  syllables.  A  Ktrophe  is  generally  composed  of 
equal  vefses,  but  it  sometioMs  niqipena  tibat  the  first 
or  the  bit  vene  ia  in  a  diflemii  meaaine  from  the 
other  venea  of  the  strophe.  AH  the  strophes  of  a 
liymn  are  usually  of  the  same  construction. 

B<'jii<l<'H  varifiy  t)f  mr-tn^  and  division  into  strophes 
the  Syrians  jirinr  to  the  ninth  century  knew  no  otht-r 
anilicc  than  the  arrannctnt'nt  of  arrosf  ic  jKM'ni.4,  The 
acroHtir  playt-d  lih  important  part  in  Synac  hjinnody 
ami  its  use,  c^pt  ri:ill\-  the  alphabetic  acrostic,  seems 
to  have  been  Hiinnlur«il  in  unilation  of  the  Psalms 
and  tlie  Lamentation.s  of  Jereinias.  JSometiin«>s  the 
arrristip  is  linear,  Hinii)Ic  when  each  verse  h>efjiiw  biio- 
cessively  with  one  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
Qyriac  alphabet,  multiple,  when  two,  three,  or  more 
venrn  begin  with  the  same  letter  without  forming 
■tropliflB;  sometimes  it  is  strophic,  when  each  strephe 
»  maiked  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  letter 
■nay  be  only  at  the  beginning  ol  the  first  verse  or  it 
»My  herepwrted  at  the  oeginning  of  each  verse  of  the 


strophe.  There  may  be  two  or  more  sucoessive 
strophes  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  each  letter 
n^ulariy  tn».i4^g  the  same  number  of  strophes 
throughout  the  poem  which  thus  conaiata  of  forty- 
four  atrop^ea,  oi  sixty-six.  or  of  any  other  mttkmle 
oftwenty4wo.  The  veibai  acrostic  is  more  rare.  The 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  Mar>',  or  of  the  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  hymn  is  coniix)Ke<l  wrvoH  to  form  linear 
or  atrophic  acrostics.  St.  Ephra<>m  Hiffned  tionie  of 
hispoems  with  his  acrostic. 

From  the  ninth  century  the  influence  of  Arabic 
poetry  matle  itself  felt  in  Synac  liyiiiiKuiy.  (■specially 
oy  the  introduction  of  rhyme;  thi»  manner  of  mark- 
ing the  final  stroke  of  a  verse  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known, the  rare  examples  held  to  have  been  discovered 
amongoider  authors  being  merely  voluntary  or  fortui- 
touB  aaeonanoea.  But  the  Syrians  made  varied  use  of 
riijrme.  There  are  poema  in  which  all  the  verses  have 
the  same  rhyme  as  in  the  "Kasida"  of  the  Aiaba; 
in  others,  and  these  are  the  more  nimserous,  the 
verses  of  each  strophe  have  a  single  rhyme  which  18  not 
the  same  for  all  the  strophes.  In  others  the  verses  of 
a  strophe  rhyme  among  thein.selves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  la.st,  which  repeat.s  the  rhyme  of  the  first 
strophe  like  a  rcfniin.  In  ai ntstir  [xM-ms  the  rhyme 
is  sometimes  supplied  by  the  corresponding  letter  of 
the  alphabet ;  thus  the  first  strophe  rhymes  with  a,  the 
secona  v^nth  h,  etc.  In  verses  of  twelve  eyllablea 
formed  of  three  tetrasyllabic  measurea  the  nyme  ia 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  or  at  each  measure,  ao  that 
it  is  repeated  three  times  in  each  vene.  Then  may 
alao  be  a  different  rliyme  for  the  firet  two  meaaorea 
and  for  the  last.  Hiese  are  the  moat  frequent  oom- 
binations,  but  there  arc  others. 

Most  ancient  hymns,  e.  g.  those  of  St.  Ephraem, 
Narses,  and  Balai,  although  comi)os<ii  for  one  or  two 
choirs,  were  not  originally  inten<le<i  for  liturgical  use 
projterlx  ."itj  callwl.  They  were  iulilre,H.s<^l  lus  tnueh  to 
tlie  laitvas  to  clerics,  anil  date  from  a  |>erio<l  when 
the  codification  of  harmony,  if  we  may  so  sfM-ak,  wjis 
not  yet  regularly  established.  The  result  of  adapt- 
ing these  hymns  to  liturgieal  offices  was  that  they  un- 
derwent various  modification.s;  (1)  in  the  assignment 
of  authorshipy-the  Syriaa  Jacobit(>s  and  the  MaR>> 
nitea  in  adopting  tboae  of  Neatorian  origin  eitheranp- 
preesed  the  name  of  the  author  or  lubatituted  the 
name  of  one  whom  they  considered  orthodox,  moat 
frequently  St.  Ephraem ;  (2 )  in  revision,  those  which 
were  too  long  were  shortened  and  heterodox  expres- 
sions were  mo«lifi(><l — tlius  the  term  "Mother  of 
Christ"  was  replaced  by  "Mother  of  (i<Mi'',  etc.; 
(3)  in  general  arrangenjiiit,  e>]M'i  ially  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  refrain  when  there  w:ls  none  in  the  original. 
Thus  a  hymn  by  St.  Ephraem  the  acrostic  of  which 
forms  the  naaee  "Jeaua  Cairiat",  begina  with  the 
strophe: — 

Jesus  Our  Lord  the  Christ  [Father; 
Has  appeared  to  us  from  the  bosom  of  His 
He  has  come  to  deliver  us  from  darkneasj 
And  to  illumine  us  with  his  resplendent  light. 

It  waa  preoeded  by  the  following  diatich  iriudi 
forma  the  refrain: 

Light  is  tirisen  upon  the  just 
And  joy  for  those  who  are  brokenrhearted. 
Likewiae  a  hymn  of  NanM  on  the  Eptphai^  be- 


Error  like  darkness, 
Waa  atretohed  over  creatures; 
The  light  of  Chrut  is  risen 

And  the  world  imis^scssos  knowli 

Its  refrain  is  the  following  <ii.>ttieh: — 
The  light  of  the  appearing  of  Clirist 
Has  rejoiced  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

Hymns  do  not  occur  only  in  the  Offioe  which  oorre- 
■ponda  to  the  Roman  Breviaiy;  the  Syrians  aho  i — 
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uw  of  them  in  Tarious  Utuifjeal  ftmotioiH,  MMhas 
funerals  and  maniaBB  oelebvatioMk 
Smple  hymns  witiiout  refrain  are  eaUed  teMmhU 

(glorincatioDs) ;  the  name  cola  (voice)  is  fdven  to  the 
hymns  in  whirh  each  strophe  is  precedeid  by  a  sen- 
tonno  (metrical  or  not)  expressing  a  thouRlit  in  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  strophe.  It  is  in  a  manner 
an  invitation  from  the  firnt  choir  to  whiflh  tlM  MOCod 
replies  i)y  strtiphe,  e.  ^r. 

First  choir:  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  justice. 
Seoond  choir:  Open  to  ub,  Lord,  tbe  great  treaflure, 

fstrophe  of  four  vefses). 
First  ciioir:  And  I  will  enter  to  praise  the  Lord. 
Seoond  cfaoir:  At  the  t>^te  ot  thy  meroieB  (eto.» 

etroplw  of  four  tmtw). 


Sometimes  the  strophes  arc  interspersed  with  ver- 

sicles  fnitn  the  P.snlms. 

Tlio  liyinns  in  the  Jaex)bite  Office  which  conchide 
the  \y.irt  known  jus  sciira  ami  renlace  the  short  prayers 
of  tl)e  Ni>st<)rian  Otiiw'  are  called  itn'nthn  (priiyer,  re- 
quest). Mos-t  hvmns  of  this  class  urc  in  petitasylkibic 
verses  and  are  the  work  of  the  ikx  t  Rulai  (d.  about 
450).  They  ahow  great  simplirity  of  thought  tand 
language  and  conaist  of  two  strophes,  generally  of  six 
voM  each,  aoaMtimea  of  four,     for  eiMupk:^ 


During  forty  days 

Moses  fasted  on  the  momitain: 

And  with  the  qdeodour  of  ili 


.   During  forty  days 

Ninive  fasted: 

Anil  tlie  I^ini  w;lh  ap])e:iHed, 
And  annulled  the  sentence. 

Inirt^^ml  of  tbe  ba'utha  occasionally  occurs  a  metri- 
eal  eomposition  called  aeblala  (stairs),  which  are  facti- 
tious arrangements  of  verses  borrowed  from  various 
sources  ancraii>itrarily  arranged  by  those  who  co-or- 
dhiated  or  revised  the  Offices,  and  are  of  no  assisfr* 
anoe  in  the  study  of  Syriae  hprmnody.  The  tagWtA 
is  kas  freqpiently  replaced  by  tne  oug/Uha,K  canticle  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  recalls  the  "Victims  pas- 
chali"  of  the  Roman  MiHsal.  All  the  poems  of  this 
kind  known  to  us  are  of  Xestorian  origin,  and  are 
probably  the  work  of  Nurses.  They  are  uniformly 
con.'!tnirte<i  with  an  iiif r'Hlnction  and  a  dialogue;  the 
intn iiliK  tion  is  cutnposed  of  frotn  five  to  ten  strophes 
of  four  lieptasyllabic  versos;  the  dialogue  between 
two  persons  or  two  groups  of  persons  contains  forty- 
four  strophes  (twenty-two  for  each  interlocutor)  simp 
ilar  to  those  in  the  prologue  and  forming  an  alphabetio 
acrostic.  These  compositions  of  rather  lively  meas- 
ure are  stamped  by  a  certain  grace.  The  subject  is 
adapted  to  the  feast  of  the  day;  thus  in  the  csatade 
for  Christmas  tbe  dialogue  is  between  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Magi;  for  the  Annunciation,  l)etween 
Gabriel  an^l  Mary ;  for  the  fea.st  of  the  Syrian  Doctors, 
between  Cyril  and  Ncstorius,  etc.  'I'hese  three  kind.s 
of  hymns  correspond  to  the  three  subiect,s  which  form 
tlicir  usuiil  theme,  prai.se,  j)rayer,  and  instruction,  but 
as  has  been  said  the  last-named  wjus  chiefly  imparted 
by  the  mimrf. 

Extensive  study  of  Syriac  h>'mnody  would  show 
whether  there  is  any  relationship  between  it  and 
Byzantine  hjnnnody,  an  hvpothesis  which  Ims  bad  a.^ 
many  opponents  as  defenders;  but  this  study  has  not 
yet  been  attempted,  and  it  is  an  undertaking  fraught 
with  difEeuIties,  owing  to  the  small  number  ot  docu- 
ments published  in  satisfactory  condition.  Indeed 
the  knowloilgo  of  hymns  supplied  by  e<litions  of  the 
Bturgkail  book.H  of  Tniat  Chaldeans,  T  ian.s.  or  Ma- 
TOOitCS  is  inadequate  for  the  reasons  indicated  above. 
The  works  of  St.  EphnnBm  whieh  ecmtain  a  large 


of  them  (authentic  or  anocryphal)  have  not 
been  erilicatty  edited.  The  Nestonan  Breviarien 
whieh  have  most  fsitlifully  preserved  the  anctent 
texto  have  never  been  printed  and  MSS.  are  rare, 
while  the  ooUeotiona  of  hymns  apart  from  liturgical 
books  are  few  and  have  not  been  sufioiaitly  studied. 

(a)  Studico. — Cakdahi,  Liber  a««aiirf  d«  art*  vottiea  S^ronvm 

(Romr.  tST.'i);  Martiv,  0«-  /j1  mHriquf  rhrz  lr»  .Svn>n»  (Loipci^. 
is7'.»):  I.AMV,  On  .Sj/rt-jr  l'rf.\,iii  Loudon,  1S91):  MaTF.I(,  Anf' 
gann  und  Urtpruno  der  Inlnnuchtn  und  gritch.  TT/lhmit^un  Dick  ' 
IMM  (Muxtieh.  1885) :  GMiaa.  D»r  Btrnhmbmi  in  4m  OMfidhM* 
Mfbamnt  (FribourK,  ISS3):  muted  by  Bkotkcuiaxn  in  Z<«(*cA. 
der  dtultrh  morjj.  GurUtchafl,  IjII,  4f>'J:  Dital,  .Vo*m  »ur  Za 
Boftit  tyria^ut  m  Journ.  atial.,  II  lIS'.tT),  57:  Zinuerle,  Har- 
ftnUdnot  von  Litenon  (Iniwbrurk,  1.S40j:  Idem,  T>n»  $yri*cht 
Fattbreritr  miM  Libaiton*  (iarlen  (Villpnjp-n.  lH46:i;  DcN-ziNaEft. 
RituM  orienlalittin  (WOriburs.  1^6.1).  BtcKELU  Atuoev^oMlte 
ertHrhtr  itrr  tyrUAen  KirthmrtUrr  (  Kcmiiton,  1S72>;  MaCLAak. 
e<i»t  SifTuin  Daily  Ofieea  (London.  I  StM  i. 

(b)  Kditiooa.— For  tbe  titunpcal  )K>ok<<  of  the  Syriana  me« 
BlCKBLL,  Coruptttu*  rri  Syrorum  HltrmrMT  (Munich.  1871): 
N'EirriJi,  LitUntHtm  lyriaca  (Berlin.  IRSSi,  for  the  works  f>f 
St.  Epbraem  see  Ephbaem.  bihlioKraphy :  other  editions:  Ajme- 
MAMl,  ro</«x  Wurcricu*  (Rome.  174!»-04i) ;  Zincerlx,  Zrittchr.  d. 
morg.  Gatltrh,  ()S6.5),  730;  Hplieth  in  Oaniei.,  TAemuj-u* 
hymniAogiewi,  III  (Halie.  1H5S);  Ovkkbecx,  8.  Bvhrarmi  tyri 

.  .  .  Balaei  aUorumttue  oprra  trlrria  (Oilonl,  IISAS}: 
DsuTacH,  Witim  drrirr  nynirArn  lAtdrr  (Berlin.  18».5);  .Sachav, 
Ubtr  die  Paetit  in  dtr  Valitprnrhf  der  S'entorianer  (Berlin,  1898); 
Foi-EMANN*.  Aritgewi^hl!!'  ur,li>r\,tr\i]irhr  Cfdiehir  rm  Gitmrffit 
H'ririi/j  (Kirrhniii.  IS^i'.i;  Ff  i.ii\nss,  S</rirrKe  Wtchtrlliriirr  ton 
Xartti  (Leipux,  ISUlii.  /kttkhstei.n',  BrilriJae  tur  Kenntnis  dmr 
rMgi»—H  DidSmg  bnlnx  n  (I.<-ipiic.  1902):  HiLOKNrcLO.  Am^ 
ttmfiduOmaimdmO.  \V<irda  (Leiptic.  1904).  Some  bymns  by 
various  autbofi  an  in  Maxka,  Mtrtmmx  dMiif  d«  hUhmtmm 
aramfenn*  (ibsol,  IWl),  «aa  ia  CaiMSS  dfUtM  (OoiBia, 
1888). 

J.  B.  CH4B0T. 

Syriac  Language  and  Literature.— . 'Syriac  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  group  of  Sr-mitic  lan- 
guages known  as  Aramaic.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  (Ire.'it,  .Ar.amaie  w.'^is  thooftieial  language  of  all  the 
n.'ition.M  from  Asiit  .Miimr  to  Persia,  frf)m  Armenia  to 
the  Arabian  Pernn.sulu.  It  wjus  dividefi  into  two  dia- 
leet.s:  the  western,  u.sed  in  Palestine  and  Syria  by  the 
Jews,  Palmyrans,  and  Nabatcans;  the  eastern,  spoken 
in  Babylonia  by  Jews,  Mandcans,  Manichieans,  and 
the  peoples  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.  The  Syriac  lao- 
Ruage,  as  we  know  it  from  its  Uterature,  did  notqiriilg 
ham  the  dialeet  spoken  in  gyri>t  but  from  the  eastern 
Meeopotamian  dtsleet.  When  the  weakened  Sden- 
cides  ceased  to  defend  the  Euphrates,  small  inde> 
pendent  principalitieB  were  formed  in  that  region. 
The  most  funiou.s  was  the  little  Kingdom  of  Edes.sa 
wli(}se  capit.'il  Osrhoene  was  the  religion.^  centre  of  the 
country  (of.  R.  Duval,  "lii.st.  d'Edcf-sc",  Paris,  ISfCi  i. 
Thi.s  city  also  became  :m  intellectual  centre,  and  even 
then  the  languagi'  its  people  attained  great  i)er- 
fection.  A  httle  later  utulcr  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity it  developed  considerablj',  and  cventu.ally  be- 
came the  liturgical  and  literary  language  of  all  the 
Qiurches  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
centre  of  Persia.  The  supplenees  and  flexibility  of 
this  dialect  and  its  looee  and  variable  syntax  readily 
laot  ttsdf  to  the  most  different  construetioos,  nod 
offered  to  Oiristianity  a  more  appropriate  instrument 
than  Greek  for  the  expression  and  spread  of  new 
idejis.  In  S\Tia  proper  and  western  Me.<»opotamia 
Syriae  wa.'"  fir;-t  n>cd  simultaneously  with  Grtx-k,  but 
after  the  Motiojthysite  schism  (Jreck  imwiually  fell 
into  disuse.  The  jHTiotl  from  tlir  nii'Ml''  of  the  fifth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  \\:us  the  most  liril- 
liant  p<'rind  of  Syriae  literature.  The  Mussulman  in- 
vasion brought  about  the  deca»ience  by  imposing 
AnMe_  as  the  oflBcial  languag(>;  the  latter  rapidly 
eame  into  general  use,  and  Syriac  was  no  longer 
.spoken  or  understood  by  the  people,  although  it  was 
upheld  as  a  literary  language  for  four  centuries  longer, 
and  until  the  present  time  as  a  liturgical  language. 
Neverthdess,  the  destruction  was  not  oompjete; 
Ssnriac,  or  rather  Aramaic,  modified  aooording  to  the 
laws  of  evoluf  inn  common  to  all  languages,  is  still 
spoken  in  three  villages  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Damascus,  in  Tbur  Abdin  (Mesopotamia,  betweea 
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Nisibis  and  the  Tigris),  and  in  Kurdii^tan,  especially 
is  tb»  nckbbourbiood  ol  Oumuab.  The  laogiMge  of 
this  oity  is  evni  in  proeess  of  bflomniiiK  ft  litcnvy 

tonRuo,  through  the  offortfl  of  the  miaRionaries  (Amer> 
icui)  Pmt^Htants  and  French  Laaarigts),  who  print 
numerous  works  in  this  dialect,  Bibkt^  tiBSt*bookl^ 
prayer-books,  and  even  reviews. 

The  works  transmit twl  to  us  in  the  Syriac  liiiiRuafte 
form  an  fsst  iitially  aini  ahnoBt  cxdusively  CliriHtiiin 
rcUnious  UtiTHtun-.  Afti  r  I,;ititi  and  Grwk  there  is 
none  more  useful  to  the  exegete,  the  theologian,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.  \Vc  know  of  more  than 
ISO  authors  who  snriohed  it  from  the  fourth  to  the 
thbtenth  centoiy.  Tbe  Ulvaries  of  Europe  and 
thoM  of  sonw  eMtm  man—terics  wbieb  •»  of  tmy 
aems  po«en  nmfly  8000  M88.,  flontaining  the 
peater  part  of  these  works.  Our  short  list  will  take 
only  the  best-known  authors  and  the  most  important 
works.  Of  pagan  litrniture  there  remain  only  a  few 
short  inscriptions,  n>o«t  of  them  funereal,  and  a  letter 
from  Mara  bar  Serapion,  Stoic  philosopher  of  Samo- 
sata,  tn  his  son,  written  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
thiril  ri'iiturj-  (imI.  Cureton,  "  Snicelegiuni  Syr. Ix)n- 
don,  18.">,'ij.  The  writings  of  the  Gnostic  Hardesanes 
of  the  same  period,  with  a  Gnostic  hymn  in.scrtcii  in  the 
Acts  of  St.  Thomas,  form  a  sort  of  transition  between 
Fllgan  and  Christian  literature.  The  earliest  monu- 
ment of  the  latter  is  the  version  of  the  Bible  called  the 
Ptadutta  (simple),  which  is  treated  daefwbere  (see 
TmoNB  or  THs  Bnut).  It  soffiees  to  SMBtioini  aho 
the  two  oldest  orthodox  writers,  Aphraatee  the  Far- 
sian  Sace  (d.  350),  and  St .  Epliraetn.  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Syrian  Church  (d.  373).  Among 
the  disciples  of  Ephriwm  was  Mjir  Aha,  the  author  of 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  of  a  hotiuly  on  Job; 
ZenobiuB,  dewon  of  ]]dc.v--a,  who  wrote  treatises 
against  NIarcion  anti  Panji)hylus  and  a  "  Life  of  St. 
Ephrm-m";  Paulinus,  who  possibly  fell  into  heresy 
after  having  written  against  Marcion  and  the  sceptic)^. 
Abamya,  a  nephew  of  EphTaam,  haa  been  wrongly 
identined  with  Cyrillonai  an  unknown  author  who 
wrote  in  397  a  poem  on  the  two  pbgiMe  of  that  period, 
the  loeusts  and  the  Iluns. 

At  the  b(^inning  of  the  fifth  oentorr  there 
flourished  at  Edessa  the  famous  school  of  the  Per- 
sians, in  which  the  doctrines  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  atld  Xestorius  found  fervent  iwlhereiits.  The 
bishop  then  Wiw  Habbula,  wn  of  a  pagan  prie?<t  of 
Kenneshrin  (Chalcis).  He  waw  cnmrrtcd  hy  liuse- 
bius,  bishop  of  that  city,  di.stributcd  his  gtwxls  to  the 
poor,  and  embnwe<i  the  ascetic  life.  In  412  .\c.iciuH 
of  Aleppo  appointoil  him  Bishop  of  Kdcss^i;  he  died  in 
435.  Aifter  mclining  to  Nestorianism  he  became  an 
ardent  partisan  of  St.  CjTil  of  Alexandria.  His  severe 
ity  maoe  him  formidable  U>  his  clerg>',  and  won  for 
hmi  the  title  "tgnrant  of  £dessa".  At  Constantt- 
nople  he  delivered  a  diaoourse  against  Neitorius, 
which  was  translated  into  Syriac,  as  well  as  several  of 
his  letters.  He  himself  translated  the  treatise  "Of 
the  Orthodox  Faith"  which  Cyril  addressed  to  him. 
His  extant  works  were  translated  bv  Overbeck 
(Oxford,  ISO.t).  Tlis  stic<Ts.Hor  wjus  the  famous  Ibas, 
or  Hiba,  who  favounil  the  N(>st<)rianfl.  Mari  the 
Persian  of  Rewanhishir,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
letter  of  ib»s  was  addressed,  wrote  a  comment  ar>'  on 
Dmdd  and  a  contWWWsial  treatise  against  the  Ma- 
nana.  He  also  oommentatni  the  (lo«t)  letters  of 
Aeaolui  of  Amida  (Diarbekir),  an  avowed  Nestorian, 
kii  noted  for  his  writinp  than  for  his  charity,  which 
won  hhn  a  place  in  the  Roman  MartyiploKy  (0  A  pri  I ) . 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acacius  of  Melytene 
who  joined  Rabbula  in  his  warfare  against  Nestorian- 
ism,  nor  with  Acacius  of  Seh'ucia,  iiatriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  ( tSl--Ot>i,  aul  hor  of  homilii-s  on  f:ist  in^  atid 
of  treatises  ngainst  the  M(>iioj)hysil*'s;  lie  il  <i  •init- 
iated into  Persian  the  treatise  on  faith  of  Usee,  Uishop 
of  NiMb  who  in  496 inomolBBted  theatatvtea  of  the 
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school  of  that  citv  (ed.  Guidi).  About  the  middle  of 
the  oentuiY  lived  laaao  of  Antioch,  called  the  Great 
and  rsfaraed  as  a  saint.  Hie  histoiy  is  unknown. 
Tho  Q^nians  have  attached  his  name  to  a  considerable 
ooUeetion  of  metrical  homilies  (partly  edited  by 
Bickell,  Giessen,  1873-77,  and  by  Betlyan,  Paris, 
190;i),  but  it  is  certain  that  the  works  of  several  au- 
thors of  the  same  nanu-  have  Iki  ii  at'iihiited  to  hiin. 

Among  these  are  Isaiu-  of  l-.dessa,  a  MoiuiiihyMte  of 
tlie  end  of  tlie  sixth  century,  and  Isaac  of  Amida. 
The  last-named  is  the  author  of  aptKMii  nn  serular 
games  (414)  and  on  the  taking  of  Kniin'  (IK):.  In 
the  firat  half  of  the  centur>'  lived  Halai,  chorepisoopus 
of  AlBppo,  the  author  of  numerous  poems  which  have 
been  praeerved  in  part.  At  the  death  of  Ibas  the  doo- 
tom  of  the  abbool  of  TXivm  were  eipdied,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Fenian  Bnpin.  Amonj^  them  were 
Barsauma,  who  became  Bishop  of  Nisibis  and  waa 
noterl  for  his  despotism:  we  h.ave  six  of  his  letters 
addres.se*!  to  tho  Patriarch  Aracius.  li<'  also  wrt)te 
exhortations,  fiuieral  nraiions,  and  hymns;  Narsai 
join(<i  him  and  was  the  real  fuunder  of  the  ScIkkiI  of 
N'isihis  which  continiK'ii  the  tradiiimi  of  that  of 
Edessa;  he  taught  there  for  more  than  forty  years. 
He  was  praised  in  most  exalted  terms  bv  his  00- 
religionists,  who calle<l  him  "the Tongue  of  the  East", 
"the  Poet  of  Religion",  "the  Harp  of  the  Holy 
Ghost".  The  Monopbysitei  nicknamed  him  "the 
Leper".  He  died  about  StO.  He  is  said  to  have 
oompoeod  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  360  metrical  discourses.  Manjr 
of  them  have  been  e<lited  hy  Mingana  (Moesoul, 
190.5).  Mana,  who  b<>c!une  a  l)Lshop  in  Persia,  waa 
distingtiisheil  at  Kdessa  for  his  traodation  Ol  the 
works  of  Thetxlore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Elis<nis  bar  K<izbaye  and  Abraham  of  Beit  Rabban, 
the  BUcce.s.s«)rs  of  Narsai  in  the  <Urection  of  the  school, 
wrote  BibUcal  commentaries  and  numenms  treatises 
against  the  Magians.  Mofit  of  the  N'estorian  authors 
of  the  sixth  centuiy  proceeded  from  this  Kch<jol.  One 
of  the  most  famous  was  the  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  I 
(540-52),  a  convert  from  Zoroastrianism;  he  studied 
at  Nisibis,  learned  Greek  at  Edessa,  and  went  to  Coo* 
stantinople;  later  he  founded  the  School  of  flefcfttdn. 
He  preached  boldly  against  the  Magi;  Khusrau  I  ex- 
iled him;  on  his  return  to  Seleucia  he  was  thrown  into 
|)ri80n,  where  he  died.  He  is  credited  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it;  he 
wrote  Bi!ili<;il  c-oinmentancs,  homilies,  and  H\nod:il 
letters.  He  also  translated  into  Syriac  the  liturpj'  of 
Nfstorius.  Paul  the  Persian,  verj-  learned  in  jii^oiane 
phikieophy,  eompose<l  a  treatise  on  the  "l»gic"  of 
Axillotie,  dedicated  to  King  KInisnu  (ed.  Land),  and 
several  other  didact  ic  works,  preserved  in  part .  Hia 
namesake,  Paul  of  Nisibis,  a<usoipleof  Mar  Aba,  waa 
the  authw  of  BiMiCTl  eoaunentaries.  Theodore, 
made  Bishop  of  Merw  fn  540,  wrote  a  eoramentwy  on 
the  Psalms  and  a  r«»ply  to  ten  questions  of  Srrgius  of 
Reshayna.  His  brother  Gabriel,  Bishop  of  Hormis- 
dardashir,  wrote  controversial  lKK)ks  against  the 
Maniclueans,  and  the  solution  of  difhcult  Scrii)tural 
questions.  I  n  \lir;di.am  bar  K.'irdalie,  of  Nisitjis,  .are 
attributed  homilies,  funer.al  orations,  seniiotis.  ami  a 
letter  against  .Shisban,  probablv  a  Magian.  Another 
.Abraham,  of  Kashk-ar,  founded  and  governed  on 
Mount  Ilia  near  Nisibis  a  famous  monasterv'  called 
the  Great  Convent.  The  rules  he  establishea  in  571 
were  published  (Chabot,  Rome,  18W)  with  those  of 
DadisKO,  his  successor  (5S8-604). 

The  physician  Josiepn.  the  successor  of  Mar  Aba 
(.W2-07).  IS  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  an  apocrjrphal 
correspondence  attributed  to  the  Patriarch  Papa 
(fourth  cenltiry).  Josi'pli  Ilonzaya  of  .\1-Ahwaz  was 
then  teaehiuit  at  Nisibis;  he  is  credited  with  the  oldest 
,:r;im!n lit ic.d  treatise  known  to  S\Tiac  literature,  and 
is  regardi^l  as  the  inventor  of  tbe  sj'stem  of  punctua- 
tkm  m  useamongthe  Nestorians,  eompikd  m  imita- 
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turn  of  the  MfififtoTOtic  signs,  perhaps  with  the  atisiat- 
anoe  of  the  Jews  of  Niaibis.  Henana  of  Adiabene  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  drew  to  Nisibis  a  large 
number  of  disciules;  his  teaching  caused  wnoua  dn- 
sensions  in  the  Nestorian  Churcb,  for  be  abandoMd 
the  doetrinfls  of  Theodore  of  MopsueBtia  to  attach 
himaelf  to  8t.  John  Chrysoetom.  His  doctrine,  cen- 
Bureil  by  Ishoyahb  I,  whs  condemned  by  the  SjTiod  of 
Sabrisho  (.')lXi).  Most  of  his  lit<T!iry  work  consists  of 
Biblical  oomriK  iif .iritn.  Tlu-y  :ir<'  lost,  l)ut  oxtensivt? 
fragmentH  !ir«-  in.scrted  in  tho  "(iardcn  of  l)<'light8",  a 
twelflh-<Mutur\  compilation,  which  hua  jjrcsorve*! 
numerous  cxtriic-tB  from  the  oldest  Nestoriati  exegetes. 
Under  the  patriarchate  of  Kzechiel  (570-81)  Barhad- 
beshobba,  who  became  Bishop  of  Holwan,  a  partisan 
of  Henana,  wrote  numerous  controversial  and  exegeti- 
cal  works  and  a  treatise  "On  the  Reason  of  the 
SehooLi"  (cd.  Scher,  Paris,  1909),  which  throws  li^t 
on  the  hisUuy  of  Nisibia.  We  have  the  synodal  btp 
ters,  aad  twenty-two  questions  on  the  sarraments  of 
the  Patriarch  Ishoyahb  I  of  Arzon  -'sJ  05). 

At  the  end  of  this  cci>tur>-  the  Syrians  h;id  a  copious 
hagiojfrayjhical  liicruiiirc,  of  wtni'h  tin-  oldest  :u\d  most 
authentic  portion  coiisisis  of  the  Ads  of  llic  Muriyrn 
of  the  ]><TM-ciil ion  of  Sajvor  II  isrc  I'kkseci  tiun). 
To  these  were  ft<l<io<l  numerous  piusiions,  lives  of 
saints,  and  biograpliies  translated  from  the  Greek,  the 
whole  foniiitig  a  rich  mine  for  the  historian  and  the 
hagiop^aph.  r.  In  this  century  aJso  there  were  trans- 
lated and  were  often  re-written  the  Greek  apocrypha 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  have  come 
down  to  lu  in  Syriac,  together  with  eome  native  pro- 
duetions,  such  as  the  teaching  of  Add^.  The  cunotis 
romance  of  Jtllian  the  Apostate  (ed.  IIofTmann)  daten 
from  the  sixth  century  as  well  jis  the  valuable  chnm- 
icloof  Kdessa  and  the  lariie  liistoriral  compilation  (<'il, 
Land)  a«cribe<1  to  Zachaiijw  the  Rhetorician;  it  con- 
sists in  part  of  orieiiial  documents  and  pMt|y  of  Greek 
sources,  and  ia  of  Monophysite  origin. 

While  Meso[)otamia  uiui  esi)ccially  Persia  was  at- 
tached to  Nestorianism,  the  western  Syrians  embraced 
till-  Monophysite  doetraiee  of  Eutyches,  propagated 
b\  the  monk  Barsauma,  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
the  Coundl  of  Chalcedon  (4.51),  and  in  this  they 
cUimed  to  ranain  faithful  to  the  tntditions  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (see  Mowophtbitm  and  Mono- 
PHTsmsM).  All  their  theological  and  polemical  liter- 
ature was  inspired  by  this  doctrine,  which  was  de- 
fended by  talented  writers.  The  foremost  were 
Jamos  of  S.iriii:!!  anil  I'liiloxencs  of  Mabboug.  The 
latter  was  born  at  Tabal  in  M('?io[X)tamia,  studied  at 
E<le-vsa  in  the  tinic  of  Ibiks,  and  later  ardently  eni- 
braceil  the  .Monophvsite  cau.-fe.  .\jipumteil  Hisliop  of 
Mablx>ug  (HierajK)lis)  in  4S"),  he  went  twice  to  Cxm- 
fltantinople  and  was  much  e.'<t«'emed  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasias.  He  presided  at  the  council  which  made 
the  fainou,-)  .S<>vorus  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (512).  He 
wae  exiled  by  Justin  and  died  at  Gangies  about  523. 
Deqiite  hie  eventfol  life  he  was  one  of  tne  meet  piolifio 
and  decant  of  Syriac  writers.  Of  his  writings  we 
nonwHn  liturgies  and  prayers,  thirteen  homilies  (e<l. 
Huilue,  Tx>ndon,  1S94)  whicli  con.ftitufe  a  treatise  of 
C'liri>!i.in  ethiciS,  a  coniment.ary  on  the  Clospels  (pre- 
served only  in  parti,  a  treatii^e  on  the  Trinity  and  tlie 
Incarnation  fed.  ^'aschalde,  Paris,  1007'!,  some  dis- 
C(mr.'»es,  professions  of  faith,  .several  sliort  polemical 
treatises  against  t  he  Catholics  and  the  Nestorian-s,  and 
numerous  letters. 

James  and  Philoxenes  wrote  against  Stephen  bar  Su- 
dailA^apious  monk, bom  at  Kdessa;  on  hi.t  return  from 
a  jotvney  to  Egypt  he  preached  pantheistic  doctrines. 
Driven  fram  Edesiia  he  withdrew  to  Palesthie.  where 
among  the  Origenistie  monks  he  found  a  fertile  field 
for  h&  ideas  (ef.  Prothtngham.  "Stephen  bar  Su- 
daili",  Ix>yden.  1^'^^).  Xo-ie  of  his  letters  or  mysti- 
cal commentaries  on  the  Bible  remain,  but  he  is  the 
author  of  a  book, "  The  Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  House 
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of  God",  which  he  issued  under  the  name  of  IliefO- 
theus,  the  pretended  master  of  Dionysius  the  AretH 
pagiie.  This  extensive  treatise  was  very  influential 
in  the  devehtpmentin^vria  of  peeudo-DiMgraiaii  ]tten»> 
ture;  it  was  afterwards  forgotten,  and  m  the  thii«- 
teenth  century  Barhebneus  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy;  this  copy  is  now  in  the  Briti.sh 
Museum. 

Among  the  other  Monophysite  writers  of  the  sixth 
centiin,-  were;  Simeon  of  Beit  Arsham,  a  skilful  dia- 
lectician who  condiatted  the  Nestoriaiis.  He  die<l  at 
Constant ini>[)|r  in  tiie  reign  of  Justinian.  His  let- 
ters oil  the  propfigation  of  Nestoriani.sm  and  on  the 
Chri.stian  martyrs  of  Yemen  (Hhnyarites)  are  fa- 
mous. John  bar  Cursus,  Bijshop  of  Tclb,  expelled 
from  his  sec  in  521,  died  at  Antioch  in  53.S.  He  ia  the 
author  of  exhortations  to  the  don  and  diaoipUnaiy 
auestions,  a  profession  of  faith,  and  a  eemmentary  on 
the  Triaagion.  Paul,  Bishop  of  Callinieus.  deposed 
in  519,  translated  into  Bjrriac  the  works  of  oeverus  of 
Antioch.  Jacob  Barbuathrus.  f  lie  real  fnunib-r  of  the 
Monophysite  Church,  from  whom  it  ilerive<i  it.s  name 
of  Jiicobite,  dieil  in  57.S.  His  letters  and  profession  of 
faith  are  preiserved  in  Syriac  translations.  The  lives 
of  all  these  men  are  more  or  less  well-known  through 
numerous  monooraphs  which  cannot  be  enumerated 
here,  and  through thievahiablehistoriflalworkBofJiAn 
of  Ephesus. 

S<^rgius  of  Ileshaina  was  a  physician  and  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar:  his  friendship  with  the  Nestorians 
and  the  part  he  played  at  the  end  of  his  life  cauaed 
him  to  be  suspected  of  having  abandoned  Monophy- 
site doetrines.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
learned  Greek.  In  .535  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Ephrem,  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  escorted 
Pojie  Agapefus  to  {'oiistaiilinople.  llere  Sergius 
w)ught  to  expel  the  patriur(hs  Severus  of  .\ntioeh, 
TliciKlosius  of  .Mi  x.andria,  and  .\nthinus,  wlio  had 
met  there.  He  died  tlien-  in  ')'M\.  His  considerable 
literary  work  consists  alnmst  etitirely  of  (Ireek  trans- 
lations remarkahle  for  their  fidelity;  his  version  of  the 
works  of  till  JIM  inio-.\reop:igite  greatly  influenced  the 
thi>ology  of  the  western  Syrians,  and  his  translations 
of  profane  authors  (Porphyry,  Aristotle,  Galoi,  etc.) 
hold  a  special  place  in  the  body  of  Syriae  translA- 
tions.  A  number  of  the  works  of  Secgnis  have  reached 
us;  they  have  been  published  in  part;  mention  must 
auo  be  made  of  Rhoudemeh  of  Tagrit  (d.  .ITS),  who 
left  philosophical  and  grammatic^il  works;  Mo.s<.s  of 
Agliel,  translator  of  the  works  of  Cyril  of  .\lexandria; 
and  the  Patriarch  I'eter  of  Callinieus  (578-91),  whos*' 
tli<-<ilogical  writings  against  Damian  of  Alexandria 
ati  i  the  iritheists  have  readied  us,  togellier  with 

some  letters. 

.■\monK  the  Nestorians  the  Hterature  of  the  m  vm-h 
century  begins  with  Babai  the  Great.  Abbot  of  Mount 
Ida,  who  governed  the  Church  of  I'ersia  during  the 
vacancy  of  t  he  patriarchal  see  (608-29)  brought  about 
by  the  hostility  uf  Khusrau  II.  He  composed  maiiy 
works;  his  treatise  on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ  which  we  possesB  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  Xestorian  theologj'.  There  are  extant  a 
livmn  and  a  ilogmatic  letter  by  the  Patriarch  Ish- 
oyahb II  of  Cedala  (tV2S  43).  Ishoyahb  III  of  .\dia- 
bene  iT,  )s  (U)i  w!\s  a  prf>lific  writer,  and  remarkable 
fur  -tmlied    st\le;  he  com|K>se«l  cont  ni\ ersial 

treatises,  funeral  orations,  hymns,  numen)us  liturgical 
works,  and  the  histor>'  of  the  martjT  Ishosabran.  We 
have  also  a  oolleetion  of  lOi  of  his  letters  (ed.  Duval, 
Paris,  1004),  which  is  imiMirtant  for  the  religious  his* 
tory  of  this  period.  Ishoyahb  energetically  opposed 
SdiidofM  (Mart}rrios),  Bishop  of  Mahoze,  his  former 
friend  and  his  eompaiuon  in  the  embaaqr  from  Boran 
to  the  Emperor  Heraelins  in  S30.  flahdona  became 
converted  to  Catholicism.  The  extant  portion  of  his 
numerous  writings  has  been  edited  by  Bedj&n  iLeip- 
sig,  1902);itconsistsnMinlyof  the  end  of  a  treatise  m 
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moral  and  dogmatic  theologv  of  which  the  first  seven- 
teen chapters  were  atwailm  by  InhoyikIib.    To  this 

fieriod  belong  the  two  most  orijjinsil  iu-cctic  writers, 
saac  of  Nineveh  iiiui  Jolm  of  Phanek  (often  called 
John  Sat>u);  the  works  of  the  letter,  many  of  which 
have  been  preserved,  einbraee  mII  suhjocl.s  rehiting  to 
religious  perfection.  Under  the  piitriarchHte  of 
George  (661-80)  the  monk  Enaniiitio  composed  the 
work  entitled  "Paradise";  it  oonsists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  ;t  translation  of  the  "Lauiiiac  History"  of  Palla- 
dium tiod  the  "Monastic  History"  of  Kufinus,  the 
leooiid  B  ooUeetibn  of  apothegms  from  the  Fathers, 
•nd  questions  concemiiig  the  aioetie  life  (ed.  Bedjan. 
Leipsig,  1897).  This  work  must  not  be  confounaed 
with  the  "Paradise  of  Orientals",  which  contains  the 
lives  of  Eastern  ascetics  and  was  compiled  by  Joseph 
ii:i7.ay;i  (the  Seer),  an  iiuntere  monk,  the  author  of 
numerous  ascetical  treatises,  and  the  warm  partisan 
of  llenana,  with  whom  he  was  condemned;  he  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  Jacobite  writers  of  this  period  arr-  less  muner- 
oua:  John  I,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  631-48,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  liturgical  prayers;  Manwta  of 
Tacrit  Ui.  649)  left  a  lituiqgy,  hymns,  and  commen- 
tarns:  SeTenis  Sebolcl,  his  eontemporarj-.  devoted 
hianadf  in  the  celebrated  eonvent  of  Keimeiinrftoa  tlie 
banics  of  the  Euphrates  to  philoflopbieBt  and  Bdeutific 
studies;  his  works,  wliich  are  partly  preserved,  exer- 
cised great  influence  on  t!>e  following  centuries.  His 
lett(^rs  <ie;il  with  t htMiloKieal  suhjerts.  His  disciple 
AthaiKLsius  of  B;il:ui,  who  became  i):itriarcli  i  t>ii4-8S), 
likewise  ih'votcd  tiimsi'lf  t^)  (Irt'^-k  i)liiloH<)phy.  All 
these  nauieti  were  eeh])siHl  by  another  of  his  dificiples, 
James  of  E<leS!*a,  a  writer  as  distinguished  for  ilie  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  knowledge  as  for  his  literary 
talent. 

During  tho  se\'enth  century  public  evento  had 
ereated  new  conditions  in  the  lands  where  Syriac  was 

Xken.  The  end  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Syria 
tost  coincided  with  the  fall  of  the  Pcnnan  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanides,  and  the  Musmdman  rule  enforced 
the  use  of  the  .\nibic  tongue.  These  new  conditions 
introduced  a  new  cluirueter  in  literature,  amoii^j  Xcs- 
torians  as  well  as  .Iacol)ites.  Theologica!  treat is^-w 
were  t hciici-fort h  more  (inladic  than  iKilemic,  and 
Hihliral  exegesis  became  ehielly  graminatic.il  and 
philological.  The  eighth  century  began  a  period  of 
decadence.  .Vmong  Nestoriatt  writers  were  iiabai  of 
Gebilta,  a  refonner  of  religious  iniisic  in  the  time  of 
the  Patriarch  Salibazckha  (714-28) ;  he  was  the  author 
of  funeral  orations,  hymns,  and  letters,  preser%'ed  in 
part;  Bar  aahd^  of  Kaidka  of  Beit  Sblc,  the  author  of 
an  eecMastieal  history  and  of  a  treatise  against 
Zoroast nanism,  both  lost;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarch  Pethion  (731-40).  About  the  same  time 
David  '>f  Beit  Rabbaii  wrote  '•'Vhv  Lit  lie  Paradise",  a 
kind  of  inoTin«tif  histor\'  frtuii  which  'I'homasof  Marga 
borrowed.  .Mjraham  V)ar  Das<'handad.  a  disciple  of 
Habai,  WiW  ilie  luUhor  of  a  l>ook  of  exhort  at  ion.s,  hom- 
ilies, Iftterw,  "The  Book  of  the  Royal  W.iy".  und  a 
c(>mmontar\'  on  the  writings  of  tlie  monk  Marcus. 
Mar  Aba  li,  who  beoame  patriarch  at  the  age  of  100 
(741-51),  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  another  on  the  Dialectics 
of  ^mstotle,  a  "  Book  of  Military  Oovemoia",  demon- 
strations, and  letters.  His  compatriot,  Simeon  bar 
Tabbakh^,  treasurer  of  the  Caliph  al-tifMlBUr,  WSS  the 
author  of  an  ecclesiastical  history. 

.•^iintius,  Bi-^hop  of  Xisibis  and  later  of  Tlolwan, 
elecrcil  [latrittrch  in  7.>4  and  immediately  deposed,  is 
reKJirded  as  the  author  of  a  treali.sc  a^rainsi  the  here- 
tics. Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Ninibis  (74l-ti7i.  composed 
a  commentaiy  on  the  tlujological  discourses  of  St. 
Gregor>'  of  Nazianzus  and  a  treatise  on  ordination. 
Abu  i*»oah  of  Anbar,  secretary  of  the  Governor  of 
Mosul  at  the  end  of  this  oeniuiyj  wrote  a  refutation  of 
the  Koran,  a  lefotation  of  heretics,  and  a  life  of  John 


of  Daihun.  The  Patriarch  Henaniaho  II  (775-70)  is 

the  author  of  letters,  hyrniLS  for  the  dead,  metrical 
homilira,  and  canonical  quotttions.  Uc  was  succeeded 
by  Ti  1       iH,  whom  Utetaqr  woric  exoelB  that  of  all 

his  couU  nijxirarieH. 

Tinuitheus  I,  a  native  of  Ilazza  (near  Arbollus),  a 
disciple  of  .Xbraharn  bar  Dasehandad,  became  bishop 
of  Beit  B:ig:i.sh;  at  th>;  death  of  Henauisho  he  was 
elected  patriarch  by  intrigue  and  the  favour  of  the 
Governor  of  Mosul;  he  quieted  the  rivalry  and  was 
iostaUed  in  780^  dyinf  in  823.  During  his  patriarch* 
ate  the  Nestonan  — liHP«*"f  in  Central  Asia  received 
powerful  encourageinent,  and  he  introduced  impor> 
tant  disciplinary  raPonns  into  hisehureh  (cf.Labourt, 
"De  Timothw  patriarcha",  Pari.s,  10041.  His  lit- 
erar>'  work  (■<nn{)ris<>s  an  ast rotmniical  treafiae  en- 
title<l  "]}<K)k  of  the  .Stars"  (lost  i,  two  volumes  of 
Ciinotiical  questions,  a  controveniy  conceming  the 
Chrifcitiau  faith  maintained  before  the  Caliph  .\l-.Ma- 
hidi,  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  St,  Gregory  of 
Xazianzus,  and  about  200  letters.  Sixty  of  these 
letters,  the  controversy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
questions  are  extant  in  various  MSS.  Through  him 
was  made  the  first  collection  of  the  Nestorian  ooun- 
dls,  which  underthe  name  "  SynodioonOrientale"  (ed. 
Charbot,  Paris,  1903)  comprises  the  acts  of  thirteen 
synods  convened  by  his  predecessotiB  from  410  to  776. 
It  is  the  b:usis  of  (he  Nestorian  canon  law  and  the 
official  exjH)sition  of  its  crtsed.  .\l>out  this  time  lived 
Tlie<)<lonis  bar  KonI,  the  tiuthor  of  a  IxMik  of  schoUa 
(ed.  8cher,  I'aris,  1908-11),  which  contains  nrhnUn  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  treat i.s*^'  against  the 
Monophysites,  one  against  the  Ariatis,  a  colloquy  be- 
tween a  pagan  and  a  Christian,  and  a  treatise  on  hero' 
sies.  IeHoden."ih  (or  Deimhisho),  Bishop  of  Bassorah, 
oomposjcd  an  eccksia.sticul  history  (lost),  and  the 
"  Book  of  Cbwtity  "  (ed.  Ghabot,  Home,  188S),  which 
oontains  150  notices  of  the  foundere  of  OrientBl 
convents. 

The  share  of  the  Jacobitcfl  in  the  literary  work  of 

this  period  is  far  inferior  (o  that  of  the  Nestorians. 
\\  ith  the  exccpliou  of  rie<_irKe,  Hishoj)  of  tlu-  .\riil)s,  a 
disciple  of  James  of  Etlessa  wlio  is  treated  ehsewhert- 
(see  MoxoPHYSiTES  and  .Monuphvbitism),  the  writers 
are  of  only  secondary  interest.  Of  Elias,  Patrian  h  of 
Antioch  (709-24),  we  have  an  apology  explaining  why 
he  abandoned  the  Diophysite  doctrine;  it  is  addressed 
to  Leo,  Diophysite  Bishop  of  Harran  and  ntithor  of 
controversial  writings.  Daniel  of  SaLih  wrote  an 
extensive  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  three  volumes; 
tho  finit  to  have  reached  us  in  the  original  text  and  the 
third  in  an  Arabic  version.  David  bar  Paulos  Irft  a 
grammatical  work,  letters,  a  commentary  on  chap,  x  of 
Genesis,  a  dialogue  on  the  addition  of  the  words  "who 
was  crucified  for  us"  to  the  Sanctus.  To  him  are  also 
ascribed  poems  which  set'in  to  belong  to  a  later  period. 
A  wdebrated  author  wiis  Theophilus  of  Edessaj  called 
Maronite  by  Bar-Hebneus,  and  Chalcedonian  by 
Michael  the  S>Tian;  this  distinguished  astronomer, 
who  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Caliph  al-Mahdi, 
dieil  in  785.  His  works  include  astronomical  trear 
tises,  a  history,  and  a  Syriac  version  of  Homer,  scv- 
end  quotations  from  wuch  liave  btxn  found.  About 
775  Lasams  of  Beit  Kandua  compiled  a  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament,  a  portion  of  which  ^t.  Marie, 
St.  John,  and  ten  Epistles  of  St.  Paul)  is  extant. 
CfiHirge  of  lieelthan,  a  monk  of  Kenneshrft  who  be- 
canu'  patriarch  (758-90).  is  the  author  of  a  dwcourse 
and  of  some  homilies  (lost)  and  of  a  commentary  on 
tlte  r.ospol  of  Sf.  Mfttfh«'w  (partly  preserved).  His 
succes.sor  Svnacus  f7'.)3-817)  fcft  a  lituigy,  caoons, 

some  homilies,  and  lettfTS. 

The  ninth  eentur>'  witncswed  a  renaissance  in  scien- 
tific  and  hist.orical  studios.  Amon^  the  Nratorians 
ther*'  was  a  series  of  Christ  ian  physicians  who  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad:  Gabriel  Boktisho 
(d.  838),  John  bar  Msewai  (d.  867),  Honein  (d.  873), 
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aod  at  the  end  of  the  century  John  bar  Serapion  were 
famoul  amoog  Cbriatuoi  and  MuamilmaoB  for  thotr 
medieal  woikB  and  their  traoalaiknia  into  ^riae  and 
Arabic  of  the  irorks  of  Dioscoridcs,  Hippoentes,  Ga> 
kn,  and  Paul  of  A^ima.  Ilonrin  was  at  once  physi- 
cian, philoHophor,  historian,  maiiinmri  and  lexicog- 
rapher. His  ilisciple  Isho  l);ir  All  is  the  author  of  a 
voluminous  It  xicou  (ed.  HolTiuiitin,  Kiel,  IMl:  (lot- 
theil.  Ilornt",  lUlO).  Th<'  putnarch,  Isho  bar  Xoun 
(82;i  27 1,  was  twtei'nied  svi  a  tiieologian  and  caiuinii't; 
of  his  numerfjuH  work-^  there  reniain  juridical  Ques- 
tions, questiotiM  of  St  ri])i  urc,  funeral  orations,  and  let- 
ters. Ishodad  of  M«rw,  ilisbop  of  Uaditha,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ccntuiy  oonqxieed  commentaries  on  the 
OldandNeir  TflBtamciiti^  whieh  are  of  great  interaat 
intiiahiataiyofagneBma.  b  840  Tbomaa,  Biriiop  of 
Mama,  a  fonoar  monk  of  Beit  Ab6,  wrote  the  lustory 
of  that  fanioas  convent  which  was  located  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  fortunately  he  iiiHert*-*!  therein  numerous 
documents  which  would  not  otherwise  be  known  to  us; 
h-  nrc  lus  WDrk  ^hetb*  niu<'h  li^ht  on  tin-  liif^tnrs*  of  the 
whole  -\estonan  Church  during  a  period  of  three  oen- 
turi<^.  It  has  been  cdit«d  by  BudfB  (LOttdOB,  1808) 
and  by  Bedjaa  (Leipsig,  1901). 

The  less  mniMMua  list  of  Jacobite  writers  of  the 
ninth  century  opena  with  the  name  of  Dionysius  of 
Tell  Mahrc,  who  waa  ^ected  patriarch  in  815  and 
diedin845.  Hawrtttaanaoelewaatiealhiatoiy intwo 
parts,  eadi  eoosisting  of  «|^t  books  divided  into 
ohaptera.  It  extendi  from  581  to  833;  unfortu- 
nately it  is  lost  but  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  copi- 
ou.s  extracts  which  Michai'l  ins*'rt od  in  his  own  chron- 
icle (s<N>  Ix'lowi.  This  Work  is  (juite  different  from 
the  chronicle  which  .\ss<'iri.'ini  incorre<'tIy  awrilx-H  to 
Diony.sius.  The  latter,  which  stops  at  (lie  year  77^i, 
is  divide^l  into  four  part.s.  The  tirst  ii<l,  ImiUm  tk, 
Upsala,  1851)  row  as  far  a.s  Constantine,  and  relies 
chietiv  on  Eus^ius;  the  second,  as  far  as  Theodosius 
the  Vounger,  mainly  follows  Socrates;  the  third  re- 
produces uie  second  part  (lost)  of  the  history  of  John 
of  Asia  and  the  duonicle  of  Joeuo  the  Stylite  (ed. 
Wridit,  London,  1882);  the  fourth  (ed.  Chabot, 
Paris,  1895)  is  the  personal  work  of  the  author,  piob» 
ably  a  monk  at  the  convent  of  Toulmin  in  Tour  Al»> 
din.  The  work  of  Dion>'Hius  was  detiicated  to 
Iwannis  (John),  HLshon  of  l)ara,  one  of  (he  most  es- 
tccim  d  Monn;)[i\-site  theologians,  fit  whom  wc  ]Misset« 
a  treatise  on  (tie  pri^-stlKKxi,  one  of  the  Resurrect  inn, 
one  of  the  soul,  and  a  eornrnen1;ir\'  on  the  IxMiks  ni  t  lie 
Pseudo-.-Vnxjpagite.  Theotlosius  of  Kiiessa,  brother 
of  the  Patriarch  Dionysius,  executed  a  version  of  the 
poems  of  Hi.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  He  was  the  close 
friend  of  a  monk  of  Tagrit,  Antonius,  sumamed  the 
Rbetorieian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  a  treatise 
on  nvnHdence,  of  panegyrios,  letters,  hvmna,  and 
pnyfOB.  Lazarus  biar  8ao(ba»  Biabop  of  Bagdad.  d»- 
pofled  in  828,  was  the  author  of  a  liturgy  and  an 
explanation  of  the  offices  of  the  church.  Nonnius, 
.Archdeacon  of  Nisibis,  al>out  the  niidiile  of  the  cen- 
tury wrote  a  controversy  jigainst  Thomits  of  Mfirga 
and  .some  miemiral  letters.  The  monk  l{<inianus, 
who  t<K>k  the  name  of  Tlu-odosius  when  he  herame 
patriarcli  (.S.S7  '.Hii,  coinpile«l  a  meilicul  collei-tion 
(lost),  a  copious  comment.ary  on  the  book  of  Hiero- 
theus,  and  a  collec  tion  of  Pythagorean  maxim.H  (tnl. 
SSoteuierK,  Paris,  IsTtu.  No  writer  of  this  centurv 
was  so  piolific  aa  Moses  bar  Cephas  (q.  v.)  who  took 
the  name  Severus  when  he  beoune  bisnop. 

The  next  two  centuries  mark  the  lowest  point  of  the 
perioci  of  flec.adencc.  Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries .and  the  rare  autliors  who  concerne<l  them- 
selves witli  learning  wTote  chiefly  in  .\rabic.  There 
wa-s  not  a  single  .lacoliite  wiiri-r  during  the  whole  of 
the  tenth  century;  amont;  tlie  Ne-itorians  those 
worthy  of  mention  W(>re  lleriaiiisho  bar  Serftshwa, 
Bishop  of  ilira  at  the  beginning  of  the  century;  he 
composed  SoripturBl  disquisitions,  and  a  lexicon,  now 
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lost,  but  included  almost  in  its  entirety  in  that  of  Bar 
Balihil^  Eiima,  Bishop  of  Peroiehabur  (c.  830),  wrote 
lettera,  homiliee,  an  apology,  and  a  eolleetion  of 

maxims  known  as  "Centimes";  George,  Metropoli- 
tan of  .\rbella  (d.  987),  is  the  author  of  a  canonical 
collection  and  some  hymns.  To  liim  is  also  attrib- 
uted an  interesting  "  Ijxplanat ion  of  the  liturgical 
olhres'*.  iMniu.-ui'icl  liar  .^hahhare  ol,  HSOj  \vri>le  a 
treatise  "  ( )n  the  (ia\  s  of  creation  and  IVovidenee  ", 
divided  into  four  jKirts  and  t w(>rity-eii;iit  bo<)k>;  tli" 
w^cond  t><M>k  Ls  missing  in  all  known  M.SS.  Towards 
the  f>nd  of  the  century  Andrew,  a  grammarian,  oom- 
|XHMxi  a  treatise  on  punctuation  and  some  h^'mns. 
At  the  same  period  at  Bagdad  where  be  taught, 
Abu'  r  Hamn,  known  as  Bar  Bablul^  oompited  bis 
famous  **Lericon",  a  small  encyclopedia  m  wfaidi  Iw 
collected,  together  with  the  lexicographical  works  of 
his  predc«ci>?««)rN,  numerous  notices  on  the  natural 
sciences,  philos^tphv,  th<x>logy,  and  Biblical  exegesis 
(ed.  Duval,  Taris,' 1S.KS-1'.>01 ).  At  the  end  of  the 
century  John  Bar  Khaldon  WTote  the  life  of  the  monk 
Joseph  liosnaya,  in  which  he  in>erte<l  a  curiotu 
treati.se  on  mystical  theology.  Tlir  following  are  the 
foremost  Xestorian  writers  of  the  eleventh  ccntun.'. 
Elias  of  Tirhan,  who  became  patriarch  (102S-49),  is 
famous  for  his  treatise  on  gramnutfj  he  completed  the 
canonical  collection  made  by  Tunotheus,  adding 
later  decisions,  and  wrote  laaal  treatises.  £liaa  bar 
Shinaya,  Metropolitan  of  NiaiDis^  is  the  most  remark- 
able writer  of  this  century.  Appointed  Bishop  of 
Beit  Nouhadr«  in  1002,  and  of  Nisibis  in  lOOS.  he 
occupied  the  .see  !nor<'  than  forty  years  and  survive<l 
the  Patriarch  Kli.-is.  He  is  the  auiiii>rof  a  .Syriac 
grammar,  an  .\rahic-v'>yriae  grammar,  hvnms,  met- 
rical homilies,  letters,  and  a  collection  of  canonical 
decisions.  His  ino>1  imjxirtant  work  is  his  "Chronog- 
raphy",  written  in  1U19  ;  it  includes  a  chronicle  and  a 
treat i.s<>  on  the  calendar  (ed.  Brooks-Chabct,  Fsris, 
1909-10).  Elias  also  wrote  in  Arabic  sevend  dog- 
matic and  moral  treatises.  .\lKlisho  bar  Bahris,  who 
became  Bisbi^k  of  Arbeb  and  Moeul  in  1080,  la  the 
author  of  a  ccdleetkm  of  "Laws  and  Judieial  Sen- 
tences". Among  the  Jacobites  were:  John  of  Maroun 
(<l.  1003),  the  author  of  a  commentar>'  on  the  Book  of 
Wisdom;  and  Isho  Itar  Shoushan,  Patriarch  of  .^n- 
tioch  under  the  name  of  John  1 1(H14  7.5>.  He  com- 
posctl  a  liturgv,  canons,  a  treatise  in  defenre  of  ttie 
Syrian  custom  of  mixing  salt  and  oU  in  the  Eucha- 
ristii'  bread,  four  jxiems  on  the  jiiliage  of  Nelitene  by 
the  Turks  {10.">S),  and  several  letters  in  iSyriac  or 
Anabic.  .\t  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
collecting  the  works  of  St.  Ephrem  and  Isaac  of 
Antioch. 

In  the  thirteenth  oentoiy  the  Nestoriana  also  began 
to  write  in  AraMc.  Elias  lU  Abuhalira,  Metropoll-' 
tan  of  Nisibis  and  afterwards  patriarch  Q 176-90), 
comiiosed  prayers  and  wrote  letters.  John  bar 
Malkon,  who  took  the  name  of  Ishovahb  when  he 
became  Bi.shop  of  Xisibis  (llOOi,  is  tlie  author  of  a 
grammatical  treati.'ie.  The  monk  .■^inuHin  of  Shank- 
lawa  .about  the  .same  jx-riod  wrote  a  chroiiolocieal 
Treatise  an<l  poem  in  enigmatic  style.  He  is  [)rolial)ly 
the  author  of  the  ''Book  of  the  Fathers",  which  hjis 
been  aaeribed  to  Simeon  bar  Sabba/^  (fourth  centurv). 
His  disciple  John  bar  Zoubi  is  chiefly  known  for  liis 
grammatical  works. 

The  Jacobites  had  able  writers.  John,  Bidiop  of 
Harran  and  Mardin,  wrote  on  the  capture  of  Emm* 
by  Zangui  (1144).  James  bar  Sal  ibi  is  the  most  prolific 
writer  of  the  century.  He  took  the  name  of  I)iony- 
sius  when  he  became  Bi.shop  of  Marash  in  ll.'>4:  in 
11(>(»  Michael  transferrcfl  him  to  .\mida.  where  he 
dii'il  in  1171.  His  mos-t^  important  work  is  his  eoin- 
mentary  on  the  Old  anrl  Ni-w  Testament,  a  vast  com- 
pilation in  which  he  cite-;  or  recajiif ulates  the  whole 
exegesis  of  the  Western  Syrians.  Among  his  other 
writmgs  were:  a  oommentuy  on  the  "Oenturies"  of 
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Evagrius,  a  rommentary  on  dialectics,  letters,  an 
ahridKUieiit  of  tin-  historicM  i»f  the  Fathers,  saiiit-s,  and 
mitrtyrs,  a  colit'ction  of  cunonH,  several  (lH-<»Ionical 
treatisc.-i,  two  liturnies,  an  explanation  of  tlu-  Shiss 
(«d.  Labourt,  Paris,  1903),  a  voluminous  treatise 
•gaiut  tbe  heresies,  a  treatise  on  Providence^  homi- 
lies, and  occasional  verses.  His  oonunentanes  and 
modt  of  his  other  works  are  extant.  Michael  the 
Syrian  (Miehael  the  Great),  the  aoa  of  a  priest  of 
Nelitene,  was  Abbot  of  Bansama  when  he  waa 
elected  patriarch  (1106-99).  He  is  the  author  of 
several  liturgical  works,  but  his  chief  work  is  his 
"Chronicle"  (ed.  Chabot,  Paris,  189S-l<»ll;i.  It  is 
the  most  voluminous  historicjU  compilation  trans- 
mittotl  to  u.s  hy  the  Syrians;  that  of  liar  Hebra-us  is 
generally  only  a  faithful  abridgment  of  it.  Many 
»>arlii  r  documents  are  in-si-rted  or  sunmiarizod  in  it; 
the  author  fumi.shos  valuable  information  concerning 
the  historians  who  preceded  him,  and  for  his  own 
period  furnishes  interesting  details  concerning  the 
occupation  of  Edessa  by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  wars 
of  ttie  Mussulman  prinoee  who  oooupied  Asia  Minor, 
e.'^peeiallv  Cappadooia.  MMiael's  "Cfarookle''  b^ 
gins  with  the  Creation  and  stops  with  the  death  of 
SaUulin  (1190).  Theodore  bar  Wahboun,  a  disciple 
of  Michael,  who  rfhrllc<l  against  him  and  had  him- 
self uame<l  jmtriarcli  by  the  dissatisfied  bi.'^hops,  is  the 
author  of  a  liturgy. 

Tiie  thirteenth  (rentury  marks  the  endof  Syriac  liter- 
ature Among  the  Jacohites  were:  James  (Severus) 
bar  Shakako,  Bishop  of  Mosul  (d.  1241),  whose  "Dia- 
logues" are  a  philosophical  course,  and  his  "Book  of 
TVeasures"  a  course  in  theology;  Aharon  (John)  bar 
Madani,  who  was  Bishop  of  Mardin,  .Maphrian 
(1232),  kter  patriarch  (1252-61),  and  the  author 
of  numerous  poems;  and  Maphnan  Gregory  bar 
Hebneus,  a  man  of  eMvolopedic  learniag,  wnbae  sane 
worthily  t«rmtnatea  vnia  list  (see  Bar  Hbb&sttb). 
Mention  must  he  made  cf  the  book  of  the  "Knowl- 
edge of  Truth  "  (ed.  Kajrser,  Leipzig,  1881)).  the  author 
of  which  plans  to  a.s.s4  inble  in  one  religious  (Minmiunity 
Christian.^,  Jew.s,  and  Mussulmans;  also  of  the  chron- 
icle, likewis*'  anonymous,  reerntly  discovt^rcii  hy  M^;^ 
Kahmani.  Among  the  Ncstoriaiis  were  S)lomon, 
Bishop  of  Bassora  (c.  1222 1  whosi-  I'liicf  work  is  the 
"BtMik  of  the  Bi-e",  an  historico-theological  compila- 
tion in  which  he  inserted  numerous  legends  (ed. 
Budgej  Oxford.  I KSOj ;  George  Warda  and  Khamis  bar 
Kardane,  authors  of  nunuroOB  hj-inns  in  the  Nestor- 
i.-in  office.  Gabriel  Kamaa,  author  of  a  theological 

Kcm,  aiul  John  of  Moeul,  mw  wrote  edifying  poems, 
long  to  the  second  half  of  the  century.  The  histon* 
of  the  Patriarch  Yaballaha  III  (1281-1318)  is  a  very 
curious  document;  his  .•iucces.sf>r  Timothcus  11  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  the  SacramentH.  .Vtldisho  har 
Brika  is  the  hist  writer  (icsiTving  of  nientrion.  He  was 
Bishop)  of  Nisihi>  and  liied  in  I'MH.  His  most  useful 
work  IS  his  "Catulogue  of  writers",  a  sort  of  literary 
history'  of  the  Ka.st  Syrians  (ed.  Assemani,  "Hihl. 
Orientalis",  HI) ;  he  concludes  with  a  list  of  his  ovm 
numerous  and  various  works:  oonunentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenti^  a  work  on  t  he  Life  of  Christ, 
one  against  hereaiefly  one  on  the  myateriea  of  the  Greek 
phUoaophere,  twehre  treatisea  on  the  aeieneea.  Tbeie 
works  of  his  have  been  lost,  but  we  possess  his  "No- 
mocanon",  or  mrth»KlicaI  collection  of  canon  law,  and 
hi.s  thefilogiral  treatis<'  called  "The  Pearl"  (both 
edited  by  .\Iai,  Rome,  l^^is',  hi^  "Rule  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal .Judgments  ",  u  kind  of  r  init'  (.f  [irocedure,  fifty 
metrical  homiUes  wliich  form  ihi  ■Konk  of  the  Para- 
dise of  E^Jen",  and  t weiity-twu  poruis  on  love  and 
wisdom.  From  the  fourteen!  Ii  eentiiry  S>Tiac  liter- 
ature pro<lucc<l  no  works  of  value.  The  few  authors 
whocuitivat^'d  it  showc^l  neither  talent  nor  originality; 
nevertheless  useful  indications  conceminii:  local  lua- 
tonr  may  be  found  in  their  occasional  writings. 
TlMffcaftatfvioeanodetedtoaehdarBhipby  trans- 


lations which  form  a  large  part  of  Syriac  literature 
blKjuld  not  he  lost  sight  of;  tliey  include  hotii  iimfuiie 
and  Clirislian  wijrks.  The  former  were  chiefly  (.jreck 
scientific  and  theologicjil  works,  principally  those  of 
Aristotle  and  his  school.  It  wa.s  through  this  inter- 
mediaiy  that  the  Arabs  became  acciuaintetl  with 
scientihc  culture,  and  came  into  contact  with  Hel> 
lenic  philosophy,  SO  that  the  important  part  they 
played  in  the  prapagation  of  the  aeieneea  during  the 
Middle  Agea  had  na  origin  in  Qyriae  literature.  The 
"Romance  of  Alexander"  and  that  of  "KalUa  and 
Dinma*'  were  both  translated  from  the  Pahlowi  about 
the  sixth  ccntur>'.  A  pirtion  of  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  translated  into  SvTiac;  they  iwssess 
onlv  a  s<K>ondar>'  importance  where  we  have  the  orig- 
inal texts,  hut  are  of  the  greatest  valuo  when  they 
represent  lost  works^  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
"Apolofpr  of  Aristides",  the  festal  letters  of  St. 
Atbanasius,  the  treatise  of  Titus  of  Bosra  against  the 
Manichsans.  the  Thcophany  of  Eusebius,  the  com- 
mentaries of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  St.  I^dte,  the 
works  of  Severus  of  Antioeh,  tbe  commentMy  cf 
Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  on  St.  John  and  hia  tr«itiBe 
on  the  Incarnation,  tbe  Apology  of  Nestoriua,  etc. 

Powla  LaDKuacp :  CuAaotJL>f  Utnpuea  et  let  HtUnturtt  anmitnnm 
(Puis,  1910);  NoLDBKB,  KunotfiuiU  nritkt  Gmmmiaik  (2iid 

l.«-ipiiK.  1S98);  DCVAL,  Traili  tU  gmmmnirr  nirinmu  (Paria, 
18S1);  rAV.NE-SviTH,  TAcMuruj  furuicua  llixfunl,  I sttS-19()l). 

I.ilernture:  Ambmani,  BlUi'afArca  oTtrninlxt  (Hume.  1719-28); 
BicKKi.L.  Cantpttiut  Tti  Si/riirum  liUimrxir  (MOnatSr,  1871)} 
Nkbtli..  LxltfTaiura  Sj/riaea  (Bprlio,  Isvsi:  Wbiobt,  Striae  Ut- 
rritlurr  tL'tiil  i-d.,  Ixiniion.  ISUI);  Di  val,  La  LUUnttn  VSfiUMM 
(.'(nl  I-*!..  I'ltrU.  I'.KlVi:  Bkimkkijuann,  I)\r  7|)rfadU  vmA  A't  ijjlW 
iich-anin»eKt  Luteratur  (Leiutuc.  1907). 
A  oMiiihto  umI  «huiM  hSSkjifig^  will  U-  found  in  Maa> 
r,  aao  Dovxt,  op.  dt. 

J.  B.  Chabot. 
See  VsBsiONS  om 


flftiac  Veniona  of  the  Bible. 
ranBiBLB. 

Syrian  Rite,  East,  also  known  aa  the  OaaiAnaM, 

Assyrian,  or  1'ek.-^iav  Uitb. 

History  and  Okhiin-.— This  rite  is  used  by  the 
Neslorians  and  also  hy  the  I'niat  bodies  in  Syria, 
M.  so|)ot  imia,  Persia,  and  Malabar,  who  have 
separutiil  from  them.  The  Syrian  and  Mesopota- 
mian  Uniats  arc  now  commonly  calleii  Chalileans,  or 
Syro-C^haldeans ;  the  term  Chaldean,  which  in 
.Syriac  generalljr  meant  magician  or  aatvologer, 
d^oted  in  Latin  and  other  European  la&piagee 
Syrian  nationality  and  the  Syriac  or  Aramaie  lan- 
guage (eapeeially  that  form  of  the  latter  whidi  ii 
found  in  certain  dtaptera  of  Daniel),  until  the  Latin 
missionaries  at  ,Moattl  in  the  seventwnth  century 
adoptcfl  it  to  distinguish  the  Catholics  of  the  East 
Syrian  Rite  from  the  Wwt  Syrian  I'niats,  whom  they 
call  "Syrians",  and  from  the  N(>storiaMs.  The  List 
call  themselves  "Syriaiis"  (Suru\ii,  ;iti<l  even 
"Christians"  only,  though  they  do  not  all  repudiate 
the  name  "Nestorayi",  and  distinguish  thetnselvts 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  as  the  "Church  of  the 
East"  or  "EasteriLs",  as  opposed  to  "Westerns", 
by  which  they  denote  Latin  Catholica,  Orthodox, 
Monophysitcs,  and  Protestants.  In  leoentiimea  th^ 
have  been  calkd,  ehieflv  by  kn^tmna,  the  "Assyrian 
Chordi",  a  name  widen  can  be  defended  on  archso- 
logical  grounda.  Brightman,  in  liis  "I.iturcies  Kast- 
em  and  Western",  includes  Chul  ii  un  ami  Malahar 
l"niat.s  an<l  Xrsforinns  uticier  "I'frsian  Kite",  and 
BLshop  .\rthur  .Maclean  of  Mor:iy  atnl  Ho.ss  (Anglican) 
who  is  probably  the  best  li\ mi:  Liuthority  on  tin-  exi.st- 
ing  Ncstorians,  calls  them  "Eii^t  Syrituia",  which  is 
perhaps  the  mf)st  sjit  i.sfactory  tenn.  The  catalogue 
of  Uturgics  in  the  British  Museum  has  adopted  the 
usual  Catholic  nomenclatur(>,  calling  the  rite  of  the 
East  S}rrian  Uniats  and  Neatoriana  Ut6  "Ghaldeaa 
Rite",  that  of  the  South  Indian  Umata and aehiamat- 
ics  the  "Malabar  Rite",  and  that  of  the  West 
S>-rian  Monophysitcs  and  Uniata  the  ''Syrian  Rite", 
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a  oanTBnieiit  inwpemeiit  in  'view  of  the  fact  Utat 

most  printed  liturgictt  of  these  rites  arc  Uniat.  The 
langvifiijc  of  all  three  fomwi  of  the  Eaut  Syrian  Rite 
is  Syriiif.  :i  moilern  form  of  which  Is  still  spoken  by  the 
Nestoriaiw  ami  .some  of  the  I'liiats.  '1  he  uri^in  of 
the  rite  in  unknowai.  The  traiiitioii  — n^■-tlnn  on  the 
lesend  of  Abgar  and  of  hi.s  forrcsiM)ntl(nie  with 
Cnriat,  which  hm  been  shown  to  rye  a|x>cr)'phal 
(see  Abgar,  the  Lkqend  of) — la  to  the  effect  that 
St.  Thomas  the  Apmtle,  on  his  way  to  India,  ««- 
tabliflbed  Christianity  in  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
Penta,  and  left  Adacus  (or  Tbaddeus),  "one  of  the 
Seventy",  and  Maria  in  chufB.  To  tlMse  Uw  nonnal 
fitursy  is  attoibuted,  liut  it  »  said  to  havo  been  re- 
vised by  the  Patriarch  Yeshuyab  III  in  about  650. 
Sonic,  however,  coasider  this  iiturgj'  to  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Antioehene. 

After  the  Council  of  Ephcaus  (431),  the  Church  of 
Seleucia-Ctesiphoii,  which  had  hitherto  been  Rovemed 
by  a  catholicofl  under  Antioch,  refas***!  to  iiccept 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and  cut  itself  and  tne 
Church  to  the  East  of  it  off  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  498  the  catholicos  aMOiBed  the  title  of  "  Patriarch 
of  the  East"^  and  for  many  centuries  this  most  suo- 
eearful  missionary  Church  continued  to  spread 
thfougJuHit  Persia,  Tartaiy,  Mongolia,  China,  and 
Intfia,  developing  on  Hma  of  ita  oiwn,  very  little 
influenced  b>  the  rest  of  Christendooi.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  centur>'  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane 
all  tint  (iestn)yc<i  thi.s  flourishiiin  Church  at  one  blow, 
and  n-<iuce*l  it  to  a  few  sinall  coHunuuitien  in  Persia, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Cyprus,  South  India,  and  the  Ishuitj 
of  Socotra.  The  Cypriote  Nestorians  united  tliein- 
eelvca  to  Rome  in  l-Afj;  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  a  schism  in  the  patriarchate  between  the  rival 
lines  of  Mar  Shimun  and  Mar  Elia;  the  ChrigHani^ 
of  Socotra,  such  as  it  was,  died  out  about  the  seven- 
teenth centur>';  the  Malabarese  Chureh  divided  into 
Uniata  and  SohiamatioB  in  ISM,  tbe  latter  deserting 
Nestorianiflm  for  Monophvsitiam  and  adopting  the 
West  SjTian  Rite  about  fifty  yean  later;  in  1681 
the  Chaildean  Unia,  which  had  been  strutQ^IinK  into 
existence  since  1.552,  was  finally  established,  and  in 
177S  received  a  great  accession  of  stren^tth  in  the 
adhesion  of  the  whole  Mar  Elia  patrian  hale,  and  all 
that  was  left  of  the  origin.il  Neslorian  Church  con- 
sLsted  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  a  (ii.striot  between  the 
Lakes  of  Van  and  Urmi  and  the  Tigris,  and  an  out- 
lying colony  in  Pateatine.  These  have  been  further 
reduced  by  a  great  massacre  by  the  Kurds  in  1843, 
and  by  the  secession  of  a  large  mnnbcr  to  the  Russian 
ChunA  within  the  last  fear  yearn.  About  twenty 
yean  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  fom  an  "Inde- 
pendent Catholic  Chaldean  Cnureh",  on  the  model 
of  the  "Old  Catholics".  This  resulted  in  separating 
a  few  from  the  L'niats. 

MSB.  ANn  Editions. — The  authrtritics  for  thi.s  rite 
»rc  chiefly  in  inanu.Hcript ,  tlie  printed  editions  heintf 
very  few.  Few  of  the  manuscripts,  except  some  lecti(in- 
aries  in  the  Hritisli  Musi  urn,  were  written  b<!fore  tlie 
fifte<'nth  ccntur>',  and  nioKt,  whether  Chaltican  or 
.\e!^torian,  are  of  the  .srvent<'enth  and  eight^i  ntli. 
The  books  in  u.se  are:  (1)  ToAAsa,  a  priest's  hot >k, 
containing  the  Eucharistic  service  iQurbann  or 
Qttdathafm  ita  three  forms,  with  the  admini.'^tration 
of  other  saeramenta,  and  various  occarfoiwl  prayers 
and  bicanngs.  It  ia  nearly  the  BvtMogton  of  the 
Creeks  (see  Cos»TA>fTrj«>PLl!,  RrTB  or).  (2) 
h'tf!'!  va  dhaqdhnm  tnvifnrnlhar  or  Qdhamuimthar, 
'  Hijdre  and  After",  contains  the  Onhnary  of  the 
Divine  Otlice.  evcej>t  the  Psalter,  arran>:e(|  f(tr  two 
weeks.  (.'?)  Dmridhn  (David),  the  P.saller,  divide*! 
into  hulali,  which  answer  mon-  or  lesstothe  icoSi<r^To 
of  the  Greeks.  It  includes  the  collects  of  the  hulali. 
(4)  Qiryttna.  SMUta  vflwmgaliyuna,  lections,  epistl(», 
and  gospels,  somettmea  toother,  sometimes  in 
■qiarate  books.  (5)  Turgama,  oplanatoiy  liymna 


song  jbsfora  tibe  Epistle  and  Gospel.   (6)  KkmAnf 

containing  the  variables  for  Sundays,  Ix'nt  and  the 
Fast  of  the  Ninexates,  and  other  holy  days.  (7) 
Kashknl,  a  selection  from  the  Khtidra  for  weekdays. 
(8)  (jtm,  <oriiiimiiig  variables  for  festivals  except 
Sundays.  Ahukhalima,  a  collittarj",  st>  calli-<i 

from  its  (oiupiler,  Klias  111,  .\bu  Khtdim  ibn  aJ- 
Khfulitha.  Metropolitan  of  Xisiljis,  and  patriarch 
(1175-99).  (10)  Ba'  ulhad'  S  inu>a^,  rhythmical  prayers 
attributed  to  St.  Ephracm,  used  during  the  Fast  of  the 
Nine\nte8.  (11)  Takhm  tfamadha,  the  office  of  baptism. 
(12)  BuTokha,  the  marriage  servioe.  (13)  Kahnita, 
the  burial  serv-ice  for  pricstji.  (14)  Anidka,  the  burial 
for  lay  people.    (15)  Takhaa  ^tiamidha,  the 


ordfaiation  services.  (16)  TakMa  d'khumyn.  the 
"Office  of  Pardon",  or  the  reconciliation  of  |)eniteiit*i. 
Thcs«'  last  (11  to  Ki)  are  excerpt  >  from  the  Tnkh.<a. 

Of  the  a!x>ve  the  following  ha\  c  been  printed  in 
Syriiu- : 

For  itir  \(  storians. — The  Takhm.  in  two  parts,  by 
the  .\n  hli.-h  iji  of  CanUTbur>''8  Assj'rian  Mission 
(Unni,  lVJO-92).  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  published  an  EnglLsh  trane- 
lation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Takhaa,  both  parts 
"unmodified  except  by  the  omisrion  of  the  heretical 
namea"  (Brightman);  DhMdham  teadhwathar,  by 
the  same  (Urmi,  1894);  IMuridha,  by  the  same 
(Urmi,  1891). 

For  the  Chaldean  Uniats:  "Mi.ssale  Chaldaicum", 
containinc  the  Liturgy'  of  the  .\postlcs  in  Sj-riao  and 
the  Epistles  and  (lospels  in  Syriac  with  an  .-Vrabic 
translation,  in  Carshuni  (Propaganda  Press  fol., 
Rome,  1767).  A  new  and  revi.s«»<l  edition,  containing 
the  three  hturgies  and  the  le<-tions,  epistles,  ami  got*- 
pels,  was  pubUslied  by  the  Dominicans  at  Mosul  in 
am.  The  Order  of  the  Church  Sennces  of  Common 
Dasrs,  etc.,  from  Kthawa  dhaqdham  wadhtcalhar  (Svo, 
Moisul,  1866).  "HrevHarium  Chaldaicum  in  usum 
Natkmis  Chalduoe  a  Josepho  Ouriel  secundo  etfi* 
turn"  (16mo,  Propaganda  FirssB,  Rome*  IMS). 
"  Breviarium  Chaldaicum  ",«te.  ^vo^  Pkiis  (tttintedat 
I^ipzig),  1886). 

I' or  the  Malabar  Uniats:  "Ordo  Chaldairus  MLssa 
H«'iit«mm  .\[v>stolf)nim,  juxta  rittim  l-kcli-siie  .Mala- 
barica-"  (fol,,  Propaganda  Press,  Rome,  1774). 
"Ordo  Chaldaicus  Hituum  et  Lectionum  ",  etc.,  (fol., 
Ronie,  17751.  "Ordo  Chaldaicus  ininisterii  S^acra- 
mentorum Sanctorum", etc.  (fol.,  Rome,  1775).  These 
tiuee^  which  together  form  a  Takhm  and  I>ectionar>% 
are  conunonly  found  bound  together.  The  Prop- 
aganda reprinted  the  tliird  part  in  1845.  "Orao 
Baptlami  aduKorum  juxta  ritum  EcdesiaB  Mala- 
bancBGhalibsorum"  (8vo,  Propaganda  Ptess,  Rome, 
18S9),  a  Syrian  translation  of  the  Roman  Order. 

TTie  Malabar  Rite  was  re\Tsed  in  a  Catholic  direc- 
tion by  Aleixo  dc  .Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Cioa.  ami 
the  re\T8ion  wrus  authorizeti  by  the  Syno<l  of  r>iami)«>r 
in  l.'i99.  So  efTiM  iively  wjis  the  original  Malabar  Rite 
ab<jlished  by  th<'  Catholics  in  favour  of  this  rcvijsion, 
and  by  the  .schistnaties  (when  in  1649,  b<»ing  cut  off 
from  their  own  patriarch  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, they  put  themselves  under  the  Jacobite 
patriarch)  in  favour  of  the  West  S^Tian  Liturg>',  that 
no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
revised  fonn  that  it  could  not  have  differed  materially 
from  the  existing  Nestorian  Rite. 

The  EiTCHARiRTic  Service,  Qurbana,  "the  Of- 
fering", udagha,  "the  Hallowing".— There  are  three 
.\naphonr;  that  of  the  Apostles  f.*^!-  \d;eus  and 
Mans),  that  of  Nestoritis,  and  that  of  Theodore 
(of  Mop.suestia)  the  lnter|»reter.  The  first  is  the 
normal  form,  and  from  it  the  M.alahur  revi.sion  wa.< 
derivt-il.  Tlie  se<-oni|  is  u.sed  l>y  the  Cluildeans  anii 
Nestorians  on  the  Epiphany  and  the  fea-sts  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Greek  Doctors,  both  of 
whidi  occur  in  Epii^any-tide  on  the  Wednesday  of 
the  Fast  of  the  Ninmdtes,  and  on  Maundy  Thunday. 
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Thf>  third  is  used  by  ihe  asune  (except  when  the  second 
is  ordprofii  from  Advent  Sunday  to  Palm  Sunday. 
'1'Iki  same  pro-anaphoral  part  serves  for  all  three. 
Three  other  Anaphorje  are  mentionfil  by  KbiHlyeshu 
(Metropohtan  of  Nisibis,  1298)  in  his  ratiilogiic,  those 
of  Bareunia,  Narses,  and  Diodonia  of  r!ir.sii.s;  but 
they  are  not  known  now,  unless  Dr.  Wright  is  correct 
in  calling  Ihc  fragment  in  Brit  Mus.  Add.  14M0, 
"Diodore  of  Tarsus". 

The  Mam  is  preceded  by  a  preparation,  or  "Office 
of  the  ProthesiH",  which  inoliiidei  the  flowmn  knead- 
ing  and  baking  of  the  loaves.  Hmm  amooK  tlie 
Nestorinns  arc  H-avfiud,  tlii*  flour  bdng  mixed  with  a 
little  oil  and  the  holy  Icavon  (rmUca),  which,  according 
to  the  legend,  "wjvti  given  and  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  holy  fathers  Sj.ir  Addai  and  Mar  Man  and 
Mar  Tuma^',  and  of  which  and  of  the  holy  oil  a  vrr\- 
strange  story  is  told.  The  real  Icavcming,  however, 
is  done  by  niean.s  of  fermented  dougii  ikhmira)  from 
the  preparation  of  the  last  Mass.  The  Chaldean 
Uniat.s  now  use  unleavened  bread. 

Tiie  Mass  itself  is  introduced  by  the  first  verse  of 
the  Gloria  in  ExceUia  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
"fareiagi"  (pqmva),  ooneiwtim  of  a  form  of  the 
Amdiw.  'Rien  folkn^: 

(1)  The  Introit  Psahn  (variable),  called  Marmiiha. 
with  a  preliminary  prayer,  varying  for  Sundays  ana 
greater  feasts  and  for  " Memorials"  and  ferias. 
In  the  Malabar  Rit*,  Pss.  xiv,  el,  and  e.xvi  arc  said 
in  alternate  verses  by  ])riest.s  and  deacons. 

(2)  The  "Antiphon  of  the  Sanctuary"  {Unilha 
tFgnnki),  variable,  with  a  ^^iulilarly  var\inK  prayer. 

(3)  The  Lakhmn&ra,  an  aiUiphou  beginning  "To 
Thee,  Lord",  which  occurs  in  other  serviMB  abo 
preceded  by  a  similarly  varying  prayer. 

(4)  The  Trisagion.  Incense  is  used  before  this. 
In  the  Uoiat  Rite  at  low  Mass  the  elements  are  put 
on  the  altar  before  the  incensing. 

(5)  The  Lections.  These  are  four  or  five:  (a) 
the  Lav  and  (b)  the  Prophecy,  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, fc)  the  I>e<  tion  from  the  Acts,  (d)  the  Epistle, 
always  from  St.  Paul,  (t\i  the  Gospel.  Some  days  have 
all  fwe  le<  lion8,  some;  four,  some  only  thre<'.  All 
have  an  Epistle  and  a  Gohj)p1,  but,  generallv,  when 
there  is  a  Lix-tion  from  the  Law  there  is  none  from  the 
.\rts,  and  vice  versii.  Sottii'timea  there  is  none  from 
either  Law  or  Aet8.  The  first,  three  are  ealle<i 
Qiryani  ( L<i  tions},  the  third  SMikha  f Apostle). 
Before  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  hymns  called  Tur- 
aama  (interpretation)  arc,  or  MKHild  be,  said:  that 
before  the  Epistle  is  invariabfo»  that  of  the  Goepel 
varies  mth  the  day.  They  ansiper  to  the  Gie^ 
w^PKdium.  The  Twaama  of  the  Epistle  is  pro^ 
c<Hied  by  proper  psaun  verses  called  Skuraya  (be- 
ginning), and  that  of  the  Go^mI  by  other  pro^ 
psalm  verses  called  Zumara  (song).  The  latter  in- 
cludes Alleluia  between  the  versea. 

(tij  The  Deacon's Litany,or^A/«n«,  called  Kanuuiha 
(proelamation).  This  resembleB  the  "(Jrcat  Syn- 
apte"  of  the  (jreek.s.  Durinn  it  the  proper  "AntlpBOB 
[Vnilha]  of  the  Gospel"  is  sung  by  the  people. 

(7)  The  Offertory.  The  deacons  nroi  laim  the 
expulsion  of  the  unbaptized;  and  set  the  "hearers" 
to  watch  the  doors.  The  priest  plac^  the  bread  and 
wine  on  the  altar,  with  words  (in  the  Nestorian,  but 
not  in  the  Chaldean  Uniat  Rite)  which  seem  as  if 
they  were  already  consecrated.  He  sets  aside  a 
"memorial  of  th<!  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  Christ" 
(Chaldean;  usual  Malabar  Rite.  "Mother  of  God"; 
but  aeeordniK  to  R.aulin's  Latui  of  the  Malubar  Hit/-, 
"Mother  of  iUA  Himself  and  of  the  Lord  .lesua 
Christ"),  ami  of  lln'  ii.iiroii  of  the  Church  (in  the 
.M.ilabar  Rite,  "of  St.  Thouia.-i").  Tlien  follows  the 
projKT  "Antiphon  of  the  Mj'sterics"  (Unilha 
dVrtrO^answcring  to  the  Offertory. 

(8)  The  CreeflC  This  is  a  variant  of  the  Nioene 
Cned.  li  is  possible  that  (he  older  or  words  "and 


was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  was  made  man, 
and  was  conceived  and  born  of  the  Virgin  .Mary  ", 
may  enshrine  a  Nestorian  idea,  but  the  Clialdraii 
I'mats  do  not  seem  to  li;ive  noticed  it,  their  only 
alteration  beiiif;  the  ;uldmoii  of  the  FUuxjue.  The 
Malabar  liook  h.os  an  e.\;ic(  translation  of  the  Latin, 
in  Neale's  translHtioa  of  the  Malabar  Rite  the 
Karaxutha,  the  Offertorj',  and  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Unbaptized  come  before  the  Lections,  and  the  Creed 
follows  immediately  on  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  Pto- 
paganda  edition  oi  1774  the  Ottertoiy  folknra  the 
Qfood,  which  foOowB  tiie  GoqniI. 

(9)  The  first  Lavabo,  followed  by  a  Knshapa 
("beseeching",  i.  e.,  prayer  said  kneeling)  and  a  form 
of  the  "Orate  fratres  ",  with  its  response.  It  is  noW 
that  the  variations  of  the  three  Anaphora  b^in. 

(10)  The  Kiss  of  Peaei-,  prece<le<r  by  a  (Pkoniho, 
i,  e.,  a  prayer  said  with  bowt^l  head. 

(11)  The  nrayer  of  Memorial  ^Dukhraria)  of  the 
Living  and  tne  l>ead,  and  the  Diptychs;  the  latter 
ifl  now  obsolete  among  the  Nestorians. 

fI2)  The  Anaphora.  As  in  all  litunpes  this  be- 
gins w  ith  a  form  of  the  Hunnim  corda,  but  the  East 
Syrian  form  is  more  elaborate  than  ai^  other,  es- 
pecially in  the  Anaphora  of  Theodore,  "rhen  follows 
the  Preface  of  the  iwual  type  ending  with  the  Sanctus. 

(13)  The  Poflt-Sanctus  (to  use  the  Hispano- 
Galliran  termV  Tlii-  is  an  amplification  (similar  in 
idea  and  often  in  phrajeologj'  to  thoee  in  all  liturgies 
except  the  Roman)  of  the  idea  of  the  Sunctus  into 
a  recital  of  the  work  of  Rndemption,  extending  to 
some  length  and  ending,  in  the  .\naphonr  of  Nee- 
toriua  and  Theodore,  with  the  recital  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  the  .\naphora  of  the  Apostles  the  recital 
of  the  Institution  is  wanting,  though  it  has  been 
supplied  in  the  Chaldean  and  Malabar  Uniat  litur- 

K'es  and  in  the  AngUcan  e<lition  of  the  Nestorian 
>ok.  Hammond  (Litur^cs  Eastern  and  Western, 
p^  Ux)  and  most  other  writers  hold  that  tlie  Words  of 
Tiwtitution  belong  to  this  liturgy  and  should  be  sup- 
pliwl  .-^mewhere;  Hammond  iloc.  cit.)  suggests  many 
iirgurni'nt.s  for  their  former  pn-^R>nee.  The  reason  of 
thi-ir  absence  i.s  unm  t  While  some  hold  thai  thi.H 

essential  pa^wage  dropjxxi  out  in  times  of  ignorance, 
others  say  it  never  wa;«  there  at  all,  being  unneccs- 
tiiiry,  since  the  consecraliou  wiis  helil  to  be  effected 
by  th«'  subsequent  Epiklesis  alone,  .\iiother  theory, 
evidently  of  Western  ori^n  and  not  unite  con- 
sistent with  the  general  Eastern  theory  of  con- 
secration by  an  Epiklesis  following  Christ's  words,  is 
thatk  beuig  the  formula  of  consecration,  it  was  Mid 
too  aaena  to  bo  written  down.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  <ittite  eertam  whether  NesUnian  priests  did  or 
did  not  insert  the  Words  of  Institution  in  old  times, 
but  it  seems  that  many  of  them  do  not  do  so  now. 

(14)  Till-  Rrayerof  the  Great  Oblation  with  asecood 
memorial  of  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  a  Kwshapa. 

(15)  TheC/hanlhaciih  1  i  1  desis,  or  Invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  i.piklesis  formula  itself  is 
(  ill  111  \ilt\i  Mar  (May  fie  come.  ()  l>ord)  from  its 
openmg  wonLs.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles  is  so 
vague  an  to  the  purpose  of  the  Invocation  that,  when 
the  Words  of  Institution  are  not  said,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  this  formida  to  be  sufficient  on 
any  hypothesis,  Eastern  or  Western.  The  Anaphw» 
of  Nestorius  and  HicodcHe,  besid«i  having  the  Wwds 
of  Institution,  have  definite  Invocations,  evidently 
copied  from  Antiochenc  or  Byzantine  forms.  The 
older  Chaldf-an  and  the  Malabar  Fniat  books  have 
in.-i<  rte<l  ttie  Words  of  Institution  wit.,h  an  Elevation, 
iiflrr  the  Kpiklesis.  Bui  the  l«M)i  MoSUl  OditiOD 
puUi  the  Words  of  iuatitution  tirst, 

(16)  Here  follow  u  PraysT  for  Psafle,  a  seeood 
Lavalio  and  a  censing. 

(17)  The  Fraction,  Consignation,  Conjunction, 
and  Commixture.  The  Host  is  broken  in  two.  ana 
the  sign  of  the  Gross  is  made  in  tlw  GhaSoe  with  one 
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balf,  ttfter  whiob  the  other  half  u  dgdad  wHh  the  half 

that  has  been  dipped  in  the  Chalice.  The  two  halves 
are  then  reunited  on  the  Paten.  Then  a  cleft  is 
made  in  the  Host  "qua  i);irt<'  intini  ta  rat  in  S;in- 
guine"  (Renaudot's  tr.),  uiul  a  jjurticle  is  jiut  in  the 
chalicf,  after  some  intricate  arrangmn  on  the  pat^'n. 

(18)  The  Cotomuniou.  The  vcU  'm  tkruwn  open, 
the  deacon  exhorts  the  communicants  to  draw  near, 
the  priest  breaks  up  the  Host  for  distribution.  Then 
followB  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  Introduction  and 
Embolism,  and  the  Sanda  Stmdia,  and  then  tho 
"Antiphon  of  the  Bemft"  (CdmuaiUOii}  is  sung. 
Tho  Communion  ia  in  both  qwciw  MpMKtdyj  tM 
priest  giving  the  Hbet  and  the  deaeon  the  GbaUee. 
Tlien  follows  a  variable  antiphon  of  thanksgiving, 
a  poet-conununion,  and  a  dismiiwal.  Aftenraras  the 
^fk(lpn^na,  an  unconsecrated  portion  of  the  holy 
loaf,  in  distributed  to  the  communicants,  but  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  irrltttpow,  and  a.-<  the  name 
of  the  latt«»r  implies,  to  non-mmmunirant.s.  Tho 
Chaldean  I'niut.s  are  eoninninicattil  with  the  Host 
dipped  in  the  Chalice,  'ibey  reserve  what  is  left 
of  the  Eloly  Gifts,  while  the  NcfltoriaapcieatoMinnine 
nil  before  leaving  the  church. 

l'rup«rly,  and  aooordinc  to  thdr  own  canons,  the 
Neatorians  ought  to  asy  Maae  on  every  Sunday  and 
Friday,  on  every  festiiml,  and  daily  during  the  first, 
middle,  and  ]a«t  week  m  Lent  and  the  octave  oi 
Easter.  In  practice  it  is  only  said  on  Sundays  and 
greater  festival^i,  at  the  best,  and  in  many  churrlies 
not  so  ofteu,  a  sort  of  dry  Mass"  being  usied  insteml. 
The  Chaldean  Unint  priests  say  "Sims  daily,  and 
w^here  there  are  many  priests  there  will  be  mtiny 
Masses  in  the  same  Churi  h  in  one  day,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Nestorian  canons.  The  Anglican 
editions  of  the  liturgies  omit  the  names  of  heretics 
and  call  the  AxuupiMat  of  Nestorius  and  Theodore 
the  "Second  HaSowing"  and  "Third  Hallowing". 
Otherwise  there  are  no  alterations  except  the  addi- 
tion oif  Words  of  Institution  to  the  hrst  Anaphone. 
The  reee&t  Uniat  edition  has  made  the  same  altera- 
tions and  sobetitttted  "Mother  of  God"  for  "  Mother 
of  Christ  ".  In  each  edition  the  added  Words  of 
Institution  follow  the  form  of  the  rite  of  the  edition. 
The  priuers  of  tlie  M:iss.  like  itiose  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Cljun  li.  are  ni  nerally  lonj;  and  diffuse.  Fre- 
(juently  they  en<l  with  a  sort  of  doxolo^y  called 
Qanutut,  \vhi(  h  is  said  alotid,  the  rest  being  recited 
in  a  low  tone.  The  Qaihiim  in  form  and  usage  fe> 
sembles  the  Greek  /K^wnjais. 

The  vestments  u.sed  by  the  priest  at  Miu^.-j  are  the 
Swlfira.  a  girded  alb  with  three  crosses  in  red  or 
hlack  on  i he  shoulder,  the  Urara  (iipdptov)  or  stole  worn 
erOBsed  bv  priests,  but  not  by  bishops  (as  in  the  West), 
and  the  Manama,  a  sort  of  linen  oope.  The  deacon 
Wean  theStidftrieL  with  an  ITraraover  the  left  shoulder. 

Trb  Diyink  OrvtCB.— The  nucleus  of  this  is,  as  is 
usual,  the  recitation  of  the  Psalter.  There  are  only 
three  regiilar  hours  of  service  (Evening,  Midnight, 
and  Mornini^;  with  :i  rarely  u.-jed  Compline.  In 
prailice  only  .Mornm^;  ami  Eveiuug  are  couiinoiily 
used,  but  these  :ire  extremely  well  attended  daily  by 
laity  as  well  uf*  elerjiv.  \Vlien  Nf^torian  mon:t«- 
tcries  existed  (whirli  is  no  lon^rr  the  ritse)  .se\cn 
hours  of  prayer  were  the  enstom  m  them,  and  liiree 
fuMH  qS  the  Psalter  wen  recited  at  ejich.  This 
would  mean  a  daily  recitation  of  the  whole  Psalter. 
The  present  arrangement  provides  for  seven  huUdi 
at  each  ferial  night  aovioe,  ten  on  Sundays,  three  oo 
"Memoriab",  and  the  whole  Fsalter  on  feasts  of 
Our  Lord.  At  the  evening  service  there  is  a  selection 
of  from  four  to  seven  p.'^alms.  varying  with  the  day  of 
tlie  week,  and  :il?o  a  Shurayn.  or  .>horl  psalm,  with 
gfJierall.N'  a  jxirtion  of  Va.  cxviii,  varying  with  iht:  day 
of  the  tortni^;ht.  At  the  momuig  w-rvice  the  in- 
variable psalms  are  cix,  xc,  ciii  (1-6),  cxii.  xcii, 
odviy,  c(  oxvi.    Chi  ferlaa  and  ''Memoriab''  Fk. 


edvi  is  said  after     ndvin,  and  on  ferias  Pb.  1, 1-18, 

comes  at  the  end  of  the  psudins.  The  rest  of  th'" 
aervicefl  consist  of  pravcrs,  amii>honti.  litanit-:-,  auJ 
verses  (gi'y urn)  insert ea,  like  the  Greek  rrtxvp^,  but 
more  e.xten.sively,  between  verses  of  pealms.  On 
iSnndayrf  the  (llorin  in  EictLis  and  Benediciie  are 
said  insteaii  of  I's.  cxlvi.  Both  morning  and  evening 
services  end  with  wvertd  prayers,  a  hh-ssini;, 
(Khitthama,  "Sealing"),  the  kias  of  peace,  and  the 
Crecn],  The  variables,  oesides  the  psalms,  are  those 
of  the  feast  or  day,  which  are  very  few,  and  thoise  of 
the  day  of  the  fortnight.  These  fortnights  consist 
«f  wedM  oaUed  "fi^oro"  iOdKam)  and  "Afttt" 
(IFioCikar),  aooordmgtowhidiof  tlw  two  choirs  begiiis 
the  service.  Hence  the  book  of  the  Divine  Orace 
is  called  Qdham  u  wolhar,  or  at  full  length  Kthawa 
dagdham  toadhuxUhar,  the  "  Book  of  Before  and  After". 

This  Calendar. — The  Calendar  is  very  p«»culiar. 
The  year  is  divided  into  porio^ls  of  about  .'^*\-on  \Te«  kj 
each,  called  Shtifim'i;  tho^o  are  Advent  (called 
Subara,  "Annunciation"),  Epiphany.  Lent,  Elaster, 
tile  ApotstlcM,  Summer,  "Elias  and  the  Cross", 
"Moses",  and  the  "Dedication"  {Qudath  tdta). 
"  Moses"  and  the  "  Dedication"  have  only  four  weeks 
e.ich.  The  Sundays  are  generally  named  after  the 
ShaiDu'a  in  which  thev  occur,  "IVNUrtll  Sunday  of 
Epiphany  "."Seoood  muiday  of  the  AmnuMiatioii,'* 
etOj.  thoupi  eoroetimes  the  name  changes  in  the 
middle  of  a  SAntmt'a.  Most  of  the  "Memorials" 
(ilukhmni),  orRfiint.s'  d;iys.  which  have'special lections, 
occur  on  the  Fridays  between  Christmas  and  L'  lit, 
and  &K  therefore  movable  feasts,  but  somo.  such  :u< 
Christmuii,  Epiphany,  the  Assumption,  and  .ibout 
thirty  smaller  day.s  without  proiK-r  lections  an-  on 
fixed  days.  There  are  four  shorter  fastuig  periods 
besides  the  Gnat  F;i.st  tL<'nt);  these  are:  (1)  the 
Vfisi  of  Mar  Zaya,  tlie  three  days  after  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  Nativity;  (2)  the  Fa-it  of  the  Virgins, 
after  iiie  first  Sunday  of  the  Epiphany;  f3)  the 
Rogation  of  the  2smevit<s, seventy  days  before  Easter: 
(4)  the  Fast  of  Mart  Maiiam  (Our  ijAy).  fnm  the 
first  to  the  fourteenth  of  August.  The  Past  of  the 
Ninevites  commemorates  the  repentance  of  Nineveh 
at  the  preaching  of  Jooss,  and  is  carefully  kept. 
Those  ot  Mar  Zaya  and  the  Virgins  are  nearly  ob- 
solete. .\s  compared  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Calendars,  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  wliether  ("mat  or 
Nest*)rian,  is  very  meagre.  The  M.ilahiu*  iiito  has 
largely  adopted  the  Roman  C'alendar,  and  several 
Roman  days  have  been  added  to  iliai  of  the  Chal- 
dean ITniats.  The  Chaldean  Easter  coincides  with 
that  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Chiu-ch,  as  theJulianOsl- 
endar  ia  u.sed,  but  the  vears  are  numbered,  not  from 
the  birth  of  C'hriat,  but  from  the  Seleueid  era,  31 1  b.  a 

Thb  Other  SACBAiamn  ahd  Occasionax.  8brv> 
icn.— The  other  SaanaMnta  in  use  among  the  Nes- 
tortans  are  Baptism,  with  which  is  always  associated 
an  anointing,  which  as  in  other  ejustern  rit<-s  ati.swers 
to  Confirmation,  Holy  Order  and  Malrimuny,  but 
not  I'enariee  or  Unction  of  the  Sick.  The  latter 
appeor.s  to  be  unknown  to  the  Ne«torians,  though 
Asscmaiii  i '  Hihlmtheca  Orientalis",  pt.  II,  p.  cclxxii) 
oon.<?idrrs  it  might  be  tihown  from  their  books  that 
it.s  omi.ssion  w;u-^  a  modern  error.  The  Chaldean 
Uniats  now  have  a  form  not  unlike  the  Byzantine  and 
West  Syrian.  The  nearest  appttwch  to  Pe 
among  the  Nestorians  is  a  form,  counted  as  a  i 
ment,  for  the  reoondiation  of  apostates  and 

municated  persons,  prayers  from  whidi  are  oc  „ 

ally  used  m  cases  of  other  penitents.  Assemani's 
arguments  (ibid.,  cclxxxvi-viii)  for  a  behef  in  Penance 
as  a  Sacrament  among  the  ancient  Nestoriaus  or  for 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession  among  the  Mala- 
bar Nestorians  are  not  conclusive.  The  Chnld«*ans 
have  a  similar  form  to  that  of  theLatitiKite,  TheXi-s- 
torians  omit  Matrimony  from  the  list,  and  according 
to  Ebedyeahu  make  Up  the  number  of  the  mysteriea  to 
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aeTM  by  inchiding  the  Holy  heavm  and  the  Sign  of 
the  Crews,  but  they  are  now  rather  vanw  about  the 

defmition  or  numeration.   The  only  other  rite  of  any 

intcn-st  is  tlu'  conMcration  of  churches.  Oil,  but 
not  chritiiii,  plays  a  considerable  i)arl  in  these  rites, 
Immiij?  use<i  in  Hfiptisni,  |xjssi})ly  in  Confiruiation, 
iu  the  retonfiUation  of  apostates,  etc.,  in  tin  (ou- 
weration  of  r-hurchts,  ami  the  making  of  hrcaii  for 
the  Kiiehiu-ist .  It  is  not  iis<hI  in  ordination  or  for  the 
sick.  There  are  two  sorts  of  oil;  the  one  is  oriiuiary 
olive  oil,  blessed  or  not  blessed  for  the  occasion,  the 
other  ia  the  oil  of  the  Holy  Horn.  The  last,  which, 
though  really  only  plain  oil,  represents  the  chriem 
(or  M^pov)  of  other  rites,  is  believed  to  have  been 
handed  down  (him  the  ApwUea  with  the  Hofy  Leaves. 
The  legend  is  that  the  Biqitirt  eaoflit  the  water  whidi 
fell  from  the  Body  of  Christ  at  His  bantii;m  and  nnv 
8orve<i  it.  He  gave  it  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  added  to  it  some  of  the  water  which  fell  from  the 
pierctHl  .Side.  At  the  Liu^t  .Supper  Jesus  Rave  two 
loaves  to  ."^t.  Jolm,  bidding  luin  ki-i'p  one  for  the 
Hoij'  ivcavcn.  With  this  St .  ,John  niinghxl  some  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Side  of  Christ  After  Pentecost  the 
Apostles  mixed  oil  with  the  sacre*!  water,  and  each 
took  a  horn  of  it,  and  the  loaf  they  ground  to  pieces 
and  mixed  it  with  flour  and  salt  to  he  the  Holy 
Leaven.  The  Holy  Horn  is  com^tantly  renewed  by 
the  addition  of  oil  bleaaed  by  a  bidiop  on  Maundy 
Thursday. 

The  baptismal  aervioe  is  modiJlnd  on  the  Eueharis- 

tie.   The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  is  abnoet  iden- 

tii  '.villi  (if  course  aj)propriate  Collects,  pflaliiis, 
Li!;unc-.  ami  L^'ctions.  .\fter  the  iiitrtHluctory  ^i/onVi 
Ixsrd  s  I'rayer,  Marmilhti  lin  this  ca.se  I's.  ixxxiiii  and 
its  Collect,  follow  the  iniiKJsitiori  of  han<ls  and  the 
sij^rimn  with  oil,  after  which  follow  an  Antiphon  of 
tlie  .Sanctuary  and  Pa.  xliv,  cix,  cx.\.\i,  with  giyuri, 
Litanies,  and  tolleet.s,  then  the  Lakhumara,  Trtsagion, 
and  Lections  (Kpistle  and  Gospel),  and  the  Karatuiha, 
after  which  the  priest  saj-s  the  prayer  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  and  the  unbaptized  are  dismissed. 
An  antiphon  answering  to  that  "of  the  mysteries" 
follows,  and  then  the  Creed  is  said.  The  bringing 
forward  of  the  Holy  Horn  and  the  blessing  of  the  oU 
take  the  place  of  the  OfTertorv.  The  Anaphora  is 
paralleled  by  Sursura  conia,  ftvface,  and  Sanctus, 
a  \ilhi  Mar.  or  l  '.i)iklesLs,  upon  the  oil,  a  commixture 
of  the  new  oil  with  that  of  the  Holy  Horn,  and  the 
Ixjrd  s  Prayer.  Then  the  font  is  hles.-;(sl  and  signed 
with  the  holy  oil,  and  in  the  jil.ace  of  the  Communion 
comes  the  fiaptism  it.self.  ihe  children  .are  signed 
with  the  oil  on  the  bretist  and  then  anointed  all  over, 
and  are  dipjM>d  thrice  in  the  font.  The  formula  is: 
"N.,  be  thou  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  in 
the  name  of  the  Son,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Anen."  Then  foUows  tha  post^tiamal  tbanka- 
givins.  OonfiimatioB  foBowa  hmnraiately.  There 
are  two  prayers  of  ooofirmation  and  a  signing  botw(>en 
the  eyes  with  the  formula:  "N.  is  baptize^land  jmt- 
foctetl  in  the  name,  etc."  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
oil  should  be  used  with  this  signing  or  not.  Then 
anvoil  that  remains  over  is  poured  into  the  Holy  Horn, 
held  over  the  font,  and  the  water  in  the  font  is  looswi 
from  its  former  con.se<'ration  with  riilfier  <Mirious  cere- 
inoiiies  The  Chaldean  I  "nials  have  added  the  renun- 
ciatioii>,  prole^sion  of  faith,  and  an.swers  of  the  spon- 
sors from  the  iioman  Ilitual,  and  anoint  with  chrism. 

The  marriage  service  {Burakha^  "Blessing")  has 
nothing  verv  distinctive  about  it,  and  resembles 
clotM'Iy  the  Byzantine,  and  to  some  extent  the  Jewish 
rite. 

The  orders  of  the  Nestorians  are  those  of  reader 

(Qarui/ni,  subdeanon  iH iiiixithiaqnn),  deacon  iShn- 
mntthn).  jiriesl  '(Jiixhinhd),  arr'hdeadoti  ( Arki'thj/iKfuna) 
and  bishoj)  {A/niqu/^aK  The  ilc^n  i'  of  ;iri  liiie;icon, 
though  it  has  an  ordination  service  of  its  own,  i.s  only 
eoontcd  as  a  degree  of  the  presbsrterate,  and  is  1^ 
XIV.— 27 
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some  held  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  ehareitiaeopuM 
CKtmqrfegiqia),  which  never  involved  episcopal  or- 
dination among  the  Nestorians.  When  a  priest 
is  engaged  in  sacerdotal  functions,  he  is  calliHl 
Kahna  (i.  e.,  l*fi*ii;  snctnUm,  cf.  Hebrew  and  a 
bishop  is  similarly  Rnh  Kahni  (Chief  of  the  Priests, 
ii/>X«p<t>»,  poniiffx).  Qimsbutha  and  Apinqupn  only 
denote'  the  ilegn-<\  K<ihnutii(j,  priest liooil.  is  u.sed  of 
the  tliree  degriH-s  of  deacon,  nnest,  and  bishop.  The 
ordination  formula  is:  '"N.  has  be<'n  set  apart,  con- 
secrated, and  perfected  to  the  work  of  the  diaconata 
lor  of  the  prusbyterate]  and  to  the  Levitical  and 
otcpbanitc  Office  kir  for  the  Office  of  the  Aaronio 
priesthood],  in  the  Name,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  bishop 
itis:  "totnogreatwoikof  theepisoqfMteof  thedty 
of— — A  snnilar  fonntda  is  <ned  for  ardtdeaoooa 
and  metropolitans. 

The  Coasecration  of  churches  (Sinmiilha  or 
Qit'ln.-ih  Mii'Ih'ikh'i)  consists  largely  of  unrtinns.  The 
altar  is  anonited  all  over,  and  tnere  are  lour  consecra- 
tion crossf'S  on  the  four  int^-rior  walla  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the**'  and  the  lintel  of  the  door  and  various  other 

? laces  are  anointed.  The  oil  is  not  that  of  the  Holy 
lorn,  hut  fresh  olive  oil  consecrate<l  Ijy  (he  bishop. 

Ideu,  The  Syritu  /.t/urj/ir*  of  the  .\poMtU».  af  Thftmittr\in  and  of 
SrMoriu*  (KaaU'ni  Cburcti  Aaaoc.,  London,  1875);  Etrbridob, 
Tkt  Syrian  Churehr*  (lyondon,  IH-I(l):  Maclean  and  Browne, 
Tht  CathiJiriiK  nf  the  F'l-I  nn^l  Ilia  Pi„pU  HAmiUm.  lH<li>);  M  \o 
I.F.AN.  E'l'l  .Sv^i.iM  L>ru!!,'  Otni',  I  I J  .riiluii.  IS'J-li.  n  Iruii^lation 
of  the  KthdtWii  lihiiifthnm  uyiiihir<iih,ir,  with  iiitrwinrtion  and 
notes;  Idem,  The  Sa*t  S^rtan  Efnj'hnny  RUrt  in  CoNTBBARB, 
Riluiilr  Armenorum  {OxUnd.  15K)ol;  H. !'.(".  K.,  Tht  IMurgu  of  Ih* 
//(•h  A  ji'ytlrt,  rir.  (I/)rnli>ri.  ls<i;t);  Hii  t  r,  The  Arrhhiihop  <>/ 
C'tni>rhut:/t  MMurn  lo  thr  Af'trxn'i  (hrxttuxnu.  Samitit*  of 
a  vinyt,  IS^i.  Rraart  oj  tht  fouiuiatiun  i<f  the  Atissian  in  I8S0 
(Ixnidaa.  1891);  Irvino,  Thr  crrrmoniat  tut  of  oil  amotit  Ukm 
£<M(5^naiu  (Eastorn  Church  .\iMor.,  Oxford.  IWi)  ;  RenaDMIT 
l.ituri/iarum  Orirnl'tlwim  Culteetio  (Knnlcfort.  WT);  La  Rionb, 
Mitu'io  HiMmiKro  i./.rurn  Patrum  (Parin.,  10.>4);  RAttuN, 
llittoria  EtcUsut  MalatMirim  cum  Diamprriitifui  Hynodlt  (JUloait, 
174&);  Bh-kbix,  Drr  katholitfhr  Orient  (NIQnjitrr.  1S74>|  Imh; 
ConMpeetiu  rri  Stfrarum  lilrrariit  (Manstcr,  1S71);  BBMNRIUII, 
LUiirt/if*  Eii*trrn  arvl  Wftlrrn  (Oifunl.  IHtJtl);  Neale  and 
I.lTTLEij\l.>..  Th'  l.iliir^/irM  tjf  SS.  Murk.  Jamm.  Clcmrnl,  Chryno*- 
tom  and  Hu'il  and  nf  thr  Chwrh  of  Malabar  (lyondon,  IS5!)); 
Pkincb  Max  or  Hazont,  Mit*a  ehaUaim  (UntuiKiu.  1907),  • 
Latin  tranHlatiun  of  ttw  second  Lituro':  Neale,  Hittory  of  tht 
llolu  Battirrn  Church.  (Smrrat  Introduriinn  (L<>niji>n,  185(1); 
MoRlNi'M,  t'ommtntariu*  dt  mrrii  BceUnit  ordinalumibuM  {.\at- 
wcrp.  ItiU.'i),  irirluding  the  Nestorian;  Dibttrich,  Die  luttoriaH- 
i>che  raii/ft(u>vi«  (OiMMq.  1909);  s'AvBiu  I<a  CAolitff  dbrlftnuM 
(Paris,  1892):  GiAMtL,  OcmmIm  iltlafUMwa  inter  Sedem  Aptu- 
tolicam  el  .inyriiirum  OririUaiium  MM  Chald/torum  Brrletiam 
(Rome,  1901');   IIkvc.v.  />/m  Bueh  4«r  AmAo/'us  i.SiutlKurt  and 

SSSUm  Ihs  SfAM  eSSoos  of  tb«  nttIm  bo(to 

Hevry  Jenneb. 

flyrian  Rite,  West — The  rite  use<i  by  the  Jacobite 
sect  in  >Syria  and  by  the  CathoUc  Syrians  is  in  its 
origin  simply  the  old  rite  of  Antiooh  in  the  Syriao 
language.  Into  this  framawoifc  the  Xaeobttea  nava 
fitted  a  great  number  of  other  Anaphoras,  so  that 
now  their  Liturgy  has  more  variant  forms  than  any 
other.  The  oKlest  form  of  the  .AntiiK'hene  Kite  that 
we  know  is  in  Cnn-k  (8«>e  Antkk  mkne  l>iT(  H«y). 
It  was  appan  iifl;.  compo.se<l  in  that  langii.'^ie.  The 
many  tlreek  ti-nus  that  renuun  in  the  Syriac  form 
show  that  this  is  (lenveil  from  (Jmrk.  The  version 
must  have  been  matie  vcrj'  early,  evidently  before 
the  Monophysite  schism,  before  the  influence  of 
Constantinople  and  Bysantine  infiltrations  had  begun. 
No  doubt  as  soon  as  Christian  communities  arose 
in  the  ooontiy  jiarts  of  Syria  the  prayers  which  in 
the  eities  (Antiooh,  Jerunslem,  ete.)  ware  said  in 
Greek,  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  translated  into 
the  peasants'  language  (Syriac)  for  th«r  use.  The 
"  Pere^friiiatio  Silvi.T"  «iew^ribes  the  services  at  Jeni- 
saletn  as  Ix'irin  (Jreek;  but  the  lessons,  first  read  in 
Greek,  are  th«'n  translate<l  into  ."Syriac  pri>pter  piipu- 
liim  (ed.  { lever,  p.  !KVi.  .-\s  long  a.s  all  Western  ."^yria 
wax  one  communion,  i  he  c<)untry  dioce.xe.s  follownl  t  he 
rite  of  their  patriarch  ut  Antioch,  only  changing  the 
laoguase.  Modifieations  adopted  at  Antneh  in 
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Greek  wvt  ooined  in  Syriae  by  thooe  who  flMd  their 
pniyefe  in  the  i»tion*l  (oiijpie.  This  paint  to  iiiqMir> 
lent  beeaiue  the  Syriae  Liturgy  (in  its  fundamental 

form)  aliTa<Iy  contains  all  the  chnnKCS  brought  to 
Antiuch  from  Jmisjilcin.  It  is  not  the  older  pure 
Antiochenp  Rite,  but  tlio  lat<»r  Rit«of  Jonisalom-Anti- 
och.  Tho  Syriai-  Liturgy  in  its  Intercession,  like  the 
Greek  "St.  James",  pravri  first  not  for  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  but  "for  the  holy  Sinn,  the  mother  of 
all  churches"  (Brightman,  ju)  'K)i.  The  fiict 
that  the  Jacobites  ua  well  atj  liie  Orthcxiox  have  the 
Jerusalem- Ant lochene  Litvirgy  is  the  chief  proof 
that  this  had  supplanted  the  older  Aatiuchone  Use 
before  the  achiism  of  the  fifth  oentur>'. 

Our  first  S|yriae  documents  eonw  irom  about  tiw 
end  of  the  mth  oentury  ("Teetamentani  Dmnhd,'* 
(h1.  by  Ignatius  Rahman  i  II,  Life  of  Scvenis  of  Anti- 
och, sixth  cenfurj  ).  They  give  ua  valuable  informa- 
tion about  loc  ;  J  forms  of  the  Rite  of  Antioeh-Jeruaa- 
lem.  The  Jacobite  sect  kept  a  version  of  this  rite 
whicli  is  ob\ioii.sly  a  looal  variant.  Its  srhernc  and 
most  of  its  prayers  rorres|x)nd  to  thost;  of  the  Oreek 
St.  James;  but  it  has  amplificationu  and  omissions, 
■uch  as  we  find  in  all  local  forms  of  early  rites.  It 
wens  too  that  the  Jacobites  after  the  eehiem  made 
some  modificationfi.  We  know  this  for  certain  in 
one  point  (the  Trisagion).  The  first  Jacobite  wrttv 
on  their  rite  ia  Jamea  of  Edeaea  (d.  7as),  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  priest  Thomas  eomparing  the  Syrian 
Liturgy  with  that  of  Egypt.  Thia  letter  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  really  critical  disciLssion  of 
the  rite.  .\  number  of  later  Jacobite  writers  followed 
Jamea  of  F^dessa.  On  the  whole  this  stH.'t  produced 
the  fii-st  scientific  students  of  liturgj'.  Benjamin  of 
E<les.sa  (iJeruKl  unknown),  I^izarus  bar  Sabhetha  of 
Ba<?dad  (ninth  oenturv),  Moses  bar  Ki'phivs  of  M(ksu1 
(d.  $K)3),  Diony.Hius  bar  Saiibhi  of  Amida  (d.  1171) 
wrote  valuable  cununentaries  on  the  Jacotnte  Rita. 
In  the  eighth  and  ninth  renturies  a  controverB>'  con- 
cerning the  prayer  at  tiie  Fraction  produced  much 

lituiBoii  litemtam.  The  chronicle  of  their  Patri- 
ardiMid>ael  tiie  Qreat  (d.  1199)  diseuaBes  the  ques- 
tion and  supplies  valuable  contemporary  documents. 

The  oldest  Jacobite  Liturgy  extant  is  the  one 
ascribed  (as  in  its  (In-ck  form)  to  St.  James.  IJ  is  in 
the  dialect  of  Edetvsa.  The  pro-anaphora!  jiart  of 
this  ia  tho  Ordo  communis  to  which  the  other  later 
Anaphonis  are  joined.  It  is  printed  in  Latin  by 
Rcnauiiot  (II,  1— tl)  and  in  Enghsh  hv  Hrinhtman 
(pp.  (j<.>-110).  This  follows  the  (Jrin-k  St.  Jam<!8 
(see  Antiochenb  LrrUROT)  with  these  tlifTerences. 
All  the  vesting  prayer  and  |»eparation  of  the  ofTering 
(Praeftomads)  are  eonaiderably  eacpanded,  and  the 
prayen  differ.  Thto  part  of  the  Liturgy  is  always 
most  subiect  to  modifieation;  it  began  as  private 
prayer  only.  The  Af oiuyenes  oomes  later;  the  litany 
oeforc  the  lessons  is  missing;  the  innensing  is  expanded 
into  a  more  elaborate  rite.  The  Tris.iuiuiii  comes 
after  the  les,sons  from  the  Old  Testament ;  it  contains 
the  addition:  "who  wa.-(  crucified  for  us".  This  is 
the  most  famous  characteristic  of  the  .Iacobit(>  Rite. 
The  claus*'  was  svdrhNl  by  Peter  the  Dyer  fFullo), 
Monophysite  Patriarch  of  .\ntioch  (<i.  4H8),  was 
believed  to  imply  Monophysisrn  and  caused  much 
oontroversy  during  tlio.se  tiin«»s.  eventually  l>ecoming 
a  kind  of  watchword  to  the  Jai-obites  (see  Zai  harias 
Rhetor,  "Hist.  eccl. P.  G.,  LXXXV,  lltisj.  The 
litany  between  the  lesMOS  is  wpwaented  by  the  word 
KumUtan  said  thrice.  There  is  no  ehiuit  at  the 
Great  Entrance  (a  Byzantine  addition  in  the  Circek 
Ritel  The  long  Oltertory  prayers  of  the  Hreek 
Rite  do  not  (K?cur.  The  Epiklesis  and  Intercession 
are  mucli  the  sanii«  .as  in  (ireek.  Tlie  Ix)ril's  !*rayer 
follows  the  Fr.action.  .\t  the  Communion-litjuiy 
the  answer  is  llitUiliiuih  instead  of  Kijni-  rinxnn. 

In  this  iSyriac  Liturgy  many  Greek  forms  remain: 
Sbmm  kabtt  KvHBiiiont  So^tia,  ProtiAomen,  etc. 
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Renandot  gives  also  a  seeood  form  of  the  Ordo  eoes* 
MMrir  (II,  12-28)  with  many  variants.  To  the  Ordo 
esmsMMit  the  Jacobites  have  added  a  very  great 
niimliT  of  alternative  Anaphoras.  in;iny  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  published.  The.-e  Aiuiphora-s  are 
ascribed  to  all  manner  of  j)eople;  ifiey  were  comixi-fl 
at  vcr\'  different  jK'ricMls.  One  explanation  of  their 
attribution  to  various  saints  i.s  ilut'  tiiev  wert-  nngi- 
nallv  yim^i  on  their  feasts.  Hi  niui  inr  trunslatotl  and 
published  thirty-nine  of  these  .\fter  that  of  St. 
James  follows  (in  his  work)  a  shortened  form  of  the 
Biiine.  This  is  the  one  commonly  used  to-day. 
Then:  (3)  Liturgy  of  St.  Xystus,  which  is  planed  first 
in  the  Maronitebooks;  (4)  of  St.  Peter:  (6) 
of  St.  PMer;  (0)  of  St.  John;  (7)  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
Hes;  (8)  of  St.  Mark;  (9)  of  St.  Clemmt  of  Rome; 
(10)  of  St.  Dionysius;  (11)  of  St.  Ignatius;  (V2i  of 
St.  Julius  of  Rome;  (13)  of  St.  Eustathius;  (14)  of  .St. 
John  Chrj'sostom;  (1.5)  of  St.  John  Chrj-soatom 
(from  Chaldajan  sources);  (16)  of  .St  Manita;  (17) 
of  St.  Cvril;  (IS)  of  Dioscor;  (19)  of  Philoxeims  of 
Ilieranolis;  (20)  a  second  Liturgj'  also  ascribed  to 
him;  (21)  of  Servenw  of  .\ntioch;  (22)  of  James  Bara- 
dffius;  (23)  of  Matthew  the  Shcphcni;  of  St. 

James  of  Dotnan  and  Serug;  (25)  of  J.ame^s  oi  Edessa, 
tho  Interpreter;  (28)  of  ThomsB  of  Ueraclea;  (27) 
of  Moees  bar  Kephaj^  (2B)  of  Philosrenus  of  Bagdad; 
(29}  of  the  DoctoiSL  arruiged  by  John  the  &eat, 
Patriardi;  (.30)  of  Jofan  of  Basora;  (31)  of  Michael  or 
Antioch;  (32)  of  Dionysiua  Bor-Salibhi;  ('J.'?'  of  Oreg- 
ory  Bar-Hebneus;  (34)  of  St.  John  the  Patriarch, 
callwl  Ac(emetus  (  Axo/uirroi i ;  CV}',  of  St.  ni<>--c<)r  of 
Kardu;  (3t))  John,  Patriarch  o(  Antioch;  (37)  of  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  (Joseph  Ibn  \Vahib)j  (39)  of  St. 
Basil  (another  ven<ion,  by  Masius). 

Brifjhtman    (pp.    Iviii-hx)    mentions  8i.\ty-four 
Litursies  as  known,  at  least  by  name.    Notes  of  this 
bewildering  number  of  Anaphoras  will  be  found  after 
each  in  Renaudot.    In  moat  cases  all  he  can  say  is 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  real  author;  often  the 
names  affined  are  otherwise  unknown.  Many  An** 
plioras  are  obviously  quite  late,  inflated  with  long 
prayers  and  rhetoncal  expressions,  many  contain 
Monophysite  ideas,  some  are  insufficient  at  the  con- 
.-iri  ryUion  so  .a-s  to  be  invalid.    Baumstark  (Die  Messe 
uu  MorKenland,  44-40)  thinks  the  .\naphr)ra  of  St. 
Ipnatius  most  imiK)rtant,  as  containing  parts  of  the 
old  pure  .\ntiochene  Rite.    He  considers  that  many 
attributions  to  later  Jacobite  authors  may  be  comv!, 
that  the  Liturgy  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (Joseph  Ibn 
Wahib;  d.  1304;  is  the  latest.  Most  of  these  .Anaphoras 
have  now  fallen  into  disuse.    The  Jacobite  cele- 
brant generally  usee  the  shortened  form  of  St.  James. 
There  is  an  ancient  Armenian  version  (shortened) 
of  the  Syriao  St.  James.  The  Liturgy  ta  said  in  Striae 
with  (smee  the  fifteenth  oentury)  many  Arabic  sub- 
stitutions in  the  lessons  and  proanaphorai  pravers. 
The  Ix>ctiunary  and  Diaeonicum  have  not  been 
published  and  are  hardly  known.    The  vestments 
corn><i)ond  almost  extu-tly  to  those  of  the  Orllnniox 
except  that  the  bishop  wears  a  latinizetl  mitre.  Tlte 
Caleiular  h  is  few  feasts.    It  follows  in  its  m.ain  lines 
till-  ol<l  onler  of  Antioch,  oljservetl  also  by  the  Nesto- 
rians,  which  Is  the  basis  of  the  Bysantine  Calendar. 
Feasta  are  divided  into  three  classes  of  dignity. 
Wednesday  and  FridiQr  are  fast^aNs.    There  are 
also  the  four  great  fasts,  as  with  the  Orthodox.  The 
Divine  Office  consists  of  Vespers,  Compline,  Noo- 
tuma,  Lauds,  Teroe,  Sext,  and  None,  or  rather  of 
hours  that  correspond  to  these  among  I.3tins.  Ves- 
pt'rs  always  belongs  to  the  following  dav.   The  great 
part  f>f  this  olVn'e  (known  in  the  West  chiefly  by  the 
t'niat  iMMiks  and  now  by  Dr.  Baumstark's  ■  l  est- 
brevier  u.  Kirchenjahr  der  syrischen  .Fakobiteti") 
consists  of  long  poems  composed  for  the  i)urix)sc, 
like  the  Byzantine  odes.    Baptism  is  performed  by 
Jnunersion;  the  priest  ooafirms  nt  onoe  with  ehriam 
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UoflWd  by  tho  pfttriarch.  C-onfession  ia  not  much 
QBSd;  it  ha»  fiillon  into  the  Haine  (locay  as  in  most 
ESAsternChurch<-s  Commiiiuon  ia  administorcd  under 
both  kinds;  ih  '  .sick  an>  atiointod  with  oil  bloMHod  1^ 
a  prieai— the  ideai  ia  to  hAve  Mvn  priestB  to  a4liiiiii> 
wter  it.  The  ondm  an  biriiop,  pnMt,  dBMon,  sub- 
d«  neon,  leeliiir»  and  danr.  Hmm  ara  many  chore- 
pisropi,  not  ordaiiied  Mrfiop.  It  wOl  be  seen,  then, 
that  one  littin  Jabobite  Church  lias  followed  much 
the  .same  lino  of  development  in  it«  rites  as  its  powerful 
Orthodox  neighbour. 

The  Syrian  I'niatH  use  the  same  rite  as  the  Jaco- 
bites, liut  i:».s  is  the  ease  with  most  Uniat  Churches) 
it  i.s  Ix'ttcr  ornanized  with  them.  There  is  not  much 
that  ran  f)e  eallwl  UomanizinK  in  their  book.s;  but 
they  ha%'e  the  advantage  of  well-arranged,  well- 
edited,  and  well-printed  books.  All  the  gceat 
students  of  the  West-Syrian  Kite  (the  Assemani, 
llenaudot,  etc.)  have  been  Catholics.  Their  knowl- 
edge and  the  hioher  Western  standard  of  soholaiahip 
in  general  are  advantages  of  whidi  the  Uniats  rather 
than  the  Jacobites  proBt.  Of  the  manifold  Sjrrian 
Anaphoras  the  Uniats  use  seven  only — those  of  St. 
James,  St.  John,  St.  Peter.  St.  Chrj-sostora,  St.  Xyn- 
tus.  St.  Mattl  H'W,  and  St.  Basil.  That  of  St.  Xystus 
is  .ittachcd  to  the  On/o  communiit  in  their  officiul 
hoik;  that  of  St.  John  is  said  on  the  chief  feasts. 
The  lesflon.s  only  are  in  .\rabic.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  Syrian  Liturgies,  coming  from  Monophysite 
sources,  should  be  examined  at  Rome  before  thoy 
were  allowed  to  Uniats.  But  the  revisers  made  very 
few  ehanges.  Out  of  the  mass  of  Anaphoras  they 
ehose  the  oldest  and  purest,  leaving  out  the  kmg  series 
of  later  ones  that  were  unorthodox,  or  even  invalid. 
In  the  seven  kept  for  Uniat  use  what  alterations  have 
be«>n  made  are  chiefly  the  omission  of  redimdant 
prayers,  simplification  of  confused  parts  in  which 
the  Diaoonicum  and  the  Euchologion  had  IxMxime 
nixed  together.  Th«'  only  iiitportatil  mrrcct idii  is 
the  omission  of  th«^  fatal  clan.sc:  '  Who  w;i.h  <TUcifu'd 
for  us"  in  the  Tristigion.  There  is  no  su.spicifin  of 
modifying  in  the  dire<  (  ion  of  the  Roman  Rite.  The 
other  books  of  the  Uniats,  the  Diaconicum,  officen 
book,  and  ritual  are  edited  at  Rome,  Beirut,  and  the 
Uniat  Patriarchal  prew  at  Sharf6;  they  are  con- 
siderably the  most  accessible,  the  best-arranged  books 
in  which  to  study  this  rite. 

The  West-Sytian  Rite  baa  also  been  used  at  in- 
tervals by  seetfons  of  the  (sehismatieal)  Mabbar 
Church.  Namely,  jis  the  Slalabar  Christians  at 
various  times  ma<le  approaches  to  the  Jat'obite  Patri- 
arch or  receiviNl  bi.shops  from  him,  so  did  they  at 
sii<h  times  use  his  Liturp,'.  Most  of  Malabar  has 
iinw  returned  to  the  Nestorian  communion;  hut 
there  are  still  Jacobite  communities  using  this  rile 
among  them. 

The  Maronite  Rite  is  merely  a  Romanised  adapta- 
tion of  that  of  the  West  Syrians. 

r.  Tr»t». — .\.  Jambite  wlitinn*:  RoDCRi\KrH,  D.  Snenu 
aUxii'iilriiiii'  'ilibu*  lMi>lnimi  el  "ui-rir  lunaxit  (.\nlwerp,  l.%72), 
Hynac  am)  Lutin.  Kknm'imh,  l.iluraiitrum  nririUalium  cailtctio, 
II  (2nd  Fraiikfi'M.  ls|7  .  II.  1 -.VM).  Latio:  BaMMrMAM, 

Katlrm  LUurgir*  ((lilr>r>l.  lV.*<>t,  HI)  lUI.  umns  RoDBaiAMIW  for 
till'  Ordo  eommunit,  with  tlir  .\nn|ih>>rn  of  St.  Jttxnm. 

H.  I  niat  editions:  3Ji*»air  SuTioeutn  \ujla  rUum  rccUtia 
antiochtw  turarum  (Itnmc,  1843),  iSyhac;  i>iaJI;«nii:on  in  Sy- 
rise  only  (MniU  M88):  Pmmcb  Max  or  Baxomt.  JAmm 
5vr«-j(nlMdkciM  (Rsdiibcm.  1«08).  with  the  Ansphonaf  St.  Joha. 
Ijtlin  only. 

('.  .Malshitr  •ilition!*:  Hnvatt,  Chrimtuinity  in  Inilin,  II  il.<iti- 
dnn.  \>Hh),  i>2^'\h:  HuWaHU,  The  ChriMiam  of  St.  Thomat 
(Oxford,  im*).  1O0-2I9. 

II.  CominentariM:— I'm  d«  SMre  par  Zaeharit  It  ^^eholalligt^e 
In  Patrnloffin  OrimtnliM.  II  (Pnrin,  I90;il.  1;  I,\b»u  kt,  Diimitnioii 
Hitr  S'lliln.  EfpaniioliluroiiriuCijrp.  Srript.  Orimt.:  Smi>l.  S]jri. 
II  d'ari',  HK)3),  !»3;  AiwrUAM.  HiWiuiAr.u  od«  II  (Hi«inr. 

1711»^2,H).  110;  Rbkacimit.  op.  ri/.;  n\VMnTAnK.  Oif  Mrme 
im  Morijrniand  in  KOiikl,  CuUtflion  (Kpnipt>-n  and  Muoirh. 
1906):  fat^rtmtr  u.  Kirthmialir  dfr  twx'chrti  JnhMun  (Psdcr- 
boiBt  WHO. 

Adrian  Fortbscdb. 
lyio-ObaUUifo  Bit*.  See  SntiAN  Rm,  EUsr. 


Syro- Jacobite  Liturgy.  See  8vria.n  Rite,  Wear. 
Syro-Malabar  Church.    See  Thohas  Cmos- 

TIA.N8. 

8]rro-Malabar  Rite.   See  Syrian  Hitk,  East. 
.   Syro-Maroiiite  Bite.    See  Maro.nitks;  Syrian 

Ssanuw-UJnr.  See  AnmnER-sTADr. 

Si&nt6  (Arator),  Srsraair,  b.  in  the  Dioosoe  of 
Raab,  Hungary,  1541;  d.  at  Ohnttts,  1612.  On 

finishing  his  studies  in  Vienna,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Dioee«e  of  Raab,  and  in  1.t60  was  sent  by  his 
bi.sliop  to  the  Cicrnifin  College  at  Home.  Here  he 
joinc*!  the  .Jesuit  Order,  and  after  hLs  novitiate  was 
ord.iined  priest  In  l."»f'>i(  he  returne<l  to  Vienna, 
and  theru'c  went  its  prof(«Mor  to  Nagy-Szombiit. 
The  succtH^ling  years  were  spent  at  the  universities 
of  Vienna  and  Graz,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy. 
From  156K  Sxiint6  strove  to  found  a  Cathrae  miiwifllt 
for  Transylvania,  where  Protestantism  was  making 
great  headway;  this  project  he  continued  in  Rome^ 
whither  he  was  siiminnned  m  lfi79  aa  Huogariaa 
penitentiary.  This  last  podtion  he  held  until  1S70. 
His  endeavours  t-o  found  a  Hungarian  college  in 
Rome  after  the  model  of  the  German  College  met  with 
but  temporary  success.  The  monastery  of  the  Her- 
mits of  St.  Paul  near  St.  Stephen's  on  the  Coclian 
Wits  to  serve  for  this  purpose;  the  deed  (if  fniindjit inn 
was  approv)^!  bv  Cin'gory  XllI  and  the  college  was 
opened  on  '2H  Xfay,  l.')79.  The  po|K',  however,  soon 
united  the  college  with  (he  German  College.  At 
the  end  of  1579  Szdnt<S  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to 
Transylvania,  where  he  displayed  great  activity  in 
the  work  of  CathoUc  missions  at  Klausenbuig  (Koloa- 
svilr)  and  hitar  at  Virad.  Ai  thia  time  ooouned  hia 
lit«ary  polemics  with  the  Reform  preacher  Psler 
Beregsziiflzi.  against  whom  he  wrote  his  "Epistola 
ajKjlogef  ica".  In  1585  Sziint^  proceeded  to  Gyula- 
Feh<5rvAr  and  thence,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  from  Tran-sylvania,  toSt'llve.  In  1(500  he  went 
to  Zni6v.lralja,  and  in  KiOo,  on  the  deslnictioii  of  Ihis 
place  by  the  troops  of  Bocskay,  to  Olrnutz,  where  he 
remained  until  his  d<iUh.  During  the  siege  of 
Znidvdralja  his  books  and  manuscripts,  including  the 
Hungarian  catechism  which  he  enrnnoBsd  in  Rome, 
were  loet;  until  his  death  he  was  wonting  on  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Now  Testament,  which  was  later  umhI  by 
Geoig  Kildy.  Szdnt'd  must  also  be  eredited»  as  has 
been  noently  proved,  with  the  Hungarian  portkm 
of  the  great  dictionary  of  CTalepino. 

FRAnrai.  Bm  magvar  itumila  a  X  VI.  'nitadban  (A  Hungmiam 
Jrttiii  in  the  Sirtrrnth  <  ftUuru)  in  KiU'>til:un  Ssrmlf  (Rudapnt. 

SziNNTEl,  Maoyar  iT6k    If uri>r;in;iri  .Vdthnrs),  I;  .Stwk- 
BCBEB.  (tcteh.  di*  CoUtai^m  titrmanicunfUunganrum.  I  <Frei- 

bwft  uas>.  t 

A.  Al-DJlsY. 

S8atin4r,  Diocx-hb  of  (Szatmahiknhis),  in  Hun- 
gary, suffragan  of  Eger,  from  which  it  was  formed, 
DV  King  ?>uncis  I,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sev  of 
KjBSsa.  The  (li(M-es<>  includes  the  counties  {KamUate) 
«f  Siatmiir,  Bereg.  Miimarae,  ^^IP^^  Unmr,  and 
a  small  pairt  of  the  distiiot  of  Habows.  Tiie  fink 
bishop  was  Stephen  Flaeher  (1804-7),  later  Arch« 
bishop  of  Eger.  Of  his  successors  may  be  mentioned: 
Pftcr  Klohu.-^iczky  iis<)7-21).  who  rendered  gre.it 
8«Tvicc  in  the  l>r^::uli^,;il  ion  of  the  fli(>c<^>;  .John  WAm 
(lS27-."i7i.  who  tiiivc  nn-ut  atli-iition  In  ciliiciklion. 
Under  th<'m  the  cjithedral  wjis  enlargi  il  :in<i  n  in  wiHl, 
and  several  other  churches  were  built  .Muiiy  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  dicM-ese  owe  their 
foundation  to  Hilm,  whose  beatification  is  under  con- 
sideration. Tiburtius  Boromisza  (1906)  is  the  pre^ 
cnt  bishop.  His  residence  is  at  Szatindr-NenoetL 
The  (Uooese  is  divided  into  5  arehdeBneries,  and  conp 
sirtaef  WpaiidMB.  The  dergy  number  177.  There 
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an:  1  titular  abbey,  2  titular  provrnt^hips,  and  16 
inonast(>rie8  with  703  niembcre.  The  chapter  con- 
tasts  of  6  inembcra  and  6  titular  caaons.  Roman 
CatholkB  number  149^:  and  Grade  CatholioB, 
635,637. 

A  XataUM  UantMnathf  GUIWlio  Btmimry  (Budapert, 
IMM):  MtMflliMnwTiasCinQ).  , 

A.  AldIbt. 

Sse-ch'wan,  Eastern,  V'icakiatb  APOSTOUCOr. — 
The  iius.si<)n  uf  Eastern  Sze-ch'wan  was  oepanKtod  from 
Nurth-western  SaOHsh'wan  and  erected  in  a  vkariate 
Aputitolic  in  Ita  finst  name  ma  Sootb-eaatern 

SieHdi'wan.  There  mn  nine  European  and  ten  native 
prieata.  Tbe  Rii^t  Rev.  Mgr  DeaflMies  (1844-87), 
titular  Bishop  of  Sinita,  was  elected  first  vicar  Apoe- 
toiic.  Mimionaricfi  and  Chri.stian«  had  at  first  to 
undergo  many  ponM-ciitions.  At  bust  afttT  thr  Franco- 
Chinese  war,  iti  I,S4U1,  they  ohfaincci  (>ntirc  frcM^lom 
to  prcarh  the  Cliristian  dootriiie.  In  iMiO  the  mis- 
sion wjiH  diviilcci  in  two  vicarijites  A(>i>,stolic:  Ivust- 
em  and  Soiithmi  Sze-i-li'wan.  'I'lic  iMisHioiiarir-j  ft«»t 
from  Chini"fso  uHieiuls  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city 
of  Cli'ung-k'ing,  as  compensation  for  the  losjwa  un- 
dergone by  the  mission.  New  persecutions  broke 
out.  At  Vu-j'anK  Father  Eyraud  was  put  in 
jail,  Fathers  Maoileau  and  Kigaud  were  mur- 
dered. At  Kien-Kiang  Fathers  Hue  and  Taj  were 
killed  in  1873.  On  8  March,  1876,  tbe  settlemeata  of 
the  Christians  were  pillaged  at  Kiang-pe.  Father 
Coupat  was  elect<'d  coadjutor  in  1S.S2,  and  in  1883  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  IVsflAchrs,  appointed  .Xrchbishop  of 
Mandiamipolis  In  l.S.%  the  buildings  of  the  mission 
at  Ch'uiiK-k  iiiK  were  pillaged  and  dentroyetl.  The 
bishop  and  niis-siniuiiirs  IkhI  to  rcUre  into  tlic  Chinese 
tribunal.  In  isyi  tin-  l{inlit  Ki>v.  M^r  ("hmivcllon, 
titular  Hishoi)  of  Daiisara,  Micci  rdcd  Bishop  t'oiipat. 
In  1898  Father  Fleury  wjus  wiptumi  by  Yu-man-tse 
and  k^t  as  prifloner  for  several  months.  The  mission 
is  confided  to  the  Society  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
Paris.  The  present  vicar  ApostoUo  is  the  liight  Rev. 
Celeattn-Felix-Jaa^  Chouvelion,  oonaeerat^  titular 
Bishop  of  Danaara  in  1891.  He  reaidea  at  Ch'niij^ 
k'ini^.  In  1889  the  mission  numbered:  1  bisliop,  Si 
missionaries,  .33  native  prie8t.s,  2  .seminaries  with  74 
students,  151  .schools  with  I'.Mi.'J  pu])ils.  10.")  clmrehes 
or  cha[>cl.s,  31,.'>.39  ('athoiics.  In  I'.tlO,  there  were:  1 
bisliop,  tiiissi')naries,  {>>  ii:.if'vf  jtrie.st.s,  3  .semina- 
ries with  i;iO  students.  311  schools  with  53(>5  pupils, 
175  churches  or  chapels,  8  orphanages  witti  82/  or- 
pban^,  40,587  Catholics. 

LtUlfAT,  Allat  dt  It  teUU  Am  mauiotu-HmngirrJi  ( 1890) . 

V.  H.  MONTANAR. 

Sae-ch'wan,  Nokth-w»:.stekn,  Vicarjate  Apos- 
tolic OF. — ^The  mission  of  North-western  Sze-ch'wan 
includes  the  territories  known  as  Ch'wan-si  and  Ch'- 
wan-pe,  the  cities  of  Kiong-chu,  Ta-y-hien,  the  Princi- 
pality of  Mu-pin,  and  a  iMrt  of  the  civU  prefecture  of 
Taediu.  Thereare35,000,000  inhabitants,  33,500,000 
are  Chinese  and  1.500,000are  Barbarian  MiuHiae.  On 
17  August,  IfWiS.  the  Holy  See  entrusted  the  mission  of 
S«e-ch'wan  to  bislin()  P.i'ihi.  of  (lie  .Society  of  the  For- 
eign Missions  of  Paris.  \  iear  Apostolir  of  Tonn-king. 
Hut  neither  Hishop  I'allunor  liis  siiecessor.  Hisiioi)  do 
Lyonne  iimt'.t  17l;M  who  was  tin-  first  \'iear  .Xjxis- 
toli<'  of  ."^ze-eh'wan,  eoiild  (let  into  tjie  pnn  iliee.  In 
1707  Fathers  de  la  Halliiere  and  Basset,  of  the  Society 
of  the  Foreign  .Missions  of  Paris,  and  Fathers  Mullener 
and  Appiaiii,  priests  of  the  C'ongregal ion  of  St.  V'in- 
cent  de  Paul,  got  into  Sze-ch'wan  where  they  found 
some  Christ  i.ans  who  hml  emigrated  from  other  prov- 
inces. Father  de  la  Ballu^re,  elected  vicar  Apostolic 
in  1713,  died  in  1715  before  being  eonaeerated  bishop. 
Father  MuUener  was  consecrated  tituhr  Biidiop  of 
Mytiopolis  in  1717.  Bishop  Enjobert  de  Martillat 
auoeeeoed  him.  He  establiiuipd  the  Institute  of  the 
Chriatian  VirKins.  The  following  four  misaionariea 


were  elected  as  vicars  Apostolic,  but  were  not 
crated  biahona:  Fatheia  Laoerre,  Maigiot  (1763)»  de 
Raymond  (1786),  Kertierv«  (1756).  It  ia  onlv  from 
the  year  I7(VS  and  the  consecration  of  Bishop  l*ottier 
(1769-fl2)  that  rc&lly  dates  the  existence  of  this  mis- 
sion.   It  numbercfl  then  alKnit  1(XK>  Christians,  in- 
cluding those  of  Vun-iian  and  Kwei-chou.  Fathers 
ne||M>nt  and  Devaux  diLtl  in  the  jails  of  I'l-kiii ;  Bishop 
de  Saint-Martin  (17S4-IS()1  ),  coadjutor  ati<l  .succes.'wir 
to  Hi>hoi>  I'ottier,  Wius  hani^he*!  with   Fatlier  Du- 
fres.se.    4(),(XK>  pagans  were  ehristene<l.    Bi.shop  Du- 
fres.s<'  (IHOl-1."))  suoctHKled  Bishop  de  Saint-Martin, 
with  Btahop  l-Venchant  as  coadjutor  ( 1  sr)2  -(M) ) .  The 
^mod  of  oae-oh'wan  took  place  and  cutnpletod  the 
organization  of  the  mission.   On  14  Septcml>er,  1815, 
Blessed  Gabriel  Taurin-Dufrease,  titular  Bishop  of 
Tabraca,  waa  aenteneed  to  death  and  executed.  He 
was  beatified  in  IflOO.   At  the  death  of  the  bi.shop, 
Sze-ch'wan  had  only  two  missionaries,  and  (he  Chris- 
tians were  everj'where  perseeutetl.    This  awful  per- 
secution came  to  an  end  only  in  1S}<).  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Bishoj)  l""ifnt;ina  i  ls2(>-HSi.  wh<nri  iSishop 
Peroeheau  (lS3S-t)l  i  succeeded.    In  isto  Yun-nan 
was  8<'jMvra(ed  from  Sze-ch'wan;  Kwei-chou  wji-s  sep- 
arated in  1S46,  Soutln  iistera  Sze-ch'wan  in  185t),  :ind 
Southern  .Sze-ch'wan  in  18G1.    Bidiop  Pinehon,  co- 
adjutor in  1858,  succeeded  Bishop  Peroeheau  in  IStil. 
In  1H(H  the  seminary  of  Mu-pin  was  burned  and 
many  Christians  killed.    On  28  Stay,  1895,  the  buUd- 
ingB<rf  the  ItetestantaatChai-tu  wmdeatrojred  and 
the  following  day  the  Gatbolie  aettlementa  had  a  aiml- 
Im-  fate.   The  mission  of  North-western  Sze-ch'wan  is 
entnisted  to  the  Society  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
Paris.    Tlie  present  vicar  .Xpostolic  is  the  Hight  Hev. 
Marie-Julien   Dimand,  eon.secRited  in   1S9.3  titular 
Bishop  of  C^aloe.    He  resides  at  Chen-tu.     In  l.S'KJ 
the  mis.sion  numbered! :  1  bi.shop,  27  mi.s.sionaries,  31) 
native  priests,  2  s^^-minaries  with  87  students,  413 
schools  witli  3023  pupils,  43  churches  or  chapoU, 
38,800  Catholics.    In  1910  there  were:  1  bishop,  39 
iries,  49  native  priests,  2  seminaries  with  110 
rians,  340  schools  with  .'5322  pupils,  .5  orjihan- 
_     with  962  orphans,  105  churches  or  chapels, 
45.000  OftthoUcs. 

IaOVAT,  iUfau  dm  murim*  dt  In  MCiM  dm  misriom-ftranifirrt 

(uaq>. 

V.  H.  MONTAMAB. 

Sae-Ch'wailt  SouniKRy,  Vicariate  Ammtouc 
OF. — On  24  Januar>',  1800,  the  misj^ion  of  South- 
ern Sze-ch'wan  was  separated  from  Ejkstern  .Szt"- 
ch'wan  and  erecte<l  into  a  vicariate  .\|>ostolir  by  a 
Dwree  of  Pius  IX  The  Right  Kev.  Mgr  Pichon, 
titular  Bi.shop  of  Heleno^H>lis,  Wivs  f  hi'  first  vicar  Apos- 
tolic. The  mission  numbered  12, (KH)  CathoUcsand 
the  bishop  there  was  the  only  Europe.<in  missionar>' 
with  three  native  priests  and  four  cnapels.  Bishop 
Oesfl^ches  gave  him  one  mis8ionar\%  Father  Lorcher, 
and  one  Chinese  prirat.  In  1862  Bishop  Pichon  es- 
tablished a  seminary  at  Ho-ti-keou.  In  1871  he 
died  in  France,  and  Bishop  Lepley  aueoeeded  him. 
Bishop  Chatagnon  succeeded  Bisliop  Lepley  in  1887. 
On  28  May,  1R95,  the  buildings  of  the  Protestants  at 
Chen-tu  were  dcstrm'cd.  The  following:  day  the  s<  t- 
tletneiits  of  Bi.shop  Dunan<i  were  al.so  ruineil.  Almiit 
li.alf  of  the  C'atholic  si  t t lenients  in  the  South<'m 
Sze-ch'wan  mi.ssi()ns  wen-  destrove<i.  Bishoji  Chata- 
gnon isrip.d  into  the  trilmnal  of  Mei-chou  In 
.luly,  isi^S,  a  n«'w  p<.Ts<'eution  broke  out.  In  ISXX)  the 
mission  did  not  suffer  much  from  the  B()\ers.  In 
1<.H)2  there  was  an  awful  persecution.  Many  Chris- 
tians were  killed.  From  18',».'.  till  1904  there  were 
about  thirty  Christians  murdered  on  account  of  their 
Faith.  The  roissbn  is  entru8t«d  to  the  Society  of  the 
Foreign  Miasona  of  Paris.  The  present  vicar  Apoft- 
tolic  IS  Right  Rev.  Mare  CShatagnon,  titubu-  Bishop 
of  CheraoneauB,  who  leaidea  at  Sui^u,  and  haa  aa  hi> 
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Coadjutor  Right  Rev.  Picrre-Mahe  i  ayolle,  coiuw- 
crated  titular  liisKop  of  I^ampaa  in  1909.  In  1910  the 
mission  of  Kii  ri-CJiang  was  separated  from  Southern 
Sat>ch*wan  aixi  Fnther  J.-B.-Marie  de  Gu6briant 
elected  bishop  :\ntl  tirst  vicar  Apostolic.  As  t}iis  mi»- 
■iom  hw  bvan  nt'vviy  formed,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  set  waty  infoniuitioa  about  the  number  of  the 
Chnstianfl.  In  188B  the  miaBioit  numb^ed :  1  bi8hoi^ 
26  missiotKirir-ri,  9  native  priests,  SO  flateduBte,  3o 
churches  and  chapeK  1  seminary  with  81  rtudents,  68 
schools  with  1265  pupils,  ls,0(X)  CaflioUcs.  In  1910 
there  were  2  bishops,  40  missionaries,  l  .'i  native  priests, 
08  <-ntochi-^ts.  2  wiiiinjirics  with  llo  students,  284 
flch«J<:>ls  with  oTtio  pupils,  0  orjiharuigpw  with  153  or- 
phans, UX4  churches  or  chapels,  Mfil^  Catholics. 
Compt€  rtndu  d*  Id  toeHU  df  m«*»<m»-<»«ll^*rj».  IVIO. 

V.  B.  ICoamM AR. 


■t  Dio- 
cese op. 

SsentlTiayl,  Mastin,  b.  mt  Ssentivto,  Hungary, 
20  October,  1633;  d.  at  Nafo^-SsombAt  (Tynuui).  5 
MwMOMt  1708.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jewwin  161^ 
•nd  was  prafenor  of  ScriDtiirefor  fiv«  ymn  at  Vienna 
and  Nasy-Ssombit,  imifiMKK'  of  matbeeaatiee  and 

f>hilosopTiy  for  nine  years,  and  profeeaor  of  canon 
aw  fiTui  theology  for  eeven  years.    For  twelve  years 
ho  fillotl  the  office  of  chance  1!  t  of  the  University  of 
Najty-vSzomhitt,  and  iu  addit  ion  was  for  nine  successive 
years  povorn  ir    I  the  Pasmaneum  in  Vienna  and  of 
the  acjuicmy  at  Xagy-Szombiflt.    His  numorou.s  writ- 
ings apjH.'!in'<l  in  Hungarian,  I.alin,  ('irrm.in,  :uid 
Slovak,   and  some  were  translated  into  Freiidi. 
The  moat  important  are:  "Curiosiora  et  selectiora 
TBrianim   scientiarum  roiaoeUaaea  in  tree  partes 
divL-iu"   (Tymau,  1689):   "Dteertationes  aeptem, 
etc."  (TyrmHl*  1689);  "  Hectus  modus  int^pretandi 
aetiptumn  aaeram"  rTyrnau,  1696);  "Sununariam 
ohronotogis  Hungaris*'  CTy'nau,  1697) ; "  Hungaria  in 
immaculiitam  conceptionem  b.  Mnriffi  Virginia  magna) 
doniinir  sua-  cn'deriji  ot  iuvans"  (T\Tnau,  1701 ) ;  "  l)oc- 
trin.-i  fidt'i  chri.st ianii- "   (Ixiuvain.   170.S>;  "  Luther- 
anicuiii   tmncjuatn  ct  nus(|uam"   (Tymau,  1702); 
"Relutio  stalu.H  futurrr  vit.-r''  (TyTnau,  ItiOO);  "Di&' 
sertationo.s  haTO-siologico-polemica^  di;  ha-rcsiarchis, 
hiercsibus,  ct  errorihiia  in  tide,  dogmatibun,  hoc  aaeculo 
noHtro  (IVrnau,  1701);  "Solutiones  catholicte,  etc." 
(Tyrnau,  1701)j  "Quiociuaginta  rationes  et  motiva 
cur  in  tanta  vanetate  rdigumum  et  confessionum  Mci 
in  diiurtianitate  modenui  tempore  Ti^entium,  sola 
(i^gb  Romano-catboliea  ait  eiligenda  et  omnibus 
aliis  prefenmda"  (T^maii*  1701;  Oennan  and  Hun- 
garian, Tymau,  17(s)._ 
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A.  AldIst. 


Saeny.  Sec  Zbnoo-Moorcs,  Dioow  or. 

See  ZvOy  Diocmb  op. 

See  Baatvm,  Diocia  or. 

Ssombatliely.  Sc<;  Steinamanqer,  Diocmi  op. 

Ssujaki,  Joeara,  b.  at  Tamow,  1835;  d.  at  Craoow, 
18S3.  He  Btudied  at  Tamow,  then  at  Craoow  (1854) 
and  at  Vienna  (1858-0).  He  began  bie  eateer  aa  a 

poet,  and  continued  to  write  verses  till  the  end  of  his 

Dri(  f  ;ind  fruitful  Iif<'.  Apart  from  many  short  lyrical 
pocnis,  his  first  attcmpl.H  were  dramatic:  ".Samuel 
Zborowski",  "Halazkaof  Ostron".  and  a  tranHlution 
of  the  " AftJimemnon "  of  ..¥!«chyluH.  Mrforc  his  mar- 
riage (ls»)l  )  he  had  al.^J  putilishcii  his  "  Portraits, 
not  by  Van  Dyck",  in  which  various  tvpttt  of  Foltss 
an  characterised  perhaps  too  n Highly,  but  with 
acumen,  often  witn  accuracy.  He  began  working 
•t  a  manual  of  Poliafa  lustOfTi  publishing  two 
whmiee  in  1862,  but  wm  pneeatly  ooavinoed  of  the 
MMMity  of  independeot  leeeaicb,  of  irtuch  votumee 


thrro  and  four  (1864-6)  give  good  evidence.  The 
cal:^:ii;i I  u-  ii  sum-i-tiun  of  ISiV.i  w-.is  a  Icrrihk'  blow 
to  .^zujftk.]  !^  i)Uoyaiit  luipos  for  i'olaud's  futun',  and 
he  rcsolvi^l  to  devote  hi.s  whole  life  to  wi  king  the 
causes  of  his  beloved  country  "a  miafortuuf^.  with  a 
view  to  her  regeneration.  \\  the  time  that  he  was 
publi^ing (be  poems:  "The  .Servant  of  the  Tombs", 
"The  IMenee  of  Csestochowa",  and  the  dramas, 
"GcOTBB  Lobomirski"  and  "WtUlas"^  he  placed  liiio* 
self  in  the  front  rank  ot  Fuliiih  historians  by  hia 
work,  "Some  Trutbe  of  our  Uietmy"  (1866).  "No 
nation",  he  said,  '*Gan  fall  eave  through  her  own 
fault,  nor  ri.se  again,  save  bv  her  own  intelligent 
labour  and  spiritual  activity  ,  and  he  most  cour- 
ag(>oui^ly  indicated  all  Poland's  faults,  not  however 
omitting  the  inonnB  of  reformation.  He  founded  the 
"Polish  Ri-vicw"  (l,St)*)),  and  the  next  year  brought 
out  "Hedw'Jgc"  and  "Twardowski",  toth  dramas. 
When  the  use  of  the  national  language  was  restored 
in  Craoow  University,  Scujski  was  named  (1860) 
professor  of  Polisti  Instory;  later,  he  was  cboaen 
rector.  As  early  as  1872,  be  was  the  life  and  the  mov> 
ing  spirit  of  the  AMdony  of  Sdenoea  at  Craoow 
in  his  capacity  of  secretary.  About  that  time,  for 
his  researches  were  not  confined  to  Poland,  he 
publishcil  a  sketch  of  the  rif<Tary  history  of  the  non- 
Chriiitian  world;  Htudies  on  Marcus  .\urrlius  and  on 
Lucian;  tninslatioriK  from  ..'Kschylus  and  Ari-stojihanes; 
" Maryna  Mnischow^la ",  and  "The  Death  of  I^adis- 
laus  IV",  draina.s  of  his  own,  together  with  several 
Other  works.  After  hia  reetorate  (1879;  Hzujski 
was  made  a  jieer.  But  his  health,  which  had  alwaya 
been  precarious,  now  failed  oompletelv,  and  eon* 
sumption  set  in.  He  eootimied  to  wonc,  howewi 
till  ne  oould  worit  no  mora. 

Aa  a  lufltoiian,  Ssujeki  ranka  with  Kalinka.  He 
united  the  moat  ardent  patriotiam  with  a  supreme 
love  for  truth  and  a  remarkable  eomprchension  of 
political  situations  and  the  characters  of  those  who 
playp'l  tlieir  parts  in  them;  consequently  no  one 
could  cxjilain  so  well  nn  he  the  sequence  of  event.s  and 
tlic  causM  whi<;h,  for  good  or  evil,  infiuenc(Hl  the  na- 
tion. His  history,  first  sketchwi  in  f<  .:  nkinies, 
from  tlie  sixteenth  century  on,  was  suppleinenUHl  by 
Uiree  other  volumes,  entitled  "Relations  and 
searches";  the  most  admirable  parts  being  those 
dealing  with  the  Konjiissimee  and  the  Reformation. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  "the  historian  killed  the 
uoet"j  and  indeed  lua  attempts  to  fMoe  into  hia 
nistoncal  dramas  every  incident  relative  to  their 
times  in  many  rases  impede  their  proper  develop- 
nu  Mf;  hut  he  allowed  history  to  dominate  his  art 
tlirou^l'  a  feeling  of  duty  to  his  country.  The  Icjisous 
which  he  found  in  the  annaLs  of  the  nation  he  soug;ht 
to  reproduce  uikjii  the  stiige.  He  w;if<  himself  well 
aware  of  his  Btiort<'otninns,  and  believed  his  plays 
destined  merely  to  pave  the  way  for  a  simpler  ex> 
prcssion  of  patriotic  feeling,  without  morbid  sen* 
timentality.  Though  sometimes  lacking  in  style, 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  work  which  he  undertook, 
Snudd  waa  a  great  historian,  a  poet  of  high  ideab  ana 
aspiratione,  and  one  to  whom  tbe  FolMi  nation  of 
the  present  day  owes  much. 

Bmolka,  Jouph  Siuj'ki  rCraoow,  1883);  Gcrman.  O  dramatatK 

((-iar..».  I'xu).  A ! H. .  1 1 ^ . ■  iiintoiiesql PolMi litsftoiie V BaecB» 
NEK,  TAH.vowaci,  and  others. 

8i.  Taimowm. 

Seymonowlcs,  RiMf)N,  known  al.s*j  by  the  Latin 
name  of  .Simonidos,  b.  at  lyembiTR,  l.'.'iR;  d.  1629. 
He  studied  first  at  I^'mlHTR,  aft<'r\vards  in  the 
CVaemv  .Academy,  and  then  abroad  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  France.  On  his  return,  he  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor;  among  other  young  men,  he  tatipht 
Sobicski's  father  and  the  sun  ta  John  Zolkiewski, 
who  took  Moecow.  He  enjoyed  intimate  relatione 
with  tbe  famoiu  Joim  Zamoydd,  wbioae  eon  he 
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«bo  educated;  afler  whfeh  (1614)  he  retired  to  the 

country,  uIhtc  lir  remiiirR'd  until  his  death.  He  was 
nevtr  marni'd.  SzynioimsMcz  Ik'  styled  the  iaat 
of  the  Pohsh  Hunianisi.s,  to  wlmin  ui<ii-cil  he  belong 
both  by  hU*  i-miiilinti  ami  hy  tiu-  <liar:irt*>r  of  hu 
cn'ati<)ii>.  He  ^|J<•^t  tin-  ^n-atcr  part  of  liis  life 
writiug  Latin  [wenui,  once  much  approciat^l  through- 
out Eiiropo.  The  btwt  of  tiime  are:  "FlagcUum 
Livoris",  u  coUc^ction  of  odos  dedicated  to  Zamoyiiki; 
'\£UnopH!an'\  in  honour  of  COS  of  Zamoyski'fi  vic- 
tories; "Joel  Plwpheta",  a  panphnwe  oC  (he  Book 
of  Joel,  iuacribed  to  dement  VlII,  whom  our  poet 
had  Imown  personally  as  a  legate  in  Poland;  "Iler- 
culw  Prodiceu-s",  written  for  his  pupil,  the  young 
TliouKi.'^  Zaiiinyski,  andtwodnmas:  "Fientlmilea^ 
and  •■Cu.Ntu>  .JiiM'pli 

Ili.s  first  i'lilisli  were  written  in  KKXi,  in 

favour  of  the  rel>eUioii  of  Zebrz>'d<}WBki.  He  aim) 
wrote  a  few  fugitive  poems,  but  his  fame  nuiinly 
rctit8  on  his  "Idyls",  wnich  ap[)eared  in  1614.  Tliey 
were  the  first  and  still  remain  the  best  poems  of  the 
kind  in  the  Poliah  langnay.  Tiiey  faitnf uUy  follow 
the  oM  claaiical  type,  ao  often  imitated  by  Fruicb  aod 


Italian  Hamanlsts  in  (he  fifteenth  and  dxteenth 

turies;  but  umlcr  this  form  there  is  a  true  natiouul 
element,  and  tin'  I'olitili  landscape  aad  peatsantry'  an- 
gracefully  descnbid  l.ikc  \  irgil's  " fcx;loguc*> ",  all 
are  short.;  f»p\<  ral  wi  re  coriijxiM  tl  on  special  occasions. 
N'o(  all  an-  unifornily  l)rautitul,  imli-nl  the  tiiicHt  are 
ofl«tu  nmrred  by  wrak  pa&sageti.  But  they  have  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  not  unfrequeut  depth  of  H-eling 
or  pleasant  wit  aii<i  hunmur,  profound  political  aJlu- 
eions,  clarity  of  tiuiuKtil  and  a  noble  diction.  Ilia 
influenoe  ia  viable  iu  the  writing  of  both  the  Zi- 
morowiei,  and  also  m  Gavinaki's  "Idylfl|'.  More 
recently  he  has  been  imitated  by  Narusstewies,  and  at 
timcfl  oy  Kniaznin  and  Karpinski.  In  the  nine- 
teenth •  •(•iitur>'  Mickirwicz  api)reciated  him  admir- 
ably in  his  coursA'  of  Iccturct^  on  Slavic  literature,  and, 
we  may  say,  rediscovt  rtHi  liun. 

Stimonowia  i  jt^irlanki  (Waraaw,  1S76);  WctLSWiMU. 
Sietanki  Stymoaa  Stuxtormuricsa  (Kutnu.  18434):  KALLENBACtl. 
StufonmrtcM  l>mmn!  Caihf  Jtir/tft  (Warcaw.  I!t92);  Ubakowicx, 
Zywd  S.  Szymoti^'i'.  II  rri  i  /A.mov,  ,  I  s'M  i;  Ciirxakowhki,  Tra- 
aedua  S.  Stumumovtrza  i'attu*  Jotrph  (Whtmw,  llt92>;  Uabx. 

8>.  Tamowwi: 


Tabw,  titular  8oe  in  Caria,  sufTragan  of  Stauropolis; 
MQordingtoStrabo  (XII,  570,  576)  it  was  located  in  a 
^Bin  in  Phrygia  on  t  ho  boundaries  of  Caria.  Htrphanun 
BysantiuR  (a.v.j  intTttioiui  two  cities  of  this  nuuu', 
one  in  Lydia,  the  other  in  Garia.  Livy  (XXXVlli, 
13)  Bays  thtil  tt  was  on  the  frontier  of  FWdin 
towards  the  ooaet  of  the  Gulf  of  PamphylJa.  The  town 
in  question,  however,  some  coins  of  which  are  extant, 
was  one  whi<  h  daimfvl  to  have  bwn  foundod  hy  one 
Tabvis.  Others  lifrivo  its  narae  from  tubi,  which  iii 
Semitic  lariKUiigcs  means  'nmKi",  and  otliers  fnun  a 
native  word  lalxi,  nieaiuiiK  "ntck".  whn  h  scenis  h 
nrobabh' (icriviitioii.  In  IS9  b.  c.  tlie  consul  ( iiieiiiH 
\laiiu.s  \'u1m>,  having  defeated  the  natives  wlm 
blocked  liis  |)ii«sage,  exactwi  from  Tabte  a  fine  of  25 
talenttt  and  10,000  tnedimni  of  wheat.  Three  bisbope 
of  Tabte  are  laiown :  Kutinus,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Epheflue  (431);  Sever  us,  at  Constantinople  (553); 
Baaiuus,  at  Nicca  (787)  (Le  Quien,  "Oriena  ohnst.  , 
I,  906).  Hw  "Notitia  EpiMontunm''  oontlnue  to 
mention  the  see  amonf  the  nilmBani  of  StauropoUa 
until  the  thirteenth  centurj'.  Tabic  is  now  the  vilhige 
of  Davas  which  f;ives  its  name  to  a  ca>a  of  the  vilayet 
of  Smyrna;  Home  inaoriplknM  and  BuaMrouB  ancient 
remains  are  found. 

Slimi.  Diet,  o/ OnxJr  and  Jtmun  Otegr. .a.r.1  pAPV-BBmsUM. 
Wiflmtmek  dtr  gnechitehtn  XiftnMMii,  v.;  Taxin,  AH* 
iii<iM«M  (Fkria.  i1m«).  408. 

Sk  Fifanintei 

TMiuo.  DioGUB  or  (Tababquknsib),  m  the  Re- 
puUie  of  Mesdoo,  sufb«can  of  the  Archbishoprio  of 
YueatAn.  It  oomprisee  the  States  of  Tabasco,  having 
an  area  of  10,S72  sq.  miles  and  a  population  (in  1910) 
of  1H3,S0.T.  The  })i.shi>p  and  the  governor  reside  at 
."^:ui  Juan  BautL-ita.  founded  in  l.'tUS  under  the  name  of 
Villa  dc  I'eli|>e  11.  known  a-s  V  illa  Hennosa  till  l.S2t}, 
when  it  iis  present  nanie.  The  city  has  at  pres- 
ent (lUlO)  a  i>*)|>ulation  of  12,084  inhabitant.8.  In  the 
derree  of  Charles  V,  19  September,  152.'),  we  reiwl:  — 
"At  the  reouest  and  with  the  express  assent  of  the 
aaid  Biehop  Don  Fray  Juli£n  Clarces,  we  declare,  make 
known,  and  appoint  as  the  boundaries  of  the  said 
Hishoprir  of  Yucatdn  and  Santa  Maria  dc  los  liemi^ 
dioe  toe  following  provinoee  and  territories:  First,  the 
entire  Provinee  or  Haxcaltcehlc.  and  San  Joan  de 

Ullua  ;  the  Villa  de  Metlellln  and  the  territory 

of  Tabasco  etc.  The  ClfwiK-l  was  preached  here  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Spanish  connuest.  In  l.">4."> 
till-  Doniini'-aii  lathers  going  to  C'hiapjin  piu<»ed 
throiitjii  'rah:i.s(>i  ;ind  in  I.")7S  organi/eil  the  house  of 
Oxoluth'iti.  the  tirsi  \iear  of  which  was  Padre  Tomds 
Aguilar.  Christianity  in  Tabiksro  iim>l  ahcady  have 
made  considerable  |)n>KreHS,  for  I'hilip  II  liuring  the 
time  of  the  N'icerov  Velasco  planned  the  erection  of  a 
ace  there.  Philip  fll  also  intended  to  do  so,  in  1609, 
but  was  un.-'uccessful.  Another  futile  attempt  was 
made  in  16M0.  Finally,  in  1864.  Mgr.  Rodriguex  de  la 
Gala,  Apostolie  administrate,  kter  Bishop,  of  Yuca- 
Un,  pfomoted  the  establishment  of  a  see  wlii<-h  was 
wealed  by  I>eo  XIII  on  the  petition  of  Mgr.  Labas- 
tida.  Arrhhishop  of  Mexico  The  new  diwese  wiis 
established  in  ivst")  from  parishes  taken  from  the  Sr-es 
of  C"hiap:^^.  (  ».i\;icu,  and  ^  ucatan.  It  wjus  sufTragan 
to  the  .VrrhdiiH  cse  of  .Mexico  until  1S91;  to  theSeeof 
f>*xaea  from  is'.H  till  I'.MH,;  iiul  finally  in  190«  to  the 
See  of  Yucatin.  The  diocese  contains:  an  ecclesiasti- 
esl  seminaiy  with  6  students;  7  psndual  schools;  4 


Catholic  colleges,  and  about  GOO  o/umnt;  a  Protestant 
college  with  25  inipils;  and  3  diurches. 

I  Aiur.  uniec«.  Ifal);  CasiHfl^  m  Okbrait  m  FuSiMii 

Camtolot  Cmvblu. 

lUlb,  John  Bannister,  an  American  poet  and  ed- 
ucator, b.  at  "The  Forest  "  near  Richmond,  1845;  d. 
at  KUieolt  Citv,  .\Id.,  1!H)9.  Di-scendcd  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Virginian  families,  he  was 
carefully  trained  by  private  tutors.  At  the  ageof 
fourteen  his  sight  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  give  up 
his  books,  and  for  three  years  spent  much  time  at  the 
piano,  becoming  proficient  in  anisic.  On  the  bnsk- 
mg  out  of  the  Civil  War  be  enlisted  under  the  Con- 
federacy and  served  in  the  navy  till  taken  captive, 
4  June,  1864.  He  was  sent  to  the  "Hull-Pen"  at 
Point  L<«>kout,  when' lie  f<irnie<l  an  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Sidney  Latucr.  Relea.'ied  from  prison  the 
following  February,  he  wa.s  iM-nnile^'^.  He  un«iert<K)k 
to  fit  himself  for  a  musiral  carei^r  and  to  that  end 
practistnl  seven  hours  a  day.  HLs  patron  failing,  he 
was  obliged  to  maintain  hiin»<'lf  as  a  te.arher,  securing 
a  ]>o>ition  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Baltimore.  While 
there  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Curtis,  who  later  on  was  converted  from  Epiacopalian- 
ism  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Tabb  followed  hsi  mas* 
t«  into  the  fold  in  1872.  Afewyesislaterhecnterad 
St.  CharWs  CoUece  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 
On  completing  his  classical  studies  he  was  retained  by 
tlie  faculty  as  teacher  of  English.  Thus  interrupteu, 
his  theological  stuilies  were  not  complete<l  till  the 
Christ  inius  of  1884,  when  he  was  ordained.  He  con- 
tinue<i  to  teach  English  (Jnunmar  at  St.  Charles's  till 
a  short  time  Iwfore  his  deatli  ai»d  till  he  had  lK'<'ome 
totally  blind.  His  "  lione  Huh-s"  is  counted  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  his  art .  It  is  his  only  pmee  work. 
Father  Tabb  consecrated  all  bis  energies  to  the  voca- 
tion of  teacher.  His  poems  were  written  here,  there, 
and  everywhere;  but  every  one  of  them  bears  tbe 
stamp  of  a  highlv  cultivated  and  gifted  mind.  They 
were  oontributed  to  tbe  fonmost  magazines  and  were 
read  with  avidity.  Concise  and  suggestive,  these  llt- 
erar>-  gems  cling  to  the  fancv  and  thus  realize  the 
niodiait  ambition  of  their  author  as  expressed  in  the 
opaiing  poem  of  his  "Later  Lyrics": 

"O  Uttle  bird,  I'd  be 
A  poet  like  to  thee 
Singing  my  native  song, 

*  Brief  to  the  ear,  but  long 

To  love  and  memory." 

In  the  lyric  field  he  was  greatly  admired.  Under 
his  muse  inanimate  thln^i  took  on  life  and  beauty  and 
the  abstract  beeamn  eoiDBNte  and  posonal.  His 
iMx;m8  are  ooUeeted  fai  five  votmnes  which  woe  pub> 
liahe<l  in  the  folk)wing  order:  "Poems";  "Ljyncs**; 
"Child  Verae";  "Later  Lyrics";  "Sonnets". 

MaVMBU.  M*»  TM  in  9%*  CMWir  WmU  (Feb..  ISlfl); 
DudUK.  FtOm  TM  ia  AsMrte  (S»  12.  |g  Feb.,  IBlO). 

T.  S.  DvaoAM. 

Tabbora,  a  titular  »«'  in  Africa  Proconstil.iris,  suf- 
fragan of  Carthage.  Tabbora  or  Tallwira  has  Ik-cu 
identifi*-*!  with  two  groups  of  ruins  rather  clos<'  to  each 
Other,  now  called  Tembra,  west  of  Biiga  (ancient 
Bisica)  in  the  vallsy  of  Wady  SUiaon,  Tunis.  Two 
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biibops  arc  known :  Marinus,  present  at  the  Con/er- 
racc  of  Carthaj|(e  (411),  where  hifl  rival  was  Victor,  altm 
rival  of  the  Bishop  of  Bisica;  and  Constantine,  who 
aigmd  the  ktter  from  the  bishops  of  the  provinoe  to 
PmiI,  Fatriaidi  of  C?oiMtantmople,  against  the  Mono* 
thelites  (ti46). 

TocivOTTB.  Otap.  di  r4/Hkwi  CkrmmmKrneuMtilaln  (Pttta. 
1882).  357. 

8. 


Tabernacle  (Tabbrnaculcm)  s^igriitk^l  in  the 
Middle  Ag^  MMDetiiiMe  a  eibonunwUtar,  a  etraetioe 
resting  on  pillan  and  eovered  with  a  boldaehioo  that 

was  set  over  an  altar,  sometimes  an  ostensory  or  mon- 
strance, a  tower-shaptnl  vessel  for  preserving  and  ex- 
hibiting relics  and  the  KI<  ks<  (|  Sacrament,  sonw  iinics, 
lastly.  Tike  t«-<lay,  it  whs  th«  name  of  the  veasf-l  holii- 
iun  the  pyx,  That  is,  ut  the  present  time  in  or<-h'- 
siaatitiil  usa^;o  it  is  only  the  name  f<ir  the  receptacle  or 
case  pla'-f'ii  ujxm  the  table  (»f  the  high  altar  or  of 
another  altar  la  which  the  vessels  containing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  the  ciborium,  monstrance, 
cuatodia,  are  kept.  As  a  nil(>,  in  cathedrals  and 
momaitie  churches  it  is  n<A  m-t  upon  the  high  altar 
but  upon  ft  aide  altar|  or  the  altar  <rf  a  qieeiu  sacra- 
meotuy  cbapd;  this  H  to  be  done  both  on  acoount  of 
the  reverence  due  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  to  avoid 
impeding  the  course  of  the  ceremonies  in  solemn  funo- 
tinim  at  the  liinh  altar.  On  the  other  hand  it  Is 
generally  to  ha  plaeeil  u\x>i\  the  higli  altar  iu  porisU 
churches  as  the  m<  i-!t  hofitting  position  ("Cffirem.  ep.", 
I,  xii,  No.  8;  "Hit.  mm  tit.  IV,  i,  no,  6;  8.  C. 
Episc,  10  t'ebruary,  l.')?!)).  .\  number  of  d<•<■i^ii<)nB 
have  been  given  by  the  .Sacred  (Jongregation  of  Rites 
regarding  the  tweniocle.  Accordmg  to  these,  to 
mentiou  the  more  important  decisions,  relics  and 
pictures  are  not  to  be  displayed  for  veneration  eitber 
on  or  before  Uie  tabernacle  ("Decreta  auth.",  nos. 
2613, 2906) .  Neither  is  it  pmaissiblc  to  place  a  vase 
of  flowers  in  such  manner  before  the  door  of  the  taber* 
nacle  aa  to  conceal  it  (no.  2067).  The  fnt«rior  of  the 
tabernacle  must  either  be  Kilde<l  or  cox-ercfl  with  white 
silk  (no.  4035,  atl  4) ;  but  t  he  extt  rior  i.s  to  l>e  equipped 
with  a  nuuitle-like  han^inn,  tliat  lntl^^t  be  eifhir  al- 
ways white  or  is  to  be  eluinK'ni  according  to  the  cokuir 
of  the  day;  thiy  hanging  is  called  the  canopeum  (no. 
3520;  cf.  "Hit.  rom.,  loc.  cii.).  A  benediction  of  the 
tabernacle  is  customary''  but  is  not  prescribed. 

HlsroKT. — In  the  Middle  .\Ke?s  there  was  no  uni- 
torm  oqatom  m  regard  to  iht- jilai  e  where  the  Blessed 
Saaraiiient  was  kmU  The  Fourth  I.Ateran  Council 
and  many  provincial  and  diooesaa  trynods  held  in  the 
Middle  Ages  require  only  that  the  Best  be  kept  in  a 
secure,  well-fastened  receptacle.  At  the  most  they 
tlemand  that  it  be  ]n:i  in  a  clean,  conspicuous  place. 
Only  a  few  byiUHls  <lef<iKnate  the  spot  more  closely, 
as  the  Synods  of  Cologne  (1281)  and  of  Minister 
(1279),  whieh  commanded  that  it  was  t/>  be  kept 
aljove  the  altar  and  j)roteeted  })y  locking  with  a  key. 
In  general,  four  main  methods  of  pres*<'rving  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  diHtingiiishcil  in  medieval 
times:  (I)  in  a  cabinet  in  the  sacristy,  a  custom  that 
is  connected  with  early  Christian  usage;  (2)  in  a  cup- 
board in  the  wall  of  the  choir  or  in  a  projection  from 
one  of  the  walls  which  was  constructed  like  a  tower, 
was  called  Sacrament-Hoine.and  somet  imes  reached 
up  to  the  vaulting;  (3)  in  a  dove  or  pyx,  surrounded 
})y  a  <  <iver  or  rer  ritiaele  and  generally  surmounted 
by  a  small  bald:i(  hiuu,  which  hutigovor  tlic  altar  by  a 
ehain  or  enrd;  (4)  lastly,  upon  the  altar  table,  eiilier 
iu  tht!  pyx  uloiie  or  in  a  reeentai-le  Hitnilnr  to  a  taber- 
nacle, or  in  a  small  cupbuiin!  anaimnl  in  the  r(  redon 
or  prcdellaof  the  altar.  This  hii-t  method  is  mentioned 
in  the  "Admonitio  synodalis"  of  the  ninth  centur>' 
by  Regino  of  I'riim  (d.  91.')),  l.-itor  by  Durandiis,  and 
in  the  regulations  issued  by  the  .Synods  of  Trier  and 
Mttoster  already  mentioned.  Reredcecs  containing 


cupboards  to  hold  the  Blessed  Sacrament  can  be 
proved  to  have  existed  as  carlv  as  the  fourteenth  cen* 
turv,  as,  for  instance,  the  altar (>f  St.  Clara  in  the 
Cologne  cathedral,  although  they  were  not  numerouo 
until  the  end  of  the  medieval  perkid.  The  ht^  altar 
dating  iinm  1424  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Lhndsauti  Bavaria,  is  an  example  of  the  combination 
of  rerrdos  and  Sacrament-House.  Frfjm  the  Rtxtn^nth 
csentury  it  became  gradually,  althouKh  slowly,  more 
cuatomar}-  to  i>res<r\e  the  IMe^ssed  8acram<iit  in  :% 
receptacle  that  r<n^-  alM«\e  the  altar  tfiMo.    Thi*  was 
the  case  above  all  at  Home,  where  the  eusioni  first 
came  into  use,  and  in  Italy  in  geiierul,  influenced 
largely  by  the  good  example  set  by  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo.  ^  The  change  came  very  slowly  in  France,  where 
even  in  the  eiglitccntb  estttury  it  van  st  ill  customniy 
in  many  cathedrals  to  suqiend  the  Blemed  Sacrament 
over  the  altar,  and  alao  in  Bdgittm  and  Germany, 
where  the  custom  of  using  the  Sacrament-Housc  was 
maintained  in  many  places  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  decision  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rit<>ft  of  21  .\tigust,  IStKI,  put 
an  end  to  the  emjdoyment  of  such  reeopta<  lt>. 

Thibiis,  TraiU  4*  Ctrpotitian  du  SiSaeremeni  de  rautei  (I  aria. 
1673):  CoKBtxr,  Hi»l.  du  Sturtment  de  rB%tfliari»lie.  I  (Paria, 
188A):  RoBACLT  de  FLXtUT,  Ixi  MtM*.  II  (Paris.  1883);  Lai» 

AXD  SotWARZ,   fituilirn   Hbrr  Jir  (imrfiM-Klf  il'r  fhrittl. 


(Sluttdort,  1Im7);  Sc:umid,  Drr  chrisll.  Alsar  i  Katiaboa,  U71>; 
fitiBLB,  TabtmoM  Eintl  m.  JiM  (FMbuis,  1906). 

JOBBFH  BbAVM. 

Tabernacle  (Latin  tabemamlum,  tent)  in  BibUral 
[larlanee  usually  designates  the  movable  tent-like 
sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.    The  various  expressions  in  the  He- 
brew text  in  reference  to  the  Tabernacle  ('ohfl,  tent; 
'okd  mo'ed,  tent  of  meeting;  'ohel  ha-edulh,  tent  of  the 
testimony;  mUhkan,  dwelling;  mUfikan  hor  'tduOu 
dwelling  of  the  testimony;  mmihan  *pM,  dwelling  of 
the  tent;  bHh  Yahmh,  house  of  Yahweh;  qodesh,  holy; 
mimlash,  sanctuary;  hckal,  temple),  while  enabling  us 
to  form  a  fair  idea  of  thi«*  instruction,  raise,  by  the 
fK'enung  consistency  of  the  ])a.ssaKe»  in  which  they 
S4  veral^  occur,  many  problem.s  witn  which  all  modem 
rommentators  of  ttie  .Scriptures  have  to  pmpple. 
Thus.  Kx(k1u.s  (h-seribes  tlx-  ark  ;us  sheltered  in  a  tent 
(xxxili,  7;  Hebr.  'ohei  mo'ed),  whose  |)osition  was 
"without  the  camp  afar  off"  (Cf.  Num.,  xi,  IG  sqq.; 
24-30;  xih  Deut.,  xxxi,  14  sqq.),  guarded  by  "Josue 
the  son  oTNun"  (11),  and  at  the  door  of  which  Yah- 
weh was  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  Moees  (9-11;  cf. 
Num..  xii,  5;  Deut.,  xxxi,  15).  That  this  "tent  of 
tryst'*  <or  better,  pvbapa^  "tent  of  the  oracle")  was 
not  identical  with  the  tabernacle  modem  independ- 
ent critics  urge  from  the  fact  that  this  ruon! 
in  existence  before  Eleseleel  and  Ooliub  commencftl 
the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.,  xxxv-xxxvi) 
and  that  the  i'ustoniary  place  of  the  latter  was  in  the 
very  midst  of  tiie  encampment'  (Xrim  ,  li,  1  sorj.; 
X,  io  »t]q.).    Much  stress  is  laid  upon  tins  and  other 
seeming  discrepancies  to  conclude  that  the  description 
of  the  tabernacle  found  in  Ex.,  xxv-xxxi,  xxxix-xl,  is 
the  work  of  the  post^dlian  authors  of  the  Mcatly 
Code. 

.Assuming,  however,  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
Biblical  nairatives,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  ben  to  • 
brief  description  of  that  "portable  sanctuarjr"  of  the 

Hebrews.  In  this  sanctuar>'  we  should  distioKui^ 
the  tent  or  tabernacle  proper  from  the  sacrtxl  enclo- 
sure in  which  the  tent  stood.  The  "I'ourf  of  the 
lalxruitcle"  (F.X.,  xxvii,  Itl  was  a  re<  (anii\ilar  space, 
mojuiuring  100  by  r>0  cubits  iprobiildv  the  Kcyptian 
cubit,  20*(  ins.i,  pere*'ne<l  otT  by  i  urtains  of  "fine 
twisted  linen''  xxvii,  Iti,  ft  cubits  iiinh,  lOOciibitslong 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  .iO  on  (he  east  and  15  on 
the  wp.st,  and  20  cubits  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  entrance  was  cloaed  by  a  hanging  of  fine  twisted 
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linen,  cMiibroiiJtTcd  in  violft,  purjilo,  and  Hoarlct  and 
"twice  <lyf<i"  on  a  white  Kroiind  (jirobable  meaning  of 
Ex.,  xxvii,  10).  A\[  thest'  rurtains  wore  susiK-ixicd 
from  sixty  piUara,  but  not  in  ;i  "1()<)S<'  and  flowing 
manner",  as  Joeephus  wrongly  .states,  .since  the  total 
length  of  tbeeuztains  i.s  cxuctly  the  Hamo  an  the  perim- 
eter of  the  court,  one  pjUar  being  assigned  to  every 
five  cubits  <A  curtain.  These  pillars  of  setimwood,  five 
eubite  hicb,  atood  on  bases  (''^sockets",  Ex.,  xxzix,  39) 
of  bruB  and  woe  ImM  in  position  by  means  of  cords 
(ibid.,  xxxix.  40)  fasfaBiiiedtobira«paai("pins",  ibid., 
XXXV,  18)  which  were  rtiiok  in  the  groond;  the  pillara 
encloi  in  a  rapital  ("head",  Exod.,  xxxix,  17,  etc.;  we 
must  believe  tlmt  the  height  given  above  inrludea 
both  the  h;i.si'  :itiii  capitid  of  the  pillur)  with  a  band  or 
neeking  (to  hann  the  ourtain)  overlaid  witli  sihcr. 
l"^t  of  the  entrance  were  found  .successively :  1  he  alt ar 
of  holocausts  (Ex.,  xxvii,  1-S,  etc.),  the  brazen  lavfT 
(xxx,  18-21;  xx.xviii,  8,  etc.),  and  the  (alieriunle 
proper.  The  latter  was  conceived  to  be  the  dwelling- 
tent  of  Qod;  hence  it  consisted  essentially  of  flu^ 
tains,  the  wooden  framework,  though  indispensable, 
being  only  ct  secondary  importance.  The  whole 
■tniotora  meaaarad  30  by  10  eiibtta»  and  waa  divided 
into  two  seetiona;  tlie  one  to  the  «eat»  the  "Holy 
Place",  containing  the  altar  of  inoenae,  the  folden 
candlestick,  and  the  table  of  shewbreads:  and  the 
Other,  the  "Holy  of  Hnlie.'^",  eontainine  tne  .Ark  of 
the  Covenant  with  the  propitiatory  imd  tne  cherubim. 
These  sections  were  reflp>eetively  20  and  10  cubits  long. 

Jewish  exegetical  triwiition,  fullowetl  by  almost 
ever\'  Christian  exponent  of  the  Hiblc,  understiMxi  the 
wooden  framework  to  be  made  up  of  48  massive 
boards  (rather  beams)  of  setim  wood,  measuring  10 
by  1 H  by  1  cubit ,  placed  aide  by  side.  This  means  a 
weight  (abotlt  fifty  ton.s)  out  of  proportion  with  what 
tbew  beams  would  have  to  bear  and  very  difficult  of 
transportation.  Some  modem  aoholan  having  studied 
more  olooely  the  technical  terms  used  in  the  original 
adopt  another  view.  Aeoordingtothemtiie''boBrd8" 
of  iiie  tabernacle  must  be  understood  as  light  frames 
con.si.sting  of  two  uprights  joined  (probably  at  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom)  dv  ties  or  cross-rails  (the  "mor- 
ti.ses"  in  Ex.,  xxvi,  1/).  Of  thew  frames,  overlaid 
with  K"ld  !\\\  i.  'ill  .  there  were  20  on  the  nortli  side 
of  the  tabernai  le,  20  on  the  south,  and  (>  on  the  ea-st . 
To  provide  .solidity  and  rigidity,  a  slanting  frame  wa.s 
put  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  comers  to  but- 
tress the  structure  (xxvi,  23);  the  lower  part  of  the 
uprights  waa  sunk  deep  into  silver  sockets  or  bases, 

frobably  to  be  understood  as  square  blocks  (about 
cubit  higjh  and  ^  cubit  aquare);  finally,  five  wooden 
bars,  passing  through  rinei  attaehed  to  the  ftamee, 
ran  along  the  sidea  (xxvi,  20-28).  On  the  weat  the 
frames  were  to  be  replaced  by  five  pillara  of  aetim* 
wood  overlaid  with  gold,  sunk  in  brass  baaea»  and 
crowned  with  golden  capitals  (xx\'i,  37).  FourpUIarB 
of  the  same  workitian.ship,  with  silver  ha.ses,  sepawtod 
the  Holy  I'luee  from  the  Holv  of  Holies. 

A  curtain,  two  pi(K*e.s  of  fine  tapeslr^•  jointnl  by 
golden  ririKf.  wius  .spread  o\('r  the  whole  framework; 
each  piece  of  tapestry  con.si.sted  of  five  strips,  2,S  by  4 
cubits,  fitted  together  by  loops.  The  total  dimension 
of  this  being  20  by  40  cubits,  it  muatha>Ye reached  on 
the  north  and  south  the  top  of  the  base^  against  which 
it  was  possibly  fixed  (there  were  loops  at  the  top  of  the 
curtains  likely  for  this  purpose),  woereaa  on  the  east 
it  reached  (o  the  ground.  Cbverins  this  curtain 
Mother,  woven  of  goals'  hair  (the  orainan>'  tent  mate- 
rial), fitted  in  somewhat  similarly;  its  dimensions, 
11  (t}+5)X4=t41  by  .30  cubits,  we're  so  calculated  as 
to  cover  entirely  the  inside  curiam  uti  the  north,  east, 
and  south  sides  and  to  hatiK  (ir>wn  doubled  on  the  we.^t 
side,  thus  covering  the  top.s  and  capitals  of  the  pillars 
(Ex.,  xxvi,  7-13).  Two  outer  coverintjs  inn  tiinien- 
noQs  are  given),  one  of  dyed  rams'  akin  and  one  of 
dugoBgif  iUb,  protected  the  wbob  atmetwe.  A 


hanninK,  of  apparently  the  same  workmanship  as  that 
closiiiK  the  entrance  <>i'  the  court,  screened  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  tabernacle  (ibid.,  iifn;  finally,  a  veil  of 
the  same  tapestry  iis  the  inner  cariain,  hooked 
from  the  four  pillars  mentioned  above,  couipleted  the 
separation  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  from  the  Holy  Place. 

Hittary. — Delayed  by  the  people's  outt>ur8t  of 
idolatrous  worship  pending  the  long  interoouiee  of 
Moses  with  Ciod  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  construction  was 
achieved  by  the  skilful  workmen  selected  bv  God,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  jrear  after 
the  flight  from  Egj-pt.  Henceforth  the  tabernacle, 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
Gerson,  accompanied  the  Israelites  through  their  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness;  during  marches,  it  came 
after  the  first  six  tribes  and  before  the  other  six 
(Num.,  ii,  3-34);  in  encaiiii)!iients,  it  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  three  tribes  being  on  each  side. 
.\fter  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  it  remained  very 
hkely  at  Galgala  until  ita  removal  to  Silo  (Jos.,  xviii, 
1),  where  it  remained  many  years.  In  Saul's  time  we 
hear  of  the  tabernacle  at  Nobe  (I  Kinn.  xxi,  1-6),  and 
later  at  Qabaon  (I  Par.,  xvi,  30),  until  Sotomon  bad  it 
removed  to  his  new  Tampls  (III  Kings,  viii,  4;  II  Par., 
V,  5).  It  disappeared  m  the  first  years  cm  the  sixth 
century  D.  c,  (x  inR  cither  taken  away  by  the  Baby- 
lonian armv  in  .SKS,  or,  if  credence  be  given^the  kiter 

Erefacing  II  Mach.,  hidden  by  Jcmniaa  IB  an  aB> 
nown  and  .secure  place. 

JoREpncH,  Jr's^s\  Antiauitiet,  lit,  vi ;  Phiio,  Dt  Vila  Moytit, 
Tadmud  Uabul.:  Trftct.  Middoth,  a  baraiiha  givei  tlw  opinioo*  of 
the  ancient  doetorn  on  tb«  subjMt.  Browm,  Tti*  IWMMitMth 
pd..  ISm;  Om.  rJU  PnMem  of  the  O.  T.  (N'ewYwk,  IMS): 
OrTucr.  Anpfrtf  of  Ih*  O.  T.  (Oxford,  1897);  W8LL8ACSKM,  Pro- 
Uoomma  (Ekiitiliurgh,  ISW);  WKwrroTT,  Btny  on  tht  Grnrral 
Siipiifieanct  of  (Ae  TabeniaeU  in  Tht  Bpittit  totkt  Httrrttct  (New 
York,  1889),  233  aqq.:  BiBK,  SvmMik  dt$  motaitK.  Kultut 
(1837-^);  KMSOMCll.  StnuMik  der  mo:  Stiftthattt  (Leiptig. 
IMI);  Gbap.  Dif  o**ehi{>al.  BQeher  da  A.  T.  (Leipng, 
1866).  fil  Hqq.;  Nccmans.  £H«  StifUhiUU  (Gothm.  18A1):  PorPBi|, 
Dtr  bibl,  BtridU  ab*r  dU  Sti/UhlUU  (Leipni.  1862);  RiogsM- 
BMB,  Di*  moMMdk.  atSfUkam  (IMt);  Scncx,  a^/MMlto 
nmpd  (1898). 

CBAMM  Li  flODVAT. 

Tabemaclei.  Feast  op,  one  of  the  three  great 
fea«t.s  of  the  Hebrew  liturgical  calendar,  even  the 


greatest. 


iriK  to  Philo   (rfoprfir  /uylmi)  and 


Josejihus  ifopri)  AyiurdTt)  Kal  luyUrrr)).  The  common 
name,  feivst  <ii  ral)ern.acles — amonn  (Ireek-.-jjeaking 
Jews  (TicTjmTrjyia,  that  is,  "the  pitching  of  the  tent 
(John,  \  ii,  2) — reculls  to  mind  the  custom  esfahli-he<l 
by  the  law  of  Ia'y.,  xxiii,  40,  of  erecting  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  even  in  streets  and  public  squares, 
booths  of  branches  and  foliage,  wherein  all  who  were 
not  exempted  through  illness  or  weakness  were  obli> 
gad  to  live  during  the  entire  celebration.  It  ia  aome' 
Ihnea  aaserted  wst  the  origin  of  the  feaat  was  afani- 
hff  to  our  "harveal^ioine'^feattvitiaa. 

This  naturalistie  view,  based  on  (he  assumption 
that  the  religious  enactments  of  the  Law  an-  of  rela- 
tively recent  <lat<'  and  mere  sacerdotal  ordinances, 
tiiki\s  no  account  of  the  significance  which  ;ir  ;dl  times 
attached  to  the  feast.  Tnie  it  is  that  one  of  the  fea- 
tures (if  till-  ri  Icdriit  11  ins  w:is  to  be,  after  a  fashion,  a 
harvest-home,  and  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  crops 
of  the  year  (Deut .,  xvi,  13;  Ex.,  xxiii,  16) ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps owing  to  this  sfiecial  feature  that  the  character 
of  the  feast  was  one  of  joy  and  merriment  (cf .  Ps.  iv, 
7-^  in  Beb.;  Joseph.,  Ant.,  VIII,  iv,  n,  and  that 
numiBOUS  sacrifices  were  then  offered  (Num.,  xsh^ 
12-39);  yet  to  the  Jews  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  waa 
always  and  primarily  in  commemoration  of  their  for^ 
fathers'  indwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev., 
xxiii,  43)  and  in  thank.sgiving  for  the  permanent 
alxxle  given  them  in  the  I'rumi.'^ed  Land,  and,  later  on, 
after  the  erection  of  the  'I'einple,  for  a  permanent  place 
of  wiirsdip  (ef.  Ill  Kings,  viu,  xii.  :i'Ji.  The  fi'U.st 
began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
EuwDim  of  Tiahti  (about  our  September),  and  butsd 
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wvpti  days  (Lev.,  x.xiii,  ;M-.'iiVi  Kvorj*  male  Israelito 
wttd,  aorordinp  to  law,  ohlif^txl  to  go  to  Jenuolem,  and 
"everv  one  who  wiws  of  the  i)eoj)le  of  iHrael"  was 
boun<{  to  live  in  booths,  wliirh.  t  liDUgh  involving  some 
diloomfoit,  at  the  same  tinK  i  <Mitrihiited  much  to  the 
meRiment  attending  the  celebration.  The  distino- 
tkniB  betwveD  rich  and  poor  vera  then  eomewhat  obllt- 
«ratod  in  the  general  tmmapiMaH,  $nd  thus  the  fea^t 
bad  a  moet  beneficial  soctal  influenee.  The  fint  dav 
wsw  held  most  solemn  and  ronsidere*!  a  Mibbath,  all 
servile  wnrk  being  forlmidon  on  that  day  (Lev.,  xxiii, 
39:  Nuiii  ,  ;  during  the  whole  oetavf  nuni<  r- 

oiis  sKcntii  i-.  were  olTernl  (Num.,  xxix.  r2-ijy)  and  on 
tbi'  i  ichth  day  [.styled  the  gr»*jit (e.st )  aay  of  the  fejust 
in  John,  vii,  'AT],  wa.s  held  a  Habhath  like  the  first  and 
marked  by  N{M'ri:d  saerifiees  of  its  own,  the  booths WWB 
broken  up  and  the  |>cople  returacd  home. 

After  the  Exile,  the  feast  was  pwhrilrtad  tO  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  and  two  new  ritee  were 
added  to  the  old  ceremonial.  Every  morning  of  the 
eetehrmtion  a  priest  went  down  to  the  Siloe  Foiiih 
tain,  whence  he  broui^t  in  a  golden  ewer  water  whidi 
was  poured  on  the  altar  of  holoeaustA  amid.<^t  the  sing- 
hlg  of  the  Hallel  (Pss.  cxii-exvii)  and  the  joyful  sound 
of  musieal  instrunient.H.  It  wa.**  possibly  the  iM-rfcirm- 
anre  of  this  eeremony  (the  institution  of  wlucli  may 
have  IxH'n  suRgesteil  by  l.s.,  xii,  :]|  wliich  afforded  to 
Our  L<)rd  tlie  <K-(a.sic>n  to  cnrripare  the  action  of  the 
Holy  (ilin>t  in  tlie  fjiithful  to  a  spring  of  living  water 
(John,  vii,  37-39).  The  otht  r  now  feature  added  to 
the  ritual  of  the  fi-n.^t  was  the  illuminations  of  the 
women's  court,  together  with  the  singing  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  Degrees  (PSB.  exix-cxxxiiij  and  the 
perforaoaaee  of  dances  or  processions  in  the  aacied 
pvecinets.  On  the  eigh  th  day  a  proeession  went  seven 
times  around  the  altar,  the  people  carrying  myrtle- 
boughs  and  palms  ana  shouting;  "HoRannahl"  in 
memorj'  of  thf  fall  of  Jericho. 

Every  seven  yearn,  that  is  in  the  year  of  relea.s«', 
during  the  feast  of  Tiil)emaele8,  tlie  Law  was  to  be 
read  before  all  tin-  iHoplr'  iieonrtling  to  the  command 
found  in  Dent.,  lU.    I'.ut  thi>  <  riactment  was 

Jrobably  soon  found  to  he  impracticable;  and  thus  the 
pwish  authorities  arrangcnl  to  read  on  cverj'  sabbath, 
commencing  with  the  sabbath  after  the  fcaist  of  Tab- 
ernacles in  one  year  of  release  and  ending  with  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  next  year  of  rclcflse,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Law  so  calculated  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch would  be  read  through  in  seven  yean.  Tbm 
would  in  some  way  the  commandment  be  fiilfiHed. 
Some  tune  later,  the  Jews  of  Pslestine  lengthened  the 
sections  for  each  sabbath  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
entire  Lsiw  could  be  read  in  three  years  (Tiilm  Habyl. 
Megillah,  29b).    .\t  present  (and  this  custom  .s<-<'ms  to 

f;o  back  to  tin-  first  century  u.  c.)  the  Jew.s  have  the 
'••nluteuch  so  divided  that  they  read  it  throujih  every 
year,  the  first  I'nrn.thiih  idivision  i  beinj;  ji|>iMiiiil«'d  for 
the  sabbath  after  the  feast  of  Tabenuicles,  and  the 
last  chapters  for  the  hist  day  of  the  feast  in  the  next 
year,  thus  being  the  day  of  rejoicing  in  the  Law". 
(;icKKs,  7'^'  //r/.r,i(  Fftutt  (Cincinnati,  Ikcn.  Anti- 

?uUaltt  Urbratca  (Un-nH-n,  1741):  Kbla.sd.  Aniittuitatt*  tarra 
I'trwbt.  1741):  Babm,  Si/mbMk  4«*  moiaiiehtn  Ctdlut  (Heidel- 
bers.  1830):  BSNStaBm,  Itrrbraueht  Arehaotoiiit  (PripbuTR  im 
Br.,  18?»4):  S<llEO<i.  B\hU»(hr  ArchAotogir  iFn-ilmrit  Im  Br., 
iHtMl.    .5!tl  Wi:i.l.H\rHEN',     Prulriiumtrui     tur  i/etrhiehU 

Jnaeii  (Ith  ed.,  Berlin,  l;)95):  Edeiwheim.  Tht  Lijr  anrf 
nam  tf  Jtmu  tlu  Mt-iah  (New  York.  I8B7).  II.  149.  lS6-lflO. 
16S:  Tdcm,  The  Temple.  Ill  Minitlry  and  Servieea  (London, 
Is7»i.  232  !•>:  Tolmu-1.  Hc.omvw.n  <f<o«t<in.  ».  d.),  Iv.  Tnek 
Sureah:  Ki  ininrsJit.  ,\r,-h,i,>l.  Hiht.  i  Inn^-linirk,  IMS).  W- 
101;  I.B8tTME  in  Via..  Dtet.  dt  la  Bible.  V.  I»61-ti0. 

CsaBLM  L.  SOWAT. 

Taberaaels  Soetetlas.  —The  As^sociation  of  Per- 
petual Adoration  of  the  HlesMMl  Sacrament  and  of 
work  for  |>oor  churches  was  found<-d  at  Bniasels  in 
1H48  by  Anne  de  Meefts.  By  IS."*!  it  had  the  approval 
of  the liishops  of  lielgium.  Within  a  few  years  a  num- 
ber of  its  membets  formed  themselves  into  a  religious 
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congregation,  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion (q.  v.),  Mdlle  de  Meeds  becoming  the  first  supci-ior 
general.  In  1863  the  society  bemme  an  archwn- 
fratemity  for  Belgium,  but  quicklv  spread  to  the 
nearbv  countries  where  it  met  similar  needs  and  ro> 
oetved  sunihir  privileges  and  in  1863  Pius  IX  granted 
the  mother^ociety  at  Bnueeb  the  ri^t  to  affiliate 
confratenuties  thimighout  the  world,  except  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  Thn  Isst  restriction  was  removed 
when  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Perjx  tual 
Adoration  was  transferre<l  to  Rome,  which  th<  ti  1>«-- 
came  the  centre  of  tlie  fi.s.s<iciation.  ..Vn  arelie<iii- 
frat<'rnity  with  the  same  name  and  purjKKse  already 
exist]iin  at  HoiiK'.  hut  founded  subsequent  to  that 
of  l$nias<>ls,  wiis  mergeti  with  the  latter.  The  statutes 
of  the  an-hconfratemity  were  approved  b>  theCoB- 
grention  of  Bishoiw  and  Regulars,  12  January, 
ISW,  and  Leo  XIII  by  a  Brief  of  21  June,  1881, 
approved  its  transfer  to  Rome  and  right  to  affil- 
iate; and  by  a  Brief  of  30  July,  1805,  granted  it  tlw 
title  of  FrtsMi  Primtaia. 

The  memben  pledge  themsdves  to  mend  an  boor 
each  month  in  adoration  before  the  Blessed  .''arra- 
ment  and  (o  pay  yearly  dues  into  a  fund  for  the  bene- 
fit nf  poor  churches.  The  contributions  are  used  to 
inircha.-**'  materials  for  \  »f<(ments  which  are  made  by 
woiiicti  nieml)ers  of  the  society  and  given  to  jxjor 
cliurrlies  .\  >;re:it  work  is  thus  done  and  many 
churclies  lia\o  he.  ii  Ix'nefited  in  Belgium.  (Jennany, 
Austria,  England,  the  I  nited  States,  and  the  mission 
fields.  The  eleventh  l-yucharistie  Congretts  was  held 
in  Brussels  in  1898  in  the  church  in  which  the  society 
was  founded,  and  on  that  occasion  a  glowing  tribute 
was  paid  to  its  work.  In  Belgium  alone  it  has  notfty 
200,000  memben.  Spedal  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  aasoeiatioa  as  it  is  maintained  in  oonvcnt»  of 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was  founded  in  the 
houses  of  the  United  States  by  Rev.  Mother  Hardey, 
then  iuwistant  superior  general  of  the  Societv,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  in  1874.  She  establisned  it  in 
c<)nnexion  with  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary, 
and  its  marvellous  growth  and  work  for  |>oor  cliurchi'S 
are  attesteil  hy  the  annual  reports  i.ssued  by  each 
house.  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  Archconfratemity 
of  Perpetual  .\doration  and  work  for  Tabernacles, 
founded  t  here  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Aguinss 
in  184S  and  with  affiliations  in  the  dioceses  of  fnoos 
and  Algiers.  It  was  ^proved  by  Phis  IX  in  18S6 
and  made  a  confratermty  in  1858. 

Berinoeb,  Lea  Induloenct».  11  (PBris,  ltM)6).  130.  ISI; 
Ri-iiaiEHi.  Vatnee  Hr  I'  Ailomtiom  pttMHuUt  «l  dm  talim 
pauvm  (Bnuwcls.  18K1) ;  Mart  Aumv*  Hjoma,  Xd^imm </ Ite 
Saend  Heart  (New  Yorli,  mO). 

Blamcbb  M.  Kwuj. 

Tabernacle  Society,  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Phila- 
delphia, a  .society  of  persons  affiliated  with  the  .\s.soeia- 
t  ion  of  l'en)ei  iial  Adi  ira'  ion  and  W drk  for  ( 'liurches  in 
Rome.  Tlie  I'hilailelphia  organization  was  begun  by 
five  graduates  of  the  convent  in  1866^  who  formed  the 
first  SodaUty  of  thcChildren  of  Mary  in  that  citv,  affili- 
ated with  the  Roman  Sodality,  who  resolved  todo  .«onic 
work  for  the  altar.  On  1  Oct.,  1878,  Archbishop  Wood 
had  the  society  affiliated  to  the  Association  of  Perpet- 
ual AdonUoiB  and  Work  Cor  Poor  Churches  in  Brussels. 
Thb  association  was  trsMferred  to  Rome  in  1879, 
and  the  Philadelphia  organization  was  aggregated 
to  it  8  Oct.,  1881.  Thert^  are  now  22  societies  m 
the  Uniteil  .States  thus  agpregatexl  with  the  arch- 
association.  The  Philadelphia  A.ssoeiation  is  author- 
ized to  affiliate  jjun.-hes.  and  these  share  in  all  the 
benefits.  Fn)ni  the  beginning  until  the  present  the 
Philadelphia  Society  luis  enn)lled  over  lO.tKK)  mem- 
bers. It  now  has  active  members  in  and  around 
the  city,  and  many  more  throughout  the  country 
in  affiliated  parishes.  It  has  the  approbation  of  92 
archbishops  and  bishops.  It  has  helped  about  4tKX) 
parishes  and  missions  in  eveiy  part  of  the  United 
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States,  and  many  foreign  countries.  It  expends 
about  $40U0  a  year  for  materials  which  arc  made  up 
by  the  members  without  comi>enflation.  About 
100  saered  \08sels  arc  given  away  each  year,  and 
these  are  all  donated,  generjUly  as  memorials  of  the 
tleatl  or  for  some  favour  receive<l.  The  association  pul>- 
lishos  its  "Annals"  three  times  a  year:  the  January 
number  contains  the  report  for  the  previous  year. 

Manual  of  TabrrnarU  Sac.,  nnil  AnnaU  of  Attoeiation  of  Per- 
priuai  Aiiuraliun  and  Work  for  Poor  Churche*  (Notre  Dame  Con- 
vent, Philadelphia). 

James  P.  Turner. 

Tabor.   See  Thabor. 

Tacana  Indians,  the  collective  designation  for 
a  grou])  of  tribes  constituting  the  Tacanan  linguistic 
stock  in  different  dialectji,  occum'ing  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  il<>ni  and  Madre  de  Dios  Rivers,  on  the 
ctistern  slofM*  of  the  Andes,  Department  of  Bcni,  north- 
western lk)livia.  The  group  includes:  the  Tacana 
proper,  the  Isiamo,  the  Cavina,  and  the  .\tenor  Leco, 
ull  missioiiize<i  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Ocopa,  Peru,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centur>';  the  still  uncivilized  Toromona  and  Aniume 
ami  several  others;  and  the  more  remote  Sapibocona 
of  the  Moxos  mission  farther  to  the  south.  In  18.32 
the  five  Tacana  missions  containe<l  !>'.iOi  Christian 
Indians,  while  the  wild  Toromona  were  estimate<i 
at  lOtX)  more.  In  IS-W  the  traveller  Weddell  spent 
some  time  at  the  mission  of  Guanay  and  has  given  ub 
a  good  description  of  the  Indians  as  he  found  them. 
In  IHKi  Heath  re|)orts  them  as  greatlv  reduced,  the 
1000  Cavina  of  is;{*2  having  dwindle<l  to  70  souls. 
Like  their  neighbours,  the  Mozetena  and  Yurucare, 
the  Tacana  are  noted  for  their  li^ht  complexion,  fine 
features,  and  tall  stature,  averaging  over  five  and  a 
half  feet.  Of  their  language,  which  is  extremely  gut- 
tural and  jerky  in  pronunciation,  we  have  vocabularies 
by  Heath  and  \\  wldell,  besides  a  small  devotional 
publication.  In  their  primitive  comlition  they  sub- 
8iste<l,  an<i  still  do,  by  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing, went  naked  except  for  feather  decorations  on 
dance  wcasions,  and  lived  in  small  communities  sub- 
je<'l  to  pet  ty  chiefs.  Some  of  their  tribes  were  reputed 
cannibals.  The  civilized  Tacana  wear  as  their  prin- 
cipal gannent  a  sleeveless  shirt  or  chemise,  keeping 
the  head  and  feet  bare.  They  are  expert  at  weaving 
and  the  making  of  straw  hats,  but  are  not  industrious 
Ix'vond  their  immediate  nee<ls. 

.^RitCNTiA,  Diario  liH  Vinir  al  Mndre  de  Di<n  (La  Pai,  1800); 
Bri.nton.  Amrrienn  Ract  (New  York,  1891);  He\th  in  Kantaa 
City  ffmVir  of  Scienrf.  VI  (Kaas&a  City,  IHJv'l);  Mahkhaii, 
Tribt*  in  thr  Vatlry  of  Ihr  Amatun  in  Jour.  Anthrop,  Inntiluir, 
XXIV  rl.<>n(l»n,  IHO.')):  d'Orbiovt,  1,'Homme  AmMeain  (2  voU., 
PariM.  IH.19):  Weddell,  Voftagt  dan*  U  Sard  de  la  Botitie  (Paris 
ami  London,  1853). 

Jambs  Mooney. 

TacapsB,  titular  see  of  Tripolitana  in  northern 
Africa.  The  official  list  of  titular  sees  of  the  Roman 
Curia  calls  this  see  Tacapa?;  the  ancient  milestones 
bear  the  name  T.-icapas,  Tacapa,  Tacape**;  the  Gn-ek 
name  was  probably  Facape.  It  is  mentioned  in  nu- 
mertms  ancient  geographu-al  documents,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  its  histor\'.  It  was  loC4ite<l  in  the  interior 
of  Syrtis  .Minor  in  a  fertile  oountnr',  wasprovide<l  with 
several  roads,  and  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
region.  At  first  attached  to  Byzantium,  in  the  third 
century  it  became  a  Roman  colony  and  forme<l  part 
of  Tripolitana.  It  is  now  Gabes,  cnief  town  of  a  civil 
control  and  the  seat  of  a  militar\'  commandery  which 
comprises  all  the  southern  part  of  Tunis.  It  has  1200 
inhanitants  of  whom  400  are  French  and  live  in  an 
oasis  due  to  the  waters  of  Wiuly  Galx-s,  with  the  two 
neighbouring  villages  of  Djara  CiOOO  inhabitants)  and 
Menzel  (300  inhabitants).  Three  of  its  bi.shops  are 
known:  Dulcitius,  legate  of  the  bishops  of  Trifwiitana 
to  the  Council  of  Carthage  (40.3)  and  present  at  tho 
Conference  of  Carthage  in  411;  Servilius.  exile<l  by 
Huneric  in  484;  Cuius  or  GoUus,  li^atc  of  the  bishope 
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of  his  province  to  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  .52.^. 
The  sec  still  survived  under  Justinian  who  fortified 
the  town. 

Smith,  Dirl,  of  Orrrk  and  Roman  Grogr;  ».  v.;  MClleR.  Sotr* 
to  PlUfmy.  Ml.  DlDOT,  I.  020;  TorijoTTE,  Giographie  de  CAf- 
rique  ehrftirnne:  Bvtac^nr  el  Tripolitaine  (.Montn>uil,  1894).  20i; 
DiSHU  L'AJriitm  bi/tantint  (Paris,  1890),  passim. 

S.  P^TRioius. 

Tacht,  ALEJCANDRB-ANTOmN,  first  Archbishop  of 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  missionarj',  prelate,  states- 
man, and  writer  of  Western  Canada,  b.  at  Fraserville, 
Province  of  Quebec,  23  July,  1823;  <1.  at  St.  lioniface, 
22  June,  1894.  By  his  fattier,  Charles  Tach6,  he  be- 
longed to  one  of  

the  principal 
French  Caaatlian 
families,  and 
through  his  moth- 
er, Louise  Henri- 
ctte  de  La  Bn>- 

auerie,  he  was  a 
esccndant  of 
Lav6rendryo 
(q.  v.),  the  discov- 
erer of  the  countrj' 
in  which  he  was  to 
pass  forty-nine 
years  of  his  life. 
His  classical  stud- 
ies were  made 
at  the  College  of 
St.  Hyacinthe, 
whence  he  went 
(1  Sept.,  1841)  to 
the  seminary  of  Ai«ATOR»-A»from!»  TkchA 
Montreal  to  study  Arrhbishop  ot  Kt.  Iionifaoe 

for  the  priesthood.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  no- 
vitiate of  the  recently-arrived  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  and  when  Bishop  Provoncher  ob- 
tained the  co-oi>eration  of  this  Institute  for  his 
distant  missions  of  the  Red  River,  Brother  TacW, 
though  still  a  novice,  was  chosen  to  accompany  thither 
Father  Pierre  Aubert,  O.M.I.  After  a  two  months' 
journey  through  Canadian  territor\',  Tach<5  arrived  at 
St.  Bcjniface  on  2.5  .August,  184.5.  On  the  first  Sunday 
following  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Pro- 
vencher,  and,  on  12  October  of  the  .same  year,  was  pro- 
mote<l  to  the  prit^sthood,  pronouncing  the  final  vows  of 
an  Oblate  on  the  next  day.  For  nine  months  he  stud- 
ied the  Saulteux  Language;  this  knowle<lge,  however.was 
not  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  until  yeiu*8  later,  for  in 
July,  1846,  he  was  sent  to  Ilo-A-la-Cn>s«e.  There  he 
spent  four  years,  learning  the  language  of  the  Chip- 
pewavans,  his  new  flock,  among  whom  he  laboured, 
literally  changing  the  morals,  no  less  than  the  creed, 
of  the  northern  aborigines.  On  snow-shoes  and  by 
canoe  he  made  long  joumevs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
CrtH"s,  Chippeways,  Athabaskans,  and  Caribou- 
Eaters,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  waa 
chosen  as  thecoadiutor  and  future  successor  of  Mgr. 
Pri>venchcr.  In  obedience  to  the  founder  of  his  con- 
gregtition,  Bishop  de  MazemKl.  he  cro«<sc*i  over  to 
Xiarseilles,  and  was  consecrated  (2^1  November,  18.51) 
titular  Bi.shop  of  Arath.  On  27  June,  lH.52,  he  was 
back  at  St.  iJoniface,  and  on  10  September,  1852, 
he  arrived  at  lle-il-hi-Crosse.  He  then  continue*!  his 
missionary  life,  which  was  rendered  locallv  all  the 
more  useful  as  the  Indians  had  rcsente<l  his  flep.srture 
and  the  presence  of  priests  not  familiar  witn  their 
language. 

So  ab3orbe<l  was  Tach^  in  his  apostolic  labours  that 
on  the  death  of  Bi.shop  Pmvencher  (7  June,  18.53)  he 
did  not  deem  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  immedi- 
ately return  to  St.  Boniface.  lie  went  on  with  his 
peregrinations  among  Indians  and  halfbree<Ls  until  in 
the  course  of  l.*yj4  he  ])roce<Nled  south  to  officially  take 
poescMsioD  of  his  see.   On  5  June,  1855,  he  returned 
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north,  going  as  far  as  Grejif  Slave  Ijike,  where  he  ea- 
tablisbed  a  mission  for  the  benefit  of  another  D6n6 
tribe.  Then,  as  his  diocese  was  becoming  ton  large  for 
one  msD  to  administer,  he  had  one  of  h'm  priost», 
Father  Vital  J.  Grandin,  O.M.I.,  appointed  hLs  coiui- 
itttor.  Between  1860  and  ISOl  Mgr.  Tach^  resumed 
OMB  joumeyings  among  the  natives,  and.  nine  milee 
from  Ednwnton,  decided  upon  the  site  or  a  new  mis- 
sion which  Father  Laoombe  was  to  efltabU!<ih  under  the 
name  of  St.  Allwrt.  ReturnitiK  to  St  Boniface,  he 
learned  of  the  destrurtion  hy  fire  (14  DeccirilHT,  IStjO) 
of  hia  residence  and  the  C4ithc<lral,  the  Ijittcr,  wliofR- 
bells  have  been  sung  of  by  1  he  (Quaker  |KK-t  Whit- 
tier,  was  the  pride  of  t  he  set  t  It  inont .  He  then  iMVJf^t'd 
into  Canada,  as  the  East  uf  the  present  Dominion  was 
called,  and,  by  his  appeab,  secured  the  means  of  ooro- 
«MH«iing  a  new  and  more  modest  cathedral.  He  even 
went  ae  f ar  as  Europe,  and  procured  the  erection,  in 
the  moet  northern  part  of  hia  'mnyniw  diixioiw,  of  • 
new  TiGBriate  Apostolic  irfiidi  ifae  enlniited  to  the 
eare  of  Bishop  Faraud. 

This  division  enabled  Mgr.  Tach^  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  home,  or  aouthem,  missions  and  flic 
enihryonio  pariHhes  of  what  in  to-d.iv  Mniiitolnk. 
Thi.'<  territory,  then  called  Assiniboiu,  wa."*  peopled  by 
a  inixttl  population  under  the  p.Htcrnal  rule  of  the 
Hiid.soii  Bay  Conmany,  aasisttHl  hy  a  legislative 
body  of  which  the  Bi.shop  of  St.  Boniface  was  a  mem- 
ber. A  restless  alien  element,  hailing  mostly  from 
Ontario,  was  at  that  time  striving  to  cnange  a  politi- 
cal regime  which  was  satisfactory  to  all  closes  of  the 
local  eodetyi  f^ch  and  Bngliwi,  Catholic  and  Fhii» 
eetant.  when  the  provinoee  of  the  east  Iiad  been 
united  into  »  eoofedenitioiii  one  of  the  first  earee  of 
the  new  power  reenltlnK  from  the  1867  Act  was  to 
obtain  from  the  Imp^u  Government  the  tnm.sfcr,  in 
consideration  of  j^00,000,  of  Assiniboin  hiuI  .sur- 
rounding regions  which  had  previou.sly  belonged  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Not  only  were  tlie  in- 
habitants of  those  territories  not  eon.sultcri  tvs  to  the 
a<lvis:ibility  of  this  transaction,  but  the  emis-saricn  of 
Ottawn  in  the  \  :illey  of  the  Red  River  acte<l  m  rashlv 
and  in  such  a  domineering  way  towarda  the  French 
and  Catholic  part  of  the  population,  aft  a  time  when 
the  Federal  authorities  whom  they  represented  had 
not  as  yet  any  jurisdiction  over  the  country,  that  the 
diioontent  tbcbr  eMved  euhninated  (11  Oetober, 
1800)  in  open  revolt  under  Louis  RieL 

The  Federal  authorities  bened  Tach£,  who  was 
then  attending  the  (EcumMticalOottncil  of  the  Vati- 
can, to  come  and  intcr\'enc  in  the  intere.s-t  of  peace. 
On  his  way  home  the  prelate  h;wl  interviews  with  the 
governor-general  and  hit*  niini-stcr.s,  anii  \v;us  a.s.Hured 
by  them  of  a  full  atnne?<lv  for  the  mclix  in  arms  if  the 
latter  would  only  send  deli>^:afes  to  Ottawa  to  treat 
of  the  matters  in  di.>^pute  and  would  not  oppose  the 
coming  of  the  military  expedition  that  wiis  di-|  l1<  lu^d 
to  Red  River  under  VVolseley.  In  the  meantime  the 
RoviBonal  Government,  regufavly  formed  there  by 
the  proper^  elected  rennsentotives  of  both  portions 
of  the  population,  had  round  it  neoesaaiy  to  ementen 
troublesome  duvaeter  named  Thomas  Soott.  The 
bishop's  arrival  (9  March,  1S70),  five  days  after  the 
execution,  was  timely,  inasmuch  as  Riof  had  mani- 
fested his  intention  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
Anglo-Canadian  troops.  After  Tacho  s  intervention, 
which  wiks  Intstnl  on  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  re- 
ceived at  (Ottawa,  the  ni^tis  could  no  loncer  he  relied 
on  to  i)ursue  an  aggressive  policy.  Delegates  were 
sent  to  the  Federal  capital,  their  effbcts  resulting  in 
the  M.anitoba  Act. 

I'nfortunatelv,  the  authorities  took  the  execution 
of  Kcott,  a  rabid  Orancemaa,  as  an  excuse  for  refusing 
the  amnesty  to  which  fbey  had  solemnly  ple<igea 
themselves.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  Mgr.  TacniS's 
prestige  among  his  people.  For  years  he  laboured  to 
■ecure  for  the  leaden  m  the  movement  of  rasistanoB 
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against  the  unwarranted  aggreftsion  of  the  repreaen ta- 
li ves  of  Ottawa  that  meed  of  justice  to  which  htc 
IlKNI^ttlHyhadaright.  He  would  probably  have  been 
more  suooessfttl  had  ne  ahon^n  himself  leas  confident 
in  t  heir  honeeliy  fa  hbdsalings  w  ith  potttidansi,  and  re- 
quired written  aMUiMMes  when  it  was  searoeljrpoaBBle 
toieftmethem.  It  was  not  tiU  the  end  of  October.  1874, 
that  a  pertial  amnesty  was  prochiimed,  but  not  before 
one  of  Rid*8  lieutenant^*,  A.  D.  Lupine,  had  been  con- 
demned to  dcatli.  .asentenre  which  \\\iT  Taehi'  had  h.tui 
commuttHl    into    eight<'<'ti    months'    im[iri-< mment . 
Tacht'  had  been  appointeti  Arclihi^liop  of  St.  Boriifivct; 
on  2"J  Sci)teml>er,  1S71.    Thenceforth  his  efTort.s  were 
mostly  directed  towards  bringing  in  ("atholic  immi- 
grants to  the  new  ecclesiastical  province  and  found- 
ing new  parishes  within  his  own  archdiocese.    In  the 
midst  of  these  labours  the  Saslcatchewan  Rebellion  of 
1885,  under  the  same  L.  Riel  who  had  diraeted  tbe 
legitimate  rising  of  1869  (see  SaocAlCBBWAN  am 
AunuTA),  took  place.   Tacb£  wrote  (7  Dec.,  1885)  « 
little  pamphlet.  "La  Situation",  a  raasterpieoe  of  ita 
kind,  m  which  he  deplored  the  Temllibo,  yet  remained 
to  the  end  8>'mpathctic  to  his  former  prot<<gi?.  The 
latter  had  paid  with  his  life  (1<>  Nov  ,  1H85)  for 
excesses  that  were  due  to   ^;ood  intenfions  rend- 
ered   itieffective  by  the  failure  of  an  overworkfil 
brain.    From  13  to  24  July,  1H89,  were  held  at  ."-Jt. 
Hoiufacc  the  sessions  of  its  First  Provincial  Council. 
Hut  .Mvon  after  this  jovfiii  i  vcnt  tlie  s«^parate  schools 
which  were  guaranteed  by  the  provincial  Con.stitutaoa 
were  rutUessly  abolished.    The  archbishop  mndo 
numerous  attempts  to  obtain  redress,  publishing  mn^ 
tnl  letters  and  pamuhlet^s  to  show  the  injustioe  doM 
his  people;  he  also  nad  appeals  taken  to  the  various 
courts,  but  tbe  findings  were  contradictor}',  and  tha«> 
fore  futile,  tmtil  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Ehnpire 
acknowledged  the  reality  of  the  grievances  and 
pointed  out  the  Federal  Parliament  as  the  jjarty  which 
nad  power  t^i  rcdres,s  them  (29  Jan.,  l-VJ.")).  Tach6 
<iid  not  live  to  .s<:^^  this  tardy  justice.    The  anxieties 
of  the  hkst,  few  years  had  accentuated  tlie  ra wilt's  of  a 
malady  which  currieti  him  olT,  to  tlie  regret  of  friends 
and  foes  alike.     Apart  from  the  respectful  tributes  of 
the  press,  some  l^iOOO  Protesian(,s  publicly  testified 
after  his  death  their  recognition  of  his  worth. 

Archbishop  Tach6  had  to  a  considerable  eirtent 
shaped  the  destinies  of  the  Canadian  West .  He  was  a 
writer  of  no  mean  order.  His  literary  productions 
have  •  ^peoial  aroma  of  delicacy  and,  at  times,  auiefe 
wit,  wlueih  denote  the  wdl-bred  gentleman,  and  Ui 
French  is  lenarkably  pure  and  free  from  forei^ 
elements.  Of  bis  first  book,  "Vingt  .\nn^  de  Mis- 
sions" (Montreal,  18f>6),  1.5,(X)0  copies  were  si>ld, 
and  it  is  now  very  rare.  A  .short  time  later  he  pul>- 
hshcfj  his  "Esquiasesur  le  Nord-Ouest  de  I'Ameri- 
que",  almost  a  cliwssic  on  the  suliject;  besides  a 
second  etiition,  it  bad  the  honour  of  an  I  jighsh  trans- 
lation. The  harassing  school  persecution  which 
began  in  the  year  1S90  was  resi>onsible  for  several 
public  documents  of  Archbishop  Tacbd's,  prominent 
among  which  is  "A  Paj{e  of  the  History  of  the 
Schools  in  Manitoba";  this  document  was  published 
in  English  and  French,  and  is  r<^;arded  as  a  model 
of  close  dialectics  and  irrefutable  logic. 

David,  Morutii/nftir  AUmmire-ArUonin  Tachi  iMontmJ, 
I8fl3);  Hahoravf.,  Red  Hirer  (Montreal.  1S71);  Hii.i.,  ManUoba 
(Toronto,  ».  d.);  niix»T.  De  i'Atlaniimte  au  Purifu/ut  iVntix, 
iSsS);  JosQUET.  MontngneuT  Graruiin  (Montreal.  IIKKIJ:  lltNDiT, 
I  iU  Mgr  TacM  (2  vi>l».,  Montrrsl.  1904);  .\Iorice.  Dicl.  Au- 
lor\■^ue  iJrt  Canodiien*  et  des  M/lia  Franaiit  de  TOunrf  (Qnt-beo, 
lOOSj;  tr>EM,  WtV.  of  the:  CalhnUr  Church  in  Wrtlrrn  Canada  VI 
vol.-..,  Turontc),  I'JIO);  SAVAfcTE,  Virit  i'Ahimr,\\\  I P.-irin,  1910) ; 
ftotrriiiKH.  Ut  QtUhte  d  VUtona  (Quebec.  1HU3>;  Lauothc,  Cum 
■MM  «k«  Im  fra^ait  fAmMtm  (Faria,  1879). 

A.  G.  MosiCB. 

Tndlfi,  Ennmra-PascAif  statesman,  b.  at  St. 
Thmnas  (Montmagny,  Provmoe  of  Quebec),  5  Sept., 
1795,  son  of  Charles,  and  Genevttve  Micbon;  d.  30 
July,  1866.  Through  his  gnndmotiieri  lie  was  a  d<^ 
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scendant  of  Joliet,  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1812  m  Usatenant  of  the 
"Chasseurs  canadicns".  He  was  a  self-inado  man, 
who  after  a  mere  elementary  course  succeeded  in 
ffraduAting  »t  Pkiladelplua  as  a  phyHiciao.  and  later 
in  tAkioK  tlie  fommoflt  rank  among  Canaoiaa  statea- 
nu  n.  After  tweiitv-two  years  of  (successful  medical 
praot  i>e.  he  entered  politics  as  member  of  the  Le^i^la- 
tivf  .\s><-[iihly  :it  the  first  eleetiun  followitiK  the  I  riion 
(1841  J,  which  lie  h;id  stremiously  opporiiNi.  Ue- 
electod  in  l*<t  l,  he  ;icee[)teMl  ( isKlj  the  post  of  adju- 
tant-general of  militia.  lu  184H  he  hecuiiie  chief  ckiii- 
misRioner  of  public  works  in  the  Lafont;iiri(^Bal<i\viii 
ministrv,  ana  helped  to  save  the  former's  life  during 
the  violent  MflMODs  of  1K40.  M.  Tach6  was  a  mem- 
ber of  each  nie«enive  Cabinet  from  1848  to  1856.  In 
1858  he  was  knijdiied  by  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  IStK) 
^piKMDited  aidajnw  owmp  U»  Her  Mueaty,  with  tiw 
rank  of  oolonel  m  tlie  rafular  anniy.  ui  1802  Pfos  IX 
bo8t.owe<I  on  him  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Orrh  r 
of  St.  Gregory.  He  aided  in  reorganizing  the  militin 
ut  th<'  time  of  ili*'  Trent  affair.  In  ISlVl  he  formed  the 
Tacht^MitcUonalU  administration,  und  jjrewided  over 
the  conference  of  the  dcletjaK-^s  of  the  Hrifinli  Nortli 
American  provinci-s  preparau»ry  to  confederation. 
Tach6  was  ever  a  loyal  Catholic. 
Tt  RcoTre,  Le  Canada  um  I'Uttum  (Qoebw.  187S!);  MomuN, 

BihUolhrca  canatUtult  (OtUwa,  ItttT):  HOT,  la  fttmtUa  VmM 

(Uvia.  iOOt). 

LiamL  LmMAT. 

Tbdama,  a  litulur  se<>  in  Mauritania  Cirsariensis, 
of  which  nothiim  is  known.  Its  bishop  David  is 
mentioncl  atnotin  ilie  bishops  of  .Mauretania  Cs'sari- 
en.Hi.4  111  the  •  .Noiitiii'  epwcopaluum"  of  4M2.  He  is 
also  the  hundre<ltli  and  ufth  on  the  list  of  the  bishops 
of  that  province  who  went  in  4,<*4  to  the  Conference 
of  Carthage  an*l  were  suhset|uent  ly  exiled  by  Huneric. 
IIi.<»  name  is  follow«*d  by  the  word  probcUua,  showing 
that  he  died  in  exile  for  the  Faith. 

Tovumtt,  (Mographie  d4  VA/fivtt  thrHunne:  MawftanUt 
(MontRuit.  ISM^  1411. 

S.  PimiDfes. 

T»naruai,atitu1araee  in  Cheeoe,  suffragan  of  Cor- 
mth.  Tienanun,  or  Tsnanw^  was  situated  five  Enc- 
lisb  mfles  north  of  Cape  Taenaium,  now  Cape  Mata- 

paa.  It  eoDtaine<i  a  temple  of  Demeter,  also  one  of 
Aphrodite.  It  i.s  to-<lay  the  village  of  Kjparrisoa. 
Alter  !li<  ir  freeflom  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  the 
maritime  l.nrnnians  forinwl  a  confederation,  and 
foundefl  a  e;ii)ital,  crillod  Ctrnepolia,  i.  e  new  town. 
From  in<wrij)i ions  we  Icam  that  thiencweity  w.^ref»lly 
'r:eiiaruin,  which  still  ]iMservrd  ils  old  name.  How- 
ever, tliereiaay  have  Imh-ii  two  disliiiet  eities,  in  cltiwe 
proximity;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Tienarum  in  the 
''.Votiti.r  (■pi-<'opaluura",  or  of  aoyof  ita  bishops. 

i<MtTii        :       Crrrh  anil  RMMUI  Omv.,«,V.{  MOUm,  Jmm  l» 

PttAtmu.       DiiK.T,  I.  S-M. 

S.  I'^THIofe.H. 

TiiBM  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  and 
•(Wnewhat  superior  culture,  living  wh<>n  first  known 
<m  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the 
present  limits  of  Tensas  parish,  LouimanA,  and 

numl>ering  perhaps  1200  souls,  in  several  villages. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown.  In  faiiKuaKc, 
religion,  and  custom  they  were  m  arl\  i.irntii  al  wiih 
the  c<'l<'brat«Nl  Nalrhez,  their  near  ncijiljhoKrH  on 
the  o|>iK>.'>i(e  bank  of  the  Missi.si»ippi,  ii  liith'  lower 
down.  The  Taensa  wen*  f<efientar>'  and  agrirulniral 
and  expert  canoe  m<-n,  living  in  lar^e  lioui*es  dcfUTibed 
a."*  having  walls  of  earlli.  but  more  probably 
of  logs  plaiitere*!  with  clav,  uiul  njofed  with  mats  of 
woven  cane  ^ts.  Their  chiefs  exercised  despotic 
power  and  were  treated  with  great  reepect,  in  marked 
cori'ra»t  to  the  custom  among  the  nortncm  tribes. 

one  occasion  of  a  ceremonial  visit  to  I«  Salle  the 
<^ief  was  accompanied  liy  attendants  who,  with 
their  baad.s,  sv^cpt  the  road  in  front  of  him  as  he 
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advanced.  Towards  the  French  thev  manifested 
from  the  first  a  warm  friendship,  out  although 
descrihM  h\'  the  early  eiplorcrs  as  dignified,  polished, 
docile,  and  <  veil  "hUBMlie",  their  religion,  like  that 
of  the  Natohes,  was  notable  for  its  bkody  rites. 
Their  chief  deities  seem  to  have  been  the  tun  and  the 
serpent.  Their  dome-shaped  temple  was  surmounted 
by  the  figures  of  three  ^glcs  facing  the  rising  sun, 
tl  ie  on  I  I  T  W  illis  and  the  roof  being  of  cane  mats 
piiiiKed  ent  irely  re<l,  and  the  whole  wa^  surrounded  with 
a  i)ali.sa<le  of  slake.H,  on  each  of  which  was  set  a  human 
skull,  tlie  remains  of  a  former  sacrifice.  Ins^ide  was 
an  altar,  with  a  rni>o  of  human  sculp  locks,  and  a 
perpetual  fire  guarded  day  and  night  by  two  old 
priests.  When  a  chief  died  his  wives  and  personal 
attendants  were  killed  tliat  their  spirits  might 
accompany  him  to  tlie  other  world.  At  one  chief's 
funeral  thirteen  victims  were  thus  slaufthtered.  On 
another  occasion  Father  Montigny,  being  present, 
interposed  and  prevented  the  sacrifice.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  a  thunder  storm,  the  temple  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  entirely  consunieu.  Ihe 
high  priest  interpreted  this  as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of 
the  gfxi  al  the  ne^ilect  of  the  ancient  custom,  a:id 
for  re])aration  calletl  u{KiQ  the  women  to  throw  their 
children  into  the  hre.  In  n■^^)on.sc  five  mothers 
rushed  forward  and  cast  theu  iufants  into  the 
flames  and  others  were  about  to  follow  when  the  sol- 
diers of  IberN'iUe's  party  interfered.  The  five  motliois 
who  had  thus  ipven  their  children  to  death  were  aftci^ 
wards  led  in  pnKession,  clad  in  white  robes  woven 
from  the  fiber  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberr>'. 

The  TseoM  may  have  l>een  viuted  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  1540,  but  their  definite  history  dates 
from  16.S2,  when  the  French  commander  La  Salle, 
accompanied  by  Tonti  and  the  Recollect  Father 
Zcnobius  Mcmbrf,  stopixd  at  their  villages  for  a 
day  or  two  while  descending  the  Miiii»t.-y«ippi  and 
met  a  friendly  reeepi  n  In  li^Sti  Tonti  again 
visited  them,  and  in  ItiiH)  lie  made  tiieir  viltaprA  the 
starting-point  for  his  expedition  to  the  w(st  in 
search  of  La  Salle.  In  16i*8  thej-  wc-re  terribly 
wasted  by  a  smallpox  epidemic  which  ravaged  all 
the  tribes  of  the  lower  Missi.ssippi,  but  were  atill 
estimat4?d  at  about  800.  In  the  same  year.  Fathers 
F.  J.  de  MontigD^,  Antoine  Davion,  ud  Thaumur 
de  la  Source  were  sent  out  from  9u<!^  ^  tin  Sem- 
inary of  Foreign  Missions  (Missions  Ktrangeres) 
which  had  undertaken  work  aiiuinjj  the  southern 
tribes.  After  ,a  ineliminary  reconnaissance,  Father 
Montigny.  with  powers  of  viiar-gcneraJ  from  the 
Hishoj)  oi  Quebec,  went  in  1699  to  the  Taonsa, 
assigning  Davion  to  the  Tonica.  Ijiter  on  Father 
Buisson  de  St.  (■osme,  of  the  same  seminary,  arrived 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Natcfaex.  Father  iMontigny 
was  well  received,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
able  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  funeral  slaugh- 
ter on  the  death  of  the  chief,  as  also  to  make  peace 
between  the  Tarnsa  and  the  Natches.  In  1700  they 
were  visited  by  Iber>'illei,  governor  of  the  I<miiBiana 
cokmy.  The  missionS( however,  did  not  prosper.  Iber- 
ville himself  wss  unfriendly  to  the  (Quebec  order,  and 
theTaensa  and  Tonica,  while  appan-ntly  kindly,  w  ere 
tw  much  attached  to  their  own  ritual  and  euMom  to 
be  moved.  The  murder  of  Father  Foucaull  by  a 
neightmuruig  liit-.tile  tribe,  the  Koroa,  in  1702.  led 
to  the  withdruwal  <<r  the  seminary  priests  BOa  thA 
abandonment  of  the  miss^icms. 

In  17(X)  the  ho^^tility  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Yazoo 
compelled  the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  villages  and 
n-tirc  lower  down  the  river.  In  eotiseciuence  of  their 
trcaclwrous  attack  upon  a  trilM!  which  iiad  given 
them  shelter,  they  were  agsin  forced  to  become 
rrfi^^  and  finall>',  about  1740,  removed  to  Tensas 
river  near  Mobile.  Alabama,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Fn'nch.  They  were  still  mainly  heathen. 
On  the  cetksion  of  Mobile  to  the  Idnglisb  in  1763  they. 
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with  s<»vpral  other  small  trikx'fl,  aRuin  moved  over 
into  Loui!<iuiKi,  S4'ttling  on  Red  Hivrr,  w lit  re  Ihey 
still  ri'sidcd  iti  ISO"),  re<iuce<l  tht-n  to  2.")  men  or 
fH-rhaps  1(K(  souls.  Souu'  ye'ais  luter  they  removed 
south  to  iJayou  Iki-uf  and  tln  iice  to  draiid  Lukv, 
after  which  the  remnant  diyajiptars  from  lii(<iury. 

In  1880-2  considerable  interest  was  aroused 
among  philoIogiBtfl  by  the  publication  in  Paris  of 
what  purported  to  be  important  material  of  the 
Tkensft  language,  including  papers,  songs,  a  grammar 
and  vocabuJaiy,  but  which  proved  to  be  the  fraudU' 
lent  invention  of  a  young  clerical  student  named 
Parisot,  or  of  sfjnie  one  else  from  whom  themanu- 
Bcripts  had  originally  come.  The  deception  was 
exposed  by  Hrinton  in  1SS'>  and  has  Men  move 
recently  pointed  out  by  Swanton. 

Bmnton,  Xmom  af  mm  AmmimMat  (PUIadahlim.  IMO); 
FKEMca.  HiM-CoUt.  ofLenitiana.  I  (N«w  York.  IMA:  Ham- 
ItTos.  CoIoiimI  ^f:^h<l.^  'Ro«ton  unil  New  York.  1S97);  Lb  Paob 
Df  PraT«,  Hinl.  'It  I'i  !.  aitane  i3  vols.,  Paris,  1758,  tr.  London, 
1763,  1774);  Maburt,  OicouttrUt  H  ilabliutmenU  dn  fVanfai* 

troll..  Puis.  1879, 1886):  Sbxa,  Dituwtn  and  SxplonaHom  af 
jS«  Mi»*i$nm  Vattn  (Mew  York.  18S2:  Atbuiy,  1903):  Tdw. 
Bill.  Catholic  Ind.  Mitfi'm'  (N<w  Vrirk,  IRST.  »nd  IHTQ); 
BWANTOK,  IruU  TribfK  uf  the  Liiu  rr  .Vim.  in  Bulletin  43  of  Bur, 
Am.  MthniaUtgy  (WMhiocton,  1011^        JaMSS  MoONBT. 

Tkhttt,  VtCAKiATB  AvoflTouc  or.— TaUti,  tbe 

most  important  of  the  Society  Islands,  has  an  area 
of  600  equarci  miles  and  a  population  of  11,091 
inhabitantM,  and  lies  betwcnn  17°  2<.)'  'MY'  and 
ir  47'  S.  lat.  and  151^  29'  -y.V  an.l  151°  50'  \V.  long. 
It  w:uH  diHcovere<l  b}'  Wullis  m  17')7  riiis  honour  is 
also  claimed  for  Femiindez  Quiro.s,  the  pilut  of  the 
Mendana  expedition  fmm  Peru  to  the  Philippines, 
about  1600.  I^^ugainvilie,  Cook,  and  other  ex- 
plorers miuie  Tahiti  famous  in  Pftris  us  "  La  Nouvelle 
C^thfrc",  and  in  London  aroused  an  enthuHiasm  for 
"the  lovely  ihle",  which  led  to  the  formation,  by  Dr. 
Haweis  and  othen,  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society 
in  1794-06,  and  the  despatch  of  the  "Duff''  in  1796 
with  some  60  penooa,  missionaries  and  teadiers  of 
trades  and  crafts,  for  the  oonvemion  of  the  inland  and 
ita  neighbouis.  Tbe  r^resentatives  of  the  society 
made  little  progress  until  Pomar6  11,  King  of 
T:iliin,  accepted  Protj-stanti-sm  ui  1S15.  Under  his 
8uece.->sors  tliey  giiiiied  great  influence  in  the  L^land 
gtivemmetit.  In  Is  iti  t  wo  priest.s  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  of 
Picpus  arrived  in  Taliiti  from  the  Gambicr  Islands, 
where  Catholicism  had  gained  a  foothold.  They 
were  twice  expelled  hy^  Queen  Pomar6  IV,  with  the 
support  and  approbation  of  the  EngUah  Protestant 
BUHionaries,  and  took  their  eause  to  Psris.  In 
1888  a  French  naval  expedition  exacted  from  Queen 
Pomar^  an  indemnity  and  guarantees  for  the  rature 
for  French  residents  in  the  Lsland.  In  1841 »  mifsion 
wa8  established  by  the  Congregation  of  Picpus.  In 
1S12  PouKire  IV  signed  a  c^jnvention  with  .\dniiral 
Diipetit-Tli  tuars,  establi.shing  a  French  protectorate 
uti'l  i^u.irantcciiig  full  rolinious  liberty  in  Tahiti, 
wiiii'li  w;w  raliiu'il  by  lyOui.s-Philippe  in  ls\',i.  An 
upri.sing  o(  thv  natives  against  the  protect. mite  re- 
sulted in  a  punitive  expedition  by  the  IVench  lul- 
miral,  the  flight  of  Queen  Poniard,  and  the  forcible 
expulsion  from  the  island  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Pritehard  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  whom  the  admiral 
held  remonaible  for  the  revolt.  This  act  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  TVeneh  Government  and  an  indemnity 

?aid  to  ureat  Britain  based  uiwn  the  claim  that 
ritchard,  at  the  time  of  his  eximlsion,  hatl  l>een  ai>- 
pointed  Hriti.sh  consul. 

In  184S  Tahiti  witli  it.s  dcprtMlcnt  isluiuls  was 
tached  from  the  Vicariate  of  the  Mar(iu<'s;is, 

{ilaeed  tnider  tlic  .'il)le  mid  sc}iol;irly  Mur  ,I.'ui>scii. 
n  1880  King  Pomart^.  with  the  consent  of  the  Frciu  h 
Chambers,  proclaimed  Tahiti  an  integral  part  of  the 
French  Hepuf)Iic.  In  1SS7  the  French  C'lovemnient 
secularized  the  schools.  Upon  tbe  death  of  Mgr 
JansBen  in  1891  Mgr  Verdier,  his  assistant  ainoe  1884, 


succeeded  to  his  labours,  made  doubly  difficult  hy 
the  sectarian  missions  and  the  attitudi-  of  I-'rencn 
ottici!i!.s,  Since  19(W  the  various  groups  «.f  Frx-nch 
islands  ii>  (>i  c:iuia,  exclusive  of  New  (Adi-iionia  and 
its  liepeiiriencicH,  have  Ix-en  unile<i  in  oti*-  homo- 
geiii-ous  colonial  estHbUshinent,  admiiiisttre«l  from 
Tahiti  by  a  governor  and  privy  council,  with  an 
administrative  council.  The  |iresent  Vicariate  of 
Tahiti  covers  the  ^Society  group,  the  Leeward  and 
Gambier  Islands,  the  Tuamotu  group,  Tubuai  and 
iU^M.  all  belonging  to  Fnooe;  the  Cook  and  Penrfa^m 
Islancu,  amieaed  to  New  Zealand  m  1902;  Pitraim 
(unattached)  and  Easter  Island,  belonging  to  Chile. 
Tlie  Mission  consists  of:  1  bishop  (Mgr  H<rnitl. 
whwe  residence  is  at  Papeete,  the  chief  town  of 
Tahiti),  1  eojuljutor  with  right  of  suceeNsioii.  liO 
priests  anfl  M^veral  brothers  of  the  Congregation  of 
Picpus;  (')  brotliers  of  Ploermel;  12  churches  witfi  n^i- 
dent  pastors;  ,50  <ither  churches  and  chajiels :  2i  ."listers 
of  .St.  Joseph  of  Cluny;  1  bojns'  school;  1  girls'  school; 
20  parochial  aehwils;'2  hospitals.  The  total  tMipulA- 
tionof  the  vicariate  is  estimated  at  31,000  inhabitaats, 
with  7700  Catholics. 

RAVBAfD,  Im  f'rnnee  roloniate  (Pari.s  ISfl.'il;  G»rrA»rj, 
Cid-,tii'\*  /rnnr'if*,-M  il'arifl,  18031:  Dt  I.am^^an.  L' * union 
rotoHuUe  dt  la  France  (Pari*.  1886);  LeiiOY-BcAt'UCr.  Cojonua- 
iMit  dm  Im  ptuplf*  modtmti  (Puria.  1908):  Pioixt.  Le»  mimmm 
tatUK^ta  yWinfoiM  au  XIX'  nM«  (Pmris.  1902):  BATTAirmBB. 
Annuaire  jtnnlifiml  mlhnliifUf  (Rom*'.  15>ll);  ViF.ti.!.»:»lAHD. 
.Wuiiorm  mlholiqurM  de  la  MttatUtie,  Mifmntair  el  I'ulynimie 
(Pnrix,  IStWit:  A/ii^mnr^  ro/A«<if(r  (Rome,  1<J07j:  Hawkis,  rraici 
and  Talk,  lSSS-9.i-U.5  (  I>on«lon  wiH  Srv  York,  1886);  LoTVnr. 
Hill,  o/lhr  l^mdon  MiMtionary  Society  nSS-tSM  (LondoB.  I8D0): 
Wii.KM.  Tnhitx.n  Hrr\rw  nt  the  Origin,  Chnrnrlrr  atiH  f^rngrrnji  of 
frt'irh  Riimnr,  CtthnUr        T.'ii  for  tht  I  >r  s!r\n  U.n       Enjli-h  Prolet- 

tant  Miuiont  in  IA«  SotUh  Sta  (LodUoo,  1H44):  PlUTcliAaiO, 
MvMMM  JtaMMaPMMt  {Loadoo,  IMS);  Kommjut,  CoImmm 
FrwiM  (Laadaa.  1888). 

W.  F.  Sands. 

TUgi.  Anna  Mabia  Qbbuauui  Antonia  (maiden 
name  CTiANinrrn),  Venerable  Servant  of  God,  b.  at 
Siena,  Italy,  29  Mav,  1769;  d.  at  Rome,  9  June.  1837. 

Her  parents,  Luigi  Giannetti  and  Maria  Masi.kept  an 
apothecary  shop  at  Siena,  but  lost  all  their  fortune 
and  were  ohligtHi  to  go  to  Rome  in  searr-h  of  a  liveli- 
IiimkI.  Anna  Maria  was  then  five  j(-ears  old.  Having 
bci'ti  e<luc!iteil  in  ull  tin-  domestic  virtues,  she  wa--^  mar- 
ried in  course  of  r  itnr,  7  Jan.,  17S'),  to  Dominico  Taigi, 
a  retainer  of  tlie  noble  fiunily  of  Chigi,  with  whom  she 
lived  happily  for  forty-eiglit  years.  Hitherto  nothing 
extraordinary  had  happened  in  her  life.  But  one 
day  while  she  knelt  witn  bet  husband  at  the  Coi^esst^ 
in  St.  Peter's  she  felt  a  strong  inspiration  to  renounce 
such  little  vanities  of  the  world  as  she  had  alknrad 
herself.  She  began  to  pay  little  attention  to  dresi 
and  to  listen  to  the  inner  voice  of  graee.  Soon  afto^ 
wards  fihr  \v:us  received  publicly  in  the  Thin!  Order  of 
Trinitarians  in  the  Churcli  of  S.  Carlo  allr  (^.latro 
Fontanc, and  ha\  ing found  holy  spiritual  diri  <  fnr>,  she 
m.'ule  rapid  ontgress  in  the  w.ay  of  jM-rfcct  ion.  .\ll 
the  money  sfie  could  sjiare  she  deA'oteii  to  the  poor 
and  misi-rable,  and  though  not  rich  she  was  ver\' 
charitable.  Of  the  hospitals  she  regularly  visited, 
the  pn  fi  rrefl  one  was  S.  Giacomo  of  the  Incurables. 
Des|)itr  hrr  love  for  the  poor,  she  never  n^cctcd  her 
own  family.  Of  her  children  two  died  young,  the 
others  grew  up  in  piety  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
mother.  But  she  never  availed  herself  of  her  eon* 
nexums  with  persons  of  good  position  to  take  her  ehil* 
dren  out  of  their  humble  social  environment.  The 
whole  family  were  wont  to  a.«semble  for  prayers 
in  a  .vMi.all  private  chapel,  anfl  here,  later  on. 
Ma»  was  celebrated  by  a  priest  who  dwelt  with  the 
family.  The  great  virtues  of  Anna  Maria  were  rc- 
ward(>il  by  extraordinary  gifts  of  Clod's  grace.  Dur- 
ing' niany  \  e.irs,  when  praying  in  her  chapel  sin'  had 
ecstiLsies  .and  frequent  visions,  in  which  she  foresaw 
the  future.  She  exerci.sed  a  peculiar  influence  over 
indi\idual8  and  converted  many  a  sinner  to  God. 
During  her  life  she  suffered  much  both  oorp^iraQy 
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nn<l  fjpiritiiully.  and  w.as  at  tinios  meanly  calumniatejl. 
Hut  uft<T  death  hvr  nuiiu-  xmn  b<-caiiu'  Vfiicratfvl  in 
Hoiin-.  Hit  IxmIv  w:is  s^'vcral  times  transferred,  and 
rest.s  finully  at  S.  Crisonono   in   Tra-stevere.  The 

Erocess  of  nex  Ix-atification  was  begun  in  1S()3,  but 
as  not  yet  boon  finisliod. 

8iLVEtrrBO  dux'  Aodolorata,  Vila  do  la  wn.  urrn  <li  IHo 
Anna-MaHm  9Wff»  (Rome,  1001);  Cauxte  ok  la  PimviDc.vcE, 

VU  d«  la  Wn.  Anna-Maria  Taim  f-lth  pd..  Tourtmi,  1H77). 
tr.  Smitii  Sijoo  flxindon.  I.sr.!»;  !.i  yrKT,  Afnrof  de  la  tied' Anna 

Marux-T<iiij\  (I'liria,  J(i54);  lUu-ionMRE.  I>,!!.i  ttn.  tercn  di  Oio, 
Anita  Maria  Tatgi  (Romt,  1805);  Hoi  rnrii.  Iai  i^n.  j<min<«  da 
iKm,  Anna  Maria  ]Mf(  (Sth  «!..  Parir  iwi). 

G.   LlVAItlt  8  OUGER. 

Talt  Indiana  (Tc-U,  "Those  up  river"),  a  collec- 
tive term  for  tliow  members  of  the  Cowichan  tribe,  of 
Salishan  linuui.'stic  stock,  oceupyinK  'he  Ivower  I*V!u«er 
River,  Yale  District,  Hritisli  CuliitMbia  (Canada),  be- 
tw€!en  Nicomen  and  Vale,  where  they  border  upon  tho 
Thompson  River  Indians.    They  have  wevoral  small 
leaerves  within  the  jurLsdiction  of  Fra-w  Kiver 
By,  of  which  the  principal  are  Chchalia  (116), 
(95),  Hope  (79),  and  Yale  (76).   From  per- 
haps 3000  aoulfl  a  centiuy  ago  they  have  decreased, 
tlnoadi  amallpoiz,  diwiMe^  and  former  djanpatioD, 
■inoe  uie  oeoapatkm  of  the  oountry  by  the  irhites.  to 
932  in  1890  and  578  in  1910.  The  gospel  was  preached 
to  them  by  the  Oblates,  bei^inning  with  FY.  Charles 
Grandiiiier  in  ISt)l>,  at  wliich  time  the  whole  C-owiehan 
tribe  waw  sunk  in  the  loweMt  stage  of  degradation  fmm 
drunkenness  and  a.'vwiM  iatioii  with  depraved  whites, 
drunken  murders  being  of  ahnost  nightly  occurrence. 
Within  two  years  they  were  complett  ly  reclaimed,  all 
Chrintians,  sober  and  law-abiding;  all  due,  according 
to  Protestant  testimony,  "To  the  honewt  and 
Tering  labours  of  a  poor  Catholic  priest  who  receives 
no  .salary,  and  is  fed  by  the  Indians"  ("The 
British  CoimM".  Victoria.  B.        »  Mareb, 
1861,  quoted  in  Morioet,  "BBatonr  of  the  CathoBe 
Church  in  Western  Canada''  II,  312).    Of  the 
whole  number  all  but  seventy-five  are  now  Catholic, 
the  others  being  .Anglican  or  Methodist,  :vnil  ;ire  offi- 
cially report<xl  .a.s  law-abiding,  iiidiistriou.s,  .strictly 
moral,  and  generally  temp<'r.il('.    Their  principal  ed- 
ucational centre  is  St.  Marj-'s  Mi.s.sion,  on  the  Fraser 
Rivi  r,  cstabliiihed  in  ISOI  under  the  maiuig<  nient  of 
the  Oblates  aHsisted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  be- 
sides a  smaller  and  more  recent  mission  school  at 
Yale.  Of  the  Cowichan  language,  which  is  spoken  by  a 
iwimher  of  bands  about  Lower  Fraser  and  on  the  oppo- 
site eoaat  of  Vaocouver  lahud.  very  little  ha*  men 
recorded  bsjrand  ■ome  Yocabolaries  by  Tolmie  and 
Dawsf  .11 .   .\  brief  sketch  of  the  ethnology  of  the  teibe 
group  1.H  given  by  Boas  in  "Reports  to  the  Britidi 
Association  for  the  .Kdvancenicnt  of  Science".  In 
their  primiiive  customs  find  characteristics  th^  re- 

sembltHi  the  cognate  Bongish,  aqpiamieh,  Sbimm^ 

and  UUoocl. 

Boa*.  n»t  OhmmI  lUpart  on  Miant  of  BrilitH  Calumlna  bx 
RtpcrU  to  lAt  BrilMk  Ataorialion  for  the  Adianremeni  of  Srirnre 
(Lomlon.  INWI);  Idem.  Indian  Triha  of  Ihr  l.mrrr  Frater  Hirrr 
<,lnr.  01/..  IH'.**!);  Annual  Hrparlt  of  Iht  Prjnrtmrn!  i>/  Indian  Af'im 
o/Camda  (Ultawa):  MoRicB,  Uittary  of  the  Calholie  Ckurth  in 
Wtmn  CaiMila  (2  vote..  Tanmto.  1910);  Tolmib  amo  Dawbon, 
CmaumOm  VtcabutariM  ,  .  ,  uf  Britith  CUumUna  in  OtUogieal 
miltUmmtaUlaniSmmg^Caimda  (MoatMal.  18M). 

Jasos  MomntT. 

lllkkali  (more  properly  Takuehl,  plural  Tak- 
nBUfB).  the  hybrid  name  by  wliich  the  Cairier  In* 
dianiof  the  northern  interior  or  British  Ctdiunbia  were 
WginaUy  made  known  by  the  fur  traders,  who  some- 
tunee  cooQjrieed  under  that  denomination  the  Chil- 
cotia  and  the  Babine  tribes  as  well.  The  Carriers 
proper  inhabit  more  or  less  permanent  villages  dis- 
seminated fn)m  (he  fork.s  of  l.iike  Tatia  in  the  north 
to  Alexandria  in  the  south,  or  from  5.5°  15'  to  52° 
X.  lat.  Till  y  arc  sul)divifled  into  a  number  of 
aimts^  based  mostly  on  differences  in  speech,  all  of 
whieh  «aa  be  redneed  to  two  main  brandies:  the 


Lower  and  the  TTpper  (".-irrier-s,  the  line  nf  demarca- 
tion ruiuiing  betwi-.ii  .'^tuart  an<l  I'Viuser  I.ake.s. 
They  number  to-day  .some  lt)14  individual.s,  din- 
triljutrd  in  Iwrlvc  vilhigi's.  Wc  may  remark  that 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  missionaries,  the  {mpu- 
lation  of  some  of  ttioee  \'illage8  has  of  late  years  be<>n 
constantly  on  the  increase.  Tliis  cannot  be  said  of 
their  southern  neighboun,  the  Chilcotins,  a  rather 
restless  horde  now  ten^Mmribr  settled  alpog  tiie  ChiU 
cotin  vall^.  As  late  as  ISM  Acgr  stfll  numbered 
fully  1500  souls:  but  attacks  of  small-pox  and  other 
causes  have  reduced  their  population  to  some  450. 
When  the  Babino  in  nortn  were  first  visited  by 
the  whites,  those  :iiiioun'*t  thctu  who  clainn^J  a*>  their 
home  the  valley  of  the  lake  calh'*!  after  them  boasted 
alone  a  |)<)piilation  of  at  least  2tJUU.  Together  with 
their  congeners  on  the  Rulkley  RivST  thqr do llOt nOW 
number  more  than  5110  souls. 

Socially  speaking,  the  Carriers  and  the  Babines  fol- 
low matriaichy,  suoocssion  to  titles  and  property  be- 
ing among  them  along  the  female  line.  They  are  in  a 
way  ruled  over  by  a  number  of  hereditarj'  pettv  lAiefs, 
who  alone  own  the  land  on  whieh  their  oo-clansaien 
hunt  for  tbo  benefit  of  their  respeotive  hsadmsa.  A 
number  of  ebuM  divide  the  tribes,  wfaldi  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  are  the  source  of  a  relationship  at  least  as 
binding  as  regular  consanguinity  is  with  us.  Before 
the  advent  df  flie  mLssionariea  the  main  duty  of  these 
chiefs,  or  tiiililcnieii,  was  the  giving  of  noi.sy  fea.sts 
called  "pothit<hes"  on  the  North  I'aeilie  coiLsf,  which 
consistefl  in  the  public  distribution,  to  the  members  of 
clans  dilTerenl  from  that  of  the  donors,  of  eatables, 
dressed  skins,  bknkets,  and  other  pieces  of  wearing 
apparel.  These  bounties  usually  celebrated  fba  de> 
mise  of  some  individual.  They  had  to  be  scrupu- 
lously reciprocated  as  soon  as  a  similar  occasion  pre- 
sented itaelf  to  the  recipient  of  the  same.  The  Ch  i  I- 
eotins  Imew  also  of  thoee  "potlatdica",  but  among 
them  inheritanee  followed  patrilineal  pnnciples,  and 
their  chiefs  had  more  power  because  less  numerous 
and  unconnected  with  the  clan  system.  With  them 
the  son  of  a  chief  succeeded  his  father,  in.-ie.id  of  a 
nephew  taking  the  place  of  his  maternal  uncle  as 
among  the  Carrie  r><  and  Hid)inefj.  Likewise,  while 
the  two  last-namwl  tribes  ereniaied  iheir  dead,  the 
Chilcotins  buriwi  them,  generally  on  lulls  or  knolls. 
The  members  of  the  thre<'  tribes  be  lieved  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  folluwed  the  religious  sys- 
tem outlined  in  the  article  D£.Nfe.s,  where  the  reiuion 
for  the  names  Carrier  and  Babine  will  also  be  found. 

The  first  contact  of  the  Carricre  with  the  whites 
dates  iroml793:theChikoiinsfintmsithemin  1808, 
and  the  Babhtesm  1812»  whilethefirst  notions  t  hey  ob- 
tained of  the  religion  of  the  newcomers  were  derived 
from  theCatholic servants  of  (he  traders  among  them. 
In  1842  the  Ctirriers  rcn-eivetl  (heir  firs(  iiii.-vsioMurv  in 
the  person  of  Hev.  M.  Demers  (q.  v.  ),  and  four  years 
later  Father  J.  Nobili  not  only  retracinl  his  itineraiy 
but  al.so  evangelizefi  the  BabiiK-s.  The  g<Mjd  see<l  dis- 
trihuted  by  thi-se  apostolic  men  could  not.  however, 
<iitiie  to  full  germination  Ix'fore  the  soring  of  1S7;1, 
when  a  iM-rmanent  mi.ssif)n  was  cstablisne<i  by  Father 
J.-.M.  l,e  .Jae(),  O.M.I.,  on  (he  banks  of  Ijike  Sluart, 
whence  the  Carrier  and  Babine  villages  were  periodi- 
cally visited.  The  less  sedentary' Chilcotins  nad  al- 
ready received  a  few  visits  from  this  priest  since  1867, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  M  ission, 
some  distance  from  theJr  lands.  The  Carriers,  esp4'- 
ciallVj  proved  easily  amenable  to  Catholic  ways  of 
thinking,  and  in  the  course  of  vears  all  of  them  «ere 
fully  converte<l  to  the  ('aiholi'r-  religion.  Such  w.-ia 
the  state  of  aflairs  atinmg  them  when  .\.  (i.  .Moricc 
left  tlie  iiurth  after  !i  resilience  of  nineteen  years 
ainoni;  the  Carriers.  Tlmugh  as  religiously  inclined, 
(lie  Hahiries  took  more  time  to  fully  attain  the  moral 
Standard  presented  to  their  appreciation.  To-day  all 
those  aboriguies  are  Catlio1i«,  and  the  oondnct  of 
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most  of  tbem  is  an  honour  to  the  Faith  tbcqr  pro- 

fe«w. 

MArKCNUI^  Voyaom  from  Monlrml  to  thr  Fmzm  Aeffk  ( 


(2  voU.,  LondoD.  18U1);  Hahmon,  A  Journal  of  Voyac**  (And- 
over,  1820);  Rom.  A4tentMr**  on  tiU  Columbia  Rittr  (New  York, 
1832);  MacLkak.  Notes  of  a  Twetttif-Fiwe  K«ar«'  Smict  in  Ih* 
Hwi»on'»  Bay  TtrrHory  (I^in<ion.  1S411|;  MoiticE,  The  WeMem 
Dfnft  (TorDtilo,  llvSHj;  Im.u,  f  imrr  Sitnoliiyy  and  Ml/thologi/ 
(Ottawa.  1892):  loKU.  Kotei  on  the  WeMrrn  OhiU  (Toronto. 
1S04):  Idem.  Thrt*  Carritr  Myth*  (Toronto,  1896);  Idem.  Au 

5atn  dt  Voun  noir  (Paris,  1807);  Idem,  HiMary  of  ih*  Northern 
nttrior  ef  Briliih  Columhui  (Toronto.  I'MMi;  Idbm,  Hitl.  of  the 
Catholie  Churrh  in  Wetlrm  r,i..,i.i,i  H  or  jiito,  1910);  Idem, 
Onat  DM  Sac$  Un  ooime  o(  publication  at  VieuMk,  Atiatna). 

A.  G.  Mosici. 

T&Ibot,  Jamks,  fourth  son  of  GeorRP  TuUxjt  and 
brother  of  the  finirtcttith  Kiirl  of  Shrewsbury  (b. 
1726;  d.  17l>0j,  is  i  liiefly  known  for  havinR  been  the 
last  priest  to  be  indicicci  in  the  public  courts  for  say- 
ing Mass.  He  waa  educated  at  Douai,  to  which  col- 
lege he  was  a  peat  benefactor.  In  1759,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  was  con^crated  coadjutor  bishop  to 
Dr.  Challoner.  During  hia  qiiaoopote  he  was  twice 
brought  to  trial,  on  the  infonnatjon  lodged  by  the 
well-known  "Informer"  Payne,  in  1769  and  1771 
respectively.  In  each  case  he  was  acquittod  for  want 
ofevidence, butthe  jud^c,  Lord  Manshrkl.  \v;ls  nliiinly 
on  his  side,  in  eon.se«iu<'iicc  of  whii  li.  thoujrh  he 
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no  friend  to  C;ithnlii  s  a.-^  .-uch,  his  hnuse  wus  sucked 
during  the  ('lonlun  Hints  in  17W).  On  tin-  ilealh  of 
Bishop  Challoner  in  17S1.  Hi>hup  Jiinio  1'u11hi<  1«- 
camo  vicur  Aix)stolic  of  the  Ix»ndon  Disthet,  whieh 
he  ruU-d  for  nine  years,  lie  lived  a  retired  life  at 
Uamniersinith,  his  unbounded  charity  gaining  for 
him  the  title  of  "the  Good  Biahop  TUbot".  His 
chief  work  during  then  years  was  the  completion  of 
the  purchase  of  the  properbr  at  Old  Hall,  Herts,  where 
he  had  a  pRiMuntcny  academy  whidi  afterwards  de- 
Yeloped  into  St.  Edmund's  College.  The  penal  hw 
•gainst  CSatholie  schools  still  existed,  and  Bishop  Tal- 
bot was  again  threatened  with  imprisonment;  but  he 
contrived  to  evsvle  ])unisliini  nt .  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  tlie  ( "nthnlic  ( 'otnmittec  was  already 
throjileninn  trouf)lo.  In  order  to  control  it,  Bishoj) 
Tallmt  iilluweti  himself  to  t)c  elected  a  member;  but 
it  \v;ts  soon  evident  thut  the  la>!ii(n  ui-re  beyond 
control.  The  crisis  howexer  hud  n(i;  \  r?  arrived  v.'hcn 
Biishop  T.-ilbot  died  at  Ilis  house  ai  1  lainniersuiith. 

The  only  conncctrtl  Bccouat  o(  his  rpiscopato  ia  in  V/Ano. 
Daurn  of  CaiKolie  Rnital  (IxHidon,  1900).  For  d«t«Ua  of  his 
trials,  tee  Bahnaho,  Life  of  Challonrr  (London,  1784):  Bowros-, 
The  I. iff    aw!    T\mr<  Chnllunrr    (I.on.lt.i,.  HUH); 

farther  alhiMuiit  in  Hi  h;  siiKTii,  Li/r.  of  Mih,<r  Iiiihlin, 
18(B2);  Brabt,  Catholic  Hierarchy  (London,  1877);  Amuerot, 
I/Mmv  </  CothcUc  JSmmteipat&n  (I^ondon,   1886);  Waho. 

~      ~      '*  ondon,  1893);  Hails  an0 
Iftll).     Hoc  aJao  MlLNKB'S 
Archivrn). 

Bernard  Ward. 

Talbot,  John,  Knglish  Catholic  1a\'man,  b. 
l.Wol?);  d.  1007(7).  Only  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Talbot>  of  (Irafton,  Worcestershire,  he  was  the  father, 
bjr  I^tharini ,  d.  of  ."^ir  William  Petre,  of  the  Kev. 
Geoige  Talbot,  Catholic  priest,  and  ninth  Earl 
of  fflirewebuiy.  He  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  10  February,  155&-6.  It  was  when  passing 
through  Smithfield,  London,  in  July,  1580,  wth  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbnt,  thut  HLUobt-rt  .Johnson,  the  mart\T, 
Wiu*  recognized  by  Sledd,  tin-  informer.  Indeed,  i'r. 
Persuns.  .S.J..  calls  lil.  Roljert  "Mr.  Talbot's  priest'' 
((':ith.  l{ec.  Snc.,  II,  27),  tliouKh.  iis  it  a|)iK'ars,  he 
\va.s.  rather,  l.;id>  I'ltri's.  TiiUhji  \v:is  coinmitt(>d 
to  the  eusto<iy  of  the  Dean  of  \\  i  si  mituster,  21  August, 
l.')S(t,  and  afterwanU  removed  (o  the  liou.-se  of  liis 
bn)thor-in-law,  Sir  John  Petro,  in  Aldersgate  St  reet . 
On  1  October,  15S1,  the  plague  being  then  rife  in  the 
City,  he  was  moved  to  some  other  house  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  London.  In  IS83  the  priest,  Hugh 
Hall,  oonfemod  that  he  had  in  past  years  been  enter* 
tained  by  him.  Later  Talbot  was  restricted  to  the 
house  of  one  Henry  Whitney,  at  Miteham,  Surrey, 


HiMtrftfSl.  JUimu^a  ^Uitt  (London,  1893);  Hails  an» 


and  two  miles  round  it.  In  1588  he  waa  imprisoned 
in  Wisbech  Castle  for  having  heard  Maw  oootraiy 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  28  EKi.  e.  i.  From 
9  Dec,.  1588,  to  about  13  May.  1589,  he  was  liheraf«Hi 
on  bail,  owing  to  his  own  and  his  wife's  bad  health. 
He  then  80«^ni8  to  have  be<'n  rostrirte<i  to  his  bouj^e  in 
Clerkenwell.  On  12  March,  l.'),s;»-fK),  he  wa.-s  orderwi 
into  confinement  at  tlie  hnu.s4>  of  Riihani  Fiennc:* 
at  Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  W!i.s  releaM-d 
on  bail  for  a  fortnight  on  24  Slay,  1590.  He  w.-miigain 
allowed  out  on  bail  on  20  Di-cemlMT,  1590.  and  22 
July.  1591.  In  1592  he  was  at  '  Hiekslie"  (Beadey  or 
BickW?)  Kent.  On  27  Augu.st.  1592,  the  recusants 
fornMrly  imprisoned  at  Ely,  Banbury,  and  Brough* 
ton  were  ordered  back  to  their  respective  prisons; 
but  an  exception  was  made  (17  S^t«nbcr,  1592) 
in  favour  of  John  Talbot.  However,  next  year  we 
find  him  In  Klv  gaol.  Thence  he  was  liberated  on 
bail  for  a  considerable  period  to  act  a.s  umpire  in  a 
family  dispute.  Later  on  he  was  allowe<i  to  take 
"the  Bathes",  presumably  at  Hatli,  on  account  of 
his  health.  Betwe«'n  Michaelm.'v.s,!,';'.).^,  and  10  M;irph 
following,  he  jiald  £120  in  fines  for  nH  ii.«;uu  v.  .\fter- 
wartls  he  wft.s  imprisoned  in  Banbury  Castle,  wlx-ncc 
he  was  released  on  bail  for  two  months,  27  Vf\>.,  1 596- 
7,  his  leave  being  subsequently  extendtxl  on  29  April, 
1.597,  and  6  Nov.,  1597.  In  1601  he  wa.s  living  in 
Worcestershire  and  preasure  was  brouabt  to  bear  on 
him  to  secure  bis  influence  to  promote  the  eaniBdatore 
of  8ir  Thomas  Leighton  as  one  of  the  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  shire.  In  1604  he  was  pa>Tnk 
£20  a  month  in  fines  for  his  recu.sancy,  the  benefit  of 
which  was  on  26  August  grante<i  "to  Sir  'William 
AtLHiruther,  who  on  1.3  Octolx-r  in  the  same  year  ob- 
taine<l  his  pardon.  On  the  following  8  Deeember 
a  warrant  wius  i.ssiie<i  for  the  rch-jis*'  to  him  of  £160, 
due  from  him  to  the  C'rt)wn  in  fin**  for  recusan(?y. 
In  1605  he  was  su.sne<-te<l  of  complicity  with  the 
conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  one  of  whom, 
Robert  Winter,  of  Haddmgton,  near  Droitwich,  bad 
married  his  daughter  Gertrude.  Robert  Winter, 
!iowcv<!r,  declared  that  he  had  sfud  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  his  father-in^w,  knowing  that  he  wouU 
not  jom  the  pk>t  under  any  etreumstanoes.  Indeed 
he  had  aotuawjr  driven  the  fugitive  conspirators  from 
his  door.  Talbot  was,  ncvcrtneleaa,  arrested,  atui  on 
4  Di  cemlx'r,  1005,  examinetl.  On  2()  .'>!eptetnlMT. 
l€iOC>,  tlie  value  of  his  nvu.sancy  wju*  (irantcil  to  I.onl 
Hay.  Ili.s  s<'<'ond  son,  .Inliu,  fntln  r  nf  the  tt'nth 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  die<i  in  I.oTuiiiii  in  lt)<J7,  and  he 
himself  probably  die<l  al>out  the  sanu-  year. 

Calemiar*  of  Stale  Piiprrn  DumeMic,  \r,s\  to  1010;  DA«mT. 
Ad*  of  tKi  Pritu  CouneU  (Ixmiloa,  1890-1907);  St«t»,  Uh 
and  Art*  of  John  Whitgifl,  I  (Oxford,  1822).  520;  Idem.  AtmSU 
of  Ihr  Rif.rrm  in  EngUtml,  IV  (Oxford.  1H241.  276;  //irt. 
AfS.S".  Committion  Cat.  of  Cecil  MSS..  IV,  2i>.S;  Cok»tvh 
Compitt*  Petrag*  (London,  1887-I8!l)M):  Hrc  >/  //.  ifi .  So*-,  of 
UMatm'9  Jim,  idwiWww,  I  (London,  1896),  li- ' 

Zoaa  B.  Wai.newuu.ut. 

Ttfbot,  John,  Vbnkbablb.  8eeFALA80B,TBoius, 
Vbnkbablb. 

Ttfboft,  FnuB,  Ardibishop  of  Dublin,  1669-16S0; 
b.  at  Malahide,  Dublin,  in  1620.    At  an  eariv 

age  he  entered  flic  S<)<'iety  of  .Tcsuia  in  Portugal, 
wluTe  he  pursueil  hi.s  sacred  etudies  with  great  dis- 
tinction. He  was  oniained  priest  at  Home,  .and 
substH^ucntly  for  some  years  held  the  chair  of  theol- 
og>'  at  the  Colleue  of  .\iitwerp.  Meantime,  throuirh 
the  Cromwellian  usurpation,  Charles  11  anvl  the 
royal  familv  were  compelled  to  sedc  a  refuge  first 
in  Paris  and  then  at  Cologne.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  the  king's  exile,  the  four  brothers  of  Dr. 
Talbot  were  attached  to  the  royal  Court.  The  eldest 
brother.  Sir  Robert  Talbot,  had  held  a  high  conunis- 
■hm  under  Lord  Onnond  in  the  anny  in  Irdaad 
during  the  Federation  period,  and  mm  turn  ndconsd 
among  the  king's  most  oonfidential  advisen.  A 
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younger  bTX)ther.  Colonrl  Richard  Talbot,  was  also 
remarkabit!  for  his  (ic\<)t<Hines8  to  the  causae  of  the 
exiled  monarch  and  stood  high  in  royal  favour. 
Under  James  II  he  bwamc  l>nK«*  of  T\Tror\nrll  and 
Lord-Lieutonant  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Talbot  hiinscl/ 
was  oonstauUy  in  attendance  on  the  king  and  his 
Court.  On  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tinental laoEuaces  be  mm  repeatedly  dispatched  on 
private  einM8n«e  to  liebon,  Madrid,  and  Paris, 
and  in  all  of  them  gave  ablllldaat  proof  of  ability 
and  fidelity  to  the  royal  came.  It  appears  unques- 
tionable that  during  hie  exile  in  Cologne,  Ch:irle,s  II 
received  instruction  in  the  Catholic  fuitli,  and  wim 

FirivHtcly  riM'eived  into  the  Chureli  by  Dr.  TallKit. 
t  uafxi  to  be  iwid  of  the  kin^  l)y  liis  friends  that 
•whenever  he  was  in  aseriouts  iiukkI  hewasaCatholie, 
but  when  be  was  in  a  merry  mmd  he  bade  adieu  to 
all  religion.  Unfortunately  this  sceomi  mood  gen- 
erally prevailed,  especially  after  the  Rostoration. 
and  this  cxpl^ns  why  he  needed  to  be  again  receivea 
into  the  Church  on  bis  deatb-bod  by  Father  Hudle- 
8tone{O.S.B.  On  the  fstum  of  the  king  to  London, 
Dr.  Ttolbot  Motived  m  AppoiiitBient  as  Queen'a 
Almoner,  but  the  CbtfeDden  and  Onnond  fiietion, 
that  was  then  predominant,  feared  his  influence 
with  the  king.  A  plot  was  devised  against  him. 
He  wa.s  even  accusea  of  con.sjjirinp  with  the  aid  of 
four  JesuitN  to  assassinatr  fiie  Duke  of  Onnond,  and 
so  fierce  wn.H  the  iierseeution  stirred  up  apainsi  him 
that  ho  was  formi  to  seek  safety  by  resiKninR  his 
{K>sition  at  Court  and  retiring  to  the  Otnliiient. 
The  king  allowed  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred 

?)unds  a  year.    Before  his  return  to  England  Dr. 
albot  haOf  with  the  approval  of  the  General  of  the 
Jeauiti,  rHinnrrrrrl  his  connexion  with  the  Society. 
Be  was  upointed  Aicbbiabop  of  Dublin  on  11  Jan- 
uary, 16W,  and  was  oDnsecnted  at  Antwerp  on  • 
May  the  same  year,  by  the  Biabop  of  Antwerp,  as- 
Qsted  by  the  Bishops  of  Ghent  and  Fema.    It  was 
a  prnpitidu.s  time  for  appointments  to  tbe  Irish  sees. 
Lord  Orniond  wjuh  no  longer  in  favour  and  wns  s«oon 
after  rc-moved  from  the  \  i<-i'r<iyalt y,  and  tho^'e  who 
8uccee<le<l  him  were  supposed  not  (*>  l>f  so  hostile 
to  the  reiijrinua  interests  of  Ireland;  they  were  e\ en 
said  to  have  received  instnictions  from  the  king 
to  be  lenient  in  their  dealings  with  his  Irish  Catholic 
subjects,  and  to  show  special  favour  to  Dr.  Talbot. 
The  archbishop  entered  with  great  seal  on  the  ad- 
ministration M  tbe  dkioeae  and  was  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  tbe  interests  of  bis  kmc  persecuted 
flock,   la  the  moodb  of  Aupiat,  1670,  be  bekl  his 
(irttt  diocesan  synod  in  Dublin.    It  was  a  memorable 
event  that  gave  jnv  (o  the  Catholic  body.    It  was 
opened  with  HigJi  ^^;L•^s,  wliich  for  fortv  years  many  of 
the  faithful  had  not  witrii>s.si^l.    '1V>  add  to  the  .'^otom- 
nity,  rich  embroidery  and  oilier  omiuiicnt.s  were  sent 
from  the  vicerej^al  castle  to  adorn  the  altar  One 
of  the  nbii-ies  that  called  for  renwHly  tells  of  the  dif- 
fii  uhie.s  that  j)re8»e<l  upon  the  priests  of  tboHC  days 
in  their  endeavour  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  faithful. 
On  w«>k  day's  ihtiy  had  been  accustomed  to  dui)li<  :itf, 
whilat  on  wmdayv  they  had  to  celebrate  boly  Mass 
tbree  times.  In  the  stune  year  an  aasembly  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  and  representatives  of  tbe 
dergy  was  held  in  Dublin,  ha\dng  for  its  main  purpom 
the  consideration  of  a  form  or  Declaration  of  Alle- 
giance which  was  drawn  up  by  Father  I't  ter  \\  alsh  and 
hi>  :u->(n  i;tte  Keiiioiistrants,  and  whit  h  was  ur^;t'<l  on 
the  hishiips  for  Reneral  affi  ptatici'  \>y  the  (Jrnioridi.'^t 
party,  the  b<'tter  to  how  di-vsftisinns  unmnjj  tlu-  Iri.sh 
Cat  holies,   'i'he  aKsembhnl  bishops  and  clergy  re- 
jected the  proposed  form  of  allegiiuice,  but,  to  prove 
that  this  was  not  done  through  any  lack  of  lovalty, 
they  drew  up  another  Declaration  exnresstve  of  thetr 
due  ali(^ance,  but  omitting  some  phrases  offensive 
to  Catholics  that  had  been  cunningly  inserted  in  the 
reacted  Declaration.  A  fierce  ducuasion  was  in 
XIV.— 28 
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conaeqii  •  '  riisfsl  by  the  Remonstrants  ba<  ked  by 
the  OrniouiiiHt.s,  that  distracte<i  the  country  for 
several  yejirn.  .\t  this  assemblj-  the  question  of 
precedence  and  of  the  primatial  authority  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion  and  led  to  an  embittered 
controversy  between  the  .4rabbiabop  of  Dublin  and 
Yen.  Oliver  Plunkctt,  Archbidlop  oi  Armagh.  Botb 
prelateo  oooaidered  tbat  tbev  were  asserting  tbe  rigbts 
of  tbffiir  reepective  sees,  and  each  publisbed  a  leenied 
treatise  on  the  subject.  Whilst  this  controvenQr 
lasted  Dr.  Talbot  wrote  some  severe  censures  regarding 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  when  in  i)ri.s<)n  for 
the  Faith  in  later  years,  he  iuidre.s.sed  to  the  .Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  th(>n  a  brother  prisoner,  an  ample 
ajpologj'  asking  hi.s  for^iveiuw  for  the  harsh  tilings 
that  had  btH'n  formerly  wriltiTi,  and  the  Ven.  ()li\er 
Plunkett,  as  we  will  just  now  see,  showed  in  a  most 

Kractical  manner  how  sincerely  and  affectionately 
e  was  reconciled  to  his  former  opponent.  Another 
meeting  of  the  CatboUc  gentrj*,  convened  by  Dr. 
Talbot,  atwbicb  it  was  resdved  to  send  to  the  Court 
at  London  a  representative  who  would  seek  redress 
for  some  of  tbe  grievances  to  whiob  tbe  Oatboliea 
of  Ireland  were  subjected,  gave  great  alarm  to  tbe 
Croniwellian  settlers  and  to  the  Ormondists.  It  was 
an  attempt,  llu  v  said,  to  reverse  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement and  to  foster  a  fresh  rebellion.  .\n  addnx.'j 
fmin  Parliament  was  prwented  t/)  the  king  pra^niig 
that  by  myal  ediet  all  tin- Catholie  prelates  and  clerr^r, 
and  in  (lartieular  "Peter  TallMtt.  pretended  Arcn- 
bisho])  of  Dublin",  be  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
and  further  "that  all  convents,  seminaries,  and  [)4jpish 

Kublic  schools  be  suppressed;  tiiat  no  Irish  papist 
e  admitted  to  inhaoit  in  any  corporation  of  that 
kingdom i  that  all  the  Irish  Papists  might  be  di»- 
anned,  atid  no  Papist  be  eitber  continued  or  admitted 
to  be  a  eommander  or  soldier  in  tbat  Kingdom". 
The  king  knew  full  well  how  groundless  and  absurd 
were  the  pretences  for  such  a  royal  edict,  but  he  was 
too  weak  tf)  offer  any  resistanee,  and  thus,  in  1673, 
a  fierce  storm  of  i>er»e<nition  was  let  loAse  a+rainst  the 
whole  {"atholir  body  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Talbot  w;ia 
rf)mpelle<l  to  .seek  safety  in  exile.  During  his  ban- 
ishment he  resided  generall}-  in  Paris;  but  by  pas- 
toral letters  and  written  instructions  he  continued  to 
do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  guide  and  comfort  bia 
flock.  In  1676  Dr.  Talbot,  worn  out  with  infirmities, 
obtained  permismon  to  return  to  England  only,  and 
for  (wo  yeaiB  he  resided  with  a  family  friend  al 
Poote  Ban  in  Cbeddre.  Towards  the  dose  of  1677, 
be  petitioned  the  Crovin  for  leave  "to  come  to  Ire- 
land to  die  in  his  own  country",  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York  his  [x  tition  wrts  granted. 
Just  then  tlie  '  Popish  Plot"  w;i.s  IjeinR  ornaniaed 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Titu.s  Dates,  and  verj'  soon 
information  wius  forwarded  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
the  Duke  of  Onnond,  to  the  effect  that  a  rel>ellion 
wiis  being  planned  in  Ireland,  that  Peter  Talbot, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  accomplices, 
and  that  assassins  were  hired  to  inur<ler  the  duke 
himself.  Onnond  replied  that  he  had  no  appre- 
benvon  whatever  on  these  beads,  and  that  as  regards 
Peter  Talbot  there  ooold  be  no  foundatioit  fortheoi, 
as  he  was  in  a  dying  state.  Nevertbeleai  ae  it  was  ' 
necessary  to  give  'some  colour  to  the  existence  of  sndl 
a  plot,  on  8  October,  l67'^,  he  signed  a  warrant  for 
the  arehi)ishop'8  arrest,  and  he  writes  on  the  same 
d.ay  to  the  Council  in  Dmdon:  "  1  have  .sent  a  s<iuad- 
nin  of  his  Majesty '«  guard  of  horae  to  upjjreiicnd 
Peter  I'albot.  the  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin", 
lit:  wius  arrested  at  Cartown  near  ^^a>'nooth  at  the 
house  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Rich  ird  Talbot,  and,  as 
Carte  attests,  was  removed  to  Dubhn  "in  a  chair, 
and  oomiaitted  clos(>  prisoner  to  the  Castle  with  a 
person  to  attend  him  in  bis  miserable  and  betpleas 
conditioii,  the  vislence  of  bis  di.stemner  bong  soaroe 
supportable  and  threatening  his  death  at  every 
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mODwnt."  For  two  years  Dr.  Talbot  endured  with 
heraia  constancy  all  the  8tifToringa  of  his  paitifid 
(iiwaiw  and  the  hanlahips  and  filth  of  hit  loathaoms 
dungeon.  Ho  died  in  priaoa  in  the  bcigilUUOg  of 
November,  1680.  OniKMid,in  apartBO^toAbttar 
of  20  Nov.,  168a  addreowd  to  Lord  flatherlMid, 
mites:  "I  nave  for  two  or  thrw  postj?  forgot  to  ac- 
quaint your  lyordship  that  Peter  Talbot,  the  Titular 
Arclilii.-^Iioj)  of  Dublin,  i.s  dv.id.  and  that  care  was 
tuki  n  to  luivf  the  botly  lookwl  upon  by  some  that 
knew  him."  It  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Aiidion'.s,  close  by 
Lord  PortUsti-r  s  totnb.  From  his  pri.son  cell  Dr. 
Talbot  had  whiten  on  12  April,  1679,  petitioniog 
that  a  priest  be  aUoired  to  vint  liim,  aa  he  was  bef 
ridden  "these  six  months  paat"  and  wan  now  in 
imminent  dancer  of  death.  The.  petition  was  re- 
fused, but  the  Venerable  Oliver  Plunkett.  Archbiohop 
of  Armagh ,  was  a  prisoner  for  the  Falw  in  aa  M- 
joinin(|  cell,  and  on  hearing  of  Dr.  Talbot's  dyttuc 
condition  forced  hia  way  through  the  warden  and 
administeretl  to  the  dying  prelate  the  last  ooDBoll^ 
tions  of  n'ligion.  Dr.  Talbot  may  justly  be  ctyled 
aconfos-^r  of  the  Faith  and  a  true  m.artyrof  ChrLnt. 

WuiTiNcs. — I>r.  Tallwt,  whilst  living  on  tho  Con- 
tinent, jmhU.shed  several  work.H,  a.s  wi  ll  lu't'orc  his  :i{>- 
pointnu-nt  to  the  Sec  of  Dublin,  as  during  his  years  of 
exile.  His  principal  writingH  are:  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Heresy  with  Reflexiona 
ujxin  the  Nullity  of  the  English  Prot<wtant  Church 
and  Clergy"  (8  vols.,  Rouen,  1657);  "The  Politician'a 
Oateehism",  by  N.  N.,  printed  at  Antworp  (sic)  in 
the  year  1658;  "The  Nullity  of  the  Prdatique 
Clerg>'"  (Bnwaels.  16.'59);  "The  Duty  and  CJom- 
fort  of  SufferinK  SubjccfH"  (a  i)a,storal  letter  to  the 
Iriah  Catholics),  Paris,  lt)74;  "  Hlackloann'  Ila'rcsis, 
HistoriaetConfutatio,  Auctore  M.  Ixiuiino  I  heoloKo, 
Gandavi  anno  Itj?.")"  (mainly  diri'<  t(il  atcmnst  I)r. 
Sargent;  in  the  appendix  is  m»ert<  d  :i  ]c\ut  of  ihi- 
nuncio  in  Paris  of  2(>  Jtily,  1070,  congratulating  Dr. 
Talbot  on  his  excellent  work  and  intimating  that 
8ar|(ent  had  retracted  his  erroneous  propositions); 
"Pnmatus  Dublinensis,  vel  aununa  rationum  quibus 
innttitur  ecclesia  Dublinensis  in  possessione  et 
proeecutione  sui  juris  .ad  primatum  IT^bcmue.  In- 
lulis,  ExOffieina  Nicolai  dc  Ilache,  nib  BiUiiaaiixelsi 
1674"  (an  exceedingly  rare  work ;  tiisre  Is  a  oopy  In 
the  library  of  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome, 
with  the  inscription,  "Ex  libris  Jaeobi  Eustachii, 
DubUoMMis,  lOSii"). 

Patkic'k  Francis  C.\rdi.v.\l  Mohan. 

Talbot,  THO.MA8  Joseph,  b.  14  February,  1727;  d. 
at  Ilotwells,  near  liristol.  'J4  ;\pril,  1795.  Brother  of 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  .Shrcwsbun.',  and  of  Bishop 
James  Talbot  (q.  v.),  he  was  sent  to  Twyford  School, 
and  thence  to  Douai  (1739).  In  1745-46,  together 
with  his  brother  James,  he  made  thognuid  tour  under 
the  tuteiage  of  Alban  BuUn-.  He  retained  to  Douai 
to  stu<fy  tbvAogy',  and  after  otdtoation  he  ifieDt  some 
time  with  Alban  Butter  at  Norwieh.   In  1754  he  was 

S laced  at  Brockhampton.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
osuits  from  France,  Talbot  was  named  President  of 
the  College  of  St.  Omer's  by  the  coimnittw  of  the 
Rtfliament  of  Parin  lAiiirusf.  ITti'J),  a  post  which  he 
accepted  only  after  much  hesitation  and  with  ureal 
reluctance.  He  wa^  conseerateil  to  tlie  titular  See 
of  .\con  (March,  17W>)  fw  (vunliutor  to  Bishop  Honi- 
yolii.  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
Midland  District  (20  December,  1778).    Uis  rule 

fdU  in  a  time  of  transition,  when  the  desoe  and  proe- 
mctofrelief  from  the  Penal  Laws  led  nuuQrpromment 
Catlidks  to  adopt  a  policy  of  eaceasive  oompromise, 
the  period  of  the  Catholic  Committees  and  the 
dflftlpine  Club,  for  the  diffietiltiea  of  which  his  peace- 
ful cliaracter  was  but  ill-a<lapte<l.  .\ltliounh  he 
joined  the  tliree  other  vicars  Apostolic  in  condemoiug 
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the  proposed  oath  in  17H9,  he  hesitated  to  promulgate 
the  condemnation  in  his  distrietj  and  in  the  seoond 
oondcmnation  which  the  other  vicars  Apostolic  pub- 
lished in  1701  he  thoii|dit  it  neither  e)n>edient  nor 
iuitifiabie  to  oonnv.  Tan  oplanation  of  thia  antiaa 
is  to  be  found  in  his  eonvietian  that  peaoe  and  con- 
cord could  only  be  restored  to  the  distracted  Catholics 
by  means  of  mutual  concession  and  charity,  a  sen- 
timent which  almost  all  his  letters  manifest.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  mcm<)rul)le.  also  the  most  per- 
mancnt,  act  of  his  adniirtistnit  ion  w;w  hw  invitation 
to  Dr.  John  liew  (Xovomber,  lld'.i)  to  take  ch.trgc  of 
the  mission  of  Oscott  and  to  undertake  there  the 
training  of  students  for  the  priesthood,  whereby 
was  made  the  l>eatnning  of  Oeeott  College.  Deep^ 
characteristic  of  the  man  is  his  only  recorded  litenuv 

tublication,  a  small  treatise  on  "Almsgiving"  whicli 
B  tcanalatod  from  the  Fxtoeh.  He  was  buried  in 
the  vault  under  Trenduml  Street  church;  in  1906 
his  remains  were  removed  to  Downside  Abbey. 

Bradt,  Epiieopal  Succtuion  (London,  1N77);  Kikk,  Bioff- 
raphUt  of  Bnglith  Catholie*  (London,  ltH)9>;  Wabb,  Dam  oj 
Catkolir  Rerirat  in  Rnolarui  (2  voIr.,  Ix>n<tc>n,  1909);  Ibkm,  Hit- 
tory  n/  Si.  Edmundu'  Cnllegr  fixiniion.  1893):  Br«TOK.  I.i.fr  rf 
Bithtjp  Challunrr  {2  viiU  .  I.<in<|i>ti,  1909);  AwaKWT,  Hi*t--rv  of 
Catholic  Umaneipalion  (Ixiadoa,  18^86);  Idhc,  Hittoty  oJ  OkoU  in 

Qmliaii;  Knox,  Dmmy  Dimim, 

J.  L.  WarmmLD. 

TaUsmaa.  See  Amttlbt. 

Talleyrand- PIrigord,  Charles- Maurick  db. 
Prince  of  Benevento,  Bishop  of  Autun.  French  minister 
and  ambassador,  b.  in  Paris,  13  February,  1754;  d. 
thm,  May,  1838.  The  eldest  of  an  ancient  French 
family,  he  was  destined  for  Holy  orders,  owing  to  an 
accident  which  had  inailc  him  lame.  After  haNnng 
complete*!  his  studies  at  the  College  d'Harcourt,  he 
went  to  St->Sulpice  and,  against  his  inclination,  be- 
came an  ahb^'.  lie  then  read  the  "most  revolution- 
ary hooks",  anil  at  length, giving  up  his  priestly  life, 
plunge*i  into  the  licentiousness  of  the  period.  Having, 
nevertheless,  been  ordained  priest  (1779)  and  ap- 
pointed general  agent  of  the  clerg\'  (1780)  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  ability.  The  As- 
sembly of  the  Clergy  o(  France  of  1782  appointed  him 
their  promoter,  and  in  1785  he  became  secretary. 
OwinK  to  his  notorious  immorality  he  obtained  an 
episcopal  see  only  through  a  promise  wrung  from  the 
dying  king  by  his  father,  Comte  Daniel  de  Talley- 
rand. Con«ecnite<i  on  16  January,  1789,  and  pro- 
motc<l  to  the  Bishopric  of  .\utun,  he  appearetl  in  his 
diocese  only  to  be  clccfcil  a  memb<-r  of  the  "Etats 
G^n^raux''.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  Kuroj>e,  and  utilized  every  op- 
portunity to  advance  his  private  interests. 

Ofiposed  in  his  heart  to  a  revolution  which  he  ac- 
cuwd  mI'  having  "dismembertxl  France",  he  first 
advised  Louis  XVI  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  but  be- 
lieving the  democratic  movement  irresistible  he  joined 
it.  Aa  a  member  of  the  Conatitutioiial  Committefk 
he  took  part  in  the  "Dedaratioo  of  the  Rifdits  of 
Man".  He  extolled  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy  and 
took  the  oath  to  the  Civil  Constitution.  His  chap- 
ter, however,  having  descriheil  him  as  deserving 
"infamy  in  this  vsorKl  and  damnation  in  the  next", 
hi'  resipied  his  .s<'e.  But  he  had  consecratrtl 
several  constitutional  l)ishops,  given  (iohcl  the 
Mi-ho[>rie  of  Paris,  and  was  exconjmunieatcni  bv  jKin- 
tifical  Brief  of  13  April^  1791.  In  1792  he  was  sent  to 
Ixindon  on  an  unofllicuil  diplomatic  mission  and  «B> 
deavoured  to  organize  a  Franco-English  alliance.  He 
did  not,  however,  obtain  more  than  a  promise  of 
neutrality.  Finally  banished  by  the  Convention,  he 
escaped  to  the  United  States.  Be  returned  to  Pans  in 
March,  1796,  and,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Barras,was 
appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Heimmediately 
welcomed  Itonaparte  aa  the  great  auxiliary  "who 
would  make  everything  smooth".   With  Bonaparte 
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and  Sieves  hp  prcpaml  thp  coup  d'itat  of  Brumaire, 
aft«r  wfcich  ho  jiaststed  the  First  Consul  in  the  dnift- 
ing  of  the  Cotu'onliit.  The  i)o|h'  iiK-unwhile  hjul  rv- 
leascd  him  frmii  tht'  ban  of  ext'oiiiiiiiinirntinn  and 
rcstoretl  him  to  M'<  ular  life  untl  thf  lay  communion. 
Napoleon  ihi'n  compclkti  him  (1S().3)  to  njurry  h\ 
civil  luw  his  miatreds,  Madame  Grand,  an  Knglii^h 
diporefe,  who  had  not  lived  with  her  former  husband. 
Ai  the  principal  a^cnt  in  the  troAties  concluded  by 
Napohjon,  he  obtamed  for  hi»  services  a  fortune  of 
aome  aixty  million  feanee.  He  was  made  grand 
duunberiaSn,  vioe-deeter  of  the  Empire,  and  oover- 
riicn  Prince  of  Benevento.  However,  he  advised 
again.st  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  and  resigned  the 
ministry  ir\  AiiKUst,  1S07.  His  op(K>.sition  to  the 
Spanish  War  in  ISIW  Wius  the  rause  of  his  complete 
diM><rac«>,  and  he  awaited  at  N'alongay  at  his  ootel 
in  the  Rue  St.  Florontin  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

In  1.H14  th»(  Emiw  ror  of  Ku.-<.siii,  hi.s  guest,  "com- 
mitte<l  himself  entirely  into  his  hunds".  Once  more 
leader  of  the  provisional  Govermnent,  he  made  the 
Senate  establish  a  oonaiitution  to  give  power  to 
Louis  XVIII.  On  hii  appointment  as  Minister  of 
Finetgn  Aflaiis  he  preserved  to  France  ita  frontien  of 
1792,  VMi  at  tihs  Congresa  of  Vkaaut  he  broke  the 
union  of  the  great  powers  bv  secretly  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Austria  and  England.  Again  appoint^ 
minister  of  Ix)uLs  XVIII  (ISl.'))  he  prcsenc*!  his 
country  from  (lismrinhcmicnt,  hut  left  tne  presidency 
of  the  Couni  il  jifti  r  tht-  election  of  22  August,  1815. 
As  grand  chamberlain  anil  pwr  of  France,  he  hence- 
forward contentetl  iuiii'-elf  with  watching  aii<l  sen- 
tentiously  criticizing  events.  In  18:50  Loui.s  Philippe, 
whose  accession  he  had  favoure<l,  ajipointed  him  to 
the  emba&«iy  of  London,  where  the  represcntativea  of 
all  the  countries  "bent  before  him".  After  havhlg 
established  the  enUnU  cordiaU  with  England,  he 
signed  office  in  November,  1834.  In  his  magnificent 
"solitude"  of  Valeneav  he  wrote  hia  "M&no&ea",  ui 
irtuch  he  aaoerta  he  ''never  had  betrayed  a  govern- 
ment which  had  not  betrayed  itself  first ",  nor  ever 

fut  his  "own  interests  in  the  biUanoe  with  those  of 
ratire".  P'our  hours  before  his  death  he  signofl,  in 
the  presence  of  Ablw'  Dupanknip,  a  solemn  dfflara- 
tion  in  which  he  oi)rnl\  di.«avowed  "the  great  errors 
which  .  .  .  ha<l  trouble<l  and  afflicted  the  Catholic, 
Anostolic  and  Roman  Church,  and  in  wUflh  he  him* 
self  hat!  had  the  misfortune  to  fall". 

V \1.\.\IS.  < 'orrrtponilarye  diplomati^it  ilf  Tiillryrnnil.  Iji  Mi»~ 
tion  de  TalUurand  d  LondrtM  <n  i79t.  LetUtlre*  d'AirUriiiUf  <i  l^rd 
Lmadamu  (Ptm,  1887);  Iobm.  CamnwndaMM  MphmnHaui-  <U 
minnvnd,  L»  minitlir*  de  TalUyrana  t«uM  U  Dirteunrt  (Parin, 
ISOl  lWt2*:  DB  Bboolie,  MimoiTM  du  prinee  dr  Tallri/rand 
(l'ar;»,  1>'I2);  FlammCKMONT.  Dr  iaiUhrnltnlr  Ji  i  .Wmmrrs  d* 
TalUirrand  (i'ari*,  1892);  Sorku,  Tallei/rand  et  »et  Mfmoiret 
fPuis,  1H94);  Bbbtband.  Af.  dc  Baeourt  tt  te»  Mtmoiret  de 
nuieimiui  (Paria.  1893);  BcLwia.  Hittmital  Characttn,  Tailtv 
rami  (lyomJon.  t«»l7).  tr.  Pekrot  (Parin.  1H«5M):  S*iKTr.-BEtTVB, 
Mtmtirur  dr  Tallrj/rand  (I'arU,  1870);  l'n-in>T,  Sourrnirt  intimr* 
tur  Talleyrand  (Paris,  I87U);  MahcadA,  TaUmrand  prttre  tt 
•dgiM  (PkMb  1888):  Pdhmoo,  />  Congria  dt  Vienna  tt  la  polMque 
de  TaUeumid  la  xerttt  BUlonmt,  LXX:  BuNNEmtAaarrr. 
TnlUumnd  (B<^Hin.  1894);  DB  NouviON,  Tallrvmnd  prince  dt 
Henrirnt  in  HrT\u  Hitlorique,  I.XXIII  (No«ent-le-R<itrou.  ItMK)); 
DR  I.Atx>MM«,  TaUeyrand,  Maue  di'Atitun  (Paria,  1903) ;  Rcmen- 
nutt  rem  WUmmd  u.  dlt  aumtr«tM  PtKUk  Napoleont  I 
(Leipiic,  1905):  MacCabb,  TaiUvrana,  a  hioaraphieal  tltuty 
(lonelon,  lOfKil:  I.rBOV.  Tnnnjmnd  fronominlr  rt  fiiuinr-i^r  (Piirii, 
1807);  DK  Haka-STE, cy>ivrrnr,n  rt  la  morl  dr  .\t.  {'■  riMryniri  i, 
rteil  dr  I'un  dtt  Hnq  timoint,  Ir  Baron  de  Haranie,  ptMU  par  ton 
prtit-fiU  It  Baron  de  fferto  (Paiia,  1910);  OB  LtOOW^  £•  ti» 
pnttede  TaUeyranii  (Pario.  1010). 

GnCTAva  QAvranwr. 

Tallis,  TnoMAS,  English  composer,  b.  about  1514; 
d.  2.3  Nov.,  InSrt.  lie  waM  a  chorister  at  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Ixindon.  becoming  ortianiHt  of  Walthain 
Abl)ey  in  1.5.'?6.  In  l.">40  hus  i>o.sl  w:m  forfeited  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbey,  and  in  1542  he  aj)iM'arH  a.s  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  continuing  as  such 
under  Henry  VIII,  Kdward  VI,  Queena  Maiy  and 
Elisabeth.  Owing  to  his  extraordinaiyemhiaiiewaa* 
 ' ,  be  retamed  hia  CSnpel  BojvL  appointmaot 


unmolested,  although  he  steadfastly  clung  to  the  old 
Faith  amid  all  the  changes  from  l.W.'j  to  l.'jS  J  Like 
Byrd  he  was  an  avowed  CathoUc,  and  even  Elizabeth 
her«lf  connive*!  at  the  retention  of  Tallis  in  his  court 
appointment.><.  In  conjunction  with  Hyrd  he  ob- 
t.'iinr<l  the  valuable  niono|)oly  of  jirinting  music  and 
ruled  mu.sic  paper  from  1575  tiU  his  death,  and  he  waa 
also  given  Luitls  valued  at  30  pounds  atening  per  year 
by  Ehzabeth,  as  well  as  various  tithes.  He  waa 
buried  in  Greenwich  parish  church.  The  metrical 
epit«4>h  which  was  placed  over  hia  tomb  waa  aiibw> 
quently  set  to  music  by  De  Ooolw.  Ria  feeandtty  a* 
a  oompoeer  was  enormous,  and  he  wmtc  several  lours 
deforce  including  a  forty-plart  motet  "Spem  aliam  non 
hahui".  Many  of  his  masses  are  of  great  merit,  espe- 
cially his  "Salve  intemerata"  and  his  mass  for  four 
voices.  Owing  to  hi.s  religious  views  most  of  his  com- 
positions were  not  print«^i  during  his  lifetime,  but  in 
recent  years  hLs  MS.  work  hrus  received  much  atten- 
tion from  skilled  editors.  His  Dorian  service  and 
five-part  Litany  are  gems  of  musical  ui,  but  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  his  exquisite  I^atin  motets,  and 
above  all  his  glorious  "Lamentations".  Smna 
charming  moteta  ate  included  in  hia  printed  "Gan* 
tioinea*'  (1676^,  while  many  of  hia  Latm  aettmga  an 
tinkered  to  aoit  Anglican  taatea,  e.  g.  hia  "O  Sacrum 
Convivium"  adapted  to  "I  eal!  and  cry"  by  Barnard. 
He  j»8ttye<l  all  the  existing  art-form.s,  including 
"Fancies  for  the  Orj^an"  and  some  virginal  pieces. 
Unfortunately,  he  ha.-)  been  too  frequently  judged  by 
his  lOnglish  services,  but  these  were  merely  \\Titten 
ox  officio  and  do  not  reveal  the  genuine  TallLs,  whose 
best  contrapuntal  work  may  be  plactxl  ahnixst  on  a 
par  with  thai  of  Palestrina. 

ErrNBB.  QiuUen  Leziion  ipiig.  1900-04);  Grotb,  Diet,  of 
Mtueic  and  Mutieiane.  V  (T>jn.lun.  1004-10):  TEmr.  Catholic 
Ckurdt  Mm*ie  (Loodoa,  1907);  Walxkb,  A  Uiatory  s/  J#iMte  m 
Aicfaaa(Oifacd,1807). 

W.  H.  Q»ATnur>Fu>oi>. 

Wmad.— T.  DBrrNmoN.— n^tttin,  a  poet-Biblical 

substantive  formation  of  Pi'elT;^,  "to  teach"  origi- 
nally signified  "doctrine",  "study".  Inaspecial sense, 
however,  it  meant  the  justification  and  explanation 
of  religiou.s  and  legal  norms  or  Halakhnth  ("conduct", 
signifying  "the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  con- 
duct of  ufo  is  to  be  regulated").  When  in  the  third 
century  the  Halakhoth  collection  of  Jehuda  I  or  the 
recorded  Mishna  became  the  chief  object  of  study,  the 
expression  "Talmud"  waa  apphed  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
cussions and  explanations  of  toe  Miahna.  Finally,  it 
became  the  general  designation  for  the  BiOrfma  itadf 
and  the  collection  of  dhscussions  concerned  with  it. 
For  the  latter,  the  designation  Geroara,  interpreted  as 
"completion     from  "to  complete",  Aramaic 

Wl^lJ,  abbreviated  ■^."i,  sub.se<iuently  l>ecame  the  ac- 
cepted term.  The  word  first  found  entrance  into  the 
Talmud  editions  through  (Christian  cen.sorship;  manu- 
scripts and  the  oM  printe<l  etiitirms  u.se  the  expre8.si()ii 
Talmud.  W'e  therefore  imderntand  by  Talmud  a 
comjiilation  consisting  of  the  Mishna,  i.  e.  the  Cfnlifi- 
cation  of  Jewish  religious  and  legal  nonn%  and  of  the 
Oemani,  or  the  collection  of  dlnffliwinnn  and  — r**"^ 
tions  concerning  the  Mishna. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Taijipp.  OInee  EUfBB  the 
fouadatioii  of  the  Jewish  religious  oommunity  was 
the  law.  Everything  was  regulated  in  accordance 
with  fixed  norma;  notning  could  be  added  or  changed 
in  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch.  Yot  the 
ever-varying  conditions  of  life  calhxl  for  new  ordi- 
nances, ana  these  were  decreed  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  tune  ami  ttir  s|)e(  ial  ra.-!eH  to  be  deter- 
minwl.  There  were  thus  formed  a  traditional  law 
and  custom  orally  transmitted.  Every  decree  of 
this  kind  (htdaklux),  if  it  had  existra  from  Ume 
immemorial  and  nothing  further  could  be  saM  m 
TCgard  to  ita  origtai,  waa  called  '^J^a  ntid')  :m7U  »' 
iKwghwntoMoaeaonMountSmu.  Evenfororui^ 
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dox  Judaism  t)f  to-diiy  it  is  an  articlr  of  faitii  tliat 
MosoH,  at  \hv  sanu-  tniio  tliut  lu'  n-crivr*!  the  written 
law,  rcfordc*!  in  tlie  I'etitati-ni'h  uIko  received  detailed 
explaimtiuns  of  the  different  law.s,  w  Inch  were  liaoded 
down  by  tnditno  as  oral  law  .  In  addition  to  this 
the  scribes  at  an  early  period  att.enij>led,  by  interpn^ 
tutioQ  of  the  Torah,  to  make  the  kw  applkabw  to 
the  chaofed  conditkaMl  of  life,  to  base  the  new  pre- 
cepts liUMt  rrtrcapectivejly  on  the  Torah,  ana  to 
draw  out  of  it  further  rdigious  laws.  For  this  kind 
of  Scriptural  learning  hermeneutic  rules  {Middolh) 
Were  at  a  later  jierifMl  estiihlislie*!,  at  first  seven, 
wlncli  were  tlieji  divided  into  fuurtcvii,  wid_  finally 
increayetl  to  thirty-two.  All  the  older  addition.-^  to 
the  Torah  jus-  well  as  the  constantly  increasing  new 
material  wero  for  .a  long  time  transmitti^i  (jrall_\ , 
and,  according  to  the  prevailing  view,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  record  it  in  writing.  But  it  is  at  all  events 
wrong  to  assume  that  there  was  a  formal  prohibition 
to  record  Halaklioth  in  writing.  The  prohibition 
probably  referred  to  written  records  intended  for 
public  use;  for  a  fixed  record  of  the  traditional  law 
would  have  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  its  further  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  the  existing  needs  of  the 
day.  It  is  hy  no  means  improhjible  that  the  final 
reauction  of  tin'  Mishna  w.^a  preceded  by  previonw 
written  records,  e.^pecially  after  Ilabbi  Agiba,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  wMond  centurv,  had  aive8tc<i  the 
study  of  the  law  of  its  iirevioiis  Midrash  character 
and  had  undertaken  to  arrange  the  materials  s>'»- 
tematically.  Among  his  pupils  it  was  probably 
Rabbi  Mc  ir  who  continued  these  syste^natio  labours. 
Bat  of  such  collections  only  one  finally  Attained 
canonical  recognition,  and  therefore  was  called 
Mishna  par  excellence,  vil.  the  one  edited  about  the 
cod  of  the  aeoond  eentunr  of  our  era  by  Rabbi 
jdiuda  I,  eaOed  Ain-fuuJbt  (the  prince)  or  Ha-qadosh 
(the  saint)  or  simply  the  Rabbi.  Tbia  tlm  u  our 
Mishna,  the  basis  of  the  Talmud. 

Rabbi  .Jchuda  liad  adopted  only  a  part  fif  the 
doctrines,  whirii  in  course  of  time  had  b^'U  huJide<l 
down  in  the  ditTerent  hcIkkjLs.  Althoilj^  he  selected 
what  was  most  itnfxjrlant ,  he  soinetimra  omitted 
niudi  that  seemed  important  to  others;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  even  the  unimportant 
■houU  not  tM  aHowad  to  dbk  into  oblivion.  In 
con«»Qncncc,  other  eollections  soon  originated,  which, 
thougli  not  canonical,  were  nevertheless  hignly  val- 
ued. AU  (be  Halakhoth  which  wen  not  inolttded  in 
the  Miabita  of  Jditida  reoeived  the  name  BaraUkolh 
(sing.  Baraiiha,  "omitt^  doctrine").  The  most 
important  Baraitha  collection  is  the  Tosephta. 

The  precise  brevity  of  expression  and  the  f)reK- 
nant  form  in  whirh  the  Mishna  had  (x>diti«'d  the  Hala- 
khoth made  an  interpretation  of  them  neccHsary, 
while  liie  e^uii<tic  fealureti  of  the  work  were  a  stimu- 
lus to  further  casuis^tic  development.  In  the  pro- 
found study  and  explanation  of  its  contents  much 
wdght  was  placed  upon  the  Haggada,  i.  e.  the  doc- 
trines not  included  in  the  law  (folk-kv^  legends, 
hiatoric  recollections,  ethics  and  didactics,  etc.), 
of  vhith  Jehttda,  who  aimed  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
laws,  had  taken  little  or  no  account.  Kvenihtng, 
in  fact,  that  tradition  offered  was  hrouKlit  within  the 
range  of  discussion.  In  order  to  ^ive  a  isuitabic 
desiui»at ion  to  ilie  new  tendency  in  (he  teaching  of 
th<'  law.  si  liolart!,  up  to  the  tiiiieof  the  fmal  trnnwrip- 
ti'iii  nf  the  Mifihna,  were  known  as  Tmnin'im  (sing. 
Tnnmi,  "teacher"),  thow  who  ranic  nlirr  them, 
AmoTaHm  (sing.  Aimra,  "speaker").  The  collection 
of  the  Amora'im,  as  finally  remnlf*!,  was  callod,  as 
Btafwl  above,  Talmud,  later  Goniara:  that  of  the 
Paleatinian  schools,  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  that  of 
the  Babylonian  schools,  the  Babylonian  Gemara. 
The  combined  edition  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara, 
or  the  Talmud  in  our  sense  <A  the  word,  discriminates, 
therefore,  between  Mishna  and  Palsetinian  G^nara, 
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or  "Palestinian  Talmud",  and  Mishna  and  Baby- 
loni.an    (iemara    or    "Babylonian   Talmud".  The 

hitter  is  meant  when  the  'ralmiid  Without  further 

specification  is  referred  to. 

III.  The  Misuna  (n2r>:,  "repetition",  translated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  iwrifrnva).  The  word 
ie  a  substantive  formatkm  from  the  root  n^C,  "to 
repeat".  From  this  meaning  was  developed,  in 
the  language  of  the  later  schools,  the  eharaetenstie 
method  of  all  teaching  and  leammg,  particularlv  of 
doctrines  orally  transmitted,  which  was  accomplished 
by  repeated  enunciation  on  the  i)art  of  tlie  teaclier  and 
frequent  repetition  on  the  part  of  ttie  pupil.  Hoth 
c.\pre.s,si(ms  {~VS  and  nJtT?:)  thus  hccaaie  a  term  fur 
the  science  of  tradition,  the  former  signifying  the 
siK'cial  study  of  orally  traii.^mit teti  law,  the  latter  the 
law  itself  in  contrtust  to  J<''j"?2  (from  to  read"), 

the  written  law.  But  the  expression  is  also  used 
for  each  of  the  doctrines  orally  transmitted,  and 
differs  from  Halakha  in  that  the  latter  sijEnifia 
the  traditional  law  so  far  as  it  is  binding,  while  the 
former  designates  it  as  an  object  of  study.  Further- 
more, the  word  Mishna  is  apjilied  tcj  the  syst^'tnatic 
collection  of  such  doctrines,  and  finally  to  that 
collation  which  alone  luis  attaine<i  canonical  recog- 
nition, i.  e.  the  collect  jdu  of  Jehuda  I.  This  collec- 
tion rcprcs^'uts  .I.  wish  law  ciMiitied  in  that  develop- 
ment which  it  received  m  the  schools  of  Palestine 
up  to  the  end  of  the  second  centiirj'  after  Christ. 
Tlirough  it  the  orally'  transmitted  law  was  finally 
established  along  with  the  written  law  or  the  Torah. 
The  foundation  of  this  collection  is  formed  by  the 
collections  which  already  existed  before  Jenuda, 
particular  that  of  Rabbi  Me'ir.  The  Mishna  doM 
not  pretend  to  be  a  ooflectkm  of  soiirees  of  the  IIala> 
kha,  but  merely  to  teach  it.  WTiether  its  fixation 
in  writing  was  the  work  of  Jehuda  himself  or  took 
place  after  him  is  a  debated  point;  but  the  former 
IS  the  more  prohablt^  theory.  The  only  question 
then  is  how  much  of  it  he  WTote;  in  the  extemh-d 
form  which  it  now  ])rc.sents  it  could  not  have  been 
written  liy  hirn  alone.  It  has  e\i(ienily  received 
additions  in  cour»e  of  tiini',  and  in  other  re8|»ect« 
also  the  text  has  been  altered. 

As  regards  the  subject  mat  tor  t  he  Mishna  is  divided 
into  six  institutes  or  Sedaiim;  fur  this  reason  Jews 
axe  acctistomed  to  call  the  Talmud  Sha$,  Each 
iSeder  has  a  number  (7-12)  of  treatiaea;  these  are 
dividt/^I  info  ehs£teni  or  Pemqim,  and  each  chapter 
into  precept.?.  The  six  institutes  and  their  treatises 
arc  as  follows: 

A.  Seder  Zera'xm  (harvest),  containing  in  eleven 
treatise^  the lawB 00  the culthratioDflC the soil audits 
pioilucts. 

(1)  Berakhvth  fl)en(Hli<  tiorm)  blessings  and  pray- 
ers, particularly  ihossc  in  daily  use.  (2i  Fe'a  (cor- 
ner), concerning  the  partes  of  the  fields  and  their 
products  which  are  to  be  left  to  the  poor  (cf.  Lev., 
xix,  dsq.;  xxiii,  22;  Dcut.,  xxiv,  10  sq.)  and  in  general 
concerning  the  poor  laws.  (3)  Demai,  more  properly 
Damtnai  (doubtful),  concerning  the  fruits  01  the 
soil  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  tithes  have 
been  paid.  <4)  KiVayim  (heterogenea),  concmi- 
ing  the  unlawful  combinations  of  plants,  animals, 
and  garments  (cf.  Lev.,  xix,  19;  Dent  ,  wii,  9  .sq.). 
^'ii  ShehxUh  i-evcnth),  i.  e,  Sa))l>atical  year 
(Deut.,  XV,  1  si|.i.  f(V^  TerntHitih  (licttvf  offerings) 
for  the  pricsrs  ;\iim.,  xviii.  S  sq.;  Dcut.,  xviii,  4). 
(7)  Mntmutth  (tilh<'»i)  for  the  l/cvites  (Num., 
xviii,  21  -sq.).  Ma'axer    shenl  (second  tithe), 

(Dcut.,  xiv,  22  sq.;  xx\'i,  12  sq.)  which  had  to  be  8]x>nt 
at  JeruHalcm.  (0)  Hatla  (yeast)  (rf.  Num.,  xv, 
18  sc|.}.  (10)  'Oria  (foreskin)  concerning  undr- 
eameised  fruits  and  trees  (Lev.,  xix,  23).  (II) 
Bikkurim  (first  fruits)  brought  to  the  temple  (Devt., 
xxx-i,  1  sq;  Ex.,  xxiii,  19). 

B,  Setkr  Me  ed  (eeason  of  feasts),  treats  ill  twelve 
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treatiaes  of  the  T)recept8  ftfjvi  rninn  rpst  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  oili.  r  feast  and  holy  dayy,  an  well  iw  fjust 
days.  (1)  .SVidWxi/A.  (2)  'Eruhm  (coinbinations),  the 
means  by  which  one  could  circumvent  especially 
onerous  provisions  of  the  Sabbath  hiws.  (3)  reaa^m 
(Passover).  (4)  SheqaUm  (sbekeb),  treats  of  the  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  for  toe  nuuntenaaoe  of  Divine  service 
in  the  temple  (cf .  Neb.,  x.  33),  based  upon  Ex.,  xxx, 
12  sq.  (5)  Yoma  (day),!,  e.  day  oC  expiation.  ^ 
Stikka  (Tabernacle),  treats  of  the  feast  of  Tmt^ 
narles.  (7)  Beca  (egg),  taken  from  the  first  word 
with  which  the  treatise  begins  or  Yom  tnb  (fctust ),  is 
concerned  with  the  kind.s  of  work  p<  rniittc<i  or  pro- 
hihite«l  oti  fe.«iival.'^.  (8)  Ro.sh  luij<hitnn  ihi^inning 
of  the  year  I,  treats  of  the  civil  new  year  on  the  first 
of  Tishri  (Lev.,  xxiii,  24  .sq.;  Num..  xxix,  1  .sc.).  (9) 
Ta'anilh  (fiust).  (10)  Megtlla  (n)ll)  of  Esther,  re- 
mecting  the  laws  to  be  observed  on  the  feast  of 
Purim.  (11)  Mo'ed  qatan  ^minor  feast),  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  feasts  intervening  between  the  first  and 
last  days  of  the  FtesofW  ana  Sukkoth.  (12)  Hagiga 
(feast-ofTering),  tieatB  (cfaape.  i  and  iii)  of  the  dulgr  of 
pilgrimage  to  JenMalem  and  the  private  offerings  on 
such  occasions  (cf.  Deut.,  x\'i,  16  sq  ). 

C.  Seder  Naahim  (women),  elucidates  in  seven 
treat  i.sfs  thf  hnvg  of  marriape  and  all  pertaining 
thereto,  vows,  and  the  marriaK'"  laws  of  the  Nazarites. 

(1)  Jehttnioth,  Ifviratf  niarriaK<'S  (Deut.,  xxv,  .'  s<).i. 

(2)  Ktthulxilfi  (" rri.irri:ni;r  deeds"  an<i  marriage  s<'t- 
tlements).  (:<)  .V*  /'l  i/zj  ("vows")  and  their  annul- 
ment. (4)  Nazir  (Nazarite;  cf.  Num.,  vi).  (5)  Sola 
("suspected  woman":  cf.  Num.,  v,  11  eq.).  (6)  Gittin 
(letters of divorce;cf. Deut.,xriv, Isq.).  {7)Giddu»hin 
(betrothals). 

D.  Seditr  NtaioM  C'damasBs").  ex^lsins  in  eight 
tnatises  eiv3  ana  eriminal  taw.  In  tins  institute  are 
inohided  the  Eduyyoth,  a  cotleetioaof  tradition^  and 
the  Haggadie  treatise,  Aboth. 

The  treatises  1-3,  Baba  K/iputia  (the  first  gate), 
Baha  nir^i'a  (the  middle  gate),  and  lidlxi  Ixithra  (tlie 
last  gate),  originally  formed  a  single  treatise,  the 
subdivision  of  which  was  caused  by  its  great  length 
(30  chaps.).  They  treat  of  the  laws  of  pro{>erty,  in- 
heritance, and  obligation.  Bnlxi  Knmma  treats 
of  daniiiges  in  a  narrow  sen.se  (along  with  theft, 
robbery,  and  bodily  injur>')  and  the  right  to  dara- 
agos;  Baba  mtfCa  is  concerned  chiefly  with  legal 
questions  in  ref^ud  to  capital  and  treats  finding,  de- 
IMsits,  interest  and  loans;  Baba  Bathra  is  concerned 
with  ouestions  of  social  polity  (possessioas,  limita- 
tions, buying  and  selling,  security,  inheritance  and 
doouments).  (4)  Snnhedrin,  i.  e.  cvMpiOP,  treats  of 
the  law  courts,  lef^l  processes,  and  criminal  justice. 

(5)  Makkoth  (strijM's),  treats  of  punishment  by 
stripes  legallv  acknowledged  (cf.  Deut.,  xxv,  1  sq.). 

(6)  Shrhu'olh  (oathsi.  (7)  'Eduyyoth  iLsti,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  Ii  jfal  decisions  gathen>d  from 
the  testimonitw  of  disiinniiislutl  authorities.  (8) 
'Ahoda  Zara  (idolatry).  (9)  'Ab<ah  (fathers)  or 
Pirqe  Aboth  (sections  of  fathers)  contains  ethical 
QUUdmsof  the  Tanna'im  (200  B.  C.-A.  D.  200).  (10) 
Ifsratfotik  (decisions),  concerning  legal  decisions  and 
K^mis  questions  which  wwe  erroneoosly  isnderad. 

K.^SiMi«r  QoiaMm  (sacred  things),  treats  in  twelve 
tnatises  of  the  sacrifices,  temple  8cr\-ice,  and  dedi- 
cated objects  (1)  Zthahim  (animal  sacrifices).  (2) 
Mrnnhoth  (meat  offerings).  (3)  Htdlin  (things 
profane)  of  the  sacrifice  of  pure  and  impure  animals 
and  of  laws  concerning  foo^l.  (4)  Brkhoroth  ffirst 
boml  of  men  and  animals  ('cf.  Kx.,  xiii,  2,  12  sq.; 
l.«  v.,  xxvii,  2()  sq.;  Num.,  viii.  Iti  sq.;  x\-iii,  \^  sq.; 
Deut.,  XV,  I'J  .sq.  (5)  'A  rnkhm  (valuations),  that  is 
equivalents  to  be  givt>n  for  tho  re<lemption  of  psnons 
and  things  dedicated  to  (  Jod  (Lev.,  xvii,  2  sq.,  XXV. 
15  sq.).  (6)  Temura  (exchange)  of  a  sacred  objeot 
(Lev.,  xxvii,  10-33).  (7)  KerithoOi  (excisions),  eon- 
the  sins  puninod  bj  this  penalty,  and 


what  was  to  be  done  when  anvoiif  intentionally  com- 
mitted such  a  sin.  (8)  Me'iUl  (violation)  of  a 
sacred  object  (cf.  Num.,  v,  ti  sq.;  IjCV.,  v,  15  sq.). 
(9)  Tamul  (continual  sacrifice),  concerning  tne 
dsily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  and  the  temple 
in  general.  (10)  Middolh  (measurements),  a  d^ 
script  ion  of  the  temple  and  of  the  teamlo  servies. 
1 1)  Quinmm  ("nests"  of  birds),  of  the  eaorifioei  of 
wes  by  Uiejioor  (Lev.,  i,  14  sq.;  xii,  8). 
F.  Sidet  Tdumth  (purifications),  treats  in  twelve 
treatises  of  the  ordinances  of  cleanness  and  of  puri- 
fications. (1)  Kelim  (vessels),  treats  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  aomestic  uten.sils,  garmetits, 
etc.,  become  unrlcun.  (2)  Ohnlolh  (tents)  of  the 
defilement  of  ilwellings  b}'  a  corpse  (Num.,  xix. 
14  sq.).  r.i)  Xegu'im  (leprosy).  (4)  Para  (rca 
heifer;  <  f  Num.,  xix).  (5)  Tcharolh  (purifications) 
(euphemistically),  treats  of  the  lesser  degrees  of 
aeniement  lastmp  only  till  sunset.  (6)  AliateJoA 
(wells),  the  conditions  under  which  wells  and  wwr- 
voira  are  fit  to  be  used  for  ritual  purificatlai.  (7) 
Nidda  (manstmation).  (8)  ifoMslltrm  (pnparen), 
the  oonditions  under  witteh  certain  artides,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  fiouids,  become  ritually 
unclean  (I>ev.,  xi,  34,  87,  88).  (9)  Zabim  (persons 
afflicted  with  running  iH8ue.>i;  cf.  Lev.,  xvS.  (10) 
Tihul  yom  I iiiiiarrscd  at  day;,  i.  e.  the  condition 
of  ttie  prrson  who  ha<i  taki  ii  the  ritual  bath,  but  who 
hiLs  not  been  perfectly  purified  by  sunset.  (11)  Ya- 
ildyim  (hands),  treats  of  the  ritual  uncleanness  of 
the  hands  and  their  purification.  (12)  'Uqcin  (stalks) 
of  fruits  and  .shells  and  their  ritujkl  uncleanness. 

In  our  editions  the  number  of  treatises  is  sixty- 
three;  originally  there  were  only  sixty,  because  the 
four  paragraphs  of  the  treatise  Baba  kamm^  Baba 
bathnu  Baba  meci'a,  likewise  Sanhedrin  and  Maic- 
koth,  lonned  only  one  treatise.  The  Mishna  exists 
in  time  recensions:  in  the  manuscripts  of  editions  of 
the  separate  Mishna,  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  in 
which  the  commentaries  of  the  .-Vmora'im  follow 
.--iKirt  passages  of  the  Mishna,  and  in  the  Babylonian 
Tahnud,  in  which  the  (iciiiarji  is  aiipended  t«  an 
entire  chapter  of  the  .Mishna.  'I  tii'  contents  of  the 
Mishna,  aside  from  the  treati-ses  Aboth  and  Middoth, 
are  with  few  excei)lions  Halakhic.  The  l.in^iage,  the 
so-called  Mishna  Hebrew  or  New  Hebrew,  is  a  fairly 
pure  Hebrew,  not  without  proof  of  a  hving  develop- 
ment— enriched  by  w^ords  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
Latin  and  certain  newly-created  technical  expressions, 
which  seem  parthrdeveloped  as  imitations  of  Roman 
legal  formulas.  The  Mishna  b  dted  by  giving  the 
treati.se,  chapter,  and  precept,  e.  g.  'Berakh,  i,  1. 

Among  the  commentators  of  the  whole  Mi.>*hna  the 
following  deserve  special  mention:  Maiinonides,  the 
Hebrew  translation  of  whr».se  .Arabic  original  is 
printcii  in  most  e<litions  of  the  Mishna;  Obadia  di 
bertinoro  di.  lolOi,  Jom  Tob  Lippm&nn  Heller 
(<1.  If).')}),  Jisrael  LipschlUz  (his  Mishna  with  com- 
nientar>-  ^«-r'  n-.KCn  (6  vols.,  Kdnifibenc,  1830-50). 

The  first  eilition  of  the  complete  IffidOia  iHM  at 
Naples  in  1492.  Texts  with  Hebrew  commentaries 
exist  in  great  numbers.  Of  im^rtance  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  version  is  tha  edition  of  W.  H. 
Lowe  (Cambridge,  1883),  sfler  the  C!Binfarid|SB  nuuni- 
script,  .\lflo  deserving  of  mention  are:  "Misna  .  .  . 
Latinitate  donavit  G.  Lurenhusius"  (text,  I^tin 
translation,  notes,  Latin  translation  of  Maimonides 
and  {^b.adia,  6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  ir)9S-1703);  "Mish- 
najoth",  with  punctuation  and  (lerman  translation  in 
Hebrew  letters,  iM'gun  by  Sammter  (Beriin,  1887— 

still  inmnipl>>t(-i ;  Cor,  tr.  of  the  MUma  by  Rsbo 

(6  parts,  Onolzbach,  17(50-63). 

IV.  The  Palestinian  TAunm.-^)n  the  basis  of 
the  Mishna,  juridical  discussions  were  continued,  at 
first  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  particularly  at  Tib^ 
rias.  in  the  third  and  fourth  eenturiee.  Throng  tha 
final  oodififlaliott  of  die  nattarial  thus  ooUeoted,  l&an 
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•ran  in  tho  t^ct  rtod  half  of  the  fotirth  century  the 
ao-caQed  Jcrusalt'in,  more  pioperlv  Palestinian,  Tal< 
mud.  The  usual  upmion,  wUm  originated  with 
MMmrniMw^  (luti  iu  Mithor  was  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
wfao  fived  in  the  Ubiid  oeotury.  ia  untenable  because 
of  the  names  of  the  later  Bcholars  which  occur  in  it. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud  the  text  of  the  Mishna  is 
taken  sentence  by  sentence,  and  explained  with  in- 
creasingly casuistic  acumen.  The  fiaraifholh,  i.  e. 
the  maxima  of  tho  Tonih  not  found  in  ttu-  Mi.shna,  as 
well  as  the  Irgiil  i)iiriiKriiph8  are  iil\va\s  Kivcn  in 
Hebrew,  and  so  are  iiio!>t  of  upiH-iidcti  cluridutiuii.s; 
the  remainder  is  written  in  a  Wt«(l  Aramaic  dialect 
(G.  Dalman,  ''Grammatik  des  jtidisch-Paliistinischen 
ArnTi!!u-i('h",  Leipzif;,  1905).  Along  with  the  Ha- 
lokli.i  j;  contains  rich  littggadic  material.  Whether 
ihe  PAleeiiiiian  Talmud  ever  included  the  entire 
Mishna  is  a  matter  of  diepute.  The  only  parts  pre- 
served are  the  commentanee  on  the  6nt  four  Sedarim 
(with  the  exception  of  sex'ora]  chapters  and  the 
treatises  K.luyyoth  ;in<l  AIkiIIi)  uikI  on  the  throe  first 
divisionssof  thi-  trt'iitis*-  Nidiln  in  i  hc  ^^ixth  Seder.  Tho 
flupjiosed  di»c«)A('n,-  hy  S.  I'Victiliindor  of  trfutisf-s  on 
the  fifth  SedfT  is  b:i.'i«ti  upon  a  forgery  ivf.  "Thfo- 
loRi-schc  l>itiTaiurz(  ilung  ,  1908,  col.  513  so.,  and 
"Sieitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenlandisch.  Gesellsch.", 
LXII.  184).  The  Palestinian  Talmud  is  generally 
dted  Dv  giving  the  treatise,  chapter,  page,  ana  column 
tSier  the  Venetian  and  Cracow  editions,  mostly  also 
the  line,  indicated  byj  (=  ierus.)  or  paJ.;  c.  ^.  pal. 
Makkoth,  2  Bl.  31^  56.  Many  scholars  cite  m  tho 
aame  manner  as  for  the  Mishna,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
recomnwnded. 

Editions:  Venice  (Bomberg),  1523-24;  Cracow, 
IW/.t;  Krotoshin.  1866;  Zhilonur,  1860-67;  Piotrkow, 
l<j()(>-()2.  I'ronr  h  iriinslationby  M.Sehwab,  11  Toh., 
Paris,  lS7a-S():  1^  is'.K). 

Several  treatises  iirv  i)rintod  witli  Latin  trannlation.K 
in  TTfTolini,  "Tlirsaurusantiqiiitiitiimsacrarum",  vols. 
XVII-XXX,  Vrnice,  1755-(.o;  WOnsche,  "Der  pal- 
istinische  Talmud  in  seincn  baggadischen  Bestand- 
teilcn  ins  Deutsche  ubersetzt "  (Zurich,  1880). 

V.  Babylonian  Talaiud. — ^The  Mishna  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Babylon  by  Ahii  .\rrka,  gener- 
ally called  Rab  (d.  247),  a  iminl  of  Rabbi  Jdiuda. 
In  the  ednois  thne  it  beeame  a  norm  of  lepJ  religious 
life  and  a  basis  of  juridical  discussion.  But  while 
in  Palest  ine  there  was  a  greater  tendency  to  preacrve 
and  propagati'  what  had  hoi'H  handed  down,  the 
Babylonian  Amora'im  develoj)ed  their  interpretation 
of  I  ho  law  in  all  direct  ions,  which  cxplaiim  why  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  acquired  a  Kroater  sigrnficance 
for  Judai!<in  than  the  Palestinian.  Thus  the  material 
grew  rapidly  and  gradually  led  to  a  co<lification,  which 
was  undertaken  by  R.  Ashi  (d.  427),  head  of  the 
school  at  Sura,  and  by  R.  Abina  or  Rabbina  (d.  499), 
the  last  of  the  Amoraim.  The  scholars  who 
lived  after  him  (at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  in  the 
fint  half  of  the  sixth  centuries),  called  Saboraim 
("those  who  tefleet,  examine",  because  they  weighed 
and  atao  oompleted  what  had  been  written  by  the 
Amora'im),  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  who  really 
completed  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Like  the  f'alo.stinian,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  docs 
not  include  the  entire  Mishna.  In  the  first  and  mxih 
divisions  only  the  treatises  Herakhoth  and  Xidda  are 
considered;  m  the  second  division  Shegalim  is  omit- 
ted, in  tho  fourth  Eduyyoth  and  Aboth,  in  the  fifth 
Middoth,  Ginnim,  and  half  of  Tamid.  It  is  indeed 
questionable  if  the  greater  number  of  these  treatises 
were  included  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara;  Eduyyoth 
and  Aboth  are  excluded,  by  reason  of  the  sabjeet 
matter,  while  the  remainder  treat  for  the  most  part 
ordinances  which  could  not  be  applied  outside  of 
Palestine.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  therefore  in- 
cludes only  36  >  2  treat  Lscs,  but  is  at  least  four  times 
the  extent  of  the  Palestinian,  although  Uie  latter  deals 
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with  39  treatises.  The  Haggada  is  e\'en  more  fuOy 
represented  than  in  the  Palestinian.  The  language, 
excepting  the  legal  paragraikhs  and  the  quotations  of 
the  ohter  scholars  and  Pawstinin  rabbit  » that  of  the 
East  Aramaic  dialeet  of  Babylonia  (ci«  Lwias,  "A 
Grammar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom  contained  in  tht? 
Babylonian  Tabnud ",  Cincinnati,  1900;  M.  L.  Max- 
golis,  "Grammatik  des  haV>yloi)!8chen  Talmuds", 
Munich,  1910).  The  Hahylonian  Talmud  is  cited  ao- 
OordinR  to  treatise,  folio,  and  iiage,  a*;  the  content  in 
nearly  all  the  editions  since  that  of  tlie  third  B<)mberg 
one  (1548)  is  (he  same,  e,  p;.  Berakh  'JL'^.  In  these 
editions  there  are  usuallv  app«>n<ied  ut  xhv  end  the 
fourt  h  Seder  seven  small  treat  Lies,  part  ly  from  Tat 
mudic,  partly  from  iK>^t-Talmudic  times,  among 
which  is  the  poet-Talnmdic  treatise  Sopherim  (direc- 
tions for  the  writer  and  pubUc  reader  of  the  Torah). 
Among  the  oommentaiieB  the  first  place  betongs  to 
that  or  Rsahi  (d.  IIOS)  I,  completed  oy  his  grandson 
Samuel  ben  Me  h*  (d.  about  1 174).  Ouefly  of  a  sup- 
plfmtntary  chrirnrfor  are  the  work.'?  of  the  Tosaplii.st,* 
or  authors  of  the  Tonaphoth  (additions),  whfi  livrd 
in  France  and  Ciermany  during  the  t^velfih  and  thir- 
twnth  centurioM.  Tlir^y^ive  amplifications  undleamed 
explanations uf  certain  ireatisf.s,  Other  commentaries 
are  rniimeratctl  by  Htrack.  op.  cit.  infra,  149-61. 

The  Habylonian  Talmua  has  often  been  printed* 
but  until  the  nrcsent  time  a  criti<^  edition  has  re- 
mained a  desiaeratum.  Material  for  this  purpoee  is 
fumislied  by  Raphael  Rabbinovicz,  among  others,  in 
his" Varite  lectiones in  Mischnam  et  in  Talm.  Babvl. ", 
etc.  (15  vols.,  Munich,  18(i8-W>);  Vol.  XVI  was  edited 
by  Bduentreu  (Przemysl,  1807).  Serioi»  mutilations 
and  bungling  changes  in  the  text  were  cauml  t<v  the 
Christian  censorship,  at  first  in  the  Basic  ixlition 
(1578-M).  The  numerous  bickerings  amonn  the 
Jews  had  the  further  conscHpicnce  fliat  thcv  thtnn- 
sclveji  practised  censnrshiyt.  The  oxii.sotl  pa-ssages 
were  jiarlly  collected  in  small  treat is<s.  pul)lished  lor 
tlie  most  i>ari  anonynioiisly , 

EoiTioNH.— Raphael  Rabbinovicz,  .^ce";r:  ""IKIS 
"•?;^."in  {.\fdamaral  katipasafh  ha-Uilmiui),  (Munich, 
1877),  a  critical  review  of  the  editions  of  the  Babvlo- 
nisn  Talmud,  as  a  whole  or  in  part  since  1484.  The 
first  complete  edition  Mmeared  at  Venice  (BoaabaK), 
(12  vols.,  1520-23).  The  advantage  of  tbis  edition 
consists  in  its  complete  character;  the  text  itself  is  full 
of  errors,  A  certain  reputation  is  enjoyed  by  the 
.\mslerdani  edition  (1644-48),  in  which  the  censured 
pa'^siiRcs  have  been  as  far  as  pof^ible  reiitored.  The 
edition  of  I'rankfort  ( 1720- '22  i  serv  ed  diroetly  or  in- 
directly' as  a  basis  for  thoBo  which  followed.  Of  the 
later  editions  may  be  monti{)nfHl  thos«-  of  Berlin 
(1862-68),  Vienna  (1864-72),  and  Vilna  (1880-86).  A 
auarto  edition,  the  text  after  the  rditio  princtps,  with 
tne  variants  of  the  Munich  manuscripts  and  a  Ger- 
man translation,  was  begun  by  Lazarus  Goldschmidt 
in  1897.  Up  to  date  6  vols.,  containing  the  Iti8t»> 
tutes  I,  II,  IV.  V,  and  the  two  fint  treatises  of  III, 
have  apfwaied.  UnfortiHiateJy  (his  publication  is 
by  no  means  faultless.  M.  L.  Kodkinson ,  "  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Babvlonian  Talnmd",  New  S'ork.  1896; 
M.  Mielziner,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud '^Cin- 
cinnati. 1891;  New  York,  1903);  M.  Ho<ikins«)n, 
"The  History  of  the  Talmud"  ("New  York,  V.WX'-. 
H.  L.  Strack,  "iMnloifiiiiR  I'  li  [  I'luud"  (I.eipzic, 
1908),  pp.  139-175,  containing  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
phy 01  the  Talmud  and  of  the  <;pieBtions  concerning  it. 

F.  SchOhlein. 

Talon.  Jean,  first  intendant  in  exerdse  of  New 
France,  b.  at  ChAlonsHnir>Mame,  1626,  irf  Philippe 
and  Anne  Beuvy;  d.  at  Veisailles,  ^  Nov.,  imi. 
After  studying  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Ckmnont,  hi 
Paris,  he  embraced  the  career  of  militar>'  adminis- 
tration, beginning  as  war  commissary  in  Flandere 
(1654),  where  he  acted  as  intendant  to  Tmuat/^ 
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army.  His  buccots  won  Cardinal  Mazarin's  favour, 
and  lie  waa  promoted  (1655)  Intenduit  of  the  Prov- 
inae  cf  HaiiuMtt  Louis  XIV  and  Colbert  being  de- 
tonniiied  to  stve  Canada,  then  in  great  diatrefls, 
Talon  was  appointed  intendaot  the  same  day  (23 
March,  1655)  that  Courcdles  became  CSovemor  of 
New  France.  They,  with  Tracj',  lieutenant -grneral 
of  all  the  French  poesessions  in  Ainerica,  formed  a 
powerful  triunivirati'.  Talon's  faculliea  were  most 
ample,  eoniprisiiiK  juHtice,  police,  and  finance. 
Reaching  Quebec  in  1065,  be  immediately  beKuu 
colonizing  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  166G  he  had 
the  first  Canadian  census  taken;  it  gave  onlv  3215 
flouls.  Had  his  colonization  policy  been  aaopted, 
New  France  would  have  had  50U,U()0  inhabitants  in 
1760,  instead  of  only  60,000.  Takm  shared  the  gloiy 
of  Tracy  and  CourceUes'a  ezpeditkn  against  the  Ir»> 
qiuois  (uvf'iiv;.  by  thejmMiatiin  thM  had  aloDs 
rendttcd  it  ixi^aible.  Be  eonaented  to  remain  after 
tlM  tuo  vears  of  his  term  of  office.  The  annexation 
of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  French  domain, 
which  he  fruggt^ted  to  Cxilbert,  was  not  favoiirrd  by 
the  kinfc.  lie  corirurre<l  (ItMk))  in  reorgunizmg  the 
Sovereign  Council  uiul  in  n'fomiing  the  i>elt^  courtK. 
By  hiu  i)laii  of  grouping  st;ttli'rH  round  the  city,  a  <le- 
fence  corjisof  volunt^^-er  milit  ia  would  have  ditipensed 
with  reinforcements  of  regular  troops.  Three  years 
of  Talon's  administration  had  renewed  the  face  of  the 
country.  Aniculturc  had  pruRressed,  cod  and  aetl 
fishing  were  developed,  shipbuilding  b^ao  to  thlivt^ 
•nd  trade  with  the  Antilles  was  inaugurated. 

After  returning  to  FMooe  (1668)  he  strove  to  pro> 
mote  Canada's  interests.  Reappomted  in  1670,  he 
brought  with  him  freedom  of  trade.  He  sent  ex> 
plorers  north,  west,  and  eouth.  St-Lusson  took 
possession  of  Lake  .Superior.  Forts  were  built  and 
the  Kennelx'c  n)ute  opene<i  l>etwe<m  Quebec  and 
Acadia,  lately  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
lireda.  Father  Albaiicl  and  his  party  reached  James 
Bay  and  planti-d  the  cross  in  the  far  north.  Jolliet, 
charge<i  by  Talon  to  find  the  north-west  pa».age, 
discovered  the  Mississippi.  At  Talon's  bidding,  New 
France  set  her  seal  on  the  three-fourths  of  North 
America.  He  returned  to  France  in  167^  after 
having,  during  his  last  weelcs  in  office,  eveatea  many 
aeigniariea  for  oflken  of  the  Caripm  i«|iaMat» 
therabj  oootributing  to  the  devdopment  of  oobmin- 
tion  and  to  the  foundation  of  an  ariatocrarj'.  During 
his  seven  years  of  office  Talon  had  realized  the  pro- 
gramme he  had  traced  in  1665.  By  establishing 
administrative  and  judiciary  institutions  that  lasted 
throughout  the  entire  Frencli  regime,  by  encouraging 
industry  and  conmierce,  fostering  charitable  works, 
creating  new  centres  of  population,  and  fortifying 
the  colony's  frontiers  he  prepared  the  way  with  re- 
noaricabk  foresight  for  the  future  <k-veln]iiiient  of  the 
country,  and  ranks  among  the  foremost  makers  of 
Canada.  Louis  XIV  created  him  Count  d'Onain* 
vUle  (1676)t  honouring  him  with  amrsal  important 
dicnmee  and  ample  emolaments.  Talon  g/aumiaify 
aided  James  II  m  his  efforts  to  regain  his  throne, 
likewise  assisting  the  exiled  followers  of  the  Stuarts. 
Naturally  influenced  by  the  Gallican  Hpirit  of  his  age, 
he  was  inclined  to  overm.agnify  the  royal  authority 
in  its  centralizing  and  di irnineering  attitude  towards 
the  Church.  His  'xris.sn e  zeal  for  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  Stale  caused  him  to  resent  unrea- 
son.ibly  the  wis*.-  rei^trictioris  imposed  by  Bishop 
Laval  on  the  liquor  frarTic  with  the  Indians. 

FmlaKD,  Uialowt  du  Canada  (Quebec,  1892);  Q.mikbai?,  Hi*- 
Mm  AiCmaifa  (Momnat,  1882);  Rocrbmonteix,  L—  Jttuil—  U 
U  MmmB0-Fmnci  (Pwii.  1809);  Caatau,  Jtan  IVOm  (Qnabao. 

IiKMnb  LmneiAT. 

TkloB,  Nicolas,  French  Jesuit,  historian,  and 
ascetical  writer,  b.  at  Moulins,  .11  .August,  1605;  d. 
at  Paris,  29  March,  1691.   Entering  the  Society  in 
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1621,  be  tau^t  literature  for  aeveral  years,  with  re> 
mamabk  suooeaa.  After  big  ordination  he  gained 
some  reputation  aa  a  prndier,  was  a  devoted  worker 
in  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  served  aa 
army-cnaplain  with  the  Fieoch  troops  in  Flanders, 
winning  tne  admiration  and  love  of  the  men  and  the 
life-long  friendship  of  the  Prince  de  Condi''.  He 
as.sisfe<r  the  notorious  Aim6  du  Poncet  during  his 
j)ainfidly  |)rotructed  execution.  Thanks  to  Talon's 
j^cnt  1(  iu-,s«.  the  terrible  outlaw  died  iK>nitcnt  and  re- 
BiKtiL'd.  This  Ktrikin^  conversion  made  a  profound 
impression.  As  a  WTitcr,  Talon  had  original,  if  not 
always  correct  ,  views,  a  lively  imagination,  a  quaint 
and  comparatively  pure  and  elegant  style.  Besides 
bis  "Ora«K>n  fun&bre  do  Louis  XIII"  (Paris,  1644), 
a  "OeBonption  de  la  pompe  fun^bre  du  Prince  de 
Oood«"  (Paris,  1646),  and  some  books  of  minor  im> 
nortanee.  Tahm  wrote  "La  vie  de  St.  FraqooiB  de 
BdeFCPtois,  1640),  "La  TiedBSt.  IVanfoisBorgia" 
(Paris,  1671),  "Les  pcintures  chrfttiennes"  (Paris, 
1667  according  to  Wcuw,  1647  according  to  Sommer- 
vogel),  and  a  nible  histoni-,  the  fin<t  part  of  which, 
"  Hi.stoirefiiinte",  was  published  at  I'arisin  1040.  The 
aui  horVpurjKjse  wasto  interest  ids  renders  in  the  Old- 
I'estamenl  story.  The  book  bceaine  popular  and  wsis 
several  times  reprinted,  notably  in  a  fine  Cramoisy 
edition  (1665).  The  Marquis  of  \Vinch««tcr  gave  an 
English  translation  in  1653.  Talon's  "Ilistoire 
aainte"  is  deficient  in  taste  and  critical  judgment; 
it  ia  a  romance,  not  a  reliable  exposition  oi  facts, 
its  muthiodfft  if  not  as  objectionable  as  Bemiyer'a  in 
Ilia  "Hlattrire  da  peuple  de  Dieu  ",  are  imaound.  The 
author  publidiea  a  sequel,  "L'histoire  sainte  du 
Nouveau  TesUment"  (Pans,  1669).  It  met  with 
little  success.  Talon's  portrait  has  been  engTave<l 
by  Heer.  iSommcrvogel  mentions  300  of  his  letters 
in  the  d'Atmiale  collection  at  Chantillv. 

SoiTiiw  tLU  HiUiolh  iti  irriptarum  loe.  Jc»u  ( llonie.  Ifi70>.  036; 
d'Aktiont,  Xourmus  m/muirf...  IV  (Paris,  1749),  138-4S;  CahA. 
TON,  Vne  exfcuiitm  en  plore  de  (Irfrr,  au  X  VII'  nM*  (pihr  infd- 
itr)  (Poiiirm.  ISfkJi :  t».  H  %f  Ki-.H,  fliW.  dt»  tcritairudtlaCdt  J., 
IsKhI.,  V,  717;  ur.  (U  n  iifUMr.  M^n^^lnge  de  la  C.  d*  J.,  AtiiU' 
anee  de  France  (l»t  e<).,  l'an<.  ISHJi.  1^*9;  HcKTCR,  ArMlM<<i»* 
tor,  11,  457;  Soiimkbv.kiki.  B>IjI.  ,W  l.i  ('.  dt  J.,  i.  VU,  18ai-3: 
LEMOiNC-LirRTENBEHOEii.  Trm.ffam\lifr»du  Grand  CwM,  PdM 
Btmiddot,  U  pir*  TaUm,  h  ptre  Tirwr  (Pariii,  1900). 

John  C.  Rxtilus. 

Talon,  Pierre,  a  Rwnob-Canadlan  eK|dorer,  b.  at 
Oucbcc,  1676,  of  Lueien  and  Isabetle  Pbnteau;  d.  in 

France  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  entire  family  ha<l  just  emiprate<l  to  France,  when 
they  were  all  enjtaKcd  tu  fdllnw  Cavalier  de  La  Salle 
in  his  attempt  to  colonize  I.tjui.siana  1.16.S4).  Shortly 
after  landinu  their.  Pierre  Talon  was  st-nt  to  learn  the 
lan^age  of  the  Ceuis  Indians,  and  spent  six  years  in 
their  countrj'  about  one  hundred  leagues  inland  at  the 
limit  of  La  Salle's  discoveries.  .After  the  murder  of 
the  latter  by  one  of  his  party,  an<l  the  massacre  of 
many  of  the  colonists,  in  their  first  settlement  by  the 
Claaaooit  Indians,  the  country  was  occupied  by  the 
Spaniaida*  Takn'a  fatbor  baa  perished  in  the  woods, 
but  bis  brotbeni  and  abtevs  bad  Men  saved  by  Indian 
women.  They  all  followed  the  invaders  to  New  Spain, 
first  to  Han  Luis  Potosi;  and  then  to  Mexico  City, 
where  they  spent  ten  years.  The  viceroy  took  them 
all  into  his  jialace  as  .servants  and  treated  them  well. 
Tallin  and  hi.s  brother  .Jean-Bapti.«?te  enliste*!  as  Span- 
ish mariin  H  and  emb.arked  at  V  era  Cruz.  When  their 
vessel  W!is  capture<l  by  Captain  Desauguis,  they 
begged  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain,  but  were  t  iiroUed  in 
the  Fou^eroUcs  company  of  French  marines.  Talon, 
in  his  evidence  sworn  at  Brest  (1698),  gives  abundant 
details  regarding  the  character,  customs,  and  religious 
ritea  of  the  Ind&m  tnbea  with  whom  he  had  lived,  as 
well  as  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent.  The  tribes  he  mentions  arc  in* 
scribed  under  the  following  names:  ClamcoCts,  Tem- 
erlouans,  Tohos,  C'enin,  .Vyenny.".  .\fnnlchams,  Cano- 
tinos,  Paouitas,  and  Chomans.   Thure  is  a  great 
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probability,  although  Talon  cannot  affirm  it  as  cer- 
tain, tiiat  one  of  the  rivers  seen  by  him  diiring  bis  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians  was  the  Mistii&'^ippi  whiflh 
La  Salle's  premature  death  prevented  the  discoverer 
from  NrioK  again. 

1883). 

LlOMSb  LiNIMAr. 

Tamanac  Indians,  a  formrrly  imporiant  tribe  of 
Caribun  linguist h-  stock  occiniyiiiK  the  territory  about 
theCuchivcro  Ki\cr,  ;i  tnbuiari  df  the  lower  Orinoco. 
Venezuela.  In  1749  thev  were  in  part,  together  witli  a 
pM-t  of  the  &div«,  gatfiered  into  the  minion  of  8an 
Luis  del  Encaraniada  (briefly  Encaramada),  estab- 
lished in  that  year  by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary 
and  hiatoriaa,  Father  S.  Gilii,  od  the  vmt  bank  of  tlu; 
Ortnooo,  some  distance  sbove  the  Apurc.  Fatber 
Gilii  resided  with  the  tribe  for  eighteen  years  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  order,  when  the  Jesuit  misdions  of  the 
Orinoco  wen-  turned  over  to  the  I*Vancis«  iin-''.  (.'honge 
of  uiiministral ion,  disorders  of  the  revolutionary 
periwi  nnti  poscrnnicntal  neglect  niinod  the  missions, 
while  frofjuent  fever  epidemics  iiml  terrible  losses  dur- 
ing the  War  of  Indep>endence  dei-iinutcfl  the  Orinoco 
triDCP.  finil  early  as  1840  the'i  anuuiac  were  virtu- 
ally extinc  t  with  tne  exception  of  a  few  scattered  in- 
dividuals, in  culture  and  niodeof  living  the  Tamanac 
resembled  the  Maipure.  They  had  a  lODI^hy  fOMBis 
myth,  vith  a  dchme,  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
saved  tbetnselves  1>y  elimbing  to  the  top  of  a  hi^ 
mountain  called  Tamanaca  and  miraculously  <  r<  atod 
a  new  human  race  from  the  fruit  of  the  m  inntius 
palm.  Ilcncti  thenatne  of  the  trilw.  Tln  ir  )jre:if  ciil- 
ture  hero  wiw  AmuUvacti,  who  eame  to  them  in  a  be>at 
from  over  the  eastern  ocean  and  fin.ill>'  returned  in  the 
same  way,  after  carving  numerous  tiacred  pictographa 
upon  now  inocees-sible  <'UfIs  in  the  Tamanac  oountnr. 
Hence  t  he  missionaries  were  supposed  by  some  of  the 
Indians  to  be  messengers  from  their  lost  culture  hero 
and  benefactor.    (See  also  Maipctie;  Sauva.) 

Giui.  Saeirio  di  ttaria  amrrieana  (Rotiw.  17M);  Hnnioijvr, 
TrttTtU  in  the  Eifuinoftial  Reginn*  of  Amrriea  (I.oDdon,  I81S); 
IIehvaB,  Cattilofio  de  la*  lenguai.  I  (Madrid,  ISUO);  Codaui, 
Gtoorafia  de  Venetuda  (Fmtia,  1841):  Bmnton,  American  Ract 
(N«v  York.  1801). 

jAina  MooNXY. 

Tlunassus,  a  titular  aee  in  Qypms,  mifTragan  of 
Salamis,  was  situated  in  the  great  central  plain  of  the 
island,  south-west  of  Soli,  on  the  road  from  Soli  to 

TreniiihuH.  A.s  lliere  were  copper  niim-s  in  the  nei;;h- 
btnirluKxl.  if  is  wry  {)rol>;i()ly  ihe  Teuii-Sf,  nieiUioned 
by  llonur  Odyssey,  1,  181),  which  was  in  his  time 
the  priticijial  copper  m.nrkef  of  the  island.  To-driy 
the  three  villages  of  Pera.  llpii^kopio,  and  I'olitiko 
occupy  the  iormer  site.  The  cohih  warrant  our  use 
of  the  spelling,  Tamassus.  According  lo  the  legends 
of  Saints  Bamsbas  and  Auxibius,  the  fmit  consecrated 
biiihup  was  St.  Iteaelides,  later  transferred  to  Sulamis, 
where  he  was  sucoeeded  by  St.  Myron,  like  him£elf 
a  martyr  (27  September).  Three  other  bishops  are 
mentionefl:  Tyehon  present  af  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, .381:  Kpaphroditus  at  the  Coimefl  of 
Chalredon.  A'A  \  Nicetas  in  1210.  The  !--e  wa.-.  ^^up- 
prit«i.  I  Ity  ih»!  I.a.linsin  1222,andneverrf-<  ^laldiislKd, 
Smith,  Tiict.  of  Gt.  and  Rom.  Cnv-.  it.  v.:  H,\<'ict:TT,  .-I  llitlnrs/  nf 
Ihr  OrthwIoT  Churrh  »/  Cuprux  (London,  1901),  210  m\..  .113;  I.K 
QriEN.  <>Titn»  fhritt_,  U,  10S9:  MCllbji,  wl.  DloOT.  Note*  on 
PloUmu.  I.  K.SO;  DSUOUTS  ia  AlWllCte  AtOfMNMMI,  XXVI 
(BruMcJa.  1»07>,  237. 

Tamaulipas,  Dmn v^i.  nr  (CrvrrATi.s  Yictori.« 
PIVE  TAMAri.n'KN.»*is),  in  the  Mexican  Republic, 
BulTraganof  Linares.  Its  ariM  is  that  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  .31,7.58  sq.  miles,  b<".si«les  two  nari.«he.<» 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Slate  of  Vera  Cniz:  it 
hsa  a  popuJalton  of  240^^  (Census  of  1010).  The 


resiilcnre  of  the  bishop  and  governor  i^i  in  Ciudsd 
Victoria,  2467  feet  above  sea  level,  which  has  apopula- 
tioDof  17,861  inhabitants  (1910).  Father  Andr^ Obnoa^ 
who  was  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  region 
now  known  as  the  al>ove  bishopric,  came  froni  liurgoSt 
gnoin,  in  1628,  and  worked  until  1571, when hedied at 
Tampico,  bdoved  by  alL  In  1S30  the  fVaaciscaa 
Fathers  founded  the  Guardianship  of  Ran  Salvador, 
which  comprised  twelve  convents,  and  were  almost 
all  situatca  in  the  territory  now  kiutwn  jus  the  State 
of  Tamauhpas;  a  few  of  ilitwe  euuvt  uus,  liowover,  were 
situated  oult^ide  of  lliia  territory,  for  instance,  th.^t  of 
( )zulr)arn!i,  wliich  i.-*  now  a  parish,  and  which,  al- 
thouKh  fiituated  in  the  State  of  \'era  C"ruz,  h<'liui>;<  to 
the  bishopric  of  Tamaulipas.  In  1748  the  r'athcrs  of 
the  Apostolic  College  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Guada* 
lupe  ae  Zacatecas  took  charge  of  the  miasioiis;  these 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Katbeni  of  the 
Province  of  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico  ia  176& 
This  see  was  planned  as  early  as  1722.  Iq  I860 
Pina  iX.  made  a  vicsiiate  Apoetolie  of  the  tenitoiy, 
and  m  1860  the  pope's  Bull  "Apostolieum  in  Uni- 
versas  Orbis  Ecclesias"  raUed  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
bishopric,  naming  Ciudad  Victoria  as  its  epiacopal 
see,  and  making  it  HifTra>;an  of  Mexico.  \\  Ijen 
the  new  Archbishopric  of  Linares  {or  Monterey)  was 
cn^ated  in  1891  it  Meame  part  of  it,  and  ao  lemaina 
to  this  day. 

Tiiere  are  no  wminaries  iit  tliis  l)islio])ric.  prii'sts 
and  r<i;tors>  b<nnj5  furnished  by  the  Diocese  of  Zamora 
and  others.  It  is  credited,  however,  with  3 parochial 
schools,  and  6  Catholic  colleges  with  700  stiKlrntg; 
there  are  10  I^rotestant  colK-ges,  numl>eriiig  about 
500  students,  and  14  Protestant  churches.  The 
episcopal  citv  of  CSudad  Victoria  was  founded  m 
1750  under  the  name  of  Santa  Mana  del  Refugk>  de 
Aguayo,  and  has  been  known  by  its  present  name 
ooly  sinoe  1825. 

vnu,  CoMrifiM  gtegrMto  HMrteo,  y  mMMm  A  Is  {pitito 
swcteiM  (AaiMSDwem  mi). 

CAmux»  Cuvnu. 

Tamburini,  Mkhelancelo,  fourteenth  General 
of  the  fHK  iety  of  Jama,  b.  at  Modena,  27  Sept .,  HMs; 
d.  28  Feb.,  1730.  After  having  taught  Scholastic 
philofKiphy  and  theologj'  for  twr  h  e  yeare,  he  waasuo- 
cessivelv  iiiaili'  n'ftor  of  stneral  c  olleges,  was  cbOOSn 
by  Cardinal  Reynold  of  I^Iste  as  his  private  theologbn, 
held  the  officra  of  sccretaiT  general  and  vicar  to 
Tliyrsus  Gooiales*  and  finalqr,  on  the  latter'a death, 
was  eketed  oebetal  on  3  Jan.,  ITfWt,  a  post  wliidi  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  The  reputation  for  solid 
virtue,  patience,  and  coura(;<\  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  different  grades  of  his  order,  wan  by  no  nie;ins 
dimmed  in  the  lout;  yi  arv  of  his  Keneralate.  Dunui; 
Tamburini's  superiorNliip,  tlie  aiiosiolic  artivii>  of 
the  Society  was  at  its  t)est;  but,  at  the  ^aine  time, 
could  be  Seen  .signs  (if  the  ^torin  whi<h  was,  half  a 
c«?ntur>'  later,  to  anniliilate  it.  The  Hcduetions  of 
Paraguay  were  beginning  to  Ik  ar  fnut,  missionaries 
were  laying  down  their  lives  for  the  pest-stricken 
in  the  Ivevant  or  were  pushing  into  the  steppes  of 
Tibet  amid  untold  baidahips.  Peter  the  Great, 
desirous  of  pving  hb  barbarous  subjects  the  benefita 
of  true  religMm  and  genuine  civilisalioo,  admitted  th« 
Jesuits  into  Russia.  Jansenisni,  the  Society's  bit- 
terest foe,  re<eived  its  death-blow  in  1708  by  a  Bull 
of  Cletuent  XI  ordering  the  t*upiire««ion  of  Port- 
Royal-  Tiiree  .h'-uits.  Tolomei,  C'ienfiios;os,  and 
Salenio,  \\(  re,  in  slxirt  .succeftsion,  rai.^-d  to  tlir  dig- 
luty  of  tl:e  <'ardii'alnte.  .lolin  Francis  Hrfii.s  ^a.^ 
be.atihcd,  .41oy.*ivifl  of  tionzagu  and  Stanislaus  K<  ^tka 
were  given  the  honours  of  the  altar.  At  the  h.iuic 
time,  future  wiints  (St.  Francis  de  Ilieronymo  and 
Bl.  .Anthony  Baldinucci  in  Italy,  Emmanuel  FmSmI 
in  Spain)  were  lulx)uring  with  extraordinary  success 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  at  this  period,  too, 
the  debate  over  the  Chinese  Rites  waa  at  its  hei|^L 
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The  J«?8uit  iniHsionarii-ti  in  China  hod  bwn  m-cuwd 
of  not  olx'\inK  the  nrii<'rs  of  the  Supn-m.'  rontitT. 
Taiuburini,  thou(?li  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
could  be  firm  when  the  honour  of  tne  Society  was  at 
stoke.  In  the  name  of  all  the  aasistants  and  prcH 
curators  gathered  at  Ilome,  he  protested  to  Clement 
XI  the  DoeUty  and  obedience  of  the  whole  Society 
to  tbe  Vicar  m  Christ.  Thus  ran  the  finishing  sen- 
tenoe  of  bis  deolaiakion:  "Bui  if,  which  God  forind, 
than  be  ai^rone  amonctis  who  uould  hatbour  other 
tfaou^ts  or  breathe  other  sentiments — for,  where  the 
number  of  Hubjects  is  so  large,  human  pnidrnce  finds 
it  diffii'ult  to  prevent  or  hinder  all  such  (hinRs — the 
General,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  deilureb,  asBurea 
and  proteafH  that  we  reprove  and  reject  him  even  now, 
that  he  is  worthy  of  chastisement,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  tne  and  IflgitiniBte  aon  of  thv 
Society  of  Jesus". 

CRiniiKAr-JnLT,  llUt.  lU  la  Comp.  de  Ji$wt.  IV-V;  dk  Otni^ 
AjmHatiof  jfJMi*,  20e-&S;  Summkhvooxl, 


A.  C.  Cotter. 


questions  by  r«iucin«  them  to  their  last  principles. 
CVirnpoteiit  jikIk"  s  will  find  that  the  opinions  which  he 
then  sets  down  as  the  more  tenable  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  more  correct ' '. 


Biw.  *  fa  c.  *  J:,  VII,  i»r-aa 


TUnborilll,  Thouas,  moral  theologian,  b.  at  Cal- 
tanisetta  ha  Sicily.  6  March,  1591;  d.  at  Palermo.  10 
October,  1675.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesna  wan 
fifteen  years  old;  there  he  beoame  distinguished  for  ex> 
traoidiiuary  Virtue  and  *  laie  talent  for  teaching. 

After  a  successful 
oouriie  of  studies, 
he  helii  th<'  im>- 
f<-ssor8hip  of  phil- 
osouhy  four  years, 
of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy seven  years,  of 
moral  theology 
seventeen  years, 
and  duihig  thir- 
teen yean  was 
rector  of  various 
colleges.  His  writ- 
ings arc:  "Metho- 


dus  expeditfe  oon- 
fesHionis"  (5  vols., 


Thomas  Tambckuk 

■KecueildsFlftolllir, 

1773 


n  o  ni  t' ,  1  P)  4  /  J  ; 
■  communi- 
oiir"  (Palermo, 
Itvl'J  ; ;  "Exnlicatio 
lieculoni"  (Venice, 
liiM,  1707;  Milan, 
1655;  Munieh, 
16G9):  "De  aao- 
rifiolo  miasB*' 
(3  vols.,  Antwerp, 
1656);  "De  bulla  oraciata"  with  other  works 
(Pakrmo.  1663);  "Juris  divini,  naturalis  et  eccles. 
expositio''  (3vols.,  Palermo,  U)o9-60).  All  these 
works  exhibited  solidity  of  doctrine  and  elegance 
of  style  and  went  through  several  editions. 
Though  .severe  towards  hiuLself,  Tamburini,  when 
deciding  ciises  of  conscience  for  others,  was  in- 
clined to  follow  the  milder  views  which  he  found 
reputable  authors  declaring  ^bable.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  aocusatbn  of  laxity  frequentiv  brou^t 
against  him,  and  led  to  his  contioviir^y  wiui  Vinoant 
Baron.  Tamburini  published  a  ref^ticm  of  the  at- 
tacks of  his  adversaty  under  the  title,  "  Germana  doo- 
trina  R.  P.  Th.  Tamburini,  S.J."  In  determining 
the  value  of  Tamburini's  works,  it  b  well  to  recall  the 
criticism  of  St.  Alphonsus  Ligiaori  in  his  "Theologia 
Moralia":  "Let  us  add  a  word  ahoni  tlii.s  author 
ITamburini],  who  is  not  estimatnl  by  many  at  his  full 
value.  It  l  annot  be  denied  that  he  was  apt  to  con- 
sider son\e  opinions  probable  which  do  not  deserve 
that  note;  hence  he  must  be  used  with  eaution.  But 
when  Tamburini  establishes  his  own  opiniooa,  he 
riiowa  that  he  ia  a  thocooi^  tbeoloclan  and  aolvea  the 
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John  M.  Fox. 

HUMtai  (ALTHonoH).  the  first  word  of  ch.  i,  sess. 
94,  De  Ref.  Matr.,  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  This 
cha|»ter  contains  the  l^slation  of  the  Church  which 
was  in  force  until  Easter.  1906 jDonoenuDg  ehmdeatine 

marriage.  It  decrees  thus:  Those  who  attemfA  to 
contract  marriage  otherwise  than  in  the  presence  of 

t  he  pari.sh  prie.'it  or  of  anot  her  priest  delegat«Kl  by  him 
or  bv  the  (ordinary,  and  before  two  or  three  witnesses, 
the  holy  synod  renders  wholly  inc:u)aljle  of  contract- 
ing ami  declares  s<uch  contracts  null  and  void.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  arti(  le  Clandestinity  for  a 
complete  study  of  this  deerw.  In  a  modified  form 
the  prescriptions  of  "Tiunetsi"  were  extended  to  the 
universal  Church  by  the  decree  "Nc  temerc".  The 
chapter  "Tametsi  declares  that  clandestine  con- 
tracts of  marriage  freely  entered  into  are  valid,  unless 
rendered  null  by  the  non-observtuice  of  regulatbns 
made  by  the  Church,  and  anathomatiaca  thoae  who 
hold  the  contrary,  aa  well  aa  those  who  fahdy  aoMrt 
the  invalidity  oi  a  marriage  contracted  without 
parent*'  con.sent,  or  who  affirm  that  parents  by  their 
api)n)\  al  or  (^isapp^)^•:ll  m  i',  iiffect  the  binding  force 
of  such  contracts.  It  is  (li-ekired,  however,  that  the 
Church  has  always  disapproved  of  marriages  con- 
tracted stHTctly,  or  withcMit  the  ct)n.sent  of  parents. 
This  sjune  chapter  of  the  Tridentine  Council  pre- 
scribes tlw  promulgation  of  the  banns  of  marriage, 
which  is  a  lepetitiOB  of  the  Fourth  Latcran  Couned, 
the  form  expressing  consent  to  be  used  and  the  in- 
scribing of  the  marriage  in  the  parochial  rei^teter. 
It  deobres  also  that  any  priest,  secular  or  repilar, 
other  than  the  pastor,  assistini^  at  a  marriage  or 
giving  the  solemn  nuptial  blessmg  without  proper 
delegation  is  suspended  at  once  and  remains  under 
suspeti.sion  till  rightly  al)solv<  <l  l)y  the  ordinary  of  the 
parish  priest  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  cen- 
sure, however,  is  no  l()nger  incurred,  though  punish- 
ment may  be  nu  ted  out  to  fhr>se  who  offend  in  thi.s 
matter.  K  nally,  "'rain(  f>i"  inummends  that  tho.sc 
alwut  to  niiury  approach  th<'  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Eucharist,  and  that  local  customs  and  rites 
connected  with  marriage  be  observed.  (See  also 
MaauacDfl^  Mobal  aim  Camnnoaii  Aancr  or.) 

Amsuv  B.  MnsAir. 

Tamisier,  Marib-Marthk-B.mtistink  (called  by 
her  intimates  Emilia),  initiator  of  intenial ionnl  Eu- 
charist ic  congrcfs-ses,  b.  at  Tours,  1  Nn\-  ,  \K>,\;  il  Ihi  re 
20  June,  1010.  From  her  childhood  her  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  extraordinary:  she  called  a 
day  without  Holv  Communion  a  veritable  Omxl  Fri- 
day. In  1H47 sheWcameapupiloftheRcligiuusuf  ihe 
Sacred  Heart  at  Marmoutier,  remaining  there  four 
years.  Without  any  special  attracticm  for  tiM  fife  of  s 
rdiaiouB  aha  niade  twee  uBsueoearfttl  attampta  to  en- 
ter tt;  the  tidrd  was  in  the  Convent  of  Perpetual 
Adoration  founded  by  Von.  P^re  Eymard,  who  as- 
sured her  she  still  belonged  to  our  l/ird  in  the  Blessed 
.''acrament.  A  lady  of  wealth  sought  her  aid  in  es- 
tablishing a  community  of  perpetual  adoration  but 
this  j)lan  also  came  to  nancht  She  then  (1871)  went 
to  live  near  the  tomli  of  Hlcssed  Jean  \'ianney  at  .■Xrv. 
Coming  under  the  direction  of  Xhhd  Chevricr  nf 
Lyons  ^e  found  her  t  rue  vocation,  at  once  contempla- 
tive and  aetive.  in  the  EndiariBtie  cause.  She  had 
been  prapared  lor  it  by  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, olmai^ioat  France  and  beyond,  by  exten- 
aive  eorreapoiMleooe  and  by  travel  she  spccad  the  devo- 
tion. With  the  help  of  Mpr  de  S^  and  Mgr 
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Richard,  then  Bishop  of  BcUov,  pilKrimaKCH  were 
Bt4irt«d  to  Hanctuariet^  where  Eucharisfic  miracles  had 
taken  place.  ITieir  succesw  led  to  Eucharist  ic  con- 
gresace.  At  the  Ix>urde8  ConRresH  she  waa  called 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  her 
name  was  not  publicly  a880ciat«d  with  the  con- 
greases  until  after  her  death.  Canon  Vaudon's  his- 
tory of  the  congrcsaea  puhlixhcd  just  before  her  death, 
though  giving  a  detailecl  account  of  her  apostolic 
career,  calla  her  only  "Mile  .  .  .  ".  She  lived  for 
Kome  years  at  iHSoudun  and  ministered  there  to  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Latly  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  AU  her 
spare  means,  though  oft«n  depriving  hersi'lf,  she 
deyot«d  to  tnc  education  of  poor  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood. 

MUe  Tamitier  in  The  fUntinti  of  Ou  BU»ted  Satrammt  {New 
York,  July,  1911):  VaI'Don.  L'OCum  dt*  Congrf'  BucharittviuM 
(Pari*  and  MootrwU.  1910);  L'ldial  (Pari*,  1010). 

B.  Randolfh. 

Tanagra,  a  t  i  t  ular  sec  in  Hellas,  sufTraganof  Corinth ; 
it  wiis  a  town  of  Bu.-otia,  in  a  fertile  nlain  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  ^^Csopus.  It  was  also  called  Pocmanaria 
and  its  territory  Pooraandris.  In  457  b.  c.  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  near  Tanagra  by  the  Lace- 
dH>monians,  but  early  in  the  following  year  they  in 
turn  defeated  the  Bcrotians,  thereby  becoming 
miistera  of  Bcrotia.  The  city  walls  were  di-stroycd. 
In  420  the  Athenians  invaded  the  territoiy  of 
Tanagra  and  defeated  the  Tanagriaus  and  Bcco- 
tians.  The  people  of  Tanagni  were  noted  for 
their  frugalitv,  loyalty,  and  hospitality.  Their 
land  yielded  little  wheat,  but  the   bewt  wine  in 

Bcpotia,  and  the  town 
was  also  noted  for  its 
fighting-cocks.  Under 
Augu.stus  Tanasra  and 
ThfHpia'  were  tne  chief 
towns  of  Ba-otia.  It  had 
numerous  tenjples,  one 
of  Dionysius  with  a 
famous  stat  ue  by  Cnlanus 
and  a  remarkable  Triton, 
other  teniples  of  The- 
mis, Aphnxlite,  Apollo. 
Hermes  Criophorua,  ana 
Hermes  Promaclius.  The 
gymnasium  amtained  a 
portrait  of  the  poetess, 
Corinna,  who  was  bom 
at  Tanagra  and  commem- 
orated tliore  by  a  monu- 
ment. Pliny  calls  Tan- 
agra a  free  state.  It  was 
still  important  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  must 
8<Km  after  have  been  de- 
stroyjKi  by  Slavic  inva- 
sions. A  station  on  the 
railway  Ix'tween  .\thens 
and  Thebes  is  now  called 
Tanagra;  it  connects  with 
the  village  of  Skimatari 
(CnO  inhabitants),  about 
eight  miles  south  of  which  are  the  niins  of  the  ancient 
town  including  the  acn)i>olis,  necropolis  etc.  Excava- 
tions have  made  the  tombs  famous  for  the  pretty  little 
terra-cot ta  figurines  which  they  contain.  Duchesne 
has  publi.shed  ("Bulletin  de  correspondance  hell6- 
nique",  III,  Paris,  1S79,  144)  a Cliri.stian  inscription 
dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century*.  Only  one 
bishop  is  known,  Hesychius,  who  in  4.')8  signed  the 
letter  from  the  provincial  svnod  to  the  Emperor 
Ijoo  {Ia-  Quien,  "Oriens  Christ.",  II.  212):  the  other 
bishop  mentioned  by  him  belongs  to  another  sec. 

SlilTU,  Dui.  oj  (Jretk  and  Roman  Cltog.,  b.  v. 
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Tancred,  Prince  of  Antioch,  b.  about  1072;  d.  at 
Antioch,  12  Dec,  1112.  He  was  the  son  of  Marquess 
Odo  and  Emma,  probably  the  daughter  of  Roliert 
Guiscard.  He  took  the  Cross  in  1096  with  the  Nor- 
man lords  of  Southern  Italy  and  joined  the  8cr\'ice  of 
his  uncle  Bohemund.  Having  disembarked  at  Ar- 
lona  (Epirus),  they  marched  towards  Constantinople, 
and  Tancred  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  acti\'ity. 
bravery,  luid  somewhat  undisciplined  zeal;  acconling 
to  his  biographer,  Raoul  de  Caen,  he  was  noted  ahso 
for  his  humiuiity  and  kindness  towards  the  defence- 
less. Ho  brilliantly  repulsed  the  Byzantine  armj 
which  attacked  him  as  ho  was  crossing  the  V'ardar 
(2S  Feb.,  1097).  fmm  which  time  Tancreil  became  and 
remained  the  hitter  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  Unlike 
Bohemund,  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  leaders  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  ndeUty  demanded  by  Alexia 
Comnenus.  He  played  an  iiniM>rtant  part  in  the  siege 
of  Nica>a,  and  later,  during  the  difficult  march  through 
Asia  Minor,  he  led  the  way  southwards  and  captured 
Tarsus  which  Baldwin  tried  in  vain  to  wre^t  from  him 
(.*v  |)t  .,  1097).  While  Baldwin  advance*!  towards  the 
Euphrates,  Tancred  seize*!  the  towns  of  Cilicia.  He 
tooK  an  active  part  also  in  the  siege  of  Antioch.  In 
the  march  on  Jerusalem  he  comman(i(*d  the  vanguard . 
and  on  15  July,  1099,  he  entered  the  city,  after 
making  a  breach  in  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
vainly  endeavoured  to  save  the  Uvea  of  .300  Mus- 
sulmans wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Mcxsque  oi 
Omar  {TemjAum  Domini).  On  the  other  hand  he 
loote<!  the  tre^isures  amassed  in  that  building  and 
distributed  them  among  his  knights.  He  received 
from  Godfrey  do 
Bouillon,  who  had 
been  selected  over 
him  as  king,  the  fiefs 
of  Tiberias  and  Caifa 
When  Bohemund  was 
captur<il  by  the  Turks 
in  July,1100,Tancre<l 
assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Antioch,  and 
extended  its  Ixjund- 
aries  at  the  expense 
of  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  During  the 
war  between  Bohe- 
mund and  Alexis 
C4»mnenus  (1104-OS) 
Tancrcfl  defended 
both  the  Principality 
of  Antioch  and  the     Tan-kku.  i  kin.  k  <ir  A-TniK-H 

Countship  of  Ede&sa;  »"  P""' 

he  al«)  strengthenw!  the  Christian  power  m  those 
district-s,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  Treaty  of 
Dunizzo  by  which  Bohemund  liad  ceded  the  suze- 
niinty  of  Antioch  to  the  emperor.  A  skilled  poUtician. 
he  knew  how  to  placate  the  Greeks  and  issued  Greek 
money  on  which  he  is  represented  adorned  with  gold 
and  jewels,  wearing  a  turnan  surmountol  by  a  cross. 

Raovl  Db  Cae.n,  Omta  Tnncrvli  (the  author  went  to  PalratiDc 
in  1107  and  « iu<  attarlinl  to  ihr  army  <i(  Tiinrred)  in  HiM. 
Orriii.  (iff  CrnxMiiieM.  Ill,  .UT-fifll:  St-BLUMBEROCR,  Suminm- 
tiqw  dr  rOrienJ  latin  (Paris.  187H),  45;  OkSaiix-t.  TanerMr  in 
Bthliiiih.  Ernie  dm  Chnrltn  (IM.'l):  (>.  DE  Srwiw,  Tankrtd  (Leip- 
tig,  I.S80):  Ret,  Hist,  des  prineet  d'AnixocJte  in  Herue  Orient  Lat\n 
(ISM).  3»4;  KiTOLER.  Hoemund  u.  Tankrfd  (TUhin){fn,  lNfi2). 
CiiAt-vNDON,  B'Mi  tur  If  rfane  tr Alexit  Comninr  (Paris,  1900). 
Stevekson-,  The  Cnuadert  in  the  Batt  (Canibriilgc.  1907). 

Louis  Br£hirr. 

Taney.  Rooer  Brooke  (pronounced  Tawney), 
fifth  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited 
States,  b.  in  Calvert  County,  MarA'land,  17  March, 
1777;  d.  at  Washington,  12  Octol>er,  1864.  HU 
father,  Michael  Taney,  was  a  gentleman  of  Catholic 
ancestry  and  education,  and  his  mother,  Monica 
Brooke,  was  also  a  Catholic.   He  was  educated  at  pri- 
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vato  srhools  and  by  tutors  until  15  years  old,  vrhm  he 
onter<><l  Dii  kiiKson  College,  (  'urlislc,  PoiinH\  Itaiiia. 
He  obtaiiHHl  liis  B.  A.  in  ITlffj,  and  in  iho  fi))niig  of 
17tK)  went  to  Annapolis  to  mul  law  in  ttic  oflicc  of 
Jeri-iuiah  Townley  Chase,  one  of  the  chief  justices  of 
the  General  Court  of  Maryland.  Early  in  1799  he 
was  admitt'Cd  to  the  bar.  Ketuming  to  his  father's 
home  in  Calvert  County  to  practice  his  profeaaioil* 
he  shortly  afterwards  WM  elected  to  the  House 
of  Itelt^tes,  being  thai  so8rae|]r  tmntj-thrse 
yean  of  ace  and  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Assembly.  In  March,  1801,  he  went  to  FVederiek 
to  istublish  himself  better  in  his  l*^al  prartirr, 
having  Im-ch  (h'f(at<'d  for  ro-olrction  to  (ho  IvOKi«la- 
turo  from  Calvort  County.  He  wn.«  a  randidnto  for 
momher  of  the  Houao  of  Dflcgattfi  from  Ircdcrick 
county  in  IS(K?  on  tho  Fodoral  ticket,  but^  the  county 
being  strongly  Kepublican,  he  was  af^n  defeated. 
On  7  January,  1806,  he  married  Anne  Phoebe  Charl- 
ton Key,  only  daughter  of  John  Row  Key,  and  sister 
of  Ftaneis  Scott  Key,  a  law  student  with  Taney,  at 
Annapoli8,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  "Star-epanglod 
banner  ". 

When  Qeoeial  Wilkinson,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Amy,  was  tried  before  a 

eourt  martial,  convened  at  Frederick  in  1811,  on 
diarges  of  being  an  accomplice  of  .Aaron  Burr,  Taney 
was  one  of  the  counsel  in  his  defence,  and,  together 
with  John  Han.son  Thonia.'^,  succittlofl  in  winning  hi.s 
acquittal.  Both  refu.stsl  .my  fee  for  their  servife  ho- 
cause  thev  had  shared  the  HU.spicion  agaiiLst  the  ar- 
cased.  I'aney  was  defeated  on  the  Federal  ticket  for 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
StateH,  but  in  I8l(j  waa  elected  to  the  state  Senate. 
At  the  March  terra,  1819,  of  the  Frederick  County 
Court,  he  successfully  defended  Jacob  Gruber,  a 
Sletbodist  minister,  who  was  ittdift-wi  foi*  {ni?»^*pt 
slavcstothedistmlMBisecf  the  peaee  of  the  state.  In 
1823.  he  moved  to  Bflltbnoie,  and  wss  soon  recog- 
nised as  the  leading  lawjrer  of  that  city,  being  ai>- 
pointcd  in  1827  by  Governor  Kent  as  Attomey-<!en- 
eral  of  MarA-land,  ujH)n  the  unanimou.s  neonimcn- 
dation  of  the  HaltiiiHire  bar.  Pnsidcnt  Aiich^w 
Ja<'kson,  u  warm  adnnn  r  of  Taney,  api>ointed  him 
AtIorney-<  leneral  of  tlie  Uiuied  Slates  on  21  .June, 
1831,  and,  u\x>n  the  refusal  ut  WiliiaJn  J.  Duane,  ik'c- 
retarj-  of  the  Trea-sury,  to  remove  the  government 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank,  the  president 
removed  Dwam  ftom  office  on  23  Sept.,  1833,  and^^n 
the  same  day.  appointed  Taney  in  Jus  stead.  The 
latter  assumed  the  duties  of  the  secretaryship  on  the 
following  d»9i  and  two  days  later  gave  the  order  for 
the  removsl  of  the  deposits  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
of  October  following.  His  appointment  to  the  ofBce 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treaflurj'  having  lK>en  matle  during 
a  recess  of  ("<)ngre5<«,  liis  m miination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  president  (ni  2'A  June,  1834,  and  waa 
rejected  after  a  hiaie<l  delnite.  Thifj  wa-i  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Ciov<'rnmenl  that  a  cabinet 
officer  appointetl  by  a  president  had  l>een  rejected. 
Taney  immixhately  8ubniiileil  his  resignation  to 
President  Jackson,  and  the  lulter  wcejiled  it  with 
much  regr(>t.  Judge  Gabriel  Duval)  of  Maryland,  an 
asaoctate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  IMtod 
States^  migned  in  and  Flesident  Jaokson  nom- 
mated  Taney  in  his  stead,  but  the  oomination  was  not 
braoght  up  m  the  Senate  until  the  end  of  the  ssHkifl| 
sndwas  then  indefinitely  tMwtjwned,  which  amountM 
to  a  rejection.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  th.qt  the 
Senate  iu-^  then  constituted  wius  violently  opjx)s<Hl  on 
political  grounds  to  the  president.  In  the  same  year 
Jacksfjti  again  named  '1  aney  for  a  place  on  the  Su- 
pnTne  Bench,  tliis  time  jis  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
successor.  The  nomination  wiuf  strongly  opposed 
by  Senators  Webster  and  Clay,  but  was  finally  con- 
firmed on  15  March,  IbSti,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen 


In  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  of  185.'},  Justice 
Taney's  wife,  who  ne\(T  lu-rfinic  a  (."atholic,  was 
stricken  and  died  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  29  Sep- 
tember, and  their  youngest  cliild  died  the  following 
day.  The  most  famous  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  during  Chief  Justice  Taney's  incimibcncy  was 
that  of  Dred  Scott  v.  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  the  opin- 
ion in  which,  delivered  by  Taney^  has  been  much  mia- 
quoted  and  misundentood.  Chief  Justice  Taney  did 
mueh  towaids  the  building  up  of  the  ^stem  of  prao- 
tice  in  the  Supreme  Court,  framing  it  after  that  of  the 
English  courts,  yet  so  modified  as  to  be  adaptable  to 
the  changed  wnditions  existing  in  the  IJniteii  States. 
HLs  opinions  were  arrived  at  rather  by  de<>p  reflet-tion 
and  apjdication  of  established  legal  principles  to  the 
questions  presented  to  him  than  through  exlmiisiive 
resi-arch  of  authorities.  While  giving  due  re.vpect  to 
former  decisions,  he  did  not  rely  slavishly  upon  prece- 
dents. By  his  dignified,  though  kindly,  bearing,  he 
always  commanded  the  utmost  res|MM't  for  his  ('ourt. 
He  had  few,  if  any,  peiaooal  enemies,  and  the  purity 
of  his  private  life  was  never  questioned,  even  oy  his 
political  opponents.  Early  in  life  he  manumitted  the 
slaves  inherited  from  his  father,  and  as  long  as  they 
lived,  he  provided  for  the  older  onra  by  monthly  pen- 
sions. He  was  burie<l  at  I-'nHlerick  by  the  side  of  his 
nxither's  grave,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request. 
There  is  a  handsome  statUB  of  him  in  MoUDt  VenwD 
Phic*',  Baltimore. 

Van  SAMBVooBr.  of  At  CMif  JWHtm. JS  rtU.,  Mmiur. 
1822):  Trum,  Mtmoir  of  Rog*r  BtvA*  Tiaiiti  (BalUmon.  18^; 
Southrrn  Librarn  MetitrnD*r.  IV  (Rirhimmr),  1H,'JM.  34H;  jVa- 
tii/nai  Quartrrlu  Rrrirw,  \  (.New  York.  ISHIt,  :,();  Tht  r,uhoiic 
H^orW.  UCVlrt(New  York,  UttWj,  Tht  Oretn  Baa.  XiV 

(New  Ywli,  IflOQi  HS^ 

J.  P.  W.  McXkal. 

Tanjruay,  Cyprien,  genealogist,  b.  at  Quebec, 
1819;  d.  11KJ2.  .\fter  a  i-tjunie  of  chis-sics  ujid  theology 
at  Queb«'<;  S«'minary,  he  was  orilained  in  1H43.  The 
first  twenty-two  years  of  his  priesthood  were  devoted 
to  parochial  work,  especially  at  Rimouaki,  where  he 
greatly  eoatributed  to  the  foundation  of  the  future 
diocesan  seminary.  Ilis  earlv  taste  for  geneatogioal 
studies  fully  muuifested  itself  i^Tter  his  official  »p- 
pointmeirt  to  the  DoBoiuon  Statistics  Department 
(1867).  Wa  whole  time  was  henceforth  spent  in 
consulting  and  compiling  parwhial  and  historicjd 
records  throughout  Quebec,  the  .Maritime  Provinces, 
Ontario,  and  the  old  Fren<h  settlements  in  the 
United  States.  He  lUso  twice  visited  I'raiu-e  for  the 
Kjinic  purpose.  As  the  result  of  his  Lilmurs  he  pul>- 
lished  (1S71-90)  his  "  Dictiommire  g6nealoffique  des 
families  canadiennca  fran^aises  dcpuia  Ics  orlgmes  de 
la  oolonie  jusqu'4  nos  jours",  oompraiog  seven 
lsi|e  ikNlblc  column  volumes  of  over  six  hundred 
pogBs:  ft  «dosial  undertaking,  fit  for  annmerous  body 
of  ooDabotatocs,  which  he  achieved  alone.  Although 
he  was  imsble  to  realise  the  latter  part  of  his  pro- 
pamme  entirely  and  many  inaoouraoies  have  crept 
into  his  work,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  highly  reliable 
and  almost  unique.  Every  French  Canmlian  by 
completing  from  eontemiiorar\"  re^jisiers  the  iiifi iri!i;i- 
tion  sujiplied  by  this  diction;ir>  chti  proudly  trace  ba<:k 
his  genealogj'  to  his  ancestors  from  old  France.  It 
has  proved  valuable  for  the  disco\ery  of  canonical 
impe^ments  to  marriage  throu^jli  relationsliip,  and 
has  given  birth  to  a  copious  genealogical  literature  of 
less  oonmrehsnsiveness.  In  recognition  of  his 
labours  the  author  received  a  prelature  from  Leo 
XIII  (1887).  He  likewise  publialied  "  R^portoire  dtt 
clerg6  canadlen-frangais"  (1808)  and  "A  tcavem  In 
redstres"  (1886). 

McLa>M4toa^ftindfaiiWi|l«M>  (Toronto.  IRRfl):  ALLAims, 
MA  Nw.  Al  dmi  BUilia>1l)iil  (Montreal.  1010). 

Lionel  LiNnsAT. 

TlMili|  a  titular  see,  sufingsn  of  Pehmum  in  Att> 
gostaimiMa  Prima,  capital  of  tlie  foarteentii  dislrioi 
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of  Lower  EgJl)!.  Tanis  (in  i;ny[)tian  Zuiii,  in  He- 
brew Zoan)  was  Bitujitcd  on  :i  briincli  nf  tin-  Nik-,  to 
which  it  pave  it«  name,  ll  waBOjit-  uf  tin-  (^lll(•^t  cities 
in  the  world,  lui  ihf  Bilile  bears  \vitiii\ss  i.Xiun.,  xiii, 
23h  and  him>glyphic  inHcriptions  ailet^t  iU  existence 
luiacr  Pharao  Pcpi  I  Mnrira  of  the  sixth  dynaBty.  It 
flourished  especially  under  the  pharoaa  of  the  twelfth 
dj'nasty,  under  the  Hylcsos,  or  shepherd  kinKs  (fif- 
teenth to  «»venteenth  dynasties),  under  the  pliaruas 
the  nineteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-third  dy- 
iiMUeS}  who  had  made  Tanis(beiri»pitaL  ltwaauii> 
der  th«  shepherd  kiiiKR  that  the  Jews  nntidled  them« 
SK'l\cs  in  EKvpt  in  tlu'  liiiid  of  Ct^si  n,  rifiir  Tanis,  and 
it  i.s  in  tins  rit>',  wliich  w tlif-n  sulciU'Oof  liiunescsll, 
thut  Moso.s  jinii  Aaron  ix  rfi trinril  numy  wonders  (Ps. 
lxx\'ii,  12  iuiil  4'A).  It,  is  ;i  Miistukc  ti>  confound  Taiii.s 
with  tlic  Hiimesscs  built  by  the  Israelites  (I'].\.,  i,  Id 
and  1 1 1  and  situated  very  probably  at  Teii-liutab. 
The  Proijhet  Isaiaa  (xix,  11-13;  xxx.  4)  denounced 
TiiDis  and  the  Jewish  uoUticiaiis  who  tuui  recourse  to 
its  khlgaj  lo  too  Esechiel  (xxx,  14  and  18),  who  an- 
nouneed  ita  appmarliinj?  destruction.  .leremias,  who 
abo  pronounced  lii,  Itij  anathemas  against  the  city, 
was  forced  to  follow  the  Jews  thither  after  the  con- 
quest of  Pklwtinc  by  Nabuehodonoeor  (Jer.,  xliii,  7- 
10;  xliv,  1 ;  xlvi,  14).  In  these  last  passages  however 
the  Bible  uses  Tha>ephanes  or  Thaphanhes,  in  Latin 
Taphnee,  and  it  is  not  alisoiulely  cert^iin  that  this  is 
the  same  as  Tanis.sonie  identifyittK  ruphnes  with  Tell 
Dnfaiieli,  about  se\eutecn  miles  from  5jan  or  Tanis. 
The  earliest  Hisho))  of  Tanis  isKudamon,  a  Melitian 
bishop  at  the  bcKinning  of  the  fourth  conturj*.  Men- 
tion ma^'  be  made  also  of  Hermion,  bishou  in  302; 
ApoUonius,  present  at  the  Robber  Synod  ol  I'^phesus 
and  Paul  in  4oii.  Besitles  these  Le  Quien  speaks  of 
eight  Jacobite  bislious  (Oricns  christ.,  II,  535-38), 
the  last  of  whom  lived  in  1086.  About  870 1  he  1- rench 
monk  Bernard  viaited  Tanis,  "in  qua  sunt  christiaui 
mulium  reUpoei,  nimia  bo^italite  fervent es"  (Tob- 
ler  and  Mohnier,  "Itinera  hierosolymitana",  I,  313). 
At  the  pres»>nt  time  Tanis  is  a  poor  village  called  San 
el  Il:iK:gar  containing  157(J  inliabi(ant«,  near  l4ikc 
Menzaleh.  The  ruhis,  situated  aiHiut  twenty  min- 
uter distauoe,  consist  of  a  large  temple,  a  small 
granite  tempn^  and  of  other  monuments  not  identi* 
ficd. 

PmuK,  Tanit  in  Boi/pl  BipUrratum  Fund  (I^ntlon.  18S.V8); 


Rouai.  Gtoo,  ancunM  d*  la  Ba»iifEgupU  (PariA,  1801);  iM>-5 


AldUNKAD,  La  gioo.  dt 

S.  Vailh£. 


ItaUMT.  Anaif,  ocntroveraialiBt,  b.  at  Innsbruck 
m  1671;  d.  at  Unken,  25  May,  1632.  Be  entered 

the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1589,  and  taught  at  first 
Hebrew,  apolo(^etias,  and  mortU  theoltvsy.  When  in 
IrtOl  the  religious  debate  between  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  was  arranRe*!  at  Hatisbon,  Tnrnier  ;iided 
his  fellow  Je.suit  Cri't  r-iT  in  nrovinti  that  the  dead  word 
of  the  Bible  could  not  be  ttie  supreme  arbiter  in  iiial- 
ters  of  faith.  He  himself  published  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  ^^Tnin^,  1602)  and  in  subsequent 
apologies  hurlwl  back  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Catholics  by  the  Keformers.  In  1003.  the  Bavarian 
duke  invited  him  to  occupy  the  chair  ot  Srholsatle 
tbeokiay  in  the  Univemity  erf  Ingolstadt.  A  stranger 
in  no  field  of  sdoiee  and  gifted  with  a  keen  Intdlect, 
Tanner  now  de^^oped  an  increu.'<ing  activity  both  in 
teaching  and  writing  on  theologiciil  (-ubjcfts.  In  his 
"Anatomiu"  confcjvsionis  uuguftame"  (Ingol.stadt, 
1613),  he  points  out  the  falhieies  of  the  .Augsburg 
Confe.«.<»ion,  both  from  Luther's  own  n.ssprtion.«  ana 
fnim  the  qualities  eH.«<>ntial  to  the  true  Church. 
Against  the  .so-call<  d  I  irieiuistH,  he  wrote  several 
works,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Cicrinan,  «lefondinK  the 
Church's  practice  of  giving  Communion  under  one 
species  only,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Other 
pampUets  were  issued  by  him  to  dear  bis  order  from 


the  false  acciisation.s  of  it*  enemiesi.  When  the  con- 
flict  hetwwn  the  Venetians  ;ind  Pope  Paul  \'  v.) 
broke  out,  an  aljlt^  defence  from  bis  pen,  "  Defenaiionis 
ecclesijR  libcrtatis  lihri  duo"  (Ingolstadt,  1607),  vio- 
dicate<I  the  ('hurch's  freedom  against  the  t\Tanmcal 
aggressions  of  the  Stat«. 

After  fifteen  yeare  spent  at  Ingolstadt,  be  was 
called  by  the  Emperor  Matthias  to  the  University  of 
Vienna.  While  there  he  published  his  greatest  wotk, 
the  "Universa  theologia  scholastica'  (Ingtjistadt, 
1028-27),  wUfdircscmbles  the  "  gumma  "of  St-llKHnas 
not  only  in  its  arrangement,  but  also  in  its  solidity  of 
doctrine  and  conciseness  of  diction.  Ferdinand  II, 
Matthias's  successor  on  the  throne  of  the  Habeburss, 
a])p<iiiiteil  him  chancellor  of  the  University  of  I'rapue, 
1' leeiiiR  from  the  .'~lwe<ies,  Tanner  died  at  L^nkeii,  liO 
insi^aiificant  villatie  near  Salzburn-  Ihere  he  still 
re«ts  amid  unlenere<l  pea.saiiis  in  an  uukiiown  nr»ve. 
But,  as  Conlara  says,  "his  virtues,  coupled  with  hid 
eminent  erudition,  will  ever  be  bia  most  splendid 
epitaph  and  mausoleum." 

CuKiiAKA.  Hitl.  Soe.  Usu.  VI,  6S3;  GuiLaBainr.  iMtalmw.  I« 
470:  Thi)i.f.n,  Mmalogtum,  325;  HnrrcR,  NmmdMtr,  I.  234: 
SuMUUiVoocu  hibluHhimu  VII,  lii43,  auq. 

A.  a 


Tanner,  Conrau,  Abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  b.  at  Arth 
in  the  Canton  of  S<  hwyi,  28  Dec.,  1752;  d.  7,  April, 
isj.').    He  studied   the   classics  and  theology  at 
Euisiedetn;  made  vows  in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict 
on  8  Sept.,  1772,  and  was  ordained  in  May,  1777. 
He  was  engaged  as  teacher  at  the  gyvmasium  of 
Einsiedeln  andlater  at  Bellinzona.  In  1787  he  held  the 
position  of  librarian  at  his  abbey,  and  in  1789  he  was 
imule  director  of  the  college  at  Bellinsona.  During 
the  Revohition  Tanner  fled  to  the  Tyrol,  taking  with 
him  the  miraculous  statue,  the  beau  of  8t.  Meinrad, 
and  other  valuables,  and  remained  there  until  he 
could  restore  the  treasures  to  the  abbey.    He  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Ceroid  in  Vorarlherp  in  180^, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  untd  rpcalled 
to  ;u'l  as  master  of  ihu  ices.    At  the  death  of  Abt>ot 
Heat  in  ls<ts  'I'linner  was  elect*.'d  ablx)t.    With  great 
jirudence  lie  acconmiodated  himself  to  the  political 
situation  and  thus  secu«'d  the  existence  of  the  monas- 
tery,   lb'  encouraged  thenursuit  of  studies,  ri-no\ated 
the  buildings,  and  rebuilt  the  Uoly  Chapel  which 
had  been  destro^-ed  1798  by  the  Prenoh.  Although 
the  vilh^e  of  Linsiedeln  was  no  longer  under  ms 
jurisdiction,  he  retained  for  it  a  fatlicrly  soUeittide 
which  he  manifested  especially  in  the  years  of  famine 
(181G  and  1817).   It  was  the  intention  of  Pius  VII 
to  create  the  new  Dioce.M'  of  Waidstitten  out  of  tlie 
cantons  Uri,  Schwiz,  and   I'nterwalden,  to  make 
Tanner  bisho]),  and  to  constitute  the  monks  of  Kin- 
eiedcln  as  cathedral  chapter,    The  matter  was  pri:*- 
|)osed  in  ISlS,  but  wxs  declined  by  the  ;i!:)bot  arei  his 
capitulars.    Tataier's  wrtliags  are:  "  Bctrachtungen 
8ur  sittlicben  Aufkl&rung  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert"  (5  vols.,  .Augsburg,  1804-1808);  "Bildung  dcs 
Geistlichen    durch    Geisteadbungen"  (Augsburg, 
1807),  of  which  a  fifth  edition  appewed  at  Kiiwiadeln 
in  1846;  his  pedagogical  works  were  published  by  Ida 
successor,  Aobot  Celestine  MUUer. 

Rlsr.HniJ:.  WaUfiihrtfgtjirhUhlt  un*er<r  litbfn  Frau  ton  £;;«w- 
dtln  i  l-  rciburz,  187e).  20:  KvB»,  Dir  itUigt  miUbau  ira  M.  S. 

(Kiruiciciu.  ilBS),  111:  BiomBa.  ClWwMi(M?JteMMibi  crtiiia, 

lii;i7>,  222. 


Tanner,  Edmuxd,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Clo\-ne, 
Ireland,  1574-1579;  b.  about  l.i2t»;  d.  1579.  The 
Bttttement  in  his  brief  of  ajipoiritnunit  that  he  was 
born  in  ihi-  lictle.siajiticHl  |>ro\  iiu  e  of  Diit)lin  is  all 
that  is  known  of  his  early  lifi-.  His  surnami-  was 
home  hv  persons  of  humble  sl^ition  at  Calverstown, 
Co.  Kilc^are,  which,  coupled  with  his  familiarity  with 
the  Eustaces  of  BaltinglaB»  may  give  colour  to  a  sur- 
mise that  he  was  a  native  «f  that  distrtet.  In  1665 
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he  wae  at  Rome,  being  then  probably  in  Holy  onlors, 
and  enttmi  the  Society  of  Jesus :  after  a  year  in  tiie 
Roman  Collese  he  was  sent  to  Dillingen  University 
ia  15^7,  and  became  doctor  of  divinity.    His  health, 
however,  failed  and  he  left  the  Society.    In  1574 
bo  waa  again  at  fiome,  axid  the  See  of  Cork  and  Cloyuc 
being  vaoanty  lie  was  appointed  thereto,  5  Nuvem- 
fa«r.  1974  *w  naa  QODflearated  at  Rome.  In  May, 
1575,  he  set  out  for  Irebmd  with  exeeptioiutl  faeiu- 
ticf  for  liis  own  rlia<  (»80  and  for  those  of  Cashcl, 
Dublin,        it.M  MilTnitjan  sees  in  the  absence  of  their 
ri-st»cftivc   prflatcs.    Not   lf)ng  after  his  n-in^hing 
li't'luiul  he  was  eaptunni  while  excreisinR  liis  fuiiction.M 
at  Clonmel,  and  waa  thrown  into  jirison;  here,  ;i.s 
Holing  \r\h,  he  was  visited  by  a  schismatifal  hishop 
\%lioiii  he  reconciled  to  the  Church.    A  few  (lays 
later  he  was  himself  released  thrnuKh  the  iuHueuce  of 
m  noble  earl.   Thereafter  he  did  not  venture  into  bis 
own  diocsBej  but  as  commissary- Apostolio  he  traversed 
the  Other  dietricts  assignc<i  nim,  adnniUBtetiiig  the 
aaeramonte  and  dischargiog  in  eaerat  the  other 
dutiee  of  Ma  oIKoe.  Four  years  he  labouted  thus  in 
continual  p«9rU  and  distress,  and  at  length  fluoeumbed 
to  his  privations  and  fatigues  in  the  Diocese  ofCtesory, 
4  June,  1.179.    Bruodin  .^t;lles  that  he  died  in  Dubim 
Castle  after  eighteen  iiioiilliii  of  imprisonment  and 
cruel  torture. 

HoOAN.  Dintinffuithtd  Irithmrn  of  the  IGth  Century  (London, 
IS94);  Bradt,  Kpiteopni  Sucetttion  in  Grttil  firiSam  nnil  Ire- 
land (Romp,  1876-1877);  Mohan,  Spieilegium  Osioriente,  I 
(Oubtia,    1074):   BWOUIfi  Prwugnaculnm   ,'rMolii-rr  rrritatis 

(Pncns.  mm. 

Tanner,  Matthias,  b.  at  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  28 
Feb.,  leaO;  d.  at  Prague,  8  Feb.,  1692.  He  enteretl 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1040.  The  greatest  part  of  his 
hfc  was  spent  at  Prague,  where  he  tau^t  humanities, 
philoeopliy,  theology,  and  Scripture,  was  made  rector 
of  the  impcnal  univasity,  and  guided  for  six  years  the 
Bohemian  pmvvm  of  me  order.  Not  oniy  did  Tan- 
ner bum  to  inutate  the  apoetles  and  martyrs  of  the 
Society,  but,  to  awaken  in  his  brethren  a  like  desire, 
he  employed  his  lei.sure  hours  in  recounting  to  them 
the  Uves  and  dcatli?  of  the  most  prominent  nous  of 
St.  I^atiiifl.  His  twii  \\()rks,  "Soeietas  Jesii  ad 
sanguinis  (>t  vita'  [irofii.^ionern  inilitaiis  '  (aliisiuryof 
the  Hve.s  and  deatlis  of  those  Jesuit.**  who  sulTerod 
murtynlom  for  the  faith)  and  "Soeietas  Jesu  Aposto- 
lorum  imitatrix"  (describing  the  heroic  deeds  and  vir- 
tues of  the  Jesuits  wholaboured  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  extraordinary  success  for  the  salwitiun  of  souk) 
were  written  in  ttus  spirit.  He  paid  ,~t|><  <  ial  attention 
to  wverenee  and  devotion  during  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Maae.  Aooording  to  his  biographer,  he  used 
to  celebrate  with  such  living  piety  that  he  was  like 
a  lodcstone,  attracting  the?  faithful  to  the  altar  where 
he  offereij  the  sacrifice,  '["o  foster  this  revereno'  ia 
others,  he  wrote  twoothiT  works.  "Explniiation  of  the 
Bloody  Sacnfii;e  of  Christ  in  the  rnhlixuly  Saerifie< 
of  the  Mass  which  was  rt-edited  three  timw,  and  a 
paninhlet  proclaiming  God's  wrath  against  those  who 
■houjd  dare  to  desecrate  holy  templen  by  their  mirf- 
befaaviour.  His  name  became  more  widely  known 
throudi  hie  work,  "  Dialogus  controverststious"  on 
the  vaodity  of  the  Holv  orders  conferred  on  Andrew 
Frommens  during  the  lifetime  of  hi.s  wifp 

.SoyMERvnaEL,  BM.  dr  la  C.  <ie  J.,  VII.  )  ^■|^  <i1:  db  Gritv- 
KUHT,  Mtnotagt.  Amiwlatua  de  OcnmniV.  I.  ViJ  U :  Fri.i  rn, 
ML  MM..  VIlI.  »7-Wi  HirnnB.  Itomenelator.  I.  1..);  II. 

A.   C.  C<>TTKf4. 

TUltum  Ergo,  the  opening  words  of  the  penulti- 
mate stanza  of  the  Vesper  liymn  (see  Panoe  Li.MiitA 
Glokiosi,  II)  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  stanza  and  the 
dosing  one,  or  doxology  ("CJenitori"  «'tc.>,  fonu  a 
separate  hymn  which  is  prescribed  for  Benediction  of 
tl^  Blessed  Saenunsnt  (q.  v.). 

In  private  eqioeition,  where  pemuseibn  his 
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been  oht.iined  to  jji\o  liene<iiction  with  the  pyx, 
the  two  ataiii&ari  are  reciuni  by  the  priest  (or 
sung  by  a  choir,  if  this  is  feasible:  "si  fieri 
potest,  optandum  est",  says  Van  der  Stappcn).  In 
other  expositions  they  must  always  be  sung.  Cus- 
toms vary  in  respect  of  the  method  of  singing.  In 
some  places  the  ehoir  sings  the  stansas;  in  others,  the 
oelelairant  ain^e  tlie  ooening  words  of  each  stanza,  the 
ofaoir  eontraumg.  The  Ritual  (Tit.  IX,  o.  5)  speaks 
of  all  the  clerg>'  present  singing  the  stanzas,  and  Sclio- 
ber  (Caeremoniie  mimsarum  solemnium  et  fxmtifica- 
liutni,  nnninientin^t  on  this,  sii^'esls  that  either  the 
celflirant  and  ;i.s.si.-.t ing  rlerny  slioniil  intone  llie  first 
line  of  the  .stanza,  or  the  ehmr  alone  shi>uld  sing  both 
stanzas.  A  proioimcl  inclination  of  ttio  head  is  made 
at  the  words  "  venert^mur  iiemui "  (Wapelhorst).  The 
"American  Ecclesiastical  Review"  (XXI,  1889.  644) 
points  out  that  the  rubrics  do  not  prewaibe 
an  inclination  of  the  liead  at  the  words  "venere- 
mur  cernui",  although  the praeticels frequent.  "Gar- 
dellini.  in  bis  "Commentary  on  the  Clementine  In- 
struction" (XXIV,  »-10).  eites  the  custom  of  the  . 
churches  of  Kome;  and  the  Rituals  before  his  day 
make  mention  of  the  profound  inclination  at  the  Tan- 
tum  ergo  down  to  the  wnnl  ' '  cernui " :  "  n.arn  in  verho 
ccmui  complctiir  <lictii(nis  scnsiia,  qui  iuclinationcm 
postulat".  .\vithorit  ies  dilTer  ;w  to  the  time  for  in- 
censing, Martinucci  directs  the  placing  of  incense  in 
the  thurible  befr»re  "Tantum  ergo"  and  the  incensing 
after  'vemrennir  cernui".  De  Uorpo  suggests  both 
either  before  "Tfuitum  ergo"  or  after  * venercmur 
ceniui",  accord i  11)5  to  the  custom  of  the  particular 
church.  Wapiilhurst,  following  De  Ilerdt,  direeta 
that  both  take  place  when  "Geuitori"  is  intoned. 

The  "magnifioent  doxology"  (W.  A.  Shoults  to 
Julian,  "Diet,  of  Hjmnol.")  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
great  hjrmn.  It  borrows,  nnwevcr,  the  expressions 
"Genitori  Genit<K|ue"  — "  I'rocedenf  i  ab  Utroque, 
ComfMir"  from  a  renterost  se<juence  by  Adam  of  St- 
Victor.  I)re\cs.  "•Analecta  hyninica",  IV,  70,  jcives 
a  sequence  in  honour  of  St.  Agnes,  in  which  occurs 
thestanaa:— 

Genitori  Genitoque^ 
Fsidlat  nostra  concio; 
Procedenti  ab  utroque 
Compar  sit  laudatio; 
Virginalis  ipsum  quoque 
Lau<let  benedictio. 

Ot  the  mtttiea]  settings,  which  are  very  'abundant^ 
the  appropriate  word  must  be  one  of  caution 
in  view  of  the  direction  of  Pius  X  in  his  Instruc- 
tion on  Sacred  Music  (22  Nov.,  V.m.  kW):  "In  the 
hymns  of  the  Church  the  traditiim.il  form  of  the 
hymn  is  to  be  |)reser\e<l.  It  is  not  lawful,  tliorcfore, 
to  rotiijjose,  fiir  instance,  a  'l'ii'i(uni  ergo  in  such  wise 
(li.it  the  (ir.-^t  stn)i)he  pre.sent.s  :i  romunzu,  a  oii'ud'na, 
an  aringio,  and  trie  Uemtori  an  aiiegro."  Singenber^ 
uer,  "Guide  t<»  CathoHo  Chureh  Murio"  (St.  Francis, 
Wi.sc<msin,  190.1),  gives  grade,  voices, composer, etc., <h 
more  than  six  hundred  settings  of  the  "Tantum  ergo" 
and  the  "Paage  lingua  ",akiw8t  wholly  of  the  Gorman 
Ceeilian  SelMmL  Sinee  1903  many  settingi,  also  lit> 
urgicidly  correct,  have  api>eared  bv  composers  of 
otiier  nationalitieH.  The  Vatican  Graduate  (1908) 
gives  two  pl.'iinctiant  melodiesy  or  rather  two  fomw 01 
the  sanie  irielndy. 

Xr.ile,  "Media  val  HjTuns  and  Sequences"  (3rd 
e^I.,  I^itidiin,  lStj7,  178-81),  discusses  franwIationH  of 
the  •'Faille  lingua",  and.  s|».-akinic  (.>f  the  penulti- 
mate stanza,  remarks  that  t  he  lines  "  J'ncslct  hdessup- 
plementum  Sensuum  defectui"  are  "avoided  by  all" 
the  four  authors  he  mentions,  and  notes  that  "Cas- 
wall's  tninslation.  unshackled  by  rhjone,  is  nearest" 
to  the  original  Latin:  "Faith  for  all defeota sii^^yUig, 
Where  the  fedile  sensM  faa".  Xeaie'a  own  tasndsp 
tlon  of  this  atansa  is  given,  with  dight  altemtioas,  in 
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"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern"  in  the  {Baltimore) 
"  Manual  of  Prayers",  and  in  thf»  "English  Hymnal ". 
Sorno  of  the  earlifst  (ransiationsof  tlio  t  wo  linen  arv. 
"And  where  our  sense  is  seen  to  faii,  There  must  faith 
supply  restore"  (Primer,  1604);  "And  faith  with  all 
those  wants  supply  Wherein  the  senses  feel  defect 
(Primer,  1619):  "Let  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  supply  The 
HIUW8'  inauffioeney"  iPtimu,  1685);  "And  rkitii  for 
■U  dflffleta  ttipply,  WmlSI  seiiflo  ia  nat  in  mystery" 
j[nimer,  1706).  One  of  the  most  recent  tramilatioas 
is  that  of  the  revised  Husenbeth,  "The  Missal  for  the 
Use  of  the  Laity"  (London,  1903,  286):  "Ta-1  us  pro- 
foundly bend  before  Thia  awful  myBtory,  ami  adore; 
Let  typos  of  former  days  give  way,  l  ik.  i n  kncss  at 
the  UaM  of  day;  And  ameo'a  failure  be  supplied  By 
faith,  our  Una  M|>port  nod  guide. " 

H.  T.  Hbnbt. 

Tanuoei,  Bbrnardo,  Marchese,  Italian  states- 
man, b.  at  Stia  in  Tuscany,  of  poor  family,  in  1698:  d. 
at  Nt^os,  29  April»  1793.  At  the  University  of  Pisa, 
wben  certain  benuactora  enabled  him  to  study,  be 
WMaijpointedin  1725  to  a  chair  of  law,  andattnwted 
attention  in  the  republic  of  scholars  by  the  vehe- 
mence, rather  than  by  the  erudition,  with  which  he 
defendetl  the  authenticity  of  the  Codex  PisnnuH  of 
the  Pandect.H.  When  CliarU-s,  .son  of  Pliilij)  V  of 
Spain,  jiiLssed  throu^th  Tuscany  on  his  way  to  c<m- 
quer  the  Kingdom  of  N;ii)les.  he  took  Tanuc-ci  with 
him;  he  appointed  him  at  first  council  of  state,  then 
superintendent  of  pt»stii,  and  finally  prime  miiiLster. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  king  ennobled  him.  Aa 
prime  rnkdater  he  was  most  zealous  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  ol  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  in 
abolishing  the  privilc^  of  the  nobility  together  with 
feudalism.  He  restncted^  tbe  juiisdietiiafi  of  the 
bishops,  impeded  the  last  inerenmit  of  the  so-eelled 
mortmain,  and  reduced  the  taxes  belonging  to  tbe 
ctumcery  of  the  Roman  Curia.  AH  this  was  sanc- 
tioned m  the  Concordat  of  1741,  the  application  of 
which,  however,  went  far  beyond  the  intentions  of 
the  Holy  See.  For  conlrovi  rMifs  which  might  arise 
in  oonseuucnce  of  the  Concordat  a  mixed  tribunal, 
composed  of  ecc](?Hiu.>itic,s  and  la>"men,  was  consti- 
tuted. But  Tanucci  went  much  farther,  establishing 
the  ixinciple  that  mtt  more  than  ten  priests  should  be 
ordfuned  tor  every  thounand  souls,  which  number  was 
Inter  redueed  tu  ^ve  fur  each  thousand.  The  Pfdoef 
waa  riv»mHiy  eaforced.  The  ceiiBuns  nS  biabops 
against  hqnnen  hMwirad  by  obedience  to  the  state 
laws  were  annulled,  inntbout  permisBioil  of  the  king 
new  churches  could  not  be  erected. 

His  hostile  iH)licy  to  tho  Church  led  Tanucci  to 
neglect  otlier  intcrents,  above  ail  the  foreifjn  relations. 
In  1742  an  English  fleet  seriously  threatened  the  Nea- 
ix>htan  coasta,  and  tlie  kingdom  was  siived  otdy  by 
the  signature  of  an  act  of  neutrality  in  the  war  bt^ 
tween  Spain  and  Austria.  For  the  refonnation  of  the 
laws  he  instituted  a  commission  of  learned  jurists  with 
instrm  t  ions  to  compile  a  new  code,  which  was,  how- 
ever, ni it  put  into  force.  When  Charity  11 1  of  N^es 
aueccodcd  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1759,  Tanucci  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  regency  instituted 
for  the  nine-yeaiw>ld  Ferdinand  V.  The  latter,  even 
when  he  attained  his  ma)ority,  preferred  to  bora  aloof 
from  the  troverninenf  l)Usino8S  and  plunged  into  the 
])leii.sure«  uf  the  cluvtoc.  Furthermore,  the  former 
Kintc  Charles  III,  although  in  Spain,  continued  by  his 
instru'  liotis  to  Tanucci  t<»  govern  the  kingdom.  The 
latl«-r  cduld  now  with  i^reatcr  freeii'.tm  take  up  his 
hostile  i)oiiey  to  the  Church.  The  revenues  of  the 
vacant  bishoprics  ami  abbeys — and  aa  time  went  on 
their  number  always  increased— were  confiscated. 
Thirty-eight  convent<»  were  Huppresbed;  tithes  were  at 
fimt  restricted,  then  abolished;  the  acquisition  of  new 
prop^y  by  mortmain  was  forbidden,  .md  new  re- 
strictions were  made  sgainat  the  recruitment  of  the 


clergj'.  The  Placrl  w;ih  even  cxtcfided  to  ancient 
papal  Hulls,  jiml  the  pnncijjle  was  establishtvl  tli.at 
conce.s.siona  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  not  hkkIo  <tr 
assented  to  bv  the  king,  could  be  n-M;ke(l  at  pl«M«»ur« 
by  the  same  king  or  by  his  suocess^jrs.  In  this  man- 
ner it  possible  to  mippress  or  change  testaments 
in  favour  of  the  Church  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Idiu^ 
who.  acconiing  to  Tanucci,  possessed  thin  power  <u> 
reotqr  from  God.  App«ils  to  Rome  were  favlriddeo 
without  the  royal  permission.  Matrimony  was  de- 
elarod  a  civil  contract  by  nature,  from  which  principle 
the  trial  of  matrimonial  cas»s  hy  civil  courts  was 
deduced.  By  the  order  of  Charles  III  the  Jesuits 
were  suppressed  and  eiqpelled  Aem  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  (1767). 

This  expulsi(ui  of  the  Jesuits  was  piirt    t^f  the 
movement  of  the  bourbon  courts  throughout  Kurope 
to  destroy  the  Society,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  Arauda 
in  Spain,  Choiscul  in  France,  and  Tanucci  in  Naples 
acting  in  concert  to  this  end.   Scarcely  ha<l  Clement 
XIV  been  elcva(«d  to  the  pontificate  than  ho  was 
urgently  solicited  by  tbe  Bourbon  courts  to  suppress 
the  Jeeuitai,  and  no  effort  was  left  untried  by  tbe 
Bourbon  ministen  to  aeeompliah  this  purpose.  The 
pope  plea<le<!  time  and  patience  in  the  examination 
of  the  cliargeri  aKuiust  the  Society,  but  was  overborne 
by  the  inces.sant  and  menacing  attitude  of  the  liour- 
bon  Ipiigue  against  the  JesuitiJ.  Tanucci  laboured 
with  no  le.s.s  energ},'  in  the  war  upon  the  .'^Hiciety  of 
Jesus  than  Pombal,  Aranda,  and  Choiscul,  with 
whom  be  w^as  in  close  sympathy  in  their  general  hos- 
tility to  theChurch  as  well  as  in  their  determination  to 
bring  i^ut  tbe  complete  suppresaioD  of  an  order  of 
men,  who!%  widespread  influence  was  a  chei-k  upon 
their  own  high-handed  methods  against  the  freeoam 
of  the  Church.  To  eaeommunication  by  Clement 
XIII  Tanuoei  responded  with  the  oocupwUon  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Pontccorvo,  which  were  not  evacuatetl 
until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773. 
The  protests  of  the  bishops  against  many  of  the  new 
teachings  in  the  schools  after  the  e\{)ul?iion  of  the 
Jesuits  were  disniisstMl  jis  iiualid.    One  of  the  hisl  .>f 
his?  actd  w.-vs  the  al>olition  of  the  rhiri'it,  that  Ls  the 
annual  tribute  which  the  kinjis  of  Naples  since  the 
time  of  Charles  of  Anjou  h.id  j>aid  u>  the  pope  as 
sovereign  (177tVi.    His  unfortunate  policy  in  finance 
and  in  regard  to  the  food  taxes  provoked  jx^pular 
revolutions  on  several  occasions.  But  when,  m  1774, 
Queen  Caroline,  an  Austrian  princess,  entered  the 
OsuneDof  Slate,  the  power  of  Tanucci  began  to  de> 
dine.  In  vain  be  endeavoured  to  neutralise  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen,  and  in  1777  he  fdl  into  disgrace 
and  was  dismissed.    Retiring  into  the  eoimtryt  ^ 
died  neKlect*^!  and  childless. 

Tanucci  represents  the  Italian  type  of  fh.at  unfor- 
tunate species  of  statesman  of  the  eiphlecnth  ccnTury 
the  most  prominent  example  <ii  which  w;ls  the  noinn- 
ous  Pombal.  Sceptics  in  faith  and  in  morals,  they 
were  "anti-clerical"  because  they  aspired  to  a  uni- 
versal tjTanny  of  the  State,  in  which  the  king  should 
be  a  figurehead  while  the  minister  himself  was  the 
master.  They  desired  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  accusing 
them,  as  one  would  say  to^ay,  "of  liberalism";  they 
ably  praparsd  the  way  for  the  power  of  eeeta  and  the 
crash  of  revolutions. 


L  ASTRB,  Blogi»  M  marAet  Tanucci  ( ^Wtfc  taientrU  fianitluiA 
(Florenc*-.  178:1);  Coi.MHT*.  Storia  del  regno  di  Sapdi  dxtt  173$  «I 
/A^^,  I  (Capolago,  1H:U).  Sf*  also  Um^  dorum'  tu^  :\ut\  iita«ut<-« 
on  tbe  supprcusion  of  tho  JeeuitA.  AmoDg  the  |>ul>l:<.>i>tii>n*  of 
TiLUUOci  art  Spitteia  dt  paruUcti*  p%*anu  (2  vols.,  Florrnoo,  173ij. 

U.  Bbnioni. 

Taoism  (Tao-ktao)  is  ilie  second  of  the  three  state 
religions  (San-hiao)  of  China.  Tliis  religion  is  derived 
from  the  |)hilosophical  doctrines  of  Lao-tze.  "Lao- 
tze's  Taoism",  says  Ix'gge  (Religions  of  China, 
229),  "is  the  exhibition  of  a  wav  or  method  of  liviog 
which  men  should  cultivate  as  tbo  highest  and  purert 
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development  of  their  naturo".  According  to  De 
Groot  (Religious  System  of  China,  IV,  p.  Gi't): 
"Taoism,  as  the  word  indicates,  is  the  Religion  of  the 
Tao,  a  term  me*Diiig  Patii  or  Way,  but  denoting  in 
this  peculiar  can  tlw  way,  course  or  movement  of  the 
1Jiuven&  her  processes  and  methods.  In  other 
words,  TwMm  is  the  Rclimon  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
of  the  Oimoi^  of  the  WfliM  €r  Mature  ia  the 
■em  of  these  wwdk  Hence  W9  may  call  it  N»- 
tafiam". 

Lao-tse,  the  equivalent  to  "the  Old  or  Venerable 
Philosopher"  (if  tiikon  as  a  title  of  re«|K'ct),  or  to  "Old 
Boy"  (if  literally  translated),  was  born  in  the  third 
vear  of  Ting  Wan^,  Prince  uf  Chou,  i.  e.  in  <)()4,  at 
K'io-jin,  in  the  Kiugdotn  of  Ts'u,  to-day  Uo-nan 
Provmee.  The  legend  given  by  Ko  Hung  in  his 
" Record  of  Spirits  and  Immortals"  (written  in  the 
fourth  century  a.d.).  says  that  "  he  vras  not  born  till  his 
mother  had  carrica  him  in  her  womb  seventy-two 
years  or,  according  to  some  aceounts^  ei^ty-one 
vean".  '*Siommair'\tMiLBggi<^e^m.20i-^. 
^'thst  the  child  riKNdd  h«ve  had  iriiite  hav,— en  'old 
boy'  of  about  founMmve  jrears'M  This  date  of  604, 
in  accordance  with  historical  tradition,  is  not  given 
by  Sze-ma  Ts'icn  in  the  biography  which  he  devoted 
to  the  nhiloHopiicr  in  hia  "8he-ki  '  (Hi«torical  Mem- 
oirs); it  this  date  be  accepted,  it  is  difhcult  tu  admit 
of  the  authentieity  of  the  meeting  hftween  Lao-tze 
and  Confucius,  ."»(H)  h c;  if  the  latter  wa-s  then  fifty- 
one  years  old  according  to  Chwang-tze,  Lao-tze  was 
then  one  Imndn-d  and  four  years  old.  The  family 
name  of  Lao-tse  w^as  Li,  his  name  Eul  (meaning 
"Ear"),  his  honorary  title  Pe-v'ang,  and  his  postini* 
hkmis  name  Tan  (meaning  "flat-eared").  He  was 
fuw  of  the  "Sze",  reoordere,  hisUniocraphers,  keep- 
on  the  archives  of  Lo«  the  Court  ^  the  princes  of 
the  Chou  dynasty.  Fbreeeeing  the  decav  of  this 
dyna.sty,  he  gave  up  his  office,  and  unaert<x)k  a 
journey;  at  the  Han-kou  Pass,  Ho-nan  Province,  the 
watchman,  Yin  Hi,  begged  him  to  write  his  tlioughta 
for  Win  own  inst motion  before  he  retired  from  the 
world;  conseq^u(>ntly.  Lao-tze  wrote  hia  work  in  l\^o 
part.s  in  the  'lao  and  the  Te,  and  having  entrusted  it 
to  Yin  Hi,  he  disappeared;  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  philosopher  is  not  known.  Lao-tze  had  a  son 
called  Tsung  who  was  a  general  of  t  he  Kingdom  of  Wei 
and  who  obtained  the  jsnnt  of  land  at  Twan-kan. 
Hie  son  named  Cha  haanimself  a  child  Kung;  Hia, 
gm^mAmi^  of  H^^i^  WM  Ml  ffflikiiai  Under  Eoipeiw 
Hiao^weo-ti,  of  the  !Ebn  dynattr.  KW,  son  orBUh 
became  a  minister  of  K'iang,  King  of  Kiao-d,  and, 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  settled  with  his  family  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Ts'i. 

This  story  is  too  matter  of  fact  and  latks  the  mar- 
vellous legend  which  should  surround  the  jteixjn  of 
the  chief  of  a  new  religion.  Legend  was  jirctvided  for. 
Ko  Hung,  already  mentioned,  had  place<l  the  legend 
of  Lao-tze  at  the  b<'ginning  of  the  "Shon-sion-ch'- 
wnn"  (Records  of  Spirits  and  Immortals),  and  he 
says:  "His  mother  carried  him  after  the  emotion  she 
tin  in  seeing  a  large  shooting  star.  He  received  from 
Heaven  the  vital  tweath:  as  he  was  bom  in  n  hooia 
whose  prowietor  was  eaUed  Li  (Pear  tree),  so  he  was 
nanaed  Li  .  Some  authora  say  that  liao-tse  was  bom 
before  heaven  and  earth.  According  to  others,  he 
possessed  a  pure  soul  emanated  from  heaven.  He 
Belonged  to  the  clas.H  of  .spirits  and  gcnls.  The  cl>ief 
work  of  Jjio-tze,  in  fact  the  only  nne  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  him  with  some  jinihubihty,  ia  the 
"Tao-teh-king".  In  the  "China  Review"  (March- 
April,  1886),  Dr.  Herbert  A  Giles  wrote  a  sensational 
artide,  "The  Remains  of  Lao  Tzu",  to  show  by  vari- 
ous arguments  that  the  "Tao-teh-km^"  is  a  spurious 
work  and  that  its  now  spurious  portions  have  been 
mostly  mistranslated.  It  was  the  startii^MW'^^ 
oontrovengr  in  which  Dr.  Chahners,  Dr.L^gfi,  Dr. 
'BAirinm  mMtd  somo  othflT  ti*M>tMMfft  toolc  nsTt.  The 
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authenticity  of  the  work  has  been  a<lmitted  by  most 
of  them.  Wylie  says  (Notes  on  (.'hinesc  Litera- 
ture, new  ed.,  p.  216):  "The  only  work  which  is 
known  to  be  truly  the  production  of  Lao  Kcun  is  the 
'Tadu  tih  lung',  which  has  maintained  its  reputation 
and  secured  a  popularity  to  a  certain  extent  among 
reading  men  generally  of  every  denomination." 
writes  OleUgjkinB  of  Chinas  p.  203):  "No  othsr 
g  has  eome  down  to  vx  from  the  pencil  of 
L&o-tsze,  its  author",  and  (Brit.  Quart.  Rev.,  July, 
1883,  p.  9):  "We  know  that  Lao  Tzu  wrote  the  'Tao 
T6  Ching'",  and  (p.  11):  "The  'Tao  Te  Ching'  is  a 
genuine  relic  of  one  of  the  must  ori^niul  minds  of  the 
Cluiii-.s<'  race,  putting  his  thouRhls  on  record  2100 
years  ago.  "  The  (lerman  E.  Faln'r  (China  Rev., 
XllI,  241)  says  that  "there  is  httle  nxjui  left  for 
doubts  regardmgthe  authenticity  of  our  Canon." 

Besides  the  ''Tao-teli-king".  a  good  many  works 
treat  of  Taoism:  the  "Yin-fu-king-kiai"  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  exposition  of  the  oldest  Taoist  record 
in  existence;  "Ts'ing-tainsJEing"  (The  Book  of  Pur- 
ity and  Rest);  the  **Tu-hsi-iing"  (Respiration  of 
the  Embryo);  the  "T'ai-shang-Kan-ying-pien"  (Trac- 
tate of  Actions  and  their  Retributions).  The  chief 
Taoist  philosophers  are:  Tsou-yuen  (4(X)  b.  c), 
author  of  a  work  on  the  influenci«  of  the  five  ruhng 
elements,  influenceil  by  liuddliist  doctrinen;  Kwei- 
ku-tze  (.'ISO  B.  c),  a  rnvMlic,  astrologer,  mid  fortuni-- 
teller;  Ho-kwan-tw^  (32.")  '298  b.  c),  an  orthwlox 
Confucianist  when  writing  on  jurisprudence,  a 
Taoist  in  other  writings;  Chwanp-tze  :  >  ;iiii.  c.), 
the  author  of  the  "Nan-hua"  clasuc,  the  advcrsaiy 
to  Mencius,  and  according  to  Eitcl  "the  most 
oridnal  thinker  Cihina  evw  produoed":  SUkse 
(280  *.  o.),  a  Tkoist  writer,  infhieneed  hv  the 
heterodox  philosoiiher,  Tang-chu  (450  b.  c),  the 
Apostle  of  Seifishnesi;  the  statesman  Han-fei- 
tze  (250  n.  c);  Liu-ngan  or  Hwai-nan-tze  (d.  112 
n.  c),  a  cosmogonist.  But  the  hrst  disciples  of  I>ao- 
tzo  were  Kang-sang-tze  (570-543  b.  c),  the  first 
expositor  of  Taoism  as  a  distinct  sjTitem,  the  scentic 
Li-tze  (.'jtX)  H.  ('.;i,and  Wcn-ize  (.WO  b.  c.j.  The  his- 
torian Sze-nia-ts'icn  siR'aking  of  Chwang-tze  sa^s: 
"He  wrote  with  a  view  to  lu'^perse  the  Confucuun 
school  and  to  glorify  the  mysteries  of  Lao  Tze . . . 
His  teachin(ss  aia  lilce  an  overwhelmmg  flood,  which 
qneads  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Consequently,  from 
rulera  and  ministers  downwards,  none  could  apply 
thantoamrdeiniteuse."  Giles  (Chinese  Literature^ 
M)  oonehideB  from  this  passage:  "Here  we  have  the 
key  to  the  triumph  of  the  Tao  of  Confucius  over  the 
Tao  of  Iao  Tze.  The  latter  was  idealistic,  the  former 
a  practical  system  for  evcrj'Hiay  use." 

As  De  (Jroot  observes  (I.  s,  c,  IV,  67):  "Taoi.Hin 
heinK  fundamentally  a  n  liKion  of  the  Cosmos  and  its 
subdivisions,  old  C.'hinese  Cosmogony  is  its  Theogony. 
It  conceives  the  Universe  as  one  large  organism  of 
powers  and  influences,  a  living  machine,  the  core  of 
whieh  is  the  Great  Ultinutte  Principle  or  T'ai-ktkt 
oomnrisiag  the  two  cosmic  Breaths  or  Souls,  known 
as  UM  Yang  and  the  Yin,  of  which,  respectively, 
Heaven  and  Earth  are  the  chief  depositories.  These 
two  sottb  produee  the  four  eeaaons.  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  Nature  represented  by  the  lineal  figures 
called  kim".  In  fact  the  Yang  and  the  Yin  produce 
by  the  ixjwer  of  their  co-oiu'ration  iill  tljut  exists, 
man  in<'luilixi.  Ancient  Cliine.se  pliilo.snpliy  attrib- 
utes to  man  two  mhiIh:  (1)  the  .s/^^f/,  or  iiiini;it erial 
soul,  emanates  from  the  ethereal,  celeHtial  nart  of  llie 
Cosmos,  and  consists  of  yntuj  Kul)stance.  When  oper- 
ating actively  in  the  living  liuman  body,  it  is  called 
k'i  or'  breath',  aod  Awiia;  when  separatea  from  it  after 
death,  it  lives  as  a  refulgent  spirit,  stvled  miag. 
(2)  The  invet,  the  material,  substantial  soal,  wminatiw 
from  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  Universe,  and  ii 
formed  of  yin  snbetaoee.  In  Uvioa  man  it  opeiatea 
under  the  name  of      and  on  his  death  it  ntuina  to 
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the  Earth"  (Dc  Groot,  IV,  p.  5).  Thus  tho  kwei  is 
buried  with  the  man  and  tho  ahen  lingers  about  the 
tomb.  Marking  the  diHtinction  between  the  two 
Bouls,  there  existed  in  the  legendary  period,  arcording 
to  the  "Li-ki",  a  sacrificial  woralup  to  eacn  soul  sep- 
arately: the  hwun  or  k'i  retiuns  to  heaven,  the  p'oh 
returns  to  earth.  These  two  souls  are  composite; 
in  fact  all  the  viscera  have  a  particular  »hen.  "There 
are  medical  authors  who  ascribe  to  man  an  indefinite 
numbi'r  of  souls  or  soul-parts,  or,  as  they  express  it, 
a  hundred  ahen.  Those  souLs,  they  say,  shift  in  the 
body  according  to  the  age  of  the  owner;  st),  e.  g.  wheji 
he  is  25,  31,  tiS  or  74.  ana  older,  they  dwell  in  his  fore- 
head, so  that  it  is  then  verj'  aangerous  to  have  boils 
or  ulcers  there,  because  efuision  of  the  blood  would 
entail  death.  At  other  time«  of  life  they  nestle 
under  the  feet  or  in  other  parts  and  limbs,  and  only 
in  the  2lBt,  38th,  41st,  and  50th  years  of  life  they  are 
distributed  equally  througli  the  body,  so  that  open 
abflceflses,  wherever  they  ap|)ear,  do  not  heal  then  at 
all.  Such  pathologic  nonsenne  rrgulatrs,  of  course, 
medical  practice  to  a  high  degree  (De  Oroot,  IV, 
p.  75).  The  Uver,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys  corre- 
spond to  the  spring,  to  the  autumn,  to  the  winter,  as 
well  as  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  north.  The  soul 
mav  be  extracted  from  a  hving  man;  the  body  may 
still  live  when  left  by  the  soul,  for  instance  during 
sleep;  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  may  be  reborn  into  other 
bodies.  Ghosts  may  enter  into  relation  with  the 
living,  not  only  in  ffreams,  but  they  may  take  re- 
venge on  their  enemies. 

At  the  head  of  the  Taoist  Pantheon  is  a  trinity  of 
persons:  (1)  Yuen-ghi-l'ien-lntm,  "the  honoured  one 
of  heaven,  first  m  time",  residing  in  "the  jade-stone 
region",  who  created  the  three  worlds;  (2)  Ling-pan- 
t'ien-tstun,  "the  honored  one  of  heaven  who  is  valued 
and  iKiwerful",  residing  in  the  "upper  pure  region", 
collector  of  the  sacnni  books,  calculator  of  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  and  the  regtilator  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples yin  and  yang;  (3)  Lao-tze  himself,  who  exposed 
to  mankind  the  do<'trine8  uttered  by  the  first  person 
in  the  trinity  and  collected  in  the  form  of  books  by 
the  second.  Next  come:  Yidt-hwang-ia-ti.  "the  great 
jade-stone  ejnp«>ror",  who  governs  the  physical  uni- 
verse; Ilen-i'u-huHtng-ii-k'i,  "Spirit  of  imperial  earth, 
ruler  of  the  soil";  the  star  gods,  whose  lord  (sing-chu) 
resides  in  a  star  near  the  pole;  T'ien-hirang-la-ti,  who 
lives  in  the  pole  star,  etc.;  Liu-tau,  the  "father  of 
thunder".  "While  he  discourses  on  doctrine,  his 
foot  rests  on  nine  beautiful  binls.  He  has  under  him 
thirty-six  generals,  Vicn  Iriang"  (luikins,  "Journ. 
North  China  Br.  Koy.  Asiat.  Soc,"  III,  I>c.,  1859, 
p.  3 1 1 ) ;  I  he  sun  and  moon ;  the  San-yuen  or  San-kwan, 
"the  tlirce  rulers"  who  preside  over  three  depart- 
ments of  physical  nature,  heaven,  earth,  and  water; 
Ifiutm-kien-shnng-ti,  "high  emperor  of  the  dark  heav- 
en", who  is  described  as  the  model  of  the  true  ascetic. 
He  has  transformed  himself  eighty-two  times  to 
become  the  instructor  of  men  in  the  three  national 
religions  (Edkins,  1.  c,  p.  312).  A  number  of  i)er- 
Bonages  were  worshipped  under  the  name  of  tsu. 
patriarchs.  Confucius  himself  has  a  place  assigned 
hiin  among  the  deities  of  this  religion,  and  he  is 
atUlressod  as  "  the  honoured  one  of  heaven  who  causes 
liierature  to  flourish  and  the  world  to  imwper" 
(Pxlkin.H).  Some  men  have  been  worshipiM'O  as  gods 
after  their  death:  Kwan-ti,  the  god  of  war;  Hu-tsu, 
a  physician;  a  medical  divinity,  Ko-tsu  Sa-tsu;  etc. 

One  may  well  ask  how  the  pure,  abstract  d<M'trine 
of  I^o-tze  was  turned  into  a  meclley  of  alchemical 
rtfl<'arches,  a  pracfici'  of  witchcraft,  with  the  addition 
of  Buddhist  superstitions,  which  constitute  to-day 
what  is  calhxl  Tao-kinn.  the  religion  or  the  teaching  of 
Tao.  This  was  t  he  work  of  a  legendar>'  being,  C'hang 
Tao-ling.  a  descendant  of  the  eighth  generation  of 
Chang  l.eang,  a  celrbrate<l  advisor  of  Liu-pang, 
founder  of  the  Han  dynasty.    He  was  born  in  the 


tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Kwang  Wu-ti  (a.  d.  341 
in  a  cottage  of  a  small  village  of  the  Che-kiang  Prov- 
ince, at  the  foot  of  the  T'ien-mu-Shan,  in  the  Hanf- 
chou  Prefecture.  At  an  early  age  Chang  studied  the 
works  of  I.AO-tsc  to  which  he  added  researches  of 
alchemy,  a  st-ience  aiming  at  "  prolonging  life  bvyouii 
the  limits  a.ssigne<l  by  nature".  He  found  the  drup 
of  iiiunorlality  and  by  onler  of  Lao-tze  he  destroyed 
the  six  great  demons  of  the  province;  lju>-tMe  gave 
him  als4j  two  books,  two  swords,  one  male,  one  femak', 
a  Will  called  Tu-kung,  etc.  Chang  gave  bis  swonk 
and  bfKtks  to  his  rt«>n  Heng,  bidding  him  to  continiiv 
his  iK)ijtificate  from  generation  to  generation.  At  nofjij 
on  the  si'venth  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  second 
v<-ar  Vung-shouof  the  HanKmperor  Heng  (a.  d.  157  , 
Tao-ling  ascend«><l  the  Cloudy  Mountain  (Kun- 
shnrt)  with  his  wife  and  two  disciples,  and  with  tbem 
disafipeared  into  heaven.  ChaJig  HeDK;  son  of 
Chang  Tao-ling,  continued  his  father's  tradition  both 
in  spiritual  and  alchemical  researchcB,  and  Chane 
Lu.  the  grandson,  pluye<l  an  important  part  in  th. 
Yrllow  Cap  Hebejlion  at  the  i^eginning  of  the  Han 
dyna-sty.  During  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  when  tJw 
\Vei  dyniisly  was  ruling  in  Northern  China,  a  cer- 
tain K'iu  Kicn-che  triinl  to  substitute  himscU  to  the 
Chang  familv  and  received  in  423  from  the  emperor 
the  title  o!  1"ini-«hi,  "Preceptor  of  Heaven",  which 
formerly  b«  I()nge<l  to  Tao-ling.  In  748  the  T'ang 
Emperor  Hiuen-Tsung  conferred  this  title  upon  the 
heirs  of  the  latter,  and  a  grant  of  a  lar^e  property 
near  Lung-hu  Shan  wjus  made  to  them  in  1016  by 
the  Sung  Emp«'r(»r  Chen-Tsung.  Heredity  in  the 
charge  of  high  pri<-st  of  the  cult  was  secured  to  the 
d«-wen<l:iiits  of  Chang  by  the  transmigration  of  th<- 
Willi  of  Ta<Hling'8  successor,  at  the  lime  of  his  demise, 
to  the  IkmIv  of  a  junior  member  of  the  family,  whose 
selection  ii*  indicat(>d  by  a  suiM-matural  phenomeoon. 

To-flay,  at  the  head  of  the  Taoist  hierarchy  is  the 
( 'hf  ng-i-itze-ktiu>-chen-jcn,  "Heir  to  the  foimder  of  the 
Taoist  8e<'f";  this  title  wtis  conferred  by  the  Ming 
<lyiia.sly  iiiMtn  Chang  Cheng-.ihiuig,  descendant  from 
Chaiifj  Ta<^-linK  of  the  thirty-ninth  generation.  This 
(itir  "belongs,  by  an  herc-ditar>' imvilege,  to  the  first- 
born de.s<'en(ling  in  a  din-ct  line  f^rom  Cnang  Tao-ling. 
He  lives  u|M>n  the  Lung-hu  Mountain,  in  the  Kiang-ei 
Province.  His  office  consists  in  using  his  magical  art 
Id  frighten  demons  away,  to  baffle  diabolical  influ- 
eiue.  and  to  refrain  the  evil-doing  souls  of  the  dead. 
He  nanu-s  the  new  Ch'cng-himng,  'tutelary  deities  of 
I  lie  cities',  and  for  a  fei*,  he  givi-s  toTaoists  titles  per- 
mit ting  tln'iii  to  celebrate  the  ceremonies  with  more 
8<»ltninity "  (P.  Hoang,  "M<''langi's  sur  I'AdmiDistra- 
tiun",3i).  In  the  capital  of  the  empire  the  Taafafc 
[)riestluKsl  includes:  two  Tan-lusze,  sui>erior8,  a  tflb 
corn  ^ponding  with  that  of  the  Buddhists,  Seno-hi- 
*;t ;  tw<i  Clinig-i,  Taoi.<st.H  of  right  simjtlicity;  two  Yen- 
fit,  ritual  Tani.Mis;  two  (.'he-ling,  Taoists  of  great  excel- 
It  iice,  t h.'iuiiiaturgUH;  ami  two  Chc-i,  Taoists  of  ^p«at 
pnihity,  an  inferior  clajw  of  priests.  In  the  provmees 
at  the  head  of  the  prii-sthotid  are:  Tao-ki-ue  Ton-ki, 
superior  of  the  Taoists  of  a /w  (prefecture),  and  Tao- 
ki-)>:i  Fou  Tim-ki,  vice-tfiiperior  of  the  Taoists  of  a  fu; 
Tti't-rl\t  nij,  superior  <if  the  Taoists  of  a  chou  or  Aiding; 
Tirij-hwii,  KU|H-rior  of  the  Taoists  of  a  hicn.  Tlie 
KUperinrs  are  appointril  by  the  govemors-general 
«</-/«  I,  or  by  the  governors  <Ju-t'oi),  on  the  presen- 
tation of  th(!  ]trefect  of  sub-prefect  of  the  chou,  t'ing, 
or  him.  Henri  Cordier. 

Taos  Pueblo,  an  important  town  of  the  Pueblo 
group,  inhabited  by  Indians  speaking  the  Tigua 
language  of  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock,  and  situated 
on  Taos  River,  Taos  County,  New  Mexico.  I  nited 
States  of  America,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  from 
Santa  Fe.  From  an  estimated  population  of  2500  in 
1(530,  and  '2000  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1680,  it  had  dwindled  to  578  in  1788  and 
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stands  now  at  about  450.    It  was  fimt  visited  by 

CoroiKuluV  ini  ii  in  1540.  About  the  year  1620  a 
JSpaiiusli  1'  riuiL'U'Citii  inis«ion  w:i.s  iriiublidhed  there  un- 
der the  iiariiL'  of  Sua  (ieroniiiK)  <lc  I'mm.  In  the  gn  at 
Pueblo  FL-volt  itf  ItiSO  thi-  jK-opleof  T:um  took  a  prouu- 
nent  part,  thoir  town  being  ttit-  hi  ail(jn:irt<  rH  of  l'op<>, 
the  loader  of  the  rebellion;  the  twu  resident  mission' 
■lies  were  killed.  On  the  rt-cunqueet  of  the  oountiy 
•ome  fifteen  yean  later,  most  of  the  missions  were  re- 
Mtabtiflhedi  Ottt  under  the  ut tucks  of  the  wild  Vav  und 
Navaho  the  proeperity  of  the  Pueblo  steadily  de- 
clined. In  1847  the  people  of  Tttos  teaisted  tlie  Ameri- 
oan  {)crup:ition,  killitiK  the  newly-appointed  governor, 
Charles  Bent,  uiid  ;i  number  of  otherw.  .Vsarcsult  their 
town  was  sforineti  by  the  .Vmerican  tnwijiH,  ami  !5<iiiie 
150  of  the  Indians  were  killed  in  addition  \u  ei.xtecn 
others  afterwur(Ls  executed  for  t  lu  ir  part  in  tlie  inatv^a- 
cre.  In  1910  troops  were  again  ealle<l  out  to  quell  a 
threatened  rising.  In  general  culture  ami  eondition 
the  Taoa  people  resemble  the  other  I'uebloH,  but  are 
noted  for  their  extreme  tenacit^y'  of  ancient  custom, 
and  for  n  snater  boidneH  of  rairit,  proboU^  due  to 
the  lai]|Se  admixture  of  Ute  blood.  ThemuBonofSlMi 
Ger6ninio  still  exists,  ser\'ed  by  a  seoular  priest,  and  the 
principal  festival  occasion  is  the  patronal  feast  of  >San 
( ierrtniino,  :50  Sept.,  a  leading  feature  being  a  relav 
foot-rai-e;  but  many  <if  I  lie  old-i  inie  I  ribal  riii-s  are  hi  ill 
kept  up  bv  a  large  projKirtioii  of  the  ])e<iple. 

AliLLSa,  y.-Him.  Slmiu  of  Iht  PuebUi  oj  Tatu  iu  I'nivennty  of 
CUmo  paMiwitiaiM  (OiHiiiAi  USB);  m  aJw  bibliocraphy 
under  PoniA  iNMAim. 

James  Moonet. 

Tapnrelll  (n' Azf.ci.io),  Ai/>tbiu9  (christened 
Pbospero),  philosonher  and  writer  on  sociological 
■ubiects,  b.  at  Tunn,  24  Nov.»  1793;  <t  »t  Rome, 
20  Sept;.  1862;  interred  near  the  altar  of  St.  Aloysios 
m  the  Church  of  St.  Ignntius.  His  father,  Cesare. 
was  at  one  time  ambassador  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I  of 
Sardinia  to  the  IIolv  See,  and  his  brother,  Mas-.ii!io, 
was  one  of  the  Italian  tninislers  of  State.  He  wiis 
educatetl  under  the  ( 'ahisanet ians  ;it  .'^eni--  and  in  the 
.\thenpo  of  Turin.  He  attendr<i  the  nnlitary  x  hool 
of  St-C'vr  at  Paris  for  some  month-s,  but  he  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  soldier.  He  cntereil  the  Society  of 
icsMs  at  Rome,  12  Nov.,  1814.   In  his  youth  he  dis- 

Elayed  a  bent  for  mechanics,  painting,  and  music,  and 
iter  invented  a  miLsical  instrument  which  he  called 
the  sMtcsmMo  (highly  praised  by  Liszt  and  after- 
wwds  at  his  sumstion  named  the  symphonium),  and 
which  was  exhimted  at  the  London  Exhibition.  He 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  Roman  College  after  its 
refltoration  to  the  .Jesuits  by  Leo  XII.  He  taught 
phili'sophy  for  sixte<'n  years  at  Palermo,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  was  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "Civilti  Cattolica".  Hi.s  chief  work,  "Saggio 
teorelieo  di  diritto  naturaleapjuigiani  iil  fjitto",  i.  e. 
"A  Ther)retical  Essay  on  Natural  Right  frtnn  an  His- 
torical Standpoint"  (2  vols.,  7th  ed., Rome,  1883), was 
in  a  way  the  l>eginning  of  modem  sociologj'.  It  was 
translated  into  German  (Ratisbon,  1H4.5)  and  twice 
into  French  (Tournai,  1851 ;  Paris,  1896).  Herein  was 
developer!  the  position,  at  once  widely  accepted  in 
conservative  circles  on  the  Continent,  that  the  nor- 
mal origin  of  civil  governntent  was  by  extension  of 
paternal  p<i'.ver  through  the  patriarchal  head  of  a 
group  of  families.  This  es.s.iy  w.-us  later  abridgeil  into 
.\n  Klementarv  C<mrse  in  Natural  Faght  "  lOth  fsl., 
Naples,  IHfW):  also  in  French,  Tournai,  ist'i);  and  in 
Spanish,  Paris,  1.S7.')).  which  was  in  u.«e  as  .i  text-book 
in  the  I'niversity  of  Modena.  Next  in  importance  is 
his  "E-same  critico  degli  ordini  rappresentativi  nella 
aociet4  modema",  i.e.  "Critical  Examination  of  Rep- 
resentative Government  in  Modern  Society"  (2  vols., 
Rome,  1854;  in  Spanish,  Madrid,  1867).  Besides  his 
striking  monographs  on  "Nationality"  (Rome,  1847), 
'•Sovereignty  of  the  People"  (Palermo.  1848;  Flor- 
iooe,  1849).  and  "The  Grounds  of  War"  (Genoa, 

xiv.-a»  . 


1847)  he  left  a  long  list  of  articles  in  the  "CiviltA 

Cattolica"  rhieHy  on  subjects  in  political  economy 
and  social  Ti^l,  us  well  oii  an  equally  long  list  of  book 
reviews  on  kmdnd UifNiM^  whioh ivwB MNtte Slid pow* 
triiling  essays. 
D9  mri%  MfMibmt  pntimeia   Tawimmni  (Turin.  1006); 

^    aeriea  X.  vol.  Xi.  The 
.J  of  hu  writuiga. 

Charles  M.\ck8EY. 

Tapestry. — A  word  of  French  origin  oaaiiug  a  fab> 
ric  in  which  the  two  processes  of  weaving  and  em> 
broidering  arc  combincil.  The  woof  is  not  made  in 
the  usual  way  by  throwing  the  threads  wit  h  a  shuttle^ 
but  is  added  to  the  warp  by  tbeaidof  aneedle  cnirf> 
ing  a  short  tbraMi  of  the  ooknir  called  for  Iqr  the  de- 
sign. ^  The  fabric  produced  bv  this  method  of  work, 
in  which  richness  of  colour  anu  exquisite  gradation  of 
tin(«  are  easily  obtainable,  i;^  a  mosaic  made  up  of 
dytsi  threads.  It  i.s  used  for  wall-hangings,  flwr  and 
furnitun-  eo\erings.  It  wils  t*o  employed  by  the  an- 
ci<'nt  Egyptians,  pa.N.sing  from  them  through  W Cwt^-rn 
Asia  to  EurojK>.  Here,  <luring  the  later  Aliddle  .Ages 
and  the  Renaissance  the  art  of  the  tapisco-  reached  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  more  particularly  at  Arras  in 
France,  so  much  so  that  arras-work  came  to  be  the 
common  designation  for  all  sorts  of  tapestry-,  no  mat» 
ter  where  made.  In  England,  prior  to  the  Rcfoim^ 
tion,  the  waking  of  tapestry  was  the  special  handi« 
eraft  of  the  monastic  houses;  and  their  arras-work  was 
in  very  great  demand  for  rcredoscs,  altar-frontals, 
antefx'tuliums,  hearse-cloths,  .sanctuary  carpet.s,  pal- 
ace wall  and  choir  hangings.  Th«'y  were  not  only 
wn  night  ;d<ing  purely  ornamental  lines,  but  more  often 
repri^^cntcd  Biblical  subjects,  incidents  in  the  hves  of 
the  saints,  historic  scenes,  or  llltMtrated  fay  egmhcdi 
some  point  of  Faith. 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  fact  that,  among  other 
ornaments  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  Abbot 
Geofifrey  had  made  for  his  Church  of  St.  AlbaiW 
"were  three  tapestry  reredoses:  the  first  a  large  one 
wrought  with  the  findii^  of  the  body  of  St.  Alban; 
the  other  two  figured  with  the  parables  of  the  man 
who  (dl  among  thieves  and  of  the  prodigal  son  . 
Antedating  this  gift,  the  Abbot  Egctric  gave  to  t  he  Ab- 
bey of  Croyland.  some  time  before  the  year  992,  "two 
large  f<«)f-i  !<itl,e>  (tapestni'-carpets)  woven  with 
lions  to  Iff  hud  iiuf  iK'fore  the  high  altar  on  great  festi- 
vals and  two  shorter  ones  trailei]  all  over  with  flowers 
for  the  feast  da\s  of  the  .Vjxieit ics " .  .\  numl>er  of 
tlu-se  early  luigli.sh  tajH-strics,  in  a  goo<i  state  of  prcs- 
er\'ation,  were  saveii  from  the  vandalism  of  the  first 
Refonners,  but  the  art  of  making  tapestr>'  deelinM 
before  their  mistaken  zeal,  so  much  so  that,  when  tap- 
estricH  w<-rc  wanted  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  rcpniiHentiM  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ap> 
mada,  the  order  had  to  be  placed  m  Fbuiden.  A 
number  of  gr^t  art  ists  have  made  designs  for  tapestry 
work,  notably  Raphael,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
FnuicLsco  Penni  and  (iiovanni  da  Udine,  executed 
the  coloured  carl(MULS  for  the  ta^>estrie,s  of  w<m»1,  silk, 
and  gold  that  now  hang  in  the  \atican  at  Rome,  the 
most  beautiful  in  existence.  Rapiiiud  alsfj  prepared 
cartoons  for  other  tapestrii-s;  tlie  last  he  designed, 
twelve  in  number,  were  made  for  Franci.s  1  of  I'rance 
in  l.')19.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish  tiie  car- 
toons; his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  completed  them. 
The  tapestries  made  from  th(;m  now  lumg  in  the  Vati' 
can,  in  the  apartment  of  Pius  V. 

D*  CsAiirKADX.  Tbpnfry  tLondoo,  IKTSI :  Cols,  Tapmtm  aitd 

Km(/rrn</rr!/  (Ix)niliiii,  Isssi;  Grirrnrv.  fh^Onrr  la  tapiMirfa, 
drptw  iV  m  "/I'l  il'j'  ; flrii  ;.friril  !T' oifH.  1  S-vC.i  ;  ThOMBOM,  il 
Hi'Uiry  of  Tnttttry  from  Iht  Eariuft  T'lmo  uriiW  IK*  PmtM  Dof^ 
ll.<>nilun.  19«W):Oumij,  Aruni oittieKi *  modtmUflmnt.  1807); 
HtexKR  T  MEwrr.  Tapirn  dt  la  Cartma  dt  KtpaHa  (Madrid, 
l<«i:is  fori.  A  Shmi  HiKi'vicii!  Skrirh  r»i  Tnpf'Iru  "nil  Kmlirtrirtrry 
|\(  «         .rk,    ISiLI):   RoNcm'        /^I    lnp\.'-ir\r    ,i<in«  I'ttnluiHili 

(Faria,  IS.S4);  MCitn,  La  tapiurrie  (i'lm^.  Issj  ,  tr  I)\vm.  A 
Skmt  ti  ]kf«*y  (Loodasii  im>> 
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Tapis,  EsTEBAN,  b.  at  Santa  Coloma  de  Faroes, 
Cataionia,  Suain,  25  Aug.,  1754;  d.  3  Nov.,  1825. 
He  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  at  Gerona,  27  Jan., 
1778,  and  joined  the  miaBittnary  College  of  Stiu 
Feruandu,  Me.vioo,  in  17S6.  Hent-hing  California  in 
170U^  he  was  in  aucoeaiiion  statiooed  at  the  Indian 
minions  of  San  Luis  Obispo  till  1793:  8ant«  Baifaon 
tUl  1806;  8nn  Cvloe  till  IKll;  Purfmma  Concepci6n 
till  1813;  Santa  lnc8  in  1814;  Son  Juun  Hautista  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  wu»  three  timc8  elected 
prp.si(/(  .orsuperior.of  the  California  miasionH,  hold- 
jiiK  the  otiic-c  from  to  1>12.  During  the  same 
i>erioil  he  was  also  vimru,  fonirno  of  the  Bishop  of 
Sonora  for  California.  Fat  li<  r  Tapis  was  familiar  with 
several  Indian  languages,  and  noted  for  his  fondness 
for  teaching  Indian  boys  to  read  and  write.  He  was 
n  truly  evangelical  man,  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
arteem  by  the  mimionaries  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
Numerous  lett«n  from  hit.  hand  an  atill  extant,  ifia 
beat  and  Icmgest  litcrar>'  effort  waa  his  {tefenoe  of 
the  missionary'  fntlu•t>^  iimi  ffuir  misaionar}'  H>'stem 
against  the  accusations  of  (  aptain  Goyoechea  of  the 
Santa  Barharji  pnsiilio.  Tlif  ariiviiin'tits  jiroM-il  so 
cniniiiug  that  the  Gt)\  criimriit  dritiiKHl  it  iKivinaMo  to 
promote  the  officer  to  a  i>ust  m  Mexif<).  Father 
Tapis  strenuously  opiKimi  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 

Eiance  to  the  so-callea  Kepublic  of  Mexico,  which  to 
im  was  nothing  hut  an  attempt  at  putting  Voltairoan 
principles  into  nnictice. 

Sanln  R  irhara  Miuion  ArehittM:  .Vuuiion  Kftordt  of  variou* 
miasion".  jiomhly  San  Juan  BittUitUi;  Knobijiardt,  TA«  .UtMion* 
atud  Mitnonariu  o/  t'ltt/arnui,  II  {^M  FraaelMHi.  l&U);  Th* 
ftwiriw—t  M  Cotifiintia  CHubor  Bprian  Mwh.,  IWT). 

Zbfhtbin  ENaBLOASvr. 

Tarabotti,  Helena,  nun  and  nuthorcfis,  b.  at 
Venice,  1605;  d.  there  1052.  Obligeil  by  her  father, 
who  was  descended  from  a  family  of  liergamo,  to 
enter  the  Ck>nvent  of  Sta.  Anna  at  Venioe,  at  toe  ogecrf 
eleven  yean,  ^e  renu^ned  there,  under  the  name  of 
Arcaiigela,  without  any  religious  vocation.  In  eiu-n- 
est  study,  her  keen  spirit  found  it«  element,  and 
tlirouijli  variouii  works  slu-  Ijcc  inif  an  authoress  of 
some  rcimte.  Her  first  IxKiks  h«  tray  an  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  but  later  slu-  v\r()i<'  treatises  on  the 
spiritual  life  in  wKieti,  tlinnii'li  tlie  iiillucrire  of  Car- 
diniil  (\)riiaro,  Patriarrli  of  \'einiM',  -.he  finally  found 
peace.  Her  more  worldly  works,  juirtly  pscudonj- 
mouH,  are: " Anti.satira  d'A[rcon^'el:i|  r|arabott4|  in  ris- 
posta  alia  satira  Menippea  contn>  il  lusso  donncfico 
di  Francesco  Buonin-st^ii",  Venice,  lt>44;  "l^ettere 
familiari  e  di  oomplemento",  Venice,  1650;  "Difesa 
delie  donne  eootiro  Orailo  Finta'',  Veniee,  1661;  "La 
aBmpliicit&  mgannata",  L^den,  1654;  the  laat  two 
were  written  under  the  name  of  Galerana  Bareitotti. 
The  books  referriny  to  Niiiritual  life  are:  "La  luce 
monacale";  "Via  per  uiidare  al  ciclo";  "Paradiao 
mona<  ale";  "Purgat^rio  delle  malmaiitate";  "Con- 
templazioni  dell'  anima  amante". 

CiCOOlM.  DtUf  Tiiscririnni  Vrnrtiane  fVcnicv.  1S21  fW).  I. 
tSS^  164.  369;  11.  430;  V,  .Wt-.l";  Vl    S07-41S;  Diziowrio 

igmvMiv timieo hjogrojieo aofino.  pMt  II  (Florenrr-,  1K4S>,  |(S10: 
CMnSTBiWm'  •  fa  Imttanlfa  (Milan,  1A&4>.  1  lU. 

I.tVARll  S  Ol.UiER. 

Tarachus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  Saints, 
martjTf  of  the  Diodcrian  per-mit  nm  i  at  mat  304). 
Tlie  "  Martyrologium  Hieronyniiari."  contains  tlic 
names  of  these  three  m.irtyrs  on  four  different  day.s 
(the  four  days  8-11  ()ctf>ber  eyi<lcntly  signify  no  more 
than  the  date  of  a  sinijle  day  ),  with  the  topographical 
identiiioaUon :  "In  Tarso  C'ilicio",  on  27  8cpt.  (ed. 
Do  RoiaUDucliesne,  12()),  to  which  corresponds  the 
expression,  **In  Cilicia",  given  on  the  two  days  of  5 
April,  and  8-11  October.  The  expression, "  In  Pales- 
tina",  given  under  1.3  M;iy  (ibid  ,  (30),  is  either  an  error 
or  refers  to  a.'ipocial  shrim-of  the  martyrs  in  Palest  ra 
There  are  twn  accounts  of  the  i;k>riou.s  maf  v  r.ioin  of 
these  Uiree  witnesses  by  bl«KKi,  the  first  account  being 
held  by  Runuurt  (Acta  Martyrum,  ed.  Ratiabon, 
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448  8<k)  to  be  ent  in  ly  authentic.  According  to  thoe 
Acts,  Tarachus,  a  native  of  ClaudiopoUs  in  laauria^ 
Prubus  of  Side  in  Pampbylia,  and  AniuonioaB,  who  be> 
longed  to  a  prominent  family  of  Ephesus,  were  tiied 
and  horribly  tortured  three  times  in  various  citiea^at 
Tarsus,  and  at  Auatarbus  of  Ciliein.  They  wm 
then  condemned  to  death  by  wild  beasts,  ana  wbeo 
the  animals  would  not  touch  them  in  tlieamphitheatir 
they  were  put  U)  d»>ath  with  the  sword.  Uamark, 
ho«  t A  er,  ('\pres.seddoul)t.s  as  totlie  ni  iuiinriK  ..^^  «>f  thf 
acrouiu  Kieschichte  der  aUcLnsliichen  Literatur.  pt 
II:  Die  Lhroiiologie,  I,  479  so.,  note  5),  and  Dele- 
haye  (Lis  It'nendes  hagiograpiiiques,  135  sqj  put* 
the  marlyrdoiu  jn  the  class  of  legends  of  martjTS  that 
he  calls  "historical  romances".  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  three  martyrs.  Their  feast  ia  celebnted 
in  the  l.4itin  Church  on  II  October,  and  in  the  Gieck 
Church  on  12  October. 

Afla  SS..  October.  V.  500  aq..  cwUMt  fom  Of  the  AeU,  P.  C. 

rxv.  \m'<  HTj.,  wtinH  form,  BMi&UtMK  W^<W»ij)fti'm  mrmm. 
.'.i.  M<'i.L^M>  iJm.i  .-.1  .'iu;  QniRiM,  JLm  woUynttom  Uf 
loriqutt  Cl'aris.  IMS),  279. 

J.  P.  KiMCH. 

TaraAto.  Diocese  of  (Tarentina),  in  southern 
Italy,  on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  The  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  an  island,  joined  by  two  bridges 
with  the  nuunland,  where  the  new  city  ia  built.  ^n> 
islets,     Pietro  and  S.  Paolo,  protect  the  b«r  {Mm 

Cnde)i  the  oommercial  port,  while  the  old  eity 
ma  another  bay  (ilfor  piccolo),  a  military  port  next 
in  strategic  imjjortance  to  8pczzia;  the  coast  and  islets 
art!  therefore  very  strongly  fortified.  The  city  has  a 
large  export  trade  and  extensive  works  connerierl 
with  the  con.«tn!etif»n  of  warsliips,  wlak-  the  htdiing 
industry,  especially  lu  tlie  .Unr  /itrrulo,  is  flourishing. 
The  cathedral  ilati-^s  from  the  eleventh  centurj',  but 
has  been  i)artially  reconstructed  in  modem  times. 
The  high  altar  has  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Cathaldiis; 
the  saint  's  cliajiel,  rich  in  marble  and  &Utues,  with  a 
cupola  ci('(  orat^Hl  with  a  fresco  of  Paolo  de  Al«tteifl» 
is  due  to  the  munificence  of  ArohbiafaKqM  Leiio  BnuUM^ 
oio,  Sarria,  and  PignateUL 

Tarentum.  called  Tteai  by  the  Gredca,  was  founded 
in  707  u.  c.  oy  some  Spartans,  who,  the  sons  of  free 
women  and  enslaved  fathers,  were  bom  during  the 
Mes-senian  War  Tin  y  .•ivu'eeeiieil  in  i-on(|uerin>;  tfn» 
Menapii  and  I.ue.ani.  Like  .Sparta,  rarentuni  \vit.s  an 
aristocrat  ir  repiil)lic,  hot  hocanie  d<  nuHTatie  when  tlia 
ancient  nobility  dwindled.  Its  governineiil  was 
praix'l  liv  .\risiofle.  ']  he  people  Were  industrious 
and  commercial,  employing  a  mercenajy  army  com- 
manded by  foreign  leodeffB,  tike  the  King  of  Sparta 
Archidamux  II,  Clconymus,  and  Liter  Pv-rrhus. 
Alexander,  Kiiigof  Epirus,  tried  in  vain  to  capture  the 
oity;  he  then  became  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hi* 
death  in  a  new  expedition  against  the  Tarentnies  led 
to  the  first  dispute  between  the  two  republics.  War 
resulted  from  the  violation  of  a  maritime  treaty  by 
the  UomaiiB  (2S1).  Tarentuiii  enjjaged  the  services 
of  Pyrrhus.  who,  victorious  at  lirst.  was  finally  con- 
quered at  Heneventum  (275);  in  '272  ilie  tity  was 
taken  by  the  liOmaus  and  included  m  the  federation. 
Even  in  those  early  days  it  wa.s  renownetl  for  its 
beautiful  climate.  In  208  il  sidetl  with  Hannibal, 
but  wa.s  retaken  in  205,  losing  its  liberty  .and  its  art 
treasures,  including  the  statue  of  Victory.  In 
ancient  times  its  poet«  Apollodonis  and  Clinias^  its 
painter  Zeuxis,  and  its  matnematician  Arcli^nas  were 
renowned.  The  Byeantin^  captured  Taranto  in 
545  during  the  Ootluc  wan,  but  abandmied  it  in  052. 
Tn  66H  it  belonged  to  Romuald.  Duke  of  Beneventum. 
In  SS2  the  Saracens,  having  been  in\'ite<l  by  Duke 
I'adelchis  to  assi.st  him,  captured  it  and  Iiefd  it  for 
.some  nine.  It  w!is  retaken  by  the  Byiantines.  who  were 
forced  to  ceile  it  to  Utto  Il  ia  982;  in  lOW  it  feU  into 
the  hands  of  Robert  Gttiaeanl,  who  made  it  the  eapital 
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of  thePrinotpalityof  Taranto,  and  gave  it  to  Boemund, 
his  .son.  When  the  Houbc  of  Anjou  waa  dividt-d, 
laniruo  fell  to  Durazzo  (1394-1463).  In  1504 
Kcniinand,  King  of  Nuplcs,  vaii;intly  (icfondoci  this 
extremity  of  his  kinndum,  hut  hml  to  cede  it  to 
Gonsalvo  di  Cordovu.  In  ISOl  it  wjus  taken  by  the 
French,  who  fortitied  the  port;  in  1805  the  Kussian 
fleet,  allied  with  the  Briti«h,  remained  there  for 
several  months.  Taranto  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
mutiiciua  Paisicllo. 

Aooording  to  the  local  legend,  the  Gospel  was 
pieadMd  m  TiMBnto  by  the  amw  Bt.  PeAer  wlio  liad 
eonieontod  St.  Amasianuu  bishop.  The  city  veno- 
rates  abo  the  martyr  St.  Orontiua.  The  first  biiUiop 
whose  date  is  known  is  Innocent iu.s  (19t)J.  In  thr 
time  of  St.  Gregory  tlie  Griut,  tlixee  bijiljoijii  filled  the 
episcopal  chair:  Andreas  (590),  Joannes  (601), 
Honorius  (603).  It  i«  iincctlftin  whHher  St.  Cataldua 
belongs  to  the  sixth  or  the  s('Vfntli  century.  Joannes 
(978)  IS  the  first  who  IiimI  the  title  of  archbifiliop.  It 
is  well  known  that  Taranto  even  under  theByiBDtines 
never  adopted  the  Greek  Rite.  Stephanus  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Nelfi  (1041)  fought  bv  the  Greeks  and 
the  Normans:  Draco  (1071)  erecte<I  the  cirthiedni; 
Filippo  (1138)  was  deposed  for  bupporting  tibe  a&ti- 

S»pe  Anaclctus  II,  and  died  in  the  monastery  of 
hiaravallc;  Archbishop  Angelo  was  employed  in 
Kf .  :  .1  rnha8.sies  by  Innocent  III;  J.i  np  hi.Viri  wiia 
shim  1,1, i70^;  Marino  del  (liiidice  (1371 }  was  ouc  of  the 
cardinnLs  condemned  by  Urban  VI  (1385).  Cardiruil 
Ludoviou  Buuito  (1406)  Wiw  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
nuiined  faithful  to  Gregory  XII:  Cardinal  Giovanni 
d'Aragona  (1478),  was  son  of  Kmg  Ferdinand  of 
Naples;  Giovanni  Battista  Petrucci  suffered  for  the 
complicity  of  his  father  in  the  cotixpiracy  of 
the  barons;  Cardinal  Battista  Orsini  died  in  1503 
in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo;  Cardinal  Maroontonio 
Golonna  (1560)  introduco<l  the  TrideotiiiQ-  reforms 
and  establkhod  the  seminaiy;  Oirohmo  Garobara 
(1560)  was  a  dutmguisbed  nuneio;  T.rf>lso  Brancaccio 
(1574)  suffered  considerahle  persicuf  ion  on  account 
of  his  efforts  at  reformation;  Tominaso  Carar^uolo 
(1630),  Ji  Tlieatine,  died  il\  tlie  odnur  of  .sanctity. 
The  city  of  Taranto  forni.s  .i  sirith'  parish  (hvidcd  into 
ftjur  piU'ujirii,  each  of  whieli  eonfains  a  suly-pH- 
tagerio.  it  includes  the  Basiiian  .\hhcy  of  S.  Maria 
di  Talfano,  where  there  are  still  some  .\lbanians  fol* 
lowing  the  Greek  Kite.  The  sutTragan  sees  are 
CastcTlaneta  and  Oria.  The  archdioctise  oontains 
26  parishea,  214  secular  and  47  regular  nriesls;  5 
rrliRioua  hoiMea  of  HMD,  and  12  of  nuns;  and  220,300 

inhabitants.   

CAPPKLurm,  Lt  ehiat  d^UtH*,  XXI;  l»yieBnillti  9tma  4i 
TamU9  CTmnto.  IWft). 

U.  BBNiQin. 

Tara^ae&,  Vicariate  .Apo.stolic  op  (df.  Tara- 
PAC.t),  situatetl  in  Chile,  bounrled  on  the  north  hy  the 
ouion  of  the  Camarones  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Loa  River.  It  compriaies  the  civil  province  of  the 
same  name,  has  an  area  of  l<.),:iO.')  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  106,215  CathoUcs  and  riS21  nnn- 
Catholics.  The  diocette  is  divided  into  1 1  parishcii. 
and  has  63  churches  and  chapels,  and  30  secular  and 
14  regular  priests.  The  male  relisiouB  orders  are 
represented  by  the  Franciscans,  Redcmptorists,  and 
Salesians;  they  have  4  houses  and  24  members.  The 
female  orders  are  Si.sters  of  tlie  Cood  Shepherd  of 
Anders,  of  St.  .Josepli  of  Cluny,  lujd  the  Salcsian 
Sisters;  they  have  r>0  members  and  5  hou.ses.  In 
Iqui()ue  the  Salcsian  Fathers  have  a  «>llPKe  for  b()ys 
and  the  Salcsian  Sisters  one  for  ^irls.  the  latter  liavinK 
more  than  200  pupils.  I'he  Sisters  of  Ht.  Joseph  of 
Cluny  have  a  school  in  Pica,  and  a  hospital  and 
asylum  for  children  in  Iquique.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  haven  iMnue  of  oorreetkm  for  women 
in  Iquic|ue.  ^  Tbere^  are  many  i>ocieties  and  pious 
 1  in  the  diocese,  the  principal  being  that  of 


Orden  Soci/il  for  men,  tlie  Ceuiro  Crinliano  and  the 
.S  i!  I  .  1,1  St  !  iiilomona  for  women  in  louiquc,  and 
the  LSocu'tv  of  St.  Andrew  in  Pica,  'iiiere  are  5 
primary  schools  with  4S1  pupils.  The  St^ite  [tays  an 
armuity  to  the  vicar  ApostoUc,  and  to  the  employees 
of  the  vicarage,  the  parish  priests,  and  curtttt>,s.  and 
also  contributes  towiu-ds  tno  construction  of  the 
churches.  The  vicariate  was  erected  in  1SS2,  when 
Chile  took  poaoeeisiou  of  the  JEVovinoeof  Tara|>ae^ 
wiiieh  had  formerly  belonged  to  Pteni  and  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Arequipa.  Five  vicars  apostolic  have  ruled 
the  vicariate  since  its  erection:  Camilo  Ortii^iu-; 
Plicido  Labarca;  Daniel  Fucnzalida;  Guillermo  Juan 
Cdrter,  titular  Bishoj)  of  Anthedon;  and  Martin 
Kiicker.  The  principal  cities  arc;  louitiuc  (4."),()0<) 
inhabitants)  and  Pisaqua  (olO.j  inhabitants).  The 
population  is  comiXKScd  mainly  of  miners  and  workers 
in  the  saltpetre  beds,  who  are  hotuelees  and  Utile 
given  to  the  practice  of  their  religion.  To  provide 
a  remedv  anu  alleviate  this  condition,  missions  are 
preached  almost  every  year  in  the  saltpetre  works. 

.(riJ«ri.)  K~la,H-l\r.)  .If  i  tnle  (.•^:inti:i(tij,  191(1);  CilMO^  l»  JtoyJt  i 
lioL  lie  Chile  cr»  jyuT  iSauliago,  IWs). 

CaBIX>8  S.  C0TAPO8. 

TMidllijaaiOTtl^rtriajohqf  Coastantino|>ie,data 
of  birth  Uttitnown;  d.  25  February,  806.  He  wan  the 

son  of  the  Patrician  and  Prefect  of  Constantinople, 
George,  and  his  wife  Eukratia,  and  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Stiile.  In  784  when  Paul  IV  Patriarch  of 
CJonstantinoijlc  died  Tanusnis  w:ls  an  imju-rial  M-cre- 
tar\',  and  a  champion  of  the  vcner.'Uion  of  iniaf{c«. 
It  may  be  that  Ix'fore  hLs  death  the  patriarch  had 
recommended  Tarxsius  a.s  his  successor  in  the  patri- 
archate to  the  Empress  Irene  who  was  regent  for  her 
son  Constautine  VI  (780-797).  After  the  burial  of 
Paul  IV  a  ffnat  popular  sssecobly  was  held  before  the 
Magnaura  Bdaoe  to  diseuH  the  fiUing  of  the  vacant 
see.  The  ompross  ddiveied  an  oration  on  the  new  ap- 
pointment to  the  patriarchate  and  the  people  pro- 
clainied  Tariisius  its  the  most  worthy  candidate.  The 
empress  agreed  but  said  that  TiUiisiua  refused  to  ac- 
ccT)l  the  position.  Tariisius  n(W  made  a  speech  him- 
self in  which  he  declared  he  felt  himfwif  unworthy  of 
the  ofhcc,  further  tliat  (he  elevation  of  a  layman  was 
veiy  haxar<lous,  and  that  the  position  of  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  had  become  a  very  difficult  one,  sa 
it  was  separated  from  t  he  Cat  holies  of  Westcra  Europe 
and  isolated  from  the  other  Oriental  patriarchates; 
ooasequentljr  he  would  on|y  be  wiUing  to  acc^t  the 
position  of  patriarch  on  eonditiim  that  Church  unity 
be  restored  and  that,  in  connexion  with  the  pope,  an 
fficumenical  council  be  called.  The  majority  of  the 
pul:.  11  I  roved  of  thcsi;  views  and  the  imperial 
!ourt  jmriiii  to  it.  So  on  2.")  December,  784,  Tnra- 
sius  was  consecrated  patriarch.  In  78.1  Iio  .sent  the 
priest  (Jeorge  as  his  le^itte  to  Hadrian  I  with  a  letter 
in  wliicli  lie  announced  his  appointment.  In  his  re[)ly 
the  pope  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  elevation  of 
Tarasius  directly  from  the  laity  to  the  dignitv  of  a 
biiihop  contrarv  to  canonical  regulation,  but  allowed 
clemency  to  rule  in  view  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new 
patriarch's  views,  and  reoo^isetl  him  as  patriarch. 
After  this  by  ipint  action  with  the  pope  and  the  im- 
perial Court  Tarasius  called  the  Second  Council  of 
Ninea,  the  iSeventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  which  re- 
jected Iconoclasrn  (q.  V.).  Union  with  the  Roman 

Church  was  restored. 

After  the  synod  the  patriarch  had  a  nuinber  of 
struKtiles  not  only  with  the  IconoclsHtic  party  of  the 
capital  but  also  with  a  party  of  Ortho<i(j.\  monks. 
First,  tiie  latter  upbraided  lani  for  restoring  to  office 
the  bishops  who  had  formerly  maintained  Iconoclasm. 
but  who  had  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  787.  As,  however,  this  was  in  accordance  with  tbo 
decresB  of  the  oooneil  the  accusation  was  allowed  to 
drop.  Another  accusation  was  much  more  serious. 
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Baniely,  tli;it  ianksius  liilfrai rii  iiiul  pncourajjrd 
eiiiutny,  In  (-m.-^c  thusi'  lii.-hnps  who  >;i\  i'n  innii<  y 
tu  i>lit;iin  their  po«iliuii^  wcrt- uidy  (■otminn.lril  liy  luui 
to  liij  u  year's  penance  and  were  in-nnnu-.l  toiriiiiti 
their  ofliees.  The  patriarch  defemiiti  himself  in 
writing  uguinist  tliis  accusation  which  he  denied  in 
tot«i;  inort>over,  he  issued  a  severe  ^yoocUil  letter 
against  Sitnuni.sts.  The  monka,  however,  were  nc-t 
satisfied;  they  maintained  their  accusations  and  iUbo 
attikcked  the  Council  of  7H7.  At  a  later  dale  Theo- 
dore of  Studium^  who  took  jNirt  in  these  disputes, 
chann>d  his  'opinion  of  TorasiuB,  snd  also  of  the  Seo 
ond  Council  of  Nieasa,  the  oeeumcnical  character  of 
which  he  acknowleilgiyl.  Manv  tterious  d  fficulties 
still  exists  in  reg.irii  to  Western  fcur<)]M'.  There  were 
al!*n  fresh  di!'piif<s  iii  riinstantin<i|)l('  \\\\m  the  Km- 
jK  T'ir  ('imi-t;intiiu'  \'I  imt  lu-jiii-  lus  luwl'iil  wilr  urid 
wislieti  to  ii»iirry  TliiNnlata,  a  relative  of  Abbot  I'lieo- 
d«»re  of  Stud  iiin.  iitraiiius  positively  refused  to 
perform  tbesecondntamage and  expressed  his  tli-splcas- 
ure  at  the  conduct  of  the  priest  Joseph  who  had  mar- 
ried the  emperor.  The  zealous  monks,  whose  leaders 
were  the  Abbots  Plato  of  Saccudium  an<l  Theodore  ol 
Studium,aocuaed  the  patriarch  of  wealcness,  beemise 
he  took  no  further  stcim  Munst  the  emperor.  Th^ 
refuse<I  to  have  Church  felIowt<hip  any  longer  with 
Tara.-'ius,  and  were,  conse<iuently,  violently  perse- 
cuted by  the  emperor  who,  however,  alw  treate<l  tlu' 
patriarch  harshly.  After  Irene  had  dethroned  Con- 
atantine  in  71)7,  'riiriisiua  deposed  tin'  pric-^t  .lo.'^cjtli 
and  peace  \v;is  oiirr  luurc  restoro<i  bftwi'fH  tlii'  p;t1ri- 
arcli  ;ili<l  tlic  iniiliks.  TllF.ODORE  OF  StUIiUM:. 

1q  )S4)2  Tarsfctiius  crowned  sia  emperor  N  ieephorus,  who 
hjid  overthrown  Irene,  an  act  tnat  greatly  di.ssatisfie<l 
the  populace.  The  patriarch  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mtrigues  of  tlw"  Court.  Iii.s  life  was  ascetic  and 
■imple,  he  checked  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  preached 
with  great  seal,  and  was  very  benevolent  to  the  poor. 
After  his  death  he  was  venerated  as  a  saint.  His 
name  is  also  placed  in  the  Roman  Mart  y-role^  under 
the  date  of  25  Fcbnmry. 

lOMA-nmi  DiACOHWB,  Vita  H.  Taratii,  c<l.  HeiKrt,  (H<>Un«- 
fan.  18S1):  HBMWwnSimt,  PMiu:  1  (]!uti>)>«ii.  is(>7).  2U-61 
IbaiasiialMBsa'KtMat,  KirehmtgnA^  II.  u. 

J.   P.  KlHSCH. 

Tar&zona,  DiocEsu  of  (Tdriaso.ne.nsis),  com- 

S rises  the  Spanish  provinces  of  SjiriiROsjai,  S:)ria, 
lavorre,  and  LogrofSo.  The  city  of  Tarazona  ha.s  a 
population  of  SCtO.  and  i.s  situated  on  a  commanding 
point,  surrounded  ()y  a  beautiful  open  plain,  through 
which  the  River  Queiles  floWB.  Turiaso  was  one  of 
file  prinoqMl  towns  of  the  aoeient  Celtiberian  jdidv- 
inoe,  and  withim  the  confines  of  the  dkicese  are  found 
many  very  ancient  cities:  Bilbilla  (Calatajnid); 
AquiE  Bilbilitanorum  (Alhama);  .\tacum  (.\tieca); 
Aui^iHii'l.ri^.i  iMuro);  Boverea  (Biivicreji) ;  Bunsao 
(liorja  i  ;  ( ',is<  ;iiiluiu  (Ca.<icante) ;  (Iraenris  (('oreliul; 
^Innobri^;a  (Munt'-brega) ;  and  Vergcpiutji  Arriirju  . 
Phny  nuiuhfra  Tarazona  amont;  th*^  piiiiiipal  citii  H 
of  the  Celt  ilii  ■  i;iiis,  and  its  inhal  'it  ant-*  had  the  pr  u  i- 
leges  of  citizenship.  Its  coat  of  arms  bore  tlie 
motto  "Tubal-Cain  built  me  ami  Hercules  rebuilt 
me".  Notbingdefinitc  ia  known  uf  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  jTaramna.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to 
SarogoRsa  it  is  supp»iie<l  that  it  was  visitcnl  at  an 
early  date  by  the  ui.Hciple.s  of  St.  James,  but  until  the 
fifth  century  there  is  no  reliable  mention  of  n  bishop 
of  Tarasona.  The  chronicler  Idatius  names  Leo  and 
says  that  he  livwl  in  -110;  the  chronological  list  of 
bishops  give:^  St.  Prudentius,  but  the  history  of  this 
saint  is  nf)t  positively  known.  The  Tarazona  Bre- 
via'-y  gives  ,'i*K)  as  the  date,  but  other  source-*  place 
him  a'«  l:ite  .i.s  tlu!  ninth  century.  Idatiu--  -•  that 
Ixvi  wa^  killed  in  ;in  ut)risinK  led  by  a  certain  Ba-silius 
where  the  Ba<^ari<l:e  t'<<)k  refu^^c  in  the  cathednd,  and 
in  which  a  ffrvM  number  were  killed. 
St.  Gaudioaus,  a  former  monk  of  the  Monastoiy  of 
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A-sancnae  and  a  disciple  of  S; .  \'irt(iri;ui,  was  bishop  in 
530.  He  worked  iigain.st  the  Ari;iii^,  aiwl  «lio<i  in  h> 
native  city,  l-Iseoron  IIis  r»iii;ims  wcrf  tranidat*^ 
till'  .Miiiia-ti iv  of  .\-^aiu-u-is  .".tid  iving  Sanchc 
Kaiuins  had  them  removeti  to  MuntejirxM;6n.  St. 
Braulio,  in  his  hfe  of  St.  EraiUanus.  speaks  of  a 
Didymus,  Hiafaop  of  Tarazona.  A  Bishop  Stephen 
assi.«ted  ;it  the  Tliird  Council  of  Toledo  and  at  the 
C^>uneil  of  SarogooBa:  Fkiridius»  at  that  of  Giindemar 
(611):  Elpisius,  at  the  fVNirth  and  Fiftli  Council  of 
Toledo;  Antheriua  (688)  sent  •  deacon  (o  represent 
him  at  the  Thbleentli  Council  of  Toledo;  ana  Nepo- 
tianus  a.ssi;4tcd  at  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth,  lie 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  bishop  of  the  Visiirothic 
cptM'h.  \\  hf n  tlit^  .Moors  took  'rurazoii.i  thry  were 
anle  ti«  liultl  it  for  a  lonp  time  on  .i^^roimt  of  iUi  forti- 
firil  jxi.sition  near  ihi-  .\lonc;iya,  bitwcin  the  Douro 
and  the  Kbro.  The  names  u(  its  Mozarabic  bishops 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  although  it  is  verj-  protv 
able  there  were  such;  on  the  other  hand  we  know  of 
the  Moz,arabic  saints,  St.  Attilaiius,  Bisliop  of  Zatnnra 
and  St.  Ifligo  of  Calatajnid.  Alfon.so  I  the  ^^'a^^io^ 
(«{  BaUModtor)  took  possession  of  Tarazona  in  1119, 
and  named  Miguel  Ooniel  the  bishop.  Alfonso  VU, 
in  an  effort  to  get  poescsshm  of  Tarazona,  intruded  a 
certain  de  Bujedo  into  the  see;  but  do  Bujcdo  re- 
pi-nted  shortlj'  afterwanls.  restored  the  set*  to  ita 
ri;:hiftil  owtur.  Mij:ucl,  ;iii<l  ri  tir<'<l  to  the  Monaster}' 
of  \  ;il]nic.>t:i.  'J  hc  Counril  of  Huinos,  which  was  con- 
vi  iii-ii  ill  ll.'iO,  and  was  i>r<  <i<li-d  o\cr  by  the  k-gate 
(luiilo,  took  from  the  jun-iiction  of  Tarazona  moat 
of  ihr  towiK-'  of  s>ri:i.  Imt  bestowed  in  its  plftoe  the 
Archdcaci)nry  of  C^itatayud. 

Miguel  was  the  real  restorer  of  the  see.  He 
governed  for  thirty-three  years,  and  established  the 
chapters  of  Tarazona,  Calatayud,  and  Tudela,  under 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  In  his  time  also  were 
founded  the  Monasteries  of  Fitero  and  \'eruela. 
Three  bishops  of  the  name  of  Fteotin  sueoeeded  him: 
Juan  (1173-94);  Garcia,  who  was  preeent  at  the 
h;ktt[<'  of  Ijis  Navas,  and  Garcia  11.  the  coimsellor  of 
JiuuH'  the  Conqueror  (el  Conquistador).  In  a  species 
of  national  <'oun<  il  In  Id  :it  Tiinizonii,  the  m.'irri;ii:c 
of  J.iime  to  l^-oaor  of  Ciistde  V\vis  di<!anHl  null  on 
account  of  the  relationship  exij^tiiif:  bit  ween  tlnin 
The  Franciscans,  ^^ereedarians.  I)iiimiiii;ins,  rmd 
Trinitarians,  and  ihr  C'isicrci.'ni  PiKir  Clare  rums 
were  establishetl  in  the  diocese  at  this  time.  Miguel 
Jimenez  dc  I'rrea,  bishop  from  1309  to  1316,  was  pro- 
tected by  .laime  II,  and  during  the  time  of  Pi>dro 
Perez  CiUvillo  the  war  between  r'e<lro  IV  the  Cere- 
monious (jA  CereflMnioso)  and  Pedro  the  Cruel  of 
Chstile  took  place.  Tarasona  was  laid  waito  tad 
its  cathedral  desecrated  hy  the  Caatitians.  The 
episcopal  p.nlaec  was  burned,  and  la  Zuda.  sometimes 
a!-^)  AIra/;ir  do  Ilt'Tciiii'-,  the  palaoe  of  the 

.Aral)  govt  r:n»r.s,  wad  taken  to  replace  it. 

The  following  bishops  are  also  worthy  of  special 
niciilion:  Jorjt«  Btirdaji  (1143-64),  son  of  an  .\nv- 
pini  -"'  r^A^:;-t rate;  Cardinal  Pedro  I'crri/.,  fnvoiiritc 
of  i'aul  11  and  Sixtus  IV;  Guillen  Ramon  de  Moneada; 
PiNlro  Corbuna,  founder  of  the  seminary  and  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Saragossa  (1.>S.^97};  .ler6ninio  Cas- 
tt'Ilon  V  S.'ilas,  lajrt  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain 
(1815-^5).  The  Church  of  the  Manlalen  was  the 
ancient  cathedral,  but  the  Moors,  objecting  to  its 
prominent  position,  compelled  them  to  use  a  church 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  the  records  left  by 
Miguel  this  was  varioii.slv  called  Santa  Maria  de  la 
llidria,  «le  la  Vega,  or  «lela  Huert-a,  on  account  of  its 
p>sition.  It  was  endowed  by  Tcr*  -.a  Cajal.  hki'Ik  rof 
Pedro  de  Atares  and  wife  of  Itorja.  and  bad  been 
commenced  in  llTri.  .Vrcliitrct urally  it  is  a  rombina- 
tion  of  Byzantine  and  Ciolhic,  with  a  high  p«»rtic<i  en- 
trance and  a  high  brick-trimmeil  tower.  The  centre 
nave  with  its  pointed  arches  rises  above  the  side 
aisles  and  meiKes  into  *  9g»tkm  tnuMspt.  Ia  the 
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windows  the  Gothic  gives  olace  to  the  Plateresquc, 
but  in  the  side  ehapele  deaicatad  to  St.  Lawrence. 
St.  Andrew,  tlie  Roaaiy,  St.  Peter,  the  Beheading  of 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Annunciation,  St.  Elisabeth, 

the  PurificJition,  and  St.  James,  the  Gothic  prevails 

in  the  rcrtMlos  :nui  rn;ius<)l»'urn.s.  Bishop  \It)iic;i<l:i 
attcrnntf<i  to  rfbuild  flu>  bejiutiful  cloister  which  had 
been  <leHtrovP<l  in  the  wur  with  Ctistile,  but  as  late  tts 
l.")"29  this  hiui  not  been  oompleteil.  Besides  tlie 
("fiurch  of  the  M:iK<l;»leii,  the  Church  of  St,  Mieh.iel, 
with  its  .simple  Gutliic  nave  and  that  of  the  0)n- 
ci'ption  nuns,  are  also  notable.  The  Church  of  St. 
Francis  is  said  to  have  boon  founded  by  St.  Francis 
hiins<  lf  in  1214,  and  Ci-snenw  was  con.secrated  Bishop 
of  Toledo  in  the  Chapel  of  La  Piedad  in  1495. 

The  episeopal  nalaoe,  the  andent  Anida.  is  built 
upon  ft  comtnarxlinK  eminence  and  hsB  a  beautiful 
view.  Bishop  C.-ilvillo  purchased  this  from  tlie 
Aragonesc  Bovemor,  Jordin  P6rez  de  Urrfes,  in  1380, 
and  entailed  it  to  the  bi.shopric.  The  diocesan  semi- 
nar>-,  de<licated  to  .St.  ( Jaudio.sus,  w.-ts  founded  in 
by  Bishop  Cerbuna.  It  has  recently  Ix-en  ex- 
teii-^iv.  ly  rt  tiovated.  Mentii>n  should  bo  iniwie  of 
the  m<>ii:t-tery  of  Nuostra  S<'ftora  de  Veruela,  a 
Cistcrriiin  abbey  founded  by  Pedro  de  .\t.ar('s,  and 
now  a  Jesuit  novitiate;  also  of  the  Church  of  Borja, 
ranking  a.s  a  collef^iatc  church  since  the  time  of 
Nichola.1  V  (1449),  ?avoure<l  and  protected  by  Alex- 
ander VI:  and  of  the  ancient  coUeRiate  church  of 
CalatK^My  Santa  Maria  dc  Mediavilla,  whose  priors 
nuiked  as  mitred  deans. 

BB  La  Fl'Bvrr.  E'prtfia  S/jgrada,  XLIX,  L  (Mnilriil.  l.s(}5i: 
CcaDRaDO,  BtpnA't,  Su.t  mo'iumrntot  (H.-ircrlonii.  1  SM  f :  Aur.^iz. 
SoUiad  lavrtada  y  ttatro  monatlko  tir  Turamtui.  \  \\'-  luDit  pou»- 

ptaM  Uitocjr  ol  thit  dioaaM. 

Ramon  Rliz  Am.vdo. 

Taibea,  Diocese  up-  (Tarbia),  comprises  the  De- 
partment of  the  Hautes-Pyrenee.s  laiH'ieiil  territory 
of  Bigorre>,  included  in  1802  in  the  Dlocrsc  of  Bay- 
on  tie.  re-cstab- 
li.shed  theoretically 
by  the  Conmrdat 
of  IS 17  and  actu- 
ally bv  the  Bull  of 
6  October,  1822. 
The  new  Uiocene 
of  Tarbes  lost 
twenty-one  p  u  r  - 
ishes  which  were 
.added  to  the  Dio- 
ei  se  of  Bayonnc, 
and  twenty  to  the 
A  r  c  h  d  i  c  e  s  e  of 
Auch ;  but  the  par- 
ishes of  tle'ruuiitrv 
of  the  tiuatre  Val- 
ines anil  of  the 
Val!«^e  de  l/ouron, 
formerly  part  of 
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the  archdiooeee  of  Auch  and  the  bisbobno  of 
Gommingee,  were  reunited  to  tlw  Dioeeae  of  Taibes, 
suffragan  of  Auch.  Tradition  has  prc8orve<l  tlic 
names  of  St.  Girinus  and  St.  Evcx  or  Erex,  as 
the  first  martyrs  of  Bi^rnrre.  The  district  was 
laid  w.-v^te  by  the  Vandals,  who  were  afterwards 
put  to  ni^hf  by  St.  MisMolinus,  a  prii-st;  it  was  ilis- 
turbed  by  the  Pri«cillianist  lier«sy  and  finally  terror- 
ized liy  the  Arian  Vif<igoths,  who,  in  the  reipn  of 
Ewarik,  wage<l!ibl<MMly  perse<Mit  imi  ai:ainst  the  i-leriry. 
Mgr  Duchesne  con.siders  St.  .Ju>tin  whom  the  "GaIHa 
Christiana"  citee  aa  the  first  in  the  li.st  of  bishops  of 
Tarbes,  to  have  been  only  a  priest,  and  excludes  from 
that  list  St.  Fausttts.  who,  in  hie  opinion,  is  none  other 
than  the  eelobrated  Faustue  of  Riei.  He  oonsidera 
Aper,  represented  at  the  Council  of  Agde  in  506,  as 
the  hrat  oistorioally  known  bishop  of  the  see.  Among 
tlw  meoeasom  are  dted:  St.  iMdeohu,  biflbop  in  870; 


William  I  (1120  Hi  who  helped  to  draw  up  the  ancient 
"  For  de  Bigorre."  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
monumeate  of  tne  bw  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Ffem  de 
Foix  (1462-64),  cardinal  in  1437:  Gabrid  de  Oramont 
(1524-34),  cardial  in  1531.  woo  attempted  to  ne- 
gotiate between  Henry  VIII  and  the  Holy  See  to 

prevent  a  rupture. 

The  Hene<fictine  montL-itery  of  St.  Savin  of  T.avedan 
W!is  founded  by  CharleniuKne  and  Hhortly  t-txik  the 
name  of  the  hermit  and  miracle  worker,  St.  Savin, 
who  was  one  of  its  monk.s  and  died  before  SIO;  the  ab- 
bot wa.s  lord  of  the  territory-  and  the  vilhiRes  under  his 
obedience  were  called  a  republic.  I'he  Benedictine 
Abbeys  of  St.  Orens  of  Laireule  and  of  St.  Orens  of 
Lavcclan  were  founded,  one  in  970  and  the  other  be- 
fore the  eleventh  ccntur>'  in  honour  of  St.  Orens, 
Biahop  of  Audi,  who  had  first  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  I«vedan.  The  monastery  of  St-P6  de  GtoMa, 
was  founded  about  1032  by  Sanche,  Duke  cit  Gasoony; 
it  was  the  cradle  of  the  town  of  Saint-P<?.  The  pnary 
of  Sarranmlin  was  found*"*!  alwiut  IO.tO  in  meminy  of 
St.  Eblnjiis,  who  fought  agaia.st  the  Mottrs  in  Cata- 
lonia and  died  at  .siarraiiMtlin.  The  .Vbbey  of  Escale 
Dieu  w.ts  founded  in  1140;  it  wa.s  the  daughter  of  the 
Ci8t4^rcian  .\bbey  of  Moriinond.  St.  Bertrand  of 
Comminges  was  one  of  its  monks;  another,  St.  Ray- 
mond, w:ls  sent  to  Spain  in  1158,  where  he  fouilded 
the  .\blK*3'  of  Fitdre,  and  the  celebrated  semi-religious, 
semi-militiuy  order  of  Calatrava.  St.  Bertrand, 
Bishop  of  Comminges  (1073-1123),  preaobed  tbe  Go^ 
pelinthe  Vallted'AsunintheDiooeseoffTiBriMa.  To 
make  amends  for  the  hostile  reception  that  had  been 
given  him.  the  inhabitants  pletiged  themselves  to  give 
the  See  of  C3omminges  ail  tin-  butter  that  sluiuld  be 
produced  in  the  territon,'  of  .Vzun  during  (he  w»-<'k  j)re- 
e^-diiig  Pentecost ;  this  imixwt  wjus  paid  down  to  17Sfl. 

natives  of  Rinorre  may  be  cited:  Cardinal  Aniaud 
d'tXssat  {\X',h  ITii  11 !,  hnjrn  .it  I^\rro(]iie  Mumiuac,  who 
playe<i  an  iinjiortant  part  in  the  n  igii  (jf  lleiirj'  IV; 
Remard  Pierre  Cara.swe,  born  at  Tarbi-s  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  from  beine  a  war- 
rior, became  general  of  the  CTartbusians,  revised  the 
constitutions  of  the  order,  and  waa  so  iliustrious  in  hii 
day,  that  in  1582  Catherine  de  Medid  vfeited  La 
GbaitnoN  to  aee  bim. 

Thefaraeof  theDweeeeof  TVvbeabasbeen  spread 
throughout  the  Christian  world  since  18.58  bv  the  pil- 
grimagi's  and  the  miracles  of  Ix)urdes  (q.  v.).  Men- 
tion must  also  111  rjiade  of  the  pilgriniaRe  of  .Notre 
Dame  de  GarratHUi  at  Monli'-on,  dating  b:iek  to  the 
fifteenth  century:  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poueylahun 
near  Eaux  R<ini)es,  d  iting  ba<  k  to  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tun»';  the  pil)j.rui.;ii;e  tn  Mazer-s,  near  the  v.acant 
shrme  of  St.  Lilx  ra  a,  [K  rliajw  a  martyr  under  Julian 
the  Apostate;  the  j)ilgnmage  to  .\rrcau,  to  the  chapel 
of  St .  Exujvrius,  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  who  died  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  about  417,  after  combating  the 
here^iy  of  Vigilantiua.  Before  the  ^iplication  of  the 
law  of  1901  against  tiie  congregations  there  were  m 
the  Diocese  of  Tarbes,  the  Ftiests  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  at  Ix>urdes,  Carmelites,  and  various  teach- 
ing orders  of  bro!h<  rs.  Se\  i  ral  oongregatitms  of  nuns 
were  originally  l'<)uniie<l  in  the  dioc^ise:  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Josi  jih,  h(i>piiallers  antl  te.icher.s,  with  their 
mother-house  at  C.uilaous;  the  Sisters  of  N'otre  Dame 
des  1  Jouli'iirs.  l!<(-;iii  allers,  with  their  mother-house  at 
Tarbes,  and  a  t)rain  h  liou.se  in  Cairo;  the  Sisters  of  the 
Immaeul.ate  (diii  e]i(ion  of  Notre  Dame  de  Ix>urdet», 
with  their  mother-house  at  Lourdes.  At  the  clni^e  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy  the  religious  ctmgregatious  di- 
rected in  the  diocese:  5  schools,  1  home  for  sick  chil- 
dren, I  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  6  girls'  orphan- 
ages, 6  workshepa,  Z  homes  for  the  poor,  12  hospitals 
or  hospices,  3  hoinea  of  retteai^  6  houses  of  nuns  de- 
voteil  to  nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homw.  At  the 
time  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat  (1005)  the 
Dioeeae  of  liaibflB  contained  216^640  inhabitant!,  28 
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tuna,  SOOsuoowmI  dwrcheB.  and  135  vicariates  to- 
wards the  support  of  which  the  State  contributed. 

Gativi  Chritliana  (now)  (171ft),  I,  12-2A  A2.  tn^rum,.  191-7;  Du- 
CVESNE,  fiuUi  ipUeopaui.  11  (Paria,  IMSH^U),  101-02;  CutrrciB. 
LtMae»md»  Tmbtt  «t  tm  diwrfir  hialtrim  to  Jt«MM<l«  Oaivgm, 

Georges  Goyac. 

Tarentaiae,  Diockse  ok  (Tarantasiknsih),  oom- 
priflcs  the  arrondiiwenient  of  Mouti>Ts  in  thi^  l)i'[):irt- 
ment  of  Savoie;  it  is  also  sotnetiint's  callwl  the  Dio- 
cese of  MoutiiTS  en  Tarentuise,  anii  is  sutTniKiiu  t)f 
Chamber)'.  LeKend  relates*  that  the  "Centrones"  were 
evangehzed  in  tne  fifth  century  bv  James  the  Assyrian, 
secretary  to  St.  Honoratus,  Archbishop  of  Aries. 
He  became  the  first  Bishop  of  DarantiLsia  or  Taren- 
teiw,  the  metro|)oli8  of  the  Centrones",  and  named  8t. 
IfaroeUuB  as  nis  successor.  The  first  document  in 
which  the  Diooeae  of  Tarent^ae  is  reliably  mentioned 
i»  a  letter  of  Leo  the  Great  (5  May,  450}  which  aosignfl 
to  the  Archtiioccsc  of  X'icnno,  ainon^  other  HufTraKans, 
the  Bishop  of  Tareritaise.  The  firwl  historically 
known  bishop  iH  Sanctius  who  in  617  aasist^^J  at  the 
Council  of  LpMon.  A  plea  wjw  brought  before  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (T'.M  )  sigain-Ht  tlic  d<'cision  of  Ix-o 
I  that  had  been  confirmed  by  Popes  SymniachuH  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Leo  IH  partly  aecetliii  to  this 
plea,  and  made  Darantasia  a  metropolis  with  three 
suffra^^ans,  Aosta,  8ion,  and  Mauriennr,  but  main- 
tained the  primacy  of  Vienne.  For  four  centuries 
fhki  primacy  was  we  cause  of  conflicta  between  th* 
archbisbope  of  Tarentaise  and  thoee  ot  VieoM; 
Bubeequcntly  Maurienne  was  again  attached  to  tlw 
metropolis  of  Vicnnc. 

The  city  of  Diirantiusiji  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  tenth  century,  whereupon  the  arch- 
bishnps  moved  their  retiidence  to  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
the  lH«^rc,  calling  it  their  moutitr  (nionaster>')i  and 
it  was  at  thi(<  i)lacc  tliat  the  town  of  Moutiers  began 
to  be  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  oentup'  the  archhiahope  of  Tarentaise 
were  powerful  lovcrdgns.  in  1 1  st]  a  bull  of  Frederick 
Barbanwa  reoognised  the  Archbishop  of  Tarentaiae 
•a  immecBAte  vasaal  of  the  empire  and  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  diaranrd  of  the  pretenaiooa 
of  Humbert  III,  Count  of  Savoy;  but  in  1358  a 
transaction  between  Archbishop  Joan  de  Bertrand 
and  the  Count  of  Savoy,  Aniiuleus  VI,  fixeil  the  ntspec- 
tive  rinli'.-^'^f  the  archbi}ihop.s  lunl  the  counta.  Taren- 
taise 1><  Iniini  tl  to  France  from  IS^U)  to  l.").")<,t,  and  from 
the  8i.\ti  ciitli  til  the  eif.'lit<-ciitli  century  \v:ts  on  four 
occiuiions  wre?^tcd  for  a  time  by  France  fnim  the 
House  of  Savoy.  In  1792  it  formeil  the  Dep.arttnent 
of  Mont  Hlanc.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  (30  May,  1S14) 
gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sanlinia,  while  the  Plebiscite 
of  22  and  23  April,  LStiO,  gave  it  to  France.  The 
Arcbdioceee  of  Moutiers  in  1  arentaiae  waa  aupprrssed 
in  1792  by  the  French  Revohitioa.  In  1825  a  dio- 
ueae  waa  re-ettab1iahed  at  Moatiera,  aufTra^san  of 
Qiainb6r>%  and  was  mdatained  in  18(V0  in  virtue  of 
a  special  clause  in  the  treaty  eedin^  Savoy  to  France. 

Anions;  the  iirchbishops  of  Moutiers  in  'r:irentai3c 
may  be  riieiit i<)iie<l :  St.  Peter  I  (about  ll.'^O),  the  first 
Ci.Mtercian  r;iiHe.i  (n  the  epi.«copate,  who  founded  in  a 
defile  the  Cisterci;in  ,Vi)hi'y  of  Tami6,  to  Borve  as  a 
shelter  for  pilgritn.s  and  tr:ive!lerH;  the  Ci.stercian 
monk  St.  Peter  II  (1141-74)  founded  the  charity  of 
the  pain  de  Afot,  which  until  the  second  half  of  the 
dghteenth  o«itur^  diatributed  bread  at  Moatlas 
at  the  expense  or  the  arehdioeese  during  the  first 
twcnty-dgnt  days  of  May;  it  was  he  who  upheld 
Alexander  HI  asainnt  Fre<lorick  Barbnrossa  and  the 
Antip<ip(>  Victor  ;iiid  in.iinf  line*!  in  obedience  to 
Alexander  III  the  wveii  hiinilre<l  abbeys  of  the  Cif«- 
tcrcian  Onier.  .Mexander  decided  (;}  Feb..  1171) 
that  thenceforth  the  metropolitan  See  of  Tarentaise 
shouhl  dtpend  only  on  Rome;  St.  Peter  HI  (1271- 


England; 


83);  Carduml  Antoine  de  Chalant  (140S-18),  to 
whom  has  been  ascribed  "Lc  livrc  du  Koi  Modus  et 
de  la  reine  Ratio",  a  much-esteemed  treatise  on 
huntiiw;  Cardinal  Jean  d'Arce8'(1438-54},  who  at  the 
Cooiuul  of  Baale  in  1440  aupported  Duke  Amadens 
of  Savoy,  anttpope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V,  against 
Eugene  IV;  Cardinals  Christopher  and  Dominic  de 
la  Kov^re  fI472-7S  and  M7.S-S;}),  whoso  tomb 
erectcfl  at  Houie  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  df! 
PojK)lo  u  a  splendid  monument  of  the  Hcnai.s.-;anc.-; 
Germonio  (11)07-27),  who  i)l;iye<l  an  important  juirt 
in  the  seventeenth-century  reform  of  the  clergy-  :uiii 
whose  "Commentaries"  and  "Acta  Ecclesio;  Tareo- 
tasiensis"  arc  important  documents  for  the  faJstaqr 
of  the  time.  \»  natives  of  the  diocese  may  be  mei^ 
tiont^l:  Pope  Nicholas  II  (1059),  b.  at'ChevrOB- 
Villctte  of  the  family  of  the  lords  of  MiohiDs:  Pictie* 
d'.Aigueblanche,  who  in  1240  becMne  Arenbialiop 
of  Hereford  in  England,  and  for  twenty-five  years  was 
oouneillor  and  mmister  to  Henry  HI  of  *£; 
Bli-sswl  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  who 
127tj  under  the  name  of  Innocent  V. 

The  chief  |nl^rim:iK«'si  of  (lie  iliorcsc  are:  No're 
Dame  de  Hri;iii(,on,  which  d;ttes  from  the  victon.- 
over  the  .SjiriiceiiK  in  the  tenth  century.  Fnincis  I 
and  Henry  I\'  visited  this  shrine;  Notre  Danie  des 
N'ernettcfl,  at  Peisey,  crcat<-d  in  the  cightifntb  cen- 
tury near  a  miraculous  fountain;  Notre  Dame  de  U 
Vie  at  St.  Martin  do  Belleville;  Notre  Dame  de 
Beaufort;  St.  Anne  at  Villcttc  dating  from  1248. 
Before  the  application  of  the  Law  of  1901  ngaiding 
aaoeiationa  there  were  in  the  diooess  Augustiniana 
of  the  Asmimption,  Capuchins,  and  two  orders  of 
teaching  brothers.  Tlie  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
nursinj;  and  teaching  sisters,  separated  in  lS2.'i  from 
the  Congregation  of  Puy.  St-vcral  hospitals  and 
8chool.H  in  Y?razil  are  dependent  on  their  inother- 
house  at  Moutiers.  ,\t  (he  end  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj'  religioufi  congregations  in  the  dioc«iie  were 
eharge<l  witn:   4  infant  schools,  2  orphanages  for 

firls,  6  infirmaries  or  hospitals,  4  houses  of  retreat, 
n  1905  (end  of  the  period  <A  the  Concordat)  the 
diooeae  munbeied  68,000  inhabitants,  7  pariahe^  70 
succursal  ehunhea,  and  21  vieariates  remnnenitea  by 
the  Government. 

Galtia  Ckri.H.  {nana)  (1779),  XII.  700-24;  in$fnimmta.  377- 
420;  ni  rirB^N*,  Fattet  fpitcopaui,  1  (Paria.  IRtM),  21)7-41; 
P»»c  viKiN.  Hint,  lit  TiiTrr.t  :t'r  /uv^'m  }7M  (MoutierB,  1903); 
loCM,  Hint,  de  la   Tartntaue  depii*  J7»t  (MouUvn.  1887); 

fa  SraA  A  fa  rtne$  m  tn»  (UMtOmt,  tWl). 

GSORGRS  GOTAU. 

Targum  (Targcmim;  2*1^13"."!  .^in^iular.  C*3'V^ 
"translation"  I'cf.  C'.""."**;,  l*>.ra,  7i  is  the  dis- 
tinctive designation  of  the  .Anvmaic  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  return 
from  exile  .Aramaic  gradually  won  the  a.'«eendancy  as 
the  colloquial  language  over  the  slowly  decaying 
Hebrew  until,  from  probably  the  last  oentur>'  before 
the  Christian  era,  H^rew  was  hardly  more  than  the 
language  of  the  schools  and  of  wonhip.  Aa  the 
majority  of  the  population  ceased  to  be  conversant 
with  (he  sacred  language  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide tran.slations  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
I)ass;mes  of  the  Bible  read  in  Hebrew  at  the  liturgical 
Hervice-i.  'l'hu>tomeet  thin  need  it  lieeamecu.stoniary 
to.'i'i  i  t'l  the  portions  of  the  Scrij)tures  read  un  the 
S;ibbath  an  cxjilanatory  oral  translation — a  Targum. 
At  first  thi.s  wa.s  probably  done  only  for  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages,  but  as  time  went  on,  for  the  entire  text. 
The  Misnna"  gives  elaborate  instructif>ns  jis  to  the 
way  in  which  this  tran.slating  should  be  done.  Ac- 
cording to  the  "Megillah"  (IV,  4),  when  the  leasDa 
to  he  read  alo«id  waa  inmi  the  "ToHA only  one  vcfse 
wa.1  to  be  read  to  the  transhtor  (Itfmuraemtm, 
•"^''rtV   TMiet)  the  le-^son  was  from  the  "Nebi'im" 

it  was  permitted  to  read  three  to  him,  unless  each 
vane  fonned  a  apeeial  diviskMi.  Tlie  directioina  alsa 


i^  y  uu.cd  by  Google 


■fcatc  which  portiona  are  to  be  read  aloud  but  not 
translated  (ci.  for  instMice  "Mey.",  IV»  10),  and  a 
wwrning  is  given  againflt  tnnalaitUHU  tkat  an  cither 
too  free,  palliative,  aUegDiical  «te. 

Another  regulation  wafl  that  the  TarKum  was  not 
to  be  written  down  ("Jer.  Mfg  ",  IV,  i— fol  74  d). 
Thit*  prohihifion,  howcv«»r,  ])roh;ibiy  referred  ouly 
to  thr   111  r|  ri'tation  given  in  the  synagogue  and  did 
not  i*j>i>ly  ti>  private  use  or  to  its  emjiloynient  in 
study.    In  any  case,  written  TurKums  must  have 
existed  at  an  early  date.    Thus,  for  instance,  one  on 
the  Book  of  Job  u  mentioned  in  tin-  era  of  uomaliel 
1  (middle  of  the  firs^t  century  a.  d.  i  ,  whieh  he,  however, 
was  not  wilHiig  to  recognize  (  Sulib.",  115a;  cf. 
••ToB.  Sabb.",  13,  2=p.  128,  ed.  Zuckermandel). 
If  Matt.,  xxvii,  46,  gives  the  Aramaie  tortn  of  Ph., 
xxi,  2,  the  last  u(tiaraiiQeofthe8avicNaruiMiiiibeCr(M& 
this  »howH  that  even  th^n  the  Ptalnis  were  current 
among  the  i>(N<|)le  in  the  Aramaic  language;  moreover, 
Kphes.,  iv,  8,  Juw  a  closer  connexion  with  thcTargum 
to  Pe.,  Ixvii,  19,  than  with  the  MsisDretir  text  In 
addition,  flie  'MishnaYadayim",  IV,.'),  mid  Sabb.", 
XVI,       '  r  licatcsthoearly  existence  of  MSS.  of  the 
Targuiu.    These  MSS.,  however,  were  only  owned 
privately  not  officially  si--^  for  Hiongperiod  the  Targums 
were  without  authoritative  atui  offieial  importance 
in  Palestine.    This  authoritative  ixtsition  was  first 
^aintni  among  the  Babylonian  Jews  and  through  their 
influence  t  he  Targuma  were  also  more  highly  esteemed 
inPale8tiae»atleMtthetwo<»idercMieB.  In  the  form 
in  which  they  exist  at  present  no  Targiitn  that  has 
been  preserved  fjoes  back  ftirther  than  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.   Various  mdJeatinns,  however,  show  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  main  contents  of  many  Turfjums, 
their  theology  among  other  thing.s.    That  as  early  as 
the  third  century  tlie  text, for  instanee, cjf  the  Tarnnm 
on  the  Pentateuch  wa.-*  regarded  by  the  syuttgotjue 
as  traditionally  settled  is  evident  from  the  "Misima 
MeK.",  IV,  10,  "Jer.  Meg.",  74d,  "Hab.  Kidd.  ' 
40d;  "To8.  Meg.",  IV,  41.    There  are  Targums  to  all 
the  eanonicol  lxx)ks  excepting  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
KfcheiniiiJi;  for  some  books  of  the  Bible  there  arc  sev- 
eral Targums.  As  r^^rds  age  and  linguistic  character 
they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Targumof 
OnkeloH  and  Tarppum  of  Jonathan;  ^)  Jemnlem 
Targuma;  (3)  TarKum  on  the  Hagiographa. 

The  fi)rm  of  l.iiiKuaKe  used  in  the  Tarpima  is  called 
speeifinally  the    "Tarj^um  dialect".    It  belongs  to 
western  Arainaie  ami  more  particularly  to  the  .\ramaic 
of  Pal<>f»tine.    Its  lioino  is  to  be  sought  in  Judea,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  serit)es.    It  slumld 
be  borne  in  mind  that  thisTar^mic  loiinuaKe  ilm-s  not 
represent  the  spoken  Aruinatc,  but  is  the  result  of 
the  labours  of  Hcholara.    Consequently  the  point 
under  discussion  turns  on  a  Utenry  Aramaic  onu- 
inaUy  f(»med  in  Judea.   This  is  particularly  true 
Oftne  two  earlier  Targums;  the  later  ones  shuw 
gmerally  aa  artificially  mixed  type  of  tongiagft.  The 
innidttional  pointing  of  the  texta  la  vahieleaa  and  mis- 
Icivlinf; :  a  more  certain  basts  waa  first  offered  by  MS8. 
from  Suuthcm  Arabia  in  which  the  pointing  for  the 
vowels  wii-s  pliieisl  at>ove  the  liii      I  i  Kral)ia  the  old 
irrnagogal  rustoni  of  reciting  the  i'aruuni  at  the  re- 
h'Ki<ius  services  ha<i  l>eeti  retained,  and  conH«'<jueutly 
more  interest  \va.s  fell  iii<  r*»  in  the  prtmunciiition.  It 
must  he  aektiDwIedneii,  however,  that  this  cannot 
be  regarded  m  a  tlirtet  ivproductiou  of  the  Palestinian 
pronunciation;  it  may  nave  .nnrung  from  a  formal 
treatment  of  the  Targum  of  Onkekw  customar>' 
among  the  Babylonian  scholars.    As  raganls  the 
uathod  of  traualation  all  Targums  in  common  strive 
to  avoid  as  much  as  ponible  ant  hropomorphisms  and 
anthropopathic  terms,  as  well  as  other  apparently 
undignified  expressitins  concerning,  and  descriptive 
of  God.    The  Targums  are  printed  in  the  Rabbmical 
and  Polyvdot  Bibles,  although  the  two  do  not  alwaj's 
watala  we  saow  Ttargnma  or  an  equal  nnmber  of 
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them.  See  below  for  portieulan  as  to  iodividtnl 

editions. 

Zrirz.  Die  goltfii  li<-'i''itrfirn  Vnnn'iije  itt  Jvim  (Berlin.  1R.12), 
61-83:  n*r«t>ou»r.  7.ut  <;,.\,-h.  dtr  Turimmim  naeh  talmuditehm 
Qudien  m  3/'>rM/«r/ir.  fur  (Im.-h.  u.  Wn'tn.^fh.  d*»  Judentum*. 
X.X-Wlll  a.sy-l),  aiia  'mi.j.,  in  a^<^..  2s.y  ».t.j.:  MaTHAPM,  Die 
Anthroponorjihim  u.  Anihropopnikien  bei  Onkelot  u.  in  den 
tpmerm  Targumin  (Bmilaii,  1878);  GiNSBvnaBH.  Oit  Anthropo- 

morphinnif  ri  in  /.•>!  T':.in;i;niuri  in  Jahrlrurh-r  fflr  pr«t,  Thtol. 
(Bninswick.  isilll,  'JiVJ  i,].)  .  t.tll  qn,  A-.  ri'tturil-.  thi'  l;iui?ii:ige: 
DalmaM,  (irammatik  ilet  jOditck-paUMinttchrn  AmmducA  (2n(i 
mL.  ^^^f^,^^*  'ft'**  ww*<>f.  mmrbnek  CFkaak- 

1.  Thb  Tahodm  of  Onkelos. — The  oflicial  Tar- 
gum to  the  Pentateuch  (.T-^n  is  designated 
by  the  name  of  Onkelus  In  the  Babyttoian 
Talmud  and  in  the  To.sephta,  Onhelos  is  the  name 
of  a  prosehrte  who  is  noentioned  as  a  contempovaiy 
of  the  elder  Gamaliel  rAbodasara ',  Ua;  cf.  "To*. 
.s.ahh  ".  s  =  p.  110,  ed.  Zuckermandel).  The  labours 
of  Onkelos  are  referred  to  in  "Meg.",  3a,  in  the  fol- 
lowinR  words:  "Hab  .lereniiya,  aerording  to  others 
Hab  Hiya  bar  Abba  ;<ay.s:  'Areoriimn  to  the  state- 
ment (*E'5)  of  Rab  Eliezer  and  l{al)  Josiia.  <)nl<elnfl 
the  proselyte  hits  faid,  tliat  is,  has  orally  formu- 
lated, thoTarnuin  of  the  Torah'  ".  f  iaon  S.ar  Slialon 
(d  ^50'!  wa<<  the  first  who.  taking  this  posnage  as  a 
basis,  railed  the  PentateucB-Targum  the  Taifium  of 
Onkelos.  This  he  did  in  an  opinion  eonrernmg  the 
Taqpim  which  he  evidenth'  hud  hcfure  lum  at  the 
time  in  a  written  «opy>  Tiie  de8i{(nation  that  thus 
aroee  became  custotoarjr  throof^  its  aoeeptanee  by 
R;ushi  and  others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
the  passage  mentioned  ("  Meg.",  3a)  there  has  been 
a  confusion  with  the  name  of  Atiuila,  ttn>  translator 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  older  p.aralicl  passage  of  the 
Palestinian  Talmu<l  ("Me^;.",  I,  11  =  fol.  71c)  savs 
the  same  of  .\quila  and  his  (Jreek  translation  of  the 
Hible.  Compare  also  Muirash.  'I'anehuma,  Mish[)a- 
tim,  91.  92  (ed.  Mantua,  18*>3.  fol.  36b).  Thus  it 
seems  that  in  Babylonia  the  old  and  correct  knowl> 
edge  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  proselyte  Aquila 
was  crroooously  trantfemd  to  the  anonymous  Ara- 
maio  traoslatioa,  that  consequently  Onkelos  (instead 
of  iUcylas)  is  a  corrupted  form  or  a  provindsl  modi- 
fication of  Aquila  (sV*^?),  as.  for  instance,  the  To- 
sephta  has  cVpiK  always  (five  time^^  for  C^-pp.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  di-'^cuss  here  carliej-  views  concern- 
ing this  point.  The  effort  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
Onkelos  distinct  from  .\quila  Lh  still  made  bv  tVied- 
mann  ("OnkekM  und  Xkylas"  in  "Jahredier.  der 
Israelit-theol.  Lehfaostalt  in  Wien",  1896),  but  the 
proof  adduce<l  is  not  convincing  (cf.  Blau  in  '*Jewiah 
Quarterly  Review,"  IX,  1897,  p.  727  sqq  ). 

Thus  it  is  not  known  who  wmte  t'  -  T  .  :^um  named 
after  Onkelos.  In  any  ca>*e  the  Targurn,  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  old,  a  fact  indicated  by  the  con- 
nexion with  Hab  I'.lii  zer  ami  Rab  .lo«un.  and  belongs 
probably  to  the  m  conil,  or  it  may  be  to  the  lirst  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  it  arose,  as  tlie  idiom  shows,  in 
Jucle^,  but  it  received  official  recognition  first  from 
the  Babylonian  Rabbis,  and  is  therefore  called  bv 
them  (our  TarRum),  or  is  quoted  with 

the  formula  we  trnnslnte'i.  Ri\\) 

Natronav  (d.S(H))  in  wpeakin^  of  this  71  sayn, 

thiit  it  IS  nor  permitte<l  to  replaee  it  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  by  any  other  tratislation  of  the 
l'entateu<'h.  The  fnnh  rejiutation  tif  this  authorized 
translation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  .Mttm>rah 
of  its  own.  The  fixing  of  the  written  fonn,  ami  thereby 
the  final  settlement  of  the  text  as  well,  should  not  lie 
omigned  t:i  a  date  before  the  fifth  centOiy.  The  laii- 
guage  is,  in  general,  an  artificial  form  of  speech  closely 
connected  with  the  BibKcal  Aramaic.  It  is  probably 
not  the  spoken  Aramaic  used  as  a  dialect  bv  the  Jew^ 
ish  people,  but  a  copy  made  by  scholars  of  tlieHebraie 
orivna^  of  which  the  Tacgum  elaima  to  givv  tho  moft 
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fidthful  irpmducUon  powtbla.  In  doioc  this  the 
Anmaic  lunijcuiige  is  treated  amilariy  to  tne  Gredc  in 

the  trftn.-il;itinii  of  Aquila,  consequently  the  many 
Hebraic  idioms.  Tliore  is  no  jxwitive  f)ro<jf  (Dal- 
man,  "Gramna",  13)  of  a  comii)ting  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  dialect  as  Nohleke  hol<l  ["Scmit.  Spra- 
clieii"  (1887),  32;  (2nd  ed..  1890).  as). 

As  rpRardH  the  character  of  the  translation  it  is, 
taken  altogether,  fairly  literal.  Anthropomorjjhic 
and  aothropopathic  expresaions  are  avoided  by 
ToundalMNit  expreiuions  or  in  other  way's;  obBCure 
Hebrew  wortLi  are  often  taken  without  change  into 
the  text :  proper  names  are  frequently  interpreted,  as 
Shinar>Biibyloa,  labiiuwUte»-Anl»i  for  figurative  ex« 
prr  .ssions  are  substHuted  the  comsponoing  literal 
onea.  Hagjpdic  interpretation  is  only  used  at  timea, 
for  instance  m  prophetic  pa-ssa^es,  as  (len..  xlix:  Num., 
xxiv;  Eknit..  xxxiii.  ThLs  Targuin  w  first  priiitorl  at 
Ek)loKTi!i  (14S2)  together  with  the  H<4>r<  w  text  of  the 
Bil)li'  iitiil  the  couunt  tii  :irv  of  R;u>lii;  later,  in  the 
Itui)l)ini(  al  Bibles  of  Bomberjj;  an<l  Buxtorf,  an<l  with  a 
Latin  translation  in  the  (ionii)lutensian  Polv«l'>t 
(1517),  and  the  Polyglota  of  Antwerp  (1.569),  TParis 
(164.5),  and  London  (1657).  Amonfj  senarate  edi- 
tions of  the  Targum  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  that  printed  in  1557  at  Sahhioneta.  More  modern 
•ditiona  are:  Berliner,  "Taqnim  Onkeloe"  (2  vola^ 
Berlin,  1884),  in  iriiidi  vol.  i  eontaios  the  text  ao- 
oording  to  the  Sabbioneta  edition,  and  vd.  II,  eluci- 
dations; the  YemantteH  at  Jerusalem  have  printed 
with  an  eilition  of  the  Pentateuch  {nefer  Kcter  tora) 
from  Mi^S.  the  Arabic  translation  by  Siiadya  (Jeru- 
salem, 1SW-1'.)()1 1,  ill  wliirli  publication  the  vowel 
pointing  above  the  line  luws  Ixvn  chanpeil  to  siiblirieur 

glinting;  Barnheim,  "The  TarKuin  of  Onkilos  in 
enesi.H"  (Lfmdon,  lS9<j),  on  the  text  of  the  Yemen 
manuscripts.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  translations 
in  the  Polyglot  Bil)lw  there  is  one  by  Fagius  (Stra^ 
burg,  154(3);  tliere  is  also  an  English  traiLslatiou  by 
Etbuarid^  "The  Targum  of  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan 
ben  UsiMH  on  the  Pent.,  with  the  Fragments  of  the 
Jenualem  Tannm",  from  the  Chakke  (2  voIb.,  Loii> 
don,  186^-65). 

KaVTUCM.  MiUtilimg  Obtr  cim  altr  Handsehr.  itm  Tnrg.  Ont. 
taCti.  Bocini,  Ifo,  Si  (Hillv.  1S03):  Rekunek.  f)ir  Uio-riA. 
turn  Tarq.  O.  (IjnptiM,  1M77);  Landacer,  Die  iIA%6rih  turn  O. 
(AnutrrUnm,  t!itl6);  Brkdchisk,  Cmeordam  rum  T.  O.  <Gii>iwD. 
i90li);  Idem.  I'f>fr  die  Art  ilrr  Vbertrliung  im  7".  Onk.  in  Thrul. 
Studien  u.  Krmkrn  (G-itha,  I'.W)!  '.  Il'il  77. 

The  Takoum  ok  .Jo.nath.\n  (.Yon.\than). — The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  {nriorex,  historical  books; 
poateriores,  the  actual  Prophets)  now  in  existence  is 
ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  U zziel,  who  is  said  (m  the 
authority  of  the  Babyk>nian  "Megillali",  3a,  to  have 
fonnulatied  it  orally  (llttN),  in  accordance  with 
the  inatnictimiB  (*fin)  of  Hagni,  Zachariah,  and 
Malachi.  This  assertion  probably  means  that  in 
his  exposition  he  gives  the  traditional  interpretation 
that  had  been  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  sim-r  early  times.  Accordiniz  to  the 
Babyloninu  Sukkah"  ('2Sa=baha  bathra  l.'{4a),  he 
Was  til'' riinst  !ioi4'<i  pupil  of  thfclilcr  Hillel,  aii<l  i.s 
therefore  assigned  to  the  tin<t  ('hnsiian  eentun.-.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  in  quotiiiK  pa.<,s,igi-s  from  this 
Targum  ascribes  them  to  Kab  Joseph  biu-  Hiya  (d. 
333),  the  bead  of  the  aehool  at  Pumbaditha.  Rab 
Joseph  was  regarded  as  a  great  authority  on  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Targum  and  nifl  judgment  on  the  trans- 
lation of  individual  paamna  was  eaooty  listened  to; 
he  may  perhu]>s  be  considered  as  the  editor  of  this 
Targam.  For  Jonath.an  as  for  Onkelos  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  written  form  did  not  occur  until  the 
fifth  Christian  centur\'.  (^omill  claims  to  show 
("Einleitung",  2nd  e<l."  1S93,  p.  .^ns)  that  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  I'rophets  is  older  than  the  Torali-TarEum, 
but  the  rp.t'«»n,s  priMlured  rire  not  convincing  (ef.  IXal- 
man,  l.'i,  pnasnin.  Limiui.stirally,  this  Targum  ap- 
proaches most  closely  that  of  Onkekw;  in  graounaticM 
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oonstraotioa  the  two  are  alike  but  the  words  used 
differ,  and  this  Tiigtmi  is  more  paraphraetie.    In  the 

historical  bonks  Jonathan  himself  i*  often  the  cx- 
iwiunder,  but  in  the  actual  pniphetic  b<x>ks  the  expo- 
sit  imi  is  in  roiility  Hsiggadic.  The  religious  opinions 
arui  theological  conrejitioiis  of  the  era  thtif  are  inter- 
woven are  wry  in.-^truci  i\ c  '1  Ijc  further,  is  n^t 
free  from  later  additions;  from  this  cause  arise  the 
double  translations  of  which  the  Targum  contains 
several.  The  "Prophets  priores"  was  first  printed 
with  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  commentaries  of  Ciimhi 
and  Levi  at  Leiria,  Portugal,  in  1494.  At  a  later 
date  the  whole  Targum  was  printed  in  the  Rabbtnieal 
Biblea  vi  fiombcrg  and  Buztcnf  and  in  the  Poly^ot 
Bibles  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London.  The  last 
tion  is  that  of  de  Lagarde,  "Prophcta>  chaldaicf  e  fide 
codicis  Reuchliniam"  (I^ipzig,  1872).  Tliere  are 
su{)plfmentarj'  additions  to  this  fnmi  an  Erfurt  M.S. 
ill  'Sytnmicta".  I,  139.  The  Targum  to  the  Haph- 
taruli  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  Pentateuch 
edition  of  the  Yeinanites  at  Jerusalem.  Kngli.<h 
translations  are:  I'auli,  "  The  Clmldee  Pamplirafe  on 
the  lYophet  Isaiah  Translated "  (London,  1871); 
Lex-y,  "Targum  on  Isaiah,"  I  (London,  1880). 

PkacTORII'ii,  Dae  Targum  ni  Jotua  nath  Yrmeni*eker  LTttr- 
liejtrunt  (Berlin.  ISKO):  Ipf.m,  Dot  Targum  turn  Hueh  der  Rirhttr 
naeht/fmtn.  Vberltr/rrung  (B4>rltn,  100(1);  Woijm>hn,  />o«  Targum 
rum  Prophetm  Jtrrmia*  ii»  yrmrn.  L'brrl.  (IJallp.  1902),  ch.  i-aSi 
81LBERMANN,  Da*  Tnrffum  tu  KterMH  nach  nnrr  eitilarakteeittn 
Mandeckrifl  (StraAburs,  1!)02),  eh.  i-x;  Wriort,  Targum  ru  Jtmmt 
(Ix>tHloD,  1H57);  AbLEIi.  Targum  tn  \ahum  in  Jev.  Quart.  Ret., 
Vil  (1805).  A30  Mjti.-  Racbul  A'ri(i«ciU  VnUrtuckunafn.  ntm 
frophetrnlareum  in  ZD  MO,  XXVIII  <1874>.  1  iqq.:  KlbK  ia 
Irx-.  rit..  XXIX  (IS7S),  iSTtqe.:  VtumaL,  tm^tm  ftifsi  4v 

l'r„i,h,itn  (Rrt-.'.lau.  1H72). 

II.  The  Jehhsalem  TAKonMB. — This  designation 
is  not  correct;  the  older  and  more  correct  name. 
bxiS*  i'-K  i.  e.  Palestinian  T.argum,  is  found  for 

instance  in  the  writings  of  Gaon  Ilai  (d.  1038).  At  a 
later  date  this  dengnation  was  dinplaeed  by  the  tenn 
*'7%rT**,  just  as  before  this  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
('"KT*  V""'*  "I'cVr)  is  called  in  the  writinns  of  Cann 
Sar  Shalon  *?S/B''l*.n.  FundamentiUly  the  language 
"Of  those  Targums  is  Palestinian  Aramaic  but  of  a 
vcr>'  mixed  tj^pe.  Neither  of  them  \a  hoinogeneoua 
grammaticallv  and  lexically.  Besides  exi)rcssiona 
that  lecall  the  GaUhsan  dialect  of  the  Paketinian 
Talmud  a  preference  is  shown  for  imitation  of  the 
language  of  the  Targimi  of  Onkeloe,  while  there  are 
also  various  terms  belonging  to  the  Iangu:ige  of  the 
Babylonian  Tuhnud. 

A.  TaTQum  Y'cruxhalmi  I  on  the  Pentaleuch. — This 
is  generally  called  (he  Targum  of  Junathan  or  of 
Pscudr>-Jonathtm,  becau.se  it   is  cited  in  the  first 

S Tinted  edition  (Venice,  l.'iyi)  under  the  name  of 
onathan  ben  Uzziel.  This  designation,  however, 
rests  on  a  mistaken  solution  of  the  abbreviation 
*      tliat  is,  The  Targum  could  not 

have  appeared  in  its  pn>sent  form  before  the  second 
half  of  toe  seventh  century.  For  example  (Gen.,  xxi, 
21),  a  wife  and  daughter  of  Mohammed  are  men- 
t  ioncd.  (Compare  also  (Gen.,  xlix,  26)  the  pontion  of 
ICsau  and  Ishmael  as  representatives  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Mfihammedan  world.  Tlie  Targnm  covers 
the  entire  Pentateuch.  The  only  p;i,s,sages  that  are 
lacking  are:  Gen.,  vi,  15;  x,  23;  xviii,  4;  xx,  15;  x.xiv. 
28;  xli,  45);  xliv,  30-31;  Exod.,  iv,  8;  l..  v..  xxiv.  4; 
Num.,  xxii,  18;  xxx,  20l>,  21";  xxxvi.  S  !>.  .\s  to  its 
form  it  is  a  free  Ilaggadic  treatment  of  the  text,  that 
is,  an  exposition  rather  than  a  translation.  A  large 
part  of  it  is  made  up  of  legendary  narratives;  there  are 
also  diiJogues,  rhetorical  and  poetical  digreesions. 
The  paraphrase  also  discoaaea  rdigiotts  and  meta- 
physical  concept  ions,  as  was  the  Custom  of  the  Jevriah 
tii\'stic's  of  the  seventh  rentur\-.  This  Targum  was 
first  i)rinted:  as  "  "N":':'  r*  rT."-"!  ""T  ".  at 
Venice  in  1.591.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  volume  I  Vol 
the  London  Polyglot.  A  sqwrate  edition  <rf  this  Tar> 
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ffutn  was  edited  from  the  manuscript  in  the  British 
MiiMfiiiii  (M.S.  Addit.  27ail)  by  OiiwhurKer,  "Tar- 
gum  JoiiiUliau  btri  Usiel  ziun  I'entMt. "  (Berlin,  1903). 
Conceriiitig  thin  codex  cf.  Banustein  in  "Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.",  Xf  (1899),  167  sqq.  An  EngUah  traiMlation 
has  been  publishwl  by  EtheridRC  (.supra). 

Seuumuhn  and  Thaub.  Vt'f-r  liin  (ieitl  arr  UbertfUuno  Jet 
Jonathan  6«n  C'titl  Mum  Pmt.  ttc.  in  MonaUehrift  fUr  Gueh.  u. 

( jlW7>.  M_M|q..  138_aiM.i  Hi 


IMS). 


B.  Targum  Yertuhalmi  II  on  the  Pentateuch  ia  also 
called  the  FraKmentaiy  Targum,  beeauae  the  Targum 
on  thn  entire  Fen tatciMh  hfls  not  been  fltCKrved,  but 
only  portions  of  it  on  numeroul  longv  and  abturter 
paastiges,  frequent^  only  the  Targum  on  iniiividual 
veraes  or  parts  of  aueh.  These  fracinento  were  first 
painted  in  the  rabbinical  Bible  of  1517  as  S^i'r\ 

In  language, method  of  translation,  and  cxe- 
getical  form  they  are  rclatc<i  to  the  Pseudo-Jonat  li:in. 
A  perspicuously  arranged  compilation  of  the  frag- 
rocnta  that  have  been  preserv-ed  i.s  given  l)V  diiis- 
burgor  in  the  "ZDM(i'\  LVII  {VMi),  07  w).].,  und 
in  loc.  cit.,  LVIII  (1904),  374  sqq.,  on  a  pjige  that 
came  from  a  geniza  or  rei)ository  in  a  synagogue  for 
damafced  manuscripto.  A  Latin  translation  from  the 
Venice  edition  of  1617  was  published  by  TaylOr  fLon- 
dOD,  1649);  English  tr.  by  Ktheridge  {supra). 

OlNHaPRaCR.  L)it^  Fri^jmfnlrntnrQHm  (Ucrlin,  ISIW);  (1)  Tar- 
gUin  according  to  Cod.  IIU  o(  \\w  Nslioniil  Libwy  at  ParU;  (2) 
variant*  from  Cod.  Vat.  440  and  Um.  1 :  (3)  quotataona  from  old 
Writpm;  matter  supplempntarj-  to  thi«  •■ork  is  Kivvn  by  Marx  in 

Znf'r'^ri  f!  fur  hrbr.  BMiogrnphir  'l'.Kl?i,  .'V.V.W, 

OpinioriiJ  conceniinc  the  roimoxion  between  the 
TarguniH  Jerushalnii  I  au  !  Jrr.tsh  ilmi  II  agree  in  gen- 
eral that  both  are  to  be  traccti  biwk  to  different  reren- 
aiona  of  an  old  Jerusalem  Targum.  This  is  the  view 
of  Zuns  (p.  73,  and  iwwim),  and  alao  that  of  CSeioer, 
''Uradirift  und  ubenwtiungen  der  Bibd"  (Beriin, 
1857),  454.  Baasfreund  (irura)  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  baais  both  of  the  Fragmentary  Targum 
and  th;if  of  the  Pseud'^JntKithrvn  is  a  oomploto  Joni- 
Balem  'rnrfrurn  of  iKwt-'raliiiutlic  origin,  but  Ihaf  tljo 
two  Tarjuitns.  Jcrushalnii  I  .and  II,  prt'wiipptxse  the 
existence  of  the  Targtim  of  Onkelon.  The  Frajftnen- 
tary  Targum  gives  from  this  ancient  Jenisaietn 
Targum,  according  to  Uassfreund,  only  tntilier 
supplementary  to  vhikeloH,  while  Onkelos  and  tiie 
Jeruaalom  Targum  have  b»H?n  used  in  preparing  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
i^Wttdo-Jonathan  (see  betow)  Ginsburgcr  tries  to 
prove  that  both  the  Fragnientanr  Targum  and  th« 
Pseudo-Joni^an  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  an- 
cient Palestinian  Targum,  which  was  not  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Onkclds  nntil  a  later  date.  The 
Fragmentan.'  TarKinn,  i:i  < linsburger's  opinion,  rep- 
reacntM  a  variant  CMlli  rtinri,  not  to  ( )iikflos  I;lh  B:!,***- 
freund  tliitik-^i.  hut  to  another  recnisinn  of  that  an- 
cient Jeru.'^alriji  ■l"arg;uTii.  ( iiiisliiiriii'r's  viewa  wUl 
have  to  be  a4'cei»t«l  :ks  the  more  jtrobable. 

BAmrHKt'M),  Dt'  Fr>tijmrnlrr,htr\ium  u.  tein  VerKiUni*  ru  dtn 
andtren  paldnl.  Tar^umim  in  M\>ruil»rhT\fl  fir  Gf»ch.  u.  H'wwn- 
lehnfl  dt»  Juilentunu,  XL  (IStH'i*.  I  nng.,  •49»n<j.,  fl7i«j<i..  14Am|i|., 
241  a.U  «|<i.,  3'.»«  squ.;  (Iinhbi  hokb.  loc.  cit..  XLI  (1S«7), 

Kiq.,.HOm|.|..  [ir  ' 
lOaj):  NnrjiAiiK, 
itntmUtmitchtn  Ptntat. 

C.  Targum  Tenukaimi  TIT  Is  the  name  aasigtietl  by 

Dalman  (Oramm.,  29)  to  fragnienl.s  which  arc  given  in 
old  edition.sof  the  Pentiit«Mi(  h,  .us  I,iHtw>n  (l4'.Mi.  Sjv- 
lonica  (l.')20i,  C'on.st.'intiiiopli-  '  1 '>  I'ii,  Wnice  (1.")!)!), 
andin8e\  (  ral  M.">.'^  Nearly  all  lia\  Ix-on  [luMi.-^hcd  by 
Ginsbur^fT.  ■'  I);if<  y'>iictiii-i.r  mlarmjin"  i  iN't'J  i ,  7  1  -7  i. 

D.  Then'  h.-ive  alao  been  J<'rn.s.-ilein  T.irKuins  on  the 
Prophets  and  on  individual  book.sof  the  II;iKi>>Kra[)ha. 
As  reganls  the  Targums  on  the  Prophets  de  L.iganle 
has  given  Hcuchlin'a  notes  fnim  the  "Nebi'irn 
Oodex"  in  tlie  introduction  (pp.  \'I  XLII)  to  his 
"FtophetK  dttUaioe"   (infra).    There   arc  frag- 

oo  Jomt,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  laaiaa, 


2S<>  wjq^.,  .140  m|q'.  [irffniv  to  f>r 'i.l,-J,,wUhan.  cd.  ISBM  (BerliD, 
Targunu  (tkrlm,  IWW). 


Jeremi.'vs,  .\mos,  ,Tonas,  Zar  liariits.  (Cf.  Bacher  in 
"ZD.MG",  XXVIII  '1S71),  l-7'.>;  XXIX  {1S75), 
157  sqcv,  319  sq.] 

III.  Tarquus  on  the  H.4(Jio(;RAPn.\. — They  are 
the  work  of  various  authors  and  have  the  eharaetsr 
more  or  less  of  private  undertakings,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  scImoIb  liad  notliing  to  do. 
Linguistically  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  the  work 
artindally  produced  of  a  late  age.  They  depend 
in  the  main  on  the  Jerusalem  Targums  and  probably 
belong  t^)  the  same  era;  the  Targiim  on  Cnroniclcs 
may  be  somewhat  Lifer.  Three  gn)ups  are  to  be 
distinguished  a-s  regards  linKui^rtic  ch.irartcr  and  ns- 
hitiim  to  till'  (iriKinal  text:  la'  Tarciuns  to  l'niver().s, 
Pyaiiiis.  and  Job;  (b)  Tar^unis  to  the  live  .\f  r  i/illolh, 
tha'  IS  ]{iith,  Ivsther,  Liiinentations,  1  jilcsiastes, 
Ginticlus;  (c)  T;vr|fum.s  to  the  Books  of  Chn>nicle3. 
The  Targums  mentioned  imder  (a)  jwihere  relatively 
closest  to  the  te.\t  of  the  Bible.  The  Targum  to 
Proverbs  is  in  language  and  contente  very  dependent 
on  the  text  of  the  Svriac  Peschitto,  and  is  but  little 
more  than  a  Jewish  recension  of  the  same.  [OF. 
Nfilddte  in  "'Merx'  Archiv  fttr  wis8en.-»chaftl.  Erfor- 
aehungdes  A.T.",  II  (1872),  246  sqq.;  Baumgartner, 
"Etuoe  critique  sur  r(''fat  du  texte  du  livre  de^ 
Proverbes"  (Tvoipzig.  IH'JO),  267  .sqq.]  HagKadic 
additions  are  found  only  occasionally  in  the  Tar^'urn 
on  the  P.sjilms.  In  a  number  of  pa.'^aKcs  a  .M(<'<»nd 
transl.ition  is  intnulm  i  ii  with  the  remark  'H  'r  (that 
is,  "nK  anotlicr   Targum).    The  Tiu"Kum  to 

.loh  eonlains  many  more  lulditions.  There  are  also 
variants  of  (he  u.sual  formula  of  citation  'H  'r,  and 
much  oftener  than  in  thcTaigum  on  the  Psalms.  In 
style  and  language  thia  Taignm  resembles  that  on  the 
i'sahns,  eonNquently  botli  pcriM^pa  are  the  work  of 
the  same  author. 

(b)  TheTargumaontheArsaCBiottarenotinreaG^ 
translations  but  rtttherHaggadieoMnmentaries.  The 
Biblical  text  is  most  clearly  evident  in  the  Targums 
to  Ruth  and  to  I>jnnenta(ions.  Tlie  Targutn  to 
Ecclesiiiste-H  is  a  tasteless  dccl.am.at ion  upon  the  text 
on  which  it  is  hjused;  that  on  (Jantielo^  is  an  alle- 

forico-myst ical  Midrash.  There  an'  two  TarKums  to 
Esther,  the  one  cliKsely  resembles  a  j»araphr:i.'ie  and  luis 
no  legends  intenvoven  with  it;  the  other,  called  Tar- 
gum .fcheni,  has  altogether  the  character  of  a  .Midrash. 
It  i3  only  to  a  small  degree  a  translation;  the  greater 
part  of  it  oonsists  of  stories,  legends,  and  discourses 
that  have  but  sli^t  connexion  with  the  contents  of 
die  book,  (c)  A  Tannim  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
was  o<lited  from  a  MS.  in  Erfurt  by  Mntthiaa  Bedk 
(2  pts ,  Augsburg,  1680-8.1);  a  more  complete  and 
correct  text  taken  from  ,i  Sl'^  af  Cambridge  w;ia 
c<lirfsl  by  Wilkmsj  " i'araphrasis  Chaldaica  in  hbrum 
pri'irem  ei  poatenorem  Quonieoram"  (Amaterdam, 
17 1.'.  I. 

.\ll  the  Targums  to  the  Hagiogra])ha  (excepting 
ChrtjnieN-s)  were  printed  fi>r  the  first  time  in  tlx-  IJoin- 
berg  Bible  in  1.517;  afterw.irds  in  the  "Polyglots" 
of  Antwerp.  Paris,  and  London.  A  mo^lern  edition 
from  the  lJonib<rg  te.xt,  with  Chroniclis  from  the 
Erfurt  Codex,  waa  edite«l  by  de  Lagardc,  "Hagio- 
grapha  chaldaioe"  (Ivcipzig,  1873). 

I.KVT,  0<i«  Ttr.jum  ru  Kohrlfih  n-ir'i   tti'hmb.  HanJtehriften 
(B'Tlin,  1^*0".:  i  Ci  ii.i.\s.-7,  Tir'j;>n  t.>  Ihr  S.«tg  nf  Snnfft  (I.<milon. 
1908).  tron-iUlioa;  I'imskk,  IM*  Tnraum  Hi'cKun  tu  J.  6iW.  H. 
r  (BnalatttlWOli  Davio,  Da*  Taivum  fHrni  turn  B.  Either 
IB,  ISBStrTATtMb  Targ.  phut  tt  fmlmut  in  F.tlhrmm  .  .  . 

'■tnMftWHlaliim  (London.  ir,-:.i;  Cci.bhai  n,  D<it 
i<M«B.  AA«(Fkiaktort.  ivmi 

Fr.  ScHt'Hl.KIN. 

Tarisel,  Piehre,  ma.s(er-mason  to  the  king.  b. 
about  1442;  d.  in  .Vugnsl,  1.510.  (In  l.V>."»  the  title  of 
architect  was  usetl  at  .Amiens  for  (he  first  time,  but  it 
W.1S  not  until  1609  that  a  master-nnisim  of  the  town 
called  himself  an  architect).  We  have  no  detaib  con- 
cerning his  birthplaoe,  mve  that  he  bekoged  to  no 
family  of  maaona  known  at  Amiena.  It  la  certain  that 
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he  was  the  most  renowned  mastpr-mason  at  Amiens  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  wa«  ub-eadv  famous 
in  147.5,  when  he  was  summoned  to  insj)ect  the  cathe- 
dral of  Xoyon,  which  threatened  to  become  ruinous  in 
many  places.  Although  he  was  not  then  entitled 
master-mason  of  the  city,  he  was  so  in  fact,  as  noth- 
ing of  importance  was  done  without  him.  In  1477  he 
was  at  Arras,  at  work  for  the  King  of  France.  In 
1500  the  pbn  of  Martin  Camhiche  for  the  restora- 
tion and  decoration  of  the  cathedral  of  BeauvaLs  was 
submitted  to  him.  On  4  Nov.,  1483,  at  the  death  of 
(Juillaume  Postel,  Pierre  Tarisel  was  appointed  mas- 
ter-mason of  the  city  of  Amiens.  His  predecessors 
had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  day;  according  to 
the  account.s  which  have  been  preserved,  Tarisel  re- 
ceive<l  .'>.s.  The  rate  was  again  reduced  to  48.  for  his 
successor,  which  shows  with  what  esteem  his  talent 
was  regartled. 

There  is  no  document  to  show  in  what  j-ear  he  be- 
came master-mason  of  the  cathedral;  but  it  seems 
certain  beyond  doubt  that  he  fulfilled  these  duties  in 
1482-83.  On  7  March,  1497,  Tarisel  visited  all  the 
cloistered  houses  subject  to  the  cathedral  chapter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring 
the  cathedral.  The  second  pillar  of  the  choir,  on  the 
left,  threatened  to  fall,  hut  under  Tarisel's  direction 
it  was  n^stortnl  in  1497.  The  projecting  arch  and  the 
arches  near  it  were  restored,  and  the  outer  wall  was 
propiK>d  by  an  additional  flying  buttress.  In  1.503  the 
same  was  done  for  the  remaining  pillars.  Between 
1497  and  1.503  the  pillars  of  the  transept  "buckled", 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  rear  side  arches,  and  cracks 
formed.  The  reme^ly  was  found  in  bands  of  Spanish 
iron,  reaching  from  the  transont  to  the  ends  of  the 
clioir,  the  nave,  and  the  cross  oars.  The  great  iron 
chainwork  upholding  the  four  large  nillmtj  of  the 
transept  running  the  length  of  the  triforium  in  four 
directions  still  exists*,  and  is  justly  famous.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  T.arisel,  by  whom  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens  was  aave<l  from  ruin  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  and  which  is  a  sufficient  claim  to 
renown. 

DcR*!n>,  Matlre  Pierre  Tarini,  maltre  ma(on  du  roi,  d$  la 
wiUt  ri  ilr  la  cathMrale  ifAmimt:  loEJi,  Monoaraphie  tie  In  ratKf- 
dralr  <l'.\mirnM;  DchJaiiuins,  llittoire  lie  la  cxithMralt  de  Beau- 
rait:  archives  of  the  city  of  Auiicnii;  archives  of  thr  Department 
oftbcSoinme.  \I  VaCCON, 

Tarkin,  Saint  (Talahican),  Bishop  of  Sodor 
(including  the  western  islands  of  Scotland),  was  prob- 
ably of  purely  Pictish  origin,  though  the  Abertleen 
Breviao'  (1500)  says  he  was  born  in  Ireland.  The 
legend  in  the  Breviar>'  states  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate  by  Pope  Gregory;  and  Adam  King's 
Kalendar  (1.5.58)  styles  him  "bischop  and  confess,  in 
Scotland  under  King  Solvathius".  The  Bollandists, 
following  the  chronologj'  of  the  Dalriadic  kings  as 
adoptetl  by  Pinkerton  and  Skene,  place  the  reign  of 
Selvach  from  706  to  726;  and,  as  Gregory  II  was  jxipc 
from  715  to  731,  conclude  that  Talarican  became 
bishop  about  720,  a  few  years  after  the  Columban 
monk.t  of  lona  ha<l  bit-n  induced  by  St.  Egbert  to 
conform  to  the  Roman  Rite.  He  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  every  dav,  to  have  been 
noted  for  hw  zeal  and  his  mortifietl  life,  and  to  have 
convert {"d  many  pagjms  in  (he  northern  coasts  of 
Scotland  through  his  preaching  and  examjile.  Ac- 
cording to  Dempster,  he  died  in  the  Lsland  of  Lis- 
more.  Manv  churches  .suhsrouently  founded  in  the 
Di(>ce>«'s  of  Moray,  Ross,  ana  .■MxrdtTn  were  dedi- 
cated in  his  honour.  His  name  is  p«'r]H>tuate<l  in  the 
gre.-it  district  of  Kiltarlity  (lnverne.s.s-shire), the  church 
and  cemeten,'  of  Ceilllarragian  (Skye),  and  well.s  .still 
known  as  "St.  Tarkin'.s"  at  Fordyce,  Kilsyth,  and 
elsewhere. 

Arta  SS..  LXI  (Parin.  IR-Kl).  4.17-.'iO;  Kalen.lar$  of  SeoaitK 
Saini;  ml.  Forreh  (KHinhiirith,  ISTL'l.  211!.  449;  Brrrmrum 
Atfrnionrwr   (I/nmlon.  purs  a»!itiv.,  fol.  oxxiv  Orioin 

ParorK  Scot.  (EUinburgh,  ISOO),  I,  43;  II,  355,  377;  Keith,  llitt. 


Cat.  of  Sroa\»h  Bukopt,  H.  RraaEL  (Kdinbureh.  IR241.  2SW 
i^?f>*'n;?.'*'  into  Ike  Hit.  of  Scotland,  U  (Edinburgh. 

•  iff  Uemwir,  llitt.  Kedtt.  Gmt.  Scot.,  II  (Edinbur£h. 

'S2»).6ii.  a  O.  Hunter-Blaib 

Tamow,  Diocese  of  (Tarnovienhis),  in  western 
Galicia,  Austria.    The  See  of  Posen,  founded  in  968 
by  Duke  Miecj-slaw,  was  the  onlv  one  in  Poland  until 
1 100.    In  that  year  Otto  III  and  Duke  Boleslaw  Cha- 
bry  founded  the  Sees  of  Gnesen  and  Cracow,  to  which 
also  belonged  what 
is  to-day  western 
Galicia.    VMien  in 
the  First  Partition 
of  Poland,  in  1772, 
the  latter  fell  to 
Austria,    it  was 
separated  from  the 
foreign  See  of  Cra- 
cowj  and  the  ad- 
ministration en- 
trusted to  the 
vicar-general,  Jo- 
hann  von  IDxival, 
who    resided  at 
Tamow.    On  the 
erection  of  the  See 
of  Tamow  in  1783, 
he  became  its  first 
bishop.      By  the 
Third  Partition  of 
Poland   in  1795, 
Cracow  too  fell  to 
Austria,  whereupon 


Tbk  Catiikdkal,  Tarnow 


It  was  considered  advisable  after  the  death  of  the  sec- 
ond bishop  (1801)  to  divide  the  See  of  Tamow  be- 
tween Cracow  and  Przemysl.    By  the  Peace  of  \'i- 
enna  in  1809  Austria  wasotliged  to  relinquish  western 
Gahcia  and  with  it  Cracow,  both  assigned  to  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.    The  Diocese  of  Tamow  there- 
upon came  un<ler  Lemberg,  whose  bishop  gave  the 
management  of  it  to  the  prior  of  Alt  Sandek  as  his 
vicar-general.    In  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Austria 
once  more  incorporated  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia.  The 
Kmperor  Francis  in  1822  ga\e  Tamow  another  bishop 
Grcgorius  nioraas  Ziegler.    He  had  been  a  Benedic- 
tine at  Wiblingen,  but  was  at  that  time  professor  of 
dogma  at  Vienna.    He  est  ablished  hLs  residence  in  the 
former  Benedictine  monasterj-  of  Tj-niec.    This,  how- 
ever, was  too  near  Cracow,  and  Ziegler  removed 
thence  to  Bochnia  and  finally  in  1826  back  to  Tamow 
There  are  to-<iay  in  this  diocese  .S09,000  Cathohcs* 
379  secular  pricsta:  72  male  religious  .and  340  nuns  ' 
1844VTxVnF^XXm*  'P"'""'^'""  Pr^^wUcnnum  (Vienna. 

COLESTIN  WoLFStlRUBER. 

Tarqulnl,  Camillus,  cardinal,  Jesuit  canonist  and 
archipologist,  b.  at  Marta  in  the  Diocese  of  Mon- 
tefiasconc,  Italy,  27  Sept.,  1810;  d.  at  Rome,  15  Feb., 
1874.  Tarouini  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  27 
Aug.,  1837,  but  before  his  entrance  he  had  published, 
as  a  thesis  for  his  doctorate,  a  work  on  canon  law: 
"Institutionum  juris  canonici  tabuhe  sj-nopticjc  juxta 
ordinera  habitum  a  Joanne  Devoti"  (Rome,  1835). 
As  a  professor,  Tarquini  held  the  chair  of  canon  law 
at  the  Roman  College,  and  he  attracted  notice  by  his 
masterly  exolanat ions  of  Sacred  .Scripture  at  the 
Gesii.  Besides  his  published  works,  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  reviews,  notablv  to  the  "CiviltA 
Cattolica".  It  is  principally  as  a  canonist  that  he 
achieved  fame.  Ilis  firet  work  on  the  law  of  the 
Church  to  bring  him  into  international  celebrity  was 
that  on  the  Rajium  Placet,  or  Exequatur,  for  "papal 
Bulls  (Rome,  1851),  which  was  translated  into  CJer- 
man.  Spanish,  and  French.  This  treatise  Ls  generally 
published  as  an  appendix  to  his  main  work  on  canon 
law:  "Juris  ecelesioist ici  publici  in.stitutiomw"  (Rome, 
1862),  which  has  gone  through  fourteen  editions. 
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The  work  was  translated  into  French  (Bnissels, 
18CS).  Other  works  on  canon  law  are  his  treatise  on 
the  French  Concordat  of  1801  (Home,  1871),  and  a 
<li8<luisition  on  the  Pauline  Privilege  (published  pos- 
thumously  in  1888). 

Though  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a  canonist,  Tar- 
quini  was  also  an  archxHilogist  of  no  mean  repute, 
e«|>eciallv  on  matters  relating  to  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans uf  Itsvly.  His  earliest  archn>ological  treatise  is 
"  Breve  comniento  di  antichc  iscrizioni  appartcnenti 
alia  cittA  di  Fermo"  (1847).  He  began  the  Ktruscan 
series  of  his  works  fqw-cifically  with  "  Dichiarazione 
deir  epigrafe  del  liunpadario  <li  Cortona"  (1862), 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  more  general  treatise: 
"  Dizzortazioni  intomo  ad  alcuni  monumenti  ctni- 
Bchi"  (Home,  1S62).  The  "CiviltA  Cattolica"  of 
1857  and  18.5S  contains  many  of  Tarquini's  articles 
on  Ktru.scan  antiquities,  the  most  noted  being: 
"Origini  italiche  e  principahnente  etruschi  rivelate 
dei  nomi  geografici  (Ser.  3,  Vol.  VI);  "I  mwteri 
della  lingua  etrusca"  (Vol.  VIIl)^  "Iscrizioni 
etrusehe  in  monumenti  autofoni"  (Vol.  IX);  "Di 
vasi  etruschi  divinatorii"  (Vol.  X);  "Iscrizione 
etrusca  di  Perugia"  (Vol.  XI);  and  "Sopra  il  scmi- 
tismo  della  linpia  etrusca"  (Ser.  4,  Vol.  VII).  He 
also  wrote  an  Ktniscan  gramtnar  an«l  a  tlictionary  of 
the  Etruscan  languiige.  Otiier  archa>ological  treat- 
ises are:  "Della  iscrizione  della  cattedra  Alessan- 
drina  di  San  Marco"  (1868),  and  "De  Torigine  des 
ph<^nieien8  el  leur  identity  avec  les  Pasteurs  qui  en- 
vahirent  I'Fgj'pte"  (1S70).  Tarquini  was  a  member 
of  the  Pontifical  Roman  .\cademy  of  Archieology  and 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Aca<lemy  of  Science  of 
Lucca.  He  was  also  president  of  the  historical  and 
archanjlogical  »ecti«m8  of  the  Accademia  de' Quriti. 
lie  was  raiseil  to  the  cardinalatc  by  Pius  IX  with  the 
diaconal  title  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  Ttilliim  Prison  on 
22  D€«e.,  1873,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

.'^oMurnvoflEU  BMi.  dt  le  eomp.  de  Jftu»,  VIII  ( nruaacls, I ^g6) ; 
Dr.  Rackeh.  BMi.  de$  icritainM  dt  la  eomp.  de  Jittu,  II  (Luuvain, 
1876). 

WiLUAM  H.  W.  Fankino. 

Tarragons  Archdiocese  of  (Tarraconensis), 
l)oun<li  <l  (in  the  N.  by  Barcelona  and  ly-rida,  on  the  K. 
by  Barcelona,  on  the  S.  by  the  Me<literran«'an  Sj-a  and 
Tortosa,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Tortosa.  It  comprises  the 
civil  Provinces  of  Tarragona  and  L^rida,  and  its 
capital  city  has  24,:i3o  inhabitants.  Its  siifTnigans 
are  Barcelona,  I/rida,  Gerona,  Trgel,  Vich,  Tortosji, 
and  Solsfjna.  Tarragona  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Snain,  probably  of  Iberian  origin,  as  its  coins 
and  Cyclojiean  walls  indicate.  The  Romans  selected 
Tarragona  as  the  centre  of  their  governnient  in 
Spain.  In  the  division  it  was  the  capital  first  of 
Hither  Spain  (//t.s/>rtnui  Ci(erior)  and  then  of  the 
I*rovince  of  Tarraconensis.  In  the  fifth  centur>'  it 
was  overnm  by  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alani.  The 
Visigothic  king,  Kuric,  took  poss<<S!»ion  of  it  in  475 
and  totally  demolishe*!  it.  During  the  occupation  of 
the  Visigoths  it  flourished  once  more,  but  tlie  Arabs 
again  destroyeil  it  in  719. 

The  Church  of  Tixrragona  is  imdoubtediv  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Spain,  holding  as  it  does  the  tradition 
of  the  coming  of  St .  James  and  St.  Paul.  The  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Tamigona  is  not  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  possibilities,  supposing  that  he  came  from 
Rome  to  Spain,  as  he  proriii.Me<l  to  do,  in  the  F-ijistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  j»s  St.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  did. 
The  first  wTitten  testimony  which  we  have  concerning 
the  bishops  of  Tarragona  dales  from  the  thirfl  een- 
tur\-.  This  is  in  the  .\ctfl  of  the  MnrtjTtlom  of  tlie 
bishop  St.  Fnictuoflus  and  his  deacons  Augurius  and 
Kiilogius.  The  list  of  the  bishops  of  Tarragona, 
therefore,  begins  with  St.  Fruct  uosus,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  other  bishojw,  whose  names  have  been  lost 
to  us,  prece<led  him.  The  see  of  Tarragona,  which 
Was  vacant  at  that  time,  was  represented  at  the 


Council  of  Aries  (314)  by  two  procurators,  the  priest 
Probatius  and  the  deacon  Castorius.  Himerius,  who 
sent  the  prii'st  Basianus  to  Pope  St.  Damasus,  and 
who  obtained  a  letter  from  Po|h'  St.  Siricius,  was 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona  in  It  is  also  con- 

jectured that  the  Hilarius  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
Decretal  issued  by  Innocent  I  was  also  a  Bishop  of 
Tarragona.  Ascanio  was  bishop  in  465,  and  previous 
to  516  we  find  the  name  of  Archbishop  John,  who,  on 
6  November,  516,  assembled  al!  the  bishops  of  his 
province  and  held  the  first  provincial  council  of  Tar- 
ragona, at  which  ten  bishojis  were  pr^-sent.  In  517  he 
assembled  another  provincial  council  in  Gerona. 

Sergius,  who  was  nishop  from  5(i5  to  546,  held  coun- 
cils in  Barcelona  and  Iv6rida.    St.  Justus,  Bishop  of 
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Urgel,  dedicated  to  him  his  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  Tranquillinus  was  bishop  for  many 
years  previous  to  560.  He  had  been  a  monk  in  the 
NIonastery  of  .\sana  under  the  direction  of  St.  Vic- 
tomua.  Artemius,  bishop  prior  to  589,  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  Third  Council  of  Tol(>do,  but  sent  a  sub- 
stitute, St<'phen.  He  cjilled  provincial  councils  at 
Saragossa  (599)  and  Barcelona.  Kuwbius  (610-32) 
held  the  council  of  Egara  (Tarrasa)  to  enforce  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Huesca.  Audax  ((533-38) 
gas  pn*sent  at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and 
Protasius  (637-46)  at  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
Cv-prianus  (680-88)  sent  representatives  to  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Councils 
of  Toledo,  and  Vera  assisted  personally  at  the 
Sixt«'enth  and  Seventeenth.  In  his  time  or  in 
that  of  his  successor,  George,  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  took  place,  laidovico  Pio  appears  to  have 
temjwrarily  taken  possession  of  the  city.  A  portion 
of  its  territory  was  Iwslowed  on  the  Bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, and  the  metro|K)litan  rank  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  NarlK)nne,  but  was  recovered  in  759. 
CH>sariu8  endeavouri-d  to  obtain  recognition  as  titular 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  but  was  not  successful, 
although  he  was  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  lycon 
and  Galicia,  and  obtained!  from  the  pope  the  abbey 
of  .Santa  Cecilia,  which  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona.    Borrcll,  Count  of  Barcelona,  induced 
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Popp  John  XIII  to  confer  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona  on  Biahop  Att6n  of  Vich,  although  he 
never  was  called  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  but  of 
Ausona. 

The  Bishop  of  Vich,  Bcrengarius  of  Rosanon,  peti- 
tioned Pope  Urban  II  for  permission  to  promote  a 
crusade  for  the  reconquost  of  Tarragona.  Count 
Berenguer  Ham6n  11  (the  Fratricide)  succe«led  in 
taking  the  city  and  made  it  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Sec. 
The  pope,  in  recognition  of  the  efTorts  of  the  Bishop  of 
Vich,  conferred  on  him  the  pallium  as  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  transferring  to  him  all  rights  to  the  city 
and  its  churches  which  had  previously  uelonged  to  the 
Holy  StH?.  The  new  bishop,  however,  wa«  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Vich.  A  similar  con- 
cession was  granted  to  St.  Olegarius,  Bishop  of  Bar- 
celona, who  was  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  his 
former  Church  until  he  had  obtainwl  complete  and 
peaceful  possession  of  that  of  Tarragona,  of  which  he 
had  been  named  Archbishop.  It  was  not  until  1116 
that  Tarragona  was 
definitively  recon- 
quered by  Uani6n 
Berenguer  III  (the 
Great).  BLshop  Be- 
renguer had  died  in 
1 1 10,  after  having  as- 
sisted, in  109<i,  at 
the  Council  of  Nfnies 
convoked  by  I'rban 
II.  His  successor  in 
the  See  of  Tarragona. 
St.  Olegarius,  had 
been  a  canon  regidar 
at  St.  Rufus  in  Pro- 
vence, later  an  abbot, 
and  then  Bishop  of 
Barcelona.  To  him 
is  due  the  restoration 
of  the  metropolitan 
authority  of  Tarra- 
gona. In  1117  Count  Ram6n  Berenguer  III  con- 
ferred on  him  the  government  of  the  city  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  reeolonize  it,  which  work  he 
carried  on  with  great  real.  He  assiste*!  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Toulou.-w'  and  Reims  (11()9),  of  the  Lateran 
(1123),  and  of  Clermont  (1130),  and  accompanied 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  as  pontifical  legate  in  the  war 
which  terminated  in  the  in)po8ition  of  a  tribute  upon 
Tortosa  and  I><^rida.  The  Norman  Rol)ert  Burdet 
also  joined  the  forces  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
e8tablLshe<l  himself  in  Tarragona  and  obtained  domin- 
ion over  a  great  part  of  the  city.  The  consequent 
dissen.sions  among  his  sons  le<i  to  the  murder  by  them 
of  Archbi.shop  Hugo  de  Cervell6n  22  April,  1171. 
On  the  death  of  St.  Olegarius  (6  March,  1137), 
Gregory,  Abbot  of  Cuxana,  succeetled  him  in  the 
vacant  See  of  Tarragona,  and  was  the  first  incum- 
bent of  tliat  see  to  receive  the  title  of  archbishop. 

The  diss«>nsion8  between  the  archbishops  and  the 
kings,  on  account  of  the  juri.sdiction  over  Tarragona 
granted  to  the  bishops  who  had  begun  its  resettle- 
ment, continued  during  the  time  of  .Alfonso  II,  who 
bestowed  the  city  as  a  dowry  on  his  wife.  Dofta 
Sancha,  and  of  fwlro  IV  (the  Ceremonious),  who, 
after  forcibly  seizing  the  dominions  of  the  arch- 
bishop, repented  in  his  last  illness  and  restored  to  St. 
Tecla,  patroness  of  the  city,  all  that  he  had  unjustly 
acquired.  By  special  privilege  of  the  pope,  all  the 
kings  of  Anigon  were  crowned  at  Saragos-sa  by  the 
areiibishop  of  Tarrjigona,  until  the  metrojwlitan  Sec 
of  Sargossa  was  re-establi.she<l.  When  Jaime  I,  a 
child  of  six  years,  took  the  oath,  the  Archbish(>p 
of  Tarragona,  Don  .■\spargo  Barca,  carried  him  in 
his  anus.  .Although  he  was  far  advance<l  in  years,  he 
wished  to  accompany  the  king  in  his  expedition  to 
conquer  Majorca,  and  when  Don  Jaime  refused  his 


consent,  he  contributed  a  thousand  marks  in  gold 
and  twelve  hundred  armed  men.  In  1242  a  provin- 
cial council  was  convoked  at  Tarragona  to  regulate 
the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  and  canonical  ik  n- 
ances.  In  1312  a  provinciiU  council  was  ai«emhled 
in  the  Corpus  Christ  i  Chapel  of  the  cathedral  cloister, 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  Templars,  whom  it  declared 
innocent.  Don  Pedro  Zagarriga,  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Caspe.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  prelates  of  Tarragona,  Don 
Antonio  Agustin  (d.  15^),  a  native  of  Sarago.<<sa, 
was  an  eminent  jurisconsult  and  numismatist.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  stnigglcs  referred  to  in  "Don 
Quixote",  between  the  Narros  and  Cadells  factions, 
which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Catalonia. 

The  cathedral,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  by  St. 
Olegarius.  The  edifice  is  solid  and  elegant,  com- 
bining the  Romanestjue,  Arabic,  and  Gothic  styles  of 
architecture,  producing  a  very  original  and  unique 
cfTeet.    Its  facade  is  composed  of  three  sections,  and 

the  ground  plan,  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  has  three  naves 
and  a  wide  transept. 
In  the  right  nave  is 
the  chajH-l  of  St. 
Tecla,  pat  roness  of 
the  city,  begun  in 
1760  under  t  he  direc- 
tion of  Don  Jos^ 
Prats  and  finish<>d  in 
177<1  The  baptismal 
font  is  a  magnificent 
marble  bn.sin  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus. 
The  chapter  house, 
celebrate*!  for  the 
councils  held  there, 
has  a  Bvzantine 
'  door  and  a  notable 

dome.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  centur>'  the  ea- 
thi^ral  had  not  yet  been  completed,  as  the  sculp- 
tor, Pedro  Juan,  did  not  begin  work  on  the 
mam  alt^r  until  1426.  The  choir  was  not  finislied 
until  1493.  The  chapel  of  the  Blesse<l  Sacrament, 
the  organ,  built  bv  the  cura  of  Tivisa,  Don  Jaime 
Amig6,  the  staineti  glass,  etc.  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Among  the  buildings  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
Churches  of  San  Palilo  and  Santa  Tecla,  the  convent  of 
the  Poor  Clares,  near  the  walls,  that  of  Santa  Teresa, 
and  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  the  ]>arish  church  of 
the  port.  The  former  Omvent  of  .'^an  Francisco  has 
been  convertc-d  into  government  offices  and  a  second- 
ary school,  the  Jesuit  college  turne<l  into  barracks, 
their  church,  however,  having  been  restored  to  them. 
The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  is  now  the  town  ball, 
and  the  convents  of  the  Merceiiarians  and  Carmelites 
turned  over  to  military'  usos.  The  archiepi.scopal 
palace  is  situate<i  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitol. 
one  tower  of  which  still  remains.  The  palace  was 
rebuilt  by  Don  Romualdo  Mon  y  Valardc  (1815-19). 
Near  the  sea,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  th(>  edi- 
fice called  f/  Milagro  (the  Miracle),  which  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templar.  It  was  afterwards  used  by 
the  Trinitarian  Fathers,  and  has  since  been  converted 
into  a  penitentiary.  The  remains  of  many  Roman 
buildings  are  to  be  found  at  Tarragona;  the  walls,  the 
canitol.or  citadel,  the  forum,  the  palace  of  Augu.stus, 
called  the  house  of  Pilate,  the  circus  or  amphi- 
theatre, the  atjueduct,  known  as  the  Puentc  del  Di- 
ablo, the  so-called  tower,  or  sepulchre,  of  the  Scipios, 
the  arcli  of  Sura,  or  of  Bara,  and  the  Aureli»m  Wav. 
There  i.s  also  a  good  arch.Tological  museum .  The  conrll- 
iar  .seminarj'  of  San  Pablo  and  SantaTecla  was  founded 
in  1570  by  the  cardinal  archbishop,  Caspar  dc  Cervan- 
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tes,  and  was  the  fint  to  comply  wifb  the  deeraes  of  the 

Council  ot  Trent.  In  1858  Archbishop  Costa  v  Bor- 
ris  built  a  fourth  winfC-    Benito  Villamitjana  built  s 

new  s«'niiii:iry  ho)iiti(l  I  lie  ralhfdr.il  in  ISSO,  in  tho 
courtyard  uf  wliich  stands  tho  old  cha]>(>l  of  Han 
Pablo.  Iaq  \H1  raised  this  to  the  rnuk  nf  h  pon- 
tiiiral  university.  In  the  district  of  Monthlanc,  in 
thi.s  iirclidioccfii',  i.s  tin-  ancit  iit  Mionastpr\'  of  Poblct, 
founili'd  in  1151  by  HaiiK'ni  Hrrongiicr  IV,  which  was 
thi-  ]>:i.nthoon  of  the  kiiiK^  of  .\ra><ou. 

Pir'KHMCB,£«paAii.«iw  monumenia*:  C'ato/uAa  ( Baroelona,  1884); 
WtAmmm,  XXIV,  XXVfMjulzid.  l(tS9h  Fuimm, 

~  '  dk  ««^.'  IhrMVMw  (MMirid.  1870);  Aoram. 

lUiioN  Ruit  Aiuoo. 


Saint,  iiiartjT.  The  only  positive  in- 
formation concerning  this  Roman  martjT  i«  found  in 
the  {MK'in  eompoeod  in  his  honour  by  Pope  DamaHUs 
("  Duinasi  epigrammata",  cd.  Ihiu,  14).  In  these 
lines  Damasus  compares  Taruiciua  to  the  protomartjT 
Stephen:  ju^t  as  the  latter  was  8tone<i  by  the  people 
of  JudmsoTarsicius,  carrying  the  Blessed  iSacranient. 

ana  be  suffered 

doath  rmthor  ''than  mmndflr  the  Saerad  Body  (of 
ChriBt]  to  the  raging  dogs".  This  tradition  so  iwei- 
tively  asserted  by  Daraaaua  is  undoubtedly  historical. 

Notliin^  ilofinito  i.s  known  eonrcrninK  llic  jMTHonality 
of  this  martyr  nl  tho  Eurhari.st.  llf  niiiy  have  been 
a  dea<-oii,  aw  Damiusus  mmparfs  liitn  to  Stcplirti.  An 
addition  to  the >i\tli-cfiitury  IcKcrnl  of  tin-  mart yn iota 
of  P<>i>e  .'^t.  Sicphcn  makes  Tai-siciuH,  for  some  un- 
known retuxori,  an  afulyte;  this  addition,  however,  is 
basetl  on  the  jkx-iii  of  Uainasus.  It  is  evident  that 
the  death  of  this  martyr  occurred  in  one  of  the  perse- 
cution!) that  took  place  between  the  middle  of  the 
third  eontur>'  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  He 
was  buried  iii  the  Cataoomb  of  St.  CaliistuB,  and  the 
inscription  by  Damasus  was  placed  later  on  his  tomb. 
In  the  seventh  century  his  remains  rested  in  the  same 
grave  as  thoee  of  Pope  Zepbytions:  aeoording  to  Wil- 
pert  thoy  lay  in  the  burial  vault  ahove  ground  (eella 
irirhora)  which  wji.-*  situ!it«»d  towards  the  west  over  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  Calli.stus.  The  feast  of  the  saint  ih 
obfiervod  on  1.")  .\ll(^ll8t. 

WiLPEitT,  Oif  I'ajifinrabrr  tt.  dia  CteiKengru/linder KaUiktrmbt 
dm  hi.  Kallintut  (Fn'iburic,  1909),  91  kj.,  tlirr«>  \n  in  thi-  »nm<-  work 
•  iiotft  by  Fhanchi  de'  Cavaueki,  9B-S>8;  .MAnt  rrni.  La  cclta 
trwira  <i»  .S.  Solrrr  rd  it  gruppo  topov^M"  di  Marct>-  MnrrrUiano  • 
Damato  in  .Vu«r  >  BuUrltino  di  areh.  eritt.  (lOOS).  157  aq.  (1010), 
906  aq.,  oppoaea  WUpeit's  opinion  oooccrniiiK  thp  xntvp  of  Tu» 
ridna;  LMman,  Mbid»  hi*tmit»i»  u  tritique  <ur  .S(.  Tartieiva 
(RoBM,  inO);  Atuaoi.  AW.  4m  pvaimtioiu.  III,  71  aq. 

J.  P.  KlKSCH. 


Tarsus, 

appears  to 


a  met idiH ilit :in  see  of  Cilieia  Prima.  Tt 
li;i\'<'  ln-i-n  <if  Semitic  ori>;in  ami  is  men- 
tion<?<l  wveral  times  in  the  campaiKtw  of  Saifnaiuusar 
and  Senujieherib.  Tlu-  Gnt  k  leneml  conneel.s  it  with 
the  menior>'  of  Sardanapahi.s,  still  prfser\'ed  in  the  Du- 
nuk-Tach,  called  tomb  of  Surdanapahia,  a  monument 
of  unknown  origin.  When  in  the  year  401  B.  c,  the 
younger  Cyrus  niarche<i  againxt  Kabsrlofi,  the  city 
was  Bovemed  by  King  Syenncsis  in  the  name  of  the 
Perauui  moDaroih.  Tanus  was  already  G  reek  and  bad 
a  tendeacgr  to  become  more  and  more  belleniaed. 
Alexander  the  Great  came  near  meeting  his  death 
there  after  a  bath  in  the  Cydnus,  the  mooTem  Tarsus- 
Irmak.  By  its  literary  sehooLs,  Tarsus  rivalled 
A  t  111  ii^  nnil  .\lexandria.  It  Wiu<  then  e<)mpri.s<-d  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucides,  UH)k  the  name  of  Antioch, 
and  the  Hible  ill  Maeh.,  iv,  30)  reeords  its  revolt 
anaiast  .VntitHliu.s  IV  Epiphanea,  about  171  h.  r. 
I'omjH'v  subjected  it  to  Home.  'I'o  flatter  Casar  it 
tt)ok  the  namoof  JuIioiMjli.s;  it  wastherethat  Cleopatra 
and  .•Vnthony  met,  and  it  wa^?  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
feasts  which  they  gave  during  the  construction 
of  their  fleet.  Tarsus  was  already  the  caput  CUv- 
citg,  the  metropolis,  where  the  governor  resided. 
When  the  province  wjis  divided  it  remained  the  civil 
•ad idigiousnietTopolia of  Cilieia  FtinuL  The^wU 


est  cionr  of  Ttoms  is  that  it  was  the  biithplaee  «f  St 
Pam  (Aels,  ii^  11;  sd,  80;  xxii,  8),  who  took  refufs 
there  after  hw  conversion  (Acte,  ix,  30),  and  was 

joined  by  Barnabas  (.Acts,  xi,  2')).  It  is  probable 
that  at  this  time  a  Christian  <'ommunit,y  was  istab- 
lished  there,  allhoiiKh  the  first  bishop,  Helena.';,  dates 
only  from  the  thinl  century;  he  went  several  times  to 
.Antioch  in  eonm  xion  witli  the  disjmte  (  i mrerning  Paul 
of  Samosata  (Eu84'lnus,  "  Hist .  eecl. ",  \  I ,  xl\  i;  VI I.  v1. 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  christiaiuis,  11,  Stift-Ttii  mentions 
twenty-two  of  its  bishops,  of  whom  sev  eral  are  legcnd- 
aiy.  Among  them  are  Lupus,  prex^-nt  at  the  Council 
of  Aneyra  in  314;  Theodorus.  at  that  of  N'ica;a  in  335: 
HelladtUS,  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  who  appealed 
to  the  pope  in  433;  above  all  the  celebrated  exegete 
Diodoms,  teacher  of  Theodore  of  Mopeueetia  and 
coowquently  one  of  the  fathers  of  Nestoriaoisni. 
From  the  sixth  century  the  metropolitan  See  of  Tar- 
Ku.s  had  seven  sufTnigan  bishoprics  (Echoe  d'Orient, 
X,  115);  the  Clrwk  archdiocese  is  again  merit ionwl  in 
the  tciitli  eenluiy  (op.  cit.,  X,  '.(Si,  and  lias  existed 
(Idwii  t<i  tliei)reM'nl  day,  hein^ '"omprised  in  the  I'atri- 
ari  hale  nf  .Vntinch.  < )\vinK  to  the  imjKirtance  t)f  Tar- 
sus many  martyrs  were  put  to  death  there,  among 
them  being  8t.  Pelagia,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Marinus, 
St.  Diomedus,  and  Sta.  Cerj'cus  and  Julitta;  several 
Roman  emperors  were  interred  there — namely,  Taci- 
tus, Maximinus  Daza,  and  Julian  the  AtMstate.  The 
Arabs  took  possession  of  Tarsus  from  the  st>venth  cen- 
tury and  kept  it  until  965,  when  Nic^borus  Phocas 
annexed  it  again  to  the  Bysantine  £lil^re.  The 
union  continued  for  nearty  «  esBtttiy.  The  eniBft* 
ders  captured  it  again  from  thelVnicsin  1O07,  and  then 
it  was  disputed  between  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Anne» 
nians  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia;  these  last  bf^ 
came  <lefinit ivelv  masters  until  about  1350,  when  it 
was  soil!  to  the  Egj-pl ians.  Since  then  Tarsus  has  be- 
longed to  the  Mu.sMulmans.  .Alxiut  the  einl  of  ilie 
tenth  century,  the  .Annenians  established  a  diiH'e.se  of 
their  rite,  wliich  still  e\i>t>:  St.  .\rrM-s  of  Lambrtjun 
was  its  most  distitiiaiishe<l  rei)res<'ntative  in  the 
twelfth  ccnturj'.  Tarsvis,  which  has  preservetl  its 
namt>,  is  a  cnza  of  the  vilayet  of  Adana  on  the  rail- 
road fn)m  Adana  to  Mersina;  the  city  numbers  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  MuflSUlmaiM!, 
the  remainder  are  Greek  or  schismatie  AimeniBn. 
Only  a  few  Catholics  arc  found  there. 

SmiTU,  Did,  ofOTtrkand  Koman  Gfno..  v.;  LutOLOM,  Voyag* 
dams  la  Cilieig  (Pari^  1861),  2M»-^1:  CmnT,  La  Turquie  d'Ati*, 

S.  Vailh£. 

Tartaglis  (Tartalea'),  Nicol^,  Italian  mathema- 
tician, b.  at  Brescia,  c.  1500;  d.  at  \'enice.  13  Decem- 
Ixjr,  l.'>57.  His  father.  Michele  T'ontaii.a,  died  in  1,5(H), 
leaving  his  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters  in 
poverty.  As  a  re«5ult  of  a  blow  across  the  mouth  in- 
flicted by  some  French  soldiers  at  the  sack  of  Brescia 
in  1512,  Nicold  stammered  in  h'm  speech,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  nickname  of  Tartaglia,  aftenvanls  :Lssumedby 
himself.  He  was  self-taught.  In  1521,  he  was 
teaching  mathematics  in  Verona  and  in  1534  he  went 
toVenioe.  Bv  lS41.be  had  achieved  the  remaricable 
triumph  of  solving  the  euble  equatien.  In  a  mathe* 
matical  contest  with  Antonio  del  Flore^  bdd  in  1535, 
he  had  shown  the  superiority  of  hts  methods  to  the 
method  previously  obtained  by  Si-ii)ione  del  Ferni 
(d.  1.52<>)  and  known  tit  that  time  to  del  Fiore  alone. 
The  glorj-  of  givinp  thesse  results  to  the  world  w;i.s  not 
for  Tartaglia,  as  Canian  (q.  v.)  having  in  !.');>(»  ob- 
tained a  ktu)wledge  of  them  under  ilir  inn.st  solemn 
pledges  of  secrecy,  iaserted  them,  witii  .srnne  additions 
and  with  some  mention  of  indebtedne*is,  in  his  ".Ars 
Magna",  published  in  1.545.  A  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy ensued  in  which  Cardan  was  suppotteil  Iff 
his  pupil  Ferrari.  In  1548  Tartaglia  became  pro- 
fessor of  Euclid  at  Brescia  but  returned,  after  eiefateen 
,  to  Venice^  where  he  died.  In  his  will  u  «■- 
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NlCOI;6  TABTAaUA 

(Venice  1551); 


the  peauest  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  San 
Silvestro,  wbicn  wiah,  according  to  Dr.  Giuseppe  Tat^ 
Hin  ("Curiositi^Vcncziane  "^Venice,  186-1),  waa  fuliilleil. 

The  published  works  of  Tartaglia  include:  "Nuova 
Scienza",  dealing  with  gunnery  (Venice,  \!j^i7,  French 
traualatioD  by  Kieffel,  Paris,  1845-(i);  the  first  Italian 

translation  of  Eu- 
clid (Venice,  1543); 
the  earlieHt  Latin 
version  of  some  of 
the  works  of  Arehi- 
niedea  (Venice, 
154:i)  "Quesiti 
ed  Inveniioni  Di- 
verse", including 
pmblems  in  bal- 
listics and  fortifi- 
cation (Venice, 
1546,  new  ed., 
1554);  "Regola 
(lenerale  per  aol- 
levare  ogni  afTon- 
dafa  Nave,  intito- 
lata  laTravagliata 
Invenzione"  (Ven- 
ice, 1551,  Knglish 
version  published 
by  Salusbury,  Ixin- 
don,  15ti4);  "Ra- 

f;ionamen(  i  sopra 
a  Travsigliata  In- 
venzKine"  (Venice  ISiJlj;  "Trattalo  (lenerale  di 
Numeri  e  Misure"  (Venice,  2  pts.  in  1556,  4  pts. 
in  15W);  "Trattato  di  aritmetica"  (Venice,  1556, 
French  tr.  bv  Goswlin,  Paris,  1578);  "Opere  del 
Fanioflissimo  5»iooldTartaglia"  (Venice,  IfiOO)  ;  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Lucar  in  15S8,  of  his  writings 
on  gunnery.  A  letter  of  Tartaglia's  is  in  the  archives 
of  Urbino  and  another  letter  and  liis  will  arc  in  the 
archives  of  Venice. 

Tartagli  *'s  Om>'4i<i  (Venice,  16.M);Bittasti.  Dumrnodifficcold 
TartaolM  (Flrrw-in,  1^71) :  BuosroiiPAaNi, I'd.  Ckemoxa  andBeu- 
TRaui,  hdamoaii  un  Ttitamento  InniUo  d%  fi'icotd  Tnrtngtia  in  Col- 
Ueianea  Math.,  Mrm.  Dom.  Chrlint  (Milan.  IKSl).  3K.V4I0; 
GiordaNI,  /  »r»  mrlttii  ili  mat.  dUfidn  primamrntr  intirrno  aSia  grn- 
trate  rituiuiione  drttt  r<iuaiinu\  cul'irhr  i  run  art  Conlnt-CaTlrtli  in 
rinpoMta  di  .V.  7".  (Milan.  IHTtil:  U<iitsi.  Eloiii  <ii  Brrfeioni  Illuttri 
(Hri-ncui,  1020).  XiO;  Tonm-Baxxa,  I)i  una  Uttrm  inedita  di  Si- 
<x>td  Tarlaglia  in  R.  Aread.  dri  Linrri.  Rtmliconti,  Clattt  d.  tei.  fi:, 
m-T.  f,.  X.  pt.  11  (Homo.  1901),  39-42;  To.vni-Bama.  Di  Madi 
Tarlanlia:  frammmii  di  nuor«  rirrrchr,  htc.  cil.,  i«r.  5,  XIII.  pt.  I 

(Bonic.  15KM).  27-30.  Paul  H.  Likehan. 

Tartini,  GirsEPPE,  violinist,  composer,  and 
theorist,  b.  at  Pirano,  Italy,  12  April,  1692;  d.  at 
Padua,  16  Feb.,  1770.  He  resisted  the  eaniest 
desire  of  his  parents  that  he  enter  the  Franciscan 
Order,  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Padua 
in  1710  as  a  student  in  jurisprudence.  It  was  nut 
long  Ix'fore  he  abandoned  this  for  the  study  of  music, 
esoecially  the  violin,  and  the  art  of  fencing,  in  which 
latter  he  soon  became  a  master.  Having  secretly  mar- 
ried a  relative  of  Cardinal  Conmro,  and  being  accused 
of  abduction,  he  fled  to  Assisi,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  and  a  guide  of  the  first  order  for  his  musical 
studios  in  t  he  ix>rson  of  Pa<lre  IJoemo.  After  two  years 
he  emcrg«Hl  from  his  seclusion — the  charge  against  him 
having  in  the  meantime  been  dropptnl — and  ri'tumcd 
to  Padua,  settling  later  in  Aneona  for  several  years. 
There  he  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  violin 
players  of  all  time,  and  also  continued  his  theoretical 
studies.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  solo  violinist  and 
orchestra  conductor  at  the  Cathedral  of  Padua,  a 
position  which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
B]yent  in  the  service  of  Count  Kinsky  at  Prague, 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  refuse^l  many  flattering 
invitations  t^)  visit  other  countries.  In  172S  Tartini 
established  at  Pmlua  a  school  for  violin-playing  which 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  greatest  masters, 
among  them  Nardini,  Paaquaiiuo,  Biui,  and  miuiy 


others.  The  manner  of  bowing  originated  by  Tartini 
is  still  standard.  He  published  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  compositions  for  the  violin  and  fur  S4>Vf?ral 
combinations  of  instruments.  Of  the  former  muny  are 
the  repertoires  of  prescnt-<iay  violin  virtuosi.  His 
single  composition  for  the  Church  was  a  "Mi»er<>re" 
for  four,  five,  and  ei^lit  voices,  wliich  was  performed 
by  the  Sistine  choir  in  17(W.  Although  not  the  first 
to  discover  the  so-indl«l  combinatiun  tone,  or  third 
tone,  which  results  when  two  tones  forming  a  perfect 
consonance  are  soundcNl,  his  name  has  always  been 
associated  with  this  discovery  because  he  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  new  system  of  harmony.  This  system  be 
hiid  down  in  his  "Trattato  di  musica"  in  17.>t. 

MK.Nt>i;u  MuMiJuitiyic>ittConrrr»nlion»-Lftikon,  X  (Berlin,  18T8): 
Fanoaio,  Orasiunr  dtlU  Unii  di  (liusepjte  Tnrttni  (I'adua,  1770); 
I'aoKi,  (iiutrppe  Tartini,  tua  rita  (Urearia.  1S02). 

Jo»Rpn  Qtten. 

Taschereau,  Elz£ar-Alexandiie,  Archbishop  of 
Quebec  and  first  Caiuidian  cardinal,  b.  17  February', 
1820,  at  I^  Beauce,  Province  of  Quebec;  d.  1898,  at 
Quebec.  He  entere<i  the  Seminar>'  of  Quebec  in 
1S28,  and  graduate<l  after  brilliant  studies  in  183G. 
While  punming  further 
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Studies  in  Rome  he  was 
on  the  point  of  joining 
the  Bene<iictine8,  ow- 
ing to  his  relations 
with  Dom  Gu(5ranger. 
He  reconsidered  his 
decision,  however,  and 
returned  to  Quebee, 
was  ordained  priest  at 
La  Beauce,  10  Sept., 
1842,  and  thenceforth 
clevotefl  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  aeininarv'. 
He  was  successively 
occupied  as  disciplina- 
rian and  proft^ssor,  and 
as  member  of  the  sem- 
inary council  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Laval  University  in  1852.  In  1854 
he  again  studied  in  Rome,  residing  at  the  French 
Seminary,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law  in  He  was  superior,  1S60-66.  In 

1862  and  1864  he  returned  to  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  Laval,  and  again  in  1860,  :us  theologian  of 
Archbishoj)  Baillargeon  during  the  Vatican  Qjuncil. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  re-elected  superior  of  the 
seminary  and  Rector  of  Laval  University,  and  in 
1871  was  made  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  In  18S6he 
w)w  raiseil  to  the  cardinalate,  taking  hLs  title  from 
8an(a  Maria  della  Vittoria.  He  wjis  particularly 
zealous  in  educational  matters;  the  Seminar^'  of 
Quebec  found  him  at  all  times  a  devote«l  protwtor* 
he  saved  from  extinction  the  classical  college  of 
Ste.  Anne  dc  la  Pocati^re,  and  aided  the  growth  of 
new  colleges  at  L^vis  and  Chicoutimi. 

Mgr  Taschereau's  episco]>al  administnition  was 
very  fruitful.  He  foundinl  at  Quebec  the  Sacred 
He.irt  Hospital,  canonically  erecte<i  forty  parishes, 
founded  thirty  missions,  establisheil  vtu-ious  devotions, 
procured  the  creation  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Chicoutimi, 
cons<>crated  seven  bishop.><,  or(lain(»<l  more  than  three 
hundred  i)riests,  convened  three  provincial  councils, 
and  introduced  the  Reiiemptorist  Order  into  hLs  dio- 
cese, giving  it  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  of  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr6.  He  or- 
ganiztnl  the  memprable  celebration  of  the  8<*cond 
centenary  of  the  foundat  ion  of  the  See  of  Quebec,  con- 
strrate^l  the  new  basilica  of  Ste.  Anne  de  lieauprt^,  and 
performed  the  solemn  translation  of  the  remains  of 
Mgr  de  Laval.  He  was  much  devotetl  to  the  Holv 
See,  to  which  he  paid  episconal  visits  in  1872,  1884, 
and  1888.  He  also  welcomen  at  Quebec  on  three  oc- 
casioua  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  Moofii- 
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enori  Conroy,  Smeuldere,  and  Merry  del  Val.  In  1871 
e  was  hiiusclf  charged  with  the  office  of  papal  dele- 

fate  in  a  vpr>'  important  matter  conoeming  Montreal. 
[iH  thr'niogical  anility  and  literary'  gifts  were  of  a  high 
order.  Though  obhged  to  give  most  of  his  time  to 
aflministrative  matt^TH,  he  left  a  manuscrint  "History 
of  till-  St'ininary  of  Quebec";  his  puhii-thm  ducourses, 
and  piiMtoriil  and  other  Iett<*r8  fill  six  folio  volumes  of 
9<)0  pages  each.  Cardinal  Taachereau  was  of  a  silent 
dinpo-sition,  but  his  spjH'ch  wm  always  ix)inte<i  and 
effcKitivo.  He  was  venerated  by  his  ciergj'  and  people, 
who  admired  his  Christian  piety  and  dignified  bearmg. 

Ttxo,  Ett<iur*  ilt  Quibft  (Qucbw,  lh.S9):  Idem.  Sotice  biog. 
S.  B.  U  card.  Taschtrmu  (Que\>rc.  1X01 );  Anon.,  Lenrrmirr  Cardinal 
Canadien  (Qa/chtm,  .\nun..  Jubilt  Sacerdotal  dt  S.  B.  U 

eardirtal  B.  A.  Tatdttnau  (Qucbco,  I8tK2). 

H.  Tbtu. 

Tasrnant*.  See  Hobart,  Abchdiocesb  or. 

Tassach,  Saint,  Irish  saint,  b.  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  fifth  century;  d.  about  497.  He  was  one  of 
St.  Patrick's  artificers.  When  St.  Patrick  founded  the 
Church  of  Raholp  he  placed  St.  Taasaoh  over  it  && 
first  bishop.  This  ancient  monastic  see  (Rath-colpa), 
a  couple  of  miles  north-eaat  of  Saul,  County  Down, 
ultimatolv  merged  into  the  Diocese  of  Down.  Tas- 
sach's  rufe  is  for  ever  memorable  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  selected  by  the  national  Apo«tle  to  be  with  hun  in 
his  last  moments  and  to  administer  the  Hol^  Viati- 
cum to  him<  This  event  is  thus  chronicled  in  "The 
Martyrologj'  of  Donegall":  "Tassach  of  Uaholp  gave 
the  Body  of  Christ  to  Saint  Patrick  before  his  death  in 
the  moriastery  of  Saul".    His  feast  is  on  14  April. 

Stokf.*.  Tripartite  Lift  of  SI.  Patrick  (Iximlon.  1887) ;  O'Lavbb- 
TT,  Dotrn  nnd  Connor  (Dublin,  1878-85);  0'HaNU)N,  Kitt*  of 
Irish  Saintt.  IV  (Dublin,  a.  d.);  Hbalt,  Life  and  Writingii  of 
St.  Patrick  (Dublin,  1MJ6). 

W.  H.  Ghattan-Fiood. 

Tassi,  Joseph,  writer  and  journalist,  b.  at  Mon- 
treal. 2:i  Oct.,  1S4.S;  d.  17  Jan..  1895;  son  of  Joseph, 
and  Adeline  Daoust.  He  re«!eived  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  llourget  College,  Rigaud,  Province  of  (Quebec, 
and  began  his  literary  career  at  nineteen,  as  chief  edi- 
tor of  "Le  Canada  ,  a  tri-weokly,  then  daily,  news- 
paper at  Ottawa.  In  1869  he  became  editor  of  "La 
Mmer\'c",  Montreal,  the  foremost  C3ons<?rvative  or- 
gan, resigning  in  1872.  In  1878  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
and  re-elected  in  1882.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1891.  Besides  contributing  over  a  hundred 
articles  to  "La  Revue  cana<lienne  ',  and  presenting 
several  valuable  historical  articles  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  he  wrote  the  following  highly-appre- 
ciated works:  "Phil<^mon  Wright  ou  colonization  et 
commerce  de  bois"  (1871):  "Le  chemin  de  fer  cana- 
dien  du  Pacifiuue"  (1873) : La  Vall<5e  de  I'Outaouais" 
(1873);  "Le  38*  fauteuil'' (1891).  His  most  impor- 
tant work  Is:  "Ijcs  Camwliena  de  I'Ouest"  (1878). 
Tass<^  lectured  frecjuenllv  andefTectively  in  Canada  and 
the  Unite<l  States.  flis  style  is  characterized  by 
clearness  and  warmth. 

MrI.BAN-Ro«c  A  ei/elopedia  of  Carutdian  Biographu  rToronto, 
1880):  Iax  Minerrt  (Mantr<>al,  17  Jan..  imi)  ;  U  Courrierdu  Can- 
ada (Quebec.  18  Jan.,  18i)5). 

Lionel  Lindsat. 

Taisin,  Re>i4-Prosper,  French  historian,  b«'long- 
ing  to  the  Rcn«!dictine  Congregation  of  Saint -Maur, 
b.  at  Lonlay,  in  the  Diocese  of  Ixi  Mans,  in  1097;  d. 
at  Paris,  1777.  He  waa  professed  at  the  Abl>ey  of 
Jumi^grs  in  1718.  United  in  close  friendship  witli  his 
brother-religious,  Dom  Toustain,  he  collaborate*! 
with  him  on  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Theo<iore 
the  Studite,  which  task  Iwl  them  to  visit  Rome  to- 
gether. Their  work  was  interrupte<l  by  a  dispute  be- 
tw««en  the  Renedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  and  the 
chapter  of  Rouen  which  was  supported  by  the  enidite 
•  Saas.  Tas.*in  and  his  friend  wrote  agaiast  Saaa  in 
(kfence  of  their  brethren.   They  then  resided  at  tbo 


Abbey  of  Rouen  where  they  remained  till  1747,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  the  convent  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-dca-Pr^s,  at  Paris,  by  their  general.  To  defend 
the  authenticity  of  the  deeds  of  their  abbey  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  de<'p  stud)''  of  diplomacy,  a 
science  dealing  with  diplotntts,  charti-rs,  and  other 
official  documents,  which  M.ibillon  hiul  already  set 
forth  in  his  celebrat<Hl  !>iitin  work,  "De  re  diplo- 
matica".  .As  a  result  of  their  researches  they  wrote 
the  "Xouveau  trait*?  de  diplomatique",  six  (|uarto 
volumes,  which  appeannl  betwei-n  the  years  1750  and 
1765.  Toustain  ha\nng  di<Hi  Ix'fore  the  second  volume 
waa  entireljy^  printed,  lassin  completetl  the  gr(>at  work 
alone,  but  he  wished  the  name  of^  his  friend  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  volumes;  these,  consequently,  are 
known  like  the  first  two  as  the  work  of  "two  Hene- 
dictines".  Later  Tassin  wrote  his  "  Histoire  litteraire 
de  la  Congregation  de  Saint-Maur"  (Paris  and  Hrus- 
sels,  1770,  in  quarto),  a  model  histor>-  containing  the 
fives  and  list  of  works,  printed  or  in  MS.,  of  all  the 
learned  authors  of  theCongregation,  from  itsformation 
(1618)  till  the  time  when  Tassin  wrote,  together  with  a 
list  of  their  works,  printed  or  in  MS.  Several  MS. 
works  of  Tassin  arc  in  the  National  Library  at  Paria 

HAtrmiAC,  Hit.  liairttire  du  Maine  (Piirio,  1870-77). 

Georges  Bertrin. 

Tauo,  ToRQCATO,  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Sorrento  near 
Naples  in  1544;  d.  at  Rome,  m  1595;  son  of  liernardo 
Tasso,  who  was  also  an  author  and  of  noble  family, 
and  of  Porsia  de  Ros.<*i.  He  enriched  the  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  with  an  epic  glorifying  the 
Crusades.  The 
depth  of  hi.^  Cath- 
olic feeling  ac- 
cords well  with 
the  growing  re- 
sistance t  o  the 
Reformation  <le- 
veloped  at  Rome 
in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth 
century.  F.<lu- 
cated  attheC>»urt 
of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  and  later 
at  Venice  and  the 
University  of  Pa- 
dua, and  .soon  car- 
ried away  by  the 
whirl  of  frivolous 
society,  he  mani- 
fested great  pre- 
cocity, comiKwing 
his  poem  "Ri- 
naldo"  before 
reaching  the  age 
of  twenty.  Already  he  had  determinetl  to  celebrate 
in  verse  the  j)rowe.ss  of  CJodfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  ha<i 
composed  the  entire  first  canto.  When  he  had  settled 
at  Fcrrara  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Louis  d'Kste,  he  re- 
Bumed  the  work.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  cardinal 
on  a  voyage  to  France,  and  n-turnetl  in  time  to  hear 
at  Rome  the  news  of  the  \ictory  of  Lepanto.  The 
atmosphere  was  suitable  for  the  composition  of  the 
"Geru.salemme  filx-rata",  on  which  Tasso  continued  to 
work  after  his  retuni  to  the  Q)urt  of  Duke  Alphonso  II 
at  Ferrara.  Moreover  he  (H>rn|)osed  an  excelli'iit  pas- 
toral idyl,  "Aminta"  (1573).  The  fK>et  had  now 
atjopteti  the  practice  of  consulting  8(»me  learned 
frien<ls,  among  others  Mgr.  Scipio  Gonzaga,  on  the 
definitive  form  of  his  great  work,  and  was  verj'  careful 
not  to  violate  the  rules  of  good  literature  then  com- 
monly accepted. 

After  1.575,  in  addition  to  his  literarv  anxieties, Tasso 
suffered  from  intense  religic)us  scruples.  His  life  had 
not  been  free  from  reproach;  he  luui  frequently  been 
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oarricd  away  by  the  storuiH  of  passion,  and  now  he 
became  an  almost  helpless  victim  of  remorse  of  oon- 
poiencc.  Ho  was  tormontod  by  the  thought  of  the 
libortiea  he  hafi  iUlowwi  himself  in  his  poems,  and  con- 
Bulted  the  in<iuisitors.     Months  of  luunful  doubt 

  followed,  with 

happily  a  little 
respite  wiiich  al- 
lowetl  him  to  wim- 
|)lete  his  work, 
some  daiij<err)us 
nassiifjes  of  wliich 
lie  wished  to  jus- 
tify by  alleKorical 
interpretation.  In 
15.S7  his  anxieties 
returne<l  with  in- 
crciusiHl  intensity. 
Court  life  beciune 
unsuitable  for  him 
under  the  circum- 
stances. Helxfcan 
to  travel  and  left 
Duke  Alphnnso, 
hut  only  tempora- 
rily, for  he  re- 
turne<l  a  prey  to 
a  kind  of  mania 
about  persecution 
which  induced  the  duke,  who  had  lost  patience,  to  send 
him  to  .St.  Anne's  lunatic  Jisylum.  The  publication  of 
the  "  ( icrusalomme  liberata"  was  undertaken  by  his 
friends  .-Vn^elo  Inxefaieri  and  Febo  Bonna,  the  latter 
working  almost  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
poet.  When  at  length  Taaso  left  the  asylum  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  ( lonztiga,  he  bepan  about  1.586  to  revise 
his  jxM'm  and  after  six  years  he  transformed  it  into  the 
"(  tcTusalemme  wncjuistntji",  an  inferior  work.  It  w.is, 
however,  more  .sat  isfact/>ry  to  certain  critics,  who  ha<l 
taken  umbrage  at  the  "(JenLsalemme  libenita".  Fi- 
nally, aticepting  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Aldobran- 
dini,  Ta.Siso  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Sant'  Onofrio,  under  tlie  protection  of  the  pope, 
the  ilay  l>cfore  he  was  to  be  crowne<l  as  poet  laurejite. 

(jertualfmmt  lihcrnla  (I'lorpncr,  lH9o).  rrilir»l  r<li(ion  by 
BoLERTi:  tnini<Iuti<in.i  of  Ui«  i-pio  by  Smith  (London,  IS.'il) 
Mill  Jameu  (l»n<lon.  1S<15):  Oprrr  minori  <ii  T.  Tai»o  (Bulitnia, 
181)5);  Friar  t/irrrar  (Klorrnw,  IH7.*>):  iMltre  di  T.  Tauo  (Flor- 
•nn-,  ItCii-S);  Apprtuiiet  all*  oprrt  in  prota  (tlorence,  18!W); 
Seraiwi.  Vila  J»  Tnrijunio  Tfu»o  (17S.">);  S«iij:«ti,  VUa  di  Tvr- 
auato  Tntto  (Turin,  Is'J.'i):  Milman.  /.i/r  of  Turquato  Tatto  (I»n- 
don,  1R50);  d*«>»idio. .S(ii/<i  erUici  (Nsptes.  1S79);  Mazzoni,  Tra 
Libri  t  mrtr:  C \sri<,  Sluria  drlln  IrUmiturn  ilalinrut.Xl  {FIi>tTncp, 
ISTiS):  OE  Sanctis.  Storia  dtUa  lilt.ital  .  II  (Naplcji,  ISiH).  xvi; 
Febiiamii.  7",  Ta**o  (llamnno.  7*.  Ta*»o  r  i  bfnrtUUini 

aunn4ti  (R(>iiie,l$iW>-7),HoULTlNO,  Tanoand  hit  TtW (I.un<luo, 
1907). 

Giuseppe  Gallavresi. 
Tauoni,  Aleshandro,  Italian  poet.  b.  at  Modena 
in  1505;  d.  there  in  1635.  Hesjicnt  his  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  prelates  and  princess  in  Italy,  acting  a-s  tuKTe- 
tary  or  in  some  similar  capacity.  His  fame  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  undoubte<l  success  of  hi«  mock-he- 
roic poem,  the  "Secchia  rapita"  (1614),  which  deals 
in  a  pret<'ndedly  serious  way  with  a  mighty  struggle 
between  the  citizens  of  two  adjoining  towns  in  Italy 
over  the  purloining  of  a  well-bucket.  The  comic  and 
the  seri«)us  are  skilfully  blended  throughout  and  the 
methods  of  the  ancient  epic  di-scription  are  faithfully 
coi)ied.  While  in  a  mea.<!ure  the  poem  develops  germs 
of  the  mock-heroic  already  perce])tible  in  Italian  lit<>r- 
ature  back  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  centurj*,  it  is  more 
particularly  significant  as  marking  a  natural  out(*ome 
of  pK-lizing  on  chivalrous,  romantic  subjwt.s,  such  as 
Ariosto  and  Ta.vto  had  treated,  once  thcwe  subjects 
ceaseil  t«  be  regnnled  with  any  degree  of  seriousness 
as  meet  for  arti.stic  treatment.  The  "S«'<'chia  ra- 
pita" belongs  to  the  same  category-  as  the  ancient 
"Battle  of  the  Frogs  an«l  Mice",  Lojm-  de  \'»'ga'8 
"Gatomaquia",   Uoileau'a   "Lutrin"   and  Pope's 


"Rape  of  the  Lock",  and  ranks  worthily  with  thetu 
The  patriotic  Italian's  dislike  of  the  arrogant  invad- 
ing Spaniartl  Ls  clear  in  his  "  Filippiche  contm  gli  Spa- 
gnuoli";  his  views  on  Utcrarj'  criticism  an<l  his  disap- 
proval of  the  biwi  taste  of  his  time  may  be  seen  in  his 
Considerazioni  sopra  le  rime  del  Petrarca"  and  his 
"Pensieri  diversi".  There  arc  varioiLs  edit  ions  of  the 
"Secchia  rapita",  e.  g.,  Paris  (1622);  Modena  (1744). 
with  a  life  by  Muratori;  Florence  ( 1801 ),  with  a  study 
by  Carducci;  Fltirence  (1.S.S7);  with  the  addition  of 
certain  minor  writings  in  prose  and  verse. 

Konca,  Im  .StcrJiia  rapita  di  AlttMtuira  T'foni  (CaltMliMtta. 
IHK4):  Ciiicco.  L'umoritmo  t  la  Sttdtia  raptln  (Parm*.  18M)' 

J.  D.  M.  FoHO. 

Tatian,  a  second- <mtury  apologist  about  whow 

antecedents  and  early  history  nothing  can  be  afTinned 
with  certainty  except  that  he  was  bom  in  Aasvria 
and  that  he  was  trained  in  Grf>ek  fihiiosophv.  Wltfle 
a  young  man  he  travelk'd  tMcnsively.  T)isRustc(l 
with  the  greed  of  the  pagan  [  hilnsophers  with  whom 
he  came  in  contjict,  he  conceiv  iil  a  i>rofound  contempt 
for  their  teachings.  HetM-lled  by  the  grossnem  and 
immorality  of  the  pagans  and  attnicli-d  by  the  holinen 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  .-sublimity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Scriptures,  he  became  a  convert,  prob- 
ably about  A.  D.  150.  He  ji)iiied  the  Chrtstian 
community  in  Rome,  where  he  was  a  "hearer"  of 
Justin.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  {converted 
by  the  latter.  While  Justin  lived  Tatian  remained 
orthodox.  Later  (c,  172)  he  apostatize*!,  became  a 
Gnostic  of  the  Encratite  sect,  and  returned  to  the 
Orient.  The  circumstances  and  date  of  his  death 
are  not  known.  Tatian  wrote  many  works.  Only 
two  have  survived.  One  of  these,  "Oratio  ad 
Cinecos"(llpAt'EX.\nH»t),  is  an  ijjKilogy  for  Christianity, 
containing  in  the  first  part  i-xxxi)  an  exposition 
of  the  christian  Faith  with  a  view  to  showing  its 
superiority  over  Greek  philosoph> ,  and  in  the  second 
part  a  demoastration  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  tone  of  this  apolofo*  is 
bitter  and  denunciatorj'.  The  author  inveighs 
against  Hellenism  in  all  its  forms  and  expresses  the 
deepest  contempt  for  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek 
manners. 

The  other  extant  work  is  the  "  Diati^sseron",  a 
harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  containing  in  continrous 
narrative  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 
The  question  regarding  the  language  in  which  this 
work  was  composeil  is  still  in  di.sj)ute.  Light  foot, 
Hilgenfeld,  Hardenhewer,  and  others  contend  that 
the  original  language  was  Syriac.  Hamack,  Burkitt. 
and  others  ar<'  equally  jK)sitive  that  it  wa.s  cf»njpt»se<I 
in  Greek  and  translate<l  into  Syriac  during  the  life- 
time of  Tatian.  There  arc  only  a  few  fragmenti- 
extant  in  Syriac  but  a  comparatively  full  recf)nst ruc- 
tion of  the  whole  has  been  effected  from  St.  Kphraem's 
commentary,  the  Syriac  text  of  which  hiu^  been  lost, 
but  which  exists  in  an  .\rmenian  version.  Two  revi- 
sions of  the  "Diatea^eron"  are  available:  one  in  Latin 
preserved  in  the  "Codex  Fuldensis"  of  the  GotifKb 
dating  from  about  a.  d.  645,  the  other  in  an  Arabif 
version  found  in  two  maniLscripts  of  a  later  date 
The  "  Diatesseron "  or  "Evangelion  da  Mehallete" 
(the  Gospel  of  the  mixed)  was  practically  the  onlv 
gospel  text  um'il  in  Syria  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centurii-s.  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Kdcrssji  (411—135), 
ordered  the  priests  and  «leacons  to  see  that  ever>' 
church  should  have  a  copy  of  the  separate  GospeU 
(Evangelion  da  Mepharrwhe),  and  Theodoret,  BL^nop 
of  Cyrus  (423-457),  remove*!  more  than  two  hun<lred 
copies  of  the  "  Diate»teron"  from  the  churches  in  hi.« 
diocese.  Several  other  works  written  by  Tatian 
have  disappeared.  In  his  apologj'  (x\  )  he  mention;' 
a  work  "on  animals"  and  (xvi)  one  on  the  "nature 
of  demons".  Another  work  in  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  against  the  Christiana  (xl)  was  planned 
but  perhaps  never  wTitfen.    He  alao  wrote  a  "Book 
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of  Problema'*  (JEnB.,  "Hi^t.  Kr.l  ",  V,  13),  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  in  the  Si-rij)! urea,  and  one  "On 
I't'rftH  t ion  lucnniing  f<i  the  I'm^cptfloif OoT Saviour" 

(Cl.  tu.  Alfx.,  "Strom.",  Ill,  12,  81). 

Ti  Jit  o(  Or,i!ii  in  S<ii»Aitri,  Trxle  u.  L'nlerturhunjm.  W 
(LeipiiK.  1S.S.HI.  tr.  ill  Aiilf-  \ieene  Fathtrt,  II,  ft5-«3:  Pikch. 
n^eherehr*  aur  If  dxtouTt  auj  Grret  d*  Tutitm  nunc*  <f  unr  tTmlue- 
(ion  </u  HiitouTt.  arte  nolet  ( Pari.t.  IB03) ;  ZuKt.  TaHan'M  Dialm- 
teron  < \>SV) ,  ("lAtir-A.  7Vj<i<irn  Emnartiorum  Hnrmonia  Arahie* 
(K..m"-.  ISxHi.  tr.  Hoo.l  in  Anl,- Xirrnr  FiUhrrt.  3&-t38; 
Hi-HKiTT,  KtangtlioH  da  Mepharrahe  (Cambridge,  IWM). 

Paisux  J.  HmAIiT. 

Tatti.  jAOOfo.   See  SAiwoviBro,  Ahmwa  Oon- 

TOCCI. 

Tatwin  (Tatuini),  Saint,  .\rchhi.shop  of  C.nntcr- 
bury;  d.  3<J  July,  7.'54.    ,\  Mcrfiiui  by  birth,  lie  bc- 
<'HIIIC  a  monk  at  Hrimiuh  in  \\  <  iri  (-.-^t(  r  >liiro.  T)io 
Wnrrabic  B«Hle  desscnlKx  liiin  ivn  "a  man  lUuht rious for 
n  lii;um  und  prudeiicc  iiiid  i-xtellt'iitiy  iiustructed  in  the 
sacnnl  letU'fs"  (Hi.>*t.  Krcl.,  V,  xxiii).   He  was  electH 
to.isiu'cml  Briht  wald  !w  Anrhbiiihop  of  Cantprbvirj",  and 
waa  consocrated  there  on  10  June,  731,  afterwards  re- 
ceiving t  he  pallium  from  the  poj)e.  {.SymiHin  Dunelm., 
"Hist.  Keg.",  II,  30).   During  his  brief  episcopate 
of  three  years  he  bleased  Xothbald.  the  new  Abbot 
of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  who  had  Bttceeedcd  Tat- 
win's  friend,  Albinus.  and  he  abo  oonieonled  bidioM 
for  LlndMy  and  S&aey.   After  his  death  miracles 
were  wrought  through  nia  interoecBion,  an  account  of 
which  was  written  by  CJoseelin.    Ortuin  rhymed 
(rnigmnla  or  riddles  (published  by  Ciih>s  in  "  .\necdota 
Ik'da  ",  iSol)  are  ascribed  to  him,  an  d  lir  i.s  said  to 
have  written  some  poems  in  Anglo-.Sa.\()n  which  have 
pi-rished. 

VtN.  Beoc.  AVc.  V.  xxiii-zxiv:  Wiluam  or  MAi.MCHnrRT, 
lir»l<i  imritxficum  in  R.  S.  (tx>D(lon.  1870):  Chaluineh,  Hntannia 
Santta  \  Ixjnilon.  IT-t.'i);  Kuible,  Calex  dipli>matiru»  irrt  Saxonici 
(LoihIod,  1>vM>  4Hi;  Haodan  and  Sti'BBi*,  Cnunnh  and  Eflrfiim- 
ttnil  Oorum'  i,ty  'OxfonI,  lS(i»-7S);  Hook.  Lin*  ot  theArrhln\h  tpt 
of  ('iinlrrhur!/  i  London.  IStSOl:  II\UDT.  DttcripHtf  C'lUaloow  i  Ujd- 
<{<in,  WiJk  ."^Tt mm  in  Did-  Chrttlinn  Biog.;  HvsT  in  IMti,  Sat. 
Bittfj.,  Kbkkt,  I'ehfT  'lit  HlUh*rlp»r»if  drr  Anatitaehaen,  inAtton- 
dtTf  d%f  .Snti/Tiuita  dr»  TVjitrinc  u.  Kui^rhiuM  in  Brr,  Stirhx.  OV*. 
Wittennc/i.  (Berlin,  1S77) ;  Uahk,  /)\e  Hathttldultirr  Tutwin  u. 
ButebiuM  in  forach.  dciUK*.  Gfch.  (B«rlin.  IMl) ;  SbaKUC  Aneto- 

SuwiN  BravoN. 

Taubat6,  Diocese  of  (de  TAUBA-r£),  in  BranL 
South  AflMrica*  eetaMkibed  on  »  Auril,  1M6»  as  a 
suifraffan  of  Sio  Paolo.  Hie  preeent  incumbent  and 

first  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Epaminondas  Nufies  de 
Avila  e  Silva  (b.  4  July,  1869;  consecrated  8  Sept., 
1909)  enterr<l  unon  his  duties  on  21  Nov.,  UMKi  In 
the  town  of  Taubat6,  there  axe.  Ix-sidi's  the  fath<'dral, 
which  is  one  of  the  fineat  in  Brazil,  the  churches  of 
Sant'  Anna.  No.-'sa  .S<'nht)ra  do  I'ihir,  and  Santa  Clara 
(built  in  1IV44  ),  and  the  chaj>eLs  of  the  .San  Jose  whool 
of  Santa  Lsabel  Hospital,  and  of  the  Mendicant  .Asy- 
lum. The  Catholic  e<lucaiional  institutions  in  Tau- 
bat^  are:  the  Sominario  Mcnor.  imder  the  Capuchin 
Fathers;  the  Collegio  dc  Nossa  Senhora  do  liom  Con- 
sclho.  and  the  San  Jo84^  School,  both  under  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph;  the  CoU^io  Inunaculado  Coni^ao  de 
and  the  GoU^p  de  Santa  Veronica,  admins 
by  the  Third  Order  of  St.  VnaoB.  The  te- 
lifpous  orders  in  the  dtoewe  are:  Capuchins;  Fran- 
ciscans; and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  seven 
reliRiou.s  a-ssfjciations  or  brc)fherho<xls.  The  official 
organ  of  the  diocese  is  "O  Labaro",  which  was 
founded  by  Mgr.  Nufies  de  Avila. 

For  bibliocraphy  see  Bhaxil. 

JUUAN  MoitailO-L4CALLE. 

Tauler,  John,  German  Dominican,  one  of  the 
greatest  mystics  and  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  b. 
at  Straebiuf  about  1300;  d.  at  the  same  phwe,  16 
June,  1361.  He  waa  the  eon  of  a  praepenHis  eitiien  of 
that  city.  Apparently  while  atill  a  youth  he  entered 
the  Dominican  Order  at  Strasbiirg,  because  according 
to  hi.s  own  confession  the  ascetic  life  of  the  order  at- 
tracted him.   It  is  possible  that  while  taking  the  cus- 
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tomary  eiftht-years'  course  of  study  ut  the  monastery 
he  he.tnl  Kckhart  preach.  When  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  order  at  Cologne,  he  became  more  closely 
a<  quainted  with  Eckhart.  In  the  same  way  he  prob- 
ably came  to  know  Henry  Suao  at  Cologne.  Whether 
he  also  stu<li(Hl  at  Paris  is  uncertain;  more  probably 
he  returned  from  Cologne  to  Strasbur;;.  From  about 
13:i9  to  1347  or  1348  he  lived  at  Basle  where  he  and 
Henr>'  of  Nordlingen  were  the  centre  of  the  lane  so- 
ciety ealled  the  friends  of  God  of  Basle;  these  were 
pKBons  who  favoured  the  mystical  life  and  who  cave 
uemselves  this  name  from  St.  John,  xv,  16.  Tauler 
then  returned  to  Strasburg  where  he  laboured  as  a 
prea<;her.  Christina  Kbiicr  praises  his  fiorj'  tongue 
that  kindletl  the  entire  worhl;  Huhnan  Merswin  chose 
him  as  confessj>r.  Later  he  live<l  for  some  time  at 
Cologne.  During  the  kust  period  of  his  life  he  waa 
again  at  Stra-sburg. 

The  "Mciaterbucli"  of  the  "P>iend  of  Cod  of  the 
Upland"  gives  an  aee<iunt  of  a  master  of  tlic  Scrij}- 
tures  who  aftrnctf>fl  great  attention  in  1346  by  his 
preaofaing.  <  )ii>  lay  a  layman  accused  the  master  of 
seemingly  seeking  his  own  honour  rather  than  that  of 
God,  saying  also  that  probably  he  had  not  himself 
borne  the  burdens  he  bad  laid  upon  others.  Without 
making  any  stipulatioos  the  master  allowed  himsdf 
to  be  guided  by  the  lawman  and  learned  from  him  to 
forget  the  world  and  himself,  to  turn  all  his  thoughts 
ui>on  God  and  to  le.id  a  life  of  (he  Spirit.  P'or  two 
years  he  livi-d  in  .seclusion.  W'lien  after  this  he 
preached  again  for  the  first  time  the  ctTcrt  wjts  .so  great 
that  forty  of  his  }u>an'rs  went  into  convulsions  jind 
twelve  could  h.-inily  Ik-  rc\'iv(Hi.  .After  the  iii:t--t<T  h.-ul 
livefl  and  lalmun  il  for  nin<'  years  more  he  fell  danger- 
ously ill,  and  (  illmg  for  the  Layman  gave  him  a  written 
account  of  his  conversion.  To  thu  accoimt  the  lay- 
man added  flva  seiUKius  of  the  master  that  he  had 
copied.  It  was  customary  at  an  earlier  date  to  re- 
gard Tauler  as  this  nuLster,  and  the  "  Meisterbuch " 
was  from  the  year  1408  included  in  the  editions  of 
Taukr'i  sermons.  In  more  recent  times  Preger  has 
abo  supported  this  opinion.  But  in  the  treatise 
"Tauten  Bekchning"  Denifle  has  produced  strong 
proofs  against  attributing  to  Tauler  the  role  of  this 
master;  this  view  is  now  generally  maintaine<l.  The 
Otoiy  told  by  the  later  Stnusburg  chronicler,  Sfwckle 
(d.  1.589)  is  a  tissue  of  faLsehcxKls;  it  relates  tlial  T  ui- 
ler  op[Mjscd  the  po|K'  and  the  inteniict  that  tin  p  . pc 
had  laid  upon  Stnvsburg  in  the  struggle  between  the 
papacy  and  tin-  Mmiwror  Louis  the  Bavarian. 

Tauler's  writings  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  critical  investigation.  Much  that  is  .'At- 
tributed to  him  is  doubtful,  much  not  genuine.  He 
certaiBly  did  aol  write  the  book  of  the  "  Nachahmung 
dee  annen  Lebens  Chnsti"  or  "Von  der  geiat- 
lichen  Armut".  The  "Exeroitia  super  vita  et  pas- 
sione  Jem  Christi"  and  the  spiittual  songs  attributed 
to  hhn  are  abo  spurious.  At  the  most  he  only  wrote 
a  small  part  of  the  "Medulla  aninue"  or  of  "In- 
stitutiones  divinse".  Only  the  sermons,  therefore,  re- 
main as  the  actual  works  of  Taiilei  The  first  edition 
ap|M»an>d  in  at  Leipzig  ami  meludi^s  H4  sermons; 
the  second  edition  (Basle,  1.121-22)  iKiileii  12  more 
soineof  which,  however,  even  in  theopinion  of  the  editor 
of  the  edition,  were  not  Tauler's;  in  the  third  edi- 
tion (Oilogne,  l.'i43)  25  new  sermons  were  ad<led,  |>art 
of  which  are  also  spurious.  The  Cologne  edition  waa 
translated  into  or  rather  paraphrased  in,  I,,atin  by 
I.aurcntius  Sonus  (Cologne,  1548).  This  L4itln  edi- 
tion was  the  copy  used  for  translations  into  various 
foreign  languaj^  and  for  both  Oatholie  and  Protes- 
tant retrandations  into  German .  The  modem  editicme 
(Firanlcfort,  1826,  1864,  1872;  licriin,  1841)  are  based 
on  the  old  German  e<iitions.  Lately,  Ferdinand  Vet- 
ter  hiis  prepared  .an  e<lition  (Berhn,  1910)  based  on 
the  KngelberR  manu.seript  ((h<'  only  one  made  at 
Cologne  and  the  oldest  one  that  may  perhaps  repre- 
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Wnt  the  collection  revised  hy  Tauler  hinuiolf).  alsO OO 
the  Freiburg  mMiiuscript,  and  on  copies  of  the  three 
manuscript.s  bunnil  Lit  Strasburg  in  1^70.  This  edi- 
oontaina  81  HemioiiM.  The  uennoiis  are  among  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  German  language,  of  German 
ferrour  of  belief,  and  of  profound  spiritual  feeling. 
Hw  language  is  quiet  and  measured,  yet  mum,  am- 
mated,  and  full  of  imasery.  Tauler  is  not  ao  qmnila- 
tive  OB  his  teacher  Eclcbart.  but  he  ia  daarer,  more 
praotiieaL  and  mara  adaptoa  to  the  oonmon  people; 
with  aUtnia  he  united  Saio'iifeiTOiv.  The  expreasion 
uaed  by  ChristinA  Ebner,  that  he  had  set  the  whole 
world  aflame  by  his  fiery  tongue,  docs  not  mean  that 
he  was  a  preacher  of  fiery,  entrancing  eloniirnce,  hut  ii 

Ereachcr  who  warmed  and  inflamed  tlie  uearts  of  his 
earcrsby  the  quiet  flame  of  the  punlovethalbumed 

in  his  own  hroast. 

The  centre  of  Taider's  mysticism  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  visio  tsscntia:  Dei^  the  blessed  contemplation  or 
knowli-dge  of  the  Divme  nature.  He  takes  tins  doc- 
trine from  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  Roets  furtiier  than  the 
latter  fai  beUeving  that  the  Divine  Knowledge  is  attain- 
•Ue  in  this  world  atiM  by  a  perfect  man,  and  sliuuld  be 
Bought  by  ever}'  meaos.  God  dwells  within  each  hu- 
man being.  In  order,  liowever,  that  the  traneoeodent 
Giodnuiyappear  in  man  aaaaeooodaubjeet,  the  human, 
ainful  activities  muKt  cease.  Aid  is  given  in  this  effort 
thy  the  Ught  of  gnice  which  raises  nature  far  above  it- 
self. The  way  to  God  through  love;  God  replies  to 
its  highest  development  hy  Ills  pn-sence.  Tuuier  gives 
advieeof  the  most  v:iried  cliivnictfT  for  .•itdvining  that 
height  of  religion  in  wliirh  the  ni\  ine  (•nt<Ts  into  the 
liuiiiun  Milijcct.  Sonifthing  nniis  to  he  .said  a.'^  re- 
g!U"ds  'riiuli-r's  position  towards  tiic  Church.  Luther 
praised  him  greatly  and  I'rotf'stant.s  have-  always  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and  have  included  him 
among  the  reformen  before  the  H<'forniation". 
However,  it  is  now  oonc«le<l  by  Protestants  that  he 
was  "in  reality  entirely  media;val  and  not  Protes- 
tant ".  He  was  in  faot  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  and 
never  thought  of  withdrawing  hia  allcgiaoee.  He  ex- 

Sreascs  his  opinbn  very  pUinty  in  his  sermon  on  St. 
f  atthew.  He  set  his  faoe  against  all  heresy,  especial!  v 
that  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.  What  at- 
tracted Luther  was  probably  not  Tauler's  doctrine 
itself,  but  only  here  .and  tlicrf  sfiine  subordinate 
thought.  Perhaps  it  plea-swl  him  that  the  word  indul- 
gence ajipi-ars  only  once  in  Tauler's  sermorus,  or  it 
arou.stMJ  his  sympathy  that  Tauler  laid  leas  stress  upon 
works,  or  again  he  was  attracted!  hy  tlw  tremnKKNM 
earnestness  of  this  seeker  after  God. 

Qi  tTiK  lM  iiMto,  S:-riplnrrt  oniinit  prirdimtorum,  I  fPurit, 
1719).  077  U;  .SiHMiDT,  Johannrt  Tautrr  ton  Slratiburg  (Ilam- 
bura,  1H411 :  l*RK<ien.  (,'<J<.  ^  ■/rr,irar«r<ijTi  .If^jditlm  StxitrlaUrr,  III 
(LeiptkK.  iHtti).  IJfcMrLt.  Oiu  Huih  n/n  lier  anttliehen 

ilnmil  (Munieh,  1877):  Imcm.  TauUT>  Hckrhrung  ■  sinvhuri, 

Kl.KMEN'S  LoKKI.KIt. 

Taunton,  Ethelred,  writer,  b.  at  Rugeley,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  17  Oct.,  1H.57;  d.  in  I^omion. 
9  May,  I'.M)?.  He  wa-s  edueal*-*!  at  Downside,  and 
formed  a  desire  both  llien  jind  later  in  Ufe  tn  enter  the 
Benedictine  Order,  but  his  weak  health  was  an  in- 
Buper{d>le  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  his  wishes. 
He  succeeded  in  entering  the  Institute  of  St.  Andrew, 
founded  by  the  well-known  convert.  Rev.  George 
Bampfield,  at  Bamet ;  but  again  his  health  prevented 
him  from  remaining.  FinaUy,  be  joined  the  con^e* 
gatioa  of  the  Oblatea  founded  by  Cardinal  Manning 
at  Bayawater,  and  in  1883  he  waa  ordained  priest. 
Three  years  later  he  left  the  Oblatee.  and  went  on  the 
mission  at  Stoke  Newington  in  North  London.  Here 
he  built  ft  new  i-liun-h,  whirh  was  opene<l  in  1HS.S;  but 
shortly  afterwards  lie  received  .mTious  injury  bv  the 
accidental  fall  of  stinie  se;iff<)liling,  which  brougyit  on 
partial  ])aralysis,  and  permanently  ineapa<'i!ated  him 
from  aetive  work.  lie  contiimed,  howes'r,  ui  he 
busy  with  his  pen.   He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
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and  wrataon  a  large  number  of  subjects.  For  a  while 
be  lived  at  Bruges,  where  he  founded  and  edited  "St. 
Luke's  Magazine  ";  but  it  had  onlv  a  brief  existence, 
and  having  partially  recovered  hts  health,  he  returned 
to  Hngland  and  devoted  himw  lf  to  literature.  Hf9 
two  chief  works  on  the  Jesuits  and  Benedictines,  re- 
apeetively,were  to  have  been  followed  by  a  similar  one 
on  the  English  secular  clergy,  had  he  lived.  Though 
he  always  professed  to  aim  at  setting  forth  truth  on- 
adomecl  and  regardless  of  consequencea,  his  partisan 
tone  and  apparent  i)reiiidice  gave  offence  to  many. 
Thoee  who  knew  him  bf-st,  however,  testified  to  hi.-* 
singleness  of  purpom-  luid  genuine  piety.  He  was  als«i 
an  authority  on  Chureh  music  and  hturgy-  Hi3 
death  took  ^lace  somewhat  suddenly,  in  London, 
from  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Publications:  "Historv  of  Church  Music"  ( lx>n- 
don,  lS17i;  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  (London,  1893  , • 
"English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict"  (London. 
ISiiS) ;  "Historv  of  the  Jesuits  in  En|^and"  (London, 
1SM)1/ -"Thomas  WoWy"  (London.  1901) ;  "Utile 
Office  h.V..M.  '  (London.  1908);  **The  Law  of  the 
Church"  (London,  1906);  numerous  articles  in 
"E>ownside  Review",  "St.  Luke's  Magazine",  "Iriah 
Ecclesiastical  Record",  etc.  He  ^so  tranelated 
Baeues,  "The  Divine  Office"  (1886);  and  Bourda- 
loue,  "The  Lord's  Prayw"  (1894). 

Diet.  Sal.  Biog.,  SuppUmmt  IW-Wm,  a  V.;  eUtmy  nptloiB 
ia  TMtl,  Dawimd*  Mmmt,  0U, 

Bmm*m»  Wan. 

Taveggla.8*imNo.  Sec  Krisonagar,  Diocbse  or. 

Tavemer,  John,  oompoeer,  b.  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  Engknd,  about  1475;  d.  at  Boston,  EngUind. 
1535  or  1536.  He  was  organist  of  Boston  Parish 
GhuToh  from  1500  to  1535,  when  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  choriaters  at  Oardinai  GoUege,  Qafotd, 
bv  Cardinal  Wobey.  Hie  fune  aa  or^uuBt  ana 
choirmaster  waa  fully  equalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  faJa 
powers  as  a  composer  of  masses  and  motets.'  He 
continued  at  Oxford  till  l.').'}3,  and  then  retin-J  to 
Boston.  On  the  strength  of  a  statement  of  l-\>xe,  in 
his  so-called  "Bo<jk  of  Martyrs",  Tavemer  ha-^  Ixn-n 
branded  as  a  heretic,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Foxe  confounded  the  comjwser  with  John 
Taverner,  a  a)rrespondent  of  Cromwell,  or  else  with 
Richard  Taverner,  a  Canon  of  \\ol.s«  y  s  College, 
Oxford,  who  revised  Matthew's  Bible.  He  wrote 
nothing  for  iJie  JSngUsh  Service,  but  he  has  bequeathed 
eight  masses,  as  well  as  fragments  of  others,  and 
Latin  Magnificats^  that  stamp  him  as  a  composer  of 
the fint rank.  His  iMsautiful four-part  "In  nomine" 
has  beoi  altered  to  fit  two  Ekiglish  anthems,  "O  givu 
thanks"  and  "In  trouble  and  adversity",  ia  Uigr** 
"Morning  and  Evening  Prayer"  (1565).  He  eon- 
trilmted  three  songs  to  WynkvTi  de  Worde's  English 
soim  hook,  printed  in  1530;  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  is  sacred.  His  "Gaude  M.iri.^ 
Virgo",  for  three  voices,  and  his  "Mater  Christi  , 
for  five  I  S,  are  gixwl  examples  of  his  style,  but  he 
is  best  known  by  his  "Western  Wynde"  mtt*?. 
Although  obsessed  by  the  conventions  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  Taverner  showed  some  gfn»d 
pioneer  work,  which  was  afterwards  8ucccs.>fully 
developed  by  Shepherd,  Byrd,  Tallis,  and  Whyte. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  John  Taver- 
ner, who  waa  appointed  professor  of  music  at  Gresham 

College  in  1610. 

Grovk'h  Dirt,  of  Mvne  and  Jfil*iei<iiM.  V  (new  I^^nHon. 
HKH-IO);  Walkkh,  A  Hitlory  of  Mutic  in  F<n;lnn,t  lOiforii, 

*"  W.  H.  Gbattan-Flood. 

Taviatoek  Abbey,  on  the  Tav^  River  in  Devon- 
shire, England,  founded  for  Benedictme  monks  in  961 
by  Earl  Ortlgar  of  Devon,  and  completed  by  his  son 
Ordulf  in  9H1,  in  which  year  the  charter  of  confirma- 
tion was  granted  by  King  Ethelred.   It  was  endowed 
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with  lands  in  Devon,  Danet,  and  Cornwall,  and 
hrciamr  one  of  the  richest  monasteriM  in  the  west  of 
H*H^a«Mi-   The  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  St. 
Rumon  (one  of  the  earjy  liiiih  Mintiiin  CotmwJUD,  was 
burned  by  tJiePenee  fa  WT.ImtmiignHtoentiywb^ 
under  LivinKus,  the  seoona  abbot.   He  and  his  suo- 
c^fmnr  Aldrrd  both  became  bishops  of  Worcester,  and 
tVio  latter  Ls  mud  to  liiivc  crowned  William  thf  Cnn- 
queror.    The  (lur(y-.sixth  ahl>ot,  John  Dynynton,  wjus 
granted  leave  in  M58  to  use  the  mitre  and  other 
pontificalia;  and  the  thirty-ninth,  Richard  Baiiham, 
waa  made  a  lord  of  Parliament  liy  Hniry  VIII  in 
1513.    Twenty-five  years  later  the  la.st  ahbot,  John 
Peryn,  with  twenty  monks,  HurrendcnHi  the  monas- 
tery to  the  king,  receiving  a  pemdon  of  a  hundred 
pounds.   The  abbey  revenues  mt  the  din^lut  ion  were 
estimated  at  £902.    The  monafttic  buildinES,  with 
the  borough  of  Tavistock,  were  punted  to  Jonn  Lord 
Ruwell,  inioae  descendant,  the  Ouke  of  Bedford,  still 
owns  fnem.  Nothing  is  left  of  the  monastery  except 
the  refectory,  two  gateways,  and  a  porch ;  the  tpkuSd 
abbey  church  has  entirely  aiBappcared. 

DroDAix,  Monatt.  Ani/lu.,  Il  (LonJon,  1817).  4SIMS03;  WiLua, 
Hist,  of  Uu  Mitnd  Parliamtnlani  Abbie*  (Loodoo.  1718),  170- 
176:  Tanner,  Notitia  Simuutica  (Cambridiio,  1787),  Dniiuhin, 
xllv:  Brat.  Thi  Bordtri  of  the  Tamar  and  thi  T»wii.  I  (LmdoD, 
1879).  1.  366-440.  II.  8. 416.  423;  Ouvkr.  Hxttarie  ColUeHotu  rf 
tatina  fo  Ikt  MmmtUrtm  itt  Xtewm  (Exnuir.  1820):  GAUQrcr.  Henry 
VtllmmttmXm^Hak  Mamaihnet.  I  (London.  1888).  20,  295. 

D.  O.  IIcntbr-Blair. 

T^vinm,  a  titular  see  in  Galatia  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Ancyra.  Tavium,  or  Tavia,  was  the  chief  city 
of  th«  GnktiMi  tribe  of  Troonit  nnd  owing  to  iu 
poaitioD  on  the  h%h  roads  of  oommeree  was  an  im- 
portant trading  post.   There  are  ntill  extant  some  of 
the  coina  of  Marcus  Aureliun  and  Kla^abalu-s.  In 
the  temple  nt  Tavium  there  \v;is  ;i  i  nl(i-o,.il  statue  of 
Jupiter  in  bronze,  ureally  venerated  by  thf  (  ialatian.s. 
ThtTc  was  some  doubt  about  thp  exfwn  site  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  to-day  genejallv  beUeved  to  be  tlie 
nuns  sitiiuted  clost<  to  the  village  of  Xel'ez  Keui, 
inhaliitcd  during  the  winter  by  nomadic  Turkish 
tribes,  lying  in  a  vor\'  fertile  plain  eiust  of  Halysin  the 
casa  of  ^ngourlou  and  the  vilavet  of  Angonu  These 
ruins  were  nartly  used  in  building  the  nei|^bbouring 
viUage  of  Vusgad.  We  find  tliera  the  remains  of  a 
theatre  and  possibly  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  these 
have  a  nuinner  of  insorqutioofl^  nost^  Bysantine. 
In  the NotitiM  E^iisoopatuiim"  this  see  il  mentioned 
up  to  the  thirteenth  oentiny  M  the  firrt  nffragan  of 
Anejrra.  We  have  the  names  of  five  bwiops: 
Di(  •i.siiis,  prcHcnt  at  the  CounriLs  of  Neoca'sarea 
and  Nice;  Julian,  at  the  Hobln'r  Synod  of  Ephesu.s 
(449),  and  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ( I'tl  i,  and  a 
signer  of  the  letter  from  the  (iaiatian  bifihopn  to 
the  Kni[>eror  Ix-o  (4.'>8);  .\na«ta.Hius,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  (553);  Grocory  at  the 
Council  in  Thillo  (602);  FUhmttts  at  Omwtantlno- 

pie  (Rfi9). 

I.r  gi-irs.  Orient  ('hri%l..  I,  473:  Smith.  DuI  (irrtk  'lu-l  R,.- 
nan  d'ma.,    v.;  Tuciica,  Aiie  minntrt,  4U7:  Pkkhot.  E.rpl"rat\on 

Atia  Mbm,       Unvam,  BCto»  Wrmmg, *d.  Diuur.  I, 

S.  PiTRioks. 

TvUk  fnnootntiMin.  a  Deoroe  issued  by  Innocent 
XI,  1  Oct.,  1078,  regulating  the  fees  that  may  be 
demanded  or  aoeeptad  bgr  episeopai  ehanoeiy  offiees 
for  various  nets,  ioBtntmenw,  or  writings.  Aeooid- 
tag  to  this  Decree  bishops  or  their  officials  are  not 
i^WBd  to  accept  an}rthin(^  though  freelv  offered 
(1)  for  ordinations  or  .•inytlnng  connecte<l  tlierewith, 
such  as  dimiRHorial  letters,  etc.;  (2)  for  institution 
to  benefices;  ('.\)  for  matrimonial  dispensations.  In 
this  last  caHe,  however,  alm.s  to  Ik'  applied  to  pioiiH  uses 
may  be  demanded.  A.  moderate  chiir^'r,  fixed  Ijy 
Innocent,  may  t>e  exacte<i  by  the  chancellor  for  ex- 
prihtiiij;  iieces.H;iry  ilinMitrienta,  except  those  granting 
pormtaion  to  say  Mass,  administer  the  sacraments, 


preach,  ete.  The  Taxa  Innoeentiana  is  silent  in  re- 
gard to  contentious  matters,  e.  g.  the  charge  for 
copies  of  the  acts  of  eocleaiastical  trials.  Bomo 
maintininttti  that  Innocent's  Irpiilatioh  wm  pro* 
mnkated  for  Italy  onhr,  but  it  ovidenoed  the  mind 
of  the  Church,  and  at  least  fa  nbstanoe  was  of  uni> 
versal  application.  The  Saered  Congregation  of  the 
Council  on  10  June,  1S(M»,  modified  the  pre-script  ion.s 
of  Innocent,  decreeing  that  while  taxes  or  ftM-n  may 
be  impoKsl  acctjnliiiK;  to  ju.stice  and  prudence  in 
matters  i)ertaiinnn  t<j  licnefit'CH  and  sacranienLs,  es- 
pecially matrimony,  yet  the  sjicraiiniits  ttieinscKi-s 
mu.st  be  confcrTcl  without  charge  and  i)ious  cusioni.s 
connected  therewith  obs4  rve<i  In  other  matters  not 
directly  affecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments,  e.  g.  disp^isations  from  the  banns,  it  is  de- 
creed that:  (1)  huidable  customs  must  be  observed 
and  allowances  made  for  various  eireumstanees  of 
time,  pUoe,  and  peiaons:  (2)  the  poor  eie  not  to  bo 
tumd:  (8)  m  any  ease  the  nmount  demanded  muet 
be  moderate,  so  that  persons  may  not  be  deterred 
thereby  from  receiving  the  sacraments;  (4)  an  regards 
matrimony  the  exaction  is  to  be  remitted,  if  otherwise 
there  would  be  danger  of  concubinage;  (5)  in  regard 
to  benerict^  ttic  tux  must  \h'  in  pn)|K>rtif>n  to  the 
fruits  or  income  of  the  henefice  in  (juestion;  ((>)  all 
such  fees  are  to  be  deterniiiuii  not  by  individual 
bishops  but  in  provinciiil  council,  or  at  least  in  a  sjMM  ial 
meeting  of  the  ordinaries  of  the  province  for  thi.s 

fmrpose.  The  a[)proval  of  the  Uoiy  See  is  ref|uired 
or  the  fe«-i4  determbed  upon.  Romo's  sanction  is 
given  tentatively  for  five  years  to  Italy,  for  ten  years 
to  other  countries. 

Fsaauus,  a.  v.  liua;  Loom,  />•  nntoL  m.  Umimmm,  iie.  XX, 
ni.144.  AXOBBW  B.  MUBAN. 

Taxster  (Tatbtkhi,  .Fohn  de,  sometimes  er- 
roneously called  Taxter  or  Taxston,  was  a  thirteenth- 
century  chronicler,  of  whose  hfe  nothin||  is  known 
ex(!ept  thiit  he  was  professed  as  a  Benedictme  at  Bury 
St.  Kdmund's  20  Nov.,  1244.  It  is  probable  that  he 
died  in  or  about  1265,  when  hia  chronicle  ceasca.  His 
work,  which  in  the  earlier  part  is  compiled  from 
Florence  of  Worcester,  William  of  Malmewury.  and 
Ralph  de  IMoeto,  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  chronicle  arises  fkom 
Taxster's  account  of  his  own  times;  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  oontemporarj'  event.R  wius  sulwequently  used 
by  Everisdcn,  Oxene<ies,  ami  Hartholoinew  Cotton. 
This  part  of  his  work  Ikus  jtccordingly  attracted  more 
attention,  and  his  chDjnicle  for  the  pericnl  12.'>8-I263 
has  hfH'n  printed  by  Luard  in  his  edition  of  Cotton 
(Rolls  .Series).  Taxster's  chronicle  as  a  whole  has 
never  been  printe<l,  and  exists  only  in  two  MS.S.,  one 
in  the  British  Museum  (Cott  .,  Julius,  A.  1.),  the  other 
in  the  College  of  .Ynns  (.\ruudehan  MS.,  6).  A 
faulty  MS.  for  the  years  1173-1265  was  printed  in 
1.S49  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  pas.s,Hges 
rehuing  to  Qeiman  affairs  have  been  included  by 
Pertain  "Mon.  Germ.  Hiet.:  Soript.",  XXVIH. 

LmnuiAinf  in  Pcrti.  Von.  Germ,  ffitl.:  fUript^  XXVIII 
LoARo,  ID  R.  S.,  loe.  cit.  (Loodoo.  18.:j0) ;  Il.iitDr,  Dtaer^Um  CWs- 
IcfiM.  m  (London,  1871);  Toot  ia  Did.  Nat,  Bioa.^f.  r. 

Taylor,  Frances  Mabgaret  (Mother  M. 
MaonaLBN  Tatlob),  Superior  General,  and  foundretm 
of  the  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God,  b.  20 
Jan.,  1832;  d.  in  London,  9  June,  1900.  Her  fath«r 
was  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  vioar  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire  piu-ish  where  her  early  years  were  spent  in  works 
of  charity  among  the  |)oor.  She  was  a  very  clever 
woriiiui,  full  of  energy,  with  a  wide  sympathetic 
nature  junl  a  remarkably  retentive  memory.  In 
IS.Vt  liiT  put  ri'lt  isin  niov<Hi  hi-r  to  join  Miss  Night- 
ingale's stuff  of  nurses,  and  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Crimean  War.  This  threw  her  into  contact  with 
Catholic  priests.  Sisters  of  Merpy,  and  soldiers,  and 
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opened  her  eyes  to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  reliKiun. 
Aftpr  instruction  she  was  received  into  the  Church 
by  Father  WooUelt,  S.J.  On  her  return  to  England 
ahe  first  workad  among  the  poor  of  London,  and  made 
the  aoqiMl^DtMicc  of  Lady  Georgiana  Fullcrtoa,  with 
whoae  ciHm«i»tioa  «he  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
institute.  In  addition  to  this,  and  to  opening  varioos 
nfupes,  oon vents,  schools,  etc.,  she  did  a  great  deal 
of  lif^'rarj-  work.  She  wrote  a  good  many  stories 
and  alw;iys  cmplo) cd  her  pen  far  tlir  i)r<)ni(iliiin  of 
the  Catholic  rfliKtun.  For  sonic  time  she  r<iited 
"The  Ijimn",  andlielped  to  .start  t>oth  "riic  Month", 
and  "The  Messenger  f>f  tlu'  Surn  ti  H<  ;irt  ",  t<j  wliinh, 
a-  to  (tthcr  Catholic  puptTs  ;iiul  ixTiiwlic.-il.s  of  the  day, 
she  contributed.  She  iiad  inibilxnl  from  Father 
Dignam,  S.J.,  a  great  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  was  verv  active  in  spreading  this  devotion  and 
tlu<  A|K>stki>liip  of  ftagrar,  especially  in  L-eland.  In 
1S92  lier  health  gave  way,  anil  the  rest  of  her  liff 
was  suffering,  home  with  exemplary  patience.  Siic 
died  ioaliameshebad  founded  tor  penitents  in  Sobo 
8()uai«,  London.  Her  works  are  "  M  emoir  of  Father 
Dignam,  S.J.";  "Retreats  eiy^  by  Father  Dignam, 
S.J.";  "Conferences  by  Father  Dignam,  S.J."; 
"Tlie  Inner  lAfc  of  IauW  Gi-orniana  I'lillerton"; 
"Tyboriie  and  Wlio  Went  liiitlur";  "Convent 
8torit«";''Lost, ;uiii  OiIkt  Talrs";  ■  Dame  I)<jlort«"; 
"Life  of  Father  Curtis,  .s  .I.";  ■  ■  IvtUigionh  Orders"- 
"Holj'well  and  Its  Pilgrims ":  "The  Stoneleigha  of 
Stoneleigh";  "Irish  Homes  and  Irish  Hearts"; 
"Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses.'' 

Tkt  Jie—mvero/theSaend  llrari  (April.  lUOl) ;  <;ili.<iw,  Uihl. 
JheU  SlW.  Com.,  t.  v.  Tntar,  fmnrro  MnadaUn. 

FRANCESCA  M.  rfTtEl.E. 

T«]4or,  Hugh,  ViNWUBLB,  English  martyr,  b.  at 
Durhatn:  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  York,  25 
(not  26)  Norember,  168S.  Be  arrived  at  Reinu  on  2 
^fay,  1.582,  and  having  been  cvdained  prieet  was  .nent 
thence  on  the  mission  on  27  March,  158.*).  He  was  the 
first  to  suffer  uiiiler  ttif  i^talwte  27  Kliz.  e.  2.  lately 
passed.  On  2t>  November,  Mju-iuiuluko  I^iwes,  a 
married  gentlenian,  w  .as  hanged  for  having  harboured 
bini.  Jiowe.^  is  descrilx'd  by  Challoner  n»  of  AnKrani 
(irannf  nejir  Appleton  in  Cleveland,  but  Ls  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Christopher  Bowes  of  Angram 
Orange,  proved  on  30  Sept.,  1568,  nor  in  the  1612 
pedigree.  The  sole  evidence  ag.-unst  him  was  that  of  a 
forme.-  tutor  to  his  children,  an  apostate  Catholic. 
Having  boen  {treviously  imprisoned  at  York  with  his 
wife,  be  ma  under  bond  to  appear  at  the  Assizes 
-which  hegpa  on  23  November  at  York,  and  on  liis  ai> 
rival  found  that  Taykv  wae  about  to  be  anwgned. 
Bowes,  though  always  a  Catholic  at  heart,  hadfout- 
wardly  conformed  to  the  Established  Church.  "Be- 
fore \m  ileatli  he  was  made  a  member  of  i!  f  t!, 
lie  Churcii  the  which  he  boldly  confessed  wuh  great 
alacrity  of  mind". 

MoHitiK,  TrouUtM  of  our  Catholic  Forefalhrrt  (Ix>n<lon,  1872-7), 
I,  24 1;  III.  paMiiii:  CllALUiNElt.  Mt'iionary  I'ru'Mt.  I  (Bdill> 
OHIkIi.  I*<77),  no.  29;  Knox.  liouay  Dvinm  (Ixmiimi.  IS78),  pM- 
aim;  Vomn,  VMoMon     YarluJiirt  in  leiiilinS),  407. 

John  B.  WAiMBWuovr. 

Tebaldeo,  Antonio,  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Ferrura,  in 
14(y.i;  d.  in  1.'>.17.  His  family  name  (Tebaldi)  he 
ehangeil  to  Tebaldeo,  in  corusotiaiu  e  with  the  practiee 
of  the  Humanists,  who  sought  Latinize  the  form  of 
their  appelUtion  as  much  as  possible,  .\fter  .serving 
an  tutor  to  Isabella  d'Este  and  secretary  tf>  f.iirrezia 
Borgia,  he  became  an  habitut^  of  the  court  of  I.im)  X  at 
Rome,  enjoying  the  favour  of  that  scholarly  pope  and 
the  comnanion.ship  of  many  of  the  erudite  men  and 
artists  tnen  ia  the  Iraperwl  City.  He  lost  all  hie 
means  in  the  eaek  of  Rome  (1527),  and  spent  ^  re> 
mainder  of  his  life  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  He 
wrote  verse  in  both  T^atin  and  Italian.  Hi.<?  Italian 
verse  mniirkahle  riitln-r  I'or  vires  of  diction  and 
style  tliaii  fur  any  puetical  excellence.    Willi  las  arti- 


Bcial  manner,  his  abuse  of  m^phor,  and  his  stuc&d 
iraagoyi  he  was  a  forerunner  of  those  extravaftant  v^- 
aifienwno,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  developed  ih- 
movement  called  Mariniam  or  SeenUiBmo.  To  le- 
baldeo  has  been  ascribed  a  redaction  of  PolbtaBD'b 
niay,  "Orfeo  ",  which  aims  to  make  that  piece  aoowii 
better  with  the  principles  of  dassic  oompmition.  Et 
figured  among  tue  writers  of  the  time  win)  engai-eii  n 
the  discu-Msion  concerning  the  nature  of  bterary 
Italian.  i.Hc>e  his  verse  in  the  olition  of  Venice,  l.'vid. 
"  Di  M.  Antonio  Tebaldeo  ferrareMol'oi>cred'amore".) 

D'Anoos«.  DH  Mfrrntisim  mOs  portin  «ir<<viaiMi  dWeae.  XVm 
Nttota  A  Htotogia  ( 1 871!) ;  Can.  V»  dteennio  dtUa  rtia  <M  AmS»  fT^ 
in,  1W5),  234:  LraiOk  IprMtlmiii  MMa^KtU  (Abbmm.  tWQ. 

J.  D.  M.  FoBD 

Te  Deum,  The,  an  al)bre\iated  title  cotiinioiiJ\ 
given  l>olh  to  the  original  Ijititi  text  :uid  the  tratisiti- 
tionsof  a  hvnin  in  rityt  hmica!  prnse.  of  which  theopen- 
itig  words,  te  Deum  latidamus,  tormed  its  earliest  known 
title  (namely  in  the  Uule  of  St.  Ca^sarius  for  monks, 
writtenprobably  when  he  was  Abbot  of  Ldrins,  hofnre 
A.  n.  502).  This  longer  title  is  used  in  the  "  Hiili^  f 
Virgins"  comixised  by  St.  Cvsarius  while  Archbishop 
of  ^Vrles,  and  by  his  second  successor  in  the  same  see. 
St.  Aurcliao,  abo  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict;  ana 
generally  in  earlier  literature.  The  hymn  is  also 
sometimes  .styled  "Hymnus  Ambrosianus",  the  *' Am- 
brosian  Hymn  ";  and  in  the  Roman  Breviar>-^  it  is  still 
entitled,  at  the  eml  of  Matins  for  .'^imday,  "Hymmis 
SS,  Ambrosii  et  Augustini".  It  i.s  interesting  t\>  uule 
that  t  he  title  has  Im^u  changed  t<i  "Hymnus  Ambrosi- 
anus' in  the"I^«il!erium"of  the  new  Roman  Breviarv 
(if  Pius  X.  This  Ps;dieriuni  luus  hei'u  printed  il',il2;, 
but  became  ohlipatory  only  from  1  .Ian..  191U.  The  Te 
Deum  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  t he  "P.s;Utcrium 
("  Ordinarium",  etc.)  The  tradition  tliat  it  was  spoQ- 
tancously  compoeea  and  sung  alternately  by  these 
saints  on  the  night  of  tit.  Augustine  s  baptism 
(a.  D.  387)  can  be  traced  hack  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  middle  of  tbo  ninth 
oenttiry  by  Hincmar  of  Reims  Cut  «  medoribut  nostrit 
nurfinmiu)  in  his  second  wndE,"DeptKdestinatione" 
(!'.  L  ,  CXXV,  290),  and  in  an  elaborated  form  in  a 
Milanese  chronicle  attributed  to  Datius,  Bishop  of 
Milan  (d.  about  .552),  but  really  dating  only  from  the 
eleventh  century  (thus  .\Iahillon,  .Muraiori,  Merati, 
etc  ).  This  tradition  is  uow  nfjierally  rt  jectetl  by 
.schol.'irs . 

[li)  It  whoukl  naturally  have  held,  from  carlie-t 
times,  a  prominent  iilace  in  Milan;  hut  of  tiie  earlier 
manuscripts  of  the  i'e  Deum  which  refer  to  the  tra- 
dition in  their  titles,  none  has  any  connexion  with 
Milan,  while  the  "Milan  Cathedral  Breviary"  text 
(eleventh  century)  has  no  title  whatever,  (b)  The 
tradition  ascribing  the  authorship  to  the  two  saintsis 
not  unique.  Another  tradition  is  represented  bv  the 
ranark  of  Abbo  of  Fleiuy  (a.  d.  985)  in  his  "0um> 
tiones  grammaticales"  (P.  L.,  CXXXIX,  .532,  §19) 
concerning  the  erroneous  substitution  of  "  suscepisti " 
for  "suseeptiirus"  in  the  verne  "Tn  ad  liberandum 
suscey)(urus  hoininem",  rfe  ,  in  what  lie  styles  "Dei 
palinodiii  (|uani  composuit  llilarius  I'ii-iaviensis  p|)is- 
copus"  It  m.iy  be  added  that  an  einhih-  or  ninth- 
century  M.S.  of  the  hymn,  now  at  Munich,  refers  it  to 
.St.  Hilary.  :ri  But  neither  to  Hilary  nor  to  .\in- 
hrose  may  the  hymu  be  prudently  juHcribtsl.  Ijecause 
although  both  i'om|x>8ed  hymns,  the  Te  Deum  is  in 
rhythiuK'ul  iwotMs  and  not  in  the  classical  metree  of 
the  hymns  known  to  have  been  wTitten  by  tiiem. 
While,  from  the  ninth  century  down  t«  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  centurj'  and  ho  country  of  VS  estem 
Europe  that  has  not  given  its  witness  to  the  tradi> 
tknul  ascription,  the  earliest  the  "Bangor 
Antqihmary"  (sev«nth  sent.)  gives  as  title  mei^ 
"Ymnum  in  die  donunica",  white  other  earl^r  MSS. 
make  no  reference  to  the  authorship,  either  giving  no 
titles  or  contenting  themselves  with  such  gea«^  ones 
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as  '*  I^udatio  Dei"  (MS.  of  eighth  cent  ),  "Laus  an- 
gelica" (twelfth  ceat.),  "Laus  annelDniin "  (twelfth 
cent.),  "Hymnus  matutinalis"  .  .  ."ilymnu.H  die 
dominico",  "Hymnum  dominicale",  etc.  Othir 
MSS.  ascribe  the  hymn  variously  to  St.  Nicetus, 
VicetUi)  (obviously  a  shp  of  the  pen  for  Nicctun), 
NioetiuB,  Nicetet*,  Ncceta  (all  of  these  being  taught 

N'ic 


with  Niocta  or  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  Reme- 
u  yX  to  St.  HilAriUB.  St.  Abunditts,  St.  Sise 
lit.  Aayhnm^  or  St.  Au|pstine.   (d)  The  im- 


portanoe  of  tlid  oooMion  to  which  the  legend 
tbe  ootnpooitbii  of  the  hymn  (the  bupti^^m  of 
Augustine)  and  the  comparatively  late  appearance  of 
the  ascription  to  the  two  saints  are  additional  argu- 
ments aKuiiiHt  the  tradition.  Merati  thinluthe  k*gond 
may  hnvt-  Ixfti  hji.-*(Hl  on  the  wonL^  of  a  .spuriouH  sor- 
riioii,  n'vcn  lis  no.  'J'2  in  an  edition  of  tho  wdi  ks  nf  St. 
.\inbroso  (  Furi.s,  l.")49),  "  l)e  .\iiKUf^tini  Hapt  i^iiio": 
"In  c|u<>  uiui  vobiccutn  cviin  (initio  itistitictii  Ilsmtiuin 
contavimus  de  Chri-^ti  tide".  It  nuiy  be  jwidiNi  that 
the  Mauri«t.s  omitt<Mi  the  Te  Deuin  from  their  eilition 
of  St.  Ambrose;  that  Batiffol  ("Hi.st.  du  Br6v.  ro- 
main",  Paris,  p.  (JS;  authorized  and  oometod 

tr.,  London,  189H^  p.  1 10)  writes: No  one  thinks  now 
of  attributing  this  cento  cither  to  St.  AmbroHc  or  to 
8t.  Augurtine";  that  Father  Burton,  in  his  "Life  of 
8t.AttmBtine, .  .  .  An  Hurtorical  Study"  (Dublin,  8rd 
ed.,  1807)  does  not  even  mention  the  leeeod  about  the 
dual  antnonihip  and  the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine; 
:irul  fin.'illy  th:U  IV>rtrdi('  (.see  .\rorsTlNE  oK  IIlPPo) 
r(  in:u-ks:  "  The  tnwiition  nmintaiiiing  that  the  Te 
Deuin  wat^  sun^  on  that  occasion  by  the  bnhop  and 
the  neoi)byt<>  alternately  is  groundIes.s". 

The  other  nunie.s  mentione<l  utx>ve  not  beiriR  fa- 
voured by  scholars,  the  (lue.-ition  of  auth<)r--hi[)  re- 
mained open.  In  1894  I>)m  Morin  put  forward 
Nicetas  of^  Uemcsiana  for  the  honour  of  authwrHhip. 
His  sugKfwtion  has  been  adopted  by  Zahn,  Katten- 
buach,  Kirsch  (in  Germany);  Frere,  Bum  (in  Eng- 
land), while  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Salisbury  con- 
mdsra  Morin's  ooniecture  "very  plausible";  and  in 
Aanoe,  by  Batiffol.  The  reasons  for  this  view  are: 

(1)  Tm  MSS.  (the  earlieet  of  the  tenth  oentiuy), 
mostly  of  Iridi  orijdn,  name  Nieetas  (with  Tariant 
spelUnga  and  identineations,  however);  and  Ireland, 
remote  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  could  easily 
ke<  p  until  the  tenth  century  a  tradition  of  the  fifth. 

(2)  The  probable  date  of  composition  of  the  hymn 
wjrresponds  with  that  of  the  literarj'  aotivity  of 
Nicetas.  (:<)  St.  Faulinus  of  Nola  praises  (Carmina, 
xvii,  x.vvii)  the  poetic  and  hj-mmxlal  gifts  of  his 
friend  Nicetas.  (4)  Gennadius  speaks  of  the  neat 
and  simple  atyle  of  his  prose,  anil  Cassiodorus  rom- 
menfJs  his  conciseness.  These  critical  appreciation/} 
are  thought  appUcable  to  the  style  of  the  Te  Deum, 
which  depends  for  its  effect  mostly  on  the  nobility  oi 
the  theme  and  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
eqiWMmi  (S)  The  aiathonh^  of  the  treatiaea  "De 
p— hnodiiB  bono**  and  "De  ti^hi  servonim  Dd" 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  Nicetas  of  Trier,  but  ie  now 
altributwl  with  greatest  prubabilily  to  Nieetas  of 
R^mesiana.  Their  "intenitd  exidenfc  .  .  .  proves 
that  Nicetas  felt  the  Mee<l  <}f  .such  ii  hymn  as  the  Te 
Deum,  ;in<l.  so  to  six-ak,  livc<l  in  the  njuno  jiphi-re  of 
religious  thniiKht  "  (Hum,  cii),  while  parallel  pas.s.ugC'S 
from  his  writui^j^  (ni\'i"n  by  Bum,  ciii-civ),  although 
offering  no  direet  quotation,  exhibit  similarity  of 
thought  and  diction. 

The  authorship  of  St.  Nioetfls  is  questionc^l  by 
some  scholars  (Cagin,  P.  Warier,  Amesse,  Koesttin, 
Blume).  Among  the  passages  cited  to  mdicate  a 
much  earlier  origin  pernape  the  moet  notable  one  ia 
Ant  from  the  "Da  mivUlitatc"  (xxvi)  of  St.  Qipriaa 
of  Carthage,  written  during  the  plague  in  252:  ''Illie 
spovtolorum  gloriosus  chorus;  illic  prophetarum  ex- 
toitantimn  numerus;  iliie  martyrum  mnumerabilis 
P<Vvlue  ob  fwrtamniw  et 


tus;  triumphantes  virgines,  qua^  roncupiseeritiain  ear- 
nis  et  ror|K)ris  continentio;  rolj<ire  .siib<>gerutit ;  re- 
munerati  iiiiserieonlo.s  .  .  ."  There  is  iin  obvious 
(iinuhirity  h<'!\>,<  i  u  iliis  ;iud  the  verses  of  the  Te 
IX'um:  "Te  gl<tri<>:<u.s  aput^tolorum  choru.s;  te  i)rophet- 
arum  laudabilis  numerus;  te  martymin  c.-iudtdatus 
laudat  exercituB  Iversos  7-0]  .  .  .  ^Etema  lac  cum 
aaaetis  tnis  gloria  munerari  Iverae  21]".  Perhiqie  the 
"remunerati"  of  St.  Cjrprian  and  the  "munerari"  of 
the  oldest  texts  of  the  Te  Deum  mn  »  men  eotnei- 

fcm^        JPCd^      t^l^^  (BlBftiJ^Mf  ^^^JftJl^J^  ^^^^ 

an  aeodent.  Whidi  waa  the  earuer— the  Te  Deum 

or  the  text  of  St.  Cyprian?  It  is  contended  that* 
however  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  the  woffca 
of  the  sairU,  there  is  little  in  this  p.artinilar  pnssan 
to  strike  the  fiuiey  of  a  Inniui-writer,  while  it  w;)uld  be 
a  ven,'  n:it)iral  thing  for  a  prose  writer  to  borrow  S4)ine 
e.Tpres.Hion.s  from  such  a  widely-tsuug  hymn  as  the  Te 
Deum  may  have  been.  Moreover,  if  the  hytnn  was 
borrowed  fn>ni  St.  Cvprian,  why  did  it  not  inclu<le 
the  "  virgincs"  insteacfof  stopping  with  "martymni"? 
Additional  argument  for  a  very  early  origin  of  at 
least  the  iiKt  ten  ventes  of  the  hymn  is  found  in  com- 
parisons  between  these  and  the  texts  and  melody  of 
the  Prefaces,  in  the  structure  of  the  Gloria  in  exceLsis, 
in  the  rbyuunio  and  melodio  character  of  the  Te 
Deum,  in  the  Grade  traariations. 

This  arclueological  argument  cannot  be  stated  in> 
tclligibly  in  a  few  words,  but  some  of  its  bases  may  be 
mentioned:  (a)  If  the  To  Deum  were  com|K)fi«'d  in  the 
latt^er  years  of  the  fourth  centur\',  it  would  be  a  uni<|ue 
exception  to  the  hymnology  of  th;it  time,  wliii  h  wju* 
all  fa«hione<i  in  the  regular  strophic  and  metric  man- 
ner iiitnuliiced  and  popularized  by  St  Aintin is<^. 
(b)  From  the  pf>int  of  view  of  mehxiy,  the  hymn  liiia 
three  divisions:  ver?«!S  1-13,  14-20,  21  to  the  enil. 
The  first  mekxly  (1-13)  is  apparently  older  than  (he 
others,  (c)  FVom  the  pomt  of  view  of  rhythm,  there 
are  also  three  divihions:  verses  14-21  exhibit  perieet 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  "cunnu",  OT  rliythmie 
ckises,  which  date  from  the  fourth  emtuiy.  venee 
1-10,  however,  have  onty  five  (4,  6  and  8-lD)  vimibm 
ckMcd  with  the  rhythnucal  cunus,  and  thew  five  mn 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  accident;  venw  22  to  the 
end  belong  to  a  wholly  different  categoi^,  bdng  taken 
mostly  from  the  Psalms  (xxvii,  9;  cxliv,  2;  exxii,  3; 
x.\xii.  '~2:  XXX,  2).  It  is  argued  that,  judReii  hy  iiiel- 
Oiiy  and  rhythm,  the  first  t^-n  versew  fomi  a  cutnplefe 
hymn  (verstw  11-13  having  been  atlded  Nubseciueiil ly 
as  a  doxologj  )  t<»  timl  the  Father,  while  verses  14-21 
fonn  a  hymn  (julded  in  the  fourth  centurj  )  t«  Christ. 
Ah  noted  above,  the  first  ten  verses  offer  (w.  7-9)  the 
paralleliam  witn  the  words  of  St.  Cyprian,  and  are, 
for  the  various  reasons  outlined,  suppoeed  to  ante« 
date  theyear  252.  Speculation  ascribes  their  authoil*> 
ship  to  Vape  St.  Anicelus  (d.  about  a.  d.  168). 

Three  textual  points  may  be  noted  here.  "Uni- 
genitum"  in  v.  12  is  consi<lere<i  the  original  reading 
("unicum"  having  supplanted  it  perhaps  through  the 
influence  ol  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  which  "unigeni- 
tum"  was  rare).  In  v.  21  nearly  all  MSS.  read  "mune- 
rari" {gloria  ntiinfr(iri)  inst<'ad  of  the  jireseiit  "'nu- 
nierari"  (in  glimn  nuimrnri)  which  Hhimi'  has  found 
in  a  twelfth-<<ritur>-  MS.,  and  whicli  iierhajjs  was 
8Uggi^<ti'd  hy  tlie  word.s  in  the  Canon  of  the  .Mil^s: 
"in  eli'i-toniin  tuonim  jul>e;ts  grene  nunnTan". 
Verse  Iti,  "Tu  iul  lilKTandum  susccpfurus  h(miniem", 
etc.,  offers  much  opixirtiinify  for  critical  di-sou-ssion. 
Most  of  the  old  M.SS.  favour  "8U.scepi.sli"  (with 
"liberanduin",  followed  sometimes  by  "mundum" — 
Tu  ad  liberandum  mtmdiun  mwrauft  Aomincml :  but 
"8iiaoeptunis",eontendedforbyADboof  Floury,  Hino- 
mar.  and  othere,  and  quoted  in  a  letter  of  Cyprian  of 
Toulon  (about  530),  was  probably  the  original  word. 
The  verse  tloes  not  lend  itself  readily  to  translation. 
A  fifteenth-ccntiuy  translation  runs:  "When  thou 
■houkkat  take  upon  Thee  mankind  for  the  ddiveiw 
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mnee  of  men,  thou  horydent  not  the  Vinhifa  womb". 

With  similar  accuracy  a  Sarum  "  Primer  of  1504  has: 
*'Thou  (when  thou  shouldeat  take  upon  our  na- 
ture to  deh'ver  iikiii)  dvilt-st  not  iibhorre  a  virgjTies 
woinbe".  "The  l:i.-,t  PniiKT"  uf  Henr>-  VIII  (1546) 
was  ])rohably  the  first  to  intnxiutx^  tlic  ambiguous 
rcnili'riiiK:  "When  ttiou  t(M)kc.-it  upon  tliw  to  deliver 
man".  The  (Bultimore)  "  Manual  of  Prayers"  in  not 
more  accurate:  "Thou  having  taken  upon  Thee  to 
dehver  man,  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgm's  womb". 
The  "Roman  Miaeal  Adapt«d  to  the  Uee  of  the 
Lai^"  (New  York,  1901)  ia  laborious  aecurate: 
'I  Thou,  when  about  to  take  upon  Thee  man  to  de- 
liver him,  didst  not  fear  the  Viraio's  wondl".  The 
"MisHal  for  the  Uee  of  the  Laity"  (haodm,  mm  ed. 
1008,  cxxxiv)  gives  a  new  verrion  in  riqrme: 

"Thou,  to  redeejn  lost  nmn  from  heU's  dark  doom« 
,  Didst  not  abhor  the  lowly  Virgin's  womb", 
lllia  ia  not  far  removed  from  Diydea'a  wmwkm: 

'"nuHl,  who  to  save  the  world's  impending  doom, 
Voucnsafdst  to  dwell  within  a  Virgin's  womb". 

The  m-neral  rubrics  tituhis  XXXI,'  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  direct  the  recitattou  of  the  Te  Deurn  at  the 
end  of  Nlatin.s:  (a)  on  all  feasti^  tlmxiKhout  the  year, 
whether  of  nine  or  of  three  lessons,  and  throughout 
their  octaven.  It  is  said  on  the  octave  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  Holv  Innocents,  but  not  on  the  feast  it-' 
•elf  unless  this  should  fall  on  Sunday;  (b)  on  all  Sun- 
days from  £aflUr  (induaiveir}  to  Advent  (exclusively) 
aad  fnm  Ovtatmaa  (teduHrely)  to  Septuageeima 
(exohNively);  (c)  on  all  feruJ  days  during  Eastertide 
(namely  from  Low  Sunday  to  Ascension  Day)  except 
Rogation  Monday.  For  the  .sjike  of  greater  explint- 
nes.s,  the  rubrics  add  that  it  is  not  .uiid  uu  the  Sun- 
days of  Advent,  or  from  S<-ntuageHima  to  I*alta 
Sunday  inclusively,  or  on  ferial  (lavs  outside  of  Kaster- 
tiilf.  It  IS  siiid  immediately  a/ter  the  hi.st.  lesson, 
and  therefore  rejjlaces  the  third  or  ninth  re,Hp(jiisory, 
as  the  ciise  may  be;  but  on  days  when  it  i.s  not  mud, 
its  place  is  ticcupic<l  by  the  responson'.  The  Te 
Dcum  is  followed  immediately  by  Lauds  except  on 
Christmas  Day  (when  it  is  foUowed  by  the  prayer, 
and  this  by  Mass).  In  general,  the  To  Deum  may 
be  said  to  follow  the  same  rubric  as  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  at  Mass. 

In  addition  to  its  use  m  the  Divine  Office^  the 
Te  Deum  it  oooaakmally  sung  ui  tliank8|;ivins  to  (Sod 
for  some  special  blessing  (e.  g.  the  election  of  a  pope, 
the  04)nHccration  of  a  bishop,  the  canonization  of  a 
saint,  the  pn)fe.s8ion  of  a  religions,  the  publication 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  n>yal  roronat  ion,  etc.;,  and  then 
U-sualh  iiltcr  M;i.ss  or  Divine  <  )lfice,  or  i\B  a  wparate 
reliKiouji  circmony.  \\'hen  suti^  thus  itntnefliately 
before  or  after  Masis,  the  ri  Irliruit,  \',lii>  infiiti>s  (lir 
hymn,  may  wear  the  visi mints  apijropnate  in 
colour  to  the  day,  unless  thes«'  should  hapi)en  to  bo 
black.  Otherwise,  while  the  rubrics  jirescribe  no 
special  colour,  violet  is  forbidden  in  prooesriona  of 
tnanksgivmg  (pro  graHarum  acliotu),  green  is  in- 
appropriate for  such  solemn  occasions,  red  (thoogh 
permissible)  would  not  suggest  itself,  unless  some 
aueh  feast  as  Penteoost,  for  example,  should  call  for  it. 
white,  therefore,  or  gpkl,  which  isoonsidered  itseqniv^ 
alent,  is  thus  left  as  the  moet  suitable  colour.  The 
choir  and  concrepittion  siiiKthehynui  .standing,  even 
when  the  niesse<l  Saeramerit  is  exjwse^l,  but  kneel  dur- 
itii:  1  1m- verse  ""Te  erno  (iu;esuinus  .  .  .'"  At  the  end  the 
Verbifies  "  Beni'dieamus  I'atrem"etc.  are  added,  fol- 
lowcij  by  the  sinnle  praver  "Dens  c\ijus  niiserieonliie". 

There  is  i)ractic4illy  V>ut  one  plain-chant  melody  for 
the  hymn,  varyinn  urciitly,  hr)Wi  vcr,  in  different 
MSS.  The  ofhcial  .and  typical  melody  is  now  given 
in  the  Vatican  Gradual  (1908)  in  the  Ap[M-iidix  {pro 

riorum  acliotu)  in  two  forms,  the  tonus  xoUtunis 
which  every  verse  begins  witli  preparatory  or 
intoning  notes)  and  juxta  nurem  mnaniMi  (in  which 


the  verse  begins  ex  abntp(o).  Pbthier  notes  a  rtronc 
affinity  between  the  melodies  of  the  Te  l)«i.:i 
Iriudamus,  (e  doininuin  ooiihlemur  and  th<•^e  •  ; 
the  Preface,  Per  omnia  .  .  .  .Sursum  conhi.  He  a 
pcjints  out  (Mel(Klie*i  grt^goriennes,  28flj  h  psaliii<«ii> 
turn  in  the  nu  li>dy  of  the  Te  Deuru,  strenpthent-iJ  Y>y 
the  introduction  of  a  distinct  uiitiplmn-form  at  the 
words  "J'^terna  fac",  etc.,  the  ai:f ii)boiial  melody 
being  thrice  repeated.  While  the  chant  melody  lu9k» 
been  frequently  used  as  a  canto  fermo  far  polyphonic 
Masses,  the  polyphonic  settings  are  few  (Ktmpared  with 
many  hymns  of  less  prominence.  Palestrina,  Jacob 
Uaendl,  and  Fehee  Anerio  have  thtis  tro^«d  the  old 
mdody.  Italian  composers  of  the  seventeenth  eeik- 
tnnr  made  aettinga  {or  aeveral  choirs  with  f>rgan  and 
OMMBtn.  ChsnibinPa  manuscript  setting  is  VmH. 
Berlios  considered  the  finale  of  his  own  setting  (for 
two  choirs,  orchestra,  and  organ)  "undoubtedly  hi* 
finest  work".  Sometimes  the  alternate  verses  only  are 
set  to  music,  so  that  another  choir  or  the  congreRalion 
may  sing  the  other  verses  in  plain-chant  (its  in  rii^ 
Miserere,  q.  v.).  The  Latin  text  has  beon  translated 
into  I'  li^jlish  and  has  received  many  settings  in  that 
form.  Handel's  "Utrecht"  and  "Dettingen"  Te 
Deums  ar«!  famous.  One  interesting  feature  of  the 
latter  is  that  it  borrows  inspiration  for  ten  of  ito  num- 
bers from  a  Te  Deum  compooed  faj  the  Minorite 
FVanoesco  Urio,  an  able  Milanese  composer  of  the 
seventeenth-eighteenth  eentuiy.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfaeUny  of  the  reoent  settinaa  <rf  the  Te  Deum  for 
use  in  Cauireh  b  that  of  Edgar  Tind,  written  to  eei»> 
brate  the  seventy-fifth  aoBiversary  of  Belgian  inde- 
pendence (1830-1905).  It  is  oompoeed  for  six-^'oiced 
mixed  choir,  orchestra,  and  organ. 

There  are  about  twenty-live  metrical  translations 
into  Eiiglish,  including  the  sonorous  vcrwion  of  L>r>- 
den,  "Thee,  SovereiRn  God,  our  grateful  accents 
praise",  and  that  of  the  Rev,  Clarence  A.  \\  al«.irth, 
commonly  used  in  American  Catholic  hymnals, 
"Holy  tiod,  we  praise  Thy  Name",  but  written  be- 
fore his  conversion,  as  it  appeareil  with  date  of  1853 
in  the  "Kvan^licjil  Hv-ronal".  There  are  also  six 
versions  into  English  based  on  Luther's  free : 
into  German.  "There  are  manv  Cierman  . 
which  the  "  Grosser  Gott,  wir  loben  dich  "  is  i 
used  in  Catholic  churches.  Probably  the 
oent  Catholio  translation  is  that  found  in  the  new  etK- 
tion  (London,  1903)  of  FMrntot  HoiSBbeth's  "Mimal 
for  the  Use  of  the  Lai^",  "Wepnioe  thee,  God:  we 
glorify  thee,  Lord.** 

JcUAN,  Did.  of  ffirmnolooy  (2nd  «h1.,  London.  1907).  ».  v.. 
lJ15>-34,  1547-8.  17ll*.>.  an  extensive  anil  exeellent  article  compn»- 
lag  contribution*  from  Jobs  Sarum  (i.  p.  John  WoamiiroBTH. 
Anglican  Blah  op  of  Satiabuiy)  on  the  hiatoiy  and  testa  of  tbr 
hyirin,  Bikkbkck  od  Uw  slaiiMoas  mekxly^JnuAN  on  the  iraaa- 
l  itiniis  with  bibiiinniphiBsl  wImwmo;  KATwa.  JMMgt  tmr 
■h.  un,i  ErkUnmt  im  SBiUhi  JCfadtmlsniiii  (Padatboia. 

MOKIK.  JVmmBm  TtchiTtKn  wwr  Tmdtur  du  "T*  Dmhn**  fs 

Remu  htnUietint  (Feb.,  1894),  wm  the  first  to  BBrrilw  the  antbo^ 

ahip  to  Nie<-r(»s.  The  a-ieripUon  was  adopteft  by  Bms.  Sitrta  tf 
Rtmetiana,  Hit  L\fr  and  norka  (LondoD,  1905),  mcniiomnc  iId- 
troductiou,  xcvii,  footnote)  other  adlwrenta  of  tliis  view,  amooc 
them  the  Anglican  Biahop  of  SaUabmy.  Btnut  civca  a  bibb- 
fiffraphy.  Reviewing  BuKN'a  work.  Momiw  decTam  in  the 
Kif.  ini  {jTrynrintui  (May-June,  1905)  that  th"  liymn  ran  almu'l 
c<  i'a-;-.'i  If-'  utlribul<Hl  to  Nicetn.-^.  A  jjjurh  luriirr  ori#cin  i« 
■uiufhl  by  CaOIX,  L'Suehotooie  latin*  Uudit*  lian*  la  troHitMn  i4 
an  farmuUt  m  4$  MS ArawiStfM.  Tt  Dtum  «h  lUatUf  (SoleMnMii 
1906),  which  Waa  leriewni  uafaTounUy  by  Morin,  Lt  'Tt 
Deum'  tupf  anrmvmf  r!f  Vnnnphnre  Uttint  jyr/hinforitiue  in  the  Rn. 
h/uf,l„-tinr  i  VMli.  ISO  J2,1,  and  defi-miisl  by  Acalski:, QurA'u-Wot 
ilr  Krmctiana  n'tti  pat  t'atUeur  du  "Tt  Dtum"  in  the  Revue  du 
tHrurti  eerie*.  (IMm,  Ajgt.,  JiUW,  1910),  who  emphaaiaes  th* 
n-'Kntive  argument.  Mmaidermg  the  rilenm  of  antic^uity  as  per- 
l\:i;i->  I  i|iial  to  a  fortiinl  dfiiial  nf  Virfl authorship.  Bit  ut, 
VT9iirun\j'iffiimbT''^^\t.\uifcht^i  Lobfjtsauijt f  in  Stimmert  nun  .l/arw- 
/.<iacA  (1911),  Doa.  S-10,  arguea  for  an  origin  earlkir  than  a.  b. 
208.  For  the  fltM(L  •.  TMailufan)  nrt  of  tin Imai  Notjui, 
sr.  AnArvM  and  St.  ^mihIcm  the  Aw&cn  of  tkc  »TV  Vtvm"  in 


The  TaMri  (I.ondM.  It  Oct..  1910K  644-5  ^hn.iM  he  rvad  in 
connexion  with  Mg«ATI_  in  hiit  nntcn  on  CiAVt.vri  n.  Thtt^jurui 
MC.  rit..  II  (Venice,  I7t0>,  109-112.  A  briefer  statement  of  the 
question  at  iamie  (i.  e.  the  ttadfUooal  aaeription  to  the  two  aainU) 
is  that  of  Dakibu  TStmwr.  hgmuioliOt„  II  (Leipaic.  1844),  STtMS, 
who  agnca  with  Mssasi  la  nlwUae  the  ■■ttijtfaa. 
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r>»niel  mvra  (op.  eit..  2S3)  an  imiuiioo  of  the  Te  Doum  (m- 
-crit>ecl  to  8t.  BoMveMim)  ooiutructed  into  a  Marian  canticle; 
"Trt  NIatrem  Dei  laudumu,  t«  omniB  terra  vcncmtur,  vtcmi 
pittriM  Mponsatn",  etc.,  and  r«markii  that,  *o  far  aa  he  knew,  it  had 
never  beeo  uited  in  any  public  iier\'icc  of  the  Church.  WoMsa- 
WOMTH  (op.  cU.)  Tvim  to  this  aa  a  "trnvcstyinft"  of  the  Te 
DmUB.  and  exprcmtea  hia  gratificatioD  that  the  imitation  had 
mvrmr  been  in  public  uap.    Bo  is  aaawwwl  by  Siiiplkt,  A  I>iet.  of 
Hvmnnlogu  in  Scclu.  Rnitui  (June,  lH9i,  451-2),  who  refers  to 
L>E<i<i  I  Secretary  of  the  "Henry  Bradshaw  Liturgical  Text  So- 
ciety ">.  Sont  Imitalioiu  oS  TV  Deum,  ahowing  that  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ak<*8  there  waa  "  no  auoh  diaUlw  aa  now  prevails,  to  retouch  a 
maatiTpiece",  that  "eveiy  popular  hymn  hud  a  hundrtxl  imita- 
tion-."', etc.    DRKVBa,  Analtda  Aymn..  XX.XI.  212  4.  cives  a 
"'I'i-    I)«-uni"  Marianum  (from  a  fourt«-<nth  rmtury  M.S  )  in 
thirt  y  .HttinxaAof  the  type:  "Te  deain  dii(n«  laudibua)  et  duiiiiuam 
fateniur.     Te  in  tcrria  virxineiu  eternam  veaeramur.    Te  fan* 
innm  <-xirninm  oinnes  laude  famur".    MoSE,  LattiiuMelkt  HymntH 
de»  MillcUtll..  II  (Frpiburg.  18.>4),  220-:U,  given  interesting  note* 
on  >«jrii<-  Marinn  imil«tiiiii.-i.  ami  rcjiniTkn  that  the  imitators  tried, 
witli  more  or  leas  success,  to  avoid  any  occasion  for  a  nusunder- 
■tandiaK  of  th«tr  nnwining  when  adapting  the  Te  Deum  to  th« 
f»niia«>  of  the  Blewed  VirgTii. 

For  the  liturgical  beginninira  of  the  Te  Deum,  aiv.  the  Ruin  of 
»rB.  BknbdictC/'.L..  I,XVI,  •:j<i),C««ARcrB  (Y'./,.,  LXV  II,  lurj), 
and  ACRKUAM  (P.  L.,  LXVIII,  39<j) ;  t>cc  also  Uluiie  for  the  Uulea, 
Jftr  Curaua  S.  Benedieti  Nurtini,  etc.  (I/<-ipsig,  1908),  3S,  44,48. 
40.  5S.  57,  80;  and  for  very  significant  early  parapbraae  of  Te 
Deuin,*'Chriati. e»li  Dominc", 92.— t<.'xt,  llH-y;  rUTirTOU  //isfc 
the   Roman  Brniary,  tr.  Bati-\t  (I-oikIoh,  IS'.iSj.  1»K»-10; 
Baudot,  Roman  Brniary  (London,  1009).  107,  110,  113.  For 
vailMlte.  eee  Btrax.  op.  eit,  83-01  (tiM  ovdiaanr,  the  biah,  and 
tlM  ** Milan"  t«xta  are  given  is  eolumDe;  •!•»  ue  QnA  teits). 
■Orr,    L'innodia   ambronana    in  Ratttona    orrooriana  (10O7). 
491-6,  compares,  with  niuairal  illustration.'*,  tfu-  .\inlirr>''isri  nnd 
the  Oreconnn  melody  of  the  hymn;  HisacNBSBOCK,  O-uidt  to 
•CaiMic  Church  Muiie  (St.  Francis.  Wiaooad^  IMw),  186-7, 
Uentiona  fifty-three  liturgieatly  norrect  setting!  nr  nUM  voiees 
and  twenty-three  for  equal  voices,  with  erado,  composer,  voices, 
etc.  noted:  itrr  mloo  CAurc*  Munr  ;  J  jn-'.  lUiMi,  fnr  n-vii-wn 

of  settings  by  Ponttn.  MiTTEREa,  Tineu  Of  Ti.s'Et's  setting 
BoNViN  writes:  "Of  all  the  aettings  of  the  Te  Deum  that  are 
known  to  me  that  can  be  used  for  liturgical  purposes  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  Tisri-'a  the  finest  and  frandost and  reviews 

it  at  length.      KfHTIir.N,  Dm  Tr  Drum  nt.i  F'trmpmhirm  far  die 

munkaliiehe^  Kmpontion  in  Grtgoriti»-BUM  (1911).  noa.  1-0; 

H.  T.  HSNBT. 


mm^^^mm,mm     (TlXAXWITBA,     TAKWTTA).  CaTH- 

'BRiNS,  knoWB  as  the  "Lily  of  the  Mohawks",  and 

Iho  "Genevieve  of  New  France",  an  Indian  virgin 
of  the  Mohawk  trilx*,  h.  acfording  to  some  authori- 
ties at  the  Turtle  Castle  of  ORwmenon,  accord- 
ing  to   others  at  the  village  of  Clandaoiige,  in 
ir>.">();  d.  at  Caughnawaga,  Canada,  17  April,  lt>80. 
Her    mother    wsus    a    Christian    Algonquin  who 
had  b«M'n  cai)ture<l  by  the  Iro^iijoi.s  and  savwl  from  a 
captive's  fate  by  the  father  of  Tegakwitha,  to  whom 
•be  alio  bore  a  son.    When  Tegakwitha  was  about 
four  years  old,  her  parenta  and  brother  died  of 
amaltiwx,  and  the  child  waa  adopted  by  her  aunts 
jund  an  uncle  who  had  become  chief  of  the  Turtle 
clao.   Although  small-pox  had  marked  bar  faee 
4tnd  aerioualy  impaired  her  eyeai^t  and  her  maimer 
waa  reserved  and  shrinking,  her  aunts  began  when  she 
wa«  a-s  yet  very  young  to  form  marriage  projertii 
for  her,  from  which,  aa  she  grew  older,  she  shrank 
with  ^reat  aversion.    In  H'>C>7  tlic  .Ii-.suit  niissifjnaries 
Frt'min,   Hniya.'?,   and  I'icrroii,   accompanying  the 
.Mii)i:>\vk  il"'i)vitifs  who  had  Ix-en  to  Quebec  to  con- 
clnili  pcafc  with  the  Frenr-h,  spent  three  days  in  the 
I'mI^c  (if  Tpgakwitha's uncle.  From  them  .she  received 
her  first  knowledge  of  Chri.slianity,  but  although  she 
forthwith  eagerly  accepte<l  it  in  her  heart  she  did 
not  at  that  time  ask  to  be  baptized.    Some  time  later 
the  Turtle  clan  moved  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  the  "caatle"  beiiw  built  above  what  ia 
now  tbe  town  of  Fonda.  Here  m  tbo  midst  of  scenes 
of  csraag^debandMiT,  tad  idolatrous  frensy  Tegak- 
witba  lived  a  Bfe  of  remaikable  virtue,  at  heart 
not  aa\y  a  Cluristian  but  a  Christian  virgin,  fnr 
■he  finnty  and  often,  with  great  risk  to  herself, 
rpsLxted   all    ePTortfi    to    induce    her    to  marry. 
\\hpn  she         eighteen,  Fjither  .T.ncques  de  T.am- 
beryille  :irrive<l    to    take    chjirge   of    the  mis.sinn 
which  included  the  Turtle  clan,  and  from  him,  at 
request,  Tegakwitha  recdved  baptlm. 


Thenceforth  she  itractLsM  her  religion  unflinrhinglv 
in  the  face  of  aliiio.st  uiitu'urulile  oppcksitioii,  till 
finally  her  uncle's  lodge  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  pro- 
tection to  her  and  she  was  assisted  by  some  Christian 
Indians  to  escai)c  to  Caughnawaga  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Here  she  Uved  in  tlie  cabm  of  Anastasia 
Tegouliatsihonga,  a  Christian  squaw,  her  extraordi- 
nary sanctity  impressing  not  only  her  own  people  but 
tbe  Flench  and  the  nuaskmanee.  Her  mortifieationa 
wereextreme,  and  Gbauebtiire  aava  that  she  bad 
attained  the  most  perfect  union  with  God  in  prayer. 
Upon  her  death  devotion  to  her  began  imm«liately 
to  l]e  manifested  by  her  ixniilc.  Many  pilgrims 
visit  her  grave  in  Caughnawaga  where  a  monument 
to  her  memory  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Chirencc 
Walworth  in  1X.S4;  and  the  Councils  of  lialtimore 
and  Quebec  have  petitiorie<l  for  licr  canonization. 

Walworth,  Life  and  Timta  9/  Kalerei  Tekaktcitha  (BuffslOb 
1801):  BuxTiN,  Vit  4t  Calkgim  AMMMe,  titrot  tregMfiw 
(guet>eo.  ISM):  Cami  wmunmmr  fKwtt  </  Mrth  Amwtm» 

i  cN«w  V«fk.  iMW).  Blanchb  M.  Kbllt. 

Tsffemaaa,  ealled  T^nseo  in  817.  Tegernsee  fai 

754,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bavaria  that 

was  of  much  importance  for  the  civilization  of  the 
early  Middle  .\geH.  It  waa  situated  on  the  state 
roa<I  Uj  the  Tyrol  by  Lake  Tegcrn  in  a  south-south- 
easterly direction  from  Munich.  According  to  the 
latest  Germanistic  researches  the  word  Tegern  sij^- 
nified  in  Old  High  German  "large",  consequently 
the  name  meant  "lHr>!e  Lake".  It  was  not  the  Agilol- 
hnger  family,  as  is  erroneously  supposed,  but  Counts 
Atulbert  and  Otkar  (Ottokar)  of  Wamgau  and 
Tegernsee  who  foimded  in  746  (not  719)  a  Benedictine 
abbey  on  Lake  Tcgcm  near  the  little  Church  of  Our 
Saviour  that  was  already  in  existence:  this  abbey  waa 
eonseorated  and  occupied  in  754.  Counts  Adalbert 
and  Otkar  bekmnd  to  tbe  faaoiHy  of  tbe  Hnpsi,  one 
of  the  five  old  ruOng  families  wlw  liad  some  mio  the 
country  with  the  Bavarians,  The  story  of  the  colo- 
nizing of  the  monastery  with  monks  by  St.  Othmar 
of  St.  Gall  is  legendary  and  in  bivs<Hl  on  chroniclefi  of 
a  later  era.  On  account  of  the  disorders  caused  by 
the  incursion.^  of  the  Magyars  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  the  fountiing  of  Tegern.siH!  it,self  and 
the  first  decades  of  it.s  history  are  hidden  in  deep  ol>- 
Bcurity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  perfectly  well 
established  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  ablx-y  ob- 
tained the  relics  of  St.  Quirinus,  a  Roman  martyr, 
from  Pope  St.  Paul  I  (757-67),  not  from  Pope  Zach- 
turias  (741-^)j,  and  that  these  relics  were  translated 
framBometoTagcmsee  in  theseoond  half  of  the  ei^htb 
eentvnr  and  were  plaoed  in  tbe  Gbureb  of  Our  Saviour, 
tbe  first  eburdi  of  Tegernsee.  Tbe  first  abbot  was 
Adalbert  who  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  804  as 
baving  dieii  recently.  As  early  as  the  year  770  Abbot 
Adalbert  took  part  in  the  Synod  of  Dingolfing,  and 
just  before  the  clthse  of  the  eighth  century  (before  798) 
Adalbert  and  his  "re^)re.sentative"  Z.-vcho  were  present 
at  a  synod  at  St.  Kmmeram  in  Rati.sbon.  Ai  this 
8yn(Hl  they  were  obliged  to  promise  to  restore  thirteen 
baptisteries  tliat  were  in  the  iM)ssession  of  Tegernsee 
but  which  hiwl  been  claime<i  hy  Hi.shop  Atto  of 
Freising.  This  demand  was  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  episcopate  of  Bavaria  of  that  era  to  limit  as  much 
as  possible  the  parochial  labours  of  the  monasteries. 
The  decision,  however,  was  not  executed  but  wa.s  ad« 

Sited  by  a  settlement  made  at  Tegernsee  on  16  June, 
Lontbeoeoammof  tbededieationof  tbe  Ghureb 
of  St.  Peter  at  Tanmsse  and  the  translation  to  it  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Quirinus  from  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Saviour  (cf.  "Historia  Frising.",  12,  92). 

The  abbey  soon  attained  to  great  distinction  and 
importance,  jis  is  evident  fn  irn  a  capitulary  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  the  I'ious  of  .X.aflien  that  wa**  is.-nied  in  the 
year  817.  This  capitulary  called  ui)on  the  m()nfi.sterv 
of  "Tegrinaeo"  (Tegernsee)  among  others  to  furnish 
naOitaiy  ooatinfents  (M.OJ<J.J.  seet.  11860^  9(9. 
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In  tb«  early  part  of  the  tenth  eentury  tlie  nwaaatay 

of  Tegemaee  fell  completely  into  deMy  on  acoouni 
of  the  dwastrous  defeat  of  the  Bavirians  by  the  Mag> 

yars  in  9()7,  whereby  nearly  all  the  religifiui?  f<junda- 
tioiis  of  BavtiTia  were  entirely  destroyed.  Ijiymen 
with  their  wives,  dogs,  atid  li  r  s  m  i  [<  <i  in  the  nion- 
aRt4T>'  of  Tegcrnaee  and  finally  a  tin-  destroyed  tlie 
buiUliogH  and  with  them  the  hooks  and  church  vect- 
nieiits.  When  the  monasterv  was  restored  by  Kin- 
iM T  ir  Otto  II  and  Duke  Otto  of  Bavaria  in  979  all 
kiiuwledge  of  its  original  foundation  had  disappeared 
at  Tegcmsee.  In  order  to  restore  and  maintain  dis- 
cipliDe  the  Emperor  Otto  oalled  the  monk  Hartwich 
«70~W3)  of  St.  Maadmuitu  It  Trm  to  be  Abbot  of 
TMemaee.  The  aame  diarter  that  contains  this  ap- 
pomtmeiitof  10Jiiiw,079(M.G.  D.D.  II,  1,  219^  199). 
also  contains  a  oaat  fiom  the  emperor  of  the  right  ot 
free  election  ot  the  abbot,  as  well  as  frcmlom  from 
taxes  and  the  imperial  protection,  by  which  the  abbey 
y,ii»  withdrawn  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  rulers  of 
Bavaria.  Con.sequcntiy  the  abbey  became  prosper^ 
ou.H  onct^  more.  Considerable  information  a.«  to  the 
efTort.H  for  reform  of  this  abbot  is  given  by  a  note  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Goepels,  written  in  iincijU  char- 
acters that  txilonged  to  Tegemsee  and  i.s  now  at 
Munich  (Cltn.  19101).  The  note  aayic  "Monastic 
reform  was  begun  in  this  roooaitcry  by  the  reverend 
monk  Uartwich  of  8t.  Maxiroinus  on  6  May  of  the 
year  978.  In  the  year  962  this  same  Hartwich  rc- 
oeived  staff  and  b^efice  from  Emperor  Otto  II  and 
waa  oonseenited  by  the  vcq'  venerable  Bidmp  Abr»- 
ham{gf  GOn^BMimof  FVeiNiid'  Tbemonksmade 
thetr  prafeoRion".  Abbot  Hartwidi  had  an  excellent 
successor  (982-1001)  in  the  Benedictine  monk  Go»- 
bcrt  of  St.  Emmeram,  who  had  receive*]  lli^^  relipous 
cdueation  at  Augsbui^.  Oozbert  intnxkiced  the 
atud^  of  the  diWMiu!  at  'I'egern.see,  esjMciahy  Statin.-^, 
Persius,  the  leltcr.s  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  !'>i  .  - 
thius;  the  works  of  Uh****;  mm  wtr«  reml  and  copiol. 

Particularly  distinguished  among  the  monks  (iuhnK 
the  administration  of  this  abbot  was  the  pu4ft  and 
prose  wTiter  Froumund  (d.  20  October.  1012),  who  in 
a  manuseript  still  preserved  at  Municli  (Clm.  19412) 
made  xi  collection  of  letters  and  poems  of  bis  own  and 
others.  He  also  cop!c<l  at  Cologne  the  treatise  of 
Boethius  "On  the  ConbuLition  of  Philosophy"  Mid 
brovobt  tiM  copy  to  Tegsnuee.  It  was  thia  Rwh 
mima  irtio  bcought  about  the  inteUeettul  and  literaiy 
connanoil  between  his  abbey  and  the  monasterice 
and  charches  of  St.  Emmeram  at  Ratisbon,  Feucht- 
\v:\viiir'-:\  A\iL'-t:.ij!v:,  iUnl  Vriipzburg.  It  was  at  this 
era  also  tliat  the  kI^^^"*  work.s  were  e.-^tablinhed  at 
Tegemsee  to  make  staine<l-Kh».H.-<  window.^  for  Hif^hop 
Ciott^chalk  of  Fr^'isiug.  The  opitiiuu  tliat  glasi^- 
staining  w.v*  invented  at  Tegemsee  is  erroneous,  for 
before  this  in  the  ninth  century  .•stained-glass  windows 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  nt  St.  CJall  and  in 
Westphalia.  This  prosperous  period  under  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Gozbert,  namely  St.  Gottliard 
(1001-1002),  Eherhard  1  (d.  4  March.  lOOi),  and 
Heringcr  (1004-1012),  did  not  Uwt  Uxig.  As  noon 
after  thia  aa  the  year  1031  Tegemsee  waa  refonned,  at 
the  eommiuid  of  Che  Emperor  Henry  III,  by  the  monka 
of  Niederaltaich  from  which  place  monks,  who  were 
accompanied  by  Abbot  Ellinger,  were  sent  to  oecupy 
till  Alibry  of  Tf  ^;ern.si  e.  Abbot  Ellinger,  howev«'r, 
met  w  itli  (jpposiliiin  at  're^'fm.set!  an<l  wiw  obliged  to 
n  tiirn  to  iiis  original  in<>ii;i.-ier>\  from  wlirnce  he  liid 
not  venture  to  cniiie  Ijat'k  to  Te^icrnM-i-  until  1  (),')(), 
dying  there  in  tlu-  '^aioe  year.  He  \v:l>  the  ablxit  who 
began  the  "Urhar",  *>t  tunik  of  donations  at  Tegi  rn- 
see,  and  who  did  so  much  at  Tegenit*e  to  impnive 
and  perfect  technical  skill.  In  1015  a  colony  of 
monks  went  from  Tegemsee  to  settle  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Sts.  I'lrieh  and  Afra  at  Augsburg.  The 
prc!<tige  of  Tegern.Mf  w:*  .still  maintained  in  the 
twelfth  ooitujy  and  oontinued  up  to  the  middle  of 


the  tbiiteanlli  eentury.  In  the  imperial  docuraents 

of  the  twelfth  century  the  n:imr,«  of  the  abbots  of 
TegemsjEe  are  often  found  Migned  as  witiiesseB,  an  they 
were  princes  of  the  empire. 

During  the  rule  of  Abbot  Bertold  I  (T206-1217) 
the  great  minnesinger  Waltl.i-r  von  der  \  ogelweide 
stayed  at  the  abbey.  Mo^1  ]inih;ibly  tiie  literary- 
importance  of  Tegernsce  ha<i  ]  i  Imn  to  tie  his  .ste<><l 
at  the  mona-stery  gale  and  to  claim  it-s  hospitality. 
However,  it  is  evident  from  \\  idther's  songs  that  tiw 
singer  of  the  \'ogelweide,  who  rejoioed  in  the  win^ 
cup,  was  not  greatly  dei||^it«d  bf  the  raaqptaon  aft 
T^ernsee^  for  he  sang: 

People  oft-en  told  me  of  Tegernsee, 

How  gloriuuy  was  that  hou.sc: 

8o  I  went  to  it  more  than  a  mile  froffi  the  road. 

1  am  a  (jueer  fi>llow, 

I  cannot  even  understand  myself 

And  why  1  thuik  so  much  of  pious  folks. 

I  am  not  grumbUngat  it,  for  may  Qod  bkaa  ua  baib, 

I  took  the  water: 

But  henceforth 

I  shall  keep  away  ftom  the  ntonka*  table. 

The  lines  mean  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time  W  aither  expected  a  good  bumper  of  wine  after 
the  meal,  but  to  his  great  astonidunent  only  water 
was  brought  for  the  washing  of  the  haoda.  Thia 
short  poam  of  Waither  von  dar  VogalweidA,  howciTer, 
is  not,  aa  atmie  have  sought  to  ptove^  to  be  taken  as  a 
iuBtiJBksatiMi  of  the  Abbejr  of  Tagamaao  in  s  kwanii 
thai  waa  tlMn  beiitt  aamad  on  over  a  vineyard. 

In  the  thiiteentn  and  fourteenth  eentunes  the  ab- 
bey suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  carried  on  by  the 
princes  of  Southern  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  prodi- 
gidit  y  of  several  of  its  abbots.  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
P<>nir  L«iui.s,  Tegemsee  lost  its  immediacy  and  b<'canie 
-ubject  to  Bavaria.  At  the  time  of  the  vi.'^itat  i' lu^  in 
1421)  the  Conventual,  Caspar  AyndorfTer,  who  wan 
the  second  founder  of  Tegemsee  and  a  close  friend  of 
the  reforming  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  was  made 
abbot  (1426-1400)  by  papal  authority.  He  com- 
pletely reformed  Tegernsee  and  thus  made  the  abh^ 
a  centre  of  the  reform  movement  of  tliat  era.  Ayn^ 
doffior  waa  willing  to  accept  as  monka  men  who  were 
not  noble,  aa  weD  as  members  of  aiiatocratic  families. 
eansMUcnlly  monastic  diaoqiUne  waa  maintained  until 
the  abbey  waa  suppressed.  The  UMmk  Ubidi  8t6^ 
(in  Latin  Truncidwf)  was  the  legate  of  the  Benedie- 
tino  abbeys  of  the  Diocese  of  Freising  to  the  Council 
of  Uiifh'  ihiring  the  years  1432- M37 ;  he  wrote  a  valu- 
able account  of  the  council.  As  the  researches  of 
Ciuido  Mariu  Dreve.s  show,  Sluckl  wa.s  al.'^i  a  good 
writer  of  rhynun^c  |)oetry.  The  hust  aiul  sixty-tliird 
Abbot  of  Tcfiernsee  was  the  excellent  (!rcgor>'  II 
Rottenkolber  (from  17.S7),  who  eiicoiiraped  learning 
and  sent  the  >nuiin  ilerics  tii  the  L  tuviT.Mties  of  Salz- 
burg and  InK<'ls';k'lt-  He  also  made  a  collection  of 
coins  and  enKra\'iii>;s  at  Tt^erosee.  The  abbey  still 
continued  to  exist,  not  wit  list  anditig  many  changes  of 
fortune,  uj)til  IHJli,  m  which  \  eur  it  w;is  tiecularised  on 
17  March.  This  sealed  its  fate,  and  the  "Primaa 
Bavsriv".  as  the  Abbot  <^  Tegernsee  was  called  on 
account  of  hia  ftkate^  over  nUothicr  Bavarian  prel- 
ates, nwigncd.  Tlie  monastery  beeame  the  property 
of  the  State;  the  ablM-y  lands  situated  in  Austria  were 
confisc^itcd  by  .\ustria;  and  the  monastic  buildings 
were  tMili>:lit  b\  I'l  l  ilierr  von  Dreclisel  for  oCKJO  florins. 
In  ISO.')  .Mibiii  I'otlcnkolber  and  twenty  monks  were 
able  to  piireluu-'*  fi>r  .">(I00  florins  the  monastery  build- 
ing for  a  houm-  where  they  conid  load  a  common  life. 
In  1810  the  abbot  died  there.  In  1817  the  former 
mona-sterv  bf  ;tnie  t(i<  property  of  King  Maximilian  I, 
who  al.s<i  Viounht  the  building  owned  by  the  Benedic- 
tines. The  king  had  the  place  altered  into  a  royal 
summer  rej>i«lencf>.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily el  the  lately  deoeaaed  Duke  C^barka  Theodore  who 
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Mtablwlwd  in  1884  at  Tcgcmscc  an  o]ihtliJilmic  in- 
fimiary  for  the  poor.  The  splpndid  librarv,  that  con- 
tained about  60,000  volunira,  tibOO  lucunabuJ^,  and 
more  than  2000  manuscripts,  was  inoorpoiaifeedinpMt 
in  the  National  Librarj-  at  Munich. 

The  intt'llectuaJ  importance  of  the  Abbey  of  Teg- 
ernsee  wiks  less  in  the  sphere  of  hi.story  than  in  thed(H 
mains  of  Uterature  and  art.  As  ifl  learned  from  a 
monk  of  Torarniiee  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  abbey 
owned  flhc  Tegemaee  ehtODielea  tliat  agreed  in  sense 
but  vwied  in  the  way  the  events  were  related.  Onty 
four  of  them  are  known,  and  these  are  largely  inter- 
woven with  knndanr  additions.  They  are:  the 
««IVaiulfttk»  dttliL  Qn&inuB"  (Peti,"Aneodota,"  III. 
3),  that  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  (Youmund;  the 
p«>etic  presentation  of  the  same  subject  by  Metellus 
<:illod  the  "Quirinalia";  and  the  two  "PatiBiones  S. 
<^uirini"  of  which  the  shorter  in  tlic  more  ancient. 
Lspeciallv  imjxjrtant  was  the  purely  literarj'  work 
done  at  1  (dernsc*-.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"lUiodlicb",  tin-  e^vrlii'st  jxH  tic  romance,  which  was 
written  in  rhyming  iicxametre«,  not  by  Froumund, 
but  by  some  Benedictine  monk  about  the  year  1030. 

T^emsee  also  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
devdopment  of  art,  e^>eciaUy,  as  has  already  h«-en 
aaid,  in  the  making  of  stained  J^am.  Glasu  works 
were  established  and,  by  order <llGBOnt  Arnold  Wcl- 
een-Klammbach,  the  duBrdwa  wen  adomed  with 
Rtained-itlass  windom  instead  of  the  old  dolli  hang- 
ings with  which  the  window  opeaaingi  had  former^ 
b(^n  eovered.  In  1083  Abbot  Goib«t  established  a 
bell  foundrj'  which,  after  FrrisinK,  w:i.i  the  oldot  in 
Bavaria.  lie  secured  the  fir^t  bt  li-founder  from  Frei- 
Binn,  a  cleric  named  Adalrich,  who,  at  the  in.stigation 
of  Abbot  Goibert,  ca.st  the  bell  of  St.  Quirinus,  for 
which  both  the  mould  and  the  metal  hjid  been  ri-jwiy 
for  three  yejira.  The  gla-ss-painter  and  monk,  Werin- 
her,  who  was  also  the  gold.smith  of  Tcgernsee,  made 
the  double  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Mainz  that  were 
cast  in  1U14.  Werinhcr,  who  was  also  nicknamed 
Wensel  (PeU/'Aneed.",  Vl)»  was  a  skilful  sculptor 
(arOi/laonw  oMViiqrta).  In  particular  he  under- 
■tood  how  to  onainent  the  oov«ra  of  books  with  lei- 
tcifaiCaiMlanaind.  Tcgernsee  was  also  a  noted  no- 
naatie  school  in  the  medieval  poriod.  About  1067  the 
celebrated  monk  Otk^  of  St.  Bmmeram  expressed  his 
thanks  for  the  Imowledge  be  had  gained  at  the  abbey 
("in  loco  illo,  quo  talia  didici,  id  est  in  Coenobio 
Tegemsce";  cf.  Mabillon,  "Analeeta",  1723,  119). 
It  was  also  Tegem.see  that  under  the  rule  of  Abbot 
Quirinus  (I/kls-O  t :  established  a  print ing-pri's,-<  in 
l.')73.  The  importance  of  printing  was  prob.ibly 
recognized  at  the  verj'  first  on  account  of  llu'  art  nf 
wood-engraving  which  had  been  prarti.se<i  for  a  long 
time  at^Benuee,  and  of  which  ven,-  beautiful  proof- 
inpreHions  of  the  years  1172  and  1477  ttre  still  ex- 
tant. The  press  at  Tegernsce  issuetl  chieflv  rcligioua 
and  popular  works,  and  aliw  scholarly  ana  liturgieal 
books  of  great  typographical  beauty.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  still  emting  at  TepenMee  are  the 
former  monastery  chureh  or  ttie  fifteenth  eentury, 
which,  however,  was  so  altered  by  rebuilding  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centur\'  that  it  ran  only  be 
reconirtructe<i  by  analysis.  Over  liic  (i«><)r  of  the 
church  is  a  marble  relief  diiling  fmin  1 1,")7,  n  pri-.sent- 
ing  the  foutult  r--  'if  tVie  oluirdi.  Mention  whould  al.so 
be  made  of  the  I  hurch  of  St.  tjuirinus  erected  on  the 
■pot  where,  a/'cording  to  legend,  a  siiring  biitibli'd  uji 
when  the  cothn  of  St.  t^uiritiu.s  resteil  there  during  the 
translation  to  th«'  inoniustery  oluireli.  The  building 
was  erested  by  Abbot  Ayndorffer  in  1450  to  replace  a 
Wooden  ohiiTni> 

BArroaaK,  Otrmania.  taen  (LeiiniB,  1S75),  Die  Kuntt- 
ienkmaUr  in  K&nigrrirhnt  Bavm  «om  XI.  M  t  Kmlr  iht  X  VIII. 
JaJkrh.,  I  (Munich.  IWll).  H!W  Mf<^.;  Vvnin.  (Ufrlnchfe  tin 
Rlotlen  Ttorrntee  (Munirti.  Is7ii  ;  l.rt.'f'hln  S.  ijmnni  miirtyrtt 
Aoma,  cf.  uto  M88.  rvfemxi  to  u»  kuUIcs  U>  the  nubjt-ri  in  rorr- 
  ~  (OT*  (fitOm,  IMS),  MW;  Mama, 


BeK*Ttatmt  it$  Bnhittumt  Manehm-fnitbto,  ft  (lUtiaboi), 

1880-M),  282  Bqq.;  Obkuiaieh.  Gf»eMif)Ue  Troernt*t*  (KreiaioK. 
1888),  ton  U>  M2fl;  Okmtebi.kv.  HnUur.-groffrafth.  W/irtrrbueh 
dm  DnUdm  MiUttaUert  (UothA,  1881-<83).  G77;  Petz.  Tkta. 

1..  Ill  (Viennk,  1721).  47»^6M;  lUniMaKm.  For- 


«elhmfM»  *wr  Baurritehen  Onehiehu  (Kenptan,  1886),^  457-91; 

BiORAirr,  Of*ehicfilr  ,/<t  hiUfmlrn  Kti)^  M JCti  '       '  " 
(Munich,  1862);  \\  o-rt:Mn<.ii, 
MitMaUw,  I  (7U>  ed..  Berlin.  1904). 


UUUCH  fiCHMID. 


Te  Oestientem  Oaudils.  See  Rooabt,  Tta.— 

Breviary  Hymn*  o/  the  Hosary. 

Ttclannm.  See  Diano,  Diocwsb  aw. 

Tehuantepec,  Diocese  op  (Tehdantbpbcbn8I8), 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  suffragati  of  Oaxaoa.  Its 
area  covers  the  southern  part  of  the  States  of  Oaiaca 
and  Vera  Cms,  through  tne  Isthmui  of  Tehiiaatepee. 
Its  populatk>n  ia  about  202.000;  (he  fMidfloee  of 
the  bishop,  the  dtgr  of  Teiuiaiitepee^  has  1<M)00 
inhabitants. 

Biirgoa  relates  the  following,  which  he  deciphered 
from  ancient  Zapotecan  pictures:  A  short  time  before 
the  Spanish  set  foot  on  Mexican  soil  the  subject's  of 
the  King  of  Tehuantepec  bcgge<l  liini  to  inake  a  nac- 
rifire  to  their  gcnls,  and  in  particular  to  (iuis(i|)o- 
c(x:ht!.  Thus  the  king  did  anti  then  said:  "The  great 
God  announces  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  shall 
be  driven  from  this  earth  because  his  enemies  shall 
soon  arrive  from  the  regions  of  the  rising  Sun;  tbeae 
men  will  be  white,  and  none  of  the  Kings  of  these  re- 
gions shall  be  able  to  resist  their  strength  or  their 
arms.  Tbev  will  mbjeot  us  to  miaery  ana  ahiJl  bring 
in  their  wake  men  who  wiU  be  our  prisats  and  to 
whom  tboee  of  us  who  shall  remain  will  be  foroed  to 
disclose  our  sins  on  bended  knees". 

On  24  April,  1522,  Fray  Bartolorne  de  Olmedo  with 
PtHlrf>  de  .Vlvantdo  arriv<xl  at  Teliuantejiec.  The 
monarch,  Cosiiopii,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Monte- 
Eiuna,  re<'eive(i  tlx'm  with  o|>en  arms.  He  embraoed 
the  Ciitliolic  Faith,  and  a  few  years  later  erected  at  his 
expen.se  iti  his  royal  city  the  convent  of  S.  Domingo. 
The  Franciscan  Fathers,  as  well  ;i.>*  the  famous  Domini- 
can Fray  BartolomtS  de  bs  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapas, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Tehuantepec.  The  first 
priests  to  settle  there  were  Fray  Gregorio  Beteta  and 
Fray  Bernardo  de  Albuquerque.  A  few  years  later  sa 
attempt  was  made  by  the  descendants  of  the  King 
Coaijopii  to  retiira  to  paganism,  but  this  pbt  when 
diseovered  was  qidak^  suiipMased  (mo  Aiaxioo). 
When  the  See  of  Oaaowa  was  created  m  16SS,  aO  the 
tcrritor>'  on  which  the  city  of  Tehuantepec  is  situated 
belongwl  to  it  and  remained  so  until  1891  when  Ixo 
XIII  made  of  it  a  .separate  see,  suffragan  of  Oaxacu  or 
Antwjuera.  There  are  .')  parochial  schools  wit  (i  alxvut 
600  pupils,  4  Protestant  colleges  with  70  nupil.s,  arid 
3  Protectant  churches.  In  the  capital,  Telmantepec, 
there  are  14  chun  fu  s,  among  which  that  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo is  noted  for  its  phenomenal  size  and  splendid 
construction.  Coaliacoalow  (to-<lay  known  as  Pu- 
erto Mexioo)  is  known  for  the  tradition  that  from  this 
port  the  eetebrated  Quetsalooatl  sailed  for  his  native 

land. 

Gll.ixiw.  .\iiunitt  Kitlurirut  fM«-xim.  1889):  DOMCNCCH.  O'l'ufo 
tentral  datriptin  d*  ta  rtptMiaa  Aiexieatta  (MSsiaOi  1888). 

GAinutim  CmvBUj. 

Teilo  (Kurn),  Smnt,  •■.\rchbi.shon"  nf  I  LuidafT, 
b.  at  Krcluis  (!uiiiii:iu,  near  Tenby,  I'enibroke.shire; 
d.  Jit  Lluiidilo  \  awT,  C":innartlieti!<l]ire,  probably  in  or 
lM'fore.">tK),  aiiold  man,  but  UssherputshisdeMh  at  ♦U)4. 
Sir  John  Rhys  think.s  that  his  true  name  wjis  Eliau  or 
Eilliau;  in  Latin  it  usually  appears  as  Telianis,  in  Bre- 
ton as  Teliau,  and  in  French  asT<5lo.  He  was  cousin  to 
St .  David  and  born  of  a  gcMxl  family  settletl  at  Penally, 
near  Tenby.  His  father,  whose  name  was  probably 
T'h  v  lit,  may  possibly  be  identified  with  St.  IsieU,  the 
patron  of  tiie  parish  chureh  of  flanndenfoot.  His  sis- 
ter Anaumed,  or  Anauved,  married  King  Budie  of 
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Armorica,  and  became  the  moClHr  of  St.  Oudaoeiu. 
Teflo'a  wiBBeaaor.  The  flarliest  extant  biograDbiM  of 
the  saint  are  late  and  unoritiflaL  Educated  under 

St.  Dyfrig  or  Dubric  (a.  v.),  at  Hentland,  Here- 
fordshire, and  under  St.  Paul  the  Old  or  Paulinus  at 
Whitland,  Carmarthenshire,  he  .mihscqmntly  ruled 
the  monastic  school  at  Llandaff,  nanu^i  al  tor  hirn  Ban- 
gor Deilo.  The  storj'  of  his  visit  to  Palestine  with 
oS.  David  and  Padarn  (or  I'uteriius)  about  51S,  and 
their  consecration  tlu  rc  ,us  l>ifiliop8  by  John  III,  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  is  not  now  generally  credited; 
but  it  seems  that  about  that  date,  when  St.  Dubrio 
withdrew  to  Bardsey,  St.  Teilo  succeeded  him  at 
Llandaff.  In  347  the  "yellow  plague"  b^gan  to  MT- 
agfi  Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  St .  Teflo  with  many 
or  his  flock  crossed  to  Armorica,  where  thegr  wera  hoa- 
pitabbr  witurtaimri  fay  hia  ineod  St.  SanqMon,  Abbot 
aadBwhopoflM.  After  seven  vears  and  seven  nioatha 
Teilo  fetimied  to  Wales,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
elected  to  the  archiepiscopate  vacant  by  the  death  of 
St.  David,  and  to  have  transferred  it  from  Mcnevia 
(q.  v.  I  to  Llandaff  (q.  v.);  but  the  more  general  mod- 
ern oj)iiiion  st'f'iuH  to  be  that  in  Wales  at  thai  tpoch 
the  ei)iH<-(ijnkte  wjw  not  yet  diocesan. 

The  ^^to^y  of  the  three  b<idic8  of  the  saint,  which 
were  discovered  the  day  after  hi.s  death,  wa.s  prob- 
ablv  invente<i  to  account  for  the  fact  tiiat  the  churches 
at  Llandaff,  Llandilo  Vawr,  and  Petmlly,  all  claimed 
to  pmsess  his  body.  Doubtless  at  his  death  Us  relics 
were  widely  distrioutcd.  To-day  they  are  venerated 
at  Landeleau  (Finisti>re),  Plogonnao  (Finiat^re),  and 
Saint  Ttio  (C6ie»<hi-NoKi).  Five  pariah  churches 
in  Brittanj'arededieBted  to  him  (Londehau,  Leuhan, 
Montertelot,  Pldd61iac,  and  Saint  Ti)o)  as  well  as  a 
chapel  between  Plogonnac  and  Locronan.  The  mod- 
ern Cath()lic  churcTi  at  Tenby  bears  the  names  of 
"Holynjod  and  St.  Teilo  ".  The  deilication  of  twelve 
idiurches  in  the  present  Anglican  Diocese  of  St.  Da- 
vid's, and  of  six  in  th.at  of  Llandaff,  show  they  owe  their 
origin  to  tliis  zeal.  Uorla.se  ar^uea  his  connexion  with 
six  dedications  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  It  is  stated 
that  he  was  formally  canonized,  but  no  date  is  ^ivcn. 
He  is  not  infrequently  represented  in  Breton  churclies 
as  riding  on  a  stag.  His  festival  is,  or  was,  kept  in 
Wales  and  at  Saint  Tdlo  on  9  Februaiy:  at  Dol,  as  a 
double,  on  29  November;  and  ni  other  |daaes  in  Brit- 
tany on  25  November. 

Aka  ^5..  V  (Paris,  I hm J ,  .'iOS ;  Li:  (Uvxsd,  SainUdtla  BrHagne, 
Armorimu  (QuimpiT,  1901),  331,  010:  Lu>Ti>  in  Did.  Nal.  Biog., 
•.  v.;  Gahmack  in  Did.  Chriit.  jMg,  (I^oodon.  1911).  v.; 
GeiRiN.  Lc*  PdiU  BoOandittf.'XXa  muis,  1882).  583;  Armolb 
FosTEH,  (  hureh  Dedicatiotu.  II  (LoDdon.  1899).  201;  BABtifo- 
GouLo,  Ltiff  of  the  SainU.  II  (Londoo,  1S97),  238;  Stjution, 
MtnUon  «/  Engiand  and  Walet  (London,  1SS7).  00;  Evams,  Li- 
t«r  LmiaimaU  (London.  1893);  Boklahb,  Age  of  tht  Sainti 
CTnifO,  189S),  134:  Loth,  in  AnnaUa  d»  Bnlaaiu,  IX,  X;  Rsu, 
r<M  SuM(  (LoodoD.  Ua»).  853. 

John  B.  WaimnmoBT. 

Teleology  (from  Greek  rfKot,  end,  and  X47«*,  sci- 
ence) is  seldom  used  according  to  its  ct>'molofi;inal 
mcaniui^  to  denote  the  branch  of  philosophy  wliich 
deals  with  ends  or  final  causes.  It  means  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  design,  patpcoe,  or  finality  in  the 
world,  that  effects  are  in  some  manner  intentional,  and 
that  no  eomplete  aooount  of  the  universe  is  possible 
wiAoat  Kferenee  to  final  causea  (for  the  notion  of 
Biul  caiioe.  see  Cause).  With  mechanism  (q.  v.) 
teleolOBr  aomits  the  determinism  of  phy.sicnl  efficient 
causes.  It  also  acknowledges  that  the  object  of  sci- 
entific research  is  to  di.s(rover  the  laws  of  phenomena, 
and  th.'U  any  fact  is  scientifically  explained  wlien  ade- 
quate causes  are  .tssipie^i  to  it.  .-ind  the  ei)ndiIions  of 
it.-^  occurrence  .are  known.  But  against  mechanism, 
teleoloKV  claim.sthal  this  determinism,  these  laws,  and 
the  mode  of  activity  of  efficient  causes  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  a  directive  principle  and  of  finality  in  the 
works  of  nature.  Hence  the  question  is  not  whether 
there  are  efl&cient  or  final  eau.ses,  whether,  for  instance, 
I  because  he  has  eyes  or  has  eyes  in  order  to 


see.  Final  cmmm  and  efficient  eanaes  are  not  motu- 
fUy  SKolusivo.  It  nuiat  be  netted  that  any  result 
in  nature  is  to  be  aser3>ed  to  an  unbroken  chain  of 

active  causes,  and  the  function  of  the  final  cause  is  not 
to  supply  any  mis.sing  link  but  to  explain  how  the 
activity  of  efficient  cau.sea  is  directed  toward  useful  re- 
sults. Nor  can  the  teleolojjist  he  iisked  to  indicate 
tlie  end  of  every  :icti\  i(y  ;iti\  more  tlj;in  the  mechanist 
cjin  be  required  to  irxiicate  the  i  letit  cause  of  every 
phenomenon.  FinjUly  the  problem  d(te.s  not  refer  to 
conscious  and  intelUgent  finalit}'  such  as  is  manifested 
in  human  purposive  actions,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in 
many  of  his  actions  man  is  guided  by  the  idea  of  a  pr^ 
eonoeived  plan  which  he  endeavours  to  realize.  Hu> 
man  wvrioi  are  for  something;  the  house  is  built  to  live 
in;tiM«doeici8madetolneptime;  the  machine  is  eon- 
sfcruoted  to  perfom  some  woA;  the  statue  is  carved 
to  wwliiw  some  ideal;  eto.^  Are  we  justified  in  speaic- 
ing  of  the  works  of  nature  in  the  same  way?  When  we 
■peak  of  end5  and  purposes  in  nature  do  we  not  attrib- 
ute to  it  tliut  which  is  distinctly  human?  Do  we  not 
carrj'  Ux)  fjvr  tlie  proeesw  of  personification  and  anal- 
ogy, and  thereby  mcur  the  reproach  of  anthnjfK>- 
morphism?  According  to  mechanLsta,  becau.ie  we  f i »re- 
see  results  we  fal.-^ely  ctjnclude  tiiat  nature  strives  to 
realize  them.  Ends  exist  in  the  mind  which  studies 
natiu-c,  not  in  nature  itself.  To  admit  ends  is  men- 
tally to  reverse  the  natural  prooess,  to  look  upon  the 
eff ect  as  a  cause,  and  fhmi  it  to  asesnd  tiie  oausal  serien 
reoeasively. 

I.  It  ia  important  at  first  to  make  a  distinction  bn- 
twoea  OKtriuM  and  intrinsie  finality.  The  fonner 
eonrists  in  vealiring  ail  end  wbidi  is  outaido  of  the  b»> 
in^  that  rnalisps  i^  and  thus  in  contributing  to  thn 
utility  and  welfare  of  other  beings.  In  this  way  the 
mineral  is  utilized  by  the  plant,  and  the  plant  by  the 
animal.  Or  again  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  a  condition  of 
growth  and  development.  From  this  extrinsic  finality 
result  the  subordination  of  various  beings,  and  the  or- 
der and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Hut  w  hile  extrin- 
sic finality  se«ims  obvious  in  several  in.stiim  e.s  many  of 
its  details  e.-^cajn'  us,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  a  wrong 
use  of  it  by  attributing  false  or  childish  ends  to  every 
being  and  event,  and  by  taking  a  narrow  anthropocen- 
tiio  view  of  finality.   This  abu.se  of  final  causes  called 


Spmosa  (Ethioa,  I,  prop.  36.  app.).  The 
consideration  of  extruune  ends  eontribut«d  . 

more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  discredit  into  which 
teleology  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Rcnai.<.sance.  Yet,  as 
Voltaire  riglitly  remark.^,  it  is  clear  tli.it  if  t  he  nose  was 
not  made  to  wear  sjM'ctacles,  it  was  made  im  the  .sen.se 
of  smell  (Dictionniure  philosophique,  s.  v.  Cau.'^-s  6- 
nales).  IfiTe  Voltaire  ai>peals  to  the  jirinciple  of  in- 
trinsic finality  which,  accorilin^;  to  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas,  is  primary,  while  extrmsic  hnality  is  derived 
and  secondary. 

Intrinsic  finality  consists  in  the  fact  that  every 
being  has  within  itself  a  natural  tendency  whereby 
its  activity  is  directed  towards  the  perfection  of  its 
own  nature.  "As  the  influx  of  the  efficient  cause  con- 
sists in  its  own  action,  so  the  influc  of  the  final  eanse 
consists  in  its  being  sought  alter  and  desired"  (8t. 
Thomas,  "De  vcritatc",  Q.  xxii,  a.  2).  But  this 
desire  or  appetUus  (see  .\ppktite)  is  not  nec«issarily 
conscious.  St.  Thomas  does  not  hesitat**  to  S|R>ak  of 
"natural  appetite",  "natural  inclination",  and  even 
"intention  of  nature",  to  me.an  that  every  being  has 
within  it. self  a  directive  principle  of  activity.  The 
final  cause  is  a  good  which  satisfies  a  teniiency  spring- 
ing inime<liately  from  the  nature  (q.  v.)  of  every  neing. 
"By  the  form  which  gives  it  its  specific  perfection, 
everything  in  nature  has  an  inclination  to  its  own  opera- 
tions and  toitsownend,  which  it  reaches  through  these 
operatioaa.   Just  as  evecything  ia^  meh  also  are  its 
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operatioit.H  and  its  tt'ii<lcncy  to  what  is  suitable  to 
itself"  {St.  'I'hotniis,  ■•0)ntru  (ioiitilos",  IV,  xixl. 
According!}',  (linl  does  not  direct  crfatiircn  to  their 
ends  fnjin  outsuli'.  I)ut  throuKh  tticir  own  nature. 
Thi.s  tele«)loj{ical  view  does  hot  «ui)|x»(*e  that  ever}' 
effioient  cau-se  in  the  world  i-s  directed  immediately 
by  ao  iatelligence,  but  by  its  own  natural  tendency. 
The  Divine  plan  of  creation  is  carried  out  by  the 
vmrioas  baings  themaelvea  astiiig:  in  conformity  with 
their  natuie.  WImd,  hownw,  this  finality  is  called 
linmnnnni,  tUi  niHnMBion  WMt  not  be  underatood 
in  «  pantbeiati«  seow,  m  ^  the  intelligence  whieh  the 
woria  manifests  were  to  be  identified  with  the  world 
itself,  but  in  the  sen^  that  the  immediate  principle 
of  finality  is  immanent  in  every  being. 

II.  Tims  uniierstood  the  principle  of  teleology 
seema  almost  obvioas.  Activity  is  I'sscntial  to  every 
being,  and  the  same  sub.stAnee,  pliifed  in  the  sanie 
I'oni  lit  ions,  ivl\v:iys  acU.s  in  the  sjimo  way.  It.s  ofTtTt, 
therefore,  doc8  not  h;ippen  by  chance,  for  chance 
cannot  account  for  fixity  and  stability.  Within  the 
subtitance  itself  must  be  found  a  princijile  of  deter- 
mination. Now  iriwt  IB  a  determination  but  an 
adaptation  and  an  orientation  toward  an  end?  The 
fact  that  the  world  is  governed  by  laws,  far  from 
giving  any  support  to  the  meehanistie  oonoeption,  ie 
ntlier  op|>oaed  to  it  A  hnr  ie  not  a  OMMit  but  the 
ejqxession  of  the  eoneiant  manner  in 
produce  their  effects.  T6  say  that  then  are  lawi  ie 
dimply  to  state  the  determinism  of  nature,  and  it  is 
preei.><ely  to  this  determinism  that  St.  Thomas 
appeals  to  establish  teleolog}'.  "  K\  cry  active  cause 
acts  for  an  end,  otherwise  from  it,s  activity  one  effect 
would  not  re8ult  rather  tlian  another,  ex<tpt  hy 
chance"  (Hnmma  Theol.,  I,  Q.  xliv,  a.  4).  And  again; 
"It  w  neeessan,"  that  every  active  cause  should  act 
for  an  end.  For  in  a  series  of  causes,  if  the  first  be 
removed,  the  others  also  are  removed  (i.  e.,  fail  to 
noduce  their  effects] .  But  the  final  cause  is  the 
ant  of  all  causes.  The  rcaaon  Ls  that  matter  does  not 
teoeive  a  fom  (i  e.,  does  not  ohanw)  esmot  through 
thebflueneeof  aaaetireeause.  Iw  nothiaB  of  itself 
pasMs  from  petenMs  to  oodii  (see  Aenm  BT  Pomnti^, 
and  the  active  oanse  does  not  act  except  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  intention  of  an  end.  Otherwise,  if  the 
active  cau.se  were  not  determined  to  produce  some 
piirtic\ilar  cfTect,  it  would  not  produce  this  rather 
than  .s»)nn'  other.  In  order  to  produce  a  dcterniinctl 
effect,  it  nnist,  therfforc.  lie  determined  to  something 
in  partic-ular  which  si  r\ cs  ;i,s  an  end.  As  in  rational 
beings  this  ijctcrininaUon  takes  place  through  the 
rati'inal  appetite  or  wdl,  so  in  other  beings  it  takes 
place  through  a  natural  inclinati<jn  whicli  is  calleil 
natural  apfietite"  (Summa  Theol.,  I-II,  Q.  i,  a.  2). 

Efficient  causes  are  not  indifferent,  and  their  effects 
are  not  fortuitous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the 
many  individual  activities  of  the  various  beings  of  the 
iporld  order  tuad  harmony  remit  in  the  univoae. 
And  wlien  different  foreee  eonverse  toward  a  Iutf> 
monious  result,  their  eonveifenoe  cannot  be  explained 
except  by  admitting  that  they  tend  to  realize  a  plan. 
Life  is  estK.>ntially  teleologicaf.  There  is  a  co-or<lina- 
tiot»  of  all  the  organs,  the  functions  of  every  one 
depending  on  those  of  the  otliers,  and  tending  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  organism.  Little  by  little  the 
pritnitive  ceil  develops  acoording  t-o  the  general  tyi>e 
of  the  speeies  and  evolves  into  the  complete  organism. 
To  .Xristotie's  statement  that  "nature  .'idai)ls  the 
organ  t«  the  function,  and  not  the  function  to  the 
organ"  (De  partib.,  animal.,  IV,  xii.  604b,  13), 
Lucretius  replied:  "Nothing  in  the  IxMiy  is  made  in 
order  that  we  may  uac  it.  What  happens  to  exist 
is  the  cause  of  its  use"  (De  nat.  rerum,  IV,  833;  cf. 
822-56),— «n  objection  which  had  been  presented 


more  foreibly  by  Atisto^  lumedtf  (Phyn.,  11,  viii, 
IMb).  The  fimetioii,  it  Is  true,  is  tae  result  of  the 
i;  the  qre  sees  beouiss  it  is  an  eye,  and,  in 


general,  every  function  is  an  effect  of  active  cau.ses. 
But  what  is  not  explained  by  mechanism  i.s  the  con- 
verpence  of  many  different  cau.ses  toward  a  given 
result  If  orgatjs  are  so  many  mecli  iuisins,  it  remains 
to  be  indicated  how  these  me<:hanisms  were  organized. 
If  appeal  is  mu<le  to  evolution,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  evolution  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  organic  evolution  rather  accentuates 
the  need  of  final  causes.  In  the  inorganic  world, 
the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  resuUing 
order  of  the  world  manifest  the  cadstenoe  in  every 
being  of  a  nrinciple  of  direction  and  orientation. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  mechanism  consists  in 
giving  exclusive  attention  to  the  analyzing  of  every 
event  into  it.s  cau.se.s,  and  in  forgetting  to  look  for  the 
rt^ason  of  their  synthesis.  If  we  take  a  clock  to  pieces, 
we  discover  in  it  nothing  but  springs,  wheels,  pivots, 
levers  etc.  \\  hen  we  have  explainwl  the  meehani-stn 
which  ultimately  causes  the  revolutions  of  the  hands 
on  the  <lial,  shall  we  say  that  the  clock  was  not  made 
t«  keep  time?  The  intelligence  that  designed  it  is 
not  in  the  clock  itself  which  now  obeys  its  own  laws. 
Yet  in  reality  we  have  an  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end.  Thus  toe  unconscious  fin&lity  in  the  world  leads 
to  the  eonolnsion  that  there  must  be  an  inteUigent 
esusB  of  the  world.  The  whole  preoeding  doetrine 
is  wdl  summed  up  in  the  foUowing  pesssge  from  St. 
Thomas  (Summa  Tlieol.,  I,  Q.  eiu,  a.,  ad  Sum): 
'"The  natural  necessity  inherent  in  things  that  are 
determined  to  one  effect  is  impressed  on  them  by  the 
Divine  power  which  directs  them  to  their  end,  just 
as  the  necessity  which  directs  the  am)w  (u  the  turcet 
is  impressed  on  it  by  the  archer,  and  docs  not  come 
from  the  arrow  itself.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  what  creatures  receive  from  (IihI  is  tlwir 
nature,  wheretis  the  direction  impjirteil  hy  man  to 
natural  things  beyond  what  is  natural  to  them  is  a 
kind  of  violence.  Hence,  as  the  forced  necessity  of 
the  arrow  shows  the  direction  intended  by  the  archer, 
so  the  mitural  deternriinism  of  creatures  is  a  sign  Ol 
the  government  of  Divine  Providence". 

FaROKA,  Thfitrir  JunilammtuU  lif  I'actf  ft  'ir  hi  nui-M.iricr  (7lh  *-\\,, 
Paria,  1909):  Ku.vt,  TKiim  (London,  1SS9J :  (jirTBCHLET.  AUge- 
•mAm  IMsysvti*  <MQiiat«r,  1906):  I»Bt,  Dw  mttkanitch*  Moni»- 
mut  (Paderbom,  1R93);  Janct.  Ln  asuM*  Jimiba  (Paria.  ISH2>. 
tr  t.y  A»-ri.WK  (Ivlinburi^  18S3):  MicitctKIl,  3tHavhut\<ru*  ot- 
nrrali-  \A>uvntD.  \\H)it);  Pehtr,  ItulilutionetpkilotophicrnnturatU 
(Kreiburg,  ISHO):  ^cllt-Pkudroiiiis  and  JucitaT,  LtBnMima 
dtt  eatuM  finaltt  (Paria,  1902);  db  Tosaaa  Ctona*  tifeitnit  «( 
muat/btaU  <Paria,  1889) ;  Baldwin  amo  Mooss  in  Diet,  of  PAitaa. 
aii4AMM.(N«wYorii,1901).av.;BiBLBR,  W/yrtrrfiueh  ,lrr  phi- 
lia^fie*—  Btgri^  (Bmo,  1910),  a  v.  twtct.  <-ir. 

C.  A.  Drnii.w. 

Telepathy  (Tv\t,  far,  and  Tadiir,  to  experience), 
a  term  intrtxluced  by  F.  \V.  H.  ^^yers  in  1.S,S'2  to 
denote  "the  ability  of  one  mind  to  impress  or  to  be 
impressed  by  another  mind  otherwise  than  throu|^ 
the  recogniied  channels  of  sense"  (Gumey,  "Phan- 
tasms of  the  Living",  I,  6);  or:  "tiM  communication 
of  impressions  of  any  kmd  from  one  mind  to  another, 
independently  of  the  lecofpiized  ehsnnels  of  sense" 
{Myers,  "Human  Perw)nality",  I,  xxi). 

I.  The  term  telepathy  is  sometimes  used,  in  con- 
formity with  its  derivation,  to  mean  the  direct  com- 
munication between  minds  at  a  great  distance.  Such 
terms  as  thought-transference,  mind-reading,  or 
ni(>ntal  .suggestion  would  then  apply  to  the  direct 
communication  between  minds  in  the  same  room  or 
at  a  small  distance.  Cienerally,  however,  at  le.isi  in 
English,  telepathy  connotes  only  the  exclusion  of 
the  recognized  channels  of  sensation,  irrespective  of 
the  distance.  It  sunposes  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
usu^  signs  by  which  ideas  are  manifested — speech, 
writing,  gestures,  muscular  contraction,  facial  expree- 
sion,  etc.— may  be  di^iensed  with,  and  that  minds  are 
al)le  to  communicate,  if  not  directly  and  immediately, 
at  soiy  fate  ttirough  some  medium  which  is  distinct 
finm  the  ordinaiy  medium  of  sense-perceptioo.  Tlmi 
uiderBtood,  tdepatliy  inefaides  two  classes  of  faets* 
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A.  The  fint  dMi  cooafata  of  intentional  ( 
iefttioos,  when  a  penon  (the  tmai)  by  the  eoiwen- 
tntioD  of  hia  mind  on  some  objeet  makes  an  effort 
to  teanefer  an  idea  to  anothor  penon  (the  oarapieDt) 
iibo  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  attinu]pt,  and 
who  at  may  not  make  an  effort  to  receive  the 
communication.  The  ejroeriinents,  made  sometimes 
on  norrn.il  more  Rcneraliy  anil  tuorf  sucrcssfiilly  on 
hyiniiit i/'.-*!  subject.**,  include  tin-  t riinsfcrcncc  of 
tastt's,  .-.uunds,  visual  iinagos,  pain  t  tr.;  the  guessing 
of  nunihtrs,  card.s,  colours,  diaj?rain.H  elc,  thought 
of  liy  ibr  agent;  the  execution  or  inhibition  of  inove- 
mcnt{$  in  compliance  with  the  agent's  will;  the  pro- 
duction or  ccitsation  of  the  hj'pnotic  condition  at  a 
command  mentally  given;  and  other  aiiiular  trans- 
feranoes  of  thought.  In  a  few  suooaMAd  instancee 
the  aoent  haa  been  able  to  produce  apparitions  of 
himaHf  or  even  el  a  third  person  to  the  percipient 
in  another  rooea  or  home.  In  theae  eocpcriments  the 
mam  diflknlty  ia  to  make  sure  that  the  percipient 
in  no  way  usee  hia  aenaea^  which  are  in  a  state  of 
hsrpcrKstncsia  or  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  that 
thf  forrect  gues-ses  cannot  be  ai  i  oun'fd  for  by  similar 
habiltf,  HUggejstions,  and  assfxiat ions  in  Ijoth  the 
agent  and  the  percipient.  Exhibitions  of  s<>-<_'ulle(l 
mind-reading  arc  Generally  explainable  either  by  clever 
collusion,  or  b;,-  inuscle-reaiiing  wficn  there  is  contact 
between  the  uKent  and.  tlie  percipient,  or  by  the 
intor|)retation  i  f  seiinory  indioationa  ff?ntffj'Wffl|y  or 
unconsciou^lv  given. 

B.  The  other  clasa  of  fart.-^  eonsista  of  spontaneous 
OOOununications  in  which,  aa  far  as  we  can  know, 
the  agent  has  no  intention  of  manifesting  himself  to 
tlie  percipient.  Herein  are  included  e^wciaUy  the 
intimation  of  the  danoer,  iUnees,  distrem,  or  death 
of  somepomon,  generaQy  a  friend  or  relative,  and  the 
apparition  of  tile  phantasm  of  aueh  a  person,  especially 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  degree  oi  precision 
and  exactness  of  these  monitions  varies  indefinitely. 
Sometimes  they  consist  in  a  merely  physical  occur- 
rence coincident  with  the  death,  sucii  an  noi-st*,  the 
fall  of  some  object,  of  u  piiture,  etc.  iSomi-tinies 
ill-defined  and  ine.xplicalilo  fcclinEs  of  rest  lewdness 
and  uneasiness  are  exjM'riinciHi,  or  the  sudden  iiiea 
of  what  is  hapi>ening  flaahes  across  the  niiud.  Some- 
times finally,  either  m  the  waking  state  or  in  dreams, 
apparitions  are  seen,  and  even  entire  soenea  witnessed 
In  all  tlieir  details.  The  main  difBeulty  in  theae 
cases  is  to  detennine  wliether  thegr  preaent  mere 
coincidenoea  <faia  to  aid>jectiv«  facton,  audi  aa  habit, 
aaaociation,  memoryi  oxpectntian  etc.«  or  a  real 
eauaality. 

II.  Two  problems  are  to  he  solved  regarding  telep- 
athy: A.  Is  the  existence  of  telepathy  as  a  fact 

demonstrated?    H.  If  it  is,  what  is  its  explanation? 

A.  Is  the  fact  of  t«'lei)athy  establishe<i?  In  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  year>,  this  subject  has  been 
studied  critically.  X  large  number  of  facts  have  been 
colleete<l,  especially  by  the  Society  for  I'svehical 
Research,  founded  m  1882,  and  have  been  pulilished 
in  "  Fhaiitiisms  of  the  Living",  the  "  Proceetlings  "  of 
the  society,  and  maqy  other  works.  In  France,  the 
"Annates  dea  Seieneea  Psychiqucs"  also  record 
numerous  cases.  At  present  the  literature  on  (he 
Bubject  ia  very  extensive.  After  considering  (he 
eumuktive  evidence  for  the  existence  of  telepathy, 
tlwre  cannot  ful  to  remain  m  the  mind  at  feaat  a 
aenend  impwaion  that  chance  docs  not  account  for 
the  number  of  eofaicidences,  which  is  far  greater  than 
could  be  exjKTted  according  to  chance-probability. 
In  the  "Census  of  Hidlucii-.ations",  after  due  allow- 
ance for  possibh-  raiisi  s  of  i-rror,  wherejis  ordinary 
chanc<>  coincidence  would  give  1 :1i),0lXl  a.s  the  propor- 
tion of  the  coincidenc(>s  of  iipjtarit ions  with  thi-  fact 
of  death,  the  actual  |)rof>ortion  is  or  Ml)  lirni-s 

greater  than  would  be  exiH-cled.  Iti  <'xperiiiients, 
the  proportion  of  succc^ul  attempts  varies  greatly, 


yet,  in  general,  it  is  far  above  tliat  which  chanco- 
eoincidenoe  would  lend  us  to  eqwct.  Neverthdeaa, 
the  fact  of  telepathy  is  not  yet  accqited  aniv«na|b^ 
aa  abrictiy  dsmourtnted.  Thatn  an  ao  mnny  diffi- 
oidliaa  to  neet,  so  many  eanaaa  of  anor  to  nvoid. 
and  ao  many  obstaclee  to  ovarcwne,  that  results 
obtained  so  far  are  not  looked  upon  by  all  aa  sufficient 
to  give  a  scicntifu-  certitude  of  the  fact. 

H.  \'arious  thr-ories  have  been  propose*!  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  telepathy.  Some,  appealing  to  a  pre- 
ternatural causalitv,  have  suppose*!  the  intervention 
of  goftd  or  evil  spirits.  But  the  princijile  admitted 
by  all  scientists,  philosophers,  and  theologians  is 
that  a  fact  must  be  looked  upon  as  natural  until  the 
contrary  is  proved.  The  present  impossibility  of 
giving  a  scientific  explanation  is  no  proof  that  there 
la  no  adentific  explanation.  The  tuiexplained  is  not 
to  Iw  identified  with  the  tmaivhunablc,  and  tlia 
straafft  and  eactnordinaiy  natora  of  *  fact  ia  not  a 
justiraation  for  attril>uting  it  to  poweia  natine 
Another  attempt,  namely  the  sphitistic  hypodieais^ 
cannot  be  discttsscd  here  (see  SpmrnsM).  Attempts 
at  a  scientific  explanation  rest  either  on  a  psychologi- 
cal basis  (Myers,  .Sir  Oliver  Lotlge)  or  on  a  physical 
and  physiological  !>  i>^is  (Sir  ^^  C'nwkes,  Flournoy, 
Ocborowicz).  Anidng  psyrhoio^^ii^al  attenipt-s  is  the 
supposition  (if  the  existence  of  a  .-uh-ci m.'-cious  mind 
or  subliiiiinal  s<'lf  endowed  with  all  i  he  powers  n>quired 
to  account  for  all  the  facts.  While  the  considerable 
influence  of  the  subconscious  or  the  subliminal 
eannot  be  denied,  the  thcon,'  in  its  generalitv  bxi«  the 
grave  defect  of  being  the  fact  itself  e]q>re88ed  in  other 
terms,  and  of  having  for  its  only  proof  the  fact  itsdf 
which  it  seeks  to  explain.  Others  simply  appeal  to 
suponormal  faculties  that  arc  purely  paydiolo^eaL 
Amon^  pliyBiologiMl  and  pliysical  nttempta  ate  the 
suppceitiona  of  some  neurotic  fluid,  brain  vibrations, 
or  a  special  form  of  energy  transmitted  from  brain  to 
brain  through  some  unknown  medium.  .\11  these 
attenij)ts  are  unsatisfactory,  and,  according  to  all, 
the  problem  is  still  un.solved.  Further  exiMTiments 
are  ne<M!ed,  both  to  establish  the  fact  it.M-lf  beyitnd 
all  doubt,  and  <  hielly  to  determine  its  psychological 
and  physical  conditiona.  UtttU  this  M  doo^  any 
theory  is  premature. 

Orasbet,  L'oeeuUinnt  hier  ti  aujourtTkui  (MaDtp«-Ili(>r,  1007). 
tr.  TcBErF,  The  MantU  brynnd  Srirncf  (New  York,  1910); 
CirnxET,  Mterb,  Podmore,  Phanlntmt  of  the  Lirina  <Ix>Ddon. 
1.SH6);  Mykns,  llumnn  Pertonalitu  aivi  it$  SunitiU  of  BMUt 
Death  (l/oodoa  and  N«w  York.  ItKM);  Gutbeblet,  Drr  Kampf 
urn  die  SetU  (Maim.  1903):  Madon,  Trlrpathy  and  the  SubUminal 
Self  (New  York,  1899);  Maxweli-  Phinominu  r>rurhiaur$ 
(ParU.  1903);  tr.  FiMcn,  Metaptychieai  Phenomena  (.\cw  '^ork 
and  Lomlon,  ViOh);  \fERciBR,  Pnucholooie  (Louvain,  1903): 
OcHOBOwirz,  La  tuffgettion  menlale  (Pariii,  ISHO),  tr.  FmoEBAtB 
(New  York.  I.VJIK  Podmohb,  Appariiiont  and  Thovght-Tnm^ 
frrenct  (Uinduii  and  .Now  York,  1894);  Thouah.  Thouohl'Trw»- 
ferenet  (New  York,  lOOS);  A.non.,  I'restentimmti  e  tetepatit,  » 
~  -  of  Mtielea  in  Citilt/l  eaUnlim  (1K99,  1900);  Annatee  Jt* 


$citne*t  ptyekitfUtM.  passim;  Proeet4ina>  of  the  Soeirtufnr  P*yflkiaU 
Retearek,  pamim,  eap««tnlly  Report  on  the  Crntut  of  Hnlludma- 
(ioiM.  X  (1804).  2>-t22:  tSnrawicK  in  Baldwin.  A>iW.  of  Philo$. 
Wfd  hyaX.  (I«ew  YcA,  IWXi,  a.       Telepathy.  an.i  P>yfMaU 

C.  A.  DrBRAT. 

Telese,  Diocr.se  of  (Tele-sixensis). — Teleso,  a 
small  town  in  the  Province  of  Uenevento,  Southern 
Italv,  is  situated  in  t  he  valley  of  the  Colore,  well  known 
for  Its  hot  sulphur  springs.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Telesia,  the  Tedis  of  the  Oscan  coins,  are  to  be  seen  yet 
on  Monte  A<»rro.  Thecity  was  captured  by  Hannibal 
in  207  s.  c;  Scqno  founded  n colony  thcK.  Hnving 
fallen  into  decay  it  was  rebuilt  in  tne  ninth  oentunr. 
Its  first  bishop  mentioned  is  .\gnelhis  (487)  j  in  the 
tenth  century  it  wiis  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Hen»?vento.  In  li)l2  Uishop  Gian  Francesco  Leoni 
(1.")(>S)  transferred  the  episco])al  residence  (o  Cerreto 
.SalHiita.  In  IMS  the  .se<'  Wiis  unitni  to  th.it  of  Pie<l- 
iiiionf  I' il'.Mii'e.  but  \va- re-i'stablisheil  in  l^  VJ.  .\iiiong 
its  liishops  we  may  nn'i';  AllnTirn  (  iiai-quinto  (l.">-40), 
renowned  for  his  iearuing  and  piety;  Angdo  Massar- 
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(1567),  aeeretary  of  the  Oouiidt,  of  IVwt,  of 
which  he  nTotc  the  acta  and  a  diary;  Vinoenao  Lupoli 
(1702),  a  distinKuishod  jurisconsult.  The  diocese 
contains  24  parisheH  with  60,()00  inhabitants,  40 
secular  and  10  regular  priests,  2  convents  of  men  and  o 
nunnerie-s,  and  a  school  for  young  Rirb. 

CAPPELLJrm,  U  chiete  ifllalia,  XIX;  Pacblu,  Mtoiorie  ato- 

U.  Bnnani. 

Teledo,  Bernardino,  Italian  huroaaiBt  and  phil- 
ooopher.  b.  of  a  Doble  family  at  Omum,  near  Naples, 
1508;  a.  there,  1568.  He  studied  nieoessively  at 
MUan,  Rome,  and  I^ua.  In  Southern  Italy  the  re- 
volt against  Aristoteleanism  had  already  be^n.  At 

Padua  Tcli'sio  first 
came  to  bp  n^cognized 
as  M  Icnilor  of  the  anti- 
\ristut(lc:in.s.  After 
re.'^idinfj  s<'veral  years 
in  Rome,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  psitmnage  of 
Paul  IV,  Telraio  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and 
later  founded  an  acad- 
emy at  Co8cnza.  His 
prineiiial  work  is  enti- 
tled  "  De  rerum 
ti:it!ir:i  juxta  pnwna 
[jiinripia",  the  first 
part  of  which  waa  pub- 
lixhed  in  Rome,  156.'5, 
and  the  m-coikI  in 
Nap!i'!^,  l.')S7.  He  was 
:i  radical  op|H)ncnt 
Iniih  of  the  method 
aiiil  (if  the  content  of 
Aristotelean  philo«M>- 
phy.  He  consiilered 
that  the  scholastic  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  re- 


from  Krflipr's  Tbeatnun  Vir- 
(inini  Clariirum,  NuraUbMC  1688. 


lied  too  much  on  reason  and  too  little  on  the  senses. 
The  "reasooen",  he  believed,  were  over-eonfident 
of  their  power  to  readi  the  leerels  of  nature  by 

sylloKiittie  methods.     With  conscious  InimiUty, 

therefore,  he  determined  to  trust  to  Us  sensee 
alon«',  and,  hennnin^  "in  the  dust",  he  strove 
to  reach  the  hif^nest  pmnuelc  of  ii atiiral  truth.  This 
exeluiiion  of  n-a-soti  fnitii  ihe  tiusk  and  the  consw*- 
auent  exahatinn  nf  -.cnse  abo\-e  every  other  faculty  of 
the  niind  resiilic<i  naturally  in  the  scrisistic  <ioctrine 
that  all  knnw  |.'i|(ie  i.s  feeling;  i  .s- i,  i  i  ir  sciisut  inn,  .and 
in  the  inatenaiistic  doctrine  that  the  soul  itself  i.s 
material.  In  ilic  content  of  his  philosophy  he  op- 
posed the  AristoteUan  doctrine  of  matter  aJid  form, 
aubetitttttng  for  it  the  doctrine  that  everything  is 
eompoeed  of  matter  and  force,  the  two  principal 
forees being Imt  and  cold.  Heat  is  ccntralize^l  in  the 
ann,  and  cmd  in  the  earth.  As  the  Flatonist  Patrissi 
pointed  out,  there  »  an  inherent  eontradietlon  in 
Tdflsio's  ^tem.  For,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  Henses 
and  not  on  reaaon,  since  the  senses  do  not  reveal  the 
ezistenee  of  matter  except  b»  modifii-d  )>v  fon  c-;.  the 
central  doctrinal  principle  is  in  (•iintraili(  tton  with  the 
most  important  mcthiMlolonical  tinit  This  point 
Was  brouuhl  mit  in  the  discussjinis  licrwccn  the  advo- 
cates of  .\n--inrle  and  the  folluwcr'^  of  'I  rlcsio  in  \\\v 
sixteenth  ceniiiry.  Among  the  most  anient  disciples 
of  Telesio  were  Campanella  and  (liordano  Hruno. 

FiuHbNTiNo,  lirmardtno  Tduia,  Studi  itartci.  etc.  (2  vola.. 
FtoiwM*.  ISim;  UAmnm,  HitL  ^  MM.  Phil.,  tr.  Mavaa.  I 
gMbOj^M^n wnmuAin,  Hitt.    RhO.,  u.  Tom 

WtlXtAM  TORNVn. 


Saint,  Popb  (about  125-1  in )  He 

 the  seventh  Roman  bishop  in  micce!«if>n  from  the 

ApoatleB,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Ire- 
nms  (Adv.  hiereaeB,  111,  iii,  3),  suffered  a  gknioua 


martyrdom.  EomUub  (ffiit.  eod.^  IV,  vii^  xiv)  plaeea 
the  beginninK  of  his  pontificate  m  the  twelfth  year 
of  Hadrian's  reign  (128-129),  his  death  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ( 1H.S-1.'?9).  These 
statements,  however,  sluniKl  be  compared  with  Light- 
UhA,  "The  Apostolic  Fathers",  I  (birhloti,  iSlllli,  201 
8<|..  weetion  on  "Karlv  Roman  .Successions",  and  Har- 
nack,  '(!<s(  liir  l,te  der  altchristl.  Literatur",  pf.  11, 
"Die  ('lm)noloRie",  1  (I.,eipzig,  1879),  70  sq.  In  the 
fragment  of  the  letter  of  Irenicus  of  Lyons  to  Pope 
Victor  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter  (Euseo., 
"Hist,  eccl.,"  \',  xxivj,Telesi)horus  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  Roman  bishops  who  always  celebrate<l  Easter 
on  Sunday,  without,  however^  abandoning  church  fcd- 
lowabip  with  thoae  eommumtiee  that  did  not  foUow 
this  custom.  None  of  the  atatementa  in  fhe  "Liber 
pontificalis"  and  other  authorities  of  a  later  date  as  to 
liturgical  and  other  decisions  of  this  pope  are  genuine. 
In  the  Roman  Mart>'roloK>'  his  feast  is  given  under 
5  Jaimary;  the  Greek  Church  celebrates  it  on  22 
Februar>'. 

UccRESNB,  Libtr  ponMiealiM,  I  (Pvim.  1H80).  129  aq.;  JattA, 
AvMta  fWN.  aHi<~  I  (Snd  ad.).a:  Lamoe.v,  (jr,rhi(hte  dir  r»n^ 
uSmMMtitCBSnk.  1S81).  lOS-lOt. 

J.  P.  KiK.seH. 

TeleaphoTus  of  Coaensa  (Theophorit.s,  Thku- 
liOPHORU.s),  a  name  aHSumc<l  by  one  of  the  pscudo 
prophets  during  the  time  of  the  Great  SchLsm.  He 
gave  out  thainiB  was  born  at  Cosenxa  and  liveil  as  a 
hermit  near  the  site  of  the  aneient  Thebea.  Uia 
book  of  predictiona  on  the  aehism  waa  the  moat 
popular  of  the  numerous  prophetic  treatieea  that  were 
spread  broadcast  by  the  many  seif-oonatituted 
prophets  of  that  i)eri<Ml.  More  than  twenty  manu- 
scripts of  it  are  still  extant,  and  it  first  appeared  in 
print  with  various  interpolations:  "Liber  ae  magnis 
tribulationibus  in  i)n)ximu  futuris,  etc."  (Venice, 
1.516).  The  work  wjus  originally  compiled  alx>ut 
from  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  l-'lora,  John  of 
Roquetaillaiide,  the  "Cyrillic  Prophecy",  and  other 
apocal>'ptic  treatises  whose  authors  are  mentioned 
in  the  dedicatory  preface  addressed  to  Antoniotto 
Adorno,  the  Done  of  Venice.  Its  chief  prophecies  are: 
the  schism  will  end  in  1393  at  Perugia,  where  the 
antipope  and  his  followers  will  be  punished;  a  short 
period  of  peace  will  follow,  whaieupon  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III  with  three  antipopea  will  inaugurate  a 
cruel  iKTseootion  of  the  e]^egy,  who  will  be  deprived 
of  all  tlieir  temijoralities;  Kina;  Charles  of  France  will 
be  imprisoned,  but  miraculously  lilierated;  the 
"Angelic  Pastor"  will  iL-^rcuil  the  paiKi!  tl.nine;  under 
his  pontificate  the  cler^c>  will  v(iliiiita.rily  renounce 
their  t<'mi)oral  iKi.s.'H-ssion.s  and  a  general  council  will 
k^i.slate  that  tfic  income  of  the  clergy  is  limited  to 
what  i.s  n(ws.sary  for  .a  decent  livelihood;  the  ".\n- 
gelic  Pastor"  will  take  frt)m  the  CJerman  electors 
the  right  to  elect  the  emperor,  he  will  crown  the 
Frenoh  King  Charles  emperor,  and  restore  the  C'hurch 
to  ita  original  poverty  and  service  of  God;  finally, 
the  pope  and  tne  emperor  will  undertake  a  crusade, 
regain  the  Holy  Land,  and  l^og  the  Jews,  Greeka^ 
and  infidels  back  to  Christ.  A  refutation  of  these 
pn>i)hecies,  written  by  the  (Serman  theologian  Henry 
of  I.anKenstein,  is  printeil  in  Fez,  "Thesaurus  Aneo- 
dfitorum  Noviss,"  I,  II  (Augsburg,  1721-*),  507-64. 

Kamperk.  KaiurfnpkiHm  m.  AmMTMSm  (Mmuoh.  1888), 
2.i:>  PK^-nm,  Omc*.  dtt  nptti^  tr.  Aimostw,  I  (LosMlaa. 
1881).  i«a-a.  ^ 

MlGHAIL  On. 

Tan  el- Amama  Tablets,  Thk,  are  a  collection  of 
aome 350  clay  tablets  found  in  1S.S7  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Iy?j'ptian  citv  of  .•\klietafon  fmodern 
Tell  el-Amama)  "alx)ut  midway  between  Memiihis 
and  Thebes.  200  of  them  are  now  in  HerUn,  82  in 
the  British  Museum,  50  in  C?aim,  22  in  Oxford ;  only 
a  few  are  private  property.  They  arc  written  in  thie 
Babytonian  language  aim  cuneiform  characters  and 
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date  from  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c.  They  consist 
mostly  of  letters  and  State  records  sent  to  Kidrs 
Amenbotep  III  and  Amenhotep  IV  of  EK>"!)t,  by 
rulers  of  Western  Asia  (Babylonia,  AssjTia,  Nlittani) 
and  provincial  governors  of  Amurru  (Northern 
8>Tia)  and  Canaan  (Palestine).  All  these  documents 
tlirow  conaidorable  light  on  the  conditions  of  Western 
Asia  from  al>out  1500  to  1300  b.  c;  they  contain  most 
precious  information  concerning  the  historj',  geog- 
raphy, religion,  and  langujige  of  the  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and,  in 
many  cases,  illustrate  and  confirm  what  we  already 
know  from  the  Old  Testament. 

The  bent  work  on  the  Tell  rl-Amama  tablets  (trmnacription.  G<-r- 
nan  tranxUtion,  kIo««u-\'.  and  notm)  u  that  of  KxriynoN,  l>ie 
Bl  Amnrna  Tn/fln  in  //inn<-A«'  VorHfrruiatitehe  Bibliothtk,  II 
(Lcipiijt,  1907  1».  The  Berlin  and  Cairo  tulilctii  wen*  rilit*"*!  by 
Abel  and  WisrKij:R,  Drr  Thontafelfunti  ton  El  Amarna  flS8»- 
90),  and  thooe  in  the  Rritinh  Museum  by  BnoLO,  The  TrU  H- 
Amarna  TablHi  in  Uu  B.  M.  (I>ondon.  Ifi92).  For  all  tablets 
known  in  ISOfi  are  also:  Wincklxb,  Die  Thontafttn  ton  TtU-el- 
Amarna  (transcription,  Clerman  tranxlation,  and  Kloniiar>°) ; 
SoHHAOKR,  KrxhnM-hriflliehe  Bibtiothek  (Berlin.  1896);  Knclliih 
trunjilation  by  Mcrt-ALr  (Berlin  and  New  York.  18£>6):  C<inder. 
The  TrII-Amama  Tabtett  (2nd  ed.,  Ix)n<lon.  1H9-I);  Niciii  iiii,  Tht 
T'll-rl-Amarnn  Prriod:  HrUUinnt  of  Egupt  and  Wtttern  Atia  in  the 
lath  century  B.  (\  arroniing  to  the  Trll-rl-Amfirnn  tnhlett  (Th* 
Ancient  BaM),  (London.  1001);  Flanderh  Petrie,  TrU  el-Amarna 
(Ix)ndon,  1X&4):  Idem,  Suria  and  Eoypi  from  the  Tell  el-Amama 
iMterM  (tx>ndon.  ISflS);  InKM,  A  Ifitl.  of  Anrirni  Sgypl,  II  (4th 
e<l..  Ix)n<lon,  1U04);  Jkremias,  /)nj  AUe  Tettament  im  l.ichte  de* 
Atten  OrientM.  (I/eipiis,  IQOfi);  Wkher.  [>ie  LUrrnlur  drr  Babff- 
lonirr  u.  Auvrer  (LeipiiK,  1907);  Dhorue,  Aei  Pai/t  Biblique*  au 
tempt  iCtl  Amama  in  Rertu  Bibliqxu  (1908-9). 

A.  A.  Vaschalde. 


Tilles,  Gabriei.,  Spanish  priest  and  poet,  better 
known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Tirso  de  Nlolina,  b.  at 
Madrid,  c.  1571;  d.  at  Soria,  Arag6n,  21  March,  1648. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  years  except  that  he 
studied  at  Alcald  de  Heniir«).  The  exact  date  of  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  is  not  known,  but  the 
earliest  notice  of  him  in  that  connexion  is  in  IfilO  when 
he  is  nientioiUHl  by  Andn!!*  de  Claramonte  y  Corroy  in 
his  " liCtanla  Moral",  as  Padre  Fray  Gabnel  T^llez  of 
the  Order  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Men-ed.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  the  last  vears  of  his  life  to  the 
affairs  of  his  order  and  occupieJ  responsible  offices  in 
it.  In  lliiy  he  was  suiwrior  of  a  convent  at  Tniiillo 
in  Fjstremaflura;  in  IG'.^,  antl  for  several  years  follow- 
ing, he  lived  in  the  monaster^'  of  the  order  in  Ma<irid; 
and  in  1645  he  became  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Soria 
where  he  dicti  three  years  later.  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  adopted  his  nam  de  jdumc  on  account  of  his 
Holy  orders,  but  this  thcorj'  is  apparently  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  both  names  appeared  on  the  same 
title-page. 

TinK)  s  first  printed  volume.  "  Ixw  Cigarralcs  <le  To- 
letio, "  apijeareii  in  Madrid  in  1624  and  Barcelona,  1631 . 
The  name  is  taken  from  cigarrtU,  a  Toledian  won! 
meaning  a  country  house.  The  work  is  patterned 
after  fioccaccio's  "  Decameron"  and  is  a  colltftion  of 
talcs  and  poems  and  three  comedies,  suppostnl  to  be 
re<'ii<Hl  and  played  by  a  company  of  ladies  and 
;eiitlemen  who  meet  at  a  cignrrol  for  the  purpoet'  of 
diversion.  A  second  collection,  entitled  "  Deleitar 
aprovechando,"  appeare<i  in  Madrid  in  16.35,  and  con- 
tains es.say8,  autoa  sacramentales,  and  three  religious 
tales.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  Tirso  was  verj'  prolific, 
lie  is  cre«lit<Hl  with  having  written  four  hundred  plavs, 
but  only  alx)ut  eighty  are  now  available.  During  his 
life  his  eome<lit«  were  publisheti  in  five  parts,  the  first 
in  Seville,  1(527,  the  third  in  Tortosa,  1634,  the  second 
and  fourth  in  Madrid,  1635,  and  the  last  in  Madrid, 
1636.  These  contain  fifty-nine  plays.  The  play 
which  has  given  Tirso  his  fame  is  his  "Burlador  de 
S(>villa  y  Convidatlo  de  Pie<lra",  in  which  he  created 
the  charwter  of  Don  Juan,  afterward  immortalizetl  by 
Mozart  in  his  opera  of  that  name  and  by  Ixtrtl  Byron 
in  his  p<H>m.  lis  is  at  his  best  in  his  come<iie8  and  his 
secular  nin-ihu.  He  excels  in  wit,  originality  of  dia- 
logue, and  ingenuity  of  plot. 


5 


DeOchoa.  Tetorodel  Tratro  E'lnAol  (Paria.  18381;  HAinzK]*- 
Brm-HE.  Tratro  Etcnffvin  dr  Fr.  Uahrift  TUUi  (Madrid.  IH3!>-«2): 
Ml-.4oi  PcfiA.  El  Tnitro  del  .Unrttro  Tirto  de  Molina  <  ValUuloliii. 
1889);  Bla.n-Ca  db  los  Riob,  Tirao  d*  Molina  (.Madrid,  1900). 

Ve.vtura  Fuentes. 

Tellier.  MicirEL  Le,  b.  19  April,  1603;  d.  at  Paris, 
30 Oct.,  1685.  He  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal  Muz- 
arin  to  organize  the  royal  army,  and  having  heljied  to 
appease  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  left  to  his  son 
Louvois  in  1666  his  duties  as  secretary  of  war.  After 
his  ap|X)mtment 
as  chiiiifcllor  by 
Ix)ui8  XIV  in  1677 
he  had  a  decisive 
share  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edi<  t 
of  Nantes,  which 
he  signe<l,  2  Oct., 
1(J85,  a  few  days 
before  his  death. 
Before  exjjiring  he 
san^  the  canticle 
of  Simeon  '"Nunc 
dimittis".  Uv 
shared  LouisXIV's 
illusion  that  thon> 
were  ulnuist  no 
Protestiiiits  left  in 
France,  and  thu' 
the  act  supprcKsiii); 
the  liberty  of  I*rot- 
estant  worship 
was  no  more  than 
the  public  recogni- 
tion of  an  accotti- 
plished  f.ict,  the 
disappearance  of 


Ml-  1. 
Enjcrnvinic  by 
paint  inj{  by 


Uequevauviller  after  a 
Charles  Cbampact>e 


Protestantism.  His  eldest  son, 
Micnel  1^*  Tellier,  Marquis  de  I^^uvois  (b.  at 
Paris.  IS  .Jan.,  Uvi\;  d.  16  Julv,  1691),  noted 
for  tne  romnrkable  expe<lition  witli  which  he  or- 
ganized 'he  armies  for  the  war^  of  I>ouis  XIV,  was 
partly  rfsiKinsible  for  this  faLm-  idea,  for  he  led  the 
king  to  Iwlieve  that  the  dragona<le8,  militar\'  expedi- 
tion which  liOuvoLi  .sent  into  Pnitesttuit  villages,  had 
finally  overcome  all  rt-sistance.  The  youngest  son  of 
Michel  1a"  Tellier  was  C'harlex-Maurice  Le  Tellier. 
Michel's  funeral  «>ration  was  delivertni  bj'  Bossuet  and 
Fl^chier 

AndkI.  Muhrt  Le  Trllier  el  rorgnnimtion  df  Tarmte  mvtnar- 
ehique  (Parv.,  |9n(i) ;  RoraaET.  Hi*t.  de  Loutoui  {*  vota..  Paru. 
1861 -180.'!  I. 

Georges  Gotau. 

TelmeuUB,  titular  see  in  Lycia,  suffragan  of  M>Ta. 
Telmcs.sus  (or  incorrectly  Telmissis)  was  a  floiu-ishing 
city  west  of  Lycia,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  (also 
called  Glaitciis  sinus).  It  was  fami>d  for  its  school  of 
diviners,  con.sulte<l  among  others  by  Croesus,  prior  to 
declaring  war  against  Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander, 
when  he  came  to  the  town  after  the  siege  of  llalicar- 
nassus.  It  must  not  be  confounded  witli  a  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Civria.  Telmessus  was  also  called 
Ana8tasio|)olis  in  honour  of  the  emperors  of  that  name. 
Its  ruins  are  located  at  Makri  (l.'VOO  inhabitant's,  half 
of  them  Greek),  the  capital  of  a  caza  in  the  vilayet  of 
Smyrna,  and  situated  upon  a  rather  important 
harbour.  The  acropolis  is  still  in  existence  sur- 
rounded bj'  w^alls  erected  by  the  Knights  of  Rhodes 
and  the  Genoese.  The  ruins  include  the  remains 
of  a  theatre  and  a  curious  tomb  cut  in  the  rock. 
Makri  derives  its  name  from  the  Macra  of  the  ancients 
— the  I.sia  Longa  of  the  medieval  Italians,  which  lay 
at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ., 
I,  971)  mentions  two  bishops  of  Telmessus;  Hilary 
(.370)  and  Zenodotus,  at  the  Council  of  Chalctnlon 
(451 ).  The  latter  is  called  "  Bishop  of  the  Mctrofjolis 
of  Telmesstt'i  and  the  Isle  of  Macra".  The  "Notitia 
episcopatuum "  mentions  Tclmessus  among  the  suf- 
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frasan.s  (if  Myru  until  the  t<  nth  rontury,  when  it  is 
no  longiT  caUwi  Macra;  in  1310  mention  is  made  of 
the  See  of  "  Macra  and  Lybysium ".  Lybvsiuni  or 
Levi.s.si  ia  about  four  milea  south-weflt  of  \fakh,  and 
hiks  3000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks. 

Skith,  Did.  of  Gr*ek  and  Hmnan  Gtogr.  ■.  v.:  Tsxint,  Arit 
minrure  (I'sris,  IH62I.  6437-«>70:  CciNKT,  La  Vurmti*  ^Ati* 
(Paris,  1801-4),  333.  III.  676  aoq.:  ToMAacuK.  XvrkitlmUeUm 
Ttpomrapkm  m»  JCMMMm  im  MUhlalUr  (Viaui.  IWl).  4«. 


Ambrose,  for  wUeh  Pimont  ooDteods.  is  not 
by  the  Benedictine  editora  or  by  Bin^ 
BRoeiAN  Htmnooraphy).  The  nymn  is  : 


Te  Iiudf  Ante  Temriinum,  the  hynm  at  Compline 
in  tbe  Roaan  Bceviary.   The  authorship  of  St. 

*        "     *  ^  Pimont  oontends,  is  not  admitted 

(aee  Am- 
found  in 

a  hymnary  in  Irish  script  (deMribeS  by  Blume  in  his 
"Curaua",  ctc.l  of  the  eighth  or  early  ninth  century; 
but  the  clawicul  pr^siMiy  of  its  two  stanzas  {soliUi  m 
the  third  line  of  the  original  text  is  the  only  exception) 
suggests  a  much  earlier  origin.    In  this  hymnary  it  is 
assigned,  together  with  the  hymn  "Chriate  qui  lux 
ee  et  die;<",  to  CV>mi)lini'.    .\n  earlier  arrauKeineut 
(as  shown  bv  the  Hule  of  St.  Ca«arius  of  ,\rles,  e. 
502)  coupled  with  the  "Christe  qui  lux"  the  hynm 
"Chriate  precamur  adnue",  and  assigned  both  to  the 
"tir^th  hour"  of  the  day  for  alternate  recitation 
throushout  the  year.   The  later  introduction  of  the 
**Te  lucis"  suggests  a  later  origin,  although  in  its 
aimnle  digni^  the  hynm  is  not  unworthv  of  themuse 
ofSt.  Ambrose.  The  tiro  hymns  "Te  hieis"  and 
"Chri.sto  qui  hix"  did  not  maint.>in  everywhere  the 
saine  relative  position;  the  latter  was  used  in  winter, 
the  former  in  summer  and  on  festivals;  while  manv 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  replaeed  the  "Te  lucis  ' 
by  the  "Chri-ste  qui  lux"  from  the  first  Sunday  of 
Ivcnt  to  Pivs-^iion  Sunday  or  Holy  Thursday— a  cu;*- 
toin  followi  il  liy  the  I>)ininican.'5.    The  old  Broviarv 
of   the  Curlhusians  used  the  "Christe  qui  lux'* 
throughout  the  year.    The  Roman  Breviary  asmgns 
the  "To  lucis"  daily  throughout  the  year,  except 
from  Holy  Thursday  (Te  Lucu  Ante  Tcrminuin,  p.  J) 
to  the  Friday  after  Bkistcr.  inclusively.    Merati,  in 
his  notes  on  Gavantus's  Tnesaunis.  says  that  it  has 
nhrays  held,  without  variation,  this  place  in  the 
Roman  Gburah.  As  it  is  sung  daily,  the  Vatloaa 
Antiphonary  (now  passing  through  the  press)  gives 
it  many  plain-song  settings  for  the  varieties  of  season 
and  rite  (c.  g.  tbe  nine  melodies,  pp.  117-121,  181, 

174.  3.%,  366). 

Mbarn*  and  JruAN  in  Dietumam  of  ftymnelomi  (Snd  ed., 
London.  1B07).  1135,  1710.  To  it*  list  of  trmasl.  add  Baoshawr, 
Brerinry  tlymna  and  ifi>»al  Seauenet*  fI>iodon.  n.  <M.  no.  nO; 
DovAHiir..  Karly  Chrittian  llumnt  iNi-w  York,  lOTSi.  41; 
Henht,  llytfuu  of  Iht  Little  Hour*  in  Ecciiituitluxti  Renew  IStpt., 
1H90),  2Oi-O0;  Kent  in  .Sripuct,  Annus  SanetmiLjmt%  IL  K; 

dfU-ndtt  (\'2H-'J\  the  simple  ilin-ctnem  of  the  lanjcuaffe  of  ih^  meo- 
oml  mlniiiA.  ilvmni  I'l  i/rii  jn  i  M  flrrn  (hiatonoal  mlition, 
London,  1909).  no.  H,  givi-»  Ij»tiu  text  ami  tr..  harmonimi  plaia~ 
•ons  mad  •  modern  wttinK  cmlitod  to  the  KatholiKht  Otitttiekt 
O^mnghuek  (Andernach,  1008),  do.  103;  Danibl.  TVtrMunu 
H^mndagiaM,  I,  A3:  Bunts,       Curnu  S.  Bmtdieii  Nurtini, 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Temiskaming,  Vicariatx  .Apohtolic  or,  HufTraKan 
of  Ottiiwa,  Cunjulii,  is  Iwunded  on  the  riortti  l)y 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Great  \Miale  River;  on  the 
south  by  the  height  of  land,  or  watershed,  exeept  in 
the  Temiskaming  district,  where  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  47°  N.  kt. ;  on  the  east  by  72°  W.  long. ;  and  on 
the  west  by  91°  W.  long.  It  was  erected  on  22  Hept,, 
1908,  by  dividing  the  Diocese  of  Pembroke.  Father 
de BeUefeuille, S.8., and  Father  Dttp«iy,of  MontreaL 
fint  preached  the  Ckwpd  here  in  1836.  Annnat 
visits  were  made  to  the  Indiana  of  the  district,  mis- 
sions being  held  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trading  posts.  The  Oblates  of  Marj'  Immuonlftte 
were  given  charge  in  ISi'.i.  Father  Laverloeh^re 
was  the  first  of  these  teakius  missionaries.  They 
established  a  residence  at  Fort  Temiskaming  in 


IS*  1.3,  but  remo\ed  to  \'illf  Marie  in  1S8C.  Lum- 
bering Bucceetled  the  fur  trade  and  was  followetl  by 
agriculture,  the  fertile  shores  of  Ijike  Temiak.-iming 
rapidlv  attracting  settlers.  Railway  construction 
with  the  discovery  of  silver  and  gold  (1903),  advanced 
the  Ontario  section.  The  CathoUc  population  of  the 
vicariate  is  about  20,000,  including  some  5000  Indians. 
Haileybuiy,  Ontario,  is  the  r^idence  of  tlie  fint 
vicar  Apostolie,  the  Right  Rev.  Elie-Anieet  Latolipe. 
Theie  are  17  pariaiiee,  20  missions,  and  many  stations, 
served  by  21  secular  priests.  4  Misrionanes  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  (who  have  a  college  also),  and  9  Obktes 
of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  Marist  Brothers,  the 
Sibiers  of  the  .Wuinption  (novitiate  at  Haileybury). 
the  Cirey  Nuns  of  the  Cnjss,  the  Sisters  of  the  Sjwred 
Heart,  the  Siitters  of  Providence,  and  the  Si.sii  rs  <if 
the  Holy  Family  conduct  four  boanliiig-eonvents, 
two  lutHpitala,  and  one  industrial  school  and  refuge 
for  Indians,  besides  several  parochial  schools.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Elie-Anieet  Lutulipe,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
St.  Anicot,  Province  of  Quebec,  3  Aug.,  1859.  Or- 
dained on  30  May,  1885,  he  was  succeiinrely  curate  at 
St.  Henri,  Montreal,  chaplain  at  the  convents  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Montreal,  and  St.  Aime's,  Laehine, 
rector  of  Pemhroke  Cathedral,  and jMMor  of  Bailey- 
Iniry.  Be  waa  named  Biriiop  of  and  Ant 

Vicar-Apostolic  of  Temiskaming  on  1  Oet.,  1906,  and 
oonsecrated  on  30  Nov.,  1908. 

John  R.  O'Gorman. 


I,  a  titular  see  in  Asia,  a  auffruanof  £phe* 
raa  a  Kttle  town  of  Mem,  near  the 
River  Hermus,  which  is  shown  on  its  coins.  Situated 

on  an  elevation  it  commanded  the  territories  of  Cyme, 
Phoe;ea,  and  SmvTna.  Under  Augustus  if  was  al- 
ready on  the  decline:  under  TilxTius  it  wjw  destroyed 
by  an  earthc|uake;  and  in  the  tinx'  of  Phny  it  was  no 
longer  iiihal)ite<l.  It  wiis  h<iwe\er  rebuilt,  aii<i  he- 
eaino  oia-  of  the  sufTrugaiis  of  Eiihesus.  Le  tJuif-n 
(OrieiLS  ('hrist.,  I,  707),  mentions  three  bishops:  Kus- 
tathiii.s,  who  lived  in  I.")!:  'rh(H)philii8,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  (787);  Ignatius,  at  Constantinople 
^60).  This  sec  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "Notiti;£ 
£|lUB00{patuum".  Ramsay  (Asia  Minor,  108)  thought 
tne  Dwoesc  of  Temnus  idoitical  with  that  of  ArdK 
angdua,  which  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century 
the  "NotitiB  Episcopatuum"  assigns  to  Smyrna.  Uk 
1413  the  Turks  seised  the  fortress  of  Archangelus, 
which  they  called  Kaiadjik,  i.  e.,  small  rock;  this  fort- 
ress was  situated  on  the  plain.s  of  M;fnonienu.s,  now 
known  as  Menemen.  Doublles-M,  Temnus  and  .Mcne- 
raen  arc  the  same.  The  latter  is  now  the  chief  place 
in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  with  9fl(X)  inhabitjints,  of 
whom  200()  are  Greeks,  500  Armenians,  the  remainder 
Mussulmans.  How«>ver,  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  227) 
identifies  TemtiiLs  with  tlw  villags of  Guad  Hiaiar,  to 
tbe  north  of  Menemen. 
flmni,  IKA  OMft      BMiM  OHgL,  a  V. 

S.  P^TRinfcs. 

Tempel,  Wh.hf.im  :F.unk.st  l.KBEHKf-HT),  G<'rman 
astronomer,  b.  4  Deremhrr,  1S21,  at  (Nii-der-i  Cim- 
nersdorf  near  I>)h:iu,  Saxony;  <1  1(>  Mamh,  issO, 
in  .\rcetri  neiu-  Florence.  Having;  lost  hi.s  mother 
in  eurly  infancy,  he  was  placed  under  a  Bch(xjl- 
master  from  his  ninth  to  his  fourteenth  year,  atid 
employed  as  sexton,  beadle,  gardener,  and  col- 
lector of  fees  on  occasions  of  .Nf  w  Year,  of  baptisms, 
sod  marri^ces.    He  then  learned  the  art  ot  litho- 

Ehy,  and  about  his  twentieth  year,  went  to  Copen- 
n  with  letters  of  leeonunendation  to  a  distanfr 
ive  Ldunann,  the  father  of  the  Danidi  itatea> 
men  and  journalist,  Oria  Lehmann.  During  a  three- 
years'  stay  he  was  a  welcome  and  frequent  guest  with 
a  numbi  r  of  artists  and  acHdemirians  The  sr  iilptor 
Reinhold  carved  his  bust,  and  the  painter  HUnsen 
drew  his  portrait  Ills  German  poems  to  friends  and 
benefactors  show  a  complete  maet^  of  his  native 
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tongue.  He  became  enthusiastic  over  the  literature 
and  national  Rongs  of  the  Danes,  and  tninslatod 
wlentions    into    (Jerman,    e.  "King  Rent's 

Daughter".  These  three  years  m  Denmark  were, 
aa  he  a-iod  to  say,  his  aeadcmic  career.  With  a  de- 
sire to  know  peoples  and  countries  from  experience, 
he  went  to  Cnristiania,  but  soon  turned  his  path  to 
the  hind  of  the  fine  arta.  About  1850  he  settled  in 
Venice  as  lithographer.  The  Palace  of  the  Doge 
seems  to  have  attracted  his  artistic  tastes,  for  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the 
Porter  Gambia,  whose  daughter  Marianna  he  married, 

embracing  at  the 
same  time  the 
Catholic  faith. 
His  wife  testified 
that  Tempel  had 
never  been  satis- 
fied with  his  for- 
mer religion  and 
piuiKJsely  chose  a 
Catholic  com- 
panion in  life.  The 
marriage  proved 
very  happy,  al- 
though not  blessed 
with  children. 
Contact  with  cul- 
tured people  in 
Venice  awakeneii 
in  him  a  taste  for 
astronomy.  From 
hLs  earnings  he 
bought  a  4-inch 
(Steinheil)  comet- 
seeker,  and  in  1850 
made  two  dis- 


IItad  ok  WiuiciM  TimcKL 
By  Kcinbold  in  the  Observatory, 


coveries,  one  of  a  comet  (designated  18.59  I),  on 
2  April,  and  another  of  the  Merope-Nebula  in  the 
Pleiades,  on  19  October.  The  new  talent  for  dis- 
coveries matured  in  him  the  plan  of  embracing  the 
ustronomical  career.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  moved 
to  PorLs,  but  found  that  lack  of  scientific  training 

firecluded  entrance  to  the  Imperial  Ob8er\'atory. 
jreatly  disappointed  by  Leverrier,  the  director, 
he  moved  with  his  wife  to  Marseilles  in  18G0,  where 
he  was  accepted  by  Benjamin  Valz  as  assistant 
astronomer. 

Tempel  began  his  career  in  Marseilles  with  the 
discoveries  of  a  comet  (18(50  IV)  on  22  October,  and 
of  two  minor  planets  on  4  and  8  March,  18()1,  all 
with  his  own  4-inch  romet-.'*ot>ker,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  ob.scrvatory.  The  position  however  lasted  only 
half  a  year,  owing  partly,  it  would  seem,  to  ron- 
tinued  strained  relations  with  Leverrier.  He  then 
settled  down  once  more  as  lithographer  without, 
however,  giving  rest  to  his  eomet-se<-ker.  From 
window  or  garden  he  discoverwl.  during  ten  yejirs,  no 
lew*  than  thirtAien  comets-i  and  four  minor  jjlanets, 
more  than  half  of  them  new.  From  Marseilliw  he 
b<'gan  publishing  his  observ.itiona  in  the  ".\stro- 
noini-sehe  Naehrirhten".  In  PVanee  he  mi.ssed  cordial 
and  intellectual  intercourse,  and  a  literary  attempt 
of  hL«  in  "Lea  Mondes",  in  May,  l.S<i.'},  on  the 
question  of  the  variability  of  nebuUe,  wa.s  severely 
critieizetlby  I/>verrier.  In  thesameyear  (IStW)  he  paid 
a  two-months'  visit  to  his  native  country,  spending 
most  of  the  time  at  the  observatorv  of  L<Mpzig. 
Just  two  ye.irs  Ijefore,  in  1801.  a  former  a.«4tron- 
omer  of  I..<-ij)zig,  d'-Vrrt-st,  had  built  a  new  ob- 
servatory at  (joiH-nh.Hgen.  Unfortunately  for  T«'mpel, 
d'.\rrest  w!is  tin-  very  one  who  critieiz<Hl  his  puoli- 
oation  on  the  Merope-Xebula  ns  exaggerate<l,  al- 
though the  controversy  ended  in  justifying  Tempel's 
a.s.s«Ttion,  that  nebulae  must  Ix'  ob.servetl  with  low 
magnifying  iwwers.  Tempel's  effort ,  in  1870,  to  get 
a  position  under  d'.r\rrcst  was  fruitless. 


In  January,  1871,  the  Provisional  Government 
ordered  the  Germans  out  of  Marseilles.    In  spile 
of  hLs  experiences  in  France,  Tcmi)el  !«ympatbized 
with  the  unfortunate  country  during  the  war.  Ar- 
rived at  Milan  he  found  in  SchiapartMli  the  man  who 
appreciated  his  talents.    Though  he  had  no  academic 
degrees,    he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Brcra 
Observatory.    Two  of  Tempel  s  comets  had  attracted 
Schiaparelh's  attention:    that  of  18(>C  (I;  which 
furnished  to  him  the  proof  of  connexion  with  the 
November  stretim  of  meteors,  and  that  of  1867  (II) 
which  proved  to  revolve  entin^ly  between  the  orbita 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter  and  to  run  almost  parallel  with 
the  latter  planet  in  1869,  so  as  to  furnish  a  type 
specimen  of  planetary  perturbation.    Comet  "1869 
III"  is  calle<l  Tempers  "third  jM-riodic  comet", 
but  its  periofiicity  was  not  recognizetl  until  ISSO. 
Four  new  comets  were  discoveretl  in  Milan.  Comet 
"1873  H",  called  Tempel's  "second  periodic",  is 
remarkable  for  the  .short nes.s  of  its  period,  being  little 
over  five  years,  and  second  only  to  Kncke's  comet. 
Tempel's  publication  in  the  Milan  "Kphemeris"  for 
1872  shows  that  he  re<luced  his  own  observations. 
His  mind  was  sufficientlv  mathematical  to  actiuire 
the  use  of  lojjarithms  and  trigonometry  and  to  <lrawr 
elliptical  orbits.    Number  V  of  the  Brt^ra  I*ublica- 
tions  contains  masterly  lithographic  plates  of  a  lunar 
et:lip«e  (1  June,  1863),  of  the  Merope-Nebula.  of 
Jupiter's  sjitellites  and  a  scries  of  Coggia's  Comet. 
A  more  perfect  map  of  the  Pleimles  appeared  in 
"  Monthly  Notices"  (XL,  1880).  Contact  with  Schia- 
parelli  brought  honours  to  Tempel.    The  Vienna 
Academy  rewarded  him  four  times  for  the  discovery 
of  comets,  the  two  of  1869  discovered  in  Marseilles, 
and  the  two  of  1871.    Once  in  1872.  in  the  ab.<w>nc« 
of  the  director,  he  received  the  Kmperor  of  Brazil  at 
the  ol)8ervator>',  acted  as  cicerone,  and  pre»ent<>d  some 
of  his  drawings.    The  year  after,  he  received,  through 
the  Brazili.in  Consul,  the  diploma  of  "  Knight  of  the 
Imperial  BraziUan  Order  of  Ro.ses". 

When,  in  1873,  the  Arcetri  Ob«er\'ator>'  lost  its 
director  Donati,  by  death,  Schiaparelli  pmjKisod 
Tempel  as  successor.  The  severe  winters  of  Alilan 
and  the  prospect  of  an  in<lependent  position  made  it 
easy  for  Tempel  to  accept,  although  the  unfinLshed 
state  of  the  buildings  and  instniments,  the  title  and 
scanty  milarj'  of  assistant  astronomer,  the  lack  of 
Ubrary  and  assistants,  were  fraught  with  dLtappoint- 
ments.  .Vft^r  four  years'  work  in  Milan  (1871-74) 
Tempel  moved  to  his  last  station,  which  he  was  to 
hold  for  fourte«?n  vears.  He  found  the  obs«Tvatory 
situated  in  an  earthlv  para<lise.  It  was  designe<l  and 
commenced  in  1869  \>y  Donati,  under  the  University 
of  Florence,  but  interrupted  in  1872  by  Donati's 
sickness.  For  two  years  it  had  been  left  in  this  state. 
The  rain  poured  in  on  all  sides  and  a  wall  of  the 
meridian  nwm  had  to  be  supporte<i.  A  description 
of  the  observatorv  is  given  bv  Tempel  in  the  ".\str. 
Nachr.",  CII  (1882).  Tlie  'pn-'leeessor  of  Donati, 
Amici,  had  con8truct4xi  two  object-glasses,  one  of 
9.4  inches  and  one  of  11  inches,  large  sizes  in  tho«»e 
times,  but  their  mountings  were  imijcrfect  and  in- 
complete. The  former  had  a  woo<ien  stand  and 
could  only  l)e  use<l  on  the  terrace;  pointing  to  ob- 
jects of  over  40°  altitude  was  found  dangerous.  The 
mounting  of  the  largest  instrument  was  parallactic, 
but  without  di\-idefl  circles,  without  clock-W(»rk, 
without  clamp  and  slow  motion.  The  obser\-ing 
chair  wiis  a  ladder  that  did  not  reach  to  stars  within 
20'  of  the  horizon.  Both  instruments  had  only  one 
eye-piece.  T'he  Inioks  present  contained  no  star 
catalogues,  and  were  lying  on  the  floor.  Money  was 
still  owing  on  the  building,  and  no  resources  for  the 
future  orien.  The  habitation  was  so  defective  that 
Tempel  nad  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  \'illa  until  hb 
death. 

On  examination  the  object-glasses  proved  a  little 
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defective  in  iwlour  correctioa  bat  excellent  in  defi- 
nition: hmoe  leas  adapt4<d  forplanete,  but  perfectly 
suitAhIc  for  cometa,  OAteroido,  and  nebute,  the  very 
pronfiiTiimc  (if  Tcmixl.  Nclmla*,  however,  became 
now  his  miiiii  ru  ld.  lii  »\xc4?tri  he  picked  up  only  one 
iimri'  roinct,  "  1  s77  V".  Tlic  work  with  tho  Inrnc 
cti».mt*>ri.il  [irovcil  very  slow  and  laborious.  To  find 
to  icicril  ily  tlic  .stars,  thr  uhsi  rvcr  had  to  docfiid  from 
thf  lfifi«i«'r,  uewt  Uie  coiiiei-t*ec»ker  on  ihv  tcrriu  o  and 
luako  triangulations  on  the  lunall  cliartN  at  hand, 
all  without  electric  light.  And  yet,  after  four  years' 
work,  Tempel  prtwented  to  the  Royw  Ac«den>y  of  the 
Lanoei  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  more  interesting 
nebube*  which  secured  him  the  royal  prize  given  every 
«bc  ymm  for  the  b«8t  jMtconoiiucal  work  in  Italy. 
The  Aeademv  even  offered  to  nublidi  the  drawinn, 
but  the  pniofs  of  the  lithographs  did  not  satisfy  the 
author.   The  designs  are  the  more  valuable  as  they 

contuiii  tniiny  stni-s.  iiii'xsiin-d  with  t\  douhlr  ring- 
mierouul<T.    TcrnjK'l  di:K:o\tTc»d  many  new  iichuhe, 
obsorvod  ;i  iiumher  that  had  been  neglect«'<l  since 
llors<?hel'f;  tiiiic  wrote  a  ma.'si  of  careful  notes  that 
are  not  yd  puhlislicd,  occasiotiaMy  rorrrctiii^i  rrrr.rs. 
Extraeta  of  his  obsersatious  arc  fniiml  in  the  "'Aatr. 
Nachr."  (vols.  93-113).    Drawinns  of   the  Orion 
nebula  were  publinhed  in  the  "Astr.  Nachr.",  vol. 
LVIII  (1862),  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  R.  Bohemian 
Society  of  1885  (review«Hl  in  tlie  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
XXll).    Tempel  was  elected  foreign  associate  of 
the  Royal  Astionomical  Society  of  England  in  1881. 
together   irith    Gyld^n,    Pickering,    Tietjen,  and 
Tissorand  (Monthly  Notices,  XLI,  877).    In  1886 
he  waM  honoured  with  a  letter  from  King  Humbert, 
handed  to  him  hy  the  Adjutant  General,  in  ri  <o|itii- 
tioti  of  Ills  ast  roii'irnic'ul  drawings.    In  the  intrrcourse 
with  si'ii-iitific  mrii,  (lie  lack  of  acadcniic  training  bo- 
tm>(  d  it««H'  iHaa-Hioaally,  and  Teniix  l  himself  re- 
KretttHl  all  his  life  that  he  hatl  not  li  arnt  hatin. 
liiffuaivenetw  of  style  and  uncritical  atvieriions  pro- 
voked contnuliction.    A  controversy  with  Dreyer, 
the  aBtronomer  of  Hirr  Cat^tle.  about  the  reality  of 
apiral  fomw  in  many  of  Lord  Roflfle's  drawings  of 
nebula?,  may  be  found  in  "Tlie  Ob8or\'atory"  (vols. 
I-II,  1878).   The  existence  of  a  faint  nebula  drawn 
hy  Teui|>el  (near  H.  I  55  PegHs)  wae  denied  by 
Keeler  (Astroph.  J.  XI,  190<»). 

Tcnipel's  interoourse  with  old  friends  in  Copen- 
hagen remainc'd  cordial  to  his  end.  He  rrceiv«'d  them 
or  friends  rcwrnrricnilcil  by  tlii-m,  like  hmthers,  and 
always  rifsmtcd  that  liis  means  did  not  allosv  him 
to  revisit  C'oi>enh.ipen.  His  letters  to  them  hreatlie  a 
deeply  rolinious  spirit.  He  ^lori'S  iu  Ilia  houe.sly 
from  eliihiliood,  re;^rets  eoiii[)lnining  about  injuries 
received,  jioe^iks  of  llie  blej<t>iugs  of  Providence,  of 
friendship  oeyond  death,  gives  thanks  and  praises 
to  Got!,  promUw-s  pravers  to  friimdn  and  benefactors, 
and  looks  confidently  towards  eternity.  Expres- 
sions like  thcfle  mwie  his  Pn>t<'Mtant  friend  say  in  the 
"Dagbladet":  "During  the  many  years' sojourn  in 
Italy  his  mind,  which  was  subject  to  d^raaeionB, 
hadr found  peace  by  enteriiu(  theCathofio  Church". 
The  same  friend  assured  the  writer  of  this  article 
that,  on  a  \'isrit  to  Arcetri,  he  had  found  Tempel  very 
happy  in  his  reli^cions  convictioas.  His  dearest 
coni|)any  was  an  oltl  pritwt  who  visite<l  him  regularly. 
A  Franciscan  from  the  Convent  of  Quararehi  wrw  his 
wmfessor,  and  the  f'arthi!.«i5iriH  of  tie'  Certosa  were 
his  fricnils.  Towards  the  end  of  iSMj  'I'enipel  w;ls 
attacked  by  a  liver  eonjplaiul  and,  in  the  beginnmg 
of  1887,  by  partial  piinilyslt.  Unable  to  obwrve, 
he  put  his  notes  in  onler  for  publication.  During  his 
illness  he  receit'cd  the  sacrament.s  repeateilly.  The 
Darish  priest  of  S.  I.eonurdo  (now  Canon  ICniilio 
Nunziati)  testifies  that  TemjK'l  was  a  thoroughly 
convinoed  Cathotie  and  died  a  saintly  death,  having 
\m  lund  dear  to  the  lost.  Tempel  was  kaidl>-  sixty- 
ei|ivt  years  old.  He  is  butied  UMur  the  tomb  of 
XIV.-31  . 
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Donati,  In  the  cemeteqr of  S.  fVliMi a Ebn*,  asnboib 
of  FbKDce.  He  left  neither  debts  not  property,  and 
his  widow  was  provided  for  by  what  is  called  in  Italy 
a  "spaccio  di  sidi  v  tahaeelii  "  "  i  again,  as  it  seems, 
through  Schia|>arelli.    More  186  drawings  of 

nebulje  and  st.irs,  with  numerous  notes,  are  now  thrj 
property  of  the  uni\ersity  and  deposited  in  the  'I'ri- 
luine  of  Galileo  i\  ia  Roman.il.  .\  list  of  them  is  in 
the  "Astmn.  Narhr.",  CU  il8S2),  and  in  the  "  Ho 
hemiuii  Memoirs''  flSS.")]. 

IMffbi'uitt  (Coprnhnaen,  •  April.  IHHO) ;  .Uimlhlu yotiet*  U.  A.  S., 
L  (1800).  17B;  HcmKTAWtiu.  Attron,  Nachr.,  CXXI  (1890).  95; 
ABvm,  PMiauiani.  (mc.  XXVII  (Araetri.  1U0»).  Ift3:  Idem. 
Xi'mIb  A'  Attmumia,  IU  (Turin,  UNW).  Privat«  Ictuirs  from 
tJoynhiswii  Amaib.  sbiI  FtomuMi. 

J.  O.  Hagev. 

Tsmperance  (Lat.  lempcnin- ,  U>  mingle  in  due  pro- 
porlions;  to  (luaUfy)  is  liere  considered  a.s  one  of  the 
four  cttTiliual  virtu«w.    It  may      detindxi  as  the  riglit- 
eous  habit  which  makes  a  man  govern  his  natural  ap- 
petite for  pleasures  of  the  senses  in  accordance  with 
the  norm  preecribed  by  reason.    In  one  sense  temper- 
ance may  be  re«»r<led  na  a  characteristic  of  all  the 
moral  virtues;  the  moderauon  it  enjoins  is  essential  to 
each  of  them.    It  is  also  according  to  St.  Tboniafl 
(I-II,  Q.  cxU,  a.  2)  a  qweial  virtue.  Tbu^  it  is  the 
virtue  which  bridles  oomcuiNsoeace  or  which  controls 
the  yearning  for  pleasures  and  delights  which  meet 
jMiwcTfully  attract   the  human  heart.    These  faJI 
mainly  into  three  classes:  stome  arc  associated  with  the 
I)re.s<>rvation of  the  human  indi\  idii.ii;  others  with  ttiti 
perpettiation  of  the  race,  and  oiiiens  »uU  with  tho 
well-beinK  and  comfort  of  human  life.    Under  this  as- 
pect teniiH'rance  ha.s  for  subordinate  virtues,  absii- 
iiene*',  elKu^tity,  and  modest^'.    .Vhslinenee  ])revcribi'S 
the  restraint  to  be  employed  in  partaking  of  food  and 
drink.    Obviously  the  measure  of  this  self-restraint 
is  not  constant  and  invariable.    It  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent persons  as  well  as  for  different  ends  in  view. 
The  diet  of  an  anchorite  would  not  do  for  a  farm  la- 
boiuer.   Abstinence  b  opposed  to  the  vices  of  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness.  The  disorder  of  these  is  that 
food  and  drink  aie  made  use  of  in  such  wbe  as  to  danw 
age  instead  of  benefit  the  bodily  h«Uth.   Hence  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  arc  said  to  be  intrinsically 
wrong.    That  docs  not  mean,  however,  that  they  aro 
always  grievous  sins.    Gluttony  is  seldom  smh; 
drunlcenne^  is  so  when  it  is coniplele.  that  is  when  it 
dcstroj-B  the  use  of  rea.'ion  for  the  time  bein^;.  Chas- 
tity as  a  part  of  temperanre  regulat««  tlie  sen.sual  sat- 
isfactions connected  with  the  propaRation  of  t];e  Im- 
nian  species.    The  coutrarv-  vire  i.s  lust.    As  the.se 
pleasures  appeal  with  siH^ial  vehemence  to  human 
nature,  it  is  the  function  of  chastity  to  interpose  the 
norm  of  reason.  Thus  it  will  decide  that  they  are  alto- 
gether to  be  r^rained  from  in  obediem  c  to  a  hi^Jier 
vocation  or  at  any  rate  only  availed  of  with  reference 
to  the  purnoses  of  marriage.    Chastity  is  not  fanati- 
cism; muoi  less  is  it  inssBoibiljty.  ^It  is  the  canying 
out  of  the  mandate  of  temperance  in  a  particular  d»> 
parttnent  iriiere  sudi  a  steadying  power  b  aeuMy 
needed. 

Tlie  virtue  of  modesty,  ;ls  ranpred  under  temixTa nee, 
h;i.s  ;us  its  task  the  hnldini;  in  reasonable  ku&li  uf  the 
less  violent  human  i);i,>:sioas.  It  brings  into  service 
humility  to  set  in  ordi  r  a  m:m'H  inlerior.  Fiy  tnitis- 
fusmjf  his  est  ini:ites  u  it  h  tnit  ii,  and  inrleasini;  his  self- 
knowledge  it  gUiU'tls  liim  :it;:iin>1  the  ra<lieal  iiinlic<>  of 
priil(\  It  is  averse  to  pusillaniituty,  the  product  of  low 
views  and  a  mean-spirited  will.  In  the  government 
of  the  ext^'rior  of  a  man  modesty  aims  to  make  it  eon* 
form  to  the  demands  of  dee<>ncy  and  decorou«<ne>« 
(hone^ltis) .  In  thi*?  way  hus  whole  outward  tenor  of 
conduct  and  method  of  life  fall  under  its  sway.  Such 
things  as  h»  attire,  manner  of  speech,  habitual  bear^ 
in|;,  style  of  living,  have  to  be  made  to  square  with  its 
iiganctions.  To  be  sure  thoy  cannot  always  be  sei^ 
tied  by  bard  ud  fait  nike.  Oooveation  will  eften 
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have  A  goofl  <lo;il  it>  say  in  tlic  fuso,  but  in  turn  wil! 
have  ita  prupii'  iy  dtltriuiued  by  modesty.  Othf-r 
virtut's  ;irc  emu m  rated  by  8t.  Tliomas  as  siibitnii- 
nuti  d  to  l(  tii[)rr:iiir<- innsmnrd  a«  they  imply  modera- 
tioa  ui  t)u'  iii:ui:ii^''in<'iU  ui  soiue  paHsiuu.  It  oueht 
to  be  noted,  howrv*  r,  ;  hat  in  ju  primary  and  generally 
undurslwod  sens<  ti  nipt  rance  is  concerned  with  what 
18  difficult  for  n  man,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  rational 
being  prceiKcly,  but  rathi  r  in  s<i  far  as  he  is  an  animal. 
The  bwrdoBt  duties  for  fleah  and  blootl  are  eelf-rostraint 
in  the  tiee  of  food  and  drbik  and  of  t  he  venerealpleatv- 
urait]Mt|!OwiyktheiN»|M(|ationof  theitteei,  iMtu 
why  abstinence  and  chastity  may  bo  reckoned  the 
chief  and  ordinary  phase**  of  this  virtue.  All  that  hits 
been  said  reo«'ive«  additional  force  if  we  sujipose  that 
the  aelf-coiunil  ruinmanded  by  t<  ii)p<'r:ince  i»  meas- 
ured mit  <mly  Ij\  the  rule  of  rr;is<m  but  by  the  re- 
vealed lawof  Gt"l  US  woll.  It  is  i-;illr<l  ;i  f  aniiniil  virtue 
beeausi.'  *h<'  riimlcrutidM  ri'<|»uri'<l  for  every  ritlil- 
cou.s  ha!)il  ii;us  ill  tin'  ]jriietiee<»ftetn]>('r:<ni'c;is|M-(  ially 
trj'iiig  arena,  l  lic  s:iti.sf act  ions  upon  which  it  un- 
poses  a  che<  k  ari-  at  mice  supremely  natural  and  neo- 
easary  in  the  present  order  of  hunum  existenoc.  It 
is,  not,  however,  the  zreatest  of  ntoml  virtuf-s.  That 
nnk  18  hold  by  pniaence;  then  oome  justice,  fortn 
tude,  and  finalfy  temperance. 

RldCAUT.  Elhirn  nml  Xnltirnl  IjHK  (tendon.  lOOSI:  d'A.vni- 
Summula  thtotitniti  moralij  (|{i>mf,  I'.XIS);  Rii-kaby,  Tht 
TiaeKulf  tff  iU.  Thoma*  tl/.nfi<in.  1v<i»',i;  St  Thomas. 

.losKI'H    1".  DeLAXT. 

Temperajice  Movements.  1-t  roi-e. — Reasons 
for  ;v  ii  niiM  Tain'c  tiiii\  i'iiirnt  exist  to  a  jrrearer  or  less 
degrti*  in         Uie  cnlintries  of  Ijirnjie.  alltiolieli  tlie 

kind  and  amount  of  alr-nholie  ilrmks  ((in^iinied  vary 
greatly  in  the  dilTerent  lands.    In  former  days  the 

f real  est  amount  of  drunkenness  was  to  l>e  found  in 
Luwia  and  Sweden,  while  now  the  latter  couiiir>'  is 
the  most  temperate  of  all.  On  the  ol  her  hand,  etmdi- 
tiona  at  present  are  very  bad  in  France  and  Ik-lgium, 
largely  Ix'cauw  thj-se  are  almost  the  only  lands  where 
absintbe  is  habitually  drunk.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
just  in  these  countries  that  there  are  but  few  signs  of 
an  energi'lic  temperance^  movement,  for  In  them  wine 
and  beer  are  still  called  '•hygienic  dlinks".  A  strong 
O}>p*'~i'ion  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  exists  in 
Greui  Uii;ain,  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  Netherland--  arnl  (Jer- 
many.  It  is  only  «<f  lute  that  the  southern  countries 
of  Eun>pe  ha'. e  lirmin  to  take  par'  in  the  temper- 
ance movi'iiiciit,  and  ui  !ln'~(  lialy  i.sthe  most  active. 

A.  ('onxHnti)tion  of  .4  .  i' — Stali.sticf^  as  \i>  the 
consumption  of  intoxicntitig  licjuors  should  be  U84<d 
with  great  caution,  <-si)ecially  when  different  coun- 
tries are  compared.  The  amount  of  ali-ohol  in  vari- 
ous limuors,  and  even  in  the  same  liquor  in  different 
eouDtnes,  varies  greatly.  The  moet  reliable  inter- 
national Blalistics  conoeminjB  alcoholic  beverages  are 
probably  those  repeatedly  issued  ainoe  1897  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  These  statistics  were  taken 
by  tlie  Imperial  Bureau  of  .^tutisiic.s  at  Berlin  in  1$)0G 
as  the  basis  for  tiie  excellent  ])ai>ers  on  tlie  alcohfil 
question  thai  aii]"  ai(  'i  in  the  " K<'ic!isarl>eii  si >laf  i  ". 
Accorilitig  lo  ihcni,  t  lie  avj-niRc  amount  ol  iileuhol  in 
distilled  111 juois  may  l>e  lal.i n  a- .'>ll  jier  crnt ;  in  wine 
in  Cicrmany  and  SwiuiTlund,  li)  per  c<'nt ;  in  wine  in 
Italy,  Frame,  Belgium,  and  Hi>lland,  12  per  .  .  nt; 
in  (ireat  Itritaiu,  lit  imt  ci  ni ;  the  ave  rage  amount  of 
alcohol  in  l»er  may  be  taken  as  I  js-r  cent  lin  CJn-at 
Britain.  (')  p<  r  cent  ).    The  alcotiolic  beverages  most 

51'iKTaliv  UM'd  arc  distilled  spirits,  bwr,  and  wine, 
'he  drinking  of  absinthe,  since  its  prohlhiiion  by 
popnhur  vote  in  Switserland  in  19tXs.  is  limited  to 
Fiance  and  Belgium,  where  the  prohibition  is  to  a 
brge  degrev  evaded.  Distilled  spirits  is  the  principal 
alcoholic  lieverugc  in  tin-  following  CMUtilries:  Uus.siu, 
where  it  in  \)4  per  cent  of  aU  the  alcohuUc  beverages 


consumed;  the  three  .Seandinavian  countries,  65-fi9 
per  c<'nt;  Auslri.q-Hinigary,  ."I'.t  per  ei nt.    The  I.irgest 
proportion  of  heer  is  dnuik  in  (In-at  Hritain  '.7S  per 
cent  of  all  uleofiohc  beverages  consumed^  and  Bel- 
gium (til  per  cent).    Wine  is  the  alcohohc  beverage 
most  used  m  the  following  countries:  Switzerland, 
as  piT  cent  of  all  alcoholic  beverages;  France,  75  per 
rent;  Italy,  Or*  per  cent.    In  Germany,  besides  a 
small  consumption  of  wine,  an  almost  equal  amount 
of  beer  and  spirits  is  used  (beer,  49  per  cent ;  spirits, 
44  per  cent).   The  figures  are,  of  eourm>,  quite  differ- 
ent if  the  question  is  as  to  the  amount  of  liquor  actu- 
ally drunk.    The  amount  depends  in  the  first  place 
on  whether  moderate  drinking  is  ilie  daily  hahit  in  a 
country,  or  whether  alcohohc  bi  veragcs  ar(>  drunk 
only  occasionally.  e\en  though  immodem  ■  I v  iinl, 
si-ctindly,    whether   beverages   containing   ;v  large 
aniouiii  of  aleohol  are  most  used,  or  tlie  consuiuiition 
is  of  ^keaki  r  tines,  but  in  larger  quantities.    This  is 
the  reason  why  the  beer-drinking  countries  rank  first 
when  tiK-  intpiiry  is  how  much  alcoholic  drink  is  con- 
sumed per  raiiita  of  population,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lanils  where  the  largest  amounts  of  wine  and 
brandv  are  consumed  take  the  lead  if  the  question  m 
as  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed.   In  the  fonser 
respect,  Belgium  stands  first  with  a  consumption  of 
nearly  54.22  gallons  per  o^s  of  population,  49.52 
gallons  being  beer;  then  came  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland,  each  about  33.01  gallons  per  capita; 
Germany,  30.06  gallons;  Italy  and  France,  «>ach  2.S.30 
to  30.Wi  gallons;  Denmark,  J.'i callons     In  the 
otiier  countries  the  consumption  is  I. -s  than  2.'>  gal- 
lons per  capita,  e.  g.  Nonvav,  4  gallon-.  Holland  ami 
Ku.«9)ia,  ea<'h  about  2.;i5  gailons.    On  tlie  oilier  hand, 
the  romitries  whi  re  the  largest  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
drunk  are;  I  ram  e.  4  gallons  imt  capita,  and  Italy, 
3.7  gallons.     The  rountiies  showing  the  lowest  figures 
are:  Holland,      gallon;  Ku.s.sia,  .I>1  gallon;  Norway, 
.51  gallon.    Germany  and  Aust ria  are  in  the  midillc 
with  about  2.24  gallons.    If,  finally,  the  individual 
bevi  rage.s  are  considere<l,  the  largest  <»Bmunption  of 
disliikd  iqiirits  is  in  Denmark,  3.3  gallons  per  capitsi, 
and  Aiistria>Hun^ary,  2.39  gallons;  the  hu^cst  00B> 
sumption  of  beer  IS  in  Bavaria  and  Belgium,  where  it 
is  more  than  50  gallons  per  capita;  t  he  consumption  of 
wine  is  largest  m  Italy,  27.59  gallons,  arul  France, 
3ti.55  gallon.s.    The  alisolute  figures  are  uji  follows: 
Germany,  5vS,{Hi2,028.3  gallons  of  distilled  spirits, 
I,7'>7,075,471 .69  gallons  of  be<<r.  .sT.JtVl,  l.')n,»4  gallons 
of  wine,  for  whieh  nearly  L  l.')ll,i)iNI.(HH)  : STl  L.-fOt^OOtl) 
is  ])ai<l  anniialls',  a  sntn  nearly  liiris-  rimes  as  targe  as 
the  eost  of  the  (lerrnan  arm>  and  navy.    The  annual 
exi>eni  lit  lire  in  Austria  for  alcohohc  beverages  is  about 

i;ioi,itii;,(Kjo  ($.5(jo,ooo,ooo). 

B.  Dailopmmt  of  the  Temperance  Movement. — 
Two  main  periods  are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
first,  which  Dcgan  about  1830,  was  fairly  general, 
but  fluhfltaniiaUy  affected  only  the  British  I«es  ana 
the  Germanic  countries.  The  second  bmn  in  18iM> 
m  Great  Britain;  after  a  decade  it  extended  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  after  thirty  years  to  Germany.  It  was. 
however,  only  at  the  close  of  the  centur)*  that  it 
aiiaiii'ii  its  great  iinporl  ariee.  ^;radually  oli'aining 
a  fuoUng  ill  all  civiliitcil  eoutitne>.  In  both  jieriods 
the  imme«liate  stimulus  came  from  the  I  nited  St  iti-a 
of  North  ,\mr>r!c.H.  The  chief  distinction  between  t.hf 
earlier  and  later  niovi'menis  is  generally  ex]ire--i  d 
thus:  thai  tlie  lonner  iaid  the  etiiiiha-is  on  leiujHT- 
ance,  the  latter  on  total  fil)-:iiienee.  Hnt  this  hardly 
reaches  the  r<H>t  of  the  matter.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  earher  }K'riod  twtotal  societies  existed 
in  England  (from  18^2),  refraining  from  epirituouB 
beverages  was  at  that  time  jnactically  cmiivalent  to 
total  abstinence,  as  other  mtoxica  mg  drinks  were 
almost  uoknawn,  or  at  least  their  tnjtvuNia  qualitiea 
were  much  underrated.  Bi-er  wa««  then  strongly 
recomiueuded  (even  in  popular  eongsj  as  a  "most  d»> 
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ticioufl  drink";  thus  the  brewing  industry  was  encour- 
aged. It  was  thought  that  poisonous  substances 
existed  only  in  distilled  spirits,  consequently  nothing 
was  said  of  combating  alcohol,  but  always  distillea 
spirits,  iiiid  this  through  abstinence.  The  earlier 
movomciit  i.s  better  clmraeteri/.ed  Ity  calling  it  the 
era  of  naive  eiithu.siu.sin,  supjiorted  especially  by 
rcUgioU!^  ideas.  Driinki  rnies^  wivi  regarded  clneflv 
•s  »  vice  to  be  overconie  by  8lruug  religious  senti- 
ments. Clergymen  were  the  iirincipal  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  the  pledge  was  its  highest  att&inmcnt. 

The  new  movement  hi  more  di.spajjsionate;  its  fund»- 
neDtal  ideas  are  largely  h^gicnio  and  social.  The 
nature  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  more  thor- 
<Ki|^ily  investigated  and  the  dan^  of  habitual  mod- 
erate drinking,  which  merely  avoids  intoxication,  has 
been  reeoK'iized.  InteinjK'riiiice  is  no  longer  gener- 
ally regarded  iis  a  mailer  uf  indix  idual  morality,  but 

u  riienace  to  the  public  health  ^Ix  eauseof  it.s  effects 
on  the  otT.-ipnng)  and  as  a  danger  to  national  welfare 
(ina.sniuch  as  it  promotes  eriminalit y  juid  immorality, 
while  lessening  mental  and  economic  prcKluctivity). 
The-  present  movement  is  promoted  by  physicians, 
eociologiHts,  and  government  officials;  it.s  fmal  aim  m 
rather  t«  do  away  with  the  drinkinK  of  alcohol  either 
by  national  prohibition  or  by  local  option.  Still,  of 
Iftte,  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  has  shown  re- 
newed vigour,  especially  in  rescue  work  for  drunkards; 
and  stTODK  religious  organizations  have  sprung  up, 
espeeialbr  amonjB  the  Catholics  of  Gemwny  aMTHol- 
land.  It  is  entirety  in  keeping  with  the  social  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  that  the  effort  is  made  to  in- 
fluence children  and  J'oung  people  also  fa.s  in  the 
"Elands  of  Hope'')  and  tliat  even  the  schools  are 
caili^d  on  to  co-ojjerateby  means  of  specialinst  ruction. 

The  first  traces  of  an  organized  temperance  move- 
ment in  Kuro])e  are  fonnn  in  the  union  formed  at 
Vaxjo,  .Sweden,  in  ISIH,  by  a  number  of  pupils  at  u 
gymna-sium  under  the  guidance  of  Per  Wieselgren 
(180Q-77),  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the 
fatluT  of  the  Swedish  temperance  uitation.  The 
mend>er^  of  the  union  jiledged  tht!ms^>C8  to  dwtain 
from  all  harmful  bpirituous  lioverages.  However, 
impulses  from  Amencu  C' American  Temperance 
Sooie^",  1830)  fiist  Jed  to  the  foundation  of  rwular 
8oeietiaB-'«]BKwt  immediately  tn  Ireland  (New  Ros^ 
1R29;  by  1830,  60  societies);  Scotland  (Greenock, 
1829;  the  "Scottish  Temperance  Society",  a  central 
organization,  founded  in  l"s.1I,.MHin  had^OOtiranche.si ; 
Kiigluiid  iHrmlford,  18:?();  by  the  end  of  ISHO,  m 
local  societ  ies;  tlie  'Hritish  and  I'oreifjn  Teinju'rance 
Society",  1^51 1 ;  Sweden  ; Stockholm,  IKiO;  t)ie  "Swed- 
ish Temperance  Society  ",  a  central  organization, 
founded  in  1637,  had  1U0,(X)0  memlxTs  by  isl,")). 
The  movement  si)read  most  rapidly  in  Ireland,  wher(> 
from  1834  Father  Mathew  (q .  ■i'  > .  probably  the  greatest 
preacher  of  temperance  of  all  tunes,  lid>oured  with 
exf  raordinarv  sneoess;  hv  1^14  be  had  secured  nearly 
5.i»tXJ.(X.K)  adherents.  In  Dublim  alone  180,000  took 
toe  pled|g  fnim  liim;  later  he  went  to  England,  gain- 
ing 60,000  in  Loodoii,  then  to  Sootknd  and  America. 
In  1858  the  "Irish  Temperance  Lea^e",  now  the 
most  important  abetinenee  organization  in  Ireland, 
vriw  founded.  .\s  in  Sweden,  the  first  movement  in 
Norway  and  ( iermany  was  also  an  independent  one, 
but  it  did  not  attain  in  either  count r\' much  im]>or- 
tance  until  it  caim-  into  eonlnet  with  tiie  .\merican 
and  I'^nglish  niovements.  In  .\orwa\',  Ivjell  .Xndresi  n 
establishj-ti  throughout  the  count ly  numerous  socie- 
tie.M  which,  in  18J5,  he  uniti  il  into  a  central  organi- 
zation, ''Den  norske  veremug  nKxlbraendevinsdrik- 
kcn",  an  association  that  received  at  onoe  conaidei^ 
able  financial  aid  from  the  State. 

The  campaign  wo-s  op<'ned  in  Germany  about  1800 
hv  a  number  ol  medical  treatises,  espeoiaUy  those  of 
Hwfebnd  (Die  Branntweuivergiitung),  and  also  the 
dnuIwaddTCOKdfayianKFrakricr'i^^  of 


Prussia tothe  Protestant  consistories  urging  them  to 
exhort  the  people  to  abstain  fr  n  pirits.  Th  lir>  r 
Hoeieties  were  established  at  Hamburg  lu  ISSO  anu  at 
Dresden  in  lKi2,  through  English  influence.  About 
1H33  Frederick  \\  ilUam  III  asked  the  .\mr  rican 
(Jovernment  for  information  conceruiug  the  temper- 
ance movement.  In  an.swer  tct  lliiu  retjuest  Koocrt 
Baird,  author  of  th(>  ejxxli-making  "History  of  the 
Temperance  Societies  in  the  I  nitecTStates",  wa.i  sent 
to  Europe  in  1885.  At  Berlin  Baird  gave  the  l-  roncli 
version  of  his  work  to  the  kinc,  who  had  it  translated 
immediately  into  German,  111080,000  copies  distril^ 
uted.  The  movement  was  now  carried  on  with  great 
seal,mainly  by  thediffenntChurdMS.  Theduef work- 
ers among  the  Catholics  were:  Father  Bcling  (1792- 
1860)  in  the  Dioocae  of  Osnabriick;  the  Archpriest 
Fit^ek  and  Father  S<hafTranek  in  Silesia;  the  rais- 
sioner  HiUcbrandt  in  \\  («tphaiia;  Father  Ketterer 
and  other  Je.suita  in  Ermland;  much  influence  was 
ai.so  exerted  by  the  writings  of  the  popular  author 
Alban  Stolz.  Father  Matnew's  work  was  taken  aa 
the  model  of  the  movement,  hut  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  greater  permanence  by  forming  temperance 
eonfratermiie.s;  theue  still  exist  in  the  east  of  Germany. 
The  work  wa-s  carried  on  among  Protestants  bj'  Pastor 
Botteher  of  Haoover  (also  active  as  a  writer)  and  by 
Frcihcrr  von  Seld»  who  covwcd  much  territory 
lecturing  on  tenmecMMe.  The  result  of  tbeae  laboun 
was  that  when  toe  first  tempennoe  eongnaa  was  hdd 
(Hambuigi  1843>  there  were  already  over  450  tem- 
perance eoeie^  tn  Northern  Germany,  and  1702 
when  the  K-cond  eotigres.s  was  lield  (Berlin,  1K45). 
Ai  (tie  same  date  the  total  number  of  abstaincTS  in 
Cierman.y  wa.s  .state*!  to  1,650,000,  of  whom  over 
.MM), (KM)  were  in  I'pper  Silesia.  This  was  the  cul- 
minating iKiint  of  the  m()\ement,  which  rapidly 
declined  alter  the  Revolution  of  1848.  Besides  the 
countries  already  mentioned,  the  ciu-ly  movement 
attained  prominence  only  in  Ilolland  and  Denmark, 
although  the  American  influence  was  felt  in  other 
countries  also.  In  1842  the  "Nederlandsche  Vereen- 
iging  tot  ab.schaffing  van  stCTlcen  drank"  was  formed 
at  Leyden;  its  membership  rose  to  over  20,000  and 
then  deeilned.  Baiid  spent  1840  in  Denmark;  40 
sodetiee  were  ifufaddly,  lonned  fkoft  and.  in  1846^ 
wen  united  into  a  national  association  wiw  its  own 
newspaper,  the  "Folkcvcnncn".  In  Denmark  also 
the  conflict  between  the  temperance  and  total  absti- 
nence advocates  ended  the  entire  movement. 

With  the  excejition  of  l-^ngland,  where  the  High 
ChurchAnglicaii.s  founded  i  is*j2  i  t)ie  '"( 'hurch  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society  ',  which  quickly  attained 
great  success,  little  progre.s.s  wa,smade  in  FuroiH'  from 
1860  to  1870.  Pastor  Botteher,  it  ts  true,  succeeded 
in  organizing  another  cont in(>iital  congress  at  Han- 
over m  18t}3,  but  the  interest  in  temperance  had  died 
ovL  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwarw begins  the  later 
movement,  which  m  most  countries  was  distinct^ 
influenced  by  the  "Order  of  Good  Templars",  and  in 
Switzerland  and  adjacent  countries  atao  by  the  society 
of  the  "Btob  Cross",  founded  by  Pisstor  Rocbat  at 
Cicneva  in  1877  as  a  society  for  the  rescue  of  drunkards. 
In  1H68  the  "Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars" 
exfi  II  '  (i  from  America  to  Kngland,  where,  at  first, 
ill :  1 1  u.u  dissensions  occasifjiied  tui  acute  crisis.  About 
t4'n  yeaffS  hiter  tlie  order  was  establishnl  in  Scandi- 
navia (Xorw.ay,  1S77;  .Sweden,  1879;  Denmark,  1880). 
In  t  he.se  coimirif«  it  proved  more  successful  than  any- 
wliere  else,  particularly  in  Sweden,  where,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  Oscar  Ii.klund  and  Edvard  Wavrinsky, 
its  membership  in  1887  was  over  60,(X)0.  It  must  be 
aeknowledBed  that  here  uho  internal  di.scords  bad  to 
be  overcome.  In  1883  the  order  entered  Germany, 
appearing  first  at  Hadersleben  in  the  Danish-apeaktng 
district,  and  in  1887  the  fint  CSennan  lodge  waa  ea« 
tablisbed  aft  nembaig.  The  main  stiength  of  the 
ovderisfltininSdilesiri^BMsteinindHanbu^  In 
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the  same  vear  (issT)  ilie  first  lodge  was  eBtabUibed 
in  Switserland.  It  is  ooly  within  the  last  ten  srean 
that  grand  lodges  have  been  established  in  Hdhnd 
and  Austria. 

OrganiiatioiiB  of  the  dBflwent  sodal  dsasw  aoA 
bUBineBS  men  have  become  of  great  impoctaiMe  in 

the  new  movement.   The  first  of  these  societies 

was  (he  "Brititili  Metiicul  Teniperaiiof  Asson'ation", 
formed  hy  \hv  Eii)jlisl»  physicians  in  1S70.  S|)f<ial 
organizations  foi-  ( li  rnj-men,  tonchers,  railway  men, 
and  workmen  li;i\c  l»een  established,  and  are  striving 
with  increasiiiji  .sucresw  to  form  iiiieniational  aj*«cia- 
tions.  I'nfortunatolv,  the  .Social  Democrats  have  in 
many  instanewi  used  the  movement  as  a  means  for 
carrying  on  their  own  agitation,  and  in  this  way 
have  earned  the  mnpathy  of  many  who  would  other- 
wi.s(>  hold  aloof  from  them.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, hat)  little  application  to  Germany.  Women 
take  an  iDcraaainidy  gnMt  part  in  the  work  of  tem- 
peranee.  The  "woman's  Christian  Tempennoe 
Union",  established  in  the  United  States  in  1873, 
became  a  world-wide  association  in  1883,  and  then 
nffiliutcd  many  national  sus80(>ia(ion8  (some  verj' 
small  I  in  Kurope.  f)winp  to  thetve  energetie  labours 
the  number  of  total  abstamers  him  increase<i  greatly  in 
rno:<i  eouiitries;  in  fonie  tliev  form  from  5  to  12  jxr 
rent  of  ttie  etilire  ])oi)ulul  ion,  a-:  I'nited  Kingdom, 
about  ."),0(M),(XK)(includinR.S,2(X),(XX)eliildren);Swp<ien, 
500,000;  Norwav,  240,0(X)  (including  C>^,im  iliildreni : 
D<'tmiark,  170.000;  Gennany,  over  22<),(H)0  i  includ- 
ing Hr>,000  children);  .Switzerland,  75,000  (inrluding 
26,000  chUdren);  Finland  and  Holland,  each  30,000; 
and  Iceland.  5000.  The  total  number  in  Eiuope 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  over  6,500,000. 

C.  Present  Status  of  the  Temjiiranes  Movement. 
—Under  this  head  will  be  considered:  the  inter- 
national organizations,  which,  with  one  exception,  are 
total  ab.sl  inence  soriet  ies ;  the  larger  associations  of  the 
individual  countries;  the  Cadiolic  movement,  which 
is  of  chief  interest  lure;  finally,  the  most  important 
congress4'8,  in  which  in  a  certain  manner  the  associa- 
tion.s  show  tfieir  roncentnted  Strength  and  the  suc- 

cesH  of  the  movement. 

(1)  International  Organizations. — The  largest  or- 
ganization i.s.siill  that  of  the  "Independent  Order  of 
GoodTemidars",  which  has  IS  grand  lodges  in  Europe; 
of  these  6  are  in  Great  Britain,  2  in  Germany,  1  each  in 
Ireland.  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Helgium,  S^^-itze^land,  Koumoma^  and  Hungary. 
There  arc  altio  some  district  lodges  m  France  and 
Russia.  The  total  number  of  lodges  on  the  Continent 
is  4Mt  with  257,638  memben,  and  1855  lodges  for  the 
young  with  12.3,6.34  members.  In  Great  Britain 
there  ore  2266  lotlges  with  92,725  members  and  1380 
lodties  for  the  young  with  100,220  memlirrH.  A 
strong  romi>etitor  of  tliis  order  in  Switzerland  the 
"Neutral  Iiidejx'ndent  Order  of  (!oik|  Templar^",  e.s- 
tabli.slied  in  \'MW>  by  Profes^^or  Forel,  b«"eau.se  he  ron- 
sidernl  the  large  f)rder  laid  t(K)  much  stress  on  religious 
elements.  1  he  .Swiss  grand  l«Mige  of  the  new  order 
contains  3.500  adults  and  .3200  young  memljers;  the 
German,  2100  members.  A  large  number  of  the 
Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  and  Hungarian  lodges  have 
also  joine<l  the  Neutral  Order.  On  account  of  the 
law  in  Austria  regarding  associations  a  national  asso- 
ciation with  ten  local  branches  has  been  formed  under 
the  special  title  "Nephalia".  The  orgam'sation  next 
in  size  is  the  "  Blue  Cross"  (headquarters  at  Geneva), 
which  contains  about  1.').50  branches  and  t)0,000  mem- 
bers, including  a  lar^i'  number  of  reformed  drunkards 
in  (li-rmany).  Divideil  ju-<  to  the  different 
aiiintriis  the  number  of  societies  is  :is  follows:  Switzer- 
lan<i,  Ai'>>>;  dermany,  ()f)l;  I)<'iimark,  '.liVl  (the  orgatii- 
zation  is  here  calle<l  "Di'i  blaa  Kors"^;  Fratm  ,  (,.',; 
there  are  also  .several  sr-atlered  societies  in  I'elu'iuin, 
Russia,  and  Hungary.  Affiliate*!  to  the  '  IHui 
Croaii"  is  an  association  (or  youth  called  the  "Band 


of  Hojio  for  (letniaii  Switzerland"  (J 
urische  Hoffnungsbund).  A  society  email  in  member- 
ship but  important  on  account  of  the  circulation  of  its 
puplications  is  the  "tntonatitmal  Anti»Aleoholie 
ASBodation"  {JnU  Aikohnigeunainini)  with  national 
organisatioM  m  Germai^  and  Switzerland.  A  fili- 
ated with  this  since  1907  u  the  "  International  Bureau 
for  Conibating  .\lcolxilism  "  '  / n! .  lUinau  zur  Bi  kdtrtj^ 
Jung  iks  Alkahnltxmu.s;,  Lausann<-,  coiiilueted  by  Dr. 
Herrod,  wliicli  j)os»es.sesa  larne  bureau  of  information. 

N'otwithslanding  their  int<'rnat  ioii.il  (Tiiaiiizaf  ion«, 
two  n.-v-iiriahiitis,  '  !;e  "  Indejietuien!  Order  iif  Keeli;i- 
bites"  and  ihi'  "  Blue  Hiblxur',  are  es.-^eiit ially  Kngli^h 
societies.  The  "  Kechabite*  "  form  a  life  insurance  90- 
ci(>tv  with  .3(K),000  mejnbers,  and  have  a  few  branches 
in  Germany  and  Denmark;  the  "Blue  Ribbon"  han 
about  1  ,(XK),000,  of  whom  less  than  a  tenth  are  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  international  or- 
ganisation of  woami,  the  "Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
peranee  Union",  is  stuongest  hi  F.nglisli-speaking 
cotmtries.  Among  its  numerous  branches  on  the 
Continent,  those  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  are 
prominent  for  their  activity,  espeeiidly  in  the  estah- 
ILshing  of  1emp<'rance  eating-hou8<'S.  Of  all  the  inter- 
national as.'ioeial ions  of  ditTerent  .social  classes  the 
"International  ."^(niety  of  Pliysician.s"  is,  owing  to 
thi  virw  now  t.iken  of  the  alcohol  <iuesti(in,  the  uujst 
important.  This  sm  iety  in<  lude8  the  (ierman-spt»ak- 
iut;  riiuntries,  Scandina\  ia,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  The 
"International  Railway  .\ni i-.\lcoholic  .'\s.sociation" 
(founded  in  1904  by  de  1  en  i  :  has  branches  in  Ger^ 
many,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  The 
"International  Association  again.st  the  Abuse  of 
Spirituous  Beverafl|es",  founded  in  190.5,  tneludes 
about  30  organizations  in  Germany,  England, 
land,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia.  These  are  tem- 
perance societies,  and  promote  equally  total  abstinence 
and  temperance.  The  association  ain>s  at  estabUal^ 
ing  an  international  bureau  against  alcohol. 

(2)  National  A.sst)ciations. — Most  imjKirtant  of 
those  in  Oermany  is  the  "Association  Against  the 
Abuse  of  Spirituous  Beverages"  {Vinni  fpijm  Mi>.s- 
brnuch  c'  /.-f  (•'<  irunhi  );  this  was  estabhshed  in  1.S83 
and  hiir  :;7.(KK)  mi  tulxrs  who  t.ike  no  personal  pledge. 
The  society  t  arnes  on  its  work  by  periodicals,  pamph- 
lets (of  which  over  a  miUion  were  circulated  in  19^), 
charts,  exhibit  inns  etc.  Among  the  total  abstinence 
societies  are:  the  ( ierman  Federation  of  the  Blue 
Cross  Societies  of  the  Evangelical  Church"  {Deutsdte 
Bvnd  wangditdtrhirchlichtr  Blaukreugvenine),  with 
8500  members;  several  societies  that  have  sepstated 
from  the  "Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars" ;  and 
abstinence  societies  for  various  classra  of  society,  as 
workmen,  school-children,  teachers,  post-office  offi- 
cials, lawyers,  philologists  et<>.;  the.S(>cieti(>s  for  lawyers 
and  philologists  are  confine<l  to  Clernum  lerniory. 
In  defenct"  of  their  common  interest  nearly  all  the 
German  total  aV>sl  inence  so<'ieties  have  joine<l  the 
"(ieneral  ( lernian  I'nion  for  Combating  .Alcoholism" 
(Al!{ii'r>iiiiitr  dtul.-irhtr  Zvnlralbiiiul  zur  Brkdmpfung 
(t).t  Alkoliiili.-ijnus )  of  Hamburg,  which  has  a  large 
bureau  of  infonti.ii  ion,  a  section  for  t(>sting  beverages 
free  from  alcoiii  1,  a  liureau  for  lectures,  etc.  Go^ 
many  has  altogether  sixty  large  anti-alcoholic 
ganizaUona. 

The  movement  against  alcohol  is  weak  in  Austria, 
pfobab^  because  the  Government  puts  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  wi^  of  international  organizations.  The 
large  assoeiationa,  about  thirty  m  number,  have 
nearly  all  spnuijS  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
teirperance  societies  (Oesl.  Vrrtin  gtgen  Trunksucht 
and  sinsilar  i)ro\inci!d  societies  in  Vonirlberg,  the 
Oernian  Tynil,  an<l  ^lora^  i.-i  i  have  attained  consider- 
alile  import aiice.  The  leading  .-ilistinenre  s4H'ielv  is 
iinriuubtedly  the  Polish  "  1  ieuterva",  with  .'i;U)0 
UK  toilers  in  20  br.in<hes.    The  "Central  I'nion  of 

Austrian  .Anti-Aioobolic  Societies"  (ZsntnUeerbond 
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68t.   Alknholgrgmmrnne"),  in  Vienna,  s«r\<'K  as  a 
common  lu'adiiiKirtfTs  for  most  of  these  (^ocictifs. 
Besidos  thi-  '  Xi  utnil  Independent  Order  of  Cood 
TempJurs",  Hungary  possesses  a  fairly  iiiiportanl  al)- 
stinence  am>ciatioD  tor  workmen  (1100  members) 
and  a  central  organization.    The  main  organizations 
in  Switzerland  arc  international.    Compantl  with 
theae  the  national  societies  are  not  very  import  ant ,  ox- 
ceptins  the  "Catholic  Abstinence  League"  (sec  below). 
Among  the  national  asaociation«  all  that  call  for 
mention  are:  the  "AUiaooe  Abatinence  Unioa"  ol 
Ivftiisanne;  the  temperance  aodetiea,  the  "Society  of 
St.  Clnll  against  the  Abuse  of  Spirituous  Liquors" 
(.S^.    Gitllischerverein  gegen  dm  Minnbraitch  geisliger 
Gelr&uki  ),  with  14,0(X»  im  inhfrs,  ami  the  "Patriotic 
LfOagui!  ut'  .Switzerland  a^Muist  AUoholism"  ilAgtie 
patriotique  tw>^r  coidrv  I'ulcnoU.smi  ).    The  total  ab- 
stainers havp  coniplctf  coutroi;  the  active  participa- 
tion «)f  pupils  in  schools  and  children  i.s  especially 
worthy  of  mention.  The  "Swiss  .Abstinence  .Siwtari- 
aio"  at  I^u.'^anne  is  the  headquarteru  for  the  society. 
Tn  Holland  there  is  still  consiaerable  rivalry  between 
tlic  total  abstinence  and  the  temperance  advocates. 
The  oiauiiiations  of  the  latter  aie  large,  nartieulariy 
the  '«Fnpk^8  Union"  (VottsftomO,  wludi  has  ovw 
20,000  meinlMM.  M«el  of  tba  aocjetiea  an  eanneeted 
with  the  different  Churches;  the  Proleetant  ones,  five 
in  number,  have  since  1907  been  united  in  the 
"  People's  Union  of  the  Chris«J  ian  .\nti-AIcohoUc  So- 
cifties  of  Holland"  iXiiilnlauitixchtr  YolMnmd  der 
chrisllicken  Autinlknhnh  i  rriite). 

liitlu  rto  the  ass<)<  ial ions  in  Belgium  and  France 
have  been  alnioHt  exclusively  t4*mpenincc  sociotios; 
in  both  countries  l(>iiij>eranci>  societies  for  school- 
children play  an  important  part.     1  lie  "French 
National  League  agnmst  Alcoholism"  \Ia<ju^  ml. 
fran^niMe  centre  Vnlcooli-tme)  has  nearly  1(K),0U0  mem- 
bers in  1730  branches,  of  which  many  are  for  children. 
Belgium  has  also  a  similar  "Patriotic  League"  and 
120,fMX)  children  in  more  than  .5000  teniperance  so- 
eietiea  orgaoiscd  during  the  last  thirty  years  through 
the  efforts  of  sdiool  inspector  Robyn.   Only  the 
beginnings  of  a  temperance  movement  are  to  be  found 
in  Italy.    In  UK)7  various  local  organizations  united 
in  the  "]ra!ian  .Xnti-Alcohol  Fi-deration"  (Ftihrn- 
zinjif  .1  ntuilriKilUila  Ilaliana),  which  allows  dail\'  half  a 
litre  I  about  :i  pint)  of  wine  at  ineal-l  iiues.    The  inetu- 
bcrs  of  the  fe«lenition  are  mainly  Social  Deinm'rats. 
Still  less  organiz.alion  is  there  in  .•sjiain,  where  the  first 
associations  are  just  bepinninx  to  he  ioriiie<i.  I'ortu- 
gal  is  without  organization.    Total  alist ineiiee  pre- 
vails in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Iceland,  and 
Finhmd,  altliounh  home-hrewwi  beer  appears  to  be 
still  frequently  permitted.    The  NorwiTtiau  socicfv 
"Det  Norske  Totalafholdsselskab"  has  135,000  uaul- 
ben.   In  Sweden,  besides  the  very  strong  "Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars  ,  there  are  the 
Social-Democratie  "Vtfdandioiden"  and  many  total 
abstinence  soHeties  for  different  classes,  as  phjrsiciana, 
students,  teachers,  preachers,  soldiers,  merchants, 
nur.ses  etc  ,  as  well  as  a  society  for  giving  instruction 
in  abstineii'  e.    A  central  abstinence  biu-eau  exists  in 
both  countries.    The  largest  abstinence  soiieiv  in 
I^enmark  is  the  "Danmarks  Afholdsfon-ning"  (ahemt 
60,000  mentlKTs).    Manv  total  abstainers  also  ht>- 
kng  to  the  "Good  Temidars"  and  the  •■Hliie  Cro^s". 

(3)  Catholic  Temperance  Organizations. — Just  as 
Catholics  ahami  in  the  earlier  movement  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  they  have  also  of  late  j'cars  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  against  alcohol.  At  first 
the  entirety  Catholic  countries,  excepting  Belgium, 
bad  not  a  vay  largo  share  in  t  he  movement .  Gencr> 
ally  speaking,  Ckraiany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
Eqgland  have  been  the  chief  champions  of  the  cause. 
About  1885  the  Catholic  movement  began  in  Bel- 
pum.  Under  the  leadership  of  Abbd  Lcmmens 
(MM  now  odsts  a  federation  oonsistiBg  of  nine  large 
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associations  with  about  l)<X)  local  branches  and 
50,000-60, (XX)  inenihers,  who,  ;is  a  biKiy,  represent 
tcmpprance,  not  total  abstinence.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  as.sociations  are  the  "Sint-Jansgenoot- 
Bcbap"  in  the  Province  of  Limburg  (which  has  a 
division  for  voimg  people  foimded  and  oonducted  by 
Canon  Senden).  the  "Onthoudersbond  van  West- 
Flanderen",  ana  the  "Soci6t<5  beige  dc  Temperance", 
The  main  oirganiiation  in  Germany  is  the  "Allianoe 
of  the  Ooss"  (Ji[rnisb(Zndnw),  a  society  of  Oitbolie 
abstainers,  with  headquarters  at  Heidhaosen  near 
Werden.  This  organization  was  estabUshed  in  1899 
by  Father  Neumann  as  a  temperance  soeiefy;  in 
1901  a  separate  section  for  total  nhstaincrs  was 
formed,  and  since  lf»09  the  entin'  organization  has 
been  a  total  altstinence  society,  with  sections  for 
women  {Prauin}iunil\,  for  young  people  (Jokannea- 
f»tn/1),  and  for  children  (f^rhulTitt^fhnnd'^.  Alto- 
gether the  iussfieiation  h.ifl  a  membership  of  12,000 
adults  and  60,0(X>  children.  Unfortunately,  (he 
children's  society  has  divided,  alMNit  ll&lf  of  its 
members  joininp  the  "Catholic  Temperance  Society" 
(Kath.  MtUsi^jkiii,sbund),  cstubiishctl  in  1905  (hcud- 
quarters  at  Trier).  Recently  the  relationB  of  this 
latter  society  to  the  "Albanee  of  the  Cross"  hava 
constantly  grown  more  strained,  and  it  has  even  estab- 
U^ed  a  total  abstinence  branch  (Kretubimd)  of  its 
own.  Excellent  work  is  done  by  the  Catliolies  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  former  BLshop  of  St-Gall, 
Aupusiine  Egger  (183.3  lS.M>r,  laboured  as  an  apos- 
tle of  temperance.  Good  feeling  exists  there  be- 
tw'yn  the  different  tendencies  of  the  movement, 
aUhough  total  abstinence  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  "Swiss  Catholic  Abstinence  Lea»;ue"  (Schtvt  ut  r- 
urhp  kn(h.  AbsfinerUenlii/a),  founded  in  1895  with 
bi'ad<iuarters  at  St-^Iall,  has  00  branches  and  nearly 
4000  members,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  Germans. 
Affiliated  with  this  society  is  the  "Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  of  German  Switserland"  {DexUscK' 
Schweizerischer  J ugendbund)  wb^  has  over  60 
branches  with  lOJOD  membcnK  «  similar  unioii 
(RiveU)  for  Fkcneli  Switserlano  has  22  branebeB 
and  1200  members.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
society  previously  mentioned,  "St.  Galler  Bezirka- 
vereins  gegen  Mlssbrauch  peistifter  detranke",  are 
Catholics.  In  Holland  Dr.  .Ariens  and  Dr.  Banning 
establishcil  in  \S\Ki  the  "Kniis  verbonden"  wliich  has 
over  30,IKX)  members;  both  this  and  the  8pc<*ial 
associations  for  women  (Mariavtreenigingen),  which 
have  about  30,000  members,  admit  temperance 
and  total  abstinence  advocates.  Instead  of  chil- 
dren's societies,  associations  have  been  formed  of 
parents  who  promise  not  to  give  Uieir  diildren 
(n^nors)  any  alcoholic  beverage;  these  are  called 
the  "St.  Anna  voneniglngen"  (memberabip  25,000). 
These  societies  M«  amungcd  aceof^sg  to  dioeOBM 
and  since  1007  their  eentrai  organixation  has  been  the 
"Sobrietas"  with  headuuarters  at  Maastricht.  Since 
1901  Austria  also  has  nad  its  "Catholic  Alliance  of 
the  Cross"  and  "Scliutzengelbund":  so  far.  however, 
the  nu'ijiherahip  luus  not  reached  lOtXl.  Ilungarj'  has 
a  Catholic  temperance  socii-tv  with  10,000  members. 
The  French  Catholics  liave  the  "White  Cwra" 
society  (Croix  blunrln }.  Some  beginninps  of  inter- 
national organization:}  should,  fin.illy,  l>e  mentioned: 
the  ".Abstinence  Society  for  Priests"  (t').")0  members) 
in  Gennany,  Atistria-IIungary,  Switzerland^  and 
Holland;  the  'C'aiholic  Academic  Abstinence  Lnion" 
with  about  100  members  in  Gprnniny,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  The  "Intcmationul  Catholic  Associax 
tion",  opposed  to  moderate  drinking  of  spirituoua 
liquors,  is,  so  far,  of  little  importimoe.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  a  branch  of  the  Ovder  of  Bene> 
dictines  founded  by  Father  Hager,  the  membera  of 
which  arc  both  total  abstainers  and  Vflgvtanaiia;  the 
mother-house  is  at  Innsbruck. 
(4)  Congresses. — Thegreat  international  congresses 
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against  aloohoUatn  meet  rwularly  every  two  years; the 
spHiiions,  excepting  that  held  in  1909  in  London,  have 
always  Ixt-n  held  on  the  Continent.  According  to 
offiriiil  statistics  tlnrtpcn  cr)n)?r('t4.^0R  havp  hcfn  hold 
(1912i.  Thec()nnrcs.sha,sinot  twice  at  Th(>  Hatcic,  and 
once  at  each  of  the  followiiiv;  cit ies:  Paris,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Christ  iaiiia,  Stockholm,  Bremen,  Vienna, 
Budaixtit,  Ziirich,  Hiuslc,  London.  At  first  the  advocates 
of  temperancce.xcrci-Ji  d  most  influence; in  1887atZurich 
and  in  1903  at  Hnmcn  sharp  disputes  arose  between 
this  part^'  and  the  total  ahatainora,  who  now  oonirol 
the  meetmgs  of  the  congrenM.  Since  1809  the  Holy 
See  haa  been  xepeatediy  repmentGd.  Full  raporta 
of  tlie  MnuHW  of  the  oongresacs  are  puUiabed.  For 
about  t«i  yean  a  German  total  abstinenoe 
haa  been  held  on  an  avoBge  every  two  years,  the 
aeventh  meeting  being  at  Augsburg  in  1910;  similar 
eongress«'s  have  been  lield  for  Seondinavia  and  Fin- 
land for  the  same  leneth  of  time  at  the  same  intcn  als. 
The  finhth  Swi.s.s  anstinonce  cf)ngress  was  held  at 
Laiis:inn('  in  I'.'IO;  at  its  sc.-sinns  jo<'al  option  was 
urge<l.  Ill  other  countries  tlie  linldiiig  of  national 
conferences  began  at  still  later  li.ites:  the  first  Aus- 
trian congress  against  alcohol  wiu*  held  at  Vienna  in 
190S;  the  first  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1910;  the 
first  Italian  at  Milan  in  1910;  the  first  French  total 
abrtinencc  congrcsB  at  Grenoble  in  1910.  A  French 
congress  of  the  opponents  of  the  use  of  alcohol  (held 
in  1903)  was  not  of  much  importance.  The  Catholica 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  have  ao  far  had  two  national 
congressea.  Among  the  apecialcongreaaei  held  Iw  the 
members  of  a  aini^  organisation)  thoee  of  the  "Good 
Templars"  are  noteworthy.  In  some  countries,  par- 
ticularly Geniiaiiy  and  Sw  it  z<'rl;ui(l,  there  are  s(tcieti("« 
which  hold  nhicat  iniial  cimrses  of  a  scierit  ific  charac- 
ter for  the  study  of  nlcohnlisin. 

(/))  Successes  of  the  Teii)|M'raiice  Movement. — The 
main  success  is  tlie  increase<l  uinlerst amling,  every- 
where apparent,  of  its  claims.  Civ  il  rulers  repeat 
emphasize  in  their  pul)lic  utterances  the  ureal  inipir- 
tance  of  strict  temperance,  while  churchmen  of  high 
rank  are  dtter  total  abslamera  or  else  warm  friends 
of  the  movement,  in  whose  interest  they  have  issued 
many  pastoral  letters.  As  Kganb  legislative  action 
the  advance  of  the  moTOinait  ia  abwer.  Complete 
prohibitiott  exiata  in  ledand.  In  Finland  it  haa 
Seen  repeatedly  demanded  from  the  provincial 
diet,  and  a  similar  demand  has  been  mane  once  in 
Sweden.  As  in  these  two  countries  the  nuniln'r  of 
deputies  who  are  total  abstainers  grows  continually 
larger  (in  Swfnlen  they  form  one-half  of  the  hou.se), 
the  GoverniiK'tits  cannot  permanently  withstand  the 
pressure.  In  S\ve<len  the  ministry  in  Ittll  appointed 
a  sp<'cial  commission  to  take  the  i)rei)aratory  steps. 
Prohibition  of  spirits  for  the  country  districts  in  gen- 
eral exists  in  .Sweflen,  Norway,  and  Finland,  and  a 
liH  il  (ijition  law  for  the  cities,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  enforced.  An  energetic  stniggle  is  now  being 
carritni  on  in  lloUaiui,  Switzerhiiul,  and  (tcrraany  for  a 
local  option  law.  In  criminal  juhapnidenoe  the  Pol- 
lard system  is  slowly  winning  adherents;  of  late  two 
smaU  German  states  have  Copied  it,  and  it  is  else- 
where in  use.  Russia  and  Switzerland  have  intro- 
duced a  government  monopoly  of  spirits,  liut  this 
has  not  been  of  any  iiarticular  use  to  the  tein])erance 
movement,  e.xcept  tli;it  in  Switzerland  onotenth  of 
the  profits  (alcohol  tithe)  must  be  applied  to 
till-  work  aiiainst  alcoholism.  Many  countries 
voliintnrilv  fi'wc  mvh  .aid,  jis:  Sweden,  about  2IK>,fKK) 
kronen  <.")l,0<K)l  in  1"U()-1911;  Nonvnv  about 
17,<XX)  kronen  f$l.-)9()J;  Holland,  20,000  florins 
(SSIMK)),  etc.  \  numljer  of  countries  have  intro- 
duced special  instruction  in  temfieranee  into  the 
primary  schools,  notably  Belgium,  Sweden  (where 
there  is  a  special  course  for  male  and  female  teaehm}, 
Norway^  and  France.  Esp<H  ially  gmt  haa  been  the 
effect  of  the  temperance  movement  on  the  reform  of 


taverns.  The  celebrated  Gothenburg  sy^em  la 
largely  used  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland.  In  this 
8>'8tem  the  tavi  rns  are  entrusted  by  the  Government 
or  commune  to  speci;il  so<ieties  iSmiilntii,  who  only 
receive  a  liiiiite<i  (jain  wliile  tiie  profits  go  to  theStafe 
or  commune  for  pnhlu-  pMr]M>ses.  In  Swi-den  thes*- 
profits  ha\e  ainoiinr ii  1  hi  twenty  years  lo  <s;j,00<),(MjO 
kronen  l$22.41(),lHX)i.  The  tav  rii  i>  ciinii^i  on  by  a 
government  ollicial  apjxjiutHl  for  the  purpose.  "Tbe 
lnde|x-ndent  Order  of  Good  Temphirs"  opposes  the 
system  because  it  gives  the  communes  too  great  aD  iD> 
t«rest  in  the  ssUe  of  alcohol.  The  "German  Socie^ 
for  the  Reform  of  Taverns"  {DcuUche  Verrinfllr  Oa»' 
ihmurtform)  empluys  the  following  method:  the  inn  or 
tavern  ftabliahi'd  bv  the  eoounuoe  or  by  a  societ  v  is 
^en  n  manager  with  s  fixed  salary,  who  has  in  addi- 
tion a  commission  on  the  sale  of  food  and  non-alco- 
holic beverages.  It  is  always  provided  that  strong 
lilcoliolic  liijiiitrs  :ire  never  to  be  in  stuck.  Then'  are 
many  temperance  taverns  in  Switzerland  arid  .'^weilen. 
and  some  in  (Icrinany,  Hungan.-,  ami  Holland. 
Reference  should,  lastly,  Ix"  made  to  the  very  .sati.-*- 
f  act  on,-  incre.-ust'  of  provision  for  the  cure  of  drunkards. 
In  Germany  there  are  over  40  institutions  (six  Cath- 
olic) where  treatment  is  given,  besides  numerous 
homes  for  drunkards  belonging  to  cities  and  soaeties. 
Several  cities  have  api>ointed  oITk  ial  nuraes  to  take 
care  of  drunkards;  about  half  of  the  patirats  beoome 
permanent  abstainem.  In  Switzerland  then  are  about 
ten  such  institution^  one  beuttCatholie.  Thaaetwo 
oountrios  are  far  in  advance  of  the  others  fai  the  effort 
to  cure  drunkenness. 

The  bibUopvpbv  of  the  U'ltiprnuice  queistion  in  cnormoiu. 
Nearly  15,000  irablicaticKM  in  Europe  aad  tbe  I'niled  Htati-n  an 
liiit<>d  by  ABDKXllALoeN,  Bihiiognpiki*  ihr  otmmtm  vriMfmrhaflL 
f.ilrrtUur  Hbrr  Alkohot  u.  A!t  i>Kolitmu»  (IQO-I).  Th.'  ciim-ni  lio-r- 
ature  of  tlip  nubjwt  i»  »:iv<  ti  \iy  the  biblioeraphicBl  journal 
trr  ftir  dit  Ortamlm  Soiiaitristentehaflen  (Rrrfiii),  uiitl  In-  the  two 
intomatiooal  tmperaOM  periodical*  (»rr  briow).  The  nuMt 
important  »>-iitpniatic.  work  in.  prot>alil,v.  Heixnii  a,  />iV  Altotutl- 
friiw.  w  liirh  liti»  <  ir<  l!riit  tiit)li(tirT!i|ilij' »  i.f  all  cuuiitrii  *.  Tlw 
oHKinal  »  (jrk  tsh,-,  !iaii--.Iat<<i  fnjm  I- iiuii.-d  into  (;<Ttimn  la  1CX13. 
The  best  hintoricul  Work  i>  Ucmcmak,  XyiterhtUrareUrm  tdrU- 
^atoria  (1900),  well  itIuMratcd.  alw>  iiatted  in  a  much  altered 
German  Iranxlation  b^'  KnAt-r  (1007).  The  moot  impiirtant 
statiHtiral  work  is  that  i.-vcin-d  liy  Itir  nmish  BourtJ  of  Trsde  nu'n- 
tion^i  at  the  Ix^jrinning  of  tKi>  jitIk  Ic,  in  r<jnn<  xion  wiih  which 
aee  Hoppa,  IHt  Tatnchen  ubtr  dm  AUuthul.  Year-booka  coo- 
nrniiiB  Uw  moTHnent  in  varimw  «0UBtriM  m  DubiiahMl  Iqr 
WARMlNa,  for  Germany  and  Avatrni-Hiuicary:  Hraroo,  for 
Switieriand:  N'iei-ju  n,  for  Di  nmark;  Dtrcneirr,  for  Nnrwny  r-tc. 

Nunirruii*  ptTioliruls  ar<'  pulilishcd:  in  Germatj) .  m  .  r  7e.  in 
t>i>nmark  iuhI  Sweden,  almut  25;  etc.  The  moat  important  of 
these  journal*  are:  ItUtmat.  MamaUtdurifi  imp  MhSmfiMf  4v 
Trinktittm  (Ba«]e):  IHt  AUtaMfraat  (Berlin),  wiumd  iBOciMa. 
I'Vpnrh,  and  KnKli»h:  itannffkrittbUUItr  (Berlin):  Mimrr  (Slad^ 
holm);  Pf  }ytauij.rT  (AniKtrrdaro);  A/KMMadtt  (Chriaumii); 
L'abtitnfnee  (Launanne);  FoUcntimm  (CopeiibacFn) ;  L*  Htm 
HH-mt  (BruitwU):  Lf  «immIm  onlinlwBtMt  (Paria).  Cntholio 
periiMlIra].'*  iitt':  ViilJrtAeiintf  and  Ocr  AfofB*",  for  Germany;  Votk»- 
uvhl  and  Iai  l,i(i\ir  ili  In  f'ruti,  for  .^witicrlnnd;  firfur/nhnr,  for 
Au.-<lrilt;  S'>hn<l,i.-   iukI    l>r   lJr,it.)li.-:ri},l:rn;,   for   ll'.|[;iliil.  .s»-o 

aUo  (or  movenioDt  in  Uolitiuni:  MALHCnitK  and  I.r.MMKKa,  L*§ 
liociMt4*t*mp*rm€»  (BraaMla.  1900):  WAausr,  HH  VoUttgtlmk: 
BAHBUJk,  L»  luOe  aniialevuluiut  ra  Btigigue  (BruaseU,  1001); 
VeanKKKiM-ll,  Manurl  tonal  I  ■  iivtiin.  ItXM);  in  Franre:  DKNIMa 
Alanu'l  dr  Itmjtfrnnrr:  Jljm.tiii,  L'nirmilitmr:  IteRTtLtiONa 
1,'ateoolitme  ei  lt»  moment  dt  U  cumljaUre;  Havot,  Lr*  trtaon  d*  fa 
mri^  uUluMncc:  in  Swritaerlaad:  Femmt,  £■  mmoh  dans  nam 
m»tir»;  Bcnoc,  ui*  AlkohMfrtift;  Eaani,  numeroui  writinr*.  tti- 

eludinx  Alkohnl,  AlhnPinlitmiiir  u.  .Ifwdnm.-;  ,t/*.iA  J  «.  IWt-ii- 
IfoW,  etc.;  in  thr  rii>r<li<  rn  iund-":  KrIJuriil,  Dri/rif  n-lis;,rri  iSit>rk- 
bolm,   l^DO);  Petciuhom,  £n  ttudit  H/ntr  GOfettorgtuttemtt; 

Wunui  LncBB. 

(inKAT  Hkit.\iv  and  TiiKi.ANn. — In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  State  rcKuiatcs  the  licjuor  trathc  by 
iniposini:  duties  on  the  manufacture  and  iiiiiMirtation 
of  spirit  iioii.H  drink  and  by  confining  its  sale  to  those 
who  p.ty  for  (he  privilege  and  fulfil  other  conditiona 
&»  to  place,  time  etc.  Those  who  drink,  therefore, 
mu.st  pay  more  for  their  liquor  thiui  its  intrinsic 
value  anid  must  observe  certain  legal  limita  in  the 
dtpumstancra  of  their  drinking.  Thus  the  State 
sima  by  the  one  act  at  maintaining  puUie  order  and 
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promoting  60eial  welfare  and  also  at  raising  revenue 
from  the  quan-monupoly  it  creates.  These  two 
purposes  am  not  always  in  harmony,  which  explains 
to  some  flactfnt  why  olaAe  iDterferanoe  from  ue  be» 
ppning  to  tins  day  hu  of tM  hakd  of  aaooev.  A 
full  history  of  liquor  le^iijlatklk  ftod  its  results  would 
occupy  volumes;  here  there  is  tfMee  only  fur  a  brief 
Sim  [  nary  of  the  ehktf  Acta  affeoting  the  Britiah  Iak» 
as  :i  whole. 

It  is  significant  that  up  fo  the  Reformation  there 
omirs  no  civil  legLslation  against  dninkennpHs, 
although  it  was  prevalent  enough  in  C'uthnlic  times. 
'I'hc  crop  of  lawH  against  intemperance  began  to 
spring  up  in  'he  reign  of  Eilward  but  they  can 
no  more  be  attributed  to  the  bi^cr  morality  of  the 
new  religion  than  can  that  inoDami'.<<  grammar  Hchools 
to  bis  scnl  for  education,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  wotk- 
houaea  to  her  compiunifion  for  the  poor.   All  these 

Sibenomena  point  to  the  paaaiDf  awajr  of  an  iaftuMnBM 
Itherto  found  soAeimt  to  promote  social  wdfare 
hy    moral  means.    I>aws  eOneertUDK  liqUOr  were, 
indeed,  enacted  from  early  times,  but  their  main 
object  was  to  prevent  fnimi  nn  tlic  part  of  thr  sellers. 
Scotch  legislation,  for  insinnc  e,  w  as  husy  in  the  reign 
of  David  I  (1124-.");5i  re^^uhiiiiif;  the  brewing  and  sell- 
ing of  ale.    In  Hn>;l;in<i,  in  1200,  [)rires  were  fixed  by 
law  for  the  dijT<'r(  lU  .-Mirts  of  wine,  ami  we  find  many 
subsequent  enactments  tetuiing  to  encourage  the 
wine  trade  with  the  English  posscssion-s  in  France. 
With  the  OVerthlOW  of  Uie  ancient  Chur<-h  and  (he 
destmoticHI  of  her  NStraining  influence,  the  spread 
of  intemperant*  became  very  marke<l,     is  attested 
by  contemporary  wTitcre,  and  the  State  began  to 
interfeni  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare.  An 
EnKlish  Act  was  passed  in  1405,  empowering  justices 
of  the  peace  to  suppresi  at  discretion  "comnion  ale- 
houBe»  ,  a.s  i-enlres  of  dworder.    The  licensing  system 
was  introduced  in  by  an  Act  which  made  the 

consent  of  the  justices  necessary  for  the  CbtablLsh- 
ment  of  ah'-houses.    'r}ie  Iri^h  Parliament  in  \'>r,G 
prohibited  (he  manufacture  of  a([uit  ntir  e.xcepi  by 
certain  speeitn-il  classes.    At  the  iK'U'inning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  laws  wiTv  pajssetl  in  England 
to  prevent  inns  from  beconiin^c  public-housas  in  the 
modern  sense.    In  lG:i4  the  licensing  system  was 
extended  to  Ireland.    The  close  of  thus  century 
blOttght  a  new  element  into  the  question.  Hitherto 
Only  fermented  liquors  were  commonly  drunk  in 
En^buid.  for,  owing  to  high  duties,  toe  price  of 
imported  spirits  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
I>coplc,  but  in  lti89  the  Government  pt  the  Kevolu- 
lion,  out  of  hostility  to  France,  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  spirits  and  removetl  the  restriction-s 
on  home  uiamifacturc,  with  alarming  results  to  public 
morality.    In  spite  of  thi'  retail  traile  liemp  jinf  under 
the  licensing  tiy.steni  in  I7(K)j  by  1721  the  passion  for 
gin-drinking  had  8]>reail  "with  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  an  ppideniie"  li.eeky,  "Fnelifh  Histor>'".  I, 
iii),  and  in  vain  wa.-^  the  fatnou^  "(iin  Aet  "  ])assoil  in 
17^6,  making  the   Ineinc  practically  preihihiiive. 
Illicit  distilling  anii  smuggling  si)read  euorniously, 
and  high  licences  ha<i  to  be  rep«ided  in  1742.  Al- 
though gradually  the  Stale  resume<l  control,  still 
"the  fatal  passion  for  drink  wa.s  at  once  and  irrevo- 
eabhr  planted  in  the  nat  ion  "  ( l.e{-ky,  op.  cit .).  From 
1751  dates  a  series  of  laws  dealinc  more  stringently 
with  the  conduct  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  in  175S  the 
licensing  system  was  intrrslucod  into  Scotland. 

An  attempt  was  matle  in  IS2S,  as  the  result  of  a 
Parliarrientar>  inquir;,  into  iHieit  spirit-ilealing,  to 
siiiinlify  an^l  con-nliilaU'  ihe  various  lic<'nsing  laws 
for  fciiglaml  ami  >eotland.  an«i,  in  1833,  for  In  land, 
and  tbesf'  aei>  I'orm  i  he  h«f*i*<  nf  thr>  existing  law.  I'.ut 
experitnental  lei.'i--lation  still  I'otit  uiue.j.  In  ord(  r  lo 
ciirp  the  nation  of  spint-tirinkiiig,  to  encourage  a 
liritLsh  industry,  ami  to  break  up  the  f^wing  system 
of  "tied  houses  ,  an  Act  was  passed  m  1830  giving 


practically  free  trade  hi  beer.  A  fortnight  after  the 
Act  was  passed,  Sydney  Smith  wrote:  "The  New 
Beer  Bill  has  b^un  its  operations.  Everybody  is 
drunk.  Those  who  are  not  sinpns  are  qmwung. 
The  Soveireign  People  is  in  a  beastly  state."  The 
Act  failed  miserably  of  its  purpose.  In  leas  than 
three  months  2l,tKX)  licenses  were  taken  out.  The 
number  of  "tied  house.s  '  was  not  c'tirn.at' ly  le.ssetied 
and  the  coiLsunipUon  ui'  spirit^s  steadily  rose.  Iii 
18(59  the  beerhouses  were  again  brought  imder  the 
licensing  system.  Another  well-meant  but  un- 
successful etTort  to  alter  |)oi>ular  t:uste  was  the  estab- 
Lshmeut  (lHt)()-l)  of  "oft  grocers'  liwnci-s,  by  which 
measure  CIla<lstone  hojjed  to  wean  (he  jjcoplc  from 
beer-drinking  in  public-bouses  to  the  use  of  light 
wines  and  spirits  at  home.  Modi  interme^iiato  and 
subsequent  filiation  was  eoneenied  with  the  condi- 
tions of  holdijig  licences,  particularly  with  the  hours 
of  ckwing.  The  "Forbe»<Macken»e"  Act  of  1H53 
dosed  the  pubfio-bousee  of  Soodand  on  Sundavs. 
except  to  travellers,  and  the  measure  wa-s  extended 
to  Ireland  (except  five  chief  towns)  in  1878,  and  to 
Wales  in  ls•^l,  with  very  noti«'eable  results  in  (he 
deerea.M^  of  dnmkenness.  In  England  the  hours  of 
Sunday  opening  have  been  restricted  to  se\en.  In 
IsJ.'i  a  licpnsinp  Aft  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
ehddren  under  sixreeii,  naiuired  tlie  conlinnulion  of 
the  County  Bench  for  new  licences,  and  tleprivofl  that 
Bench  of  the  power  of  granting  licences  in  opposition 
to  local  refusal.  Other  measures  for  the  protection 
of  children  were  pas.xe<l,  culminating  in  tne  Act  of 
1900  which  forbids  children  under  fourteen  access  to 
puUie  ban.  For  the  last  forty  years  under  the 
mfluenee  of  State  regulations  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  haa  aleaafly  decreased.  Shadwdl  du)ws  that 
the  number  of  "on"  licenses  per  10,000  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  was  forty-nine  m  1871,  thirty- 
one  in  1901,  twenty-six  in  l'.t5)<1.  In  Scotland  there 
were  17,713  puhhe-hinises  in  1.S29;  in  1909  with 
more  than  ilouhle  the  pojiulation  there  were  6845 
only  nr  1  l.O.?  per  lO.iHKI.  The  decrt*ase  in  numbers 
has  ol)1aine<l  in  Ir<'Iand  also,  but  a  greater  decrease 
in  pofHilat  inn  ha.s  counteracted  the  rplati\-e  dinunu- 
lion.  With  a  smaller  population  than  .Scotland 
theri'  are  in  Ireland  more  fhrin  three  times  as  many 
licenseil  houses— in  lltO'.l.  in  aU.    The  Act  Of 

1904  has  tended  to  aci  i  lerate  the  decrease  of  lieenefs 
b^  adtnit  ling  the  prin<  ipie  of  compensation  and 
giving  Ucenoe  holdera  for  the  first  time  a  legal  claim 
to  renewal  unless  forfeited  by  misconduct.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  desire  to  suppress  altogether  traffic 
in  drink  for  private  gain  this  is  oonsraered  a  step 
backwards,  a  \iew  which  is  strengthenetl  by  the 
notable  increase  of  "clubs"  since  the  passing  of  (he 
Act,  Finally,  one  marked  elTect  of  thi-  I'in.ance  .\ct 
of  1910,  so  far  as  it  concerns  thi'  Temperance  .Mo\t> 
nient,  was  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  spirit.s  ljy 
ten  millions  <,if  gallons;  against  this  must,  he  set  an 
increased  eou.sumption  of  fernn-nieil  li(iuors  and  pre- 
sumably of  illicitly  distilled  spirits.  In  the  history 
of  State  activities  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
must  be  includeil  the  action  of  the  various  education 
departments  '  in  making  temperance  teaching  an 
integral  part  of  the  elementary  code.  .\  temperance 
.syllabus  was  made  comptiLsorv  by  the  Irish  Com- 
miasionen  in  1006.  The  English  department  issued 
its  syUabus  for  England  ana  Wake  m  1009,  and  a 
similar  syllabus  was  drawn  up  for  Scotland  in  1910. 
If  future  generations  of  the  (jopulace  indulge  in 
drunkeinie-is,  it  will  not  be  through  ignorance  of  its 
evil  etTecr-^  on  (lie  humaii  frame  niid  thr^  body  politic. 

'J'liis  Ijri'f  skeich  of  (lie  hi-tory  of  lei;i-:lation  for 
t)ie  control  of  tile  liquor  I  raflic  is  enough  to  indicate 
the  nallU'e  of  the  protdetti.     The  State  interferes  tO 

secure  .stich  observance  of  lemperancc  as  is  necessary 
for  social  well-being.    But  reas<mable  liberty  to  do 

what  in  itself  is  not  unlawful  is  also  a  part  of  aooial 
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wcll-bi'inK-  Were  all  it«  ritizons  sufRrirntly  wlf- 
controliwi  the  State  would  have  no  claim  u>  mt«!rfcn', 
but  in  ils  own  interests  it  ha^  to  supply  byexternal 
pirea8ure  defects  of  nci^onal  character.  The  diffi- 
culty, then,  is  so  in  li  ^iNlatc  that  the  weak  may  be 
protected  without  the  freedom  of  the  temperate  being 
uoduhr  iofringedi  The  most  obvious  thing  to  do 
WM  to  leMfi  tcnqitaliaa  by  lefwening  the  number  of 
lioemed  hooseB.  But  this  policy  mvolves  evils  of 
it«  own.  The  giving  of  licencea  creates  a  quajii- 
monopoloy,  and  monopolies  legally  secured  have  a 
tctKii-iicy  to  hi-fi'fl  fr;iuil  of  every  sort.  Tln'  tlrink- 
seller  trriiis  to  htM  idiic  ;i  publicAH  in  the  old  ^:<'Il^t', 
He  pny^  a  hc;i\  v  >iiin  in  excuse  aiid  lici-m^  for  the 
privili'ijc  of  tr:i(!iii>;  in  liipior,  and  he  rnii.«t  recoup 
nitnsrlf  froiM  tlic  purchaser.  Iieiic(\  on  the  (Jiie  haiul, 
the  evil-s  of  smugglmg  or  illicit  production,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  adultiTate<l  liquor,  of  induceinent-s  to 
drink  to  exccKs,  ol  "tied  houff's"  in  the  bands  of 
producers.  The  besvy  taxation,  iriduci«d  both  by 
eoiuiderations  of  revenue  and  of  social  welfare, 
cruebcs  out  free  competition  and  brings  the  trade 
into  a  few  hands,  and  tnua  within  the  stote  is  begot  t  en 
a  fKnvnful  trust,  the  intmrts  (tf  which  ore  purely 
finivnci.il  and  not  necessarily  in  harmony  wilh  those 
of  the  commonweuhh.  if  legiflation  opposed  to 
those  interests  has  not  behind  it,  as  a  permanent 
force,  till  nioritl  oi  the  larger  and  saner  part  of 

the  conininnity,  it  becomes  inoperatixe  and  ilefe;its 
it.s»  If.  Hence  true  reform  in  the  mat(er  of  the  drink 
traffic  depends  ultunateljr  on  ri^tty  educated  public 
opinion. 

I'ntil  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  medical 
profession  did  little  to  dispel  the  ancient  tradition 
about  the  healthi^vinK  qualities  of  strong  drink, 
to  which  the  name  given  to  the  di.<!til1ed  essence 
of  fermented  liquota,  aqua  vita,  and  the  word  "  .spirit " 
itsdf  remain  as  witncases.  And  in  default  uf  the 
Chtmh.  pmeeuted  and  gagged  by  the  civil  law,  there 
■K&s  nunc  amoogist  the  sect^i  to  preach  temperance  as 
a  principle  of  ascetics.  I»olat«!  physieians  like  Dr. 
George  Cheyne  (l(l71-174:i)  had  point*-*!  out  the 
dangers  of  spirit-iirinking;  Dr.  Trotter  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dr.  WnAx  of  Pliiludelphia  hoth  jiuhiislied  pu]M  rs 

tn  flie  .q;iitie  etTeet  in  ITH.K,     Hut  It  W.T.S  in  the  I'niteil 

States  tliat  the  lir>t  comhiiK'd  elTorls  \v(>re  made  to 
eclu<'Mti-  |)uL>ii€  opuiiun  in  this  matter.  In  Iraeintc 
the  hist»)ry  of  these  volutitary  assneiations  wliii  h 
aimed  at  temperam-e  n-form  primarily  by  perstiading 
the  indiviihjal,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
non-Catholic  bodits  separately;  historically'  they 
were  (he  first  in  the  lirM,  and,  arising  In  communities 
predomiuantly  non-Ctttholic,  they  are  naturally 
much  more  nimierous.  As  will  be  pointed  out. 
though  alike  in  aim,  they  aometimea  differ  in  method 
from  Catholic  organisations.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  give  more  than  a  few  salient  features  of  SO  cnduHng 
and  widespn*ad  a  movement. 

Influeiecd  hy  the  I'ormaticm  at  Boston  in  1S20  of 
the  .^(leiety  for  (he  Proriioiion  of  Teaiperuiice  Dr. 
John  1  vi^r  ir.  of  Belftist,  a  I'n  4!\  t(  j  lan,  founded  on  the 
same  liiie^i  the  TNter  Teniperanre  kSociety  in  1S29, 
and  the  Rev.  (1.  \\  Ki  rr.  a  (.Jii.iker,  a  snnilar  .HK-iety 
at  New  UoKs.  LjiKt  m  th('  s^ime  jear  the  (Jhi.sgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  S<K"iety  was  started  by  John 
Dunlop.  The  next  year  an  Engli.sh  society  wtis 
formed  by  Henry  Forbes  in  Bradford.  .\ll  these  an«l 
many  olters  which  sprang  up  throughout  the  British 
Isles  originated  in  the  desire  to  supprnw  the  spirit- 
drinking  which  had  become  so  prpvalent,  and  hence 
their  pledges  allowed  the  moderate  use  <m  fermented 
liquors.  It  \v;is  not  until  1S^!'2  llitil  at  Preston  under 
the  advocacy  of  Joseph  I.ivesay  total  al)>taiiierH 
first  appeared,  and  the  Wf>rd  "teetotar',  :i|p|.llcd  to 
ahstinence,  ciiiik-  into  eenend  tise.    The  ti.  w  pltMlm- 

Cr.l  I -  ei  I  ;i  M>rl  of  S<'ll  I  -  Ml  I 'I  n  ■  )M  he  r   il  in-r  -I  II  M'  II  :-  , 

but  graduaily,  as  the  illogtiality  of  taking  alcohol  m 


one  form  umi  rononnrinp  its  use  in  another  became 
apparent,  teetotalLsm  prevailed  almost  evcrwhrre, 
\et  the  phenomenon  obeervidjle  to-day,  that  leas 
spirit  consumption  means  more  consumption  of  beer, 
was  evident  even  then.  Another  cause  of  dtteensiatt 
amongst  non-Catholic  reformers  sprang  from  erro- 
neous views  about  the  monJ  character  of  strookg 
drink  itself.  In  their  hatred  of  its  abuse,  mnny 
extreraistB  dedaimed  against  its  uite  as  mmething 
intrinsically  evil  and  thus  were  I)etra\td  into  irra- 
tional attitudes  which  injured  their  c-.-m.-^e  If  alcohol 
is  evil  in  .sc.  no  one  is  justifir-d  in  ofTerini;  it  to  others, 
or  in  licensing  iljs  ,ia,le  t)y  others.  Th<'  })ubliiitn  luu-St 
be  ;  I  il  with  the  pandar:  the  State  must  put  down 
the  drink  traffic  hy  force.  In  addition  to  these 
violent  views,  men  who  ba.sed  their  religion  on  the 
Bible  were  hard  put  to  it  to  e.xplam  the  t/>leration  and 
even  implicit  commendation  of  the  use  of  wine  to 
be  found  in  its  pages,  and  a  vast  controversj-  arose 
over  the  question  whether  the  "wine"  of  8cripturo 
was  fermented  or  not.  Undoubtedly,  these  disputes, 
and  the  adopUon  in  many  cases  cf  a  standpoint  op> 
posed  to  common  sense,  nave  done  much  to  prevent 
the  eause  of  real  temperance  from  progressing,  aa 
it  miji^t  have  done,  outside  the  Church,  and  its 

Eractical  identification  with  false  religious  beliefs 
as  operate*!  to  cre.ite  distrust  of  ilie  iiKncim  nt 
amongst  many  Catholics.  But.  not  wiiii-tandin^;  this 
ethicul  confusion  amongst  the  sects,  the  .social  and 
pby«ii'al  benefits  of  temperance  are  so  marked  that 
its  advocacy  has  had  a  l  onstant  and  growing  infhieiicc 
upon  public  opinion.  By  1H^12  the  chief  societies  in 
England  were,  the  National  Temixrance  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  8oci«'ty  for  the  Suppression 
of  Intem{>emnce,  and  the  British  Temperance  A.s.<io- 
ciation:  the  Scotti.sh  Teniperanoe  League  was  founded 
in  l)y44,  and  in  Ireland  all  the  Ptoiestant  biMiit  .s  Imd 
drawn  new  vigoiur  from  the  great  campaign  of  Father 
Mathew. 

But  the  mid-centuiy  ended  in  universal  tiolitieal 
and  tiocial  disttirbanoe,  and  the  original  impulse 
towards  temj)erance  lost  for  a  time  much  of  its  vital- 
ity. Later,  in  more  settled  conditions,  the  campaign 
against  strong  drink  took  on  a  more  .--i  ieni  ilie  char- 
ac(<?r.  It  ainied,  liy  the  orKanizaf  ion  of  womt-n 
atnl  cliildreii,  by  teadiini;  ii'ini>eraiice  m  thr-  sehoul.H, 
;ind  b\'  seitini;  fortJi  the  physicjtl  <'lfei  is  of  fxcc^^sive 
indulceiK  e,  ut  creating  such  a  weiKht  of  opinion  as 
U\  inHueiiee  the  legislature.  The  jm'enile  societii»s, 
called  "Hands  of  Hope",  so  marked  a  feature  to-<iay 
of  Protest^iuit  propaganda,  were  siiirted  in  \M7, 
Inspire*!  by  the  Prohibition  I-aw  of  Maine  (1851) 
lh<-  Unit<Hl  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had  for  express 
obj*it  "the  total  an*l  imme*liate  K-gislativc  suppn-s- 
sion  of  the  traffic  in  intojucatinji^ liquors  aa  beverages" 
and  which  is  stiH  the  most  active  of  modem  organi- 
zations,  came  into  being  in  Manchester  in  18.53. 
We  nee*!  not  trace  in  gr«'ater  detail  the  development 
during  the  n«\xt  half-cen 1 1 n  y  of  th<  ^e  \'anons  so<  leticj* 
in  the  British  Isle.s,  a  dcM  loptueni  whicli.  ;ls  far  ;w 
numbers  are  cono  iTied,  is  of  imposinu  <  \ieni  \ 
recent  Presbyterian  mo\ement.  inau^uraU^i  in  H»09 
iij  the  north  of  Irehtrid  \)\  the  Hew  K.  J.  Patterson 
and  culled  "Catch-My-Pal",  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  met  with  much  .success  ixith  there  and  in 
England.  .\s  for  other  aocii  f  ies,  the  Alliance  Hand- 
book (and  as  regards  Irelatid  an  1  Scotland  its  enu- 
m*>ration  is  by  no  means  exhaustive)  reckons  18  tera- 
jMTance  bodies  which  are  legislative  and  genenil, 
17  which  arc  sectional  (Army,  i4avy,  etc.),  22  identi- 
fied with  different  ''Ghmrdies",  14  whidi  are  aecta 
or  orders  of  themselves,  10  confined  to  women,  S 
juvenile  Koeiettes,  62  <v)tinty  and  176  town  societie*! — 

HI  all  327.  Thcs"  \  ari  'iis  a-soi  ijil  iiitis,  of  course, 
prcMluce  n  large  ai:iount  uf  '!'e!ui*eraiii  e  Ht4'rature, 
wli'  'her  in  boi.l.  form  or  as  newspapers  iind  tracts. 
This  vigorous  polemic,  as  is  ualuriil,  has  called  forth 
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"T^'^w  ■'—■III  Ml  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 
The  Affiance  Annual  ennmentM  10  main  aawoiations 

of  those  en(i;aged  m  the  drink  traffic  and  eetimateB 

the  local  societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at 
uhout  700.  Qq  the  grounds  that  their  trade  is  a 
hiwf  ul  one  and,  under  jjrojx-r  conditions  (wliich  they 
proff.-^s  thrir  readinf^a  to  observe),  even  neceesary 
for  social  w<'li-bcitin,  tlio  sellers  of  drink  are  justified 
in  r«\sistiuj?  attackis  which  deny  ihf  ponndnrRs  of 
those  (tronnda.  No  Catholic  tenij)<Tunr(>  society 
will  base  its  opposition  to  the  drinic  tratiic  on  such 
unsound  foundations. 

As  an  organisation  existing  to  teach  and  make 
feasible  man's  duty  of  self-control,  the  CathoMo 
Church  ifl  the  first  and  the  greateet  of  temjpannoe 
nocietiea.  8be  teaches^  and  has  d.wayB  taught,  thai 
all  are  bound  under  am  not  to  mimue  strong  drink 
themselvea  or  oo-operate  m  the  abuse  of  it  by  others 
■ — and  this,  whatever  means  they  employ,  is  the  ulti- 
niiile  end  of  all  temperance  associations.    With  the 
eoeitil  evil  of  drunkenness  (before  she  was  robbed  of 
her  due  influence  and  before  the  common  use  of 
spirits  intensified  the  evil),  the  Cluxrch  had  been  able 
in  f^reat  uieasurp  to  cope  hv  her  ordinary  disciplinfi — 
lier  prcachinf;  of  self -denial,  her  ailiniiust  ration  of 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  her  instiiutiim  of  jM  nilen- 
tial    seasons,   and  her  canonical   leeislatinn.  All 
these  moral  influences  were  swept  away  at  the  Ref- 
ormation and  nothing  effective  set  in  their  place. 
Hence  the  cxoeaaeaof  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  largely  attributable  to  the  destruction 
of  Oatholieism  as  a  social  force.  £ven  after  JSmand- 
pation  in  1829^  the  effects  of  the  Penal  Laws  still 
continued,  and  it  is  not  till  1838  that  ire  find  mention 
in  Great  Britain  of  a  purely  Catholic  terapenwice 
!i     1    11  (  ri     It  is  true  that  in  1819  there  was  founded 
at  .■-ikii)iMTeen  in  Kerry  a  temjjerance  organization 
presumably  Catholic,  but    it   seems  to  have  been 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  benefit  !«>cn.ty  with  a  tem- 
perance resolution  amongst  its  rules.    At  Chelsea, 
in  1838,  the  Rev.  T  Sisk  started  a  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  and  in  1840  we  find  mention  of 
a  South  Ixindon  Catholic  Temperance  Association 
which  was  addressed  by  Daniel  O'Connell.  More- 
over in  the  same  year  a  Metropolitan  Catholic 
Association  was  instituted  tlut)ugh  the  exert  ious 
of  Mr.  John  Oiks,  a  Quaker.   Rut  these  little  local 
ofFoits  yrm  thrown  oomrletelv  into  the  shade  by 
the  gigantic  work  accomplished  (at  the  imridcntial 
instigation  of  another  Quaker,  Willtun  Martm) 
by  the  great*  *  '    tperance  apostle  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  l  ailier  Theobald  Mathew.    As  a  re- 
sult of  his  advocacy  in  the  years  Is-iS  to  1S4.^)  it  i.s 
computed  that  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  over 
eight  million,  counted  from  three  to  fnur  tnillioii  totid 
ab^'tainers,  ami  the  aniuial  consumption  of  spirits, 
which  from  1836  to         averaged  1 1 ,.")!),"), gallons, 
sank  in  \bi2  to  5,2lit),t>f>0  gallons.    The  want  of 
pernmncnoe  that  marked  this  great  movement  was 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  famine, 
but  also  in  no  alight  deme  to  the  fact  that  it  won 
aeant  support  amongst  the  upper  and  middlo  classes 
and  even  from  the  clergy  themselves.   Its  inspira* 
tion,  however,  is  attve  and  growing  in  strmgth  Ut<kf, 
not  only  in  the  land  of  \U  origin,  hut  in  Great  Britam 
a."!  well.    For  nreaf  Prilain  in  1S43  came  under  the 
Spell  of  l-'ather  Mathew's  zeal  and  eloquence,  and 
many  Catholic  asvori:itii)ns  were  fortue<i  in  the  town.s 
he  visite<i  in  Kniilaiid  ;uid  iscotlanrl  as  parts  of  the 
parochial  organization. 

After  the  general  reaction  tliat  pre(r«»(le«l  and  fol- 
lowed the  year  of  l{e\ oliition  (1S)S|  there  is  record 
<rf  further  Catholic  effort.  Ht.  Patrick's  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  founded  in  Dtmdalk  in  ISfiO,  still 
flourishes.  In  1858  a  Catholic  Temperance  Hall 
was  opened  in  Spitalfields  hv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt 
of  Dublin^  one  of  Father  Aiathew'a  most  suJovs 


coadjutors:  in  18S8»  we  are  told,  a  new  Roman  Catho< 
lie  Total  Abetinenoe  Society  was  founded  tn  London, 
when  also  in  1863  there  is  recotded  a  meeting  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Teetotal  Union.  But  not  until 
1866,  when  Archbishop  Manning  be^an  to  take  practi- 
cal interest  in  tlie  temperance  question,  was  anything 
attempted  on  a  lar^ter  scale.  The  United  Kingdom 
Allianc-e  of  .Manchester  and  tlie  late  Mjjr.  Nugent  of 
Li\er|)ool  ])Ut  fai  ls  anii  figur«S4  before  him  with  lla? 
result  that  both  in  I.i\erj>ool  and  in  London  in  ls73 
a  Cathohc  organization  was  formed  called  the  League 
of  the  Cross  wliich,  under  those  zealous  leaders,  ao- 
oompUshed  a  vast  deal  for  temperance  in  Great 
BriniBt  Blanches  of  this  organization  were  set 
up  in  many  parishes  abroad  as  well  as  in  Kn^^d  and 
Sootlvnd,  and  under  the  eyes  of  its  founders  it  became 
a  great  soda!  force.  In  1809  Dr.  Ddany  of  Cork 
promoted  a  temperance  revival  in  his  diocese,  and 
the  bishops,  by  their  joint  pa«t<jral  in  1875,  gave  a 
peat  stimulus  to  the  movement.  In  that  year  was 
instituted  in  Dublin  the  Confratemiiy  of  the  Sacred 
Thirst  of  Jesus  and  in  Salford  the  ni<j<  e>an  CruR.«ido 
by  Bishop,  afterwards  Cardinal,  X'auRhan.  The 
Orusfidp,  (tr  Catholic  .i\iieiociation  for  thi>  Suj)[)ressii>n 
of  Drunkenness,  inaugurated  by  l>r.  Uichard.soii  of 
London,  and  various  lesser  assm-iatiutm  date  from  the 
same  period.  Another  remarkable  revival  in  Catho- 
lic aflvocacy  of  total  abstinence  in  the  British  Isles 
bepin  towards  the  end  of  la.st  century.  Father 
James  Nugent  did  wonderfid  work  in  Liverpool 
for  the  cause.  As  a  temperance  reformer,  Father 
F.  C.  Hsys,  a  nmbew  of  Father  Nugent,  has  won 
a  like  renown,  u  1886  he  foimdea  his  Oatholie 
TemperanceCrussde,  which  aimstoprevent,rathertlian 
reclaim  from,  intemperance,  and  includes  memhen 
who  are  tot.al  abst.-iinerN,  c-hildreii  over  fen  who  take 
the  re.s(>luii«ju  till  tlu-  aRe  of  twenty-one  >'ears,  and 
a.'isociatta  who  lead  a  strictly  temperate  life.  There 
is  no  ceiifml  (znverninn  lio<iy,  but  the  crusade  readily 
co-operal(S  with  all  other  ten)[)er;mce  etidr.-ivours, 
aiming  at  est. it  dishing  some  .sort  of  orgauiaation  in 
every  jiarish  and,  by  means  of  lectures  and  literature, 
at  spreading  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  promoter  of  the  crusade  has  travelled  and  worked 
cxtensivelv  in  its  interests,  and  the  influence  of  his 
zeal  is  felt  in  the  whole  Kngliah-speakuig  world. 
The  Lesgue  of  the  Cross^  undor  the  care  of  Csinon 
Mnman^  one  of  Cardinal  Manning's  earliest  and 
most  ensiiBstic  Keutenants,  is  lenewmg  its  youth  in 
Enghind  and  SooUand. 

A  Father  Mathew  Union,  (lie  membership  of  which 
is  confined  to  the  clernv,  was  founded  in  London  in 
I'JOS.  But  it  is  in  Ireland,  when^  |)o\erty  and  de- 
population make  the  ravages  of  strong  drink  nuwt 
ap[)arent,  that  the  most  strenuous  etTort,s  lue  Ix  itig 
made  to  combat  it.  la  1898  tbere  w;is  formed  m 
Dublin  by  Father  James  Cullcn,  S.J.,  tlie  I'ioneer 
Total  Abstinence  T.rnirue  of  the  Sacred  iieart  wliich 
numbers  to-day  1S(),(HK)  members  and  172  centres. 
Particularly  noticeable  is  the  large  acceasion  to  its 
ranks  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  was  the  fir»it  tem- 
perance assocwtion  to  insist  on  atwo^iyears'  probat  ion 
as  a  test  of  purpose  and  a  ((wunntee  of  st^ibility;  it 
was  airiehea  by  Pius  X  with  many  indulgences  in 
1905.  In  that  year,  moreover,  the  Irish  Hierarchy 
called  upon  the  Capuchins,  the  relittiou-;  bn  tliren 
of  I'athcr  Mathew,  to  take  up  acuin  hi.s  work.  This 
(hev  have  done  with  much  of  hi.s  success.  Ker'cntly 
under  their  stiinid:itine  ze.al  one-fourth  of  the  wliole 
I>opul;ition  o{  Liineri<k  took  llie  pleilne.  ."^lill  more 
recent  is  the  formation  by  the  bi«ho|>s  of  the  we^tem 
province  of  St.  Patrick's  League  of  the  W^-at,  an 
organization  planned  to  cover  t  he  whole  of  Cnnnaught 
with  a  network  of  temperance  societies  :ind  to  stamp 
out  drunkenness  by  the  most  carefully  devised 
methods.  Other  kes  heroic  devices,  like  the  Anti- 
lYeating  Icngm>>  ekn  at  oountoaciing  one  of  the 
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most   frequent  sources   of   demoralization.  Such 

a'lproun  and  sustained  efforts  have  had  a  marked 
ect  in  Ireland.  .\rre.sts  for  dninkenness,  which 
were  98,401  in  1899,  have  fallen  each  yefir  to  68,748 
bl  1009,  and  the  expenditure  on  drink,  though  still 
^ipallingly  laige  (£13y310,4<IO),  ooosideriiig  the  needs 
Mxl  poverty  of  the  country,  is  novr  moire  than  a 
million  lees  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And  though 
the  "Drink  Bill"  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
Via*  £17'.»,41H»,S17  in  19(r2,  ha.«  now  dcfrrius*-*!  to 
£15.'>,1»)2,4S.'1,  owing  to  .some  extfiit  to  (ho  (tr'JWlh  of 
a  more  enllKhtcnwl  j>ublif  opinini),  thrn-  is  yet 
abundant  need  of  tetii|wnin(r  j)ropagan(la  before 
the  population  of  the  HrilLsh  Lsles  leam.s  as  a  whole 
to  avoid  excessive  drinking,  as  a  vice  that  is  both 
degrading  lo  the  hidividuuand  very  Injurimie  to  the 
State. 

GcniTiU  works:  Wooixey  and  Johmbon,  Trmpfrance  airl  Social 
Progrett  of  the  Cenlwry  (London);  Da«'M>n  anu  Bi  hsd, 
Ttmpmnrr  lliMiyru  (HW'OI);  Rowktkeb  and  Srebweix,  The 
Tempemnct  PrMrm  OM  meioi  Rrform  (New  York,  1000); 
BlIAUwELL,  I>r\nl ,  Trmprranrf  and  l.ruUliituitt  (Nrw  York,  1902); 
Paterhdn.  /.I. .  >,,.ii..v  .l.f».  Thf  /f. •//■;/  C  vmnittrien  on 

Liquor  Ucrntma  {  |.s!m;-!HI);  T/.«  Mliiirice  Year  Hmik  (1911); 

Annual  Htjxirt  (TfitrlifSfeond)  of  Ihf  Irtth  Amicialion  for  ike 
Brerention  of  Intrmprrancr  (1910—);  .\'ru-  Knryrl:ifx>lia  of  .Sorial 
Rr/orm.  Cntholic  work*:  Bbiikiett.  Thr  />i*npiinr  of  Drtttk 
(1870);  Man.vino,  Our  Kaltonal  Virr  (ISMl);  rriij-.s,  TKr 
Pumter  Ttmprranc*  Calethim  (1011);  Mokan,  Earlif  Church 
Uttthtim  te  JintkHMt:  Pvaoui,  Li/t  «/  Cw^rfinal  Mamtumt,  II 
(LoBdno,  ISiS).  uH;  Hmdbocktf^  Liafu*  «fAt  Ctpm. 

Joseph  Kbatino. 

In  the  Ujjited  Statkh  and  Cwada. — ('ruled 
Stales. — The  first  tem[n  rn.n<'r  wurk  in  the  t  niti-<l 
States  was  due  to  a  rcartioii  again.Mt  intenii)erauc-e, 
which  threatened  to  make  the  Americans  a  nation  of 
drunkards.  The  culminating  period  of  intemperance 
was  the  ■eventjr'five  vears  hetween  1750  and  1825. 
Nearly  everyone  drank  intoxicating  liquor.  It  was 
the  family  bevovge.  It  was  the  prevailing  m«ik  of 
hospitality.  It  wM  ngarded  m  a  dieeourtan:  even 
an  insult,  to  refuse  H.  At  all  functions,  pmBe  tad 
private,  social  and  commercial,  sacred  and  solemn, 
intoxicatin|{  Ix-vcraKcs  were  used.  Not  only  was 
liquor  re^iardcd  ;i>  !riilisi)ciisalil<'  on  such  ociilsIoiis, 
but  tlie  orroni  uus  In  lief  iirr-viiilcil  that  no  (lani  work 
C<t'ilii  lif  .'icromplislii'ii  witliout  tin-  st  iiiiuhil iiiK  Rliis.H. 
Laliourcrs  and  in(  <  liani<-s  wen-  ^inividcd  witJi  tlicir 
quota  of  liquijr,  twicr  a  day.  at  tin-  ■^ouml  of  "Jic  tdwti 
bell,  that  summonc^i  them  rcRularly  at  eleven  and 
four  o'clock.  The  farmer  stipulated  with  his  help 
when  he  hired  them  for  harvef<»iiiK  that  they  were  to 
noeive  a  certain  amount  of  "sjiirits",  which  was 
oenerally  whisky  or  New  England  rum.  Strong; 
uquor  was  supposed  to  make  strong  men.  This 
supposition  was  not  questioned  until  the  fatal  elleeta 
of  drinking  habits  were  evident  in  the  multitude  who 
went  down  to  drunkards'  graves.  Intemperance 
wa.-*  widespread,  increasing  day  by  day,  till  it  reached 
its  climax  at  the  elo!«e  of  the  Hcvohitionary  \N'ar. 
Congress  furnished  the  C'oloni:il  triwijis  with  hquor 
to  str<nt{thcn  tliem  in  the  liardsliijis  of  war.  The 
solcliers  returned  to  their  honir.s  and  addi-d  to  lh(> 
wave  of  drunkenness  that  ros<'  liigh  and  s])n;id  far 
and  wide.  It  was  commonly  stated  at  the  end  of 
tihe  Revohition  that  the  United  States  consumed 
more  liquor  per  capita  than  any  other  nation.  It 
was  generally  admitte«l  that  no  man  eould  be  found 
wlw  had  not'becn  drunk  on  some  occasion.  Tlie  out- 
come of  this  universal  inteniperanoe  was  a  reaetion 
hi  favour  of  temperanc*'. 

The  first  prf)nouneed  effort  at  reform  was  inaugu- 
rated by  iJr.  Renjamin  Riisli  of  Philadcljibia.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Coticrcss  in  ITTti.  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  TVcluration  of  Independfnre.  In 
17S.')  he  issiifd  a  paniiiMi't  fntitlcd  "Infjtiirv  ifito  the 
effects  of  arrlcnt  spirits  r)n  thi-  liutnan  bi>dy  and 
mind",  whidi  was  widely  read  in  Amrriiii  and 
Engl.and.  No  organizeil  movement  rr-iiltt<i  from 
it,  but  it  affected  public  opinion  strongly  and  laid 


the  foundation  of  subsequent  temperance  work. 
The  reform  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Rush  did  not  advo- 
cate total  abstinence;  the  publie  was  not  prepared 
for  any  such  remedial  measure.  The  first  step  to- 
ward It  was  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  afidrding 
liquor  to  employees.  Ttien  moderation  in  the  use 
of  distilled  hquora  was  encouraged:  dua  developed 
into  abetinenee  from  this  class  of  liquors,  and  the 
moderate  use  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider.  Finally 
after  a  half-eentur>- of  cfTort  in  n'^rulut iiij;  the  iijjo  <rf 
liquor,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  plan  of  mudt^rar 
tion  liuil  ]>r<iv  ril  a  fiiilurc.  and  that  tM ooly  piwstioal 

remedy  w:i.s  total  ahsi incnce. 

The  first  tciiipriain'i'  organization  was  formed  by 
two  hundred  larincrs  in  Ijiditirltl,  Connecticut,  in 
17Sit.  The  nienibcrs  nxTcly  iilciigrd  tliemwlves 
not  to  give  liquor  to  their  farm  nanaa.  This  action 
met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  workmen,  who 
persecuted  the  members  of  the  new  society  and 
nea|^>ed  every  indignitv  upon  them.  Such  waa  the 
prejudice  in  favour  oi  strong  drink  that  thia  very 
moderate  temperance  movement  was  considered 


dra.stie  and  revobitioiiary.  The  first  scM-iety  of 
oledged  abstainers  was  formed  in  April,  18C«,  at 
Aloreau,  .Saratoga  County,  New  York.  Foi  t  \ -seven 
members  jikxlged  themselves  to  aljstaiu  from  dis- 
tilled .s])irita  and  wine  except  in  ea.s<'  of  sicknfs.s  or  at 
publie  dinners,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  twnity-live 
cinits,  and  fifty  rents  for  actual  intoxication.  ()ther 
societies  were  establishiHl  which  prohibited  not  the 
use  hut  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
One  of  these  s<Kirties  was  organize<l  in  a  tavern,  at 
the  bar  of  wlm  h  tin  oltit «  rs  treated  the  others. 
Members  wen'  tiiuil  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  for 
dnrnketmess,  and  a  by-law  of  one  societv  required 
members  who  had  become  drunk  to  treat  aU  the  other 
members. 

The  vice  o<  dninkennaas  called  for  a  more  adequate 
effort  than  the  mere  advocacy  of  moderation.  On 

13  Februar>',  1826,  "The  American  Temperance 
Society"  was  established  at  Boston.  This  opened  a 
new  era.  and  i)av<Ni  thf  w.iy  (o  total  abstinence. 
Thf>  ni'w  sor-it'ty  advocitifni  total  al)8tinence,  but, 
from  <<'iis:iliTalinns  of  prudence,  it  was  not  enforc»?d. 
The  purjyose  of  the  society  was  to  mould  public 
sentiment  and  to  reform  the  haliiisand  customs  of  the 
coiimuinity.  (iraduallv  men  begun  to  .see  that  drunk- 
enness was  to  be  combat te<l  hy  attacking  the  drink- 
habit.  Ten  years  later,  in  18;jii.  the  w'cond  national 
temueronce  convention  held  at  Saratoga  declared  for 
total  iJistinence  from  dist  illed  and  fermented  liquors. 
Dr.  Dordiester  in  his  "Uquor  Probkm  in  All  Ages", 
commentingOB  the  wvck  of  this  period^  aagv:  "In 
the  vear  I83S  more  tiian  eight  thouaand  aodeties 
had  lieen  formed,  with  more  than  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  members,  every  state  exc<'pt  one 
being  organized.  More  than  fmir  tlinnsand  ili-^til- 
leries  had  been  stopjx-d,  and  eight  tlmusanii  mer- 
chants had  cea.-tHl  to  .sell  anh-nt  sjjirits.  Mnn  than 
twelv<'  huinired  vessels  in  which  it  is  not  used  sail 
from  our  jKiris."  The  year  ISlO  gave  birth  t<)  the 
WashingtonianTemperance Society,  a  total  abstinence 
organization,  which  began  at  Baltimore  with  six 
members,  and  grew  to  six  liundred  thou.sand.  In 
time,  two-thirds  of  this  larg<'  soc  iety  fell  away.  Other 
societies  lost  members  and  men  who  regarde<l  teetotal- 
iam  aathe  sovereign  remedy'  of  inteniixrance  turned 
their  attention  from  the  dnnker  and  the  drunkard  to 
the  dealer  in  licjuor,  whoae  fivellhood  depended  oo 
the  drinker.  an<l  inaugurated  another  phase  of  temper- 
ance reform,  which  eventtmlly  took  the  shape  of 
j>rohil)it ion.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine  l)eeaine  the  lejider 
of  the  new  .agitation,  and  after  persistent  and  un- 
wear>'ing  effort  sucei^>de<i  in  l*^.")!  in  securing  the 
pas.sjige  of  an  abs<ilute  prnlnlutnry  law  commonly 
Known  as  the  "Maine  Law".  In  sult-^  qneii'  \i  ar.H 
prohibition  of  the  Uquor  traffic  became  a  law  in  Mione- 
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■ot*,  Rhoiie  Idand,  Mm— Aawtta,  Venmmt,  Midii- 

Ki,  Ckmneciicut.  New  Yor^  New  Hampshire, 
Ikware,  Nrbraflka,  Indiana,  Iowa,  South  Dakota, 

Illinois,  Ala.<ka,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Alnhanm, 
GeorK<H,  Kaii^^HM,  Mis-siaaippi,  North  Carolina,  Temie:*- 
8e<-.  In  titiio  the  hiw  was  repealed  in  all  flaoMpt  the 
eight  lalit  ranii  Miiino  (1  Jan.,  1011). 

Among  ihc  rurly  ]iri itniniTit  ;til\-i>r:iir-s  of  tcmper- 
lUicc  reform  who  dt'scrvt'  efip^'cial  iiicntion  are  Kev. 
Lyman  IWnhor  and  Dr.  Natlianiel  Hewitt  of  Con- 
necticut, Edward  C.  Delevan,  Dr.  Clark,  and  (lerrit 
Smith  of  New  York.  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt  of  Ponn- 
nflvanity  Bishop  Charles  P.   Mrllravic  of  Ohio, 
John  B.  Gough,  Rev.  Justin  Edwards  of  Maasacbu- 
•etta.  ami  Abraham  Lincoln  of  lllinoia.   fi«<oce  the 
CiTil  War  the  princtDal  orcanizationa  that  advcoated 
tetnpcr  inct'  wcrt'  the  Waahingtonian  Movement, 
18 K),   Ui  (  lial)it(  H,  1H41,  Sons  of  Tcmneranee,  1842. 
Caflot.'t  of  'rcmpcranco,  T'  inplarH  of^  Honour  ana 
Temporanro,  ISl"),  (iooii  Tcruphir.s,  1S.")1.    Tlie  first 
nat  ional  tcnijK'rant'e  convention  wjis  hdii  at  Phila<ii'i- 
phiu  in  Mav,  IKili.    Twi-nty-onc  !^tat<'!<  w<  re  n  prc- 
Bentf>d,  with  four  hundrc*!  <lrli  t^  it.  s.    Hy  vote  of 
Congrrsa  and  approval  of  Prosiilcnt  Ja<  kson  the  sale 
of  spirits  to  the  In<iians  wa.s  prohibite<i  in  ISIM. 
On  5  Nov.,  ISm,  General  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of 
war,  iamed  an  craer  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
liquors  In  any  garriaon,  fort,  or  camp  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  socretaiy  of  tM  navy  offered  a  money 

mbstitute for  thegrog ration.   

An  era  hi  temperance  work  was  Inaugnrated  in 
the  United  States  on  2  Julv,  1849,  which  mariced  the 
advent  of  Father  Theobald  Mat  hew,  the  Irish  apostle 
nf  t r'niperancc.  Hi  was  rece  ived  at  \i-\v  "N'ork  with 
tn  rnendous  ent husutsni.  .Mayor  W'ofulhiill  and  the 
city  rf)un<  il  pave  liitu  a  public  recei)iion  At  Wash- 
iuKtoii  he  \v;iM  enteriaitied  hy  Presidim  'I'aylor,  and 
wii8  adiniiteil  to  a  si  a!  \viiliin  the  bar  of  the  Seiiiite 
and  on  the  iloor  of  the  House,  a  distinction  gn"anted 
only  once  ])reviousIy  to  a  fon'igiicr — (Jeneral  Lafay- 
ette. On  thia  occa-sion,  Henry  Clay  said:  "It  ia 
but  a  merited  trilxite  of  nN-^iioct  to  a  man  who  has 
achieved  a  groat  wKial  revolution — a  revohition  in 
which  no  blood  has  b(>en  shed,  a  revolution  which  has 
Involved  no  desolation,  whlcn  has  caused  no  bitter 
tears  of  widows  and  oiphans  to  flow,  a  revolution 
which  has  been  achieved  without  violence,  and  a 
peat  or  one,  perhaps,  than  has  ever  been  accomplished 
By  any  benefactor  of  mankind."  Father  Mathew 
8T)ent  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  United  States 
and,  though  in  feeble  liealth,  Iravt  lied  37, (XX]  miles, 
vi.sititig  J.')  .'States,  adminiatering  ihe  pledge  in  over 
30()  of  the  ])i'in>-ipal  citlcs  and  towns  to  move  than 

/KX),(KX)  jK-rsons. 

Several  ("atholie  total  ab.stinencc  societies  were 
organized  during  Father  Mathew'.s  visit,  but  their 
influence  was  exerted  only  in  tlu'  restricted  sphere 
in  which  they  originated.  '  No  bond  uniti-d  them  till 

1871,  when  the  societies  of  Connecticut  fanned  a 
State  vaioii,  out  of  which  a  national  unionjDeir,  at 
a  oonvention  held  at  Baltimore  en  22  Tebnwy, 

1872.  One  hundml  and  seventy- seven  socieiiee, 
compri.Mng  26,4S1  memlx-rs,  re])resente<l  Connect  icut 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  N'ew  .Jersey,  Prnnsyh  ania, 
Maryland,  (^leorgia,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Minnes^ita,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  constitution  was  adoplerl, 
an  acldress  was  issued  to  the  Catholics  of  .America, 
arid  the  union  was  ii;in;ed  •  'i"!ic  t  ■ailmlic  'I'nial  .Abj^ti- 
nttife  Union  of  America".  In  the  address  to  tlie 
Catfiolie  bfMly,  the  aim  of  the  convention  was  pro- 
claimed in  these  terms:  "Our  motto  is  moral  suasion. 
With  prohibitory  laws,  restrictive  license  systems, 
and  q^ial  legislation  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  There  is  blended  with  our  proposed  plan  of 
mpaisation  the  attmetive  fentun  of  mutual  relief. 
Tuns  TsBipenuioB  end  Bensndenoe  go  hnnd  in  hand.** 
Hflinl  aoMon  was  favoured  fay  some^  kgUathm 


action  by  othen^  and  a  eombinatbn  of  both  by  a 
third  class.  It  was  finally  determined  to  woric  on 
the  lines  of  moral  suasion  as  the  belief  prevailed  that 

neither  pn)hibitory  nor  restrictive  laws  availed  un- 
le^  supporteil  by  {)ul)lic  opinion.  The  mind  of  the 
convention  euncerning  the  siiii])rea.sion  and  n'Strio- 
tion  of  the  liquor  trattu'  v\ a.s  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing resohition;  "  ilcstilved,  'I'hat.  this  convention, 
though  not  deeming  it  e.xjxniient  to  lake  part  in  any 
polititul  or  legislative  action,  in  reference  to  ' Pro- 
hibitory Liouor  Laws',  recognizes,  however,  the 
great  good  that  would  accrue  from  the  supjiression 
of  public  drinking  places,  and  from  such  legisUtion 
as  would  restrain  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
ItquoTB  within  bounds  eooaiateot  with  public  moiali^, 
aali  will  gladly  hail  such  legUation  whenever  the 
proper  autboriUee  m«y  grant  it."  The  oonvention 
advocated  the  organisation  of  subordinate  unions 
of  the  different  .«!tates  or  dioceses  in  afTdiatinti  with 
the  national  union.  .State  unions  were  estuhli?.!ie<1 
in  Alahjiiiia.  California,  Connn  t icut,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, I>)uisiana,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  I'enn.syl- 
\  ania.  \\'isconsin,  aLso  in  Canada.  Diocesan  utiiona 
were  formed  in  ,\lbany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Dubuque,  Duluth,  Erie,  Ijouisville, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  PittsbunL  Providence, 
Savannah,  Scranton,  Springfield,  St.  FmiI,  Syraeuaa, 
^Mieeling,  Wilmin^n,  and  Winona. 

Annual  conventions  of  the  national  union  were 
held  in  different  dtles  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
AnddH8faop«^  Mabops,  and  a  host  of  priests  attended 
the  conventions,  took  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Union,  and  propagated  its  principles  in  their 
re»i>ective  dio<«'se8.  The  Apostolic  nelegate,  the 
Most  Uev.  Diome<ie  Falconio,  altende<i  the  forty- 
first  convention  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in  August, 
1911,  and  pave  unmistakable  evidenci>  of  his  interest 
in  the  work,  in  his  address  to  the  di  li  pures,  and  in 
an  eIo<jueiit  dis<'oiirse  at  thcjiublie  nii-eiing,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  "Ijulies  and  gentlemen, 
you  hen-  find  in  your  pre.'w'nce  a  great  body  of  men 
who,  with  munly  coura^ce  and  the  true  Christian 
spirit,  have  bound  themselves  together  for  the  great 
cause  of  temperance.  BVillow  their  enmple,  for 
the  cause  of  tsnqwranoe  means  the  eanae  of  Chrie* 
tian  perieotion  and  the  cause  of  suffering  humanit^r. 
Should  you,  however,  not  find  it  convenient  to  jom 
their  ranks,  at  least  help  their  cause  by  your  prayers 
and  your  constant  oo-operation.  Cu  ntlenion  of  the 
Total  -Abstinence  I'nion,  we  admire  your  sj)irit  of 
self-ahiiegation  in  profi  ssiup  the  great  virtue  of 
total  alistinence,  and  we  ajtpreciate  your  efforts  in 
eiicounmiiig  it  l)0tli  by  words  atnl  example.  Your 
associations  are  of  ])aramount  imj>ortanfe  for  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfan*  of  our  peoi)le,  and  are, 
consequently,  of  great  service  to  religion  and  to 
society." 

At  the  convention  of  the  national  union  held  at 
Indianapolis,  28  August,  1878,  a  memorial  was  for« 
warded  U>  Pope  Leo  XIII,  who  in  tt^ify  addressed  a 
papal  Brief  to  the  members  of  the  union,  of  wfaidi 
the^foDowing  is  an  extract:  "Especially  pleasing  to 
us  is  that  noble  determination  of  yours  to  oppose 
and  uproot  the  baneful  vice  of  drunkenne.is,  and  keep 
far  from  yourselves  and  thwie  united  with  you  all 
incentive  to  it,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man, 
'It  gtx'th  in  pleasantly  but  in  the  end  it  will  bi^  like 
a  snake,  ant)  will  spread  abroad  jtoison  like  a  Basi- 
lisk'." A  papal  Brief  was  addre&scd  by  Pojm>  I'iua 
X  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Francis  Regis  Canevin,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  union,  on  10  July,  1006.  The 
pontiff  0onmi(>nd(xl  the  work  of  the  Union  In  thsSS 
terms:  "Following  the  example  of  our  predecessors, 
and  especially  the  lateat  among  them,  to  whom  there 
seemed  to  be  no  freater  enemy  of  the  teaohinga  and 
eonunands  of  Chnet  llinn  the  ■hose  of  stnuig  drinl^ 
we  hssrtily  lypeove  the  woric  of  the  anioot  sod 
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con^atulate  all  in  tlm  i'uinriK>ndable  aasemblagc, 
bwaiist'  tlit'v  liTf  our  associaiee  and  helpers  in  per- 
liuudin)^  iiu'ii  tu  ]ir;tctis<'  one  of  tfae  prinqpal  G&ii^ 
tiau  virtues — temperance." 

The  union  is  composed  of  men's,  women's,  and 
juvenile  aocieties,  and  the  Frieets'  Total  Abstmenoe 
League,  and  numbers  in  all  over  90,000  members. 

The  women's  societies  were  admitted  in  1878  aa 
honoraiy  membcra,  and  in  1880  as  active  members; 
in  1888  women  ddof^Jtm  wen  fint  Noehred,  the 
women's  sodetiee  having  preyioudy  been  lopnieoated 
by  rnon;  three  years  later  Mi^  S.  A.  Moore  of  PhiJ»> 
dflphia  was  elected  third  vice-president. 

The  union  issues  a  monthly  publication  "The 
C.  T.  A.  U.  Atlvocur*".  In  I'Jll  the  union  was 
roprrscnttfl  for  llu-  lirst  time  nt  the  (ThirteentlO 
Intorn.'it  i(ni:il  Con^:n's,-i  u^iiiiiNt  uli'ohol,  held  at  The 
lliiKiH'.  IIoHuikI.  It  luu-;  also  joined  the  Catholic 
Internatiuiial  .Society  against  AlcohoUam  founded  in 
1907  by  Father  Neumann  of  Milndt,  Prussia. 

In  1873  "The  Women's  Crusade"  started  in 
Hillsboro,  Ohio.  The  members  appealed  directly  to 
(be  aaloon-keq^  to  deeist  from  liquor  traffic,  visiting 
alt  the  nloone  m  the  towns  in  which  they  were  organ- 
iaed.  The  morement  q>read  from  Ohb,  through  the 
North  Central  States,  to  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansai^, 
California,  Oregon,  ami  ejislwiird  to  the  Atliuitio 
coast.  In  Ohio  the  saloons  in  two  Imiidn-d  and 
fifty  (owns  wen-  closi'd  hy  itio  f-nisadc.  The  result 
of  this  niov'cnicnt  was  thr  organization  of  a  total 
abstinenrc  sorifty  callc^l  the  Women's  Christ iun 
Temperance  I  nioii,  whifli  was  established  at  CU'vc- 
land  on  18  Nov.,  ls74,  at  a  national  oonveiiiion  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  delegates  from  about  a 
dozen  states.  In  18H0  six  departments  were  Insti- 
tuted—organization, preventive,  educational,  evan- 
gelistic,  social,  and  legal.  At  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment was  a  superintendent.  Under  each  department 
were  aub^lepaitments,  in  chaige  of  superintendents, 
the  total  number  of  departmenta  and  auperintendenta 
bdng  thirty-eight.  Juvenile  sodetiee  were  formed 
in  the  various  local  unions,  and  through  the  efTorIi' 
of  the  union  scientific  temperance  instruction 
infroilucrd  in  tlir  .school-*.  In  1910,  22.(MK),(K)t)  .hil- 
dron  rcroivod  instruction  on  the  hancfid  ffTrcla  of 
alcohol.  In  1S.S.'J  the  union  wa.'^  ortjanized  in  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  T'nited  States,  and  wain 
inirodur<'d  into  Canada.  Tlie  World'.-*  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  has  societies 
in  many  countries,  was  a  fulW  development  of  (he 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  For  nearly 
twenty  J'ears  the  destinies  of  the  W.C.T.U.  were 
guMed  by  a  gifted  woman  of  lughcfaaiiicter|Wbohad 
resigned  her  podtion  as  dean  of  the  Woman^  Golkga 
and  Professor  of  ^Esthetics  in  the  Xorthwestem 
University  to  devote  all  her  energies  to  the  eause  of 
(emperancr' — Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 

Canada— In  the  beginning  of  the  n!ne(t»erith  cen- 
tury, the  sale  of  intoxicatmg  liquor  w.a-s  .scarcely 
restricted  by  law  in  Canada  and  its  u.-^e  \v!i.'»  almost 
univer.^al.  In'em]M»rance  tlevelo]ied  and  s))read  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  reaction  set  in,  and  called  forth 
acti\-e  opposition.  .\  meeting  wit-;  ln  ld  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  and  the  first 
pledged  Temperance  Society  in  Canadua  was  formed, 
it  wa.s  not  a  total  abstinence  soeietv.  Moderation 
wa*  inculcated  in  this  ami  many  other  eodeties  e»- 
tabliahed  throughout  the  count^^  tmtil  1830,  when 
the  total  ahstihenoe  pledge  sueeeeded  the  old  modera- 
tion pledge,  a."^  was  the  ca'<e  in  the  United  States. 
Moderation  had  prfived  a  fniliire,  and  total  absti- 
nence was  adopted  as  tin-  li.  st  remedy  airain-^t  the 
drink  evil.  Immedi;irr!>,-  n  not  ieeahle  liruRresH  wan 
made  aL':iiiiNt  iiil.'nip'Tanr-i-.  Sii.-ii-l ies  wti-  orean- 
ized  .'iH  "ofM'ii  temjM-rance  «<ocieties",  with  no  ImhiiI  of 
union  till  1847,  when  the  .*k)ns  of  Temperance  es- 
tablished a  branch  in  Canada.  An  executive  council 
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govomed  k ■  ;lI  -  1  1  -  and  systematiml  their  work. 
An  aid  to  thorough  organisation  w.afl  afTortlt^i  m 
18.'>H  by  the  Independent  Order  of  (Joix!  i  < -n  i}>lars, 
whose  pledge  lasted  for  life,  and  who  admit t<.Hi  w  umen 
to  membership.  In  1874  the  Women's  Christiaa 
Tempwance  Union  instituted  a  imion  in  Canada, 
and  oy  qystBmatie  work  gave  a  strong  impiilsc  to 
temiieranoe  rafonn.  The  ( 'anada  Temperance  Union 
came  into  existenioe  in  lSti9,  and,  after  various  modi- 
fications in  name  and  method^  was  iqilaced  in  1S77 
by  the  Dominion  Allianoe  for  the  Total  Sunprc;s  ioo 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  The  Alliance  worked  with 
vigour  in  securing  legislation  for  the  restriction  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  was  actively  engaKetl  in  the 
enforcement  of  excise  laws,  throughout  mnst  of  the 
prov  inces  of  Canada.  Since  IS.'iO,  nearly  »'\  ery 
Canatiiau  Parliament  hii.s  been  called  upon  to  e-iiact 
legislation  prohibit  ive  or  rest  net  i  ve  i if  the  litjuor  t  rafiio. 
Repeated  petitions  made  to  Parliarneni  fur  total 
prohibition  urged  the  enactment  of  the  Canada 
Temperance  Act  of  1878,  commonly  called  the 
"Scott  Act",  authorizing  coimtics  and  cities  to  pro- 
hibit the  retail  sale  of  liquor.  The  pillar  vote  wan 
overwhelming  in  favour  of  prohibition,  but  dispute* 
as  to  its  constitutionality  and  controversy  concern- 
ing the  responsibility  oi  enforcement  by  federal  or 
provincial  authorities  rendered  it  inoperative. 

The  Churcli  of  1'ngland  Temperance  Society, 
established  in  a  way  in  i  very  )iro\  inoe,  uas  for  a  time 
active  in  the  temj>erance  reform  niox  cnient .  In 
latter  years  the  succes.s  of  the  Protestant  sucieties 
ha.s  been  in  the  way  of  local  option  or  "banish  the 
bar"  campaign.  In  the  rural  tlistrict.s  of  Ontario 
this  work  is  popular,  and  haa  been  effective.  The 
Catholic  Church  graopled  with  the  drink  evil,  from 
tbe  earliest  days  w  the  colony  of  New  France.  For 
.many  years  her  adherents  have  been  mo^t  active  ui 
propagating  temneranee  principles  through  the  Leapue 
of  the  Cross,  the  Gktbolic  Total  Abstinenee  Union, 
and  other  soeietiea  aoattered  throughout  Canad*. 
SinoD  1900  the  Diooese  of  Peterborough  has  taken 
the  lead  in  temperance  work.  In  the  episcopal 
city  there  is  a  society  of  1200  men.  .\rchbishop 
Rruchesi  of  .Montreal  has  taken  active  interest  in 
the  work,  and  has  developed  a  strong  total  abdtiuenw 
sentiment. 

K^TTf^nTs  or  F.^thkr  M.\thkw. — The  Knights  of 
Father  Malhew,  a  total  abstinence  and  semi-militan* 
body,  was  instituted  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  26  April, 
1872.  A  life-insurance  feature  was  adopted  on  18 
July,  l^^Sl.  having  been  authorised  bv  a  charts 
empoworiiiR  the  societY  to  indude  lite  insurance 
among  its  aims  and  objeds,  and  to  form  braaehea 
of  tiie  order,  called  "councils",  throughout  the  State 
of  Missouri.  As  the  work  and  benefits  of  the  soctetv 
became  known,  invitations  to  establish  couneib 
beyond  Missouri  were  reci-i\  ed.  At  present  1011) 
it  nas  cotmcils  in  Mifcjouri,  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Kan- 
s.as.  Tliere  ;ire  two  ehisses  <if  menil>ership:  active 
and  honorary.  Ti^  he  eligible  to  active  memhersliip, 
i(  is  necessary  to  be  a  practical  (jitluilic,  to  ]),a.s,-)  a 
physical  examination,  and  to  Ix*  not  less  than  sixteen 
nor  more  than  seventN  >  4'ars  of  age.  For  honorary 
membership,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  a  practical  Catholic. 
The  Society  has  been  active  in  promoting  temperance 
and  frugality,  and  has  exriended  over  eight  hundved 
thousand  dollars  in  benefits  for  the  families  of  its 
deceased  roembwn.  Councils  of  the  order  are  per- 
mitted to  orcaniae  brandies  of  Catholic  women,  to 
be  de.Hi'gnate<l  as  " Ladies'  Auxiliaries  of  the  Knights 
of  Father  Mathew,"  and  to  be  governed  by  laws  in 
hannnnv  wIUi  the  of  the  parent  organization. 

The  Ladic.:'  .\uxiliaries  h;i\-e  be<^n  instnuuental  in 
iipbuildiia;  the  male  orgam/at inn,  in  promoting  tem- 
|ieraiicr  among  lx»y^:  atnl  girl---,  and  have  !>pen  active 
in  eli.arilable  work  amr)ng  the  po<ir.  Tlie  Knigtitfl 
of  Father  Matbew  and  tiie  Ladies'  Auxiliaries  of 
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the  KniphU  of  Aitlwr  hhXbew  wen  affifiated  wHh 
the  Ccttnolic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  in 
180i5^  and  have  been  among  its  most  energetic  mem- 
bers in  advaneiBg  the  work  of  tlM  national  union. 

On*  HumM^  Ymtn  of  Ttmftm»ei  (Ntir  York.  1886);  Bvmm, 
Th»  TVfnvL  Mofrmrru  (Rosloa,  188B);  Snuwts.  TVmp.  in  all 
HaHoif  (New  Vurk,  uvja);  Rooimn  ahv  Shcrwelu  Ttmp. 
^rMmm,  mid  Social  H*form  iXUm  Yolk,  tSM) :  KsKuuniT.  A 
C^nturv  «l  Drtitk  Mkrai  (CMinMl,  IWM);  Qibm,  Bi*i.  of 
Cath.  To*.  AHtNHmmniiaimf  AmaHm  (PMhdgtphU.  HW7). 

Walter  J.  Shanley. 

TempUn.  Kkightk,  Thk— The  Kaightn  Tomplan 
were  the  earnest  founders  of  the  military  onierB,  and 
are  the  type  on  which  the  others  are  moilcUed.  They 
are  marlced  in  histoiy  (1)  by  their  humble  beginning, 
(2)  by  tlwir  Buwattoufl  vowth,  and  (3)  by  thear  tncio 
end. 

(1)  Immcdiat^afterthe  deliverance  efJimuNleini, 

the  Crusaders,  oonsiderinK  their  vow  fulfiUed,  re- 
turntHl  in  a  body  to  their  li  oincs.   The  <lffonpe  of  this 
precarious  conquest,  surruuiult^ii  as  it  was  bv  Mohain- 
int'diin  nr-iKhbuurs,  remaincxi.    In  Ills,  durinR  the 
riMKii  of  Haliiwin  II.  Huftiifs  de  Paycns,  ii  knifjlit  of 
CliiiiiipaKiii",  and  oi>;tit  <  <)tiip;mionH  bouii'i  t  lu  inselvcH 
by  a  i)<'r|)<  tual  vow,  taken  in  the  presenre  of  the 
Piitri.irch  of  .Icni-ialein,  to  defend  the  Christian  king- 
(i(jin.    baldwia  accepti-xi  their  services  and  assinnetl 
iliem  a  portion  of  his  pahwc,  adjoining  the  temple 
of  the  city;  hcnro  their  title  ''pauvres  chevaliers  du 
temple"  (Poor  Knights  of  the  Temple).  Poor  indeed 
thqr  were,  bniag  reduced  to  living  on  alms,  and,  so 
Itmg  as  tlu^  were  only  nine,  tbcy  were  hardly  prepared 
to  render  important  services,  uoloM  it  were  ae  caeoftB 
to  the  pilKrims  on  their  wav  from  Jenualem  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jtirrlan,  then  frequented  as  a  place  of 
devotion.   Tin- Ti'inplarM  lia<l  as  yet  neither  distinc- 
tive liabit  nor  nilt-     llugura  di>  Payi  ii.-^  juumeyed  to 
the  West  t^)  se<'k  the  approbation  of  tlie  Church  and 
to  obtain  reeruits.    At  the  Coiiiu'il  of  TroyeH  (lliS), 
at  which  he  iussisted  and  a1  which  St.  Bi-rnanl  w;u 
the  leading  s])irit,  the  Ivniuhls   Tetujilars  adojjted 
the  Rule  of  St.  lientnlicl,  tw  rti'enlly  refonneil  by  the 
Cistercians.    They  a('eei)te<l  not  only  the  three  per- 
petual vows.  Ih-^^ides  the  enmader'.s  vow,  but  al«o  the 
austere  rules  cDnccrning  the  chaiK'l,  the  rcfeetor>',  and 
the  donnitor>'.   They  also  adopted  the  white  habit 
of  the  Cistercians,  adding  to  it  a  red  cross.  Notwitb- 
■taoiding  the  austerity  «  the  moiuutie  nil^  xecniite 
flocked  to  the  new  otwt,  whieh  theneeferlh  eomprieod 
four  ranks  of  brethren:  the  knighU,  eouipped  like 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Middle  Agra;  the  sfrjeanta, 
who  forirc  i  the  light  cavalry;  and  two  ranks  of  non- 
fi!i:htiii)X  iiiiii:   the  farmers,  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
nunislratioii  of  t('riijK)rals;  atirl  the  rhaplaiii.'i,  who 
alone  were  \  i-sted  with  sjieerdot al  orders,  to  minister 
to  the  spirit  II. il  (ie«'fL<  of  the  orricr. 

(2)  The  order  ow«i  its  ra|)id  growth  in  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  it  combined  the  two  great  pas.><ioii!j  <>f 
the  Middle  Ages,  religious  fervour  and  martial 
prowess.  Even  Dcforc  the  TempLars  had  proved  their 
wort  h,  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  authorities  heaped  on 
them  favours  of  every  kind,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
The  popes  took  them  under  their  immediate  protec- 
tion, exempting  them  from  all  other  jurieoictionj 
epiaoopal  or  secubu-.  Their  property  wm  Maimikted 
to  the  church  estates  and  exempted  mm  all  taxatbn, 
even  from  the  ecclesiast  ieal  tithes,  while  their  churches 
and  cemeteries  could  not  Ix-  jilaced  under  interdict. 
Tlii.s  sofin  bn)ught  al>out  oonfliet.s  with  the  clergy 
of  the  Holy  Land  inasmuch  as  the  increji.'*e  of  the 
liitidcd  property  of  the  order  led,  owing  to  ilscxniii)- 
tion  from  tilhcM,  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  of 
the  churches,  iiinl  the  interdict.^,  ;it  that  time  u.sed 
and  abused  by  the  epLscopate,  l>efame  to  a  certaui 
extent  inoixrative  wherever  the  order  hjid  churches 
anil  chapels  in  which  Divine  worship  was  regularly 
held.  Ail  early  as  1156  the  clergy  of  the  Holy  Land 
tned  to  xeatiain  the  exorbitaat  pciviloBOB  of  the 


militeiT  ordeti,  but  in  Rome  ever>'  objection  wee 
set  aside,  the  result  being  a  growing  antipathy  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  clerg>'  against  these  ordm. 
The  teini>oral  benefits  which  the  order  re<  ei\  .-d  from 
all  the  fiovereigns  of  Europe  were  no  le.s.s  importaiit . 
The  Templars  had  CMnimanderies  in  ever>-  stale. 
In  France  they  formed  no  le.-<s  than  elevi'ii  bailiwicks, 
subdivide<l  into  more  than  forly-lwo  eotiimaiidiTies; 
in  Palestine  it  was  for  the  most  |)art  with  sword  in 
hand  that  the  Templars  extender  I  their  jjosise^sions 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mohamnie<lans.  Their  ea-stles 
are  etill  famous  owing  to  the  remarkable  ruins  which 
remain:  Safdd,  built  in  1140;  Karuk  of  the  desert 
(1143);  and,  moet  important  of  all.  Castle  Pilgrim, 
built  in  1217  to  eommand  a  etiatqpc  defile  on  the 


In  these  castles,  which  were  both  monasterfae  and 

CBvaln,-  barracks,  the  life  of  the  Templars  was  full  of 
contrasts.  A  eontenii»or;iry  describes  tlie  Templars  as 
"in  turn  lion.s  of  war  and  luiubs  at  the  hearth;  rough 
knights  on  the  battleheld,  pious  monks  in  the  rhajM^I: 
formidable  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  genllencKs  its<'lf 
towards  His  friends"  (Jju-ques  de  \'i!r\).  Having 
renouneetl  all  the  plea^^ure«  of  life,  they  f.aee<l  <leath 
with  a  proud  indifference;  they  were  the  first  to 
attack,  the  last  to  n  treat,  alwa>'8  clocile  to  ttie  voice 
of  their  leader,  the  dtsi-iplinc  of  the  mode  betag 
added  to  tho  discipline  of  the  soldier.  As  an  army 
they  were  never  very  numerous.  A  contemporary 
tells  us  that  there  were  400  knifl^ta  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
aenitb  of  their  prosperity;  ne  doee  not  pve  the 
iinmber  of  esrjeenta^  who  were  mote  numerous.  But 
it  wee  a  liloked  bo4r  ef  men  who,  by  their  noble 
aMiii|>lij  impilited  the  remainder  of  the  Christian 
forces.  They  were  thus  tho  terror  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Were  tliey  defeate<l,  it  was  upon  theni  tiiat 
the  victor  vented  his  fur>',  the  more  so  as  they  were 
forbidden  to  olTer  a  ran.s<^)m.  When  i aken  pri.soners, 
they  .scornfully  refu.s<'d  (lie  freedom  olTered  them  on 
TOndition  of  ajxtsta.'-N-,  A!  the  siege  of  .Sufed  (.I'itU), 
at  which  ninety  Temjilars  met  death,  eighty  others 
were  taken  pri.soners,  atjd,  refusing  to  deny  Christ, 
died  martyrs  to  the  P'aith.  This  hdelity  cost  them 
dear.  It  has  been  eoiii])uted  that  in  less  than  two 
centuries  almost  2U,(JU0  Templars,  knights  and 
Serjeants,  perished  in  war. 

Tbeae  frequent  hccatombe  rendered  it  diffieult  for 
the  order  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  also  bnm^t 
about  a  decadence  of  the  true  crtisading  spirit.  As 
the  order  was  compelled  to  make  immediate  use  of 
the  recruits,  the  article  of  the  original  rule  in  Latin 
which  re(juire<l  a  probatioiiarv  j)eriod  fell  into 
desuetu<le.  Kven  excotnmunic;it<'d  men,  who,  lus  w.os 
the  Ciuse  with  many  enisaders,  wished  to  e.\i>iate 
their  sins,  were  admitted.  .Ml  tiiat  w:us  requiri  <i  of  a 
new  member  wa.H  a  hhnd  obcilieiice,  as  imix-nitive 
in  the  soldier  as  in  the  monk.  Ii<>  ha<l  to  declare 
himself  forever  "serf  et  enclave  de  la  maison"  (French 
text  of  the  rule).  To  prove  his  sincerity,  he  was 
suhiected  to  a  secret  te»t  oonoorning  the  nature  of 
which  nothing  has  ever  been  diseoveied,  althoosb  it 
gave  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary  aocuntions.  The 
great  wealth  of  the  order  may  also  have  contributed 
to  a  certain  hudty  ui  morale,  but  the  most  serious 
charge  against  it  was  its  insupportable  j^ride  and  love 
of  power.  At  the  ajxigee  of  its  prosptTity,  it  was  said 
to  possess  9000  estates.  With  its  accumulated 
revenues  it  had  amas-sed  great  wealth,  which  was 
deposite<l  in  its  temples  at  Pans  and  l»nd<m.  Numer- 
ous prui'-es  anil  pru  ati'  individuals  had  bankecl  there 
their  personal  property,  lx>eaust^  of  the  uprightness 
and  S4)lid  credit  of  sueii  hankers.  In  Paris  the  royal 
treasim-  w^ius  kept  in  the  Temple.  Quite  independent, 
except  from  the  distatit  aulnorityof  the  ppix",  and 
pos.ses«ing  power  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  leading  tem- 
poral sovereigTis,  the  order  soon  niHWmH  the  right 
to  direct  the  weak  and  itreaolute  government  of  the 
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IGngdoA  of  Jerosdam,  a  feudal  kingdom  tnuumw- 
sible  ihroui^  iromen  and  cxpcmcd  tu  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  minorilira,  regencies,  and  domestic 
discord.  However,  the  Ttuiplani  were  sodii  opposed 
by  the  Order  of  HusiJiuillets,  whieli  hud  in  it.s  turn 
become  military,  ami  \v;is  at  first  the  iiiutuKir  niul 
later  the  rival  of  thr  rcuiplara.  Thi^  ill-timed  inter- 
fereiwe  (tf  tlic  oniers  in  the  government  ol  Jerusalem 
odI^  multiphcd  Ihc  intestine  dissensiuub,  and  thi^  at 
a  time  when  the  funnidable  puwer  uf  >Saladin  threat- 
ened the  veiy  existence  of  t  }io  T^tin  Kingdom.  While 
«Jte  Temidan  tncrificcil  them^lvcs  with  their  cus- 
tomaiy  Insveiy  in  tbia  final  struggle,  tbcgr  were,  nev- 
erthielMB,  pttitlr  nsponeible  for  the  downfall  of 


To  imt  an  end  to  thb  baneful  rivahy  between  tha 
militaqr  orders,  there  was  a  veiy  eunple  remedy  at 
hand,  namely  their  amalgamat  ion.  Thia  wa«  officialhr 

f ropofied  by  St  IxnuH  at  tlie  Counril  of  Lyons  (1274). 
t  w&s  ])ropo-si.xl  uiiew  in  12!i.'5  by  Pope  I^icholas  IV, 
wlio  (-ailed  a  geucnil  coiisnltation  on  tliis  point  of  the 
Christian  states.  This  idea  is  eaii\!i,sse<l  by  ull  the 
publicists  of  that  time,  who  demand  either  a  fusion 
of  the  existing  orders  or  tlie  ereat  ion  of  ft  third  order 
to  sup])lan(  tiiein.  Never  in  fact  had  (he  question 
of  the  crusaders  bixm  more  eagerly  taken  up  titan 
after  their  failure.  As  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis, 
Philip  the  Fair  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  these 
proiK>8als  for  a  crusade.  As  the  meet  powerful  prince 
of  bia  time,  the  direction  of  the  movement  bcbnaed 
to  him.  To  RBBume  this  direction,  all  he  demanded 
was  the  neceesary  suppJiea^of  men  and  cspeetally  of 
money.  Such  is  th«  geneeis  of  bis  campaign  for  the 
BuppresBion  of  the  Templan.  It  has  been  attributed 
wholly  to  his  well-known  cupidity.  Even  on  this 
•uppoaition  he  needed  a  pretext,  for  he  eould  not, 
without  sarrile^ie.  lay  hands  on  j>os,ses.sions  tliat 
fiir  ii  'd  |>art  of  tlie  coclesiast ical  lioniain.  To  justify 
8U<  h  a  r-ourse  the  Ranction  of  the  Churcli  \va.s  netit'jj- 
siary,  and  this  the  kinn  <'ould  fibtain  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  sacreil  purpose  for  which  the  possessions  were 
destined.  Admittmg  that  he  was  sufficimt  ly  powerful 
to  encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  Terntdars  in 
Fraaee,  be  still  needtnl  the  concurrence  of  the  Church 
to  secure  control  of  their  possessions  in  tlx  other 
countries  of  Christendom.  Such  was  the  i)urjHjse  of 
the  wily  negotiations  of  this  self-willed  and  cuoning 
Bovereign,  and  of  his  still  more  treacherous  ooiuiaeP 
lors,  with  Clement  V,  a  French  popeof  weak  eharact^ 
and  easily  deceived.  The  nunour  that  there  had 
be<n  a  iirearrangement  between  the  king  and  the 
[>ope  has  been  fimdiy  dist)o»ed  of.  A  doubtful  revela^ 
tion,  whieh  allowed'  Phili])  to  make  tin-  jin isertit  ion 
of  the  Teni])lars  as  heretics  a  (iue-~lion  of  orthodoxy, 

afforded  hiin  the  <>i)pori unity  which  he  desired  to 

invoke  llie  tii;tiou  of  the  Holy  ."-^ee. 

{[ii  In  the  trial  of  the  Ti  iiiplarH  two  phases  must 
be  distin^iished:  the  royal  commission  and  the  papal 
eommission.  Philip  the  Fair  mode  a  preUnimary 
inquiry,  and,  on  the  strength  of  so-called  revelations 
of  a  few  unworthy  and  degraded  members,  secret 
wders  were  sent  throughout  France  to  arrest  all  the 
Templars  on  the  same  day  (13  October,  1307),  and 
to  submit  them  to  a  most  rigorous  examination.  Tbe 
king  did  this,  it  was  mwle  to  appear,  at  the  request 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  inquisitors,  but  in  reality  witnout 
their  co-operation.  In  this  uiquirj'  torture,  the  u.«o  of 
whieli  w;is  authorized  by  the  cruel  procedure  of  the 
age  in  t  hi»  ciisc  of  crimes  commit  toil  without  witne!<{<es, 
w;v.s  pitilessly  employed.  Owing  to  tlie  lack  of  e\i- 
deiice,  11if»  accusi>d  could  be  c"n\'ir-ted  only  through 
their  own  cunfi  ssion  and,  to  (wtort  this  confe-siiju. 
tiie  us*j  of  torture  wjis  considered  necessiiry  and 
legitimate.  TImtc  was  one  feature  in  the  organization 
of  the  order  which  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  namely 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  rites  of  mitiation  were 
oonduoted'.  The  secrecy  is  cicplainied  by  the  (act  that 


the  reeeptrans  alwsjrs  took  phuse  in  a  chapter,  and 
the  chapters,  owing  to  the  delicate  and  grave  quee- 
ttons  discussed,  were,  and  necessarily  had  to  be. 
held  in  secret.  An  indiscretion  in  (lie  mat  ter  of 
secrecy  entailed  exckision  from  the  order.  The 
secrecy  of  these  initiations,  however,  had  two  grave 
disadvantages.  As  tiu  se  n'ceptions  could  take  place 
wherever  there  was  a  coininan(ler\ ,  they  were  carried 
on  without  publicity  and  were  free  from  all  surv'eillance 
or  control  from  the  higher  authorities,  the  tests  being 
eutnist«d  to  the  discretion  of  subalterns  who  were 
often  rough  and  uncultivated.  Under  awdt  eondi- 
tions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  abuses  crept  in. 
One  need  only  rec^l  what  took  place  almost  daily  at 
the  time  in  tM  brothg-booda  of  artiaaoB,  the  initintioin 
of  a  new  member  being  too  often  made  the  oocanioii 
for  a  parody  more  or  kis  sacrilegious  of  baptism  or  of 
the  Maas.  The  aeoond  disadvantage  of  tnia  necrpey 
was,  that  if  gave  an  ojiportunity  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Templars,  auJ  they  were  numerous,  to  infer  from  this 
mystery  everv  conceivaliU'  nialicioiis  supposition  mid 
b;i.se  on  it  tfve  most  monstrous  imputations.  The 
Templars  were  accused  of  spitting  u[)on  the  CroHS, 
of  denying  Christ,  of  permitting  soilom\',  of  worship- 
ping an  idol,  all  in  the  most  im]>enei rable  seiTee  v. 
Such  were  the  Middle  Ages,  when  prejudice  was  so 
vehement  that,  to  destroy  an  adversary',  men  did  not 
recoil  fr«>m  inventing  the  meet  criminal  charges.  It 
will  suffice  to  recall  the  similar,  but  even  more 
ridiculous  than  ignominious  accusations  brought 

S gainst  Pope  Bonuaoe  VI 11  by  the  same  Philip  ihm 
kir.  Most  of  the  aeeused  declared  themselves  guilty 
of  these  secret  crimes  after  being  subjected  to  sueh 
ferocious  torture  that  many  of  them  succumbed. 
Some  made  similar  confessions  without  the  iise  of 
torture,  it  is  true,  but  through  fear  of  it;  tlie  threat 
liad  litH'u  sullicient.  Such  wa**  the  case  with  the  srand 
master  liimsejf,  Jacqucs  de  Moiay,  who ackuo\dedgtxi 
later  tli:ii  he  had  lied  to  save  his  life.  Carried  on 
without  tlie  authorization  of  the  pope,  who  luid  the 
military  orders  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  this 
investigation  was  nwlically  corrupt  lioth  as  to  its  in- 
tent and  as  to  its  pmci-durc.  Kot  only  did  Clement  V 
enter  '.m  enerf;i  ti<;  prot^,  but  he  annulled  the  entire 
trial  and  susjk  n.lei  1 1  hf  jxiwcrs  of  the  btshojis  au«l  their 
inquisitors.  IIuwc\  er,  the  offence  had  been  a<lmitted 
and  remained  tbe  irrevocable  basis  of  tbe  entire 
subsequent  proceedings.  Philip  the  Fkhr  took 
advantage  of  the  discovery  to  have  bestowed  upon 
himself  by  the  Univca^itj-  of  Paris  the  title  of  Cham* 
pion  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  al.'^o  to  stir  up 
public  opini<m  at  the  States  General  of  Tours  against 
the  heinous  crimes  of  the  Teiii]ilais.  Moreo\er.  he 
succeefled  in  having  the  c<mi'es.sioni»  of  the  .aceusol 
confirmed  m  pi  c.>ence  of  the  nojx*  by  si  \  ent  \ -1  wo 
Templars,  who  litul  been  fpccinlly  chosen  and  coached 
beforehaml.  In  view  of  tiii-;  itivestigation  at  Poitiers 
(June,  13U8),  the  pope,  until  then  sceptical,  at  last 
became  concerned  and  o]>en<Hl  a  new  commission, 
the  procodiu^  of  which  he  himself  dircH-tJHl.  He 
reserved  the  aiuse  of  tlie  order  to  the  papal  com- 
mission, leaving  individuals  to  be  tried  by  the 
diooeoan  oonunsMMWs  to  whom  be  restorod  then- 


The  seoond  phase  of  tbe  process  was  the  papal 
inquirv,  which  was  not  restricteil  to  France,  but 
extcndi-d  to  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe, 
and  even  to  the  Orient.  In  motft  of  the  other  ci  lunt  m  a 
— Portugal,  Spain,  Gerniaiiy,  Cyprus — the  leuiplars 
were  found  innorKnt;  in  Italy,  except  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts, the  deci.sion  was  the  same.  But  in  France  th»» 
episcxipal  inquLiitions,  resuming  their  activities,  Umk 
the  facts  as  establish«Hl  at  the  trial,  and  wniiJied 
themselves  to  reconciling  the  repentant  guilty  mem- 
bers, imix)sing  various  canonical  penances  extending 
even  to  ])erpctual  imprisonment.  Only  those  who 
persisted  in  heresy  were  to  bo  turned  over  to  tbe 
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ftrawilnr  arm.  but,  by  u  rigid  interpretation  of  this 
provision,  those  who  had  withdrawn  their  former 
confessions  were  considered  relapsed  heretics:  thus 
fifty-four  Tempkn  who  had  recanted  after  having 
oonfeopnj  were  oondemned  as  relapsed  and  publicly 
burned  on  12  May,  1310.  Subsequently  all  the  other 
Templars,  who  had  been  examined  at  the  trial,  with 
very  few  oxroptions  (hM-laretl  themselvt^s  n'lilty.  At 
thv  sixmc  time  tlip  pHpal  (xjnUMis.si()i),  !i.p|M)intod  to 
exarniiii*  the  rausf  of  tin-  f>rii(T,  Ynui  otiti  mi  ujx)!!  it.s 
duties  ami  (jatln'ri'ii  tutjetluT  tlio  ilociimfnts  which 
were  tf)  \ic  sulimittcii  to  the  pojx?,  ami  to  (lie  jjonoral 
counc:il  railed  to  decidf  lis  to  the  final  fate  of  the 
ortitT.    The  culpability  uf  .single  p<'rson.s,  which  wius 
looked  upon  as  cstabhshed,  did  not  involve  the  nuilt 
of  the  onlcr.  Although  the  defence  of  the  order  was 
poorly  oooducted,  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the 
order  as  a  body  professed  any  heretical  doctrine,  or 
that  a  aeorei  rule,  distinct  from  the  official  rule,  was 
practised.   Ckmaequeatly,  at  the  General  C3ouncil 
of  Vienne  in  DMphini  on  16  October,  1811,  the 
majority  were  favoursble  to  the  maintenanee  of  the 
order.    The  pope,  irresolute  and  harassed,  finally 
adopted  a  mi  ddle  courae:  he  decreed  the  dissolution, 
not  the  condemnation  of  the  order,  and  not  by  penal 
wntenee,  but  by  an  .\|>o!<to]ic  Decree  (Bull  of  22' 
March,  l  'A'2).    The  order  h.ivinR  been  Kupprefwod, 
the  jK>iM-  himself  wa-s  to  decide  as  to  the  fate  of  its 
ineiiibers  and  the  disposal  of  its  posseswioiis.    As  to 
the  property,  it  was  tume<l  over  to  tlie  rival  Order  of 
lio.spitallers  to  be  applied  to  its  ori>;inal  use,  namely 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  I'lace.s.    In  Portugal,  how- 
Civer,  and  in  Araeon  the  possessions  were  vested  in 
two  new  onlers,  tlie  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal  and 
the  Order  of  Montesa  in  .\nigon.  As  to  the  members, 
the  Templan  reoogoiied  guutkes  were  allowed  either 
to  join  another  muitary  order  or  to  return  to  the 
aeeular  etate.  In  the  latter  case,  a  pen.sion  for  life, 
eharged  to  the  possessions  of  the  order.  wa.s  granted 
them.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Templars  who  had 
pleaded  cuilt  y  before  their  bishops  were  to  be  treated 
":ii>i  oriliriK  to  the  rjgouH  of  juitioe,  tempered  by  a 
generous  inercy". 

The  pojM?  reserved  to  his  own  jiiiir:riii  Mt  the  cause 
of  the  grand  miister  and  his  three  lirst  digtiitaries. 
They  hatl  confessed  their  guilt;  it  remained  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  Church,  after  they  had 
tcatiBed  to  their  repentance  with  the  customary 
solemnity.  To  give  this  solemnity  more  publicity, 
a  platform  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Notra>Daine 
for  the  reading  of  the  sentence.  But  at  the  euprone 
moment  the  mad  master  recovered  his  oourage  and 

?»rochumed  the  innoeenee  of  the  Tenplan  and  the 
alsity  of  his  own  alleged  eonfeasions.  lb  atone  for 
this  deplorable  moment  of  weakness,  he  declared  him- 
self reinly  to  .saerifiee  his  life.  He  knew  the  fate  that 
awaited  him.  Imme<liately  after  this  uni^xjieeted 
CUup^e-thi'fitrc  he  was  arrestee]  jis  a  relapMxi  heretic 
witn  anotljiT  ili({iiitary  who  eiios4'  to  share  his  fate, 
and  by  orrler  of  Philip  they  were  burned  at  the  stake 
before  the  gates  of  the  palace.  This  bmve  death 
deeply  impressed  the  {xjople,  and,  as  it  hapjjened 
that  the  pope  and  the  king  died  shortly  afterwards, 
the  k^ena  spread  that  the  grand  master  in  the  mi*lst 
of  the -flames  had  summoned  them  both  to  api)oar  in 
the  course  of  the  year  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Such  was  the  tragic  end  of  the  Templara.  If  we  eon- 
aider  that  the  Oi^er  of  the  Hoflraitaliers  fmallv  inher- 
ited, although  not  witiioat  diflDcultie&  the  property 
of  the  TcmpUvrs  and  received  nwny  of  its  members, 
we  may  any  that  the  result  of  the  trial  was  prao- 
*  tically  equivalent  to  the  long-proposed  amalgjunation 
of  the  two  rival  orders.  For  the  Knights  (first  of 
lUiodes,  afterwards  of  Maltal  took  nji  and  carried 
on  elsewhere  the  work  of  the  Knitrhtsof  the  Temple. 
This  formidaltle  fri.il.  i  fi*'  frn  alv-t  i-vrr  [jrouplit  to 

light  whether  we  consider  the  huge  number  of  accused. 
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the  diffieutty  of  discovering  the  truth  from  a  mass  of 
suspicious  and  contradictonr-  evidence,  or  the  many 
jurisdictions  in  activity  simultaneously  in  all  parts 
of  Christendom  from  Great  Britain  to  Cyprus,  is 
not  yet  ended.  It  is  stilt  pamiDnately  discussed  by 
histonam  iriw  have  dhddea  into  two  eamps  f  >r  and 
against  the  order.  To  mention  only  the  prnu  ipal 
ones,  the  following  find  the  order  guiltv:  Dupuv 
(1«W>4),  Hammer  (1S20J,  W  ilcke  (1S2C);  Michelet 
(IS41),  Ix)iseleur  ilS72:i,  Prutz  (lS,HS;i,  and  Hiistoul 
(190.5);  the  following  find  it  innocent:  l-'ather  1.*- 
jeune  (1789),  Kaviiouard  (1813),  Havemann  (IS-Jlj), 
l.,-ulv(M-at  (18S()i,  .Sehottnudler  (IHS7).  Omeliri  (1893), 
\a".\.  {\SsS\,  Fineke  (11MI8).  Without  taking  any  side 
in  this  disrussion,  which  is  not  yet  exhausted,  we 
may  obsen  e  that  the  latest  documents  brought  tO 
light,  particularly  thoee  which  Fincke  has  recently 
extraeted  from  the  arehives  of  the  Ivingdom  of  Aragon, 
tell  more  and  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  order. 

In  chronolocioal  order,  the  nioNt  important  workii  are:  UrpTria, 
Hitt.  dt  rprdn  milUain  dr*  ttmptirrt  (Paris,  1034);  LejEV.^ii, 
Hi»l.  eritimm  tt  apologUi^  de  Canirr  da  Ttmptirrt  (2  voU., 
Psria,  1789);  WiirKS,  Gad*,  da  Ttmpflordttu  (2  vols.,  2nd  ed., 
Halle,  TSfKI);  Pri  tt,  Bntwidkelunn  und  UnlrrgaHO  dr.t  Tempel- 
ordeixn  (Ufrlin.  1 S-SH) ;  GmKUN,  .SVAuW  wi^-r  VnnchuVi  det  Tempel- 
ordm*  (.SiutlBart.  1893):  Ftvricn,  PnpMum  wx'l  Vnttrgano  da 
Tempelordtiu  (2  voln.,  MOrwicr,  1907).  Documt-nta:  I/a  ri^t  du 
(nnpM  (Paris.  1886);  Dit  uripntnoUehe  TemplrrtaH  (Kreibura, 
IINA):  ytoumt,  tm  ittttmoattirm  de  Jaeqwt  de  Motaa  (Pkml 

Cll.\HLES  MOEU-ER. 

Temple. — The  Latin  form,  lemi^dum,  from  which 
the  English  temple  is  derived,  origmally  signified  an 
imcovered  area  marked  off  by  boundaries;  eepecially  a 
space  marked  off  by  the  augurs  to  be  excepted  from  all 
profane  uses.  Among  the  Romans  the  precincts  of  a 
temple  were  alwavs  quadrangular  in  ground  plan; 
henee  the  ao^aUea  ieaaia  of  Vesta,  one  of  the  most 
famous  flBDetnaries  of  Rome^  bemg  circular  in  plan, 
was  not  strictly  a  temple,  but  only  an  cedes  sacra,  or 
sacred  building.  When  the  augurs  had  determined 
the  bounflaries  of  a  t('niple-encro.«iire,  the  boundary 
lines  could  not  Iawfiill\-  be  intemii)(ed  e.\e<'pt  at  one 
point,  which  was  to  .serve  !is  an  entrunee.  To  mark 
these  iKJundaries  no  w:ills  were  needed;  a  forintda 
Spoken  by  t  he  augur  was  sufTRient,  and  from  this  ceri-- 
mony,  came  the  tihrnse  tjjnri  locum,  literally,  "to  pro- 
claim a  place",  hence,  to  define  and  d«>dicii(e. 

It  is  certain  that  iho  Indo-<jiermanic  peoples  orig- 
inally had  no  building-  for  the  worship  m  their  god% 
hut  worshipped  the  gods  i^on  mountams,  as  Uerodo* 
tuB  expressly  siQfSofQwPaManB,  or  belieTed  the  super- 
natural bemgs  were  wasMit  m  IIOVC0  and  trees. 
Consequently  among  the  sndent  GemaiiB  the  oon> 
ception  of  a  grove  was  identified  with  that  of  a  temple. 
Among  the  Greeks,  also,  the  worship  of  frees  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  word  for  temjue,  ra6t,  which,  a<^ 
cording  to  some  authorities,  signified  origin.ally  "tree" 
or  "tree-trunk",  li  is  certain  that  the  (Jreeks  hc- 
lieved  that  at  Dodona  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
gcwis  foretelling  the  future  from  the  rustling  of  the 
sacnni  oaka.  In  the  Homeric  age,  the  temple  as  a 
sjiace  set  apart  and  containing  an  altiir.  which  was 
perhaps  shaded  by  a  group  of  trees,  was  more  com- 
monly found  than  the  temple  built  by  man.  If  actual 
temidcs  arc  mentioned  in  Homer,  as  at  Troy  and  the 
fabulous  city  of  the  Phsacians,  the  circumstance  is 
probably '  attributable  to  Oriental  influence.  The 
pagan  Gennans  were  never  able  to  bring  themsdves 
to  give  up  their  original  worship  of  the  gods  in  groves 
to  any  such  extent  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
under  the  influence  of  the  East.  Still  the  (ierman 
peoples  were  hardly  entirely  without  tiinjiles,  any 
more  than  thr  Scandina\  inn-,  .illlmugli  tliese  tetupli-s 
could  oidy  h.'ivc^  been  of  \viM)d.  The  beginnings  of 
stone  tcnipli among  the  tW'rman.s  probably  go  li.ick 
to  the  first  (.'hrislian  rcnturics  :in(i  are  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  their  m  ighltours,  the  Ciauls. 

When  new  temples  were  built  precincts  already  ooor 
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secrated  to  llio  diviniiy  win  preferably  rhown.  It 
was  also  customary  to  select  the  highent  spot  in  a  city, 
tht  acropolis,  aa  the  general  preference  at  that  time 
was  for  hiRh,  o]wn  spaces.  Further  the  kind  of 
divinity  had  also  mtluence  on  the  choice  of  the  spot: 
thus  Zeua  preferred  the  heights,  Mars  the  market' 
places,  Hercules  tho  gymnasium,  others,  the  fortified 
CMtle,  the  gMtes  of  the  eity,  the  plain.  If  the  Umpia 
eould  not  be  erected  on  an  cqx>n  space  de^oated  to  the 
divinity,  it  was  customary  to  surround  the  temple  by 
an  enclosed  precinct,  whereby  it  was  separated  from 
all  that  was  profane.  Still  other  buiUiiiins  were  fre- 
quently insiue  (his  enclosure,  a-s  liit;  hout>es  of  the 
prie.stN,  or  the  ^t!lll^  for  tlie  sacrificial  animals.  Ves- 
sels containing  water  wert^  ])lae(*d  at  the  entrance; 
from  these,  those  intering  spritikk'd  theniHelves  in 
order  to  be  purilHtl  from  all  guill,  nothing  impure 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  precincts. 

As  a  rule  a  ( Ireek  t  eiriple  faced  the  east.  The  point 
towards  wliich  a  Human  temple  faced  varied,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  theory  of  H.  Nissen,  who  investigated  a 
larse  ntimber  oi-  these  temples  in  respect  to  this 
mailer.  He  claimed  that  tos  poaition  ci  the  frant 
depended  upon  the  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  feast 
day  of  the  respective  god.  Nissen  started  from  the 
assumption  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded 
the  gods  as  the  manifestation  of  the  world-per\'adinn 
i»]»irit,  and  as  such  sulH>rdinated  them  to  the  original 
fiyinhol  of  tho  world-spirit,  the  sun.  Consiefjiiently, 
acconiing  tf)  his  theory,  the  temples  were  so  i)lare(l 
that  on  the  day  Hettleii  liy  the  ralendar  a.s  the  birth- 
day and  feast  day  of  the  god  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  fell  along  the  axis  of  the  temple  and  thus  also  on 
his  statue.  This  theory  suffers,  however,  from  the 
fatal  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion fell  on.  Moreover,  the  instances  in  which  of  lata 
it  has  been  possibte  to  determine  the  formerly  iin- 
kno^-n  god  occupying  *  temidie  of  knonm  naatioay  a» 
as  to  test  the  cortectnefls  of  this  hypothesiB,  have 
proved  unfavourable  to  it  (Nissen,  "Templum" 
(Berlin,  1869)  ).  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
remains  its  a  fart  tliat  the  orientation  of  tlie  tcniijie 
was  universally  euslornary,  just  as  it  was  later  in  the 
ease  of  the  (liristiaii  I'hureh. 

Among  the  Konians  wiieit  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple was  completed  it  was  di-dicated  to  the  divitiit >  hy 
the  public  authorities  or  by  a  person  specially  dele- 
gated for  this  office,  while  the  pnest*  only  pronounced 
the  formulie  without  perfonnlly  rf>mplrting  the  sacred 
aeti  The  dedication  adluTiri  iiermanentl}'  to  the 
soil  which  was  releaMxi  bv  it  from  all  other  religious 
obligations  and  was  withdrawn  from  profane  use. 
The  anniversary  of  the  dedication  waa  odefarated 
annually  by  a  sacrifice. 

Ainoiij;  ilie  eiiuipnienfs  of  thn  temple  wf-re  a  mas- 
sive altar,  sar  riticial  tallies,  movable  heartiis  for  fire, 
sacrificial  utensils,  rind  other  objects,  which  were 
dedicated  at  llie  same  time  as  the  temple.  'J'liev 
formed  a  temple  property  that  iniild  not  be  sold. 
However,  in  times  of  necessity,  cj^pt'ciully  of  war, 
the>*e  treasures  were  as  often  melte<l  down  as  were 
the  costlv  church  utensils  of  the  medieval  era  and  of 
later  peruxls.  The  doorkwper,  who  iiermitfed  visi- 
tors to  enter  the  temple  at  stated  times,  ahso  guarded 
the  troiisures. 

Tho  massive  altar,  mentioned  above»  did  not  stand 
in  the  temple  but  before  it.  Either  it  was  built  upon 
a  high  stone  pbtfonn,  and  thus  united  architect  urnlly 
with  the  temple,  or  5t  stood  in  front  of  th<'  stcp.«  or  in 
the  j)ortie().  Tl.'  1 1  \\a>.  a  rule,  otilv  one  --acfiiiciid 
table  in  the  f4-mi'le  uni  nnly  one  altar  in  iruni  of  it. 

The  eella  of  tlio  tvmii'.c  contained  the  most  impor- 
tant object,  the  statue  uf  Ihc  divinity,  which  stood  on 
a  pedestal  ajrainst  the  rear  wall  opposii  t  he  ent  raiice. 
In  the  f>arliest  perii>d  it  was  made  of  w<K>d  or  clay, 
later  it  wa.'s  e;i>i  from  broiue  or  made  <if  marble. 
Besides  the  statue  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  was 


dedicated,  statues  of  other  gods  were  at  times  placed 
la  the  teuiple,  partly  as  ornaments,  partly  because  of 
their  connexion  with  the  principal  god. 

Taking  their  use  as  the  basis  of  classification  three 
kinds  of^templee  may  be  distinguished:  temples  for 
wofship,  for  use  in  OMmezion  with  the  aganet,  or 
festival  games,  and  for  the  Mysteries.  The  temple 
for  worship  was  small  and  its  cella  contained  only 
the  statue  of  the  god  that  was  the  object  of  venera- 
tion; it  served  relipi<jus  u.^-s  exchisivelv.  This  teni- 
j)le  fre(|ueritly  had  connected  \Mtli  it  the  temple  for 
the  festival  piines  w  hich  s(^r^■(■d  for  the  solemn  crnwii- 
ing  of  the  victor  in  the  natiomd  competitive  contt.*ie, 
and  as  the  plan-  for  keeping  the  apparatus  for  the 
festivals,  'l  lir  tenipk's  of  the  mjsteries  were  used  by 
the  initiat<'d  for  the  celebration  of  the  secret  cults, 
and  differed  from  the  others,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
remains  permit  a  judgment,  both  in  extent  and  form. 
Such  temples  were  to  be  foimd,  for  instance,  at  Kleusia 
and  at  Sainothracia.  As  has  just  been  said,  the  tem- 
ple contained  only  the  statue  of  the  god;  it  eiisted  not 
BO  much  (or  men  as  for  the  gods,  ft  was  exdusively 
the  house  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Still 
the  god  waa  pleased  when  at  the  national  feasts  mon 
appeared  in  his  sanctuary  with  prayers  and  incen.-. , 
and  thus  these  days  became  religions  its  well  as  na- 
t ional  festivals. 

Again,  because  the  objects  placed  in  the  temple 
were  more  secure,  i)  serveij  as  a  treasury  both  for  the 
State  and  for  private  persons,  l-rom  438  b.  c.  the 
pubhc  trea-sure  of  Athens  was  kept  in  the  Parthenon. 
Naturally  the  temple  also  contained  the  votive  offer- 
ingi presented  to  the  gods,  as  statues,  lampsj  wreatlm, 
riDgpi,  and  bracelets.  A  list  of  these  objcct.<<  was 
annualty  compiledt  and  once  in  four  years  it  v^as 
engraved  in  marUie;  mae  fragments  of  such  iDaii>lee 
are  still  in  existenee.  Sometuues,  too,  the  temple 
contained  the  mint. 

Besides  material  things  men  also  foimd  security 
and  protection  in  the  temple  against  threat enine  dan- 
ger. Every  temijle  wa.s  an  AffvXar,  tliat  i.s,  it  wa> 
inviolablc,  and  none  ventund  to  drive  a  malefactor 
away  from  the  altar  unles.s  such  a  one  wiilit-d  t<i  ilraw 
down  tin-  wrath  of  the  gods  uiion  himself.  All  tem- 
ples did  not  grant  the  same  protection:  only  certain 
temples  had  the  privilege  of  unconditional  security. 
Still  there  were  ways  of  making  the  right  of  asylum 
ineffective,  as  was  shown  in  the  casse  of  the  Spartan 
Pausanias.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  great 
number  of  asyhmia  in  Asia  Minor  was  a  nbjeet  of 
complaint. 

As  to  the  form  and  manner  of  construction  of  the 
temple,  we  must  in  the  first  place  not  imactoe  that 

the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  afl  times  built  for  their 

cods  1ho«e  magnificent  structures  that  even  to-day 
all  men  of  taste  admire.  The  earliest  sanctuaries 
of  the  Kods  were  ca\(~temple.-^,  if  firottoes  and  cryjits 
de.ser\e  this  name  at  .all-  l^veu  in  a  later  age  the 
wor>hip  of  Mithras  was  pireferatjly  celebrated  in 
grottoes.  T{elated  to  Use  natural  ca\i-templcs  are 
the  artificial  rock-lemple.s,  of  whiih  mapiuficent 
examples  are  still  to  be  found  in  India.  A  third 
form,  found  especially  in  Awyria,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
may  be  callcnl  tower,  or  pyramidal  temples,  because 
the  actual  iiaiictuarj-  is  |)laced  on  a  truncated 
pyramid.  The  fourth,  finally,  is  the  classical  form 
of  the  Gredcs  and  Romans.  It  is  a  de\'elopment  of 
tite  mefiaron,  or  ruler's  house,  of  primitive  timei, 
which  con.si.sted  only  of  a  large  hall  with  a  poitico. 
This  jHirtico  was  fornu'«l  by  the  projecting  side-walls 
of  the  hall  and  was  ornamented  in  front  with  two 
c<ilumns, 

}f;uinK  thus  briefly  cnnsidered  the  subject  a.**  a 
whole,  we  will  now  e\;iiiiine  somewliat  in()re  <'l(>.'^<'ly 
the  kinil-  iif  ■!  iii])lr  u-i-i|  liT,'  \arious  civilizefl  nations. 
This  is  all  t  In-  nn  ire  iicce--s:u'y  in  ord(>r  to  ^uanl  against 

identi(ying  the  temple  of  the  Greeks  with  thai  of  other 
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paapkea.  The  discussion,  however,  must  ho  brief,  be* 
eaUM  temples,  both  pagpn  tmd  Christian,  have  alwayii 
been  the  nignest  abbMvementa  of  architecture  and 
have  tlwrafote  been  fnaUA  inoidentally  ia  ottaer 
artieleB.  The  oMest  irdtiteetunl  lemanw  are  thow 
of  Egypt.  The  main  point  of  interest  here  is  the 
Btructiire  of  the  Rreat  temnles  of  the  riRhtocnth  to  the 
twrntioth    tlvnastics    (about  ll.')<)  H.  c).  Of 

Hpfcial  iiii]Kiriain<'  arc  thv  rniiis  of  tciiiiilcs  at  ThcboH 
or  the  ])rrs4iit  villjitio  III  Luxtir  and  Karnak.  The 
KK\  ]iti!in  li  inplo  is  nut  an  tirnaiuc'  stnictun'  complete 
in  Itself  ;  inslcail  of  iinitv  tlicrc  art-  the  following  di.>*- 
liiict  jiart.s:  dromns,  enclosing  wall,  injlnn,  jM'ristylc, 
hy]M)Hlylc,  aiid  sikos.    The  temple  of  the  Kp^iitians 
therefore  consisted  of  a  large  cc)n))>lcx  of  buildiings  and 
the  teODple  pnH-incts,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
mMsive  wall,  and  rcache<i  by  a  broad  avenue  (dromo$) 
botdered  by  tiKures  of  Ki)binxes  and  rams.  Ketwem 
the  teniirieB  of  Luxor  ana  Karnak  this  avenue  for  pro- 
ccMBions  was  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  leMth  and 
more  than  75  feet  wide.   In  the  enclosing  wal^  which 
at  Karnak  wa«  about  32  feet  wide,  there  were  several 
siKantic  gateways  calle<i  j)ylons,  flanke<l  by  tower-like 
Biiildinf^.    Thcjic   led    into    the    siicred  precincts, 
within  which  w:us  a  lake.    On  cerlai::  days  the  statue 
of  IIh-  \i<i<\  \v!is  rowed  roniiil  this  lake  in  a  golden  Inirk. 
A  wccjiid  p\lon  led  into  the  peristyle,  or  j/ml 'f.ds,  a 
quudranKuljir  ojien  si)ace  con!ainin«  co%<'reii  halls 
with  cohinuis;  a  third  pylon  led  into  tlie  hyiMjsiyle,  or 
large  covered  colonnade.    The  hy^iostyle  was  called 
"the  ball  of  manifestation",  and  only  "the  enlight- 
ened" were  permitted  to  enter  it,  the  lower  dasaesof 
the  iK>puhitiun  rniffht  come  only  as  far  as  thepefiityle. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  hv-postyle  there  were  still 
other  large  halls  which  led  ultimately  to  the  actual 
sanctuary,  or  seihM,  in  which  the  divinity  was  tep^ 
resented  Dy  a  statue  or  some  symbol ;  only  the  Ung  or 
bin  repreHentative,  the  hiRh  priest,  could  enter  the 
ntkon.    Beyond  this  sancfuar>'  were  other  large  halls 
anfl  chambers  for  keeping  the  Hi)piiratus  for  the  fes- 
tivals.    A  peculiarity  of  this  extended  .series  of  .sacred 
buildings  is  that  the  Rrcater  the  distance  from  the 
entratiee  the  narrower  and  lower  llu"  structure,  so  that 
the  sfkos  is  ntily  a  small  dark  chamber. 

The  liiige  size  and  ricli  e<|ui])ment  of  Kgypti.an  tem- 
ples is  exy)lained  by  tlx-  fact  that  they  were  monu- 
ments of  the  piety  of  the  ruler,  royal  housca  of 
ivayer;  consequently  the  king  alone  haid  the  right  to 
enter  the  8anctuar>'.  For  this  reniwn  the  paintings 
and  reliefs  on  a  sunken  background  (ccsbuuigjlyphie), 
with  which  the  temple  walU  were  richly  ornamented, 
ptesNited  in  the  most  varied  forms  the  homage  and 
worship  paid  to  the  ruler.  The  ruler  also  showed  the 
depth  of  his  piety  by  the  magnificent  festhrab  which 
were  connected  with  the  temple. 

The  architecture  of  the  temple  was  in  harmony 
with  the  ob.scure,  mvstiTiuus,  and  sensual  religious 
concei>tions  of  the  Lg\ptiaiis.  The  tennile  wa.s  an 
inorganic  congloincrai ion  of  .-.tructurcs  fiiti  d  the  one 
into  the  other,  that  nnh'  arou.se  our  astonishment  by 
their  si/c  aiid  niagiiit)i  rnc<'.  ll  is  hardly  nrn'ssarj-  to 
say  that  no  rigid  .systi  ni  ]iri  vail<'<l  in  thejjhin  of  either 
the  Kg>'ptian  tenipli  s  or  iIiom-  to  Im-  mentioned  fur- 
ther on,  and  that  there  were  small  temples  as  well  as 
large. 

The  Chaldean  temples  differed  essentially  from 
thoss  of  the  l-Jgypii&iis;  if  in  the  latter  the  chief 
extent  was  hw»ontaL  in  the  fonner  it  was  verticaL 
The  large  temples  of  tne  Chaldeans  were  constructed 

so  as  to  form  a  w^ries  of  terraces  or  steps  or  something 
like  a  pile  of  rectangular  i)risms,  decreasing  in  size 
from  the  h;iH<  nji  .\i  rurding  to  Heroilotus,  the  tem- 
ple of  Rcl  at  Hal>>lon.  built  in  a  s<Tie.s  of  tr  rrares, 
nieasurejl  at  the  base  t wo  st  adia  il  -M  t  fi  '  i  i  « -ud 
On  this  broatl  biu«'  lln'  tnwi  r-like  s'rui  tun'  rn>(  m 
seven  storii's  \sliicli  were  t(i[>]ii'<i  by  the  ai'Hul  .-.iiiciu- 
vey.  The  upper  stories  were  reached  by  means  of  an 
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eiterior  stairway  or  by  an  inclined  roadwav.  Half- 
way up  the  ascent  was  a  chamber  where  those  who 
were  moimting  oouU  ait  down  and  rest.  This  pecul- 
iar fbnn  of  arabiteetuie  was  eertainhr  influenced  by 
astrology  wUeh  bad  si>  antfaoiitativea  positiao  m 
Chalda^Aaqrrian  religion.  The  temples  raised  on 
terraces  were  eonstruciwl  in  three,  or  five,  or  more 
stories,  acconiing  to  the  iiiijx  rt uru-f  of  the  div  inity. 
Besides  th«'«e  there  must  ceri.unly  have  been  smaller 
houses  of  one  story  for  the  gods,  though  of  this  no 
positive  proof  has  \et  been  discovertHl.  Temples 
rai.s«'d  on  terraci-s  ha\  e  also  been  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  a-s,  for  instance,  at  Tehuacan  and  Santiago 
(luatusca. 

The  Indian  temples  are  principally  grottoes  or 
caves.  Th<  y  are  generally  constructed  in  oneortwo 
forms:  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  remaining 
eooaected  with  the  main  mass,  or,  cut  away  from  the 
surrounding  mass  of  rock  so  as  to  stand  nkoe.  To 
the  first  c&SB  belong  largely  the  Buddhist  tem|des 
(chaiiya),  while  the  latter  form  is  preferred  by  the 
Brahmins.  The  more  developed  ground-plan  of  the 
Huddhist  chaiUja  resembles  in  s^ime  points  the  plan  of 
the  early  Christian  ba-silica.  It  is  a  quadrangular 
siiace,  its  length  much  greater  than  its  width,  and  has 
a  kind  of  aj)s<'  o])posite  the  entrance.  The  inner 
space  is  divide<l  into  s«'veral  na\es  h\  luH^'t's  which 
fiillow  the  line  of  the  ajise.  In  the  ap-^i  i-  i  (ir  dagoba, 
a  circul.'ir  moiuid  like  a  grave,  termiii.it  int:  ai  ;l;c  top 
in  a  hemis])here  with  a  ti  or  tee  (stone  in  the  form  of  an 
altar).  The  dagoba  is  used  to  hold  relics  of  Buddha, 
and  the  entire  tumulus  is  covered  by  a  large  umbrella. 
Noted  cave-temples  are  to  be  found  at  Karli  in  the 
Chatt  mountains  (second  century  b.  c),  at  Agimtaf 
and  at  Pandu-Lena.  The  detached  temple  Consists 
sometimes  of  several  buildings  and  halls  oonneeted  bgr 
stairs  and  bridges.  These  buildings  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  parent  rode  so  as  to  stand  in  a  court  sur- 
rounded by  columned  ckMSters.  Such  a  temple  is  the 
wonderful  structure  of  Kailas  (Seat  of  the  IMe.Hsed) 
at  KUora,  a  work  of  the  ninth  century.  .Sometimes 
the  tcmi)le  is  of  small  diinciisions.  as  that  at  Mahavel- 
lioiKin-  on  the  Corotnandi  l  ( 'oast,  which  is  liewn  out  of 
a  tictached  rock;  the  K'"i"id-iilan  is  a  (luadraiiglr.  and 
it  ris<'s  in  several  stories  like  a  i)yramid  built  in  .s^-veraJ 
terraces. 

The  t^i)ical  Greek  temple  stood  alone  on  a  broad 
foundation  platform,  built  on  all  Hides  in  terraces, 
wilidi  W88  called  the  crepidoma.  The  temple  con- 
sisted, geneially.  first,  of  the  naox,  or  alln,  which  was  a 
rectangular  enclosed  qiaoe  for  holding  the  statue  of 
the  god;  second,  of  the  sronoos,  a  portico  or  vestibule 
in  front  of  the  eetta  with  which  it  was  connected  h;(  a 
door,  while  to  the  front  it  had  rows  of  columns  with 
open  .spaces  l)et\\een;  third,  the  jtoMicuin,  a  portico 
Ix'hind  till-  cella  and  corresponding  to  the  pnnnwH. 
I^arge  buildings  contaiuMl  two  further  strtictun-s,  the 
opislbodontti.s.  a  chatulx  r  lu  twren  the  ci  llu  and  the 
osticurn,  anil  tifili,  llu  jierisiylr,  ;i  r(i\(  rrd  walk  with 
a  system  of  columns  sum nmdin^  the  temjile  and 
open  on  the  outer  side.  Ti  . x  wo  la.st -mentioned 
parts  of  the  temple  were  probably  added  in  the 
seventh  centiuy  u.  c. 

The  name  of  the  Cinn-k  temple  varied  with  its 
ground-plan.  The  simplest  form  was  called  the 
temple  with  anta  (tempium  in  otUw),  ante  signifying 
pilasters  which  form  the  terminatioBS  of  walls,  u 
the  two  sid»walls  of  tbs  cdla  extend  a  little  beyond 
the  transverse  wall,  and  these  ends  of  the  nide-walls 
are  finished  with  anfar,  then  thcst;  give  the  name  to 
the  entire  sfnieture.  Two  columns  generally  stand 
in  the  space  between  tlie  two  anUr.  The  Sense  of 
symtiH'trv  li'<l  to  the  .sjune  const  met  ion  at  the  rear 
wiihout  till  re  lieuig  any  change  in  the  name.  If  the 
portico  were  fortiie<l  tiierely  by  a  row  of  cfihimns 
without  till-  airi  of  w.iUs  It  was  calle<l  a  prostyli'  irm- 
ple;  if  the  some  construction  were  also  placed  at  the 
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rear  of  the  building  it  wafl  amphiproetyle.  Tlio 
actual  creation  of  the  CJreek  mind  was  the;  pcriatylc, 
in  which  the  cnliro  tomplc  was  surroundtnl  hy  a  row  of 
columns  which  carried  the  projecting  beams  of  the 
roof.  A  wcond,  inner,  row  of  cohinins  was  (zcticrallv 
arranged  at  the  front  and  bark  of  the  buildinc.  ff 
the  coluiiiiis  were  r'']il:i('i'(l  liv  '  lijiuKed  columns  on 
the  walls  of  the  cella,  (iie  temple  was  a  iMseudo-peri^ 
teral  temple.  A  temple  was  called  a  diplero$  if  it 
were  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  and  jmevfio- 
diplerois  when  the  'mner  row  of  columns  was  not 
A  circle  of  column>s  with  a  roof  over  them,  but  with- 
out a  cella,  formed  a  nionoi)teral  temple.  A  third 
method  of  dcwignating  or  dwtinguiabtiig  the  temples 
is  by  the  nmnb^  of  ooiumos  in  fnmt.  thoa  templM  wn 
called  tctrastyle,  hexaatyle,  oetaMyle,  tlmt  ia  havtog 
five,  six,  or  eight  columns. 

Vp  to  the  sevt  iiili  rcnttiry  n.  c.  the  niftliod  of 
building  was  very  siiiiiil<':  tiio  walls  of  the  rclla  wore 
made  of  unburnt  hnrk  nsiiii^?  on  a  stone  h-.v'c,  the 
columns  Wfre  of  «o<h1,  fur  uriKinally  1  lie  Liinek  temple 
in  its  csM  iiiiai  parts  was  not  huilt  of  stone.  In  the 
buiklmgs  of  lu  iter  constniction  the  walls  were  orna- 
mented with  terra-cotta  tiles,  and  the  columns  were 
covered  with  precious  metals.  The  earliest  temples 
were  built  in  the  Doric  style ;  this  was  followed  from 
the  sixth  oentunr  by  the  Ionic  style  (hat  came  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  later  by  the  Corinthian  style.  One 
■t^le,  however,  never  entirely  supplanted  another. 
If  m  the  Done  tem^  the  hnpreanon  made  was  that 
of  massivencss,  the  Ionic  temple  conveyed  a  setiBc  of 
agreeable  light  nem  and  grace.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  (IreeJc  temple  was  n«)t  that  of  gigantic  size,  as 
in  the  Egj'ptian,  or  of  colo«.«al  ma.ss  as  m  the  Assyrian; 
it  arose  from  the  hanrionious  rehiiiun  ix'tween  all  its 
member^,  ihe  Nliitit  uah/inv;  of  l  hr  style?!  of  archi- 
te<'ture  and  the  ornanientat  ion,  ;is  w  ell  hy  the  etire- 
ful  exeeiiiion  of  all  jiarts,  even  thoffw^  lea.st  .se-en.  Thus 
it  be l  UTne  a  niiMlel  for  all  succeeding  centuries,  wliirli 
always  return  to  ii  after  ihev  have  trieil  for  a  time 
new  architectural  designs  of  their  own.  The  Romans 
were  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  Gref^  tempte, 
but  thqr  impressed  their  national  chameter  npon  it 
in  several  ways:  the  foundatitm  platform  WW  fi»> 
qoently  omitted  or  was  replace<l  by  a  podium  without 
any  slii^  except  those  leading  to  the  entranee;  the 
front  was  eropnisiicd  by  prolonging  the  portico  and 
increasing  the  number  of  coltmms.  The  finely  bal- 
anced harmony  of  the  Greeks  was  sacrificerl  to  o«(en- 
tatiou.-  di-splav  of  material  and  the  hutc  size  of  the 
einieHn<\  Tfie  round  temple  is  jHiuliiU'  tu  the 
KoMians,  who  Rre.'ith  ile\-eloi)e(i  it.  Among  the  tem- 
pk'.s  of  liiis  .-it  ^  le  m  t)iu!  of  liie  nioest  im]>ortant  master- 
pieces of  Roman  architecture,  the  Pantheon,  as  well 
as  8<'vcral  small,  graceful  st  ructures  like  t  hat  at  Ti voli. 

However  intportant  a  Clm-k  or  Roman  temple  may 
be  architecturally,  still  it  is  essentially  nothing  more 
than  a  beautiful  and  stately  private  house,  a  dwelling- 

i>lacc of  the  di vinit y,  not  a  Iiousc  <rf  prayer  and  a  place 
or  the  people  to  offer  sacrifice.  In  this  is  made  i  vi- 
dott  tiw  marked  difference  between  the  temple  iuid 
the  Cbristbn  church.  FVom  the  befpnning  the  Cmis- 
(ian  church  was  intended  to  bold  all  those  who  be. 
lieved  and  If 9  interior  wa.«i  divided  into  sjtnctuanr-  and 

nave  for  tlie  rlet(:y  alnl  the  laity.  It  e<  iii*:tine<l  in 
itself  the  fnii'fiil  s.-eii  whicli  eii!ihlnl  it  in  thi'  corrse 
of  rentiirii's  to  lii[.,  even  arelnii  eturally,  far 

beyond  the  iI:i~m.:.1  letnple,     hi  the  lal  HT,  ex<-e])ling 

in  the  pro-",  l  irm[>l,  ,  tlir  froir  lia.l  hardly  any  tiis- 
tinetive  rlianicferiNi  u',  in  llic  p<'ripteral,  amphi- 
prosfyle,  rmd  other  lempU's  the  back  and  front  were 
alike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facades  of  many 
Christian  churches  an*  works  of  the  imest  finish  and 
highest  arrhitectiinil  value.  Although  the  temple 
oontainc^l  sevend  ehainltcrs  within,  yet  this  fact 
exercised  no  actual  influence  on  ita  external  construe* 
tion,  while  in  the  Christian  church,  either  of  the  Ro- 
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manesque  or  of  the  Got  hie  style,  the  inner  arrangem  rut 
is  easily  recognimi  from  the  external  const  ruct  inn 
It  is  a  sirikinjr  faet,  and  one  that  is.  perhaps,  uot  to 
be  explained  entirely  by  the  dislike  of  the  early 
Christians  for  I  In- places  of  heathen  worship,  th.at  from 
(he  heeiniiinK  tlu'  iiio<iel  chosen  for  the  ("hrmfian 
rlnireh  wa.s  not  the  ilas.sic  temple,  but  tlx-  l>asilieaj 
which,  OS  the  court  and  place  of  exchange,  was  intendeo 
to  hold  langB  numbers  of  people. 

nEDA  Kleinscbmiot. 

LiTCTRRY  or  THE  Temple. — The  threcgreat  national 
festivals  of  the  Jews — (he  Pas.sover,  Pentecost,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabemades— were  the  occasion  of  spoeiai 
liturgical  service  of  the  temple  (Ex.,  xxiii,  14.  17; 
X»dv,  2.1;  Deut.,  xvi,  16).  Other  feas(s  could  be 
edebrated  by  local  observance.  Not  so  thcs«  three 
national  feasts.  All  males  were  supposed  to  ;ii»iM*ar 
at  Jcru-salem  on  tla-sc  occa-sions:  "in  the  plaeo  which 
the  Lord  th\  Ciod  shall  f  hoo>i',  that  liis  natne  may 
liwcll  there''  <  I)(>ut.,  xvi,  6;.  ll  wa.s  during  the  I*:«a*- 
o\  (T.  while  the  i;unbs  for  (he  Pa.sch  were  (ires<iMi.  i  lint 
the  ijcvitcj*  in  (he  Temple  chanted  the  Hallel  (Pas. 
cxiii-cxviii:  Vulg.,  cxii-cx\  ii).  These  same  Plsaltns 
were  repeated  during  (he  pa.schal  meal, — the  first  two 
af  ter  ( he  second  cup,  the  n'mainder  after  the  fottrtbcup. 

The  ordinary  temple  liturg>'  is  not  dear  to  us. 
Scant  and  obsfMue  details  are  preserved  in  tbe  Sacred 
Text.  Tbe  people  gathered  in  tbe  courts  of  the 
Temple  to  receive  instructkm  tma  tbe  Ftophets  and 
to  jom  them  in  prayer  (Is.,  i,  12-15).  The  Deutcr- 
onomic  custom  was  that  the  Torah  should  be  read  to 
the  people  in  (he  Temple  at  the  Feast  of  tlie  l  .tlMT- 
nacli's  (Deut.,  xxxi,  10-13).    After  the  K.\ili\  I.silr.a.s 
brought  baek  this  eiistom  (II  llsd.,  viii.  ,")-.Si.  .\nd 
yet,  not  <  \  i-n  the  reading  of  Torah  \'.a>  the  chief  puT- 
of  tiie  Temple;  it  was  essentially  a  "liouse  of 
[)rayer  for  ull  nations"  (ls.,lvi,  7);  praver  to  Jaliw^h 
was  its  chief  purpose.    It  was  in  the  I'emple  of  Siln 
that  Anna  prayed  for  a  man  child  (I  Kings,  i,  li). 
In  (he  Qrst  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Bolomon  said  hia 
inspiring  prayer  for  I.srael  (111  Kinfi?>.  viii,  12-M). 
Apart  from  the  Psalms,  set  fortus  of  prayer  were  rare. 
In  such  set  forma,  the  priest  offered  the  first-fruita 
and  tithes  before  the  altar  of  the  Temple  (Deut.. 
xxvi,  6-10);  and  the  high-priest  laid  the  sins  of  Israel 
upon  tbe  bmd  of  the  scape-goat  (Ivcv.,  xvi,  21).  Dur^ 
ing  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifices,  the  Levitea 
sjin^f  praises  to  the  Lord  antl  gave  (hanks  (I  Par., 
xxiii,  30).    These  praises  w<iii]d  seem  to  have  been 
tin'  Psalms,  since  the  leader  of  the  Levitt's  in  the  (ime 
of  Nehemias  was  a  son  of  .Asaph  ill  1.^(1.,  xi,  17). 
The  titles  of  tuaay  of  the  I'salnis  give  eviflence 
of  their  hturgical  u.se  in  the  temple  or  "the  House  of 
Jahweh"  that  prcce<le«.i  the  i'eniide.    The  Psalms 
of  Asai)h  and  of  the  .sons  of  Korah  (see  Psai-ms)  at  one 
time  made  up  a  liturgical  collection  for  temple  servi«». 
The  sous  of^  .Asaph  were  among  (he  (emple  levites 
(I  Par..  XXV,  1).   The  sons  of  Korah  were  also  a 
ievi(ical  fanuly  of  temple  singers  (II  Par.,  .\x,  19). 
In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  tbe  Pttalms  am 
evidence  of  a  gradual  devdopment  of  a  liturpcal 
hymnal  _for  temple  ser\-ice. 

Ortain  elements  of  8>Tiagogal  liturg>*  (see  8vna- 
GOGi  K)  probably  have  their  origin  in  i(  tuple  si  n-icc. 
The  "Shema"  "(Deut.,  vi,  4-9),  toyether  with  the 
Ten  ( ■oiiini.indin«'nts  and  sc'.  eral  hi'nediei  inn-,  were 
rwitt  li  by  t  lic  priest  at  the  nKiriiiuK  .satTilite  (  Tamid, 
v).  Jo.senhus  (.\iif  .lud  ,  IV,  viii,  13)  dates  tbbl 
synagogiu  practice  from  llie  time  of  \fo.>(e8. 

IHSMiK  Zl^N.NKR-WiKHMANN,  lift  ftaimi-n  nnrh  iltm  Urttxt  (MQa- 

Met.  1900).  Th<-  l»it«r  woik  «dito  the  t«xt  orer  muoh,  ud  haa 
eoBKqumtly  bcoD  put  on  tih»  buin  (lOlD. 

Walter  Drum. 

Tampto.  8nncm  or  thx.— The  Sisters  of  tbe 
Temple  (wbose  ftill  title  is  Stanas  op  tkb  F^mmno  or 
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Jbbvs  wim  Tbmpu)  •!«  a  Dn-Rdoniuktion  founda- 
tion. Ttiegr  wera  eslablidked  in  London  for  educar 
tional  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  Cnuades  by  a  dean 

whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Thev  spread 
widely  in  Kn>j]:iti?l  in  the  fcMlovring  centuries,  out  were 
driven  into  cxili'  ui  tiif  llnformation.  In  1860  Car- 
din  : '  Wisoniaii,  with  the  ffciHTDu.s  hc]p  of  the  Abbc" 
Roiiliin,  re-t*tabh*hfd  tlictn  in  tlii^  Art)hdioo«se  of 
Westminster,  whence  they  iiiovr-d  to  Clifton.  But  it 
wa^  not  until  a  houw  was  ofM'iietl  at  Vornnn,  Nor- 
mariily,  that  thi-y  bt'nan  oiht  more  to  floiirLsh;  fn)in 
Vernon  they  have  opened  six  houses  in  l-'raiice 
and  Belgium,  and  now  number  170  sistera.  They 
have  a  home  for  invalid  priests  at  Cliftnn,  and  the 
dhief  work  of  the  sisters  now  is  nursing  anionE  all 
classes  of  society.  They  are  known  as  the  Blue  Nuns 
in  KnglandaadFrance,  from  the  blue  habit  they  wear. 

DA.TtM,  DStcMin  pcm  U  anguaf'tf-'uiir,  tU»  Smrt  de  Jftut  aat 
TtmpU  (1910). 

Fkancesca  M.  Steele. 

Temple  of  Jarusalem. — The  word  "  temple"  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  templum,  si^tnifyinK  an  imcovered 
place  affordinft  a  view  of  the  surrounding  region;  in  a 
narrower  sense  it  8ignifie:^  u  jilace  sacred  to  the 
Divinity,  a  «»n<rtunry.  In  the  HiKIp  the  sand  nary 
of  .Ii^nisalem  bears  the  Hebrew  name  of  lii'i  Yilitii/ih 
(house  of  Jehova)i).  The  sticred  edifii  c  cou«isle<l  of 
two  chief  halls,  one  nailed  htkdi  (the  house  or  temple), 
or  qMes  (the  Holy  ),  and  the  other  diMr  (that  which  is 
the  oracu  i,  or  (fLflrsh  kaggod&shim  (th«  Holy  of 
Holies).  The  New  Testament  speaks  it  a.**  olwi, 
"the  house",  v*it,  Latin  celln,  "the  m</.>t  holy  pbce 
of  the  tonple".  and  "the  whole  of  the  sacred 
eneloBure".  Tne  Temple  which  Solomon  erected  to 
the  Lord  about  966  b.  c.  was  destroyed  by  NabuclK>- 
donotMir  in  586  n.  c.  After  the  return  from  captivity 
Zorobabcl  rai.<«e<l  it  a^in  from  its  ruins  (."iS?  it.  v.).  t)ut, 
in  such  modest  condition.-i  thai  the  anrienti«  who  had 
■c«Mi  the  former 'reini)le  wept .  In  theeighteenlh ye.ar 
of  his  iv'wi,  whieh  eorre.MKjnds  to  19  m.  c,  KinK 
Herod  destroy fii  the  Temple  of  Zorobabel  to  rei)la> c 
it  hy  another  which  woulrl  oqtinl,  if  not  sur])a.ss  in 
splendour,  that  of  Solomon. 

Many  writers  admit  three  temples  materially  dif- 
ferent. Now  as  the  Prophet  A^cus  ;  \  ul^  ,  ii,  10) 
says  of  that  of  Zorohabcl:  "Groat  shall  he  the  glory 
of  this  last  hou.se  more  than  of  the  first",  because  of 
the  coining  of  the  Messias  (v,  8-9),  theydaim  that 
thia  prophet^  was  not  fulfiUed  beoKuae  CSirist  never 
entered  the  second  Temple.  Others  assert  that  Zoro> 
babel's  work  was  not  completelv  destroyed  but  grad- 
miWy  roplared  by  a  larger  and,  much  richer  temple 
(JosephiLs,  "  Ant  Jud.,"  «i.  Dindorf,  XV',  xi,  2),  and 
they  conse<|u«'nt  ly  admit  only  two  materially  diiterent 
temples.  TIk' whole  difficulty  disapp<  ars  if  we  ehoo.so 
the  .S.'pfuanint  in  |>icfetfnre  to  the  Nul^ate.  The 
Prophet  ha.s  alrea<ly  asked:  "  \V  ho  is  left  ttinoni<  you, 
thatKiw  tills  house  in  its  lir-t  Klor>'?"  (ii,4).  .\reorfl- 
ing  to  the  Hcptusigint  he  afterwards  says:  "The  last 
glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  its  first  glorj'." 
To  the  Prophet,  therefore,  there  wa.s  but  one  lUid  the 
same  house  of  Jehovah  from  Solouion  to  the  time  of 
Mcsstas,  built  always  in  the  Hune  place  and  aoooitiing 
to  the  same  plan,  that  of  the  Tabemade.  We  may 
therefeie  admit  three  difFeronttenipke,  and  thieaxiicle 
will  describe:  I.  that  of  Solomon;  II.  that  of  Zoro- 
baU  l:  III.  that  of  Herod. 

I.  Temple  of  Soiomcv.  Himtori/. — ThroiiRh  a 
motive  fif  jiride  I)a\  id  liad  eomtnaiidi  il  ihe  mitnber- 
ing  of  his  peo{)l«>.  iit  puiushiiietit  of  w  hich  (lod  deei- 
inated  the  Israelite's  by  a  pextilenee.  One  day  the 
king  saw  near  the  threshing-fl(K>r  of  Ornan  i  .Vrennn) 
the  JeliuHite  an  angel  alwut  to  strike  the  people  of  the 
city,  whennijKjn  David  hmnbled  himself  before  the 
liOrd,  Who  forgave  him  and  stayo<j  the  plague.  The 
king  hastened  to  purchase  theproperty  of  the  Jebuaite 
for  fifty  ddn  of  aUveraad  built  an  altar  on  tlie  threalH 


inc-floor,  upon  which  he  offered  holocausts  and  peae^ 
omrings  (II  Kin^,  xxiv).  This  hillj  which  is  the 
Mount  Jdoria  (II  Par.,  iii,  1}  of  Genenis  Uodi,  3),  ma 
thencKfoirth  destined  to  be  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 

Jehovah,  for  which  David  had  already  amassed  great 
treasures,  but  the  building  of  which  was  reser\'wl  to 
Solomon.  As  hitherto  the  Hebrews  hsi<l  not  etilti- 
vattnl  the  arts,  Solomon  addre?<ml  himself  to  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre  in  I'ho  iiieia,  to  obt  im  builders  and  skil- 
ful workers  in  stone,  tirujis,  suid  the  cctiar  and  cypress 
woinI  of  l-i  banon  .Vfter  seven  and  a  half  years  of 
toil  the  king  was  able  to  dedicate  solemnly*  the  Temple 
of  the  true  God.  Near  the  sacred  precincts  he  after- 
wards built  large  buildings,  among  which  the  Bible 
makes  ipedal  mention  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  that 
of  the  queen,  Pharao's  daughter,  the  hnuf»p  of  the  for* 
est,  the  porch  of  the  throne^  and  that  uf  pillars. 

<8ife. — ^Mount  Moria,  which  strelchee  urom  north  to 
south,  is  a  kmg  spur,  or  promontory,  oonoeeted  at  llie 
north  with  Mount  Bezetha  and  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  two  deep  valleys  which  are  joined  at  their 
southi  ni  extremity  (see  Jerusalem,  VIII,  345  (0- 
(werti  it.s  two  steep  declivities  the  crest  of  the  hill 
fttTordi^l  but  narrow  space  for  buildings,  und  to  .seeure 
an  adequate  site  for  tne  Temple,  the  cotirt.s,  and  royiJ 
palaces  a  platform  was  formed  In'  rui.siuK  su.staimng 
walls  of  carefuUy-hewn  beautiful  stones  uieaisuring 
eight  or  ten  cubits  (III  Kings,  v,  17;  vii,  9-10).  Ae- 
c<Hding  to  Jewish  tradition  the  Temple  stood  on  the 
hi^ieet  point  of  Mount  Moria,  while  the  royal  quar- 
ters were  built  south  of  its  enclosiure  and  on  a  lower 
le%'el. 

It  is  geneNJhr  admitted  that  the  "aaeied  rock"  in 
the  oenne  of  the  Moeqoe  of  Omar  (see  Jbrtoaubm, 

Vin,360d)  formed  thefoundationof  the  altar  of  holo. 
causts  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  On  this  hill,  ac- 
cording to  an  aneient  tradition,  Abraham  ma<le  n-ady 
to  snrrifice  his  son  Isaac;  hi  re,  near  the  thre.shiug- 
<l<K)r  of  Oman,  the  exterminating  an>;el  restored  hia 
Kword  to  its  scabbard;  and  on  thi.s  threshinji-floor, 
which  accf)rdinn  to  eusiom  wa,s  situate<i  at  the  hinh- 
e-st  point,  David  erected  an  ahar  lo  the  Lord,  if  this 
jirominent  rook  was  constantly  spared  at  the  various 
rebuildings  of  the  platform  it  must  have  been  be- 
cau.se  of  its  associations.  Moreover,  it  corresponds  to 
all  the  requirements  of  Exoilus  (xx,  24  sq.)  for  the 
altar  of  holocausts.  It  is  a  limestone  rock,  unhewn 
and  irregular,  fiftgMrii^t  feet  long,  by  forty-five  wide, 
and  rtanding  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Furthermore,  in  its  upper  almost  level  surface  there  is  a 
hole  whereby  it  is  believed  the  blood  and  the  water  of 

the  ablution.*  floweil  into  the  eavity  beneath  to  be 
carried  otT  by  a  sublcrronwui  conduit  to  the  valley  of 
(^niron.  The  MLshna  (Yoma,  II,  i)  a.s,s4.rt,>-  that 
under  the  altar  of  holocauKt.s  there  was  a  eaiuil  of  this 
kind.  This  |)oinl  admitted,  the  ".saere^l  rock"  will 
serve  as  a  luark  to  rlisr'over  the  exaei  site  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  becauw  the  latter  ojx'ne'l  to  the  east  op- 
posite the  altar  of  holocauats  and  consequently  west 
of  the  court  of  the  prierta  iriddh  oontained  Uie  altar. 

Soureef. — The  chief  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing the  plan,  f  oiustruction,  and  adornment  of  the  Tem- 
ple are,  first  111  Kings,  vi,  vii;  then  the  parallel 
account  in  II  Par.,  iii,  iv,  wluch  tends  to  magnify  the 
dimensions  immeasurably.  The  Prophet  Escchiel 
described  the  Temple  in  the  light  of  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  though  hw  deseription  is  symbolic  it  agrees  in  its 
essential  features  with  that  of  the  Book  of  Kings;  to  all 
appe.'ir.anees  he  describes  the  Lord's  house  a.s  he  «aw  it 
while  he  performed  his  pries'ly  duties  The  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Josephus  and  the  Middoth  treatise  of 
the  Misnna  inspires  loss  confidence;  it  m«ems  ba.sed 
rather  on  the  Temple  of  Herod  than  on  that  of  S<i!o- 
moa.  Indeed  we  nossess  but  a  brief  description  of  the 
int  Temple  and  tne  technical  terms  umnl  by  the  Bible 
are  not  uways  readily  intdtigible  in  nuxMro  times; 
Iwoee  there  is  peat  diverBity  of  opinion  aniMig  writera 
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who  have  attempted  to  rcronstruct  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon in  itfl  arcbitccturul  details. 

Architeclure  and  Measurement. — Solomon  repro- 
dticiil  in  solid  materials  and  double  proportions  the 
Tabernacle  which  Motjes  hsui  built  in  the  desert  (Wis- 
dom, ix,  8),  the  entire  plan  of  which  i.s  therefore  out- 
lined (K.X.,  xxvi,  XX.XVI}.  W  ith  n-gard  to  the  style 
adopted  by  the  Phcrnirian  architects  we  know  sim- 
ply that  at  that  perio<l  the  architecture  of  all  Semitic 
peoples  was  ver>'  similar  to  that  of  the  Kf^yptians.  In 
EK>'pt  there  were  two  nieix.'^un's  of  length;  the  smaller 
cubit  formed  of  the  breadth  of  six  hamis  or  twenty- 
four  finiera  and  equal  to  1  ft.  .1^4  inches;  the  large  or 
royal  cubit,  which  was  a  hantlbreadth  (thrw  incht-w) 
longer.  The  leas<»r  cubit  of  six  hands,  or  twenty-four 
fingers,  existed  in  the  ejtstern  empin>,  but  it  w»u<  some- 
what longer,  being  equal  to  1  ft.  ~\  inches.  The 
l&rgc  or  royal  cubit  was  likewL«e  longer,  being  equal  to 
1  ft.  9J  inches.  Now  judging  from  the  excavations 
mode  at  Taanath  and  Sl<'giddo  in  Palestine  the  royal 
Babylonian  cubit,  introduceil  by  the  long  Chaldean 
domination,  was  the  one  in  use  at  that  time  (Ben- 
zinger,  "  Hebr.  Archaologie",  190).  It  is  probable  that 
only  the  small  cubit  was  in  u^t  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  hence  the  sacred  writer  (11  Far. 
iii,  3)  gives  the  dimerisions  of  the  Temple  by  the  "first 
measure",  or  ancient  cubit,  and  Kzechiel  (xl,  5;  xliii, 
13)  adds  to  each  cubit  a  handbreadth  (the  ancient 
paimwi  minor,  one-sixth  of  the  small  cubit )  in  order  to 
obtain  the  length  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The 
royal  Babylonian  cubit  therefore  wa«  the  me^urn  verui- 
siina  (Ezech.,  xliii,  13)  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  Holy  Place;  the  Holy  of  Holies— The  house  of 
God  was  of  r»Ttangular  shapt",  sixtv  cubits  long  from 
east  t<i  west  by  twenty  cubits*  wide  and  thirty  high 
(III  Kings,  vi,  2;  II  Par.,  iii,  3).  These  were  the  in- 
terior dimen-sions  which  aid  not  include  the  thickness 
of  the  wall-*,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  textJ^.  This 
space  was  diviiled  into  two  chambers  of  unequal  size. 
The  first,  the  hiksl,  or  Holy  Place  (we  plan,  fig.  I),waa 
forty  cubit*  long  by  twenty  wide.  It  was  entere<l  at 
the  ejustem  end  by  a  square  gate  (III  Kings,  vi,  33), 
ten  cubits  in  bremlth  (Ez(H"h.,  xli,  2).  The  frame- 
work was  of  wild-olive  woo<l,  furni.Hhwl  with  two  doors 
of  cypress  wood.  Each  <loor  was  8ubdivide<l  verti- 
cally mto  two  leaves  which  foUhnl  by  means  of  hinges 
(Ilf  Kings,  vi,  33,  34).  On  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
partment was  a  pentagonal-shaiMHl  gate  (III  Kings, 
vi,  31)  with  an  opening  of  six  cubits  through  a  parti- 
tion wall  twocubit-s  in  thickness  (Eze<'h.,  xli,  .'1—4).  It 
opened  into  the  lifMr,  or  Holy  of  Holies  (2),  a  chamber 
measuring  twenty  cubits  ever\'  way. 

The  two  doors  of  wild-ofive  wood  in  the  gate 
op«>neil  towards  the  east  and  sttMxl  always  CfK-n  to 
allow  th(!  i)a.ssage  of  fresh  air  and  the  smoke  of  in- 
cen.se  to  enter  the  interior,  but  a  veil  of  bvftsus  in  vio- 
let, purple,  and  scarlet,  embroidenxl  with  cherubim, 
alw.ivs  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies  (II  Par.,  iii,  14), 
which  was  enterwl  only  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year. 
On  the  d<K)rs  of  the  twogati-s  Solomon  caus<'<l  figures 
of  cherubim,  paln»-tre<'s.  and  blos-wming  flowers  to  be 
carved  and  ov«'rlaid  with  gold  (111  Kings,  vi,  32,  35). 
The  walls  of  (lllrlr  anil  hekal  were  line<l  with  boards  of 
cedar  adornetl  with  colocinth.s  and  flowers  car\til  in 
relief  and  profusely  overlaid  with  gold.  Within  the 
dfhir  even  the  fir-wood  fl(K)r  wtis  covere<l  with  plates 
of  fine  gold  an<l  the  fn)nt  wius  close<l  with  chains  of  the 
same  metal  (III  Kings,  vi.  15). 

Srrniulnry  Chitmhrrg. — The  whole  building,  includ- 
in'.I  Ihi'  Holy  of  Holies  which  form(>d  the  chief  part, 
wa.-?  thirty  cubits  high.  Now  as  the  interior  of  the 
dfhir  was  only  twenty  cuhit.s  high  there  must  have 
been  above  it  a  space  of  ten  cubits.  The  height  of 
the  Holy  Place  is  not  indicate*!  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
is  mention  of  "cenades",  or  ui»per  chambers  (II  Par., 
iii,  9);  hence  the  Holy  Place  must  have  been  of  the 


same  height  as  the  dSftir  and  like  it  have  had  above  it  a 
chamber  ten  cubits  high.  The  same  text  informs  u.« 
that  these  "upper  chambers"  were  richly  adorned 
hke  those  below  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Tabernacle  was  preserved  in  the  large  upf»er  chamber 
(III  Kings,  viii,  4;  Par.,  v,  5),  and  in  the  lower  one 
relics  and  remembrances  of  the  life  in  the  def>ert.  In 
front  of  the  h^kdl  was  the  vestibule  or  porch  (3)  UlArn, 
Greek  wpovioi,  of  the  same  length  as  tne  Temple  but 
only  ten  cubits  deep  (III  Kings,  vi,  3);  it  was  a  kind 
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Fia.  1.  I'LA.v  or  thb  Tempuc  or  Solomon 

1.  The  Holy  P!ac«.  2.  The  Holy  of  Holies.  3.  The  porch. 
<.  Side  chaiubt-ra.  5-fi.  Doors  of  the  aide  chanibrni.  7.  Wind- 
inc  stairMny*.  8.  FouDrlations.  V.  Grand  ataircaac.  10.  Illlar 
of  Juchin.    11.  I'illar  of  Boot. 

of  stately  tower,  recalling  the  pvlons  of  the  Eg>'ptian 
temples  and  like  them  having  a  large  gateway  without 
doors.  11  ParaliiKimenon  (iii,  4)  states  that  its  height 
was  one  hundre<l  and  twenty  cubits.  But  a  porrh  six 
times  higher  than  it  was  long  would  be  so  out  of  pro- 
portion that  many  exegetes  are  inclined  to  re<lue«'  this 
figure  to  sixtv  cubits,  the  height  of  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  of  Xorobabel.  According  to  Ezechiel  the 
walls  were  six  cubits  thick. 

Along  the  three  other  sides  of  the  sanctuarj*  rose  a 
building  dividetl  into  three  stories  (III  Kings,  vi,  5-t>), 
each  story  having  thirty  chambers  [Ezech.,  xli,  6; 
Ant.  Jud.,  VIII,  iii,  2].  (4)  The  house  of  Jehovah 
was  so  sacred  that  the  lieams  of  cetlar  which  su|)- 
ported  the  ceilings  of  the  side  chambers  were  not 
8uffere<l  to  be  fastene<l  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple; 
hence  in  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of 
Holie-s  there  were  thre<>  recesses  in  which  nested  the 
ends  of  the  joL<ts.  Thus  the  under  chamlx-rs  were 
tive  cubits  in  brea<lth,  those  of  the  first  floor  six 
cubits,  and  those  of  the  .se<'ond  seven.  Each  story 
was  five  cubits  high.  The  entrance  was  by  a  door 
(5)  which  opened  to  the  south  (111  Kings,  vi,  6-S); 
Ezechiel  (xli,  II)  mentions  another  (0)  on  the  north, 
which  would  be  very  natural.  Ascent  from  one  floor 
to  another  wsis  ma<le  by  means  of  a  winding-stair  (7), 
and  it  is  very  prf)bable  that  the  upper  chiunbcrs,  or 
cenacles,  were  reachtNl  by  way  of  one  of  the  stories  of 
the  porch.  In  the.>ie  low-eeiled  and  narrow  cells  were 
preserv'ed  the  archives,  the  public  tresisure,  the  ae- 
ceasorics  of  worshi]).  and  the  tyicre<l  vestments  (cf.  Ill, 
Kings,  viii,  4;  II  I'ar.,  v,  5).  In  thw  manner  the 
Iloly  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  completely 
8urroun<le<l  by  im)>osing  structures. 

Roofs  nud  \Viiidowx. — The  Temple  was  covore<l  with 
a  roofing  formed  of  beams  and  planks  of  ce<l!U'  (III 
Kings,  vi,  9).  Any  broad  surfjice  which  rests  on  a 
framework  instead  of  on  arches  of  ma.'^on-work  is 
unstable  and  cannot  prevent  the  rain  leakitig  thnnigh; 
hence  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  rot>fs  of  Solomon's 
temple  were  sloping,  and  the  planks  covered  with 
large  slabs.  On  the  other  hand  several  writers  con- 
sider that  they  were  flat.  The  upp<>r  stor>'  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  numerous  smali  chambers  of  the 
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adjacent  buildinp.  a.s  also  the  [xjrth,  were  fumiBhed 
with  windows  hu\  iujj  fixe*!  ^jnitinps  of  wood,  of  which 
mention  is  math-  in  thr-  text  (III  Kings,  vi,  4),  'I  he 
"Walln  of  the  Mk&l  had  similar  openings  at  the  north  and 
south,  at  leant  in  the  lower  portion;  but  the  position 
of  these  windows  scarcely  allowed  the  admiwiifflB  of 
Ught  into  the  larse  chamber,  which,  furthermore,  was 
liglkted  night  and  <lay  by  numercHis  lamp^.  I'hc  win- 
dcnro  wmmteDdfidnuertopmDittbeeimilationof 
fresh  air  and  the  encape  of  inoanMnkoke  throuf^  the 
side  chambers.  The  Holy  of  Holies  seeing  to  have 
had  no  windows  and  was  always  enveloped  in  dark> 
neas  (III  Kin>j;3,  viii,  12). 

Bronze  I'Mnm. — It  should  hv  borne  in  mind  that 
the  entire  building  was  eonst rurterl  of  the  beautiful 
red  and  white  limestone  of  the  country,  whieh  eould 
hv    polished  like  marble.       e  cannot  believe  that 
such  a  sumptuous  monument  was  built  on  the  earth 
without  any  foundations.    Moreover  Eaechiel  tells 
US  (xh,  8)  that  it  rested  on  a  foundation  six  cubits 
high,  which  formed  all  thaak  it  a  border  five  cubits 
broad  (8).   The  porch  was  reached  by  jl  stairway  of 
ten  steps  (ESsech,  xl,  49,  (9)],  which  iu  undent  times 
were  alwaya  rather  high.  At  the  top  o{  the  fltairway 
on  the  foundation  atood  two  inHarB  of  moltan  bram 
each  eighteen  cubits  high  ana  twelve  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference (III  Kings,  vii,  15).   The  pillars  were 
hollow,  but  the  tnetal  was  four  fingers  m  thickness 
(Jer.,  lii,  21).    The  capitals  whieli  .surmounte<l  thetii 
were  five  cubits  high,  and  their  tops  were  fasliioned 
in  the  fhapp  of  lilies.    They  were  richly  adorned  with 
network,  garlands,  pomegranates,  fi  laL'    etc.,  but 
despite  the  details  furnished  bv  the  Bible  i  III  Kinto^, 
vii,  lft-19;  II  Par.,  iii.  13-17  i,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
reconstruct  them  in  their  true  form.    The  pillar 
whieh  .stood  at  the  right  of  the  porch  door  (10)  was 
(UkUed  Jachin,  "He  will  establish",  and  that  on  the 
left  Booz,  "in  strength".    Itiare  is  no  mention  in  the 
text  of  hue  or  pedestal,  but  mme  sort  of  a  bsae  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.   Despite  their  squat 
shape  these  magnificent  pillars  recall  the  obeoakl 
before  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

Furniture. — In  the  hekal  before  the  f;ate  of  the 
(tiSbtr  stood  the  altar  of  iiicetise,  a  rectaiiKuIar  square 
chest  of  cedar  wihmI,  each  side  measuring  a  cubit 
wide  and  two  cubits  high.  The  wood  w.as  com- 
pletely covered  with  pbtcs  of  gold  'III  Kings,  vi, 
20,  22;  vii,  4S;  I  Par  ,  xviii,  18;  II  Par.,  iv,  19). 
At  the  north  Hide  stood  the  table  of  gold  on  which  the 
ktavee  of  proposition  were  set  every  Sabbath.  Ill 
Kings,  vii,  48,  speaks  of  only  one  golden  t&ble  for 
these  sacred  loav»,  while  I  Far.,  xxviii,  16,  and  II 
Par.,  iv,  19,  mention  several,  but  the  text  has  been 
mutilated  by  the  oopjrist  J  for  clscwhcre(ll  Par.,xiii,  11, 
and  xax,  18)  there  is  likewise  mention  of  only  one. 
The  ten  tables  of  II  Far.,  iv.  8.  were  those  whieh 
held  the  eandleetteks.  On  each  sMle  of  the  south  and 
north  eourt.s  <;tood  five  candlesticks  of  pure  gold 
adorned  with  flowers  which  held  gold  oil-lamps,  prob- 
ablv  se\  en  in  number.  I'iic  snuffers,  bowls,  knives, 
njortiire,  cups,  ceii-sers,  and  other  VMisels  were  likewise 
all  of  pure  gold  (III  Kings,  vii,  48- oO;  II  Par.,  iv, 
R-9:  21-22).  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  made  by 
Mo-^e.s  in  the  Desert,  witli  its  st.ives,  stood  in  tlie 
dibit  (III  Kings,  viii,  tt).  It  contained  a  golden  ve.^sel 
holding  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  Law  (Hen.,  ix,  4).  At  the  ends  of  the  .\rk  with 
wings  outspread  stood  two  cherubim  ten  cubit  s  high 
carved  from  wild-olive  wood  and  covered  with  gold. 
The  inner  winga  met  above  the  mercy-seat  or  cover  of 
the  Ark  and  tlie  outer  wings  touched  the  walls  (see 
Au). 

Court  of  Ike  Priests. — On  the  north,  south,  and  west 
sides  of  tne  building  wa.s  a  court  about  twenty  cubits 
wide  which  eNtendi-i!  in  front  of  the  house  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  cubits*  exu'h  way  (Ezech.,  xl,  47).  This 
««i  the  "inner  eourt"  (III  Kings,  vi,  3ft),  called  atoo 


the  "court  of  the  priestji"  (II  Par.,  iv,  !t),  because 
they  alone  entered  it,  laymen  being  .adntitted  only  in 
cxceptiomil  circuni.stances  (cf.  1\'  Kings,  xii,  12;  Jer., 
XXXV,  1  sq.,  and  xxxvi  ;  (10).  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  three  rows  of  poUsbcd  stones  and  ofle  row  of 
beams  of  cedar  (III  Kinga,  vi,  36),  probably  placed 
edgewise  in  the  form  of  a  railing.  Tlie  oourt  was 

E>aved  with  stone  slabs  (II  Fwt.,  vii.  8)  and  was  entered 
ly  three  doorways  on  the  north,  south,  and  east 
sides  (Jer.,  xxxviii,  14;  hi.  24;  Ezech.,  xl,  ^8,  32,  .3o), 
the  last-named  was  called  the  "king's  gate  (1  Par., 
ix,  18).  In  this  court  opposite  the  porch  gat«  and  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-two  cubits  stood  the  brazen 
altar  of  holocau.sis  (III  Kings,  viii,  64),  which  was 
twenty  cubits  in  length  amd  breadth  and  ten  cubits 
high  (II  Par.,  iv,  1).  'I  he  ascent  to  it  was  made  by  an 
incline  facing  the  ea,st.  According  to  K7.ech.,  xlii, 
13  s(|.,  the  altar  consisted  of  a  .square  bmn  measuring 
twenty  cubits  on  the  sides  and  one  cubit  high,  with  a 
trench  around  the  border;  on  the  base  stood  a  lai^e 
section  eighteen  eubits  sideways  and  two  high,  above 
which  was  a  second  section  sixteen  <»ibits  sidcwagrs 
and  four  high.  Lastly  cams  the  harel,  "mountain  of 
God  ",  measuring  fouftssD  cubitB  on  the  sides  and  two 
high.  The  top  of  the  altar  oonsiBted  of  the  arid, 
"hearth  of  Goo",  having  at  each  comer  a  horn  one 
cubit  high,  and  of  a  section  one  cubit  high  surmounted 
by  a  crow  n. 

Betwi^Mi  the  Temple  and  the  .altar,  but  .somewhat 
towards  the  .south,  was  the  famous  "sea  of  molten 
brass",  a  wsael  "round  all  about  ",  the  height  of  it 
five  cubits  and  the  diameter  t<  ri  cubits.  The  outer 
brim  which  w.a.s  a  handbreadth  (four  fingers  i  in  thick- 
nesvH  w'lis  adonied  with  colocynths.  It  containei!  2000 
bates  (Hi  J\ings,  vii,  23-26).  (The  capacity  must 
have  been  double<i  by  the  copyist,  for  a  bate  equals 
30*  litres;  but  the  interior  oiamoter  of  the  vessel 
in.s-tead  of  allow  iiig  a  capacity  of  72,800  litres  allows 
barely  36,000.)  The  brasen  sea  rested  upon  twelve 
oxen,  likewise  of  brass,  which  stood  in  tour  groups 
facing  the  four  cardinal  pomtS.  This  magnificent 
vessdTwas  used  by  the  priests  for  washing  their  hands 
and  feet  at  the  hours  of  sacrificp.  Along  each  of  tho 
right  and  left  icings  of  the  Temple  were  arranged  five 
movable  brazen  vessels.  On  four  whe<'!s  a  cul>it  and 
a  half  in  diameter  stood  a  ba.se  four  cubit.s  in  width 
and  length  and  three-  high;  the  icslges  were  deof)ratcd 
with  figures;  of  oxen,  lions,  and  cherubim.  On  this 
vehicle  wa.s  fixe<i  a  cylinrler  a  cubit  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  a  cubit  high,  on  which  was  placed  a  laver 
four  cubits  in  diameter  and  shapeil  like  an  elongated 
dish.  Four  shoulders  fastened  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  bass  supported  tlw  laver  (III  iQngs,  vii,  27-39). 
These  mov!U)le  lavers  eacb  having  a  capacity  of  forty 
bates,  were  chiefly  used  fOT  washing  tne  flesh  of  the 
victims.  There  his  raeanthr  been  auMxmsred  at  Lar* 
naca  in  Cyprus  a  Phcenician  vessel  in  brass  whidi 
corresponds  in  the  smallest  det&ils  to  that  described 
in  the  Bible  {see  Bensinger,  op.  cit.,  218,  221). 

Outtr  Court. — The  inner  court  (III  Kings,  vi,  36), 
also  called  the  "upper  oourt"  (Jer.,  xxxvi,  10),  implies 
the  existence  of  an  outer  and  lower  court,  and  the 
court  of  the  priesla  (11  Par.,  iv,  49)  supposes  another 
for  laymen.  There  is  mention  of  still  another  in  tho 
time  of  .lo.'mphat  fll  Par  ,  xx,  5),  but  we  have  very 
little  interesting  information  concerning  these  courts, 
which  must  have  been  cf  jinpletod  and  adorned  by  the 
successors  of  Solomon.  It  is  stated,  for  instance,  that 
Joatham  "built  the  his^iest  gate  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord"  (IV  Kings,  xv, which  refers  to  a  new  gate, 
probablvnorthof  aoowt.  On  the  other  hand  Achat 
replaced  the  altar  of  holoeaiwts  by  another,  the  model 
of  which  he  had  seen  at  Damascus.  He  also  removed 
the  twelve  braaen  oxen  and  the  graven  ba.<»es  of  the 
fen  movable  lavers  and  changed  (he  r  f  .Sab- 
bath and  the  outer  entrance  for  the  king  (iV  Kings, 
xrit  10-18).   Bsechias  emptied  the  tceasuiy  of  mt 
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Temple  and  took  away  the  plates  of  gold  and  silver 
vrith  which  he  himself  had  covered  the  doors  and  the 
linteLs,  and  gave  them  to  purchase  peace  from  Sen- 
nacherib (IV  Kings,  xviii,  15-16)  Manasses  pro- 
faned the  Temple  of  Jehovah  by  the  worship  of  idols 
(IV  Kings,  xxi,  4).  At  last  the  monument  of  Solo- 
mon, in  ancient  times 
more  celebrated  for  its 
splendour  than  it«  size, 
was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Nabuchodonosor  in  5H(i. 

II.  Temple  of  Zoko- 
BABEL. — In  r^J?  Sassa- 
basar,  aptMjinted  Gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem  by 
Cyrus,  King  of  Persia, 
and  Zorobabel.  a  de- 
Bcendant  of  King 
_    „  _  Joachim,  returned  Irom 

SoijoMON  IN  A-n  or  PuMi       capiiviiy  wiin  a  vasi 

number  of  Jews  and 
armed  with  authority  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  seventh  month  after  their  return 
the  altar  of  holocaustji  of  unhewn  stones  was  set  up 
on  the  foundations  of  the  former  one.  In  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  they  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  Temple.  But  the  work  was  impe<le<l  and 
even  suspt-nilcd  through  the  hostility  and  plots  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  theTeni])le  was  not  finishefl  until 
510  (I  1*^1.,  iii,  6).  The  Temple  of  Zorobabel  was 
8ixt3'  cubits  broad  and  the  same  in  height  (I  Hsd.,  vi, 
3).  these  being  the  interior  dimensions.  Josephus 
tells  us  (Ant.  Jud.,  XV^  xi.  1 )  that  this  was  really  its 
height,  for  Herod  remindecl  the  peonle  that  the  height 
of  the  second  Tcniple  was  sixty  cuoits  less  than  that 
of  the  first,  midcing  the  Temple  of  Solomon  one  hun- 
dred and  iwentv  cubits  high,  according  to  II  Par.,  iii, 
1.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  breadth  of  sixty 
cubits  ascribed  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  Temple 
was  in  round  numbers,  or  whether  the  figures  indi- 
cate the  .smaller  cubit  then  in  u.so,  but  it  matters  little, 
for  if  the  breadth  were  really  sixty  royal  cubits  it  woulcl 
mean  only  that  the  side  chambers  had  been  enlarged 
five  cubits  on  each  side.  The  Holy  Place  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  Zorobal>era  Temple  retained  the 
dimensions  they  had  in  Solomon's,  and  they  remained 
the  same  in  the  third  Temple. 

We  know  from  Esdras  (lii,  12)  and  from  Aggeus 
(ii,'3)  that  the  Temple  of  Zorobabel  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  S<>lomon.  The  poverty  of  the  new  Temple 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  scarcity  of  its  furnishing.  The 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  not  been  recovered  antl  the 
debtr  was  empty,  but  as  it  was  the  dwelling-place  of 
God  on  earth  the  entrance  was  once  more  si-rwrnnl 
with  a  costly  veil.  In  the  Holy  Place  stood  a  new 
altar  of  incense  and  a  table  for  the  loaves  of  proposi- 
tion, but  there  wfxs  only  one  seven-branch  candle- 
stick. Treasures  once  more  accumuhited,  and  the 
entire  furnishing  was  again  in  gold  or  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  including  the  walls.  In  n.  c.  the 
precious  metals  adoniing  the  Temple  aroused  the 
covetousness  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  "took 
away  the  golden  altar,  and  the  candlestick  of  light, 
and  all  the  vesfwls  thereof,  ami  the  table  of  pnjposi- 
tion,  and  the  pouring  vessels,  and  the  vials,  and  the 
little  mortars  of  gold,  and  the  veil,  and  the  cmwii.'*, 
and  the  golden  ornament  that  was  before  the  temple, 
and  he  broke  them  all  in  pieces"  (I  Mach.,  i.  2.S). 
Judrus  Machabeus  h.M.stcried  to  provitle  the  house  of 
Go«l  with  new  furnishings.  Tlie  fable  of  pro|)o.sition 
esrajMHl  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus  and 
with  other  sacrwl  utensils  figur<>s  in  the  coruiueror's 
(riumphnl  proces-sion  at  Rome  (Hell.  Jud.,  VII,  v. 
4-»'0.  The  inner  court  had  the  same  circumference 
as  that  in  the  first  Temple  (I  Rsd.,  vi.  4),  and  according 
to  Hecatteus,  a.s  quotctl  by  Joscphus,  thi-  altar  of  holo- 
causts had  the  s:tme  dimensions  as  that  of  Solomon. 


The  Mishna  (Middoth,  III,  vi,)  mentions  a  movable 
vessel  on  wheels.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  XI,  iv,  7) 
relates  that  Zorobabel  had  erected  several  porches 
with  vestibules  within  the  inner  precincts  of  the  tem- 
ple and  in  I  Mach.,  iv,  38,  57,  there  is  mention  of 
chambers  built  in  the  inner  court. 

During  the  heroic  wars  of  the  Machabees  with  the 
Syrians  tlie  Temple  had  to  undergo  many  viciiwitude:<. 
The  walls  with  their  large  towers  built  by  Juda* 
Machabeus  for  the  prot<HTtion  of  the  Temple  (I  Mach., 
iv,  GO)  were  destroyed  by  Antiochus  Eupator  (I 
Mach..  vi,  62),  but  Jonathan  and  Simon  so<m  rebuilt 
them  (Ant.  Jud.,  Xlll,  v,  11).  In  tW  b.  c.  P  omp«'y, 
after  taking  the  city,  laid  siege  to  the  Teniple,  in  order 
to  break  the  last  resistance  of  the  Jews  (.\nt.  Jud., 
XIV,  iv,  4),  and  nine  yejux  later  the  procurator 
Crassus  despoiled  it  of  its  riches  (Ant.  Jud.,  XIV, 
vii,  1).  Finally  Herod,  made  King  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Senate,  was  obliged  to  take  the  city  by  storm  and 
to  besiege  the  fortress  of  the  Temple  (.4nt.  Jud.,  XVI, 
xvi,  2  so.). 

III.  Temple  ok  HEnon.  HiMory. — Herod  under- 
took (he  rest  oral  ion  of  t  he  Temple  in  its  original  splen- 
dour and  traditional  arrangements.  The  buildings 
were  demolished  one  after  another  according  as  the 
materials  for  (he  new  stnicturea  were  available.  A 
host  of  priests  became  masons  and  cari)enters  and 
themselves  took  charge  of  t<'aring  down  and  n'build- 
ing  the  sanctuary,  which  tjvsk  was  accomplished  in 
eighteen  months.  Nearly  10,000  workmen  were 
employed  on  the  other  buiMings.  .\fter  eight  y<'ars' 
labour  (10  b.  r.)  the  new  edifice  was  opened  for  .ser- 
vice. But  this  monument,  which  in  i(s  vas(  proi>or- 
(ions  and  magnificence  rivallwl  (he  most  lx>autiful 
buildings  of  antiquity  and  far  .surpassed  even  that  of 
Solomon,  wjis  completed  only  in  a.  ».  62  or  M  (Cf. 
John,  ii,  20).  at  that  time  IS.OOO  workmen  being  still 
emplove<l  (.\nl.  Ju«l.,  XX,  ix,  7).  For  Herinl  dou- 
ble<l  the  artificial  platform  which  held  (he  Temple  of 
Zorobabel,  enlargmg  the  8acre<l  precincts  to  the 
south  and  <>siMriallv  (o  (he  nor(h  where  the  galleries 
reached  its  far  as  the  rock  of  Baris  and  the  Antonia 
(Ant.  Jud.,  XV,  xi,  3;  Bell.  Jud..  I,  xxi,  1;  V,  v, 
2).  'l*he  Temple  with  its  courts,  galleri<»s,  and  jxirchea 
occupied  (he  whole  «)f  (be  present  site  of  the  hnram 
esh  nherif,  which  measures  1070  feet  on  the  north, 
1540  on  the  east,  920  on  the  south,  and  ll>30  on 
the  west.  'I*he  Temple  of  Herod  consisted  of  two 
courts,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one.  The  foriner 
included  all  (he  buildings  of  (he  Temple  proj>erly  so 
call(«d  and  was  divided  into:  (1)  The  Court  of  (he 
Pries(s.  which  con(ained  the  house  of  God  and  the 
altar  of  holocaus(s;  (2)  the  Court  of  I.srael;  and  (3) 
the  Court  of  the  Women.  .All  the  space  between  the 
inner  court  ami  the  outer  wall  of  tne  platform  was 
calle<l  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  Ijecause  non  Jews  were 
permittetl  to  enter  it.  The  following  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Temple  according  to  Josephus  (.-\nt. 
Jud.,  XV,  xi;  liell.  Jud.,  V,  v),  other  sources 
being  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  descriptions. 

Priesln'  Court  and  Houxe  of  Ciod. — The  Court  of  the 
Priests  formed  a  rectangle  one  hundred  and  eigh(y- 
seven  cubits  from  east  to  west  and  one  hundred  ar.l 
(hirty-seven  cubits  from  nor(h  (osoulh  [(Middoth,  II, 
6  (fig.  3)).  To  the  west  8foo<l  the  house  of  Jehovah 
and  to  the  ea«t  the  altar  of  holocausts.  The  sanctu- 
ary was  reache<l  by  a  stairway  of  twelve  steps  (2), 
which  terminaf«sl  in  a  maj«*stic  porch  one  hun<lred 
cubits  high  and  the  same  in  breadth  (3).  A  door 
without  leaves  (wen(y  cubits  wide  and  forty  high 
Icsl  info  a  vestibule  eleven  cubits  wiile.  According 
to  (he  Mi.«hna  this  doorway  was  flanketlby  two  squjire- 
Hhape<l  pillars  each  fomiwl  of  ten  cubes  mesusuring 
ftnir  cubits  on  the  .siii<^.  On  these  two  pillars  rested 
a  sort  of  entablature  formed  of  five  oaken  Vwains, 
separated  from  each  other  by  square  stones  set  on  a 
line  with  the  pillars.    It  was  a  reproduction  of  the 
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triumphal  airhcw  then  so  common  in  the  East.  Upon 
the  iniriH  iiso  trellLs,  or  ffxMe,  stretchetl  a  golden  vine, 
of  which  <h<'  a;r;i|M's,  arronlinp  to  Jofcphus,  wore  of 
the  hei(ibt  df  a  iium.  Hi>  mills  th  ii  ir  cxtomlfti 
twenty-tivc  ciihiis  from  north  to  south  ;inil  thut  it.i 
top  was  seventy  cubits  from  the  ground.  Tacitus 
(Ann.,  V,  v)  also  sjK'aks  of  thirt  vine.  Above  it 
Herod  placfnl  a  colosrwil  nolden  eagle,  the  Roiniin 
eagle,  which  greatlv  displeAsed  the  Jews  (Ant.  Jud., 
XVII,  vi^  2-4).  The  hAiU  (4)  and  the  dMr  retained 
their  ancwot  dimensionfl  in  kiapii  and  braadtb,  but 
their  hdf^t  was  inereued  to  tatty  eiiirfts.  A  door- 
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Fia.  3.  Plan  or  the  Tsmpue  or  HsaoD 
(1)  Court  of  the  prii-.O.;  (2)  Stnirwny  of  tlio  TemplM;  (3) 
Porch  nn<l  vc.-.tibule;  14)  The  Holy  Plac.-;  (.1)  Thv  H.ily  of  HoIim; 
Ol)  Hide  chamb<-r»;  {')  F^ntmocc  «o  the  windinic  stairway;  (S) 
Altar  ol  holoeauHU:  (0)  Abattoir:  (10)  Court  of  Ihtim-I:  (11)  Gal- 
lery; (12)  Beantifut  GbIc:  (13)  .Stairway  of  fifteen  stppa;  (14) 
Court  of  tb«  women:  (IS)  H>-pelhraJ  rootn;  (le)  Gate;  (17)  Hall; 
{Ui  Bel;  (!(*)  Stairway  of  14  steps;  (20)  C^ourt  of  tbe  gentiles. 


way  ten  cubits  wide  and  twenty  hi|i;h  gave  access  to 
tbe  Holy  Place.  The  door  leaves  were  of  carved 
wood  covered  with  leaves  of  gold,  and  the  door  was 
further  embeUiabed  with  a  mamificent  curtain  of 
BabylooiaiHiyod  linen.  The  ri^jnleconHted  duun- 
bw  oontiunea  the  altar  of  perfumes  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  dlhtr,  north  of  the  table  of  proposition 
and  south  of  the  seven-branch  can<ne?<ticK.  It  was 
not  .so  well  liRhtcd  or  ainvi  lu^  that  of  Solomon.  The 
priests  .ilon'^  eiitfrcd  this  cotirt  to  offer  incense  every 
nipht  and  jiiornKii;,  to  trim  the  l:»iiii)s,  and  chariKe  the 
loaves  of  nropositicin  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  was 
near  the  aliur  of  incense  that  the  aoBel  appeand  to 
Zacbarias  (Luke,  i,  11). 

The  entrance  to  the  dSbtr  had  no  doors,  but,  as  foi^ 
merly,  was  shielded  by  a  castly  curtain.  According  to 
the  Miahna  (Yoma,  V,  i)  no  partit  ion  wall  separated 
the  MM  from  the  dSbtr,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
two  veils  hung  the  distance  of  a  cubit  from  each  other; 
but  Josephus  distinpiiwhed  between  the  two  efcttmben 
giving  the  dimeonons  of  each.  Furthermore  he 
apeaka  only  of  one  veil  "at  the  entrance"  of  thedtttr, 
which  must  signify  a  doorway.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  partition  would  h;u  <>  nrcr-'^ii  \t.  <l  a  curtain 
sixty  cubits  long  hy  twenty  linnid,  whu  h  would  never 
have  .sealwl  hiTiMci ii'uUy  (lie  }\i<]y  uf  Holii-s.  Thi> 
statement  of  the  r.ibliis  (m  this  pitint  is  open  to  sus- 
picion. They  could  not  have  been  ignorant  th;it  ac- 
cording to  the  (Jospel  (Matt.,  x.xvii.  .')! ;  M  irk.  \v,  HS; 
Luke,  x.\iii,  4.5).  when  Christ  died  on  itu  :t>i--  'he  vi  il 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  two  from  t<jp  to  bottom. 
The  Uttr  was  empty.  Only  the  high-priest  entered 
it  once  a  y«ar.  Above  the  dMr  and  the  hikOl  was  n 
stoiy  forty  cubits  hi^,  so  tbe  entire  building  was  the 
>  hqght  as  the  porch.  On  the  north,  south,  sad 


west  sides  was  jt  building  divided  into  three  stories 
each  twenty  cubits  high-  The  ground  floor  and  the 
first  Moor  each  hail  thirteen  chaml>ers  .si.\  cubit.s  wide 
(I)  ami  the  top  tioor  lui  Ke.  .\  diMirwav  i7i  ojuTied 
northward  from  the  vcstibide  on  a  windintt—tair  three 
cubits  in  diameter  an<l  locate<i  in  the  mtiicr  funned 
by  the  wall  of  the  house  and  the  proiecUon  of  the 
porch.  The  two  walls  which  formed  the  cage  of  the 
stairway  wvn;  five  cubita  thick.  In  the  opposite  cor- 
ner to  the  south  was  a  similar  cage  inti  nded  to  facili« 
tate  the  outflow  of  water.  Tiie  total  width  of  the 
house,  including  the  side  ehambera,  was  fifty-four 
cubits  and  near  the  porch  seventy  eubifei,  and  its  totaL 
length,  including  the  porch,  was  one  hundred  and  riz 
cubits,  allowing  si.x  cubits  thickness  for  the  walls. 
The  base  was  ten  cubits  larger  than  the  dimensions 
given  above. 

Twenty-two  cubits  ea.«tt  of  the  h()Ui*e  stood  the  altar 
of  holocausts,  constructed  of  unhewn  stone  (S).  The 
rabbis  speak  of  a  three-tiered  altar,  ten  cubit.s  high 
and  thirty-two  cubits  along  the  sides  of  the  ha.se,  and 
twenty-four  in  the  centre  (Maimonides,  "lieth 
Haberasoh",  II,  16).  The  figures  of  Josephus,  fifty 
cubits  on  the  sides  bv  fifteen  high,  arc  obviously  in> 
correct.  North  of  the  altar  (9)  lour  rows  of  naffi 
were  fastened  in  the  ground  and  were  U8e<l  while  day- 
ing  the  animals.  Next  came  eight  marble  tables  for 
cutting  up  and  washiiUE  the  fleui  of  the  victims,  ud 
higher  up  were  ei^t  piUars  with  hooks  for  i  . 
and  flavmg  the  animals  (Middoth  III,  5-V,  ii;  Ta^ 
mud,  Snek,  VI,  4).  Laymen  were  admitted  to  thk 
court  only  when  they  ofTere*!  sacrifice,  for  they  had  to 

filace  their  hand.s  on  the  he.ad  of  the  victims.  The 
our  sidt  s  of  (he  court  were  stirroundodilQr apan^Mtflf 
stones  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Court  of  Isritil. — Five  ste])s  led  dnwii  from  the 
court  of  Ih*'  priests  to  the  court  of  Israel,  which  nur- 
rounded  the  fonuer  on  three  sides  (10).  At  the  north 
and  south  it  w:is  forty  cubits  wide  and  on  the  east 
only  eleven  cubit.8.  A  gtUlcry  ten  ouhita  wide  (II). 
supported  by  splendid  marble  columns,  went  round 
this  court,  probably  on  the  west  side  also,  and  afforded 
»  shelter  from  the  sun  »ad  rain.  Men  oi^y  were  ad> 
mitted  here  and  only  the  king  was  permitted  to  be 
seated. 

East  of  this  court  oppo«ite  the  house  of  God  (12) 
roeeasui>erb  gateway,  the  most  ln.intifidof  all,  which 
according  to  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  (Midclolh.  I, 
4)  was  (he  gift  of  Xicanor,  a  wealthy  .Vle.xandi  ian 
Jew.  This  wa.s  the  dopa  uipala,  the  porta  sjircioxa 
(.\cts,  iii,  2),  where  St.  Peter  healed  the  man  crippled 
from  birth.  It  wa,s  fifty  cubits  high  and  forty  wide, 
and  its  gales  of  Corinthian  lirass,  carved  and  covered 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  were  so  heavy  that 
twenty  men  were  required  to  move  it.  Josephus  adda 
that  among  the  signs  premonitory  of  the  destruction 
oi  the  Temple  this  gate  ui>ciu  d  of  itself  at  ooidni^t 
about  tbe  year  30  b.  c.  (Bell.  Jud.,  VI,  v,  3). 

Court  of  the  Wamm. — ^Fkom  the  Gate  of  Nleaaor  » 
semiciicuJar  stairway  (13)  of  fifteen  steps  led  down  to 
the  women's  court  (14),  surrounded  by  a  gallery  on  the 
north,  pjist,  and  south.  Here  the  women  were  ad- 
mitted anfl  places  were  reserved  for  them  on  the  north 
and  sftuth,  but  the  men  also  fri  (j>H'nted  this  court  and 
usually  crossed  it  when  they  went  to  the  Temple. 
There  were  iH-nches  there,  for  it  wjus  permitted  to 
(ef.  Mark,  xii,  41).  .Mong  the  siiles  probably  near 
the  Ciafe  of  Nicanor,  were  thirteen  boxes,  an  inscrip- 
tion indicating  the  special  purpose  of  each:  oil,  wood, 
prie?*lly  vestments,  cloves,  etc.  There  Chri.«;t  saw  the 
rich  tin  t)  n;ul  the  poor  widow  deposit  their  offering 
(I,uk(  ,  1).  At  the  four  comers  were  four  hypo- 
thral  chambers,  forty  cubits  sguare(16).  Aocoromg 
to  the  Tdmud  the  north>west  chamber  was  wiiere  Oe 
UMieMi  and  lepers,  who  had  been  healed,  bathed  and 
*ired  dean  by  tbe  priests.  In  the  north-east 
the  priests  sorted  the  wood;  in  the  south- 
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oil  and  wine  won?  preson'od  in  vaults;  in  the 
flOUtlHMSt  those  who  had  tulfillcd  the  vow  of  Nazaritos 
dlftved  their  heads  (cf.  Num.,  vi,  13  sqq;  Acts,  xviii, 
18).  In  tlnBM  cihnmlMra  it  waa  also  permiUed  to 
wadi,  cook  etc.  Aeooidbg  to  Middoth,  II,  A,  tlmv 
were  also  in  this  court  four  duunbon  in  wbick  oertain 
women  were  lodged. 

Ciilt:s  and  Chambers. — Three  tridea  of  the  iiimr 
court  were  ."uirounded  by  buildings  forty  cvibits 
hnnul,  scparat'  <i  !>>  ninr  riiics  in  the  eshapc  of  towi  rs 
(lii  I,  four  on  the  ixirtfi  fmir  uii  (he  south,  of  which 
oiilv  two  (){)ciir<i  iiiN)  till-  woiiu-ii's  ((Kirt,  with  the 
ea-storn  gate.  Thpt«e  gaK'Wiiys  or  r;uh<  r  stiiniituniij^ 
porches  were  40  cubits  in  height ,  breadth,  ami  li  npth. 
A  large  bar  divided  the  entrance  into  two  bays  ea«!b 
ten  cubit.««  brrad  and  twenty  high  with  wooden  leaves 
eoverod  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  The  veBtibule 
t^bty  cuuits  square  and  its  nix  archer  were  sup- 
ported  by  two  pilUm  twtfve  cubita  in  circumference. 
At  the  tuam  of  uw  oourt  of  Lnrael  five  stops  led  to  the 
gjiteway  whose  vestibule  was  likewise  provided  with 
ton  .steps  or  an  incline.  Thore  are  still  three  galea 
within  the  hftnnn  r.sh  aherif,  the  Golden  Gate,  the. 
double  gate,  iin<l  the  triple  gat«,  constructed  accord- 
itifj  to  thr-  sanif  plan.  lictwti'n  thi-so  gatr-H  w:us  a. 
scries  of  chamberii  dtvoUti  to  various  uses  (17j. 
We^;i  of  the  second  southern  gate  w.vh  the  liMal  gazit, 
hall  of  the  Sanhwlrin  (Middoth,  II, .')  %  wiih  a  chamber, 
for  the  instnjction  of  the  i>e<)|ilc,  an<i  in  the  court  of  the 
women  was  the  T«f«^tiX<Uiov,  hall  of  the  trea.sur>'  (Ant. 
jiid.»  XIX.  vi,  1).  This  vnst  c<lificc  rcstcnl  on  a  foun- 
dation witn  a  pitMOCtioD  of  ten  cubits  forming  a  deam- 
bulatoiy  (18),  wnidi  was  reached  by  a  stairway  of 
twelve  or  fowteen  steps.  This  was  the  hel;  it  wm 
flOiToanded  by  a  atone  parapet  called  sdrtg  and  iu 
front  of  the  nme  gates  stoml  pillan  with  insoriptions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  notifying  vislion  that  every  non- 
Jew  w  ;i.s  forbidden  under  pain  of  <lcath  to  approach 
ncrirer  the  Temple.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  pillars 
with  a  ( inN'ck  iii-K  ■ription  was  found  inthevkinity  of 
the  hnraiu  i  sh  sin  rif. 

Out4:r  Court. — The  rem.iiniler  of  the  vu,st  platform 
formed  the  ouUt  court  of  the  ^'eimios.  It  was  paved 
with  large  slabs  and  sumiuniioi  on  all  sides  by  a 
double  gallerv  formeil  of  two  rows  of  columns  twenty- 
five  (Nloita  ^igh.  That  overlooking  the  valley  of 
Cedron  waa  called  "Gate  of  Solomon"  (cf.  I  Par.,  ix, 
IH).  It  was  certainly  prior  to  Herod,  and  Josenbus 
dates  its  origin  from  Solomon,  him^  If.  lie  relates 
that  in  A.  n.  62  or  M  the  1S,000  workmen  still  cm- 
ployed  on  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  began  to  lack 
wont  and  requested  that  they  might  demolish  the 
(cite  (>f  Solomon;  but  this,  although  ancient,  was  so 
beaatifv:l  and  the  cost  of  replacing  it  would  have  becii 
BO  ^rreat  that  King  Ai^rijipa  II  decided  to  )ire>erve  it 
and  to  employ  the  workmen  in  paving  the  city  .«treet« 
(.\nt.  Jud.,  XX,  Lx,  7).  Whether  it  (i.ites  from  the 
kings  of  Jnda  or  only  from  Zorohnhel  it  i;<  puirieient 
to  afford  an  i(li  ;i  of  the  nci<:nific(  iice  of  the  fir.-t  two 
temples  of  Jcrasuiem.  At  the  <i)rncrs  of  thes*'  gai- 
lories  were  chainlx-rs  (pnflophm  ■!  •  for  the  Rtianis. 
From  the  side  towanls  >he  city  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary  was  made  through  sovcriJ  gati^s  of  sur- 
pa.«sing  neauty,  four  on  the  west  of  the  esplanade, 
two  on  the  south,  one  on  the  en.st,  and  one  on  the 
north.  Oa  a  lower  terrace  in  the  centre  Herod  erected 
a  ro3ral  basilica,  a  sumptuous  building  divided  into 
three  naves  by  four  rows  of  forty-one  Corinthian 
cohiiims.  Kacn  eohiron  was  more  than  five  feet  in 
tli.mietor.  At  the  north  of  tlie  PHplanade  he  built 
two  vast  courts  .-iiirroiindtii  \>y  i?ates  which  ex»pnilc<l 
to  the  r-enrp  of  thi-  rock  of  Kari.-^.     'ITm---,-  court  -  (  oiu- 

rauoicatcd  with  the  ^Uitonia  only  by  two  sUiirway.M 
(cf.  Acts,  xxi,  35). 

Dl  VoottK.  J,rlempU  ilt  .ffrmnUm  fPfiri.t.  I^Hd:  PeMIOT  aNO 
Cmrnsi,  i/t>f.  /'  r.irr.-  JwUr.  IV  il'!»ri!i.  l'^^7):  BcvuNai:*, 
H«bi4iM»  Anhi-logit  (TOlMOS'-n.         Schick.  DU  SiilUkytU, 


Drr  Ttmpri  \n  Jirutaltnn 
tint  iOuakJb.  IMl); 


Barnabas  MsisTEBKAim. 


Tanpoml  Fowtr.    See  Pora,  The;  Sva' 
thb  Cuusch. 

Temptation  (I.at.  ^<*Ti/«rc,  to  try  or  test)  is  her»; 
taken  to  be  an  incitement  to  sin  whether  by  porsua<>ion 
or  by  the  offer  of  some  good  or  pleasure.  It  may  lx- 
meTely  external,  as  was  the  caw  of  Christ's  encounter 
in  the  desert  after  the  forty  days'  fast ;  or  it  may  b«' 
internal  as  well,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  real  assault 
upon  a  peison's  will  power.  It  arises sMnetirocs  from 
the  propensity  to  evil  inherent  in  us  aa  a  result  of  oi«e- 
inal  shi.  _  Sraiethnes  it  is  directly  chargeable  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Devil,  who  can  furnish  the  imagi- 
nation with  its  sinful  subicK-t-matter  and  stir  up  the 
lower  powers  of  tlie  soul.  Not  infrequent Iv  both 
causes  are  at  work.  Temptation  is  not  in  itself  sin. 
No  matt4!r  how  vi\i(l  the  unlicjly  image  may  be.  no 
matter  how  slronK  the  inclinatioa  to  transgrrm  the 
law,  no  matter  how  \'eheMient  the  st>nsatiuu  of  unlaw- 
ful s:itisfai  tion,  a.s  lomj  as  there  is  no  consent  of  the 
w  ill,  tin  r(  i.H  no  ."-in.  iTie  vcrj'  essence  of  sin  in  any 
grade  i'^  i  liat  it  should  be  a  deliberate  act  of  the  hu> 
man  will.  Attack  is  not  synonymous  with  surrender. 
T]ii,i!,  while  obvioiisenoui^,  is  important  especiaihr  for 
tho.«tc  who  are  trying  to  aerv'e  God  wtlulonsly  tma  yet 
find  thetusclves  b<^>t  on  all  aides  by  temptationa. 
They  are  apt  to  take  the  fierceoees  and  repetition  of 
the  onset  as  proof  that  they  haw  fallen.  A  wise 
spiritual  guide  will  point  out  the  enor  of  this  con- 
clusion and  thus  adminiator  comfort  and  eoumgo  to 
those  hararacd  souls. 

Temptations  ar«'  to  be  combated  bj*  the  avoidance, 
where  possible,  of  tlie  occasions  that  give  riw  to  them, 
by  re<-ourse  to  pra\er,  .ami  by  fo.sierm^;  -witliin  one- 
self a  s|)irit  of  htmihk-  ili.^t  rust  <  if  one's  own  jvnvers  and 
of  unDOunde<l  conlidemi'  in  C<<m\.  '1  he  resistance 
which  a  Christian  is  bound  to  oiler  need  not  always  be 
direct.  JSometimrs,  particiiljirly  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  reiterated  evil  intej-ior  suggestions,  it  may  be 
useful  to  employ  an  indirect  method,  that  is,  to  sim- 
ply ignore  them  atid  quietly  divert  the  attention  into 
another  channel.  Temptations  as  such  cuu  m  ver  be 
intended  by  God.  They  are  pennittod  by  Him  to 
give  us  an  op{)ortuuity  of  practising  virtue  and  self- 
mastery  and  acquiring  merit.  The  faei  c)f  tempta- 
tion, noinattCT  Ikjw  largie  it  looms  iti  ,i  ]m  rscm  !Ue,  is 
not  an  indication  that  such  an  (jne  is  unrler  the  ban. 
Indeed  those  whom  GcmI  calls  to  spcrnl  l,c!ghts  of 
sanctity  ate  iiist  tlios<'  who  nciy  cNpect  to  have  to 
wre>ile  bravely  with  teuip!:iijuiis  114011;  numerous  and 
fearsome  ih:in  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  mortal. 

Lehuki-hu  J'A»*><otfta  moroiw  (FrrilmrK.  1S87);  MCu.  Chntl- 
WcA«  Atilik  (Padatbom.  1907);  HatMc.  i>i>  Vtrtuekunom  (Fn^ 
faurt.  ISM);  BetMuma,  JXMMimn  aKrtirum. 

JosLra  F.  Delant. 

Temptation  of  Christ.— In  the  Catholir  transla- 
tion of  Holy  \\rit,  the  wonl  "temptation  '  i-  us<'<l  in 
various  s<'n'ses,  the  principal  of  which  ar»t  the  follow- 
ing: (Ij  the  act  of  testing  or  trying  (Deut.,  iv,  ."ij; 
Tob.,  ii,  12;  Luke,  xxii,28;  etc);  (2)  enticement  to  evil 
(Matt.,  x.w'i,  41;  I  Cor.,  x,  13;  etc.);  (3)  the  state  of 
being  temnted  (Matt.,  vi,  13;  l.tikt',  iv,  13;  etc.); 
(4)  that  which  temnt.s  or  entices  to  c\  d  (James,  ij  12; 
II  Pet.,  ii,  9;  etc.) ;  (d)  the nameof  »plaoe  ^x.,  xvii,  7; 
Dout.,  -i-i,  16;  etc.).  Taken  in  an  unfavourable  sense 
as  denoting  enticement  to  evil,  temptation  cannot  be 
referred  directly  t4i  God  or  to  Christ,  so  that  when  we 
re.od  in  Gen.,  xxii,  I.  for  instance,  •  flod  tcmjittyl 
Al>rah.ani",  an<i  in  John,  vi,  0,  "Hue  auicm  (licchat 
tent  a:  I  -  cum",  literally:  "This  lie  [Jesu.s)  said  t<  lujit  ing 
him  [I'iiihp]",  the  exprewsions  mufst  l>e  taken  in  the 
Bsnise  of  testing,  tr\iii^.  Aeeonlmj;  to  St  .Inmes 
(i,  12  sqq.),  the  naturjil  Miurce  of  iimiTs  teinptaiions 
is  concupiscence,  or  that  proneness  to  evil  which  is 
the  result  of  the  fall  of  Aoam,  and  which  remains  in 
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liuman  nature  after  baptismal  regeneration,  and  even 
though  tlic  8oul  is  in  the  state  of  sanctifying  grace 
(cf.  Rom.,  viii,  1).  Concupiscence  becomes  sinful 
only  when  freely  yieldeti  to;  when  resisted  with  God's 
help,  it  is  an  occasion  of  merit.  Together  with  in- 
ward concupi.icence,  and  outward  creatures,  which 
may  be  the  occasion  of  sin  (I  John  ii,  15  sqq.),  the 
chief  cause  of  t**inptation  i.s  Satan,  "the  tempter" 
(Matt.,  iv,  3),  bent  on  man's  eternal  ruin  (Kph.,  vi, 
10  sqq.).  In  the  Ix)rd'8  Prayer,  the  clause  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation"  is  an  fiumble  and  trusting  pe- 
tition for  (io<rs  help  to  enable  us  to  overcome  tempta- 
tion when  His  Fatlierly  Providence  allows  us  to  ex- 
perience the  allurementa  of  evil.  Prayer  and  watch- 
fulness are  the  chief  weaponj^  against  temptation 
(Mark,  xiv,  38;  etc.).  Go<i  does  not  allow  man  to  be 
tempted  beyond  his  strength  (I  Cor.,  x,  13). 

Like  Adam,  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  endured 
temptation  only  frfim  without,  inasmuch  as  His  hu- 
man nature  wtk<  fret-  from  all  concupiscnce;  but  un- 
like Adam,  He  withstood  t  he  assaults  of  the  Tempter 
on  all  points,  thereby  affording  His  mystical  mem- 
bers a  pt-rfect  modi'l  of  resistance  to  their  spiritual 
enemy,  and  a  permanent  source  of  victorious  help 
(Heb.,  iv,  15-lf)).  In  our  first  thn-e  Gospels  (Matt., 
iv,  1-11;  Mark,  i,  12-13;  Luke,  iv,  1-13),  the  nar- 
rative of  Christ's  temptation  is  placed  in  immediate 
connexion  with  His  baptism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  His  public  mini.stry  on  the 
other.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  The  Synoptists 
naturally  regard  the  baptism  of  Christ  as  the  external 
designation  of  Jesus  from  above  for  His  Messianic 
work  to  be  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bestowed  upon  Him  on  this  occjision;  and  they 
no  less  naturally  regard  Christ's  sojourn  in  the  desert 
where  He  wjis  tempte^l,  as  His  own  immediate  prepa- 
ration for  that  ^eat  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit.  As  our  first  three  Gosjx>l3  agree 
concerning  the  time  to  which  the>  .-issign  the  tempta- 
tion of  Christ,  so  they  are  at  one  in  ascribing  the  same 
general  place  to  its  occuijence,  viz.  "the  desert", 
whereby  they  no  doubt  mean  the  Wilderness  of  Ju- 
dea,  wliiere  Jesus  would  indeed  be,  as  St.  Mark  says: 
"with  bea-sts".  From  St.  Mark  (i,  13)— with  whom 
compare  St.  Luke  iv,  2 — we  learn  that  Jesus  C'hrist 
was  tempted  during  the  forty  days  which  He  spent  in 
the  desert  (cf.  St.  Augustine,  "Harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists", II,  xvi),  so  that  the  throe  on.sets  given  in 
detail  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  apparently 
the  thrcH?  final  assaults  of  Satan  against  Christ.  The 
first  of  these  assaults  is  directly  connected  in  both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  with  the  prolongwl  fast  of 
Jcwus  in  the  wilderness.  The  Tempter  suggested  to 
Jesus  that  He  should  use  His  miraculous  power  to  re- 
lieve His  hunger,  by  changing  into  bread  the  loaf-like 
flints  of  the  desert.  The  two  other  assaults  are  given 
in  a  different  order,  St.  Matthew  adhering  probably 
to  the  order  of  time,  and  St.  Luke  to  that  of  place. 
The  spot  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  summit  from 
which  Satan  offered  to  Jesus  dominion  over  all 
earthly  kingdoms  is  the  "Quarantania",  a  limestone 
peak  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  As  re- 
gards the  Temple's  pinnacle  from  which  the  Tempter 
bode  Jesus  ca-^t  Himself  down,  it  was  not  the  top  of 
the  House  of  Yaliwch.  but  probably  the  roof  of  Sok>- 
mon's  portico  from  which,  at  a  later  date,  St.  James 
was  actually  hurled  to  the  pavement  below  (Euse- 
biu.s,  "Hi.-^t.  eccl.",  IV.  xiii). 

According  to  St.  Luke  (iv,  13),  after  hannK  sub- 
jecte<l  Christ  to  all  kinds  of  temptations,— the  Nlessi- 
aiiic  import  of  which  is  undoubteil, — Satan  withdrew, 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  like  that  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  prtilongetl  fast  in  the  desert.  The 
later  conflict  thus  alluded  to  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Christ's  Passion  (cf.  Luke,  xxii,  .53;  John,  xiv,  30). 
The  mini.stry  of  angels  to  Jesus,  in  connexion  with  His 
temptation,  is  mentioned  in  Mark,  i,  13.  Satan's 


exact  manner  of  appearance  to  Jesus  is  not  stated  bv 
the  Evangelists.  Despite  the  difficulties  urged, 
chiefly  by  non-Catholic  scholars,  against  the  histori- 
cal character  of  the  three  temptations  of  Jesus,  as 
recordefl  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  it  is  plain 
that  these  sacred  writers  intended  to  describe  an 
actual  and  visible  approach  of  S:itan,  to  chronicle  an 
actual  shifting  of  places,  etc.,  and  that  the  tra<iitii>nal 
view,  which  maintains  the  objective  nature  of  Christ's 
temptations,  is  the  only  one  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

(Cnthulie  Authiira  arc  rnnrktsi  with  an  iutt4>r>»k).  Life  of 
ChrUt:  •Ciaoi  (Kla«enfurt.  ISU«  1'.I05);  •  Didon  <tr.  New  York, 
1K91);  EuCRSHEiM  (NVw  York,  1HS4);  Farrar  (Ixjmlon.  1ST4); 
•  FoRSARi  (Rom<-,  1001);  •  KotTAUD  (tr.  .New  York.  ISUl); 
Geikie  (New  York.  1SH«(;  •(■iiimm  (llatidbon.  1876);  HmltzmaNM 
(t-.  LoiKlon.  IWl):  Keim  (tr.  Ix>n<lon.  lH7tVK.3);  •  I.e  CAMt  n  (tr. 
.\pw  York,  leoa  os):  Neandek  (tr.  Ivondon,  IS71):  pKEiwE.sni 
(Paris,  IS84);  RoBiNitON  (Lomlon,  1W»S);  *  i<>  nr.oa  (Kn-ihurg. 
Is7.'j>;  •  .'^EPPAND  •  HASEBERn  (Italislxm.  1H11H-I902):  Weiim  Itr. 
E<linb<irKb,  1KS.3  4).  For  f 'ommfolan>«  bihliographii'ii  under 
Matthew,  Gospel  or  St.;  Mark.  Gospel  or  St.;  LriE,  (Sohpbl 
or  For  the  literary  analy-iis  of  the  Synoptical  accounts  ol 

rrhriat'a  temptation,  aeo  AVm  York  Hnirw,  Oct.-No\'.,  19().i. 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 

Tencin,  PtERHE-Gt^iRiN  de,  French  stAtesm&n 
and  cardinal,  b.  at  Grenoble,  22  Augu.st,  Hl.S();d.  at 
Lyons,  2  March,  17.5.S,  After  studying  with  thp 
Oratoriansat  CJn-n- 
oble  he  entered 
the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  Ix'caine 
prior  in  1702,  and 
obtained  the  doc- 
torate in  170o.  He 
was  then  appointed 
Vicar -General  of 
Sens  and,  in  1721, 
accompanied  Car- 
dinal dc  Hohan  to 
Kome  as  his  con- 
clavist, to  supp<jrt 
t  ho  candidacy  of 
Cardinal  Conii 
(Innocent  XIII), 
from  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  promi.s<' 
to  bestow  trie  pur- 
ple o  n  the  u  n- 
worthv  French  min- 
ister I)ulx)is.  He  remained  at  Rome  lis  French 
charge  d'affaires  until  Benedict  XIII,  with  whom 
he  was  very  influential,  con.secrated  hirn  Arch- 
bishop of  Embrun  (2tJ  June,  1724).  With  the 
selfish  motive  of  paving  his  way  to  higher  ecclesi- 
astical honours,  he  was  overiealous  in  t  he  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  and,  at  the  provincial  s>'nod 
which  he  held  at  Embrun  from  16  August  to  2S 
September,  1727,  he  suspended  Bishop  Jean  Soanen 
of  Senez,  a  prelate  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
api)ealed  against  the  Bull  "  Unigenitus".  On  22 
FcDruary,  1739,  Tencin  was  creat«i  cardinal,  of  the 
title  of  Sts.  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  lie  remained  at 
Rome  as  French  amba.ssador  until  1742,  when  he  took 
jx)8se-ssion  of  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Lyons,  to 
which  he  had  succewled  on  19  November,  1740.  King 
Louis  XV  appointed  him  minister  of  state  in  Septem- 
ber, 1742.  After  the  death  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Fleur>',  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  his  political  ad- 
vancement, his  influence  began  to  decrea.sc.  The 
death  of  his  profligate  sister,  Madame  Tencin,  on  4 
Dec.,  1749,  removed  the  greatest  .spur  of  his  political 
ambition,  and  in  17.52  he  retired  to  his  See  of  Lyons. 

.Mabbon,  M<uiamf  tit  Ttnrin  (Paris,  1909t,  poimiin:  CaROELLa, 
Mrmorir  Mtarirhr  lir'  cordinali  Mia  Mnta  romnnti  ehirta. 
(Rome.  I7<MK  2!>«".-.S;  M.  R..  Mrrkirilr.ligr  l.ri>rntaft(-hirhtr  nttrr 
CardiiUllr  drr  rOm.  knlkol.  Kirrhe  ilir  in  dirtrm  jelttiautrniltn 
Srrulodat  Zrillicht  trrUutm  habrn,  III  (Rati^bon,  1772),  2S2-98. 
For  the  complete  Act.*  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Emltrun,  wo 
Mansi,  f'lilhrtto  nmpliifima,  continued  bv  Martin  and  Petit, 
XX.XVII  (Parin.  100.'.),  693,  SHH.  MiCHABL  OtT. 


TeuebrsB  \a  the  name  given  to  the  service  of  Matins 
and  Lftuds  belonging  to  the  last  three  days  of  Holy 
Wedc.  Tim  service,  as  the  "CiBremoniale  episcopo- 
nim"  expressly  directs,  is  to  be  anticipated  and  it 
ibould  be  sung  shortly  after  Compliiie  "about  the 
tiraat]r«fiTsl  hour".  L  €.  about  Ume  p.m.on  the  eve 
oi  the  day  to  wlucD  it  betonn.  "On  die  three  dava 
before  Easter  flays  Benedict  XIV  (Instiiut.,  24), 
"Lauds  follow  inunediat«ly  on  Matins,  which  in  this 
occasion  terminate  with  the  close  of  d:i\-.  in  ortler  to 
signify  the  setting  of  (hp  Hun  of  Just  ire  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Jewish  pt^>plo  who  kiu-\v  not  our  Ijord  and 
condemnpd  Him  to  tlie  gibbet  of  the  cross."  Orij^- 
inally  Matins  on  these  days,  like  Matins  at  all  other 
seasons  of  (he  year,  were  siing  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  conaxiucntly  if  the  lights;  were  exlinguished  the 
darkness  was  complete.  That  this  putting  out  of 
Ughta  dates  from  tne  fifth  centur>',  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  night  Oflioe,  is  highly  probable.  Both  in 
the  first  Ordo  Romanuamd  in  the  Ordo  of  St.  Amand 
published  by  Duchesne  a  great  point  is  made  of  the 
nadual  extmetkm  of  the  lights  during  the  FHday 
Sfatins;  though  it  would  seem  that  in  this  earlieoi 
period  the  Matins  and  Lauds  of  the  Thursdajr  were 
ming  throiiRhout  with  thv  cliurch  liri>5litly  ilhiniinated 
(eeelijsiii  oinui  lumirus  dtcontur).  On  Friday  the  can- 
dles anil  lamps  were  gradually  extinguishe*!  durint^ 
the  three  Noetiirns,  while  on  Saturday  the  church  was 
in  darkness  fnmi  beginning  to  end,  s;i\  e  thatasingle 
candle  was  kept  near  thf>  lectoru  tw  read  by. 

All  this  snn^ests,  !is  Kiit^ichkcr  has  remarked,  that 
the  Otfice  of  these  throe  days  was  treate<l  as  a  sort  of 
funeral  scrvnce,  or  dirge,  commeinorating  th<'  ileath  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  natural  also  tha(,  since  Christ 
by  convention  Wiis  regarded  as  having  lain  tiuee  davs 
and  three  nights  in  the  tomb,  (hese  obsequies  should 
have  eome  in  the  end  to  be  celebrated  on  each  of  the 
three  SHMMVIe  oeoadons  with  the  bbbm  demoitBtrfr- 
tiona  of  moumuig.  There  can  be  no  teasiwable 
doubt  that  it  was  from  the  extinguishing  of  lights  that 
the  service  came  to  be  known  as  Tenebrae,  though  the 
name  itself  seems  to  have  arisen  somewhat  later.  The 
liturgist  de  Vert  has  suggested  an  utilitarian  explana- 
tion of  the  pu((ing  out  of  the  candles  one  by  one,  con- 
ttnduig  that  the  gradual  appnuaeh  of  the  dawn  ren- 
dered the  same  number  of  lights  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  number  was  consequently  diminished  as  the  ser- 
vice drew  to  a  close.  This  view  seems  jsuflicieiitly  r»"- 
futed  by  the  fact  that  this  method  of  gradual  extinc- 
tion is  mentioned  by  the  first  Onto  Roman  us  on  (he 
Friday  only.  On  the  Sadirdaj'  we  are  explicitly  told 
that  iho  lights  were  not  lit.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out 
under  UOLT  Wuk  (VII,  437),  the  tone  of  the  whole 
Office,  which  seems  hardly  to  have  varied  in  any  re»> 
pect  from  that  now  heard  in  our  churches,  is  most 
noticeably  mournful — the  lessons  taken  from  the 
Lamentations  of  .Jereinias.  theomi.ssion  of  the  Gloria 
Patri,  of  the  Te  l)<  iini,  and  of  blessings  etc., all  tM^- 
gest  a '^erx  ice  ciiiitiate  to  t  he  \  igilia'  Mortuorum,  just 
as  the  brilliant  iliunnnat  ion  of  the  F-as(ereve  njKikeuf 
triumph  and  of  jo\ .  so  the  darknes.s  of  the  preceding 
night '.'^  services  seema  to  have  been  designedly  chosen 
to  mark  (he  Church's  desola(ion.  In  any  case  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Office  of  thesw-  three  days  has  been 
treiUed  by  liturgical  reformers  throughnut  (he  ages 
with  scrupulous  respect.  The  lessons  from  Jercmias 
in  the  first  Noctum,  fmm  the  Commentaries  of  St. 
Augustine  upon  the  Psalms  in  the  second,  and  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  the  third  remain  now  as 
when  we  first  hear  of  them  In  the  eighth  century. 

The  Benedictine  Order,  who  normally  have  their 
own  arrangciiient  of  psalms  and  nocturns,  differing 
from  the  Hoiiiaii,  on  (liese  thrw  days  crmform  to  (he 
ordinary  Homan  pmnir-,'.  V.m-w  tin-  -liiftim;  of  the 
hour  from  niidniRlii  to  tiio  previous  itficrnoon,  whvn 

no  ve  il  ilaiklH  --  <  :ii;  he  ~ei'iire<l,  S^'cms  (o  li;ive  bei'U 

prompted  by  the  de:3ire  to  render  these  sublime  Offices 
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more  accessible  to  clergy  and  laity.  Alrea<ly  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  seems  probable  that  at  Rome 
Tenebne  began  at  four  or  five  o'clock  on  ( he  Wednes- 
day (see  Ord.  Rom.,  xiv,  82,  and  Ord.  Uom.,  xv,  «2). 
Dnpite  the  general  uniformity  of  thiBaerviee  thniu^ 
out  the  Western  CSiureh,  there  was  ako  %  ecrtain 
diveirstty  of  usage  in  some  details,  more  nartieularly 
in  the  munlMr  of  candles  which  stood  in  t  he  Tenebrae 
hearciP,  and  in  some  accretions  which,  especially  in  the 
Sarum  T'se,  marked  the  termination  of  the  »er\-icc. 
With  regard  to  the  candles  Durandus  speaks  nf  a« 
many  a.s  seventy-two  being  use<i  in  some  ctiurehes  and 
!i.s  few  as  mne  or  stiveii  in  otliers.  In  England  tlie 
Sarum  (Ordinal  pre8cribc<i  twenty-four,  ancT this  was 
the  general  number  in  this  eountry,  variously  ex- 
plained as  8>'mbolising  the  twenty-foiir  hours  of  the 
day,  or  the  twelve  Apostles  with  the  twelve  Prophets. 
A  iwen^-fifth  <»ndle  was  allowed  to  remain  lighted 
and  hidden,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day,  behind  the 
altar,  when  all  the  others  had  been  gradually  «^ 
tineuished.  At  present,  the  rubrics  of  the  "Ceremo* 
niaie,"  etc.,  prescribe  the  use  of  fifteen  eandtee.  The 
noise  made  at  the  end  of  Tenebrse  undoubtedly  had  its 
origin  in  the  signal  given  by  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  return  of  tne  ministers  to  the  sacristy.  A 
numIxT  of  the  earlier  Ceremoniales  and  Ordines  are 
explieit  on  the  ixiint.  Hut  at  a  later  date  others  lent 
their  aid  in  making  this  knoeking.  For  example  P»- 
tricius  Pircoloniini  says:  "'I'lie  j)rayer  being  emii-fl  the 
ma.iter  of  eeremonies  begins  to  beat  with  his  Imod 
UiKH)  the  altar  stejj  or  ujxTn  .som4'  beiieli,  and  all  to 
Home  exf^ent  make  a  noise  and  clatter".  This  was 
afterwards  symbolically  interpreted  to  represent  the 
convulsion  M  nature  wliich  loUowed  the  death  of 
Jesua  Christ. 

KrTHrwKEii.  DU  heilioen  Ctbriuche  (Vienna,  1843):  CaTauaxi, 
Cnmmrni.  in  cttrrmoniaU  rpumporum,  II  (Rome.  1744),  241- 
50;  .MAKTiim,  P«  vMaitit  aeOmm  rMfrM.  HI  (VeniM.  ITtlS), 
Sl-n;  and  IV,  l»-a^%insiOH.  Lmt  hi4  W  Wmk  (Lanin^ 
1900. 

HxKBBmr  Thdbbton. 

Tenedoa,  a  titular  see,  sufTnigan  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Cyclades.  The  island,  called  in  Turkish  Boghaz- 
.\iliu-vsi,  h.'is  an  ari-a  of  1(>  scpiare  miles  and  .'iOOO  in- 
habUiUit*,  of  whoiu  3000  aix^  Greek  whismatics- 
It  is  a  caza  of  the  sanjak  of  Lemnos  in  tlie  vilayet 
of  Rhodes.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  Leucophrys,  Calydna,  Pha-nife,  and 
LtymessUB.  The  name  Tenedos  is  derived  from 
Tenes,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War.  In  this 
OQiuiexion  Homer  and  Virgil  make  frequent  mention 
of  theiiland,  which  must  have  been  used  bv  theGreelKB 
aa  a  itatioa  for  their  fleet.  G^itiBied  by  the  Fte<- 
■huM,  who  used  it  as  anaval  statimi.  it  afterwanti  be> 
eame  the  ally  and  tributary  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
was  faithful  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  until  the 
Iji  1  ■  nf  Antaleidius  in  ijos  n,  c.  Subject  to  Alexander 
and  ills  surre.-sors,  thouch  retaiiiing  its  internal  or- 
ganization, it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
129  M.  c.  and  was  ravagfii  by  Verres.  In  73  n  r. 
Lucullus  destroynl  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates 
there.  Justinmn  built  there  large  storehouses  to 
oontAin  the  grain  brought  from  Alexandria  (Pro- 
copius,  "De  a?dificiis",  V,  i).  The  Venetians  cap- 
tured it  in  1377;  Mohanuned  11  wrested  it  from  them 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  recaptured  it  in 
1656,  though  but  for  a  short  time.  Canaris  burned 
the  Turkish  fleet  there  in  1822.  Le  Quiea  (Qriena 
ehrist.,  I,  947-^50)  mentions  the  bishops:  Djodoraa, 
at  Sardicn  in  344;  Ana-stasiiis,  a  partisan  of  Nea- 
torius;  Florentius  in  451 ;  Josejih  in  1356.  In  Septem- 
ber. 1369,  Harmodius,  Bishop  of  lioreia  Potamia.  was 
transferred  to  the  metrojxjlitiiu  Sec  of  Teiieiloa 
(Miklosich  and  MUller,  "ActA  patriarchatus  Con- 
st ant  ino|)oli(.ani",  I,  511).  At  nrst  a  suffragaa  of 
Cyziius  and  then  of  Mitylenc,  at  least  from  the 
tenth  century  (Gelser.  "Ungedruckte  .  . .  Teste  dbr 
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Notitiffi  episcopatuura",  5!i9;  "Gcorgii  Cyprii  De- 
Bcrintio  oroia  romani",  83),  Tenedos  waa  raued  to  the 
runk  of  a  metroiwlitan  see  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Andronicus  III  in  1341  (Gclzer,  op.  cit.,  601;  008). 
In  1342  it  had  already  become  such  (Mikloaich  and 
MUllor,  op.  cit.,  I,  230).  In  October,  ISm,  the  metro- 
politan Sec  of  Tencdos  wjw  ^iven  to  the  niotropoli- 
ta.n  of  I'eritheorium  in  Thrace  (op.  cit.,  I,  501).  In 
a  "  notitia  "  of  t  he  fifteenth  century  the  see  is  no 
loHKer  mcntiono«l. 

Uemuku,  Kai'uHica  Trnrdiorum  (Cop<>nhaccn.  IT.I.'i):  Hmith, 
Eyict.  of  Grttk  and  Homnn  Ueon.,  a.  v.;  Lacroix,  lUt  fie  la  llrice, 
<Pari»,  18M).  338-47;  Cci.SKT,  La  TurguieiTAtie,  I,  JOO-07. 

S.  V.\iui4. 

Tenerifle,  Diocese  of  (Texerifensib),  HufTragan 
of  Seville,  formerly  called  NivaricnsiH  from  Nivaria, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  island  (Pliny,  VI,  xxxii; 
Filipno  Bergamo.  XVI,  "mip.  chronic").  Tenerifle, 
which  i.s  Hituatoil  in  the  centre  of  the  Canar>'  Archi- 
pelago, is  the  principal,  most  fertile,  and  most  popu- 
lous of  the  islands.  It  contains  the  famous  Pico  de 
Teyde  (Peak  of  Toneriffe),  the  ancient  Mount  At- 
lante,  rising  12,200  feet  high,  a  guiding  point  for 
Biiilors  since  the  time  of  the  Phtcnician  Hercules. 
This  diocese  comprises  the  Ishuuls  of  Tcneriffe, 
Palma,  Comera,  and  Ferro  (Hierro),  is  8ituate<l  be- 
tween 13°  and  16°  W.  long.,  and  has  belonged  to 
Sjjain  since  the  time  of  its  conquest,  1402-1496. 
TenerifTe  was  the  last  of  the  Canar>'  Islands  to  sur- 
render; more  Spanisli  blood  was  she*!  in  its  conquest 
than  in  the  subjugation  of  the  empires  of  the  IncaH 
and  MontexuinnM.  In  the  battle  of  Acentejo  alone 
900  of  the  1120  who  comt>o«ed  the  conquering  army 
were  lowt.  The  aborigines,  of  the  Guanche  race,  were, 
however,  quick  to  a»«imiliate  the  manners  and  the 
customs  of  the  conquerors,  and  if  this  island  were  the 
la&t  to  surrender,  it  was  soon  the  centre  of  the  political 
and  militar>'  organizations,  although  not  of  the  eccle- 
fliasticalj  because  of  the  unexpeeteil  tran.slation  of  the 
first  see  in  the  Canaries  from  Rubic<in  on  the  Islanil  of 
Lanzarote  to  Liis  Palmas  of  the  Gran  Canaria. 

The  peoj)le.  however,  thruujjh  their  reprwientativeH 
petitioned  the  Q)rtes  of  Ca<liz  (14  Sept.,  1813)  for 
their  own  ecclewitistical  lulministration.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  one  of  th<t>e  repn>«entative«, 
who,  beinjc  at  Phila<le!phia  in  17HH,  urged  through  the 
Nuncio  Vinccnti  the  establishment  of  the  first  Catho- 
lic dioce.se  in  the  I'nit^Ml  States  of  America  (Diario  de 
las  Cortes  de  Cadiz  sesion  de  18  de  Enero  de  1813). 
As  a  result  of  their  petition  an  au.\iliHr>'  bishop  was 
appointed  in  1S16,  and  the  Diocese  of  TenerifTe  was 
erected  in  1819  by  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII  dated  1  Feb- 
ruar>',  1818,  (he Church  of  Ix>s  Hemeclios  at  San  Cris- 
tobal de  la  Lagima  being  ilesignate*!  iw  the  cathedral. 
In  1S2.3  the  Nuncio  Mastai  Ferreli,  during  his  voyap 
to  Chde,  waw  imj)re»«e«l  by  the  imiH)rtancc  and  the 
necessity  of  this  see,  and  on  this  account  when  later 
as  Pius  IX  he  was  obliged  by  the  Concordat  of  1851 
with  Spain  to  suppress  it,  he  did  so  with  regret,  and  in 
1876,  when  certain  concessions  and  mo<lification8  of 
this  concordat  were  solicited,  one  of  the  conditions  for 
granting  them  was  the  restoration  of  this  see.  This 
was  grante<l,  but,  as  the  Bull  of  suppression  ha<l  never 
been  issued,  Rome  was  not  obliged  to  take  any  steps 
for  the  re-eatablishment.  In  the  ninety-two  years  of 
its  existence,  be.Kid«'«  the  >'icars  ca|)itular  who  have 
administered  the  diocese  during  the  time  of  vacancies, 
the  following  bishops  have  govemeil  the  see:  Fol- 
gueras  Si6n,  fin<t  bishop,  academician,  author  of 
various  works,  including  a  tr.inslation  of  Juvenal 
(1825—18);  Lluch  and  I'rquinaona.  bi.shoi>s  of  Gran 
Canaria,  as  jwlministrators  Apostolic  (lS2.">-48);  In- 
fante Macias,  author  of  a  volume  of  sermoiw  (1877- 
82);  Cervera  Cerv'era  (1HS2~»I;  Torrijns  G6mez 
(18,88-94);  and  since  1894  the  present  bishop.  Mgr. 
Nicol&s  Rey  Redondo,  who  was  bom  at  Melgar  de 
FernameutiJ,  Burgos,  Spain,  on  6  Jan.,  1834,  or- 


dained in  1860,  appointed  to  this  see  on  21  May, 
1894,  and  consecrated  at  Burgos,  9  Sept.,  1894. 

The  diocese  numbers  208,000  souls,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral, fifty-nine  parishes,  a  seminarj",  6  religious  com- 
munities of  men:  Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  1;  Lazarists,  3;  Christian  Brothers,  2; 
and  14  houses  of  women :  Dominicanesses,  1;  Fran- 
ciseanesses,  1;  Conceptionists,  1;  .\ssumptionista, 
1;  Teaching  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  2;  Servants  of 
Mary,  3;  Franciscan  Hospitaller  Sisters,  1;  Sister.*  of 
Chjirity,  3;  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  1.  A  Catholic 
daily,  "Gaceta  de  Tenerife",  and  the  official  bulletin, 
"Buletin  oficial  del  obispado  do  Tenerife",  are  pub- 
lished in  the  diocese.  Among  the  notable  personages 
who  are  natives  of  this  island  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ven.  Jos<5  Anchieta,  apostle  of  Brazil,  and  Ven.  Pedro 
Bethancourt,  founder  of  the  Bethlemites,  a  hospitaller 
order  of  Latin  .-\merica.  It  has  also  given  two  mar- 
tjTs  to  the  Church,  Fray  Luis  de  Aguirre,  Augxistin- 
iaa,  in  Guecija,  Granada,  and  the  Jesuit,  Pwiro  Par- 
ratio  de  Lc6n,  in  Japan,  three  archbishops,  antl  ten 
bishops,  six  to  America  and  four  to  Europe.  Among 
the  notable  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  cathedral 
rebuilt  by  the  present  bwhop,  the  parochial  churches 
of  La  Concepci6n  of  Laguna,  and  those  of  Santu  Crui, 
Orotava,  and  Realejo-bajo,  Cijirachico  and  Icod  on 
the  Island  of  TenerifTe,  and  Salva<lor  on  the  Island  of 
Palma,  all  containing  art  works  of  merit.  The  pul- 
pit of  the  cathedral,  carve<l  in  marble,  and  that  of 
La  Concepci6n,  a  wood  car\'ing,  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  tlie  churches  of  BnLssels. 

ViERA  T  CukViJO,  \nltcia*  dr  la  hiil.,  gm.  d*  la*  ItUiM  Canariaa 
(Madrid,  1772-3),  I.  iii.  244.2.H4;  It,  ix.  20.H,  2.55;  IV,  »viii.  423, 
4S«;  Ni  ftEX  DE  u*  PeSa.  VII.  M;  XI.  81;  .Millarek,  oen. 
de  la*  hia*  Canaria*  (Lou  Palmns,  IKtM);  The  Canarian,  or  Hook 
of  the  Cunquml  and  Cnnrtrtion  of  the  CanarinH*  in  the  vear  HOt, 
by  MrMitire  J  tan  dr  Bdlhrneourt,  amtpofrd  liy  Pierre  Bnnlier.  Mnnk, 
and  Jean  />  Verrier,  Priest,  U.  and  «1.  with  i>ot<ra.  Major  (lyoo- 
UuD,  1872). 

J08£  RoDRtoUEZ  M«)l'RE. 

Tanien,  David,  the  name  of  t  wo  eminent  Flemish 
landscape  painters;  the  elder,  b.  at  .Antwerp  in  1582; 
d.  there  in  1649;  the  young<T,  b.  at  .\ntwerp  in  1610; 
d.  at  Bnissels  in 
1694.  Of  these 
two  men,  the 
younger  was  by 
far  the  jf.-eater, 
eclipsing  in  skill 
the  work  of  hi^ 
father.  Teniers 
the  elder  was  the 
son  of  a  mercer. 
Julian  Teniers,  and 
was  brought  \\y 
and  trained  by  his 
elder  brother.  He 
entered  for  a  while 
the  school  of  Ru- 
bens, later  on  vis- 
ited Italy,  and 
8tudie«l  under  El- 
sheimer  in  Rome. 
He  returned  to  his 
own  count  r\'  in 
1606  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life 
at  .\ntwerp,  paint- 


David  TrsirRs, 


1  !M  K-ixirtrnit 

ing  landscape  pictures,  illustrations  from  rural  sports, 
an<l  some  classical  and  historical  scenes.  His  son, 
David  Teniers  the  younger,  was  one  of  four  broth- 
ers, David,  Julian,  Theo<lore,  and  Abraham,  and 
he  in  his  turn  had  a  son  and  a  grandson  named 
David.  Nothing  whatever  ie  known  of  the  per- 
sons who  taught  the  younger  Teniers;  in  all  prob- 
ability he  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  studio, 
although  it  has  b<-en  stated  by  some  writers  that 
he  worked  under  Rubens,  or  under  Brouwer.  He 
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certainly  was  on  terms  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Rubens,  but  we  hoar  nothing  of  this  acquaintanw 
until  1637,  when  he  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Brueghel,  the  pupil  of  Hubens,  and  the  great  painter 
came  to  the  wcd<img.  The  girl  w.<w  not  yet  seventeen; 
she  boro  Tenien*  five  children  and  died  in  UVi6. 
Six  months  later,  Teuiers  married  Isabel,  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  person  who  was  secretary  to  the  Council 
of  Brabant. 

Teniera  is  said  to  have  reiceived  a  fortune  with  each 
wife,  and  to  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  the 
Bale  of  his  pictures.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  ample 
means,  was  able  to  purchase  a  ch&teau,  to  live  in  good 
circumstances,  and  eventually  to  obtain  admission  to 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  aft^-r  he  had  ceased  to  exercise 
his  profession  for  gain.  The  statement  of  his  appeal 
to  be  received  as  a  member  of  an  old  family  and  the 
description  of  his  coat  of  arms  arc  still  in  existence.  He 
was  patronized  bv  the  (Jovcmor  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  .-Vrchduke  William,  and  by  his  successor  Don  Juan 
of  Austria.  Philip  IV  and  Christina  of  .Swwien  were 
also  amongst  the  eminent  persons  «rho  gave  him  com- 
mLssions  for  pictures.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
industrj',  ancl  his  delightful  little  works,  perhaps  num- 
bering nearly  eight  hundred  in  all,  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Europe.  As  a  nile.  they  are  scenes  from  j)easant 
life,  painted  in  beautiful  colour  schemes  and  dex- 
terously htuidled.  They  can  be  studied  «!speciaUv  in 
the  jjalleries  of  Drewlen,  Glasgow,  the  National  Cal- 
ler>' m  Ijondon,  the  I/Otivre,  the  Prado,  the  Imperial 
Gallerj'  at  Vienna,  and  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Of  these  galleries  the  Louvn- has  the  greatest 
number,  possessing  nearly  forty  examples  of  the  work 
of  thw  skilful  painter.  iVlone  amongst  the  members 
of  his  famil}',  he  appears  to  have  been  a  practical 
Catholic. 

Wactbm,  Th*  Flemith  School  of  Painting  (BnuneU.  1877). 

George  Charles  Williamson. 

Tennessee. — ^The  State  of  Tenne«?9ee  lies  between 
35°  and  30'  N.  hit.  and  81°  37'  and  90°  2S'  \V. 
long.    Its  great<>8t  length  from  east  to  west  is  432 

miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme width  109 
miles;  its  total  area 
is  43,022  square 
miles.  It  touches 
eight  states  on  its 
borders,  a  greater 
number  than  is 
touched  by  the 
bovmdarics  of  any 
other  state  in  the 
I'liion  except  Mis- 
souri. It  is  un- 
equalled in  the 
number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  naviga- 
ble rivers.  'The 
Mississippi  Hiwr  w.%«ihcs  its  western  Iwundarj'  and 
the  placKi  Tennes-se*'  and  beautiful  C'umberland,  with 
sources  in  other  states,  furnish  chean  water  transpor- 
tation for  the  varied  products  of  tne  soil  and  of  the 
mines. 

1.  Physical  Characteristics. — The  state  has  eight 
great  natural  divisions:  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains,  calleil  the  I'nakas,  ri.see  on  its  eastern 
borders,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  more  lhan  (VlXM)  feet  above  the  sea.  .Adjoin- 
ing these  mountains  on  the  west  and  in  Ijctwcen  them 
and  the  Cumlvrland  tablMand  is  the  valley  of  east 
Tennes.see,  a  succession  of  ridces  and  minor  valleys 
running  in  almost  unbroken  lin(<s  from  north-oast  to 
soiith-werit .  Next  in  order  comes  the  Cumberland 
tahle-hind,  an  elevated  plateau,  which  rises  20tX) 
fe<'t  ab<ive  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  division  is  sandy, 
thin  and  unproductive,  and  of  but  little  agricultural 


importance.  Beneath  it,  however,  are  buried  vast 
treasuri-s  of  coal  and  iron,  and  its  area  is  5100  square 
miles.  Rising  against  the  west<'rn  edge  of  the  Cum- 
berland table-land  and  extending  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1000  feel  above 
the  sea,  are  the  highlands  or  terrace  lands,  di veri- 
fied in  places  with  rolling  hills  and  wide  valleys.  The 
soil  in  this  divistm  is  of  varv'ing  fertihty  ancf  (if  gn  ii\ 
!igriculf  ural  importance  ana  wealth.  In  i  he  centre  of 
these  highlands  and  surroundetl  by  them  is  tho  great 
central  basin.  The  soil  of  this  basin  is  highly  pro- 
ductive of  all  crops  suitable  to  the  altitude,  and  it  bu 
been  well  named  "The  Garden  of  Tenneswce".  Its 
area  is  54.50  square  miles  and  it  has  an  average  de- 
pression of  .300  feet  below  the  highlands.  The  next 
natural  division  is  the  western  valley,  or  the  Valley  of 
the  Tennessee.  This  is  a  i  i>iii])itra1ively  narrow  val- 
ley with  spurs  from  the  highlands  running  in  towards 
it  and  sometimes  down  to  tlie  margin  of  the  TeODenee 
River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  nmrshy  spots  covered 
with  cypret«  occur  in  places  along  the  river.  The 
average  width  of  this  valley  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  and 
it,s  length  the  bre^idth  of  the  state.  It  has  an  area  of 
1200  square  miles  and  an  i-lcvntion  of  3.50  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  plateau  or  slope  of  west  Tennessee  is 
the  seventh  natural  division  .iiid  jxi-uliar  in  ba\'ing 
but  few  mcks,  differing  in  this  piulicular  from  all  the 
divisions  alx:)ve  mentioned,  li  is  a  great  pluin,  slop- 
ing j^aduallv  towards  tlie  Mississippi  River  and 
varymg  widely  in  the  character  of  it.s  soil  and  scenery. 
Furrowtnl  with  river  valleys,  i  liLs  div  ision  ext<'nd«  for  a 
distance  of  84  miles,  when  it  abnijjtlv  terminates  in 
the  greater  nlain,  the  hottom.s  <»f  tlie  .\iis»i)«sippi.  The 
soil  of  this  tlivision  is  light  and  ver>'  fert  ile.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  Mississippi  form  the  lust  natural  division 
of  the  state  and  constitute  a  low,  fertile,  :ilhivi:d  plain 
tecminK  with  a  luxtirioiis  vegetable  life  that  is  altnoet 
tropical 

Tht-se  eight  natural  divisions  have  been  re«iuced  to 
three  civil  divisions:  (1)  east  Tennessee  comprises  all 
the  territory'  from  the  North  C.'arolina  line  to  about 
the  centre  of  the  Cumberland  table-land;  (2)  middle 
Tenni-ssee  extends  from  the  dividing  line  on  the  Cum- 
berland table-land  to  the  Tennessee  River;  (3)  west 
Tennessee  extends  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  climate  is  mild,  resulting 
from  latitude  and  elevation  interwoven  and  modi6ca 
by  varieties  of  soil,  position,  exposure,  and  chains  of 
mountain  ranges,  so  that  the  characteristic  climate  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  may  be  found  in  it.  In  the 
spring  and  autumn  the  climate  is  unsurpassed.  The 
summer  and  winter  seasons  are  short .  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  alxjut  57  in  the  valley  of  east 
Tennessee,  5S  in  midtlle  Tennc.s.<!ee,  and  59  in  west 
Tennessee. 

II.  History. — The  first  expedition  of  white  men 
into  the  countr>'  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State  of  Tennes.see  wjis  that  of  Fernando 
Dc  Soto  in  the  year  1540.  Accounts  given  of  De 
Soto's  marches  by  his  followers  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  he  entercKi  'iVnness(^e  near  its  eastern  boundarj- 
and  advanced  across  almost  its  entire  width,  reaching 
the  Missi-ssippi  River  at  a  point  now  occupietl  bv  the 
city  of  Memphis.  At  the  time  of  this  expedition 
Tennessee  was  unoccupied  except  by  the  Cherochee 
Indians,  who  inhabited  that  part  bordering  on  the 
Tennes,see  River;  the  Choctaws,  the  upper  Cumber- 
land; Shawnees,  the  lower  Cumberland;  and  the 
Chicka.saws  use<i  and  claimed  the  territorj*  between  the 
Tennessi'e  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  now  west  Tennessee. 
The  rich  section  of  middle  Tennessee  was  then  re- 
garded by  the  Indians  as  common  hunting-grountl  and 
was  not  u.-'cd  by  them  for  any  other  pur|)os*v  In  1673 
Father  Marquette  and  Joliet  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  made  maps  of  the  countrj-,  es|x>ci!Uly 
noting  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  which  Memphis  is  now 
situated.   In  1682  La  Salle  made  his  famous  voyage 
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down  the  MissiKjippi,  claiming  the  territory  for 
Fmnrr,  :ini)  naiiifd  it  I/>Lii-^i:uiii.  Ho  .st<i)>pf<i  iit 
Cliickasaw  HlutTs  txnd  const ruclwl  a  cabin  mid  fort 
wliicli  he  iiainrti  "I'riul  'fiamme",  made  a  treaty 
wilb  the  liidiaiK,  and  established  trading- [Kist.s. 
Other  French  Irading-posts  were  .stMiri  tlicrejJter 
established  among  the  Indians.  Among  thrno  was 
the  post  of  M.  Charleville,  the  French  trader  who 
built  the  fint  Mora  at  Salt  Lick  on  the  Cumberiand, 
where  Naahvile  now  atanda.  The  English,  in  the 
meantime,  were  colonisiiiK  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  weetwara,  mod  in  1756  completed 
their  fint  atruettireinTeaneaaae,  when  thefint  £nf> 
Ibh  aettlenMiitB  were  made  within  its  limits. 

In  1772  the  WatAuga  si'ttlement  established  a  free 
and  independent  Government  with  the  first  written 
Constitutitm  adopted  in  America.  Thi^!  Government 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in 
177."i,  iireser\  itig  its  indrpendiMU'e  of  all  other  Clovern- 
inents,  inrlmling  that  of  North  CaroHna,  its  mother 
<'<)lf>in-,  until  tli<'  liet^inniiiK  of  the  eonHict  with  Great 
Britain,  wlieii  ttie  Waluugii  aud  N'ollachucky  settle- 
tm-nts  of  Tennessee  formed  themselves  into  the 
Washington  DiHtrict.  In  1776  these  settlement* 
were  annexed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
iK-camc  Washington  County.  In  1770  a  band  of 
adventurous  spirits  from  Watauga,  h-d  In*  Jamea 
Hobertson,  kno^'n  as  "The  Father  of  Tennessee", 
raiolied  the  present  site  of  Nashville.  The  settle- 
ment waa  then  called  Nashboro.  CapUun  Deflooa- 
breun,  a  IVenebman,  had,  however,  establidied  a  post 
at  the  same  place  in  1775.  In  17JS0  another  hand  of 
colonists  reached  Nashville  by  way  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  Rivers,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
public  meeting  or  convention  was  held  in  NashvilJe, 
which  adojitetl  articles  of  agreement  ff)r  the  common 
defense  and  general  wi  lfare,  the  t  ontrul  of  this  Gov- 
ernment beini^  vest<d  in  a  <<Mirt  or  government  (<f 
notables,  consisting  of  ten.  This  settlement  was  en- 

faged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians, 
n  17S0  an  army  of  Tennessee  colonists  was  organized 
for  service  against  the  British.  These  colonists, 
having  b<K»n  isolated  from  the  colony  of  North  Caro- 
lina by  the  mountains,  were  up  to  this  year  so  con- 
Mnntly  engaged  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  IqcUanSi 
it  was  impomible  to  render  much,  if  tmy,  assistanee 
direetiy  acainst  the  British.  However,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Revolutionary  army  by  General  Clinton 
in  North  Carolina,  an  army  of  Tennei^see  colonisf.s, 
led  by  Colonel  Isaac  Sh(  Ihy  and  CoNjtiel  John  Sevier, 
advanced  into  N'ortli  Carolina  and  after  .se\'fr;il 
successful  engagi'UienUi  with  detarhnient^i  of  iho 
Uritish  armj'  met  and  annihilate*!  on  Kiiik  s  Mountain 
an  array  of  British  veterann  undi  r  <oinniand  of  the 
distiuKuishe*!  Hrilish  (dlieer.  Colonel  FiTgUson.  The 

skill  and  gallantry  of  the  othcens  ait<l  tlie  valour  of 
the  men  of  Tennessee  in  this  battle  mark  itaaoned 
the  glorious  events  of  the  state's  history. 

In  1785  the  t<^'rritory  including  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee was  ceded  by  North  CaroUna  to  the  United 
States.  8ome  disaatiafaetion  having  arisen  between 
the  oolonista  of  Tennessee  and  the  Government  of 
North  Carolina,  in  August,  1784,  a  convention  eom- 
posed  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  counties  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  accept  the  wasion  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  p<  rmit  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to 
form  a  government  to  be  admitted  into  the  L  aiuii  a** 
a  state  In  September  of  the  same  year  a  convention 
wajj  iiel  1  at  Jonesboro,  but  ndjoumiHi  without  taking 
any  dii-isive  action.  Another  romcntion  was  lu-ld 
in  the  same  placn?  in  Novetaber,  17H5,  and  a  pro- 
visional Constitution  was  put  into  operation.  The 
new  .state  was  called  "Frankland,  the  Land  of  the 
Free".  The  name  waa  soon  after  changed  Or  recog- 
nized as  "Franklin",  when  or  by  whom  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  North  Carolina  continued 
to  IfgiBlate  and  execute  her  bwa  within  the  juriadio- 
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tion  of  FranHclin,  and  a  compromise  was  ineflfcctually 
atlein])tod.  I'endin^i  flie.se  negotiation.s  and  the 
ojH'ration.s  of  the  eoiitenditiK  Governments,  control  of 
the  State  of  Franklin  was  generally  n  eojitiized,  jjeace 
\v;ls  iniiintaine<i  ainonp  tlie  colonists  under  thi'  laws 
of  Franklin,  and  a  continuous  Indian  warfare  carried 
on.  The  ces,sion  of  North  Carolina  was  at'cmptefi  by 
Connf<'f^,  2  April,  1790,  and  the  countr_\  \\;i.s  j:overnea 
as  a  territory  for  six  years,  during  which  tlie  Indian 
wars  were  constant  and  bloody.  In  1K13  nem 
reached  Nashville  of  the  outbreaJc  of  the  Indiana  hi 
Ahtbama  and  several  massacres  by  them  of  the  whHea, 
particularly  the  setUement  at  Fort  Mimms  near 
\M»ile.  A  publie  meeting  waa  held,  reaulting  in  a 
request  to  General  Andrew  Jaokson  to  take  command 
of  ah  army  of  volunteers  eaOed  by  the  Legislatiire 
of  (he  State  of  Tentiej^see  and  enrolk-d  in  service 
after  ,1  i"ew  days.  Alihovi^h  Jackson  was  then  con- 
\■ale-^einp  from  wounds  he  liad  re('ei\-ed  in  a  fray  with 
the  Henton.s,  within  nine  days  he  took  command  uf 
the  \olunteiT  arin>-  and  j)roeeedcd  against  the  In- 
dians. .After  several  enc-ountcrs  they  w<Te  sipnally 
defeated  and  their  jKjwer  utterly  atid  iM-rinaneiitly 
broken  at  Knotacho|)CO  and  Tohopeka  on  24  and  27 
January,  1813.  It  was  the  creation  of  this  army 
under  Jackson  that  gave  Tennessee  the  name  of 
"The  Volunteer  State". 

On  8  Jan.,  1815,  Jackson  with  an  army  conavtiag 
largely  of  lennesseeans  fought  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  The  main  attack  m  tlie  British,  who  wen 
eommanded  by  Sir  Edwjard  Paddngham,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Wellington's  lieutenants  and  composed  of 
veterans  seasoned  by  the  Nap)Ie<mic  wars,  was  de- 
f(at<d  l>y  tlie  Tennetw<ee  riflemen  under  Generals 
Carroll  and  CotTee.  With  the  adoption  of  tlieCou- 
Ktituf  ion  of  ]S.i4  Tennes.it«H'  entere<l  upon  a  new  epoch 
in  her  histor}-  and  then  became  an  important  factor 
in  national  jvilitics.  Jackscm  was  elMit*^!  president 
in  1828  and  re-elected  in  1832.  Jiunes  K.  Folk  wxn 
elected  president  in  1S44.  Tenncsseeans  figunil 
prominentl)'  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1S47,  30(000 
volunteers  tendering  their  ser\'ices  upon  the  oaU  of 
Governor  Blown.  On  9  Feb.,  IKtil,  an  election  was 
held  uixm  the  QneatiKNi  of  holding  a  convention  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Tenneeaee  sbouhl  aecode 
from  the  Union  of  States.  The  State  ichised  to  seoode 
by  a  vote  of  24,794  favouring  secession  to  88,903  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  After  the  proclamation  erf 
President  Lincoln  on  15  April  calling  for  75,(KX) 
tro<ips.  a  seriw  of  proclamations  wen*  issued  declaring 
the  [torts  of  the  seceded  stales  in  a  state  of  blockade 
and  all  vt'jsscls  acting'  under  the  seceded  states  guilty 
of  piracj'.  This  announcement  of  the  i>urp<i»e  of  the 
Kedfral  Goveminent  lo  rejsort  to  cot>rtaon  produced  a 
revolution  of  sentiment  in  Tennessee.  The  Legis- 
lature, conveneii  in  extra  se^ptnn  25  April,  passe<l  an 
ordinance  of  secession  and  suhnutt«i  it  to  popular 
vote  in  an  election  to  be  held  H  June,  1861.  The 
ordinance  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  104,013  in  ita 
favotir  to  47,238  against  it. 

Meantime  an  intense  Union  aentiment  developed 
extensively  in  east  Tenneaeee.  Hie  leading  states- 
men of  that  section,  Andrew  Johnson,  aRerwards 
President  of  the  Unit«l  States,  Win.  G.  Brownlow, 
Thomas  \.  R.  Nelson,  and  Horace  Maynartl,  i>s|)ous<Hj 
the  caiise  of  the  I'Tiion.  A  convention  was  hcM  on 
17  June,  1861,  at  ( ireenville,  to  M>n.sider  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  state  cnniposed  of  eitst  Tennessee  and 
8uc!i  adjoining  couniK-f-  of  middle  Tennessee  a.s  might 
vote  to  t)e  included.  The  new  state  was  never  formed, 
but  many  east  Tenncsseeans  joined  the  P^ederal  army. 
Many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were 
fouitht  within  the  ?K)rders  of  Tennessee:  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Murfreesbum  or  Stone's 
River,  Nashville,  Franklin;  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  was  fought  largely  on  the  Geoi^ia  bonier  and 
foor  the  poaaession  of  Tennessee.  On  15  Feb.,  180% 
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I  of  the  faUof  Fort  DoneboD,  theLegiB* 

 .      ifld  to  MoBOvhis.   On  22  Feb.,  1882, 

Gen.  Grant  inued  an  order  Buspendin};  civil  govern- 
ment in  Tennessee  and  declaritig  niartial  law.  Presi- 
dent Linroln  appoint M  Andrew  Johnson,  Brigadier- 
General  iind  Milifiiry  (lovcmor  of  Tennessee.  In 
1865  the  Conslitutinn  of  the  state  was  amende*!  so  iw 
to  abolish  slavery,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  (Jeneral 
Assembly  from  making  law.s  recognizing  the  right 
of  projM'rty  in  man.  On  4  March,  186.5,  Governor 
.rohnson  was  inaugurated  as  Vice-President  of  the 
United  State:;,  and  on  5  April  foUowing,  Wm.  G. 
Brownlow  was  inaugurated  governor. 

Following  the  return  of  the  Confederate  soldiers 
the  Legislature  pasmxl  a  number  of  enactments  which 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Union,  waieb  led  to  sentiments  of  animosity  mow 
bitter  than  the  feelings  engendered  by  war.  One  of 
these  laws  practically  disfranchised  allperBiniBSixospt 
those  who  had  always  been  unconditional  Union  men. 
Tennes.seo  was  rca<lrnitt€>d  to  the  I  nion,  23  Julj'. 
1866,  Andrew  JollIl^^lHl,  then  Pn^ident  of  the  United 
States,  .signing  tin-  1)111.  Tennessee  was  the  only  one 
of  the  soce<!in^  .<tato.s  to  .-iholi.sh  slavery  by  its  own 
act.  From  the  heKiiminn  of  the  .-^Ijivery  sigitation 
there  was  a  strong  alx>htion  i»arty  in  Tennessoe.  In 
1820,  "The  Emancipator",  tiie  first  abolition  journal 
in  the  United  States^aajpublished  by  EUhu  Embr>- 
at  Jonesboro.  The  Ra  Kjlix  Klan  was  orSBnize^i  in 
Pulaski,  middle  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  was  originally  intended  for  the  amusement  of  « 
band  of  young  men  who  had  returned  from  the  Oon> 
federate  army.  It  afterwards  spread  throughout  the 
Sooth,  becoming  a  strongly  partisan  organization 
operated  for  the  protection  of  Confederate  sym- 

fathizers  against  (he  e\  il.-;  ami  fl.injjfTs  of  the  p<  riii(i. 
n  1H69  the  Confe<ierate  element  regainwl  control  of 
the  State,  and  on  10. June,  lS70,janother  constitutional 
convent  ion  w:is  held.  The  Constitution thereadopted 
wa.M  ratified  by  the  people,  26  Mardi,  1871,  and  is 

still  in  foree. 

III.  PoprL.\TioN. — The  jxipulation  of  the  state 
under  the  federal  census  of  190()  was  2,020,616: 
1,021,224  males  and  999,392  females;  of  whom 
~t,002,870  were  native  bom:  1,010,793  males  and 

'  females.  The  eoloured  population,  including 
mwiee,  Chinese,  and  others  not  of  the  white  race, 
480,430:  238^622  malm  and  241,008  fenuJes. 
In  1910  the  population  was  2,184^789,  an  increase  of 
8.1  per  cent. 

IV.  Hksoi  kck.'a. — The  res^)urres  of  Tennessee  are 
abundant,  neii,  and  varied.  In  the  ea.'^tern  and  a 
hirge  part  of  the  middle  divi.^iions  mineriilH  abound  in 
practically  inexhaustible  beds,  j)rincipally  coal,  imn. 
copper,  ](  ;ul,  and  zinc.  Oil  and  natural  gas  is  founn 
in  .some  sections.  There  are  over  200  varieties  of 
marble  fiiuiul  in  Tennessee.  In  middle  Tennes.'iee 
yrass  and  grain  arc  abundant  and  the  stock-breeding 
mterests  in  this  section  arc  famous.  Here  phosphate 
rock  in  great  volume  and  richness  is  found.  In  west 
I'ennessiH!  fruits  and  grain  are  extensively  produced. 

The  prinoipal  products  of  this  section  are  eotton  and 
eom.  The  timber  bitereste  of  the  state  are  large 

and  extensive^  numerous  forests  in  various  sections 
of  the  state  (piolar,  oak,  gum,  hickory,  and  other 
varieties  of  timoer)  being  untoucheil.  The  chief 
agrir-ultural  prr>duct.'*  are  cotton,  wheat,  hay,  corn, 
forage,  anil  toiiaeeo.  The  value  of  these  proilucts, 
aei-i>rdinfj  to  the  cen.^us  of  I'.HH),  wxs  §70,7 1."), 242. 
Animal  |)rudnets  sueii  as  ilairy,  jMiuItry,  ect'*.  honey, 
and  wax  amount  to  ?.;}.),  121 ,11K.  'l"he  ehli'f  manu- 
faetoricH  are  flour  and  grist  mills,  iintduc-ing  an- 
nuallv,  aee*>rdinii  to  the  census  of  I'.HK),  product.s 
valued  at  $21,7'.ls,929:  lumber  and  titnfx  r.  $1.H,127,- 
784;  tobacco,  snufT.  cigars,  etc.,  $3,010,<M)2.  These 
with  other  manufiw-tures  tunkc  an  annual  production 
valued  at  $108,144,266.    The  productions  of  the 


mines  irwe:  OOal,  $5,.399,721;  phosphate  rock, 
91,806,872;    iron.  Sl,123,.'527;    marble.  $.'-,ls,2o6; 

timestone  and  dolomitc^^,  $482,03:i;  all  others, 
J761,373,  aggregating  $!»,.533,7.S2. 

V.  Em  cATioN. — With  aschohistieixjjnilat  u  mof  771.- 
734,  of  which  .'587.088  are  white  and  lS4,f>p'i  <  (.I<iur«  i, 
there  are  enrolled  in  ihe  public  schools  of  Tennesstf, 
411,910  white  and  l(K),24.s  coloured  pupils.  Tliere  are 
over  201)  universities,  colleges,  antl  private  training 
schools  in  the  state.  Its  universities  are  among  tboee 
leading  in  the  .South,  notably:  Vandcrbilt  I'tiivetsity, 
University  of  Nashville,  and  Peabodv  Normal  <xil- 


lege  at  Nashville;  University  of  the  .South  at  S^.,— 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville;  Cumberbuxi 
University  at  Lebanon:  Fiak,  Rofer  Wiiliams,  and 
Walden  Universities  and  Mdiany  Medical  College  at 
Nashville,  the  last  four  being  devoted  to  the  bi^btt 
education  of  negroes.  For  Catholic  education,  dio- 
oese  and  fK)pulati(m  see  N.\shville.  Diocese  of. 

VI.  Reliuics  and  Rki.igiois  RK<;ru\TioNS. — 
The  present  Const  it  ut  ion  uf  the  State  of  T.imcs.sw  de- 
clares that  "all  men  have  a  luttural  atid  indefeasible 
riRht  to  worship  .Mminhty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tai<'S  of  their  own  eonx'U'nre;  that  no  man  can  of 
right  b<'  coiripelled  to  atieM<l,  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship  or  maintain  any  minister  agtiinst  his 
consent;  that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  ease 
whatever,  control  or  inl  erfere  with  the  ri|j;hts  of  con- 
science; and  that  no  pn  ference  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode  of  wofship. 
That  no  political  or  religious  test,  other  than  an  om 
to  siqniort  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  this  state,  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  f  ntsf  in  this  state".  Christmas 
Day  and  Good  Friday  are  legal  holidays.  Doing  or 
exercising  on  Sunday  any  of  the  ronuuon  avocations 
of  life,  acts  of  real  ne<'eKsiiy  or  charily  excepted,  is  foi^ 
bidden.  The  mere  violuiion  of  this  law  is  not  in> 
dictable,  but  a  B«iccession  ()f  siuh  ad.s,  if  done 80 
opt-nly  !is  to  attract  public  oh.serxai ion,  i.s  indictable 
as  a  nuisance.  It  is  forfjiddcn  by  law  to  swear  pro- 
ftmcly  or  curse  in  the  hearing  of  any  justice  of  the 
peace  or  to  use  prof.ine  or  blasphemous  language  in 
public  places;  any  ) i< ; -^on  exeeuting  any  pubfic  aiity, 
convicted  of  prufunely  swearing  or  cursing,  must  tat- 
fcit  and  pay  one  dollar  for  each  oath  or  curae. 
There  is  no  provisioa  in  Uw  tor  the  use  of  tnayw  in 
the  Legislature,  but  the  rules  of  eadi  bianen  usaaOy 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  by  the 
respective  spcAkers.  There  ia  no  statute  in  this  state 
modifying  the  rule  at  common  law  requiring  a  clergy- 
man to  di.sfloM'  wmmunicntions  nuide  in  confessions. 
The  quest  ion  litis  not  been  decided  ii\  ii>  (  (Hirts,  but  it 
is  prol)able  that  when  the  tpu^-tion  is  j(resente<l  the 
courts  of  the  state  will  t'ollow  the  rule  generall\' 
a<loj)t(Hi  by  the  courts  of  other  statt's  on  this  subject, 
which  is,  that  all  eouiinunications  in  the  nature  of 
confcjisions  or  applications  for  spiritual  guidance, 
made  to  a  priest  or  cl(>rg>'man  as  such,  in  confidence 
and  in  the  course  of  the  discipline  required  by  the 
church  of  which  the  dergyman  is  a  member,  an 
privileged. 

According  to  the  census  bulletin  of  1906,  the  church 
msmbendiip  of  all  denominations  was  607,670:  total 
Protestant  bodies,  677,047:  Bapt isle.  Southern  and 

National  conventions,  253,141;  Free  Biqitists,  1,840; 

Fn^  Will  Baptist.^,  3.093;  Duck  River,  etc.  (Baptist 
Church  of  Christ).  4,01)9;  Primitive  Haptists.  l().-_ti4: 
coloured  Pi-iniitive  Haptists.  3,2r>S;  Cotmrrki.'it ion.il- 
ists.  2,126;  Diseijiles  of  Christ.  I  t.'Wil:  ("liurehcs  of 
Christ,  11,111;  Lul heran.  I'niieil  Synmls  m  t  he  ."<<iuth, 
l,l)7S;  Methodist  Ki)iseopal.  ltl,lM>:  Meiliodi.st  I*rot- 
estant.  2,716;  Mctho<li.st  F.pi.seopal  Church  South, 
140,308;  .African  M<>thodists,  .T0.(it^2;  Prcsbj-terian 
Church  in  U.  S.  A.,  6,786;  Curaberlaml  Presbvt eriana. 
42,164;  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.,  21,31H);  Coloured 
Cumberland '  Preebyterians,  6,640;  Presbyterian, 
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AfBociat^nl  ReformcHl  Synod  of  the  South,  15()4;  Prot- 
estant Ei)i.scop;il  Church,  7874;  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  is?.");  other  Protestant  bodies,  12,4H4;  Ro- 
man Cathohr  Church,  IT.i'vi;  Jewi.sh  congregations 
(heads  of  faniihesi,  "JP,*:  uU  otlier  l>o<iies,  1452. 

VII.  .Statk  Laws.  -A.  Onlha  tiro  to  bo  adniini.s- 
tered  upon  the  New  Te8t.ament  in  the  usual  form,  kim- 
ing  the  book  tut  »Ral  of  coa6rmation  of  the  same. 
Those  conscientiously  aerupuloufl  about  taking;  the 
book  oath  may  be  awom  eaUiogon  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  the  Btatemmts  to  be  made.  Persona 
eonsdeotiouflly  scrupidoui  about  taking  an  oath  may 
make  aolenmaffinxwtiaiiia  tin  waIdlteg^iIed.  PeN 
sons  may  also  be  sworn  aeoonding  to  the  romia  of  their 
o^vn  country  or  particular  religious  creed. 

H.  Marria§e  cannot  be  contracted  with  a  lineal 
anroslor  or  (loHComhint,  nor  a  lineal  anre.stor  or  do- 
Bocmhuit  of  either  parent,  nor  the  child  of  a  grand- 
purent,  nor  the  lineal  descendant  of  tlie  livi.sb:ind  or 
wife  as  the  case  may  be,  nor  the  hu.shand  or  wife  of 
the  imrent  or  lineal  descendant.  The  int<>rmarriage 
of  white  persons  with  negroes,  mulattoes  or  persons  of 
mixed  bloml  descended  from  a  negro  to  the  third  gen- 
eration inclusive,  or  their  living  together  as  man  and 
Wife  in  this  state  is  prohibit^^'^l  and  punishable  by  im- 
priaonmcnt  in  the  penitentiary  A  second  marriage 
cannot  be  contracted  before  a  dissolution  of  the  first, 
but  the  first  shall  be  regarded  as  diaeolved  for  ttus 
purpose  if  either  party  has  been  absent  five  years  and 
IS  not  known  to  the  other  party  to  be  living.  AM  reg- 
ular ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomination, 
and  Jewish  rabbis,  having  the  care  of  souls,  all  jun- 
ticf*  of  the  peace,  judgiw,  chancellora,  the  governor, 
8pe:iker  of  the  Senate,  an<l  speaker  of  the  ilou.so  of 
Itepres^'titativeH  may  Hilemnize  the  rite  nf  nuUri- 
mony,  NO  formula  nt^-d  be  observed  for  nurli  sol- 
emnization, (  xeept  that  the  parties  shsili  rf^pectively 
declare  in  the  (iresience  of  the  ntini.-Jtor  or  officer,  that 
they  accept  each  other  as  husband  or  wife. 

C.  Ditorce. — The  following  are  causes  of  divorce 
from  the  bonds  of  matriaiony:  impotency  or  incapac- 
ity; second  muTiages  in  viohition  of  pre\'iou8  mar- 
riage atili  subMBting^  adultery;  wilful  and  malicious 
desertion;  abaenoe  «  mtlier  party  without  reasonable 
excuse  for  two  years ;  convict  ion  of  crime  whidh,  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  renders  the  party  infamooB,'  OOBTio- 
tion  of  any  crime  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
diK-lared  a  felony  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary;  if  i  it  her  party  has  attempted  the  life  of 
the  other  by  pti»s«>n  or  other  meauH  showing  malice; 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  remove  with  her  hus- 
band to  t  hif<  state,  without  reasonable  excuse,  and  wil- 
fully absi  nting  herself  from  home  for  two  vcars;  that 
woman  was  pregnant  at  time  of  marriage  by  another 
person  without  Icnowletlge  of  her  husband;  habitual 
drunkenness  acquired  after  marriage.  The  following 
are  causes  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  and  from 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  discretion  of  the  court: 
if  the  bitfband  is  guilty  of  such  cruel  and  inhuman 
tiMtmeBt  or  cnndui^  uvwardB  his  wife  as  rendera  it  un- 
lafe  and  imj^roper  for  her  to  eohabit  with  him  and  to 
be  under  his  doiiiiiuit  ion  and  control;  that  he  has  of- 
fered such  indignities  to  her  penwn  as  to  tender  her 
condition  int  old  able  and  thereby  force  her  to  with- 
draw; that  lie  ha.s  abandoned  her  or  tumetl  her  out  of 
doors  and  refuses  or  neglect, s  to  ])r<n  idc  for  her.  The 
petitioner  must  ruside  within  the  stale  for  two  years 
next  iireeeding  the  filing  of  tlie  TK'tition.  If  uiwin 
fttUk!  rumour,  appfirenfly  well  fouruied.  of  tlie  dealii  of 
one  of  the  partie.-^  who  h:us  l>e<-n  ab.sent  two  wliolc 
years,  the  other  party  marries  again,  the  party  re- 
maining single  may  upon  returning  obtain  a  restora- 
tion of  conjuf^al  rights  or  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
This  diHsolution  of  a  marriage  shall  not  in  any  WUe 
affect  the  kgitiiiutcy  of  the  children  of  same. 

D.  IfiUi  may  be  verbal  or  written,  but  a  verbal 
itiil  is  traM  only  BO  far  as  rctotCB  to  pcgwnal  property. 


\  nuneupati%'o  or  verbal  will  i.-*  a  verbal  declaration 
made  by  one  in  his  last  8ickn<tv!  a.s  to  the  disposition 
of  his  pro|>erty  aft«r  deaih.  made  with  the  intention 
and  purjAKse  to  (hs|)o^^e  of  Ku<  h  property,  and  where 
the  estate  exeeo<Ls  ^2.")t)  it  iiiu.st  be  m.ideinthphefiring 
and  pre!«'iice  of  at  h'lust  two  dl^;lnlen•!^ted  jjci-non.-j. 
Lauds  can  be  devised  only  by  a  written  wiU  attested 
by  two  witnesses,  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  be- 
ing made  in  t  he  testator's  pressence;  or  by  holograph  io 
will,  a  paper  written  entirely  by  the  testator,  the 
handwnting  to  be  proved  by  at  least  three  oreoilila 
witnesses,  every  part  of  snch  writing  to  be  in  the 
testator's  hand.    Personalty  mav  be  disposed  of  by  n 

fiapcr  eontmning  a  disposition  of  property  to  take  ef- 
ect  after  death,  although  neither  written  nor  signed 
by  the  testator,  if  such  paper  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
will  of  the  testator  and  i.s  e(un])letK  in  itself  as  to  iti 
provisions.    No  parliculux  form  is  required. 

K.  (^emeUritH. — All  managers  and  tru.stwH  of  any 
oemet,ery  have  full  power  to  adopt  aud  u.se  all  rules 
and  rcKulations  nece-ssarj'  for  the  good  government, 
order,  and  di??eii)line  of  the  cemetery  under  their 
charge  and  kee])ing,  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the 
state,  i'bcy  may  appoint  as  many  day  and  night 
watchmen  on  their  nounds  as  they  deem  expedient. 
Such  watchmen,  anri  nbo  all  of  their  superintendents, 
ganfanen,  agents,  and  gate-kei>p<;n«  stationed  on  aaia 
grounds,  may  take  the  oath  required  by  law  of  coii> 
stables,  exerciw  and  poasesB  aU  the  poimrs  of  polios 
officers  within  said  cemetery  and  within  one  hunclred 
yards  of  said  cemetery  groiinds. 

F.  PenHons. — The  State  h^us  a  pension  H>-stetn  un- 
der which  pensions  are  all(jwe<l  to  di.s;ibled  soldiers, 
Federal  and  Confederate,  that  enlisted  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  Tennessee  reginn  nts  or  were  citijsena 
of  this  state  at  the  time  of  their  enli.stment  in  re^i- 
ment«  of  other  wlatw.  They  must  fx-  residents  of 
Tenness<:'<^',  or  former  eiti/ens  of  otlier  ytates  wlio  en- 
listed in  some  regiment  and  who  liave  boi  n  cit  izeta  of 
this  state  for  one  year.  The  character  of  the  appli- 
cants as  soldiers  must  have  been  free  from  dishonour, 
and  it  must  appear  that  they  are  not  already  entitled 
to  pension  under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  other  state,  and  tlwt  they  are  not  already*  in 
possession  of  a  oomneCeimri  the  onjeet  of  the  law  be- 
mg  to  provicto  for  the  ind^;ent  and  dtmbled.  A  pen- 
sion is  withheld  from  any  pensioner  who  may  habitu- 
ally waste  the  state's  bounty  in  dis.sipation  or  other 
dishonourable  manner.  Pensions  lu^  also  granted  to 
widow.s  wliose  husbands  were  killed  or  died  wliile  in 
active  .sen  iee  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  tiie  wi  i  •  if 
decea.«ied  soKliers  who  were  married  tt>  such  .soldier.'j 
prior  to  the  year  1S7(),  if  such  widows  arc  of  (;ood 
moral  cliaruA  Ur  aud  in  indigent  circumstances.  The 
number  on  the  pension  rolls  for  11)10  was  7899,  of 
which  5367  were  veterans  and  wi«low«.  The  an- 
nual attpropriation  for  this  puriwse  is  $47'j.OOO. 

G.  Exciae. — By  Acts  of  1909 tbe  sale  of  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  including  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  within  four 
mues  of  any  public  or  private  sdioQlhouse  where 
sdkool  is  keiii,  whether  tiie  school  be  then  In  sessioa  or 
not,  is  prohibited.  At  the  same  session  an  Act  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  manuf:icturc  of  such  liquors  in 
the  .state.  The.se  measures  virt  ually  prohibit  the  sale 
or  manufacture  of  li(juor  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Vlll,  Prksons.-  'l  he  M:iti'  penitentiary  is  at 
NifeiltviUe.  .'\  hram-li  prison'  is  locarrd  at  Brushy 
Mountain,  east  Tefine.ssee.  where  the  State  owns  ex- 
tensive coal  minesi,  in  whiidi  a  large  number  of  pri.'*- 
oncrs  are  worked.  The  operation  of  these  mines  has 
been  very  profitable  to  the  State.  At  the  main  prison 
are  a  number  of  manufactories^  ofHTated  by  lessees  of 
convict  labour.  Tliere  if  also  a  large  farm  connected 
with  the  penittntiary  on  which  convict  labour  is  em- 
pk>yed.  The  affain  of  the  penitentiary  are  admioi^ 
tared  by  a  commimion  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
governor. 
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IX.  Charities ,  A .  .  1  fiiiMiaiwru. — Any  a^s< K'iution 
of  iiMlividuida  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  to 
tHlild  dlUFchM,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  inLstiion- 
txv  uodertakingB  may  bo  inour|)urated.  All  property 
boongiiiK  to  any  religious,  churiuible,  scientific,  lit«r- 
«y,  or  eduflational  institution  ia  exempt  from  UusK* 
timit  exeept  811^  pait  tlM»^x)f  08  is  u.scd  in  Monl^ 
neaa  tooomptrtawitli »  tike  bMStnm  vhioh  payi  iasm 
to  the  State.  Where  rents  and  profits  are  used  excia* 
sivoly  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes,  incIuiIiiiK 
ohurrh  parHonages  not  exceeding  i.')000  in  valu« ,  utid 
in  r;i>c>  where  builiiiiigs  ;ire  u»ied  partially  for  the  pur- 
p(>£^  luktneii  ;nici  oilier  i>«>r5ion8  rented  out  or  ot tier- 
wise  Urtrd,  tlie  ,L--'^esiW)r  shall,  iii  laukinf;  :u-^'Jes>iiieiit, 
apportion  the  namw  and  a!«%s8  that  portion  for  taxa- 
tion which  w  under  thi.s  .seetion  taxable.  All  projierty 
belonging  to  any  of  the  above-named  institutions  and 
not  usedior  any  piuppse  is  not cswmpi.  All dengy^ 
men  an  eiempt  from  jury  wrvice. 

B.  7Viis(f.^Tbe  feoeral  rule  ia  that  a  trust  for  » 
diaritMble  fMirpoae  muel  be  of  such  a  tangible  nature 
that  a  eoiirt  of  eauity  ean  deal  with  it.  Itmiistbeto 
some  pcYson,  hoay.  or  association  of  persons  having  a 
legal  existcnoe  and  wHh  eapaeity  to  take  and  admin- 
ister the  trust  for  some  definite  and  Iriwful  purixfse. 
A  dexise  or  l)<  <ntest  made  direetly  to  :i  voluntary  or 
uninoorpvr:ife<l  ;is><K"iation  must  fjiit  for  w;iiit  of  ra- 
pacity in  tlie  (leviscf  to  take  it  as  ;i  t:ift  for  itself;  but 
if  the  nift  he  s>iflieieul ly  iletinife  HUil  maile  to  ctmipe- 
tent  tru«t«if>  for  tiic  benetit  of  life  u[iiiieor|«ir;ite<l  iti- 
Btitution  or  association  it  will  be  that  i>,  if  the 

will  defines  how  such  be<picst  is  to  be  app!ie<l.  The 
di.<jtiiiction  taken  in  England  between  «up<TstitiouH 
and  charitable  unp^.  being  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciplee  of  reliKiuats  freedom  that  obtain  in  this  state,  is 
not  reoofpised.  Gifts  for  the  good  of  the  soul,  or  for 
prayers  Tor  the  soul  of  the  testator,  or  for  the  dead 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  chapel  or  wnireli,  or  f«r  the 
maintenance  of  Catfaolie  priests  are  v%BA.  A  ehari- 
table  use,  where  neither  law  nor  public  policy  forbi«l9, 
may  be  appliwl  to  almost  anything  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  luid  well-iioing  of  .social  man  and 
in  favour  of  all  religions  of  wliutever  form  and  creed. 

( //(.■^(i/a/ion*.— There  are  I hree  hospit:iN  for  the 
in8iine,  utie  in  each  of  the  eivi!  (iivisuiuh  of  the  state: 
at  Bolivar,  Nash\  ille.  jirul  IsuoKvillc.  A  Confeder- 
ate Soldiers*  Home  and  a  home  for  blind  girls  is  niain- 
tained  at  Nashville;  also  a  nchool  for  blind  boys  and 
girls  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls,  both 
white  and  coloure<l  at  the  same  place.  A  school  for 
the  fteaf  and  dumb  is  maintained  at  Knf>xv)l!e. 

H  viMiwiii,  Ci-il  anil  VWi'ii-a/  H\fU>ru  tij  T- <■  ■  i  Ktiuwillp, 
liCS);  Uauset.  AnnaU  ttf  IVnncjtm  (i'tiUaUi'lpbut.  ISGO);  PiiB- 
iA9(.  Ilutaw  t/  Ttnmm  (Sotum  mhI  N«w  Yorfc,  ISW):  Qab- 
acTT  AJio  Oitobi'MTess,  Niiloni IVimcucr  (NuhvUh,  IMS)} 
KiLUtBsnr,  JbMirae*  «/  Ttnm$m  {NtHivilip.  1H74);  pAon;, 
Hand  Bm*  4|f  YtaiMMM  (Nwhvaiey  1M3). 

Tnos.  .1.  Tynb. 

Teimey,  Wiu-iam  J^wkxt,  author,  editor,  b.  at 
Nevv|)ort.  Kho<le  Island,  iSi  l;  d.  at  Newark,  New  .ler- 
sev,  20  Sept.,  1Kh;{.    (iriMhiatinsr  from  ^'ale  in  ls:;_' 

he  St  udii'd  medic  I  lie,  but  :il  laiidorie.  1  it  for  I  lie  l:i  w  .■ilid, 

on  being  saltuillcd  to  the  liar,  <)|m-iiii1  an  oltue  in  W'W 
York,  lie  then  tri('<l  journalism  ontheeditorialstaff  of 
the  "Journal  of  C^)nimerce,"  and  contributed  editori- 
allytothe  "Kvening  PoMt",during  1S1I-1;{  and  IS47- 
48.  In  l8o3  he  entcreil  the  son  icc  (»f  D.  Apf)leton  and 
Co.,  publishers,  as  (nlitor,  and,  in  ad<liti<>n  to  a  large 
amount  of  literary  and  critical  work,  b<>t;an  for  tben^ 
in  IfWl,  the  c(>in|>ilation  of  the  "Annual  C'ycloiuodin 
which  he  coiitinutnl  till  his  death.  He  inde.xcd  T.  H. 
Bi«nton'»  " Abriilgiiu  tit  of  tlx-  Debjites  of  Conprr!«,'j" 
and  added  asixtec-iith  viilunie  to  t lie , "cries  (New  Ynrk 
is.".7-«i()i.  He  edited  the  "tjiu-ens  of  liti^iliuid" 
Is  ,j  and  wrote  a  ".Mililar>'  jiml  Naval  History  of 
the  liehrliioii  in  the  S  "  nsri.'\  find  a  " ' 'irnnmi.-iti- 
ral  Anrilysis"  (ISiMii.  f)MnriL'  a  Intit;  r"-;dri,rr  .-vt 
Elizabeth,  N .  J.,  he  hdd  several  local  public  offices  ia- 


2  mniu 

eluding  that  of  collector  of  (he  port  during  Preeident 
buchanan's  administration.  He  became  a  convert  to 
the  CathoUc  Faith  and  married,  as  his  second  wife, 

8arah,  daughter  of  Oreste*  H.  Bmwnwiti  (q.  x.\ 

Appiii'-'fi'i  1' iy-i'f}nt'tui  f'^  Amrricut  Hitj.  Srw  \  i,ri,.  l'*|ii| 
a.  v.:  Lamb,  biog.  bid.  oj  U.  S.  iUo^ton.  l'.>ll.t  ;  Frr,Mmn'g  Jour- 

Thoujis  F.  Meehan. 

Tentyris  (Tentyra},  seat  of  a  titular  sutTrap.in  iw« 
of  Ptoleinais  in  Thcbaid  Secunda.  The  city  w.-io  -hr 
capital  of  the  nome  of  that  name,  aecording  to  Am*'- 
lincau,  the  real  name  beiiijj  Nikentori  or  Nitentori, 
which  RiKiiilies  willow  wood  or  willow  earth.  Others 
nive  \hi'  derivation  from  tlie  ^roddes-s  Hat  heir,  or  Aph- 
rodite, who  was  .specially  worshiped  there.  The  croc- 
odile is  rccognizetl  lus  the  <leity  of  the  city  and  wan  also 
venerated  as  such  in  the  other  Egyptian  cities,  which 
caused  many  quarrels,  notably  with  Omb*.s .  little  it 
known  of  Christianity  in  that  place,  as  only  the  names 
of  two  aiu  ient  bishops  are  given:  Pachymius,  €«in- 
panion  of  Melece  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury; and  Serapion,  or  Aprion,  contemporarj'  and 
friend  of  the  monk  ht.  Pacbotnius,  who  had  in  his  dio- 
ocee  his  celebrated  convent  of  Tidicnnisi.  It  is  to-day 
Denderah,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants  in  th<  di.xtrict 
of  Qeneb.  The  temple  of  Hathor  is  still  to  bo  ti.n»n. 
built  oil  the  foundat  ion  of  another,  vet  itiort'  ancient, 
whieh  was  in  existence  during  the  reign  of  Clu-oj.s  un- 
der the  fourth  dyn.'wty,  and  in  which  wa.s  found  the 
eelebrated  zodiac  nuw  iu  Paris^  there  are  also  the 
temple-,  of  Mainmin  and  of  lam,  of  the  Roman  or 

Ptolemaic  e]vir  h. 

LR  (ji  O.N,  O-i,       .Ari>(.,  II.  SviTH.   Dift   »f  (,r.  .ir;  .'  A',  p,_ 

&'«».,  a.  v.:  AittusEAV,  Ixt  giotmphtt  d«  t'hgypU  ai  iutxntf  cool* 
(Pkri^  ISBS),  140-2. 

S.  VaiU{£. 

Ttenire,  Ecclesiasticau— I.  In  the  feudal  svs- 
iem  «n  e<ds«i«Btio»l  fief  followed  all  the  laws  laid 
down  for  temporal  fielL  The  suzerain,  e,  g.  bishop, 
abbot,  or  other  possessor,  granted  an  estate  in  per- 
j>etuity  to  a  person,  who  thereby  became  his  ^.x-s-ai. 
As  siieh.  the  ^raiiteo  at  his  eiifeolTtneiit  did  hom;ij;e 
to  his  o\-erliird.  look  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  matie 
olTenrin  of  the  jjrescribwl  m(mey  or  other  object,  by 
re;i^)n  of  wliirli  he  held  hi«  fief.  These  requirements 
had  to  lie  repeated  as  often  ;i.s  there  w;i.»«  a  change 
in  the  person  of  the  suzerain  or  vassal.  These  fiefs 
were  granted  bv  churchmen  to  princes,  barons, 
knights,  and  others,  who  thereutxm  assumed  the 
ob1%ation  of  protecting  the  ehurcn  and  domaina  of 
the  overlord.  This  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  not 
always  restricted  to  huida,  as  ehureh  revenues  and 
tithes  wen  often  fanned  out  to  secular  (lersons  as  a 
speeiee  of  eeeleriaeti^  fief.  Strictly  s{)eaking,  how- 
Vtvt,  a  fief  was  usually  defined  as  immovable  prop- 
erty whose  usufnict  per|)etuidly  conceded  to  anoth<'r 

inider  tlie  oblii^atioii  of  fealt  >•  and  J)e'r--onal 
homaue.  .V  (i<'f  was  not  eerlesia.'-t  ici!  simply  be<-.ni>*f> 
it  s  o\  f-rlord  w;i,s  a  eluireliiiian ;  it  \\  a.^  requisite  al-o 
that  the  domain  grant  e»l  should  be  church  properi  \-. 
bauds,  wliii  li  belonged  to  the  patrimony  of  an  ee- 
cle-iiitsi  ic,  btH'ame  a  secular  fief  if  he  bf«rtowed  them 
on  a  vassal. 

All  fiefs  were  personal  and  hereditary,  and  many  of 
the  latter  could  l)e  inherited  by  female  descent. 
Fiefs  bestowed  by  the  Church  on  vassals  were  called 
active  fiefs;  when  churchmen  themselves  undertook 
obligations  to  a  soserain,  t  he  fiefs  were  caUod  passive. 
In  the  latter  easD,  temporal  princes  gave  certam  lands 
to  the  Church  by  enfeoifing  a  bishop  or  abliot,  and 
the  latter  had  then  to  do  homage  as  pro-vassal  and 
undertake  all  the  implie<l  obligations.  Wlieii  these 
inclu<led  milit.iry  sen-ice,  the  ecclesia.st ic  was  empow- 
ered to  fulfil  this  duty  liy  a  substitute.  It  wa:^  ;vs 
passi\  i  liefs  that  m,'iii>  bishoprics,  abbacies,  atid  prel- 

.leies,         to  tileir  t  elUpi  Urdlt  ieS.  Were  held  of  kiu^s  1H 

the  medieval  period,  and  the  power  thereby  acquired 
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by  »e<*uliir  princt*  over  elections  to  f^olesixstical 
#|wpfit.iA«  led  to  the  hitter  Htrif*-  over  invest  it  ur«>8. 
Tfe—  pasaive  fiefs  wert'  muferred  by  the  suzerain 
invHtilV  the  ncwly-ek-ctod  churrhmtui  with  crozier 
mm!  rng  at  the  time  of  his  rtisikiug  homage,  but  the 
empkqrmMit  of  these  ttymbob  of  «iNritua]  power  gradu- 
ftlly  pAV«d  Uke  way  to  exorbitant  dainis  on  the  part  of 
thesecukrovakmbiiNe  iNvcarmrRBs,  Confuctw). 
Atnong  pftpal  fid«  w«i«  included  not  merely  kuuled 
estates,  however  vast,  but  also  duchiee,  principfdities, 
ftnd  even  kingdoms.   When  the  pope  enfeofifed  a 

Eriucf,  the  latter  did  hoinu«e  to  him  it.-*  to  his  Vn%e 
>rd,  ;ind  ;u'kr)owied(?etl  his  vii.s.s;iliiKf  f'.V  fin  uiiliuai 
tribute,  riu.s  V  (29  M:ir.,  15(37)  deom-fl  that,  in 
future,  fiefa  belooKing  strictly  to  the  P;kf  rimoiiy  of  St. 
I'l'ter  should  be  incorporated  with  the  I'ontiHcal 
States  whenever  the  vaBwalagpbkpse^i,  and  tli;it  no  new 
enfeoffment  take  place  John,  King  of  KngUnd,  de- 
clarad  that  he  held  his  realm  as  a  lief  from  the  pope 
ia  1213,  and  James  II,  King  of  Arafcon,  accepted  the 
same  relation  for  Sardinia  and  Cornea  m  12^.  The 
most  famous  papal  ^  was  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
j^jwi  Bioifyf  BpT^pwg  fram  investitures  of  1059  Mid 
1280i  ModcnioonaitioittB  in  Italv  have  made  im> 
poemble  any  oontinua»oe  of  audi  feudal  nlaftiona. 

II.  As  to  the  tenure  by  which  church  lands  wnv 
held  by  legal  titles  before  the  civil  law,  ace T 
Eoclbhiabtical;  und  Trustkb  Systkm. 

III.  For  the  perpetual  tenure  by  incunihrntn  of 
benefioea  and  eoclecuasUcal  dignities,  .see  Bkm^ticb. 

Camni^  HI  (R'.iae.  IMabjb 
11  (Roma,  ITST). 

W.  H.  W.  Fanning. 


Taoa,  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Epheeus  in  Asia  Minor. 
A  city  of  Caria,  situated  on  a  peninsula  opposite  Sa- 
mos,  It  waa  an  aayhim  for  the  Greeks,  hkeinse  for  the 
Minjre  of  Orchamedoa;  thai  came  ookNueafrom  Ionia, 
At>ien«i,  and  Bcootia  and  gradually  the  popufattioa  b«- 
caiiic  Grecian.  This  very  prosperous  city  waa  one  of 
1  hi  FtrHt  attacked  by  the  Persiaiu*;  the  inhabitants  fled 
iul<>  Thrace  and  founded  Abdcra,  duriog  the  reign  of 
Cyrus.  Tho*ie  who  remainwl  in  Teoe  allied  tnem- 
selvfM  with  the  Athenians.  Later  they  revolted,  go- 
ing over  to  the  Sjiiiri  i:!  l  ulr.  I  n  it  A  f  n  afterwards 
reconquered  by  the  .Athenians.  'T'Ih-  recently 
discovered,  di»I««  in  tircmnferen  '  i  iie  from  this 
time,  as  do  also  the  grejittr  part  of  the  monumente 
which  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of 
Ionia.  Teoa  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and,  thero- 
fon,  for  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Here  was  bom  the 
poet  AmMinon.  Hare  too  was  the  home  of  a  body  of 
fuMMiKmMKan  artiatB  who  furnished  actors  for  the 
tbeatrceof  Asia  and  the  ArohiPftlago.  li  waa  thebcgiii- 
ning  of  the  ancient  theatre,  ut  oraor  to  further  oom^ 
merce  and  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  Tcos,  after  hav- 
ing saved  the  fleet  of  the  Roman  pnctor  Kcgulus  from 
Antiorhus,KingofS\Tift,  Pceun^iforit.s  territory  in  193 
n.  c.  from  RomeHndaKr<'at  numberofdrecian  Cities  the 
right  of  jxTiX'tiial  a-sylum,  this  privilege  beiM  largely 
due  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  During  the  Chrijitian 
era  almost  nothing  is  known  of  this  city.  It  figures  in 
all  the  "Notitia?  Episoopatuum"  as  a  suffragan  of 
Ephesus,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  no  mention  is 
made  of  it.  Teoe  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
bv  an  carth<]|uake.  Among  its  bishops  I>e  Quien 
(Oriana ehristianus,  1, 727)  mentions:  Maximus  at  the 
Omiiieil  of  Nice;  Gennadius  at  Chalcedon.  451 ;  finally 
St.  Sisinnius,  who  is  aaid  to  have  Uvea  about  the 
eleven  th  century,  and  wboaa  feaal  days  are  2  Feb- 
ruary and  14  .July,  at  Torcclli  near  Venice.  To^y 
Toos  is  known  lui  SiKhatljik,  near  Sivri-ilissar;  it  is  a 
nahi<^  of  the  »injak  of  Smyrna;  ita  luinB  have  fur- 
nished a  great  many  inscriptions. 

Smith.  Out.  of  Or.  and  JImm.  <Uoq.,  s.  t.;  Tbxikh,  Awit  Minntre 
(Pkria,  1802),  351-6:  WAonmaTON,  Bxplicatim  dt*  %n»mpH<nu 
ffrfttptfM  ft  UsHnfji.  Atie  Min*%irt,  2S  r.ri.  Bull'tin  de  eorreMpondanet 
htUhiui>if,  IV,  64-9,  110-21,  164-S2:  S.  HK-rrLHR.  Dtrtinu  Tti- 
onin  CLeipiis.  1883);  Cvmwtt.  La  Tvrguit  ifHtM,  lU,  493~&: 

XIV.— 38 


CaAFOT.  U  pnifaii  frnmbu  fMimwihlw  £Am  fhim  WW* 

pMsilQ. 

S.  Vailh*. 

Topic.  DiocESB  OF  (Tbpicbnsis). — Dioeeee  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  suffragan  of  the  .Vrchbi^thopric  of 
Guadalajara.  Its  area  is  that  of  the  federal  state  of 
the  Bame  name,  that  i&f  10,951  aq.  m.,  besides  a  few 
mtiehea  Mtuatad  in  the  weeton  part  of  Jalisco.  It 
haa  a  praulation  of  171,837  inhahitante  (Cenaua  of 
1910).  The  principal  city  whldi  is  also  the  reaideDoe 
of  the  bishop  and  the  political  head  is  Tepic,  3146 
feet  al)ove  sea  level  and  hii-s  Iti.SOo  inhabitants.  All 
this  territory  wjus  dismvertxi  and  devicstat^xl  and  the 
natives  cruelly  treated  by  the  fammis  Nuno  de  Guz- 
raan  in  \ry'M.  It  is  said  tlmt  during  tlie  conciuest, 
many  plots  and  even  attempts  at  in.surreetion  were 
ma<le,  not  only  by  the  allie<i  Indians  but  hIho  by  the 
Spanish  themselves.  To  check  this  evil,  some  wore 
hanged  and  others  were  put  in  pri.sf)n ;  many  were  tor- 
tured to  obtain  oonfeanons  as  to  the  instigators  of 
these  conspiracies,  tbe  dbjcct  of  which  in  most  cases 
was  to  return  to  Mexioo.  These  erueltieti  caused  such 
deipair  aimHig  the  Indjana  who  earned  the  supplies  of 
the  espeditioD  tiiat  a  great  many  committed  sucide 
bybaiiginatheinaelvaBmnottiiaof ten.  VuSsmMt 
had  already  established  tEenuelvea,  andettieBauehaa 
Tepic,  Conipustehi,  S.  Bias,  Acaponelam,  etc.  had  al- 
realdy  boen  founded  when  religious  services  were  e»- 
tahlisheil  These  soon  I  ^  f  l«  ped  and  thrived  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Guadalajara  in 
1548. 

Tbe  mouiitjtmous  region  of  the  wonderful  provinewf 
of  Nayarit,  inhabitea  by  [/.in  .u>  and  ferocious 
tribes  of  Indians,  were  still  remaining  refractory  to 
civilixatioh  and  Christianity.  In  1668  the  Francis- 
can Fathers  J.  Caballero  and  Juan  B.  Ramirez  at- 
tempted, but  in  vain,  to  penetrate  theee  mountains. 
The  voumbk  Father  Margil  of  the  convent  of  Zaca- 
teaaa  abo  tried  to  reach  tbeae  regiona  in  1711,  but  he 
was  forced  to  nteeat  without  aatiatBction.  NayanI, 
whkAi  belonged  to  the  Biahoprie  of  Durango  dnce  tta 
creation  in  1620,  remained  so  until  the  Bishop  of 
Durango  gave  the  mission  of  civilizing  this  wild  coun- 
try to  Father  Tomius  de  Solc.haga,  H.J.,  professor  of 
moral  ther)log\'  at  tlie  college  at  Duraiigo;  he  was  huo- 
ceiisful  in  iM-net rating  the  country  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  .tnd  tlier*-  began  to  sow  fruitful  .se«'ds  in 
171t^.  When  the  MiLr  i  u,  .  f  Valero  wa-s  Vireroj'  of 
New  Spain  lie  receivt'd  through  the  royal  ceduia  of 
Phihp  V  an  order  to  subdue  the  buiians  of  that  terri- 
tory and  make  them  hwcm  allt^iancc  to  the  Spanish 
monarch;  after  many  bloody  battles  and  with  many 
difficulties  and  hardwipe,  he  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  hia  brave  captains  m  taking  poesession  of  the  fa- 
moua  Meaa  del  Tonatiy.  At  hia  requeai  the  Father 
Provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jeaua  of  New  Sfwrn  sent 
several  miaBionariea  to  anavart  tho  new|rH»n«i<md 
Indiana.  Thcnr  aoon  eetabliahed  flowiHilDK  nuadona 
which,  when  the  Jesuits  were  expeDed  by  the  Decree 
of  Charles  III,  included  the  following  missions:  Santa 
Rita,  Siuita Teresa,  Iscjitjin,.Fe.siw  Xfarla,  SSma. Trin- 
idad, Giuanamota,  and  Kosano.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  thi-  parish  priest  of  R^daAos  oti  .se\  eral 
occasions  visite^l  tlie  re<iuetioris.  The  FranciiMaut 
Fathers  took  charge"  of  the  nii.ssions  until  the  year 
1807,  when  the  Fathers  of  the  College  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Zacatecaa  returned  and  remained  until  the 
mother-house  at  Zacatecas  was  abolished. 

In  1891  Ix>o  XIII  created  the  Diocese  of  Tepic 
which  became  auffragan  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Guad- 
alajara; it  WM  COm^aled  with  several  parishes  situ* 
•ted  in  the  piaaeBit  State  of  Jaliaoo.  Tbo  biaboprio 
haa  1  aendnary  and  73  alumni ;  28  Oathotio  aolioola  and 
6  Catholic  colleges  with  about  3,000  alumni.  Tbe 
present  bishop  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Andrew  Segura,  wiio 
was  consecrated,  10  Sept.,  IQOft.  Tboe  an  8  Frata^ 
tant  churches. 
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OamtoAB.  Hut.  <Ul  Nayarit  (Minioo,  1887);  Davila,  Ct 
oeioH  d»  la  Hilt,  d*  la  Comp.  d*  Juu*  en  Nvta  BtptMl  (I  _ 
18W)i  item  A  iTMit  4«  Im  «wiM.  U.  CBHwIoniO. 

GiJouiin  Cbivbu. 

TepL  a  Premonstratensian  abbey  in  the  weetem 
part  of  Bobeonia,  inch]fi<>d  in  the  ArobdiooeBe  of 
Fi  i^rii'  :  it  wuh  f'  un  ii  1  in  1193  by  the  bleflaed 
miirtvT  Jlroznala,  h  bolu-iuian  nobltinan  (d.  1217). 
Tlie  firet  monks  carm-  from  the  Abb<^y  of  Strahm,  m 
Prtigue.  Tcpl  escaped  any  damage  in  the  ilussitc 
Wars,  probably  on  account  of  the  mililaiy  spirit  of  its 
Abbot,  Raiko  of  Risenberg  (1411-44),  who  was  aided 
liy  his  rdatiYW.  It  suffemi,  however,  all  the  mora 
daring  the  era  of  the  Refonnataati.  Luther's  doc- 
trine ROOD  found  adberoite  taoOK  tlie  eub^octs  of 
the  abbey.  In  U^tbeNHWAteoeffianagauifit  the 
abbot  and  peace  was  not  restored  until  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt  wore  exeouled.  In  tlie  following 
years  a  number  of  the  moiikt>  left  the  order  and  mar- 
ried. Monagtie  dLsripline  was  rwt'orod  by  Abbot 
Johann  Kurz  il<>o5-59>,  who  alao  oitablinlMsd  a  theo- 
logical school.  But  his  successor,  Johann  Meys- 
konig  (ISSQ-J^S),  had  a  straggle  with  inmibordination 
in  the  monaaten,'.  With  the  aid  of  the  archbiBliop  he 
was  able  to  imnrove  the  monastery  and  the  school. 
He  brought  back  most  of  his  subjects  to  the  Catholic 
Church  compulsion,  after  gentle  treatment  had 
failed.  Tne  reform  was  continued  by  Mathias  Qflbl 
(IfiW^).  AadraH  Eboabach  (1506-1629)  • 
iMlotw  monner  of  the  abb^  and  railed  it  to  aueh  a 
beigbt  that  it  was  called  the  "nursery  of  pastoral 
work  ".  Paroebid  work  and  higher  education  are  still 
important  features  of  the  life  of  the  abbey.  The  ab- 
bey haa  the  pastoral  care  of  tweuty-four  parLshes  that 
are  all  in  the  wt^tstem  [)artof  Bohemia,  a  section  which  in 
almost  entirely  Gennan.  A  twenty-fifth  parish  isbeiiig 
formed.  The  abbey  has  a  thtological  Bchool  of  the 
order  with  a  two-years'  eourse  and  three  profesworn. 
Since  ISCK)  it  ha.s  had  charge  of  t  he  (lerman  (fifmiiaKnim 
at  I'ib^-n  w  here  t  here  are  fourteen  canons,  il  also  owns 
the  celebratefl  cure  of  Marienbad.  It  supports  hos- 
pitals at  Tepl  and  Marienbad.  Tbe  members  of  the 
abbey  indudo  84  priests,  13  efcrio^  and  2  novices. 
Tbe  prcMnttooiuiRtery  building  WMCCcctod  by  Abbot 
Raimund  Wflfert  II  (1688-1734);  tiie  library  was 
built  by  Abbot  Gilbert  Hebner  (since  1900).  The 
Romanesque  church,  vith  additkns  in  tbe  style  of  Uie 
tran.Hiti<m  to  the  Gk>nue,  fa  one  of  the  oldeei  oborohee 
of  tiohf^iia. 

Karuk.  Hrownala  u.  di*  PrimonttmUntr-Abtti  Tfpl  (2ad  ed., 
PUaen,  1883);  FttUduifl  turn  mo-Miriaen  Jubilaum  dir  OrHn- 
duno  dt*  PrdmonttratenserttifleM  Tepl  (Tral,  188^;  OlAMl., 
Ofch.  u.  BtfthreibuTtc  det  Stifles  Tept  (Pilaea.  IMO);  XU, 
Oetttrrtieke*  KlcnHrrbueh  (Vienna.  1911),  M-56. 

Klembkb  LOfflkb. 

T«nuno,  Oiocnn  or.  in  southon  Italy.  In  tbe 
pa«t  tbe  <my  waa  mjurad  by  earthquakes.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  oonfluencc  of  the  Toidino  and  the  Vcssola 
in  a  very  fertile  district,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  its 

manufacture  of  di  If ;  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
cathedral  is  far  fntm  being  uniform  in  Rtyle,  the  facade 
being  like  u  fortrtsiis  wall  in  wliich  a  (iotliic  Kute  Ijad 
b«H»n  eon«tructed;  it  contuiiiN,  liuwi  vcr.  M  vcral  works 
of  art,  among  them  tlie  tnm!)  of  Hishrtp  Xicolii  Ar- 
cioni  (1317).  The  Churches  of  S.  Douienieo  and  of  S. 
Franeeseo  are  a\sn  worth  visiting.  In  ancient  days  it 
was  called  Intcramnia  and  wa.s  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  PnFcutii,  a  Samnitc  people;  m  315  b.  c.  a 
Roman  colony,  Int4>ramnia  Pnccutiana,  was  settled 
there;  from  them  is  derived  the  name  of  the  entire  re- 
gion, Abiossi,  a  name  already  adopted  in  the  sixth 
oentury.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period  ara 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  After 
tbe  liongobard  invasion  it  became  the  residence  of  a 
oaMabin,  de|>ending  on  the  Duke  of  Sp<>l>  i  <';  imdcr  tin 
Franks  it  \va.s  the  seat  of  a  count.  In  tlii-  begiuniun 
of  llOH  it  was  annexed  by  the  Xormans;  in  ll.'i.'i  Count 
liOreteUo  rebelled  ogaintjt  King  Roger  and  destroyed 


the  city,  soon  rebuilt  through  the  eiTorts  of  Bishop 
Guido  (1122)j  for  which  he  aiid  his  successors  were 
granted  the  mvestiturc  of  the  i)rinripality.  Prob- 
ably at  thi.s  time  arose  the  custom  of  the  bi.shopn  of 
Teramo  of  pontificating  arme<l  and  having  arm.^  aL-«> 
on  the  altar.  Hardly  had  the  town  risen  again  when 
it  began  a  series  of  quarrels  with  Ascoli,  which  more 
than  once  threatened  to  become  sanguinary.  Teramo 
resisted  till  the  end  of  1270  during  tbe  Angevin  inva- 
sion.  A  Uttle  later  the  bishops  abandoned  their  tem- 

Eral  soverei^ty  and  a  rojnu  oaptain  was  installed, 
the  iMiginmng  of  the  fifteenth  eentury  the  MelatiaOk 
di  Janni,  and  Aoquaviva  began  to  struggle  for  poaece 
sion  of  the  town.  In  1416  it  was  sackcdby  Lordino,  a 
Frenchman,  exasperated  by  being  deprived  of  the  title 
of  high  coritftable  of  the  kingdom;  auring  the  pilla^ 
the  treaf<ures  of  the  cathedraL  including  a  preciou.<  sil- 
ver alt.;ir  frontal,  disappeared. 

The.citywhichattliat  time  contained 70,0(Xl  inhabi- 
tants be^an  to  decay .  From  1 438  till  1443  it  belonged 
to  the  prmotpaUty  which  Francesco  Sfona  had  formed 
in  the  Marcnes.  Alfonso  made  it  the  capital  of  tbe 
Abrusa,andin  1459  Giosia  Acquaviva  was  made  Duke 
of  TeniBO,  Sfainst  the  will  of  the  citizens.  The  fol- 
lowing -^ear  it  was  taken  by  PkMinino  for  R^n^  of 
Anjou;  m  1461  it  was  retaken  Matteo  di  Capua, 
In  1M9  Aadraa  AcgaaTiva  mwiibhH  anow  the  loid^ 
ship  of  Teramo  ana  benfced  the  town;  but  he  warn 
forced  to  resign.  About  600  a.  d.,  according  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Abruzzian  church  having  been 
long  without  a  bishop,  the  clwtion  of  OpiKiKurm.-;  was 
procured:  hence  the  origin  of  t  he  see  d»u«  back  to  the 
fifth  century  at  least,  and  tlie  bishop's  title  wa.s  taken 
not  from  the  town  but  from  the  district.  It  may  be 
even  more  ancient.  Among  ity  otlier  prelates  were: 
St.  BorarduR  (111.5),  dcsernded  from  the  family  of 
the  Counts  dei  Marsi;  Matteo  de  Balato  (12<'31),  cap- 
tured during  the  inroad  of  the  Ascolani  and  liberated 
through  the  inters  ention of  Innocent  IV;  Blessed  An- 
tonio Fatati  (1450),  counsellor  of  King  Alfoni<to  I; 
Gian  Ant.  Camjiano  (1463),  a  litt<^rateur  and  poet; 
GUaooiao  fiilven-Picootomini  (1553),  distinauisbed  at 
the  Cotuunl  of  Trent;  Leonardo  Oaiwiimi  (1698),  ulio 
improved  the  state  of  tbe  clergy;  Michele  Miieli^ 
(1869),  incarcerated  by  tfie  new  government  in  1861. 
In  181 S  thi>  Dioceao  of  Ortona,  which  is  now  only  an 
arobipresbyteral  church,  wsw  incorjxirated  with  the 
See  of  Teramo.  The  latter  i.s  inune<tiately  subji-^^t  to 
the  Holy  Sec  and  contains  I'il  pari.shesj  220  scctitar 
and  \<{  regular  priefitB,  3  hou»4  .-.  of  i  <  h^ous and  1  of 
monks,  2  institutes  for  buys  and  4  for  girb. 
CAPPBUfTTi,  Lt  M«$e  d'ltaha,  XXI:  Palma, 


(tea  e  driU 


di  Teramo  (Tenuno,  1862-6). 


U.  Benioni. 


TWC«.— Tbe  origm  of  Terce,  like  that  of  Sext  and 
None,  to  wliicii  it  l)ws  a  cloae  Tdatkmahip,  dates  back 
to  Apostolic  times.  As  has  already  been  stated  (see 
Nonb)  according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans 

and  Greeks,  the  day  and  the  night  retij)ectively  were 
dividetl  into  four  parts  r>f  alK)ut  thre<'  hours  each. 
The  M-cond  division  of  the  day  hours  w;i.«  that  of 
Twee  from  nine  o'clock  until  middiiy.  'i"he.-H^  divi- 
sions of  the  dav  were  also  in  vogue  among  the  Ji'ws 
at  the  time  of  Clirifit .  In  the  iN'ew  Tcstameiit  we  tind 
mention  of  the  nixlh  hour  in  Matt.,  x.\,  .">;  xxvii.  4.t: 
Mark,  xv,  33;  John,  xix,  14;  of  the  ninth  hour,  in 
Matt.,  xxvii,  46;  Mark,  xv,  34;  Acts,  x,  3  and  30. 
(S*^;  N'ovE.)  Tlic  hour  of  Terce  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages:  the  householder  hires  labourers 
at  the  thud  hour.  Matt.,  xx,  3;  Jesus  is  crucified  at  the 
third  hour,  Mark,  xv,  3S;  the  H<dy  Obosl  descends 
upon  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Peatoeost  at  the 
third  hour,  Acts,  ii,  15.  Some  of  these  texts  prove 
tli:it  these  thre<'  iiours  were,  in  preference  to  others, 
chosen  for  iirayer  by  the  Chrihtiann,  .and  probably  also 
hy  I  he  .U\v-i,  from  whom  the  Christian.'*  appear  to  have 
borrowed  the  custom.   We  find  frequent  mention  in 
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the  FathcrB  of  the  Church  ami  the  ecrlesia^tiral 
writera  of  th<'  third  wntun-  of  'rerce,  Soxt,  and  None 
as  hours  for  liaily  j>ray(rH.  For  ix.atupk-,  Tertullian, 
Cli'tiictit  of  Alexandria,  and  theCanonwof  Hipp<)lytii8 
(sof-  ("lenient,  "Stromal.",  VII,  vii,  in  P.  (J.,  IX.  455- 
458) .    Tertullian  says  ex]3r«sHl\  ( hat  weshould always 

eray,  and  that  there  ia  no  prescribed  time  for  prayer, 
ut  adds:  "  As  regards  the  time,  there  should  be  no  lax 
observation  of  certain  hours — I  mean,  of  those  oommoa 
hours  which  have  long  marked  the  divisions  of  thedqf, 
the  third,  the  sixth,  and  tb«  ninth — and  which  mnunr 
obeerve  in  Scripture  to  iMBoreaolenuithaiitliexwfc'' 
(De  Orat.,  XXXIII,  xxv,  in  P.  L.,  I.  1191-1193). 

Clement  and  Tertullian  in  tbeae  passages  refer  onqr 
to  private  prayer  at  thet>e  three  hotuiB.  The  Canons 
of  HippolytuH  ul.so  speak  of  these  three  hours  as  suit- 
able for  private  prayer.  However,  on  the  (lays  called 
"days  of  .station",  that  in  to  syiy  \V<Hlncs(iay  and  Fri- 
(luy,  which  were  set  apart  iib  especially-  con.-^K  rut  cd  to 

f»rayer,  and  Sunday,  these  hours  were  recitwl  in  pul>- 
ic  (Canon,  xx,  xxvi).  St.  C)i)rian  remarked  that 
these  three  hours  had  been  obeer^'cd  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  Christians  should  also  observe  them 
(De  Oratione,  XXXIV,  in  P.  L.,  IV,  541).  In  the 
loarth  «entaiy  tlie  custom  of  praying  at  these  houra 
became  more  frequent,  and  even  obligatoiy,  at  l«wt 
for  monks  (see  tne  texts  of  the  Apostolic  Craistitu- 
t  ions,  of  St .  Ephrem,  of  St.  BaaO,  of  the  Mitbor  of  "  De 
Virginitatc"  quoted  in  BlUDNr-Biroo,  "Hiatoire  du 
brt^viaire",  116,  121,  129,  186).  Our  texts  say  noth- 
ing as  to  what  were  the  elements  of  the  prayer  of 
Terci-,  .s«'xf,  or  Xotic  iM-foro  the  fourth  century. 
I>oiih! lcs.»i,  like  all  ])rayer8  at  that  time,  they  were 
compofie<l  of  psalms,  canticle.-?,  hymns,  and  litanies. 
It  is  from  the  fourth  century  onwarda  that  we  can 
gailu  r  a  more  precise  idea  w  to  the  e{>nipo(>ition  of 
the  hour  of  Teree.  In  the  fourth  cent urj',  as  wc  have 
said,  the  custom  of  prayer  at  Terce  spread,  and  tended 
to  become  obligatory,  at  least  for  monks.  There  is  no 
mention  in  the  "Peregrinatb  ad  Loca  Sancta"  of  an 
office  of  Teree  on  ordiuurydaivs.  Some  authors  have 
mimmdenrtood  the  tert  hen^  mst  there  is  no  mentioD 
of  a  meeting  at  this  hmv.  exnept  on  Sunday  and  dur> 
ing  Lent  (see  GabmL  "Etude  mir  la  Percgrinatio  Sil- 
via", tnm,  UOl  p.  46,  46)  The  hour  d  Tene  in 
abomentionedmSt.  Jerome, "  Ep.  adLstam."  to  P.  L. . 
XXII.  875:"Ep.adEu8toch."in  P.  L.,  XXII,  420;  in 
the  Life  of  St.  IVIelania  the  Younger,  Analecta  Bol- 
landiana",  VIII,  18.S9,  n.  16;  in  Casaian,  "De  inattt. 
ccrnob.",  in  P.  L.,  LXIX.  112,  126,  etc. 

At  (his  fK'ri<xl  it  is  cotn^msed  of  the  same  eleinentit 
a.s  the  hours  of  Sext  and  None;  tlic  distribution  is  the 
same,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  three  "little  hours"  were 
comjKwed  at  the  .same  time  and  that  they  have  the 
same  origin.  The  psalms  of  Terce  are  different  from 
those  of  the  other  two  hours.  There  were  also  cer- 
tain varieties  of  oompoaition.  Thus,  in  certain  coun- 
tries, three  psalms  wer^  assigned  to  Terce,  six  to  Sext, 
nine  to  None,  in  virtue  of  tne  qrmboU8m. 

l%e  oonoiMiaitjoii  vmriea  ahw  in  the  varioua  liturgies. 
In  the  Gteeic  Churdi  Tarae  ia  eompoecd  of  two  parts, 
each  made  up  of  paahns  (two  for  the  first,  three  for  the 
second),  witn  invitatory,  troparia,  and  fuml  prayer. 
(See  Neale  and  Littledale,  "Conimeiit.iry  on  the 
Psalms",  I,  p.  .'J4.)  In  t  he  Beiieilict  inc  Rite,  Terce 
Cfiinpri.ses,  on  wfn-k  days,  the  tiraduiil  I's.ilms,  119, 
120,  and  121,  witli  a  caj)itulum,  verse,  Kyric.  Pater, 
and  prayiT.  ( )ri  Sin.il.iv  s  and  Mondays  the  CJradual 
Psalms  are  reiilace^i  ijy  tlirce  octonaries  (i.  e.  three 
flections  of  ei(£iit  vers<'s  each  )  of  Psoilm  cxviii.  In  the 
Mozarabic  Rite,  three  octonaries  of  Ps.  cxviii  are  also 
recited,  the  composition  otherwise  difTcring  very  little. 


appears  Ut  be  somewhat  different,  may  be  traced  to 
this  traditK)n  also.  In  this  rite  a  part  of  Ps.  cxviii  it 
recited  at  Terce  as  well  as  at  the  other  "little  hours", 
the  pMiIm  being  divide<l  into  three  duiihK  nctnnarics. 
After  the  new  Psalter  arranged  in  191 1-12,  the  psalms 
arc:  on  Sunday,  Ps.  cxviii  (three  divisions) ;  on  Mon- 
day, Ps.  xxvi  (two  divisions) ;  on  Tuesday,  Ps.  xxxix 
(three  divisions) ;  on  Wednesdaj",  Ps.  liii  (two  div^ 
sions);  on  lliursday,  Ps.  Ixxii  (three  di visions);  on 
fYiday,  Ps.  xxxix  (two  divisions);  on  Saturday,  Pa: 
d  (three  diviaiona).  The  number  three  ia  tbvefore 
pgmcivad  in  eadi  eaae.  The  hynm  "Nune  8anct« 
nobia  Spirittts"  reealLs.the  descent  of  the  Holv  ( ;iir>st 
upon  the  Apostles.  The  other  elements  are  tlie  .same 
a.s  for  Sext  and  None. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  liturgij-t.s  of  the 
Middle  .\ge.s  eonsidiTi-d  the  hour  of  Terce  a.s  corre- 
sponding to  the  hour  of  Christ's  condemnation  to 
death.  They  also  often  point  out  on  this  occasion  the 
mysteries  of  the  number  three,  which  in  ecclesiastical 
symbolism  is  a  sacred  number  (sec  Bona,  loe.  eit.). 
VVhat  gives  to  it  its  especial  dignity,  however,  is  itf 
association  with  the  De.scvnt  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  this  very  iiour 
("seeing  it  is  but  the  Uiird  hour  of  the  dav".  ActSfll, 
15).  In  aeveral  tituqjea.  and  nartieulMfar  u  the  Bo> 
man,  tbia  eonnexion  la  brought  to  mind  by  one  or 
other  of  the  formuhc.  Again,  this  is  the  reason  why, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  hour  of  Terce  was  chosen 
as  tliat  of  the  Mass  on  feast  days.  S<irni  times.  also, 
thi.H  hour  i.s  callixl  in  liturgical  hui>j\i;i)i(  /lora  <ntre(i  or 
hora  xacrn  (see  Durandus,  "  De  rit.  cedes.",  c.  viii). 

V>iAS<:«usivn.  Dr  trmporr  horar.  cantmtc.  (Horno,  I.'iTl  ;  Hon*, 
Opera  omnia:  De  terlia  (Antwerp,  1677),  727  sqfi. ;  tin-  i<  itB  from 
Tektuluax,  Clement  or  Albxandbia,  Rt.  Ctphias.  rlr., 
<l<i<)led  in  BAl'MBIl-BiRny.  HiMoirt  Hu  brfriairr,  I.  73.  78,  194- 
197,  etc.;  MABTfeKB,  /)<■  antiifui*  rrclmiir  ritihut.  Ill,  20  Krjq. ; 
Dt  atUiquu  monaeharum  rUihiu,  IV,  27;  Lkclcrcq,  in  Cabrou 
IHH.  de  lilurvir  tt  il'archfalaoit.  ».  v.  BrtnatTf,  NkalB  AMD 
I.rm.Ko.il.K.  (WmffUarj,  on  tht  Ptalmt,  I,  34;  Batipfol,  Hint,  du 
brMain  (1911 — ).     .Sc<-  ulao  bibUognphlM Under  None:  Sext. 

F.  Cabrol. 

TtrtnutbiB,  titular  see,  sufiacMi  of  AntinoS  in 
Thsbaia  Prima.  Le  Quien  (OrieiM  ebtiat..  II,  611) 
mentions  two  of  its  bishops:  Arsinthius  in  404;  Eulo" 

gius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.   The  monks 

sometimes  sought  refiige  there  during  incursions  of 
the  barbarian  Maziks  (C-otelier,  "  Kccleaia"  gnrcff  mon- 
umenta",  I,  393).  John  Moschus  went  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  (Pratuni  spir- 
ituale,  LIV,  ('XIV i  There  is  frdinent  mention  of 
this  town  in  Christian  ( 'opt  ir  litcrattire.  The  present 
villajje  of  Tarraneh  in  the  l'ro\'inceof  Beherah  replaces 
Terenuthis,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  to  the  west.  It  has  1330  inhabitants,  .\bout 
nine  and  a  quarter  miles  distant  are  the  Lakes  of  Nitria 
and  Scetis,  nc$ar  which  were  the  lauras  of  the«« 


In  the  main,  the  recitation  of  three  paaims  at  Teree, 
as  at  the  other  two  "little  houn*'  of  the  day*  k 
founded  on  n  universal  anr]  very  ancient  tndltKMI. 
DiveraoifiiBBon  this  ix>int  are  only  exceptional.  TtM 
pnMitloe  of  the  Bonuui  Liturgy,  whieb  at  firat  ai^ 


OtargU  CnfUDumvH*  •r*.rMii.,«i.anBBii.  125;  .Kv^uNKAOb 
M  fiif.  *  rjlgvpli  A  r^mw  Catt»  (PlHfai.  1803).  VAX 

S.  VAlLHfe. 

Teraan  of /eras,  Saint  (Tbresa  Sanchez  Cepeda 
Davila  r  Ahumada).  b.  nt  AviU,  Old  CastiUe,  j» 
March,  1515:  d.  at  Alba  de  Tonnes,  4  Oct.,  1582. 
The  third  child  of  Don  Alonso  Sancbes  de  Cepeda  by 
his  second  wife,  Dofia  Beatris  Davila  y  Ahumaria, 
who  died  when  the  saint  wjus  in  her  fourtee  nth  year, 
Teresa  was  brought  up  by  lier  s;i  int  ly  faliter,  a  lover  oi 
.seriou.s  lxM>ks,  .<ind  a  tnidcr  .and  jtious  mother.  ,\fter 
her  <ieath  and  the  m.arriauc  itf  her  eldest  sister,  Teresa 
wa.s  sent  for  her  education  to  the  Augustiniaii  nuns  at 
.\vila,  but  owing  to  illness  she  left  at  tlie  end  of 
eighteen  months,  and  for  .s<>tne  years  remained  with  her 
father  and  occ^isionally  with  other  rrlHiivcs,  notably 
an  uncle  who  made  her  acquainted  1  suth  the  I/etl^r^of 
St.  Jerome,  which  determined  her  to  adopt  the  re- 
li^OUa  Vttf  not  so  much  through  any  attraction  to- 
waida  It,  aa  throu|^  a  deaiie  of  choosing  the  aafeat 
eoiune.  Unable  to  obtain  hwfkther'aoonaent  die  left 
hia  houae  unknown  to  him  on  3  Nov.,  11185^  toentwthn 
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Qtnnclite  Convent  of  tlic  Incarnation  at  Avila,  which 
wen  counted  140  nuns.  The  wrench  from  her  family 
caused  her  a  pain  which  she  ever  aftflTRWdsoonipared 
to  that  of  death.  However,  bar  Cither  at  fiOM 
yidded  apd  Teraaa  took  the  habii. 

After  her  profe— iop  in  the  foDowinK  yew  Am  be* 
came  very  serioualv  ill,  and  underwent  a  iwolonged 
cure  and  such  unskilful  medical  treatment  thttt  she 
wiiH  rctluciNl  to  :i  most  pitiful  sttiti-,  utid  even  lifter  par- 
tial rtt'ovurj'  thiuunli  tlio  iiitcr(x-H.si(»n  of  St.  Jo.s<>ph, 
her  health  renmine<1  ix^rmanently  impnircil.  Duriiig 
these  years  of  suffering  she  began  the  practice  of  men- 
tal prayer,  but  f!•aI•ill^^  tliat  her  coiivcrsat iona  with 
t^ome  worldly-ininiieii  relatives,  frequent  visitors  at 
the  convent,  rendered  her  unworthy  of  the  graces  Go<i 
bestowed  on  her  in  prayer,  di.s(^(>ntinuod  it,  until  she 
eame  under  the  influence,  first  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Jesuits.  Meanwhile  God  had  be- 
gun to  visit  her  with  "intellectual  vi^uons  and  locu- 
tums",  thaA  k  nuuitfeatatiooa  in  wfaioh  the  exteiior 
sensH  were  hi  no  mnr  affeoted,  the  thhiBi  BND  vod  the 
words  heard  bcmg  oirecily  impreflsed  upon  her  mind, 
and  t(>vitiR  her  wonderful  strength  in  trials,  reprimand- 
iiiK  her  for  uiifnitlifulne>w,  and  coiisoIinK  her  in 
tniuhle.  Unable  to  ri'<^onciIe  such  gra<xs4  with  her 
shortcomings,  wtiiih  her  (lciic;itc  conscience  repn-- 
eenUfl  as  grievou.s  faiilt,s,  .she  had  nniounse  not  only  to 
the  most  spiritual  confessorx  .she  could  lincl,  but  al.>o 
to  some  saintly  laynn-n,  who,  never  sii.s[x'oting  that 
the  account  she  gave  them  of  her  sins  was  greatly  cx- 
aggerat^nl,  believed  these  manifestations  to  be  the 
vork  of  the  evil  flpfrit.  The  nwre  slie  endeavoured  to 
reaist  them  the  more  powerfully  did  God  work  in  her 
Aoul.  Thewholecityof  Avila  was  troubled  by  the  rfs 
mrtaoftiie  visions  of  this  nun.  ItwaareaervedtoSt. 
SVanoia  Borgia  and  St.  Fetarof  Akantim,  and  after- 
wards to  a  number  of  Dominicans  (particularly  Podio 
Tbaficx  and  Domingo  Bafies),  Jesuits,  and  other  r^ 
li^ioiis  and  secular  priests,  to  disocm  tM  WOlk of  God 
and  to  guide  her  on  a  safe  roswl. 

I  lii-  :u'count  of  her  sjiiritual  life  i^ntainod  in  the 
'  Liic  wTitteii  by  herself  "  I  (oiiipleted  in  1565,  an 
earlier  ventioii  Ix'ing  lost),  in  Ihe  "  Relations",  and  in 
the  "Interi<»r  CttKth'",  fonnsoiicof  the  most  remark- 
abh'  spiritual  biographies  witli  w1il<  h  only  ihe  "Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine''  can  Ix-ar  com])urison.  To 
this  (leriod  belong  also  such  extnuirdinar>-  manifesta- 
tions as  the  piercing  or  tnonsvcrberation  of  her  heart, 
the  spiritual  espousals,  and  the  mystical  marriage.  A 
.visioa  of  the  place  de^t  ined  for  her  in  bell  in  case  she 
ahoudd  have  been  unfaithful  to  gnoe^dalanBiinedher 
to  aeek  a  more  perfect  life.  After  munr  troablaa  and 
much  oppoaitkm  St.  Tereea  founded  the  oonvent  of 
Disealcoa  Carmelite  Nuns  of  the  Primitive  Rule  of  St. 
Joseph  at  Avila  (24  Aug.,  1.562),  and  after  six  months 
obtainiHl  permission  to  take  up  lier  resiiletiee  Ihere. 
Four  years  laler  she  receive<l  the  \  i.-.it  of  the  (leneral 
of  the  Carnicliie.M,  .lohn-Hapl  ist  Rub<>o  (Rossi),  who 
not  only  approved  of  wlial  she  had  done  but  granted 
leave  for  the  fouinl.-ition  of  other  ('(fiu  cuts  of  iriurs  ;is 
well  m  nuns.  In  rapid  surc»>ssion  she  <'stablisheil  her 
nuns  ut  Medina  del  Cuiiii>o  ( l.WT),  Malagon  and  Val- 
ladolid  (1568),  Toledo  and  Pastmna  (1.5G9),  .Sala- 
manca (1570),  Alba  (leTormes  (l.")?!;,  Segovia  (l.'i74), 
Veaa  and  Seville  (ir)7.'j),  un<l  Caravaca  (1576).  In 
the"Bodcof  FoundaiiotLs"  she  tdb  the  story  of  these 
oonvente,  nearly  all  of  whioh  wen  estatwished  in 
spite  of  violent  opposition  but  wiUi  nuinifert  aasist- 
anre  from  above.  ESveiywhere  ahe  found  souls  fscn- 
erous  enough  to  embraee  the  auBUrrttles  of  the  primit  i ve 
rule  of  Carmel.  Having  matle  the  acquaintance  of  .An- 
tonio de  Heredia,  prior  of  Medina,  and  St.  John  of  t  he 
Cross  (q.  v.).  she  es1ablishe<l  her  reform  among  the 
friars  l'2S  Nov.,  ITitW),  the  first  ccmvents  being  those 
of  Duruelo  (l.%8),  Pastrana  (1660),  Manocra,  and 
AlcaU  de  Henares  (1570). 

A  new  epoch  bagan  with  the  entrance  into  reUgjon 


of  Jerome  Gratian,  inasmuch  iis  t  his  remarkable 
was  almost  immediately  cntnisted  by  the  nuncio  with 
the  authority  of  visitor  Apostolic  of  the  Cannolite 
fiian  and  nuns  of  the  old  observance  in  Andalusia, 
and  aa  aueh  oonaidBred  himaelf  entitled  to  overrule 
tiie  vanoos  MBtrietiona  faiaiited  ui^n  by  the  general 
and  the  general  chapter.   On  the  death  of  the  niinrio 
and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  a  fearful  storm  burst 
(n-cr  St.  Teresa  and  her  work,  lasting  four  years  and 
thr(>at«'ning  to  annihilate  the  n;u>(H-iit  reform.  The 
incidents  of  this  per^H  uiicm  are  best  (h-serilxwl  in  her 
letters.    The  storm  at  length  ptussetl,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  DLscalced  Carmelite«,  with  the  support  of 
Philip  II,  was  approved  and canonieally established  on 
22  June,  1580.    St.  Teresa,  old  and  broken  in  health, 
made  further  foimdations  at  Villonueva  de  la  Jara  ana 
Pakncia  (1580),  Soria  (1581),  Granada  (through  her 
assistant  the  Venerable  Anne  of  Jesus),  and  at  Burf^os 
(1582).   She  left  this  latter  pbco  at  the  end  of  July, 
and,  etoppingat  Palenoia,  Valladcjid,  and  Medina  diel 
Ounpo,  reached  Alba  de  Tonnea  m  Septembtf  ,  Buf- 
fering intensdy.   Soonahe  took  to  her  bed  and  panned 
away  on  4  Oct.,  1582,  the  following  day,  on-ing  to  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  being  reckoned  us  i't  f)<-t. 
.\ftcr  some  years  her  body  was  transferred  to  AmIu. 
Imt  later  on  reconveyed  to  .\lba,  where  it  is  still  pr«— 
serve*!  iiicorruj)! .    ller  heart,  too,  showing  the  nmrlva 
of  the  I  ratisverlxTation,  is  exjxwd  there  to  the  ven- 
eration (if  the  faithful,   bbe  was  beatified  in  1614,  and 
eunoiilzed  ii>  ir>22  by  Gbegnty  XV,  the  fsMt  bains 
fix«i  on  15  October. 

81 .  Teresa's  position  among  writers  on  mysticai 
theology  is  unic^ue.  In  all  her  writings  on  this  8u|>- 
jcct  she  deals  with  her  personal  expenences,  which  s 
deep  insight  and  analytical  i^ifts  enabled  aer  to  ex- 
plain cl^ly.  The  Thomistic  substratum  may  bo 
traced  to  the  influence  of  her  copfeseoni  and  dirartow, 
many  of  whom  bdonged  to  the  Dominican  Older.  She 
herself  had  no  pretension  to  found  a  school  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term,  and  there  is  no  vestige  in  her 
writings  of  any  influence  of  the  Areonagific,  the  Pa- 
IrLslic,  or  the  .Scholastic  Mystical  scniMilH,  ;us  rt»pre- 
sented,  amongothers,  by  the  German  r)nrnimcan  Mys- 
tics. She  is  intensely  personal,  her  system  going  ex- 
actly as  far  as  her  experiences,  but  not  a  step  further. 

A  word  must  be  added  on  the  orthography  of  her 
name.  It  has  of  late  b<X!Ome  the  fashion  to  write  her 
name  Teresa  or  Tercaia,  without  "h",  not  only  in 
Spanish  and  Italian,  where  the  "h"  could  have  no 
plai-e,  but  alwj  i"  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which 
ouij(ht  to  preserve  the  etymological  spelling.  As  it  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  name,  Tharama,  the  saintly  wife 
of  St.  PaulinuB  of  Nola,  it  should  be  written  Tnereaia 
in  German  and  Latin,  and  Thdr&K?  in  French. 

Tbe  bibUosrapby  of  St.  Tmn  is  csoeodinsly  IrtiKtby^.  L'afar- 
tuuMjy,  tmn  am  CcmON's  BibUtgrapkie  Thtrinennt  (Paris. 
1002)  la  far  too  incomplcto  aad  inMcurmt*  to  be  of  much  uae. 
llrrr  vr  ran  otilv  deal  with  hvr  own  writiugs.  The  aulosrsphs 
of  till'  lif.'  writtpn  by  herself,  and  ot  t  he  U'xik  of  Fnuruiations  hare 
f>i'<n  T>"'^l'>!hi-d  in  photf>-lith(>graphv  by  Dok  Vicent«  de  La 
Fi  KNTC  (Madrid.  1873  and  18»«0  rcsppctively) :  tbr  Inlmar 
CuMU.  under  the  direction  of  C\HniN-Ai.  Llcch  (.Seville,  1883): 
the  It'njf  of  PrrffFlion  (.MS.  of  the  Eseorial)  and  the  V'i«iJ<i/n"i  of 
jVunti<Tif»  by  )>i>N  FhaNCI.'m  o  Hkhukiio  R.vrONA  fVNll*ii>li-i, 
1,SH3J,  with  n  Jmnnrript  of  the  MS.  of  lliv  Waif  al  PtrftHion  pre- 
MTved  at  Valladolid.  Of  tbe  nnnaiDiiix  works,  tbe  IMatitnu,  thm 
Kirlamalionn,  the  Conrrfition:  tbe  Matinu,  tbe  CoiuMirfioiM, 
nnil  the  (yietTt!)  (about  thirty-flix  of  thcap  bcinx  considered  geim- 
ine),iio  BUtti«raphs.  or  only  'inall  frnKment'<,  are  known  to  exist. 
The  .Srprn  Mfiklntion*  on  iKe  Lorft  Praufr  are  not  authentic. 
Thf  tnoKt  recent  Enicliah  translations  are  by  Lewis:  Lifr  and  Rf- 
Uition:  cd.  Zimmerman  (-Ith  ed..  I^ndon,  1911);  FoundatioH*. 
with  till'  W'iliili'tti  and  Cimflitulion*  (London.  1871,  n  new  edi- 
tion Ik  inu  iii>«-  in  the  pr<-»»).  Tbe  Intfrinr  Cnntlr,  Hxrlnmnixons. 
nnd  the  Wny  «/  Prrftclum,  translated  by  the  Br.SEDicTi nes  or 
Stakbhook.  ed.  Zimmbiuian:  tbe  two  former,  I»odon,  190n  <a 
.HTcond  edition  beinit  tuiw  in  Ihe  presH* ;  the  third,  lyondon.  1911. 
Thr  Conception'  "f  Dirxnr  l.nrr.  the  Mnrimt  and  the  poems,  by 
the  same  tranjlutur.H  nrul  etiitor,  jirr-  in  rhi^  prww.  Peoilinn 
tbe  publication  of  a  romplete  Kngliah  edition  of  tbo  LtUert  we 
canoot  do  better  than  refer  tbe  reader  to  tbe  Lettrea  dt  Saint* 
Thtrtt.  parUR.  P.  Grt^uirt  d»  Si.  Jotph  (3  vob..  2ad  mL,  1908). 
Mentioa  awt  ba  mmdm  ot  tb»  amr  Fnaah  traasktioB  o(  the 
woAs  «(  Um  nlot  (with  BBBwrnM  dosoBMa 
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tit€*,  oot  ptevKMuly  publiabed) 
TlrhtL  for  In  VurmOilm  liM  ■rwi 
Pww,  IMT-IO):  A  fVr«^«CB<m  (N«wTofk.  IMl). 

Bbnbdict  Zimmbrman. 


(Eutn*  ettmpliUt  dt  Saintt 
d«  Ariiievalik, 


T«rMia&  Martjn  of  Compitone,  Tub  Sixteen 
BuuiSBD,  guillotined  at  the  Place  au  TrAne  Renverad, 
now  caUod  Place  dc  la  Natkia.  Paris,  17  Jubv  1794. 
Thiqr  am  tlw  first  tmlfereisiiiNiBrtlieFnnohKavaliir' 
tion  on  whom  the  Holy  flaelm  pawed  judaneat,  and 
were  ■olemnly  bratified  37  May,  1908.  Before  tliev 
rxecution  thry  knolt  and  chanted  the  "Veni  Creator". 

lit  u  profeH-sion,  after  which  they  all  renewed  aloud 
their  bantisniiil  and  religious  vows,  'llie  novice  was 
cxecut«i  liret  and  thr  priorifw  last.  Abeolute  silence 
prevailed  the  wholt-  tinif  tluit  the  fxiTUt  ioiih  were  pro- 
ceeding. Thf  heiiiLs  mid  J^cnlitM  of  the  imuiyre  were 
interrwi  in  a  dcrp  siind-pit  about  thirty  fwt  square  in 
a  cemetery  at  Picpua.  As  iHLh  sand-pit  wm  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  bodies  of  1208  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  Bcenm  to  be  no  hope  of  their  relics  being 
recovenBd.  Their  names  are  as  follows:  (1)  Made- 
leiae^lSlaiidine  Ledoine  (Mother  Teresa  of  St.  Augus- 
tine), iirianga.b.  in  Paris,  22  Sept..  1762,  professed  16 
or  17  Mtkjt  1m6;  Marie>Anne  (or  Antomati^  Bri- 
deau  (MoUier  St.  Loah),  sub-priorees,  b.  at  Bdnrt,  7 
r>c.,  1752,  professed  3  Sept^  1771;  (8)  Marie-Anne 
Piedcourt  (Sister  of  Jesus  Crucified),  eboir-nun,  b. 
1715,  professed  1737;  on  mounting  the  scaffold  she 
said  "  1  forgive  you  heartily  as  I  wish  (kkI  to  forgive 
me";  (4)  Anin^Marie-Madeleine  Thourct  (Sister 
Chariot  I e  of  t  lie  Ki-surreeliou),  siw  ristun,  h.  at  Mouy, 
16  Sept.,  1715,  prof»f<Ke<l  19  Aiitj  ,  1740,  twiee  sub- 
prioress  in  17()4  and  177K.  Her  ]Hir1riiit  w  reproducwl 
opposite  p.  2  of  Miss  Willson's  work  c  ited  below;  (5) 
Marie-Antonicttc  or  .\nne  llanisset  (Sister  Ten'sa  of 
the  Holy  Heart  of  Mttr\  ),  b.  at  Rheims  in  1740  or 
17*2.  professed  in  1764;  (6)  Marie-Fran^oise  G»- 
brielw  de  Croismr  (Mother  Henriette  of  Jesus),  b.  in 
Paria.  18  Jima,  1746,  professed  22  Feb.,  1764,  prioress 
from  1779 «ol785;  ^  Marie-Gabrielle  Th^zcl  (Sis- 
ter Teresa  of  St.  Ignatius),  choir-nun,  b.  at  CompidipM^ 
4  April,  1743,  professed  12  Dec.,  1771;  (8)  Rose- 
Chretien  lie  la  Xeuville,  widow,  choir-nun  (Sister 
Julia  lyouisa  of  Jesu.si,  b.  at  Loreau  (or  F.\Teux),  in 
1741,  pnifesse*!  probably  in  1777;  (l))  .\nne  I'etras 
(SLster  Mary  Henrietta  of  Providence i,  choir-nun,  b. 
at  Cajarc  (Ix>t),  17  June,  17W),  profeswii  22  Oct., 
1786.  (10)  Oinceming  Swter  Kuphrasia  of  the  Im- 
maculate Co n ce  p  1  i o n  aeeoun t  s  V tury .  M  i ss  W  i  I Iso n  s ay  h 
that  her  name  was  Marie  Claude  (!^,•J)^ieIme  Hrard, 
,  she  was  bom  12  May,  17:10;  Pierre,  that  her 
was  Catherine  Charlotte  Hrard,  and  that  she 
I  bom  7  Sept.,  1736.  She  was  bom  at  Hourt  h,  and 
nrofeaaed  in  1757;  (11)  Marit^-Cencvidve  Mcunier 
ffiiatar  Constance),  novice,  b.  28  May,  1765,  or  1766. 
at  St.  Tkak,  raoetved  the  habit  16  Dec,  1788. 
She  mounted  the  aeaffoM  ringing  "Landate  Domt- 
num".  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  lay  sisters 
fluffej«d  and  two  lourihea.  Tlie  lay  sisters  are:  (12) 
Antseiiqup  lloiiHsel  I.Sistrr  Man,'  of  tlic  Holy  (Jlio^t  i, 
lay  sist^y,  h.  at  Kresnt-s,  l  .Vugu.st,  1742,  professtHl 
14  May,  17<W;  (i:i)  Marie  Dufour  (Sist^T  St.  Mar- 
tha), lay  sister,  b.  at  Heaune,  1  or2  0et.,  1742,  cntere<l 
the  communitv  in  1772;  (14)  Julie  or  Juliette  \  ('ri>- 
lot  (Si8t.erSt.  Francis  Xavier),  lay  sister,  b.  at  Laignes 
or  Ligni^res,  11  Jan.,  1764,  professed  12  Jan.,  1789. 
The  two  louriirai,  who  were  not  Carmelites  at  all, 
but  merely  servanta  of  the  nunnery  were:  (15  and 
16)  Catherine  and  Teresa  Soiron,  b.  respective  on  2 
Feb.,  1742  and  23  Jan.,  1748  at  Cximpiigne,  both  of 
idiom  had  been  in  the  aervioe  of  the  conuuunity  ainee 
1772.  Hm  nAraelee  proved  durins  the jprooeas  of 
beatification  were  (1)  The  eura  of  Slater  Clare  of  St. 
Joseph,  a  Carmelit«  lay  sister  of  New  Orleans,  when 
on  the  point  of  death  from  cancer,  in  June,  1897;  (2) 
The  cure  of  the  Abbd  Rousearie,  of  the  seminaiy  at 
Briva^  wiien  at  the  point  of  death,  7  March,  1897;  (9) 


The  cure  of  Sister  St.  Martha  of  St.  Jowph,  a  Car- 
melite lay  sister  of  Vans,  of  tuberculosis  and  an  ab- 
ceas  in  the  right  leg,  1  Dec.,  1897;  (4)  The  cure  of 
Sister  St.  Michel,  a  Franciscan  of  Montmorillon,  9 
April,  1808.  Five  secondary  rcUcs  arc  in  the  possession 
of  the  Benedictines  of  Staiibrook,  Wortiestershire. 

Puna.  Mm  (krwMitm  4t  Compiigne  (I'aris,  1U05) :  Wiij^ 
SOW.  Ttl  IIwUpi  liTllJlfldlll  (Weatmiiutcr.  1U07). 

John  li.  \V  AiNEWRUiUT. 

Terlll  (Honviixe),  A.ntho.ny,  English  theologian, 
b.  at  Canford,  Dorsetshire,  in  d.  at  Liege, 

11  Oct  ,  1()70.  Hifi  mother  was  a  Catholic  but  hi.-* 
father  wius  estranged  from  the  Faith,  and  in  con.se- 
quence  the  young  Anthony  was  reared  in  hcresj'  until 
his  fifteenth  yix&i,  when  he  was  converted  and  left. 
England,  taking  the  alias  Terill.  He  studied  for 
about  throe  years  at  the  Endish  College  of  St.  Omer 
and  then  began  his  studies  lor  the  priesthood  at  the 
English  CollegCiRome,  where  he  was  ordained  on  16 
Maieh,1647.  Tho  nwntliB  later  he  entered  the  JeB> 
vit  novitiate  nt  San  Andrea.  After  hia  novieeriup 
he  was  sucoesstvelypenitentiary  at  Loreto,  professor 
of  philoeophy  at  Fwrenee,  professor  of  philosophy 
ana  scholastic  thc<j!iiKy  :it  Parma,  director  of 
theological  studies  juui  professor  of  tlie<^>lop,  and 
mathematics  at  the  Knglish  Cx>llege,  Li^ge,  and  for 
three  years  n-ctor  of  the  same  college  where  he  died 
with  a  n-jiutalion  for  "extraordinarj'  piety,  talent, 
learning,  and  pmdenoe".  Ho  wrtitc  " Conclu^iiones 
philosophicffi "  (Parma,  1657),  "I*roblema  matli(«- 
matieo-philosopluoum  de  tvmino  magnitudinis  ao 
virium  in  aninulibiiaP' (Parma,  1660),  "Fundamentum 
totius  tbeok>giie  mnralis,  seu  tractatus  dc  conscien* 
tia  ptobabili"  (Li6ge,  1668),  and  "Regula  morum" 
which  was  published  shorty  after  hia  death  (Liige, 
1677).  Hia  reputation  aa  a  moral  theologian  waa 
established  by  these  last  two  works.  In  the  "  Funda- 
nientum"  he  ably  defended  the  doctrine  of  probabil- 
ism,  and  in  the  "Kt-gula  monim"  o-fuled  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  his  first  work  bv  the  Dominican 
Coneina,  the  Jesuit  Klizalde,  and  oth<T  e.viKmeiits  of 
the  Rigorist  School.  Amort  speaks  of  him  its  "em- 
diti.-vsimum  et  j)n)b!il3ilisi  iinini  anlesignanum 

FoiXT,  KecortU  of  ihe  Enaiith  Protinrt  S.J.,  III  (Ix>iMl<ni. 
ia7«,  430;  SomoBniasi.  Atk  d«  la  Comp.  dt  J,*ut,  VII  (Bn«- 
■di.  lasa);  Btmmi.  JftwwMihfar,  11  anMbmck.  lK9S).27ft47ei. 

Edward  C.  Puillii^. 

Termessus,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Perpe  in 
Pamphylia  S<!cunda.  riii>  is  one  of  the  nvM  ancient 
citien  of  the  Pisidians,  inhabittnl  by  the  Solymi,  whose 
name  was  preserved  for  several  centuries  in  Mount 
Solyma,  known  to-day  as  Gulddr£-Dagh,  and  was  ro> 
ferred  to  by  Homer,  11,  184,  and  Strabo,  XIII, 
ti30.  A  warlike  city,  Termessus  maintained  its  ind»> 
pendence  even  mider  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
and  refuaad  to  reoetve  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
dared  not  beaiege  it  (Arianua,  1, 27).  Under  the  aue- 
cessor  of  Alexander,  Termeasus  preserved  its  auton- 
omy and,  in  189  B.  c,  formed  an  alliance  with  tlie 
Homan  coii.sul,  Cn.  Maiilius,  who  conlinTn-d  i(;  under 
the  Emp<-rt)r  Domitian  it  .still  enjoyed  this  ulliimce. 
Subsequently  the  city  wius  iini itth iriit rd  with  the 
I'njvince  of  Pisidia  and  lati-r  wuli  that  of  rainjih^  lia. 
Frotii  the  ruins  of  the  momMni  iil,'*  which  remain,  it  is 
evident  that  this  wa.s  one  of  tin-  richest  and  the  most 
civilisetl  rjric.s  of  A.-^ia  Minor;  far  back  at  \pnft  as 
the  fourth  century  B.  c,  it  hml  hot'n  colonised  by  the 
Hellenic  race.  Among  its  bishops  we  iwUk  Eurcsiua 
prcs«'nt  at  the  Ckiuncil  of  Nicosa  in  325;  Timothy  at 
£phes4  ii.s  in  431 ;  Sabiniiuius  in  448;  and  Auxentius  in 
468.  Timothy  and  Sabiniamie  bear  the  double  titto 
of  Tameaaaa  and  Eudodaa.  Ramsay  (Asia  Minor, 
18)  has  taken  for  granted  that  these  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  city,  but  in  the  year  458  wc  find 
at  the  same  period  Auxentiu.<*,  Bishop  of  Termeasus, 
and  InnocentiuB,  Uiahqp  of  Eudocias:  moreover,  in 
the  Eotbeaia  of  PiMudo-Epiphaniua,  timndB  640  (Gdi. 
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«er,  " Ungedruckio  .  .  .  Ti  xtc  dor  Notitia  episco- 
patuutn",  it-il),  in  the  Notitiu:  of  I^n  ic  Hage  and  of 
Const4Uitin  Purphyroi^enetUtf  ("Geor«>  Cyprii  De- 
aoriptio  Orbis  KomAni",  ed.  Gclzcf;  74),  these  two 
MvndiooeMS  are  abmlutehr  distinct  m  the  tenth  coh 
tuiy.  It  10  not  known  when  the  DiooeiB  of  Twmea- 
flOfl  or  the  city  dittappeared.  The  rains  of  the  dty 
«ituat«d  at  Karabouaar,  Kcui  in  the  sanjak  of 
Adalia  and  the  vihtyet  of  Koniah,  figure  among  the 
richest  monujiMnta  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor. 

T.i:  QviEK.  Orient  ckrMvnitM,  I,  1019:  8p.\tt  and  Porbeh, 
TrnrrU  in  Lyria.  I  (London,  1847).  Smith.  Diet,  nfdmkand 
Itonuin  (iruffraphy,  ».  v.;  I.raAi»-WAi>i>i\<in)\.  A'ir-Minnwt 
(Pam.  1847-«8),  1202-10;  Journal  of  lldUnir  Situiiet  (Ix>ndon. 
1805).  120-128;  LaNCKAnokkki,  Lr.»  riUn  ilt  la  PamjAuH'  'i'if  In 
Pindie  (Parw,  1800).  23-120,  2U7-a5:  Cousin.  Termratot  de  Pin- 
di*  la  Ml.  4b  emrt^  iMIM«M,  xHu  (Ftei^  18B3).  1&5-  1<J2. 

S.  YMunf.. 

DiocKHK  OK  (Thermolabum),  on  the 
Italian  eoaat  of  the  Adriatic,  having  a  unall  harbour 
near  the  mout  h  of  the  PotriiKhonc.  In  anciont  days 
it  was  calkxl  Huca;  in  1567  it  wa»  put  to  fire  and  Hword 
by  the  Turks.  Termoli  oootains  a  fine  CSotbio  oatbe- 
mL  It  is  first  BMationed  as  a  dioeewe  in  M6,  when 
Benefetto,  an  usurper  of  the  o|)iscopal  forced 
to  withdraw  by  order  of  AKitpitus  II;  the  parliest 
known  legitimate  bisliop  wjw  Scio  (IXiO).  Among  his 
Huccrjwora  were:  Jaeopt)  Cini,  OA'.  (1379),  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  "Sentence"  ' :  Dunn  iscio  Gira<l!» 
(1381),  a  Icarnetl  Servite  thiHiliigiaii;  I ciirico  Mcrzio 
(1002i,  ,1  n illal)<)r;iinr  of  Uarniiiii.s.  In  IMS  thi.s  .-<'i' 
was  unitcti  with  (iuardia  Alferia,  a  small  town  near 
Cerrato,  which  had  its  first  bishop  in  107;')  and  it^  l:ist 
in  1775.  Termoli  is  suffragan  of  Benevento,  and  con- 
tains 10  paiisfafla,  64  seeuhur  priests,  and  1  eonventof 


CAwrmuMm,  Vt  cMcm  XltaUm,  XIX. 

U.  Bemqni. 

Teman,  Saint,  Bishop  of  tin-  Pirts,  flouris>he<l  in 
tlic  ^i\t(i  rctitury.  Mucli  ohscurit y  attaches  to  iiis 
hi»lor>  .  anil  it  is  difheult  to  rccdnciic  his  ehronologj* 
as  given  liy  variou.s  writers,  ."^nnif  say  that  he  was 
conwerated  by  St.  Palhuiius  in  1 10,  others  that  he  was 
a  monk  of  Culross  in  Fife,  one  of  ilie  niohiisteries 
founded  by  St.  Serf,  or  Scrvan,  the  tutor  of  St.  Kenti- 
gern.  The  Picts  were  not  eonverte*!  till  about  .')7(),  by 
the  zeal  of  St.  Colunilia.  St .  Kentish  died  in  003, 
and  8t.  Serf  of  Cuh-oss  died  in  583  ((east  1  July).  It 
is  safe  to  assert  that  St.  Teman  was  a  oontemporaiy 
of  St.  Serf.  In  the  "Aberdeen  Martyrolonr"  there 
is  mention  of  "the  Gospel  of  St.  Matwew  bdongmg 
to  St.  Trrnan",  which  was  "enshrined  in  a  metal  ease 
or  cumdnch  (book  slirine),  eovered  with  silver  and 
gold,  after  the  Iri.sii  fatiliion."  St.  Teman  is  com- 
niemorat<'<]  on  1 2  June.  He  must  not  In  confounded 
with  St.  Trumwine. 

Sebws,  CMe  Scotland  (3  vols..  BdiBbttnil>|1874MO):  Monut. 
ifiA  Saimt  M  Oreal  Brilain  (Rome.  Ifl03);  BeoB,  Brd.  HitL  af 
JftMhlllf,  tr.  SXIXAS  (Laodoa.  lt)07)  :  !^KK»,  Knrl;/  Chrislmn  Art 

im  Maud  (DHbliii.  IMl). 

\V.  H.  Gkattan-Flood. 

Temi.  See  Nahni  and  Tbrki,  Diocesb  or. 

Tatnoiiiftr  8mm,  and  Pipemo,  Dfocssa  cr 
(Tmucimsittia,  SBmnsNsis  bt  Pbivbbnkhsis),  in 
the  Province  of  Rome.  The  eity  of  Terraeina  is 
near  the  estuary  of  the  Amaaeno,  on  a  promontovy 
(the  old  town),  and  beside  the  Via  Appia  (the  new 
town,  founded  by  Pius  VI).  The  harbour,  one  of  the 
Kafest  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  fre<|uente<l  mrtstly  by 
coast  inK-vt'>s<-l.s  engaKt  d  in  i  xpoil  itig  ^^ain  from  the 
Pont  ini- inarches,  and  wine,  oil,  and  \'(-j;ctal)lrs  from  the 
l.'  piiLi.ui  iirll.-- :  iiunt  inn  in  the  nei(ihhouriii|i  wmhN  and 
the  ti-liin^r  indiisf  rvareal.-ioearri<Klon  with  profit  l>y  the 
inliahitants.  Th(>re  are  ruins  of  the  t<'in(ili-  ()f  Home 
and  Augustus,  at  the  place  now  occupieil  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  CVsareus,  containing  the  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ple and  an  ambo  with  mosaics.  On  one  of  the  prom- 


ontories are  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Venus;  also 
traces  of  the  fortifieations  and  of  toe  palaoe  tji  Tbeo- 
doric.   TerrachMy  Called  by  the  Homans  Tarradna, 
the  ancient  Auxur,  was  a  Latin  cit^,  and  was  subject 
to  Home  under  the  kino.   Later  it  was  captured  by 
the  Voboians.  who  in  406  b.  c.  ceded  it  tu  the  Ho- 
mans. Hannibal,  after  eaoturing  Capua,  failed  to 
take  it.    Under  .Vntoninus  I'ius  the  harbour  was  en- 
larged.   It  wa-s  includixl  in  Pepin's  donation  t<»  the 
Holy  See,  but  about  7fS0  was  capturetl  by  the  Hy/an- 
tines,  who,  however,  were  e-Xj^'lUni  by  C'liarli'inajine. 
The  .Sararens  landed  there  on  .several  oce^isions  during 
the  ninth  century.    Ijiter  it  was  a  fief  of  the  Frangi- 
pani,  but  Clregorj-  IX  included  it  among  the  places 
which  were  always  to  be  immediately  Huoject  to  the 
Holy  St  <      In  1?06»  the  French  commander  ha'ving 
b<i-n  slain  during  a  revolt,  the  city  was  sacked.  Alt- 
cording  to  tradition,  tiw  fiist  Bishop  of  Terraeina  wnas 
St.  £paphEoditus.  The  most  ancient  Christian  ne> 
ord  of  the  city  is  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  JuH- 
anus,  priest,  and  St.  CTasareus,  deaoon,  «diO  were  cast 
into  the  sea  under  Tnijan;  in  the  third  century  St. 
(^uartua  (bishop?)  suffered.    The  first  bishoj)  w)ii>se 
date  Is  known  with  certainty  i.s  .Sabinus  (.'JllVt.  .\nioiig 
his  successors  win-:  an  .\friran  priest,  St.  Silvianus,  a 
fugitive  duiini;  \  \ir  \  aiiilal  persecution  (al)out  143); 
Prti'Us   .V.>()|,  iliirin^  whose  epi.scop.'ite  the  Jews  we-re 
pers<*cuted  .so  ,s4-\-erely  in'J'erracina  that  St.  (Iregc)ry  the 
( Ireat  liad  to  in(er\  ene;  under  Agnellus,  former  Bi-shop 
of  Punch,  which  city  had  been  destroyed,  the  twodio> 
ce.>es  were  united;  the  Ia«t  three  Imien  onSlf  of  the 
name  of  another  Bishop  of  Tctradna,. . .  vsa,  are  pre- 
served in  an  inscription  {Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  X,  I, 
6419);  other  bishops  were:  Joannes  (060),  who  mlKlo 
the  vow  tlmt  ^  inhabitanti  of  the  city  shouM  offer 
each  year  OipOpo  eels  to  the  nwniteiy  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino;  Ambroeius  (1066),  aBenedietine  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal reformer;  Gregorius  (1106),  a  Bf'nedictine,  aur- 
named  Columna  EccUsur.    About  ttiis  time,  if  not 
earlier,  the  sei'M  of  Pipemo  (Privernuin)  and  Seize 
(Setia),  Hituate<l  on  the  side  of  the  l.,epinian  hill.o,  were 
united  to  Ternicina.    The  etu'liest  of  the  seven  known 
bishoiw  of  Piperno  is  IV>nifacius  (769).    There  is 
moreover  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  at  Pipemo. 
The  first  mention  of  a  Bishop  of  Bezze  is  a  reference  to 
Stephanus  (ia'it>);  in  the  time  of  Pollidius  (1016),  St. 
Ligdanus  founded  the  Monastery  of  St.  Cecilia  near 
S(»se:amongthcother8  wasLaiido,wlioin  1178.  under 
the  name  of  Innocent  III,  usurped  the  papal  tiara. 
The  union  of  the  three  dioceses  was  confirmed  by  Ho> 
noriua  III  (1217)  during  the  e|Msoo|Nito  of  ^ninm. 
Among  his  mieoessora  were:  the  Vyaneiscan  Vrm  Oio- 
vanni  (1362),  who  con.secratcd  the  cathedral;  Zac- 
caria  Mori  (l.'ilO),  present  at  the  Fifth  Lateran  Co»m- 
cil;  Ottaviano  Hover.a  (l.')45),  nuncio  in  Switzerland 
and  Spain;  Hi  rnanlo  .M.  Conti  (1710),  brother  of  In- 
nocent XIII,  cardinal.    In  172,5  Bene^iicl  XIII  re- 
Btorcfl  the  See  of  I'ipenio  and  .Sezze.  de<'laring  them 
unitefi  (inur  iirinri  /xilihr.    lJis)io|)  Francesco  .\nto- 
nio  Moiidelh  (ISO."))  wius  e.\ile<l  in  1S09,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Napoleon.    The  famous 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Fof«a  Nuova  is  within  the  terri- 
tory of  this  .see.    The  diocese,  which  is  immeiliately 
subject  to  the  Holy  See,  contains  22  iiarLshes,  45,000 
inhabitants,  04  secular  and  15  regular  priests,  3  re- 
ligious bouses  for  men,  10  for  nuns,  1  institute  for  boyi 
KM  3  for  girls. 

CArPBLLSm,  Lt  ehif»r  d'Ualia.  VI  (Venire.  1847);  DB  L* 
BiANCHEXR.  Trrracina.  r'-tni  iThi^l.  Uxale  (ParU,  ISKH;  Gioasi, 
Dnrum.  Ttrracinfsi  in  Bull.  Inrtiluto  Star.  ItaL,  XVI  (Bomt, 
lsr».-,K  LOMIIABUIM.  Drila  I-.'  -r v,  ,i,  .<ri:,  (V«lb«fi,  187S);  VAUJl, 

La  citia  nutrro  di  Pipemo  (Nupln,,  ItHQ), 

U>  Bnnoin. 

Terrasaon,  .Vndk^,  French  preacher,  h.  at  Lyons 
in  ItitlVt;  d.  at  Paris,  2.5  April,  1723.  He  was  the 
eldest  iKtn  of  a  councillor  of  the  Lyons  presidial 
(court  of  justice).   Entering  the  Congregation  of  the 
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Oratorj'  he  devoted  hirnsolf  to  pn^arhinn,  and  vrinning 
high  reputation  was  calltnl  to  fill  imixirtant  pulpits. 
He  Drenched  the  IxjnKyi  sermons  of  1717  before  Louia 
XIV,  next  at  the  Court  of  Lorraine,  and  later  twice 
in  tlw  metrapoUtan  church  of  Paris  with  oooaidenUe 
sueeesB;  ibs  UMt  of  these  series  broke  down  his  health 
and  led  to  his  death.  HiB  eloquent  dictioa,  whkfa  WM 
enhanced  hv  hifl  outward  Mtkm,  was  marked 
nohilitv  anA  simplicity  of  thought,  by  forcefulnesB 
ami  ali-i  !i<  <■  of  artificiality.  His  good  judgment  led 
hini  to  i\v«ii\  nuTC  brilliancy  of  exprcx-sion  and  clever 
artifircs  of  sptirh,  but  he  was  sometimes  cold,  per- 
haps as  a  result  of  his  Junsctiistir  iiroclivities.  AlK)ut 
fifty  of  his  disroiirses,  mostly  delivered  as  Lenten 
lectures,  are  preserved,  and  wm  poblilllBd  aA  Fvis 
(4  vols.,  1726,  lim). 

Gaspakd,  brother  of  the  preoedingLb.  at  Lyons, 
Oct.,  1680;  d.  at  Paris,  2  Jan.,  1752.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Oratory,  teachii^  humanities  and  af- 
tarwarde  philosophy.  His  oratorical  gifts  were  re- 
vealed at  Tioycs,  1711,  on  delivcring^the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Dauphin,  am  of  I^uia  XIV;  but  be 
did  not  dervote  himself  to  the  pulpit  till  after  his 
brother's  death,  when  he  fulfilled  several  engagements 
which  the  latter  had  made.  Soon  his  reputation 
in(Te;i.'<e<l  beyond  that  of  .Vndr^.  For  five  yoara 
he  preached  .at  Paris,  and  finally  (ielivered  a  Lenten 
course  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.  .More  stub- 
born even  than  hi.s  brother,  he  appended  time  after 
time  aRainst  the  Hull  "  Uui(?enitus";  he  even  pub- 
lished anon>Tnoufily  twelve  "Ix^ttres  sur  la  ju.-rtice 
chrfitienne"  (Paris,  I7:i3),  in  which,  to  8Up[)ort  the 
Janaenists  whom  the  bishops  deprived  of  the  sacra- 
ments, he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  inutility  of  sacra- 
mental confession.  This  work  was  condemned  by 
the  faoulty  of  theolog>'  at  Paris  (1  Sept.,  1784),  and 
by  the  Anhbisbopa  oTSens  and  Emlniin,  as  contain- 
ing erroneouB,  scJuamaUioal  and  heretical  assertions. 
Terrasson  had  to  leave  the  Oratiwy  and  abandott 
preaching.  He  withdrew  to  the  Dtooese  of  Ausane 
where  the  bishop,  M.  de  Caylus,  a  well-known  Jan- 
senist,  confided  to  him  the  care  of  Treigni.  But 
he  was  soon  arreste<l  (Oct.,  173.5)  by  the  order  of  the 
king  for  his  Jans«'iiist  ir  activities,  and  was  confined 
duriHR  nine  yr;irs  cithiT  at  \'iureiiiies  or  with  the 
Minims  of  .•Vrgcntcnil.  A  belated  retractation,  the 
authenticity  or  sincnty  of  u  hii  h  lia.s  never  been  well 
established,  was  attribute<1  to  him.  He  was  hving 
in  retirement  with  his  family  when  he  died.  As  a 
prweber  his  chief  characteristics  are  simplicity  and 
(iBamnw,  but  at  t  iiu<  >  he  carries  the  wbdivision  of  his 
natter  to  excess;  his  style  is  somewhat  dry  and  kcks 
viiour.  Uke  his  btotber  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  orators  of  second  rank.  A  voiume  of  his  di^ 
courses  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1783,  but  the  first  real 
edition  wjis  at  Paris  in  1744  (4  vols.).  The  sermons 
of  the  two  brothers  were  reprinted  by  Migne  in  his 
'  CoUeotioa  dee  orateun  saai«i",  XXIX  (FSaris, 
1849). 

CvMAT,  SIHmtrt*  rar  Im  mrnaOt  di  la  familU  d*  Tiranon 
(Tr*voux,  17At);  JVokmBm  teeUtiaitiquta  (1736.  1744):  Suv- 

vUmrnt  'I'l  nf'Tfilnffe  dn  plu*  rflfbrrt  Jifrn*rurt  Je  la  t^ritt  (n.  1., 
l7l>;i'  ("\si)Ki,  Let  prtdmtfurt  frt>nr<Hf  linnt  la  prrmih-t 

wunM  du  X  Vlll*  tUcU  (Paria.  1904) :  FiKcr,  La  FacutU  dt 
AMiete  *  Ma,  gptpu  MMtaPM.  VI          IBOO).  144. 

Aktoikx  Dzoebt. 

Terreatrtal  Pandlae  (Dnie,  wapiSmnt^  Paradi- 
sue).  The  name  popularly  ghrea  in  Christian  tradi- 
tion to  the  scriptural  Garden  of  Bden,  the  home  of 
our  first  parents  (Gen.,  ii).  The  woid  paradise  is 
probably  of  Persian  origin  and  signified  originally  a 
royal  park  or  plea.'^ure  jtround.  The  term  does  not 
occur  in  the  Latin  of  the  Cla-^sie  p<ri<j<i  nor  in  the 
Greek  wTiters  prior  to  the  time  of  Xetiophon.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  found  only  in  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  in  tlie  form  C~"E  (Pnnlh),  having  boen 
borrowed  doubtless  from  the  Persian.  An  instruc- 
tive Ohiitntion  off  the  origbi  and  piimaiy 


of  the  term  appears  in  II  Eadras  (ii,  8)  where  "Asaph 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest"  (DTiCn,  Aa;)/« r./<".s :  is 
the  custodian  of  the  royal  park  of  the  Persian  ruler. 
The  associataon  of  the  term  with  the  abode  of  our 
first  parents  does  not  occur  in  the  Old-Testament 
Hebrew.  It  orinnated  in  the  fact  that  the  word 
«eirfAwst  ma  aoopted,  though  itot  eatolufltvely,  by 
the  tnniArtow  of  the  Septuagint  to  render  the  He* 
h'**^*'V^9b  <v  Garden  of  Eden  described  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Gmesis.  It  is  likewise  used  in  divers 
other  passages  of  the  Septuagint  where  the  Hebrew 
generally  has  "garden",  especiallv  if  the  idea  of 
wondrous  beauty  is  to  be  eonveyetl.  Thus  in  (!»'n., 
xiii,  10,  the  "country  about  the  Jordan"  is  tleseriliexi 
JUS  u  '  iiaradise  of  the  Loni "  (rendering  foUowi'tl  iiy 
the  Vulgate).  Cf.  Nvimlx-rs,  xxiv,  fi  (Creek)  where 
the  reference  is  to  the  beautiful  array  of  the  tents  of 
Israel,  also  Isaias,  i,  30;  Kzechiel,  xxxi,  8,  9.  etc 
Those  interested  in  speculation  as  to  the  profaabfe 
location  of  the  Scriptural  Garden  of  Eden,  the  pri- 
meval home  of  mankind,  are  referred  to  the  scholarly 
work  of  Friedrkh  Dditacb,  "Wo  kg  doa  PaiadieBT<^' 
(Berlin,  1881).  In  the  New^Testament  period  the 
word  paradise  appears  with  a  new  and  more  exalted 
meaning.  In  the  development  of  Jewish  eschatolo^ 
whieh  marks  the  post-Kxilir  epoch  the  word  paradise 
or  "(Jarden  of  Clod",  hitherto  mainly  associated 
with  the  original  dwelling-place  of  our  first  parents, 
was  transferred  to  .signify  the  future  abode  of  rest 
and  enjoyment  which  was  t«  be  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  after  death.  The  term  occurs  only  thrt^ 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  though  tiie  idea  which 
it  represents  is  frequently  expre.'<,'<ed  in  other  terms, 
V.  g.  "Abraham's  bosom"  iLuke,  xvi,  22).  The 
signification  of  the  word  in  these  remarkably  few 
passages  can  be  determined  only  from  the  context 
and  by  reference  to  the  eschatolosical  notionB  current 
among  the  Jews  of  that  period.  These  viewB  are 
(athered  chiefly  from  the  Rabbinical  literature,  the 
wciks  of  Josepnus,  and  from  the  apocryphal  writings, 
notabh  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
the  .\po(;ii\pse  of  Baruch,  etc.  An  inspection  of 
thes<'  souri  es  re\'eals  a  great  confusion  of  ideits  and 
manv  contradiet ions  reganline  the  future  paradi.se 
lis  also  concerning  the  original  Garden  of  IMen  and 
the  condition  of  our  first  parents.  The  s<aiity  refer- 
ences to  Sliro!  which  erntMHly  the  vague  eschatological 
beliefs  of  the  Hebrews  as  expressed  in  the  earlier  Old 
Testament  writings  give  place  in  these  later  treatises 
to  elaborate  theones  worke<l  out  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions and  apeeulations  often  of  a  most  fanciful 
character.  Aa  a  sample  of  these  may  be  noted  the 
one  found  in  the  Tdmudie  tract  "Jalkut  Schim., 
Bereeehith,  20".  According  to  this  descriptkm  the  ot- 
trance  to  paradise  is  made  through  two  gates  of  rubkM 
beside  whieh  stand  sixty  myriads  of  holy  angels  with 
countenances  radiant  wit  h  heavenly  splendour.  When 
a  righteous  man  enters,  the  vestures  of  death  are 
remove*!  from  him;  he  is  clad  in  eight  robes  of  the 
clouds  of  krlnry;  two  crowns  'ire  placed  upon  his  head, 
one  of  |leu^l^  and  preeious  stones,  the  other  of  gold; 
eight  myrtles  are  plaenl  in  his  hands  and  he  is  wel- 
comed with  gn-at  applause,  etc.  Some  of  the  Hal>- 
binical  authorities  appear  to  identify  the  paradise 
of  the  future  with  the  primeval  Garden  of  Eden  which 
is  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence  and  located 
somewhere  in  the  farnlistant  East.  According  to 
some  it  was  an  earthly  aboik^  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  created  before  the  rest  of  the  world  (IV 
Esdras  iii,  7,  cf.  viii,  ■'S2) ;  others  make  it  an  adjimet  of 
the  subterranean  Shml,  while  ntill  others  place  it  in 
or  near  heaven.  It  was  believed  that  there  are  in 
psiradise  ililTerr-nt  degrei's  of  blessednesw.  .'Vven 
ranks  or  orders  of  tlie  righte«)U8  were  said  to  exist 
within  it,  and  definitions  were  given  Ixjfh  of  tliose  to 
whom  these  different  positions  belong  and  of  the 
^ariea  pertaining  to  eaoh  ("Beba  batbra",  75  a. 
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quoted  by  Salmond,  Hastings,  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible", 
B.  V.  "Paradise").  The  uncertainty  and  confumon 
of  the  current  Jewish  ideas  concerning  paradise  may 
tofiaak  tbs  pauoibr  of  nSmaM  to  li  in  tJw  Kmr 
l^stamedit.  TIm  finrt  nwatioii  of  11m  wotd  oeoun  in 
Luke,  xxiii,  43,  where  J«bus  on  the  cross  says  to  the 
penitent  tmef:  "Amen  I  say  to  thee,  this  day  thou 
shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise".  According  to  the 
prevailing  interpretation  of  Catholic  theologians  and 
commentators,  paradise  in  ibis  instance  is  usc^  as  a 
8>'nonym  for  the  heaven  of  the  hlesae<i  to  which  the 
thief  would  accompany  the  Saviour,  toKother  with  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Law  who  were 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer.  In  II  Cor- 
inthians (xii,  4)  St.  Paul  describing  one  of  his  ecstasies 
tcUs  his  readers  that  Iw  WW  "cauriit  up  into  para- 
dise". Here  the  term  Heem*  to  indicate  plainly  the 
heavenly  state  or  abode  of  the  bleeaep,  implying 
poaably  a  glimpK  of  (bs  beatifio  tubob.  Hie  rafer- 
enoe  oumol  be  to  any  fotm  of  leiiesUial  pandiee, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  parallel  expression 
in  verBp  2,  where  relating  a  similar  experience  he  says 
he  wiJj  "raught  up  'i  111"  third  heaven".  The 
third  an<i  la^st  mention  of  paradise  in  the  New  Texta- 
ment  occurs  in  the  Aj)oralvpse  (ii,  7),  where  St. 
John,  receiving  in  vision  a  L)ivine  metisage  for  the 
"ani^l  of  the  cliurcli  of  Ephojius",  liears  tliuse  words: 
"To  him  that  ovcrcometli,  I  will  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  whieh  is  in  the  parmlise  of  my  Ciod." 
In  this  passage  the  word  is  plainly  used  to  dcsigoate 
the  heavenly  kingdom*  though  the  imagery  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  doseription  of  the  primeval  Garden  of 
Eden  in  the  Book  of  (iencsis.  According  to  Catholic 
theoloor  baaed  on  the  BibKcal  acoount,  tbo  oripnal 
oonditioD  of  our  first  parenta  waa  one  or  periieet  lomo- 
cenco  and  integrity.  By  the  latter  is  meant  that  tliev 
■were  endowed  with  many  prerogatives  wbidi,  while 

f>i  n  ill  Irig  lo  the  natural  order,  were  not  due  to 
uiu.aii  nature  a-s  such — hence  they  are  sometimes 
term(><i  preternatural.  Principal  among  tliese  were 
a  high  tlegree  of  ii>fu>ied  knowledge,  btxiily  iniitiortal- 
ity  and  frM«dom  from  ])ain,  and  immunity  from  evil 
impul.s(ifl  or  inclinations.  In  other  words,  the  lower 
or  animal  nature  in  man  was  j)erfectly  subjected  to 
the  control  of  reason  aiid  the  will.  Besides  this,  our 
first  parents  wire  dn  endowed  with  sanctifying  grace 
by  which  they  were  elevated  to  the  supernatural 
order.  But  all  these  gratuitous  endowments  were 
ffKfeited  tbratigh  tlie  diaobedienoB  of  Adam  "in 
whom  an  have  sinned",  and  who  was  "a  figure  of 
Him  who  was  to  come"  (Rom.,  v)  and  rartOM  faUen 
man,  not  to  an  earthly,  but  to  a  heavenly  paradise. 

According  to  Jos<'})luia  (Ant.  Jud..  I,  i,  3),  the  Nile 
is  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  paradL-jc  (Gcd.,  ii, 
10  Hi\q.).  This  view,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
many  c/jiTinuntators,  is  based  chiefly  on  the  connec- 
tion descrilx^d  b«'twe<>n  tiehori,  one  of  the  yel  unidenti- 
fied rivers,  and  the  laud  of  Cush,  which,  at  lea.'it  in 
later  times,  was  identified  with  Ethionia  or  modem 
Abyasioia  (cf.  Vulgate,  On.,  ii,  13).  Modem  schol- 
an,  however,  are  inr  lintnl  to  regard  this  African 
Choi  as  simply  a  colony  settletj  by  tribes  migrating 
from  an  original  Asiatic  province  of  the  same  name, 
located  by  Fried.  Delitsch  (op.  dt.,  71)  in  Baby- 
kmia,  and  by  Hommel  ("Ancienl;  HebrawTtadition^', 
314  eqq.)  in  Central  Arabia. 

RuBTER,  TTitoloffia  Dogmatiem  Compendium,  II  (Iniuibruek, 
IS93),  284-B3:  VON  Ut-MMKLAVER,  CommerU.  in  Grnmim  iPurii. 
1895) :  Comment,  in  C*p.  ii;  Viaoraonx,  Diet,  de  la  liibte.  k.  ^'. ; 
GlOOr,  Sfcial  IntndueHafk  to  Iht  Sludu  of  f*!e  OH  Tr^tamml, 

Ft.  I,  mrnt.  (Nmt  Yoric  1001). 


theology  for  twenty-tvro  at  the  seminaries  of  Larti 
(France),  1864-80,  and  St.  Helier  (Jersey),  18S0-8S. 
then,  after  being  spiritual  fath^  at  Laval  he  was  tf- 
pointed  professor  of  dnBmatie  tbeoJogy  ami  tonal 
tfane  years,  18l»i-M,  at  tiw  OMhofie  lostitote  of 
Paris,  remaining  afterwards  in  this  city  a.s  splritu^ 
father  and  writer.  During  his  first  period  of  tcaelunf^. 
he  did  not  publish  any  theological  work,  exc<>pt  i 
treat Lsie,  "De  Verbo  incarnato"",  Jersey,  1SS2,  for  fm- 
vatc  circulation;  there  are  also  five  or  six  other  tn-A- 
tises  in  MS.  or  lithographed,  which  form  a  (nibstantial 
body  of  Positive  rather  than  Schola.stic  thw^log^-,  after 
the  manner  and  doctrine  of  Cardinal  Fransclin.  In  a 
quite  dififerent  style  is  framed  a  neo-Thomistic  mono- 
graph, published  at  Paris  in  1894:  "S.  Thomas  Aqui- 
natis,  O.P.,  doetrina  sinoora  de  unione  hypostatica 
Verbi  Dei  cum  humanitate  ampUssinie  deelanMa''. 
At  this  tune,  Father  Teiiiea  bc^n  to  apply  his  deep 

and 


Jameh  F.  Dhiscoll. 

Terrien,  Jkan-Baptiste.  dogmatic  theologian, 
born  at  St-LaurentKles-Autcis,  Maine-et^I-oin ,  2») 
Aug.,  1832;  d.  at  Bellevue,  near  Paris,  5  Dec.,  1903. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Angers,  7  Dec., 
1854;  taught  philosophy  for  two  years  and  dofpnatic 


knowledfs  of  theokgjr  to  popular 
publiahsa  Hm  follDwinB  doooinal  treatises  in  n«neh: 

''La  D6votion  au  SacrtS-Cceur  de  J&us.  d'aprfis  l«s 
documents  authentiques  et  la  thdologie",  1893;  Ital- 
ian translation  by  G.  M.  Rossi  (Naples,  1895);  "La 
gr&oe  et  la  gloire  ou  la  filiation  adoptive  de.s  enf ants  dc 
Dieu  <^tu(iiee  dane  sa  ri'alit.*^,  st*  principes,  son  per- 
fectionnement,  et  eon  couronnement  final",  2  vols., 
1897;  newed.,  1908;  "IjiM^rede  Dieu  et  la  Nl^re  de* 
hommes  d'apr^  les  Pdres  et  la  thdologie  ",  4  vola., 
1900,  1902.  These  three  works  form  unquestionable 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Terrien'a  ittcmy  pv 
formanco,  as  tncv  arc  highly  valuaUa  on  aoooimt  of 
preoiaion  and  rionnees  of  doetrioe. 

Xavnn  Lb  BacnuR-. 

Tertiaries  (from  the  Latin  UTtiariuy,  the  relative 
adjective  of  ta-tixvi,  "third"),  or  what  is  known  as 
"Third  Orders",  arc  those  persons  who  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Third  Rule  of  religious  ordos,  either 
outahle  of  a  monastery  in  the  world,  or  in  a  religious 
nommimity.  The  idea  which  forms  the  basis  ofthis 
institute  IS  in  general  thiai,  that  persona  who  «n 
account  of  oeruun  circumstances  cannot  enter  a 
religions  order,  atrietlgrao-ealled,  may,  neverfhriess, 
as  far  as  posaflile  enjoy  the  advantages  and  privileges 
of  religious  orders.  This  is  most  clearly  expressed  in 
the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Franci.s  which,  al- 
though not  the  oldest,  has,  uevertheleRs,  beconu-  the 
model  for  the  nile  of  almost  all  other  Third  Ordc-na. 
Tertiaries  are  divided  into  Regular  and  ."^(Tular  (see 
TtamnOiDBaa). 

Feboinand  Hkckmann. 
Tartulliaa  (QuiNrps  SEPmntts  Florsns  Ter- 

TiiLLi.'i.Nfs),  ecclesiastical  writer  in  the  s<'cond  and 
third  centuries,  b.  probably  about  !&)  at  Carthage, 
being  the  mn  of  a  centvirion  in  the  prociinsular  S4»rv* 
ice.  He  was  evidently  by  profession  an  advocate  in 
the  law-courts,  and  he  shows  a  dose  acquaint:ii;ri-  v-ixh 
the  procedure  and  tenns  of  Roinan  law,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  Ls  to  be  identified  with  a  jurist 
Tcrtullian  who  is  cited  in  the  Pandects.  He  knew 
Greek  us  well  as  Latin,  and  wrote  works  in  Grt«k 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  A  pagan  untQ  mid- 
dle life,  he  had  shared  the  pagan  prejudices  against 
ChnsUaoity,  and  had  indulged  like  others  in  shameful 
pleasures.  His  oonvenion  was  not  Liter  than  the 
year  197.  and  nunr  bavo  been  asdier.  He  embneed 
the  Faith  with  au  the  ardour  of  his  impetuooa  na> 
ture.  He  became  a  pnV*t.  no  doubt  of  the  Church  of 
Carthage.  Monceaux,  followed  hy  d'.-M(«,  considem 
that  his  earlier  writings  were  composed  while  he  was 
yet  a  layman,  and  if  this  be  so,  then  his  ordination  wfW 
about  2M)0.  His  extant  writings  range  in  date  from  the 
ai)ologetic«  of  l!t7  to  the  attack  on  a  bwhop  who  i--; 
probably  IVj|)e  (.'allistus  (after  218).  It  wa.s  after  the 
year  20ti  that  he  joined  the  Montanist  sect,  and  he 
seems  to  have  definitively  separated  from  the  Church 
about  211  (Hamack)  or  213  (Monoeauz).  After 
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writing  more  virulently  agiiin.st  the  Churrh  than  even 
against  heathen  and  pereecutors,  he  weparated  from 
the  Montaoist^  and  founded  a  sect  of  hm  own.  The 
remnant  of  the  TertuUianists  was  reconciled  to  the 
Ohurch  by  St.  Augustine.  A  number  of  the  worka  of 
XertulUan  are  on  special  points  of  belief  or  discipline. 
According  to  St.  Joomo  ne  Uved  to  extreme  old  tfle. 

The  year  197  Mw  the  publication  of  a  short  addttm 
by  TertulUan,  "Tb  the  Marl^",  and  of  his  nart 
i^logetie  wonts,  the  *'Ad  natMnwi'  and  the  ''•Asol' 
ogc^icuB  " .  The  former  has  been  considered  a  finished 
sketch  for  the  latter;  but  it  is  more  true  to  say  that 
the  second  work  has  a  different  purpose,  though  a 
ip-cat  deal  of  the  same  matter  occurs  in  IxHli,  the 
same  arj^uments  IjeinR  <liiipl.<iyed  in  the  same  manner, 
with  the  Bame  examples  and  even  the  same  phraseB. 
The  i^peal  to  the  nations  HufTera  from  its  transmission 
in  a  smgle  codex,  in  which  omissions  of  a  word  or  ecv- 
earal  words  or  whole  lines  are  to  bo  deplored.  Ter- 
tullian's  style  is  difficult  enough  without  such  super- 
added causes  of  obscurity.  But  the  text  of  the  '  Ad 
twtUMMa"  must  have  been  always  rou^iar  than  that 
of  the  "  Apokmetieus",  which  is  a  more  careful  as  well 
M  a  nwra  peimA  ««»k,  and  eontains  more  matter  be- 
caoM  of  ite  better  ■nansemmt;  for  it  is  jurt  theaune 
leiuriAi  as  flie  two  books  "Ad  nationee". 

Tlie  "Ad  nationes"  has  for  its  entire  object  the 
refutation  of  calumnies  aKainst  ChristianH.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  proN'ed  to  reix>«e  on  unreasouiug 
hatrcKl  only;  the  procodxiro  of  trial  is  illogical;  the 
ofTenc©  is  nothing  out  the  name  of  Christian,  which 
ought  rather  to  Ix-  a  title  of  iKuiour;  no  proof  is  forth- 
coming of  any  crinK'x,  only  nimour;  th«  hret  peree- 
cutor  was  Nero,  the  wor^i  of  eiii|x-rorH.  Secondly,  the 
individual  charges  are  met;  'i'ertullian  challenges  the 
reader  to  believe  in  anything  «>  coritrar)'  to  nature  as 
the  accusations  of  infanticide  and  incest.  Christians 
are  not  the  causes  of  earthquakes  and  floods  and  fam- 
ine, for  these  happened  long  before  Christianity.  The 
pagans  despise  their  own  gods,  banish  them,  forbid 
their  iranhipt  mock  them  on  the  stace;  the  poets  tell 
horrid  etome  of  them ;  they  were  hi  reaUty  only  men, 
and  bad  men.  You  say  we  worship  an  ass's  head,  he 
goes  on,  but  you  worship  all  kinds  of  animals;  your 
gods  are  images  made  on  a  cross  framework,  po  you 
worship  cnjHscH.  You  say  we  worship  the  Hun;  so  <io 
you.  A  certain  Jew  hawked  about  a  carieaiure  of  a 
creature  half  ass,  half  goat,  as  our  g**d;  but  you  actu- 
ally adore  half-animals,  Ah  for  infanticide,  you  ex- 
pojK?  your  own  chililren  and  kill  the  unborn.  Your 
protnisouous  luMt  causen  you  to  l)0  in  danger  of  the  in- 
cv»t  of  which  you  accuse  us.  We  do  not  swear  by  the 
genius  of  Oesar,  but  we  are  loyal,  for  we  pray  for  him, 
wfaeceae  you  revolt.  Ctesar  does  not  want  to  be  a 
god;  he  praen  to  be  alive.  You  say  it  is  through  ob- 
stfaMer  that  we  despise  death;  but  of  okl  such  coof 
tempt  of  (teath  was  esteemed  heroie  vfrtue.  Man^r 
imong  you  brave  death  for  gain  or  waoere:  but  m, 
beeauae  we  believe  in  judgment.  Fhudqr,  do  ue  ju»> 
tice;  examine  our  case,  and  change  your  minds.  The 
second  book  consists  entirely  in  an  attack  on  the  gods 
of  the  pagany;  they  are  marshalled  in  classes  aifter 
Varro.  It  was  not,  urges  the  apologist,  owing  to  these 
multitudinous  go*!*!  that  the  empire  grew. 

Out  of  this  fierce  appeal  and  indictment  was  de- 
veloped tlio  ^r  iii'l' t  Apologetiru.s",  addr^'^8ed  to  the 
nilnr«  of  the  empire  ami  tiie  administratorw  of  justice. 
The  former  work  attacked  jxtpular  prejudices;  the  new 
one  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  Apologies,  and  was 
intended  hh  an  attempt  to  secure  an  amelioration  in 
the  treatment  of  Christians  by  alteration  of  the  law  or 
Hi adininirtration.  TertuIIian  cannot  restrain  his  in- 
vwlive;  jn*  he  wishes  to  be  oonciliating,  and  it  breaks 
eut  hi  apite  of  his  anument,  instead  of  bcnw  ite  e^ 
MMO  aa  MfM»>  He  bcgina  again  by  an  appeal  to  re»> 
.  aoD.  Tbtan  an  no  witneMce,  he  urges,  to  prove  our 
*  crinm;  Trajan  eriaredFliiv  not  to  aeekua  out.  but 
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yet  to  punish  us  if  we  were  known; — what  a  paralo- 
gism! The  actual  procedure  is  yet  more  strange.  In- 
stead of  being  tortured  until  we  confess,  we  are  to> 
tured  until  we  deny.  So  far  the  "Ad  nationes"  is 
nwrety  developed  and  strengthened.  Then,  after  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  second  book  aa  to  the 
heathen  gods,  TertuIIian  begins  in  chapter  xvii  an  ta^ 
ppeition  of  the  belief  of  Christians  in  one  God,  the 
Qteator,  inviaibli^  infinite^  to  whom  the  eoul  of  man, 
wideh  oy  ite  natwe  it  inMined  to  CShiiatianity,  bean 
witness  The  floods  and  the  fire  have  been  His  mee- 
sengers.  We  have  teetimony,  he  adds,  from  our  sa- 
cred books,  which  are  older  than  all  your  gods.  Ful- 
filled prophecy  is  the  proof  that  they  are  divine.  It 
is  then  explained  that  Christ  is  God,  the  Word  of  Ciod 
born  of  a  virgin;  Ilis  two  comings,  Hia  miraden,  jiat^ 
sion,  resurrection,  and  forty  days  with  the  di-sciplen, 
are  recounted.  The  di.sciple«  npread  His  doctrine 
throughout  the  world;  Nero  sowed  it  with  blood  at 
Rome.  When  tortured  t  he  Christian  cries,  "  We  wor- 
ship God  through  Christ " .  The  demons  confess  Him 
and  they  stir  men  up  against  us.  Next,  loyalty  to 
Casar  is  diM  ut.**ed  at  greater  length  tnan  bdoie. 
When  the  populace  rises,  how  eaai^  tbe  Christiana 
eouU  take  venjgeancc:  "  We  are  but  of  yeaterday,  yet 
we  fin  your  eitws,  iaiands,  forts,  towns,  eoMadk,  even 
eampe,  tribes,  decuriea,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the 
forum;  we  have  left  you  the  templcH  alone".  We 
might  migrate,  and  leave  you  in  nliame  and  in  de^^o- 
lation.  We  ought  at  ieant  to  be  loh-rated;  for  what 
are  we? — a  body  compacted  by  community  of  re- 
ligion, of  disciplini-,  and  of  hope.  \\  e  rnwt  tojiether 
to  pray,  even  for  the  emneror.H  and  .luthorilius,  to 
hear  readings  from  the  hoI\-  book.s  and  exliortations. 
We  judge  and  separat e  t  hose  who  fall  into  crime.  We 
have  elders  of  jirove<i  virtue  to  preside.  Our  common 
fund  is  replenished  by  volant  :iry  donations  eai'h 
month,  and  is  expended  not  on  gluttony  but  on  the 
poor  and  sufTering.  This  charity  is  quoted  against 
us  as  a  disgrace;  mx,  it  is  said,  how  they  love  one  ai^ 
Other.  We  eall  outselvca  brethm;  you  also  are  our 
brethren  by  nature,  but  bad  brethren.  We  are  ae- 
cused  of  evenr  calamity.  Yet  we  live  with  you;  we 
avoid  no  profession,  but  those  of  assassins,  sorcerers, 
and  such  like.  You  sjnire  the  philosopliers,  though 
their  conduct  is  leas  adiiuraljli'  thaiv  uur.t.  They  con- 
fes.s  that  our  teaching  is  older  than  theirs,  for  nothing 
is  older  than  truth.  The  resurrection  at  which  yuu 
ieer  ha^  many  parallels  in  nature.  You  think  us 
fool'*;  and  we  rejoice  to  wiffer  for  this.  We  conquer 
by  our  death.  Inquire  into  the  cause  of  our  con- 
stancy. We  believe  thm  niartyrduni  to  be  the  remis- 
sion of  all  offences,  and  that  he  who  is  condemned  b^ 
foreyour  tribtma!  h  absolved  before  God. 

Tnese  point.s  are  all  ui^ged  with  infinite  wit  and 
pungency.  The  faults;  are  obvious.  The  effeet  en 
the  pagans  soay  have  been  rather  to  Irritate  than  to 
flonvinee.  The  very  bre\nty  reeults  hi  obaeurUy. 
But  eveiy  bver  of  ektquence,  and  there  were  many  m 
those  daj's,  will  have  relished  with  the  plejusure  of  an 
epicure  the  feast  of  ingenious  pleading  and  recondite 
lt>ariiiiig.  The  rapier  thrusts  arc  so  swift,  we  can 
haurdly  realise  their  deadliness  before  they  are  re- 
newed in  showers,  with  sometimes  a  blow  as  of  a 
bludgeon  to  vary  the  effert.  The  style  is  wjmpressed 
like  that  of  Tacitu.^,  but  the  metrical  closed  are  (>l>- 
served  wit  h  care,  against  the  rule  of  Tacitus:  and  that 
wonderful  maker  of  phrases  is  outdone  by  nis  Chris^ 
tian  succesHur  in  gemlike  sentences  which  will  be 
auoted  while  the  world  lasts.  Who  does  not  know 
the  animn  naturniUar  Chrittiana  (soul  by  nature  Clu-is- 
tian)  J  the  Vuk,  inquittntfVti»ricemsediligant  (see,  they 
exehum,  iMnr  th^  kive  one  another),  and  thejSanen 
sal  matgvit  CkiithMtirum  (The  MoodTof  Christians  is 
seed)?  It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that 
TertuIIian  devek^ied  his  thesis  of  the  "  Testimony  of 
the  soul"  to  theeadrtenoeof  oneGod,  in hia  little  bgok 
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Kriththut^.  WiUiluB usual doQiMiMe he 

on  the  idea  that  oommon  epeeofa  bjda  us  um  «cpM»* 

BiottB  mich  as  "God  grant";  or  "U  God  wiU''  ''Ood 
bloH",  "God  sees",  "May  God  repay".  The  aoid 
testifies  also  to  devil^  to  juflfc  TBifeaiiM^  and  to  ita 

own  immortality. 

'l\vo  or  three  years  later  (about  200)  Tertullian  as- 
Kiiulttnl  herwiy  in  » treatise  even  more  brilliaut,  which, 
Uiihke  ciie  "  AiX)lo^et  ieUH  ii^  not  for  ills  own  day  only 
bui  for  ail  time.  It  is  called  "Liber  de  pne«(-rij>tione 
ha?rctioorum  ".  Prescription  now  means  the  ri>;lit  ob- 
tained to  something  by  long  usage.  In  Roman  law 
the  signification  was  wider;  it  meant  the  cutting  short 
4ji  %  questioik  by  the  refusal  to  hear  the  adversary's  ar- 
gumenti,  on  the  gnnind  of  an  anterior  point  which 
jBUBt  cut  away  the  ground  under  hia  feet.  80  Tev> 
tulSan  deals  with  hcreeieB:  it  is  of  no  use  to  Usten  to 
their  arguments  or  refute  them,  for  we  have  a  number 
of  antecendent  proofs  that  they  cannot  de(»er\'e  a 
hcariiiK-  Heresies,  he  begins,  must  not  astonis!)  iw, 
for  tliey  were  prophesiea.  TIrre1iV«  urge  the  text, 
"Sock  and  ye  shall  find"',  bnt  thi.s  was  not  said  to 
Christian.s;  we  have  a  nile  of  faith  to  be  acceiitwi 
without  question.  "Let  cariosity  give  place  to  faith 
and  vain  glory  tuake  wa\  for  .salvation  ,  so  I'erlul- 
lian  parodies  a  line  of  Cicero's.  The  heretics  argue 
out  of  Scripture;  but,  first,  wo  are  forbidden  to  con- 
eort  with  a  heretic  after  one  rebuke  has  been  de- 
Ii\'ered,  and  secondly,  disputatkm  tOBulto  onlv  in  blas- 
phemy on  the  one  aide  and  indignation  on  the  other, 
while  the  liatenar  goea  awaar  man  pwsled  than  he 
came.  The  real  qneetibn  tt,  ''To  whom  does  the 
Faith  belong?  Whose  are  the  Scriptures?  By  whom, 
tlirough  whom,  when  and  to  whom  has  been  handed 
down  the  discipline  by  which  we  are  Christ  ians?  The 
answer  is  plain:  Christ  sent  His  apwtles  who  founded 
churches  in  earh  city,  from  which  the  otliers  have  bor- 
rowed the  tra^lition  of  the  Faith  and  the  med  of  doc- 
trine and  daily  borrow  in  onier  to  become  churches; 
so  that  ttiey  :\\no  arc  Apostolic  iii  that  thfv  are  theoflF- 

S)ring  of  the  Apostolic  churches.  All  are  that  one 
hurcb  which  the  Apostles  founded,  m  long  :u!  peace 
and  intercommunion  are  observed  [dum  mi  vlU*  com* 
municah'o  pn/i.f  H  amMMdUo  Jralemilatia  et  a>nte»sera- 
Uo  fuji>pUaiiUili.A.  Therefore  the  testimony  to  the 
truth  is  this:  We  communicate  with  the  apoetolie 
Ghunbee".  Theheretioe  will  reply  that  the  Apoetlea 
did  not  know  all  the  truth.  Could  anything  he  un- 
known to  Peter,  who  was  called  the  rock  on  wnich  the 
Church  was  to  be  built?  t)r  to  .lolin,  who  lay  on  tlie 
Lt>rd'.^  bresuil'.'  But  they  will  say,  the  churclies  have 
erred.  Some  indeed  went  wrong,  atid  wen>  corrected 
by  the  Apos'tle;  ihou^:h  for  otlicrs  he  had  nothinp:  but 
praise.  "Hut  li  t  us  admit  that  ail  have  erred: — is  it 
credible  that  all  these  great  churches  should  have 
strayed  into  the  same  faith"?  Admitting  this  ab- 
Biurdity,  thou  all  the  baptisms,  spirit  ual  gifts,  miracles, 
nutftyrdoms^  were  in  vain  until  Marcinn  and  Valen- 
tinus  appeared  at  last!  Truth  will  be  younger  than 
CROr;  for  both  the.se  heresiarchs  are  of  yesterday,  and 
were  etiU  Catbolice  at  Rome  in  the  episconate  of  Eleu- 
theriue  (this  name  is  a  slip  or  a  falac  reaaing) .  Any- 
how the  heresies  are  at  best  noveltiea,  and  have  no 
continuity  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Perhape 
some  horrtics  may  claim  .\[>ostolic  antiquity:  we  re- 
ply: Let  them  [lublish  thu  origins  of  their  churches 
and  luiroU  t  li<'  ralaloirue  of  tlioir  l)is!ii)|is  t  ill  now  from 
the  A(nisilrs  (ir  from  ^••ome  bislmp  apix)iutfd  by  the 
A|M)stli->,  thp' Sniyrri;e;ais  comit  from  Poly  carp  and 
John,  and  the  liornan.s  from  Clement  and  Peter;  let 
heretics  invent  .soinething  to  tnatcli  this.  Why,  their 
errors  were  denounced  by  the  Apostles  long  ago. 
Finally  (36),  he  names  some  Apostolic  churches, 
pointing  above  all  to  Rome,  whosr  witness  is  near- 
est at  hand, — happy  Church,  in  which  the  Ai><>.stlc:> 
IMHired  out  their  whole  teaching  with  their  blood, 
where  Peter  suffered  a  death  tike  ills  Master's,  where 
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crowned  with  an  end  Iike,tbe.Bnptii^ 


iriiere  John  was  plunged  into  Hary     witixnil  hurt 

The  Roman  Rule  of  Faith  is  summarized,  no  doubt 
from  the  old  Roman  Creed,  the  same  &.s  ovir  present 
AiK.  Ml  /  Creed  but  for  a  few  small  addition.s  in  the 
latter,  iiiuch  the  same  summary  was  given  in  cbiijitfT 
xiii,  and  is  found  al.so  in  "  De  virginibus  v<"laii(ii- " 
(chapter  i>.  Tertullian  evidently  avoids  iti^  the 
exact  words,  wliich  would  be  taui^lit  oidv'  t<>  cati^ 
chumens  shortly  before  baptism.  The  whole  lumi- 
nous argument  is  founded  on  the  first  chapters  St. 
Ireucus  s  third  book,  but  its  forceftil  exposition  is  not 
more  Tertullian's  own  than  ihs  exhaustive  and  oom- 
pelling  logic  Never  did  he  show  himself  less  violent 
and  less  obscure.  The  appeal  to  the  Apostolic 
churches  wia  unanawerable  m  his  dsy;  the  real  cl 
his  argument  is  still  valid. 

A  series  of  short  works  addressed  to  catechumens 
belong  also  to  Tertullian 's  Catholic  days,  and  fall  be- 
tween 2tX)  and  200.  "  De  spectaculis  "  explains  and 
probably  exaggerates  the  impossibility  for  a  Christian 
to  attend  any  heathen  shows,  even  races-  or  theatrical 
performances,  without  either  wounding  his  faith  by 
p!irtici])atiori  in  idolatry  or  arousing  his  pa.s.sii >n.s. 
"Dv  idololatria"  is  by  some  placed  at  a  later  date, 
but  it  IS  an>  how  closely  connected  with  the  former 
work.  It  explains  that  the  making  of  idols  is  for- 
bidden, and  sunilarly  astrology,  selling  of  incense,  etc. 
A  schoolmaster  cannot  elude  contaminaticm.  A  Chrie- 
tian  cannot  be  a  soldier.  To  the  question,  "  How  am 
I  then  to  live?  '\  Tertullian  repUes  that  faith  fean  not 
fambe;  tat  the  Faith  we  must  dve  up  our  life,  how 
much  more  our  living?  "De  baptismo"  is  an  in- 
struction on  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  on  its  ef- 
fect.s;  it  is  directed  against  a  female  teacher  of  error 
b<^'longinp  to  the  sect  of  Gaius  (perhaps  the  Anti- 
Mont.anisl  i.  W'e  le^irn  that  bapti.sni  was  conferred 
regularly  by  the  bishop,  but  with  hi»  con.sent  could  be 
administered  by  priests,  dejicons.  or  c \i  n  lajTnen. 
The  proppr  time,"?  were  Easter  and  Pentecost.  Prep- 
aration was  made  by  fasting,  vigils,  and  prayers. 
Confirmation  was  conferred  immediately  aft^by 
vnetion  and  laying  on  of  hands.  "  De  pa>nitentia" 
will  be  mentioned  later.  "De  orationc"  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  toliiu  evaftgelU 
naiium .   "  De  oultu  f eminarum  "  is  an  instruction  on 


modesty  and  plahuess  in  drev;  Tertullian  enjoys  de> 
tailing  the  extravagattceeeffeniale  toilet  and  ridiculing 
them.   Besides  theee  didaotie  works  to  catechumens. 

Tertullian  wrote  at  the  same  period  two  books,  "  Ad 
uxurem",  in  (he  former  of  which  he  begs  his  wife  not 
to  marry  again  after  his  death,  as  it  is  not  jiroper  for 
a  Christian,  while  in  the  second  book  he  enjoins  ujxin 
her  at  least  to  marry  a  Cliristian  if  she  does  marry,  for 
pagans  must  ixjt  be  consort e<l  with.  .\  little  l)<K_ik  on 
jnUic'K'e  is  toucinng,  for  the  writer  admits  tliat  it  is  ,an 
impudence  in  him  to  discourm.'  on  a  virtue  in  which  he 
is  80  conspicuously  lacking.  A  book  against  the  Jews 
contains  some  curious  chronology,  used  to  prove  the 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks. 
The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  nearly  identical  with  part 
of  the  third  book  against  Marcion.  It  would  Jicem 
that  TertuUian  used  over  again  what  he  had  written 
in  the  earliest  form  of  that  work,  wfaidi  datee  from 
this  I  ime.  "  Adv(>nius  Hermogennn"  is  against  a  cer- 
tain Ilermogenes,  a  painter  (of  idols?)  who  taught 
that  God  created  the  world  out  of  ]ire-i'xist  ing  inatii  r. 
Tertullian  reduces  his  view  ad  abmtrdum,  antl  t^iab- 
lishes  the  creation  out  (rf  nothing  both  mm  Scripture 
and  reason. 

The  next  jMTio<l  of  Tertullian's  literary-  activity 
shows  distinct  evidence  01  >b)nianisl  opinions,  but  he 
has  not  yet  ojwnly  broken  with  tin-  Church,  which  h-.d 
not  as  yet  condemned  the  new  prophecy.  Montauus 
and  the  prophetesses  PrisoillaandMaximilla  had  been 
long  dead  when  Tertullian  was  converted  to  beUef  in 
theur  inspiration.  HeheMthewoidscf  Mcntaainato 
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be  really  those  of  the  I'arftrlete,  aud  he  charactCTisti- 
cally  exagKprated  their  import.  Wc  find  him  hence- 
forth lap^sing  into  rigoriaoL  and  condemning  aimi- 
hitciy  second  marriage  and  foiigiveness  of  certain  sins, 
and  msisiinK  on  new  fasts.  His  teaching  had  always 
been  excessive  in  its  !*overity :  now  he  positively  revels 
in  harshness.  Uanmrk  ana  d'Al^  look  upoii  "De 
Virginibus  velandis''  the  first  work  of  wk  time, 
thou^  it  has  beea  pikoed  later  by  MoneeMix  ana 
othos  on  aoecHnit  of  Ms  irritated  tone.  Weleamthat 
Carthage  was  divided  by  a  dispute  whether  virginfi 
should  oe  veiled:  TertuUian  and  the  pro-Montanist 
party  st«x>i;l  for  tne  affirmati  vi  The  book  h.ad  hi^n 
preceded  by  a  Greek  writiiiK  1:1  the  same  auhject. 
TertuUian  declares*  thai  the  Rule  of  I'aiih  is  un- 
changeable, but  discipline  in  prugrtsssivc.  lie  quotes 
a  dream  in  favour  of  the  veil.  The  date  may  be 
about  20*1  Shortly  .nfterwnrds  Tertnllian  ptiblished 
his  largest  extant  work,  fi\e  lxx>k.s  anaiiiHt  Marr-ion. 
A  first  draft  had  been  wTiiten  much  earlier;  a  second 
recension  had  been  published,  when  yet  unfinislied, 
without  the  wTiter's  consent;  the  first  book  of  the 
filial  edition  wa,<  hnished  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Se- 
Tenia,  207.  The  last  book  may  be  a  few  years  later. 
This  controversy  is  BmM  important  for  our  knowledge 
of  Maroioa's  doetrinB.  Tlie  rrfutation  of  it  out  of  us 
own  New  Testament,  iriiieh  coneiBted  of  St.  lAike'a 
Cospel  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  enables  us  to  recon- 
bt  uute  much  of  the  heretic's  Scripture  text.  The  rr^ 
milt  mav  be  st  cn  in  Zahn'n,  "( ie.srhichte  des  N.  T. 
Kanons^',  II,  455-<'j24.  A  work  against  the  Valen- 
tinians  folbwed.  It  is  mainly  baaed om  the  fiist  book 
of  St.  In>nspus, 

In  2(>1)  the  Uttle  Ixxik  "  I>e  paUio"  a])peared.  Ter- 
tuUian had  excited  remark  by  adopting  the  Greek  pal- 
lium, the  recognized  drees  of  philosophers,  and  he  de- 
fends his  conduct  in  a  witty  pamphlet .  A  long  book. 
**  De  anima",  give?  TertulUan's  psj'chology.  He  well 
describes  the  unity  of  the  soul:  he  teaches  that  it  is 
spiritual,  but  immateriality  in  the  fullest  sense  he  ad- 
mits for  nothing  that  eustai — crran  Gkid  is  esnnis. 
Two  works  are  agnnst  the  dooetism  of  the  Onoelios, 
"De  came  Chrisli"  and  "De  rcsurrectione  camis". 
Here  he  emphasizes  the  reality  of  Christ's  Body  and 
His  virgin-birth,  and  teachi*  a  corporal  re>iiirreetion. 
But  he  seems  to  deny  the  virginity  of  .\larj-.  tlie 
Mother  of  Christ,  in  /xirfi/.  though  he  affirms  it  arile 
purlum.  lltj  addressed  to  a  ooiivert  who  was  a  wid- 
ower an  exhortation  to  avoid  second  marriage,  which 
is  equivalent  to  fornication.  This  work,  "  De  exhorta- 
tionecastitati8",implif«that  t  he  writer  i.s  not  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  Church.  The  same  excessive  rigour 
appears  in  the  "De  corona",  in  which  TertuUian  de- 
fends a  soldier  who  \m\  refused  to  wear  a  chaplct  on 
his  head  when  he  m  eiN  (^d  the  donative  grunteu  to  the 
amy  on  the  aeeesBionof  CaracaUa  and  Geta  in  211. 
The  man  had  been  degraded  and  imprisoned.  Many 
Christiana  thouf^it  hw  action  extiayaoMlt,  and  » 
fused  to  regard  him  as  a  martyr.  Tertmlian  not  tisAv 
declares  that  to  wear  the  crown  would  have  been  idol- 
atry, hut  argiH's  that  ao  Christian  ean  be  a  soldier 
without  (>oin]>roMiiHinc  his  faith.  Next  in  onler  is  the 
"Seoq5in<^e"',  or  antidote  to  the  hit e  of  the  ,Seoq)iou, 
<iire<  ted  agaiiLst  the  teaching  of  the  \  alent iiiian.s  that 
God  cannot  ai)pro\  e  of  martyrdotn,  since  He  does  not 
want  !nan's  (ieatli;  thcv  e\t  ii  jjernutted  t)ie  external 
act  of  idolatry,  lertullian  showw  that  God  desires 
the  courage  of  the  martyrs  and  their  victory  over 
temptation;  he  proves  from  Scripture  the  duty  of 
suffering  death  for  the  Faith  and  the  grc-at  prumiseB 
attached  to  this  heroism.  To  the  jrear  212  belongs 
the  open  letter Ad  sc^pulam",  addressed  to  the  pro- 
eonsul  of  Africa  who  wss  renewing  the  peneeutioni 
whieh  hsd  eessed  stnee  203.  He  is  solemnly  waraed 
of  the  retribution  which  overtakes  pereecutora. 

The  formal  secession  of  Tertullian  from  the  Church 
ofGsrtlnfle  seems  to  have  taken  place  either  in  2U  or 


at  the  end  of  212  at  latest.  The  earlier  date  la  tixwi 
by  llaniaek  on  account  of  the  cloee  connexion  be- 
tween the  "De  corona"  of  211  with  the  "De  fuga", 
which  must,  he  thinks,  have  immediately  followed  the 
"De  corona".  It  is  certain  that  "De  fuga  in  perse- 
cutione"  was  written  after  the  secession.  It  con- 
demns flight  in  time  of  persecution,  for  God's  provi- 
dence hui>  intended  the  suffering.  This  intolerable 
doctrine  had  not  been  held  by  TOTtuHtaain  his  Cath- 
olie  days.  He  now  teruA  the  CMholieB  ^PlB>'chici 
as  opposed  to  the  "spiritual"  Montanists.  The 
cause  of  his  schism  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  unlikely 
that  he  left  the  Church  by  his  own  act.  Riither  it 
would  seem  that  when  the  Montanist  propliecics  were 
finally  disapproved  at  Rome,  the  Church  of  Carthage 
excommunjcated  at  least  the  more  violent  among 
thfir  adherents.  After  "  De  fuga"  come  "De  mono- 
ganiia"  (in  which  the  wickediu^  of  second  marriage 
Ls  yet  more  severely  censured)  and  "De  jejunio",  .a  de- 
fcuce  of  the  Montanist  fasts.  A  dogmatic  work,  "  Ad- 
\  er8iis  Praxean",  is  of  great  importance.  Praaeas 
had  prevented,  according  to  TertuUian,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Montanist  prophecy  by  the  pope;  Tertul- 
Uan  attaeka  him  as  a  Monaroaian.  andTdevelopB  his 
own  doetrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (see  MoirABcaiANB 
and  FlAXBM).  The  Inst  remaining  work  of  the  pss- 
sionate sehismatie  is  apparently  "De  pudicitia",  if  it 

is  a  protest,  as  is  generally  held,  against  a  1)<'<t(^'  of 
Pope  Callistus,  in  which  the  pardou  of  adultererd  and 
fornicators,  after  due  iK'nunoc  done,  was  publishe<i 
at  the  interct-s-sion  of  the  martyrs.  Monceaux,  how- 
ever, still  supixirts  the  \-iBW  which  was  once  com- 
moner than  it  now  is,  that  the  Decrw  in  question  was 
Lsfiued  by  a  hishoj)  of  Carthage.  In  any  ea.se  Ter- 
tulhau's  atlhbutiou  of  it  to  a  would-be  epiacopus 
epucoporum  and  porUifex  maximiut  merely  attests  its 
peremptory  character.  The  identification  of  this  De- 
cree with  the  far  wider  relaxation  of  dbeiptinc  with 
which  Hippolytus  reproaches  Callistus  is  uncertain. 

The  arKument  of  TertuUian  must  be  cunsidimd 
ID  soms  detaU,  since  his  wit  nes.^  to  the  aneient  nstem 


of  penance  is  of  first-rate  iaijiortoooe.  As  a  GaihoUe, 

he  addressed  "De  pffinitentia"  to  catechttinens  as  an 
exhortation  to  repentance  previous  to  baptism.  Be- 
8ide,s  tliat  sacrament  he  inentioi^s,  with  an  expression 
of  unwillingness,  a  "  la.st  ho[H  "',  a  second  plank  of  sal- 
vation, after  which  there  is  no  other.  This  Ls  the  se- 
vere reme<iy  of  exoinoli igesis,  confession,  involving  a 
long  j)enance  in  sackcloth  ami  a.sheH  for  the  remission 
of  jKJst-haptismal  sin.  In  the  ' ' De  ptidicitia''  the 
Montanist  now  d(-clared  that  there  is  no  t'<jrgivene88 
for  the  gravest  Bins,  precisely  those  for  which  exomo- 
lo^is  IS  necessary.  It  is  said  by  some  modern 
critics,  such  as  Funk  and  Tunnel  among  Catholics, 
that  TertuUian  did  not  really  change  his  view  on  this 
point  between  the  writing  of  the  two  treatiaeB.  It  is 
pointed  oot  that  hi  '^De  pcnitentia"  thereis  no  men- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  penitent  to  eoramtimon; 
he  is  to  do  penance,  but  with  no  hone  of  psvdon  in  tfaw 
life;  no  sacrament  is  administered,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion is  lifelong.  This  view  is  impossible.  TertuUian 
declares  in  "De  pud."  that  he  1i;ls  changes!  his  mind 
and  expects  to  be  taimted  for  his  inconsistency.  He 
implies  that  he  used  to  hold  sucli  a  relaxation,  as  the 
one  he  is  attacking.  t<i  be  lawlul.  .\t  any  rate  in  the 
"l>e  p»n."  lie  jKirallels  h:iptism  with  exoinologesis, 
and  Bup()08es  that  the  latter  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
former,  obviously  the  forgivenees  of  sin  in  this  life. 
Communion  is  never  mentioned,  since  catechumens 
arc  addressed ;  but  if  exomologesis  did  not  eventually 
restore  all  Christian  pri\-ilegefl,  there  oonM  be  no  rea> 
•on  ftw  fearing  that  the  menti<m  of  it  should  aet  as  an 
enoomagement  to  sin,  for  a  lifeloog  penance  would 
hardly  be  a  reassuring  prospect.  No  loigth  is  men- 
tioned, evidently  because  tne  duration  dejtendtxi  on 
the  nature  of  the  sin  and  the  judgment  of  tlie  bishop; 
had  death  been  the  term,  this  would  hsive  been 
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emphatically  exprfsHwl.  Finally,  and  this  is  conclu- 
Bive,  it  could  not  b<>  insist  od  on  that  no  socond  penance 
was  ever  allowe<l,  if  all  {>enance  was  lifelong. 

For  the  full  understandiuft  of  Tertullian's  doctrine 
we  must  know  his  division  of  sin3  into  three  claaaes. 
There  are  first  the  terrible  crimes  of  idolatry",  bla»- 
phemy,  homicide,  adultery,  fornication,  false  witness, 
traud  (Adv.  Marc,  IV,  ixj  in  "De  pud."  he  substi- 
tatm  Apostasy  for  false  witness  and  adds  unnatUFikl 
vim).  As  &  Mootanuit  be  ealli  tiMM  invauHible. 
Pgtwwu  these  and  nan  venul  ebe  there  an  modjai 
or  media  (De  pud.,  i),  less  grave  but  yet  serious  sins, 
which  he  enumerates  in  "De  pud.",  xix:  "Sins  of  daily 
(vtminittal,  to  which  we  are  lUl  subject;  to  whom  in- 
dwd  d<)<  s  it  not  occur  to  be  aiiRry  without  c^iuse  and 
after  tlie  sun  lius  set,  or  to  give  a  blow,  or  oiwsily  to 
eurso,  or  To  .nwoar  ra.shly,  or  break  a  contract,  or  lie 
through  shame  or  neces.sitv?  How  much  we  are 
tempted  in  business,  in  duties,  in  trade,  in  food,  in 
sight,  in  heariiiK!  So  that,  if  tliere  were  no  forgive- 
ness for  such  things,  none  could  be  saved.  Tberafore 
there  will  be  forgiveness  for  these  siiiB  by  the  pngw 
of  Cbrist  (o  the  Father"  (De  pud.,  xix). 

Anothw  lilt  (De  pud.,  vii)  represents  the  sins  1 
may  sonstitute  >  tost  aheePi,  aa  distingiiinhad  Irom  < 
thAt  ia  dead:  *'T1m  fiSSfol  is  iMnf  he  attend  the 
abariot  raees,  <irjfbMliatorial  combats,  or  the  uMlean 
tiieatre,  or  athletic  shows,  or  playing,  or  feasts  on  some 
scciil.ir  solfiiinity,  nr  if  he  luvs  exerrised  an  art  wliich 
in  any  way  mtm'.-,  idolatry,  or  has  lapse*!  witliout  con- 
sideration into  .some  denial  or  blasphemv".  For 
these  sins  there  is  forgiveness,  though  the  sinner  has 
straytni  from  the  flock.  How  is  forgiveness  obtaine<i? 
We  icam  this  only  incidentAllv  from  the  words:  "That 
kind  of  penitence  which  is  subsequent  to  faith,  which 
can  either  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  bishop  for 
sins,  or  from  God  only  for  those  which  are  irrei 
ble"  (ib.,  xviii).  Thus  Tcrtullian  admits  thepov^. 
of  tlie  bishop  for  all  but ' '  irremissiblc ' '  sins.  Toe  ab- 
aolution  whieh  h«  still  aeknowledi^  for  frequent  sinB 
ifas  obviouiiy  not  limited  to  a  single  ooeasion,  but 
must  have  been  frequently  repeated.  It  is  not  even 
referred  to  in  "  De  pmn. ",  which  deals  only  with  bap- 
tism and  public  j>enanre  for  the  gravest  sins. 
in  "  De  jiud.",  Tertullian  repudiates  liis  own  carln'r 
teachinK  that  the  keys  were  left  by  Christ  tlirough 
Peter  to  His  Church  (Soori)i;K'e,  x);  he  now  declares 
(De  p\iii  ,  xxi:  (};:it  the  gift  was  to  Peter  personally, 
and  cannot  be  claimed  bv  the  (.'hurch  of  the  Psyehici. 
The  spiritual  have  the  right  to  forgive,  but  the  Para- 
clete said:  "The  Church  has  the  power  to  forgive  sins, 
but  I  will  not  do  so,  lest  they  sin  afresh. " 

The  system  of  the  Church  of  Carthage  in  Tertul- 
Ihui's  time  was  therefore  manifestly  this:  thoee  whO 
eommitted  crievoua  sins  oonf eased  them  to  the  biahopw 
and  he  absolved  then  after  due  penance  enjoined  aoa 
performed,  unless  the  MM  was  in  his  judgment  so 

rve  that  public  penanoe  was  obligatory.  This  pub- 
penance  was  only  allowetl  once;  it  was  for  pro- 
tracted periods,  even  sometimes  until  the  hour  of 
death,  but  at  the  end  of  it  forgiveness  and  restoration 
were  proinisecl.  The  term  was  frequently  shortened 
at  the  prayer  of  martyrs. 

Of  the  lost  works  of  Tertullian  the  most  imiwrtant 
was  the  defence  of  the  Montanist  manner  of  jimphe- 
sying,  "  De  ecstasi ",  in  six  books,  with  a  seventli  book 
against  Apollonius.  To  the  peculiarities  of  Tertul- 
lian's views  which  have  already  been  explained  must 
be  added  some  further  remarks.  He  did  not  care  for 
philosphy :  the  philosophers  are  the  "patriarchs  of  the 
nereties  .  His  notion  that  all  things,  pure  spirits  and 
even  God,  mwt  be  bodiei^  jaaecounted  for  by  his  ia- 
noranee  of  nhilosopliiaal  tenoinology.  Yet  of  the 
human  soul  ne  actuaQy  laya  that  it  was  seen  in  a  vis- 
ion as  tender,  light,  and  of  the  colour  of  air!  All 
our  wjuls  were  containe<l  in  .\dam,  and  are  transmitted 
to  us  with  the  taint  of  original  sin  upon  them,- 


ingenious  if  gross  form  of  traducianism.  Hit*  Trini- 
tarian teaching  is  inconsistent,  being  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Roman  doctrine  with  that  of  St.  Justin  Mart>7. 
Tertullian  has  the  true  formula  for  the  Holy  Trinity, 
tret)  Perfonce,  una  Substantia.  The  Father,  Son, 
Holy  Ghost  are  numerically  distinct,  and  each  is  God; 
they  are  of  one  substance,  one  state,  and  one  power. 
So  far  the  doctrine  is  accurately  Nioene.  Bttt  ogr  the 
side  oi  this  appears  the  Greeic  view  whidi  was  one  digr 
to  develop  mto  Arianiam:  that  the  unitgr  is  to  be 
soBght  not  m  the  Essenoe  but  in  the  origfat  of  the  Pa^ 
sons.  He  says  that  from  all  eternity  there  was  reason 
(ratio)  in  God,  and  in  reason  the  Word  (Sermo.),  not 
distinct  from  Go<l,  but  in  tmlva  coniis.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  creation  the  Word  received  a  perfetit  birti  as 
Son.  There  was  a  time  when  there  wa.s  no  Son  and 
no  sin,  when  God  was  neither  Father  nor  Judpe.  In 
his  Christologj-  Tertullian  has  had  no  drcf  k  irirtuenw-. 
and  is  purely  Roman.  Like  most  Latin  Fathers  he 
speaks  not  of  two  Natures  but  of  two  Substances  in 
one  Person,  united  without  confusion,  and  distinct  in 
their  operations.  Thus  he  condemns  by  anticipation 
the  Nestorian,  Monophysite,  and  Monothelite  here- 
sies. But  he  seems  to  teach  that  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
ChrisL  had  other  ehiUven.  Yet  he  maicee  bar  the 
seoona  Eve,  who  by  her  obedieoee  effaoed  tibe  diaobe- 
dienoe  of  the  first  Eve. 

Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  has  been 
much  di.scu.ssed,  esjM'cially  the  words:  "Acceptum 
panem  ct  distributum  di-seipulis  corpus  suura  ilium 
fecit,  hoc  est  corpus  meum  dicondo,  id  est,  figura  cor- 
poris mei".  A  con.sideration  of  the  context  shows 
ordy  one  interpn'tation  to  be  ix)tisible.  TertulUan  is 
proving  that  Our  Lord  Himself  explained  bread  in 
Jer.,  xi,  19  {mitiamitA  lignum  in  panem  nus)  to  refer  tO 
His  Body,  when  He  said,  "This  is  Mv  Body",  that  is, 
that  bread  was  the  t^^mbol  of  His  Body.  N othing  can 
be  elicited  either  for  or  a^iinst  the  Real  Presence;  for 
Tertullian  does  not  explain  whether  the  bread  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Body  prnaBnt  or  abeent.  The  context 
suggests  the  former  meaning.  Another  passage  is: 
Panem,  quo  ttwum  eorjnu  nam  reprcumUU.  This 
miijht  mean  "Bread  which  stands  for  His  Body",  or 
"I'nsents,  makes  present".  D'.\les  has  ejileulatwl 
thill  tiie  sense  of  prcsenl^it ion  to  the  imagination  oc- 
curs s<'ven  times  m  Tertullian,  and  the  similar  moral 
sense  (pre.<4entation  by  picture,  etc.)  occurs  twelve 
times,  whcrpits  the  sense  of  phvsical  pr' -i-i.(ati' n:  oc- 
curs thirty-thre«;  times.  In  the  treali.s*'  iii  (lui'stion 
against  Marcion  the  physical  sense  alone  is  found,  and 
fourteen  times.  A  more  direct  assertion  of  the  tvaI 
presence  is  Corpua  ejus  in  jtane  omseiur  (De  orat.,  vi). 
As  to  the  grace  raven,  he  has  some  beautiful  expres- 
sions, auoh  as:  "Itaqu<>  pet(>ndo  panem  quotidianum, 
perpetuitatem  postuilamus  in  Qiristo  et  individuitar 
tern  a  corpora  ejus"  (InpetitioDing  for  daily  bread,  we 
ask  for  perpetuity  ia  CnriBt,  and  indivisihiUtgr  fnoi 
His  body. — Ibid.}.  A  famous  passage  on  the  8aara> 
ments  of  Baptism,  Unction,  Confirmation,  Orders,  and 
Eucharist  nins:  "Caro  abluitur  ut  anima  maculetur; 
CAro  unKitur  ut  anirnii  ronsecn'tur:  euro  si^'ruitur  ut  et 
anima  muuiatur;  euro  manus  iii)|)osilioiie  adumbra- 
tur  ut  et  anima  spiritu  illuniinetur;  cam  corporc  et 
sanguine  Christi  vescitur  ut  et  anima  do  Deo  sagine- 
tur"  (The  flesh  is  washed,  in  order  that  the  soul 
may  be  cleanse<i;  the  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the 
soul  mav  be  consccrat«l;  the  flesh  is  signed  (with  the 
cross],  that  the  soul,  too,  may  be  fortified;  the  flesh 
is  shadowed  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the 
soul  also  may  be  illuminated  by  the  Spirit;  the  flesh 
feeds  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul 
like«i8eniayhftveitsMofGod^'*I)emiOaiiiiB.'',viii}. 
He  testifiee  to  the  prai^  of  daQr  «— *— "t^'j  and 
the  preserving  of  the  Holy  EuchaiM  hf  private  per- 
sons for  this  purpose.  W  hat  will  a  heathen  husband 
think  of  that  which  is  taken  by  his  Christian  wife  be- 
fore all  other  food?   "If  he  knows  that  it  is  Bread, 
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will  he  not  believe  tliut  it  is  simply  what  it  i«  called?" 
Thi.s  implins  not  mfrely  tlic  Keal  Pn«»'ncf  but  tran- 
substantiation.  Tho  station  days  were  Wednesday 
<U)d  Friday;  oii  wimt  other  days  besides  Holy  Masa 
was  offerwi  we  do  not  kntnv.  Some  thuuKbt  that 
Holy  Cotiimunidii  would  brcuk  their  fjist  on  Station 
days;  TertuUian  explains:  "When  you  have  roocived 
and  reserved  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  you  will  have  aa- 
flilted  at  Uie  SacrifitM>  and  have  acoomplished  the  duty 
of  faiting  as  well "  (De  oratione,  xix).  Tertullian's 
list  of  euBtoms  obierved  b;^  Apostolic  tradition  though 
not  ID  Scripture  (De  oor.,  iii)  w  famous:  the  baptismal 
renuneiatioas  and  fee(Ung  with  milk  and  honey,  fast- 
ing Communion,  offerings  for  the  dead  (Masses)  on 
their  anniversaries,  no  ftifttinj?  or  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  Day  and  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  anx- 
iety 88  to  the  falling  to  the  ground  of  any  crumb  or 
drop  of  the  Holy  Eunharist,  the  Sipn  of  the  Cross 
made  continually  during  the  day. 

TertuUian'.s  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  include<i 
tlie  iJcutcrociitioinfiU  books,  since  he  quotes  most  of 
them.  He  al*)  i  ites  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  inspired, 
and  thinks  thost-  who  rejected  it  were  wrong.  lie 
geems  also  to  rccofoiize  IV  Esdras,  and  the  Sibyl, 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  many  sibylline  for- 
raka.  In  the  New  Testament  he  knows  the  Four 
Goqwk  Acts.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  J  Peter  (Ad  Pbnti- 
oos),  I  JohniJude,  Apoealypee.  H«  doM  Mi  kuam 
James  and  11  PMer,  out  we  oannot  tdl  that  lie  did 
not  know  II,  III  Jolm.  He  attributes  Hebrews  to  St. 
liiinwibas.  He  rejects  tho  "Pastor"  of  Hermas  and  says 
that  rn;iny  council.Hof  the  Psynhici  had  also  rejected  it. 
TertuUian  was  learned,  hut  careless  in  his  historical 
statements.  He  quote,s  Vtirm  and  a  mwlical  writer, 
Soranus  of  Ephesus,  md  w.is  evidently  well  rcjwl  in 
pa^an  literature.  He  cites  Ireairus,  Justin,  Milti- 
adi«,  and  Proclus.  He  pmbably  knew  porta  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria's  writings.  He  is  the  first  of 
I^tin  theological  writers.  To  some  extent,  how  great/ 
we  oannot  tell,  he  must  have  invented  a  theological 
idiom  and  have  coined  new  eqiressions.  He  is  the 
fint  witnflii  to  the  existeooe  «f  a  Latin  Bible,  though 
he  seems  fieipMntlr  to  have  tcudated&om  the  Gtoedc 
Bible  as  he  wrote.  Zahn  has  denied  that  he  poaeesiBd 
any  Latin  translation,  but  this  opinion  is  commonly 
rejected,  and  St.  Perpetua  certainly  had  one  at  Carth- 
age in  20,3. 

Bi-nui>-H  ih«  gptveral  hiatoripa  and  hixtorics  of  doinua  and  the 
patrolocies.  an;  HKMtEUEHo.  TeriuilianM  l^hre  (2  vulit..  Dorpat, 
IH48):  Fbeppei,  TertuUien  (Paris,  1864);  Hauck.  TrrluUiant  L»- 
ben  ti.  SthrifUn  (Erlatufcn,  1877):  NOuibchen,  Trr1\Mian  (Gotha, 
1890);  MowcEAtrx,  Hvrf.  liu.  de  rAfriqite  chrtt..  I  (Pari*.  1901), 
the  beat  geoeral  work  on  Tert.;  D'Al^h.  La  thtoU>git  dr  Tertulhrn 
(Tad  ltd..  Paria,  1905).  the  best  account  of  bit  theology;  Ttbmbu 
TtrtuUitn  (,iod  ed..  niria.  I9a'>);  De  Labmoixk,  Trrt.  jurueon- 
nitr  in  NcmrrUt  reruf  ifhi*!.  rt  dr  dmil  (1906);  Idem,  L'argvmtnt 
de  ;jrr..rip(i-in  in  Rn.  li'hi.'t.  rt  ilr  liil.  Tfligieute*  (1006); 
ScilumHUA.N.H.  Trrlullutn  >m  Lieht  Irr  Jurmjirudrnt  in  Z.  fw 
KirehenQttck.  (1900).  On  Tertullinti'n  thpoloKy  aee  Neander, 
AntignonlicuM  (Berlin,  182iS.  1S40);  ('AtrrANAB.  Trrt.  H  U  monta- 
nMiM  (Geneva,  1871)1 :  Coi-kdaveaux,  Teri.  in  Rnvt  dt  ChiH.  drt 
rtJivioru  (1891): Cahhoi,  Trrt.  .trlon  Ja.  Courdateauz  in  La  trienee 
auialuiu*  (1891):  KrwEH,  Die  .'irrlrnUhre  Ttrt.'t  (PinliTlxirn. 
IW3);  KaOCB.  Der  Binfiuu  drr  ftoinrhrn  PhiUttopkit  aufJte  Lthr- 
biUung  Ttrt'i  (Halle.  1890);  Bonfiuuou,  Ttoloaia  di  Trrt.  nn 
nuri  rapporti  eon  la  philnt-Mlnriat  in  Revitla  dtlls  teiente  teolog 
(1906);  also  Monceai  x,  Tcrmel,  and  ceperially  D'Al^  Oq 
pfnanr-p  in  Tprt.,  atv  under  Pknasck.  aim  PaaraoHEM,  Di* 
.Sehriftfrt  De  Pirn.  u.  Dt  Pud.  mit  Rucloirht  nuf  die  Butuhtrijtlin 
unlmurht  (l.S<»0);  RoLrra.  i><i«  liutuUitmrdikt  d(t  rSm.  Ili^rh. 
Kallint  l  I.oipii«.  lS5>:t»:  Ki  vk.  Dnt  Indulomzniiki  dri  P.  Knlhtlus 
in  Throl.  QuarinUchr.  Hlct..  IBOtli.  On  afHjos«'tiM  M'f  Hrfeue, 
BeitrOg*  lur  Kirehenofch.,  I  (TabinKcn,  l.S&t);  J.  K,  U.  ^tuk. 
IWAiMCan'*  Avoloay  iu  Jintmal  of  Throl.  (1893);  aAomBa. 
t'oMCwOifH*  «  Teri.  (Autcuil,  1S9S) ;  WAL-rziNa,  L'atiologHivu* 
de  Tert.,  trad.  H  comm.  (T»uvnin.  1910).  On  Xertullian's  style 
see  Kbi.i.n>:r,  l'l>rr  ilir  ipraehliehen  BiorntUmtiehkeiten  Trrtut- 
lian't  in  TheiU.  qwtrl'ihrhr.  (1876);  Hopi-E,  De  ternunu  TVrlui- 
lianro  (MarburK.  I-n!I7):  Idem.  Syittox  u.  Slil  dm  T.  (Leiptig, 
work*  oif  KorMAtTNC  and  NoKDSN.  On  the 
MSS.  WiMjHiwA,  T-rtuUiimi  Optra,  I  in  Cnrpm  »rr.  rrrl.  lot., 
XX  (Vicnnii.  1H.V»);  H<HTr.t,  Palrittitehe  Htwiirn  in  .'iit:HnotbeT. 
derK.  Ahul.  der  CXX  (Virnna,  1890);  Vlikt.  Sluiia  rrrl., 

TmtulL  critiea  et  inUrnr.  (I.«'y<l<»n,  1891);  Krotma.ms,  Qu  r^tuiriet 
TmtvUianm  eriticrt  (luniihruck.  1891);  GoiiPEKTt,  Trrtutlinnra 
CneaM.  ISW) :  CAUjnrABar.  X«  eodtaFuldmne.  U  mtilUwrUSS. 


chronolon'  see  UaUKHSI,  Pmimmtnla  dtronelogia  7Vr<.  (QBM* 
inxco,  1861);  BoMwmcH,  Die  Sehriflm  Tni.'g  nneh  drr  Zeit 
ihrrr  AMauurtg  unUrtueht  (Bonn,  1878);  and  csfrfTially  .\(>u>B- 
CBKN,  MONOAUX,  D'Aiiks,  and  Harnac'k;  i.hmnttl.,  11  iiuui). 
On  TertuUian's  L«tiD  Bible  see  Zahn,  G**cA.  dtt  S.  T.  Kanon;  I, 
fil;  Harnack;  Monce-actc,  etc.  The  citationa  are  cnn^fully  ool- 
N-cted  in  RAhm-k.  Dan  jV.  T.  Trrt.'s  <I>r-ipjie.  I^7^l.  Tor  dt  iuils. 
luid  for  some  of  itu-  innunuTablo  editions  .ji  (i:iriii<  tfi  uii™-.-,,  m-v 
BuKWBncs  in  fiealcncvd.,  and  ospecially  liAXnt.Nut.u  tii,  Uetch 

John  Cuapman. 

llKIHlt  DtOCBflB  or  (TVBOlAmis),  suffragaa  of 
(iaracoeaa,  comprisee  the  eivil  provinee  of  the  same 
name,  excepting  the  town  of  Bechi  (Oaatdkin).  It  ii 

believed  by  some  that  Teruel  and  the  ancient  Turba 
are  the  same.  Turba  was  the  city  whose  disputes 
with  the  .S.igiintin(w  gave  Hannibal  an  excuse  for  at- 
tacking Sitguiituin  and  beginning  the  Second  Punic 
War.  According  to  (lie  annals  of  Teruel  it  apijeara 
that  Turba  was  not  situated  on  the  site  of  the  present 
i  ity  of  7\'ruel,  but  at  it**  boundary  line.  Teruel  was 
founder!  in  1176  by  Sancho  Sdnrhez  Miiftoz  and 
IJIa-sco  Ciarc^H  Marcilla.  It  formed  a  Bejiarate  com- 
munity and  was  govemeil  by  the  Fuero  de  Semdoeda 
until  1598,  whcm  the  inhabitanila  alljured  it  beiore  the 
courts  of  Aragon,  in  order  to  cotne  undo-  the  Govem- 
nani  of  Aragon.  Jaime  I  reoeived  its  support  in  the 
toiutmlk  of  Valmdaf  and  the  standarda  of  Tenael 
mra  IhelMt  to  WKve  in  the  gateway  of  Semnoa.  In 
1371  it  joined  in  the  war  against  Castile,  invaded 
Hoete  and  Cuenca,  and  sided  with  Pedro  IV  in  his 
war  against  the  "  Fnion".  In  recognition  of  thin  the 
king  viaitwi  the  city  in  I'MS  and  coriferred  upon  it  the 
title  of  eirrWa  (cxeriipt  K  Cirennrv'  XIII  at  the  earnest 
solicitation."*  nf  I'hiHi)  II  ereatwl  the  dioeeae  in  1577. 
The  first  biHlioj),  Juan  Pi'rez  de  .\rtie<la,  waa  elected 
but  not  con«eerate<i ;  the  first  bifhop  installed  waa 
Andrdfl  SanUw,  who  was  tranfferrejl  to  Saragosna  in 
1579.  All  the  churches  of  Teruel  are  contemporary 
with  ita  foundation,  as  the  founders  built  nine 
churches,  one,  Santa  Maria  de  Media  Villa,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  remaining  eiaAit  in  a  circle  following 
the  ciioiiit  «l  the  walls.  Ine  central  ohurdi  wae 
msde  a  eoIleKiaie  ebaroh  in  1423  and  named  the 
cathedral  in  1577.  It  was  originally  buHt  of  blkk 
and  rubble-work,  but  since  the  restofation  in  the 
(fcventeenth  century  it  hiw  lost  ita  primitive  char- 
acter. The  Doric  choir  stalls  were  the  gift  of  Martin 
Ferrer,  Bi.shop  of  Ten  id,  antl  later  of  Tarazona. 

Fenlinaiid  and  I.sabella  visilwl  Teruel  in  1482,  took 
the  oath  in  the  cathoilral,  and  received  the  free<lom  of 
the  city.  The  founding  of  the  Inquisition  in  14.S4  pro- 
duced serious  changes  because  the  convert  were 
numerous  and  jKiwerful.  The  inquisitor,  Juan  de 
SoliveUia,  w:i.s  forced  to  leave.  Property  to  the 
amount  of  133,000  sueldoa  was  confiscated  and  turned 
over  to  the  oi^.  The  Churche.s  of  8an  M  artin  and  ID 
Sahrador  afo  xemarkable  for  their  Arabie  towen. 
TIm  Snt,  Moorish  in  style,  was  buHt  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Pierre  de  Bedel,  builder  of  the  Araoe  de 
Temel  (Aqueduct)  and  of  the  Mina  de  Daroca,  re- 
paired it.s  iiHindations  from  1549  to  1651.  The  tower 
of  the  Church  of  El  Salv.idor,  Moorish  style  of  the 
thirteenth  centurj',  was  reinforcwl  in  the  nineteenth 
centur>'  by  brick  afldition.s.  In  the  ('hurch  of  .San 
Pedro  re«*t  the  bodies  of  the  famoiin  "lovers  of  Te- 
ruel", Dii'Ko  Martinez  de  M:iniH;i  and  Isabel  de 
Segura.  The  Keiuinar>-,  dc<iic;itcd  to  St.  Toribio  de 
Mogrnvcjo,  was  foundtnl  by  the  bishop  Francisco 
Ju.s*';  Ilodrlj{iic7.  Chico,  who  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1769  was  granted  the  use  of^  their  magni- 
ficent college  by  Charles  III.  During  the  wars  of 
indaoendenoe  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed,  the 
bufloing  was  taken  over  for  militaiy  quarters  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  seminaiy  waa  supimssed.  It 
was  re-established  in  1849  by  Don  Antonio  Lao  y 
Cuev.a.s.  who  gave  his  own  palace  for  the  nurpoee. 
The  Jesuit  college  has  since  been  restored  to  tne  order. 
The  epinopal  palaoe  ia  in  no  wigr  nniaikablo  canqit 
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perhaps  for  itj^  courtyard,  which  ha«  a  wc1I-l 
tioncxi  Ionic  colonnade.  The  Cam  del  Cavtiubt, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  chapter  used  to  aaaemble,  has 
•n  altar  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
to  St.  Emereutia,  patroneae  of  the  city. 

Among  the  distinguished  citiseoB  of  Teniel  muat  be 
mentioned  JertSnimo  Ripalda,  SJ.{  the  jaiiaooiunilt 
Ga^MT  de  Caatellot;  Miguel  Jerdnmio  de  CasteDot, 
iodge  of  the  courts  of  Aragon,  1605;  Fray  Juan  Ce- 
brian  de  Perales,  Bishop  of  Albarracin,  and' Juiin  .Mar- 
tinez Salafranca,  Viceroy  of  Aragon,  founder  of  tlie 
Academy  of  Historj-. 

COAOBAOO,  StpaHa,  tin  monumenio* 

aSSSid,  IMS). 

Ram6n  Ruik  A: 
T«it  Aet.  fiee  Oa-ob,  Bnouib  Pam-Rsvonur 

Tflttament,  The  Old.— I.  Nahs.— The  word  "iee- 
tunent",  Hetwew  berith.  (keek  imfiicii,  primarily 
■ipiifiw  tlie  oovenant  which  Ckid  entered  intofint 
with  MMraham,  then  with  the  peoida  d  InaeL  Hw 

Pifophets  had  knowledge  of  a  new  oovenant  to  whieh 

the  OIK'  concludt'd  on  Mount  Sinai  should  fcivo  way. 
Accordinnly  Chri.st  at  the  Liwt  .Siiijikt  spt-uks  of 
the  bloo<l  of  th(^  now  t«<tamcnt.  Tho  Aj)08th>  St. 
Paul  dcciarps  himself  (II  C^r.,  iii,  6)  a  miniwtfT  "of 
the  new  t.e-stament and  rall.s  (iii,  11)  (he  ro\  enant 
entered  into  on  Mount  8inui  "the  old  lestiunent". 
The  Greek  cxiiroiviion  imflrj^ij  is  etnployed  in  the 
Septuagint  for  the  Hebrew  "bertth  *. '  The  lat4ar 
interpreters  Aquila  and  SymmarhuH  substituted  for 
8m6^  the  more  common  mn^rq,  which  probably 
agreed  more  with  their  literary  taste.  The  Latin  tenn 
ii  "fueduti"  and  oftener  "testamentum",  a  weed  oor^ 
neponding  more  exactly  to  the  QnA. 

Aa  reguda  Christian  times,  the  e^ireosion  at  an 
early  pmod  came  to  signify  the  whole  of  God's  Reve- 
lation as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  IsraelitoH, 
and  Ijecause  this  old  covenant  wivs  incort)orat«l  into 
the  Canonical  Books,  it  wa.s  but  an  easy  st^-p  to  make 
the  term  signify  the  Canonical  S<:ripturc8.  Even  the 
t^xt  referred  to  above  (II  Cor.,  iii,  14)  points  to  that. 
So,  the  Scriiitures  are  called  "Ixxjks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment" by  Meli'Dof  Sardis  and  Clemcntof  Alexandria 

irA  wa\aiA  (iifiXla;  ra  r^t  traXaiat  StaB-^Kitt  (ii(i\la). 
t  is  not  clear  whether  with  these  authors  "Old 
Testament"  and  "Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament" 
mean  the  aame.  Origen  shows  that  in  his  time  the 
transition  was  oooiilete,  although  in  his  writinss  signs 
of  the  gradual  fixnag  of  the  expreasbn  may  be  still 
tiaoed.  For  ho  rapotedly  qMaka  ol  the  "ao-called" 
Old  IVatamart^  wiien  iwning  the  Sertpturea. 
With  the  WMUm  writers  this  use  of  the  term  in 
the  most  ancient  period  cannot  yet  be  proved.  To 
the  liiwyer  Tertullian  the  Hacrtnl  liooka  are,  above 
all,  documenlB  and  sources  of  argument,  and  he  there- 
fore frequently  calla  them  ''vetuH  and  no\nim  in- 
slrumentum".  Cyprian  once  meutiona  the  "scrif>- 
t\ira-  veteres  ct  nov;e".  SuliKtHiiiently  the  Greek 
use  of  the  term  becomes  c8tabU8be<i  among  the  Latins 
as  wril,  and  throuKh  them  it  has  been  mi^  oommon 
property  of  the  Christian  world.  In  thL<t  meaning, 
as  signifying  the  Oanonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  the  apreHion  "OU  Teatament"  will 
be  oaed  hi  what  follows. 

n.  HvROftT  OP  IBB  TteT.-— The  canon  of  the 
Old  Teatament,  its  maausoripts,  editions  and  ancient 
versions  are  treated  in  the  articles  Biblb;  Canon 
OF  TiiK  Holt  SmiprmEs;  Codex  Ai.exandiuni  s, 
etc.;    Hkhukw    Hihi.k;    NtAssoHAn;  MA\rs<KiPTH 

OF  THK  HihLK;  Vkk.SKi.NS  ok  TIlK  Bllll,!:.     t)ll(  Stioil8 

concerning  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  siiiRle 
book."  ;irc  i)roivnsi'il  :ind  /in-swered  m  articles  on  the 
respci  i  1', (■  lnHiks.  'I'hi.-i  article  is  confined  to  the 
general  introduction  on  the  text  of  the  ports  of  the 


Old  Testament  written  in  Hebrew:  for  the  few  books 
originally  composed  in  Greek  (^Visdomj  II  Machs- 
bees)  and  those  of  which  the  Semitic  origmal  has  been 
lost  (Judith;  Tobias;  Siiaehf  L  e.  Ecclus.;  I  Macfaa- 
bees)  call  for  no  special  tnatment. 

A.  Text  qf  tU  Jf  OMHor^  and  Jloaaonlea.— Ibe 
■are  atartingypobit  for  a  oomei  eatimatioin  of  th» 
text  of  the  Old  Teatament  is  the  evidence  obtained 
from  the  M8S.  In  this  connexion,  the  first  thing 
to  ob.serve  ifl  that  however  distant  the  oldest  MSl$. 
are — the  earliest  are  of  the  ninth  century  a.  d. — 
from  the  time  when  the  book.s  were  coniiiosc*},  therp 
is  a  uniform  and  homoKcniHju.s  tradition  concerning 
the  text.  The  fact  is  all  the  more  striking,  a.s  the 
historj-  of  the  Now  Testament  is  quito  different. 
We  have  New-Tcatamejit  MSS.  WTitten  not  much 
more  than  300  vears  after  the  composition  of  the 
books,  and  in  them  we  find  numm>U8  difiTerenooL 
though  but  few  of  them  an  important.  The  teztail 
variants  in  the  MSS.  of  theOld  xestament  are  limitad 
to  miite  inaicBifioaat  diffenoeea  of  vowoIb  aad  mm 
nraj  of  eonaonanta.  Eiven  when  w«  take  IbIo 
account  the  discrepaneiea  between  the  Eastern,  or 
Babylonian,  and  Western,  or  Palestinian  schools,  no 
essential  diflfcronces  are  found.  The  proof  for  the 
agreement  between  the  MSS.  waa  estaoliaho<l  by  B. 
Kcnnicott  after  compiu-inp;  more  than  600  MSS. 
("Vctu.s  Testamentum  Hcbraicum  cum  varii.s  lec- 
tionihus",  Oxford,  1776,  17sO:i.  I)c  Ros.si  hiis  added 
considerably  to  this  material  ("Varia;  lectiones 
veteria  Teatamenti "_,  Parma,  17cS  t-88).  It  is  obvious 
that  thia  striking  uniformity  cannot  be  due  to  chaooe: 
it  ia  anique  in  the  history  of  text-tradition,  and  all 
the  more  remarkable  as  tlw  imperfeet  Hebrew  system 
of  writing  could  not  but  owaawn  many  and  various 
ORoni  and  dipa.  BcoideB  muqr  peeuhaatieB  in  the 
method  of  wnting  ahow  themoHvea  uniformfar  eveiy- 
where.  False  readings  are  retained  in  the  aame 
manner,  so  that  the  text  is  deariy  the  result  of  arti- 
ficial  equalization. 

The  question  now  arises:  How  far  back  can  we 
trace  this  care  in  handing  down  the  tcvt  to  jMxsterity? 
Philo,  manv  authorities  on  the  Talmud,  and  later 
.Icwish  rahhi.s  and  savants  of  the  sixteenth  and 
wventwntli  century  favourt^i  the  opinion  that  tho 
Hebrew  text,  im  it  is  now  rea<l  in  our  M.SS.,  was  writ- 
ten down  from  the  outset  and  bequeathed  to  us  un- 
adulterated. The  works  of  Elias  Levita,  Morinus, 
Canpellus  have  shown  this  view  to  be  untenable; 
and  later  investigations  have  established  the  history 
of  the  text  in  ita  eaMntial  f eatona.  The  unif ormiW 
of  the  MSS.  fa  ultimately  the  ovteone  of  the  labouia 
of  the  Maasoretea,  which  were  not  eooduded  tUI 
after  the  writing  of  the  oldest  MSS.  The  work  of 
the  Maiworete.^  chiefly  con.si.sted  in  the  faithful  pre»- 
er\'ation  of  the  transmit teil  text.  This  they  arcom- 
plishefi  by  m^ntaining  accurate  .statistir^  on  the 
entire  state  of  the  Sacnxl  Booka.  \  tTs<^,  words, 
letter!^  were  counted;  lists  were  rompiled  ii\  like  uorils 
and  of  fomis  of  words  with  full  and  defcftiv<'  s^wlling, 
an<l  po.ssil)ilit ics  of  c!Lsy  mistakes  were  (•.•italoifneil. 
The  invention  of  the  signs  for  vowels  and  accents — 
about  the  seventh  centurj' — facilitated  a  faithful 
preservation  of  the  text.  Inoorrect  aeparation  and 
coimexion  of  syllafaleB  and  words  was  henoeforth 
all  but  excluded. 

Textual  criticism  was  employed  by  the  Masaoretea 
very  modermie^,  and  even  the  Uttla  they  did,  shows 
that  as  much  as  poadble  they  left  untouched  all  that 
had  iKH-n  handed  down.  If  a  reading  proved  un- 
tenable, thev  did  not  correct  the  text  itseff,  but  wcn^ 
satisfied  with  noting  the  ])n)per  readinR  on  the  mar- 
gin as  "tjere"  (read),  in  opjxjsitmn  to  "Kethfbh" 
(writt<'ti  .  .'^uch  corrections  were  of  v;irious  kinds. 
They  were  tirst  of  all  corrections  of  rejil  niistakes, 
whether  of  Irtlr  rs  or  of  entire  words.  .\  letter  or  a 
word  in  the  text  bad,  according  to  the  note  on  the 
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margin,  either  to  be  cfaAnged,  or  ineoied,  or  omitted 
by  uie  reader.  Such  wen  the  eo-called  "TlqqiiinA 
Sopherlm",  oorreotioiM  <rf,  the  scribes.  TIm  noond 
noup  ol  oormMods  wwyftcd  in'  rfinngiuK  hd^ 
Eiguous  nwd,— of  radi  eghtcep  an  TMordra  in  the 
Masaorah.  In  the  Talmud  no  mention  has  aa  yet  been 
made  of  tbem.  But  ita  compilers  were  awarp  of  the 
'"Itturfi  Sophertm",  or  erasures  of  th*  (  i; net-ting 
Waic,  which  had  l)een  made  in  beverai  plticea  in 
(ijif  cxMition  to  the  Septuiigint  and  the  Samaritan  Ver- 
sions. WTien  later  the  Ma-ssoret^s  i^ak  only  of  four 
or  five  instftnoeB,  we  must  say  with  Ginsburg  that  these 
caats  are  merely  recorded  a«  t^icai.  Cases  are  not 
rare  when  oonflideratiun  for  rchgiouB  or  moral  feeling 
hut  led  to  the  substitution  of  a  more  harmless  euphe- 
nuMD  for  an  ill-sounding  word.  The  vowels  of  the 
CKPKiiwion  to  be  tead  are  attactiad  to  the  written  word 
of  ^  text,  wtubt  the  fimMNtaato  «r»  noted  on  th« 
margin.  Well  known  is  the  ev«>Hmiining  "Qerl" 
Adonai  instead  of  Jahvd;  it  seems  to  dale  baik  to  the 
time  beforr  Christ,  and  probably  even  thefilltGnek 
interjireters  were  acouaint^^^l  with  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Mas8oret«)  did  not  dare  insort  the 
chaiiRes  described  in  the  Sacred  Text  itnelf  show's  that 
the  latter  wn-s  already  fixed.  Other  pwuliaritiea  point 
to  Uie  same  revcTence  for  tradition.  We  repeatedly 
find  in  the  t^xt  a  so-<-alled  inverted  Nun  (e.  g.,  Num., 
X,  35-30).  In  is.,  ix,  6,  thmt  is  a  final  Mtm  within  the 
word.  A  Wow  is  interrupted  or  letters  are  made  big- 
ger, whilst  others  are  placed  higher  up— the  so-called 
suspended  letters.  Not  a  few  of  these  oddities  are 
already  reocnded  in  the  Talmud,  and  therefore  must 
be  of  great  age.  Letters  vnth  points  arc  mentioned  even 
in  the  "Miahoa".   The  counting  of  the  letters  also 

firobably  belongs  to  the  older  period.  Reoords  serving 
or  textual  critici.sm  are  extant  from  the  same  time. 
In  its  esBontiaL^  the  work  is  completed  with  the  post- 
Talmudic  trealiae  "Sopherim",  This  treatise,  which 
prives  a  careful  introductiua  to  the  writing  of  the  Sa- 
cred Text,  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the 
scrupulosity  with  iditoh  at  the  time  of  its  origin  (not 
before  the  BevcQlJi  iwnituiy)  the  test  wna  pmenlly 
treated^ 

B.  ddnrlFOiMMetw— Tlieeondttionaf  tbetextpre- 
vkms  to  the  agB  of  the  Mtu^viretef;  is  iTiiaranteea  by 
the ^TUmud^rith  its  on  it.\l-uruii.;i8m  and  its 
iniinmendbieoiiototioDe»  which  are,  however,  frequently 
drawn  only  from  memoiiy.  Another  help  are  the 
"Targums'^,  or  free  Aramaic  vetaioM  of  the  Saored 
Books,  composed  from  the  Ia«t  centuiiee  b.  c  to  lite 
fifth  A.  D.  But  the  state  of  the  text  is  chiefly  m'iflenccd 
by  the  Vulpat^i  Version  made  by  St.  Jerome  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  l)e>onning  of  the  fifth  centuries. 
Hp  followed  the  Hebrew  original,  and  hin  ocra.sional 
rernark.'i  on  how  a  word  was  spelt  or  mui  enable  uh  to 
arrive  at  a  sure  jiuiRment  on  tne  text  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. As  was  Ui  be  exptH-ted  from  the  atatcmentfl  of 
the  Talmud,  the  consonant-text  of  the  \!88.  tatlie.s 
ahnoat  in  eveiry  leapeet  witit  the  orii^nal  of  St.  Jerome. 
There  appear  greater  discrepancies  in  vocalization, 
wllicb  b  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  at  that  time  the 
maihingoftiie  vowels  was  not  known.  Thustheread- 
Ing  is  necesBRiily  often  anlnguous,  as  tt»  saint  ex- 
pre^^:<1v  states.  His  comment  on  Is.,  xxxviii,  IL  shown 
that  tlu.M  statement  is  not  only  to  be  taken  as  amunod 
note,  but  that  thereby  the  interpretation  might  often 
be  influeaced  praelieiilly.  \\  hen  8t.  Jerome  occasion- 
ally speaks  of  vowels,  he  means  the  qui«f<  *  nt  or  vowel 
letters.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  t!nat  in  tin-  fourth 
century  the  pronunciation  wiu?  still  fluctuating,  would 
be  erroneous.  For  the  saint  knew  how,  in  a  definite 
case,  an  ambiguous  word  was  to  be  vocaJlzed ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  standing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scptua^nt.  A  tixcd 
pronunciation  liad  aliead^  raulted  from  the  practice, 
m  vogue  for  centuries,  of  reading  the  Iloiy  writ  pab- 
Kcly  m  the  syiisfogiie.  There  nught  be  douht  in  par* 


tioubr 


but,  on  the  ^diole,  even  tiie  vowol  text 


The  lellen  hi  wfaieh  the  M88.  of  that  tune 
wiitten  ate  the  "square  diaracters",  as  appears  from 
St.  Jerome's  remancs.  This  writing  distinguished  the 

fina!  forms  of  the  well-known  five  letters  (Prologua 
Kaleatus),  and  probably  supposed  the  atparatiou  of 
wordfl  which,  excepting  a  few  places,  is  the  same  as  in 
our  Ma.s«on'tic  T<'xt.  Sometunea  the  Vulgate  alone 
siM'rn.s  to  have  presi  r\  ^  1  the  correct  separation  in  op» 
jxjsition  to  the  MaswireU-H  and  the  Greek  Veriiion. 

The  lot«  of  Origcn's  hexapla  is  verj-  much  to  be 
regretted.  This  work  in  its  first  two  column.s  would 
iiave  banded  down  to  us  both  the  con-wnant-text  and 
the  vocalisation.  But  only  a  few  scattered  remnants 
of  the  second  are  left.  llMgr  dMW  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion, ei^pecially  id  the  naoper  names^  in  the  third  ocn* 
tiny  disaarees  not  infrequently  with  the  one  used 
later.  The  alphabet  at  the  time  of  Oiigen  was  the 
same  as  that  or  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards.  As 
regard.^  the  con»on:inth  tVinrc  i^  Uttle  chaogtli  Mid  tiM 
text  ahowa  uo  essseuti;il  Lraiisformation. 

We  are  led  still  further  back  by  the  Grei-k  versions 
originating  in  the  wcond  century.  The  most  valuable 
is  Aquila's,  as  it  wa.s  based  upon  the  Hebrew  te.xt,  and 
rendered  it  to  the  letter,  with  the  greatest  fidehty,  thus 
enabling  us  Ui  draw  reliable  concluaiona  a.s  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  original.  The  work  i.s  all  the  more  valu- 
able, a.s  .\fiuila  noes  not  care  about  the  (Ireek  ptoeition 
of  words  and  the  peculiar  Greek  idiom.  Moreover,  he 
consciously  differs  from  the  Septua^t,  taking  the 
then  official  text  for  his  norm.  Being  a  disciple  of 
RaiblH  Aqiba  he  presiunably  maintains  the  views  and 
pvbeiples  of  the  Jeiridi  ambes  in  the  begprnuog  of  the 
second  oenturv.  Hm  two  other  verdoos  of  the  ssme 
period  are  of  less  importance  for  the  critic.  Theodo- 
tion  depends  upon  the  Scptua^nt,  and  Syromachus 
allowB  hiniHclf  greater  liberty  in  the  treatment  of  the 
text.  Of  the  three  vefHionB  only  very  Bmall  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  Tlie  form  of  the  t<^xt  which  we 

St  her  from  them  'is  almost  the  one  transmitted  by  the 
assoretes;  the  differences  naturally  became  more 
numerotis,  but  it  remains  the  one  recension  we  know  of 
from  our  MSS.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  at 
least  to  the  befSnning  of  the  iWTond  century,  and  re- 
cent investigations  in  fact  a.<«ign  it  tO  that  period. 

But  that  IS  not  all.  The  perfect  agreement  of  the 
M88.,  even  in  their  critical  remarks  and  siwmin^ 
irrelevant  and  ciaswsl  peculiarities,  lias  led  to  the  as- 
sumption that  the  present  text  not  tnUy  repmenta  % 
fiingfe  recension,  but  that  this  recension  is  even  built 
upon  one  archetype  containing  the  very  peculiarities 
that  now  strike  us  in  the  MSS.  In  favour  of  this 
hypotheds,  which,  since  the  time  of  Olshausen,  has 
been  defended  and  bafU'<l  upon  a  deeper  argument 
'•HIMK'ially  by  de  Lftgnrxle,  evidence  hxs  been  brought 
ini  which  8e<ni.s  overwhelming.  Hence  it  is  not 
suriirising  that,  of  late,  the  aisscrtion  was  made  that 
this  view  had  long  since  become  an  admitted  fact  in 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet,  how* 
ever  persuasive  the  argument  appesia  at  first  sight  ita 
validity  has  been  constantly  impugned  by  authoritiea 
such  as  Kuenen,  Strack,  Buhl,  Kunig,  and  others  di»' 
^inpiif^«irf  by  their  loiowledgp  of  the  subjeet.  The 
present  state  of  the  Hebivw  text  is  doubtless  the  out- 
come of  systematic  labour  during  the  course  of  several 
centuries,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  supposed 
archetj'pc  ever  existed. 

At  the  outs<'t  the  very  aagumption  that  about  \.  n, 
150  only  a  .Kingle  copy  wii.s  available  for  th(>  prcpar.v 
tion  of  the  Hible  text  is  so  improbable  as  sciirc^^ly  to 
deserve  con.sidcration.  I  t  ■  ,  en  if  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Bar-Ooeheba  a  ftreal  number  of  Scripture 
rolLs  ]M'ri.sh«l,  there  nevertheless  existed  enough  of 
them  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  so  that  there  was  no  Me«  d 
to  rdy  on  one  damaged  copy.  And  how  could  this 
copy,  the  directive  peculiarities  of  wliich  could  not 
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bave  been  ovorlix^kcd,  utlain  to  such  undisputed 
authority?  Thi.s  nouUl  huvu  buppeued  ouly  if  it  bad 
iiuich  grrntcr  weight  than  the  otners,  for  instance,  for 
its  being  a  temple  scroll;  this  wouW  imply  further 
that  there  existed  ulliciiil  texts  and  copii-.s,  and  w)  th' 
uniformity  goes  further  back.  On  Die  Hupi)06ition  that 
it  were  but  a  private  scroll,  preserveii  tiK-rely  bycfaano^ 
it  would  be  unpoftsiblo  to  explain  how  the  obvious  mis* 
takesirarBV^ined.  Why,  for  instance,  should  aU  copies 
have  a  dosed  Qe^ or  aktter  oamiiUy  iqm1« kuiw, 
orsfiiudJIffftvitlunaivOTd?  SuehimprMMbiKtieaanse 
necessarily  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  archetype. 
Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  the  supposed  mistakes 
are  really  not  crroneoiLs,  but  liu\-e  nonie  eritiral  .signifi- 
nation?  l"or  .so\erul  of  them  a  siitisfactorj-  explana- 
tion ha-s  uln  ady  been  given.  Thus  the  inverted  Xitn 
puiut.s  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  respective  piLHHaRc>s: 
m  Pruv.,  xvi.  "JS,  for  instance,  the  small  Xun,  oj*  Ulau 
rightly  conjei  turrts.  might  owe  its  origin  to  a  textual 
emendation  suggested  by  the  feeling  prevalent  later 
on.  Tbe  laiger  letters  aerved  perba^x;  to  murk  the 
middle  of  a  book.  Potribly  eomethmg  t^imilar  mav 
have  ^ven  ri»e  to  th^  other  peculiarities  for  which 
we  cannot  at  present  account.  As  lon^  as  there  exists 
the  pOBBihili^iy  of  a  probable  explanatioo.  we  abould 
Dot  inake  duDiM  TCQKmable  for  the  eoniution  of  oitf 
text,  though  we  do  not  deny  that  here  and  there  ehanee 
has  been  at  play.  But  the  complete  agreement  waa 
cert iiinly  brought  about  gradually.  TIv  Ml  ii  rthewifc- 
nt»j!jtJ8,  the  more  they  differ,  even  though  the  recen- 
sion remains  the  same.  And  yet  it  might  have  been 
expected,  the  more  ancient  tiicy  were  tbe  more  uni- 
form they  should  become. 

Besides,  if  one  codex  hmi  been  the  Hource  of  all  the 
rest,  it  cannot  be  explained  why  trifling  (xldities  were 
everywhere  taken  over  faithfully,  wlukt  the  coiiso- 
nant-text  waa  Im  cared  for.  If,  n^ia,  in  later  time^ 
tbe  diffejenooa  were  maintatDed  by  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  edioola,  it  ia  ekar  that  the  supposed  oodex 
did  not  poaocss  the  necessarily  decisive  authority. 

Hie  pwaCDt  text  on  the  contrary  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted nom  the  eritieal  labour  o(  the  aonbce  ton  Um 
firat  oentoiy  b.  o.  to  tin  aeeood  oentiny  a.  d.  Oon« 
flidering  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  synagogue  and 
the  statements  of  Josephus  (Contra  Apioncm,  I,  viii) 
and  of  Philo  (Eusebius,  "Pra'f).  evang.'',  VIU,  vij  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may  rightly  isup- 
I>ose  that  greater  changes  of  the  text  did  not  occur  at 
that  time.  Even  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt.,  v,  IS, 
altout  the  jot  and  tittle  not  passing  away,  seem  to  jKiint 
to  a  scrupulous  cure  in  the  preservation  of  lite  very 
letter;  and  the  unconditional  authority  of  the  tScrip- 
ture  presupposes  a  high  opinion  of  tbe  letter  of  Holy 
Writ. 

How  the  work  of  the  scribea  waa  carried  out  in  de- 
tail, we  oaniiot  ascertain.  Soiae  atatements  of  Jewiah 
tfadition  suggest  that  thay^  were  aatiafied  with  auper* 
flaial  invest  igation  and  entidam,  which,  however,  ia 

ail  that  oouhl  have  been  expected  at  a  time  when  seri- 
ous textual  criticism  was  not  even  thought  of.  When 
jliffirult  if.'i  arose,  it  i.s  said  (li.it  the  witi(cs.si-s  were 
couiiii'd  and  tin;  qur-tion  deri<ic<i  aticoniuig  to  nu- 
tn<'ricul  majority.  However  .■^inij>le  and  imperfect  thi.^ 
method  w:i.-j.  un<ler  the  cir<  uiii.stanccs  an  objective 
ari-ouiit  of  the  actual  Stat*'  of  thr  (|iu  ^liou  w;ls  much 
nion"  valuable  than  a  si  rli  s  of  hjTpolhetios  the  claims 
of  which  wc  could  not  now  i  xamine.  Nor  is  t  Ik  r<  any 
reason  for  supposing,  with  some  early  (Jiuri.stian 
writers,  eooaciouis  changes  or  falsifications  of  the  text. 
But  we  are,  perhapa,  justified  in  holding  that  the  dis- 
putctj  b<>tween  the  JewB  and Chriatiaos  about  the  text 
of  the  Seriptuiea  were  one  of  therensooawhy  thefonner 
hastonod  the  woilc  of  tmifying  and  fixing  the  text. 

The  MSS.  of  that  period  probably  showed  little  dif- 
ference from  those  of  the  suljsequent  epoch.  The 
•x>nsonant-text  wiw  written  in  a  more  undent  form  of 
the  square  characters;  the  so-called  final  letters  prc- 


numably  came  into  u.se  then.  The  N'iieh  Ptip^Tus  (the 
Ten  Commandments)  would  give  >vimc  infornuttion  if 
it  were  only  certain  that  it  really  bi  to  the  first 

rentury.  The  que^ition  cannot  be  decided,  tut  our 
kMCA^  Inl^-j  of  Hebrew  writing  from  the  first  to  the 
third  century  is  quite  imperfect.  The  papyrus  is 
written  in  well-develope»i  square  characters,  exhibits 
division  of  words  throughout,  »nd  always  uses  the 
"  final  letters  " .  Aa  in  the  Tahuud,  the  memory  of  the 
ndativcty  late  distinction  of  tbe  double  forms  of  the 
five  letters  is  still  alive,  their  implication  in  Holy  Writ 
Monot  be  dated  hade  too  far.  Even  the  Maasorah 
oontafaia  a  number  of  phraaea  having  final  letim  which 
are  divided  diffcrentlv  in  the  text  and  on  the  margin, 
and  must,  therefore,  belong  to  a  period  when  the  dis- 
tinction was  not  as  y<'t  in  u.se.  From  the  Nabutii?^ 
and  Palmyrian  infRriptioiiii  we  learn  that  at  the  timp 
of  Clirist  the  di.stinction  already  existed,  but  it  tUx's 
not  follow  that  the  same  usage  vailed  in  the  land 
west  of  the  Jordan  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Sarre<l 
Book.s.  The  Palmvrian  inscriptions  of  the  first  to  the 
third  ceuturv  apr>fy  tlie  final  form  of  only  one  letter, 
vis.,  Nun,  wfiilst  the  Nabat^ean  go  beyond  the  Hebrew 
and  u»e,  t  hough  not  coniiistently,  double  forms  also  far 
AJ$ph  and  Hi.  The  time  when  the  Jeiriah  oopyiata 
heipii  to  diatingtiish  the  double  forma  muat  then  re- 
iBBU  an  egpan  quastioB.  Moreover,  the  teim  ^filial 
Irttara"  doss  not  sssm  vary  appropriate,  eondder- 
ing  the  historical  devdopmoit.  It  is  not  the  final 
forms  then  invented,  but  rather  the  others,  that 
seem  to  be  the  product  of  a  dcv  vrli  Ir^  I'  yr,  with 
the  single  exception  of  M$m,  the  -  .ilh^l  liual  forms 
are  those  of  the  old  characters  aa  exhibited  partly  at 
least  even  in  the  oldest  inacrit)tions.  or  at  any  rat/»  in 
use  in  the  .(Vraniaic  j)apyri  of  it  r  til'ili  r  ru'  iry  m.  t". 

C.  The  Hihle  Text  htforr  Christ. — Ah  n-gards  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  we  lU'e  relatively  well  informed.  In 
place  of  the  missiiU}  M8S.  we  have  the  ancient  Gra«k 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so-called  deptu»- 
Sint,  or  Alexandrian,  Version.  The  Pentateuch  waa 
tramihited  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  eentury,  but  it 
eannot  be  determined  in  what  order  and  at  what  inter- 
vals the  other  booka  followed.  Yet  in  the  eaae  of  the 
majority  of  the  hooka  the  woik  was  imbably  oom- 
pletod  about  the  middle  of  the  eeoond  eentury  b.  c. 
Of  primary  import^mce  for  us  is  the  Question  of  the 
Htatc  of  the  text  at  tlie  time  of  the  translation.  1  he 
version  i.s  not  the  work  of  one  man — not  even  the 
Pcntuttiuch  ha<l  only  one  tran.slator — nor  the  work  of 
one  period,  but  is  extendeil  over  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  it  cannot  all  br  judged  by  the  same  criterion. 
The  sarru-  holds  good  of  its  liebrcw  original.  Some  of 
the  Uld-Tcstament  Scriptures  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
translation,  existed  for  about  a  thousand  years,  whilst 
others  had  just  been  composed.  Considering  this  his- 
torical development,  wc  must,  in  judging  the  texts,  not 
simply  oppose  the  whole  of  tbe  M.  T.  (Massoretic 
Text )  on  the  one  hand  tO  the  whde  Septuagiut  on  the 
other.  Resulta  of  any  nraetiealvahie  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  separate  atuc^  of  the  cUfferent  boolia  ol  Holy 
Scripture. 

The  oldest,  the  Pentateuch,  presents  coiwiderable 
difTcrenccs  from  the  M.  T.  only  in  Ex.,  xxxvi-xl.  and 
in  Num.  Greater  divergences  apix^ir  in  Sam.,  Jer., 
Jol),  I'rov.,  and  Daniel.  The  M.  T.  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  has  suffered  in  many  i>lace8.  The  Greek  Ver- 
Hion  often  .s<>r\'<  s  to  correct  it,  though  not  alw.ays.  In 
Jeremias  text-tradiliou  is  verj'  unsettled.  In  the 
Oreek  Version  not  less  than  2700  word.s  of  the  M.  T.. 
about  an  eighth  ])art  of  the  whole,  are  missing.  Addi- 
tiona  to  the  M.  T.  are  inconsiderable.  Some  of  the 
parts  wanting  in  Sept.  may  be  lat«r  additions,  whilst 
others  belong  to  Um  original  text.  Tbe  tnmspositiona 
of  the  Greek  text  seem  to  be  secondary.  StiU  tbe 
order  of  the  M.  T.  ia  not  unobjectionable  either,  and 
sometimes  Sept.  ia  ridit  in  opposition  to  M.  T.  On 
the  whole,  tlie  text  oT Sept.  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
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the  M.T.  In  Job  tin- 1(  \tu;il  i)rohlpm  w  quite  similar. 
Tho  (Irwk  text  is  considi  raljly  shorter  than  the  M.  T. 
The  (Iroek  rcnderinR  of  Proverbs  diverges  still  more 
from  the  Hebrew.  Liiiftly,  tlie  Greek  Ecclesiasticus,  a 
traiulation  which  we  must  consider  to  have  b<i>n  niiuic 
by  the  author's  grandson,  is  altogether  different  from 
the  Hebrew  recension  lately  found.  These  facts  prove 
that  during  the  thini-flecoud  century  b.  c.  texta  were 
circulated  which  manifeat  traces  of  oarekaa  tieatment. 
But  it  imiBtberMneiiibeiwltliattraiifllatora,  aometimea, 
may  have  treated  tha  teixt  more  freely,  and  that  even 
our  (ireek  Version  haa  not  come  down  to  tu  in  its  orig- 
inal fonn.  It  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  we  may 
recognize  the  ofFicial  text  of  tlie  iM  rio<l  in  the  present 
form  of  the  Clrwk  text.  The  legend  of  the  solemn 
mission  to  .Ieru.salem  and  the  de|)iitati()n  of  the  tran*- 
lutorw  to  I'^nyp'  cuimot  Ih'  treated!  as  hi.-;tori(al.  On 
the  other  hand  it  i.s  ;irl)itrary  to  ajsjuine  tlial  tlie  orig- 
inal of  thi-  Creek  VriMon  represent.s  a  cDrnipted  text 
every  time  it  difTers  from  M.  T.  We  have  to  distin- 
guish various  forma  of  the  text,  whether  m  call  them 
recensions  or  not. 

For  a  judfmcnt  on  the  Sept.  and  its  original,  the 
knowledge  <h  the  Hebrew  writing  then  in  vogue  is 
indiapoiaable.  In  the  case  of  the  Minor  Propheta 
ftttempta  have  been  nuMle  ter  VoUen  to  diaeover  Um 
ehaiMtem  employed.  TheEwilBBofSamiidbaTebeeii 
inveatigated  by  Wellhausen  and  Driver;  Jeremiaa  by 
K6hler;  Esechiel  by  Comill;  Job  by  Beer;  Eccle* 
Bia.-itii  iishy  I'l  ters.  Fullcertainty  as  tothe  chararters 
of  the  Hel)rvvv  Kcroll.s  of  the  third-««vonil  century  B.C. 
haifnot  as  yet  been  obtaine<l  .Vrror.iin^;  to  .lewi.sh  tra- 
dition, E.s<fni.s  brought  over  1  lie  new  i  .V.ssyrian  i  writing 
when  returning  iVi  im  t  lie  liMlc.in  whieh. script  the  Saered 
Uuoks  were  thereafti  r  t raiiscnlM-d.  .\  sudden  change 
is  improbable.  It  i.s  not  jMissible  that  the  writing  of 
the  fourth  century  was  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
Nash  Papyrus  or  of  the  first-century  inscriptiooa. 
The  Aramaic  writing  of  the  fifth  century  shows  an 
1lT»WM**%ft*fk  tendency  towanls  the  latter  forms,  yet 
many  bttcn  an  still  closely  related  to  the  ancient 
dphabet:  as  BMt,  Capk,  Mm,  Satneeh,  Ayin,  Taade, 
How  did  this  change  take  place?  Did  it  pass  through 
the  Samaritan  alphabet,  which  clearly  betniys  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Phoenician''  \\ C  know  'Ik  .Samaritan 
letters  only  after  the  time  of  C'hn.st.  The  oldest  in- 
8crii)tion  U'longs,  perhaps,  to  the  fourth  century  n  ; 
luiother,  that  of  Nablus.  to  th(^  sixth.  But  thi.n  writing 
is  undoubte<lly  deeor:iti\o,  (ii.>]jl:iyinn  e:ire  and  art, 
and  offers,  therefore,  no  sure  ba.si.s  for  a  deci.sion.  .Still 
there  vioa  pret>uinal)ly  a  time  in  which  the  Sacre<l 
Scriptures  were  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  the 
Samaritan  chanicten  whidi  an  dojnljr  lel^ed  wUh 
thoee  of  the  Uasmonsan  coin  inscription. 

Othoa  auggcet  the  Palm^Tian  alphabet.  Some  let- 
tora,  indeed,  agree  with  the  square  characters;  but 
Ohimd,  Hi,  Pi,  Ttade,  and  QM  differ  so  much  that 
a  direct  rdwtion  ia  inadmiaaiple.  In  short,  con.sidering 
the  local  nature  of  this  artificial  writing,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  it  exerted  a  wider  influence  towards  the 
west.  The  Hebrew  .squarr  chara<;ter8  come  nearer  to 
the  Xabata'an,  the  .■^phiTi-  nf  which  is  more  extended 
and  is  imme<lia1'  ly  luIjlk  rcit  to  Palestine. 

.V.-^  the  chani^e  of  i[u'  ulph  ilx-t  probably  took  place 
Step  by  stej),  we  itnist  reckon  vvith  lran.>iilion  writings, 
the  form  and  relation  of  which  can  perhai>s  bi-  ajv- 
proximateU'  determined  by  comparison.  Thetirevk 
Version  offers  excellent  material;  its  very  mistakes 
are  an  inestimal)le  help  to  us.  For  the  errors  in  read- 
ing or  writing,  occasioned,  or  already  supposed,  by 
iJte  orivnal.  will  often  find  their  reason  ana  explana- 
tum  in  Uw  form  of  the  characters.  A  group  of  letters 
nneatidly  toad  erroneously  is  a  clue  aa  to  the  form 
or  the  alphabet  of  the  original.  For  the  well-known 
po«isibi1ities  in  the  square  writing  of  confounding 
Dalelh  with  RM,  Yddh  with  Waw,  BWi  with  Caph 
do  not  exist  in  the  same  way  in  the  tranaition  wnt- 
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ings.  The  interchannuig  uf  Hi  and  Ifflh,  of  Yd/ih  and 
Waw,  so  ea.sy  with  the  new  characl(i>,  i-,  scarcely 
conceivable  with  the  old  ones;  and  tiic  mustakingof 
Bf-lh  for  Ctiph  is  altogether  excluded.  Aleph  and  Tau 
on  the  other  hand  can  easily  bo  mixed  up.  Now  in 
Paralipomenon,  in  itself  recent  and  translat4>«l  into 
Greek  long  after  the  Pentateuch,  Waw  and  Tau, 
YMh  and  Hi,  Caj^  and  Risk  have  been  mistaken  for 
each  other.  Una  can  be  accounted  for  only  if  an 
older  form  of  writing  were  employed.  Hence  we  are 
compelled  to  auppoae  that  the  okl  alphabet,  or  n 
transition  form  luce  it,  waa  in  use  up  to  the  second  or 
first  century  B.  c.  From  Christ's  words  about  the  job 
(Matt.,  v,  IS)  it  ha-s  been  concluded  that  YA/lh  must 
have  been  ri-garde<l  a.s  the  smallest  letter;  tins  holila 
good  with  the  sfjuare  characters.  We  know  otherwise 
that,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  new  writing  wils  all 
but  develotK-d;  at  lexst  the  inscriptions  of  the  Hend 
Cheztr  and  of  many  os.suaries  sufhciently  testify  to 
this,  iiut  in  these  inscriptions  Zayin  and  TFow  are 
as  small  as  or  even  smaller  than  Y'Sdh. 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  the  characters,  orthog* 
raphy  ia  of  importance.  The  unpointed  conaonant- 
text  can  be  made  eaaentiaUy  clearer  by  writtm 
"plene".  L  e.  by  uaimc  the  ao-oalled  qoiCMent  letten 

aitrea  ketiooiB).  This  mevH  wna  oftan  abient  m 
original  of  Oe  Sept.  In  the  text  of  the  Minor 
Prtqiheta  Altph  seems  not  to  have  been  written  as  a 
vowd-letter.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  translators 
and  the  M.  T.  diverge,  acrorfliiig  a.s  they  supiK).-..-  the 
Aleph  or  not.  If  the  vowel-letter  w;cs  written,  only 
one  interpretation  waa  possible.  The  same  applies  to 
the  u.se  of  Waw  and  Yddh.  Their  omission  occasions 
mlsfjikes  on  the  one  or  other  suie.  Thi-  liberty  pre- 
vailing in  this  regard  is  expres-sly  testilied  even  for  a 
much  later  pcrioa.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  consider 
the  omis.sion  of  the  vowel-letters  as  the  rule  commonly 
observed.  The  oldest  inscriptions  {Medw^  SiloaJi) 
and  the  whole  hiatoiy  of  Semitic  wnting  prove  that 
this  practical  device  was  known. 

In  particular  caaea  the  pcnsibility  of  CQUweting  or 
aeparating  the  lettera  differ«itly  muat  be  conridered 
aa  another  aource  of  divers  interpretations.  Whether 
the  division  of  the  words  was  expressed  in  the  ancient 
M.SS.  or  not  cannot  be  shown  by  direct  testimonies. 
The  Mesha  and  Siloah  inscriptions  and  some  of  the 
oldest  .Vramaic  and  Phu-nieian  <livide  the  words  l)y  a 
dot.  The  later  monumentit  do  not  abide  by  i  hi.s  usage, 
but  mark  the  division  here  and  th<  ret)y  a  little  interval. 
This  custom  is  universal  in  the  .Vramaic  papjTi  from 
the  fifth  century  downw.irds.  The  Hebrew  fragments 
make  no  exception,  and  the  Syriac  writing  applies 
the  word-division  in  the  earliest  MSS.  Therefore  the 
eonjectiue  that  word-division  waa  used  in  the  old 
aeroUa  is  not  to  be  rejected  at  the  outset.  Still  tho 
intervals  must  have  been  so  small  that  wrong  con- 
nexions easily  came  about.  Instances  are  not  wantinc^ 
and  both  the  Maasorab  and  the  Greek  Version  testily 
to  that.  Thua  Gen.,  xlix,  19-20,  is  correctly  divided 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Vulgate,  whilst  the  M  T. 
erroneously  carries  the  ^f(m,  that  belongs  to  the  end 
of  verse  19,  over  to  the  following  word  "  .\sher".  The 
passage,  nioret)ver,  is  ]>oetical  and  a  new  stanza 
begins  with  ver.se  'JO.  Hence  in  the  iirchet y]>r  of  our 
M.  T.  the  stichic  writing,  known  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
period  and  use<l  in  the  later  M.SS.,  waa  not  ai)pliiil. 

The  mistakes  occurring  in  consequence  of  mtcr- 
changingof  letters,  of  wrong  vocal  izat  ion  or  connexion, 
show  how  text-ccMTUption  ori{;inated,  imd  thtis  sug- 
gest ways  of  repairing  the  damaged  p:issag««.  Other 
slips  which  always  occur  in  the  handing  down  of 
MSS.,  rnch  as  haplography,  dittography,  inaertion  of 
gjooaw,  tranB^oaition,  even  of  entire  columns,  must 
alao  be  taken  mto  consideration  whflat  estimating  the 
text  of  the  Sacred  Rooks.  In  books  or  passages  of 
poetical  nature,  metre,  alphabetical  order  of  verses 
and  staniaa,  and  their  •tnieture,  aopply  n  nwana  of 
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emendation,  which  ought  ne^'orthcleas,  to  be 
UMd  with  gmt  pnidenoe,  eepeoiaUy  where  the  M8S, 
aeem  dinunngeo. 

We  miii^  however,  beware  of  eoamerioK  Um  Sept. 
M  »  uidt  Willi  the  MaMorah.  b  temal  entidnn  we 
nraet  diatinguiah  between  the  questions:  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
general  to  the  Hebrew?  and,  How  far  in  it  particular 
case  may  one  text  be  corrpctt.-d  by  thf  otlier?  The 
Sept.  may  on  the  whole  difffr  con.si(li  rat)ly  from  the 
M.  T.,  and  yet  oden  clear  up  an  obs<'urc  pasaagc  in 
the  Hebrew,  while  the  reverse  happens  ju«t  aa  fre- 
quentl}'.  Apiirt  from  the  Sept.  there  is  but  little  to 
a^iHt  us.  The  Samaritan  Text  throws  light  on  the 
Pentateuch,  at  leaat  up  to  the  fourth  century,  per- 
haps up  to  the  tiiM  fiefon  Eadras.  Yet  mvH  the 
critical  edition,  announced  a  ootqile  of  yeara  mo, 
appears  it  must  remahi  an  open  queation  whether 
the  flamaritan  Test  WIS  not  inflnBDfled  by  the  Snt. 
at  a  taHer  period.  KeganfiDB  ahorter  paaaacee,  the 
parallel  texts  allow  of  oompariaon.  The  deviations 
observed  in  them  show  that  chanp's  have  taken  place, 
which  betray  carele«sne.s)<  or  int<  iiti(Ki;iI  or  ucciilentul 
variations.  Jewish  tra<lition  tells  of  a  reHtoration  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  Es<ir;ia.  Underlying  thin 
narrative  may  be  the  recolirrt  ioti  of  historical  events 
that  prove<l  dis.ititrous  l)oth  to  the  political  and  reli- 
Kious  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  its  Sacred 
Books.  The  consequences  do  not  everywhere  mani- 
fest themselves  as  much  as  in  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Jeremias,  for  instance,  but  often  —""(jfr  are  auoh 
that  the  application  of  all  critical  meaaa  ia  needed  to 
come  to  a  readable  text.  Sometimes  hi  apite  of  all 
nothiDg  can  be  done  and  the  naaaagp  ia  irremediably 
dlafigured.  It  wdl  be  impoeaible  to  malM  the  M.  T. 
agree  entirely  with  tiie  Sept.  untO  wo  are  favoured 
by  some  unexpected  diecovcrira.  However,  all  these 
dL«M:Tepanci(  s  do  not  alter  the  Sacred  Texts  to  such  a 
degree  to  iilTect  in  any  way  the  reliRioiis  content  of 
the  Old  Testament. 
Moairrc 
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Teatament,  The  New. — I.  Name;  II.  Deecription; 
III.  Ori^;  IV.  Transmission  of  the  Text;  V.  Con- 

tenta.  History,  and  Doctrine. 

I.  Namk. — Testament  comes  from  testamenlum,  the 
word  by  which  the  Latin  eccleaiaBtical  writers  trans- 
lated the  GttA  fteftnr.  With  the  profane  authors 
thia  latter  term  meana  tlvnya.  one  paasage  ol  Ari»- 
tophaaes  perhaps  excepted,  the  Icmd  dia|iOBition  a 
man  makes  of  his  goods  lor  after  hia  oeath.  However, 
at  an  early  date,  the  Alexandrian  trandatom  of  the 
Scripture,  known  as  the  S<'ptuaKint,  employed  the' 
wonl  lis  the  eiiuivalent  of  the  Hebrew  InTith,  which 
means  a  t>u<-t,  ati  alliance,  more  e.«]KTially  the  alliance 
of  Valiweh  with  Israel.  In  .">t.  Paul  (I  ("or.,  xi,  25) 
Jesus  ("hri.st  uses  tin-  w<ir<is  ""new  testament"  as 
meaning  the  alliance  i  srahli-^hed  by  Himself  between 
Go<l  and  the  world,  and  iliis  is  railed  "new"  jis 
opi)os<'<J  to  that  of  which  Mosi-s  w!is  the  mediator. 
Later  on,  the  name  of  testanicnt  w!i.«  given  to  the 
collection  of  sacred  texts  containing  the  history  and 


the  doelrfaie  of  the  two  alliances;  here  again  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  meet  the  diatinction  between  the 
OMaadtheNewTaatamaota.  In  this  meaning  the  e» 
onaMn  Old  Teatament  (faalMl  Mluf)  ia  found  for 
the  firat  time  m  H^to  of  SvdiB,  towards  the  year 
170.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  at  thi.s  da  * 
the  corresponding  word  "testamentum"  was  already 
in  use  amongst  the  Latins.  In  any  caae  it  wna  OOD^ 
mon  in  the  time  of  Tertulhan. 

II.  DE.scRiPTn)N. — The  New  Testament,  as  usu- 
ally received  in  the  (.'hristian  ("hiirches,  is  made  up  oj 
twenty-seven  different  bo<jkH  littnluited  to  eight  dif- 
ferent authors,  six  of  whom  are  numbered  among  the 
Apostles  (Matthew.  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude) 
and  two  among  toeir  immediate  diaeiples  (Marie, 
Lnlm).  If  we  consider  only  the  oontnts  and  the 
llteraiy  form  of  tiieae  writtngs  they  may  be  divided 
into  historical  booha  (Goapela  and  Acts),  didaetie 
booka  (&natlaa),  mwofbOul  book  (ApoaOniae). 
Befoi*  tb«  name  of  Netw  Taalament  hadfoome  into 
use  the  writers  of  the  hitter  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury used  to  say  "Gospel  and  Apostolic  writings"  or 
simply  "the  Gospel  and  the  .\))os(le",  meaning  the 
AjKistle  St.  Paul.  The  (ioajK-ls  are  subdn  ided  into 
two  groups,  those  which  are  commonly  called  .syn- 
oj)iic  (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke),  because  their  narra- 
tives arc  parallel,  ami  ilie  fourth  (iospel  itbat  uf  .<! 
John),  which  to  a  certain  extent  com])Irte?i  the  first 
three.  They  n-late  the  life  aiul  ix-rsoiial  tcMching  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Acta  of  the  Apostle»,  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  title,  relates  the  preaching 
and  the  labours  of  the  Apostles.  It  narrates  the 
foundation  of  the  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
only;  in  it  mention  is  made  of  Peter,  John,  Jamea^ 
Paul,  and  Bamabaa;  afterwarda,  the  autlior  devotee 
flisteen  cfaaptera  out  of  the  twentgr-eigbt  to  the  mia> 
aions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  (Sreeo-Romans.  There  arc 
thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  jierhaps  foiurtern,  if, 
with  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  consider  him  the  autlior 
of  the  Einstle  to  the  Hebrews.  They  are,  with  the 
exception  of  this  last -mentioned,  addressed  to  particu- 
lar Churches  (Rom.;  I,  II  Cor.j  Gal.;  Ephcs. ;  Philip.; 
Colos.;  I,  II  Thess.)  or  to  individuals  (1,  II  Tim.;  Tit.; 
Philem.).  The  seven  Epistles  that  follow  (James;  I, 
II  Peter;  I,  II,  III  John;  Jude)  are  called  'CathoUr" 
because  meet  of  them  are  addressed  to  the  faithful 
in  general.  The  Apocah'pse  addressed  to  the  seven 
C/hurchoaof  Asia  Mmor  (kpheaus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus, 
Thyatira,  .Sartlis.  Philade^ihia*  Laodioea)  reflembles  in 
some  ways  a  collective  letter.  It  flontains  a  vision 
whioh  St.  John  had  at  Fatmoa  ooneaming  the  interior 
state  of  the  above-mentioned  eommonitiea,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Church  with  pagan  Rome,  and  toe  final  de^ 
tiny  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

III.  Origin. — The  New  Testament  was  not  writ- 
ten all  at  once.  The  books  that  compo.se  it  appeared 
one  afti  T  another  in  the  sjiace  of  fiftv  years,  i.  e.  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  centurv.  \\  rit  ten  in  differ- 
ent and  distant  countries  and  atfiln-s-^'d  to  i>articular 
Churches,  they  took  some  time  to  spread  throughout 
the  wholeof  Christendom,  and  amuch  longer  t  ime  t  o  Ih^ 
come  accepted.  The  unification  of  the  canon  was  not 
acoomphshed  without  mneh  eootroveray  (see  Canon 
or  THE  Holy  Scriptures).  Still  it  can  be  said  that 
from  the  third  century,  or  perhaps  earUer,  the  exiat- 
eneeof  all  the  booka  that  tOKhur  form  our  New  Teetn- 
ment  waa  everywhere  known,  althou^  they  were  not 
all  universally  admitted,  at  least  as  certainly  canoni* 
cal.  However,  uniformity  existed  in  the  \\  est  from 
the  fourth  century.  The  Ea.it  had  to  await  the  sev- 
enth cent  ury  to  see  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 
In  early  tiiiK^s  the  (luesliuns  of  cainuiicily  and  au- 
thenticity were  not  discussed  .si'parately  and  independ- 
ently r>f  each  other,  the  latter  being  readily  brought 
forward  as  a  reason  for  the  former;  but  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  canonicity  was  held,  especially  by  St. 
Jerome,  oti  account  of  ecclesiastical  preecripiion'and, 
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by  the  very  fact,  the  authenticity  of  Iho  cnntrstrci 
lnK>ks  liccame  of  minor  importance.  We  have  to 
come  down  to  the  sixlwnth  ceiiturv  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion repeated,  whether  the  Epistfe  to  the  Hebrews 
was  written  hy  St .  Paul,  or  the  Epistles  called  Catho- 
lie  were  in  reality  eompoaed  by  the  Apostlee  whose 
names  tbey  bear.  Home  UumanisUs,  as  Eraauus  and 
Oardinal  Ci^etan,  revived  the  objectkm  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerome,  and  whieli  ere  baied  on  the  style  of 
tbeee  mit^iftk  To  tbie  Lutlur  added  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  the  doetriiM,  aa  leftnla  the  Efuatle  of  81. 
James.  However,  it  was  praotfeaUy  the  Luthenne 
aJone  who  M)uKht  to  diminish  the  traditional  Canon, 
which  the  Council  of  TVcnt  was  to  define  in  1546. 

It  v.as  re8er\'ed  to  modem  times,  especiallv  to  our 
own  tlavH,  to  distpute  and  deny  the  truth  of  the  o|jin- 
ion  received  from  the  ancients  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  bookt*  of  llie  New  Ttatamcat.    This  doubt 
and  the  negation  regur  iiii^  the  authors  had  their  pri- 
xnary  cause  in  the  rcli^ous  incredulity  of  the  eighth 
eenut  century.   These  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  a 
reUgion  no  looinr  believed  man  inooavenieni,  if  it  was 
true  that  th^Md  seen  and  beard  what  the^  related, 
little  time  wae  needed  to  find,  in  analyzing  them, 
indiemtioni  of  a  later  origin.   The  conclusions  of  the 
TQbiaBBD  adiool,  wUoh  brought  dowa  to  the  aecond 
«entury  the  oompoeititmB  of  aU  the  New  TMament 
except  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.;  Gal.;  I,  11 
Cor.),  wiis  very  common  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in 
so-called  critical  circles  (set'  Diet,  apolog.  de  la  foi 
catholinue,  1,  771-6).    When  the  crisis  of  militant 
incredulity  htui  p!i.'*.'<ed,  the  problem  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment l)C'gan  to  De  examined  more  calmly,  and 
ci.illv  more  methodically.   From  the  critical  Htudies  of 
the  past  half  century  wc  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clusion, which  ia  now  in  its  general  outlines  iulinitti-*! 
by  all :    It  was  a  mistake  to  have  at  tributed  the  origin 
of  Christian  Uterature  to  a  later  date;  these  texts,  on 
the  whole,  date  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  first 
century;  oonsequent^  they  are  the  work  of  a  genera- 
tioB  that  oouBtad  aiood niunber  of  direct  witnesses 
of  the  fife  of  Jeaua  CShnat.  From  atage  to  eta^,  from 
Strauss  to  Renan,  from  Kenan  to  Rettsa.  WeiiaiHriT, 
Holtzmann,  Jnlicher,  Weiss,  and  fnm  tneoe  to  Zahn, 
Hamack.  criil  I  :i  h:i.s  ju."*!  retraced  its  steps  over 
the  dist.ince  a  nad  ho  inc«jii.'«iderately  covered  under 
the  guidance  of  Clirisiian  Baur.    To-dav  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  first  (Inspel.s  were  written  afxmt  the  year 
70.    The  .\cts  ('.111  hardl>-  be  said  to  be  later:  Harnack 
even  thinks  they  were  c()mp<)s<^i  nearer  to  the  year  tiO 
than  to  the  vear  7tJ.    The  Ki)i.stlr>.s  of  St.  Paul  remain 
beyond  all  dispute,  except  those  to  the  Ephesiaus  and 
to  the  Hebrew  s,  and  the  pastoral  Epistles,  about  which 
doubts  still  exist.    In  like  manner  there  are  many  who 
contest  the  Catholic  Epistles;  but  even  if  the  Second 
£pistle  of  Peter  is  delayed  till  towards  the  year  120  or 
130.  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  put  by  several  at  the 
Yciy  »*iTi""'"g  of  ChfiBtiaB  literature  between  the 
yean  M'and  !ib,  the  eaifiertEpistleB  of  BtPeul  abovt 
62  till  m. 

At  present  the  brunt  of  the  battle  rages  around  the 
writing  called  .lohannine  (the  fourth  Gospel,  the 
three  Epistles  of  .lohn,  tuid  the  Apocalypse).  Were 
thcap  texts  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  son  of  Zebe- 
dcc,  or  by  John  t  lie  presbyter  of  Ephesus  whom  Papias 
nipntioM.H?  llicre  is  nothing  to  oblige'  us  to  endorse 
the  conclusions  of  radical  criticisms  on  this  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  the  strong  testimony  of  tradition 
attributes  these  writings  to  the  Apostle  St.  John,  nor 
is  It  weakened  at  all  by  internal  criteria,  provided  we 
do  not  loee  nj^i  of  the  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
--called  by  uonent  of  Alexandria  "a  spiritual  gos- 
pel", as  oompaced  with  the  tlirce  otheni  whieh  he 
styled  "corporal".  Theologically,  we  must  take  toto 
conaideration  the  recent  ecclesiasUcal  documents 
(Decree  "Lamcntabili",  prop.  17,  18,  and  the  answer 
of  the  Roman  CWuniaaion  for  Biblical  QuestioDa,  20 
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May,  1907).  These  decimons  uphold  the  Jnhannine 
and  Apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth  I  losjx  i.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ismie  of  these  coutroversie.s,  a  Cat  holic  will 
be,  and  that  in  virtue  of  his  principles,  in  exception- 
ail^'  favourable  circumstances  for  accepting  the  just 
exigencies  of  criticism.  If  it  be  ever  established  that 
II  Peter  belongs  to  a  kind  of  literature  then  common, 
namely  the  pseudepigraiih,  its  cauonicity  will  not  on 
that  aoeount  be  oompramiaed.  Inspiration  and 
authenticity  are  diatinet  and  even  aqiaiable,  when  no 
dootatic  queathm  ia  involved  ia  their  uunii. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Tcetament 
includes  yet  another  literary*  problem,  concerning 
the  c;osi)els  especially.  .\re  thcw  writings  indepen- 
dent of  one  another?  If  one  of  the  Evangelists  did 
utilize  the  work  of  his  prwiecessors  how  are  wc  to 
8uppo.se  it  happt  n'  'i  '  \\as  it  Matthew  who  used 
Mark  or  vice  versaf*  After  thirty  years  of  constant 
study,  the  question  haa  be»'n  answeretl  only  by  con- 
jectures. Amount  these  must  be  included  the  docu- 
m^tary  theory  itself,  even  in  t  he  form  in  which  it  is 
now  commonly  admitted,  that  of  the  "  two  sources". 
The  starting-poinAof  this  theorv,  namely  the  priority 
of  Mark  and  the  use  made  of  mm  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  although  it  has  become  a  do^na  in  criticim 
for  many,  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  bypotheria. 
However  disconoertnig  this  may  be,  it  ia  none  the  lens 
true.  None  of  the  proposed  solution.^  ha.«  htM:'n  ap- 
proved of  by  all  scholars  who  are  renlly  competent  id 
the  matter,  because  all  these  solutions,  w  hile  answering 
some  of  the  difficulties,  leave  almost  a.s  many  unan- 
swerwl.  If  then  we  must  be  wnlent  with  h>  pothe,^is, 
we  ought  at  least  to  prefer  the  most  saii^factory. 
The  analy.'iis  of  the  text  scem.s  to  agree  fairly  well 
with  the  hypothesis  of  two  sources — Mark  and  Q. 
(i.  e.  Quelle,  the  non-Marcan  document);  but  a  con- 
servative critic  will  adopt  it  onW  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  such  dat*  01  tradition  concerning 
the  ongin  of  the  Goqpela  aa  are  certain  or  worthy  m 
respect. 

Theee  data  may  be  icBumad  aa  feibnra.  (a)  The 
Goapeb  are  really  the  work  of  thoBs  to  whom  they 
have  been  always  attributed,  although  this  attribu- 
tion may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  more  or  less  me- 

luthorshiji,  Thus,  the  Apostle  Si.  Matthew, 
having  written  in  .\ramaic,  did  not  hims<  if  put  into 
Greek  the  canonical  (losjvel  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name.  However,  the  fact  of  hia  br  ing 
considered  the  author  of  this  Gospel  necessarily  sui>- 
]ioses  th.at  between  the  oripnal  Aramaic  and  the 
(Jreek  texi  there  is,  at  least,  a  substantial  conformity. 
The  original  text  of  St.  Matthew  ia  certainly  prior 
to  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  there  are  even  n'syiins  for 
dating  it  earlier  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  con- 
sequently about  the  year  50.  We  know  nothing  defi- 
nite of  the  date  of  its  bdng  rendered  into  Ored;.  (b) 
Everything  aeema  to  indicate  the  dnte  of  the  oompo- 
sition  of  St.  Mark  aa  about  the  time  of  St.  Peter's 
death,  consequently  between  80 and  70.  (c)  St.  Luke 
tells  u»  expressly  that  before  him  "many  took  in  hand 
to  set  forth  in  ord<  r  '  the  Go8|jel.  What  then  was  the 
tiate  of  his  own  work?  About  the  year  70.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  wc  must  not  expect  from  the  an- 
cient.s  the  ]irecision  of  our  modem  chronology,  (d) 
The  Jotiannine  wTitings  belong  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  from  the  year  90  to  10()  'approximately); 
ex(^>t  perhaps  the  AiK)caly|>se,  which  some  modem 
critics  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  reifB  oif  Nens 
A.  D.  68  (see  GosPSL  AND  GosPELB). 

rv.  Transmission  or  TWB  Tbxt.— No  book  of 
ancient  timea  has  come  down  to  ua  escaetly  aa  it  left 
the  hands  of  its  author— aH  have  been  m  eome  wnr 
altered.  The  material  cooditiona  under  which  a  book 
was  apread  before  the  invention  of  printing  (1440), 
the  little  care  of  the  coyiyi.«t.«.  correcturs,  ami  glos.sa- 
tora  for  the  text,  so  different  from  the  desire  ot  aecu- 
ta^  exhibited  to^ay,  «q»hun  euffidently  the  diver- 
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fences  we  find  between  various  MSS.  of  the  same 
work.  To  these  eaim  mav  be  added,  in  regtrd  to 
the  Seripturae,  eat^etioBl  duBeultieB  and  dognatusal 

ooDtrovcrsiee.  To  exempt  the  sacivd  writings  trom 
ordinary  condiiioiM  a  very  utx^eial  providenoe  would 
have  been  notcs.sHry,  ntul  it  liud  iiu(  Ikkmi  the  will  of 
God  to  cxercitR-  this  providence.  Mure  iliaji  l-WjOOO 
ililTrrcnt  readings  ha%'e  bc«n  found  in  the  oldfr  wit- 
nrsscs  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament — which  in 
ityolf  id  a  proof  that  .Scriptures  nrr  not  the  only,  nor 
tlif  i)rincii»al,  moans  of  n-vcliition.  In  (hp  concrete 
ordi  r  of  till'  prt'fK'iir  poonoiny  (km!  hiul  only  to  pre- 
vent any  »ueh  alteration  oi  the  sacred  texta  as  would 
put  the  Church  in  the  moral  necessity  of  announcing 
with  certainty  as  the  word  of  God  what  in  reality  was 
only  a  human  utterance.  Let  us  say,  however,  from 
the  start,  that  the  nibetantial  tenor  of  the  sacred 
text  has  not  been  altered,  notwjtbvtanding  the  unccr- 
taintgr  which  hangs  over  aona  mwe  or  kta  kmc  and 
more  or  lees  im))ortant  historioal  or  dogmatieainaB* 
sages.  Moreover — and  this  is  very  important — these 
alterations  arc  not  irremediable;  we  can  at  least  very 
oftoii,  f>y  .studying  the  variant.s  of  the  toxt.s,  eliniinalo 
tht;  defective  reudirin  and  tluia  re-«>stiil)lisli  the  i)riin- 
itive  te.xt.    This  i.s  tlie  object  of  lextvud  critici.sin. 

A.  BrtVf  Hiiiiory  of  Ute  Trstnid  Cntiri.tm. — Tho 
ancient i«  wore  aware  oi  the  variant  readings  in  tlio  text 
and  in  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament;  Origcn,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine  particularly  insisted  on 
this  state  of  things.  In  every  age  and  in  diverse 
places  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil;  in  Africa, 
m  the  tkneof  St.  Cyprian  (2oO) ;  in  the  East  by  means 
of  the  works  of  Oingen  (200-54);  then  by  those  of 
Ludan  at  Antioch  nd  J&qrohuia  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  b^pnning  of  the  foarth  oentui^.  Later  on  (383) 
St.  Jerome  revised  the  Latin  version  with  the  aid 
what  he  consi<iered  to  be  the  best  copies  of  the  Grwk 
text.  Betw.H  ti  40()  and  450  Ruhbula  of  Edcssa  did 
the  Baiiie  tiling  for  the  Syriac  version.  In  the  thir- 
teenth (x^ntury  the  universities,  the  Dominicans,  and 
the  Franciscans  undertook  to  correct  the  Latin  text. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  i)rititing  le.ssene<l,  although 
it  did  not  coniplctt'ly  suppress,  tJie  diversity  of  read- 
ings, because  it  spread  the  same  </pc  of  text,  viz.,  that 
which  the  Hellenists  of  the  Renaissance  got  from  the 
ByMUtttine  scholars,  who  came  in  numbers  to  Italy, 
Cwrmany,  and  France,  after  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  text,  after  having  been  revised  by  Kras- 
vem,  Robert  EsUeiUKb  and  Thtedore  de  finally, 
in  1633,  became  the  ESbvvtttBa  cditbn,  which  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  "received  text".  It  remained 
the  ne  variettur  text  of  the  New  Testament  for  Protes- 
tants up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  continued  lo  spread  it  until 
r.H)l.  All  the  ofTiciail  Protestant  versions  depended 
on  this  Wat  of  Bvziuitine  origin  up  to  the  revision 
of  the  Authorizeil  Version  of  the  An^iean  Church, 
which  took  place  in  1881. 

The  Catholics  on  their  side  followed  the  official 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which  is  in  substance  the 
revised  version  of  St.  Jerome),  published  in  155)2  by 
order  of  Clement  VIII,  and  calle<!  on  that  account 
the  Clementine  Bible.  Thus  it  i-mi  he  said  that, 
durioiK  two  oeotitnee  at  least,  the  New  Teatamcnt  waa 
veadm  the  West  in  two  diffemit  forms.  Whidiofthe 
two  was  the  more  exact?  According  as  the  ancient 
MSS.  of  the  text  were  diseovere<l  and  editiHl.  the  critics 
reni.'vrkrd  and  noted  the  difTen»nee8  these  M.^^S.  jire- 
sontisl,  atid  also  rlic  ili\ crsenres  bcf^vecn  tlit  m  juid 
t  he  coinmnidy  rccei\-e(l  ( ;re<'k  text  us  w  l  il  as  tlie  Latin 
V  ulgate.  I  he  ^^■ork  of  cnrniiiin-oii  aiul  criticism  that 
bt'cutni"  iiriiftit  as  l/cKiiri,  iiinl  for  alino.Ml  two  centu- 
ries has  bii-n  ♦■onduetwl  with  diligence  and  method  by 
many  scholars,  amongst  whom  titc  following  deserve 
a  si)o<ial  mention:  Mill  (1707),  Hentli'v  (1720), 
Rengej  iI7:i4),  Wet.stein  (1751),  Semler  (17«5), 
Grirabach  (1774),  Hug  (1809),  Schols  (1830),  both 


Catholics,  Lachmann  (1842),  TregeUen  (1857), 
Tischcndorf  (1869),  Westeott  and  Hart,  AJbb6  Mar- 
tin (1883),  and  at  iveaent  B.  Wdss,  H.  Vota  Stxfen, 
R.  C.  Gregory. 

B.  ResouTCf  S  of  Textual  Crxlicutm. — Never  was  it  as 
ea.sv  JUS  it  is  in  our  own  days  t«  «ee,  cohmiI)  ,  anei  ii  ti- 
trol  ttip  most  ancient  documents  couecrniiig  tiic  Xew 
Te.stnnieni.    (lathered  from  alnio.st  evorj-whcre  they 
are  u>  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  our  Idg  riti»«?  ( Rome, 
Paris,  London,  Saint  Peterrfjurg,  ("andjridge,  etc.), 
where  they  can  he  visited  and  consulted  by  everj'one. 
These  docuinent.s  are  the  MSS.  of  the(Jreck  text,  the 
old  versions  and  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  or  otbcr 
writers  who  have  cited  the  New  Testament.  This 
collection  of  documents,  daily  increasing  in  number, 
lias  been  called  the  apparatus  eritfew.   To  faeOitnte 
the  use  of  the  codices  of  the  text  and  versions  ibey 
have  been  daased  and  denominated  by  means  of 
letters  of  the  H^rew,  Gredc,  and  Latin  alphabets. 
Von  Soden  recently  introduced  another  notation, 
which  essentially  consists  in  the  distribut  ion  of  nil  the 
MSS.  into  thrw  groups  designated  respect iv<dy  hx-  the 
three  Gnv'k  letters  3  (i.  e.  aiaSi^icij,  the  M.S8.  "contain- 
ing the  (iosjwl.s  and  sonietliing  else  as  welli,  e  ■  i.  e. 
ci'a-/7f'Xia.  the  MSS.  containing  the  Gospel.-*  only). 
a  (i.  e.  ixocTToXoT,  the  MSS.  containing  the  Acta  ana 
the  Eoi.stle.M.    In  (<ach  nenMS  tiw  MSB.  are  numbered 
accoraing  to  their  age.  i 

(1)  Manuscrints  of  the  ICxt  — More  than  4000 
have  been  aheatly  catalogued  and  partly  atudied.  oaly 
the  minority  of  whidi  contain  the  whole  New  TneitA- 
ment.  Twenty  of  these  texta  are  prior  to  the  eightli 
centtuy,  a  doien  are  of  the  sixth  century,  five  oT  the 
fifth  eenttny,  and  two  of  the  fourth.  On  account  of 

the  number  and  antiquity  of  these  document!*  th«^  i 
text  of  the  New  Testament  is  better  cstablishe<^  1  : .  r 
that  of  our  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  except  \  ii^i,, 
which,  from  acriiical  point  of  view,  i.s  alrn(jst  in  i]if  ' 
Siuue  coiidiiiouji.  The  most  celehrateii  of  1  hi-s*-  manu- 
scripts are:  B  Wdicunus,  S  1,  Home,  foiirrh  cent.; 
Sinailinis,  S  2,  Saint  Petersburg,  fourth  mu.;  C 
Epkramn.i  rtxcriptu»,  9  3.  Pari.s,  fifth  cent.;  A  Alrj- 
andrinm,  S  4,  London,  fifth  cent.;  I>  CarUabrigienms 
(or  (3odex  Bez4e)  8  5f  Cambridge,  sixth  cent.;  D  2 
ClnronimUatiUs,  a  1026,  Paris,  sixth  cent.;  LatarenaUf 
S  1),  Mount  Athos,  eighth-ninth  cent.;  £  BasileauiM, 
t  55,  B&le,  eif^th  cent.  To  these  copies  of  the  text 
on  i>archmcntadoaen  fragments  on  papj'nis.  recently 
found  in  Egnrt,  moat  of  whidi  go  baoK  to  tna  fourth 
century,  one  even  to  the  thinl  century,  nnist  be  added. 

(2)  Ancient  Versions. — Several  arc  derived  from 
original  texta  prior  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS. 
These  versions  are,  following  the  order  of  their  .ige, 
Latin,  Syriac,  Kg>i)tian,  Armenian.  JMiiopi.m, 
Gothic,  and  ( ieorgitui.  The  first  tliree,  especially 
the  Latin  and  the  .Syriac,  are  of  the  greuti-si,  iaipor- 
tanoe.  (1)  Latin  version. — Up  to  ahout  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  it  was  diffused  in  the  West  (Pro- 
consular Africa,  Rome,  Northern  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Milan,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Spain)  in  slightly  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  best  known  of  these  is  that  of 
St.  Augustine  called  the  "Itala",  the  sources  of  which 

£aa  lar  back  as  the  second  oectury.  In  383  St. 
rome  revised  the  Italic  ^yne  after  the  Gredk  M88., 
the  best  of  wbieh  did  not  oHier  mndi  from  the  tot 
represented  b^f  the  Vattcanus  and  the  Sinaiticus.  It 
was  this  reWsion,  altered  here  and  there  by  readings 
from  tile  priniilixc  T.jilin  version  jind  a  few  other 
niore  recent  variants,  that  iJrevailed  in  the  west  from 
the  sixth  century  under  the  name  of  Vulgate.  (2) 
SyriHC  ^'er-i<)Il,  Three  primitive  ty7>p««  an*  repre- 
ticnriMi  1>\-  tlie  Diate.ssaron  of  Tatian  is<'cond  cent.i, 
the  palimpsesl  of  Sinai,  calie*!  the  l.*'wi«  txKiex  from 
the  name  of  the  lady  who  found  it  (third  cent.,  per- 
haps from  the  end  of  the  second),  and  the  Codex  of 
Cureton  (third  cent.).  The  .Syriac  Version  of  this 
primitive  qxwh  that  still  survives  contains  onty  the 
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Gospels.  Later,  in  thr  fifth  century,  it  was  reviaed 
after  the  Greek  text.  The  most  wiaeapread  of  these 
revisions,  which  became  almost  the  official  vprsi<»n,  is 
called  the  Pesittd  (Peahitto,  hitnplo,  viil><at<):  the 
others  are  called  Philoxcnian  (sixth  cent.),  Heraclean 
(seventh  cent.),  and  Syro-Palestinian  (sixth  cent.). 
(3)  Egyptian  Version. — The  best-known  type  in  IhtA 
called  bohalric  (lued  in  the  I>clta  from  Alexandria  to 
Memphis)  and  alao  Celtic  frum  the  generic  name 
Copt,  which  is  a  corruptioa  of  the  Greek  afyvwrot 
Kgyptian.  It  is  the  irenioD  of  Lowta-  Egypt  and 
dates  from  the  fifth  oenttirv.  A  greater  interert  is 
attached  to  the  version  of  Vppor  KfO'pt,  caliwl  the 
Sahidic.  or  Thcban,  wliicli  is  a  work  of  the  tiiird  cen- 
tury, perhaps  even  of  the  s^'eond.  Unfortunately  it 
is  only  incompletely  known  !i3  yet. 

Thr.'^  ancient  version.s  will  be  eonsidered  precise 
and  firm  witnesses  of  the  (ireck  text  of  the  first  three 
centuries  only  when  we  have  critical  editions  of  iliein; 
for  they  themselves  are  represented  by  copies  that 
dJffer  from  one  another.  The  work  has  been  undcr- 
taketi  and  is  already  fairly  advanced.  The  primitive 
Latin  version  had  been  lilnadv  reconstituted  by  the 
Benedictine  O.  Sabatier  ("Bibliorum  Sacronun  lat- 
ins venumes  antiqtue  seu  Vetiu  Italiea",  BeimB.  1743, 
3  vols.):  the  work  nas  been  taken  up  anin  ana  eom- 
plctcd  in  the  English  collection  "Old-Latin  Biblical 
Texts"  (1883-1011),  still  in  course  of  puMioation. 
The  critical  eiiilion  of  ihe  Latin  Vulgate  pnhlished  at 
Oxford  by  tlie  .\nglicans  ^\■ord.■^worth  and  White, 
from  1S8U  to  100."),  gives  the  (losix-ls  aad  the  Acta. 
In  1907  the  lieniHlictines  re<eived  from  Pius  X  the 
cummission  to  prejiure  a  critiral  edition  of  the  I^itin 
Hihle  of  at.  Jerotne  lOld  and  N<nv  Testament).  The 
"  Diatemuron"  of  Tatian  is  known  to  us  by  the  Arabic 
veraton  edited  in  1888  by  Mgr.  Ciasca,  and  by  the 
Armenian  version  of  a  commentary  of  St.  Ephraem 
(which  is  founded  on  the  Syriac  of  Tatian)  translated 
into  l4U;i0r  in  1876,  by  the  Mechitarists  Auchar  and 
Mocsinger.  Tlie  recent  publications  of  II .  Von  Soden 
have  cootributed  to  maie  the  work  of  Tatian  better 
known.  Mrs.  A.  8.  Lewis  has  just  publisbed  a  cooh 
parafive  Cilition  of  the  Syriac  pahmpscBt  of  Sinai 
(11)10) ;  tli!.'^  hsul  been  alreaidy  done  by  F.  C.  Burkitt 
for  the  ("ureton  codex,  in  1904.  Then-  exi.sts  also  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Peshitto  by  G.  M.  Gwilliam 
(1901 )  As  regards  the  Egv]itian  versions  of  the  Gob- 
peb.  the  recent  edition  of  G.  Horner  (l!K)l-19n,  5 
vols.)  has  ^>ut  tdem  at  the  disposition  of  all  those  who 
read  Coptic  and  Sahidic.  The  English  translatioQ, 
that  accomfMUiieB  tbenii  is  mesnl  for  a  wider  dvde  of 
readers. 

(8)  Citations  of  Kcclesiastical  Authors. — The  text 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  could  be  reconstituted 
by  putting  together  all  the  citations  found  in  the 
Fat  hers.  It  would  be  particulsrty  esnr  for  the  Gkie- 
iH'la  and  the  important  Epntles  of  St.  Piwil.  From  a 
purely  crit  ical  point  of  view,  the  text  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  three  centuries  is  particularly  important, 
expecially  Ii  i  i  n  lustin,  Origen.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tenuiiian,  t 'N-prian,  and  later  on  Knhraem, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Chrvsostom,  JcToine,  and  Aumts- 
tine.  Here  again  a  preliminar>'  step  must  be  taken 
by  the  critic.  Before  jtronmincinR  that  a  Father 
read  and  quoted  the  New  "lestarnent  ui  this  or  that 
way,  we  must  first  be  sure  that  the  text  as  in  its  pres- 
ent form  had  not  been  liannonieed  with  the  reading 
commonly  received  at  the  time  and  in  the  country 
where  the  Fat  her's  works  were  edited  (in  print  or  in 
M8S.).  The  recent  etlilions  of  Ik'rlin  for  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  of  Vienna  for  the  Latin  Fathers,  and 
especially  the  monographs  on  the  citations  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Oxford  Society 
for  Historical  Theolog>',  190r>),  in  St.  Justin  (Boosset 
1891),  in  Tertullian  (Ronsrh,  1871),  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  tiiamard,  1899),  in  St.  Cyprian  (von 
Sodon,  1909),  in  On«Bn  (Hautseb,  IMW),  in  8t. 


Kphrai>m  (liuikett,  19U1),  in  Marcion  (Zahu,  1890;, 
are  a  valuable  help  in  this  work. 

C.  Methrxi  follmr>Ht. — tl)  The  different  readings  at- 
tested for  the  sjune  word  were  tirst  noted,  then  they 
were  clai«»e(l  according  to  theu-  causes;  involuntary 
variants:  lapsus,  homoioteleuton,  itacismus,  acriptio 
continua;  voluntary  varisnts,  haimoniaiQg  of  the 
texts,  exegesis,  dogmatieai  contiovwsiBSr  lituigioal 
adaptations.  This  however  was  only  an  aceumulsp 
tion  ol  matter  for  critical  discussion.  (2)  At  first, 
the  process  empkgred  was  that  called  indi\ndual 
exammatinn.  Tnis  consists  in  examinmg  each  case 
by  itself,  and  it  nearly  always  had  as  result  that  the 
reading  found  in  most  documents  wa.s  considered 
the  ri^lit  one.  In  a  few  cafies  only  the  greater  antitj- 
viity  of  certain  readings  jirevaik-d  over  numerical 
su)H^riority.  Yet  one  witness  might  be  right  rather 
than  a  hundred  others,  who  often  de|K»nu  on  com- 
mon sources.  Even  the  oldest  text  we  have,  if  not 
Itself  the  original,  may  be  corrupt^  or  derived  from  an 
unfaithful  reproduction.  To  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
those  occasions  of  error,  critics  were  not  long  before 
giving  preference  to  tito  QtiaUty  rather  than  to  the 
num^  of  the  doetmients.  The  guarantees  6t  the 
fidelity  of  a  copy  are  knonn  by  the  history  of  tlie 
intermediate  ones  connecting  it  with  the  original,  that 
is  by  its  genealog;>'.  The  genealogical  process  was 
brought  intf)  vogue  espe<  ially  by  two  great  (  'anibridge 
«€hular&,  \\'eatcott  and  Horl.  By  dividing  the  texts, 
versions,  and  Patristic  citations  into  fnmilirari  tbeif 
arrived  at  (he  following  conclusions: 

(a)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  are 
groui>ed  in  thrcf-  families  that  may  be  calleU  Alexan- 
drian, Syrian,  and  Western.  None  of  these  is  entirely 
free  from  alterations,  (i)  The  text  called  Western, 
best  represented  by  D,  is  the  most  altered  although  it 
was  WKiely  spread  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
not  only  m  the  West  (primitive  I>atin  Version,  St. 
Irenstl&  St.  Hiiqiolitus^  TertulUan,  St.  Cyprian),  but 
sJso  in  tlie  East  primitive  Syriac  Version,  Tatian,  and 
evendOMBtofAleiiandna).  Stowever.  wefindinit 
a  certain  number  of  orU^ial  readings  wtiieh  it  alone 
has  pre9er>'cd.  (ii)  The  Alexandrian  text  is  the  best, 
this  was  the  received  text  in  Eg>'pt  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  Palestine.  It  is  to  be  found,  but  adulter- 
ated,  in  C  (at  least  as  regards  the  Goroels) .  It  is  more 
pure  in  the  Bohalric  Version  and  in  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. The  current  Alexandrian  text  however  is 
not  primitive.  It  appears  to  be  a  il  i  i>e  derived 
from  an  older  and  better  preserved  text  which  we  have 
almost  pure  in  B  and  N.  It  is  this  text  that  West  cot  t 
and  Hort  call  neutral,  i)ecause  it  has  been  kept,  not 
absolutely,  but  mudi  more  than  all  the  others,  free 
from  the  deforming  influences  wluch  have  systemati- 
cally  created  the  different  types  ^  text .  T1k<  neutral 
text  which  is  superior  to  au  tlw  others,  aittiougb  not 
perfect;  is  attested  by  Onf/Uk.  Before  Um  we  haw 
no  positive  testimony,  but  historical  analogies  wd 
especially  the  data  of  internal  criticism  show  that  it 
must  hi'  jirimitive.  liii)  Between  the  Western  text 
and  the  .\lexandrian  text  is  the  place  of  the  Syrian, 
which  was  that  used  at  Antioch  in  Cappadocia  ami  at 
Constant inojile  in  the  time  of  St.  John  ('hry.sostom. 
It  is  thi-  result  of  a  metliodical  " confluenc(>"  of  tlie 
Western  text  with  that  reecivMl  in  Kgypt  and  I'ales- 
tine  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  third  century.  The 
Syrian  text  must  have  been  edited  between  the  years 
250  and  350.  This  tyi)e  has  no  value  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  original  text,  as  all  the  readings  which 
are  peculiar  to  it  are  simply  alti  rations.  As  regards 
the  Gospels,  the  Syrian  text  is  found  in  A  and  E,  F, 
G,  H,  K,  and  also  in  most  of  the  Peschitto  MSS., 
Armenian  Vermon,  and  especially  in  St.  John  Chryso- 
stom.  The  "received  text"  is  the  modem  descend- 
ant of  this  SjTian  text 

(b)  The  Latin  Vulgate  cannot  be  classed  in  any  of 
these  groups.  It  evidently  depends  on  an  eeleetie 
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text.  St.  Jerome  revued  a  western  text  with  a  neu- 
tral text  and  another  not  yet  determined.  The  whole 
fWB  contaminated,  before  or  after  him^  by  the  Syrian 
text.  What  is  cert i\m  is  that  hia  veTiBUHi  braudit  the 
latin  vorrioD  perceptibly  n oarer  to  the  neutnu  text, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  beat.  Aa  to  the  received  text 
which  was  compiled  without  any  really  ecientific 
method,  it  tihuuld  be  put  completely  aside.  It  differs 
in  nearly  SLKX)  places  from  the  text  found  in  the  Vat  i- 
canu8,  \sliich  is  the  best  ti-xt  known. 

(ri  Wf  imist  not  confound  a  received  text  with 
X\\v  tradii  lonal  ti  xt .  A  received  text  is  a  determined 
type  uf  text  used  in  some  particular  place,  but  never 
current  in  the  whole  Church.  The  traditional  text 
is  that  which  has  in  its  favour  the  constant  testimony 
of  the  entire  Christian  tradition.  Considering  tM 
aubstanoe  of  the  texL  it  can  be  said  that  emy 
Ghuroh  haa  the  traditional  text,  for  no  Church  was 
ever  deprived  of  the  substance  of  tht  Scripture  (in  aa 
far  as  it  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  C^&on) ;  but,  aa 
regards  toxtual  criticism  of  which  the  object  is  to 
recover  ihv  ipsissiviti  rcrha  of  the  original,  there  is  no 
text  now  existing  which  can  ho  rightly  callod  "tra^ 
ditional".  The  original  text  i.s  still  to  be  established, 
and  that  is  what  the  editionH  calitnl  critical hnve  been 
trying  to  eflfeet  for  the  last  century. 

(d)  After  mere  than  a  century's  work  are  there 
still  many  doubtful  readings?  According  to  West^ 
oott  and  Hort  seven-eighths  of  the  text,  that  is  7000 
verses  out  of  8000,  are  to  be  ooaaidered  dehnitcly 
eatablished.  Still  more,  critical  discuBaioQs  can  even 
now  solve  most  of  the  contested  caaea,  ao  that  no 
aerioua  doubta  «dbI  enccpt  concening  about  one- 
aixtieth  of  the  eoatenta  of  the  New  Teetameat.  Par- 
hapa  even  the  number  of  passages  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  critical  dem- 
onstration does  not  exceed  twelve,  at  least  as  regards 
substantial  alterat  ions.  We  must  not  forget,  now- 
ever,  that  the  Cambridge  critics  do  not  include  in  this 
calculation  certain  longer  pasBages  eonsideroi  liv  them 
sti  nut  authentic,  oamiely  the  end  of  St.  Mark  (xvi, 
9-20)  and  the  epiaode  of  the  aduHcma  (John,  viii, 
1-11. 

(3)  These  conclusions  of  the  editors  of  the  Cam- 
bridge text  have  in  general  been  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  scholars.  Thoae  who  have  written  since 
them,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  B.  Weiss,  H.  Von 
8odcn,  R.  C.  Gregory,  have  indeed  proposed  differ- 
ent ttlaaaiflcationnj  but  in  reality  tb^  Bcaroaly  differ 
in  their  conduabna.  Onlyhitwopobtadoth^cMer 
from  Westcott  and  Hort.  These  latter  have  accord- 
ing to  them  given  too  much  importance  to  the  text 
of  the  Vaticanus  and  not  enough  to  the  text  called 
Western.  As  regards  the  kjjl-uientioned,  recent  dis- 
coveries have  made  it  better  known  and  ehow  that  it 
is  not  to  be  overmvieh  dfTmviated. 

D.  ResuIiK. — i  l  l  The  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  resulting  from  a  personal  study  of  the 
sources,  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  fifty 
years  are  those  of  Conat.  Tischendori,  "  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  gnece,  editiooCtava  critica  major"  (1869- 
1872),  with  the  Frokgoinetta  to  Tischendorf's  eighth 
edition  of  C.  R.  Gregoiy,  1894;  that  of  S.  P.  Tregalles, 
"The  Greek  New  T^atamentt  with  the  Latin  vemon 
of  Jerome  from  the  cod.  Amiatmua"  (1857-1872),  atul 
an  appendix  of  Dr.  HoH  (1879);  that  of  B.  F.  Weat- 
coti  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  "The  New  Te.stament  in  the 
original  ( inek"  IKSl  i,  with  a  volume  of  introduction 
edi^'d  hy  llori  .  that  of  B,  Weifw,  "Diu*  neue  Tosla- 
roetii  "  l^'jj  it),  and  a  more  recent  edition  (1902-.T). 
H.  Von  Soden  has  published  only  the  vnhmhie  intro- 
duction to  the  t'dition  of  the  text,  which  is  hcini:  |)r(  - 
nared  for  the  last  twelve  years,  umler  iho  lilU-  Die 
Schrif(en  des  neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  altesfen 
errcichbaren  Textgesialt  hergeatellt  auf  (Jnmd  ihrer 
Teartgesehiehle"  (1902-10).  C,  R.  Gregory  alw)  has 
announced  that  he  ia  preparing  a  new  critical  edition 


(cf.  Vorschlilge  f(lr  etne  kritlache  Auagabe  dea  srfe* 

chischen  neuen  Teetaments^  1911). 

(2)  From  the  materials  thua  oolleeted  ™*""f^«  have 
been  edited.  The  beat  known  to  atudenta  are  the 
folkwing:  R.  P.  Weymouth,  whoae  wi»k  anna  at  being 

the  resultant  of  the  critical  editions  that  appeared 
before  1886.  The  author  iii^ually  sides  with  the 
majority.  O.  de  Cebhart  (1895)  follows  Tis(  hendorf . 
E.  Nestle  (1.S9S)  ((Jreco-Latin)  keeps  in  his  text  the 
reading  accein4-<J  by  both  Tischendorf  and  \\  esfcntt- 
ilort  (this  ordinarily  means  the  accord  of  B  with  N). 
If  they  do  n(/i  agree,  the  e<iitor  generally  follows  Wey- 
mouth and  Weiss.  Since  the  vear  1904  the  Brit  ish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  substituted  the  text  of  Nes- 
tle for  the  received  text,  which  it  had  used  from  the 
time  of  its  cstabUshment.  Besides  these  Protestant 
texts  there  are  three  Greco-Latin  editions  of  'Ttannalri 
of  Catholic  origin:  F.  Brandaeheid  (1893);  Heta- 
eaauer  (1806);  £.  Bodin,  who  published  an  anony- 
mous edition  (Paris,  1911).  Between  the  Protestant 
and  Catliolic  editions  there  is  a  double  difference. 
Tlie  latter  keep  in  their  text  the  sections  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  contested  (Mark  xvi,  l>-20;  Luke  xxii, 
43-44j  John  v,  4,  viii,  1-11;  I  John  v,  7);  and  also 
in  theur  choice  of  variants  they  pay  more  attention  to 
the  readings  authorized  by  the  Ijitin  \'ulgate. 

V.  CoNTKNTTi  OF  THE  N'kw  Tkstamknt.  History 
o«<i  Doctrine. — The  New  Testament  is  the  principal 
and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  in  the  first  century.  AU  the  "Livea 
of  Jesus  ('lirLst"  have  been  composed  fram  the  Goe- 
pcls.  The  history  of  the  Apostles,  aa  narre^ed  by 
Kenan,  Farrar,  Fouard,  Weias&cker,  and  Le  Camua, 
ia  based  on  the  Aeta  and  the  Epistles.  The  "The- 
ologies of  the  New  Testament",  of  which  so  many  haw 
been  written  during  the  nineteenth  centun.-,  are  a 
proof  that  we  can  with  canonical  texts  build  uu  a  com- 
pact and  fairly  complete  doctrinal  system.  But  what 
IS  the  worth  of  thew  narration.s  and  syntheses?  In 
what  measure  do  they  bring  us  in  contact  with  the 
actual  facts?  It  is  the  question  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  New  Teatament  wliidi  lo-datypraoeeiiiiica 
higher  criticism. 

A.  Hvsiory. — Everj'body  agrees  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  reflect  the  beliefs  re^rding  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  work  current  among  Christians  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century,  that  is  to  say  at  a  dia< 
tance  of  forty  or  fifty  years  from  the  events.  Few 
ancient  biatonana  were  m  aueh  favourable  oonditiona 
The  bjbgraphera  of  the  Cnaan  (Soetoofoa  and  Taci- 
tus) were  not  in  a  better  position  to  get  exact  infor- 
mation. All  are  forced  to  admit,  moreover,  that  in 
the  Episiles  of  St.  Paul  we  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  the  most  influential  j)ro|uigator 
of  Christianity,  and  that  a  quarter  of  a  eeniury  after 
the  Ascension.  The  faith  of  the  Apostle  represents 
the  form  of  Christian  thought  most  victorious  and 
most  widespread  m  the  Greoo-Roman  world.  The 
writings  of  St.  John  introduce  us  (o  the  troubles  of 
the  Churches  after  the  fall  of  the  Sv'nagogue  and  the 
first  encounter  of  C'hristianity  with  the  violence  of 
pagan  Rome;  hia  Goqiel  expresses,  to  say  the  least, 
the  Chri.stian  attitude  of  that  period  towaida  Christ. 
The  Aeta  inform  UB,at  all  evmta^what  waa  thought  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  towarda  the  year  05  of  the  Toun* 
dation  of  the  Church;  they  lay  before  OUT  eyes  a 
traveller's  dian'  which  allows  us  to  follow  8t.  Paul 
from  day  to  day  during  the  ten  beat  yean  of  hia 

rtiissions. 

Must  our  knowledge  stop  here'  Do  the  earliest 
monunients  of  Christian  literatun'  belong  to  the  class 
(if  wrilitigs  ealliHl  "memoirs'',  an<i  reveal  only  the 
impr<i<isions  and  the  judgments  of  their  authors?  Not 
a  single  critic  (meaning  those  who  are  efiteenie<i  as 
such)  has  yet  ventured  to  underrfte  thua  the  hia- 
lorical  wort  h  of  the  New  Teatament  taken  aa  a  whole. 
The  ancients  did  not  even  nire  the  gueation,  aa 
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evident  <Bd  it  •ecam  to  them  th»t  them  testa  namted 

faithfully  the  history  of  eariy  Ciiristianity.  What 

arouaed  the  distrust  of  modem  critics  was  the  fanci^ 
discovery  that  these  writings  althonKl>  ninccrf  were 
none  the  less  biased.  Composed,  lus  was  «ii<l.  hy 
bfiUevers  and  for  brliovcrs  or,  at  fill  r-vcnls,  in  fav  our 
of  the  Faith,  ttu-\'  snin  much  in<»n>  at  n  ndci-iii^;  i-icd- 
ihle  ihv  life  ami  t(-uclunjc  of  Jcsu.s  than  at  Mtiiijiy  ri-hU- 
ing  wimi  Hf  did  and  [irfuchi'd.  And  then  tlicy  ^av 
these  texts  contain  irn  co(icilal)lc  contradu'i ioii.s  «  hicli 
testify  to  uncertainty  and  variety  in  the  tradition 
tak«n  up  by  tham  at  different  etages  of  it»  devdap- 
ment- 

<1)  Itiaa^iveedthat  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  ainoere.  Were  thev  deceived?  If  so  the 
writing  of  truthful  history  snould,  apparently,  be 
Siven  up  altogether.  They  were  near  the  events:  all 
eye-witnesBcs  or  depending  immediately  on  eye-wit- 
ncssi'S,  In  their  view  tlie  hrsi  cotulition  to  bf  allowed 
to  "testify"  on  Goapel  history  wa-s  to  have  sRi-n  the 
Lord,  e9]K'ciallv  the  risen  Ivord  :Arts,  i,  21-22;  I  Cor., 
IX,  11;  xi,  2:i;'\  John,  i,  1-4;  Luke,  i,  1-4),  These 
witnes-scs  Raarantec  matt^Ts  easy  to  obwrve  and  at 
tlie  same  time  of  supreme  importance  to  their  readers. 
The  latter  niUHt  liave  controili-il  jisserlions  ciaiining 
to  impose  an  obligation  of  faith  and  attended  with 
consiuerable  practical  consequences ;  all  the  more  so  as 
this  control  was  easy,  since  the  matters  were  in  ques- 
tion that  had  taken  place  in  public  and  not  "  in  a  cor- 
ner", as  St.  Paul  says  (Acts,  xxvi,  20;  cf.  ii,  22;  iii« 
13^14).  Besides,  what  reasonable  hope  was  there  to 
gfit  booka  aeoepted  whioh  ctmtained  aa  altered  form 
of  the  tradition  familiar  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Churchea  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  encrishcd 
with  all  the  afTection  that  was  liome  to  Jesus  Christ 
in  {H-rson?  In  this  sentiment  we  mu.Ht  se<'k  the  hnal 
reiu-on  for  the  tenacity  of  ecclesia-slical  tra<^lil ionn. 
Finally,  theso  texta  control  each  other  nuKually. 
Written   in  different   circum.stanees.   with  varying 

¥reoc-cupftt ions,  why  <lo  tliev  a^ree  in  substance? 
or  history  only  knows  one  (Christ  and  one  Gospel; 
and  this  history  is  based  on  the  New  Testament. 
Objective  reality  alone  accounts  for  this  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  these  same  texts  present  a  multitude 
oi  differences  in  details,  but  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty to  which  that  may  give  rise  docs  not  weaken 
the  alahility  of  the  whole  from  a  bistoirical  point  of 
-view.  Moreover,  that  this  is  compatible  with  the 
inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  the  Holy  Soriptiu-efl,  see 
Inspiration  or  thb  Bible,  The  causes  of  theae 
apparent  contradiction-  1  i  been  long  since  pointed 
out:  viz.,  fragmentary  ium ujivcs  of  the  same  events 
aliruptiy  put  side  by  side;  different  perspectives  of 
the  same  object  according  as  one  takes  a  front  or  a 
side  view;  different  exj)res8ioii8  to  mean  the  same 
thing;  adaptation,  not  alteration,  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter according  to  the  circtunstances  a  feature  brought 
into  relief;  documents  or  traditions  not  agreeing  on 
all  points,  and  which  nevertheless  the  sacred  writer 
has  related,  without  claiming  to  guarantee  them  in 
everything  or  decide  t  he  quest  ion  of  their  divergence. 
These  are  not  subtleties  or  subterfuges  invented  to 
excuse  as  far  as  nossible  our  Evangelists,  ^milar 
observations  would  be  made  about  profane  authors  if 
there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Try 
for  example  to  harnioni/.i-  Tacitus  with  himself  in"Hi»- 
(orirr",  V,  iv,  and  \',  ix.  But  Herodotus,  Polybius. 
T  l:  i  ir  Livy  did  not  narrat«  the  history  of  a  Cjod 
come  on  earth  to  make  men  submit  their  whole  Ufe 
to  His  word.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  naturalistic 
prejudice  that  sutiie  people  easily,  and  as  it  were  a 
priori,  are  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Biblical 
authors.  Have  not  recent  di.scovenes  come  to  show 
that  St.  Luke  is  a  more  exact  historian  than  Flavins 
Jooephus?  It  is  (rue  that  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  were  all  QwistiaDs,  but  to  be  truthful 
iBiist  we  be  indifferent  towards  the  facts  we  relate? 


Love  does  not  aeeeasarity  make  us  blind  or  untruthful, 

on  the  contrary  it  can  allow  us  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  otir  subjects.  In  any 
c;v-e,  liate  exiKMes  the  historian  to  a  greater  danger  of 
ptutiality;  and  is  it  possible  to  be  wilhuul  love  or 
hate  towards  Christianity? 

(2)  These  being  the  conditions,  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment hji-s  iumded  on  to  us  a  counterfeit  lA  history,  the 
falsification  uiu«t  liave  come  about  at  aJi  early  dat< , 
and  be  assignable  neither  to  the  insincerity  nor  tlie 
incompetence  of  its  authors.  It  is  the  early  Christian 
tradition  on  which  they  depend  that  becomes  sus- 
pected in  its  vital  sources,  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
under  influences  of  religious  instincts,  irilidl  inevo* 
cably  doomed  it  to  l>e  mvthieal,  legendary,  or,  again, 
idealistic,  as  the  qmibousts' put  it.  Wlmt  it  trans- 
mitted to  us  was  not  so  much  the  historical  figures  of 
Christ  (in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term)  as  His 
t)ro]>hetic  image.  The  Jesxis  of  the  Xcw  Testament 
had  beeome  such  aa  He  might  or  ouRht  to  have  been 
imaKined  to  Ix'  by  one  who  saw  in  Him  the  Messias, 
It  is,  duubtless,  from  tlie  sa>  irig  of  Itaiuii,  "  liciiold  a 
virgin  shall  conceive",  tluit  the  belief  in  the  super- 
natural conception  of  Jesus  springs — a  belief  whirn  is 
definitely  formulated  in  the narrat ives  of  .St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  Sucli  is  the  expktmtion  current 
amongst  unbelievers  of  to-day,  and  amongst  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  liberal  iVotostants.  It  is  noto- 
riously that  of  Barnack. 

Avowedly  or  this  way  of  explaining  the  forma- 
tion of  Goa|)d  tnoitinn  has  been  put  forward  princi- 
pally to  account  for  the  si^ematural  element  with 
which  the  New  Testament  is  permeated:  the  objec- 
tivity of  this  element  is  refused  recogn it  Ion  forrea-s<jns 
of  a  i)hilosophical  ortler,  anterior  (o  any  criticism  of 
the  text.  I'he  starting-])oint  of  this  exfilanalion  is  a 
merely  sj)eeula<  i\'e  ])reiudice.  To  the  objection  that 
the  position  of  Strauss  Ivecame  untenable  the  day  thai 
critics  began  to  admit  tiiat  the  New  Testament  was  a 
work  of  tlie  first  century,  and  therefore  a  witness 
closely  fulluwing  on  the  events.  Harnack  answers  that 
twenty  years  or  even  lesa  suffice  for  the  formation  of 
kgeocU.  As  regards  the  abstract  possibility  of  the 
fonnatitm  of  a  legend  that  may  be,  but  it  still  remains 
to  be  proved  that  it  is  possible  that  a  legend  sliould  be 
formed,  still  more,  that  it  should  win  acceptance,  in  the 
same  oonerete  eonditions  as  the  Gospel  narrative. 
How  it  that  the  apocrypha  never  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  into  the  mighty  current  that  bore 
the  canonical  writings  to  all  the  Churches,  and  got 
them  accepted?  Why  were  the  oldest  known  to  us 
not  composed  till  at  least  a  century  after  the  events? 

Fm-therniore,  if  the  ("cospel  narrative  is  really  an 
exegetical  creat  ion  ba-sed  on  i  he  ( )ld  Testament  proph- 
ecies, how  are  we  to  ex7)lain  its  being  what  it  is? 
There  is  no  reference  in  it  to  texts  of  which  the  Mes- 
sianic nature  is  patent  and  accepted  by  the  Jewish 
schools.  It  is  strange  that  the  "legend  of  the  Magi 
come  f rom  the  East  at  the  summons  of  a  star  to  adore 
the  infant  Jesus  should  have  left  aside  completely  the 
star  of  Jacob  (Num.,  xxiv,  17)  and  the  famous  pas- 
sage in  Isaiaa,  li,  6-8.  On  the  other  band,  texts  are 
aitpeated  to  of  which  the  Messianism  is  not  obvious, 
and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  commonl}'  in- 
terpreted (then,  at  least)  by  the  Jews  in  the  same  way 
as  bv  the  Christians.  This  is  exactly  the  civ^v  uith 
St.  Matthew,  ii,  l."i,  li->.  '2'-<.  and  perh»))«  i,  2J.  The 
Evangelists  repres(-ni  .Jesus  a.s  the  popular  preacher. 
par  (xcilUnrf.  the  orator  of  the  crowd  in  town  and 
country;  they  show  Him  to  us  whip  in  hand,  and  th€?y 
put  into  Hid  moutli  words  more  stinging  still  addressed 
to  the  Pharisees.  According  to  St.  John  (vii,  28,  37; 
xii,  44),  He  "cries out"  even  in  the  Temple.  Can  that 
trait  in  his  physiognomy  be  readily  explained  by 
Isaias,  xlii,  2,  who  had  foretold  of  the  servant  of 
Yahweh :  "  He  shall  not  cry  nor  have  respect  to  {)erson, 
neither  rimU  his  voice  be  heard  abroad"?  Again, 
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The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb  ....  and 
the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  aqp" 
(Isaia^  zi,  6-8)  would  have  afforded  nmteiiel  for  a 
chanmiog  idvl,  but  the  KvaoaeUgte  hnre  left  that 
reetiem  to  the  apocr%'pha  ana  to  the  Mfltpnarians. 
What  passa^  of  llie  rrojphela,  or  evrn  of  flif  Jcwi.nh 
apocalypar,  inspired  the  first  gcncraiiuii  of  t  hristiiins 
with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  transiidry  char- 
acter of  the  Law;  and,  above  all,  with  the  pnnliction 
of  I  he  (Jcsiruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Tenijilc? 
Once  one  admits  the  initial  atep  in  this  theory',  he  is 
logically  led  to  leave  nothinj^  standing  in  tlu-  Ciosix-l 
narrative,  not  even  the  crucifixion  of  Jews,  nor  Ilia 
existence  itself.  Solomon  RehuMsh  actually  pvetende 
that  the  Pa^ion  story  ie  moehr  a  ooaunentuy  on 
FiBakn  xxi,  while  Arthur  Drewa  ckniea  the  veiy  exiat- 
ence  of  Jeeus  Qirisi. 

Another  factor  whidi  oontributed  to  Uke  altegied  dis- 
tortion of  the  Gospel  story  was  the  necessity  impoaed 
on  primitive  Chri-stianity  of  altering,  if  it  were  to  lart , 
the  conct»ption  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  preached  by 
Jesus  in  person.  On  His  li|>s,  it  is  said,  the  Gosjiel 
wa.-;  nicn  ly  a  cry  <if  ".S(i//!«  (/ui  {nut"  aihireswed  to 
the  world  which  He  hchevfU  to  be  nbnut  to  end. 
Such  was  alw)  the  jiersiiasnon  of  the  first  Chriatian 
generation,  lint  soon  it  \va.H  pereeivefl  tliat  they  ha«l 
to  do  will)  a  worhi  wliich  \Mis  to  hi-st,  and  tlie  teaching 
of  the  Master  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  new  condition 
of  thinf^.  This  ad^tation  was  not  achieved  without 
much  violence,  done,  unconsciously,  it  is  true,  to  his- 
torical realitv,  for  the  need  was  felt  of  deriving  from 
the  Goncl  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  a  more 
recent  oate.  Such  ia  the  eschatological  cxpUuiation 

EroT^agated  partieulariy  by  J.  Weiaa,  SebweitBer, 
oisy;  and  favourably  reoetved  by  Pragmatiats. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  only  later  that  the  disciples 
understood  the  significance  of  certain  words  and  acts 
of  the  Ma'^ter.  Hut  to  try  and  explain  all  the  Gospel 
story  fuH  the  retrospect  of  the  second  (^hriRtian  ftene- 
ruiion  i.s  hke  trying  to  balance  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 
Indeed  tlie  li>'pothesi9,  in  its  pteneral  ajijjhcition.  iin- 
jilies  a  state  of  mind  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  calm- 
ness and  sincerity  which  is  readily  admitted  in  the 
Evangelists  and  St.  Paul.  As  for  the  starting-point 
of  the  theory,  namely,  that  Christ  was  the  dui)c  of  an 
illusion  about  the  imminent  destruction  of  the  world, 
it  luLs  no  foundation  in  the  text,  even  for  one  who 
regards  Christ  as  a  mere  nan,  except  by  diayngaiah- 
ing  two  kinds  of  diaeouraaa  (and  that  on  the  atKngtk 
of  the  theory  itadf),  thoeo  that  are  traeed  baek  to 
Jesua,  and  those  that  have  been  attributed  to  Him 
afterwards.  This  is  what  is  called  a  vicious  circle. 
Finally,  it  is  fal.s<'  thai  the  s  i  1  Christian  generation 
was  pre|K>si«-iitttd  by  the  uicu  of  tracing,  jtcr  fan  el 
nefaa,  everything — mt<titution.s  and  do<  trine8 — back 
to  Jesus  in  person.  The  first  generation  it  self  decided 
more  than  once  (jni'st  ions  of  t  he  iiijjhest  iMijvirtance  hy 
referring  not  to  Jenus  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles.  This  was  esjiecially  the 
ease  with  the  Apostolic  conference  at  Jenisalem  (.\cts, 
xv),  hi  which  it  was  to  be  decided  in  what  concrete 
observanws  the  Gof>]>«'l  was  to  take  the  i>Iace  of  the 
Law.  St.  Paul  distinguishes  expres-sly  the  doctrines 
or  the  inatittttiona  that  be  promulgates  in  virtue  of  bis 
Apoatolie  authority,  from  the  teaehinga  that  tradi- 
tion traced  back  to  Christ  (I  Cor.,  vii,  10,  12,  25). 

Again  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  if  Christian  tnulition 
had  bii-n  formed  under  the  allf  jii  d  intlu'm  r  .and  that, 
with  such  historical  freedom,  tiiere  \vt>uKl  remain  less 
apparent  rontiudiriimis.  The  trouble  taken  by  apol- 
oRists  to  hartnonize  tlu-  texts  of  the  New  Testament  is 
w«'ll  known.  If  the  anjH'llal  inn  So)!  of  (  '..mI  '  jiomts 
fMii  A  new  at  t  it  ude  of  1  he  ( "hrist  ian  con.sci<'nee  towards 
J<sus  Christ,  why  has  it  not  simply  replace<l  that  of 
"Son  of  Man  "?  The  survival  in  the  Gosjiels  of  this 
latter  exjiression,  close  by  in  the  same  texl.s  with  its 
equivalent  (which  alone  showed  clearly  the  actual 
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faith  of  the  Chtnrh > ,  could  onlv  be  an  encumbrance; 
nay  mote^  it  renuuned  as  a  telltafe  indication  of  the 
change  that  came — afterwarda.  It  wiD  be  said  twr- 
faapa  that  the  evdution  of  popular  beliefs,  coming 
about  instinetiyely  and  little  by  little,  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  the  e.xineiu  ies  of  a  rational  logic,  and  there- 
fore lia.s  no  culiireiice.  tiranted.  hut  it  must  not  be 
forKotten  that,  on  the  whole,  tl;e  literature  of  the 
New  Te.s'tament  is  a  thought fiil,  rejvioned,  and  even 
apologetic  work.  Our  ad\ei-sarie.s  ran  all  the  le-;,<4 
tieuy  It  thi.s  character,  as,  according  to  them,  the  au- 
lliors  of  the  New  TeslaMK'nt  are  "tendentiou.'^"',  that 
i£  to  sa\  ,  inclined  more  than  is  right  to  give  a  bias 
to  ttiirig'^  so  as  to  make  them  acceptable. 

li.  Doctrines. — They  are:  (1)  specifically  Christian; 
or  (2)  not  specifically  Christian. 

(1)  Christianity  hdng  the  nonnal  eontinuatioa 
of  Judaism,  the  New  Tealament  muat  needs  inherit 
from  the  Old  Testament  a  certain  niunber  of  religious 
doctriiies  concerning  God,  His  worshi])  the  original 
destinies  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  men,  the 
moral  law,  spirits,  etc.  Although  these  beliefs  are 
not  f^>eci(ically  ( "hri.stian,  tlie  New  Testament  devel- 
ops and  i>erfc«tJi  them,  (a)  The  attributes;  of  (iod, 
particularlv  His  spirituality.  His  immensity,  His  gcxKl- 
ness,  and  aho\'pail  His  fatherhood  are  insisted  on  more 
fully,  lb)  The  moral  law  is  restored  to  its  primitive 
perfection  in  what  regards  the  unity  and  perpetuity 
of  manias,  r«pect  for  God's  name,  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  in  general  the  duties)  towards  one's 
neighbours;  the  guilt  of  the  simple  desire  of  a  thing 
forbidden  by  the  Law  is  dearly  set  forth;  eztemiu 
works  (prayer,  almagiving,  fasting,  aacrifice)  really 
derive  their  worth  finom  the  iUnoattioiM  of  the  heart 
that  aeoompany  them.  The  Meaafanie  hope  is  |itni- 
fied  from  the  temporal  and  material  elements  with 
which  it  had  become  envelo]K<d.  (d)  The  retributions 
of  the  world  to  come  and  the  reoumctian  of  the  body 
are  H)>ecitied  more  clearly. 

(2)  Other  doctrines,  specifically  Christian,  are  not 
added  on  to  Judaism  to  deveIo]>,  hut  rather  to  supi  r- 
H'de  it.  In  realitv,  Ijetween  the  New  ami  ( >ld  Testa- 
ments there  is  a  direct  but  not  revolutionary  succes- 
sion as  a  superficial  observer  might  be  inclintnl  to 
believe;  just  a^^'  in  living  beings,  the  imperfect  state  of 
yesterday  must  giv(>  way  before  the  palfeiAion  of 
to-day  although  the  one  has  normally  nrqpiaml  the 
other.  If  tbe  inyst>-rv  of  the  Trinity  and  the  qiiritual 
character  of  the  Mcauanie  Kingdom  are  tanked 
among  the  peculiarly  CStrfatiaa  do^nas^  it  ia  becauaa 
the  Old  Testament  was  of  itaelf  msuffieient  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  sub- 
jee( ;  and  Still  more  because,  at  the  tinie  of  Jesus,  the 
opinions  current  among  the  Jews  went  decidedly  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

fa)  The  Divine  life  common  to  the  Tliree  Persons 
d'ather, Son  and  Hol\- Clliost)  in  tlie  I  nity  of  one  and 
the  same  Nature  is  the  mystery  of  the  Trimly, 
obscurely  t>*pified  or  outlined  in  the  Old  Testament, 
(bj  The  Measias  promi.sed  by  the  Prophets  has  come 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  not  only  a 
man  powerful  in  word  and  work,  but  the  tnie  fSod 
lliiiit«eU,  the  Word  made  man,  born  of  a  virKin,  eruei- 
fied  under  Pontius  Pilate,  but  ritsen  from  the  dead  and 
now  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  (c)  It 
was  by  an  ignominious  death  on  the  Croo^  and  mal  by 
power  and  glorv,  that  Jwus  Christ  redeemed  the 
world  from  sin.  Heath,  and  the  anger  of  God;  He  is  the 
Refloemer  of  all  men  ((ientiles  as  well  as  Jews)  and  He 
unites  them  to  Himself  all  witlioui  tiistinction.  d) 
The  Mosaie  l>iiw  (rite.s  and  iiohtic.nl  th(H>cracyi  hav- 
ing been  given  only  to  the  .lewisli  p<-oi)le.  and  that  for 
a  time,  must  disappear,  jts  the  lipire  hefure  the  reality. 
Tn  tli>se  practices  powerless  in  them.sj-lve.s  Christ 
substitutes  rites  really  sanctifying,  c«i>ecially  baptism, 
eucharist ,  and  penance.  However  the  new  eamomy  is 
to  such  a  degree  a  idigion  in  apirit  and  truth,  that. 
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ibMhitely  Bpeaking,  man  can  be  saved,  in  the  afaaenoe 

of  all  oxtcnor  rm  ans,  by  submittirif;  hinwlf  USfy 
to  God  bv  the  faith  and  lovp  of  the  Rodormer. 

(e)  Before  Christ's  coming,  men  IkuI  treated 
by  (!iid  as  slaves  or  rhildrcn  iiiidi-r  hrc  arc  i  rcnlf-d,  but 
with  the  (Jo.sj>ol  Iv  nins  a  law  of  love  and  hhcrty  writ- 
ten first  of  all  in  the  heart;  this  law  d(M>s  not  conHist 
merely  in  the  letter  which  forbids,  TOminands,  or  con- 
demns; it  i(«  also,  and  chiefly,  an  interior  grace  which 
dispoors  the  heart  to  do  the  wiU  of  flod.  <f)  The 
Km^^om  of  Ciod  prearhrnl  and  established  by  Jesus 
Chnst,  tliouti;h  ii  exi-t  s  already  visibly  In  the  Church, 
will  not  be  perfected  until  the  end  of  the  world  (of 
wUoh  no  one  knows  tin  day  or  the  hour),  when  He 
wOl  eoBie  Hinadtf  in  pom  and  inuea^  to  lonto 
eadi  one  aeeoidfaiK  to  hia  worfca.  ui  the  meantune^ 
the  Church  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  governed  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  sueoesaors  under  the  authority 
of  Peter,  teaches  and  propagates  the  Clos]>('l  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  (g)  Love  of  our  neighbour  is 
raised  to  the  height  of  the  love  of  God,  because  the 
(!i)5pe!  makes  us  see  Clod  and  Christ  in  all  men  since 
they  are,  i.r  ouftht  to  be,  His  mystical  meni}>ers. 
When  iH  iessary,  this  love  must  be  carried  as  far  as 
the  sarrifire  of  self.  Such  is  (l^hriat's  commandment, 
(h)  Natural  morality  in  the  Gospel  is  raised  to  a 
higher  sphere  by  the  oounsels  of  perfection  (poverty 
and  chastity),  which  may  be  summed  up  as  the  posi- 
tive renouncement  of  the  material  goods  of  this  lite,  in 
ao  far  aa  they  hinder  our  being  completely  given  up  to 
the  serrioe  of  God.  (i)  Eternal  life,  which  diall  not 
be  ftilly  rratiaed  unUl  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  consists  in  the  posnession  of  Qod,  seen  face  to 
face,  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  are  the  fundaiiienlal  jKiints  of  Christian 
dogma,  as  evjiresalv  taught  in  tin-  .New  T<--tanient. 
They  are  not  found  colleetfsl  together  in  any  of  the 
Canonical  books,  but  were  writ  ten  throughout  a  pe- 
ricni  extending  from  the  middle  nf  tlte  first  eentunr'  (o 
the  beginning  itf  i1j<-  s(  (  r)ii<i;  and,  ciins^'quently,  the 
history  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  expreaaed  at 
different  times  can  be  reconstructed.  Tnese  texts 
never  could,  and  were  never  meant  to,  dispense  with 
1^  oral  tradition  which  preceded  them.  Without 
this  perpetual  commentaiy  they  wouU  not  always 
have  been  understood  and  fireqiMDtly  would  bava 
been  misunderstood. 

Catholic  Workt. — J.irtjruii,  Hitt.  d*»  Htrta  du  Nouteau  Ttf 
tamml  (4  vol*..  I'nriii.  1S»03-S|:  lotn,  .V»ur.  Tai.  dan,  I' Kali— 
ehrH.  (Paria,  1611):  BAcerx-BRABaAC,  Man.  tnUique:  .Vour.  Teti. 
12  vola.,  Pariii,  1910-11);  BATirroi.,  L'tnMwK^mmt  rU  JUxu 
fP»ria,  1906):  Idem.  Orpheua  et  VHanmte  (Paria,  1610);  Hubt, 
Ckrittut  (Puna,  1012),  xv:  DtTiiAND.  C«  ttxtt  du  Nout.  Tut,  ia 
Bludet  (Paria,  Kt-b.-May.  1911);  Cbapman,  Note*  on  the  Early 
Hill,  of  the  Vulgate  6o«pWj>  (Oxford.  1608);  GlooT,  OullintM  of  S. 
T.  Hint.  (New  York.  iJiOs);  Idek,  Gen.  tnirod.  to  Iht  Holy  Serip- 
lur<-»  (New  York.  IWIl. 

Protrataiit  Worka. — Wmttcott-TIort,  TAc  Xeu>  TeMament  in 
tkt  original  Greek  (2  voIa.  Cambriilcr,  IHSl);  DrBKlTT,  The  Got- 
ftl  ItiMl.  and  it*  Tran»mi*non  (EdinburKh,  1004) ;  SaNPat,  Stvdiu 
%n  the  Syn&ptie  Problem  (Oxford,  1911);  Moffat,  tnlrud.  to  tht 
f,:  T.  (l^linburirfi,  1!H  1  i;  f!AMDNE«,  A  Ih't  Wr^r  ..f  Ihr  ,V,  T. 
(Ixitnion,  1001);  Harnack,  What  ia  Ckri»tiantl;jf  Ur.  l^>w\on, 
1901);  Idem,  Luke  the  I'hunrian  (tr.  London,  1900):  Iobm.  Say- 
ingtofjemu  (tr.  I/ondon,  1007);  Idem,  AtU  ctUm  Apottla  (tr. 
London.  190>i);  .SrHWEiT»m,  Qut*t  of  Uu  Hut.  Jmtu  (tr.  London, 
1006):  S»Nt)\T,  /.i.V  CAriii/  in  the  Light  of  Rerent  RetearcJi 
(Osfnnl.  UJOZi;  Stvnton.  Tht  Got  pelt  ae  Hiet.  l>oe»mentM  iX^nta- 
bridiCP.  1909);  I'EAKE,  t  -rit.  InlrtwI.  tn  the  N.  T.  (New  York,  1010): 
Gmookt,  Cnnnn  artd  Test  r,f  the  N.  T.  (New  York,  10O7). 

Jewiah. — MosTEnOKX,  iiyrwplif  Goep.  (Ix>ndon,  1900). 

.\l.FRBD  DURAND. 

TaateHMiits  of  tha  Twalfn  Patrinrahs.  See 

Apocrtpha,  subtitle  II. 

Testom  Benevolentia,  an  ApostoUe  Letter  of 

I.eo  XllI  ;iddn  x';ed  to  Cardiiuil  Gibbons,  22  Januar>', 
1S99.  It  opeiLs  liy  explaining  its  title,  remarking 
that  just  &s  Hi.s  li<>lines«  had  given  frequent  proof 
of  his  affection  for  the  people  as  well  as  for  the  Church 
in  tbe  United  States,  by  praising  their  spirit  and  their 
progrcas,  so  now  the  same  affection  prompts  him  to 
point  out  certain  thinp  which  should  be  avoided  or 


corrected,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  controversies  that 

were  injurious  to  peace.  Referring  to  the  preface 
of  the  French  translation  of  the  "Life  of  Isiiac 
Hecker",  a-s  the  orrtusion  of  these  controversies,  he 
proposes  to  examine  certain  opinions  ttierejn  a<lvanced 
on  tlic  iii.H.nner  f)f  leading  a  Christ i.iii  life.  The  basis 
of  these  opinions  i.s  tliat,  to  make  converts,  the 
Church  should  uilupt  hers<>lf  to  our  advanced  civili- 
zation and  relax  her  ancient  rigour  as  regards  not 
only  the  rule  of  life  but  also  tne  deposit  of  faith, 
and  should  pass  over  or  minimise  certain  pointa  of 
doctrine,  or  even  give  them  a  meaning  which  the 
Church  has  never  held.  On  this  the  Vatican  Couneil 
is  cUar;  faith  is  not  »  doctrine  for  speculation  lilce  % 
piiiloaophieal  theoiyt  to  be  relinquished  or  in  any 
Banner  lappnaaed  under  any  specious  pretetxt  wha^ 
aoevw.  such  a  process  would  alienate  Catholics  from 
the  Church,  instead  of  bringing  converts.  In  the 
words  of  the  council  the  Churdi  must  constantly 
adhere  to  the  fuirne  doctrine  in  (ho  same  sen.se  and 
in  the  same  way;  liut  (he  rule  of  Christian  life  admits 
of  modifications  according  to  diversity  of  time,  place, 
or  natiot)al  cus'iitu,  ijti]y  such  cluiniies  are  not  to 
depend  on  the  will  of  private  individuals  but  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Church.  What  makes  the  new 
opinions  more  dangerous  ia  the  pretext  of  those  who 
follow  them  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  Christian 
Ufe  each  one  should  be  free  to  follow  his  own  bent  in 
the  spirit  of  the  large  measure  of  civil  liberty  reeo^ 
maedTtn  tbeae  days.  The  difference  between  the  two 
spheres  iiad  already  been  indicated  in  the  Encyclical 
on  the  Constitution  of  Stotes.  The  argument  now 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  new  liberty  is  a  preposterous 
one.  When  <lerl!irinK  the  infallibility  of  the  pojje, 
(he  Vatican  C<juncil  did  not  have  in  mind  a  situation 
in  whicli,  tliis  pap.il  prerogative  acknowledged,  the 
faithful  might  have  a  wider  field  of  thought  and 
action  in  rchgidiw  matters;  rather  the  infallibility 
wius  declared  in  order  to  provide  against  the  sjx-cial 
evils  of  our  times,  of  licen.sc>  which  is  confoundinl  witii 
liberty,  and  the  habit  of  thinking,  saying,  and  print- 
ing everything  regardless  of  truth.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  hamper  real  serious  study  or  research,  or 
to  conflict  with  any  well-ascertained  truth,  but  ooly 
to  use  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  Churoh  mora 
effectually  in  pmteeting  men  against  error. 

Next  follows  a  oonsideration  of  the  ocnisequeneea 
that  flow  from  the  principles  and  opinions  just 
rejected.  First,  it  is  declared  wrong  to  say  that 
spiritual  direction  is  less  needed  in  our  days,  on  the 
.score  that  the  Holv  (ihikst  is  now  more  Dounteous 
witli  Ills  gifts  than  m  tiin<"s  past.  The  Iiisforj'  of  the 
Church  diM's  not  warrant  this  view.  The  Holy 
Ghost  i.s  active  in  His  influences  and  good  impulsi-s; 
but  His  pnniiptings  are  not  ea.sily  dLscemed  or  |)roi>- 
erly  followtnl  without  external  guidance.  Divine 
ProNndence  has  so  arranged  that  men  should  be  saved 
by  men,  and  that  men  should  be  led  to  loftier  holincaa 
by  the  direction  of  their  fellows  as  in  the  case  of  Saul 
bv  the  help  of  Ananias.  The  more  perfwt  the  way 
of  life  one  may  enter  the  more  direction  is  ne<>es8ary. 
This  has  be<-n  the  invariable  view  of  the  Church  and 
of  those  who  have  bwn  rsmarkable  for  holiness. 
Secondly,  natural  virtual  moat  not  be  extolled  above 
the  supernatural.  The  former,  aooordinK  to  the  new 
opitiions,  fire  more  in  acoordaooe  with  present  wajra 
and  rcijuirements,  imd  make  men  more  ready  and 
strenuous;  n»  if  nature  with  grace  added  to  it  were 
weaker  than  when  unaided,  or  as  if  the  habil  of  act  uig 
always  with  good  natuntl  moiives  could  be  sus- 
(;iined  widiout  grace.  Even  were  (he  acts  of  natural 
virtue  all  they  .«eem  to  be  in  ap()<'arance.  how  c;in  I  hey 
without  grace  become  solid  and  enduring,  or  avail 
for  the  suiiematural  beatitude  to  whicti  we  are  des- 
tined? Tliirdly,  it  will  not  do  to  establish  a  division 
between  the  virtues  and  regard  some  as  jiassive, 
others  aa  active,  and  advoeato  the  pcacUee  of  the 
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htter  as  more  suitable  for  our  day.  There  eaa  be 
no  really  passive  virtue.  All  virtue  implies  power 
and  actHHi,  and  every  \'irtue  is  suitable  at  all  times. 
Christ,  meek  and  humble  of  heart  or  obedient  unto 
death,  is  a  model  in  eveiy  ifB,  and  the  men  wlio  have 
imitated  Him  in  theie  ▼irtuea  have  been  powetf ul 
helps  to  religion  and  the  State.  PoortUy,  the  vown 
taken  in  religious  orders  must  not  be  consideved  as 
narrowing  the  limits  of  true  liberty,  or  as  of  little  use 
for  liutiuin  s<><M('ty  or  for  Chri.stiiin  ]i<'rf<'(  tinn.  Tliis 
vifw  is  iKil  in  Hcciml  with  the  u.Ha^rt•  and  (ioctrinc  of 
the  Church,  'i'o  iLs,«uiti('  tin-  otiliiiuiionx  of  (lio  roun- 
bpIs,  in  adtlition  to  Ihtiwi'  of  thf  coniniaiidrnents,  is 
not  a  sijjn  of  weak-mindedness,  nor  iinprofitahlr,  nor 
hurtful,  nor  injurious  to  liberty;  rather  it  is  a  wav  to 
the  fullf-r  liberty  by  which  Christ  has  set  us  free. 
The  historj"  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  testimony  to  the  aiacritv  and  success 
with  which  the  religious  orden  work  ever>-where, 
by  preaching,  tcacliing,  and  bjr  good  example, 
l^bether  in  active  ministration,  or  in  contemplative 
•ediision,  they  aU  merit  well  oi  human  society,  and 
ihdr  prayer  propttiateB  the  maiesty  U  God.  And 
the  congregations  that  do  not  take  vows  an  not  to 
magnify  their  ntunner  of  life  above  that  of  the  religious 
orders.  Finally,  f»s  for  methods  of  dealing  with 
thoMP  who  are  not  CathcilicH,  it  is  not  iinulcnt  to 
neglect  any  mi'tliod  wliich  hius  |)rn\((l  iisi  ful  in  (he 
pimi.  Should  tlio  proj>or  autliority  :i]ipro\c  nf  other 
methods  .sueh  as,  for  instance,  preacliing,  not  in  the 
church,  but  in  any  private  or  pronor  place,  or  l>y 
amicable  conferences  rather  than  ny  dixnutations, 
let  this  be  done,  pr«jvid(>d  that  the  men  devoted  to 
this  task  be  men  of  tried  knowledp;e  and  virtue. 

The  Letter  concludes  with  a  brief  exhortut  ion  for 
unity,  as  afsinst  a  spirit  that  would  tend  towards 
developing  a  national  Church.  The  term  American- 
ism ii  i|i|NW«l  as  appbing  to  the  characteristie 
qoalitiea  which  reflect  nononr  on  the  American 
people,  or  to  the  conditions  of  their  commonwealths, 
and  to  the  laws  and  customs  prevailing  in  them;  but 
as  applied  to  the  opinions  alwvp  cnumcra(e<l  it  would 
be  repudiated  and  condeniiKKl  by  the  ^{i^ihop»  of 
Amerira.  ''If  by  that  name  be  ilc^ienatcd  the  rhar- 
aeleristic  qualities  which  reflect  h<mi>ur  on  the  jMXjple 
of  America,  jiwt  as  other  nation.'^  !ia\  r  what  in  sjxTial 
to  them;  or,  if  it  ini[>lies  the  condition  of  your  coni- 
monwcalthji,  or  the  laws  and  custoni.H  prevailing  in 
them,  there  is  no  reaiwn  why  we  should  deem  that  it 
ought  to  be  discarded.  But  if  it  is  to  be  used  not  only 
to  signify,  but  even  to  commend  the  above  doctrines, 
there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  oiur  venerable  brethren,  the 
bishops  of  America,  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  and 
flondemn  it,  as  being  especially  unjust  to  ttiem  and  to 
the  entire  nntioa  aa  welL  For  it  raises  the  suqMcion 
that  there  are  some  among  you  who  coneeive  and 
aire  a  Church  in  America  dubrent  bom  that  wbidk  is 
in  the  rest  of  the  world." 

This  LettfT  put  an  end  to  a  bitter  controversy  which 
had  been  ajiitatcd  for  nearly  ten  yeari,  pardrularly  in 
the  Catholic  pres-i.  In  exprci*j*inR  their  adhesion  to 
the  Holy  Se<'  and  their  unqualiliiti  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  set  forth  m  the  Letter,  the  bishops  of  the 
United  Stales  made  it  dear  that  whatever  <li-parturcs 
from  the  same  might  have  occurred  in  this  C(tun1ry 
they  had  not  been  either  widespread  or  systematic  tut 
they  had  been  made  to  api>ear  by  the  interpretation 
put  upon  the  "Lifeof  Father  Hecker  "  in  theprefaceto 
the  French  translation.  (See Heckbr,  Isaac  Thomas.) 

BUIOTT.  Th,  t.ifr  of  Fathrr  Hrrker  (Now  York.  1S<V|>,  Pr.  tr. 
KtBIN  (Puris.  IS'.iM;  MAHiN-rN,  l.r  P^t  Hrckrr,  eti-\l  un  taintt 
(Rom*-  and  rarin.  IVIM;  r)»;r.\TTHK.  I'n  l',ith.,lirn,mt  .(tnm'aiin 
(N'uinijr.  1S'.»S1;  Ki.ris.  Ciithuhcinmt  .lm>rir,jin  in  Hrrut  Fran- 
fai*t  d'K'iinh  'urf)  (.'^.•pt.-Ort.,  IVTl  ;  S<  iiri.L.  Itif  nrur  Tnl  urut 
drritUt  Ulnulf;  CopPlsiir.H.  PUmi  Frnncrjur  »ur  la  Vit  liu 
pht  tttfkrr  (PnriH,  ISIIM;  Uahht,  Thr  Frmrh  l.ift  .>/  Falhn 
Httktr  iaCatholU  rtm««  and  C'atAuJir  iipi'non  i  l.iv<'r|Miol.  Vi  U<v., 

CoNo£  B.  Tallbn. 


Test-Oath,  Missouri. — In  January-.  1865,  there 
aiwrmhlrd  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  "Con»<tit  utional 
Cianvention"  oompoeed  of  indi\idual8,  mosx  of  whom 
wete  unlmoim  outside  of  the  hxalities  in  which  tlwy 
claimed  to  leride.  They  had  been  dioaen  hy  a  ft 
tion  of  the  voters,  as  people  of  voting  age  wien 
crally  in  either  the  Confederate  or  Federal  army, 
or  in  the  guerrilla  companies  then  abounding,  or 
were  fugitives  from  their  homes,  in  order  to  savf  their 
lives.    The  "Constitution"  nuule  by  this  (■<»nven- 
tion  w!Ls  put  in  force  on  July,  IMwi,  no  one  iM'iiif;  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  it  unless  he  first  took  the  tcfX  oath 
it  pnivided.    A  n-ign  of  terror,   accompanii-*!  by 
arson,  robbery,  atid  murder,  in  many  parts  nf  tin- 
stato  foik>weil.    Certain  classes  of  p<Tsons,  inclu«iing 
bishops,  priests,  or  other  clergymen  "of  any  n  li^sious 
persuasion,  sect  or  denomination",  and  tearhers  in 
any  educational  institution,  were  by  the  proviKions 
of  this  Constitution  allowed  oxty  days,  after  4  Juhr, 
1865,  in  which  "to  take,  subscribe  and  file",  the  oiSkk 
prescribed  by  it.  Those  who  failed  to  file  it.  and  con- 
tinued to  preach,  solemnise  marriage,  or  tearh,  were 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.    The  temif  of 
the  oath,  according  to  Justice  Field  of  the  Supn-riie 
Court  of  the  rnit«'<i  States,  required  amongst  otli^r 
things,  the  affiant  to  deny,  not  only  that  he  hud  e\  t'r 
l^fU  in  anncHi  hostility  to  the  Cnittxi  States,  or  to  the 
lawful  authorities  therH)f,  but  that  he  ha<l  ever  ''by 
act  or  word'',  mjinifeste-*!  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Uniteti  State**,  foreign  or  dome^ 
tic,  or  his  desire  for  their  triumph,  over  the  aims  of 
the  United  States;  or  his  sympatny  with  thoee  en- 
gaged in  lebelliun,  or  had  ever  harboured^  or  aided,  any 
person  — «ipcr*  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  loyal 
inhabitaiA^  tin  United  States.  About  the  last 
of  Jiihr,  1888^  A  paatona  letter,  in  Utb,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  was  sent  Vf  flie  Moot 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  to  evciy  priest  in  his  diocese,  which  was  then 
ooeartWMiyie  with  the  state. 

St.  Louis,  July  28th,  1865. 

Reverend  Sir:  Since  under  the  new  Constitution, 
a  ccrt.ain  oath  is  to  be  exacted  of  Priests,  that  fliev 
may  have  lea\'e  to  announce  Ci<xl's  word,  and  ofliciate 
at  marriage,  which  oath,  they  can  in  no  wise  take, 
withfiut  a  sacrifice  of  eeclesi.a.stical  liberty,  I  have 
iu(ipi-<1  it  exyxdieiit,  to  intiirate  to  vou  my  opinion 
m  the  matter,  that  you  may  have  before  your  eyes, 
a  rule  to  be  followed,  in  this  extraordinary  matter. 
I  hope,  that  the  civil  power  will  abstain  fr(«n  «»'>*^ing 
such  an  oath.  But,  should  it  happen  otherwise,  I 
wish  you  to  inform  me  of  the  particular  circumstances 
of  your  position,  that  I  may  be  able  to  rave  you 
OOUJDSel  and  luvslstancc.  I  am,  Rcvennd  Ski, 
Your  servant  in  the  Lord, 
Felw  Richard, 

Archbishop  <A  St.  Louie. 

The  state  officials  ignored  this  letter,  but  thrfr 
party  newspaper  organ  in  St.  Louis  n-ferrt*d  to  it, 
"as  important  in  view  of  the  large  numb<r  of  pontons 
whom  the  Archbishop  of  .St.  lyouia  in  one  senne.  may 
be  Kjtid  to  repretM-nt;  and  further  becau.se  of  the  fact 
that  at  le.i>it  three-fourths  of*  such  persons,  have, 
throughout  the  war,  been  disloyal  men".  The  op- 
position pres.s  was  almost  silent. 

At  that  time.  Rev.  John  A.  Cummings,  a  young 
priest,  Wiis  in  charge  of  St  .  Joseph's  Churrn  at  I.x>ui8i- 
ana.  Pike  Cotmty,  Missouri.  He  had  not  taken  the 
oath,  and  he  said  Mass  and  preached  as  usual,  on  Sun- 
day, 8  September.  IMS.  The  eourt  having  jurisdiction 
of  crimes  comndtted  In  this  county  was  held  at 
Howling  Green  some  twelve  miles  distant,  and  con- 
vened with  its  ncctimpanying  ^nd  jury  on  Monday, 
4  .September.  Father  Cummings  was  in(ii(  ii  1  by  a 
grand  jur>'  composed  of  men  woo  bad  taken  the  u- 
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famouH  oulh,  promptly,  on  tlio  first  day  of  the  court, 
and  the  charge  was,  that  ho  wUtl  yus  a  |)ri<\st  and  minis- 
ter of  the  Cathr)he  rulinioua  pereuasiua  without  having 
first  taken,  substribi  ii,  and  filed  the  oath  of  Inyalty. 
He  wim  !irr«>st(Nl  ii  fi  w  (lav's  aftfnvanU,  and  hroiinlit 
into  ct>urt  ill  tliL'  custody  of  the  sheriff  on  the  Mh. 
When  tuiked  to  tjay  wht-lJicr  he  wim  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  he  declined  to  answer,  l)ut  recited  the  Apostles' 
Creed.    Hem.  ft.  A.  Campbell,  subsequently  lieti- 
tenant-govienkor  of  the  state,  then  took  charge  of  hi» 
defence  $X  tbe  instanco  of  some  of  Father  Cummings' 
parial^oiien,  and  made  the  wune  defeoae  which  was 
afterwards  suocessful  ia  the  Supceme  CMtrt  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  tried  on  the  9th,  found  giiilty. 
antl  in  di  faiilt  of  payment  of  a  fine  of  S500,  committca 
t<>  jail,  uiul  pkced  in  confinement  with  three  persons 
of  the  most  degraded  type,  chiirRod  with  felonies. 
On  15  September,  he  gave  bond,  being  directed  to  do 
BO  by  An  hbishop  Ki  nriek,  who  caused  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  to  t  he  Suprerne  Court  of  Missouri.  That 
court  had  iK-eti,  a  few  months  before,  reorganized 
by  miUtaiy  force,  and  its  bench  filled  with  men  oom- 
tnltted  to  tqdbolding  the  oath.    Father  Cummings' 
URMaI  was  promptly  denied  in  the  following  month 
oi  Ootobn;  and  then  his  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Su|>retne  Cotirt  of  the  United  States.   Pending  his 
appeal,  many  priests  and  religious  were  indicted 
and  arrested;  amoogrt  othen^  the  saintly  Bishop 
Hogan,  of  the  dioeeae  of  Kanaaa  Qty,  Missouri,  vet 
living  »t  the  iige  of  82  years,  then  a  priest  at  Cbil- 
licothe  in  Li\  ing^ton  CJounty.   Ho  made  the  oath 
as  o<lious  :us  (Kissible  by  accompajiying  the  arresting 
officer  to  the  eourt-housc,  dri'sis.  <l  in  soutane,  surplice, 
stoli',  anil  l)iretla,  earrying  in  his  right  hand  a  crucifix, 
and  iu  his  left  a  large  Bible.    He  took  a  change  of 
venue,  gave  bonti,  and  was  finally  diseharKeil  by  the 
effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Cutmnings  ease.    In  an 
address  to  some  of  his  parishioners,  referring  to  his 
arrest  and  the  oath,  be aaid:  "The  civil  authority  has 
been,  ever  from  the  days  of  Herod,  the  enemy  of 
CJhrist.   The  c^uestion,  now  pending,  is  not  one  merely 
of  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  paat  jjresciit,  or  proKpective. 
Tho  issue  is,  whether  ibo  Church  shall  be  free  or 
not  to  excrciac  her  natural  and  inhennt  right  of  calling 
into,  or  rejecting  from,  her  ministry  whom  she  pleases; 
or  whether,  yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  civil  power, 
shi'  shall  ailinit  those  only,  who,  aOOOldins  tO  ita 
judgment,  are  fit  for  the  office." 

In  Cui)e  Ciirardoau  County,  the  fanatics  did  not 
stoD  with  priests,  Imt  in<liete(i  einht  Sisters  of  Loretfo 
for*  teaching.  Sisters  Augusta  and  Margaret  were 
arrested  by  the  sheriff,  but  the  others  eould  not  be 
found,  and  probably  fled  from  their  perseeutors. 

When  the  case  of  Father  Cunimiugs  was  heard  iu 
the  SuDNme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  March, 
ia6A,  uiiei*  appeared  for  bim,  Da\id  Dudley  Field, 
Revenfy  Jdhnon,  and  Montgomery  Blair,  all  three 
lawyers  of  national  reputattoD.  NotwithatandiiiiK 
the  sanctity  of  the  principles  involved,  the  Sofiireme 
Court,  on  14  January,  1867,  by  only  one  majority 
declared  the  oath  void,  and  thus  relieved  the  priests 
and  nuns  of  Missouri  from  further  persecution. 
The  effect  of  the  decision  in  Father  Cummings'  coiie 
is  best  summarized  1^  Justice  Miller  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  ex  parte  A.  H.  Garland  (4  Wall  .TO)  whor« 
he  says  of  it:  "In  this  case,  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  people 
of  that  state,  adoptetl  by  their  popular  vote,  declares 
thfit  no  priest  of  any  church  shall  exercise  hia  minis- 
terial functious,  unless  he  will  show,  by  bis  own  oath, 
that  he  has  bocne a  true  allei^ance  to  his  envemment. 
This  court  BOir  holda  this  constitutional  proviniun 
void  on  the  nvwd  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
forbids  it",  father  CTanuinngB'  health  waa  aeciouBly 
injured  by  his  brutal  treatment,  and  a  few  yean 
afterwards  he  lost  his  mind,  and  died  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  dvil  and  leligioiia  liberty. 


C«N4ri(sMM  ^  JfKMwj  afJttS,  Art.  II.  SeeOooa  S,  6.  7,  «. 

T«L  71  a.&  ^C^IU^.  LX.\1.  277. 

WiujAM  T.  Johnson. 

Tetsel,  JoDANN,  first  public  antagoni.st  of  Luther,  b. 
at  Pima  in  Meissen,  1405;  d.  at  Leijjzig,  11  .\ug., 
1319.  He  began  his  studies  at  Leipzig  during  tlie 
semester  of  1482-83;  was  promoted  to  the  baccalau- 
reate in  1487,  being  the  sixth  in  a  class  of  !ift\  -six. 
Not  long  after  he  entered  the  Domiiui  .m  *  h  ier, 
whether  at  Pima  or  Leipsii^  eaaaot  be  established. 
IMnffeetion  and  frietKm  tiaviqc  ariaea  in  the  Leipzig 
community,  he  went  to  Ronis  m  1407  to  aeeure  per» 
mission  from  Joachim  Turrianus,  the  gnuTal  of  the 
order,  to  enter  another  inoii;Lst<'ry.  In  s-pite  of  a  re- 
eall  of  (hi.s  permission,  he  ,see[iLs  to  have  carried  hid 
puint.  A  few  yi-ar.s  later  we  tiiid  him  ;i3  prior  of  the 
inonikstrry  at  (ilngau,  whieii  bclongi^d  to  the  Polisih 
provinee.  At  ttie  reque.st  of  the  Polish  pro\iru'ial 
John  Advocati,  he  was  appointed  inqukitor  for  Po- 
land by  the  master-^teneral,  Cajeinn.  At  thi.s  tinic 
he  also  received  permi&sion  to  take  tho  necessary  steps 
to  have  himself  promoted  to  the  doctorate  of  theology. 
His  relatinns  with  the  Leipxig  convent  must  in  the 
meantime  have  been  frienilly  again,  for  not  only  do 
we  find  him  preaching  a  number  of  times  in  the  Do- 
minioan  church  at  Leipzig,  but  after  aevering  his  relap 
tions  with  the  PoUeb  province  he  waa  appointed  in- 
quisitor of  the  Saxon  province.  The  activity  of  hia 
life  and  publicity  of  lii.s  (jffiee  made  him  a  well-known 
figure.    In  15<}.j  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 

Ercacher  of  indulgences,  when  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
[nights  in  Livonia  obtained  permission  from  Alex- 
ander \  I  to  have  a  jubilee  indulgence  for  three  years 
preaelu'il  in  the  ecclesiastical  province*  of  Mng<le- 
burg,  Bremen,  and  Riga.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
years  JuUus  11  (22  Nov.,  Ia06)  granted  a  new  indul- 
gence for  three  additional  years  in  the  provinces  of 
CV)Iogne,  Mains,  and  Trier.  At  the  end  of  1 509  he  waa 
indukunce  commissary  at  Strasburg,  and  from  herein 
1510  be  went  to  Nuremberg,  Wllrsbuiib  and  Bamberg. 

From  Juity,  1510,  to  April,  1516^  lul  traces  of  him 
were  loat.  it  waa  hia  appeannoe  aa  an  indulgence 
pr«udwr  in  1816,  to  aid  the  oonetructkm  of  81.  Pcter'a 
at  Home  (sec  Luthkr,  vol.  IX,  441),  that  thrust  him 
into  an  undue  prominence,  invested  him  with  an  exag- 
gerated importance,  and  brandod  him  with  an  un- 
merited odium  that  only  the  mo.st  painstaking  critical 
rewarelj  is  now  slowly  lifting.  It  was  while  preach- 
ing at  JOterbog,  a  small  town  out.sirle  of  Saxony,  not 
far  from  Wittenberg  (where  the  imlulgenoe.s  were  not 
allowtMi  to  be  preached),  that  Luther  in  one  of  his 
most  violent  philippics  in  1541  relate.s  "many  people 
of  Wittenberg  flocked  after  indulgences  to  JQterbog" 
(Wider  Hans  Worst  in  '  Sammtl.  W.",  XXVI,  80- 
53),  and  then  aft«r  much  hesitation  nailed  the  ninety- 
five  theses  on  indulgences  on  the  castle  church  door  at 
Wittenberg,  31  Oct.,  1517.  That  this  preachiiu;  of 
tlw  indulgencee  was  not  the  primary  and  immecuate 
cause  that  preeipitated  the  promulgiatkm  of  Lutlicr'a 
ninety-five  theses  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  hia 
subsi'ipient  course  hut  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
"  Aiuialfji"  of  Juterbog  (Hechtius,  "Vita  Joannis  T»v 
zelii",  Wittenberg,  1717,  .W  sq.)  prove  that  let zel 

ftrofiehed  there  i\»  curly  as  10  April ;  t  hat  Lul  her  in  his 
Piter  to  .\rchbi.shoi)  .Vlhrechl  lOcl.  ill,  l.llTl  admits 
that  he  entertained  tlie  thought  for  a  long  time  to 
preach  against  indulgence  abu.scs  (Knders,  "Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther's  Brief  wechwl",  1.  Frankfort,  1884,  115); 
that  Tetzcl  for  several  weeks  had  already  been  in  the 
distriit  of  Brandenburg  (Paulus,  "Johann  Tetzcl", 
.Mainz,  1.S99,  47). 

The  theses  dispute  between  Luther  and  Tetzcl,  ia 
handled  ao  circnunst  antially  in  a  preceding  volume  of 
TbxCathouc  ENCTCLontDSA  (IX.  Ml-i42)  that  wa 
need  not  repeat  It  here.  The  puMication  of  lAither'a 
"Sermon  on  IndulgeooeB  and  Oraoe"  WM  replied  to 
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by  TetteVn  "VorlegunR",  issued  in  April,  1518  (T>oa, 
in  "A  Historj'  of  Auricular  C<infes.sion  and  Indul- 
gonci-H",  111,  39'),  t'rronTOUsly  rniikfs  it  Vorhnuiuj).  in 
which  the  schnlas;  n  :tll\ -t ruinrd  i hcolnuiaii.  iIkui^Ii 
not  profound,  w  riit.s  nr\i'rth('It^K8  with  ki^'n  ixnu  tra- 
tiiin,  not  a  imn-  academic  tournament,  but  a  far- 
reaching  and  iiKuncntous  hat  tie  of  principles,  involv- 
ing the  very  fiiii  iiuneiitala  of  the  Christian  relif?ion 
and  the  authority  of  the  Clturch.  Ho  lays  bare  with 
extraordinaiy  precision  the  unfortunate  consequences 
thttt  would  arise.  At  the  ckwe  of  his  "Vorlcgung", 
Tetiel  announces  that  he  woidd  presently  publish  "a 
few  other  jinnciples  and  poditioos".  Tncse  are  the 
neond  Mnea  of  theeeB,  futv  in  number,  with  Tetzd 
as  author,  and  publishea  in  May.  1518.  In  tbeae,  in- 
dulgences are  but  lightly  touched  upon,  the  burden  of 
the  argiimentat  ion  l>eing  shifted  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Tcizel  ius  yet  waif  only  a  bachelor  of 
theology.  In  tiic  rnin>o  of  L'ls  In-  was  promoted  to 
the  doctorate,  wln  lhi  r  hv  the  niii>t cr-^'t'tu  ral  or  the 
UniviTfity  of  Frankfort  Ls  tiot  ktiowti.  Lutln  r's  agi- 
tation having  frus(rate<i  further  cfTortH  In  ixmulariie 
the  granttnl  indulgence  of  riulit  years,  Tetzel,  deserted 
b^'  the  public,  broken  in  spirit  ,  wrecked  in  health,  re- 
tired to  his  monastery  at  Ix-ipzig  in  1518.  Here  in 
the  middle  of  Januaiy,  1519,  he  had  to  face  the  bitto' 
reproachee  and  unjust  mcriminations  of  OhI  von  Md> 
tits.  It  WM  at  this  time  that  Luther  magnanimously 
peuked  a  letter  in  which  he  tries  to  oonsole  him  bydo- 
daiing  "that  the  antation  was  art  that  of  bis  (Tet- 
lel'el  ereatlon.  bat  CbHit  the  ehild  had  aa  entirely  dif- 
fercnt  father  .  Tetsel  died  soon  after,  received  an 
honourable  burial,  and  was  interred  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  Doiiiiiiiraii  church  at  I-cipzig. 

Hi.story  prt-sent.s  few  chaructci-s  that  have  sufTorcd 
more  sen.seles8  mwrepresentation,  even  bald  carica- 
ture, than  Tetzel.  "  Even  while  he  lived  stories  which 
conlaiiied  iiri  element  of  legend  gathend  around  his 
niune,  until  at  l;ust,  in  the  mincLs  of  the  uncritical  I^rot^ 
cstant  historians,  ho  became  typical  indulgence-mon- 

f;er,  upon  whom  any  well-worn  anci-dote  might  be 
athere<l"  (Beard,  ""Slartin  Luther",  lyondon,  1889, 
210}.  For  a  critical  scholarly  st  udy  which  shows  him 
in  a  proper  penpective.  he  had  to  await  the  researches 
of  our  own  time,  mainr^  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
I^Mihis,  who  is  cloeely  followed  in  this  article.  In  the 
first  place,  his  teaching  rapiding  the  indalgcnces  for 
the  living  was  correct.  The  charge  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  sold  for  money  regardless  of  cont  rit  ion 
or  that  absolution  for  sins  to  be  committed  in  (he  fu- 
ture could  \yc  purcha*ied  is  ba.'y-h^.  .\n  imiulpcnce, 
he  wrili«,  can  Ih*  ap])lied  onlv  "to  the  pains  of  sin 
which  are  confessc' i  aud  for  which  t  here  is  contrit  ion". 
"No  one",  he  furt hcrrixire  adci.s,  "srrunn  an  indul- 
gence unless  he  have  true  contrition".  Tlir  cun- 
fessional  letters  (confrssionalui)  could  of  course  bo 
c^tained  for  a  mere  pccuniar>'  consideration  without 
demanding  oontrition.  But  such  document  did  not  se- 
cure an  indttlgpnoe.  1 1  was  simply  a  permit  to  select  a 
proper  oonfeesor,  who  only  after  a  contrite  confession 
tvotud  absolve  from  am  and  reserved  cases,  and  who 
pnesewed  at  the  same  time  facilities  to  impart  the 
plenary  indulgence  (Paulus,  "  Jobann  Tetsel  ,  103). 

As  much  cannot  be  said  about  his  teaching  regards 
ing  indulgences  for  the  dead.  The  couplet  at  t  ributed 
tonim — 

As  soon  its  the  gold  in  the  casket  rings 
The  nwued  h^juI  to  heaven  springB, 

tike  that  altrilmted  to  Luther, 

Who  loves  n<it  wine  .and  wife  and  song 
Uenituns  a  f<K>l  \u>  life  long; 

thoui^  verbally  spurious,  can  in  both  instances  be  in 
substance  unfadinglv  traced  to  the  writings  of  their  r<'- 
speetive  authors,  liy  Tetzel  they  arc  substantially 
acknowledged  in  his  Frankfort  theses.  Here  he 
accepted  the  meie  school  opinion  of  a  few  obscure 


writers,  which  ovOTTrt<>pped  the  contents  of  papal  in- 
dulgence Hulls,  This  opmion  found  no  recognit  if m  hut 
actual  condenmation  at  the  hands  of  authoritative 
writers,  and  wiis  rejecte*!  in  exniicit  t^rni.s  bv  Cardinal 
Cajetan  a.s  late  .as  1.517-11).  Hy  the  teactjiiin  he  laid 
himself  ojx'ii  to  JUS"  i  (  [i.',\iro  and  rejiroarii  To  coiiili- 
tion  a  jilenar\  lnliul^;(iu•^■  f<ir  the  dead  on  the  mere  gift 
of  money,  w  itiiout  contrition  on  the  part  of  (he  giver, 
was  as  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  it 
violate*!  every  principle  of  elementary-  justice. 
"I^reaehers  act  in  the  name  of  the  Churcn",  writes 
Cartlinal  Cajet  an,  "  t-o  lung  as  they  teach  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  the  Church :  but  if  tJuy  tau:h,  guided  hy 
their  own  minds  and  arbitrarinetM  of  will,  things  en 
which  thcgr  are  iaraonat,  they  cannot  pass  as  repre- 
sentatives of  tbeXThureh;  it  need  not  be  wondered  at 
that  thcv  go  astray"  (Paulus,  "Johann  Tetzel".  165). 
It  was  this  deviation  from  the  correct  teaching  of  the 
Church  and  the  obtnis;\  ('  and  disi^raceful  inje<  ti(in  of 
the  treasury  chest,  that  leti  to  abuses  and  scandals 
reprobate*!  by  such  conteinjioraries  as  CochUeus.  Km- 
ser,  and  Duke  George  (Paulus,  op.  cit.,  117-18). 
''Grave  abuses  an)s<':  the  attitude  <if  the  i>reacherB, 
the  manner  of  ofTering  and  pulilishing  the  indulgences 
arouseil  many  scandals:  alnive  all,  Tetzel  is  in  no  way 
to  be  exonerated"  (Janssen-Pastor,  "Geschichte  dee 
dentsch.  Volkes",  ISth  rd.,  Fkeibivig,  II,  84). 

If  Tetzel  was  guilty  of  unwarranted  theologieal 
views,  if  his  advoc;M-y  of  indulgences  was  CUl^Mbly  in- 

prudent,  his  moral  dharacter,  the  butt  of  every  ■enaa 
less  bttrlnqoe  and  foul  Sbel,  haelieett  luulieatedtothe 
ext«nt  of  leaving  it  untainted  by  any  grave  moral 
derelictbn.   These  would  hardly  be  worth  alluding 

to,  did  not  some  of  them  have  Miltil?  as  the  wmrce. 
But  Miltitz  has  been  so  discredite*!  that  he  no  longer 
carries  historical  weight.  ".\ll  efforts",  writes  (War 
Michael,  a  Protc^tatit ,  "to  j)roduce  Miltitz  as  a  reli- 
able witness  will  prove  futile"  (Miinch.  AUg.  Zeit.,  18 
Afiril.lOOl).  "Thecirrulatedreportsof  Miltitz  alxiut 
Tetzel  deserve  in  themselves  no  cre<lence",  writes 
another  Protestant  author  (ibid.,  14  March,  191U). 

Thc  Ratisbon  ad\iltery  charge,  with  its  penalty  of 
drowning,  detailed  by  liUther,  Mathesius,  Sleidan  and 
almost  evenr  Protestant  Reformation  historian,  has 
been  proved^^so  preposterous,  that  ^i^ser  (ThemkNr) 

claims  "it  is  high  time  that  n  vuidi  from 

aUhisto(y"(Theol.Uterataxieit.l90D,84).  DibeUus 
of  Dresden  sajrs: "  Among  the  faiuta  and  shorteomtntgi 
ascribed  to  Tet xcl  by  his  enemies,  that  of  immoralitv 
cannot  stand"  (I^ectureon  "Tetzel's  liebcnu.  I.ehre'' 
in  "Dresdner  Journal",  20  March,  19<)3).  "Paulus", 
in  the  words  of  Berger  (A.),  "has  so  effectually  re- 
futed (he  notorious  adultery  ane<  dote,  that  no  one  will 
ever  revive  it"  (Histor.  Viertelsjahrpchr.  f.  G4-vc!i., 
UK)2,  p.  256).  The  charge  niaiic  !)>•  Luther  in  Ins 
w^venty-fifth  thesis,  that  Tetz<  l  had  jireachetl  impi- 
ously concerning  the  Ble,ss<>d  \  irKUi,  and  re^K-ated  in 
Luther's  letter  to  Archbinhop  Albrecht  (hndere.  I, 
Mil)  and  in  most  explicit  terms  in  his  pamphlet 
"Wider  Hans  Worst",  was  not  only  promptly  and  in- 
dignantly denied  by  Tctiel  (13  Dee.,  1518)^  di-clared 
false  by  an  oiBcial  resolution  of  the  oitire  city  magis- 
tracy of  Halle  (12  Dee.,  1517),  where  it  was  claiiMd 
the  utterance  was  made,  but  has  now  been  successfully 
proved  a  clumsy  fabrication  (Paulus,  op.  eit.,  ISft-^il). 

The  ch.arge  of  embezzling  the  indulgence  funds  is 
al.s«i  legemlary.  The  precautions  adopte<i  to  safe- 
guard the  alms  were  of  a  character  tliat  jireeludi'il  all 
chance  of  misappropriation.  The  chest  to  receive  the 
nionej'  always  h.ad  two  or  tlms-  locks,  the  keys  of 
whi<  h  were  in  the  eustodv  of  dilTerent  p«>rsons,  inclu<l- 
ing  a  represx-ntative  of  the  bankinn-lu>us<'  of  Fugger. 
li  could  never  Ih>  fjpemsl  sav«'  in  the  presence  of  a  no- 
tarv.  The  ecch-siast ieal  injunction  was  that  thefaith- 
fullioii  to  deposit  their  cont  ribut  ions  in  person.  To  give 
it  to  the  confessor  or  indulgence  subconinii.s8ar\-  in  vali- 
dated theindulgence(Faulua,op.  cit.,  76-77).  IheTet- 
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Ml  indulgenee  dMMta  «diibi(ed  at  Jttterbog  and  other 
German  towns,  are  counterfeit,  aecording  to  the  Prot- 
estant writer  K6mer  (Tetsd's  Leben,  73).  The  lat- 
est Ciiiholic  biographer  of  Luther,  Grisar,  wntea:  "To 
a.s(Tibo  to  the  vinhappy  monk  the  J  cause'  of  the  en- 
tire :i]W)st:isv  that  set  in  since  1517  ...  is  an  un- 
true legend'"  ( "Luthrr"  Freiburg,  1911, 1,281). 

HMmm.  VH*  Jamtmit  THMelH  (Wittsaberg,  1717);  Voacu 
Ltbtn  JoSmm  TMtOt  (LeipnR.  1717);  GhAnb.  THttl  u.  Lutktr 
(2nd  ed  .  Soest,  UoniANK.  Lebrn.»hf.<rhrrit>uno  det  AblaMt- 

£redioer,  Jnhann  TeuH  (U-ipiin,  1844);  K.  iistJii.  I^i-rl  ,lrr  Att- 

dtuUdum  VeUu*.  II  <FMEiI(S,  1897).  81-«3;  UMa«lL  LuU^cr.  I 
(Freiburg.  1911).27«-W:PaOH.-».  Johann  TtUddtr  AUanprtdtocr 


under  tlM  of  this  emperor,  the  Teutonic 

Knidits  were  able  to  take  potjsession  of  their  fir^^t 
lUNlM^  St.  Mary  of  the  Germans  (12*29).  Hut  it 
was  not  for  long  and  bef<»e  the  end  of  the  century 
they  left  IVdaitme,  wbiflh  had  nfun  UOm  under  the 
yoke  of  Islam  (1391).  ^  . 

(2)  A  new  career  was  already  open  to  theur  war- 
like Hil  l  rolinious  leal,  in_EaBteBl ^^^c! 


(Maiai,  18fK»):  the  last-named  lor  tboroushneai 
objective  cluiracter  supersedes  all  that  ha»  ever  b«r 
T«Uel,  on  both  Ibe  CaUiolic  and  Protestant  dd**: 

H.  G.  Ganss. 

Teuchira,  a  titular  see  in  Libyan  Pentspolis.  Teu- 
chira,  Ttvxttpa.,  neuter  plural,  was  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Cyrenaina,  200  studia  west  of  Ptolenuus.    It  WMOel' 

cbrat^d  for  its  worship  of  Cybclc,  in  whoee hooov 

nual  festnals  were  held.  DunnR  the  reign  of 
Ptoleniies  it  \vji.s  called  .Vrainoe;  at  a  later  period  it  be- 
came a  Roman  colony,  and  wius  Rarri-sonetl  tiy  Ju.s- 
tinian.  The  ruins  are  calkxl  Tokra  (vilayi  t  of 
Bengha-si;.  Two  of  its  bishops  are  known,  Seeundus, 
at  the  Council  of  Nictea  in  .32.5,  and  Zeno,  at  that  of 
EuheWlll  In  IBl  (Le  Quicn,  "Orions  christ.",  II,  (523). 
Tne  see  is  mentioned  in  Parthey  (Notitia  ejiisco- 
patuum,  I)  about  B40. 

^mm.  Diet,  ttf  Or.  and  Ram.  Otogr.,  a.  v.  Tettetum;  MCller. 
Mta  to  PMtmy,  ad.  Didot,  I,  060.  8.  PetridBS. 

Tvatonie  Order,  a  medieval  militanr  order  mod- 
elled on  the  Hospitallen  of  St.  John,  wbichdiangBd 
its  rciidence  as  often  as  the  latter.  ^Tbeee  reel* 
donees,  marking  as  many  stages  in  Hs  development, 

are:  (1)  Accon  (.\crr),  its  cradle  in  Palestine  (1190- 
1309);  (2)  Marionburg,  Prussia,  the  centre  of  its 
temporal  domination  iw  a  militarj'  principality  (i;50^)  - 
1525);  i'-i)  Mergentheim  in  Franconia, which  inherited 
its  diminishod  (>tis.sts>ions  ttftcr  the  loss  of  Prussia 
(1525-1805);  (4)  finally,  Vienna  in  Austria,  where  the 
Otder  has  gathered  the  remains  of  its  revenues  and 
lurvives  as  a  purely  hospital  order.  A  Protestant 
branch  likei^  ■ubsist.'^  in  Holland. 

(1)  There  wan  already  a  Teutomc  hospital  for 

Siilgrinis  from  Gernuiiiv  in  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
erusalem,  with  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  is  still  the  iiatroness  of  the  order  and  after 
whom  the  name  Mariani  is  sometimes  clven  to  its 
members.   But  this  establishment,  which  was  tinder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Sk  Jolm, 
w:i.s  hntkeii  up  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  (IIST).    During  the  Third  Crusade  (Jennaa 
pilgrim.s  from  Rreiiien  and  Lubeck  with  the  Duke  of 
Holstoin  establi.shetl  a  temporary'  hospj(:il  under  the 
besieged  wall-s  of  Acre ;  thi.s  was  a  liu-ge  tent ,  const  ructed 
from  the  sails  of  their  ships,  in  which  the  .sick  of 
their  oountr>'  were  received  (1190).    After  the  caj>- 
tureof  Acre  this  hospital  was  periuum  n-ly  <  >tabhshe<i 
in  the  city  with  the  co-operation  of  Frederickof  Suabia, 
leader  of  the  German  crusade,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
religious  knights  were  attached  to  it  for  the  defence  of 
pilgrims.  Hie  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  was  founded 
and  took  its  place  beside  the  other  two  orders  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Ilospitallem  and  the  Templars.  As* 
early  iis  1192  they  were  endowedbjr  Gelestine  III 
with  the  s^lme  privileges  as  the  Order  of  St.  Jofan, 
whose  hospital  rule  they  adopted,  and  as  the  Order 
of  the  Temple,  from  which  they  borrowed  their 
milit:irv  organizHtiun.    liino<ent  111  in  1*20.')  granted 
them  the  use  of  the  white  huliit  with  a  black  croas. 
The  emperon*  of  the  House  of  Suabia  heape<i  favours 
upon  them.    Moreover,  thev  took  sides  with  Fred- 
Cridc  IT  even  after  he  had  itrokei)  with  the  piipiicy 
and  in  opposition  to  the  other  two  military  orders. 
During  tne  Fourth  Cm-sade,  when  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
weie  for  the  last  time  opened  to  Christians, 


the  piiguiis 


of  Prussia.    This  ooait 


resisted  the  efforts 


difficult  of  access,  had  hitherto 
of  the  mi.'wionaries,  many  of 
whom  h.ad  there  lai<l  down  their 
lives.    To  avenge  these  Chri.s- 
tians  a  crusade  hnd  Ijcr-n 
preachtsl;    a    military  order 
founde<l  with  this  object,  the 
Sword-bearers  (.sec  Military 
ObDSBB,  The),  had  not  been 
very  auocsBsful,  when  a  Polish 
dndte^  Oonrad  of  Massoyia,  de- 
termined to  sak  the  assistance 
of  the  Teutonie  Knights,  offer- 
ing them  in  return  the  territor>' 
of  Culm  with  whatever  they 
could  wrest  from  the  infidels. 
Hermann    of    .Salza,  fourth 
Gran<l  Master  of  the  order,  was 
authorized  to  make  this  ch.ange 
by  Honorius  III  and  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  who,  more- 
over, raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
prince  of  the  empire  (1*230). 
Tbo   kni^t  Hermann  Balk, 
appointedProvincial  of  Prussia, 
with  twenty-eight  of  his  brother 
knights  and  a  whole  army  of 
crusaden  from  Germany  bqsan 
this  struggle  which  lasted 
twenty-five  years  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  colonization.  Owing 
to  the  jirivileges    assured  to 
CJertuan  ruliniists,  new  towns 
arose  on  all  sides  and  eventually 
Germanized  a  countrj'of  which 
the  natives  bclongctl  to  the 
I^etto-. Slavic   race.  Thence- 
forth the  hiflton,'  of  this  militarj'  principalitar  is 
identified  with  that  of  Pnis-sia  (q.  v.).    In  1309  Ihe 
fifteenth  Grand  .Master,  Sigfried  of  Feuchtwangen, 
transferred  his  residence  from  \'cnice,  where  at 
that  time  the  lougbts  bad  their  ehief  houses  to  the 
Ourtle  of  Marienburg,  whksh  they  made  a  formidable 
fortress. 

The  number  of  knights  never  exceeded  a  thousand, 

but  tlir  wliole  countn,'  was  organized  in  a  military 
manner,  and  with  the  constant  arrival  uf  new  crusa- 
ders tlie  order  wjis  able  to  hold  it.s  own  among  its 
neighbours,  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania, 
who  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of  Prussia 
and,  like  them,  pagans.  In  the  battle  of  Rudau 
(1307)  the  Lithuanians  were  driven  buck,  and  they 
were  converted  only  some  years  later,  with  their 
grand  duke,  Jagellon,  who  embraced  Christianity 
when  he  married  the  heiresw  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  (1386).  With  this  event,  which  put  an  end 
to  pagsnism  in  that  aeotion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic 
Kiuipts  lost  thdr  raboK  tPUre.  Hiaieefarth  their 
bhrtorv  consists  of  incessant  conflicts  with  the  kings 
of  Poland.  Jagellon  inflicted  on  them  the  defeat 
of  Tannenlnrg  i;i410\  which  cost  them  600  kni^ts 
and  mined  their  finances,  in  order  to  repair  which 
the  order  wris  obliged  to  h;ive  recourse  to  exactions, 
whicli  aroused  the  native  noliility  and  the  t/)wns  and 
provide*!  the  I'olcs  with  an  opportunity  to  interfere 
against  the  oriler.  .\  fresh  war  cost  the  onler  half 
its  territop,"  and  the  rernuiTiiiig  hiilf  wius  onlv  held 
under  the  suserainty  of  the  King  of  Poland  (Treaty 
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of  Thom,  1466).  The  \oaa  of  Marienburg  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  Grand  Master's  residence  to  Kdnifcs- 
berg,  which  is  still  the  capital  of  Prussia  properly 
BO-called.  To  maintain  itself  against  the  Icings  of 
Poland  the  order  had  to  rely  on  Germany  and  to 
confide  the  office  of  Grand  Master  to  German 
princes.  But  the  second  of  these,  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg (1511),  abused  his  position  to  secularize  Pnissia, 
at  the  same  time  embracing  Lulheranism  (1525). 
He  made  Prussia  an  hereditary  fief  of  his  house  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Crown  of  Poland. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  the  dignitaries  of  the  order  in 
the  remainder  of  Germany  faithfully  preserved  its 
possessions,  and  having  broken  with  the  apostate 
chose  a  new  Grand  Master,  Walter  of  Cronenberg, 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  Mergentheim  in  Fran- 
conia  (1526).  After  the  loss  of  Prussia  the  order  still 
retained  in  Germany  twelve  bailiwicks,  which  they 
lost  one  by  one.  Tlie 
secession  of  Utrecht 
(1580)  meant  the  loss 
of  the  bailiwick  of 
that  name  in  the  I>ow 
Countries.  Louis XIV 
secularized  its  po.s8e»- 
sions  in  France.  The 
Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
(1801)  took  away  its 

EnsAessions  un  the  left 
ank  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  ISO  9  Napoleon 
abandoned  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  right 
bank  to  his  allies  of 
the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Teu- 
tonics retained  only 
the  bailiwick  in  the 
Tyrol  and  that  in  the 
Austrian  States. 

(4)  Thus  the  order  became  purely  Austrian,  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  reserves  the  dignity  of  Grand  Master  for  an 
archduke  of  hm  house.  Since  1894  it  has  been  held 
by  Archduke  F^ugene.  There  are  at  present  20  pro- 
fessed knights  who  arc  bound  to  celibacy  while  they 
enjoy  a  benefice  of  the  order,  and  30  knights  of  honour 
who  are  not  bound  to  this  observance,  but  who  must 
furnish  an  entrance  fee  of  1500  florins  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  100  florins.  Moreover,  their  ad- 
mission exacts  a  nobility  of  sixteen  quarterings.  The 
revenues  of  the  order  are  now  devoted  to  religious 
works;  it  has  charge  of  50  parishes,  17  schools,  and 
9  hospitals,  for  which  object  it  supports  2  congrega- 
tions of  priests  and  4  of  sisters.  \Iorcover,  it  per- 
forms ambulance  service  in  time  of  war;  it  pavft  the 
cost  of  the  ambulance,  while  lav  Marians  are  engagetl  as 
ambulance  bearers.  Thus,  after  various  vicissitudes 
the  Teutonic  Knights  are  rcstonvl  to  their  origi- 
nal character  of  hospitallers.  Besides  this  Catholic 
branch  in  Austria  the  order  has  a  Prtitestant  branch 
in  the  ancient  baili\^ick  of  Utrecht,  the  jwsfH-ssions  of 
which  have  been  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nobility  of  the  e-ountr}'.  The  members,  who  arc 
ch<>s«'n  by  the  chapter  of  knights,  must  give  proof 
of  four  quarterings  of  nobilitj'  and  profess  the 
(^lalvinistic  religion,  but  arc  dispensecl  from  celibacy. 
When  Najwleon  ttwk  possession  of  Holland  in  isil 
he  Huppn«w'<l  the  institution,  but  as  early  ns  1815  the 
first  King  of  the  Low  Ojuntries,  William"  I  of  Orange, 
n^-stablished  it,  declaring  himself  its  protector. 
The  present  onier  comprises  10  commanders, 
Jonkhccren,  and  fwpirant.<»  (iijieclanfm),  who  pay  an 
entnuice  fee  of  525  florins  and  have  the  right  to  wear 
in  their  buttonhole  a  small  cross  of  the  order. 

Hittnirt  lit  t'ordrt  tfulnniqur  jnr  un  rhrraliT  dr  I'ordrr  (4  vol*., 
Paris.  17M):  Voiut,  C<r«rA.  drt  deutthrn  HiUtrorderu  (Berlio, 


1SS9):  KSbi^  Ritttrttit,    II    (BreaUu.  18SS):  LxTiaaz. 
chtralitTt  IruloTnqxAtt  rn  Preuue  in  Rene  del  Drux  Mondtt  (Paris. 
1870);  Ranglitte  u.  PrrHmnalttalut  dee  deuttchen  RUterardent  /Hr 
dat  Jnhr  im>0  (Vienna,  19U9);  Staalnliruinach  dtr  Stdertaruim 
(The  llB«ue.  IBll). 

Cb.  Moixlek. 
Tewdiiff  (TEreoDORic),  a  Welsh  saint,  son  of  KiriR 
Teithfallt  of  Morganwg  or  Southern  Wales,  flouriahea 
probablv  in  the  sixth  century.    He  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  the  church  of  Llandaff .    He  resigned  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  son  Mcurig  and  devoted  himseU  to 
religion  and  contemplation  at  Tintem  in  Monmouth- 
shire.   When,  however,  the  Saxons  under  Ceolwulf 
crossed  the  Severn  and  pressed  hard  upon  Meurig, 
Tewdrig  left  hii  solitude  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
at  the  bead  of  his  old  troops,  but  was  killed  in  the 
main  battle.    A  church  was  erected  over  the  grave  of 
the  royal  martjrr;  it  was  called  Marthyr  Tewdrig  and 
is  now  Mathem  at  the  junction  of  the  Kivers  Wye  and 

Severn.  The  day  of 
his  death  i83  January ; 
the  year  is  uncertain, 
the  dates  610,  577, 
527,  or  even  470  being 
given. 

Godwin,  Dt  praeulibut 
Angli<r  (I^ondon.  1016), 
610;  REEa,  An  Eitay  m 
the  WtUh  SairdM  (London. 
1836).  lH3»q. 

Klemens  LOffl£r. 

Tewkesbury, 

John.  See  Tunsted, 
Simon. 

Tewkesbury 

Abbey,  Gloucester- 
shire,  England,  de- 
rives its  name  from 
Theoc,  a  hermit  of 
early  times,  to  whose 
memory  a  monastery 
by  the  dukes  of  Mercia  in  the 
In  980  it  Ix'came  a  cell  of  the 
of    Cranborne,     in  Dorset- 
grown  in  wealth    and  impor- 


Tr.wKEJiinniT  Annr.T 


was  dedicated 
eighth  century. 
Benedictine  Prior>' 
shire;  but  having 

tance  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  being  richly  en- 
dowed by  FitzHamon  (a  cousin  of  the  Conqueror)  it 
became  an  independent  abbey  in  1103.  (Jerald  was 
the  first  ablx)t,  and  the  magnificent  church — the 
largest  in  England,  after  Westminster,  of  abbc^ 
churches  not  now  used  as  cathedrals — was  completed 
and  consecrated  in  1123.  FitzHamon,  with  his  son- 
in-law  Robert,  Eiarl  of  Gloucester,  was  regarded  as  its 
ttecond  founder;  and  their  descendants,  the  De  Clare.-*, 
Despencers,  and  Beauchamps,  remained  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  almost  until  the  Dissolution'.  The 
tombs  of  many  of  them  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
church.  The  Annals  of  Tewkesbury  from  the  Con- 
quest (106(i)  until  1263  are  extant,  and  contain 
valuable  notes  on  the  national  history,  but  little  of 
interest  about  the  abbey  itself.  During  the  thir- 
teenth and  succeeding  centuries  Tewkesburv  was 
con.stantly  receiving  new  endowments  in  lands  and 
money,  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  Engli.sh 
monasteries,  it.s  income  at  the  Dissolution  being  set 
down  at  £1600  (equal  to  more  than  ten  times  that 
amount  in  modern  money).  The  great  battle  of 
Tewkesbun,'  on  4  May,  1471,  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrian.s,  was  fought  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
abbey;  and  many  of  those  who  fell,  including  Henry 
VI's  only  son,  were  burie<l  in  the  church. 

Sixty-<>ight  years  later  the  last  abbot,  John  Wake- 
man,  surrendered  the  abbey  to  Henry  VlIL  Wake- 
man  him.ielf  wa.»  handsomely  pensioned,  and  in  1541 
Ix-eame  first  bi.shop  of  the  newly-erected  See  of 
Glouce.sler.  The  abbot's  house  was  preserver!  intact; 
most  of  the  remaining  monastic  buildings  were  de- 
stroycti  as  "superfluous";  but  the  magnificent  church 
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1  Bubsequently  sold  by  the  king  to  tho  parishioners 
of  TewkeBOUiy.  and  was  thua  saved  from  destruction. 
It  measurea  Sit  feet  long  by  122  acrosM  the  transepts, 
and  the  massive  centra!  tower  is  132  feet  high.  The 
pillaniand  triforium  of  the  nave  and  tiie  lower  part  of 
the  ehoir  beloog  to  the  original  Nonnan  diureh;  the 
■pieodid  groined  roof,  replacing  the  original  Nonnan 
ceiling,  and  annidal  choir  with  obevei  m  surrounding 
chapels  (cloacly  resembling  Westminster  Abbey),  date 
from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
clioir  windows  contain  Home  fine  old  .stained  glasa. 
Tlie  whole  church  underwent  ciircful  restoration  under 
Sir  (Jilbert  Scott  (lS7'>-7y),  and  four  yearH  later  the 
restoration  r<>minitt<i'  WfV<  cnaljlcii  to 
what  rciiiaiiied  of  the  moniistic  buildingR. 

Bevsctt.  Hitt.  of  Tevkfbun/  {LonJon.  Ih30);  BurNT.  Tatpkf- 
b«irv  Abbni  and  iu  Atfoeiationt  (Ixtmlon.  INdH) ;  Annul**  numattici, 
mi.  LuARD.  1  (LoodoD,  1864),  zv-zxvii,  43-180;  Dcgdau:. 
Mmuut.  anglic.,  II  (London.  1817),  S3-80;  TA)f!rni,  NotUia 
yutim:  Vrtuue.,  (London,  1787),  xiii;  G.\»t(rET,  Henry  VItt 
Jthr  M'mutme*  (Lomloii.  IRSyi,  I.  M,         418;  II, 

ti  Antiquarian  and  Topogr.  Cabinet,  II  (London,  1808),  E,  E2 


D.  O.  HmraiB-BL&iR. 

•WW*  Sran  or.— fin  Bams,  Tncas,  is  probably 
derived  from  T^jtu,  the  name  of  a  friendly  tribe  <u 
TiMyw—  met  within  the  territory  by  the  ear^  Spanish 
expk>rer8. 

Geochapiiy  and  Phyhicai.  Characteristics. — 

The  Htiile  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  OkLiliotnti, 
on  the  west  by  New  Mexico  and  Mc.\iro,  on  the  sfjiith 

bv  Mexico  and  the 

L 

in 


V 


Skal  or  TUB  .Statb  or  Texas. 


Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
on  the  eti.st  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Lou- 
i.siana,  and  .Arkansaa. 
It  lies  between  2^° 
50'  and  36°  Ah'  N. 
lat.  and  OS"  30'  and 
10<)°  .30' \V.  long^  It 
embraces 
miles,  of  whwdi 
aq.  miles  ara  water. 
Four  great  natural 
provinces,  running  in 
general  direction  from 
south  to  north,  arc 


fomicHl  l)v  geological  development .  The  first  of  these, 
nearest  itic  coii«t,  i.s  calletl  the  Coastal  Plain,  consiMt- 
ing  of  ("()a»l  I'rniries,  a  Tertiary  area,  and  Rlack  Prai- 
ries. Exieiuiiiig  back  from  the  (lulf  ("iiuiit  for  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles,  an  outcrop  of  underlying  clays 
gives  a  flat,  almost  treeless  tract  running  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast  and  known  as  the  Coast 
Prairie.  Different  elimatic  conditions  with  resi>ect  to 
rainfall  vary  the  products  of  different  parts  of  this  nv 
gioti.  The  eastern  and  northern  part,  wncrc  the  rainfall 
readies  from  forty  to  fifty  inebes  annually,  are  suitable 
for  riee  culture,  whieli  iiloealiied  tliere;  in  the  central 
portion  along  the  aoaak  iriien  tlie  fainfall  is  baa, 
flugar'«ane,  fruit,  and  "trudc"  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, while  in  the  southwest,  with  a  rainfall  of  only 
20  to  2><  inches  annually,  cotton  culture  and  "cattle 
raising;  on  ttie  raoKc"  are  the  chief  industries,  irri- 
gation, however,  in  this  south-western  region  makes 
the  cuhivation  of  sugar-cane  and  sorghum  as  well  as 
cotton  of  some  profit.  F"avourable  underground 
conditions  make  this  Coast  Prairie  the  location  of 
iin{M>rtant  oil-fields.  P'urther  to  the  interior  the 
Coast  I*rairie  is  succeeded  by  Tcrtiar>'  deposits 
nving  a  generally  sandy  condition  to  the'soiL  This 
Tertiaiy  area  alM  ia  divide<l  by  climatic  oon- 
ditioBB.  Hw  south-western  and  western  part,  the 
"Rio  Ghaade  Plain",  having  a  very  shallow  rain- 
faUt  produces  only  a  dwarfed  and  shrubby  natural 
vagetation  and  is  henoe  eaOed  the  "Chaiwiral 
Coootiy";  the  humid  part,  however,  north  and  north* 
eaaty  called  the  East  Texas  timber  belt,  grows  both 


the  short  and  long-leaf  pine.  Lumbering  is  here 
the  important  industry.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  region  more  fertile  soil  affords  tha  great  Ruit  and 

"  truck  "  products;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  grown. 
In  one  part  of  the  west  of  this  Tertiary  renon  oottea 
is  cultivated,  and  valuable  deposits  of  biidc  ud  pob' 
Ury  days  and  lignite  are  extensively  woricad.  rav 
thor  inland  and  nmth  of  the  Colorado  River  in  thia 
Coastal  Plain  are  the  Black  and  Grand  Prairies,  the 
most  imtK)rtant  agricultural  region  of  Texas.  Black 
waxy  calcareous  clay  soil,  for  the  most  part  underlaid 
by  proUfic  and  widespread  water-bearing  formations, 
makes  thia  region  the  great  cotton  and  com  pnxluc- 
ing  6<'c(ion,  while  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  .sorghum 
are  aUto  extertsively  grown.  Wherever  the  climate 
becomes  arid  cattle  raising  increases  as  an  industry. 
The  Central  Basin  is  the  second  great  natural  prov- 
ince. This  region,  situated  in  north-west  uid 
central-west  TexaS|  was  onee  covered  with  cretaceous 
materials,  but  BOV  ia  denuded  by  the  head  waters  of 
the  Red,  Brasos,  and  Colorado  Rivers.  Its  south- 
em  extremity,  the  "Llaoo  Country",  as  it  is  called, 
has  a  granite  foundation,  much  quarried,  and  deposits 
of  hematita  and  magnetite  ooeur  here  plentifidly. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  soils  show  a  carboniterous  area, 
and  include  sands,  loams,  black  and  light-oolourea 
clays,  producing,  m  the  heavier  soils,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  sorghum,  milo-maize,  and  iu  the  hghter,  cotton, 
miiize,  fruit,  and  garden  products.  "The  western 
jM)rtion  contain.-?  notably  fertile  soils,  yielding  abun- 
dant crops  of  kafir-com,  milo-maize,  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  peaches,  and  alfalfa.  DejHKsil.s  of  salt,  clay, 
and  g>'p8um  occur  in  tliLs  are.i.  Tlx-  tliini  natural 
province  of  Texas  is  the  Plateau  Province,  ha\'ing 
three  great  divisions:  the  Llano  Estacado,  Staked  or 
Palisaded  Plains,  which  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  state,  and  the  Edward's  and  J>tockton  Plateau. 
The  Llano  I-^stacado^  a  plateau  '2500  to  4000  feet  in 
elevation,  derives  itB  name  from  being  itself  an  ex> 
tensive  u^ted  mesa,  suRounded.  exogit  on  the 
Edward'a  Plateau  side,  by  "breaks",  eliffe,  or  waDs, 
which,  as  palisades,  have  to  be  climbed  bef<H«  the 
plateau  is  attained.  The  plateaux  are  treeless, 
grass-covered  prairies;  the  wjils  are  fine,  sandy  loams, 
and  the  annual  rainfall  only  from  fifti-en  to  twenty 
inches,  formerly  this  region  was  devoted  entirely 
to  cattle,  but  now  alfalfa,  barley,  broom-corn,  maize, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  fruits  are  being  8U<'<-eH.sfully  culti- 
vated. The  water  Hupjily  may  be  made  nbimdunt 
mainly  from  wells  at  a  drpth  of  liK)  1o  (UK)  feet. 
Attempts  to  utihze  tins*-  lor  irrigation  on  a  small 
scale  are  now  being  mad(  ( in  the  I-xlward's  Plateau 
the  upland  prairies  are  mainly  given  over  to  cattle, 
8he<-p,  and  goats;  in  the  cafion  valkgWi  Iwirever,  are 
alluvial  |)lains  in  which  cotton,  com,  milo-maise» 
wheat,  and  oats  are  a  success.  On  the  Stockton 
Plateau  the  formation  resembles  that  of  Edward's, 
but  the  fainfall  being  leas,  averaging  only  fifteen 
inebes  annually,  it  ia  oaed  anuMl  cntJraihr  for  cattle. 
The  fourth  provinee  is  that  of  the  lYan»>Peeoa 
Mountains,  with  elevations  ranging  from  5000  to 
9500  feet.  Here  the  chief  wealth  is  in  the  minerals, 
con.si.'iting  of  nilver,  copper,  and  lead  of  good  grade 
and  mime  gold,  tin,  zinc,  and  nuicksilver.  Ixical 
conditions  have,  howi-vcr,  n'tarde<i  the  mining  devel- 
opment, and  silver  and  ouirk.silver  are  the  only  ores 
worKe<i  on  a  commercial  oasis.  The  annual  rainfall 
on  these  mountains  is  as  low  as  ten  to  fifteen  inches, 
but  irrigation  of  the  vjilley  lands  is  practised  by  means 
of  impounded  etorm-water,  and  alfalfa  and  kafir> 
com  are  commonly  grown.  The  chief  industry  of 
the  section  is  the  care  of  cattle.  Over  such  an  ex- 
tended area  the  drainage  is  naturally  diverse.  In 
the  east  there  are  numerous  small  streams  flowing 
south  and  eaat  into  the  Gulf  of  Meadoo,  in  tha  Trans- 
Peoos  region  there  are  pnetically  no  aUaana  at  all 
that  reach  the  sea.  In  the  and  regiona  the  drainage 
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channels  flow  only  for  a  short  time  after  rainfall. 
On  the  west  and  south-west  boundary  the  Rio  Grande 
runs  for  1200  miloR.  The  Pecos  River  cTtJsses  the 
western  [)ortion  of  the  state,  from  north  to  south, 
without  !i  tributary.  It  Ikia  a  broad  plain  whrn^  it 
enters  the  state,  but  descend.s  into  an  inaccessible 
caAon  as  it  aj)jir(iaches  the  Hio  (  '.rande.  The  Cana- 
dian l{iver  erossfs  the  extreme  tHirih  of  the  state 
from  west  to  ea.st  merely  as  a  small  stream  on  a  wide 
bed  of  wet  sand.  The  Red,  Brazos,  and  Colorado 
rivets  and  their  numerous  tributaries  rii»e  in  the 
Lhmo  Estacado  and  flow  south  and  east  to  the  Gulf. 
Their  valleys  broaden  as  they  approach  the  coast 
and  «Dd  ia  veiy  wide  alluvial  bottoms.  Many  other 
rivm  origiiuite  from  artesian  springB  at  the  foot  of 
the  CMaipnuNiK  called  JMosnes,  at  the  south  U 
Edward's  FbtMHi.  Ite  amntal  taolaU  in  TeaoB 
VBiies  from  40  to  SO  indies  in  the  east— it  is  60  at 
Texarkana — to  10  in  the  west.   Moreover,  the 

OTapfjration  in  tlie  wrst  is  exees,*i\-c'  as  eomjiarca  with 
that  in  the  east,  hence  the  eastern  |)art  of  the  state 
is  humid,  the  west  arid.  Tlic  (  nilf  breezesi  cool  the 
air  in  the  summer,  and  brin^i;  rains  to  the  nortli  and 
cast  in  winter  and  spring.  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Mexican  rainy  .'sea.son,  with  it.s  water  from  the 
Pacific  in  summer  and  autumn,  reaches  the  Truiif^^- 
Pecos  Province  and  along  the  Rio  Grande.  The  cold 
winds  called  "Northers  ,  blowing  from  the  north- 
west or  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sweep  at  times 
over  the  whole  state.  A  considerable  d^erenoe, 
20"  in  aveiaaie  tenqierature  between  vaiious  plaoes 
in  the  state,  is  observable. 

PwDLanoN  AND  RjHMVMU.— The  population 
of  Tbxas  BS  given  by  the  thirteenth  decennial  censiu 
in  3,,S96,.'>42.  This  causes  the  sUte  to  rank  fifth 
in  population  in  the  Union.  In  1850,  when  Texas 
was  first  enumerated  in  the  I'nited  States  rensus, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  wius  niven  aa  212, .592. 

Agriculltirc. — There  are  in  Texas,  arcordinR  to  the 
Federal  Census  Report  (HtlOi,  10!»,2l.'(),(KX)  acres  of 
farm-land,  and  27,12(>,IXX)  ar  rr-a  of  this  are  impnived 
farm-land.  It  is  etitunati'tl  that  the  stale  hits 
167,865,000  acres  of  tillable  land.  .\t  i)n«ent  the 
number  of  farms  is  given  by  the  census  (1910)  jis 
416,:S77,  wirh  an  average  of  262  acres  to  the  farm. 
Over  1,000,000  acres  are  now  (1911)  under  irrigation, 
representing  an  iu\  v>i  tm  nt  of  $17,000,<K)0  for  irrlpit* 
ing  plants.  Several  large  irrigating  enterprises  are 
bemg  inaugtirated  that  will  (o^eatly  extend  the  acreage 
under  irritttion  in  1912.  The  total  value  of  farm 
property  m  tfie  State  (lands,  buildings,  implements, 
and  machinery)  was  $1,879,246,000  in  1910.  In 
1911  the  acreage  for  some  staple  crops  is  given  offi- 
ciallv  as  follows:  cotton,  10,S(>,S,0(K);  com,  y,240.000; 
wheat,  1,240,9.57;  potatoes  60,000;  rice,  27.5,(XK); 
tobacco,  tiOO. 

The  following  fipures,  culled  from  the  oOiccs  of 
the  State  and  l-"e<iri  al  (  (iiniiii.ssioners  of  Auriculture, 
ahow  the  values  of  same  I'exjis  cron  yields  for  the 
year  11)10:  cotton  and  cotton  .see<l,  "$2ti"),9.').'),944 ; 
com,  $114,20<),0(X);  wheat, $1S,404,000:  oats, SI 1.443.- 
000;  barley,  $1.^5,000;  rje,  $47,000;  nee,  UJmjM; 
emmet  and  siK'lt,  (30,000;  kaiir-eom  ana  milo-mais^ 
f:{,900,(XX);  peanuts,  $1,430,000;  other  grasses  and 
seeds,  $750,000;  potatoes,  $3,366,000;  swwiHwtaioes 
and  yams,  $2,000,000;  hay  and  forage,  $13,900,000; 
tobacco.  $103,000;  su^ar-rano,  $4,360,000:  broom 
com,  $160,000;  truck,  $:i(),(M)<),000:  total  value, 
$47fi,7:5:{,944. 

The  I'nited  States  Goverament  Bulletin,  .showing 
the  nuinbrr  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  to  20  March, 
1U12,  n'^  es  Texas  4,4;{7,S7(>  l)ales  as  against  3,172,4SS 
for  the  entire  seasnn  in  I'.UO.  Tin-  table  given  above 
names  only  the  principal  crops  and  prtxiucts.  The 
Tex.is  Haymakers'  .As-soeiation  has  estimated  the 
value  of  the  Texas  hay  erop,  including  ]oc&\  consump- 
tion and  interstate  shipmoits— the  census  does  not 


(rive  Mich  local  ahipmente— at  $180,000,000.  Alto- 

getiier,  t he  estimate of  Texss  farm  and  garden  pr«xi- 
ucts,  not  including  livestock,  gives  a  market  vjilua- 
tion  of  $<j.'>0,000,000  annually.  Aa  Texas  leacls  m 
the  ]ircMliic't  inn  of  cotton  .soalso  in  range nttls^peeailS^ 

tig.s,  watermelons,  be<'s,  jind  honey. 

Livmtock. — The  hvestock  statistics  given  bt'low 
are  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Te.xas  and  from  the  XJ.  S. 
Census  (1910).  The  figures  give  the  value  of  animals 
in  the  state: 

Milch  cows,  $33,.542,000;  other  cattle,  S109,l(M,OOO; 
horses,    $97,199,000;    mules,    $09,498,000;  sheep, 
$5,154,300:  goats,  $2,000,000;  hogs,  $18,702,400; 
poiiltry,   $4306^653;   totsl  ymtae,  $340,006,352; 
Bumbcr  of  eolonus  of  bees  288^107:  value,  $675,000. 
The  wool  praduet  given  by  the  Federal  census,  1910, 
for  the  then  current  year  is  valued  at  $2,202,3-12. 
Conservative  estimates  of  the  dairying  industry  in 
Tf  \as  state  4,000,000  lbs.  aa  the  output  from  i)n- 
(TCiitneries  in  I'.tlO.    Official  reports  of  the  Fish  and 
Oyster  Commi.ssion  for  the  year  ending  1  August, 
1911,  relative  to  the  fish  ancf  oyster  catch  in  Texa.« 
waters,  give:  oysters.  110,.5.50  barrels;  fish,  :i,2.11,l.">9 
lbs.    Many  thousanns  of  pounds  of  fish  are  also  taken 
by  fishermen  and  .siMir',.'<men  who  do  not  come  under 
the  License  Act,  and  whose  catch  is  not  recorded. 
The  timber  and  lumber  industry  from  the  kat  report 
is  valued  for  its  output  at  $l,l.')b,000. 

Jlftnemfs. — ^The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a 
statemsnt  made  by  the  directtv  of  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Gedogy  and  Technokgy  of  the  University 
of  Tessa,  llicar  have  been  compared  with  iignna 
from  the  Unitea  States  Geolopeat  Survey  for  190B 
and  show  the  increase  or  decrease  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  one  year  to  anotho-  though  the  general 
simis  may  differ  but  comparatively  little. 

Asphalt,  $l,040,.S4.'j;  clay  industries,  excluding 
potten',  ?-'.7H.S!.'i;  coal,  $2,397,858;  fuller's  e.<irth, 
$s,.-,s2":  granite,  St>(>.'K)9;  iron  ore,  ?:i4,0O3;  lignite, 
S7tj;i,107;  iitnc,  S22fi,.')92;  liiiiotnne,  $477,239; 
mineral  waters,  $12-S,.">4(f ;  petroleum,  $(>,(^»0;),7.')5; 
pottery,  $112, (XM;  quicksilver,  $151,413;  sjilt,  $272,- 
.SBS;  sandstone,  $40,471;  sand  and  gravel,  $517,225; 
silver,  $205,374;  stone  (crushed),  $306,862;  tin, 
$2,.~>86;  cement,  gypsum,  natural  gas  and  sand, 
Ume-brick,  estimated  $S00.000;  total,  $16,597,367. 

AfaA^TaedffM.— The  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  Tsma  as  shown  for  1900  (U.  S.  Censiis, 
1910)  is  $2Z7M00Q»  the  oapftal  iamsted  being 
$216,876,000  and  the  raw  materisl  used  being 
valued  at  $178,179,000.  The  industries  given  do 
not  include  any  whose  products  are  less  than  $500  a 
y<'ar  and  likewise  eNcludi'  sicatn  laundries.  The  total 
wealth  of  the  state  !is  shown  by  the  report  compiled 
by  the  State  (!omy)troller"s  Department  for  1911  is 
valued  at  $2,515,t>32,74.5.  The  capital  ami  surplus 
of  Texas  banks  amounts  to  $1 13,0.'>5,617,  wliile  the 
deiKXsits,  I  June,  1911,  amounted  to  $20ti,(i(>4,471, 
these  figures  being  taken  from  the  Texjis  Bank  Dire©- 
torj-  (1911),  excluding  a  number  of  private  banks 
not  rendering  a  report. 

Mk.\ns  of  C()m.mcnication. — ^Texas  has  140,000 
miles  of  public  highways.  35,000  miles  of  which  are 
naded  and  are  classed  as  improved  highways. 
Besides  these  hst  many  thousand  miles  sre  naturally 
of  such  good  fotmatiooL  aa  to  be  psissble  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  do  not  require  mudi  estpenditure, 
while  many  thousand  miles  more  receive  attention 
in  places,  but  are  not  included  in  the  class  "improved 
highway".  The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  st.ite 
is  H"),  192.34  miles.  These  figun^s  an*  derivi d  from 
the  reiHirt  eompiU-d  by  the  com]itroller'8  department 
of  the  state.     The  Port  of  Galveston  Ls  the  prini-ipal 

Cort  of  Texas  and  the  .south-west.    The  total  foreign 
usiness  of  the  Galveston  customs  district  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June^  1911,  was  $28I^16$,U2; 
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of  this  the  exportfl  wore  in  value  $220,491, 3(>5.  The 
roju<t-wi8c  commerce  of  the  port  is  estimated  at 
$2()0,(KX),(KX).  Port  Arthur,  tlie  port  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Galveston,  had  on  3()  June,  1911,  foreign 
exports  for  the  year  to  the  value  of  $2;{,9S1,(>S1 ; 
the  value  of  the  iiii|Mjrts  Wiw  tlTIl.Sir).  The  domestic 
commerce  of  this  port  i«  said  to  be  in  exc-ess  of  the 
foreiioi-  The  towns  of  Ik>numont  and  Orange  will 
soon  share  with  Port  Arthur  in  Uie  commercial  bene- 
fitfl  of  deep  water,  all  three  being  connected  by  the 
Sabine  Nechea  Canal,  now  alwut  to  be  deeiK-ned  to 
25  feet.  Houston  also  is  to  share  with  (lalveston  by 
the  completion  of  the  ship-channel  which  connects 
the  city  with  Galveston  Bay.  The  securing  of  deep 
water  at  Aransas  Pass  will  make  Harbor  Island  an- 
other deep-water  port.  V'elasco  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  River,  and  Point  Isabel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  will  yet  be  important  ports  for  deep- 
sea  commerce,  al- 
though only  begin- 
nings are  now  in  evi- 
dence. The  project 
of  th«'  Fetieral  Gov- 
ernment to  form  an 
inland  water-way 
from  the  wj'st  cosusl 
of  Florida  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  skirting  the 
Gulf  Coasl.  through 
the  protect  e<l  bays 
where  po8sibl«>.  has 
be<'n  alreatly  begun 
in  one  section  m 
Texas,  between  the 
Brazos  River  and 
Matagorda  Bay, 
through  the  nuiin- 
land.  Other  chiin- 
neb  are  being  main- 
tained  in  various 
places  while  some  of 
the  rivers  an>  utilized 
for  navigation  and 

Crojects  for  rendering  them  more  navigable  are 
eing  prosecuted.  The  value  of  Texas  shipping, 
Bteamahips,  and  sailing  vessels  given  by  the  comp- 
troller's department  is  $2.299,K.50. 

Educational  System.— The  public  educational  pa- 
tera of  Texas  includes,  under  State  control,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  its  medical  depart- 
ment at  Galveston;  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  College  Station;  four  normal  schools 
situated  respectively  at  Himtsville,  San  Marcos, 
Denton,  and  C'anyon;  the  (^)llege  of  Industrial  ^Vrta 
(for  women)  at  Denton;  the  normal  and  industrial 
school  for  coloured  youths  at  Prairie  View,  and  the 
high  schools  and  common  schools  in  the  various  in- 
dependent and  common  school  districts  of  the  State. 
The  intention  expre*we«l  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  of  establishing  a  university,  and 
the  later  endowment  granted  by  the  Congress  to  give 
it  efTect  (1S:J9),  never  attained  fruition.  In  18419  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  apiin  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  university  and  m  accordance  with 
this  mandate  the  Legislature  (1S71)  refundetl  a  prior 
endowment  of  $inO.(M)0  and  ad(le*l  thereto  1,0(X),(XK) 
acres  of  land.  In  IHSl  the  main  university  was 
located  at  Austin  and  the  mctiical  department  at 
Galveston.  The  main  university  was  oiH-neil  in  ISHrj 
with  an  enrollment  of  221  students.  Not  until  1891 
did  the  medical  department  receive  its  first  students. 
The  income  of  the  university  from  its  lands  is  about 
$170,(XX)  vearlv;  the  h^islalive  afjpropriation  for 
1912  is  f2f>H  rvi.5,  in  19i:i  it  will  be  »40<),0(X).  The 
institution  has  49  professors,  43  instructors, 
10  tutors,  10  fellows,  :J4  student  assistants;  the 
present  enrolment  in  the  main  university  at  Aub- 
XIV.— 35 


tin  is  1777;  in  the  medical  department,  Galveston, 
285. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was 
opejied  in  1876  with  Federal  aid.  Its  present  enrol- 
ment is  112ti.  The  Legislative  appropriation  for 
its  maintenance  and  that  of  other  colleges  is  shown 
below. 


AgrirulluraJ  and  Mechanical  Colleco, 

Sam  Houston  NortriaJ  School  

Soutli-wrat  Texna  Normal  .School.  . . 

North  Texas  Normal  School  

Went  Trxaa  Normal  School  


Colleap  of  IndujitrinI  Art* 
Prain):  Virw  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


Institute  for  the  Blind  

Inatitute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb . 


l»ll 

1013 

$  06,750 

3.1.000 

.^l.OOO 

33.000 

68,800 

33.000 

02.000 

27.500 

50.U46 

aa.f,7f> 

121, .100 

48,000 

1912-13 

tl«l,4.-t0 

tl.S.'i..MO 

IOfi.370 

1 10.520 

MiiMUON  or  Sam  Fkakcikco  de  Eapada,  Eioht  Milcs  Soirra  or  San 
A.vroMio.  Bi-iLT  1730 


The  school  prop- 
erty in  independent 
school  districts,  in- 
cluding cities  and 
towns,  is  valued  at 
SU>,602,342,  and  in 
common  school  dis- 
tricts at  $<»,644,998. 
Enrolled  in  the  scho- 
lastic  census  of  the 
independent  districts 
are  ;^>S,:iO:i  children, 
in  the  common  school 
districts  are  623,100; 
in  all iK»l, 409  between 
th<>  ages  of  7  and  17, 
thescholastic  age  fixed 
by  law.  The  total 
available  fund  for  the 
current  year  fmm  all 
Bourci-s  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children 
is$13,:J51.121. 

Political  Hi»- 
TfiHY. — Kariy  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Spanish  explorers  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  territory  had  gainetl  a 
knowledge  of  Texas,  among  the  first  la-ing  Alonzo 
Alvarez  de  Pineda.  Alvar  \unez,  better  known  as  Ca- 
vezade  Vaco,  unmistakably  investigated  the  Gulf  shore 
from  Fhirida  to  Mexico  before  1.530,  and  had  even 
traversed  Texas  from  the  coast  probably  near  Gal- 
veston to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  Coronado,  in  his  memorable 
northern  expeflition  from  Mexico,  l.'i40,  travelle<l  near 
San  Elisario  and  entertxl  the  pueblo  of  the  Tigv'as, 
afterwards  calle<l  Vsleta,  where  a  church  was  built. 
A  church  still  exists  on  what  is  said  to  bo  the  site  of 
that  bttilt  under  the  eye  of  Coronado.  Spain's 
knowled(2:e  of  this  countrj',  however,  had  no  result 
towanis  its  occupation  Iwfore  the  landing  of  La  Salle 
in  U'tXT).  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle,  who  had 
sailed  down  the  MLssissippi  to  its  mouth  in  1682. 
was  returning  fmm  France  in  lOS.'j  prepared  to  found 
a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
and  hold  the  great  river  for  France;  Iwcause  of  an 
error  in  his  estimate  of  the  latitude  of  its  mouth  he 
piuwed  the  mighty  stream,  and  sweeping  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  land{>d  in  .Matagorda  Bay  in  Texas, 
which  he  name<l  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard.  In  this 
neighbourhood  he  attemjited  to  found  a  colony  and 
called  the  place  Fort  .St.  I.^uis.  From  it  he  made 
expeditions  to  di.scover  the  position  of  his  confrt^re  de 
Tonti,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  colony  near 
the  mouth  of  the  lUinois  River.  On  one  of  thcw  La 
Salle  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  an  enemy 
of  his  nephew,  Duhaut.  His  faithful  friend  and 
companion.  Father  Anastjisi'  Douay,  buried  in  Texaa 
aoil  the  body  of  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  explorer. 
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The  <K>lony  was  soon  scattered  and  dostroyod  h\ 
eickn<«8  and  the  Indians.  When  news  of  the  I'Vench 
altfinpt  reached  Mcxieo,  Don  Alonso  de  I^eon  was 
Bent  by  the  Count  of  Monclova,  Viwroy  of  Mexico 
(1G86),  to  scour  the  country  and  drive  out  the  French. 
De  Leon  visited  tlie  ruiiu  of  Fort  Ht.  Louk  and  made 
aotne  little  «cploratk)iH  on  his  way.  Later,  in  1600 
and  IfiQL  eone  atiempto  were  made  to  oecuiqr  the 
"New  FnilippiiMa",  aa  the  tenitoiy  was  called. 
Twentjr-thiee  years  hiUx  <1714).  GadSlae,  Covemor 
of  Louisiana,  sent  Hucheraii  »t-T>enis  into  Texas 
t<'rritory  to  ostahli.sli  fr:iilr  with  Mexico.  St-Denis, 
advcnturouH  iitid  <>nt<'r])ri.suin,  iiict  witli  remarkable 
Bucif-ivs  mid  ttif  trail  known  its  ilic  ()i<l  ."^iiii  Antonio 
road  froni  XHCugditchfa  to  the  Hio  Cinmilc  wiui  ihv 
artery  throuuli  wiurh  eommcTco  flo\vc<i  hot  ween  the 
nafion.s.  OtluT  inovementH  of  the  IVmcli  evoked 
ooiinttT  atlion.-<  from  the  SpiitiiHli.  It  nmy  Ix'  re- 
marked lliat  the  ap{K>nation  I'exas  jtrubably  aro^e 
from  Harpe'a  dating  a  letter  from  the  territorj' 
of  "Las  Tekaa",  although  some  ascribe  the  bestowal 
of  the  name  to  de  Leon.  The  French  trade  enter- 
pffiseB  atiinulated  Spain  to  inaugurate  in  l?!.*)  an 
extended  preeidio  and  mianion  plan  to  hold  the 
oountiy  and  to  etvQiie  and  Christjaniie  tin-  Indians. 
Many  tribea  of  theee  inhabited  the  broad  prairies; 
some,  wild  and  untamable;  others,  sedentary,  gath- 
ered in  towns  or  pmbloa,  and  possessing  a  rutic  kind 
of  civilization.  Some  of  llicsc  puclilos  an-  f^till 
traceable  and  the  ancient  town  of  the  IVjiun  Indiatu* 
once  occupied  tlif  sito  of  llir  jiroscnt  town  of  Mound 
Prairie.  The  Sjiaiiij^li  missionary  cfTorl  spoken  of 
moro  part  icularlv  in  anotliiT  part,  of  this  article 
ajvers  the  period  from  1715  to  1794.  Other  ofTorts 
were  made  oy  the  French  to  utilize  this  kind,  ciaiincd 
because  of  La  Salle's  discovery  and  settlement,  and 
various  Btnicglee  between  both  countries  were  finally 
settled  by  the  oeasioD  to  Spain  ol  Louisiana  in  17G3. 
Previous  to  this  fat  1728,  however,  Spanish  scttlera 
from  the  Giaafy  Idaads  auiiplemented  oy  others  f nm 
Meinioo  were  intraduoed  at  great  expense,  and  Texas 
was  made  a  separate  nrovince.  The  civilized  popu- 
lation, half  or  more  Buropean,  however,  grew  very 
dowly  (3000  in  1714  and  in  1805  only  7000). 

Vrom  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv' 
there  had  been  rcn(-wf<i  attcmpt.s  to  outer  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Spain  from  the  1  .oiiisiatiu  side  for  the 
purpr>.«»  of  trade.-  Tlie  poliey  of  Spam  hud  oi)j)os<-d 
all  trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  some  contraband 
was  no  doubt  oonnivinl  at  or  lef^itimate  ri^hta  to 
trade  granlc-d  from  time  to  time.  The  exp^'ditinn  of 
Philip  Nolan  towards  the  end  of  this  eighttnnth 
century  (1797),  to  provide  horses  for  the  army  in 
Louisiana  from  the  wild  herds  roaming  the  prairies 
of  Texas,  attracted  the  attention  of  United  States 
dtisens  to  Texas.  When,  after  tbe  purchase  of 
LouieiBQa,  the  exdtement  of  the  oonseguenl  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Spam  bad  been 
allayed  in  180'>-O6  and  Captain  Zebukm  M.  Pike 
had  made  his  famous  cx])odition  and  returned  hie 
glowing  report,  and  when  Burr's  attempt  at  enipire 
came  t«  naught,  this  interest  was  still  more  stimu- 
latt<l.  Hrnre,  tlie  efforts  of  Mexico  to  ^aiti  inde- 
pendenre  lnnmiiim:  in  IHIO  gave  rise  to  filibusienug 
movcmeiiis  inin  Tex.-u-i,  whose  east4Tn  boundary 
was  determined  on  the  purchase  of  Florida  in 
These  were  followed  by  attempts  to  colonize,  that 
when  in  1821  Mexico  had  achieved  independence 
Stephen  P.  AtlStin  and  other  cmjfnisarios,  as  tliey  were 
named,  nwived  grants  of  lands  for  colonii-s  and 
introduced  many  families  from  the  United  8<ate.s  into 
Texas.  Great  iand  privil^|ea  were  given  these  early 
settlers,  but  some  restrictions  were  also  involved  in 
their  tenure,  one  being  that  they  tnofeas  the  Catholic 
Faith.  In  practice,  however,  fhia  was  interpreted 
in  a  ver>'  nominal  way.  Heal  Catholics  also  entered 
from  the  Stuttw  and  from  liiurope  at  Ihia  period. 
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Catholic  colonies  ewn  were  founded,  e.  g.  Irish  settle^ 
ments  near  Refugio  and  San  Patricio  on  the  Nueeee 
River  (1828  and  1829).  President  Buatamente'a 
decree  of  1830  prohibiting  further  entrj-  into  Texas 
of  colonists  from  the  United  States  and  delay  in 
separating  Texas  politically  from  Coahuil»--tbqr 
bad  been  united  in  1824 — ^with  other  aourees  of  die- 
eootent,  brought  about  a  successful  revolution  in 
1835-30.  On  16  March,  18;^G,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  signed  on  the 
seventeenth.  Its  independent  existence  lasted  until 
1845,  wh'ni  it  wa-s  annexed  to  the  I'nitffl  .*<tat<ti. 

The  Territory  embraced  heiiides  its  urtm-nt  ;m-;i 
what  now  forma  part  of  New  Mexico,  of  OkiaJinnia.  of 
KtiiiHjts,  tt(  Colorado,  and  <'ven  of  Wyominjf.  Tlio* 
porlionH  outside  its  prewnt  borderH  were  Hold  tu  ihn 
Vniteii  .States  in  1S.")(>  lor  SlO.OOO.UOO.    The  mag- 
nificent jiuhlie  domain  p<)s.<es8ed  by  the  Texas  Gov- 
ernment as  a  re;iuhlic  and  retained  by  her  aa  a  State 
gave  ample  opportunity  for  cnlnmiiingadiapea,  and 
hence  grants  ^  land  were  made  to  piromotefs  of 
colonies,  some  of  which  were  largely  Gatb^.  Henty 
Castro,  consul  general  for  Texas  at  Paris, 
large  grants  from  the  Republic  in  1842,  and  intro- 
duced five  bundred  families  from  France  a  few  yean 
later.  Gastroville  on  the  Medina  River  was  thus 
founded.    Similarly  New  Braunfels  was  settled  l>v 
the  Prince  de  Solms,  who  brought  over  German  and 
Alsatian  families  a  year  or  so  earlier.    Hy  thi«  liber- 
ality in  granting  lands  Tcxa.s  inviiiil  Hcttlers,  using 
also  1  lie  s;ime  means  to  ein  -  m  i  i^e  the  huildinn  of  rail- 
roads within  her  borders,     i  he  war  with  Mexir<»  in 
1846  concerning  the  Te.\a«  boundary  cemented  the 
union  of  the  young  State  lo  In  r  older  lister  nation, 
but  this  union  was  rudely  broken.    The  Secession 
movement  of  1861  carried  Texas  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.   Texas  furnished  not  a  few  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  over  90,000  soldiers  to  the 
"Lost  Cause",  and  at  Brownsville,  Brazos  Santiago, 
within  its  boraers  was  fought  the  last  skirmish  of  me 
war  between  the  States,  on  13  April,  1865,  between  a 
niiit^  of  Confederates  and  &  detaehment  from  tJbe 
oivision  of  General  Banks.  After  the  vicissitiidea  of 
Reconstruction  the  State  Constitution  at  present  in 
force  was  adopted  (1876),  and  under  its  proyisions 
and  l^slation  the  State  ha.s  encouraged  evers  lonn 
of  legitimate  ent(  r])riHe     In  population  and  wealtli 
the  State  h.'i.s  ma<le  rayiid  ."Strides.    'I'he  nation.^  of  the 
world  have  jxiuriAi,  luid  ronlimie  to  jHnir  healthy,  in- 
dustrious acricidturists  into  her  territory.    Her  de- 
velopment bus  only  begun  and  lier  untold  possibilities 
promise  <'t)rnfort  and  wealth  to  him  who  fears  not  toil. 

Catholic  Hi8T»)RT  and  Pkogrehh. — The  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Texas  begins  practically  with 
the  landing  of  La  Salle  in  February,  lt>85.  VN'ith  him 
was  a  missionary  force  of  seven  priests,  four  Recol- 
lects, and  three  Sulpicians,  who  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  French  colony  at  Fort  St.  Lchub 
while  it  lasted.  On  its  destruction  by  the  Indiana  in 
16S7  some  of  these  doubtless  perished  with  tbev  flodc, 
the  others  made  their  way  to  the  Fkeneh  settlements 
further  north.  Don  Alonso  de  Leon,  Governor  of 
{Viahuila,  \mu<  accoinpanie<l  in  his  expedition  from 
Moiiolovu  to  the  site  of  Liv  Su.Ue  s  settlement  in  1689 
by  Fray  Uamian  Martinez  or  Mar/aiiei  from  the 
Franciscan  AjMistolic  college  of  SHiita  Cruz  at  l^iuere- 
taro.  Two  of  these  colli^eH  were  eptabli.-^lKyi  in 
Mexico,  one  at  Queretam  in  the  .He\  eiitwiu  h  eentur>", 
the  other  later  i  l7(Xl;,  at  Zaeaieca.s.  From  these 
centre-i  missionary  activity,  on  the  representation  of 
1  atlier  1  )atnian,  b^an  among  the  Indians  of  Texas. 
In  ICi'K)  Leon  again  returned  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  .St. 
I^uia.  This  time  Father  Damian  with  four  other 
Ii'ranciBcans  again  accompanied  him  and  established 
the  misrion  of  San  Francisco  de  los  Teias  in  eastern 
Texas  among  the  Teias  Indians  on  the  Trinity  River. 
On  16  May,  1G91,  Domingo  de  Tsnn,  suBBSssag  cf 
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Leon  as  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Coahuila,  with 
the  intent  of  occupying  and  sc'ttling  Texas,  set  out 
from  Monolova  with  "officers,  civil  and  military", 
bringing  with  (hem  soldiers,  labourers,  and  artisans, 
tojtether  with  donn^tic  animals  and  ne«-<lH  for  farming. 
With  this  exi>edition  went  nine  Franciscan  fathers, 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  Nicolas  Kccio,  Miguel  Estelies, 
Pedro  Iwrtuny,  Pe<lro  Ciareia,  Ildefonso  Monge,  Joue 
Saldona,  Antonio  Miranda,  and  Juan  de  CJarayuschea. 
Th«"8e  priests  attended  the  sett lementfl  founded  during 
the  expedition  on  the  Red  River,  the  Neches,  and  the 
Guadalupe,  establishing  there  missions  for  the  Indians 
and  bapt  izing  many  thousands  of  them. 

Althnughj  in  consiMiucncp  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Indians  agamst  the  military  and  religious  discipline  of 
the  pn^idifw  and  missions  (l»i9.1),  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  authorixinl  the  aban<lonment  of  these  [M)sts, 
"until  such  time  as  circumstanciw  tiliould  (iffor  more 
hojK!  of  success",  it 
is  certain  that  the 
devoted  missionaries 
did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  attend  to  the 
religious  neetls  of  such 
of  their  converts  as 
remainwl faithful.  In- 
deed we  know  that 
during  t  he  period  from 
lfi93to  1714  the  Span- 
ish miKsioniu-ies,  when 
forc«»d  to  withdniw, 
took  with  them  toSjm 
Antonio  their  faithful 
Indians  and  were 
brought  back  to  these 
missions  by  Don  Do- 
mittgoHamonin  1714. 
In  17()3  the  Mission 
San  Francisco  de 
Solano  was  founded 

on  the  Rio  Grande  ^     ■  u 

by  Franciscans  from  ^""^  '^'"^ 

Queretaro;  afterwards  this  mission  was  moved 
in  17f)S  or  1709  to  the  interior  of  Texas  and 
called  San  Ildefonso;  again  in  1710  or  later  (1713) 
it  was  movwl  back  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  called 
San  Jo8<^.  This  mi.-wion  was  moved  by  Father 
Antonio  Margil  de  Jesus  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
and  located  at  San  Pedro  .Springs  under  the  name 
of  San  .Antonio  de  Valero  about  171S;  in  1732  it 
was  moved  to  the  military  plaza  in  San  Antonio, 
and  in  1744  to  the  site  it  now  occupies,  where 
it  was  named  the  ".\liimo".  About  17S3  the  mis- 
sion became  a  parish  church,  and  on  2  January, 
1793,  the  bishop  of  Monterey  directed  the  records  to 
be  handeil  over  to  the  curate  of  San  Antonio  de  liexar. 
The  expedition  of  St.  Denis  in  1714  led  the  Duke  of 
Linares,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  favour  a  widi-wpread 
mL<«ion  movement  in  Texas,  and  so  from  that  date  the 
founding  of  these  religious  institutions  went  on  with 
great  spirit.  Father  Slargil,  refern-tl  to  alxive,  whowi 
virtues  were  declaretl  heroic  by  Pope  Gn>gor>'  XVI, 
founded  the  missions  of  Guadalupe  among  the  Nacog- 
dcx'hes,  Dolores  among  the  .Ai^SjandSan  Miguel  among 
the  Adara  Indians,  also  the  mi.'wion  of  Nuesira  Senora 
del  Pilar  de  los  .\daes.  The  founding  of  other  mis- 
sions in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  is  also 
ascribe<l  to  this  holy  priest.  In  June,  1719,  during 
the  war  between  Spain  and  France,  tlie  missionarii-s 
and  their  faithful  flocks  were  again  forced  to  ret  in-  to 
San  Antonio,  but  after  (he  cessation  of  hos(iIitie8 
these  missions  were  re-established  and  the  French  set- 
tlers in  Ijouisiana,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  profited  by 
them,  that  of  Nuestra  S<'nora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adai>u 
being  only  about  twentv  miles  from  Natchitoches. 

Father  Margil  was  also  the  founder  of  other  mis- 
sions; among  them  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  (he  ci(y  of  San  Antonio,  the  Mission 
San  Jo»6,  founded  1720.  Even  in  decay  this  mission 
arouses  the  most  intense  interest,  its  artistic  carvings 
and  sculpture  exciting  wonder.  In  the  same  neign- 
lxjurhoo<l  is  the  mission  of  Im  Purissima  Concvpcion, 
dating  back  to  5  March,  1731,  when  (he  cornerstone 
of  its  church  was  laid  by  Father  Hargarro  and  Captain 
Perez  of  the  San  Antonio  garrison.  At  the  same  time 
and  near  the  same  site  were  built  the  missions  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada,  but 
the  original  missions  of  all  these  titles  were  founded  in 
1716  on  the  San  Marcos  River.  Other  missions  were 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  territory'  of  Texas  up 
to  1791.  .\nionK  these  may  be  mentioned  Kspiritu 
Santo,  foiiride<l  first  in  1722  near  Fort  St.  Louis;  La 
Hahia,  n\xo  founde<i  in  1722  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  and 
with  its  neighbour  t ran.^f erred  later  to  Goliad;  Hosario 
(1754\  near  San  Juan,  and  Refugio,  on  Mission  River. 

the  last  founda(  ion  oi 
the  kind,  in  1791. 
San  Saba  Mission,  on 
the  San  Saba  River, 
in  what  is  now  Men- 
ard County,  was 
founded  in  1734  by 
a  company  of  priests 
from  Santa  Fe, 
among  the  Indioa 
Bravoa  (Wild  Indians) 
— the  Apaches  and 
Comanches,  for  the 
humane  reason  of  the 

Eriests  (hat  it  was 
ctter  to  civilize  than 
to  kill  them.  This 
mission  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the 
sealous  workers  until 
the  reopening  of  the 
San  Saba  silver 
mines,  Las  Almagras, 
a  project  which  re- 
sulted in  the  demoralization  of  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing a  war  between  the  Comanches  and  Apaches 
in  1758,  the  former,  .seizing  the  onportunitv  when 
the  small  Spanish  garrison  was  ansent,  fell  u[)on 
the  mission  and  destroyed  all,  both  ptistors  and  flock. 
Even  the  small  guard  of  soldiers  did  not  escape. 
Tradition  informs  us  that  no  one  was  left  to  tell  the 
news  of  the  massacre.  The  remains  of  the  missions 
still  to  be  se<'n,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  preserva- 
tion or  ruin,  give  ample  testimony  to  tlie  labours  of  the 
Franciscans  among  the  Indians,  and  demonstrate  what 
could  have  been  achieved  if  the  work  of  Go<l  had  not 
been  interfered  with.  Sufficient  has  been  said  under 
California  Missions  to  indicat«>  the  method  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  Indians,  the  nature  of  their 
buildings  and  enclosures,  and  the  routine  of  their  work 
for  the  spiritual  betterment  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians. 

When  the  movement  before  referred  to,  of  colonis- 
ing the  Province  of  Texas  with  settlers  from  Canary 
Islands  and  other  Spanish  dependencies,  was  put  into 
effect  (1728),  the  first  colony  was  founde<l  in  San 
Antonio  and  the  colonists  were  fairly  well  estal)- 
lished  in  1731.  They  had  built  their  dwellings  around 
the  "Plaza  of  the  Constitution",  or  prcs^^nt  Main 
Plaza  (called  by  these  colonists,  however,  in  memory 
of  the  sea-girt  home  (hey  had  left,  "Plaza  des  las 
Islas"),  and  given  their  city  the  name  San  Fernando. 
Content  for  a  short  time  with  a  small  chapel  of  their 
own,  which,  together  with  the  mission  church  of  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  in  the  adjoining  and  pre-existing 
settlement,  temporarily  satisfiwi  their  religious  needs, 
(hey  foundj-d  in  1744  and  de<licated  in  1749  the  church 
of  San  Fernando,  part,  of  which  is  still  used  as  the 
sanctuary  of  the  cathedral  of  San  Fernando,  the  cathe- 
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di^  church  of  the  Diocese  of  San  Antonio.  Thp 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  DiocoBo  of  Guadalajara 
extended  over  Texas  until  the  mftion,  in  Mexico,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Nuevo  Le6n,  now  Monterey,  under  the 
titk  of  Linares,  in  1777,  anid  Texas  formed  part  of  its 
tanitoiy.  The  Frandecan  miaBioM  were  immedbtely 
under  a  president  of  miasiom.  One  of  these  at  this 
date  (1777),  by  an  Indult  <rf  Pope  Clement  XIV,  was 
cmpowcrod  to  ndniiniBter  confirmation  in  all  parts  of 
T('x:l^^  I  )nn  I'lilro  (ii-  Niiva,  coinnianciuiit-gt  iuTal  of 
Cliiliiialiiia,  wliosc  jiiris<iiction  inclufi<Hi  imrt  i»f  Tcxjis, 
isHiuxl  a  df'CMM'  in  17',>4  by  whii  h  the  iciii])<)rali1  irs  of 
all  thf  niif<,<i<ins  nf  liis  two  provinccti  "wt-ro  plncf*]  in 
the  haiiils  of  The  civ  il  authoritiw".  It  also  "dirfctt-il 
the  divij<ion  of  tlicir  lands  in  s4n'oralty  amonft  the 
inhabitants  of  these  estuhlishmontt*".  In  Tcxa.s.  how- 
ever, the  process  of  secularization  went  on  verj' 
dowly.  In  isl.H  the  nuKsions  in  fwinie  narts  of  Texas 
were  still  flouriHhing  when  the  Snani«h  ('ortea  aecular- 
.  izod  all  the  missions  in  Texas.  Not  unt  il  1823  did  the 
last  of  the  missions  at  San  Antonio  become  extinct, 
when  the  Government  of  Merioo  put  into  execution 
the  decree  of  the  Ckirtes.  li  ««a  not  until  1887  thai 
the  last  of  the  mission  lands  mn  diatribiited  amonff 
the  individual  Iiidiox  rahiddMf  Who  fanDCrly  haa 
jKWHessoil  lliein  in  coninion.  rriocraan  ywiests  took 
the  plai'i's  of  the  Krimcisran  friars  a."  they  departed, 
when  the  )>opulatiuti  required  it.  Tlie  archives  of 
the  missions  went  with  their  kcepcn^  to  (jiicn  taro  and 
Zacatociis.  These  with  the  varioii-<  reports  sriit  frniii 
time  to  time,  during  the  ceutur>-  and  a  ([uartfr  of  niis- 
Bionar\'  aet  i\'ity,  would  be  a  most  interesting  field  for 
the  historian,  while  funudung  unbounded  pathos  for 
the  poet. 

The  experiment  of  1728  prove<l  too  expensive  to  be 
npeated  and  so  the  population  of  Euroi)e»n  extract  inn 
remained  small,  as  w^e  have  seen.  I^ter.  howc\er 
(1806),  when  the  boundary  dispute  with  the  United 
States  seemed  likely  to  assume  a  warlike  aspect, 
besides  troops  to  occupy  military  posts  Spain  hurried 
hundreds  of  families  of^ settlers  to  take  poa^ession  of 
the  coimtry.  These  were  of  course  provid«Hi  with 
priests  an<l  in  180.'>  1806  we  find  Don  Pritno  Feliciano 
Marin,  Bishop  t)f  Nuevo  I^n,  making  a  \  i>i'a<iiiii  in 
the  pmvinre,  m'ttins  church  affairs  in  order,  and  mak- 
ing a  circumst  anti^  icport  of  the  Spiritual  condition 
of  tlie  iM'oiile. 

When  Ca])!.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  visit<>^i  Texas  on  liis 
farnou.s  ex(M-dition  (I8O0-O6),  he  nniark<'d  the  holv 
hves  and  refinement  of  the  priests  he  had  met,  theiV 
blessed  influence  upon  their  flock.s,  and  the  general 
happiness  and  morality  of  (he  pet>ple.  The  European 
population  of  course  remained  smail^(7(XX)  iti  ISOG), 
and  the  revolutionary  neriod  heEuming  in  IMO  and 
lasting  fuUy  a  decade  lowered  the  general  slandard 
both  of  morals  and  reliRion.  After  settlements  from 
the  f^nited  States  began  to  be  made  (1820),  we  find 
in  the  corre»|>ondenee  of  the  settlers  occasional  men- 
tion of  priests  still  .sending  some  of  the  old  mission 
chiirclics  and  in  the  towns.  In  the  oflicial  doeiunenis 
regulating  the  laying-oiit  of  colonial  town.«  iiro\isioii 
is  always  made  I'or  the  site  of  a  ehureli  and  prii-st's 
house  on  otic  of  tlic  pijt'hf  scjuans,  though  of  coinw 
most  of  these  coioni^ts  were  I'roti-st.iiit,  Tlic  Irish 
settlement-.,  largely  ("atholie,  made  near  Hefugio  and 
on  the  Nuece.s  itiver,  ."^an  I'atrieio.  were  s^Tved  hv 
priests,  one  of  whuin.  Fatiier  Henry  Doyle  tls:{();,  is 
mentioneil  by  non-Catliolic  historians.  A  Father 
Michael  Muliloon  was  .an  especial  favourite  of  the  old 
settlers  from  the  United  Stall's,  non-Catholic  as  well 
as  Catholic.  His  visits  and  thosi*  of  his  colleagues 
were  events  in  the  settlements,  his  ministrations 
longed  for.  He  is  mentioned  as  participating  in 
some  of  the  stirring  events  immediately  preceding  the 
Texas  Hevoliition.  When  not  from  Alexico  thew 
j)r!e-' s  \MT'' fi  I  itn  K''ii1  urk V.  t l.e  nioces<  < if  St .  I,oni«, 
or  that  of  New  Orleans.   Lveu  m  the  accounts  of  the 
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Texas  Revolution  there  is  mention  of  the  int 
of  priests  between  tlie  contending  narties,  to  arrange 
for  th(>  burial  of  the  dead  after  a  Battle  or  otherwise 
provide  for  human  needs,  eorpocal  as  wdl  as  spiritual. 
Yet  when  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  cstabliBbed(1886) 
venr  few  priests  were  in  Tens:  Father  J.  M.Odin  and 
Father  John  Ttmon,  of  the  Congregation  of  tho  Mis- 
sion, from  their  seminar}' at  (hcBarnns,  Frrry  County. 
Missouri,  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  I^uis,  liad  xisiti-d  in 
Tf'xas  territory  previous  to  its  independence,  and  con- 
tinued to  \  isit  there  with  other  priests  of  their  eongri- 
ation.  Ill  .luue,  IS.'iS,  Arehhishop  Blanc  of  New  Or- 
luis  wrofc  to  Uisliop  Ho.-jiti  Kj.  v.i  of  St.  Ixxti.sand  to 
Father  Jntiii  1  iriiini,  idr  ti  visi^ir  <.f  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mi.s.sion  in  the  Vnite<i  States,  declaring  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Holy  See  that  a  trustworthv 
pj'rson  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  reli- 
gion in  Texas  and  to  rejwrt  to  Rome.  The  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans  wished  Father  Timon  to  undertake  this 
work.  Father  Timon  accordingly  went  to  Texas, 
landing  at  Galveston  in  December,  1838,accompanica 
by  M.  L'Ebcria.  On  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
the  visitor  osMbratsd  in  Galveston  what  was  probabfy 
the  first  Mass  ever  said  in  the  city.  Manv  ministra- 
tions to  Catholics  were  retjuired  of  him,  both  there  and 
in  Houston,  then  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  whither 
he  went  on  31  December,  where  he  preached  in  the 
hall  f>f  Congress  in  the  presence  of  many  lepi.>.:lator«. 
On  his  II  turn  to  Galveston  (!» Januar>%  IS.iO  after  his 
tour  iln<iU[;h  the  Uejiublir,  a  eonimitlci'  whom  In-  bad 
ap|niir.M  il  III  prre.iiji  u.iys  and  means  for  acrpiiring 
a  lot  \vliere<:ni  tiiliudii  a  church,  met  him  and  reported 
favourably.  On  hw  visit  through  the  country  ne  had 
found  the  care  of  religion  in  anything  but  a  g<>od  state, 
although  there  were  not  a  few  Catholics.  He  made 
an  ofheial  reiwrt  of  his  findings  to  Bishop  Blanc,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Rome.    Althovigh  Father  Timon  had 

Sre\'iously  refused  to  be  made  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
t.  Louis  with  the  rariit  of  wjcesnaion  (7  September, 
1839),  he  was  prevaitod  upon  to  aeeept  the  honour 
of  PiKfeet  ApoetoSe  of  Texas  with  power  to  adminisi  er 
confirmation  (12  April,  1840).    He  immediately  dis- 
patched Mgr  CMin  (q.  v. )  to  Texas  as  viee-jirefect  and 
Father  Douterloiinge  as  assistant,  aiifl  a  Utile  later 
obtainctl  for  the  vic(>-prefeet  the  ix)wer  of  conferring 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.    On  5  Den-n.l.er. 
IStO,  Father  Timon  reached  Galveston  for  tin  second 
time     lie  at  once  urged  forward  ih<'  efforts  of  the 
jKHppli-  to  build  a  ehurrh  there  and  jiroxide  means  to 
BupiK)rt  a  i)riest,  displaying  the  same  energA'  at  Hous- 
ton.   Pushing  on  to  .Aiisiiii,  now  the  capital,  he  pre- 
sented letters  fioni  Cardinal  Franscmi  of  Propaganda, 
addrcRsrd  to  President  Mirabeau  G.  Lamar,  which 
letters  were  virtually  a  recognition  by  the  papal  gov- 
ernment of  the  ind'e(H>ndence  of  the' Republic.  The 
Texas  executive,  Vice-President  David  G.  Burnet, 
acting  for  Presidsnt  Laauur,  then  dbsent,  was  greatly 
pleased  to  receive  these  letters.   On  28  December, 
1840,  the  first  MaSBWIS  celebrated  in  Austin.  Mgr 
Timon  was  well  received  by  the  legislators  as  well  as 
liy  the  f  \reuiii,e      He  preaclied  in  llie  capitol  more 
tlian  onee,  :it)d  in  eoii\ crsat  ion  with  act  ih>;-l'resident 
Burnet  and  a  few  jironiiiient  members  of  Congress 
ere;ite<l  a  \er\'  fa\iiur,ilile  estimate  of  tlie  Catholic 
Faith.    W  ith  tlie  diplomatic  aid  of  M.  de  Saligiiy, 
minister  from  I'ranee  to  the  Kejiublie  of  Textis,  Mgr 
Odin's  bill  for  the  restoration  of  church  property  was 
spontaneously  endorsed  by  the  legislatc<n>  to  whom 
it  was  first  read  in  private,  was  then  introduced  to 
Congress,  and  passed.    Thus  by  Act  of  Congress 
were  rcstonnl  to  "the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  C'atholic 
Church  in  the  Republic  of  Texas",  the  churches  of 
San  Fernando,  the  "Alamo"  (San  Antonio  de  Valero), 
La  Purisaima  CMioqirion.  San  Jos6,  San  Juan  Capia- 
trano,  San  fVaneisco  de  la  Esnada,  Goliad,  Victoria 
anrl  Refugio,  with  their  lots,  tlic  latter  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  acres.   Returning  to  Galveston  Father  Timon 
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administored  confirmation  (18  Jan.,  1S41),  to  Mar- 
garet De  Lacy  whom  he  had  converted  and  baptized  on 
the  15th  of  the  same  month.  The  entry  in  the 
"Liber  Confirmatorum"  of  Galveston  Diocese  certi- 
fying to  this  aacrcd  function  may  be  said,  together 
with  the  baptismal  record  beginning  7  December, 
1H40,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Diocese  of  Galveston  (q.  v.). 

The  Prefeeture  Apostolic  of  Texas  was  made  a 
vicariate  Apostolic  in  1H42  bv  the  Bull  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory XV'L  published  10  July,  1K41.  Rt.  Rev.  Jean- 
Marie  Odin,  previously  vice-prefect  Apostolic,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis  and  made  vicar 
A|)08tolic.  Bishop  Odin,  loo,  had  pre\nous]y  refu.'^ed 
to  be  made  Coadjutor  Bi.slmp  of  Detroit  (May,  }^\). 

In  fact  Te.xas  was  singularly  bi^-jwd  at  that  time  in 
having  labourers  who  were  quickly  dwmed  worthy  of 
important  bishojirics.  Bishop  Tmion  was  visitor  of 
the  houses  of  his  order 
in  Texas  and  through- 
out the  United  States 
until  1847  when  he 
was  made  Bishop  of 
Buffalo.  Rev.  John 
J.  Lynch,  CM.,  one 
of  the  companions  of 
Bishop  Odin  on  his 
coming  to  Galveston 
(29  May,  1841),  was 
made  president  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Bar- 
rens, Missouri,  in 
1848;  after  a  service 
of  som«>  years  in  Texas 
founded  Niagara  I'ni- 
versity  (Our  Lady  of 
Angels,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.)  in  18o«;  and 
was  consecrated  Bish- 
op of  .^chinas  and 
Coadjutor  of  Toronto 
in  1859.    In  18tM)  he 
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succeeded  to  the  See  of  Toronto  and  became  its 
first  archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Ontario  in 
1870.  In  1844  the  settlement  of  New  Braun- 
fels,  Comal  (bounty,  was  founded  and  in  18^15 
Castrovillc.  The  colonists  were  mainly  Catholic 
Alsatians.  Other  (Catholic  immigrants,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Bohemians,  Italians,  and  others,  have  since 
continually  come  into  the  Stale.  The  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Kl  Paso  ('ounty,  which 
was  subject  to  the  \  icariate  of  .\rizona,  was  «'rected 
into  a  diocese  in  1847  with  Bishop  Odin  as  bishop. 
There  were  then  thirteen  priests,  including  the  bishop, 
in  this  vast  territory.  Of  these  at  least  .six  were  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission.  In  1849  three 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  were  brought  from  Can- 
ada bv  Bishop  Odin  and  two  of  these  were  sent  to 
Fort  brown,  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
spite  of  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Mi.ssion,  and  even  their  teinjMirary  withdrawal, 
enforceil  bv  lack  of  nieans,  the  Oblate  Fathers  have 
exercisixi  their  zeal  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  churches  have  arisen  where  they  had 
tro<lden  on  the  cactus  and  chaparral,  and  to-day  thes<' 
devoted  mi.H.sionaries  have  flourishing  institutions  in 
every  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  great  State.  The 
very  existence  of  religion  among  the  Mexicans  along 
the  Rio  (irande  is  largely  due  to  the  mighty  labours 
of  this  Congregation. 

Religious  orders  of  nuns  (1848)  and  of  teaching 
brothers  (IS.'i.S)  began  their  fruitful  labourx.  All 
the  activities  of  a  fully  developed  diocese  atvtumed 
shape  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Bishop  0<lin  and  wen; 
prosecuted  with  all  possible  vigour  and  success. 

On  Archbishop  Ouin's  retirement  he  was  succii^led 
in  the  See  of  Galveston  in  1862  by  Rt.  Rev.  Claude 


Marie  Dubuis,  D.D.  In  1872  we  find  the  immense 
territory  of  the  diocese  organizes!  into  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  Galveston,  San  .Antonio,  Brownsville,  and 
I^aredo,  a  vice-chancellor  being  providetl  for  each  dis- 
trict. This  organization  prepared  the  wav  for  the 
ecclesiastical  division  (1S74)  of  the  State  of 'Texas,  El 
Paso  Couftty  excepteil  as  before.  All  east  of  the 
Colorado  River  remained  the  Diocese  of  Galveston, 
while  out  of  the  territory  west  and  south  of  this  river 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  State  were  erected  the 
Diocese  of  San  .Antonio  (q.  v.),  reaching  from  the 
Colorado  to  the  Nueces  River,  and  the  Vicariate 
.AjKwtolic  of  Brownsville  (q.  v.),  now  (1912)  the  Dio- 
cese of  Corpus  Christi,  w«'stward  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
\  second  division  of  the  Diocfse  of  Galveston  was 
made  in  ISiK)  at  the  request  of  Bishop  N.  A.  Gallagher 
and  the  Dioces<'  (if  Dallas  (q.  v.)  wjw  forme<l  out  of  its 
northern  and  north-western  portions.    In  1S91  El 

Paso  County  hitherto 
belonging  to  the  Vica- 
riate .Apostolic  of  .Ari- 
zona was  attached  to 
the  Dioc<>se  of  Dallas. 
Thus  within  theState 
and  embracing  all  of 
its  territory  are  the 
four  Dioceses,  Gal- 
veston, San  .Antonio, 
Dallas,  and  Con>us 
Christi.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Diocese 
of  Galveston  is  given 
(1912)  iw  70,000: 
whites.  65,000; 
blacks,  1200;  .Mexi- 
cans, 3800.  St. 
Mary's  University, 
Galveston,  is  con- 
ductiHl  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers.  St.  Mary's 
Setninary  at  La 
Porte  is  now  being 


managed  by  diocesan  priests,  under  the  presidency 
of  V'ery  Rev.  J.  .NI.  Kir^vin.     The  Congregation 
of  the  Oblates  of  .Marv  Immaculate  have  taken 
charge  of  parish  work  in  Harris  County.    A  Josephite 
Father  also  .serves  a  church  in  the  citv  of  Houston, 
where  the  Btisilians  conduct  St.  Thomas  College. 
.Among  the  Orders  of  Nuns  formerly  reconh^l  may  be 
nametl  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  WonI  and  Blessed 
Sacrament  who  have  charge  of  an  academy  and 
parochial  schools,  also  in  Houston.    The  Diocese  of 
San  .Antonio  shows  no  change  in  the  statistics  giveji 
under  the  title  except  that  the  Redetnptorist  Order 
has  taken  chaigf  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gerard  Majella 
in  the  city  of  S»in  Antonio,  where  a  new  church  and 
school  are  now  being  erected.    Besidi-s  the  informa- 
tion given  under  the  title,  the  following  facts  alwut 
the  Diocese  of  Dallas  are  worthy  of  record:  Rev. 
Father  J.  .M.  Giraud  in  1864  erecteti  a  church  at 
Jefferson  in  North  Tex.-us.     The  church  at  St.  Paul's, 
Collin  County,  an  Irish  .si^tt lenient ,  was  the  rehgious 
centre  of  a  parish  organized  in  1870  by  Father  Thomas 
Hennessy,  the  present  pastor  of  the  Annunciation, 
Houston.    The  population  of  the  Diocese  of  Dallas 
(1012)   includes  about  40,000  Cauc-wians;  22,000 
Mexicans,  and  2.')0  negroes.  The  prewnt  bishop  of  the 
see  is  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick  Lynch,  D.D.,  b.  16  No- 
vember, 1872,  at  St.  Jo.'M'ph,  Mirh.    When  .appointed 
to  the  see  (after  the  sudden  death  of  Bishof)  Dunne  at 
(Jreen  Bay,  Wis.,  5  Augiist,  1910),  Bishop  Lynch  was 
administrator  of  the  diorese  and  rector  of  St.  Ed- 
wanl's  Church  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  His  wnsecration 
took  place  12  July,  191 1.    B«'sides  the  orders  of  nuns 
mentione<l  in  the  article  on  the  dioce.se  the  following 
should  be  noted:  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Ottawa,  Canada),  conducting  a  house  in  Dallas  with 
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forty-eiglit  iH'iiitcn(j<;  tlif  Sisters  of  [he  Holy  GlioHt 
(San  Antonio,  Texa«),  devoted  to  the  coloured  race. 
The  Jomphite  Falbers  also  have  charge  of  the  col- 
oured people.  The  Vinccntians  conduct  the  Uni- 
%'er8ity  of  Dallas,  which  has  an  cnrolniMit  of  206 
■tudents.  Th«  Catholic  population  showti  rapid  in- 
creaae  because  of  the  immigration,  chiefly  from  the 
northern  Slata^  <d  aettlcrs,  European  in  origin,  and 
the  woik  of  orgBoiniiK  new  parishos  goes  on  quickly 
here  aa  in  the  other  dioceses.  The  new  Diocene  of 
Corpus  Christi  is  a  vacant  see  at  the  present  writing 
(1912).  It  has  15  churclx-s  with  resident  priests 
and  sixty  missions  with  chftpols.  Thirty-three  priests, 
si.xteen  secular  and  Hevciih  cii  Oblatcs,  8er\'e  the  Cuth- 
oUe  population,  which  is  n\  i  rsl,917,chiefly  Mcxicanis. 
Probably  between  thnn-  and  four  thousand  are  Cau- 
casians. The  Oblates  have  their  nr>vifiatp  for  the 
province  of  the  south-west  ,  which  im  hidi's  Mexico,  in 
this  dioccMc.  A  new  building  for  the  novitiate  is  now 
in  nourse  of  construction  at  La  Lomita  on  the  Rio 
Qnuode  near  the  town  of  Mission.  The  Mariat 
BroChen  conduct  St.  Joseph's  College  for  feogw  at 
Brownsville.  The  following  orders  of  duub  wb  «n* 
saged  in  their  varioitt  wSka  in  the  diooeae:  tbo 
Umiliiie  Siatct^  eonvait  and  aiCMlcniy  and  St. 
Petcr'a  School  at  Laredo;  the  Sirteri  of  Mercy,  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  Laredo,  and  schools  in  various  towns 
in  th«  dioc(>se;  the  Sietemof  the  Holy  Ghost,  Academy 
of  Our  T,u(ly  of  Guadalupe,  Larctlo;  the  Sisters  of 
Divme  Truvidoncc,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Bceville: 
the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  \\ Ord,  convent  ana 
academy,  Brownsville;  the  .Sisters  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  and  Hh-ssod  Sacrament,  seli(H)lH  at  Oirpus 
C'hrisfi,  Rio  (irande  City,  and  Koma;  Sisters  of 
Cliarity  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  Spohn  Sanitarium, 
Corpus  Chrisii;  the  Hennanas  del  Sap-ado  Cora»3n  de 
Jesus  conduct  an  orphanage  in  I^areoo.  The  nuniher 
of  pupil*  attending  the  academies  and  parochial 
schools  in  tiie  dioflflw  !■  over  1200. 

rhsTtTfouiSHKD  CATnnucR. — In  the  cffganisatiou 
of  the  Texaa  revolutionary  Goverament  of  1836  the 
loyater,  INktrioliamt  and  talenta  «f  Lorenzo  de  Zavala 
were  decined  al  mieh  hisb  order  aa  to  qualify  him  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  A  man 
of  culture,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier,  de  Zavala  was 
above  all  an  ardent  Catholic,  He  wa-s  horn  H  Oct., 
1788,  and  di<'d  15  Nov..  ]s'ACi.  Colonel  Francisco 
Ruiz,  another  distinguiened  Catholic  and  patriot, 
exerted  him.««elf  to  achieve  Mexir-an  indeperuienee, 
hence  endured  exile  in  the  rnitcd  States  from  ISKi  l(j 
1H22.  After  his  return  t«»  Texas  he  united  with  those 
struggling  in  their  turn  for  Texan  freedom  and  later 
indepeodcQCc.  He  was  clei'ted  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  held  at  Washington  on  t  he  Brazos,  and  his 
name  aptiears  among  the  signers  of  the  Texas  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  2  March,  lS;i6.  As  a  repre- 
■entative  of  his  native  Texas  to  the  Mexican  Congress, 
1833,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Revohitiooaiv  Convention 
of  Texas  and  signer  of  the  Dedaration  of  Tema  Inde- 
pendence, as  an  upholder  of  the  rifdits  of  the  Texss 
iJovemment,  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  Itepublic 
(IS^JS),  and  Senator  of  the  first  Texas  State  T/«'gisla- 
ture  (IS'l*):,  .lose  Antonio  N'a\arrri  cotiimendcij  him- 
self to  till-  graljlude  of  his  fi  ilow-rotiiit rymen  and 
edified  them  by  his  lovalty  to  his  Cilholic  Paith. 
Lifiilennnf-Onernl  Calcll  of  the  .\ruiy  of  the  Con- 
federacy .  ^^  ho  died  in  the  nioeese of  Dalhis.  17  Febru- 
ary, li»H,  witii  a  ronverl  to  (he  Cathohc  Faith. 

PoiM  I.ATION  AcrOKDINO  T<«  KELKilOl  S  BkLIKK.  

In  numbers,  the  Catholic  population  ntnk.s  thin!  of  all 
tlie  n'ligious  denominution.s  in  the  State,  Th«'  Cenmi.s 
Bureaii'.s  figures  HlKMi)  give  Baptist  IxMlios  in  the 
State,  401,720  cotntniinieants;  r)iHciple«  of  Chri.st 
la.fjoti;  Lutherans  27,437;  Methodists  317,495;  Pre»- 
byterians,  62,090;  Protestant  Kpiseopalians.  14,346; 
Catliolica,  ;^fl«,5.'>G;  Jewi.sh  ci>ngreKution,  1  l,fi7(».  The 
figures  given  more  recently  by  CathoUc  diocc»an  au- 


thori(it«  show  Iill,r>t)7,  and  douhtle.s.s  ninno  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  communicant.^  a 
larger  diowing  may  well  be  claimed.  Altogetli«-r,  of 
the  population  of  Texas  about  2.5  per  cent  is  Proteo* 
tant,  aoout  9  per  cent  Catholic;  all  other  rdigiona,  kaa 
than  1  per  oent,  leaving  about  65  per  cent  having  no 
definite  tdil^OttS  belief. 

LMnbATiOK.— The  Constitution  of  Texas  in  ita 
"Bin  of  Rights"  (Act  1,  Sec.  4)  prohihita  a  icKsioui 
test  as  a  quali6cation  for  holaing  office  or  a  public 
trust,  or  the  excltmon  of  any  one  from  office  on  ac- 
count of  religioxis  sentiments,  "pTO\  ided  he  ackiiowl- 
e<i(ie  the  existence  of  a  Supremo  Bein^r''.  Sec.  5 
prtihihits  di.sf|ualification  to  give  evidence  in  axiy 
Court  on  account  oi  relinious  opinions  or  of  the  want 
of  religious  belief,  "but  all  oaths  or  affirmaf ions  sliall 
be  administered  m  the  mode  most  binding  mum  the 
const  iencc".  Sec.  (i  enunciates  the  right  of  freedom 
of  wori»tiip,  prohibits  compulsion  to  worship  or  to 
support  or  attend  placra  of  worship,  or  preference 
baore  the  law  of  any  reUgious  society  or  mode  of 
worship.  See.  7  prohibits  the  appropriation  of  ■teto 
nonqr  or  property  for  the  benefit  ot  any  sect  or  re- 
IWowa  society,  tlieological  or  religious  seminar^'.  For 
the  proper  observaaoe  of  the  Sunday  etc.  the  Unwm 
of  tiie  State  prohibit,  under  penalty,  disturbing  public 
worship  also  labour  on  Sunday  or  compelling  to 
labour  thereon.  Hunting  within  one-lialf  mile  of  a 
church  or  HehiKilhou.M'.  horse-racing,  and  the  sale  of 
good.s  are  .d.so  i)rohiliiteil  on  Sunday.  Cnming,  swear- 
ing, and  indeci^nt  lantrnaKe  are  punisliahle  hy  si  at  lit  o 
a-s  hreaches  of  tlu'  peace,  Undi'r  the  Const  n  iit  i<  m 
each  [  ■  L  I  I  -ive  ('haiulier  determines  the  rule^  i>(  its 
own  [noceeduigs.  Hence  a  chaplain  lor  each  chamber 
is  usually  elected  and  the  sessions  are  ojicned  with 
prayer.  Christmas  Day  and  all  days  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  governor 
of  the  State  as  fasting  or  thanksgiving  days  are  the 
only  holidays  of  a  religious  nature  in  addition  to  Sun- 
day  sanctioned  hy  law.  Should  the  occasion  ever 
arise  wherein  the  integrity  of  the  seal  of  fiQIlffasimi 
shotdd  be  in  question  before  a  Texia  oourt  then  iit 
little  doabt  that  the  eoastiC«tio)Md  guawstee  of  re- 
ligious liberty  would  nrotect  it,  althov^noatattttonr 
provision  covers  the  iiypothestii. 

The  general  law  of  incorporation  nhtain.s  in  the  ca.-^e 
of  church«as.  Among  the  first-naine^l  purpos<-s  enu- 
merat<Hl  in  the  statute  under  w  luch  l  oriiorut  ions  nre 
formed  are,  the  "support  of  inihlie  worship,  the  sup- 
port of  any  heiievolent,  «-hariiahIe,  ediuational  or 
niiMsiouHry  undertakinp''.  Any  religious  society  may 
become  a  body  corporate  an<l  any  cnurch  or  associa- 
tion faihng  to  orgatii/.e  under  the  provisitHis  of  the 
statute  cannot  sue  aa  a  corporataon  or  hold  real 
eetate.  Schools  and  churches,  cemeteries,  public 
charity,  and  endowment  funds  of  institutionsof  leani> 
ing  not  used  for  profit  and  all  buildings  used  by 
persons  or  sssoeiations  of  pensina  for  school  purposes 
areemnpt  from  ta.\atioa.  Clerfiyineo.  all  miaistem 
of  the  Gospel,  engaged  in  the  active  disMiarge  of  thnr 
ministerial  du(ie.<<,  are  exempt  from  jtirj'  service.  No 
compulsory  military'  service  is  required  of  any  one 
und<'r  Texas  law  . 

Marri.iire  is  regarded  its  a  ci\'il  contract,  a  common- 
law  tiianiage;  ;tll  licensed  or  ordauieil  ministers  of 
n'iiginn  are  among  the  oflirers  in  whose  prtj^nei  the 
m.arriage  ceremony  may  be  h  ually  p<  rfonned.  For  a 
legal  marriage  there  must  be  in  the  parties  cajiacitv  to 
contract,  mutual  con.scnt,  mutual  wills  expressed  in 
the  pres<Tib('d  manner.  A  licence  mu.st  be  obtainr<i 
from  the  county  clerk  of  the  county.  Thi-  age  at 
which  marriage  may  be  contractwl  is  for  males  Hi,  for 
females  14.  The  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  parties 
is  necessary  for  the  issuance  of  a  licence  by  the 
county  clerk  until,  for  males,  21  years  of  age,  for 
females.  IS.  Maniaffe  K»y  be  annulled  because  of 
certain  lefial  impedknentSL  A  mairiage  between  one 
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of  the  Cauraaian  and  one  of  the  negro  race  is  illegal 
and  forbidden  under  penalty.  Marriages  are  pro- 
hibited between  persons  related  in  certain  degrees  of 
kindred:  A  man  with  his  mother,  his  father's  sister  or 
half-sister;  hia  mother's  sister  or  half-sister;  his 
daughter,  hia  father's  daughter;  liis  motlier's  daugh- 
ter; hw  brother  or  sister'^)  daughter;  the  daughter  of 
his  half-brother  or  half-sister;  the  daughter  of  his  son 
or  daughter;  his  father's  widow;  hLs  son's  widow;  his 
deceased  wife's  daughter;  or  the  daughter  of  his  de- 
ceased wife's  son  or  daughter.  Similarlj'  for  a  woman 
with  male  relatives  of  etpial  degree. 

The  grounds  for  divorce  may  practically  be  classed 
under  four  heads:  (1)  Kxcesses  in,  or  outrageous  treat- 
ment from  one  of  the  parties,  such  that  living  to- 
gether is  insupportable;  (2)  adult  en-  by  one  party; 

(3)  Abandonment  of  one  party  for  three  years; 

(4)  conviction  of  felony  and  confinement  in  State 
prison  of  one  of  the  parties.  The 
district  court  has  juri.sdiclion  in 
cases  of  divorce  and  petitions  are 

f granted  oniv  upon  full  and  satis- 
actor>'  evidence,  and  upon  ver- 
dict of  a  iur>',  if  a  jury  be  de- 
manded; if  not,  uiK)n  judgment 
of  the  court,  affirming  material 
facts  alleged  in  the  wlilion. 
Evidence  of  collusion  oetween 
the  parlies  being  known,  or 
where  both  parties  are  e<juallv 
guilty,  no  divorce  is  granted. 
Divorced  persons  may  legally 
re-marry.  The  custody  of  the 
children  by  the  marriage  is 
granted  by  the  court  to  either 
party  as  may  api)ear  suitable. 
The  court  also  makes  such  di- 
vision of  community  estate  as 
seems  just. 

The  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is  non-sectarian  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  "The  reading 
of  the  Bible  without  comment, 
the  recitat  ion  of  the  Lonl'a  Prayer 
and  the  si  nigging  of  stmgs"  of  a 
generally  religious  character  have 
been  judgcnl  by  the  courts  as 
legitimate  exercises  in  the  public  schools.  By  a 
decision,  however,  of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion the  wearing  of  a  distinctively  religious  garb  or 
religious  symbols  by  the  teacher  constitutes  the  school 
sectarian.  No  law,  however,  covers  this  contingency. 
No  compulsory  education  law  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  though  soeno  little  agitation  to  that  end 
has  been  made.  The  State  Constitution  and  conse- 
quent legislation  provide  for  lunatic  asylums,  an 
institute  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
orphans  and  confederate  veterans,  and  the  widows  of 
confederate  veterans.  For  the  care  of  orphans,  the 
age«l,  and  other  infirm,  private  charity  also  exerts 
itsc'lf,  in  the  leatl  of  which  is  the  Catholic  Church. 

Ek4ides  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
licence,  penalties  more  or  lews  severe  are  attached  by 
Statute  to  selling  intoxicating  li<iuor  to  c<>rtain  per- 
sons: wild  Indians,  minors,  habitual  drunkards;  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  at  certain  times:  Sunday.s,  days  of 
election;  or  in  certain  places:  plants  of  n>ligious  wor- 
ship, placi-s  devoted  to  edticational  and  literary  pur- 
poses; to  p4'rniitting  in  pW-es,  licentMMl  for  the  sale  of 
liquor,  certain  stated  ]»astimes  and  jj^Tsons:  gaming, 
dancing,  minors,  etc.  I/«)<'al  oj)fi<m  may  be  vote<l  in 
any  county  or  legal  subdivinion  thereof,  and  penalties 
are  attached  to  .si'lling  or  giving  liquor  in  hucIi  i)ro- 
hibited  di.stricts.  The  sale  of  tobacco  t<»  minors  is 
also  regulate<l  by  law. 

The  liCgislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for 
a  chaplain  of  the  penitenliary,  but  aay  dergymao 


may,  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  visit  the 
inmates  at  seasonable  times,  and  even  preach,  though 
then  the  teaching  must  be  non-sectarian.  Any  m- 
matealso  may  have  such  rehgious  ministrations  as  he 
desires.  The  same  rules  govern  religious  ministra- 
tions in  the  house  of  correct  i(m  and  the  refommtory. 
Bequests  for  religious  purposes  are  undoubtedly  recog- 
nised. The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  wiin 
respect  to  religion  would  most  probably  protect  he- 
quests  for  Masses  for  the  repo.se  of  the  testator's  soul 
esjK'cially  if  the  bequests  were  made  to  a  named  per- 
son. The  law  highly  favours  bequests  made  for 
charitable  purpos(>s  of  general  philanthropic  char- 
acter. The  incorporation  of  cemeterj'  associations  is 
authorized  with  but  httic  difTerent  conditions  from 
the  general  kw.  Severe  penalties  arc  attached  to  the 
desecration  of  graves. 

YOAKCIU,  Hutory  »/  Trzat,  cd.  Wootbn  (Dalliui.  189«); 

WiNsoR,  Xarmtitr  and  CrUirat  Hittory 
of  Amtrica.  11.  IV.  VIII;  Htbiens, 
Amrrican  BMioampher;  NAVAliJtKTTE, 
Coif'-ridn.  Ill;  Bancboft,  H.  H.,  fn'orth 
Mrnran  SlaIrM  and  Tr^ai,  I;  Idem, 
Arxsona  and  Xruf  Mfzico;  Weike,  Dit- 
corrrim  of  Amrrira:  CK»ti\  OB  Vaca, 
Narralitt  ( Valliulolid,  \h!ttt),  tr.  Bi:cK- 
INOHAM  .Smith  (W&xhiDjrton.  IK.M); 
Khea,  Hittory  of  Catholic  Mintion* 
(New  York.  18.55);  Idem.  Hi*l.  Calk. 
Ch.  in  r.  S.  (NfW  York.  IKfM);  HrronU 
of  thr  Diocfte  of  Oaltetlon  ( unpublinliMi ) ; 
Dei:ther,  Ai/f  anri  Timr>  of  Iht  Ht. 
Rn.  John  Timon,  D.  D.  (Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
IS70);  HrruriU  of  iht  (thlaln  of  Mary 
Immaeiilale,  Protinrr  of  Thr  Soulhtrett 
(un|>ubUii)i<Nl) :  ( 'a/Au/ic  thrrrtory  ( ISUl ) ; 
auUetinM,  Thirirrnlh  Conruj  of  the 
Vnitnl  HUitrt;  DiortMn  and  other  Sotu 
from  tariout  authoritir*  in  Trxat;  Trzat 
Almanac  (Galv<f<ton  -  Dallaa,  1012); 
Smtlhrm  Meuengrr  <S«n  Antonio,  lata 

John  F.  O'Shba. 

Thabor,  Mount. — The  name 
of  Mount  Thabor,  112.1  "^n,  is 
rcndeml  in  the  Septuagint  as 
Sfios  Bafiiip,  and  in  Jeremias  and 
0^^^e  a.s  Ira/SiiyKov.  It  is  under 
this  la-st  form  (Itabyrion  or  Ma- 
))yrion)  that  the  mo«mt  figures 
in  the  historical  works  of  the 
ancients.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Jebel  et  Tur  (mountain  of  moun- 
tains), a  name  which  they  give  likewise  t<i  Mounts 
Garizim,  Sinai,  and  Olivet.  Mount  Thabor  is  distin- 
guished among  the  mountains  of  Palestine  for  its  pic- 
turesque site,  its  graceful  outline,  the  remarkable 
vegetation  which  covejs  its  sides  of  calcareous  rock, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  view  from  its  summit. 
Nejirly  i.'>olate<i  on  all  sides  and  almost  hemispherical 
in  shai>e  it  ri.ses  in  a  peak  It^.W  feet  above  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  which  it  bounds  on  the  north  and  east, 
atx)ut  five  miles  south-ea-st  of  Nazareth.  It  attains  a 
height  of  1843  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me<liter- 
ranean  and  of  2.')40  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  IV,  i,  8)  gives  it  a 
height  of  thirty  stadia,  or  18,201  feet,  but  ne  doubt- 
less made  use  of  the  figure  A  (four  stadia  or  2427 
fwt),  which  the  copyi.st  must  have  replaced  by  A 
(thirty).  The  summit  forms  an  oblong  plateau  about 
3(KX)  feet  long,  from  north-west  to  8outh-<'iLst,  by 
1000  wide.  The  eye  is  immediately  attracted  to  the 
nort li-i'iwst  bv  the  gigantic  ma.Hses  of  Great  Hermon, 
then  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberiiis 
and  the  mountain  chains  of  ilauran,  Basan,  and  (la- 
laad.  To  the  south  are  Naim  and  Kndor  at  the  foot 
of  Jebel  Daliy  <»r  Mount  Moreli  (Judges,  vii,  1), 
wronglv  identified  by  Ku.>*ebiu.H  and  St.  Jerome  with 
Little  llermon  (Ps.  xli,  7i;  somewhat  farther  off  is 
iwen  Mount  Gelljoe.  Westwiu-d  the  rich  plain  of  Ivs- 
drelon  stretches  as  far  as  Mount  CarmtO  and  innumer- 
able Biblical  and  historical  localities  stir  tlioughts  of 
the  past. 
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Mount  Thabor  ia  the  object  of  poetical  oomparisionB 
on  the  part  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  lxxx^'iii,  13),  the 
Prophet  Jeremias  (xlvi,  18),  and  the  Prophet  Osee 
(v,  1).    The  beautiful  mountain  also  played  an  im- 

B>rtant  part  in  history.  There  the  Prophetess 
ebbora  secretly  assembled  10,000  Israelites  under  the 
command  of  Barac,  who  subsequently  swept  down 
upon  the  army  of  Sisjira  and  put  it  to  flight  at  the 
torrent  of  Cison  (Judges,  iv,  v).  Ijiter  the  Madian- 
itca  and  Ainalecites  slew  there  the  brothers  of  Gedeon 
and  other  Israelites  who  hat!  sought  refuge  there  from 
the  enemj'  (Judges,  vi.  2-viii,  lK-19).  At  the  division 
of  the  Promiaed  Laud,  Thabor  fonned  the  boundary 
between  Issaciiar  and  Zabulon  (Jos,,  xix,  22).  Within 
the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  but  near  Dabereth,  a  city  of 
Issachar,  the  Book  of  Jo.sue  (xix,  12)  mentions  the 
city  of  Ceseleththabor,  in  Hebrew  Chisloth-Thabor, 
which  means  "slope  or  aide  of  Thabor".  I  Par. 
(vi,  77)  al.so  speaks  of 
a  city  of  Zabulon 


cral  attacks  by  the  Saracens,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Ilattin  (1187)  they  had  to  abandon  the  mountain. 
Melek  el  Adel  built  there  (1210-12)  a  liir|,;e  :iiKi  .*4>lid 
fortress  which  the  Cru.saders  attacked  in  vain  in  1217; 
in  the  following  year  Melek  el  Adel  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
mantled. The  plateau  of  Mount  Thabor  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Franci.scans  and  Schismatic  Clreek  monks. 

RoBiNHON.  Hiblietil  liestarehet  in  I'aletlinr.  Ill  lUoston.  IMl); 
.Surrrv  of  W.  PiU.  Mrmmrt.  I  (I.on<liin,  ISM):  GcArin,  Dt*cnjf 
lion  lie  la  Paletttne:  OaliUt  (Paris,  18H0);  MciaTERMA^'N.  /.«  rmmt 
Thabor  (Pahs,  190O). 

Barnaba.4  Meistermann. 

Thabraca,  a  titular  see  of  Xumidia  near  the  Bc^i.  be- 
tween the  Annua  and  thcTu.sca.  Thabraca  wan  the  Lust 
Numidiancity  in  the  direction  of  the Zeugitana  and  was 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  connected  by  a  rou<l  with 
Simitthu,  to  which  it  served  as  a  port  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  ita  famou.s  marbles.    At  Thabraca  Gildo,  the 

bn>ther   of  Firnuia, 


called  simply  Thabor 
and  assigned  to  the 
Levites  deacended 
from  Merari.  This 
is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  of 
the  same  city,  and  ia 
probably  the  same  aa 
that  which  as  Dabour 
figures  among  the 
Galilean  cities  con- 

?uered  bv  Kameses 
I,  according  to  the 
"Pap>TU8  Anastjisii" 
(I,  xxii,  2).  Polybius 
(Flist.,  V,  Ixx.  6)  re- 
lates that  in  218  b.c. 
Antiochus  th?  Great 
captured  by  strata- 
gem the  city  of 
Atabj'rion  in  Galilee. 
H istor>'  makes  no 

further  mention  of  thia  city,  not  even  in  connexion 
with  the  bloody  battles  fought  at  the  f(K)t  of 
Mount  Thabor  in  53  b.  c.  between  Alexander,  the 
8on  of  Aristobulus,  and  Gabinius,  the  lieutenant  of 
Pompey  (  'Ant.  Jud.",  XIV,  vi,  3;  "Bell.  Jud.",  1, 
viii,  7).  Eusebius  alone  again  refers  to  it  in  the 
■word*  "Dabira  ...  a  village  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Thabor"  ("Onom.",ed.  Klo.stermann,  78).  Dabe- 
reth (Jos.,  xix,  12;  xxi,  28)  is  indisputably  the  modern 
villiige  of  Dabflriy^h,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Thabor 
towards  the  west. 

A  ten  minutes'  ascent  northward  from  Nazareth 
brings  one  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hebrew  place  called  by  the 
nativea  Khirbet  Daboura  (ruins  of  Daboura)  and  also 
Abu  Amofld  (father  of  columns).  This  is  the  site  of 
the  Biblical  Ciwleth  Thabor,  of  the  Dalwura  of  the 
Egypt ian.s,  and  the  Atab>Tion  of  the  Greeks.  It  com- 
manded the  n)ad  of  caravans  and  armies.  During 
the  revolt  of  tlie  Jews  against  the  Bomans,  Jo.sephus 
Burrounde<l  "the  plateau  of  Thaljor"  with  a  wall  of 
circumvallation  twentv-six  stadia  or  about  two  milea 
in  circumference,  which  task  wjis  acconiplishi'd  in 
forty  days.  This  forn>o<l  a  kind  of  entrenched  camp 
where  the  rebels,  pursue*!  from  all  directions,  sou|E;ht 
refuge  in  order  to  organize  their  last  stand.  Ves- 
pasian's lieutenant,  Plariilus,  niarclied  ligainst  them 
with  a  force  of  r»00  horsemen,  enlicnl  them  into  the 
plain  bv  stratagem,  and  completel)'  «lefeate<l  them 
("  Vita'*,  37;  "Bi  ll.  Jud.",  II,  iv.  xx,  G;  i.  S).  In  the 
fourt  h  cent  ury  of  our  era  Mount  Thalx>r,wliicli  wa^  ae- 
knowle<lged  as  the  scene  of  Christ's  Transfiguration, 
became  a  pisice  of  pilgrimage  .and  was  surmounte<l  by  a 
basilica  ami  several  churclies  jinrl  ehiipels.  In  1 101 
the  Benwlictine  monks  rebuilt  the  .sacnil  edifices  and 
erecte<l  a  fortified  abbey,  where  they  withstood  scv- 


cominitte<l  suicide. 
Under    Genscric  it 
had  a  monastery  for 
men   and    one  for 
women.     It   is  now 
Tabarka,  annexed  to 
the  civil  district  of 
Souk  el-Arba,  Tunis, 
and  a  rather  im|xjr- 
tant   fishing  centre. 
Confronting  it,  at  a 
distance  of  alK>ut  3(>5 
vartls,  ia  the  small 
Island   of  Tubarca, 
where   the  Genooso 
Iximellini,  who  hod 
purchased  the  ffrant 
of  the  coral  fishing 
from  theTurka,  main- 
tained a  garrLson  from 
1540  to  1742.  Here 
Mount  Thabor  j^ay  Still  be  seen  the 

I-rom  a  Photo«niph  ^,5^^,      ^  strongho/d, 

a  church,  and  some  Genoese  buildings.    At  Tabarka 
the  ruins  consist  of  a  pit  uw-tl  as  a  church  and 
some  fragments  of  walls  which  belonged  to  Chris- 
tian buildings.   There  are  also  two  Turkish  fortressi^, 
one  of  which  has  been  repaired.    The  city  contains 
several  Christian  cemeteries,  many  of  the  tombs  having 
covers  a<lorned  with  curious  mosaics.    An  inscription 
(C.  I.  L.,VII1,  17;}-82)  mentions  the  cult  of  the  mart  \t 
Anast^ia  and  her  companions.    The  bishoixs  of  Tha- 
braca, who  met  with  those  of  the  proeonsulate,  were: 
Victoricua,  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  {2ii&);  Rustici- 
anus,  at  the  Conference  of  Carthage  in  411,  where  his 
competitor  was  the  Donatist  Charcntius,  and  signer 
in  410  of  the  letter  from  the  council  of  Proconsular 
Africa  to  Pope  Innocent;  Clariasimua,  who  in  646 


aigned  the  letter  from  the  .same  Council  to  Patriarch 
Paul  of  Con.stantinople  against  the  Monothelites. 

.SMmi,  Din.  lirrrk  anil  Homan  Ofog.,  ».  v.:  TorLOTTE.  Gttt- 
Ornphir  tir  VAfriqur  rhrftirnnt:  \umulit  (PBris.  ISIM).  277-SO; 
DiEUU  L'Afri<iUf  bytantint  (Paris,  1896),  pasaim. 

S.  PiTRlDitS. 

Thacia  Montana,  a  titular  acc  in  Africa  Procon- 
Bularis.  sufTnigan  of  Carthage.  An  inscription  di»- 
covercil  in  the  ruins  known  .is  Ilensliir  BLnlji,  among 
them  a  church,  near  Bordj  Mes.saoudi,  .seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  was  the  site  of  the  municipium  of  Tha- 
cia, to  which  W.'vdyTa'<iut,  or  Tessa,  also  owes  its  name. 
It  was  loeate<1  on  the  highwav  betwe<'n  Carthage  and 
Thevesfe.  midway  between  Nlusti  (Mest!  and  Dru- 
ailiana  (Khanguet  Kdim).  Tunisia.  It  is  mentionetl 
by  Ptolemy  (IV,  3),  the  "Tabula  Peutinger.",andthc 
"Geogr.  Ravennat."  (151);  it  was  fortified  during 
the  Byzant  ine  jMriod,  and  at  the  end  of  .'V45 1  he  Byian- 
tine  general,  John,  was  defeatinl  and  slain  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  present  Eufida,  6}4  miles 
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west  of  Botria  (Tlfiishir  Batria),  at  the  ruins  callwl 
Hi  nsiiir  Zaktoun,  an  insmption  has  Ix'en  found  prov- 
ing; the  pxistonco  at  that  place  of  another  municipium 
callcil  TliJic'ii,  also  fortified  durinx  the  Byzantine 
period.  Mgr  Toulotto  ("Gcog.  de  TAfrique  Clin'-- 
ticnne  Proconaulairo ",  ParLs,  1892,  2.58H)0)  ii.s.sigiiH  to 
tiie  first  locality  two  bishops,  th«  DooatiHt  Crcsco- 
nius,  present  at  the  Council  of  CabamiiBi  in  393,  and 
Victor,  who  in  (>46  Hif?n(>d  the  lettcjr  against  the  Mono- 
thelite««  from  the  Council  of  Frooonaular  Africa  to  the 
Patriarch  Paul  of  Constantinople;  to  the  aeoood  locals 
ityhe  aodgns  Rufintu,  preaentaittheOoDnoDof  Gar- 
(bBee  in  525,  and  Probus  who  in  646  signed  the  letter 
to  the  Patriarch  Paul.  The  two  last-named  were  en- 
title<i  hishojvs  of  "Tacia  Montana".  It  may  bo  qurs- 
tionwi  whetluT  tlit  re  were  rejiUy  bishops  of  Thiica,  or 
if  there  wjvs  not  near  Thaeia  a  place  of  the  sarac  name 
to  whi(!h  Wius  addi'il  a  di.«itinotive  epithet.  The  official 
list  of  titular  scci^  uf  the  Hotiuin  Curia  mentions  only 
Thaeia  .Moiitima  and  i<leiUitie.s  it  witli  Bordj  Me»*- 
aaoudi. 

MOluw.  yotet  d  FloUmie.  ed.  DiOOT.  I,  &S1 ;  Diehu  L'A/riqut 
tlwiiWiM  <feMH  MM).  fmUm.  '  ^ 

8.  Fetrides. 

Ttaftddeos,  Sanrr.  flee  Jvin,  Ensfu  or  Banrr. 

ThsBim,  a  titular  see  in  .\fric.a  Byzacena.  It  i.s 
mentiomti  in  nuirierous  ancient  C'-oKraphieal  docu- 
nient.s  and  w;i.s  a  ni:iri1inie  eitv  of  U>  zai  ium  in  .■Vfriea 
Propria,  situated  at  the  niout)»  of  a  river  (now  Wady 
Tina)  which  emptied  into  tlie  Syrtis  Minor.  Its  ruins 
(Henshir  Tina)  are  aomewhat  north  of  Ounca,  for- 
merly Junca,  Tunis.  The  city  was  crowned  by  a 
hill  eunnouated  by  an  acrupoli.s,  its  walls  attained  a 
length  of  about  two  Roman  miles  and  it  had  a  latffi 
eemeteiy.  The  name  TtuBna  has  nimmouB  vana- 
tiooi  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  bat  is  bonie  out  hy 
•pign^hy.  The  Punic  coins  of  the  city  show  that  its 
native  name  was  Tainat.  Under  Hadrian  or  Anto- 
ninus it  iKN'unie  a  rolony  whirli  w:i.s  pallet!  "Colonia 
-Kliu  .\u(;u.sta  Mercuriali.s  Tli;eiiitana ".  Six  of  its 
bi.shops  lire  known,  Eucratias  at  tlif  Coutu  il  of  Ciir- 
thane  (2.%);  I>atonius,  at  the  fonferi-ncc  of  Cartli:m(' 
(411),  where  he  h.id  i  i\  il  the  Donati.-^t  Sefurus,  and 
at  a  Council  of  Thcleptf;  IVrenrinus,  a  former  deacon 
of  St.  Augustine;  Pjischiwiu.s,  exiled  by  Huneric  in 
484;  Pontianus,  present  at  the  Council  of  Junea  (.Vio) : 
Felix,  who  in  641  signed  tlic  letter  from  the  pn)vincial 
council  to  the  emperor  against  the  Monothelites.  A 
council  was  held  at  Thienae  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
foiurth  century,  throe  of  its  canons  being  extant 
(Blanai,  "AmpUasima  Coll.  conciliortun",  Iv,  440). 

SMrni,  Diet.  Orttk  and  Rom.  Grm/..  v.  Thrna;  Cvtnxs.  Vov- 
M«  tnMologiqyie  dan*  la  rttftnce  df  Tunit  (t>&ru.  1N02>.  I.  178; 
MOuaa,  notaa  to  PUiemy,  wl.  Dioot,  I,  024:  Toi  ix>tte,  (7^ 
^fgytjgrr^yitm  Oirmmuws  Itgrnihu  mtHretitaine  (MontreuU. 

8.  PiTRioto. 

Thagaate  (Taoastb),  a  titular  see  In  Numidia, 
was  a  rather  important  municipality.  It  is  mentioned 
br  Plby  (V,  iv,  4)  aodtlM  "Itinaiar.  Antonint"  (44), 
vm  notbing  is  UMnm  of  its  Mstoiv.  It  la  famoaa  aa 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was 
born  there  in  354  of  the  pagan  Patricius  and  St. 
Monica.  St.  Auunstinc  speaks  of  a  monastery-  of  Tha- 
gaste  where  he  live<l  with  Severus  his  compatriot  and 
friend,  later  Bishop  of  .Milevi.s.  Only  three  bishops 
of  Thagastc  are  known:  St  .  Firmu.s  (end  of  third  cen- 
tury), mcntioiKHl  in  the  Roman  Martyrologj-  on  31 
July;  St.  Alypiu.s  (q.v.),b.  at  Thaga-ste,  the  friend  of 
Augustine,  wIkk'H"  feast  is  !.'">  .Aupu.^t ;  and  .J:muarius, 
sent  by  Ilunerie  into  exile  (484j,  where  he  die<i  for  the 
Faith.  The  See  of  Thagaste  still  existed  about  GOO. 
At  the  time  of  t  he  French  occupation  the  country  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabized  BerIxT  tnbe  of 
the  Hanensba,  whose  territory  bordered  on  the  mod- 
em T^misia.  Thagast  c  is  now  Souk  Ahras,  capital  of  a 
eommuneof  TSOOinhabitanta  of  wlioni  4000  are  Euzo> 


peans,  and  of  a  mixwl  roniniunity  of  42,r)O0  inhabi- 
tantif,  Depiutment  of  Constant ine,  Algeria.  Souk- 
Ahnu-i,  its  modern  rciircscir alive,  is  built  on  a  small 
peake<l  plate:ui,  :iihi  is  \\<W  served  by  railway.s.  It 
IS  a  verj'  important  iigricultural  centre,  its  indus- 
tries consi.sting  of  vineyards,  cattle-breeding,  vast 
forest.R,  and  mining.  Ruins  of  a  basiUca  and  various 
Christian  monuments  have  been  found. 

ToDLOTTE,  Giograpkie  de  CA/rique  rArMMM,    SumUH*  (Pwil, 


ISM),  281-85;  RrNlKK  in  C  omplft  rendu 


a 


Thagora  (Tagora),  titukur  see  in  Numidia, 

tioned  by  the  "Tabula  Peutingeriana",  which  ealb  it 
Thaeora,  and  by  the  "Itinerarnim  ,\ntonintmi";  Jua- 
tmitiii  fortified  it.  It  i.s  now  the  village  of  Taoura, 
near  Ain  Guettar,  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of 
Souk  Ahras  (ancient  Thagaste),  Department  of  Con- 
stantine.  AlReria.  It  has  niius  of  ();itlis,  a  church, 
and  th<>  fortres.s  of  .lu.stinian,  and  a  numl)er  of  in.s«-'rip- 
tion.s  hiivv  Ix'en  dise(j\  ered.  Thagura  was  the  birth- 
place of  iSt.  Crispin,  martyred  at  Theveste  (nowT^ 
bessa)  under  Diocletian,  and  whose  feast  is  obsBmecl 
on  5  Deeember.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  themai^ 
tyrdoms  of  Ste.  JuHuaaad  Botamia  and  ten  other  mar- 
tyrs who  are  likewise  oonuneuMwated  in  the  Roman 
Martjrrology  on  the  same  day.  The  first  two  figure 
in  the  Hieronymlan  Marlyrolo^  and  the  Celendar  of 
Carthage.  'Aree  bishops  of  Thagura  are  known: 
Xantliippus  in  401,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's; Rcstitutus,  present  in  411  at  the  conference  of 
Carthage;  Timotheus,  exiled  by  Huneric  in  484. 

TovunTm.Gioiraphu  d*  CA/ngu*  eMUmum:  tfumidii  (Puia, 
IW),  au-n-,  Dunu,  X.'A/KgiM  twMNliM  (PlHta,  UB6),  MA. 

8.  FiTBisia. 

Thala  (Tbaisis,  or  TBauu),  Saikt,  a  penitent  in 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  Greek  menology 
her  name  occurs  on  8  Oct.,  it  is  found  also  in  the  mar- 

tyrologies  of  Maurolychus  and  Greven,  but  not  in  the 
Roman.  Two  Hves  are  extant,  one,  originally  in 
f  ireek ,  p'  rliaps  of  the  fifth  eenturj',  the  other,  in  verso, 
hv  M.iriiod,  Bishop  of  Ketine^,  who  die<l  in  112.3 
(•"'Acta  SS  ",  IV,  Oet.,  2J:-;;  -  Bihl.  l.u  ",  II, 

1161).  The  .saint  is  rei)re.s<>ntcd  burning  her  trejis- 
ures  and  ornament.s,  or  praying  in  a  cell  and  displaying 
a  scroll  with  the  words:  "Thou  who  didst  create  me 
have  mercy  on  me".  According  to  tlie  legend  Thaia 
was  a  public  sinner  in  Egypt  Ww>  was  oonverted  by 
St.  Paphnutius,  brod^t  to  a  eoBvent  and  enelofled  in 
a  cell.  After  three  years  of  penance  she  was  released 
and  plaeed  among  the  nuns,  but  lived  only  fourteen 
dagni  more.  The  name  of  toe  hermit  ia  given  also  aa 
BesHrioB  and  Sennioa  die  flindonite.  Delahaye 
aavs  (Anal,  boll.,  XXTV,  400), "  If  the  legend  ishiatori- 
oal  the  hermit  must  have  been  Paphnutius". 

RrTum,  Limi  uf  the  Saintu:  8  Orlohcr;  DeKBAK,  Diet. 
ofSaintiy  Women  (LoDdon,  1(KM);  Anal.  boU.,  XI,  :Jt»l.  2'JS;  Nau, 
Hi»t.  de  Thau  in  AmtalM  d»  mutit  Ot^aik  XXX  (1903).  &!; 
BATnnjL.  La  tl§md»  df  IM*  ia  ML  d&  MR.  «(L  (mttnm, 
1008),  ao7. 

Thalberg,  SiatsMOND,  musical  composer  and 
pianist,  b.  at  Geneva,  1812;  d.  at  Posilipo,  Italy, 
27  .-\pril,  1S71.  The  precise  date  of  his  nirth  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Prince 
Moritt  DietricliHtein,  and  at  an  early  age  was  brought 
by  him  to  Vienna.  While  yet  a  hoy,  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  the  Aiisirian  raj)itnl,  Thalberg 
fonne<l  a  friendship  with  the  younit  Due  de  Reieh- 
staill  (]Mjpnlarly  know^l  jis  L'.Aigli >ii i ,  uhn  so  tired 
his  imagination  with  the  vision  of  mihtary  Rlory  that 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  entering  that  career.  I'rom 
this  step  he  was  saved  by  the  <-arly  discovery  of  his 
musical  genius  through  Mittag,  the  Viennese  bas- 
soonist. Devoting  himself  in  good  earnest  to  musio^ 
of  which  he  haa  acquired  some  knowledge  from 
Mtttac  lie  atudied  theoiy  under  Beehiv  and  piano- 
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forte  tedmio  under  HummeL  At  Uw  ace  of 
teen  lie  had  atraady  mads  hk  int  pidifie  appeannoe 
as  a  pianist  in  Prince  Metteraidh'a  salon.  Four 
yean  lat'or  (1830)  he  began  touring  Europe,  was 
rtTpiv(Ml  with  onthuaiasm  by  (ho  virtuosi  of  the  day, 
and  was  eventually  (1834)  appointed  rourt  chamber- 
musioian  by  the  i  ini"'r"r.  Durinn  the  next  quarter 
of  a  centurj',  a  period  in  wliieh  the  development  of 
the  pianoforlt'  nuide  enormous  a<K  .'Uirr^.  'rinill^rrK's 
fame  wjis  unri\ iiUi'd  save  for  his  great  eonteniponyy, 
Franz  Liszt.  His  eoneert.s  and  recitals  drew  crowds, 
not  only  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  including  Lon- 
don, but  also  in  lirazU  and  in  the  United  States 
(1857).^  The  world  of  musical  criticism  was  for  a 
time  dtvidod  between  the  two  parties  of  Thalberg'a 
admirers  and  those  of  Lisst.  To  Liast,  nevertheless, 
is  due  perhapH  the  most  decisive  enoomium  of  Thal- 
beqs  as  a  pianist:  "Thalberg  ia  ^  onhr  artist  who 
«au  play  the  violin  on  the  piano".  In  1843  he 
mamed  the  widow  of  Boucher,  the  painter,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  operatic  basso,  Lablacno. 

Thalberg's  chief  eoiif ribution  to  the  a<lvancrmont 
of  musical  art  »e<>nis  to  have  bet-n  as  an  exjionent 
of  possibilities  in  pianoforte  technic  wliidi  luul  Ixn-n 
unsus]K'eted  bi'fon-  his  time.  He  not  only  poss^-ssed 
the  ma-stery  of  touch  in  :i  t raris<'endcnt  degree  and 
excelled  in  anxli  rmto  playmg  hy  the  uk«'  of  the  pedal, 
bdt  actually  tli.-ii n\cre<l  a  method  of  making  two 
hands  produci'  the  triple  effect  of  melody,  aooom- 
paniment.  and  bass  on  one  keyboard — a  resouroe 
exploited  by  many  composerB  after  him.  His  com- 
positions, some  ItK)  in  number,  include  two  opcnu^, 
"Florinda"  and  "Christina  di  Sueiia",  both  impor- 
tant only  as  demonatratiag  hb  imfitnww  for  this 
field  of  art.  He  oompoaed  suooMsfully  only  for  the 
Jnatnunent  of  which  m  wis  an  imqpienonea  master, 
his  best-knon'n  works  bwDg  tlis  fantasiss  on  o|iei!atic 
and  other  popular  melodies. 

Hume,  in  Dirt,  of  Mutie  and  .Vtin'rvtiw  (T/OPdOB,  1901-11); 
Thaibtrg  and  Vitux-ttmpt  Grand  Conetrf  ^   *^  '  " 
siradio  Uw  Brituh  MuMum.  Loodoo). 

E. 

Thalhofer,  Vai.kntin,  German  the<jlogian,  h  at 
Unterrnth.  near  Tim,  21  January,  1S"2.'>;  d.  at  the  .same 
phice,  17  September,  1S91.  He  took  his  gymnasia! 
studie.s  and  philo.sophy  at  Dillingeii,  then  from  1845 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich.  In 
1848  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theologj' 
and  was  ordained  priest.  After  this  he  was  prefect 
at  tbeseminary  for  priests  at  Dillingen  f  1850-63),  pro- 
laaaor  of  exegesis  at  the  lyoeum<n  Dilliogen  J1863- 
1876),  diiector  of  the  seminaiy  forprieata,  the  Georgi- 
anum,  at  Munich,  and  professor  of  pastoral  theology 
at  the  Univcnity  of  Munich.  In  1877  he  was  made 
cathedral  dean  and  pn»fesf«»r  of  liturgj'  at  Eichstatt, 
an<i  in  1S'.>9  Ix  ratne  the  outhedral  provost  there.  He 
wa.-4  an  able  and  highly  ^e^^peete<^  tejicher.  a  man  of 
noble  churactiT,  a  z<'alous  eunfes.sor,  j)ulpit  nratDr, 
and  eatechi.-^l,  and  wils  a  fruitful  writer,  tiiorough 
and  intellectual  in  his  work.  His  lahours  at  the 
Georgianum,  for  wliieh  he  was  highly  j)rai.^ed,  greatly 
benefiteil  the  institution.    Hi.s  first  publicjition  was  a 

8 rite  tw.sav  at  Munich  on  the  blcKxUess  sacrifice  of  the 
losaic  worship  (1H4S).  In  18.').'}  he  wrote  in  the  report 
of  the  Dilling«'n  lyceiim  for  that  year,  a  dissertation 
on  the  doctrine  i  if  .^acrifioe  oontainml  in  the  E^pistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  same  year  he  began  aaueeessful 
opposition  to  the  pscudo-rayatidsm  and  Irvingism 
whioh  were  spreading  in  Swabia  at  that  time.  His 
obief  work  in  this  direction  was  the  "Beitrage  sur 
Cfanchichte  dj-s  AftermysticLsmus  und  insbi-sondere 
de«  Irvingi.-uiistnus  ini  Histum  -Augsburg"  (IS.I?). 
His  exce  llent  cuiiinietit  :ir>"  on  the  I'salrus  wius  ver>' 
p<i])ul>r  itirsr  pul>li>lied  in  Is.'i?;  7th  ed.,  KHM).  In 

l.StiO  (■>:!  h  Iii>  d  tlie  official  pubhcation  of  the  ,\ugH- 

burg  Diocese  and  brought  it  to  greater  prosperity. 
Anang  tlie  literary  work  done  durmg  his  nsidenioe  aft 


four*    Munich  should  be  ment  ioned  his  edit  ing  of  a  "  Library 


of  the  Fathers"  in  eighty  volumes  i  l,sti<>  S8) ;  a  work 
on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Old  ami  N  ew  Covenants  (1870) ; 
and  the  editing  of  the  "I.ehrbuch  der  bibliuchen 
Hermeneutik"  of  his  deeeiu«'d  friend  I'ranz  Xavier 
Reithmayr  (1S74).    At  Kiciistatl  he  was  rominis- 
aioned  by  the  bishoj)  to  revise  the  "Rituale  Hoinano- 
Eystettense",  and  m  addition  issued  a  smaller  ritual 
as  a  nmnual  for  the  clcrgj'  of  the  diocese  (1S7»-M)). 
Ho  then  began  his  chief  work,  a  large  "Handbuoh  dor 
Liturgik",  which  rests  on  a  thoroua^  study  of  tb* 
original  authorities  and  ia  still  incMpanaable.  Of 
the  special  Uturgies,  he  pubKshed  hinwdf  in  1890  the 
"T'iturgie  des  heiligen  Mcssopfers",  and  from  iht 
pai>eT8  of  the  deceased  Anilreas  Sohmid  he  added  to 
this  in  1S9.3  the  "l.iturgie  des  kirchhchen  Stundcnge- 
betes",  the  "Liturgie  der  .Sakrainente  und  8akr»- 
mentalien",  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  year. 
Adall>ert  Ebner  began  a  r<n  ised  edition  of  this  work, 
but  unfortunately  no  more  has  been  published  than 
the  first  section  of  the  fin«t  volume  (1894).  Schmid 
also  edited  from  Thalhofer's  literary  remains  'Oie 
heihge  Messe  und  das  Priestertum  der  katholiachen 
Kirche  in  25  Predigten  dargcstellt "  (1893).    In  addi- 
tion to  these  larger  works  Thalhofer  also  wrote  «9Boel> 
lent  articles  for  thcolodcal  reviews  and  to  the 
"Kirchcniexikon"  of  FraJMUK. 

SciiMiD,  Dr.  rAaU4(^  (KM^pMB,  n>9, «M«ikdikaiD til*  idb* 
joM'i  own  pspon. 

EuMBMS  LSrrua. 

Thangmar  (TnAXKMAn),  historian,  b.  about  the 
luiildle  (if  tlie  tenth  centun,';  d.  probably  at  Hilde- 
fiheirn  after  1022.    His  first  apjwarance  in  history  is 
as  the  head  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Hildesheim ;  at  a 
later  dale  he  became  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  notarj*  and  librarian  his  position  wiis 
a  ver>'  important  one.    Thangmar  w;us  dist  inpiished 
both  as  a  scholar  and  astatesnmn;  he  taught  Hishopa 
Bcmward  of  Hildeahcim,  Meinwerk  of  Pailerbom, 
and  Benno  of  Meiasen,  as  well  as  the  ("mperor  Heniy 
II.   He  exerciaed  great  influence  over  Uemward  of 
Hildeahetm,  and  •  fiurge  part  of  the  affaixa  under  epi»> 
copal  oontral  WW*  dfoeeted  by  him.  In  1000  he  ao- 
companied  Bemward  to  Rome,  and  was  sent  several 
tim<-s  to  the  imperial  court  as  the  representative  of  the 
bisho])  to  si  ttle  in)]x)rtant  matters,  being  highly  e«- 
te<'me<i  by  Emperor  Otto  III.    /Vftor  the  death  of 
Bemward  in  1<T2'2  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  active 
and  varied  life  of  the  bishop,  a  biogranhv  for  which  he 
had  already      lu  red  the  nuiterial  and  of  w  liich  he  had 
probably  written  the  lir^it  ten  chapters  during  the 
years  1008  i:}.    He  had  been  an  eye-wit n<'s«  of  many 
of  the  events  he  relates  and  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  bU  important  measures.    As  he  8a>-B  himself,  Bern- 
ward  trusted  him  as  a  child  does  its  father.  Conse- 
quently his  "Vita  Bcmwardi"  is  one  of  the  finest 
biographical  jirodttCtionB  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ia 
also  one  of  the  moat  valuable  authoritiw  for  an  im- 
portant p<'riod  of  German  history.  Hediqilagvmttdt 
affection  for  the  dead  bishop,  and  has  written  a  |dain 
ami  simple  narrative,  unrhetorical  and  truthful.  It 
is  only  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  between  the 
.\vchhishops  of  Hihlesheim  and  Mainz  as  to  the  right 
of  juris4liction  over  Gandesheim  that  Thangmar  ap- 
pears at  times  to  l>e  a  partisan  of  Bemward.  The 
best  edition  is  that  in  the  "Mon.  Genu.  Hist.:  Scnp- 
tores"  IV,  757-782;  it  is  .also  found  in  Migne,  1'.  1.., 
CXL  393-436.   The  life  has  beenedited  in  German 
by  HQfTer  (Berlin,  1857),  and  by  Wafttenbaeli  (Leq>. 

z(b  1802) 

WATTEMMcn,  Drw/.«W,i>..if  a,^  Inrlilj^urllm.  I  (Berlin.  IS!\:n. 
.lia-aiU:  Bbeuts,  r*aii|n«KW,»«n  Let>m  u.  Bturlftlung  tnner  I  %ta 
Umtmrdi  (HHdMllHiiii.  US1>. 

Patricius  SCHTiaflMl. 


Tliankagivinf  iMfoM   

word  gnct,  wliidif  as  aniBad  to  pngrw  m  fcod, 
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,  in  twe-EUsabethan  English  took  the  plural 
fomTfrooea,  means  nothing  but  thanlvgiving.  (Cf. 
tiM  Latin  gratiarmt  actio  and  the  Italian  gnuie, 
"thanks".)   Although  the  expresnon  of  gratitiida  to 

God  for  Hifl  bounty  when  He  lu  A  nippbeQ  tha  whera* 

withal  to  satisfy  the  most  priinar>'  of  human  needs  ia 
an  idea  which  is  by  no  inouns  cxrlusivoly  Christian 
(aee  Deut.,  viii,  10;kx  .  xviii,  12;  I-ivy,  XXXlX,xliii; 
AthcnaJUfl,  iv,  27),  still  in  t  In- Chri.-itian  fiiHjM-ns'ition, 
following  the  pertsonal  i-v.irnplr  of  our  Saviour  i  ldhn,  vi, 
11  and  23),  the  obligation  of  thanksxivintj  sft'iiw  to 
have  been  cmphasizt'*!  from  the  m  r>  1  HniiuiiiiK  Thus, 
under  conditions  which  altoKfther  exclude  tlic  idea  of 
a  Eucharist ic  celebnilionj  we  are  told  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts,  xxvii,  35)  that  "takmg  bread  ho  gave  thanks  to 
God  in  the  sight  cf  them  uU  and  when  he  had  broken 
it  he  began toeat"  (Cf.  I  Tim.,  iv,  3-5;  Rom.  xiv,  0; 
I  Cor.,  X,  30).  FtaBingoverthe"Didacbc",  in  which  the 
fonmila  of  prajrer  over  food  mur  be  connected  with 
the  Eochariat  or  the  Aaa|>e,  we  mid  (o.  a.  d.  128)  the 
apologist  Aristides  dedaring  of  his  feUow  Christians 
that  "over  their  food  and  over  tbeir  drink  they  ren^ 
dcr  f^od  thanks"  iCamb.  Texfa  and  Studies  I,  49). 
Kmularly  Tirtullian,  "Wodonot  recline  at  a  banquet 
before  praver  l>c  first  ta^frd — in  like  manner  prayrr 
puts  an  end  to  the  f<>a.st  "  (Dc  oraf .,  xxv).  In  nearly  all 
the  Fathers  siriiilar  pitssagi-s  may  hr  found.  In  par- 
ticular the  Christian  jMM't  Prudentius,  at  the  Ixgin- 
ning  of  ttic  fifth  renturv,  hjis  a  set  of  hymns  "Ante 
cibum"  and  "Post  oibum"  in  which  occur  such 
verses  as  the  following  (CUh.  Hjmn.,  Ill,  Ante  db^ 
ii,  10  so.):— 
"Without  Thy  presence,  nou^t,  O  Lord,  isawaet, 
No  pleasure  to  our  lips  can  aught  supply. 
Whether  'tis  wine  we  drink  or  food  we  eat, 
Till  Grace  divine  and  Faith  shall  sanctify." 
Many  anecdotes  also  ml^t  be  cited  from  such  early 
writers  as  Gregory  of  Toura  and  Bede,  clearly  attest* 
ing  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  saying  grace. 
Bodo,  for  example,  when  he  wishes  to  tell  us  that  0»- 
walil  and  Bisliop  Aidan  were  about  to  begin  dinner, 
ri'inarks  that  "thi'v  wpre  on  the  point  of  stretching 
out  t  heir  hands  to  bless  t  he  1  iread  "  (Hist.  Eccl.,  1 11,  vi  i . 
The  Welsh  legal  codes,  fj.--i  ribed  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  when  spr-akiim  of  (he  kiti^'s  three  indisj>en- 
8al)le  ;ittendants,  name  firs!  "his  priest  to  s^ay  Mikss 
and  bless  his  meat  and  drink",  while  the  fimrti,)n  of 
the  queen's  priest  is  aL>io  to  bless  her  meat  and  drink 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  1,  2:U  and  235).  William  of 
Malmcsbury  (Gest.  p-jiit  .,  IV,  140)  refers  to  St.  Wul- 
staa's  bleasmga  at  table  as  if  thcv  perpetuated  mme 
eustom  that  was  peealiarly  English;  but  that  the  .Nor- 
mans werano  strangers  to  such  a  practice  is  curiously 

Eived  by  a  scene  m  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  we 
k  on  Bishop  Odo  at  Baycux  as  he  stands  before 
the  table  at  the  banquet,  while  the  inserqitioii  be- 
side him  tells  us:  "Et  bio  qMscsopus  cibom  et  potum 

IxMiedicit. " 

In  the  religious  wders,  naturally  the  custom  of 
grace  was  much  insisted  upon.  A  special  section  is 
assigned  to  it  in  c,  xliii  of  the  Rule  of  Si  Hene<licl, 
and  this  was  much  ainplifiod  in  later  expositions.  The 
early  monastic  rules  in  fact  generally  required  that 
each  dish  bmught  ti>  table  should  be  separately  blessed 
before  it  was  set  In-fore  the  community.  In  the  "An- 
crenRiwle"  (c.a.  d.  12(M)),  which  preserves  fM'rhapsthe 
earliest  instance  of  the  word  "gnices"  in  an  English 
treatise,  the  nraoe  is  described  as  sjtid  standing,  and, 
sinee  it  inehraed  the  "Miserere",  it  must  have  been 
pretty  kag.  The  souls  of  the  faithful  are  also  prayed 
for  in  tiie  thsiiJcniving  after  meAt.  Great  impor- 
tance was  attachcdto  the  proper  learning  of  the  grace 
by  children.  It  is  eonunonly  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Books  of  Curtesye  and  other  medieval  works  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Moreover  most  educa- 
tional fiiumlat inns,  like  the  Knplish  piihUc  schools  and 
tiie  colleges  at  the  universities,  had  special  forms  of 


grace  prescribed  for  them,  often  metrieal  in  ptttf 
some  of  which  are  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  grace  offleia]||r  provided  by  the  Church  is  eoo^ 
tained  in  the  "mwim^im  Romanum"  under  the 
heading  "Benedietio  MensB*'.  The  form  for  supper, 
both  before  and  after  eating,  varies  slightly  from 
that  a{wigne<l  for  dinner,  and  during  the  octaves  of 
certain  ^rre:if(  r  festivals  special  verses  are  .substituted 
for  tlnis*'  in  ordinary  use.  Grace  begins  with  the 
aci  lamation  "  Honcdieit*'",  whieli  is  spoken  by  the 
oHiciant  and  repeated  by  all  present.  The  "Grace 
before  and  after  meals"  coiiiiiionly  found  m  the  cate- 
chisms for  children  and  u.msI  by  the  laity  consists 
substantially  of  a  translation  cf  two  items  in  the 
longer  Latin  grace,  the  blessiog  spoken  before  the 
meal  and  the  thanksgiving;  aftenVMds. 

As  for  this  longer  I»atm  grace  ooDtatned  in  the 
Breviar>-,  Abbot  Cabrol  says  with  iciSSOn  that  the 
whole  series  of  formulie  wiu  their  appropriate  oit»> 
tloiis  from  the  Ptafans,  particularly  Pis.  xsdiii  poasese 
»  very  high  antiquity.  In  point  of  fact  a  great  part 
of  the  existing  forms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nmth 
century.  See  for  example  Rhabamis  Maunis,  "  De 
ins.  eferic",  II,  x.  The  benediction.  "  Ule.ss  u.s,  O 
Lord,  an<i  these  Thy  gifts",  etc.,  which  is  retained 
in  our  short  grace,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Gelasian 
Sacranientary",  which  is  considerably  earlier.  More- 
over, without  precise  verbal  coincidence,  it  may  be 
said  that  our  existing  longer  grace  echoes  the  language 
of  the  very  earliest  document  of  the  kind  preserved 
to  us.  This  is  contained  in  a  treatise  dubiously 
ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  but  certainly  of  early 
date  and,  jprobably  at  least,  the  work  of  a  contempo- 
rary. It  IS  upon  this  treatise  that  G.  von  der  Golts 
largely  biuses  his  theory  of  the  development  of  grace 
for  meals  out  of  the  primitive  Eucharist  (Golts, 
"Tischgebete  und  Abendmahlsgebete",  pp.  33  sq.). 
This  wotk  (De  vvgiiiitate)  ia  Tsmarkabie  for  the 
dmnnstaiioe  that  the  writer  reeommends  as  a  prayer 
before  an  ordinary  meal  precisely  that  form  of  words 
which  we  find  in  the  "Didache"  in  connexion  seemingly 
with  a  Eucharist ic  celebration.  We  also  find  in 
this  fourth-century  document  the  versicle,  "Our 
merciful  and  compassionate  (Jod  has  given  food  to 
them  that  fear  Iliin",  and  in  the  existing  Brevia 
grace  we  have 


•lary 


"The  Lord  merciful  and  compassionate,  has  per^ 
petuat^tl  the  memory  of  His  WOMetB.  lEbnaagnPCn 
ioo<l  to  them  that  fear  Uim." 
Another  very  ewly  grace  may  be  fomd  in  tiM 

".AjKistoUc  Constitutions",  VII,  xliv. 

IIat'dot  in  DiHivnnnirt  d'artkM,  (MrH.  H  de  lituroi*,  t. 
BfnaiuJinn  lie  In  Taltlr:  C.tBBou  lyf  litre  tie  /<i  prx^r  nntiijut 
(P«ri».  1900),  .KM-;i<iSl;  CJavanti  b.  Thrnaurut  «iii-fi>rum  ril-tum. 
Ill  (Vrniw,   1823),  23.1-25;    Mart^e,    iJe  anogui*  retlttuM 
titibut.  IV  (V<nirr.  I7H3),  2»-Xl:  Bbjidsuaw  in  FomNlVAU* 


?ror<"  (I.or.t 


mi:! I.  which 


th«_Babrfii  Karlv  Eng.  Text  Boo..  Pr«fac«  (London,  18SS). 

il«  IK 

nil 

•uincr 

t  iJOtTX,   TiiCliQi'b^te  unil 
OOP  of  the  •frip»  Teztf  u.  I't^Xerm 
aUtpUal  Jounti,  XXI.  347-3SSb 


The  fullest  <I<-Ui 
lonoicrmph  of  U.  L 
oontAina  many  clr>ruincnt«  prin 


!iowrvrr  are  nven  in  thp  f»r<lli«nt  liUle 
.On 

lany  clorumpnt*  prin 
DER  GotTX,   Titchgebfte  un'l  Ahtndn 


monoicrmph  of  U.  L.  Dixon,  Saffina  i 

t«d  entire    But  tec  klao:  Von 


Thanksgiving  Day. — A  civil  holiday  olx^erveil  an- 
nually in  the  l  nite<i  Stati's  of  America  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  November.  The  i)re»ident  issues  a 
proclamation, calling  on  the  citizens,  all  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  others  subject  to  Federal  authority  to  oil- 
serve  the  day  ss  one  of  national  thanksgiving  and 
prayer.  The  governors  of  states  concur  in  the  preai- 
dent's  proclamation  and  also  reoommend  the  dtiaena 
to  ob8er\'e  the  holiday,  and  all  publie  busincee  iseuB- 
pended.  The  eostom  originated  in  1621,  when  Gov^ 
ernor  Bradford  of  the  PIvmouth  colony  appointed  a 
day  for  public  praise  and  prayer  after  the  first  har- 
vest, and  the  practice  spnad  thn)ughout  the  other 
New  Englaiiil  ciil(inii-s.  Tlie  first  national  ob8er\'anc« 
was  when  I'reBideut  Washington,  at  the  request  of 
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Conffci^,  recommended  Thursday,  26  November, 
1789^  U)  tho  ]')4V)pl<>  of  the  United  Statt-s  ":us  a  day  of 
pubhc  t}i  -.1.' v:i  iii^t  ;tii<i  prnyrr  to  In'  observtMi  |jy 
acknowlf'u^iti^t  willi  grivtuful  hearUs  tl»e  many  ami 
Bin'ial  favniirs  of  Almighty  God".  This  proolaniu- 
tion  exhorted  the  (>eople  to  "  beseech  Him  to  pardon 
our  nat  ionai  and  other  transKreasiotis,  to  promote  tho 
knowledge  and  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue, 
and  to  grant  unto  all  mankind  such  a  degree  of  tem- 
poral pilNperity  at)  lie  alone  knows  to  be  best".  It 
«M  too  mt  observation  of  the  dayon  the  dat«  that 
praeBt  enatom  iMdcb  it.  In  1817  TbanksgiTiiig  Pay 
was  fint  offidany  noticed  in  New  Yetk  Stato^  and  by 
1859  its  observance  had  spread  to  twentv-^Dt  atatea 
and  two  territories.  In  IS63  Pmtdent  Lincoln  made 
hia  fii>t  pnx'laiiiat ion,  naming;  flie  hisi  Thursday  of 
Novetiilx-r  .-Ls  a  day  <tf  national  ob.st'rvance,  which 
day  President  Johnson  iilso  selected  in  1867  and 
Ptesideul  Graul  iu  1^70.  Since  then  there  hfi-*  l)e<  u 
no  change,  the  last  Thursday  in  Xovernbir  being 
named  in  each  year's  proclamalitin.  Catiiolic  recog- 
nition of  the  day  by  special  ri'ligiou.s  features  has  only 
been  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  not  aa  yet 
(1911)  of  official  general  custom.  Historians  of  the 
day  attempt  to  traci^  the  origin  of  Gov<;mor  Brad- 
ford's idcA  (IffiJl)  back  to  the  old  Hebrew  Feast  of 
the  Tabonaeles  and  through  the  ages  to  the  ancient 
Greek  Harvest  Feast,  Thesmophoria,  the  Roman 
CerBaUa*  and  tke  En^isb  Harvest  Home.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  goveraiorigieneral  by  proc- 
lamation seta  aside  the  last  Mond^r  in  October  as  a 
legal  holiday  for  Uie  piirpoee  of  aeknowlcdgiug  God's 
providence  and  expnasing  the  nation's  dqinden  eeon 
His  bounty. 

KcHACfTEB,  Thanktginnig  (New  York,  1007);  IIotraB,  Proela- 
matU'rui  for  Tkankivirinq  iAlboDV,  185H);  I,ove,  The  F(ut»  nnJ 

(NenrYoric  I* Nor.,  inoi. 

TnoMA.H  F.  Mecua.n. 

Th&psus,  a  tituliu*  see  in  Bysacenc  Africa.  It  was 
a  Phoenician  market  on  the  coast  of  Byxadum  ^in 
Africa  Propria,  established  near  a  salt  lake  on  a  point. 
«f  land  ciglity  stadia  from  the  Island  of  Lopadussa, 
eonf ronting  it,  between  I^'ptis  Minor  and  Sullectum, 
and  had  both  military'  and  trading  ports.  In  40  n.  c. 
ft  w&<^  t  he  ficene  of  the  defeat  iiy  Gnar  of  the  generala 
irf  Ponipoy  and  King  Juba.  He  exacted  of  tae  van* 
quished  a  payment  of  50,000  sesterces.  Thansus  then 
became  a  ^man  colony.  Vigilius,  the  only  known 
bishop,  a88i.ste<I  at  the  assembly  convoked  ;U  Carthago 
in  484  by  King  Huneric  and  was  cxileil  t)y  the  latter 
with  his  colle^t^jaes.  He  i.-j  the  author  of  several  c>on- 
trfjversiul  works  agaiiust  (he  .Arians  und  tlie  Ijity- 
tl)i;ins  (see  VldiLlu.s).  The  ruiti's  of  Tlia|isu^<  are  lo- 
cate<l  at  Has  Dimas,  near  iiekalta  ii»  Tunisia.  Tliey 
consist  of  tile  remaitis  of  a  mole,  a  fortress,  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  large  cisterns;  in  the  neighbourhood  there 
is  a  Punic  necropolis. 

Humi,  Dtdionary  "f  (jTcrk  and  Roman  (lecf/raphy  (l^ndon. 
]87S>.  MCller,  \oltt  to  Gto^inphi  ffr<rei  minorrt, «!,  Didot, 
I  (Puis.  im,  TuLuirrE,  Uiomaphu  de  I'A/rique 

cMUmi**,  Jymtaa  M  IV^wNtowM  (Monlfwdl.  18M).  201. 

Thnra,  a  titular  see  in  Macedonia,  sufl^nagan  of 

Thessalonica.  Tlie  island  of  Thasos  Wiis  anciently 
known  under  many  names,  .such  as  ,15ria,  .F.thra,  an<f, 
on  aeeoutitof  its  ^'old  inin-'s.  r'fir.\-sn-<.  lis  first  known 
inhabitants  wnc  (he  1'Ih i  riifinns,  wlmm  the  Tlreeks 
supplarit'd.  Tho  Litter  r\'i-iidid  thi'  !)ri>s[MTit\-  of 
the  inhtJid,  which  had  a  iMtvvrrinl  >■  uiid  foimdcfl 
many  cidonie.s  Piirium,  Dutos  lafr.  i u ur  !>  Pinhjipi), 
and  othorn.  After  having  repulsed,  m  lit  l  u.c,  an  at- 
taek  by  llistiu-iis  of  Milc-tiis,  Th;is(ts  surreixlered  in 
41l"2  n.  c.  to  Xerxes,  who  took  its  navy  an<l  exhausted 
tlie  island  with  the  taxes  he  levied.  After  the  defeul 
of  the  PersiaxWf  Thasos  joined  the  Confederation  of 
DehM,  but,  liaving  quamlled  with  Athens,  was  d^ 
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feafe<l  by  se.i  and  by  land  and,  completely  ruined  by 
it.s  rival,  her'aine  its  tnlmtary  in4rt,5  B.  C.  Polyg- 
notuH,  the  eeicl)rated  [lainter,  a  nati\e  of  Tli.'tiS'M.-i, 
then  followetl  the  Atiienians.  'Hie  ishmd  pasiied  froin 
tlie  donnnion  of  Athens  to  that  of  .Sparta,  then  a^cain 
to  that  of  Athens,  and  at  lost  became  a  Alacedouian 
possession.  The  Komans  gave  it  hack  its  independ> 
once  in  197  b.  c,  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  KonoBn 
Empire  and  included  in  the  Province  of  the  Islands. 
Le  Quien  (Oriens  christianus,  II,  87)  mentions  only 
one  bishop,  Honoratus,  who  was  present  Cbaloedon 
in  451.  Alexander,  in  tlie  eighth  centuiy,  b  lOMim 
by  an  inscription  (Fxdioa  d^ient,  IV,  93).  At  least 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  Thasos  was  a  sufrrag;an 
of  MItylcnc  (Gdter,  "lingedruckte  .  .  .  Te.xte  dex 
Notiti.e  Kpisc  iipatuum",  559);  under  Manu<  I  I'al.fo- 
logiis  ( 1. mi  l 42,"))  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  itu- 
toceph.ilivns  are fi bishopric  (Gelzer,  op.  cit.,  613).  The 
relics  of  the  holy  martyns  ^^a^k,  Sotericus,  and  VhIph- 
tina,  venenite<i  on  24  Octobt-r,  were  brought  tliith.-r. 
The  Patriarch  St.  Niccj)horus  livisl  as  an  exile  liiere 
under  Leo  the  .\rmenian. 

The  Venetians  took  Thasos  in  1204,  and  it  was 
given  to  the  Dandolo  family;  the  Greeks  afterwards 
recaptured  it,  and  it  was  then  occupied  by  the  princes 
(lateluzi  of  Lesbos,  and  finally  conouered  bv  Mo- 
hammed II,  in  1462.  In  1841  the  StUtan  MahoKHul 
11  granted  its  revenues  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Khedive  of 
Elgypt,  wiio  introduced  a  garrison  of  Eigj^tians  into 
the  island;  but  the  Turks  raoecupied  it  m  1008,  and 
Egypt  now  (1911)  receives  only  the  revenues,  acoonl- 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1841.  The  island 
(•  i  I  I  ites  a  caza  depending  upon  the  j-anjak  of 
Drama  and  the  vilayet  of  Salonica.  It  is  fertile  and 
well  timbered,  and  ha.<«  an  area  of  square  mitesnnd 
a  population  of  18,000,  all  Greek  si  hismatics. 

I.Ai-iiiii.x,  ll,t  de  la  drte*  (Porin    ls  ,  ;i  '«;  HAftHELBAm. 

Of  tiijiiiii   T'i.i  ft  (Marbunc.   IKiUj.  I'liiiKi.xii   i)'<  iirrs.  DrW 
iautii  iti  Ta.''^  Ill  Di<^ert4t:u>rti  itrtltt  pimtifiti  i  ir  i  .'-  ^n-i  r,;Trj.i'.,j 
arehmlitffui.  \  I  (iiomp,  1K;|5),  ISl  sq.;  SliLLiH.        .U"' !  I'^jt. 
VaknMi,i'Utih  Tha»M(PtuiM,im)iCmHVt,U  Tuniuu  d- A  n«, 
I  (Ittrii.  MM}.  SSMM. 

S.  V.MLHK 

Thaumaci,  a  titular  see  in  Thessaiy.  sullrafiuu  of 
Larissa,  eonnnandinji  the  defile  of  Ctele  at  tlie  en- 
trance to  the  'riiess;ilonian  plain.  Vainly  besieged  in 
198  B.  C.  by  I'lulii),  It  \v;ls  taken  in  101  hy  the  consul 
.\ciliu8  Glabrio  iu  the  war  agamsi  Antio<-hus.  The 
Greeks  call  it  to-day  Domokos;  it  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  dcmoe  of  Thaumakoi,  and  a  weli-fortificd  place;  it 
has  I6G0  inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
rock  crowned  by  a  merlieval  fortress,  west  of  whieh 
are  some  old  walls.  During  the  last  Greoo-Turkisb 
war,  in  1897,  it  was  the finalhalting-placeof  the  Tan- 
quished  Greek  army.  We  do  not  know  if  ThaunuMsi 
was  a  bishopric  whilst  Thessaly  owned  alli^ianoeto  the 
pope;  in  any  case,  when  lUjTicum,  in  7^,  was  with- 
drawn from  the  jx)pe's  juri.sdict ion  by  the  emperors  of 
OmB(anlir]oi)le,  this  city  becnme  a  .sutTr.i^an  rif  La- 
rifvia.  In  1882,  during  the  annexation  of  Tln  ssaly  to 
Greece,  the  diocese  became  lii-iM'udent  upon  the  auto- 
cephalnust  'liun  h  of  the  Kinird'iin  of  (  ireeee  .After  a 
while  the  diocese  wa.**  suppresv"*.-!!  by  tiienewornanjii*- 
tion  of  this  Church  (1899).  \a'  Quicn,  "Gricns  chris- 
tianus", II,  127,  names  only  three  bishops  of  Thau- 
maci from  the  sixteenth  to  tlie  eighteenth  century;  it 
would  be  ea,sy  to  augment  this  list.  After  the  Fraok- 
is'i  conquest  in  t  he  thirteenth  century,  Thaumaci  be- 
came a  Latin  bi.shopric,  e.nd  four  of  its  titularies  are 
mentioned:  Gualo,  1208  Marcus  Morclhis,  about 
i:v.iA ;  Jolin,  d.  1366:  and  another  John,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  who  replaced  him. 

Leqimw.OrMMeArMia4iiii,III,9Bl,lI£i:  Ei-ncL,  Hitrarckia 
ralkoKea  wndU  mi,  1. 2S9> 

S.  P*TiUi.f:s 

TbMWr,  John,  miarionanr,  oonvert,  first  native  of 
New  England  ordained  to  the  prieitbood,  b.  at  Bas> 
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ton,  Maas.,  1755;  d.  in  lAnaridc,  Ireland,  5  February, 
1815.  His  family  wore  among  the  eariy  Puritan 
aettleiB  of  New  England  and  au  during  his  career  h* 
manifeated  much  of  tkeir  ateni  unbending  charaeter. 
Educated  at  Yale,  he  became  a  GonKreffationalirt 
minister  and  as  such  sen'od  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  chaplain  of  a  company  organized  for  the  de- 
fence of  Boston  atiil  of  which  John  Hancitck  wris  com- 
mander. After  the  war  he  wan<iere<i  over  Kurojje 
aiul  wiis  in  Iconic  when  the  Ix'wiur-saitit.  Ilonethct 
Josfjih  l-al)rC' (licil.  An  attempt  he  iiuulo  to  dispute 
Bonio  of  thi'  iiiinu  lcs  wrought  tlin)iiph  BIcsswhI  Labre's 
intercession  resulted  in  Thayer's  converbion  to  the 
Faith,  25  May,  ITH^i.  His  own  account  of  this  con- 
version, one  of  the  first  of  prominent  New  England 
PlVtestants,  was  printed  in  1787  and  reissued  in 
eevcral  ctlitions  in  the  United  States^  in  London,  and 
in  Ireland.  It  was  alao  tianalated  mto  French  and 
ftwoadu  and  created  a  |n»t  oontrorenial  aenaation 
M  the  time.  AmbHioua  to  eonvett  his  uon^SMkiSe 
fdlow-oountiymen,  he  then  took  a  theologieal  ooune 
under  the  Sulpicians  in  Paris  where  he  waa  ordained 

f>rie«t  in  17S9.  He  returm d  to  ihc  riiitcil  States  the 
ollowing  year  and  was  put  in  (  hiirpc  <>{  tlio  newly  or- 
ganize<l  Catholic  couKrt'Kiitioti  in  Boston  hut  soon 
failtMl  iis  a  p;istor  bc^-Hiis*-  of  his  erratic  and  conten- 
tious tcinjH'r.  He  left  H<iston  in  175)!>,  and  ininistcre<i 
for  a  very  short  time  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  whence 
he  went  to  Kentucky  as  a  missionarj'.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  four  years,  his  zeal,  however^  not  compen- 
Mrting  for  his  lack  of  policy  ami  his  infuinity  of  tem- 
perament. His  wandering  inelinalionH  earned  him 
across  the  ocean  again  in  \SO\i  and  he  finally  settled 
down  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  where  he  died,  loudly  on- 
teemed  aa  a  prievt  of  edifying  piet.  v  and  ascetio  Ufa. 
The  remainder  of  hbamall  private  fortune^  witb  Mwae 
Itifta  he  had  eolleeted,  he  left  by  will  to  found  aeonvent 
in  Boston.  Inspired  by  this  wish  the  three  daughters 
of  a  morcliant  named  .Tames  Ilyan,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  Limerick,  emigrated  to  Boston  (1S19)  and 
there  f(Rind(Hl  the  T'rsuline  Community,  whose  con- 
vent, Mdiiiil  Heaeilii  t,  !iear  Hunker  Hill,  Charles- 
town,  w.xs  burned  and  siwked  by  an  anti-C'atholic 
mob  on  the  night  of  II  .\ugust,  1834. 

.''ilEA.  Lifr  anit  Timff  nf  \fniil  Itrr.  John  CnrrnQ  (Now  York, 
1H.VH  I ;  FiNorri.  fliWii»/ru /lAi  i  I  ulh.  .1  <nrru  iirKt «  Nhw  York,  1872); 
SPAUJtvii.  Skilt  Kf>  of  hUirlu  C,tlh:>lir  Mtnimim  \n  hrntiuku  (I>ouia- 
villir.  I'^^'i;  W  kbb,  Tht  I'rnlmaru  oj  Cuth.rltrtiy  in  Ktnluekt/ 
(loDUvilli'.  IsfvJ);  Am.  Calh.  IlifX.  Hrntarchn  (.PhiladelpkU), 
punim:  .UnMmthunrlU  Snliiin-M  onrf  .Sai/in-n  of  Iht  Rmlutvmary 
War  (nnston.  1907):  Mrmurial  Hi»l.  of  Botton,  111  (Boston. 
lilSU);  U.     Cath.  Hut.  Stivaniu.  II  (New  York,  1888). 

Thob.  F.  Mauair. 

Tlieatlnes  (Clerics  Rbovlar),  a  reliRjous  order  of 

men,  founded  by  G:ketano  dei  CJonli  di  Tiene,  Pat»lo 
C' iti^iL'li'Ti,  Bonifacio  da  O'lle,  and  Giovanni  Pietro 
C:ir:it;i,  iiflcrwards  Po[)e  Paul  IV.  Carafa  wa-i  Bishop 
of  Chieti  '  Theatei,  ;i  cii y  of  the  AIth/.m  in  ."^ontliern 
Italy,  from  which  t  he  rrjii^regation  H<iii|i[r(l  its  spe<  ilin 
name  to  di.--l  inKni>h  it  fmm  other  ccm>;ren:i1  iims 
(Jesuits,  Barnabite.'J,  .Somaschi,  Caracciulini,  etc.) 
modelled  upon  it.  (laetano  consecraleil  his  order  to 
the  Cross,  which  he  .adopted  as  its  emblem,  and  the 
foundation  took  place  on  the  feitst  of  the  Finding  of 
the  Holv  Cros,s,  iJ  May,  1.124.  It  w.-is  approved  on 
21  June',  1.">J4,  by  Clement  VII  in  the  Brief  "Exponi 
Nobis".  On  14  Sept.,  feast  of  the  E.xidtation  of 
the  Holy  (>oa.s^  St.  Gaetanoand  his  companions  made 
aokmn  nrofeflBxm  bef<N«  the  papal  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  m  the  preaenoe  of  Mgr.  Giovanni  Battiata 
Bon^ano,  Bishop  of  Caserta,  special  papal  delegate. 
The  chief  object  of  the  orrler  was  to  recall  the  clergy 
to  .an  edifyinu  life  ami  rhc  laity  to  the  practice  of 
virtue.  St.  ('uietann  .irni  hi^  cf>mpanions  zealoii.sly 
endeavoured  to  combat  the  errors  of  Martin  Luther, 
which,  havinjj  naiin  'l  .i  timtlviM  in  Switzerland,  (icr- 
nxany,  Kntil-'i'id.  .ui'l  I  raine.  then  threat<'ned  Italy. 
They  founded  oratories  (among  tbem  the  celebrated 


Dirino  Amore)  and  hospitals,  devoted  themaelvee  to 
preaching  the  Gofloel,  and  reforming  lax  mmnakk 
Through  their  good  enmple  clergy  and  huty  mm 
induwd  to  better  living. 

Notwithstanding  then-  severe  rule  of  life  and  strict 
vow  of  poverty,  the  congregation  rapidly  develo]H^l, 
and  soon  nutnlwri-d  among  its  members  illustrious 
names  of  the  Italian  aristocracy  (Vezzo^i,  "Illu^^tri 
scrittori  Teatini",  Rome,  17.H0).  They  fduinled 
many  l)eautiful  churches,  amonR  them  iliat  of  S.  An- 
drea dellii  Valle  in  Rome,  a  nift  of  Costanza  Pic- 
colomini  I)'.\r;t>;i  n.i,  r)iiche.s.s  of  Amalti.  This 
church  is  the  nuisterpicce  of  Carlo  Maderno,  and  con- 
tains several  paintings  by  Domenichino.  The  The»> 
tines  were  invited  to  Turin,  Genoa,  Venice,  Milan, 
Padiia,  Piacenza,  Pjvrnm,  Modena,  Florence,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Messina,  Lccce,  etc.,  by  the  authorities  of 
these  places.  They  alao  attained  a  great  dcvelop- 
■Mut  m  formin  eountriea.  In  Praneet  througli  tM 
effbrta  of  OarSnal  Manrio,  they  built  the  Churdi  of 
St.  Anne  la  Rqmte  opposite  the  Ix)uvre  in  1&44.  In 
Spain,  under  Philip  If,  the  Theatine  Cardinal  Paolo 
Burali  d'.\rrzzo,  jifterwanl-s  beatilied,  fille^l  various 
cmbassieji  at  the  command  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples. 
In  Portugal  John  IV,  in  IG4S,  gave  the  Theatinos  a 
splendid  n<JUse  and  college  for  the  (Njucation  of  noble 
vouth.  In  Kn^;lan(l,  uniler  Henry  VIII,  Guldwell, 
lii.^hop  of  St.  A.siij)h,  entered  the  order  of  Theatmes 
(sec  ( iui.DsvEiX,  Ihomas.). 

The  Theatincs  were  the  first  to  found  papal  mis- 
sions in  foreign  lands,  aa  in:  Golconda,  Ava,  Peru, 
Mingrelia,  the  Islands  of  Sunda,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the 
history  of  which  was  written  by  the  Theatine  Bar- 
tcdomeo  Ferro  (Miasioai  Teatine  nolle  Indie  Orien- 
4ali)tGeoiisia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  in  which  latter  ooun- 
tiy  Eathw  GahHio^  author  of  the  hiatnry  of  the 
Armenian  Churdi,  nentiated  and  concluded  the  reoon- 
ciliation  and  union  of  that  Church  with  the  Roman 
Catholic;  Persia  and  in  many  other  places,  as  is  shown 
by  Theatine  manuscripts  dating  fr'Mii  l.'»/.0  1  ill  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  ninetn-nih  ceti- 
tury  the  order  begati  tn  ilecline,  and  m  IstiO.  through 
the  well-known  sup[ire.s.sii»n  of  relijjinus  orders,  it  was 
reduced  to  a  sha<lii\v  of  it.s  former  gre«ttie.ss.  In 
accorilanee  with  the  spirit  of  its  rule,  it  tuwi  never 
acquired  possessions  and  is  the  only  order  which  iedt 
the  oonacquences  of  the  law  of  suppresision. 

Father  Francesco  di  ^uim  Rasoncsi.  general  of  the 
order  and  the  last  .stirviving  representjitive  of  it^  an- 
cient traditions,  restored  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle  to  itafnrmer  splendour,  by  his  care  and  zeal  aided 

the  munifioBDoe  of  Comm.  rilippo  Giove  Romano. 
The  Thoatines  nudntain  a  flouiiahiiut  misMci  «b 
Durango  in  Colorado,  U.  8.  A.  Pius  X,  in  a  Motu 
Pnjjirio  of  Iri  December,  1909,  decreed  the  union  of 
the  ancient  0)ngrt'g.ation  of  the  Regiil.ar  Theatine 
Clergy  with  the  youthful  Spanish  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Family  at  Barwiona.  Besides  the  two 
.Kuiiils,  ( lai  t ,uin,  iti\oki'<i  for  the  interposition  of 
Providetiir,  and  Andrea  Avellino,  apainst  sudden 
de.ath,  tlu'  nrder  furnished  one  [mpe,  Paul  IV 
(Giovanni  Pietro  Carafa'.  '2.'M  bi.shops,  archbwhops, 
and  p.apal  legates,  and  the  cardinals:  Blessed  Uio- 
vanni  Marinoni,  Blessed  Paolo  Burali  d'Aresso, 
Blessed  Giuseppe  Maria  Tomasi,  Giovanni  Ber- 
nardino Scotti,  Francesco  and  Donienico  Pignatelli. 
Giuseppe  Capeee-Zurlo,  Francesco  Maria  Bandlti,  ana 
Fcrd  i  nando  PijpiftteUi.  the  last  named  created  cardinal 
by  Gregor>-  Xvl.  IMher  Anton  FVaneoeoo  Venod 
(whom  Clement  XIII  wished  to  make  cardinal,  but 
chose  instead  Fr.  Ganganelli  of  the  Conventuab  who 
8uceeede<l  liim  in  the  papacy  .as  Clement  XIV)  treats 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  <»rder  in  his  work  "I 
scrittori  de'  cliieriri  rej;ol.ari  detti  'i'e.alini",  Hutiie, 
1 7>().  The  last  famous  Tlieat  ine  was  t  lie  fihilu.-ii  ipher, 
lilW-riitinr,  and  i:re:it  .sacn-d  or.itor,  lather  Ciioac- 
chino  Ventura  dei  baroni  di  itauhca,  a  Sicilian.  He 
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preaohfid  and  wrote  in  both  Italian  and  French.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  his  funeral  oration  on  the 
deaUi  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  He  was  the  friend  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  day,  among  them  the  Ahb6 
de  Lamenoais  whom  he  sought  to  save  for  the  Gatho- 
IkChurch.  He  died  at  VeraailiM  in  1S60. 

TBXATDa  Noin.  a  relfgioua  ooofpvfption  of 
women — oblates  and  bermiteeaes — existing  in  Naples 
and  fficSy^  founded  under  the  name  of  Sistcre  of  the 
lounacuJate  C<)na-ption  of  the  Virgin  Miiry,  by  \'f>n- 
erable  Ursula  Beninciusa.  Tlii.s  illustrious  woiium, 
who,  according  to  Fad ro  Silos  ("  Istorio  Tlicatiiif"', 
Palermo,  100)0,  XII,  p.  fi;")?],  unitf<i  in  luTHelf  the 
spirit  iif  ('Trrlrurif,  of  t'utherine  of  Siena,  of  Hrigid, 
anil  of  I'liula,  \v;i.s  Iwirn  at  Nai)leH,  7  AiaRust,  l.>t7. 
Her  parents  were  (Jirolamo  Brnincusa  and  N'inccnza 
Genuina.  Her  family  came  originally  from  Siena, 
in  Tuscany,  and  had  given  to  the  arty,  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  the  Church  both  men  and  women  of  great 
distinction.  Venerable  Ursula  herself  displayed  great 
talent;  while  still  a  young  girl,  she  comprehended 
the  most  recondite  meanings  of  Latin  books  and  of 
(he  Haiy  Scriptures.  Her  indination  to  the  monastie 
life  was  stanongly  pronotmoed  fram  her  earliest  years. 
Many  of  her  Diographies  (that  of  Maggio;  Flamino 
da  Latora,  "Compendio  della  storia  degli  ordini 
regolivri"  s.  v.  "Theatine  dell'Immaoolata  Conce- 
zione";  lionanni  in  "Catalogo  delle  Vergine  dedicate 
a  I)io")  state  that  when  ten  years  old  slic  attempted 
to  enter  the  monastery  of  S.  M.aria  di  ( icrusiiliiiiine, 
which  flourished  at  Xaple^  under  I  he  rule  of  St.  Clare, 
and  after  various  pilgriinimes  and  trials  ahv  foundeu 
the  Congregation  of  the  Tin  iriin  Oblate  Sisters. 
Her  sisters,  among  them  Christina  who  became  the 
first  suporioress,  and  some  of  her  nieces  formed  the 
community.  Little  by  little,  other  pious  women 
joined  them,  to  the  number  of  sixtv. 

The  date  of  this  formation  is  fixed  by  some  as  1581, 
according  to  others  (including  so  weighty  an  author^ 
ityasPadrBBonanni,S.J.)aBl583.  The  latter  date 
ii  (he  better  aubatantiated,  for  in  1581  Ven.  Umila 
SMtely  detennined  the  spot  on  which  she  intended  a 
ehin«n  to  be  erected:  it  was  in  fact  built  near  Castel 
S.  Elmo,  with  the  help  of  the  Spanish  priest  Gregorio 
Navarro,  Abbot  of  Francavilla.  whom  she  had  told 
of  a  vision  in  which  the  Hlesseil  N  ir^'in  had  commanded 
her  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Mo-st  Holy 
Conception  of  Mary.  At  thi.s  {xriod,  ha\  in>z;  ( r<  ai< d 
much  iKjpular  e.xciiement  by  her  visions,  her  crstusies, 
and  tlx-  loftiness  of  her  teaching,  and  having  attracted 
enthusia.stic  admiration  and  envenomed  calumni', 
bI'c  wa.s  accused  of  being  possessed  by  a  devil  and  was 
therefore  summoned  to  Rome.  Baronius  and  Tanigi, 
Oratorians  and  illustrious  cardinals,  received  her  and 
took  her  to  have  audience  of  Gregory  XIII  at  Fras- 
cati,  3  Mav,  1582.  By  the  pope's  authority  ^o  was 
placed  unoer  tlie  apiritual  direotiiw  of  Si.  Philip  Nori, 
who  subjected  her  to  the  nKwt  severe  trials:  ne  was 
oonstantly  astonished  by  her  piety  and  humility.  In 
1583  the  foundation  proper  took  plac^,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lilcss*>d  Virgin,  Si.  Joaq>h,  St.  MksDael 
the  .\n-hangel.  and  St.  Peter. 

The  rules  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Olilatcs  are 
thos*>  of  the  active  hfe  of  St.  Martha,  with  siuipic 
vows.  They  include  rcciration  of  itu'  Office  of  the 
Blcs.-ed  Virgin  and  the  Divine  Otlii-e  daily;  one  hour 
of  jirayer  in  eoninion  at  mornintr,  1"  siiles  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Veni  Creator  and  the  I)e  Profun<iis  at 
None;  one  hour  of  adoration  before  the  Hlc-j^d 
Stu-rament,  exposed  in  the  church  every  Friday, 
wiihsin(;ing  ol  appropriate  hymns.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  fasta  iweaeribed  by  the  CSuixch,  the 
OMatM  fast  on  the  vigils  of  the  fMSIa  of  Con>us 
Christi,  the  Purifieation,  and  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  they  ar«'  exhorted  to  wear  the  hnirshirt 
on  Fridays.  The  daily  recitation  of  onr-'lin!  nf 
Uic  Uoijary  la  also  prescribed.    They  are  rucominendetl 
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to  labour  with  their  hands,  to  practise  the  common 
life,  poverty,  and  the  other  virtues.  The  habit  is 
that  of  the  Theatine  clerics:  a  white  tunic  under  a 
black  garment  with  wide  sleeves  and  girdle  of  woolj; 
on  the  head  a  white  veil  without  wimple,  (he  place 
of  wliich  is  supplied  by  tbe  ooUar  of  tlie  outer 
meat,  liite  that «  (he  Theatine  denes  (Baronius  and 
Bonanni). 

The  Theatine  Hermitesses  (Romite  Tfoiine)  were 
founded  in  1017.    As  Venerable  I  r^ula  wishfxl  to 
completely  withdraw  from  the  worlii  she  took  thirty- 
three  ct)[npanions,  in  meriiory  of  the  t liirry-tbree 
years  of  Christ  uiH)n  eartli,  and  retin'<i  to  a  heriiiituge. 
'rill-  rules  (if  the  Hermite.>vSfs  are  much  like  tlm.-^'  of 
the  ( )l)latcs  as  regards  works  of  piety;  btit  the  ft)riiii-r 
reliKious  follow  the  coiiteiiiijlat ive  life  of  St.  Magtia- 
lene.    In  iwldition  to  their  solemn  vows,  their  t-on- 
stitution  imyxwes  on  them  great  austerities.    They  are 
bound  to  t)erpetual  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  except 
in  ca.s<>  of  illness,  to  fast  on  the  vigils  of  feasts  of  toe 
Blessed  Virgin  and  with  still  greater  riBOur  on  the 
vigils  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Ascension, 
and  Corpus  Christi.  They  eleo  faet  evtry  Salurdagr 
and  on  the  last  two  days  of  Camivat,  beddee  (be 
ordinaiy  fasts  of  the  church.   They  are  bound  to 
keep  the  Blessed  Sacrament  o.vpo8ed  for  five  hours 
every  Fri<lay,   with   continual   adoration    by  five 
religious,  and  to  practi.-se  }>enance  regularly.  The 
age  of  rece])tion  to  the  hermitage  is  twenty,  an<l  tbe 
novitiate  lasts  two  years.    On  admi.H.sion  to  sok-ii.n 
prof  elusion,  a  religioii.s  may  conver.se  with  her  nearest 
relatives  for  one  day,  but  must  not  exjK'ct  to  tfo 
them  again.    Their  enclosure  is  of  the  strnte.-^t, 
and  till  V  holrl  no  communication  with  anyone  exc-cpt 
those  cliar^n  d  with  supplying  them  food,  which  is 
given  to  them  through  a  turnstile.   Their  habit  is  of 
white  cloth  with  a  leather  girdle,  light  blue  scapular 
and  mantle,  black  veil  ana  wimple  like  other  nuns 
(Bonanni,  op.  dt.).  The  building  of  the  Hermitage 
was  liefun  on  10  Jun^  ItlSA,  and  completed  in  1667. 
The  rdesof  the  Henm(cBBee  and  those  of  the  ObUtea 
were  approved  by  Gregpry  XVI  in  1623. 

The  Theatine  Sisters,  more  particularly  the  Oblates, 
were  under  the  government  and  sjtiritual  direction 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Naples  Oratorv,  by  the  reciuest 
of  the  Abbot  Navarro  mentioned  aKove,  until  1(>33. 
In  this  year  the  Theatine  Order,  under  the  jjressing 
ami  insistent  solicit, 'it ion  of  important  personages, 
among  them  Pope  I'rhan  VIII,  und<rtook  this 
charge,  uniler  the  generalship  of  Padre  Matteo  San- 
tomagno,  who  wa.s  the  deiKjsiiary  of  Ven.  Ursula's 
last  wishes  and  di^ires.  Oblates  and  Hermitesses 
practised  fervent  an<l  incessant  prayer  to  avert  from 
mankind  the  terrible  chiistisenients  which  Ven. 
Ursula  by  Divine  Providence  foresaw  in  her  ecstasy. 
The  life  of  (he  Obbtee  is  active^  that  of  the  Hermtt- 
mm  «(»itempia(tve.  Tbeaa  ina(i(utea— like  maiiy 
others  wfaidi  nave  not  fived  in  toudi  with  tbe  woiM 
through  schools,  hospitds,  and  the  like — continued 
to  live  and  prosiier  while  the  days  were  less  evil 
than  now,  and  tlieir  inemlHTS  were  regarded  with 
wonder  :is  victims  exi)iating  witli  j)ra\er  the  sins  of 
humanity;  but  through  the  s]»ohation  of  monii.**- 
teries  they  have  now  almost  disaiipeart  d  and  are 
re<luced  to  a  shado'A  i  f  'I  cir  I'ortiier  ure.ii  iir^s.  \'en- 
erable  I 'rstda's  rule  and  the  jiious  practice  of  the  Blue 
Scaj>vilar,  which  she  introduced.  !U-e  still  observed. 

Ctin-tilulionfs  CIcrieorum  Rrgularium  (Ronu'.  llKH.  ItilO); 
Rfij  -h  i»r  Ir  rrrginr  Rnmilr  Thmltne  ilrW  tmmnri-liiln  Conrtt- 
(lonr  ^.^nl>lt■»<,  KiN));  Aela  SS.,  AuR.  II.  2»2sqq.:  C.m«accii>u,  IM 
tUa  i^i  i  f  (CotoRne.  1612):  Ti  rpo,  su>ri,i  Jri  fhirriei  rrotUttri 
(Rome.  IftIO);  Pkms,  Vila  di  S.  dneiano  (Rome,  lft57):  Silo*. 
Ilivtoriii  H"-irttrum  rrt/nlaritim  (PalrmKi.  IfWilU;  MoRELU,  ."^i* 
(!'!'titin  !  Vir<iti,'i.  IMi  :  Tkact.  .Suiri;  Cajfl'in  (\'a.u».  177<i; 
FiKKi.  /?.  J'aUii  (I'ltinfinniFii  iUomc.  17"Jtl):  CANTKLur.Bi.  Cunt- 
}M>ii-  ilr,,-r,fi,-  (Itnmi'.  INtMt):  riiRRicR,  Hi*l.  of  Mifimu  Ordtr» 
iSr*  Yi>rk.  ISfHi).  .157-9;  DriioBTtKH.  Si.  Gatlan  tit  Thieniu 
IVnrf,  l^c>'-'l;  t'tmio.  .S(r<n.i  :lrl!r  mu»i'<irii  r/n  i-^nVrin  Tratini 
ITlT';  lU  IMKCi  UKM.  I>ii  '/rili  M  um/  A' ■  m i,T.-y.  1 /i i iti rrl,  lit 

(|{uti.ibon,  IWts),  'iati-tiV;  H&lvut,  Otcl.  det  utdrtt  rt^Harv.  lU 
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(Paris,  18M),  648-73;  L*  CukVifcRa.  St.  OaNan  (Pari*,  1901).  tr. 

ton  Tiene  (Rati»- 

tmn.  1S03):  RAarrouu  l-*  H.  P.  K«t<ura  (Pnrui,  1906).  Vtta  Mh 
I'm.  .Su<iT  OrmiJa,  ttritta  da  un  I'lvire  Tmliiui  (l^jiiio.  171M1); 
BaooTTA,  VUaiirlln  VrnrrahiUOnnUi  HmxnmM:  BoMI.  I.'i  rhirmi 
di  .S.  Antlm  Jttla  Vulle  (Rome,  1907  j:  ItAOONcai,  Oflln  rila  <i»  .S. 
A'ulrm  .itfllino  (Rom«',  liKW);  OK  Mai'LOK.  ."v»o  itnrtnnn  r  til 
Jorma  CaUolita  (Rome,  14M>-1547).  Ir.  Salvadori  (iiiniip.  It)ll). 

FRANrlSCM  S  RA<;OMiHI. 

Theatre,  Thb. — ('onRidorine  ihv  tono  of  what  m 
preserved  to  Ufl  of  the  works  of  the  (Jreek  tragedians 
and  even  of  the  comedies  of  Plaulua  and  Terence, 
it  seems  at  first  difficult  to  understand  the  unconi- 

fromising  attitude  adopted  towards  the  theatre  by 
'hriiJtian  writers  of  the  early  centuries.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  by  the  Fathers  of  both  East  and 
West  ail  forms  of  the  drama  were  banned  indis- 
criminately and  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprobation. 
We  can  only  infer  that  the  plays  and  mmies  most 
popular  under  the 
Empire  were  as  a  nde 
grossly  it>decent  and 
poisonous  to  virtue. 
The  surviving  plays 
of  Arist  ophancs  would 
alone  suffice  to  show 
how  inconceivably 
lax  public  opinion 
was,  even  at  the  mwt 
cultured  i)eri<Kls  of 
paganism,  while  the 
infnmia  which  marked 
the  legal  status  of  un 
actor  at  Home  is  ni^t- 
nificant  of  the  degra- 
dation involve<l  by 
such  a  profession. 
I'nder  the  Empire 
trage<lies  and  even 
the  b«"tter  claaa  of 
comedies  were  not 
much  represented  in 
public.  They  were 
regarded  rather  as 
literature,  and  at  best  read  aloud  in  a  select  circle 
of  friends.  The  most  jwpular  form  of  play  was  the 
mimui,  and,  a.H  Diomedes,  a  rhetorician  of  the  fifth 
century,  imidies,  the  note  of  indecency  might  be 
said  to  enter  into  its  very  definition.  dMimus  eat 
factorum  et  diclorum  lurpium  cum  Uurivia  imilalio: 
cf.  Ovid,  "Tristia",  II,  497,  and  VaU-rius  Maximus, 
ii,  6  and  7,  etc.)  Further,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the 
panxiy  of  ('hristian  rites  fomuHl  a  regular  feature 
of  the  mimes.  Probably  the  Christian  (6  x>>**^'«»*» 
cu^Soi/fKtot)  was  almost  as  familiar  an  object  of 
ridicule  at  thesi^  representations  as  is  the  pantaloon 
in  a  modern  pantomine  (dreg.  Nazianz.,  "Orat", 
II,  H4;  P.  CJ.,  XXXV,  489).  There  are  Acts  of  the 
martyrs,  no  doubt  more  or  leas  legendary,  in  which 
is  r»*eorded  the  conversion  of  an  actor  brought  to 
know  the  truth  by  the  verj'  rile  of  baptism,  which 
he  simulated  on  the  stage.  PorphjTius  (4  Nov.) 
and  (Jenesius  (2!y  Aug.)  are  thus  commemorated, 
while  the  8tor>'  of  St .  P<4agia  (8  Oct .) ,  however  apocry- 
phal it  may  be,  presents  the  actor's  profession  m 
even  darker  colours  (.see  Delehaye,  "  l./gende8 
iiagiographicmes").  Hut  even  aeeeT)ting  these  facts, 
the  violence  of  the  hinguage  in  which  the  Fathers 
condemn  ail  wenic  ri-presentatiims  is  remarkable. 
Terluilian  in  his  treatise  "De  SjM'etainilis"  strikes 
the  key-note  andj  as  ('haml>ers  o()8er\'e«,  "his  vivid 
African  rhetoric  is  no  unfair  sample  of  a  catena  of 
outspoken  comment  which  exiends  across  the  third 
century  from  Tatian  to  I>aelantnis"  ("Media?v. 
Stage  ,  I,  ii).  For  ('hrvsostom  and  nearly  all  his 
contemporaries  the  theatre  is  the  temple  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  all  who  frequent  the  theatre  thereby  acknowl- 
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edge  him  as  their  master  (P.  G.,  LVI,  283;  LVII,  71, 
42<J;  LVIII,  120, 188,  etc.).  Even  Julian  the  Apostate 
forbade  access  to  the  theatre  to  the  new  ])agan  i)riest- 
ho<Ml  he  was  anxious  to  cn'ule.  .Mmost  alone 
amongst  the  Fathers,  St.  Augu.stine  ("l)<'('iv.  Dei", 
ii,  8)  sei'nis  to  make  some  distinction  betwii-ri  the 
gross  indecency  of  the  mimes  and  the  <'lii.s.si<']il  <irama 
of  an  earlier  age,  approving  the  stu«ly  of  the  latter 
for  e<iucati<>nal  i)ur))<ises.  It  is  not  entirely  clear 
from  the  "Confessions"  of  the  same  writer  (iii,  2) 
whether  the  jK-rfoniiance  of  serious  tragcniies  was 
still  maintaimil  in  hiii  youth. 

Vile  and  degrading  as  were  the  more  popular  forms 
of  scenic  representation  under  the  Empire,  the  pro- 
letariat were  so  weddwl  to  them  that  even  the  Chris- 
tian em|)eror8  tlared  not  altogether  suppress  such 
amusements.  Still  something  was  done.  By  the 
Theodosian  Code  (XV,  5),  omnu  Iheaiorum  atque 

circetmum  volupUu 
(all  diversions  in  the 
theatre  and  circus) 
were  ))roliibited  on 
Sundays,  festivals, 
and  seasons  of  si>ecial 
sanctity.  Disabilities 
of  various  kinds,  in- 
cluding restrictions  as 
to  dress,  were  imimsed 
ujKjn  actresses,  etc., 
but  on  the  other  hand 
the  laws  of  caste  wen* 
s<'t  aside  and  it  was 
now  made  jjossible 
for  an  actn-ss,  uj>on 
becoming  a  Christisin 
and  (luitting  this  way 
of  life,  to  acquire  a 
status  of  resiHt'l abil- 
ity. At  an  even  ear- 
lier date  some  of  the 
Christian  councils 
had  dealt  with  the 
subject.  At  Elvira  in 
Spain,  about  a.d.302,  it  was  decided  that  actors  might 
be  baptized,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  giving  up 
that  way  of  life.  At  Aries  in  314  thealriei  and  agila- 
toree  (actors  and  charioteers  in  the  games)  were 
declannl  excommunicate.  Somewhat  later  the  Sy- 
nod of  I.Ao<licea  direct«'<l  that  the  clerg>'  who  were 
present  at  wedding  festivities  or  banquets  ought  not 
to  remain  for  the  plays  that  might  Ik'  p«-rfonned 
afterwards.  At  Hijipo  in  393  it  was  forl^idden  that 
the  sons  of  bishops  or  of  ecclesia-stics  should  Ik'  pres- 
ent at  plays  or  give  them.  With  regard  to  actors 
it  was  decidi-fl  that,  if  they  wi8he<l  to  T>ecoine  Chri.s- 
tians,  their  baptism  nee<i  not  be  ]>ostiK>ne<l  indefi- 
nitely. In  401  a  Council  of  Carthage  (hK-id*-*!  that 
plays  ought  not  to  take  place  on  Sundays  and  feasts, 
and  fulminated  against  actors  being  decoyed  back  to 
their  old  way  of  life  (but  cf.  Cod.  Therid.,  XV,  vii, 
13).  Finally,  the  Council  in  TruUo  in  f>92,  for  those 
that  recognized  it,  condcmne<l  i)lays  altogether, 
threatening  degradation  against  all  clerics  and  ex- 
communication against  the  laity  who  assiste<l  at  the 
performances  (Ilefele-Iyeclercf],  "('onciles",  1,  2.'>6, 
283,  10;}2:  II.  87,  89,  121).  471;  III,  .Viti.  FAS'.)).  The 
tone  of  all  this  legislation  is  tnil<ier  tlian  tlie  language 
usetl  by  individual  Fathers,  but  it  is  quite  ch-ar  that 
the  actor's  profj-ssion  was  looked  upon  as  that  of  a 
public  sinner  and  moot  of  the  early  bishops  woid<l 
nave  agreed  with  St.  Cnirian  (Kj).,  ii)  that  it  was 
preferable  to  maintain  sucfi  a  man  out  of  the  funds  of 
(he  Church  rather  than  allow  him  to  continue  in  his 
calling. 

With  the  debased  drama  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  theatre  of  Shakespean-,  Calderon,  Moliere,  and 
Schiller  has  no  direct  c4)nnexion.    The  isolated  mimi 
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or  nugaiore*,  who  may  for  a  while  liavc  wurvivctl  tlif 
downfall  of  the  Kinpirc  and  bejsmu-  ^^trolltTs,  tum- 
blera,  joculalaret  (jongleurs),  and  cvru  iiiiii.strvls. 
caiitiol  be  shown  to  have  itupired  aiiy  new  dramatic 
developments.  Their  connexion  with  the  Norman 
eslrifn,  one  of  the  fonns  of  the, old  fYeoeb  dibats  or 
dialc^es,  is  quite  proBlwDStiwJ.  Moraovw,  the 
Teutonic  races  had  tiieur  aeop  ot  deemaa,  who  was 
jurt  w  likely  as  thcM  itraUen  to  uve  emved  ultK 
matdy  s  dialogue  fonn  for  aome  of  his  eomiiOHtioM. 
Again  the  Christian  imitations  ci  Tetenoe  by  the 
Ablx«8  Hro«witha  of  GanderBheini  (d.  1002)  or  "the 
Suffering  ChrLst"  (xp*<rr6t  ri^ax"*)  of  liyzaiitinc 
literature  in8|)ire<l  tio  iiniiaiors  and  apparently  were 
not  even  intendnl  fur  nni^'^vciitation.  Thus  (hfre 
i.s  ;i  consi-nsuy  of  ij|iiiii<)n  that  tiie  iiuiiltTii  draiiia  fuis 
gpninK  out  (if  till'  iiiysicrv  i>r  iniraolc  plays  of  ilic 
Middle  .\>;<'s  ami  is  iiMiiiiatcly  religious  in  its  origin 
(see  MiUACLB  Playh  and  Mystkhii^).  We  can 
even  put  our  finger  with  Bume  confidence  upon  the 
mimitivc  germ  of  the  whole  subseauent  development. 
It  ia  to  be  found  in  a  troix?  which  Frere  and  others 
have  printed  from  a  St.  Gail  MS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
attached  to  the  Intnoit  of  the  Eaater  Maes.  In  the 
earlieat  £nsiiah  tropes  written  befoi«  1016  it  appean 
thus,  the  «ummatie  fomt  betng  dearly  indiCBtM  by 
tlse  headings: 

Aiujclica  it  ChritU  Returredione. 
Qliem  queritis  in  M'pulchro  christiocle? 

Sa  wtaritin    M 'dierum  Ke^ponsio. 
Ihceum  Xa/arctiuiii  (Ttiritixum  u  celioole. 

Non  I'st  )iic,  ^urr(•\it  >\f\\\  jir.i'dixcrat ; 

Ite  nunriate  quia  surrexit,  dicentets; 
Sawlnntm  mulierum  tuJ  ommm  clerum  moAdatilh 

Alleluia.   Retsurrexit  dominua  hodie, 

Leo  fnrtiB,  chrislua  filiua  dei,  deo  gratiM  ^(e;  cia. 
iXcal  Angdm, 
Venite  et  videte  loeum;  ete. 

Tliis  dialogue  was  transformed  at  an  early  date 
into  a  iteparate  interlude  following  the  third  lesHon  of 
the  Eaater  Matina  and  repwaenting  the  viait  to  the 
Sepolehre.  The  Sepulchre  itaeif  had  been  ravvkniBly 
constitutetl  on  flood  Friday  by  curtaining  off  a  vacant 
altar  and  depositing  there  the  crucifix  and  sometimes 
the  Hl('s.>.(i|  SacratiH  III .  Tlif  wh(il<'  rite  is  fully  dc- 
fctrilx'd  iri  tin-  " ( '<Jiic(}rdia  regularis"  of  iSt.  jKtht'hvoid 
(tenth  (  I  ritu!  \  I,  \\lM  re  the  compiler  remarks  by  way 
of  iiitrodiK't  ion :  "sinif»  on  thif  'lay  we  rt'Icbrute  the 
inl«TTiir  iit  lit'  the  IhhIv  uf  <iiir  Sav  iour,  if  ii  sl■4■^l^  hikkI 
or  i>i('ii.Hiiig  to  any  to  follow  on  Mniilar  hnvn  the  um>  uf 
certain  of  the  reli^ous  which  is  worthy  of  imitation 
for  the  atrengthetnng  of  faith  in  the  unlearned  vulgar 
and  in  the  neophvtcH,  we  have  ordered  it  in  thin  wise". 
These aoenea of  tfiodeptwit ion  on  GochI  Friday  and  the 
visit  to  the  Scpukhre  on  KoHter  nioruing  b(>camc  grad- 
ually more  aiM  more  developed  and  leas  ami  lees  dia- 
titurtly  Uturgiea],  until  we  reach  a  8ta«>  when  we  have 
a  dramatic  representation  performed  by  lay  folk,  out- 
side the  Church.  Great  light  has  recently  been 
thro\\-n  on  the  transition  stages  in  England  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Siirewsbury  fnignients,  which  show 
hvw  the  iiiiitd  r  was  brought  to  the  U-vel  of  ?hr  ]ii  iij>Ir 
thi  iiixriiuii  uf  vernacttlar  vcr^^cfi  in  Ltiiin  sours. 
1m|'.i:i11v  "for  the  strengt htuinf;  of  faith  in  the  uii- 
leanuMl  vulgar  and  in  the  luoifhy^i-  '  there  were 
kindn-d  draniatic  tropes  atlonteu  at  (  hristmas  time. 
The  form  of  one  of  the  tenlii  century  Troftes  of  JSt. 
Mtirtial  at  Limoges  seems  to  tdlOW  dinwt  mitatioD  of 
the  Piisrhal  int<Tlude:  Quem  miirrifis  in  prtrnrpe  ptu- 
tiire.^,'  (Whom  seek  ye,  ."hepficrds,  in  the  manger?) 
So  the  dialogue  began.  There  were  also  other  influ- 
ences besides  the  tropes  which  led  to  the  same  result. 
For  example  portionsof  a  sermon,  wrongly  attributed 
to  St.  AtiKustiiic,  uM*d  to  be  read  among  the  Ipesons 
at  \]\<-  Cliristnias  nialins.  It  introduced  various 
Projilu  ts  who  Urn-  t<-slimoay  to  Christ.   A  separate 


voiw  was  assigned  to  each,  nuji  li  as  in  the  Gosj>el  of 
tlx'  Pa-'i-Hion  when  read  in  Holy  W  cck,  and  this  at  once 
Mupplitd  the  elements  of  a  promising  Christmaa 
drama  [see  Sei)et,  "l*roph«yt«8  du  Christ",  10). 

We  may  probably,  with  Mr.  Chambers,  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  whole  evolution:  (1)  the  liturKical 
atage,  L  e.  the  development  of  these  dramatic  dta^ 
hifues,  aided  aa  thinr  were  by  impeiaooation  aad  eea> 
ture,  within  the  Cnurcb  ceremonial  itadf;  (2)  tlie 
toansitjooal  staie,  i.  e.  these  Latin  plays  were  trana- 
lated  into  the  vernacular  or  interpolated  with  ver- 
nacular passages,  while  difTnrfnt  incidents  coah  ><-«^l 
to  form  one  representation  and  other  new  elenitnts 
were  a<ldf<l,  iinti)  the  whole  i  vflr  of  t  hr  matter  treated 
extcndi'd  from  the  Creation  to  ttie  Judgment;  (.3)  the 
final  stage  in  Mhuh  the  niays  wer*'  coiniili  ti-ly  .-it-i-u- 
lari/.ed.  They  fell  iulo  the  hands  (tf  the  pulds,  aume 
play?  IxMiiR  a-ssignoil  to  one  giidd  atid  others  to  an- 
other, while  (lierc  were  constant  changt«  in  the  dia- 
logue and  rearrangement  of  incidents  to  suit  new 
conditions;  but  the  cyclic  form  was  firmly  adhered  tOb 
On  the  otner  hand,  these  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  drama  wen;  not  of  course  sharply  defined  and  they 
meraed  into  one  anotlicr.  For  further  details  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  artielea  Mikaclb 
Ftays  Am>  tArmaam  and  Moitanm,but  it  should 

be  noted  that  an  important  influence  in  the  process 
et  BPCtilarisation  was  mn>?tli'-d  by  the  Latin  play^i, 

partl>-   iieholastie  evenist      n  1   partly  diversions, 
whii'h  the  cath»HlraJ  and  iiioHfi.->i ic  srhiKils  aetjuir'-d 
the  hahil  of  jwrforming,  more  jiartirularly  at  the 
Chrisinwis  and  Easter  seasons.    It  is  eju-y  to  see  \n>\\ 
readily  such  representations  a<ldri-siH'd  to  a  vouiik  <ir 
riiisreilane<iiis  audience  might  come  to  be  interpolated 
b\  i>assaK<'s  in  the  mother  tongue,  particularly  those 
of  a  more  hiunorous  character.    Moreover,  it  was 
natural  to  extend  the  scope  of  such  diversions  and  we 
have  evidence  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  France, 
^qdand,  aful  Ciermany,  dramatic  compositions  were 
repraented  dealing  with  such  suUects  aa  the  life 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  mart  vrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
resuireetion  of  Lasaru^  taeparahle  of  the  virgins,  or 
a  ludua  prophetaTtm  «rnatu»imuM,  which  included 
Gideon  and  the  Philistines,  David  and  Herod.  Hut 
the  further  transference  of  such  represent  at  ion>  to  the 
H-iilds  must  have  taken  place  early,  for  it  is  ^lenerally 
anie.-d  that  the  jihiy  of  "Adam",  written  in  .\n(flo- 
Nornian  Kreneli  of  ttie  twelfili  eetitury,  wa.s  ))i(»haMy 
first  re|)reseiii ed  liy  a  ^iiiid  and  ujion  Kn^iish  soil 
1  see  ( Irass,  "  Da.s  Adanisspiel",  1;H)7  I .    In  ( lermany, 
howev(!r,  tiie  n>ligious  plays  seem  to  have  remained 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  students,  though 
in  Italy  the  main  impulse  came  from  the  laudesi 
{■onfraternities,  the  survivors  of  the  Flagellant  move- 
ment, wlio  met  together  in  their  own  diapel  to  Miy 
laudi  (ciUitidea)  in  nonour  of  tlie  Fllessed  Virgin,  whira 
gradually  aaaumed  a  dramatic  fonn  and  ^ftm  mto 
rappn-smtanmi  mere.   A  play  in  the  Roman  diahet 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  edited  by  Vattaaao  (.Studi 
e  Testi,  no.  1),  explicitly  bears  the  title  lauda  iloc.  cit.. 
P  But  in  every  country'    f  i  j  :  i|)<',  .Spain  and 

Poland  not  except**!,  a  new  diajj.a  seems  to  have 
arisen  which  8])rai!i;  into  exisietiee  in  depcndenre  on 
the  (  tiurrh.  Only  by  tdow  di>gr4«eg  did  llie  sui>j<xrt8 
of  siK  h  pla\s  in  the  vernacular  lose  touch  with  any 
religious  i»uri>o6ie.  An  entirely  new  source  of  inspira- 
tion came  into  play  lonienujoraneously  with  the 
humanism  of  the  expiring  Middle  Ages.  In  Ita^ 
esjwcially  it  began  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  tragedies  of  .Sen- 
eca and,  what  was  more  important,  wiw  the  oompo- 
sitiou  of  original  I^tin  tnifBdiestqKMi  themes  supplied 
by  medieval  hlitorj-.  From  these  it  wss  but  a  step 
to  the  plays  called  awseAlBfi;  in  which  the  influence 
both  of  the  rappreseniationi  satre,  which  were  the 
final  development  of  the  relijiious  drama,  and  also 
of  classical  models  may  be  clearly  diHcerued.    Uut  it 
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IB  impoesible  to  pursue  the  subject  here.  W©  htm 
an  Italian  tragedy,  the  "Sofonisba",  bv  G.  Triasino, 
acted  before  Pope  I>oo  X  in  Inl.'i,  while  the  early  (X)im»- 
dies  (Boiardo's  "Timone"  was  i^rfsented  before  149^1) 
were  introduced  gradually  in  tin'  wake  of  improvised 
burlesquefl  to  which  the  arUochino  (harlequin)  con- 
tributed a  thread  of  unity  bat  which  still  savoured 
aomething  ol  the  earliest  molalities.  In  any  case  it 
is  to  be  noted  tKat  no  noner  bad  »  popular  dram* 
eatabllflhed  itaelf  indepeodntljr  of  oeclaMrtieal  influx 
ence  than  the  licentious  cxecawM  of  such  writers  as 
Ariosto,  Marrhiavelli,  and  Aretino  (Leonardo  Bruni) 
forced  the  Church  back  into  much  the  same  attitude 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  staftf  whic  h  existed 
tinder  the  Roman  Empire.  The  reprt'seiittition  of 
eacretl  and  moral  tlr;mia.->  und  mtinetinies  of  chussical 
plays  was  indtH^d  fiicDuraKid  in  coIloRes  and  .similiu* 
institutions.  Tlie  plays,  mostly  in  Latin,  which  were 
written  and  acted  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  form  quite 
a  literature  by  thenisclves  (S<f  c.  g  Rahlmann, 
"Jeeuiten-Drunen  d.  niederrhein.  Ordensprov.", 
1896).  But  apart  ham  such  scholastic  exerri.sen  the 
publio  tbeatres,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  morals 
iHlkdl  a  rule  prevail--^  at  Huch  representations,  ate 
maHy  evoywhoa  forbidden  to  tne  cleivy  by  the 
lieones  of  pfovtneial  and  diocesan  synods  (see  the 
"Collectio  Laoensis",  pajssini).  It  is  maintiUned  by 
some  that  tlieM>  prohibitions  have  only  force  to  bind 
the  clerg\'  beloriKiiiK  to  the  dioc€*e  or  province  in 
which  they  nre  issinil  whilst  they  remain  within  the 
limits  of  tiie  diocese,  but  tiie  jtoint  is  ;it  hcst  doubtful. 
No  authoritative  d(>cision  Ikls  ever  been  ni\'eti  which 
would  allow  clerics  who  tdtiie  fnitn  a  dioces*-  in  vvliich 
attendance  at  the  theatre  is  foibidileo,  wiion  p.assinK 
through  atinilu  r  dinrese  in  which  it  is  e(|ually  for- 
bidden,to  n'gard  theni!«'lves  a-s  free  to  visit  the  tlieatrc 
at  will.  To  a.ssi.st  at  jwrfonnancoa  which  are  p"osvsly 
improper  is  of  course  forbidden  both  to  clergy  and 
laity  aUke,  both  on  account  of  the  proximate  danger  of 
sin  as  also  of  the  scandal  which  may  thereby  bo  given 
to  othem.  FiniiUljr  we  may  note  that  in  the  Papal 
States  BO  permanent  public  theatre  was  aUo wed  lobe 
eonstraeted  until  lAOI  and  the  theatre  whidi  was  then 
opened  by  permission  of  Alexander  VIII  at  Tor  di 
Nona  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  his  sucoeflsor 
Innocent  XII.  But  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  aeveral  theatres  were  built  in  Rome  with 
pajial  Kanction,  though  ihcy  were  subjected  to  a  very 
strict  censorship  and  were  clos<'d  at  sacred  acasona. 

The  CnrmrH  and  the  TnE*THE. — Staba,  Zut  Wtndiffung  dtr 
kircM.  Antfhauunorn  Ubrr  lirr  Thratrrwr»en  in  Theul,  Qunrtal- 
«e*rVt  LXIX  (1887).  83a-fir>4i;  UcrELic.  Urbtr  den  R»pori<r7iu», 
mte.m  Theot.  QuartaUrhrift.  XXIII  (1«4J)..1WJ  wq.,  nftorw .inK 
|rpritit.'il  in  lii'.  Brtlrage  (IXM);  MoHUSR.  SumMik,  dih  ed., 
5IL'  IT.:  I)iw.ir  Kr.  \f'iximf4  rl  rffifjuint  fur  la  amUdie  (Paris, 
1893);  Punmn-RE.  in  Diet.  Christ.  AnI..  ».  v.  Aclort;  NIatoii, 
lot.  fit.  B.  V.  Thratrr:  PRT.VNIt,  HiMryomnniii  (Ix>nclon,  1672). 

Medietal  DmAHA. — A  vaiit  literature  has  grown  up  about 
this  subioet  especially  of  lato  yriirs.  Only  n  ffw  Iradins  works 
can  b*  mrntionisl  hi-rr.  K.  K.  Chambers,  The  MeJi-ttal 
Slaoe  (2  Tola.,  Oxford.  11K)3):  Cmeizkna<  ii,  (ittchicMt  du  neurrm 
Drama*,  I  (Halle,  IsT.t);  Pktit  de  Jcll.eville,  Mytlir*» 
<2  voU..  Paria,  ISW)):  d'.Vncona.  Otfftni  drl  Tmiro  liatiano 
(2nd  «!..  2  vola.,  Turin,  1801);  A.  W.  WAmo,  Hilary  of  Sn«. 
Dramatic  LMtrtUtirt,  I  (2  ed..  London,  1809):  Gatlbt,  fiayt  of 
^^UT  Fnrrfathtr;  New  York,  1908:  W.  Meyer,  Fragmmla  Burana 
i(li'>(tincr>n.  Idol);  Uavidhon,  Bnglith  Myttrry  ytay  (London, 
1H<.»2);  Dc  Mbrii..  Origintt  latin**  du  TMUr*  modemr.  (Ciwn. 
lMt>);  CouBBBMAKEB,  Dramtt  lUurgimet  du  moym  Aqt  (Paris, 
1880):  with  mu«ic  (Paris,  ISSM);  Miix'HitACK.  Di*  OUrr-  uni 
Pn—ioifpiel*  (WolfcnbatU-l,  IHJtf));  Cart*,  l^rn  drame*  lilur- 
giqvn  dr  la  mlh/'lrnlr  tir  Itmim  (Rvrrux.  IS!i:ii;  H.  Kkoninu, 
Dnt  Dnima  dea  .\fiHrl.illrrn  (.1  viiU.,  .Siijrtciiri.  IS'.M);  I.anoe, 
D>r  latrxnisrhrn  Otirrfiirrn  (Munich,  IKS");  Wr4  HsaUEl,  Di* 
mmanitrhen  Marxmkhvtm  (Hnllr,  INMHi;  .S^'HowaACB,  Di* 
Marirnklag^n  (Grai,  I87A):  Cohen,  Uittoire  dr  Ui  mit»-en-tetn» 
dan*  Ir  ih/dtrr  rtltiiirux  franrni*  du  moym  Agr  (Parin,  1906); 
Stpirr,  l^t  I'rnphfir,^  du  Chritt  in  Bib.  de  I'Ec'lr  de*  Charitt, 
XXVIII.  and  ihiIiIixImhI  separately  (Pitrix,  1H7H):  Iobm.  Lt 
dtun  thrUien  au  mourn  iot  (Paris,  187S):  Irem,  Origiiua  eafA* 
«H7MM  du  iSHUrr  modmu  (Parix,  IK7N);  Wiirni.  Dtr  0*ter-  und 
P,iM-u,n'fpf  tr  'i«  turn  X  \  t.  jahrhundrrt;  i  KtiMNO,  T)<i'  Oramn 
df  /ir/irmfi(i.j'.«rri<  (.SiiitlBBrt.  19101 :  Hahtvann,  V'Ut  tlamlt- 
tpani*cht  DrniOnig-tpiei  (hmptig,  l(i7Ui;  Anz,  Die  lalnm^rhrn 
mtaQiir  gyjth  (IrvIpaiK,  I0O5):  Pollard,  En</li*h  MiracU  Play* 
CIm  adn  Lawiaii.  1808);  Caot.  LUurgieal  BcnU  «/  IVmsimIw 
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JbriirMf  ia  Pubtieatian*  a/  Modem  Lang.  A'n  0/  Ammiea,  XXIV 
ntaMiBom.  lOOB),  419-00:  K.  Vousa,  Some  TetU  of  LOwg. 
Play*  in  />uM«<)iilieiu  0/  Modem  h\no  A  n,  XXIV  (Baltintore, 
ISMWl,  2;M-332  and  other  papirr.  n:  the  nann-  periodical; 
K.  VucNti,  TKe  ' Harromne  of  UtW  in  Liturgical  Drama  in 
Tmn:  of  Witnmiin  Academy,  XVI,  pt.  2,  1909;  RaND,  5<niiod* 
Confueiont  Diaboli  in  Modem  PhUelogy,  II  (1901):  Fa'Ut 
Tke  Windioe^  Ttvpet  (Otm  BnUbtm  BoOnts,  Loud..  1878; 

HBBBasr  Thurston. 

TlMtald.— The  vfOar  of  the  Nile^  under  Bomas 
domination,  was  divided  into  fear  pirovinoee:  Loww 

and  Upper  Eg>'pt,  T>owcr  and  Upper  Thebaid.  The 
last  two  comprised  the  upp^-^r  part  of  the  vjilloy.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  iiiul  fifth  lentiiries  it  wa.s  the  chosen 
land  of  the  initnk.s,  who  hy  their  nanctity  and  by  the 
form  they  impres-sed  od  the  mona8tic  system  ftreiitly 
influenced  the  Kjust  and  the  West.  Their  monji-Hteriea 
m:iy  he  ilivided  into  several  groups.  The  best  known 
is  the  I'iwhomian  group,  fnundcti  and  legislated  for  by 
St.  Piichomin.s.  They  formed  a  retd  religious  order 
with  Tabenna  as  a  mother-house  and  its  suixrior  na 
their  general.  Besides  Tabenna  there  were  Peboou, 
Schene?iit,  .Akhmin,  Enneh,  Monchoaia,  Thebaid*  Tee- 
ndntf,  Hermopolis,  and  Armoutim.  Saint  Padnmiita 
governed  this  group  till  hia  deatli  (MS),  and  waa  au^ 
oeeded  by  Abbot  Oieiaiua,  and  then  by  Abbot  Theo* 
dore.  Toere  was  a  oommunity  of  wofflen,  governed 
by  Pachomius's  sister,  following  the  same  rule  as  the 
men.  The  life  of  the  holy  founder  and  the  nile  he 
drew  up  reveal  the  interior  orRaniz^ilion  of  thej« 
monasteries  and  the  congregation.  It  luw  all  (he 
essential  characteri.stics  of  rcnobitic  religiouH  life. 
Vows  of  iX)Verty,  ch.istity,  and  olieilifim  e,  a  dresw  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  secular  persons,  leii^;thy  ps;dtnodie3, 
manual  work,  and  jn'tiitcnit  ial  exercix-s.  The  iiioiika 
lived  in  huts  scattoreil  in  groups.  I'he  grou{w  were 
enclosed  by  a  wall  and  formed  the  monastery.  The 
superior  general  had  absolute  authority  over  each 
bouse  anti  over  ita  superior.  He  held  a  geUMl  ae- 
sembly  of  all  the  religious  twice  a  year.  Bgol 
founded  at  Atripe  a  nuup  distinct  from  that  of 
Tabenna.  We  know  of  it  from  the  life  of  his  km- 
eeanr  Sdmoudi.  The  monka  even  Inereaeed  the 
austerities  prescribed  by  St.  Pacbomius  and  could 
change  from  the  cenobitic  to  the  eremitical  life. 
Schnotidi  rlie<I  al><>ut  452  at  the  age  of  118.  Hia  re- 
form had  only  a  mediocre  micceas. 

The  eremitical  life  was  introduced  into  the  Txiwer 
Thebaid  by  St.  Anthony.  Bom  in  2,')1,  he  embraced 
the  ascetic  life  at  the  ;ii;e  of  twenty ;  tlien  impelltHi  by  a 
love  of  solitude  he  burieil  himself  in  the  detw-rt.  After 
twenty  ye:irs  of  complete  isolation  the  f:ime  of  tiis 
sanctity  drew  amunil  him  disciples  who  imitatetl  hisk 
mode  of  life.  Like  him  they  were  hermitd  though 
maining  under  his  authority.  Their  solitude  waa 
relative.  Those  more  advanced  in  years  had  one 
or  more  disciples,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  paths 
of  ]M>rfcction.  Ottjew  had  eompnnions  or  ndghboura. 
They  visited  one  aaoth«.  Orottoea  or  huts  luce  those 
of  the  feOabeen  served  tbem  as  cells.  The  rules  called 
bjr  St.  Anthony's  name  are  not  his  eompowition;  but 
bis  biography,  compiled  by  his  admirer  and  friend  St. 
Athanasius  in  365,  proserx'e.-:  tin-  metnory  of  his  vir- 
tues and  his  teaching.  The  .luthor  wi.slie<l  to  illu.s- 
trate  what  the  life  of  a  monk  shoidd  be.  It  influenced 
the  development  <>f  eastern  anrl  western  monachisra 
ver>'  eonsideral)!>\  Most  of  the  I']optian  monks  of 
that  period  were  more  or  less  dinn'tlv  connecteil  with 
the  school  of  St.  Anthony,  for  in.stunce  the  two 
Macarii,  Isidore,  Hcraclitlea,  and  Pnmlxi,  who  are 
looked  up(»n  as  the  foundera  of  the  group  of  Nitria. 
The  group  of  8oete  d^vcs  itd  origin  from  the  same 
school.  They  were  numerous  fer\'ent  centres  of  a 
partity  eenobitieal,  Dartly  eremitical  life.  The  "Hia* 
torica  Laustnea"  of  Peluittas  i^ves  us  the  details  of 
the  orrlinar>'  life  of  the  Nitrian  monks;  the  "Apoph- 
thegmata  patrum"  aod  the  "Vitas  patrum"  tell  ua 
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thoM  of  Am  SMto.  In  the  wildeniew  along  the  two 
banks  of  the  Nile  there  were  many  monkfi,  living  somR 
alone,  some  in  groups.  Othen  dwelt  in  popiiliitrd 
regions,  some  even  in  the  towns.  The  tmitiks  diH- 
ai)j>eiir(Hl  witli  the  f:ill  of  the  Byzantine  domination  in 
those  countries  iii»d  tlie  succes.")  of  the  Saracen  in- 
vaders. Nothing  rciiiMiMs  nf  Tabenna.  The  two 
monawtericH  of  St.  Antliony  iind  of  Nitria  by  their 
name  and  location  riM  Hll  those  ancient  da\"8.  The 
rules  obcer\ed  there  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centurien. 

BoTUCB.  Th€  aneitHt  Coptic  Chunket  4rf  Son*  (Osfoid.  1884); 
iDiif .  n*  Uiuiae  Hittmv  •§  ftOoAM  (2  CUnbridis,  1884. 
1904);  AwiuNKAC,  HiM.  A»  Saint  AiMimm  tl  d»  tn  eommu- 
nnnlft  (Pnrig.  1KK4>;  IdRM,  L*t  vurini*  /roP*"""'  'if 
S,-hnuuii\  I  Paris,  Ls,M);  IwkOEVlB.  Btude  $ur  It  cinohxtitmr  pnk- 
komUn  pendant  U  1 V*  tiieU  M  la  pmmiin  mottU  du  V*  (Louvain, 
liuniBHn,  im  wuHm  *Orimt  aiHirfiMri  tm  muShdtCkal' 
SSShm  (Mdnib  UOO):  LMUMft  ii  Die  Jfunk  tML  t  it 
mmpl»,  a.  t.  OiwiMwHi 

J.  M.  Bho. 

TluiteaLiiioii.  SeeAoiXimnc. 

Thtbaud,  .\cgustcs,  Jesuit  educator,  and  pub- 
licist, b.  at  Nanf»«,  France,  20  Nov.,  1807;  d.  at  St. 
John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York,  17  E)ec.,  1HS,5. 
Father  Thcbaud  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  but  not 
wealthy  merchant  who  was  married  to  his  pious  wife 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Terror  by  a  loyal  pnest,  a  cir- 
cunistance  which  elo<^ently  proves  their  earnest 
Catholicity.  Their  children  were  brf)ught  up  with 
grtttt  care  and  given  the  be»t  rehgiouB  education 
whiehl^a&oe  at  t&at  time  afforded.  Young  Th^aud 
■tiHlied  at  fint  in  the  preiMratory  seminary  at  Nante^ 
then  entered  the  orand  •hninaein  and  was  ordaisked  to 
the  aeeular  prieetlKKMl  at  the  uaal  age.  After  three 
years  of  parochial  work  in  his  native  city,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  It^y.  on  27  Nov.,  1835,  whence 
he  returned  to  France  in  1S37  to  purwue  a  course  of 
scientific  studien  at  the  Sorbonne  under  .\mpere  ami 
other  distinguitihed  profi^ssons.  He  lande<l  in  the 
United  States  on  IS  I.W.,  l.S^iS,  and  wiis  calhnl  to  tfio 
ehair  of  chemi>tn,'  at  .St.  Maiy's  College,  Kcnturky, 
where  he  became  rector  in  1S46.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year  however  the  Jesuits  left  Kentucky  to  take 
charge  of  .St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  New  York, 
whicii  hail  been  tranf<ferred  to  them  by  Archbishop 
Hughes.  Father  Th<^baud  was  the  first  Jesuit  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John's,  a  position  which  be  held  from  1846 
to  1851  and  aiain  from  1860  to  1863.  In  the  interval 
he  taught  iSam  eoiaieee  for  two  yean,  1851-23,  tinder 
Father  Larkin,  and  the  following  dght  yeaiv  he  spent 
as  t  he  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  at  Troy .  To  this 
charpi-  he  rctiirnefl  alter  his  second  rectorship  at 
f'onlliiim  Iind  tilk<l  the  position  from  lSr>:j-r»9,  and 
again  from  lS7:3-74.  The  intervening  years  ui  find 
him  at  firnt  in  .Montreal  and  then  at  ."^t.  .Jowph's 
Church,  HnilM)n  City,  New  .Jersey.  .\f!er  s])eii(|inK 
another  year  at  lordham,  he  was  assigned  to  bt. 
Francis  Xavier's  paridi.  New  Yoric,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

Father  Thcbaud,  who  alwaj'g  had  a  strong  literary 
bent,  wrote  a  series  of  books  on  religious  and  historical 
subjects  and  published,  besides  nuniemus  articles  in 
the  "Catholic  Work!"  and  the  "Catholic  Quartei^y 
Review",  two  novels,  "Ix)uisa  Kirkbridgc,  ATaleef 
New  York"  (1879),  and  "Twit  Twats,  An  Allegorical 
Story  of  Binls"  (18S1).  His  more  important  works 
arc:  "The  Irish  Race  in  the  Pa-'t  and  in  the  Present " 
(1><7.3);  "TheChiin  h  and  the  Ceiitile  World"  i'2  vols., 
ISTSt;  "The  Chiireh  and  the  Moral  World"  ils.M). 
Fn'tn  1n7.">  to  his  deutli,  he  also  ])re]>ared  his  reini- 
lii-i  eiiees  in  t(ire<'  viijinnes.  Of  these  the  I'liiteij  .'"^tati-a 
Catholic  Historical  Striety  published  volume  III 
(lOO-l),  giving  an  .aernimt  of  hi,'<.Vmericanc.\prripnee8, 
and  volume  1  (IStl  1 ).  containing  the  recollect  inns  of  his 
life  in  France,  father  Th<%aud  was  a  ntan  full  of 
eneriiy,  even  in  old  age,  an  untfaring  student,  and 
wellpinfonncd  sebolar.  Withal  he  waa  a  most  agree* 
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able  companion,  witty  and  full  of  life,  ■ml  iilli»wHf 
beloved  by  his  friends  and  his  pupils. 

HtUtSORM  Rrminisrrnrrn  af  Si.  .\fnrv'n  (  nUror,  Kmiurky  in  Um 
WMditldl  Lmrr;  W  (IHOl).  2r,  .<s.  I.HUrt  in  the  AnrinUt  d«  la 
ptBgmgaHtmitla/oi,  XIV.  .mt-mi    X\  I.  41i»  TO;  Thrrr  Qu^irurt 

a  Cmimw,  h  III,  wUted  bv  llrHhiitMASN  (IIKM  nnd  19111. 

ClIAKl.K.S  (I.  Hehberm.wn. 

Thebes  (Theb-k),  a  metropolitan  titular  fioi-  of 
Achaia  Secunda.  The  city  was  founded  by  the  Phtr- 
nician  Ca<Jmu«  in  the  sixteenth  century  b.  c  , 
afterwards  made  illustrious  by  the  legends  of  L.'iius. 
Qiklipus,  and  of  Antigone,  the  rivalry  of  Etcocles  and 
Polynices,  and  the  unfortunate  .sicKc  by  the  seven  chiefs 
of  Argos.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  Thebes  beoame  the 
capital  of  Boeotiiu  but  did  not  succeed  in  impoains  ita 
hegemony  p  for  Athena  anipocted  flertain  townn  in  ibeir 
opporition.  ThebM  allied  itadf  to  the  Fendans 
apunattiwOmlm  but  was  conquered  with  them  and 
SObmitted  to  Sparta,  until  its  two  generals  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas  restored  it  to  tin-  first  rank.  The 
death  of  the  latter  before  Mantmea  in  3t>:i  b.  c, 
opened  a  new  series  of  mi.sfortunes  for  the  city.  Con- 
quered by  Philip  of  Maee<lon,  in  2'.V<  b.  c.  it 
revolteil  two  years  after  anil  drew  on  itsidf  the  ven- 
geance of  Alexander  who  killed  or  sold  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  destroyed  ull  the  houses  save  that  of  the 
poet  Pindar.  Rebuilt  in  316  b.  c.  by  Cassander,  it 
was  taken  and  retaken  again.  In  tJie  second  centurv 
B.  c.  the  acropolis  alone  was  inhabited.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  city  was  repeopled  through  the  silk  in- 
dustry. In  1040  the  Bulgarians  took  poaseesion  of  it ; 
ax  years  after  the  Normans  saelied  it.  In  1205  it  waa 
taken  kqr  Bontfaoe  III  of  Montfenatand  assigned  with 
Athena  to  Otiion  de  la  Rodw;  by  marriage  it  passed 
later  to  the  lords  of  Saint-Omer;  one  of  them,  Nicho- 
las II,  constmctcd  the  Frankish  ch&teau  of  theCadmi 
which  was  destroved  in  1311  hv  the  Catalan.s.  In 
V.m  the  Turks  t<>ok  it  in  behalf  of  Frederick  III  of 
Sirily  and  later  on  their  own  account,  bttt  itS  nsillH 
Ixiur,  Livadia,  soon  supplanttHi  it. 

The  first  known  bishop,  Cleonicus,  was  at  Ni«ea  in 
325  (delzer.  "Pafnim  niea-norum  nomina",  LXIV). 
IjQ  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  11,  207-11)  quotes  ten  other 
titulars,  among  them:  Julius  at  Sardica  in  344; 
Anyeius  at  Epnesus  in  431;  Architimus  in  458;  Mar> 
cianus  in  867.  At  first  a  suffragan,  Thebes  was  an 
autocephaloua  archbishopric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  and  until  070  (GeUer,  ^'  Ungediuckte 
.  .  .  Teiite  der  Notitin  episeopatuum",  551.  571); 
about  1080  it  waa  »  nutvoMitan  asa  (Le  Quim,  op. 
cit.,  II,  210) :  and  about  1170  it  numbered  five  ambn- 
gan  sees  (Gelzer,  op.  cit.,  585).  In  18.33  Thebes  waa 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  bishopric  with  the  title  of 
H(iiiti;i;  since  1S^2  the  dioc(»se  has  had  the  title  of 
'l  !ii  hi  s  and  I.isudia.  The  hisliup  resi<ies  ;it  LnailLi 
aii'i  i  \erci.ses  his  jurisdiction  over  iii>'  i  iitire  liistrictof 
Hu'otia.  The  city  numbers  .'(XN)  mliabitants  in- 
ckuhnj:  the  sulmrlis.  .Since  1L!H)  it  has  IijmJ  a  l^tin 
nietro{)olis  which  became  by  decrees  a  titular.  Eubel 
(Hierarchia  catholiea  rn«>dii  irvi,  I,  ."lOS;  11,  274;  III, 
331)  mentions  a  number  of  bishops.  During  the 
Frankish  occupation,  the  FknneiBeans  had  a  eintody 
name<i  Theba-. 

SwKET.  7'^'  Sinrlnn  ami  TMxin  Supremncif  fl/onHmi,  InTT): 
MOlixr,  (7»eA.  Thrbau  {Ijnptat,  1879);  FASBirirs.  Th<K,u  Kri- 

S.  Vaiui£. 

Thebes  (TtiFH.*:\  titular  .«ee  of  ThebaLs  S^K-unda, 
sufFr;i>;;in  nf  I'toleinuis.  rind  the  s«>at  of  a  Coptic 
Catliolic  iii(veisi'.  Thebes  was  the  No-Amon  of 
tlie  Jews,  (he  Nouit-.\men  of  the  Kg^ptians  iCiiy  or 
Kingdom  of  .Amon),  the  Nia  of  the  .Assjrian.s  and 
the  Uiospolis  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  the  exact  transl.i- 
fion  of  Nouit-Amen.  The  Egjjitians  also  enlled 
it  Per  or  Pi-Amen,  the  dwelling  of  Anion,  and  also 
Apet,  whence,  with  the  article  Ta  before  the  feminine 
nameApet,  is  derived  Tap^iet,  or  Tape,  aait  ia called 
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by  the  mcKlpm  Copts,  t  ho  f^^at  of  f  he  Orpcks.  Thebes 
IB  mentioned  three  timcH  iii  the  Hililc  iiii<!fr  the  name 
of  No-Amon  in  the  Hebrew  text,  wliifh  the  VnlKate 
each  time  ren<i<'r>i  inrorreetly  by  Alexuruiria.  Niihun 
(iii,  8-10)  refers  to  the  victories  of  AsMirbsmipnl, 
King  of  Ninive,  over  Tanutamen,  King  of  K^ypl. 
as  we  now  know  from  the  cyhnders  of  that  sovereim 
(G.  Smith,  "History  of  Assurbanipal",  52-56).  It 
18  tbooght  that  Je'remiafl  (xivt,  25}  and  Elzochicl 
(jaatf  14-16)  uilude  to  the  two  campaisns  of  Nabucb- 
odonomr  agaioBt  Thebes,  whieh  took  place  in  583 
ud  688  B.  c. 

Oi^tinally  a  men  boRNudi.  Thebes  grew  by  dugiw, 
and  aa  early  as  the  twdftii  dynasty  H»  aomt^mm 
dominated  Egypt.  Thenceforth  alao  its  god  Araon-Ra, 
to  whom  the  pnaraohs  had  erected  numerous  monu- 
ments, became  the  foremost  of  the  findn.  Halted 
for  a  time  by  the  invasion  of  the  Hykso.s,  the p-owlh  of 
Ttifhcs  eontinufxi  under  the  phuraohH  of  the  eighteenth 
and  ewnecialiy  t  hnse  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  who  ex- 
tended their  dciminion  to  the  sources  of  the  t!uphrates. 
When  the  sovercitjnH  of  Thebes  hiul  l)e<'orne  dep-ner- 
ate  they  were  rei)l:ire<i  by  the  nriesis  <if  tin'  m>d  Anion, 
who  constituted  themseives  tne  twenty-first  dynasty. 
They  disappeared  in  turn  and  the  capital  of  Egypt  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Delta.  The  city  began  to  fall 
away,  especially  after  the  A8s>Tian  armies  bad  Cap- 
tilled  and  davaatated  it  in  668  and  664  b.  a  «nd 
NabnebodoiMMor  had  twioe  rifled  it  of  ita  treaauni. 
Bonmrar.  m  bug  m  tlwni  wm  Egyptian  eovereignit 
even  anaer  tba  Ptolcnde^  trark  waa  done  at  tbe 
temple  of  Kwnak^  which  waa  only  abandoned  under 
the  Roman  domination.  Thebes  then  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  sight-9<»einK.  Christians 
established  their  churches  in  the  teinides,  monkn  and 
laymen  dweh  everywhere,  preferably  in  the  ancient 
tombs.  The  great  earthquake  of  27  b.  c.  caused 
(Kitnc  damage,  but  that  which  ruined  the  tempk-s  of 
Kamak  must  have  occurrefl  two  or  thrtf  centuries 
bter. 

A  see  was  established  at  Thebes  at  an  early  date. 
Ammonius  of  Diospolis  a8sist«d  at  the  Council  of 
Nicna  in  325,  unless  he  waa  Biahop  of  Dioapolia 
Parva  (Harnack,  "Mission  und  Awbreitiuig  des 
Cfariatentums",  II);  MaU>tius  was  a  partisan  of 
AriiMi  aaecrding  to  Philoetorgiua  and  Nicetas  Choniai* 
tea irTbemmm ortbodoxe fidei ' ' ,  V,  7):  Hero aposta- 
tiiea  under  Julius  tiie  Apostate,  aocoitUDg  to  rhilos- 
UKgiaB  (Hist,  eccl.,  VII,  13):  Stepbea  was  Catholio 
Boetropolitan  at  the  time  of  Pbotius,  and  Kalta  was 
Jaioobite  metropolitan  in  1066  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens 
chriat.",  II,  611).  The  Coptic  dioces<>,  created  in 
1S9.5,  has  1.5,(HX1  Tatholics  to  300,000  Jacobite  Copts 
and  about  ;j,tXX),(J()0  MusBulman.H.  There  are  31 
Coptic  nriests,  35  churchcfl,  besides  6  which  belong 
to  the  Franciscans,  IS  stations,  26  primary  schools 
with  alwut  .'■>(K)  pupib,  4  convents  of  Krunciscans,  3 
of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  1  t)f  native 
Sisters.  The  seminaiy  which  is  used  by  the  llirec 
Co|)tic  Catholic  dioGCsea  baa  17  atudenta  and  is 
i^iiu  kted  at  Tahtidi,  tlie  residenee  of  the  Biahop  of 
Thebes. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  Tlie  city  was  situated  on  both  banks 
of  ihcNO^wldchiBmore  than  two  miles  wide  at  this 
n«fait.  On  the  right  bank  waa  the  tsaqjlB  «f  LuboTi 
Duilt  by  King  Amenothes  III  and  Rameaes  n,  the 
great  temple  of  Amon,  and  the  great  hj'pastylic  hall 
of  Kamak,  the  work  of  the  nharanhs  Kanie«es  I 
Seti  I,  and  Ratneses  II.  and  which  is  337  feet  broad 
by  109  fei'l  deep.  A  veritable  forest  of  134  colossal 
columns  divides  it  into  three  naves,  forming  a  hall 
which  has  not  its  like  in  the  world.  The  temples  of 
Luxor  an<l  Kamak  were  joined  by  an  alley  nearly 
two  miles  long  by  about  3°^  miles  wide,  Inirdered  by 
rams  or  criurt-jitialous  sphinxes.  On  the  h>ft  side  is 
Quounuih,  which  b^gina  the  line  of  temples  of  which 


the  Rame.'iseum  is  almost  in  tlic  centre  and  Mwlinet- 
HaVxiii  m  the  southern  extremity.  A  line  drawn 
aromul  all  these  monuments  either  from  the  right  or 
the  left  bank  ilesrnhrH  a  circuit  of  nearlv  S^i  miles. 
Now  Dtodorus  Sienlus  1 1,  4."j)  and  Strabo  (XVII,  46) 
give  ahnost  the  s;inie  diininsions  to  the  Diospolis 
of  the  first  centurj'  before  Christ.  But  in  the  time 
of  its  real  splendour,  according  to  Euslathiu.s  and 
Stephanua  Byiantiua^contirmed  by  other  geoK[apher8 
ana  modem  discorenes,  Thebes  waa  almost 400  stadia 
in  droumferenoe,  or  nearly  28  miles.  It  is  probable, 
bowuvcr,  that  these  figures  included  not  only  the 
cortent  cf  the  dty,  but  uso  the  cntiie  territory  of  the 

LAaiKK  in  DUL  *$  Is  WHi,  s^  H^Awmn  hMunm,  Omdto 
Joannt:  EnpuQhiriHiVtOBit  Botfc iMsi  ■ullwii fto a drtallsd 

bibUograpny. 

B.  Vailii«. 

ThecIa  (Tlcl.^), Saint.  Bened  ictine  Abbess  of  Kit- 
zingen  and  Uch.s<'nfurt;  date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  at 
Kitzingen  about  790  or  later.  St.  Boniface,  Apostle 
of  Cermany,  kept  up  a  constant  intimate  correspond- 
ence with  the  community  of  Wimborne,  Dorset,  and 
from  t  he  abbess,  Tctta,  in  748—49,  ho  obtained  monas- 
tic colonies  for  Cermany.  Among  these  nuns  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  for  sanctity  and  learning  was 
ThecIa,  a  relative  of  St.  Lioba,  whom  she  accompanied 
from  Wimborne  and  undej-  whose  rule  she  lived  for 
■une  time  at  Tauberbischofsheim,  until  St.  Boniface 
•ppoinled  har  abbess  of  the  nei^  founded  abbsv  st 
(Misenfort.  Letar,  on  desil^  of  81.  Addhdd,  or 
Hadelonga,  the  foundiess  and  first  Abbess  of  Kitzin- 
gen on  the  Main,  she  waa  called  to  rule  that  abbey 
wliile  still  retaining  the  government  of  Ochsenfurt. 
The  Roman  aa  well  as  the  English  and  Bene<lictine 
Martyrolog>'  commemorate  her  on  15  October;  others 
on  27  or  28  September.  The  name  Thccla  floes  not 
ap]>eiir  on  the  list  of  the  abbesses  of  Kitzingen,  hut 
it  19  generally  thouf^ht  that  she  is  deaigiiated  as 
Heilga,  or  "the  saint  ';  unless  we  atimit  this,  the  list 
must  be  considered  interpolated.  Among  Boniface's 
letters  is  one  addressed  to  Lioba.  ThecIa,  and  Cyne- 
hilde,  as  the  heads  of  aeparate  religious  communitieo. 
Its  tone  reveals  how  far  the  nuns  had  entered  as  intd- 
ligent  fellow-labourers  into  his  apoatolate.  St.  Boni- 
faoe  seems  to  have  had  a  thiMud  puipose  in  sum- 
moning these  Ando-Saxon  anns  ae  his  «nxilia>iss>> 
to  propagate  the  fiill  observance  of  the  BenecKetine 
Rule  by  new  foundationa:  to  introduce  it  into  already 
founded  monasteries,  ana  to  restore  its  observance  in 
others;  and  finally  to  bring  their  gentle  influence  to 
bear  on  the  fierce  Teuton  women,  both  by  example 
and  by  the  e<lucation  impart-ed  to  their  children.  The 
ruineil  C-hapel  of  St.  ThtH-la,  on  an  Lslet  in  the  Severn, 
mav  have  been  dedicated  to  her,  as  Waist od,  a  Saxon 
bisfiop,  was  set  over  that  jjart  at  this  time.  Some 
have  tried  to  prove  St.  ThecIa  one  of  the  nuns  of 
Barkinf^  to  whom  St.  Aldhelm  dedicated  his  "Treatise 
on  Virgmity",  but  as  this  treatise  was  wTitten  before 
705,  and  as  St.  I joba  went  to  Qcrmany  about  748-49, 
it  is  evident  that  her  disciple  «du>  survived  her  was  not 
this  nun  of  Barking. 

Ochsenfurt  gradually  declined,  most  probably  <nr> 
ing  to  its  proximity  to  Kitringcn.  There  is  no  rsooid 
oflts  havmg  any  other  abbess  after  Bt.  Thecfat.  Kit- 
singen  was  used  for  secular  purposes  by  the  mar> 
graves  of  Brandenburg,  to  wnotn  it  had  been  mort- 
gage<l  from  1410  to  1629,  when  it  was  r(Hh>emed  by 
Philip  Adolphus,  Bishop  of  Wiirjiburg,  and  restored  by 
John  (!(Hlfrey  <tf  Ciuttenl>erg  as  a  school  for  the  Ureu* 
lines.  In  1H03  the  institute  of  the  Ur8iilin(>s  was  sec- 
ularized, and  to-day  the  abbey  church  is  in  the  haiKla 
of  Protestants  !>nd  ■<erM'?f  a.s  their  parish  ehurch.  The 
tombs  of  St.  Thei  la  and  St.  .\delheid  in  this  church 
were  profane<l  in  the  Feasants'  War,  1.52.t;  a  fanatic  of 
Kitzingen  used  the  hea<ls  to  play  at  skittles;  when 
the  church  waa  rebuilt  (1695),  the  venerable  bodies 
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were  covered  with  rubbish.  The  monastery  can- 
taina  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  school  for  girls,  a 
Protestant  school  for  boys,  apartments  for  some 
teachere,  and  the  district  court.  The  abbess's  castle 
k  private  propcrt  v. 

Afta  ^.S..Ocl..  VlfliKTUS.  Tk*  Bnolith  Comtpondenet  of  St. 
Boniface  (London,  1011);  Anon..  Life  of  St.  Lioba  (London); 
Rore,  St.  Boniface  and  Ui*  Cmmreianof  (Jtrmann  (Loodoo,  1877); 
KrRTB.  St.  BrmifoM  (Iteta.  1903):  awtnis,  Bm^Mhm,  At 

Gebtkudb  Cabamova. 

Thecla,  Saints.— I.  Thochi  of  Iconium,  the  r«- 
putt'ii  pupil  of  the  AjH)stlf  I'liul,  wlio  i^4  the  heroine 
of  tlif  apocryi)li!d  '"Aita  Tauii  tt  Thecla;"  (of. 
Aiwhypha).  iKir  knowlt-ilgr  of  her  is  derivwd  ex- 
clusively from  thcsr  Acts,  which  appeared  about  180. 
AooordinK  to  this  narrative  Thecla  was  a  virgin  of 
Iconium  who  w;i-s  converted  to  Christianity  and  led 
to  dedicate  bendf  to  perpetual  virginity  by  the 

{>reachiiig  of  the  Apoatle  Pmil.  Miracubtttty  saved 
rem  dealb  at  the  stake  to  wUeh  abe  had  been  eon- 
demned,  she  went  with  St.  Paul  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
where  »he  was  thrown  to  tin-  wild  bca-st.s  tui  l  agiitn 
save<l  from  death  by  a  miracle,  .\ftcr  tliis  .nlie  went 
to  MjTu  where  the  .\jx>.silc  w:ts,  and  fiiiiiUv  to tSeleucia 
where  she  died.  W  il  h  the  contwnl  of  St.  Paul  she  had 
acted  as  a  "female  AiMx^tlc"  in  proclaiming  the  Gos- 
pel. Notwithstandiii(j  the  purely  le»t»'ndary  char- 
acter of  Iho  entire  sfor^-,  it  i.><  not  iiiii>ossil)le  that  it  is 
oonnwted  with  an  historical  j>en«)n.  U  i«  erusy  to  Iw- 
lieve  that  a  virgin  of  this  name  who  was  a  native  of 
Iconium  \va.«  actually  converted  by  St.  Paul  and  then, 
hke  many  other  women  of  the  .\po.'i|<ilic  aud  later 
times,  laboured  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions  (cf. 
Hamack,  "Die  MiiMHi  lind  die  Ausbrcitung  dcs 
Cbiistentums  in  den  entea  drei  JahrbuDd«ten",2Qd 
ed.,  1, 2M;  II,  58).  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Acts  led  to  a  great  veneration  of 
Thecla.  She  was  called  "Apostle  and  protomartyr 
amon^  women".  Her  veneration  wa.-*  especially 
t  m  a  number  of  Oriental  cities,  a.s  .'^elcuria  where 
was  buried,  Iconium,  and  -Nieomediri.  Her  cidt 
appeared  very  early  also  in  \\'»^iern  I'lurojx-,  p.ir- 
ticularly  in  thoee  <ii.-<tricts  where  the  f  liillicau  Liturjn' 
prevailed;  there  i.s  direct  pnxjf  of  thin  in  the  fourln 
centun,-.  Her  name  i.s  ^'ven  with  \'ariou8  topo- 
graphical coiuuieutM  (Nicoinedia,  8eleucia,  Asia)  on 
several  days  in  the  "Martyrologium  Hieronymi- 
anum".  Thus  Thecla  is  mentioned  in  this  martyr- 
oloinr  on  22  Febiuarv,  25  Februarj'  12  .September, 
23  September,  and  17  November  (^'Mart.  Uionm.". 
od.  de  Rosn-Dueheane,  24.  36,  120,  124,  144).  tt 
aesms  certain  that  on  all  these  dates,  and  probably 
ako  on  20  and  21  December,  the  same  H.  Thecla.  the 
pupil  of  St.  Paul,  is  meant.  In  Bede's  Martyrolon^- 
(cf.  Quentin.  "  .Murtyrologes  historinues  du  nioycu 
Akc".  ".l.ij  her  name  is  mentioned  with  a  brief  notice 
taki'ii  fri»:a  the  Acts  on  23  Sepi  emtier,  1  lie  same  date  m 
that  on  which  her  fesist  niven  in  th<'  i)re^ent  H<wn;u» 
MartyroloEV.  Tlie  (.In^'k  Chureh  celebrates  her 
feast  on -4  ptemli<  r  anri  ;;iv(  s  lier  the  title  of  "  Pro- 
tomartyr among  women  and  equal  to  the  Apostles" 
(cf.  Nillea,"Oakndariuin  utrittsque  ecekaue^',  l,2Sa 
pq  >. 

>•  .  liiMi  .tfTnpliy  o(  Ai'o'  itiim  H  ilJiHKr,  l>ir  Thrrta-Aklen, 
ihrr  Verbrrttung  u.  BrurlriiuHD  in  lirr  Kirrhr  ^Muiiirh,  IMO.'i). 

II.  We  poesesH  historicallv  accurate  accounts  of  the 
martvrdon)  of  a  Christian  of  Gaza  in  Palestine  named 
Theela.  .Vcconling  tO  Eusebius  ("De  martyribu.s 
Palestinen.",  3)  she  was  condemned  to  d^th  in  tlie 
second  jrear  of  the  great  porseeution  (304-05)  to» 
getber  with  a  CSiristian  nauHHl  .\gupius  and  was  torn 
to  pieces  in  a  horrible  manner  by  the  wild  beasts  to 
which  tiho  w.ifl  thrown.  The  present  Huniun  Mar- 
t>To!oK\'  gives  the  fea*it  of  this  Haint  under  tlie  date  of 
19  AnkHisi  III.  The  "  Mar' \  ri 'li i^ium  ITii-nnn-itii- 
anum"  mentions  a  Thecla  in  connexion  with  a  Zoei- 
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mus  among  the  martyrs  whose  feaat  wis  eeUMStad 

on  1  June;  these  two  saints  were  commemorated  St 
Antioch.  Whether  this  Thecla  was  a  local  saint  of 
the  Orient  a!  metropolis  is  not  known.  IV.  A  cato> 
oomb  of  'St.  Thecla  on  the  Via  Ostiends,  not  far  from 
the  burial  place  of  St.  PauL  is  mentfened  in  the 
aeventh-contunr  itineraries  to  the  graves  of  the  Roman 
martyrs.  A  church  stood  on  this  s]>oi  on  a  liill  over 
the  catacomb  where  the  body  of  1  he  waint  rested.  St. 
Thecla  must  be  regarde<i  i  Rohkui  martyr.  Ar- 
uwllmi  beUevra  that  he  Jiiis  found  the  cemetery-  of  St. 
Thecla  icf.  Mamrchi,  "Les  cataf-ombes  mmaines", 
Rome,  VMKi.  j).  >»1  sqq.l.  V.  The  MartyroloRj-  of 
St.  Jerome  mention.s  under  May  itj<il,  in  i-on- 
ncxion  with  two  uiar lyrB  buried  on  the  \  ia  Aureha,  a 
group  of  martyrs  named  Tertulla,  Lupus,  Justa,  and 
Thecla.  It  is  ver\'  possible  that  besides  the  St. 
Thecla  buried  on  the  Via  QBtisosis  another  Roman 
female  martyr  bearing  the  same  name  was  buried  oa 
the  Via  Aurdia.  8till  we  have  no  further  account  of 
this  groiq)  of  martyrs,  and  iuat  as  littte  of  a  niumber  of 
Romaa  raartyis,  among  whom  the  name  of  a  Tbeela 
also  occura,  tltat  are  given  under  SB  Maick  in  ths 
preset  Ronuut  Martyrology. 

V'l.  In  the  "  Martvrologium  Hieronymianum"  f.'>S, 
78)  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  .\frjcan  marfyr><  ia 
given  under  the  dates  of  10  May,  13  and  14  June, 
and  each  time  a  Thecla  i.s  mentiontHj.  Nothing  fur- 
ther i.s  known  of  this  saint.  In  the  legend  of  the 
twelve  brothers  and  martyrs,  Donatu.s,  etc.  (cf.  Acta 
SS.,  Sept.,  1,  l.'iS-41  i,  tlic  jtareiit.s  of  the  brothers  are 
called  iioniface  and  'I'hecla,  and  these  two  are  also 
given  in  the  present  Roman  Martyrolog>'  as  martyrs 
under  30  Augiist.  Apart  from  the  purely  legeodanr 
Acts  just  mentioned  nothing  is  known  of  them.  VIl. 
In  the  "Acts  of  St.  Ilermagoras ",  which  are  equally 
Icgendat^"  (Barooius,  "Martyr.  Romanum  cum  notis 
Banmii'\  Venice,  1609,p.494}a8t.Theolaof  Atpiiieia 
n  mentioiied  together  with  asvsral  other  martyrs  who 
are  only  known  through  this  Ifigand.  Their  feaat  ia 
observed  on  3  September. 
Bavcb,  KMntmtli,  DnMlndt,  I,  4M-7^. 

3.  P,  KlR-SCH. 

Theft  is  the  secret  taking  of  another'^  property 
against  the  reasonai)le  will  of  that  other.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  t  he  word  secret  is  not  employed  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  owner's  presence  and  advertence  whilst 
the  theft  is  being  committed.  It  is  used  merely  to 
signify  that  the  crime  has  been  perpetrated  without 
violence  towanis  him.  Not  only  the  taking,  but  the 
keeping  or  the  use  unjust  Iv  of  what  belongs  to  an- 
other against  his  will,  is  to  be  considered  that.  This 
would  happen,  for  inst  ance,  whore  one  Unwarrantably 
refused  to  lestore  what  bad  been  entrusted  to  him  as  a 
pledge  or  toon  or  onfy  for  safe-keeping.  lifcnriss 
where  (ine  would  manage  to  ride  on  the  railway  with- 
out pa>  ing  any  fare.  For  the  notion  of  theft,  the  un- 
williiiKuess  of  the  owner  to  part  with  what  is  ri^^ht- 
fully  liifl,  is  essential.  If  he  1m-  content,  or  if  under 
some  circumst aiires  he  can  legit im:it<  !y  Ik-  {)resunie<i 
to  b<'  satisfied  with  whut  i.s  done  although  pt-rhaps  dis- 
plea.s<  d  at  the  manner  of  its  doing,  there  is  no  theft 

Eroperly  »«>  calU-*!.  Moreover  his  unwillingness  must 
e reasonable  not  8iniii]y  insensate  cl<)se-(i.-^t  tilnets!*.  He 
is  not  justified  in  declining  always  and  without  n-gard 
to  conditions  to  assent  to  the  alienation  of  what  bo- 
longs  to  him  merely  because  it  is  his.  Thus  one  in 
danger  of  death  from  want  of  food,  or  suffering  any 
form  of  extreme  necessity,  may  lawfuUv  take  from  aji- 
other  as  much  as  is  required  to  meet  his  present  <iia- 
tren  even  thoug^  the  posBeasor'a  opposilbn  be  cn> 
tittfy  clear.  Neither,  therefore,  woura  be  be  bound  to 
restitution  if  his-  fortunes  sidisequently  were  notably 
bettered,  supposini;  that  what  he  had  converted  to  hw 
<A\n  use  was  |>en,«hahle.  The  reason  is  tliat  in  '.:  ii!- 
ual  ownership  of  the  gtioda  of  this  world,  thougn  ac- 
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_  the  natural  law,  yiddi  fo  the  stronger  Mid 
mon  fliend  licbt  eonferrad  bqr  natural  hiw  upon 
evety  inan  to  hinsdf  of  MCB  thiDB  as  an  neoes- 
n&ty  tor  own  pnaarvatioii.  St.  TluHMa  (U-ll, 
Q.  Ixvi,  a.  7)  dcclarefl  that  in  such  stnuta  what  iataken 
beconi«i,  boranse  of  the  dire  need  experienced,  one's 
very  owii,  aitd  m  cannot  bo  said  to  be  stolen.  This 
doctrine  is  sometimcH  expressed  by  sayinR  that  at 
siinh  a  time  all  things  become  common,  and  thus  one 
reduced  to  suoh  uttflT  dcstttutkm  ootjr  vanmrn  Ui 
rijjht. 

The  sin  of  theft  is  of  itself  Krifvous.  because  it  vio- 
latc'iit  the  great  virtues  of  ju^tici'  anil  elianty.  St. 
Paul  (I  Cor.,  vi,  10)  enunicrate.s  it  as  one  of  the  tran.s- 

Keioos  which  bws  the  offender  from  t  lie  kingdom  of 
ven.  8tiU,  as  happens  with  regard  to  ot  her  delm> 
quencies,  ita  guilt  may  often  be  venial.  This  is  par* 
tieularly  tnie  whm  the  value  of  what  is  fiJehed  is  io^ 
oonndonble,  or  «•  the  thwilngians  say,  is  not  grave 
agiitcr.  Tm  detemunatioD  of  what  is  grave  matter, 
whose  taking,  namely,  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  moT' 
tal  sin,  is  beset  with  neat  diffleolties  and  has  offered 
rfK)in  for  wi<leMi)re:i(i  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
uRTt'tHl.  however,  that  a  distinction  is  to  bo  drawn  be- 
tween relatively  and  absolutely  >crave  matter.  The 
frrievousHUiss  of  theft  seems  to  deix'tid  on  tlie  way  iu 
which  the  purposes  which  make  the  reHpeetini  of 
prufwrty  rights  obligatory  are  spt  at  naught.  These 
ends  are,  first  the  preservation  of  (>eai  ■  ■Mr  -  .larmony 
among  individuals,  and  then  the  ^waranteeinK  of  the 
security  of  human  society,  as  welt  as  the  nroviiling  an 
incentive  for  each  one  to  pursue  au  iudustrious  cik- 
rccr.  A  man  who  steals  may  bid  defiance  to  either  or 
both  of  thejse  ends.  So  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  it 
ia  obvious  that  the  unjust  appropriation  of  goods  to 
■ueh  a  vahie  as  to  d<«troy  this  eonoord  and  furnish  re»> 
Booable  ground  for  great  sorrow  to  the  owner  must  be 
reputed  a  mortal  sin.  That  amount  is  clearly  net  a 
constant  quantity.  It  will  vary  aooording  to  the  eip> 
cumstances  of  the  person  injured  as  well  as  of  place  and 
time  in  which  commodities  may  be  more  or  less  valu- 
able.  It  will  even  take  account  of  the  speeial rela- 
tionship which  perchance  the  thief  hoKls  to  tlie  one  he 
has  despoiled,  as  when  children  steal  fr(»m  their  parent.'^. 
The  Mum  so  ascertained  tiTtiied  the  relatively  grave 
fnatter.  Thus  the  theft  of  an  amount  eoual  to  a 
day's  wages  from  an  ordinary  art  is;in  would  uncivics- 
tionubly  be  a  mortal  sin.  The  same  thing  mu.st  bo 
said  of  the  talung  of  an  insigruhcant  sum  from  a  beg- 

!^ar.  Theologians  taaeh  that  this  method  of  est.^ 
nbing  the  grievousoesa  of  theft  cannot  be  cmploved 
indefinitely  and  exclosively.  There  is  an  absolute 
sum  which  it  is  always  a  mortal  sin  to  take  even  from 
the  wealthiest  nereon  or  corporation.  Were  this  not 
so  the  very  fabric  of  human  society  would  be  im- 
perilled, the  stimulus  to  labour  and  enterjmae  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  that  confi- 
dence which  must  accompany  human  intercourse. 

In  the  attempt  to  enmpute  this  sum  in  money  theo- 
logians fire  not  at  one;  nor  is  t\m  siirprifting.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  (juestion  ur  have  to  reekon  with  a 
m(K<4t  inipurlant  factor,  tliat  is  with  the  imrrh.'ising 
power  of  monev  whi<  h  is  not  ttie  siime  everywhere  nor 
at  all  i  imes.  WriU'rs  on  et'oiiomie»<  tell  us  t  hat  for  the 
last  hundred  years  or  m  this  value  ha-s  decrease*!  from 
thirty  t^i  r')rty  per  cent.  Of  course,  the  less  the  value 
of  monev  at  iiiiy  given  time  or  in  any  region  the  more 
of  it  would  be  required  to  constitute  a  mortal  sin  of 
theft,  alwavs,  however,  within  the  limits  of  tlic  prin- 
eiple  already  laid  down.  CSomparisons  instituted  be> 
tween  the  United  States  and  ESirope  in  the  matter  of 
wages  prevailing  and  oost  of  living,  seem  to  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  conclusion  that  money  has  Icrw  pur- 
chasing capacity  here  than  abroa<l.  Hence  wtu  re 
rcputaole  mor.ilistjf  a.s.sign  as  absolutely  grave  mat- 
ter, six  dollars  for  Italy,  eight  for  Beitrium,  ami  from 
seven  to  ten  fur  England,  it  will  not  be  <iecracd  cxccs- 


aJve  to  fix  the  amount  for  this  country  as  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars.  One  of  the  greatest  6t 
modem  theologians,  Pfelmiari.  writing  in  Europe  fvo- 
{■■Ma  hia  willkuneas  to  stand  stWHUiiw  for  the  oniniaB 
which  makes  the  sum  twenty  dolhun.  He  gives  as  his 
reason  the  greatly  lessened  value  of  money  in  our  own 
time.  Wc  may  not  feel  obliged  to  accept  this  decision, 
but  it  is  at  anj*  rate  an  indication  ()f  the  trend  of  ex- 
pert opinion.  I  heru  is  tm  iloubt  but  that  HUiall  pil- 
ferin^'s  iKr]H  tnit«d  at  different  times,  whether  to  the 
prejinliee  of  one  or  of  many  owners,  can  eventually 
coalesee  and  reach  a  sum  forliidtlen  under  pain  of  mor- 
tal Bin.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  condemned  by  In- 
nocent XI.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  damage 
wrought  is  serious.  Tbiis  ooalescenoe  ouiy  be  brought 
about  by  the  specific  intention  of  the  thid  in  his  pet^ 
stealing  to  ultimately  arrive  at  a  cons^ptcuous  amount. 
When  several  persons  join  forces  to  steal  from  another 
and  the  lose  inouired  is  notable,  then  each  one  eoB> 
tHseta  Hit  guilt  of  grievous  sm,  even  thouf^  his  own 
contribution  to  the  wrong-doing  has  been  but  smaO. 
One  who  hoards  the  proceeds  of  his  petty  thefts  is 
chargeable  with  mortal  sin  when  the  sum  accumulattd 
is  grave.  Even  when  he  has  disjK>sed  of  his  ill-got- 
ten goofls  as  fa-st  they  were  acquire* i,  his  thievings 
will  still  be  held  to  coalesce  unless  there  lia.i  been  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  betwi-en  them. 

SukTER,  Manila/  o/  Moral  Tktolon  (New  York,  lUOS) ;  Baixek- 
mi,  OpiM  IhtttBfitum  ■torol*  (Prato,  1S09):  Gknicot,  Inititu- 
Hmm  thtahgim  mmM*  (LmmUn.  189S) ;  BcrccuuMO.  BncMridion 
aMf«lt(RnM.  1M7). 

Joaani  F.  Dhakt. 

Thogmn  (DagMt)  of  IkvfW,  dmnuder,  d.  about 

850.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life ;  all  that  is  certain 
is  that  he  was  assistant  Bishop  of  Trier  and  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Walafrid  Strabo.  These  facts  are 
learned  frc»m  some  letters  and  still  in  existence. 

It  eannot  be  iwisitively  iletermined  whether  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Thegaiibert.  provost  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Cassius  at  Bonn,  who  i)laeixl  the  relics  of  Sts. 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria  in  the  ehurrh  at  MunstereifH. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  I.<iiiis  the  [*ious,  "\'ita  Ludovici 
imperatoris",  an  unsatisfactory  narrative  written  in 
the  form  of  scanty  annals.  It  begins  with  St.  Amulf 
of  NTets,  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  the  brothers  of 
Tx)uis,  and  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  Louis's 
reign  during  the  years  814-835.  The  hiter  narrative 
is  probably  by  another  author.  Strabo  wrote  an  in> 
troduction  to  the  ehronioie.  The  unutive  b  vwy 
partisan,  as  the  merits  of  Louis  are  exalted  while  the 
actions  of  Lothair  and  of  a  number  of  bishops,  espe- 
cially of  Bishop  Ebo  of  Reims,  are  severely  criticised. 
The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  I'ertz  in  the 
"Mon.  Germ.  Hist.: Scriptores",  II,  ."iS.^-tKM.  It  wa.^ 
also  published  in  I*.  L.,  t'V'I,  tO.'f— I2S,  junl  \v;i.<  tratiH- 
latcu  into  German  by  Jasmund  flierlin,  IS'iO)  .and  by 

Wattenbach  (lx;ip«ig,  1889). 

Simoon,  Utkir  Tntgan,  dm  Gt»ehielst*»ehrtiber  Ludwio*  dtt 
Ft. .niMoi  (Mttiagm,  1970);  WMmiBMa,  OmhiMttiuant,  I 
(D^rt.u.  liM),  fli  tunmM,  AMfatVw  (BMlia,  1«0«!>. 
10*9.   

Theimr,  AuarsTiN,  theologian  and  historian,  b. 
at  Breslau,  11  April,  1804;  d.  at  Civitavecchia,  8  Aug., 
1874.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  As  a  boy  he 
was  a  pupil  at  the  gv'mnn^itim  of  St.  Mathias  at 
Breslau,  and  studied  thculo^)  in  the  same  Ctty.  To- 

f;ether  with  his  brother  Anthony  he  wrote,  "Einr 
iihrung  der  erzwungcnen  Eheloeigkeit  bei  den  Geb^ 
lichen ''^  (1828).  At  the  advice  of  this  brother  he 
abandoned  theology  and  turned  his  attention  to  law, 
which  he  studied  at  Breslau  an«l  Hnlle,  and  in  1820  he 
obtained  a  degree  in  law  at  the  latter  university.  He 
tlifii  re<  ei\  f>(l  a  seliolarship  from  the  Pnis-^i.in  (eivem- 
metit.  wlnr'h  (•nMb|e<l  him  to  make  rascarelies  in  Bel- 
gium. I-nuland,  and  Prance  as  to  the  siHircrs  of  cunon 
law.    He  tinally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  per- 
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HUnniltfy  Hcn^  under  tlie  influcnro  n(  Count  Ht'i- 
ndl  then  rector  of  the  I'rupugtuida  und  later  cardinal, 
the  change  in  hi.H  ojMniona  waa  completed.  In  1836 
hewrotelbe  "Ueechichte  der  gei«tlichen  Bildunesan- 
•tadtcn",  and b  1836  the  "  Disquisitionefl  critics'',  on 
tlie  mii€«  <if  eaium  law.  Soon  after  this  he  became  a 
.  priMii«oid6Dt«ndtlMOimtoiiy  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In 
m  MHMMding  ymm  1m  mote  tlM  foUowiDg  woiln: 
"I^  neucflten  Znttiiide  der  keth.  Kitvbe  m  Pden 
und  Ruflslaad"  (1841):  "Die  RQekkehr  der  regier- 
enden  HSuser  Braunscnweis;  und  Sachson  cur  kath. 
Kirchc"  (1S13);  "Zustiinile  der  k;irh.  Kirclie  in 
Schlesien  1740-58"  (lH4t3;;  "Kardinal  irunkenberg" 
(1850).  He  was  coininLs8iono<l  by  I'lus  IX,  who  had 
given  him  a  position  in  the  Vatican  Library  in  1850, 
to  write  the  "(ic«chirhle  dcs  Pontifikats  KK^rnena 
XIV"  (I8r>;j;  Italiiin  transhition,  1.S55).  In  this  work 
he  showed  himself  un  <)p])i)iient  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
whom  he  hiul  been  on  good  terms  until  1.S44,  so  that 
the  work  wa8  forbidden  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  1$55  Piu.H  IX  impointed  Theiner  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  archives.  He  now  publishea  his  valuable 
eoMeetiona  of  authoiitiea  drawn  from  these  tieaauna: 
'*Dia  Fortaetiung  d«r  Anaalen  dee  Baronius"  (3  yok., 
1856);  "  Vetera  monumenUHungBriK"  (2  vole.,  1869- 
60);  "Polonis  et  Lithuaniie"  (4  vols.,  1860-64); 
"Shivorum  meridionalium"  (2  vols.,  1863);  "Hiber- 
norum  et  Scotorum"  (1804);  "Codex  dominii  tem- 
poralis apnetolicT  si  ilis"  i3  vols.,  1861-tV2  i;  "  Monu- 
menta  upectantia  lui  unionem  ecele?<iimiin  (Ineca;  et 
Romana'"  (ls72l.  Both  before  :ui(i  (jtirinft  the  Vati- 
can Council  he  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  oppo- 
nent.H  of  Infallibility.  Hecauw  he  communicated  to 
them  the  order  of  bu.siness  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that 
had  been  kept  wcret  he  was  deposed  from  his  ili^nit  ie^ 
and  offices.  Whether  he  died  at  peace  with  the 
Church  is  doubtful.  His  correHpondence  with  the 
Old  Catholic  Professor  Johann  Friedrich  during  the 
yean  1870-73  shows  that  he  had  tlic  same  views  as  the 
btfter;  on  the  other  hand  Count  Hermann  Statolein 
aoerts  that  he  knew  Theiner  during  this  period  aa  a 
loyal  Catholic  priest.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  his 
larRc  scholarship  and  his  services  to  history.  After 
hi^  death  appeared  the  work,  ".\cta  geniiina  CoDCilii 
Triilentini    (1874),  verj'  miperfectly  edited. 

GisiOKR,  P.  Tktintr  unJ  die  Jetuiien  (Mwnbtiaii  1171); 
WrniBiTB.  AxmOo*  aut  dem  Ttmtbuck  dtt  OnfM  JTmrbim dMft- 
hin  *on  &ial«n«(««ii  (Ui|iaiB.  1909),  342. 

KtacwiB  LSrruBB. 

Theism.    See  God. 

Thelepte,  a  titular  see  in  Byiacene  From  an  in- 
scription wv  learn  that  it  w;i,-<  ;i  roloiiy.  .\n  impor- 
tant networli  of  Roman  roiuis  here  branches ont,  join- 
ing the  city  to  Cilium  and  Thevesto,  on  the  north  ;  to 
Gaisa  and  Gabes,  on  the  south.  In  the  sixth  century 
Thelepte  became  the  residence  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  Byiaoene.  Frooopius  (De  ^liklificiis,  VI,  6) 
eayi  that  the  dtar  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  We 
have  the  namea  of  eeveral  bishops:  Julianus,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  256;  Donatianus,  who 
aaiiited  at  the  Gonfflrence  of  Carthafce  in  411;  he  is 
aaid  to  have  held  a  ooundl  in  his  episcopal  city  in  4 18, 
but  this  is  unoertaiH  (Tiliemont,  "M6moires  pour 
eervir  k  I'hist.  eccL^.X,  790-3).  Thelepte  was  the  na- 
,tive  pliwe  of  St.  FulKcntiu.'',  Bishop  uf  I?u.spe.  We 
have  al.Ho  the  name.s  of  other  bi^liop>:  Fruuientius,  ex- 
iled l>y  Hunerir.  1S4,  after  the  Conference  of  Carthane; 
Stephen,  present  at  the  Council  of  Byzacene.  tVJl. 
'1  111'  ruin.s  of  Thelepte  may  be  -^eeri  at  Mtsliiiet  el- 
Kedima,  in  Tunisia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  (Jafsji. 
The  Byzantine  citadel,  in  utter  niin.-*,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  city.  There  arc  also  the  remains  of 
baths,  a  theatre,  and  of  ten  ohurehea  reoently  dis- 
covered, one  of  which  liad  five  nave«. 

DiKHL,  mi'-i  N.    .'  I'.,  /  l/'n/iir  iVij   .Vi<r.l  in 

M3;  Tortom.  iifaarapkir  de  VAfiiiwi  chritunnr,  Hjinri-'f  rt 
- -  ■i.WM),^   ^ 


Themiacyra,  a  titular  see,  sufTra^an  of  Amasea  in 
the  Hellespont.  There  waa  a  town  of  this  name  near 
the  noouth  of  the  Thcrmodon,  the  mo<lem  Therxne- 
Tchai,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (IV,  86)  and  by  most 
classical  authors.  8cylax  calls  it  a  Greek  town  while 
Diodorus  (11, 44)  malua  it  an  Amaaonian  loundataoa. 
Mythology  noade  tlw  ngiim  the  native  hnd  of  these 


After  Mlthridatea  withJiw  hie  troops  fmm  Cy- 

licus,  ThemisoyTa  was  besieged  by  Lucullus  and  was 
couragcouslv  defended  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  must  have  been  destroyed  on  this  occasion.  f«»r 
neither  MeUi  nor  Strabo  im  ntions  it,  while  the  latter 
treat« extensively  the  count r\- of  Themiscyra,  whii  ii  he 
makw  the  subject,  of  ffreat  eulogy.  It  is,  lunv*  ,  <t. 
mentioned  by  i*toleiny  l  vi.  3).  It  is  not  f<»und  in 
the  "Xotilia;  epi«copafuum  '  nor  in  the  "(Jriens 
christianus"  of  Lc  (^uien.  It  was  situated  near 
the  present  Tlierine  on  the  Black  Bea,  in  the  sanjak 
of  Sameoun  ami  the  vilayet  of  Trebiiond.  The  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world. 


Smith,  Dirt,  uf  Rnmnn  Gi 
Mineurt  (ParU,  1^2),  (UU. 


•*Air.  a  v.;  P&ra-BsMsai 
a 


8.  VaiLH*. 


Themisonium,  a  titular  see  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
suffragan  of  Laodicea.  Themisonium  was  a  city  of 
Phrytfia,  but  near  the  lirnit.s  of  I'isidia,  so  that  at  one 
time  it  Wiis  .sai<l  to  Ix'  in  that  pntvince.  The  uihabi- 
t.inta  relate  that  durins;  an  mvasion  of  the  Gauls, 
warne<l  by  a  ilream  which  they  attributed  to  the  gods, 
Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Herrni>s,  they  took  refu^ii- with 
tlieir  wives  and  children  in  a  nmtto  or  cave  thirty 
stadia  from  their  city,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  for 
protection  the  statues  of  the  three  divinities.  The 
coins  of  the  city  show  the  god,  Lycabas  Soson.  It 
may  be  identified  with  the  villtigc  of  Kara  Eyuk  Ba- 
aar,  vilayet  of  Smyrna. 

LeQuien  (Oriens  chrisUanuBj^,  813)  mentiooa  the 
name  of  only  one  hiahop  of  Themisonium.  but  he 
realhr  belongs  to  TeaBflnotbyne.  On  the  otner  hand 
(ibicl.,S21),therewaaaaeeatTham]>.sioDoli8,  with  two 
bishops:  Zosimus,  who  lived  in  451,  an<l  John,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  869.  Theie  two 
sees  arc  certainly  one  and  the  .same:  Thamp.iioixdis, 
mentioned  in  the  "Xotiti^e  episi-opatuum"  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  no  other  than 
Themisonium.  If  the  earlier  "Notitisr  epi-scopa- 
tuum  "  says  nothing  of  this  see  it  is  probably  because  it 
wjis  united  with  .Agathc  Come,  of  whose  bishoi)s  there 
is  no  notice,  and  which  di.sappeared  fn>m  the  later 
"Notitiic".  To  the  two  bisbopa  mentioned  above 
w  c  mav  add  MagniM,  pfCBBBtat  the  Ootmoa  of  Sdeo- 

cia,  ;5.59. 

.•^MiTH,  Diet,  o/  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geaa.,  •.  v.:  Ramsat.  Aii't  .Win,<r 
(lAtmlon,  18W)).  135;  Iobm.  The CMm  aitd  BMoprtc  of  Phrugia 
(N«w  Ywk.  imi,  m,  m,  end  pairim. 

8.  P^Riofes. 


S.  Vailu^. 


Thinard,  Louta-Jacques,  Babok,  chemist,  b.  at 

Ixjuptiere,  near  Nogent-sur-Scine,  Aube,  France,  on 
4  May,  1777;  d.  at  Paris,  21  June,  1867.  In  IM'w  his 
native  \  ilbm^'  obiiiined  the  right  to  add  his  nunic  so 
thei>l;u'eis  now  known  as  I.,<)upti^ni-Th^nard.  W  hen 
(]uite  young  he  went  to  I'aris,  and  sought  permission 
to  work  at  chemi.strA  with  \  auquelin  as  his  master. 
It  waa  onlv  by  the  int<'rc<-ssion  of  the  sisters  nf  the 
great  chemist  that  he  wiw  taken  into  the  lalioraion  , 
Vuuquelin  like  him  Ix'ing  vcn'  poor.  He  was  unable 
to  pay  the  small  regular  fee  ol  twenty  france  a  month. 
After  three  years'  work,  when  he  undertook  to  keture, 
his  provincial  accent  and  appearanoe  told  against 
hkn*  and  he  made  the  meet  earnest  efforts  to  over- 
come these  defects.  He  cut  down  his  meagre  eipenaes 
in  order  to  save  enough  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  hear 
the  actors.  His  first  original  memoir  was  published 
in  17^J,  and  for  half  a  ccntuiy  he  continued  to  pour 
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oat  a  flood  of  oontributioMtotlM  aoienoe  of  obemiii- 
tnr.  la  attai^  month  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Liteirior  he  mvented  Thfoard  blue,  a  pigment 
for  the  use  of  the  great  Sevres  factory.  The  base  of 
this  is  cobalt.  He  was  intimately  associated  in  his 
srientific  work  with  ( I:iv-Lu.ssac  for  tiian\-  yr-;irs.  In 
IHlii  he  pubhfihc<i  hLs  "  IVeatiseon  ChcmiHir\  '  ,  which 
for  twenty-five  veufM  had  a  grc»t  vogue,  so  that  it  was 
said  that  nearly  all  Europe  learned  cheiniatrj-  from 

Thc^nard.  After 
many  honours  he 
was  elected  to  a 
scat  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 
He  at  once  set  off 
for  his  home  to 
receive  the  con- 
gratulatbnsof  his 
aged  mother.  He 
had  found  a  copy 
of  "The Imitation 
of  Christ  "in  large 
print,  th:i)  his 
mot  her  could  rend 
without  glafitvcs. 
This  he  tfK)k  with 
hiui,  ami  he  usf<i 
to  say  that  the 
finding  of  thi« 
book  with  its  large 
type  was  one  of 
his  great  diflcoveriei.  His  work  covered  so  great  a 
range  that  there  is  not  lOom  here  to  tell  of  it.  Di- 
oxide of  hydrogen  was  one  of  his  best-known  dis- 
coveries ;  he  wonked  on  the  electrolysis  of  the  mddei  at 
the  same  tune  as  Sir  Humphiy  Dav7|  diseovered 
boron,  and  came  near  antedating  Davjr  m  the  isob- 
tion  of  chlorine.  Most  of  his  family  died  before  him 
and  his  last  yeara  were  filled  with  sadness.  He  was 
made  a  baron  hy  Ghaiies  X  in  1826  and  wrvad  in  the 
'slaturc. 

I  by  Aunt  Hilmre  nnd  Pklocu  in  Complm 
$d$$9etmicf  UHtisqq. 

T.  O'CktNOB  StAAm. 


■tan  a  lithographie  Portrait 


If  a  titular  suffragan  see  of  Pelusium  m 
AoiMtwnnica  Prima.  Caasian  (Cplkit.,  XI,  l^S) 


flvM  a  venr  eamet  description  of  the  little  island  wliieh 
meiudes  tms  bishopric.  Its  iniiabitaats  irara  fhwa 
soldy  to  commerce  owin^  to  the  lack  of  arable  laad. 

The  bishop  of  this  k>eahtv  had  just  died  when  Cas- 
sian  arrived  there;  and  they  were  about  to  name  a 
successor.  In  451  Heron,  another  of  its  bishops,  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  (^haloedon  for  not  hav- 
ing anathematized  the  Patriarch  Diosconis  (Man«i, 
"Concil.  coll.",  VI,  572:  VII.  ,521.  During  the  eighth 
century  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Dionysius  of  Tell 
Mahr6,  landed  there  ( Bar-Hcbra'us,  "Hist,  eccles.", 
I,  360).  About  870  the  monk  Bernard  was  well  re- 
ceived there  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  almost  all 
Christians  (Tobler  and  Molinier,  "Itinera  hicroaoiy- 
mitana",  I,  313).  Thennesus  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
Ckmtic  "Xotitia  episeopatuum"  (Roug^,  "Gdog.  ane. 
debBasse  Egy-pte 156).  It  is  to-day  Tell-Tenis,  at 
the  aKtreiiiity  of  an  'if*ftTMi  jp  iinkfl  Mfnifllnht  oom  the 
Sues  Canal.  There  still  remain  there  ruins  and  tombs 
of  the  Roman  era. 

Lb  QciBX,  Oritiu  ekrit,,  II,  S49;  Uelsbh,  Oeorfii  Cvprii  D*- 
aeriu.  «r6.  rmatU  (Ldpajs.  1880).  tl3;  AmSukkai  .     1^11,7.  rf« 

ti.  V'AIUit. 

Theobald,  Sai.m  .  b.  at  Provins  in  the  Province  of 
Champagne,  France,  in  1017;  d.  at  Salanigo  in  Italy 
30  June,  1066.  He  wa.s  a  member  of  a  imMf  family. 
In  10.54  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  he  and 
bis  friend  Walter  pave  thcmsrh  r>s  to  tiic  life  of  her- 
mits at  Su.ssy  in  the  Ard'  iini  s.  thrn  at  Pittingen  (now 
Pettingen)  in  the  Dioceac  of  Trier,  a  district  that  to- 


day belongs  to  the  Grand  Duehy  of  Lus  . 
From  this  pUcc  the  two  made  a  puiirimaca  to  Oomp 
poatella  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the 
territory  of  Trier.  Thqr  made  a  second  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  As  they  returned  they  desired  to  go  to  Pales- 
tinc  hy  way  of  Venice,  but  Walter's  strength  failed 
near  Salanigo  in  the  Diocese  of  Vicenza.  They  there- 
fore .fettietl  in  a  sohtivry  place  near  Salanigo.  After 
two  years  Walter  (lie<l.  A  large  imml>er  of  disciples 
eager  fiT  salvation  Kathrrctj  arouuil  Theobald,  who 
severed  him.self  more  and  more  from  all  earthlv  things. 
The  bishoj)  ordaiiieii  him  prir.-t.  His  mother,  who 
came  to  visit  him,  did  not  wish  to  leave  bim  aoiun, 
and  led  theneeforth  under  hb  diraetioa  a  ieli0oiis 
life. 

Swrtly  before  hb  death  he  entered  the  Camaldolese 
Order*  Numaraia  miiaeles,  some  occumqg  before 
and  soma  after  lib  daatli,  are  reported  of  hhn.  Alex> 
ander  II  (1081-10^^  permitted  the  public  veneration 
of  St.  Theobald.  Hb  veneration  spread  esi>eci^Uly  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Luxemhuis.  He  b  the 
patron  saint  of  charcoal-burners. 

,\Hn  .S.S..  June.  V,  5f»-fi06:  BMiollttta  Haeiogr.  lat.  (BniMls, 
Isg.s-I'JOO),  lias-l:  Weicbeboixo,  Dtr  U.  Thtobald  (Luseia> 
butf.  1879);  AUAO.  Vi*  <to  ««M  Tkitawl  (Mcmix.  1878)/ 


Theobald  (TedD-^ld  i,  .Archbishop  of  Cant>  rlniry: 
d.  18  April,  1  Itil.  Hi'  wa.s  a  Xornian  by  de.scent  and 
became  a  Beniniictine  monk  at  Bee  late  in  the  eleventh 
or  early  in  the  twelfth  centu^.  In  1127  he  was  n 
prior,  and  abbot  in  1137.  On  28  Dec.,  1138,  be 
elected  archbishop  and  was  consecrated  on  8  January 
following.  He  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium  and  took 
part  in  the  seoond  Lateran  CounciL  He  proved  a 
wbe  and  oapabb  prdate,  devout  in  his  pnvato  lifB^ 
eharitabfab  and  a  tow  «t  learning.  During  the 
dvil  war  he  adhered  to  King  Stephen,  whom  he 
crowned,  though  for  a  time  he  was  at  the  Empress 
Maud's  court,  and  always  worked  for  the  Angevin 
succession. 

In  his  household  he  collet'ttsl  many  young  men  of 
abiUty,  including  his  succes-sor.St.  Thom;i.s  of  Canter- 
bury', and  he  eneourage<l  the  formation  of  schol.ars 
and  statesmen  of  a  new  tyjM'.  He  was  the  first  t<(  in- 
troduce civil  law  into  EtiKland,  and  founded  a  law 
school  at  Canterbury-,  inducing  the  famous  jurist 
Roger  Vacarius  to  come  and  lecture  there.  This  in- 
traduetion  of  Roman  bw  liad  important  efTects  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  common  law  oi  England,  and  inea- 
dentally  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  maintain  the  aatkmal  body  of  bw  afainst  tlie 
newly  introdueed  eoda.  TheoliBld  suffered  many 
difficulties  owing  to  the  appointmcnr  of  his  suffragan 
bishop,  Henry  of  Wincheeter,  a.s  legate.  Among 
these  was  the  appointment  of  St.  William  of  York  as 
archbishop  of  that  see,  which  Theobald  felt  bound  to 
opjjose.  Celestine  II  did  not  reapiH)iiit  Henry  of 
Blois  as  legate  and  finally  in  ll.V),  or  |K>s.sil)ly  before, 
Theiihalil  was  luinied  legate  by  BIcsh*^!  Eugene  III, 
pnjbahlv  on  the  recommendation  of  St.  Bernard  (Ep. 
238) 

When  the  pope  summoned  the  Englii^h  bishops  to  a 
council  at  Reims  the  king  forbade  them  to  gp,  where* 
upon  Theobald  defied  the  king  and  went.  Though  he 
laved  the  king  from  excommunication,  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  be  was  banished.  'l''he  pope  then 
put  England  under  interdict,  which  was  disregarded 
except  m  Canterbunr,  and  finally  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop were  reeoneusd  in  114ft.  Lt  1151  TheotmU 
held  a  legatine  council  b  London.  In  the  fdfewing 
vear,  acting  on  papal  authority,  he  refused  to  crown 
Eustace,  the  king's  .'«on,  and  W!w  again  compelled  to 
seek  flight.  While  in  Normandy  he  reconeiletl  Henry 
of  Anjou  to  Steplicn,  with  tfie  re.stdt  that  in  l\r>.i  the 
Treaty  of  WallitiKforrl  i-iided  the  Civil  War.  On 
Ste])hen's death  Theobald  crowne<l  Henry  II,  anfi  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  bis  life,  though  not  without  anxiety  for 
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the  future  of  the  CSnirdi,  he  maintained  good  relatioiM 
with  the  Court,  especially  with  his  former  disciple 
TiMKnas,  who  had  now  become  chancellor.  He  ex- 
pfMPod  to  John  of  Salisbury  his  hope  Uiat  Tbonuui 
would  succeed  him.  Throughout  his  pontificate  he 
had  oontuiual  trouble  with  the  moBKe  ot  Ghrisi- 
churdi|  but  in  every  hutanee  hm  aetkm  was  jue> 
(i6ed  finally.  He  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, where  eighteen  years  afterwiu^  his  body  was 
found  incorrupt. 

The  ChronieU*  of  Uebvasc  or  f 'ASTEdnrRT,  Wiujam  or 
MAUmBl'KT,  Kalfh  dk  Dicbto.  Hk.nrt  or  Hi-ntinudon.  Gi- 
RALDira  CAMBaEsiH  in  Rotts  Sfrie*.  and  inan.N  otiicr  mnlirviU 
chrt^iiir!rr»  in<*)ii4)inK  Howi.PTT.  ('hrnnxrlrx  of  thr  rrifjnit  of  Strphtn, 
//rnry  //.  4-tc-.  Hi  R.  S.  i  I>>uilon.  1 S-M  'li;  MiUrruih  fi-r  Ihr 
tory  of  SI.  Thnmni  d  Hrckrt  iii  H.  S.  ilxiniion,  1875  H5);  .Miu], 
Fte  TheobaUi  in  P.  L..  CL.,  734:  ThttA>,iid\  CanttutrimMiM  Spia- 
OTpt  SpiHnUr  H  Tflnmfntum  in  P.  L..  C.XCIX.  and  CXC;  Bni- 
iNOTiiv.  Ili'li-rv  of  Htnry  // (Lonilon.  171X)):  LiNaARp.  Himtary 
</  Enji;n^l  •  I .. .tii li . ti.  1H1»  30);  H<X>K,  tirM  u/Mf  Archhuihopt  of 
CarUeriiury  (iMOdon,  l!<MiO-84);  UaROT,  Dttcriplite  Calaiogiu,  It 
Oawioa.  18SB):  NoMMB.  iMimdwmim  Ma  Amfmm  Kwgt 
(Loadoa.  ISSQ:  Hmrr  la  DkL  m  Mmu.  a  v. 

BOWW  BCKION. 

Tbrnmuj,  a  f ona  «f  oivil  0ovenuDcnt  in  ivhidi 
God  himself  is  reeogniied  as  tiie  head.  The  hwe  ef 

the  commonwealth  arc  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  they  are  promulgated  and  expounded  bv  the 
accredited  rcpresnilu fives  of  the  iiu  isible  f)pilv, 
real  or  supposed-  rally  a  prifsthiMxl.  Thus  in 
a  theocrao)'  civie  dutii  s  und  functions  form  a  part 
of  religion,  implyinR  thi  uhstirption  of  the  State  by 
the  Church  or  at  Ica^t  ibc  supreiiuu  v  of  the  latter 
over  the  State.  The  carlicHt  reeorded  use  of  the 
tenn  "theocracy"  is  found  in  Josephim,  who  ap)i:i- 
reotly  coins  it  in  explaining  to  Gentile  readers  the 
organization  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  of  hw 
time.  Contrasting  this  with  other  forms  of  ^vem- 
nient — monarehiee,  oligarchies  and  republics— he 
adds:  "Our  legislator  (MoBea]  had  no  refud  to  any 
of  these  forms,  but  he  ordaiiied  our  gcnrcmment  to 
be  what  by  a  strained  expnaeion,  may  be  trnned  a 
theocracy  IBtoK/MTlap],  by  ascribinfc  tne  power  and 
authority  to  Go<i,  and  by  penmadmg  all  the  people 
to  have  a  regard  to  him  as  the  author  of  all  good 
things"  (Against  Apion,  book  II,  HV)  In  thiM 
connexion  Jasephus  enters  into  a  long  and  rather 
rambling  diM-us>.ion  of  the  topie,  but  the  entire  pa^ 
sage  Ls  instructive. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ideaU  cf  the  Mosaic  theo- 
cracy were  realizetl  in  the  historj-  of  the  C'host-n 
People  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Many  eminent 
scholars  are  inclined  to  restrict  its  sway  almost 
exclusively  to  the  poet-exilic  period,  when  unques- 
tionably the  hierocratic  rule  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Priestly  Code  were  more  fully  carried  into  effect 
than  in  aay  of  the  fweoeding  epocha.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  wahing  eritieal  diseusskMi  of  the  Old- 
Testament  writings  with  which  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  intimately  connected,  ait4>ntion  may  be 
cjiHi  il  to  the  fact  that  a  belief  in  the  theocmtic 
rulcrship  of  nations  and  tribes  is,  in  form  more  or 
less  crude,  characteristic  of  the  common  fund  of 
Semitic  relijiiiius  iiiea.«<.  TTie  variouH  dr-ities  were 
eonsiilereil  as  liaving  a  teriitnrial  jmi- lirtinn.  fuchl- 
ing  for  tlieir  respective  peojiles  and  (iefentiing  the 
lands  in  whirli  iliey  dwelled.  This  is  aniplv  j)rove<i 
by  the  extiint  historic  and  religious  records  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  the  samr-  idea  fintis 
occjisional  expression  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
(8c<e,  for  instance.  Judges,  xl,28aq.;  I  Kings,  xxvi,  19; 
Ruth,  i,  15,  16,  etc.).  In  a  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  Gideon  is  repreitenteo  as  refusing  to  accefit 
the  kingpiMp  offered  to  him  by  the  people  after  his 
vietoty  over  the  Madianites,  in  terms  iinplving  that 
the  establi-shment  of  a  permanent  monarchy  would 
involve  disloyalty  to  the  nde  of  Vahweh.  "I  will 
not  nde  o\(T  Mill,  rii  jihi  r  -hall  niv  son  nde<)veryou, 
but  the  Lonl  shall  rule  over  you''  (Judges,  viii,  23). 


S8  TBIOIIAID 

Mora  eqdidi  and  stronger  expression  is  given  to 
the  same  view  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  in  ronnexion 
with  the  appeal  of  the  people  to  the  aged  prophet 
Samuel  to  constitute  a  long  over  them  alter  the 
manner  of  the  other  natinw.  The  teguMik  ■  die* 
pleaaiim  to  Samuel  and  to  the  Lord  fflmadt 
commands  the  prophet  to  accede  to  the  witoes  of 
the  people  that  they  may  be  punished  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  His  kingship.  "And  the  l^)rd  .siiid  to  Samuel: 
Hearki  II  tn  the  voice  of  the  peo|)le  in  all  that  they 
Kay  to  thee.  I'or  they  hu\  e  not  reiected  thee,  but 
me,  that  I  should  not  n'ijjn  over  them"  (I  Kings, 
viii,  7).  Again  in  chap,  xii  Samuel,  in  his  final  din- 
eoursc  to  the  peoi)le,  reproa(h<-s  them  m  -malar 
words;  "you  said  to  nie:  Nay,  but  a  king  t<hall 
reign  over  us:  when-as  th<'  Ix>rd  your  God  was  your 
king".  And  at  the  call  of  the' prophet  the  Lord 
sends  thunder  and  rain  as  a  sign  of  Hie  diaphaauie^ 
"and  you  shall  know  and  see  that  you  yourselves 
have  done  a  great  evil  fai  the  tii^  of  the  Lord*  in 
desiring  a  king  over  yon". 

The  bearing  of  tlMW  pamagw  on  the  Instorie 
inrtitutkm  of  the  iJieoenqr  varies  in  the  estimation 
of  different  sdiolafs  aeooiding  to  the  date  assigned 
by  them  to  the  sources  to  which  the  p.^,ssnpes  lu  lonK. 
Wellhauscn  and  his  school,  ehieflv  on  a  priori  grounti.i. 
consider  them  !is  retouches  of  the  post-exilic  period, 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  form  a  part  of 
a  much  older  tradition,  ami  indicate  that  a  belief 
in  the  Lord's  kingship  over  the  Chrtfen  I'eople  existed 
prior  to  th<'  establisnmj'nt  of  the  i-arlhly  monarchy. 
At  the*  same  time,  there  i.s  no  suflicient  warrant  for 
n-s-suming  on  the  authority  of  thetse  text.s  that  the 
lheo<  ratic  rule  in  Israel  came  to  an  end  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  monarchy,  as  is  plain  from  the 
narration  of  the  Lord's  covenant  witn  King  David 
and  his  descendants  (II  Kbgi,  yii,  1-17).  Aooordiiw 
to  the  terms  of  this  covenant  the  earthly  roonareh 
remains  under  the  control  of  the  heavenly  Kmg.  and 
IB  eonatituted  Hia  vtoegBmil  and  representative. 
And  UuB  direct  dependence  of  the  king  on  the  Lord 
for  wisdom  and  guidance  is  assume<l  throughout  the 
historical  records  of  the  ITebrew  monarchy.  The 
supreme  test  of  the  worthiness  of  an\  king  to  o<Tuny 
his  exalted  position  is  his  fidehty  to  the  Lord  an<l  nfs 
reveahnl  law.  The  historical  books,  and  still  more 
the  writings  of  the  jirof)het.s,  voice  the  cfjn.staiit  belief 
that  (!(h1  e\erris<N|  a  special  and  efficient  rule  o\er 
Israel  by  ble.s.'-ings.  punishments,  and  deliverances. 
In  the  post-exilic  jieriod  the  hierocratic  rule  In-came 
the  domioanl  feature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and, 
in  spite  of  it.s  limitations  and  perversions,  it  pre- 
parcxi,  aooording  to  the  designs  oi  a  wiM>  ProvidenetL 
the  vny  for  the  New  Dispensation—  the  Kingdom  cf 
Heaven  an  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

VnooKMS,  Dietiamnatrt  dt  la  BOU,  %.  v. 

Jaicn  F.  Dmscoia. 

Theodard,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Naibonne,  b.  at 

Montauban  about  840;  d.  at  the  same  place  1  May, 
S'.Kl.  He  WH'ms  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble  and 
wealthy  f.iinily  and  to  hav<'  stuilietl  with  gn»at  zeal 
Ixilh  wdesiast ical  and  secular  Irarning  in  his  youth. 
He  gave  prtKtf  of  his  education  and  skill  when  he  was  a 
subdeaeon  at  a  synod  at  'I  fHilous*'  that  w  :i.s  called 
uiKin  to  settle  a  dispute  l>etwei>n  the  Jews  of  the  place 
and  Hi.shop  I^'rnhard.  In  this  way  the  presiding 
ofTicer  of  the  synod.  Archbishop  ^iigebod  of  Nar- 
iMtnne  ;s7.S  .S.S5),  came  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Theodard  that  he  made  him  his  archdeacon.  In  this 
position  Theodard  distinguished  himself  hf  fauUlem 
morals,  modesty,  piety,  and  charitableneM,  rad  wae 
"pyca  to  the  buna,  feet  to  the  lame,  a  father  to  the 
poor,  and  the  consoler  of  all  the  oppressed".  After 
Sigebod's  death  (HHi5)  Theodard  was  elected  his  suc- 
cev-or,  consecrated  on  August,  885,  and  in  .vs6 
went  to  Home  to  obtain  the  palliutu  from  Stephen  VI. 
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Theo<iar(l  miiiiUaitit'd  witli  cnerio'  the  rifthlH  of  liis  r(h> 
;ui<l  its  HufTriifjaiiH,  rcjiuiicd  tlic  dunuigcs  that  these 
tliocewc^  had  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  the  Siir- 
uem?5,  restored  the  catiuHlral,  and  HJi'^'''  up  his  rev- 
CDUG8  and  the  treatsurea  of  hiu  church  for  the  relenw 
of  captive  Christians.  At  a  later  dat«  he  wiw  able  to 
tVplacc  the  treasiirw?  he  had  used.  He  died  where  he 
had  lived  in  the  Benedirtine  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  and 
was  buried  there.  The  abbey  bore  bis  name  from 
645.  It  was  later  plundered  by  the  Huguenots;  since 
tban  all  the  nlios  of  St.  Theodaid,  exeeptiog  »  amall 
remnant,  have  disappeared. 

Aria  SS.,  M«v,  I.  I  ll  Vi:  GaUia  fhritlvtnn.  VI  ^Pnrio.  17W^. 
19-22:  BMiothtca  htt;r<"ir-  1^1-  (Bru«»»l-<.  l>>ns-l'«i<li.  lir,;,; 
QuTAM>i  VUikSt.  fMoctard  (Mod tauhun.  lso7:  .'ad  ed.,  Paris, 
tSSV). 

Klemknh  LOffler. 

TlwodlQ'. — Etymological Iv  (■r)nsidered  tlieodicy 
(«rfr  Mnr)  aicnifiea  the  justification  of  God.  The 
tern  was  introduoed  into  philosophy  by  Lebm 
(a.  v.),  who.  in  1710,  published  a  woric  entitled: 
"Essais  de  Th6odic*e  iur  la  bont*  de  Dieu,  la  libert* 
de  rhomme  et  I'origine  du  mal".  The  purixif><'  of 
the  essa>'  was  to  show  that  the  evil  iu  the  worlti  docs 
not  eonfliot  with  tlie  gwdness  of  God,  that,  indeed, 
not  with.Htandiug  its  many  evils,  the  world  ia  the  best 
of  all  possiVile  worlds  (stt-  Optimism).  'J'he  ])roblem 
of  evil  (see  Evil)  has  from  earliest  timtw  engrnsised 
the  attention  of  philosophers.  The  weU-kii()\vn 
sceptic  Pierre  Bay Ic  had  denied  in  his  "Dirtionnaire 
historique  ct  critique"  the  goodness  and  omnipotence 
of  Ood  on  account  of  the  sufTerincs  experienced  in 
this  earthly  life.  The  "Th6odio6ey  of  Uibnia  was 
directed  mainly  against  Baylc.  Imitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Leibniz  other  philoeophers  now  called  their 
traatSaes  on  the  problem  of  evil  "theodicics".  As  in 
a  thorou^  tneatment  of  the  question  the  proofs  both 
of  the  existence  and  of  the  attributes  of  God  cannot 
be  disregarded,  our  entire  knowledge  of  God  was 
Kradtially  brought  within  the  domain  of  thp<M!iiy. 
Tlum  theodicy  came  to  be  synonymous  with  natural 
theolo)i;y  [Oiiohtqin  tmtiirnlis),  that  is,  the  dejiiirt- 
ntent  of  mctapoyuics  wlucli  prestuts  the  positive 
proofs  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  and 
solves  the  opjifwinp  diffic^ilties.  Theodicy,  thprpfore, 
may  be  denneii  ils  the  science  which  tnat.s  of  (UkI 
through  the  exercise  of  reason  alone.  It  is  a  science 
because  it  systematically  arranges  the  content  of  our 
knowledge  about  God  and  dcmonstratrs,  in  the  strict 
meme  of  the  word,  each  of  its  prapositions.  But  it 
appeals  to  nature  as  its  only  source  of  proof,  wbenas 
theology  sets  forth  our  knowledge  of  God  as  dmim 
from  the  smirecs  of  supernatural  revelation. 

The  first  and  most  important  tadc  of  theodiey  is  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God.  It  is  of  course  prcsup- 
poeetl  that  the  supraaensible  can  be  known  and  that 
the  limits  of  experience  pure  and  immediate  can  be 
transcended.  The  justincation  of  this  a.>vsumption 
nuist  he  furnished  bv  other  branches  of  i)hilosoi>hy. 
e.  fi.  critpriolofTV  and  general  melafihysics.  The  nat- 
nral  demons!  rat)ilit  y  of  ( rod's  existence  wajn  always  ac- 
cepted by  t  lie  ma  iority  of  t  heists.  Tin  me  and  Kant  were 
the  first  to  awaken  in  the  mind.s  of  would-be  thei.sts 
serious  doubt  on  this  point.  Not  that  these  phikwo- 
phcra  pn«ented  any  solid  reason  against  the  lon|^ 
tested  argtiments  for  the  existence  of  God,  but  because 
in  their  .sy.siems  a  ^^ientifio  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  supeniatnral  being  is  impossible.  New  ways  of 
estaljlishing  thi  ism  were  now  sought.  The  ^ooleh 
School  led  by  Thomas  Keid  taught  that  the  fact  of 
the  existenee  of  God  is  accepted  by  us  without  knowl- 
edge of  reasons  but  aunplv  by  a  natural  impulse. 
That  God  exists,  this  school  saM,  is  one  of  the  chief 
metaphysical  principles  that  we  accept  not  because 
they  are  e\'ident  in  themselves  or  because  they  can 
be  proved,  but  because  common  sense  obUge«  us  to 
accept  them.   In  Germany  the  School  ^  Jacob! 
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taught  that  our  reajsou  is  able  to  percei\-e  the  supra- 
sensible.  Jaoobi  distingui^heii  three  faculties:  wnse, 
re.tson,  and  understanding.  Just  m  sen.se  has  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  material  so  has  re:ii*on 
iimnediaie  ))erception  of  the  immaterial,  while  the 
underxtaiidinp  brings  thes<>  ]>erreptionH  to  tjur  con- 
sciousness and  unites  them  to  one  another  (Stdckl, 
"Geachichte  der  neueren  Philosophic".  II,  82  sqq.). 
God's  existence,  then,  cannot  be  provea — Jaaihi,  hke 
Kant,  rejected  the  absolute  value  of  the  principle  of 
cauBality — it  must  be  fdt  by  the  mind.  In  his 
"Emile*',  JeaunJaoquss  RoiMseaa  assorted  tbat  when 
our  undemlsndin^  ponders  over  the  eadslenee  vt  God 
it  encounters  nothing  but  eontndietioas;  the  impolsea 
of  our  lisarts,  bowerer,  are  of  more  value  than  the 
understanding,  and  these  proclaim  clearly  to  us  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  e.  g.,  the  existence  of  Cod, 
the  immortaUly  of  the  soul,  etc.  The  aatue  theory 
was  a<lvocatcd  in  Germany  by  Friedrich  Schlcier- 
niacher  (d.  1834),  who  aasumed  im  inner  religious 
sense  by  means  of  whieh  we  feel  religious  truths. 
According  to  Schleierniueher,  reliirion  consists  solely 
in  this  inner  perception,  dogmatic  doctrines  are 
unesftential  (Stdckl,  loc.  cit.,  199  sqq.).  Nearly  all 
Protestant  theologians  who  have  not  yet  sunken 
into  athci-sm  follow  in  Schleiermacher's  footsteps. 
They  generally  teach  that  the  existence  of  God  can- 
not be  demonstrated;  certainty  as  to  this  truth  is 
only  fumidwd  us  by  inner  experience,  fading,  and 
perception. 

As  is  well  known  the  Modernists  also  deny  tiie 
demonstrability  of  th«  sadstenoe  of  GkkL  Aecordinf 
to  them  we  can  only  know  somethbig  of  God  by  means 

of  the  vital  immanence,  that  is,  under  favourable 
circumstances  the  need  of  the  Divine  dormant  in  our 
subconsciousness  be<'omes  consciou;  .  :i  :  i rouses  that 
religiouf  feeling  or  exiH-rience  in  wl.ii  li  ('«j<\  reveals 
liims<'lf  to  us  s'.see  Modkumsm).  In  condenmat  ion  of 
this  view  the  oiuth  against  Modernism  fornnilate<l  by 
I'ius  X  says:  "Deuni  .  .  .  naturali  raiiotiis  lumine 
per  ea  quie  facta  sunt,  hoc  est  im  t  visibilia  ereationis 
opera,  tanquam  causam  per  cffectus  eerto  cognosci 
adeoaue  demonstrari  etiam  posse,  profiteor",  i.  e., 
I  declare  that  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  God  can 
be  certainly  known  and  therefore  His  existence  dem- 
onstrated through  the  things  that  are  made,  i.  e., 
through  the  visuiie  works  of  creation,  as  the  cause  is 
known  through  its  sets. 

There  is,  hownm,  stiU  smrthsr  cla«  of  pliiksophan 
who  sssert  tiiat  the  iiroofs  for  the  esdstenee  of  God 
present  indeed  a  fairly  large  probability  but  no 
absolute  certainty.  A  number  of  obscure  points, 
they  say,  always  remain.  In  order  1o  o\ crcome 
these  diflicuhics  there  is  necessary  either  an  act  of 
the  will,  a  relig^ious  experience,  (  i  rf  i  discernment  of 
the  misery  of  the  world  without  LmkI,  so  that  finally 
the  heart  makes  the  decision.  This  view  is  main- 
taine<i,  among  otliers,  by  the  notexi  tlnglish  states- 
man .\rthur  Malfour  in  his  widely  read  book  ''The 
Joundaiions  of  Belief"  (1895).  The  opinions  set 
forth  in  this  work  were  adopte«  in  France  by  Brune- 
tidre,  the  editor  of  the  "Revue  des  deux  Mondes". 
Many  orthodox  Ihotestants  express  themselves  in 
the  same  msnner,  ss,  for  instance,  Dr.  E.  Dennert, 
President  of  the  Kepler  Society,  in  his  work  "1st 
Gott  tot?'*  (Stuttgart,  1908).  It  must  undottbtedbr 
be  oonoeded  thst  for  the  perception  of  religious  truths 
the  mental  attitude  ana  temper  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. As  the  questions  here  imder  consideration 
are  those  thiit  jienetrato  deeply  into  practical  life 
and  their  solution  i.«  not  directly  evident,  the  will  is 
thus  able  to  hold  fast  to  the  opjiosing  difficulties  and 
to  prevent  the  understandirig  from  attaining  to  quiet, 
objeeli\-e  reflection.  But  It  is  false  to  say  that  the 
nndersiandiiin  < annot  eUminate  every  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  tii<  existence  of  God,  or  that  a  subjective 
inclination  of  the  heart  is  a  guarantee  of  the  truth. 
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even  thou^  then  is  no  endenoe  that  it  is  basrd  on 
objeetive  Tacts.  This  latter  view  would  ofien  the 
door  wide  to  idi^ous  eitravapanoe.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  an  exoess  of  intellectuahsm  to  demand  that 
the  truths  which  serve  as  the  rational  basis  of  faith 
shall  be  strict  I  v  proved. 

Even  in  i'«rlier  times  tln  ri'  were  thme  who  denied 
that  tho  existence  of  God  could  he  proved  absolutely 
by  the  understanding  alone,  and  t(K)k  n-fuge  in  Uevelu- 
tion.  In  his  "Suiunui  contra  Gentilet?''  (1,  c.  xii) 
St.  Tliotniif  refers  to  such  rraHoners.  At  n  Inter 
d;ite  (his  Dijiiuoii  wafl  championed  by  the  Noniiniilisl.s, 
W  illiam  of  Occam  and  Gabriel  liiel,  as  well  iis  by  the 
Reformers;  the  Jansenists  demanded  the  RiM-oial 
aid  of  graoe.  In  the  nineteenth  cenlurj'  the  Tradi- 
tkmaljlta  (see  TRADmnNALisu)  asserted  that  only 
when  somn  vestiges  of  the  original  revelation  reaches 
man  could  be  drauce  with  eertainty  the  existence  of 
Ood.  Ctr.  J.  Kuhn,  (onnerly  profesBor  at  TObingeiu 
deelara  titat  tiie  dtar  VMOpiitiMi  of  the  cadatenee  of 
God  requires  a  pure  soul  unstained  by  an.  Ontolo- 
gimn  (q.  v.)  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  asserted 
the  inuiie<li:itc  cognition  of  God.  St.  Aaselm  offered 
an  a  priori  nrmif  of  the  exwtence  of  God.  This, 
however,  hafl been  always  and  rightly  rejwtwl  l>y  ilie 
majority  of  Cathohc  philosophers,  notwithstanditig 
the  nuMliticutions  by  which  Duns  Scot  us,  Leibniz, 
and  Descartes  wiught  to  save  it  (cf.  Dr.  Otto  I'a.'icheii, 
"Der  ontologische  Gotti-sbewcis  in  tier  .S  hohustik", 
Aachen,  1903;  M.  F-sser,  "Der  ontologische  (lottcsbe- 
weis  una  seine  Geschichte",  Bonn,  1905).  In  regani 
to  the  various  a  posteriori  pioofs  for  the  existence  of 
God,  see  the  article  God.  A  dispute  has  arisen  of 
late  aa  to  uriietber  there  an  a  number  of  proofs  of 
Uw  existence  of  God  or  whether  all  are  not  merely 
parts  of  OM  and  the  aame  proof  (cf.  Dr.  C.  Braic, 
^'GottesbewebodcrOottesbeweiset'' Stuttgart,  18^ 
It  is  certain  that  we  always  reach  God  as  the  cause, 
the  last  ground  of  all  existence,  and  thus  constantly 
follow  as  a  gui(!e  ttte  ]>riQciple  of  sufficient  rea.son. 
But  the  starling-point  of  the  indivitluHl  pr<j<jf8 
varies.  St.  TIiotiuuh  calls  them  aptly  (Summ.  theol., 
I,  O.  ii,  a.  'Vi  lid',  i.  c,  muds  to  the  apprehension  of 
God  svl  ii  h  nil  ojK'n  on  the  .same  highway. 

After  demonslratiiig  tt\e  existence  of  (imi,  tliefidicy 
investigates  the  qui'Sli<in  a.-i  to  Hih  nature  ami  attri- 
butes. The  latter  are  in  part  absolute  (auuscmtia) 
in  part  relative  (operaliva).  In  the  first  class  belong 
the  infinity,  unity,  imtnutability.  omnipresence,  ann 
•etemityj  to  the  second  class  the  knowledge,  volition, 
and  action  of  God.  The  action  of  God  includes  the 
ereatkm,  maintenance,  and  government  of  the  world, 
the  eo-ooenition  of  God  with  the  activity  of  the  erea^ 
ture,  and  the  working  of  ndraelei.  The  uadcrrtand- 
ing  affords  us  sbundant  knowledge  concerning  God, 
altnou^  it  allows  us  but  faint  glimpses  of  His  essen- 
tial greatncw  and  beauty.  For  one  thing  should  not 
be  forgot t<  n,  namely,  that  all  our  cognition  of  Gml  is 
incomplete  and  analogous,  that  is,  is  formcfl  from 
notions  that  we  have  <leduced  from  croate<l  things. 
Hence  it  is  that  much  remains  obscure  to  us,  afl  for 
instance,  how  ("uxi's  inimutai)ility  harmonizes  with 
His  freedom,  and  how  He  knows  the  future.  But  the 
inadequacy  of  our  knowUxlge  does  not  justifv  the 
■iwfirlictn  of  the  Agnostic  that  God  is  unknowable  and 
that  consequently  any  attempt  such  as  theodicy 
m^es  to  reason  about  lli.s  attribut.es  and  our  rela* 
tiona  to  Uim  is  foredoomed  to  failure  (see  AoNoa- 
ticism). 
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Plato  to  I.i'ibnii  for  th<-  pxi^tcnw  of  Cod  may  tw  found  in  the 
work  of  Ohatbt.  Pe  In  nmnutnuini  r  ^Ir  r}yu,  I  IVnhr.  I.H.VT1,  72- 
<34,  II.  1  '.fH,    (»f  vnlui-  art'  f.HCNw.MD.  Qfrh.  drr  CMet- 

hntntf  im  MitltUiUer  b\s  turn  Autoang  drr  Hnrhnch-Antlxk  iMun- 
•tir.  Ii07)i  DiimBUI.  {hMtithntraat  u.  Vnttrutthunom  nir 
0*»fh,  dtr  OaUalbrvtiM  tm  XIII.  JnhrhunHrrt  mil  hrtondrrrr 
Hrrt,,  I  wirhlifntng  lirn  Argumrnt'  im  /V,.<,',i,;i,.ri  <lrt  hi.  ilRMliit 
(.Mu!  -t.  r.  .<T»AB,    Oir    f,'.  rff  j' .  1,  .  r  .r    i-i    i!rr  kalholittkM 

xleuUch<n  LUttralur  ton  ISM^IiHiO  (pAdertwra,  1910). 


In  ttddi[;c)ii  to  the  bililinnniphy  un<i<  r  ihp  artiflc  GoD,  the  fe^ 
loB'ioc  worka  may  be  mentioned:  Litxr,  Tkt  Gnat  Bnioma  (La»> 
don.  181)2):  Lom  AmmKtltm  and  JMi^  (New  York.  1886): 
Morca.  TM  KsitUneu  af  Ood  (tx>ndon.  and  Edinburzh.  1006); 
Ward.  Eatat/  on  Mr  Philo$ofihy  of  Thnum  1  lyondon.  18.K4);  FlJJrr, 
77it..rifs  (2nd  ed.,  l.<jndoii  uiiii  Kdiuljurvh.  IH80); 
Ho.NTHEiM.  Inititutiifnt*  TAmdinnr  (('iviburg.  1803);  I'mjti- 
■cBi'.  Th»odiem  (Vallgdolid,  1899);  Bemawan,  Dujmtati«n»a 
melaph^nat,  2  rofc.  oT  Th$ologia  naturalU  (Snd  ed..  Turin,  1804); 
B<>i.t>i>».n.  Thrologia  naluralii  i.^Td  wl..  Frriburg,  1911);  Zigliara, 
ThiiJ'-viii  i.(iliir.i/i«  vHdTTie,  l^-Vli;  GetsCR,  pkilutophitdk» 
UotituprMtm  (Uonn,  ltii>9);  (jUtbehuet,  l>i*  TkniUctt  (4th  cd.. 
Munnter,  190»):  Lkhmen,  Tkeodictt  (Zid  ad.,  VMbVB.  1006); 
Maykk.  Drr  ttltolooiitkt  OotttihnttU  u.  itr  Dmwimitmua  (Maiaa, 
KlOl  ),  R<jLrrj>,  />i»  UnUnbrvtiit  hri  Thomat  ton  Aiiuin  unri  Ariif 
UUriff  i(  olunnr,  1S9S);  MoikaN'T,  Dxru,  irzpirxtnrt  m  m'ia- 
pKynqut  (i'aria,  1907);  OB  Bbooue,  iVmx  pttitJtoUmmu  4* 
r«nri«iiM  XNm  (PSiklOOB,  8—  slw  tb>  filSijiifiaiiM  to 
AwwwicMK.  AmsH,  Kra,  HoMsamm,  Mommi.  sBonir* 

OoVISTANTtK  KkMPP. 

Theodore  I,  Pope,  from  G42  to  (M9;  the  date  of  his 
birth  ia  unknown.  He  was  a  Greek  of  Jeruaalcm  and 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  Theodore.  His  election  as  pope 
was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna, 
perhaps  because  he  was  a  Greek,  and  he  was  oonse- 
cratea  24  Nov.,  642.  Engaged  throughout  all  hie 
pontifioate  in  the  struggle  against  Monothelitism,  he 
at  ooee  mote  to  the  Byaantme  Emperor  Constans  II 
to  infonn  hnn  that  he  oould  not  recognise  Paul  as 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  because  the  deposition 
of  his  predecessor  (Pj-rrhus)  had  not  Ix-t-n  canonical. 
He  then  urced  Con.stans  to  withdraw  the  I'.i  t !ie>is. 
He  al.>i<)  wrote  to  Paul  and  to  the  bishopw  who  had 
consecrated  him.  to  impress  upon  them  the  inip<jr- 
taiice  of  sf'euriiiR  the  legal  deposition  of  Pvrrhus,  if  the 
ai  <  (  .s.-.jPti  I  >f  I'aul  wa.-^  tn  l)e  rem^Dized.  If  Theodore's 
vigorous  liction  jtroduced  no  result  at  Constanti- 
n€)ple,  it  elsewhere  e.\cite<l  stn)ng  opfw-sition  to  Mono- 
thelitism.  The  Biahope  of  C^-prus,  Palestine,  and 
Africa  expressed  their  loyal  submission  to  his  teach- 
ing in  vety  striking  language.  Even  the  deposed 
patriarch  Fytrhus  recanted  his  heresy  before  Theodoiv 
(645),  but  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  errors,  and  was 
cxoommunicated  by  the  pope  (648).  Meanwhile, 
umd  by  tho  biahofM  of  Atrica,  Theodore  made  an- 
other effort  to  reefaibn  Paul,  but  only  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  him  an  ejcnrees  declaration  of  his  belief 
in  the  (l()ctrine  of  one  Will  in  our  I>ord.  This  brought 
upon  liim  .sentence  of  excomnumiraf ion  and  deposi- 
tion fnnii  Hdine  (»>49).  To  tliLs  Piuil  repHM  by  bar- 
barously ill-treating  the  papal  aimrisuiru  nr  nun- 
cios I  at  Constantinople.  He  also  i>rev;4iled  wynya 
Omstatis  to  issue  a  new  decree  known  as  the  Type 
(Tyfm.s).  This  document  ordered  the  Ecihetus  to  oe 
taken  down,  and  enjoined  that  in  future  there  was  to 
be  no  more  discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  one  or  two 
Wills  or  Operations.  The  Type  was  promptly 
dcmned  "by  the  whole  West  in  general,  and 
cificaliy  by  Theodore's  successor  (St.  Martm  I),  bui  it 
is  not  certain  whether  Theodora  lived  k>ng  ewi«Bh  to 
anathematiie  it.  Ilni  energetie  pontiff,  who  was 
good  to  the  poor  of  Rome,  and  a  benefactor  of  iti 
churches,  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  14  May,  649. 

Lihrr  PanlifiraU>.  I,  330  iiqq.,  vA.  DtraBBNB  fraris.  1SS«); 
ixrrt,  RtufUi,  I.  TZfs  wiq.  ilMput.  18R>t):  MaXIMi,  Oi'puiatto. 
nto.rtc,  in  Labbr,  ConciL,  V.pp.  1813 aqq.;  or  P.  L.,  CXXIX;  or 
CoMBEFin  (2  vola..  Parift,  1S7S):  A<U  of  At  Lalrran  Counril  un> 
drr  Martin  I;  Mann,  Litf  ^  tkt  Pop—  ui  <A<  mtiu  MiidU  Agt*. 
l(Loed«o.l«B).8MMN.  ^  ^ 

HoBACs  K.  Mahh. 

Theodoaro  n,  Pope,  son  of  Photius.  His  pontifi- 
cate lasted  only  twenQr  daya;  neither  the  date  of  hia 
birth  nor  of  his  acoesakm  to  theiiamKiy  is  known;  it  is 
probable  that  he  waa  pope  durfngDeeeoihcr 807.  He 
reinstated  in  ^mod  the  deriei  who  liad'been  degraded 
by  Stephen  (vl)  VII,  ordered  the  btiroiag  of  toe  acta 
of  resignation  which  they  had  been  forced  to  tender, 
and  fnriiially  recognited  the  validity  of  the  orders  ci>n- 
ferred  hy  Pope  Formosus.  He  caused  the  body  of  the 
last-named  pope,  which  had  been  thn>wn  into  the 
Tiber  and  cast  ashore  by  a  flood,  to  be  reburied  in  St 
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Peter's.  By  his  contemporary  Frodoard  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bclovM  by  tho  rli'rfty,  to  have  liimsolf  l(:>v(  <i 
and  promoted  peace,  and  to  huve  been  temperate,  and 
chaste,  and  charitable  to  the  poor. 

FaoDOAHD,  Dt  Chritti  triumph,  in  P.  L.,  CXXXV;  Auxiuva 

in  DCmhlek.  Auiiliun  nnd  Vuigarixu  (Iitipiig,  IMfll;  jAfliL  A#> 
««ito,  I  (UipiJx.  1S.S.SK  Mann.  Littttitkt^ifminammHtMU^ 
«•  ^  (London.  1»10).  iMi  mn.      ^  _ 

Hmucb  K.  Munt. 

ThtOdon^  seventh  Archbisbon  of  C:int«  rbury,  b. 
at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  about  tMW;  d.  at  Cuntt  rhury  19 
September,  69<);  wjw  u  numk  ;])niliahly  nf  the  Hiusilian 
Order),  but.  not  yet  in  Iluly  orderw,  living  at  Rome  in 
667,  when  Pope  Vitalian  chose  him  for  the  See  of 
Omterbury  in  place  of  Wighard,  who  had  died  before 
COMBCration.  After  receiving  orders,  Theoiiore  was 
cooMorated  by  the  pope  hinuelf,  on  26  March,  668, 
and  M(  out  for  England,  but  did  not  reach  Canter- 
bttiy  until  MajTf  floO.  The  new  piunate  fomd  the 
En^idi  Camreh  etfll  eu&ritt  frmn  the  fealoiieiee  end 


INBB  engendered  hf  we  long  Paschal  contro- 
, ,  only  lately  settled,  and  sadly  lacking  in  order 
and  organization.  The  dioceses,  oonterminous  with 
the  divisions  of  the  varioiw  kingdoms,  were  of  un- 
wieldy size,  and  many  of  them  were  vacant.  Theo- 
dore, Hays  lietle.  at  once  "visited  all  the  island, 
wherever  the  tnlx-s  nf  the  Angle«  inhabited",  and  y>i\a 
everywhere  rercixod  with  respect  and  welcome. 
He  ma<le  appointments  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  reg- 
ularised the  position  of  St.  Chad,  who  had  not  b<'en 
duly  consecrated,  oorrected  all  that  v-w  raulty,  in* 
etituted  the  teaching  of  music  and  of  sacred  and  secular 
learning  throughout  the  country',  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  bein^  as  Bede  special^  mentioosr  "the  first 
SfdiUdMpwDomantheEnglisliChurdioo^  In 
673  be  convoked  at  Hertford  the  fiiet  synod  of  the 
whole  province,  an  aasembly  of  great  importance  as 
the  forerunner  and  prototj-pe  of  future  English 
witenagemotets  and  parliaments.  Going  later  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Northunibria,  which  countrj'  was 
entirely  under  the  luri.sdiction  of  St.  Wilfrid,  he 
divided  it  into  fi>ur  (liriccscs  jifcivinst  the  will  of  Wil- 
frid, who  appcalfd  to  Pujn>  A^atho.  The  pope's 
decision  did  not  Hfcjuit  Theodore  nf  arbitrary  and 
irregular  action,  althuLiKh  his  plan  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  carried  out.  For 
the  See  of  Lindi.sfame  Theodore  himself  consecrated 
St.  Cuthbert  in  t)85,  and  in  the  following  year  be  was 
fuUy  reoonciled  to  Wilfrid,  who  was  restored  to  his 
Slee  of  York.  Thus,  before  his  death,  idiich  oeoirred 
fivo  snwn  late^  Theodore  saw  the  diooesan  syntem  of 
the  English  Cnurdi  fuUy  wganised  under  his  pri- 
matical  and  astiopolitiaJ  authority.  StubbM  em- 
phasizes the  inmiensely  important  work  done  by 
Theodore  not  only  in  developing  a  sinRlc  united  ec- 
clesiastical body  out  of  the  neterf))jene<)u«  Churches 
of  the  several  Kngli'^h  kinKd(jms,  but  in  thus  realiz- 
ing a  national  unity  which  was  not  to  be  attained  in 
secular  niatterj<  f(»r  nejirly  three  ecnturir.s. 

Ajiart  from  the  epoch-making  character  of  his 
twenty-one  years'  episcopate,  Theodore  wa.s  a  man 
of  commanding  persfmality:  incline<l  to  be  auto- 
cratic, but  possessed  of  grejit  ideas,  remarkable 
powers  of  administration,  and  intellectual  gifts  of  a 
high  ovdsr,  eafefullf  cultivate<i.  Practically  his  only 
literar>'  remains  are  the  CJ>llected  decisions  in  dis- 
cmlinarj'  matters,  well  knotx'n  as  "The  Penitential 
of  "riieodore".  It  was  first  published  complete  b^' 
Wasseraehleben  in  1851,  ana  several  editions  of  it 
have  been  printed  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
Theodore  was  buried  in  St.  Augustine's  Monaster>', 
Canterbur,-.  a  long  poetical  epitaph,  of  which  Herle 
has  prwwrvcd  only  eight  verses,  being  inscribed  ujwu 
his  tomb. 

BsDB.  ed.  MoBsmLT,  HUt.  EeeUtiatliea  Gtnl.  Angl.  (Oxford. 
ISni,  ai3-21S.  227,  290-39.  Me.:  HaDDaM  ams  Stobm.  CtmmeiU 
md  Mtdm.  DceummU,  III  (Oxfonl,  tS71).  114-313:  Stdbm  in 
MA  CMtU  Me.  (LBodoB.  1387|.a  V.  Thmdmu  (?>;  MAim, 


MwafttaftpM,!  (Ixmdon,  1003).  H.  10. 1 1. 2S-36,  blu.  Wiu. 
LELM.  MAUiEBa..  o<i.  Hamiltun,  Dt  Orttit  Pnnlififum  Angl^  I-III 
(I><jiKlon.  I^7());  Eddivr,  Vua  S.  Wilfruii  in  Hai.ni:.  Httlnruint 
of  llu  CK.  of  rark,  I  (London.  187»;,    1-103.— For  text  ol 

ThMdon's  fftftwWsl  sad  elhw  npelad  wwks,  mb  P. 

D.  0.  Hiiiii!U»>BLaB. 

Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  and 
eeclettixst  i<  al  writer,  D.  at  Antioch  about  350  (thus  also 
known  a.s  Theodore  of  Alltiooh},ofwenltliyMld|liromi* 
nent  parents;  d.  428. 

I. — According  to  Svrian  sources  Theodore  was  the 
cousin  of  tlie  somewhat  srounger  Nestorius  (Nestle, 
o^.  dt.  in  bibliogrBphy):  Polyohronuus,  afterwards 
Bishopof  Apamea,  was  a  btotMr of  Tbeodon.  Tbo 
clever  and  highly  gifted  youth  reoeiired  the  eduoation 
in  classical  literature  usual  to  his  station  and  studied 
philosophy  anti  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  the  renowned 
papan  rhetorician  Libanius.  He  here  btH-anu>  nc- 
quaintcnl  with  his  early  friends,  St.  Joim  Clu-y.so.-ituin 
and  Maxinms,  lati-r  Bishop  of  Si  Ii  ik  i.k  (perhaps  as  fel- 
low-«tudcnt).  FollowinK  the  r-xam])le  of  Chrysostom 
(Socrates,  "Hist.  e<  el  ",\  I.  lii  i,  Theodore  renounced  a 
secular  career  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  de- 
votetl  him.self  to  tho  ascetic  life  in  the  school  of 
Diodorus  (later  Bishop  of  Tarsus)  and  C'arterius, 
situated  near  Antioehia.  His  youthful  and  too  tem- 
pestuous seal  soon  grew  cold,  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
memory  of  Hcrmiono  whom  he  intended  to  take 
as  wife^  he  leeolvcd  to  return  to  the  world  (Sosoumd, 
"Hist,  eesl.",  VIII,  2;  Hesyehius  Hieroe.,  "Hist, 
eccl."  in  Mansi.  "ConcU.",  IX,  248).  Chrysos- 
tom's  grief  at  this  step  of  his  friend  was  so  great  that 
he  mloressed  him  two  letters  or  treatises  ("Ad  Theo- 
dorum  lafwum"  in  P.  G.,  XIA'II,  277  sqq.)  to  recall 
him  to  his  oarly  resolution.  A  little  later  Theodore  did 
indeed  rettirn  to  the  "divine  jihilosoiihy"  of  the  ascctic- 
mona.stic  life.  He  quickly  ar()uired  a  great  actjuaint- 
ance  with  ttie  Holy  Seriptures.  Impetuous  anti  rest- 
less of  character,  he  liatl  already,  when  scarcely 
twenty  vcars  old  (at  eighteen  accoraing  to  Lcontius, 
"Adv.  Incorrupticohia  ,  viii,  in  P.  G.,  LXXXVI, 
1364),  applied  himself  to  theological  oomposttionB. 
His  first  work  was  the  commentary  on  the  PSalms,  in 
which  his  extreme  exegetioal  tendencies  in  the  sense 
of  an  almost  exclusively  grammatioo-historieal  and 
realistie  expjanatkm  of  the  text  is  abeody  manifest 
(see  bdow  Theodore's  Henneneutks).  Between  383 
and  386  he  was  ordained  priest  (perhaps  toother 
with  Chrysofltom)  by  his  carlv  teacher  (now  bishop) 
Fla\  ian  Theodore  soon  displayed  a  very  keen  inter- 
est in  the  theologico-polemical  discussions  of  the  time, 
writing  and  preachinR  against  the  Origenists.  Arians, 
Eunomians,  .Vpollinari.'^ts,  iniigieijins,  Jhili&n  tlie  .^i^os- 
tate,  etc.  His  ket'n  and  versatile  literary  activity  won 
him  the  name  of  "Polyhistor"  (Sozomen,  op.  cit., 

VIII,  ii).  Theodore  apparently  left  Antioch  b<'foro 
3U2  to  join  his  old  teacher  Diodorus,  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Tarsus  (Hesyehius  Hicr.,  op.  cit.,  in  Mansi, 

IX,  248).  Probablv  through  the  influence  of  Dio- 
dorus he  was  named  Bishop  of  Mopmiestia  in  392,  in 
which  capnoity  be  was  to  labour  thirty-six  years.  In 
394  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  and 
during  He  pnogress  imnohed  beloce  the  EnqMnir 
TheodosiuB  the  Oram.  During  the  eonfurion  eon- 
eeminc  Chrysoetom,  Theodore  remained  faithful  to 
his  early  friend  (cf.  C!nr\-80stom,  "Epp. cxii,  in  P.  C, 
TJl,  (')6S;  I^itin  tran-'lation  in  Facundus,  lor  cit., 
VII,  7).  Later  (aluait  421)  he  received  lio-<]niai>ly 
Julian  of  Eclanum  and  other  Felaiiiaiis,  and  iloubtk-sis 
allowed  himself  to  be  further  influenced  hy  their  dog- 
matic errors.  However,  he  later  ii.s»jeiat«Hl  him.-*<'If 
with  the  condemnation  of  Pidagianism  at  a  svnod  in 
Cilicia  (Marius  Mere,  in  P.  L..  XIATII,  10441.  He 
died  in  428,  the  vear  in  wbico  Nestorius  .succiH  iled 
to  the  episcopal  See  of  C!!onitailtinoplc.  Durmg  his 
lifetime  Theodore  was  alwagn  regaraed  as  orthodox 
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and  as  a  prominent  ecclesiastical  author,  and  was  even 
Oonsulteu  by  distant  bijfhops  on  theological  questiioos. 

II.  WRiTiNas.— The  most  complete  liK  «f  tiie 
writinpi  of  Theodoce  is  jdven  by  Ebcdjesa  (cL  1818: 
Me  Aanauid/'BibL  ormit.".  Ill,  30-36).  Afloonl> 
ing  to  this  tne  following  works  existed  in  a  Syrian 
translation.  A.  Ezegeticm  Commenlaries:  (a)  On  the 
Old  'I'l-ituincnt :  (1)  <m  (  Jcncsis,  3  booki<  (Grook  fnig- 
mj'iit.s  m  the  Niwphonisoutt'ne,  Leipzig.  1772;  Syrian 
in  .Sacluiu,  1-21);  (2)  on  the  Psalms,  5  nooks  (('.nek 
frtiKim  nts  in  1'.  CI.,  LXVI,  (HH;  Latin  translation  dis- 
CTJvtTni  liy  Mrrr  •u  I,  siv  biblio>trui)liy ;  Greek  text  dis- 
covert>d  by  Liotxmunn,  but  not  yet  edited,  cf.  ibid.); 
(3)  on  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (extant  in  it.s  en- 
tWB^;  edited  by  Mai  in  P.  (1  ,  LXVI,  124-632);  (4) 
on  tSe  First  and  Second  ISooks  of  KingH,  1  book  (lost); 
(5)  on  Job,  2  books,  dedicated  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (only  four  fragments  preserved  in  P.  G.,  loc. 
dt,  007  sq.):  (6)  on  Ecelcsiastee,  1  book  (lost):  (7) 
to  the  four  Gmt  Prophets,  4  books  Oost).  Ams- 
maai  adds  "Quscstiones  et  Responsiones  in  Sacram 
Soripturam";  the  fragments  mentioned  by  the  Fifth 
(Ecumenical  Council  (Manti,  IX,  22.5)  on  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles  are  perhaps  taken  from  a  letter,  (b)  On 
the  Now  Testament:  (1)  on  Matthew,  1  book  (frag- 
ments in  P.  G.,  LXVI,  705  sqq.);  (2)  on  Luke,  1  book 
(frigmonts.  ihi<l.,  716  sqq. );  (.3)  on  John,  1  book  (frag- 
ment.s,  ibiti.,  728;  Syrian,  discovered  and  edited  bv 
Chabot,  Paris,  1S97);  (4)  on  the  Arin,  1  lxM)k  (fnig'- 
ments  in  P.  G.,  LXVI,  785  sq.);  (5)  on  all  the  P^pistlcs 
of  St.  Paul  (Greek  fragments  in  P.  G.,  LXVL  188- 
968;  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Colosuians,  Thfaaa 
louians,  Pliilemon,  I>atin  ciition  by  H.  B.  Swete^ 
Gambrjd«e,  188(y-«2).  B.  Oputcula:  (1)  "Da  aao- 
nuncntto^.  1  book  (loet);  (2)  "De  6de",  1  book 
("Liber  ad  baptinlOB",  aooording  to  Facundus,  on. 
oH.,  IX,  3:  fragmentfl  m  Swete,  II,  323-27);  (3)  "De 
sacerdotio'',  1  book  (lost);  (4)  "De  Spiritu  Sancto", 
2  books,  against  the  Macedonians  (lost);  (5)  "De  In- 
camatione  ',  15  lKK)ks  {cf.  Facimdus,  IX,  3;  Genna- 
dius.  12;  written  at  .\iiti<H  h  ab<jut  382-92  again.st  tlic 
Apollinarians  and  Eunomians;  Greek  frogm.  in  P.  (i., 
LXVI,  9«)9  sqq.  and  Swete,  11,  290-.312) ;  (6)  "Cxintra 
Eunomium",  2  Ixxjks  (one  fragment  in  Fm  undus,  IX, 
3);  (7)  "Contra  dicenti-?*:  peccatum  natune  inesse",  2 
books  (cf.  Pliotiiw,  "Bibl."  177);  (8)  "Contra  magi- 
cam  artcm",  2  Ixxiks  (cf.  Photius,  81);  (9)"  Ad  mon- 
achos".  1  book  (krat);  (10)  "Deobeeuim  locutiont>",  1 
txiok  (lost);  (11)  "De  pcrfectionc  operum".  1  book 
(ket);  (12)  "Contra  allegoristas",  5  books  (cf.  Facuo- 
duB,  III.  6:"Deallegoriaetlufl(oria");  (13)  "De  Amu- 
roente  et  Aamunpto",  1  book  (lost);  (14)  "De  legis* 
tatione",  1  book  (lost).  Many  unidentified  frag- 
ments  are  |M>rhap8  taken  from  lost  works.  The  fifteen 
book.-*  "Do  inyslcriis"  or  "Opus  mynlicum",  men- 
tiontni  by  Aitsfniaui  (III,  1,  563),  are  i>robablv  identi- 
cal with  the  "Codex  mystieus"  cit«xl  by  Facundus 
(III,  2).  Oncoming  the  "Symbolum  fidei"  (Fa- 
cundus, 111,  2;  I^ntius,  P.  G.,  LXXXVI,  1.J67),  cL 
Fritzsche  in  P.  G.,  L.XVI,  73  sqq.  Lf-ontiuH  Byzanf. 
("Advers.  Inron  ",  \x,  in  P.  G..  LXXXVI,  1368) 
says,  perha|>s  with  reference  to  the  so-called  Ncstorian 
Liturgy,  that  'rhf-odore  had  also  intnKlucetl  a  new 
LiturKy.  C.  h Iters:  Theae  were  collected  in  one 
volume  wliich  is  now  lost. 

III.  Tubodobb's  Doctrine. — \.  Hemteneulic* 
and  Canon. — Aa  legank  the  Old  Testament,  Theo- 
dore aeema  to  kave  aeoepted  Flavius  Joeepbwa  idea 
of  inmiratioDandhiaeaDoii.  Re  rejected  aaunoanoni- 
cal  tbe  Book  of  Job,  the  Canticle  of  Cantielee,  the 
Book  of  Esdrm,  and  the  deutero-eanonical  books. 
From  the  N<'\v  Tesdimont  li<-  i-xristHl  the  Catholic 
I'pisflrs  (i'!<c(])(  I  Pclcr  and  I  .John  I  and  t  he  .Apoc- 
nl'.p..'  if.  l.foniiu'^.  loc.  cit,,  III.  i:i  17,  in  P.  G., 
1,\\X\I.  l.it).')  tis  i.  In  liis  cNjilanation  of  the  Holy 
Will  'l'lic'"Nitr  fu]il..'.  -  pniiiiii'.lv  the  prevailiriK  Iuh- 
torical  and  grummalical  method  of  the  Autiochene 
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school.  Of  aD  the  Psalnu  he  recognized  only  ii,  viii, 
xlv,  and  ex  aa  oontaining  diwet  pnvbetic  nfcraioe  to 
the  Meaaiaa;  the  Gaatide  of  Cantidea  waa  no> 
nouneedhvhin  a  vuIbv nuptial  poem.  B.  AnOtro- 
pdon  and  Ehehrbtt  tifJiutifieation— Theodore' b  doc- 
trine concerning  justification  gave  rise  to  verj-  grave 
misgivings,  even  li  we  reject  the  accusations  of  Leon- 
tiuH  (loc.  (it.,  20-37)  as  exaggerated.  According  to 
Thi-odore,  the  sin  of  Adam  rendercti  himself  an<l  man- 
km<l8ubject  to  death,  because  how  a.'^  tlini  mntaljliv  liut 
that  which  was  the  coiL^t-^juence  of  .sin  m  tlie  caw  of 
Adam  is  in  his  descen<iant.H  it.s  cauw,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  mutabihiy  all  men  in  some  manner  or  other 
sm  penionally.  The  object  of  the  Redemption  was  to 
transfer  mankind  from  this  condition  of  mutability 
•nd  mortahty  to  the  state  of  immutability  and  im- 
mortality. This  happened  first  in  the  case  of  ChlMt, 
fundamentally  by  the  union  with  tbe  Loeos,  to  a 
peatar  eitaot  al  His  baptim,  andwnmtotdy  at  Hia 
IteaurraetiaB.  In  maalQiid  tlua  Aud^  m  effected  by 
imion  with  Qirist.  The  union  begins  in  baptism, 
through  which  (1)  all  (personal)  sins  are  remitted, 
(2)  the  jrrano  of  Christ  is  granted,  which  leads  us  to 
inunui ability  (sinlessncKfi)  and  immortality,  .^t  the 
baplinin  of  ctiildrcn  onl}-  this  second  effect  occurs. 
Tluit  tln-w  idcius  Mhow  a  ct  rtain  resemblance  to  the 
fundamental  thoughts  of  Pcbuiianisni  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied; whether,  however,  Theodore  influence*!  Pela- 
gius  and  Ca-lestius  (according  to  Marius  MercatoTi 
through  the  medium  of  the  Syrian  Rufinus;  P.  L., 
XLVni,  110),  or  whether  these  influenced  Theodore, 
is  very  difficult  to  determine.  C.  Chrutology. — 
Tlieodorc's  Cfaliiloloffy  exercised  a  more  direct  and 
eventful  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  bis  (mediate)  dih 
ciple  Nestorius  (q.  v.).  The  contemporary  polemiei 
aciinit  Arianim  and  ApoHinarianiMn  led  tlie  Ant^ 
oehema  (Diodmus.  Theodore,  and  Nertoriua)  to  em- 
phasise energetically  the  perfect  Divinity  and  the  un- 
impaired Humanity  of  Christ,  and  to  separate  a» 
sharj'ly  as  possible  the  two  natures.  Thus,  in  a  .-^r- 
mon  which  he  lii'livenii  at  .Antioch  (perhaps  the  first 
as  hLshop),  Theodore  vehemently  attacke<l  the  um*  of 
the  term  <?«ot6icoi,  long  employe*!  in  eociesiastical 
terminology-,  l^-<iiust'  Marv  wa.s  strictly  t^pt'aking 
iivOfuinrvriKot,  and  only  indirect h'  ^oriKot.  It  was 
only  by  recalling  his  words  and  correcting  him.'K'lf  that 
Theodore  could  appease  the  excitement  resulting  from 
this  view  (see  Jonn  of  Antioch,  "Epist.  ad  Theodo- 
sium  impcr."  in  Facundus  Herm.,  "Pro  defenaiane 
trium  capu. ",  X,  2;  P.  L.,  LXXXVII.  771).  It  eaa- 
not  indeea  be  denied  that  the  Antiocbene  aepantioa 
of  the  natures  muat  result  in  an  improper  weakeon^t 
of  the  union  kiCSniat.  liks  Nestonn^  Theodora  ex» 
pressly  dedans  that  he  widied  to  uphold  the  tmity  of 
pcrwn  in  Christ;  iierhaps  they  recognized  some  dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  person,  but  did  not  know 
exactly  what  w  lus  the  (li-stinpiishiiig  factor,  and  there- 
fore used  fault  \  para)ih rabies  and  comparisons,  and 
spoke  of  the  two  iiai\in-s  in  a  way  which,  taken 
strictly,  pi <suii[ios<d  two  pemnLS.  'I'hus,  according 
to  Theodore,  the  huiu an  nature  of  Christ  was  not  onlv 
pdxiiilnU.t,  but  also  reall>' /(7//«/)i7i.'i,  .since otherwis*- Hi-s 
actual  freeiloni  from  sin  wouUl  Vh-  tlie  result  of  HL» 
physical  union  with  God,  not  a  merit  of  iiis  free  will, 
llie  union  of  thehMman  atui  Divine  nature  happens 
not  icar  oifla*  nor  mr  twipyttav,  but  rar  «JJwMtt»  (at 
will),  and  indeed  a  *Mo*ia  wt  vty  it  is  a  vvrA^mm, 
which  effects  a  tnMtt  «lt  U  wpifMww.  The  two  n^ 
tuns  form  a  unity,  "like  man  and  wife"  or  "body  and 
soul".  Consequently,  according  to  Theodore,  the 
eommunicatio  idiomatum,  fimdamentally  speaking,  is 
also  lawful. 

IV.  i'lii:  Condemnation  of  the  DorrniNK  of 
TiiKonnitK. — While  during:  his  lifetitne  lajiart  from 
the  episoile  at  .\nlioch)  Theodore  was  regarded  as  or- 
thnilox  icf.  Tliemjurci ,  "Hist.  ecd.".  \  .  xxxix;  John 
of  .\iUioch,  in  Facundus,  II,  2),  a  loud  outci^'  was 
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niMd  against  him  when  the  Pelagians  and  NwitoiriaM 
fPfMka  to  his  writingB.  The  first  to  renresent  him 
M  the  father  of  Pelacianism  was  Marius  Alercator  in 
hia  mnk  "L^er  nSnnotatkmam  in  voba  Juliani, 
Pnof.**  (tboat  431;  in  P.  L.,  XLVUI,  111).  He  waa 
accused  of  Nestonanism  by  Hei^cbiua  of  Jouaalem 
in  his  Church  History  (about  435).  Robulaa  of  Edr 
cssa  wont  so  far  aa  to  pronounce  anathema  on  Theo- 
dore. Acting  under  tne  influence  of  the  latter,  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  exjiressed  himself  in  fairly  sharp 
tenn.s  eonoerninj^  Theodore,  naming  liini  with  Dii>- 
doru.s  ihc  [Ki'resNcBtoriiblaspheniia?"  ("Ep.  Ixxiiul 
Theodosium  nn]..",in  P.O.. LXXVIl, :i41-44);  he  wa.s 
however,  unwilling  to  condemn  Theodore,  aa  he  ha<l 
died  in  peace  with  the  Churfli.  Meanwhile  the  \e«- 
torian  strife  pa^st^'d  by  without  anv  official  action  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Church  against  Theodore,  although 
hia  wriUnni  stood  in  higher  favour  among  the  Net»- 
toriana  of  Edeesa  and  Nisibia  than  thoec  of  Ncstorius 
himself.  The  General  Council  of  Chalcedon  seemed 
rather  to  favour  Theodore,  when  it  declared  hia  dia- 
ciplea  and  admirera,  Tbeodorat  and  Ibaa  of  Edeaaai 
orthodox*  attbaui^tlie  laitl«r  in  liia  vatla  to  Maris 
had  referred  to  Tlieodore  in  tcnna  of  the  hu^eet 
praise.  The  Monophysitic  reaction  aj^nst  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalce<ion  in  the  sixth  century'  hrst  succeeded  in 
bringing  Theodore's  |K-rs<ui  ami  \vrilitii;s  under  the 
ban  of  the  eccli'sisLst ieal  aiiatheiuH  through  the  ill- 
fiuned  di.xpute  of  the  Three  ( 'hapiers.  'rhe<Mlore  wa.s 
for  the  first  time  condemned  ius  a  herelie  by  the  Ku)- 
peror  Justinian  in  his  edict  agaiivst  the  Din-.- ( 'liujiters 
(544),  Under  the  influence  of  imperial  pressure  1'())k> 
Vigilius  compo»e<l  (5.S3)  at  Con-stantinojile  a  d<M;u- 
ment  in  which  sixty  propositions  taken  from  Theo- 
dore's writings  were  declared  heretical.  Finally,  at 
the  Fifth  C-  neral  Synod  (553),  at  which,  however, 
Vigilius  did  not  participate,  the  three  CiMVters,  in- 
eluding  Theodore's  writings  and  peiaon,  were  placed 
under  anathema.  It  was  only  on  8  Deeemberthat 
Vigilius,  broken  with  exila»  gave  his  apiwoval  to  tha 
deerees  of  the  nrnod.  Ainonc  the  moat  sealooa  de- 
fenders of  Theodore  and  the  Three  Chapten,  beaidea 
Pope  \'igilius  (until  533),  were  the  African  Facundus 
of  lleriniana  {"  Pm  defensione  trium  capitulorum  libri 
XII",  in  P.  L.,  LXVll,  327  B<jq.)  and  the  bishops, 
Pauhnus  of  Aquileia  and  Vitalia  of  Milan. 

Tho  riKMt  o(iiiiplec«  (>ditioD  of  Tbeodor*'*  works  is  eiren  in  P. 
O.,  LXVl.  124  sqa.;  »<•<•  al««:  SwrTE,  Thtodori  Fp.  Moptuealeni 
in*pi*tolat  B.  Pauii.  Tin-  iAttm  Vmion  vith  tht  (Irfrk  FragmntM 
a  vols..  CambridOT.  ltiiiU-H2);  SackaV.  Thndari  MoptuuUni 
fragmmia  tvriaea  (Leipiig.  IHOB):  and  aoine  frasnMoU  in  5.  M- 
tween/i  rp.  Mnrontrt:  D*  hit  «»■  vnum  es  trinitaU  Tfl  tmum  Sub- 
(iltm/i/im  .<rtj  prnuinnm  Dominum  nostrum  Jrtum  ('hr\»l\im  dubi- 


Icvntiirr,.       .\mklu  ill  Spirilegium  Cotinemc,  I  (IS.H.S),  IIH-M. 

M.  XII  (1732).  433  iqq.:  FBmacHK.  D< 
Th$edori  MojuurtUniwila  tf  »trifH*  jlOtll*,  ItMi  rcprinlM  in 
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rimdon  MojuufUm  wtia  m  Hnpn*  tnaiw,  iwv;  nprniM  in 
P.  O.,  LXVI,  0  w|t].;  Rwmi  in  DieL  CKritL  Wn^.,  a.  t.:  Sraorr. 
Orr  eirffti.  Siandpunkt  d*t  Tluodor  u.  Tktai«Ht  M  AmMtguttf  der 
Mfjinan.  WeUmaungm  (Munieh,  1871):  KtKN.  Tkmtdarron  Si.  tt. 

'  ^xtqtUn  (Freibun.  IMO);  Zabm.  Am 
t.  Jr.  H.  iar  tmprftaol.  Kimm  4r9mw 
XI  (IMO),  788-800:  DnnnveiB.  Dtf 


P. 

DtT  i 

Jitnititu  A/rieanut  aU  Ss 
Neut  TciteiiMiU  Thtedort  t. 

in  AVuo  Hirekt,  Zritaekr..  XI  \>suw/,  foc 

alltfftam.  Kanon  ilrr  Aniiarhrn.  SenuU  (FrciburK.  1909),  44-fll 
(Hibl.  Slutlirn.  H.  4);  Uaetiiokn,  l)rr  I'mtlmrnknmmmlar  itn 
Thtodor  t.  M.  in  tyrUchtr  Bmrimtung  in  ZtUtthr.  Jar  aUttttam. 
WiumcMfi,  V  (IHM).  U-lOl:  VI  (ISM),  Ml -88;  VII  {ViUli. 
LiETZMANN.  Dtr  Ptaimfnkomnentar  Theodort  t.  M.  in  .S'lV- 

tuHa»>*rrirhtr  ilrr  kal.  i>rru»Air}irn  Akivirmi*  drr  WitMrn*i-hiiffrn 

il'.)02),  Xi-i  ,\U;ii(  \Ti,  f  .n  ptilimp*t*lo  Amhrutumu  dri  S<ilm% 
'lapti  (Turin.  ISWi):  of.  Aacuu,  //  eotiier  iHandetr  drW  Ambro- 
riam  ia  Ardiirig  giottaioguM  Ualiano,  V,  VI:  ton  DoaacifCTi  In 
A^miatn  J&urnaf  of  Thtolon.  II  (1898),  353-87;  Fr.styT,  DU 
Oritlolooie  det  S'rflvriuii  (Kemptsn.  IBIO),  9-12:  Thr.Hlnr  t, 
Itapntftia:  Nestle,  Throditr  ton  M,  u.  ,\'r*t(irii,t:  F,\u<  MiUrit- 
wur  au*  «v>ise4tn  QuMtn  in  Ttuotog.  Stuiii*n  aut  WurUrmherg 
(Iftl).  810.11. 

Chrtb.  Baub. 


Theodore  of  kmuMi,  Sanrr,  sumamed  Tmo 

(Tmo),  not  because  he  was  a  young  recruit,  but  be- 
I  for  a  time  he  belonged  to  the  Cobora  Tyronum 


(Nilka,  KaL  num.,  1. 105),  called  of  Amaae*  from  the 

iilaee  where  be  suffeicd  martyrdom,  and  Euehaita 
rom  the  place.  Euehais,  to  which  hia  body  had  been 
carried,  and  whoe  he  waa  held  in  such  veneration  that 


the  dty  was  ftwinently  spoken  of  as  Theodoropolia. 
His  martyrdom  seems  to  have  taken  place  17  Feb., 
306,  under  the  Emperors  Galerius  M  aximian  and  Max- 
imin,  for  on  this  day  the  Menologies  give  his  feast. 
The  Greeks  and  Armenians  honour  him  also  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  Leal,  while  tb«  Roman  MartyrokiDr 
records  him  on  9  Nov.  In  the  twelfth  century  Sai 
body  was  transferred  to  Brindisi,  and  he  i«  there  hon- 
oured as  patron;  his  hea<l  is  enshrined  at  Gacta.  There 
are  rhurrht^s  bearing  ]\[^  iiiirni-  at  ( '(m.-taiitiiioijle,  Je- 
rusalem, 1  )aiiiicsrus,  auil  other  pia^'tti  of  the  lia-st.  .\n 
ancient  ehureh  of  \'eiiii'e,  of  which  he  is  titular,  Ls  said 
to  have  be<'ii  built  by  Nurses.  At  the  fo<it  of  the  Pal- 
atine in  Home  is  a  very  old  ehureh,  circular  m  shape 
ami  dedicated  to  S.  Tc*Kloni,  whom  the  Roman  {Hf)ple 
call  S.  Toto,  which  was  made  a  collegiate  church  by 
Felix  IV.  The  people  showed  their  confidence  in  the 
«aint  by  bringing  their  sick  children  to  his  temple. 
His  martjTdom  is  fepreecnted  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Chartres  by  thirty-eight  ghias  paintings 
of  the  thirteenth  oentuijir  (Migne,  "Diet,  ioooogr. ', 
599).  He  ia  invoked  agauatilonnB.  finblema:  tem- 
pi^tordi,  crocodile,  pyre,  crown  of  thofiiB. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nywa  delivered  a  panefprTie  on  his 
feast  and  gave  several  data  concerning  his  Ufe  and 
martjTdom  (P.  O.,  XIA'I,  741,  and  Ruimu^,  .'i(l.'>). 
The  oldest  text  of  the  "iMartvrium  S.  Theodori  Tiro- 
nis  "  wa-s  publishiil  by  Deleliuye  in  "Les  legeadea 
grerques  <les  saints  milit aires",  p.  2'27,  but  it  is  con- 
nidere^.1  largely  in1eqx)lated  (Anal.  H<ill.,  XXX, 
'.'>'2.\).  St.  Th<'<)dore  is  said  to  have  been  Ixjm  in  the 
K:uit  (Syria  or  Armenia  are  mentioned  by  sonie  writ- 
ers). He  erdistcHi  in  the  army  an<l  was  sent  with  his 
cohort  to  wint«'r  quarters  in  I'ontus.  When  the  edict 
against  the  Christians  was  issued  by  theemperors,  he 
was  broufdit  before  the  Court  at  Amasea  and  askeil  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  gmis.  Theodore,  however,  de- 
nied their  exist  encc  and  made  a  noble  profession  of  his 
belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Chrkt.  The  judges, 
prstandingpity  for  his  youth,  nve  liim  time  for  r»> 
fleetkm.  iliis  be  employed  in  biiiniiig  the  T^mpieof 
Qjrbele.  He  waa  again  taken  iHiaoner,  and  after 
many  cruel  torments  waa  burned  at  the  stake. 

BrTLKB.  I.ii€t  of  the  Saints:  l>iel.  of  Chritt.  BicQ.;  STAbLCR,  llei- 
liornUxikun;  .\HMELU.Ni,  Lt  chir*t  di  Roma  (Rome,  I8S7),  Allabo, 
UiU.  dM  pmiaiL,  V  C^WM.  180^,  U;  Cmnr*un.  Aw-MM.,  II, 

FtuMca  Mwwmiaw. 

Theodore  of  Oasa,  a  fifteenth-century  Greek  Hu- 
manist and  translator  of  Aristotle,  b.  at  Thessalonica 
early  in  the  fifteenth  oentuty ;  d.  in  Southern  Italy  in 
1478.  In  1429  he  went  to  lUfy,  where  he  made  hia 
home,  lilce  many  other  leained  Oreefci  who  did  not 
wish  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Turks  at  Oeartaatt- 
nople.  He  tau^t  Gredc  at  Sena,  IVnm,  and 
Rome.  Having  Teamed  Latin  from  Victorino  da  Fel- 
tre,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle's 
works  into  that  language.  He  was  re<eived  with  fa- 
vour at  the  Court  of  Xichol.'W  \',  and,  although  a  pn>- 
nounce<l  Aristotelean,  remained  on  fiTinsof  frieiid.ship 
with  C'lnlinal  Hf-s-sarion.  Through  the  gtHxi  nthees  of 
tlie  caniinal  he  obtaiiunl  a  small  l>enefice  in  the  Al>- 
ruzzi.  llm  chu'l  8er\ice  to  the  caust-  of  Peripatetic 
philost)phy  consisted  in  his  translations,  whicn  were 
superior  b«>th  in  point  of  accuracy  and  in  that  of  style 
to  the  versions  m  use  before  his  time.  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  translation  and  expoai- 
tioa  of  Aristotle's  works  on  natural  scie4icc.  In  the 
campaign  waged  by  Plethon  (q.  v.)  against  Aristote- 
lianism  ne  contributed  his  riiare  to  the  defenoeof  the 
Stao^te.  His^  influence  on  the  humanuitic  more* 
ment  waa  considerable,  owing  to  the  suRncss  with 
which  he  taught  Greek  language  and  literature  at  the 
various  seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  .\t  Ferrara  he 
founded  an  aca<lemy  to  offset  the  influeiuf  >>i  rhc  Pki» 
tonic  academy  founded  by  I'letlion  at  1  lorence. 

UraBawaa,liMl.  vnOMwrCvttr.  Moaain.  I  (NVw  Yorli,  1H92). 
lO*  WiLUAM  TURNBB. 
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Theodor»of  Studium,  Saint,  a  zealous  champion 
of  thf  veneration  of  images  and  the  h%At  great  repre- 
pcnf  ;ii  ivc  of  t  ho  unity  ana  independence  of  the  Church 
in  the  Kaat,  b.  in  759;  d.  on  the  PenimtiJa  of  Tryphon, 
near  tlie  promontory  Akrita  on  11  November,  826. 
He  beloniied  to  a  very  distinguished  family  and  like 
bit  two  brotlicni,  one  of  whom,  Joseph,  became  Arcli- 
bialiop  of  Thessalonioa,  was  highly  iHiucute<l.  In  7>s  1 
Theodore  entered  the  monastery  of  Saccudion  on  the 
AaiaAio  sido  of  tbe  Boepbonis  Hour  ComtantiaopliB, 
wberebtkunelePbitowu  abbot.  In  787  or  788  Tmo- 
dote  was  ordained  priest  and  in  794  succeeded  his 
unde.  He  insisted  upon  the  exact  observance  of  the 
monastic  rules.  During  the  Adulterine  heresy  dis- 
pute (see  Nu  EHHoRus,  Saint),  concerning  the  divorce 
and  rt'tntirriane  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  VI, he  was 
banish(>il  bj^  Constantine  VI  to  Tbesaalonica,  but  re- 
tiirneii  in  triumph  after  the  emperor's  overthrow.  In 
Tt^K*  he  left  Saceudion,  which  was  tlirentetied  by  the 
Arabs,  luid  took  charge  of  t)ic  monastery  of  the  Stu- 
dimn  at  Constantinople.  He  gave  the  htudium  an 
excellent  oraanixation  which  was  taken  as  a  model  by 
tbe  entire  Bysantine  mooastio  world,  and  still  exists 
on  Mount  Atbos  ami  in  Russian  monasticism.  He 
■applemented  the  somewhat  theoretical  mlea  oi  St. 
Basil  by  specific  regulations  ooncemiug  enclosure 
povortiy.disMpUnfc  study,  wliiiaus  sarvicw,  fa><ts,  and 
msniiu  labour.  Whsn  VM  AdnUorino  btt«sy  disput* 
broke  out  twain  in  809  he  was  exUed  a  SBOond  tiaie  as 
the  head  of  the  strictly  orthodox  church  party,  but 
was  recalled  iti  si  1 .  The  adniinLitration  of  the  icono- 
clastic Emperor  I^eo  \'  brought  new  and  moru  severe 
trials.  Theodore  rouru4!;eou:^ly  denied  the  emperor's 
right  to  int<'rfere  in  ee<  le^iastickl  affairs.  He  was  eon- 
sequeiitly  treaf<(l  with  great  cruelty,  exiled,  and  liia 
mnnasterv  filled  with  iconoflafitic  monks.  Theodore 
lived  at  Metopa  in  Hitliynia  fn)m  M14,  then  at  Bonita 
from  819,  and  finally  at  tirnyma.  Even  in  bani.sh- 
ment  he  was  the  central  point  of  the  oppo.'^ition  to 
Cassaropapism  and  loonocWm.    Michael  II  (820-9) 

C^rmitted  the  exiles  to  return,  but  did  not  annul  the 
W8  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  Theodore  saw  himself 
oompelled  to  continue  the  struggle.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  tho  Studium,  and  died  witnout  haring  attained 
bis  idods.  In  the  Boman  MartyrokuBy  feast  is 
placed  on  12  Novembor;  in  the  Cueekmartyiolagies 
on  11  November. 

Theodore  was  a  man  of  practical  bent  and  never 
wrote  any  theological  works,  except  a  dogmatic  trea- 
tise on  the  veneration  of  iinaReiJ.  Many  of  his  worka 
are  still  unprinted  or  exist  in  Old  Slavonic  and 
siati  tran.slat ioii.'i.  Besides  several  polemics  ap.iioKt 
the  enemies  of  iniap;p»,  speeial  mention  kIiohUI  he  n»a<ie 
of  the  "  C'iitei'hesii.s  manna",  and  the  " Cat>'che,Mi.s 
parva''  with  their  sonorous  sennoa^  and  orations. 
His  writings  on  monastic  life  are:  the  iambic  verses  on 
the  monastic  ofBcee.  his  will  addressed  to  tlie  monks, 
the  "Canones",  and  the  "Poena;  monaf«tenali-s  ihe 
I^KuIatbns  for  the  monastery  and  for  the  church  scr- 
vtoes.  His  hymns  and  epigrams  show  fieiy  feeling 
and  a  high  spirit.  He  is  one  of  the  first  of  hynm- 
writen  in  produettventm,  in  a  peeuliarlv  creative 
ft  r  hnic,  and  in  elegance  of  langutige.  550  letters  tes- 
til  v  to  his  asceticaland  ecclosiastico-political  labours. 

Thtodirru*  Slutixlff,  Opera  mriVi,  <■<).  Sirmono  (I'srin.  Itlf'l) ;  P.  (I., 
XCIX ;  .Vkm  ,.ilrum  M.I..  V.  VIII.  IX.  X  (R..tni-,  IH-IH,  1k7I. 

(I'i«ri».  1S<»1>;  BUjL  haguitr.  (rVu-<vi  (^-i. i  ,  llruwl*.  'J4'J; 
Tiiumas,   Tl,€Mtor  ton  iitudioH  (C>.inat>rUck.  iWii;  Ci.^HDNEH, 

Tlumlon  rfHtudiim  (Undon.  1M&). 

KUSHENS  l&vrusH. 

Theodoret,  Bishop  of  C>'ni8  and  theologian,  b.  at 
AntKKh  in  Svria  about  d.  about  4.57.  He  says 
htmaelf  that  bis  birth  wa.s  an  answer  to  t  he  prayers  of 
the  monk  MaeeilohiiiN  ("Hist,  r.l  ",  TX;  Ejjmt.'lxx.xi). 
On  acooontof  a  vow  made  by  lii>  mut \u  r  he  was  de<ii- 
oated  from  birth  to  the  service  f>f  (iod  and  was 
brought  up  and  educated  by  the  nonics  Macedonius 


and  Peter.  At  a  verj-  early  age  he  was  ordained  lec- 
tor. In  theologj'  he  studied  chiefly  the  writings  of 
Diodoni.-<  of  Tarviun,  .St.  John  Chrysoetom,  and  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsucstia.  Theodoret  was  also  well  trained, 
in  philosophy  and  literature.  He  understood  S>'nac 
as^  well  as  Greek,  but  was  not  acquainted  with  either 
Hebrew  or  Latin.  When  he  was  twenty-three  yean 
old  and  both  parents  were  dead^  he  divided  his  for- 
tune among  the  poor  (Epist.  cxili;  P.  G.,  LXXXIIT, 
131ft)  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monasteqr  of  N  ic«;rte 
not  far  ftora  Apamca,  where  be  lived  for  aeven  years, 
devoting  himself  to  prayer  and  study.  Much  a»ja  i  ii.st 
his  will  about  423  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cyrus  lim 
diocese  included  nearly  800  parishes  and  was  fufTra- 
gan  of  liierapolis.  A  large  number  of  timnaiirerips 
and  heniiitages  also  belon^d  to  it, yet,  notwithi-tand- 
inn  all  thi.s,  there  were  many  heathen  and  licreiics 
within  itH  borders.  Theodoret  broufcht  many  of  these 
into  the  Church,  among  otheiB  more  than  a  thousand 
Mairionites.  He  also  destroyed  not  less  than  two 
hundred  copies  of  the  "Diatessaron"  of  Tatian  which 
were  in  use  in  that  district  ("Htcret.  fab.",  I,  xz; 
P.  G.,  LXXXIII,  372).  He  often  ran  great  risks  in 
his  ^MJstoUc  journeys  and  labours;  more  than  once  btt 
suffered  ill-usage  from  theheotben  and  was  even  in  dan> 
gerof  losing  his  life.  HisfttttSasaprcaoberwaswide- 
miaad  and  bis  sanrioea  sfl  aspealKsr  wcie  mueli  soo^t 
for  outside  of  Us  diooese;  be  w«Dt  to  AntikMh  twentv- 
six  times.  Theodoret  also  exerted  himself  for  the 
material  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  dioceec. 
Without  accepting?  donations  (Epist.  Ixxxi)  he  was 
able  U>  build  many  churchen,  bridpefs.  porticos,  aque- 
ducts, etc.  (Epist.  lx.\.\i,  l.x.\viii  ■  x\\  iii). 

Towards  the  end  of  A'.U)  Theoi!'  n  i  l.ecame  in\-olved 
in  the  Nestorian  controversy.  1j;  injunction  wiib 
John  of  Antioch  he  beRRefl  NestonuH  not  to  reject 
the  expression  ©••r4«t  an  heretical  (Mansi,  IV,  1067). 
"\'et  he  held  firmly  with  the  other  Antiochenes  to  Ne»- 
torius  and  to  the  last  refused  to  reoi^inise  that  Ne»- 
torius  taught  the  doctrine  of  two  persons  in  Christ. 
Until  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  he  was  th« 
literary  champion  of  the  Antiochene  party.  In  490  he 
published  his  'Awarpow^  (Confutation)  of  the  Anatb* 
emaa  of  Cyril  to  which  the  latter  replied  arttb  an 
Apology  (P.  G  .LXXVI,  392  sqq  ).  At  the  Council  of 
Epbesus  (431)  Theodoret  sided  with  John  of  Antioch 
and  Nestorius,  and  pronounced  with  them  the  deposi- 
tion of  Cyril  and  the  anathema  ;mainst  him.  He  was 
al.>*c)  a  member  of  t he  delegation  of  "Orientals",  which 
was  t<»  lay  the  cause  of  Nestorius  before  the  emperor 
but  wiw  not  adnnttf«d  to  the  imi>eriftl  presence  a  sec- 
ond time  (,Hcfele-l^-clerq.  "Hist,  de*;  Cone",  II.  i, 
.362  scir].).  The  same  year  he  attende<I  the  ^yncxi«  of 
Tarsus  and  .-Viitifwh,  at  botli  of  which  Cynl  w.-l*  again 
deposed  and  anathematized.  Theodoret  after  his  re- 
turn to  C>Tua  continued  to  oppose  CjTil  by  speedi 
and  writing.  The  symbol  (C^eed)  that  fonned  the 
basis  of  the  reconciliation  (e.  of  John  of  ^tioeh 
and  others  with  Cyril  was  apparently  drawn  up  bv 
Theodoret  (P.  C,  LXXXIV,  209  aqq.),  who,  howw 
ev«r,  did  not  enter  into  the  aipneaneoit  niinaelf  bdcause 
he  was  not  willing  to  condemn  Nertorios  as  Cyril  de- 
manded. It  was  not  until  about  435  that  Theodoret 
seems  to  have  become  reconciled  with  John  of  Anti- 
o<!h,  witliout,  ho\ve\er,  liein^  o}>IiKcd  to  apn  e  to  the 
eondeianaiiuti  nf  Nestornis  iSynod.  cxK  iii  and  <  li; 
Epist.  clxxvi;.  Thr  di?-puf<-  with  C\i-\\  hroke  out 
afcain  when  in  437  the  latter  c;die<l  Dioiit.rus  ui  Tar- 
sus aii<l  'rhe<><jiire  of  Mop."Uestia  the  re.al  oricina'i irs 
of  till*  .Nestorian  heresy.  Theodore  eiitenxi  the  hwt.s 
in  their  defence.  The  bitt<>meas  with  which  the^4e 
polemics  were  carried  on  is  shown  both  by  the  letter 
and  the  .siM>eeh  of  Theodoret  when  he  learned  of  the 
(U-ath  in  444  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Epist. 
cIxxxK 

The  episcopate  of  Diomums,  the  sueeeaaor  of  Cyril, 
was  a  perwd  of  much  trouble  for  TbeodiaKit.  Sioa- 
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ouruB,  by  the  mediation  of  Eutychee  and  the  influen- 
tial Ghrraaphiua,  obtained  an  imperial  edict  which 
forbade  Theodoret  to  leave  his  diooeae  ^pist.  Ixxix- 
Inxii).  In  addition  Theockirat  ma  aoauied  of  N» 
torianism  (Epist.  tmrn-boiim);  in  anaww  to  tldl  «^ 
tack  he  wrote  his  most  important  polemioal  work, 
called  "Eranustes".  Theodoret  wafl  also  considered 
tlic  prime  mover  of  the  condemnation  of  Kutyehes 
by  the  I'litriiircii  Mavijin.  In  return  Diosourus  ob- 
tained an  imperial  decree  in  449  whereby  Theodoret 
was  forbidden  to  tAke  any  purt  in  the  nynod  of  Ephe- 
BU8  (Robber  Council  of  Kphcsus).  At  the  third  (vs- 
sion  of  tlus  synod  Tht«<1oret  was  deposed  by  the 
efforts  of  Dioecurus  and  orderfnl  by  the  emperor  t«  re- 
enter his  former  monastery  near  Apamea.  Better 
timcfl,  however,  came  before  l  ing.  Theodoret  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Leo  who  declared  bis  deposition  in- 
v^d,  and,  as  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II  died  the 
fottowiag  year  (4d0),  he  was  allowed  to  r»intar  hia 
£ooesa.  bthenextyear.nolwitiiataiidiogtlieYiokiife 
opposition  of  the  Alexandrine  pMrtar,  Tfamdofel  TOI 
admitted  as  a  regular  member  to  me  leirioiia  of  tlio 
0)inirij  of  Chaloedon,  but  refrained  from  voting.  At 
the  eighth  session  (26  Oct.,  451),  he  waa  admitted  to 
full  membership  after  he  had  agreed  to  the  anatfieina 
against  Nestorius;  pn)bablv  he  meant  thia  tigre<^tneril 
only  in  the  sense:  in  case  jJestorius  had  really  taught 
the  heresy  imputed  to  him  (Mansi,  VII,  190).  It  is 
not  certain  whether  Theodoret  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  Ufe  in  the  city  of  Cyrus,  or  in  the  monastery  where 
he  had  formerly  lived.  There  still  exists  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Pope  Leo  in  the  period  after  the  Council  of 
Gbaleedon  in  wUch  he  encourages  Theodoret  to  co- 
operate without  wavering  in  the  victory  of  Gbaleedon 
^O.,  LXXXIII,  1319  sqq.).  The  writian  of  Theo- 
doret agdMt  Cynl  of  Aleiandria  wen  anauflmatiaed 
durins  the  trodbke  that  aioae  in  eonnenon  with  the 
war  or  the  Three  Chapters. 

WRrriNGB. — A.  Ezegeiical. — ^Theodoret  wrote  brief 
treatises  in  the  form  of  qiiestioM  and  answera  on 
special  passagej^  of  the  (jctat«ucli,  four  Book.>i  of 
Kin^j  and  two  Uooks  of  Pstralipomeiion  (P.  G., 
LXXX,  7.'>-R5.S).  He  wrote  rommentarie.s  covering 
the  whole  books  on:  the  Psalms  {!'  (i  ,  LXXX,  8.57- 
199.S,  and  LXXXIV,  19-:i2),  written  before  43d 
(Epist.  Ixx-xiii;  Cantiek-s  (P.  C,  I.XXXI,  27-214); 
the  Greater  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Eze<'hiel  before  436, 
Iaaiaflan<l  Jeremia.s  before  448,  of  which  the  oommen- 
tar>'  on  I»aia.s  has  been  hrsi,  excepting  some  frag- 
mentif  preserved  in  the  "Cat en®"  (q.  v.);  the  Minor 
Prophets  before  436  (P.  G.,  LXXXI,  495-1988);  and 
the  Eptstlee  of  St.  Paul,  written  before  448  (P.  Q., 
LXXXII,  35-878).  B.  Ajwimfie.— "QiManiinaf- 
feetionum  euratio"  (Remedy  for  the  diaaaeee  of  tin 
Greeks),  twelve  books,  written  before  437,  "the  last 
and  prooably  also  the  most  complete  of  the  numerous 
ivpolonie.s  whirh  Greek  antiquity  hsv^  prodiiei>d"  (Bar- 
d«-nhewer,  "  Patmlogic",  3rd  e<i.,  IIMO,  n.  ,T27).  "  De 
divina  Providentia",  ten  sermon.*,  probably  his  best 
work,  in  which  he  proves  the  administration  of  Divine 
Pntviilrnce  frmn  tne  physical,  moral,  and  social  .sys- 
tems of  the  world.  C.  DogmcUmy-Polemicnl. — "Re- 
futatio  duodecim  Anathcmatum",  against  St.  Cjril; 
it  ha«<  been  preserved  in  CStH's  answer  (P.  G., 
LX.W'I,  392  sqq.;  I.Atin  by  Marina  Mercator,  P.  L., 
XLVIIl,  972  mm.).  "Uv  Sancta  et  vivifica  Trini- 
tete"  (P.  G.,  LXXV,  1147-90),  and  "De  Incamap 
tkme  Domini"  (ib.,  1419-78);  these  two  Uvt  men- 
tioned treatises  have  been  proved  by  A.  Ehrhard  to 
have  l>een  written  by  Theodoret  (see  biblioKraphy). 
"Eianifltes  seu  Plymorphos"  (P.  G.,  LXXXIII.  27- 
336),  written  in  448  in  the  form  f)f  tliree  dialogiiew  Iw- 
tween  an  Orthwlox  (ThiHKloret)  aM<l  a  l>4'itgar  (Kii- 
tyrle  s  ;  these  dialouue'- si ii i^rlif  \o  prove  that  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ  is  (.'ii  iinrh;iiiiieahle,  fh!  unmixol  with 
hum.-iiiay,  'ci  inra[).'ih]e  of  sufTerint;  lii  tlie  foiirtli 
book  the  first  three  are  briefly  summed  up  in  syl- 


logisms. "  Hsereticarum  fabularum  compendium  "  in 
five  books  (ib.,  336-fifi6);  the  first  four  contain  a  brief 
summary  of  henrieB  up  to  tlie  time  of  Theodoret,  and 
tto  h«t  hook  wnteartatiMmwMtQrtholie  faith  and 

D.  tfisforteoj.— "Historia  Eoclesiastica"  (P.  G., 
LXXXII,  881-1280)  treats  in  five  books  the  period 
from  Ariiis  up  to  429.  In  thw  work  Theodoret  used 
Eusehiu.s,  Riifinu.s,  Socrates,  SossomeniLS,  Phiiostor- 
gius,  a.s  well  as  document-s  long  since  lost.  As  an  ec- 
clesiHStieal  historian,  however,  he  is  inferior  to  his 
pre<ieee.s.-iors,  "Historia  religio.siv"  (ib.,  r2s.:5  l.")22) 
contam.s  th(>  biographies  of  thirty  celebrated  ascetics 
or  herinitH;  the  treatise  "De  divio*  ehatitate"  focnw 
the  close  of  the  work. 

E.  LeiUra. — Theodoret 's  letters  are  of  much  vahie^ 
both  for  his  personal  history  and  for  that  of  bis  era. 
Cf.  P.  G.,  LXXXIII,  1173-1494,  and  Sakkelion, 
"Forty-eight  Lettete  of  Theodoret  of  Qynia"  (Ath> 
«0|.  1885). 

F.  Lost  Wr&Sntt,—"Opm  ngratieam",  hi  twdve 
books;  "  Responnones  ad  q^mestkmes  maipMum  petea* 
rum"  (Epist.  Ixxxii  and  cxiii),  five  "Sermones  in  lau* 
dem  S.  Johannis  Chrysostomi",  of  which  the  frag- 
ments are  to  be  fount!  in  Phot  ins,  "Bibl.",  273;  and 
other  "Sermones".  Von  Hiirnark  ("Texte  unci  Un- 
t^-rsuchungcn",  N.  F.  ti,  IV,  :  .t.s.signed  the  "Res- 
jx)nsiones  ad  quaistiones"  to  DuKlonw  of  Tar>.ii>:,  hut 
a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  editeil  by  rapailo- 
pulos  Kerameus  (St.  Petersburg,  1895),  ascribes  the 
work  to  Theodoret  (see  .K.  Ehrhaid  in  "t^nantinitnhffi 
Zeitschrift",  VII,  1898,  609  sq<i.). 

Doctrine. — In  Hermeneutics  Theodoret  followed 
the  principles  of  the  Antiochene  school,  but  avoided 
the  bias  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuostia.  In  his  Chria* 
'  _.  aleo  he  foUowed  the  termiookigy  of  Diodoinia 
andTheodor^  and  nw  in  the  teaehing  of  Cyril  a  re> 
vival  of  Apolunarianism.  He  would  never  acknoid» 
edge  that  the  teaching  of  Nestorius  presupposed  the 
acceptance  of  two  persons  in  Chiiat  OTi  a*  Qyiil 
lieveid,  necessarily  led  to  it. 

TllUMONT.  Mtmmru,  XV  (Fkfte.  1700-13).  207-340;  C*va, 
Uitt.  Uu..  I  (Oxford.  1740-43).  405  aqq.:  Ckilucb.  AiUfur$  *ae- 
rt».  X  (P»ri»,  172»-«3).  1»-142;  Nbaxdbr.  CAurrA  fh'iorv,  pH. 
Clamc,  IV  (Edinburgh.  1851-58).  141-247;  .Newu^n.  TritiU  of 
TImdant  ia  AiK.  Sktleht4,  III  (2  vols.,  London.  l.HW),  307-62; 
Qunamanma,  Der  BtUo*  Thtodom,  Bi$eSo/  wen  Cynu  (2  ▼ol*., 
Moaeow.  1800).  in  Ruasian;  SpBCvr.  Dtr  extottueh*  Stamipunkt 
del  Thfulor  ran  Mopmetlia  u.  TheoiloTH  Km  Cyrut  .  .  .  (Municli. 
1S71);  .Saltet.  Lei  tourctt  dt  I'Eranialc*  de  Thiodaret  in  Rerut 
,rUi.loirt  BetU*..  VI  (Louvmin,  1905).  2Sfr-.'«)3,  SLVSao.  741- 
7.Vt:  QOuMummnNO.  Die  Kirehtnoeteh.  dm  Thta4ortt  tan 
Kirrrhot,  Bin*  Vnltrnckuno  Ukrtr  Quettm  (Halle.  18fl0) ;  HcmrLTB, 
Theodoret  ton  Curut  ah  .4piKta0«<  (Vienna.  1904);  Ennmiin.  Die. 
CifTtll  ton  Aleiandrirn  tugaehritbent  Scluifl  ntoi  rov  itvpiow 
trtftfimwi^fH.  tin  Werk  ThtodanU  Mm  Cvnu  (TObincen.  ISSit) ; 
MABi.  L—  attatUmatitmm  4$  8.  CyrUkJ^AUmfdri*  M  itt  htnm 
•rttnloK*  dmvotriarchat  fAnUatht  ia  JImm  JtHiaU  MaL.  Vll 

Chhts.  B.mjb, 

Theodoric,  Antipope.    S<h'  Paschal  II,  Popb. 

Theodoric  (Thierry)  of  Chartres,  a  Platonist 
philosopher  of  the  twelfth  centurj'.  b.  in  France  at  the 
Deginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  a.  at  Chartres  about 
11.50.  It  is  probable  that  he  studitnl  at  Chartres 
under  his  brother  Bernard,  at  least,  we  know  that  in 
1121  he waahend  of  the  school  of  Chartres.  Later,  he 
aeema  to  have  BOoe  to  Paris  and  to  have  taught  there, 
among  hia  diM^n  bdng  John  of  Salisbury.  In  1 141 
ha  was  teaehing  oooe  mora  at  Chartres.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  seven  Hberal  arts  entitled  "Eptateu- 
cfaon",  a  treatiae  "De  Sex  Dierum  OperibuB"^and  a 
commentary  on  *'Dc  Inventione  Rhetorica  ad  Heren- 
nium".  The  first  still  exist.s  in  MS.  at  Chartres,  the 
othern  were  published  1H,'^4  and  18!K).  Theodoric  was 
an  ardenl  lover  of  the  Cla.isies,  the  study  of  which  he 
defemled  against  th<'  sect  of  Oh.iriirandsts  known  as 
"  ( 'oriiifieians".  He  was  also  iiuereMied  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
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recipient  of  a  Latin  trannlation  of  tho  " Planispherp " 
of  Ptolemy  made  by  Herman  the  Dalmatian.  In 
philosophy  he  ailopted  the  Platonic  explanation  of 
reality  and  the  ultra-realiatie  theory  of  universals. 
He  was  influenced  also  by  neo-PythaRorean  principloa. 
Neverthelc«8,  ho  did  not,  as  was  formerly  contended, 
go  the  lenRlh  of  profettHing  explicit  pantheism;  he  did 
not  identify  Divmity  with  reality.  He  did,  indeed, 
maintain  t)iat  Divinity  in  a  form  of  eaeence  {forma 
engeruh)  in  all  thingn;  but,  as  Biiumker  hati  shown 
(Archiv  f.  Gesch.  der  Phil.,  X,  13H)  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  phrase  in  a  theistic  sense.  For^  while  it 
neci-asarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  Divme  some- 
thing in  all  things,  it  docs  not  imply  the  identity 
of  the  essence  of  (lod  with  the  individual  esRonces 
of  things.  In  his  exposition  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  (De  Sex  Dierimi  Operibus)  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  with 
the  Platonic  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe. 

Clxrval.  /y«s  fruUM  de  Chatiret  (Paris,  1805),  109  aqq.; 
Wi  l.r.  Iliit.  of  Me.lieeal  Phtl..  tr.  CorrKT  (New  York.  1909), 
182  iKjq.;   Bai  mkhr  in  Archtt  /.  Grtrk,  der  PhiL,  X;  TuRNBa. 
Hut,  of  Pkilotopky  (Boatoo,  1U03),  21M. 

WiLUAM  TURNEB. 

Th»odorlo  the  Oreat,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  b. 
A.  D.  1,>I  (7);  d.  26  Aug.,  526.  He  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  The*Mlomir,  of  the  royal  Ostrogothic  family  of 
Amali.  When  eight  years  old  Theodoric  was  brought 
as  a  hostage  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  Here  he 
Ieame<l  to  comprehend  the  education  given  by  ancient 
civilization.  At  eighteen  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home  and  became  the  Iciuler  of  a  great  horde  of  his 
count  r>'men,  whose  increasing  numbers  drove  them  to 
seek  new  landji.  As  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  he  was 
sometimes  an  ally,  sometimes  an  enemy,  of  the  em- 
perors. The  inconsistencies  of  his  fwlicy  may  pr«>b- 
ably  be  explained  by  his  having  as  rival  another 
The<»doric,  calle<i  Strabo  (squint-eved),  who  was  able 
to  influence  the  Court  of  Constantinople  against  him. 
When  Strabo  die^l  in  481,  Theodoric  the  Great  re- 
ceived fnim  the  Emperor  Zeno  the  title^^of  patridus  and 
magUier  mililum,  and  in  484  was  appointed  consul. 

ThwMioric  was  now  compelled  to  set  out  with  his 
own  i>eople  to  conquer  new  territory.  The  course  to 
be  pursued  was  suggested  by  the  F^mperor  Zeno. 
The  ()strt)goths  were  to  expel  the  u.surper  Odoacer, 
and  thus  theemiieror  thougnt  to  be  nd  of  dangerous 
neighbours.  In  488  Theo<ioric  started  on  the  march 
witn  his  own  people  an<l  a  large  number  of  Kugians. 
In  489  he  defeated  Odoarer  on  the  Nonsa,  later  at 
Verona,  anrl  in  4()0  on  the  .\<lige.  He  then  Isesicged 
him  in  Ravenna  and  forced  him  to  surrender  in  493. 
Theodoric  pn>mi8e<l  Odoacer  both  life  and  freedom, 
but  munlered  him  at  a  biuiquet  fearing  perhaps  that 
he  might  n*volt  again. 

Theo<Ioric's  maxterj"  of  Italy  being  thus  established, 
he  at  once  showed  his  appre<'iation  of  the  ancient  cul- 
ture and  p<jlitical  organization  of  the  Empin*.  claim- 
ing to  be  its  vicegerent  and  restorer  in  Western 
Eunipe.  His  efforts  in  this  capacity  were  faithfully 
8econ<led  by  his  minister  Cii.s.si<Hl()rus.  Proud  of 
hi.i  Gothic  nationality,  Theodoric,  unlike  the 
earlier  barb.irian  emperors.  believe<i  it  possible  to 
nvoncile  Roman  and  Germanic  interests.  His  peo- 
ple si>i'me<l  to  him  i-qual  to  the  Romans  in  antiquity 
of  descent  and  milit.'irj'  renown,  and  he  realir.e<l  that 
his  power  n-st*-*!  solely  on  Gothic  prowess.  .Appar- 
ently his  kingdom  wtw  a  continuation  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  in  n'ality  hi.s  jxilicy  wim  in  direct  and  fund:*- 
niental  contradict i«m  to  the  Roman  conception,  by 
which  all  national  individuality  was  to  be  lost  in  the 
State  us  a  whole.  This  th<><>rv  of  government  which 
sought  to  suppn-!*.*!  naticmalitii-s  wa.s  oppi>He«l  In  TIumh 
doric:  he  harl  a  profound  respect  for  nation.al  inde- 
pendence, ajid  had  repeatedly  t.aken  up  arm.-*  to  main- 
tain it. 


Among  liis  many  schemes  was  a  great  projwt  to 
combine  in  one  harmonious  HVHtem,  around  the  .shores 
of  the  Me<literranean,  all  the  conflicting  barbarian 
nations,  and  for  this  reason  he  repeatedly  aiib^l  thf 
Prankish  king  Clovis  against  the  Alamanni  and  Vihi- 
g<ith.-».  He  based  his  authority  to  carr>-  out  thi«  wide 
n«)Iiry  not  on  his  office  as  vicegerent  of  the  Eastern 
Emperor,  but,  as  ho  said,  on  the  leges  gentium.  The 
preciw  ih-gree  of  his  dejiendence  on  the  Bvzantine 
Emi>ire  is  not  known:  he  certainly  recognized  its  suz- 
erainty and  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Coastantin<iple.  Still,  the  "Varia""  of  Ca^iodorus, 
a  collection  of  documents  of  the  reign  of  Thetxloric, 
-shows  that  he  firmly  believed  the  Western  Empire  to 
be  continued  in  his  |)erson.  The  many  intermAr- 
riages  between  hia  family  and  the  royal  f.<unilic8  of 
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other  ( ieriii.anic  kingdoms  were  undoubtedly  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  predominance  of  his 
(iyri.islv  in  the  Wi^t.  Yet  his  supremacy  was  a 
dividcnl  one:  to  tin-  Goths  he  was  the  king;  to  the 
Romans  the  patriciiui.  l^oth  nations  were  ruled  by 
thi-ir  own  laws.  The  Edictum  Themiorici  of  512  was 
iiitfiidiil  to  introduce  .scmie  degree  of  uniformity  into 
the  criminal  law.  .All  Theodoric's  decrees,  incfuding 
this  cimIi",  were  in  their  language  yer>'  conciliator}- 
towanls  the  Romans:  the  Roman  population  was  to 
considi'r  (tot hie  supremacy  the  guarantee  of  its  se- 
curity aixl  pros|H'rity. 

In  rejility  Thcixlftric's  n-ign  apiieared  to  bring  once 
more  a  (roldrn  .Ago  to  the  sorely-tried  peninsula. 
ExjM-rtH  in  well-boring  were  bn>ught  from  Africa  to 
h<  lp  restore  ilic  cultivation  of  the  waterless  countr>' 
whi-re  the  w<mmIs  had  boon  cut  down;  and  swamps 
were  dr.aiiied.  litsiks  of  magic  and  theatres  were  for- 
hiildcii.  edicts  wen'  i.s.su<'<l  for  the  protection  of  an- 
cient iiioiiunients.  Roman  literature  once  more 
flourivlied  ill  Itidy:  its  mo.<l  brilliant  representative 
w:ts  Boi-lhius,  who  was  able  to  combine  the  lofty 
ideals  of  Chri.sl  iaiiily  with  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
pliiloNophy.  While  tol<nitiiig  lh«'  C^itholic  Church, 
Theod<.ric  considenil  him.self  the  pnitector  of  Arian- 
isni ;  accordingly  he  sought  to  intervene  diplomatically 
ill  favour  of  the  .\rians  who  were  beinc  jx'rsecutod  by 
.Instiiuaii  1.  NeMTt deltas  he  allowed  comph'te  free- 
<loiii  to  (he  Catholic  Cliurch,  at  lejist  so  far  as  dogma 
w:i-  I'oticerrud.  though  he  ouisideretl  himself  entitled 
to  .-ipiMiiiit  a  po|M'.  or  to  art  .-is  arbitr.ator  in  the  schi.'«in 
bi'lwn  ii  Syiimi.u  lms  and  I.iiun  ntius,  and  in  general 
to  liiitig  .any  ecclesiiLsf ic  to  judgment.  This  same 
kiiin  who  had  eonie  to  It;ily  :us  the  em|)eror's  rt-pn'- 
.s)-iit.itive  should  not,  at  ilie  end  of  his  reign,  have 
iisi-d  such  b.'irbarous  cruelty  in  suppressing  that 
RiiMiaii  tia'ioti.il  revolt  .agaiiit  Gothic  rule  in  which 
tin-  op)M>.sii ion  of  the  Uotiian  Church  to  .\riani.sm  li-d 
the  po|M>.  Const  ant  inopio,  and  the  educated  laity  to 
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unite.  The  Senate  in  ita  judicial  capacity  was  or- 
dered to  try  those  implicated  in  thin  conspiracy,  and 
BoeUiius  sad  Iub  aged  father-in-law,  the  Senator 
SymmachuH,  were  condemned  to  death.  Theodorio 
succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the  bitter  convietkm  that 
his  eondtotory  polkqr  had  failed,  and  txom  that  time 
his  health  deoiBed.  He  was  buried  m  the  truly  regal 
tomb  at  Ravenna.  At  a  hrter  date  exoeeRivo  zeal 

rmptcd  the  dinnterment  of  the  Arian  king,  but 
continues  fo  live  in  a  wonderful  legend,  which 
jt^suiues  many  forms,  a8  th<'  warrior  King  of  the 
heroic  age  of  the  (lorman  pooplr.  On  stormy  nights 
the  peasants  still  whisper  uf  Dietrich  of  Berne,  m 
they  call  Theodoric, riomg  through  the  air  nith  his 
wild  followers. 

CAiMtoDORm.  (mL  MoMHiiBN,  Varia  (Berlin,  1S94);  MoimsKN, 
Otigotitchf  Stiutirn  in  S'ntei  Archif  drr  GaelUehaft  fUr  aUrrt 
dfulvhr  Hi-'rhirhlthunilr.  XIV,  XV;  HoDOKiN,  Tinlu  and  krr  In- 
tadert  (lyornion,  ISUJ^t-);  VillaJII^  L<  intationr  barbaricht  in 
Italia 
allrr.  1 

(M«iiia.  lOlD). 


(.Milan.  i905UH4RTMAlix,  0«$ekielU*  /laticM  «M  MiUd- 
I  (Leipug.  1W7);  PmucHwm,  fhmitriA  dir  Oww 


Theodorui  and  Theophanes  (cAlIod  Crapii, 
"written  upon",  7pairToO,  Saints:  Thi-odorus,  b. 
about  77.5;  d.  ulx^iit  S4'2-4.3;  ThTOi)hHiu-s,  h.  ulxuit 
778;  d.  84o.  These  champions  of  the  veneration 
of  images  during  the  uecond  Iconoclastic  con- 
troversy in  the  East  were  bnrthera  and  natives 
of  Jerusalem.  Both  entered  the  momustery  of 
St.  Habas,  near  Jertisaleni,  which,  at  that  time 
wa-s  under  the  guidance  of  Michael,  later  syncellus 
of  the  Patriarcn  of  Jerusalem.  The  brothm  had 
an  eanellaDt  theological  training  and  were  aeal- 
oos,  abrifll  aeoetiee.  About  812  uqr nfeaad amon- 
astery  at  Gooetuitinople,  where  hi  oppoeition  to  the 
Emperor  Leo  V  ^13^-20)  they  energetically  defended 
the  veneration  of  images,  and  consequently  were 
exiled.  Under  the  succeeding  em]x»ror,  Michael  II 
(820-29),  they  were  brought  into  the  mona.s1ery  of 
Sostheneson  the  BoHplmrus.  Michiwl's  successor,  the 
tyrannical  and  Ir<inoela.sf ic  Th('oi)hilo8  (S'JO-42), 
exiled  ttu-Mi  hut  recalled  them  in  8.36  to  the 

cjipitid,  ha<i  them  Hcourgwl  several  times,  and  had 
twelve  \mv!i  of  verse  cut.into  i  Ik  ir  skin  (hence  the  nick- 
name "written  upon").  They  were  once  more  sent 
into  exile,  where  Theodorus  diwi,  while  Theophanee 
lived  to  see  the  ck)ee  of  tlie  Iconoclastic  contro- 
yeny  in  842  during  the  leign  of  the  Emprees  Theo- 
dora. In  thia  «me  year  he  was  raised  to  the  Arch- 
dioccee  of  Nioasa  and  adminiiteNd  it  until  his  death. 
Theophanes  wrote  a  biie  number  of  religious  poesaa, 
among  them  one  on  his  dead  brother,  but  thqr  have 
not  yet  been  published  (cf.  Christ  and  Paranikas, 
"Anthologia  gneca  earminum  christianorum ",  Leip- 
zig, 17811.  The  brothers  arc  venerated  a.s  saints. 
In  the  (ireeii  Church  the  feiwst  of  Theophanes  is  ob- 
-^(  i  \  cd  on  11  October,  that  of  The<Kiorus  on  27  De- 
ceuilK'r.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  fea-sts  of  Inith 
are  celchrjite<i  on  27  December  (Cf.  Nilles,  "  l\;ilrn- 
darium  manuale  utriusque  Eccle.sia?",  I,  300,  3t>8 
aq.). 

Vila  Theodori  Grapti  in  P.  C,  CXVI.  65a-0S3;  Thbodoba 
Cs\tm:vt.ks\,  Vita  Throdori  rl  Thriiphan\ii,  «l.  pAPABorocu>»- 
Kr:K.\MFr8  in  '.\>ctX<(ra  'IiMtfoAiiutrucirt  ffrakyoAvyiM,  IV, 

22:i;  V.  :i7!>-!K):  \\itMM,aL  Mkkdl»&iMUmU»dmi»^irm 
Grand.  St.  Thi.odort  n  St.  fMqrtaMiaKiiM  4t  tmimM»m, 
VI  (laOl),  313  aq.,  010 

J.  P.  IbnsoH. 

Theodorui  Lector,  a  lector  attached  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  of  Constantinople  in  the  early 

Kof  the  sixth  century.  At  the  request  of  a  friend 
an^lad  In  four  books  his  "Uistoria  TripartiU". 
aa  epitotne  of  the  historians  Socrates,  Sosomen,  and 
Tbeodoret,  made  up  of  excerpts  from  them.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  thM  work  exists  in  MS.  but  it  has 
never  been  pviblishod;  Valesiu.s  u.sed  it.  attaching  per- 
hi^  too  much  importance  to  the  readings  he  found 
XIV.— 37 


in  it,  in  his  edition  of  the  above-named  historiSBB. 
Theodorus  also  componed  a  history  in  two  books  which 
carried  the  narrative  of  the  "ILst.  Trip."  from  the 
death  of  Theodosiua  II  im  to  the  times  of  Justin  1. 
This  wmk  is  utfortanirtsBr  lost,  but  two  long  series 
of  excerpts  are  preserved  usually  bearing  the  title 
'A«»  Nunf^4^  Ka^Xlnw  wfaieh,  however,  is 
spurious  (De  Boor,  "Zeitschrift  f.  Kircbengeech.", 
VI,  489;  Preuschen  m  "Realenencyk.  f.  Prot.  theol.", 
B.  v.);  qiiot:ifioas  also  are  found  in  the  writm^rs  of  St. 
■lohn  ftf  iJ.uniwu.s  and  the  .\ct«  of  the  Seventh  ( Icn- 
er:il  Council.  The  hLstory  owes  it.s  value  t  i  the 
scatitinefw  of  our  information  concerning  the  jjeriini  it 
treats  rather  than  i^i  its  merits.  It  is  full  of  niarvel- 
lou.s  htorics.  The  only  indications  of  the  time  when 
Theodore  lived  are  the  date  at  which  his  history 
ended  and  hi^t  s{)eaking  of  the  "ho^  memory"  oif 
Theoiloret— he  would  hardly  hava  done  this  after  the 
"Three  Chapters"  controversy. 


Dk  Boor,  op.  eU.:  PBEtrBCREN,  op.cit.  (Lripiig,  tWT):  Nouia 

in  Tubingen  TheM.QwH.  (IHfil),  .569  sq.;  SaKRaiin.  De  Theod. 
Ltetore.  Theophanit  prttcipuo  futite  in  Commtnl.  ph\UA.  Jmrnn'i,  I, 

163  saa.    "  "   

552. 


163  sqq.:  BARURKnEwBH-vSuAUA.N',  Patrolom  (St.  LouiK,  1908), 
552.  The  fracroenu  of  tbe  Hiitory  were  puofiahad  by  VlltlW 
•nd  reprinted  To  P.  O..  LXXXVI.  For  additiooal  unvpU  to  b* 
fouDd  in  the  writing  ol  Niotas.  $ad  Chabtuhii  uut  or  Nmba. 
•eaDnsAiviaASL  JUML,SlT,fi5SMi. 

F.  J.  Bacchto. 

ThaodaalopdUi,  a  tituhr  metropolitan  sea  of 
Thiada  Mma.  In  the  iMgrnning  the  eity  was  called 
Aprak  or  imferaUy  Aproi:  later  in  its  history  it  be> 
came  known  astheuolonia Claudia  Aprcnsis  (Ptolemy, 
"Goographia",  vol.  Ill,  cap.  .xi,  p.  7).  In  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  .\mmianu8  Marcellinus  (XXVII, 
iv,  12),  it  was  the  nrincipul  city  of  the  country 
soutii  of  Heraclea.  The  olhcial  name  of  Theodo- 
siopolis,  wiiii  h  w:i.s  given  to  the  city  by  either  Theo- 
dosiu.s  I,  or  Thcodosius  II,  wa.s  rarely  \iBed;  it  was 
cominoniy  culleil  Apros.  At  fir^f  sulTraRuii  e])i>cop:d 
see  of  Heraclea  in  the  European  province,  Aproa  bad 
already  in  040  been  elevated  to  an  autocephalous 
archiepi.Hcopal  see  (flelBer.  "  Ungedruckte  .  . .  Texto 
der  Notitia;  epi^copatuum",  535),  which  title itstOl 
retained  in  117U.  However  in  1179,  Roman  us  signs 
himself  as  Metropolitan  of  Apro^and  the  "Notitia 
episcopatuum"  oi  Manuel  I  OwMieninB,  whieh  dirtes 
from  thissameepoeh,alsore(ientoApK)sasanietr(H 
politan  see  (Gelser,  op.  cit.»  587) .  Th  is  see  must  have 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centur>',  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ccnturj-,  for  in  the 
"Notiti;t  ''  .subsequent  to  14.53  no  mention  of  it  is  to  bo 
found.  Ia'  (^uicn,  "()ricn.s  i!iri>iianus",  I,  1125- 
1 12iS;  make.sHf)ecial  mention  of  eleven  bi.shops  belonging 
to  this  see.  ivmong  whom  are  Babylasin  4,">S;  Andreas 
in  .WG;  Jonn  in  7S7;  .Sabbas  in  S7S;  and  in  13.51,  Ga- 
briel, the  last  one  kintwn.  From  1204,  a.s  lonj;  .'is  (lie 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Crusaders,  Anroa 
wa.«t  a  Roman  archdiocese;  in  1244  it  was  alreaav  a 
titular  archbishopric  (Eubcl,  "Hicrarchia  catliolica 
medii  levi",  I  94;  II,  101).  Under  the  Frank-s,  who 
csdlcd  it  Naples,  Apros  belonged  to  Theodosiua  Bra- 
nas,  the  Greek,  wiw  hod  married  Agnes,  sister  of 
King  Philip  Augustus.  The  Bulgarians  took  the  city 
and  destroyed  it  in  120S;  later  it  fell  anew  under  the 
wwv  of  the  FVanks  and  the  Greeks  (Villehardouin, 
ed.^aillv,  390-91 ,  403,  4 1 .1-1 5,  564) .  The  exact  sit- 
uation  of  Apnw  is  not  known;  Tomasehek,  "Zur 
Kiuide  der  Ha?mus-Halbinsel",  .'52,  identifies  it  with 
Kestridje  on  the  Podj»>DeMf  SOttth  of  HsbeboU  in 
the  sanjak  of  Ro<losto. 

I*T"I  >  MT,  fVi-r<ffrnpAic1,   «!.    MTllEK.  I,  4S9:  I'^t-I.T-WlfWOWA, 

Real -Eneifciopadit  drr  damtchtn  AUerlunuwuMtntchafl,  ». 

8.  Vailr*. 

Thaodotiopolii*  See  Eanmnif,  Dtocm  or. 

Theodoalus  I  (Flavius  THF.oi>o8tus),  Romun  Em- 
peror, b.  in  Spain,  about  346;  d.  at  Milan,  17  January, 
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395.  ThcodosiuH  is  one  of  the  w)vereigna  by  uni- 
versal oonaeiit  ciilkil  (.irtat.  He  staiupfd  out  tlic 
last  vestigtsi  of  pumani.sm,  put  ivn  t  rul  to  the  Arian 
heresy  in  the  enipire,  pacified  the  Gotiu,  left  a  fa- 
mous example  of  petiitcuce  for  a  crime,  ana  reigned  as 
a  just  and  mighty  Catholic  emperor.  His  father,  the 
Comes  Theododus,  was  a  distioguiaihed  general;  both 
be  md  the  mother  Thermantia  were  Uatbolka  at  a 
time  when  AriaaiBm  was  at  its  strongest.  Tbaodo- 
liua  the  «m  distin^piished  hiinBelf  in  the  amy,  was 
made  Dax  of  Moesia,  defeated  th«  SMtmatiaiw  (Afl»- 
mianus  Maroellinus,  XXIX,  6);  then,  iriien  an  in* 
tricrue  brought  about  the  disgrace  and  execution  of  his 
fiithcr  (.'JTIji  ho  rt'tircfl  to  his  own  property  in  Spain. 
But  his  rcpiitution  was  not  forgottt-n.  The  Emperor 
Gratian  i  m  'i  Ms.})  after  the  doutli  of  Valrim  CiTS) 
t(K>k  Tlicoilosius  from  private  life  liiui  miwle  him  hia 
fellow-<-mpcror  (.-Vugusf  usj  for  the  East  (19  Jan.,  379). 
He  was  already  married  to  .,?ilia  Flacillii,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Artadius  and  Honoriud  (his  future  huc- 
©essors)  and  a  daughter  Pulcheria.  As  AugustuB  he 
carried  on  the  Gothic  war  vigorou.sly  and  success- 
fully. During  the  year  380  he  was  able  to  conclude  a 
victorious  peace  with  the  Goths;  on  24  November  he 
held  hie  tnumph  at  Comitantinople.  Meanwhile  he 
had  abo  npnamd  the  Vaodab  and  Huns.  Early  in 
the  same  year  a  severe  iiekne»  at  TheaMlonkn  ibmIs 
htm  seek  baptism,  and  hewasbapitbedby  thaChtfaoBe 
Bishop  of  Thc8.<<alonica,  Aschohos.  Socrates  (H.  E., 
V,  ti)  says  that  since  Thcodoaius  "was  a  Christian 
from  his  i)areiit.s  and  professed  the  faith  of  tlie  Ho- 
moouisios  he  first  ikswured  himst^lf  t  hat  t  he  bishop  wxs 
not  an  Arian  (cf.  Sozomen;  "H.  E  ",  VII,  4).  A  grfat 
part  of  the  emperor's  lictivity  w:is  now  MfH-nt  in  estal)- 
li-shin^;  the  C:ilhohc  faith  and  rcprexsitig  Ariani.sm. 
In  IVbruary,  -iSU,  he  and  Gratian  publishixl  the 
famous  e<iict  that  all  their  subjects  should  profe.sa 
the  faith  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
(Ood.  Th«>d.,  XVI,  1,  2;  .Sowmen,  VII,  4).  The 
eonventidea  of  the  heretics  were  not  to  be  called 
ehureheB. 

Aa  soon  as  he  came  to  Constantinople  Thoodosiua 
begsa  expelling  the  Arians,  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
poascssion.  The  Arian  bishop,  DemophiluL  left  the 
city  (Socr.,  V.  7;  Soz..  VII,  5),  St.  Gregoryof  Narian- 
tvis  undertook  the  administration  of  the  diocesie.  In 
January,  381.  the  prefect  had  orders  to  close  all  Arian 
chapels  in  the  city  and  to  exjK'l  those  wlio  served 
them.  The  same  severe  me;isures  witc  ordered 
tlirouf^liout  Tlieodosius's  dominion,  not  only  against 
Arians,  but  alio  in  the  case,  of  Xlanirha-ans  and  all 
other  heretics.  Howcvt  r  Sozotnen  says  tliat  the  em- 
peror "made  severe  punishtnent.s  by  liis  laws,  but  did 
not  cany  them  out,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  punish,  but 
only  to  frighten  his  subjects,  that  th^  might  think  as 
he  did  about  Divine  thinfpt.  And  he  praised  those 
who  were  converted  of  their  own  accord  (H.  E.,  VII, 
12).  In  381  the  Second  General  Council  was  held  at 
OoDstanUnoida  under  his  auspices  (Socr.,  V,  8^  Sos., 
VII,  7) .  In  383  he  attempted  a  conierenoe  al  his  cap- 
ital between  Catholics  and  Ariaas,  with  a  view  to  a 
reconciliation;  but  no  result  was  obtained  (Socr.,  V, 
10;  Soz., VII,  12).  In  the  same  year  Gratian  was  mur- 
dere<l  at  Lyons  (2.5  Aug.)  and  Clemens  Maximus 
usurjK'd  the  imperial  title  in  the  West  (3.S3-3>S.S). 
Tlicoilosius  acknowl«iged  the  usurper  on  condition 
that  he  would  allow  Gratian's  brotlier,  Valentinian  II, 
to  reign  in  Italy.  In  .'1S7  Maximus  broke  the  con- 
tract and  expelled  \'aleiitinian,  who  tl''i  t<i  Theodo- 
sius.  Theodosius  brought  him  back  with  an  army, 
and  defeated  and  executed  .Maxinius  at  .Vquileia. 
Valentinian  II  now  reigned  in  the  West  till  392.  It 
was  also  in  3S7  tliat  Theodosius  showed  such  toler- 
ance in  the  affair  of  the  statues  at  Antioch  (see  John 
CShktbostoh). 

During  all  his  M§p  Theodosnia  took  severe  meaa- 
iiKS  agauist  the  aoviving  remnants  of  paganism.  In 


3SS  a  prefect  was  sent  around  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  temples  and 
breaking  up  pagan  associations;  it  was  then  that  the 
Serapeum  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  (Socr.,  V,  16). 
LibaJiius  wrote  a  "Lamentation"  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fanes  of  the  gods  {rtpl  tUp  l%>dr,  ed.  R. 
Foerster,  BibL  Script.  Gr.  et  Rom.  Teubner).  In  391 
Theoiiusius  refused  to  allow  the  Altar  of  Victory  to  be 
restored  in  the  Roman  Senate  <df.  Gibbon,  "Deoliiie 
and  FalL"fjBeriui,  Pafw 


witoh«nrftirentobepiiiuuhedaBl«saiiK(^^  (Cod. 
Theod.,  XVI,  X,  10-12).  In  short  his  htws  put  an  e^id 
finally  to  the  old  cult,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  open  and 
public  u.se  is  conrerned.  One  of  its  last  sn^is  w.^.^  a 
despairing  appeal  to  the  sword, which  offers  unain  the 
dramatic  situation  of  a  field  of  battle  on  wliich  the  re- 
ligion of  Europe  .seemed  to  denend.  .Vrgobast,  the 
Frankish  tutor  of  Viilciif ii)i:in  II,  at  lea.st  indin'<"tly 
caused  his  ward's  death  (liodgkin,  "Italy  and  her 
Invaders",  I,  590)  and  set  up  a  rhetorician,  Eugenius, 
in  his  stead  (lo  May,  392).  Thoodctsius  hastened  to 
Italv  to  avenge  this  crime.  Eugenius,  although  nom> 
in&ll^  a  Christian,  tried  to  unite  the  remains  of  pagan- 
ism in  his  defence.  He  set  up  pagan  altars  again  (in- 
cluding that  of  Victory  at  Rome),  niaaoldiers  niarebed 
under  the  standard  of  HetwiJM  invietus.  But  near 
Aquileia  on  6  Swt^  394,  oooe  more  the  CShriitinn 
Labamm  triumpfiedf  wet  the  banner  of  the  aasiait 
gods ;  Theodosius  entered  Rome  sole  master  of  the  BOW 
finally  Christian  empin-.  Further  laws  enforced  the 
keeping  of  Sunday  ami  (hr  di.sabilitit^  of  pagans, 
.Tews,  inifl  heretics.  During  the  greater  part  el  his 
reign  'I'htsuli  isms  was  in  intimate  relation  with  St. 
Aiubro-.r.  'i'lie  story  of  the  em|X!ror's  worst  crime, 
the  tn.v--s;u'rr  of  at  lea-st  70(K)  citizens  of  The.ssali'iiic-a 
in  revenge  for  a  tumult  (April,  390);  of  St.  Ambrose's 
refu.sal  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Church;  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  eifht  months  of  wnance,  is  one  of  the 
memorable  incidents  of  Church  history. 

Theodosius  married  Galla  (daught^>r  of  Valentinian 
I)  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  by  her  had  * 
daughter,  GaUa  Placidia,  the  mother  of  Valentinian 
UI.  St.  Ambrose  preached  his  funeral  oration  ("  Da 
obita  llModasu".  P.  L.,  XVI,  1385).  Histwonnn 
Areadius  and  Honorius  had  already  been  proelaimed 
Augustus  during  his  life.  Areadius  became  emperor 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  Honorius  of  the 
western.  The  Roman  world  wa.s  never  again  united. 
Thc<5dosiu8  stands  out  as  the  dest rover  of  heresy  an<l 
paganism,  as  the  lust  sovereign  of  the  undivided  em- 
pire. A  coin  n'prcseiii  mtr  h i m  holding  the  Labarum 
with  the  inscription.  A'- v 'or  liHptukeK, 
perfectly  hLs  title  to  remembrance. 

SochaTM;  S<iz<imi.n;  Z<>mimi>i:  I'lHASf1U*;AMMUin.  .  

UNCS,  Md  otlipr  <'hurtli  hinoriaas;  Codiei  Thmidoiiamu;  ad. 
MuuMSKN  (Ek-rlin.  ISNJ.i);  K*C«Hr.N,  Jahrherhrr  Jtr  rhrittL. 
Kirche  unler  dem  Kaiter  Tlicodoiiu*  drm  CIroitm  (Frriburg.  IS  'T); 
GeLDBNrSItNINO  AND  ISLAND,  DcT  Kai$er  Theodotiiu  drr  CriMM 
^alte,  187S):  TlLimoNT,  UUtoirt  da  Smperurt,  V.;  ScntLLBa, 
d^tdb.  dtr  romitehm  Kaitrrteil,  II  (Gotba.  1SS7);  .'VvTLTtc, 
Gttch,  dtt  UnUrganan  dtt  griech.-rtfm.  Hrulenlunu  (Jrna,  IS.S7— 
92);  QnaON.  DrcUne  awl  Fnll  uf  (hr  Roman  Kmpirr,  f,l.  BrHT, 
III  (Londoa,  1897);  GbmaB,  Gtiek.  Homs.  u.  drr  PapHf.  I  !  Krci- 

iMis.u5ir 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

Theodostui  flarentiiil,  b.  at  MQnstcr,  in  the 
Grisons,  Switzerland,  23  May,  1808;  d.  at  Heiden,  in 
ApperizcU,  lo  Feb  .  ISG.").  Me  entered  the  Capuchin 
I'raticLscan  Order,  22  ( i  Is2.5,  was  ortlaine<l  priest  in 
1  S:5(),  and  appoint e(  1  iiov  ice  nKister,  and  leetureronphil- 
osophy  and  f  liwlogN'.  In  ISMn  lie  became  guardian  at 
Baden;  in  superior  ami  p:>rish  priest  at  Chiir;  in 
l.S.')7  definitor,  and  in  1H60  vicar-geiienil  of  t  he  1  >ii  "oe 
of  Chur.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Catholics  in  Switserland  found  themselves  in  a 
Ismentahle  position.  In  addition  to  IVoieetaat  aa- 
cendency  there  was  the  spirift  of  unbelief  and  of  false 
myaUdom.  Even  the  Govemaicata  o(  Gatholie  can- 
tMS  len^tbemMlveB  to  tba  peneoition  of  tba  Churdi 
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and  the  conventual  bouses.  TIm  uafortmiBte  Sonder- 
bund  war  had  broken  the  poww  and  oonfidmce  of  the 
Catholiee,  and  the  vietorioiu  Radical  party  forced 
upon  the  country  a  constitutional  league  pledged  to 
the  destruction  of  Catholic  interests.  In  consequence 
of  his  zealous  defence  of  t  he  Church,  F  at  her  Theodosius 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Alsace  in  1841.  Mut  in  .4ugUBt  of 
the  same  year  he  returned,  and  broupjht  his  exjMTi- 
enoe  to  bear  on  plans  for  the  welfare  of  ^he  Church 
and  people.  Fif.st  he  founded  the  lantitute  of  the 
Francisenn  Busters  of  the  Holy  C'ro.sf4.  In  the  C(i- 
puchin  church  at  .\ltorf  on  IG  Oct.,  1844,  the  first 
three  sisters  received  the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  constitutions  enjoin  upon  them 
to  make  themselves  all  to  all  in  order  to  wm  souls  to 
Christ  and  to  do  nothing  which  might  repel  any  from 
their  mode  of  life.  From  this  foundation  grew  the 
congregation  of  teaching  sisters,  with  their  mother- 
botitM  at  Menunien.  iriiiflh  bae.MMr  abovt  IflOO 
members.  Later  on  rkther  Theodoshu  founded  the 
congregation  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Ingonbohl,  which 
numbers  5251  sisters  in  S78  institutions.  These  con- 
gregations have  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  liot  h 
are  actively  engaged  in  educational  works;  they  have 
foiuidling  asyluni.'j,  orphani^es,  kindergarten.^,  poor 
schools,  board ing-schoo Is  for  girls,  and  seniiiiaries  for 
teachers.  Both  have  in  their  homes  for  girls  a  ptjtum- 
nge,  as  the  French  call  it,  for  servant  girls,  factory 
workers,  shop  assistants,  and  others.  The  Sisters  of 
Mercy  have,  besides,  home:)  for  the  poor  and  siclc, 
and  undertake  private  nur8in|[. 

In  the  meantime  Father  Theodosius  was  himself 
busy  as  a  schoolmaster.  He  superintended  the 
people's  schools  (Volksach^Slen),  which  are  attended 
by  others  besides  the  poor.  Em  promoted  conthni> 
ation  schools  and  waern  favour  of  teehnioal  hiatnio- 
tion  for  appreotioee  and  workmen.  He  founded  anew 
the  suppressed  Jesuit  CoUese,  Maria-Hilf  tu  Schwys, 
where  there  are  now  more  than  400  pupils.  It  com- 
pri.ses  a  gymnasium,  lyceutn,  ana  sin  induf-trial 
school  with  technical  and  mercantile  departments. 
To  stir  up  anew  Catholic  life  he  engaml  m  popular 
miflaions  and  retreats  for  priiasta.  To  provide  for 
the  neeiis  of  Catholics  in  I^tcstant  parts  of  Switscr- 
land  he  founded  the  home  missions  for  which  he 
provided  a  special  fund.  Tlie  institution  of  the 
aiiTuial  conference  of  the  Swiss  bishops  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.  To  bring  Swiss  CathoUcs  together, 
to  strengthen  Catholic  feeling,  and  to  organize  social 
works,  lie  founded  the  Pius  Sjciety.  For  this  society 
Father  Theodosius  worked  harder  than  for  all  else; 
H  was  in  connexion  with  this  that  he  more  ful^ 
eqMunded  hia  Giiriitian  social  ideas.  He  w:is  veiy 
keen  upon  the  eaie  and  inspection  of  the  hei]>!es^  and 
dependent,  such  as  boardcd-out  children,  apprentices, 
neglected  children,  and  discharged  prinonfr^i.  With 
regard  to  the  labour  question  Father  Tim  iluvi  us  ex- 
pn-KHfsi  himself  very  fully  in  his  sptTch  a;  1  lankfort 
in  l.*S63.  In  demanding  the  Christianizing  of  indus- 
try, trade  uaioius,  and  workmen's  cre<lit  banks,  he 
said:  "Formerly  monasteries  were  turned  into  fac- 
tories, now  factories  must  become  moriiusterics,  and  the 
profits  inusi  be  shared  with  the  workers".  I'actorun 
were  tstablishcni  Ui  carry  out  this  idea,  but  they  failed, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  business  capacity  in  the  founders. 
At  Ingenbohl  Fattier  Theodosnis  founded  a  printing 
and  book-binding  establisbment  and  a  society  for  the 
distribution  of  mod  books.  Among  his  own  writmos 
are  the  "  Legends  of  the  Saints ' '  in  four  volumes,  ws 
spirit  was  well  ciqwesBed  in  the  saying  of  8t.  August- 
hie  whidi  on  the  eve  of  his  death  be  wrote  in  the  note- 
hook  of  a  teaoher:  "In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
Hbertas,  in  onmyMls  eharitas".  A  favourite  maxim 
of  his  was:  "Whatever  is  the  need  of  the  time,  H  God's 
Will". 

KnArTiiAiis,  P.  Thfvlniiiu'  fSt.  Gsll,  1H6.V':  KijiEvrn,  P. 
Tkt«lonu*  (Lucerne,  1865);  Furreb.  L*b*n  u.  Wirktn  tUt  P. 


Thtedotiui  (laxeabohl,  1S78):  Planta.  P.  Tktodatius  CBm. 
im3) ;  Vr*ca.  P.  Throdotiu*  Ptcrtntini  (Inioiiboia,  1887). 

FATim  Cunmnnv 
Theodotion  Venian.    Bee  Vmmum  or  xn 

Bmui. 

Theodotus  of  Ancyra,  Saint,  martyr.  On  18 
May  the  Roman  Martyrology  says:  "At  Ancyra,  in 
CJalatia,  the  martyr  Saint  Theodotus  and  the  saintly 
virgins  Thecu.sa.  his  aunt,  Alexandra,  Claudia,  Faina, 
Eupliriisia,  Matrona,  and  JuUtta",  etc.  They  are 
nientioneil  in  all  the  menologies,  and  Theodotus  has  a 
special  feast  on  7  June  (N'iDes,  "Kal.  man.",  I,  162, 
and  ii,  Me  is  patron  of  innkeepen.  Em- 

blems: torches  and  the  sword.  According  to  the  Acts 
(Acta  SS..  May,  IV,  147}  Theodotus  was  a  married 
man  who  kept  an  inn  at  Anegrtn,  the  c^>ital  of  Galn- 
tia.  Heisdeecribedaammanv^sealmiaintlMper- 
fmmanoeof  his  Christian  dutice,  endiowed  with  man^ 
vkitte8,espoeia%oliarity  towards  his  ncif^bour.  He 
brought  sinners  to  repentance  and  strengthened  many 
in  their  faith  during  the  persecution  which  Theoc- 
tenus,  the  goveraor  of  the  jjrovince,  was  carrying  on, 
about  303,  in  acoordance  with  the  e<iict  of  Diocletian. 
The  name  of  a  cert  ain  Victor  is  mcni  ioned  as  one  who 
grew  Weak  in  his  pnjfession  of  Christianity  and  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  from  Thwdoius.  The 
governor  ordere<i  that  all  provisions  exposed  for  sale 
should  limit  be  ofifered  to  the  idols.  'Incodotus  laid 
in  stores  of  goods  and  his  house  became  a  refuge  for 
the  Christians,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  place  for 
Divine  worship.  At  Maloe.  about  five  mucs  from 
Ancyra,ho  sought  out  the  body  of  the  martjT,  Valenfl, 
and  gave  it  Christian  buriaL  Heturmng  to  Ancyra 
he  found  the  Christians  in  great  tmuUhk  The  seven 
viinna  mentioned  above  had  been  eaBed  before  the 
judges  and  made  a  valiant  profession  of  their  faith; 
the>'  were  tliMi  sent  to  a  house  of  debauchery,  but  pre- 
ser\  t'<i  their  purity.  Then  they  were  otiliged  to  .-utTer 
crail  torments  and  were  cast  into  the  sea  with  stones 
attached  to  their  bodies.  Theodotus  8ucc«x-ded  in 
rescuing  the  bodies  and  honourably  burying  tlieni. 
In  con.s<>quence  he  was  urrn  1,  and  after  many  suf- 
ferings was  killed  by  the  sword ;  his  body  was  mtraeu- 
lously  brought  t-o  Malos  and  there  ent^mibed  liy  the 
priest  Fronto,  .V  chapel  wtw  built  over  thegrave,  and 
the  saint  wa.s  held  in  great  veneration.  Ttie  legend 
is  told  by  Niius  who  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness  to  a  great  part  of  what  he  describes.  Kuinart 
(page  372)  places  it  among  his  "Acta  sincera  et  se- 
lecta".  Pio  Franchi  produced  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Acts  in  "Studi  e  Teati"  (Rome,  1901).  He  consid- 
ered them  trustworthy,  but  later  changed  his  opinion. 
Delebam  (AuO.  fioU.,  XXII,  320,  and  XXIIlTiTS) 
says:  'T*be  kernel  of  the  legend  is  a  tale  narrated  by 
Herodotus,  while  the  existence  of  the  hero  of  the  nar- 
rative is  not  vouched  for  by  any  historic  document." 

Bt-TLKK,  Litft  of  tht  Saint*;  D\rl.  of  i'krUl.  bvog..  IV,  &80;  ROm. 
Uuarlal»ehnft.  XvllI,  289:  Dtr  KulKUik  (ISOS),  569;  I.EciJCRcq. 
Lm^artvrt.  II.  VIII  (Firia.  HWaj^^OM^u^  Bio-BiU^  II, 

Theodtilf  (TBEODULP08,  Theodmlkk),  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  a  writer  skilled  in  poetic  forms  and  a  learned 
theologian,  b.  in  Spain  about  760;  d.  at  Angers, 
France,  18  Dec.,  821.  By  descent  a  Goth,  he  be- 
came before  7M  a  member  of  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, where  he  was,  next  to  Alcuin,  the  most  dis- 
tinguibhcd  and  learned  person.  Charlemagne  granted 
hfan  (about  798)  the  BMioiirieof  Orlfiana  and  seven] 
abbqw.  He  Isboundsuooesafidlyin  Us  diooese  asa 
reformer  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  as  is  shown  by 
his  two  Capitularies,  one  of  which  has  forty-six 
ch.'ipters;  he  also  encouraged  si-hools.  In  70S  he  was 
Kent,  with  Hishop  Lcidrfwi  of  Lyons,  as  a  myal  n^m- 
senger  {rnxitus  dominicua)  to  the  southern  part  of 
France.  In  his  jKH*tii.  "Vermin  contra  judieea",  in 
which  he  complains  of  the  .severity  of  Franki^h  law 
and  addresses  earnest  warnings  to  the  judges,  he 
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g^VM  an  account  of  his  experiences  while  on  this  mi»- 
mon.  As  a  writer  on  theology  he  took  part  in  the  dis- 
pute over  the  term  Filioque  (the  procession  of  the 
Ho^  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father) 
and  defmled  this  doctrine  at  the  request  of  Charle- 
magoainUMtiwtiM^  "Oespiritusancto".  He  also 
wrote  at  the  wish  of  the  emperor,  "De  ordine  hup- 
tiMmi",  a  description  of  the  ceremonies  at  baptism. 
He  is  further,  apparently,  the  author  of  an  expoution 
of  the  Holy  Mass  and  of  the  Creed.  As  regank^ 
languago  and  metre  he  occupic.-i  the  first  place  among 
the  \H)cl3  of  (!if  C':irl'i\ iTiKian  era  and  aistinguishoti 
himself  hy  spirit  and  >*ki\\,  particularly  interesting  are 
the  \f' )  (TN  wliioh  ho  wrote  in  the  fonii  of  [Kiema  givmg 
an  aiiimutotl  pieturc  of  the  life  at  e<mrt.  His  hymn 
for  Palm  Sunday,  "Ciloria,  laus,  et  honor"  (Atial- 
•cta  hymnica,  L,  160  6q.),  came  into  liturgical  me. 
He  IS  also  kiMiwn  as  a  patron  and  lover  of  art.  Ho 
was  still  in  favour  at  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  but  later,  being  accuhe<i  of  shariAg 
in  the  conspiracy  of  King  Bernard  of  Italy,  was  con* 
sequent  Iv  acpoeod  in  818  and  exiled  to  Angeis. 

At.,  CV,  187-380;  J/«m.  Otrm,  HxM.:  Poeta  mri  Carelini.  I. 
437-581;  HArKARO.  Thtoiulft  Htmtt  d'OrUan*  (Url^aM,  18«0): 
CUMMRO,  TModuUt  (OrMana.  1892):  MAKintts,  Gttck.  <Ut  lot. 
Iii— IMr 4m  MiUtMHn,  iWtmeh.  1911).  &37-43. 

KUUIENS  h&TTLBn. 

TbtolottotlTbtint.  See  Faitb;  Hon;  Lovm; 

VlRTCT!. 

Theology. — The  subject  will  be  treatetl  under  the 
several  head.-*  of:  I.  Dogmatic  (with  its  parts,  Chris- 
tologv  and  Soteriolog.v)  j  II.  Moral;  III.  Pastoral; 
IV.  .\scetieal;  V.  Mystical. 

I .  Dogmatic  Thboixkj  y. — Dogmat  ic  t  heology  is  t  hat 
part  of  theology  which  treats  of  the  theoretical  truths 
ol  faith  concerning  Cod  and  His  works  {doomata 
JUdit  wheWM  moral  theology  has  for  its  subject- 
aitttter  the  praetieal  truths  of  morahty  idofimala 
monm).  At  times,  atmlogetics  or  fundamental 
theology  is  called  "general  dogmatic  tbcokcy", 
dogmatic  theology  proper  being  distinguished  from 
H  a.s  ".tpocial  dogmatic  theologj'".  However, 
according  to  prcBPnt-day  usage,  apologetics  is 
no  longer  treale<l  a.-<  part  of  di ic  theology 
but  has  attained  the  rank  of  an  itnlependent 
science,  being  generally  regarded  as  the  ititnKiiierioti 
to  and  foundation  of  dogmatic  tlu'ologj'.  The 
])re.-i4'iit  article  ^hiill  di-ul  first  with  those  questions 
which  are  fundamiuUil  to  dogmatic  theology  and 
then  briefly  review  its  historical  develojimcnt  due  to 
the  acumen  and  indefati{^>le  industry  with  which  the 
theologians  of  every  eivilixed  count  h'  and  of  every 
Mntttfy  have  cultivated  and  promoted  this  science. 

A.  Fundamenlal  Questions. — (1).  Definition  and 
Nature  of  Dogmatic  Theology. — ^To  define  dogmatic 
theology,  it  will  be  best  to  start  ham  the  general 
notion  of  theology.  Considered  etymologically, 
theolog>'  (Or.  9mKunrta,  i.  t.  irtpl  BnO  XAyot)  means 
objectively  the  Bcience  treating  of  Cod,  subjectively, 
the  scientific  knowlcflge  of  (>od  and  Divine  things. 
If  define<l  the  .■science  concerning  ( lod  [dorlrina  de 
I)<<i\,  the  name  of  theology  ajiplic^;  ;i.s  well  to  the 
philosophiejil  knowle<lge  of  God,  whi'  li  in  east  into 
tM'ierititic  form  in  natural  tlieology  or  thi-^Mlicy.  How- 
eviT,  unless  thefMiiey  is  fri  c  from  errors,  it  eantiitl  lay 
claim  to  the  innii  nf  theolfigj-.  For  this  resisoii, 
pagan  inytholo^'  ■!  1  |  igan  doctrines  about  the  gmls, 
must  at  once  Ik  m  i  .i.^iirle  as  fftlso  theolo^.  The 
theology  of  heretics  also,  far  as  it  contains  grave 
errors,  must  be  excluded.  In  a  higher  and  more  per- 
fect sense  we  call  theology  that  science  of  God  and 
Divine  thisBi  which,  objectivdy,  is  based  on  aiq»Hrx 
natural  revnaticm,  wid  sabwetivi«y,  k  viewed  in  the 
light  of  Christian  faith.  Theologjr  UMiabKadenioat 
into  Christian  doctrine  (dortrina  fidei)  and  embraces 
not  only  the  particular  doctrines  of  Go«l's  oxistemc, 
essence,  and  triune  personality,  but  all  the  truths 
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revealed  by  God.  The  Patristic  era  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  take  theolo^  in  this  wide  sense.  For  the 
earUer  Fathers,  strictly  limiting  the  term  theology  (o 
doctrine  about  God,  distinguiwied  it  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  His  external  activity,  eapedallj  from  the 
Incaniatioin  and  Redemption,  iriueh  thnr  included 
under  the  name  of  the  ''Divine  economy*'  Now,  if 
God  is  not  only  the  primary  object  but  also  the  first 

firinciple  of  Christian  theolofp-,  then  its  ultimate  end 
ikewi.sc  must  be  God;  that  is  to  nay,  it  must  t^ach, 
effect,  and  promote  union  with  God  tlirough  religion. 
Con.sequeiiiiy,  it  in  the  verj'  eswnce  of  therdog>- 
to  he  the  doctrine  not  only  of  (',o(l  and  of  faith,  but 
alst)  of  religion  {doftnna  nliipouisi.  It  is  thi.s  triple 
fuiution  which  gave  ris<^  to  the  old  adage  of  the 
School:  ThvoUujia  Deum  doctl,  a  Deo  doctinr,  ad  Deum 
dunt  (Theology  teaches  of  God,  is  taught  by  God,  and 
lead-s  to  God). 

However,  neither  supernatural  tbeolog>-  in  general 
nor  dogmatic  theology  in  particular  is  sufficiently 
specified  by  its  material  object  or  its  end,  since 
natural  theology  also  treats  of  God  and  Divine  thingi 
•nd  shows  that  union  with  Gkid  ii  a  religious  dutv. 
What  essentially  distinguishes  the  two  sciences  is 
the  so-called  formal  principle  or  formal  oliject. 
Supernatural  theology  considers  God  and  Divine 
things  solely  in  t!ie  supernatural  hght  of  external  reve- 
lation and  internal  faith,  analyzes  them  Hcientifically, 
jiroves  them  and  penetrates  a«  far  as  pos.sible  into  their 
meaning.  From  this  it  follow.^  that  theology  com- 
prehends all  those  and  unl\  l\u><<c  doctrines  wlii<  li  tiri- 
to  be  foimd  in  the  wjurces  of  faith,  uamelv  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  and  which  the  infallible  Church  pro- 
poses to  us.  Now,  among  t  h(>se  revealed  truths  toere 
are  many  whieh  rea^<on,  l>y  us  own  natural  power,  can 
discover,  comprehend,  aind  demonstrate,  espeaal^ 
those  that  pertain  to  natural  theology  and  etUea. 
These  truths,  however  aoeessible  to  unaided  ream^ 
reoave  a  theologieal  colouring  onlv  by  being  aft  tbo 
same  time  suMmataiBlly  ravealea  and  aocqited  on 
the  ground  of  God's  infaOible  authority.  Tne  act  of 
faith  l)eing  nothing  else  than  the  uncondition^  sur- 
render of  human  reason  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  s<'lf-revealing  God.  if  is  jilaiii  that  Catholic  thcol- 
og)'  is  not  a  purely  philo.sophical  science  like  mathe- 
matics or  mctaiihysics;  it  must  rather,  of  its  very  na- 
ture be  an  authoritative  science,  basing  its  teachings, 
esjiecially  of  the  mystiTies  of  faith,  on  the  authority 
of  Divine  n  \ elation  and  the  infallible  Church  estali- 
lisheil  hy  (  hi  ist;  for  it  is  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Church  to  i)rcscrve  intact  the  entire  deposit  of  faith 
(idepoitilum  fidci),  to  ]>readl  and  eaplam  it  authori- 
tatively. Then-  are,  it  is  true,  many  non-Catholics 
and  even  sonu  (.  at  holies  who  are  Irritated  at  seeing 
Catholic  theology  bow  before  an  external  authority. 
Th^  take  offNioe  at  eondliar  decrees,  papal  deeisiaiiB 
ex  cathedra,  the  censure  of  theological  opiniaoa^ 
the  index  of  forbidden  books,  the  Syllabus,  tne  oath 
against  Modernism.  Vet  all  these  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations flow  naturally  and  logically  from  the  formal 
principle  of  (  hri.^iian  tlieologv  :  the  exisieiice  of 
Divine  revelation  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  de- 
ni.'ind,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  an  unwavering  belief  in 
certain  trutlisc()n<'erning  faith  and  morals.  To  reject 
the  authority  of  the  (  hiir(  h  would  bo  equivah  iit  to 
abandoning  supernatural  revelation,  and  contemning 
God  himself  ,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived, 
since  He  is  Truth  itself,  and  who  st>eaks  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Church.  Consequently,  theology  as  a 
science,  if  it  would  avoid  the  danf^x  of  error,  must  ever 
remain  under  the  tutelage  and  guidance  of  the  Church. 
To  a  Catholic,  theology  without  the  Church  is  as 
aiMuid  aa  thealogy  without  God.  Diigmatie  theo- 

n then,  aiagr  bo  defined  as  the  scientific  exposition 
e  entfa«  theoretical  doctrine  concerning  God 
Himself  and  His  external  activity,  basad  on  the  dog> 
mas  of  the  Church. 
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(2)  Dogmatic  Theology  as  a  Scieooe. — Consideriog 
that  tbaolosy  ckiMiida  MWDtially  oo  Uie  Ghundi,  a 
BtmonB  difficulty  sium    oooc*  How,  one  may  anc, 

can  theology  claim  to  be  a  science  in  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  word?  If  the  aim  and  remilt  of  theologi- 
cal investigation  is  settled  in  advtituc  by  an  autliririty 
that  attributes  to  itaelf  infallibility  and  will  brook  no 
contradiction,  if  the  line  of  march  is,  a,s  it  were,  clearly 
mapp<-ii  out  and  strictly  prwjcrib<'<i,  liow  <'an  I  here  be 
any  quoiition  of  trui-  science  or  of  soiontific  frof-doni? 
Are  not  the  duguiut  ic  jironfs,  mipposed  to  demonstrate 
an  infallible  dogma,  after  all  mere  dialectical  play, 
■ham  science,  reasoning  made  to  order?  Prejudice 
■gainiit  C^atholic  theology,  prevalent  in  the  world  at 
bige,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruity  in  many  countries 
the  theological  faculties,  stfll  ddlting  Id  the  state 
imivMsitiea,  are  looked  upon  as  so  much  useless  bat- 
last,  and  tfaie  demand  is  being  made  to  relegate  tbem 
to  the  epiBoopal  winiaariei^  wocK  tlM^  ean  no  looBer 
injure  tAe  intelleetual  freedom  of  tlw  people,  "nw 
downright  unfairness  of  this  attitude  is  obvious  when 
one  considers  Uiat  the  universities  mrang  up  and  de- 
veloped in  the  shadow  of  tb*-  Clnircfi  and  of  Catholic 
theoloKv;  and  that,  moref)\fT,  the  exaggeration  of 
scientific  free<lom  may  prove  fatal  to  the  profane 
scienc*-?*  as  well.  Unless  it  yjresupptjtse  certain  truths, 
which  can  no  more  !  i  I  nionstratcd  than  many  mys- 
teries of  faith,  science  can  achieve  nothing:  and  unlet« 
it  recognise  the  limits  that  are  wt  to  invest i(?at  ion,  t)ie 
boasted  freedom  will  degenerate  into  lawless  and 
arbitrary'  anarchy.  As  the  logician  starts  from  no- 
tions, the  jurist  from  legal  texte,  the  historian  from 
facts,  the  chemist  from  material  iiibetaooee  as  things 
whiek  dj^ttm*  oo  proof  in  his  case,  so  the  theologian 
reedveeliii  material  from  the  bands  of  the  Church  and 
deals  with  it  aeooidiaK  to  tbo  rules  iriiieh  the  sdentiai 
applies  in  his  own  brandi. 

The  view,  moreover,  that  scicntiiic  research  is  ab- 
solutely free  and  independent  of  all  authority  is 
fanciful  and  (listorte<l.  To  the  fre<>dom  of  science, 
the  authority  of  the  individtial  eonscieiuc,  and  of 
liiiman  society  as  well,  sets  an  impassable  limit. 
Kven  the  civil  ptmcs  would  have  to  exercise  iia 
authority  in  the  form  of  punishment  if  a  university 
professor,  presuming  on  the  fiM^lom  of  scientific 
thought  and  research,  should  teach  openly  that  bur- 
glory,  murder,  adultery,  revolution,  and  anarchy  are 
piTiniiwible.  We  may  concede  that  the  Catholic 
theologian*  being  subject  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
18  DDOCe  dbiely  bound  than  the  profesaor  of  the 
secular  SflleooeB.  Yet  the  difference  is  one  of  degree 
only,  inaflmildl  as  every  science  and  every  investi- 
gator is  bound  by  the  moral  and  leli^jious  duty  of 
subordination.  Some  Scholastics,  it  is  true,  e.  g. 
Durandus  and  Vasquez,  denied  to  Christian  theology 
a  strictly  scieniitic  character,  on  the  ground  that  the 
content  of  faitli  is  ohs<ure  and  incapable  of  deinon- 
strutioii.  But  their  artrntiieiit  diK-s  not  carry  <-on- 
%iction.  .\\  most  it  proves  tliat  dogmatie  science 
is  not  of  the  same  kind  and  order  the  profane 
sciences.  What  is  essential  to  any  science  is  not 
internal  evidence,  but  merely  certainty  of  its  first 
prinoipilse. 

There  are  maqy  profane  sciences  which  Ikhtow 
unproved  from  a  saperior  science  their  highest  purin- 
ciples;  these  are  the  iw-ra!led  lemnuto,  flubatoiaty 
propositions,  w  hich  st  rve  tm  premisee  for  further  eon- 
elufliona.  Ine  theologian  doee  the  flMoe.  He,  too, 
boRDWB  the  first  principles  of  hh  seienee  from  the 
higher  knowledge  of  God  without  proving  them. 
Ever>'  subaltern  science  supposni  of  course  in  the 
8up«'rior  discipline  the  power  to  give  a  strict  di  inon- 
stration  of  the  assumed  premises.  Hut  iill  scientific 
axioms  rest  ultimatelj'  on  metapliNsics,  and  niela- 
physics  itself  is  unalile  to  prove  strictly  uU  its  yiriiu  i- 

file«;  all  it  can  do  is  to  defenil  tliem  anainst  sUtuck. 
t  is  plain  tlwn  that  every  science  without  exception 


rests  on  axioms  and  postulates  which,  though  certain, 
yet  admit  of  no  demooatration.  The  mathematiciBD 
IS  aware  that  the  eiietcoce  of  geometry,  the  surest 
and  most  palpable  of  all  sciences,  depends  entirety 
on  the  soundnei^  of  the  post  ulate  of  parallels.  Never- 
theless, fills  ve:  \  r  ):-ftiIate  is  far  from  beinia;  demon- 
strable. In  fa»i,  .^lace  no  convincing  proof  tif  it 
was  forthcoming,  there  has  arii^-n  since  the  time  of 
(iauHs  a  more  general,  iion-Kuclidean  geometry,  of 
which  the  Paiclidean  is  only  a  s]>eeial  ea.se.  Why, 
then,  should  Catholic  theologj-,  because  of  its  j>ostu- 
lales,  lt)'ir7iala,  and  mysleriis,  be  denieti  the  name 
of  a  science?  Apart  from  the  domain  of  dogma 
proper,  the  theologian  may  approach  the  numerous 
controversial  questions  and  more  intricate  problems 
with  the  same  freedom  as  il  enjoyed  by  any  other 
ecientiat.  One  thing,  however,  must  never  be  kiet 
sight  of.  No  scieoee  is  at  liberty  to  upset  theorems 
whidi  have  been  estaUidied  once  and  for  all;  thnr 
most  be  rt^fardnd  as  unshaken  dogmas  upon  whieb 
the  entire  structure  is  ba8«i.  Similarly,  the  articles 
of  faith  must  not  be  looked  upon  by  the  theologian 
as  troublesome  barriers,  but  as  beacon-lights  that 
warn  the  mariner,  show  him  the  true  tsoursc,  and 
preserve  him  from  shijjwreck. 

(3)  Methods  of  Dogmatic  Theology.-  Whereas 
other  sciences,  as,  for  instance,  theodicy,  begin  with 
proving  the  existence  of  God,  it  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  theology  to  discover  dogmatic  truths.  The  subject- 
matter  with  which  the  student  of  theoloK\  h;»8  to 
d«&l  is  offered  to  him  in  the  depo.  n  i  I  lhIi  and, 
Induced  to  its  briefest  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Catechism.  If  the  theologian is  content  with  deriv- 
ing the  dogmas  from  the  sources  of  faith  and  with 
cxplainiM  them,  he  is  occupied  with  "podtive"  the> 
oingy.  Guided  by  the  doctrinal  autJioritjr  of  the 
Church,  he  calls  history  and  critidsm  to  ms  aid  to 
find  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  the  genuine,  unalloyed 
truth.  If  to  this  jx^sit  ive  element  is  joinea  a  polemic 
tendency,  we  have  "controNcrsial"  theology,  wliich 
was  carried  to  its  highest,  t>erfection  in  the  sevente«'nth 
century  by  Cardinal  liellarmine.  rositive  theology 
must  prove  its  thcat«  by  conclusive  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  Tradition;  hence  it  is  clo.-iely  re- 
lated to  exegesis  and  history.  As  exegete,  the  theo- 
logian must  first  of  all  accept  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  even  when  elucida- 
ting its  meaning,  he  will  alwa^-s  bear  in  mind  the 
unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  the  her- 
meneulical  principles  of  the  Church,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Holy  iSee.  In  his  duuraeter  as  historian, 
the  tbedoglan  must  not  hy  aside  his  belief  in  the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  and  in  the  Divine 
inBtitulioo  of  the  Church,  if  he  is  to  give  a  tnic  and 
obj'  i  livr  .account  of  tradition,  of  the  hu5l<ir>'  of 
dopma,  and  uf  patrulog>'.  For,  just  as  the  liible, 
being  the  Word  of  God,  was  wTitlen  under  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bo  Tradition  wos, 
and  is,  guided  in  a  special  manner  by  (lisi,  \Miopre- 
wrves  it  from  being  rtir1aile<1,  loutilHtt-d,  ur  falsined. 

Conseguently,  he  who  from  the  outset  declares  the 
Bible  to  t>e  an  ordinary  b(H>k,  miracles  and  prophecies 
impossible  and  old-fashioned,  the  Church  a  great  in- 
stitution for  deadening  thought,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  pious  prattlers,  is  quite  incapable,  even  from  a 
purely  scientific  standpoint,  of  understanding  God's 
momentous  dispensations  to  mankind.  From  this 
w«  mKf  eonolude  how  uaeeclesiastical  and  at  the 
same  time  how  unsdentifle  are  thos^  historians  who 
prefer  to  explain  the  works  of  the  Fathers  without  due 
regard  for  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  was  the 
mental  environment  in  v^'liich  they  li\  ifl  and  bre.if}ie(!. 
For  it  ia  ojdy  when  we  iliscover  the  living  link  which 
bound  them  to  the  Ajwstolic  Tradition  of  which  they 
•  ire  witnesses,  that  we  shall  understand  their  writings 
and  establisli  the  heterodoxy  of  some  passages,  as  for 
instance,  the  Origcuistic  apocaUuta$i»  in  the  writings 
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of  Grcgorj'  of  Nyssa.  \\  hen  Pius  X,  by  his  Motu 
Proprio  of  1  Sept.,  191U,  Bok-tnnlv  obliged  all  priests  to 
adliere  to  these  principleg,  hv  did  more  than  recall  to 
our  mindl  the  time-hulkiwt'd  nili^i  uf  Christian  faith; 
he  freed  hktory  uiid  criticitun  from  t  hoac  baneful  cx- 
creBoenoes  which  im|>eded  the  growth  oC  tnie  acieDce. 

When  the  dosvatic  materiBTwitli  iJao  hdp  ef  the 
hiitorie«l  mrthod  baa  been  derived  from  ite  sotirces, 
another  momentooe  task  awaite  the  theologian:  the 
philosophical  appreciation,  the  speculative  examina- 
tion and  elucidation  of  the  material  brouglit  to  iiglit. 
Tfiis  is  (he  puqMxse  of  tin'  ".-rholastip"  method,  from 
vvliicli  "H<:holju>lic  theoloKv     takes  its  name. 

The  sroi)c  of  tlio  scholtisiii'  iiu'tliod  is  fourfold: 
(a)  to  open  uj>  ronipletoly  the  content  of  doRm.'t  and 
to  analyze  il  by  iiican.s  of  dialet-tics;  (h)  to  I'slatilish  u 
logirai  coniK'xion  l)elween  the  various  dogiiuu;  and  to 
unite  tlieni  in  a  wili-knit  system;  (c)  to  derive  new 
truths,  called  "theologiad  conclusions",  from  the 
pramiKe  by  qrlkigMe  WMoning;  (d)  to  find  reasons, 
analogies,  congruous  argumenU  for  the  dogmae,  but 
above  all  to  show  that  the  nqnteriei  cf  faitii,  thou^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  are  not  contrary  to  its 
IsvB,  but  ean  be  made  acceptable  to  our  intellect. 
It  ifl  evident  that  the  ultimate  purpoee  of  these  pbil* 
oeophical  speculations  cannot  be  to  resolve  dogma 
finally  into  mere  natural  truths,  or  to  .strip  the  mys- 
teries of  their  supernatural  character,  but  to  explain 
the  truths  of  faitn,  to  provide  for  them  a  philosophi- 
cal basis,  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  human  mind. 
Faith  must  ever  remain  the  mAid  rock-bottom  on 
which  rejuson  biiild.s  up,  and  faitli  in  its  turn  strives 
after  undfrntunding  (Jidis  qucrrcjif  inkUcctuui ) .  iirnce 
the  fiiiiious  a.xiom  of  St.  Anselm  of  Canterburj-: 
Credo  ut  inteUcgam.  However  highly  one  may  es- 
teem the  results  of  positive  theoiog>',  one  thing  is 
eertahi:  the  scientific  character  of  dogmatic  theology 
doei  not  rest  ao  much  on  the  exactness  of  its  exegel  ical 
■nd  hiitaijcal  proofa  aa  on  the  philosophical  gxa^P  of 
the  content  of  dogma.  But  in  attemptmg  this  task, 
tiie  theoloBBn  cannot  look  for  aid  to  modem  phi- 
keophy  with  ita  endless  confusion,  but  to  the  glorious 
past  of  his  own  science.  What  else  are  the  modem 
Bv'stemsof  philosophy,  sceptical  criticism,  Pofiitivisni, 
Pantheism,  Monwrn,  etc.,  than  auciciu  errors  ciwt  into 
new  mould.s?  Rightly  does  Catlniiir  thr-olngy  cling 
to  the  only  true  and  eternal  i)hiki.'-<ii)hy  of  common 
sense,  whii  li  wjus  estiihli.shcd  by  Divine  Providence 
in  the  S<:>eratic  School,  carried  to  its  highest  jtcrfoc- 
tion  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  purifu-d  from  the  minutest 
traces  of  error  by  the  Scliolastics  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

This  is  the  Aristotelo-scholastic  philosophy,  which 
has  gaJned  an  ever  stronger  foothold  in  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  learning.  Guided  by  sound  peda- 
gogical principles,  Popes  Leo  XIII  ud  Pius  X  o&t- 
daUy  prescribed  this  philosophy  aa  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  theology,  and  recommended  it  ss  a  modd 
method  for  the  speculative  treatment  of  dogma. 
While  in  his  famous  Encyclical  "Paseendi"  of  8  Sent,, 
1907,  Pius  X  praises  fjositive  theologj'  and  frankly 
recognizes  its  neee,ssi(y,  yet  he  sounds  a  note  of  warn- 
ing not  to  become  so  absfirbed  in  it  as  to  neglect 
fichola.'stic  theol(>K>',  which  alone  can  impart  a  wien- 
titir  gra.sp  of  dogma.  Tlif.se  papal  rescripts  were 
j)rtil>alil>'  inspired  l)y  the  nad  exi)erieni'e  that  jiny 
other  than  Srhola.stic  philosophv,  instead  of  rhu  i- 
dating  and  clarifying,  only  falsifies  and  ileslro>d 
dogma,  as  \s  dearly  sliown  by  the  historv  of  Nomi- 
nalism, the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance,  llernieaian- 
ism,  Giinlherianism,  and  Modernism.  The  develop- 
ment also  of  Protestant  theology,  which,  entering 
into  close  union  with  modom  pbuosophy,  swayed  to 
and  fro  between  the  extveroCB  of  faith  and  uofaith 
and  did  not  even  reeoO  from  Fanthdsm,  is  a  warniog 
example  for  the  Catholic  theologian.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Catholic  theology  bos  received  no  stimu^ 


lus  whatever  from  modem  philosophy  since  the  days 
of  Kant  (d.  1804).  As  a  matter  m  fact,  the  critical 
tendency  has  quickened  the  eritiooJiistoriciil  schk-  of 
Catholic  theologians  in  regard  to  method  and 
dcmonstiation,  has  given  more  breadth  and  depth  to 
their  fltatement  of  proUema,  and  has  shown  fully  the 
vahie  of  the  "theoretical  doubt"  as  the  starting-point 
of  every  scientific  investigation.  All  these  advances, 
as  far  as  they  mark  real  progress,  have  exerted  a  salu- 
tarj'  influence  on  theolog>'  also.  Rut  they  can  never 
repair  the  material  damages  eau.s4ti  to  sacred  seienoe. 
when,  abandoning  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  went  hand 
in  hand  with  Kant  and  other  champions  of  our  age. 
But  since  the  Aristotelo-sclmla.st ic  ])!nln>opby  al.so  i.s 
capable  of  continual  development,  there  is  reason  to 
e.xpect  for  the  future  a  progrosMve  improvement  of 
speculative  theologj-. 

Another  met  Ikh.!  of  arriving  at  the  tratbs  of  faith  is 
mysticism,  which  appeals  rather  to  the  heart  and  the 
feelings  than  to  the  mtellect,  and  sensibly  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  Divine  thin^  through  pious  medita> 
tion.  As  long  as  nqnrtieiam  keeps  in  touch  with 
scholastidom  and  does  not  eaMhide  tho  intdleet  ooin> 
pletelv,  it  is  entided  to  erietence  for  the  simple  r— oa 
that  faith  lays  hold  on  the  whole  man,  and  penetewlw 
his  thoughts,  deeiir«e,  and  sentiments.  The  ^eatcit 
mystics,  as  Hugh  of  St.  \'ictor,  lieraard  of  Clair\'aux, 
and  lionaventure,  were  at  the  stime  time  distinguished 
Scliola.stics.  A  heart  that  has  [ires4T\-ed  the  faitli 
and  simplicity  of  its  childhtwd,  takes  dehj:ht  even 
now  in  the  writings  of  Henry  Suso  (d.  Kiti.'i'  Hut 
wlienever  iiiy.sticisni  eniancipate.s  itself  from  the  guid- 
ance of  rea^jn  and  makes  Hght  of  the  tioctrinal 
authority  of  the  Church,  it  readily  falls  a  prey  to 
Pantheism  and  pseudo-mystici.sm,  which  are  the 
bane  of  all  true  relimon.  Meister  Kckhort,  whose 
propositione  were  eonmmned  by  Pope  John  XXII  in 
1329,  is  a  waning  example.  There  is  little  in  the 
present  trend  of  thought  that  would  be  favourable  to 
mraticioau  The  flcepticism  which  liea  poisoned  the 
minds  of  oar  generation,  the  uneontroUed  greed  for 
wealth,  the  feverish  haste  in  commercial  entrrpriBea. 
even  the  dulling  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers— «■ 
these  are  only  too  apt  to  disturb  the  serene  atmo^ 
jihere  of  Divine  conteniplalion,  and  plav  havoc  with 
the  interior  life,  the  neces.sary  conditions  under 
which  alone  the  tender  flower  of  niystii'al  |net\  can 
blos.soin.  Modernism  claims  to  ixxs-ses-s  in  its  imme- 
diate and  iniiiifinent  sense  of  Cicxi  a  congenial  t^nl  for 
the  growth  of  mysticism;  this  soil,  luAvexer,  dm-s  not 
receive  ita  waters  from  the  undefilod  fountain-head  of 
Catholic  piety,  but  from  the  cisterns  of  Liberal  Prot- 
estant pseudo-mysticism,  which  are  tainted,  either 
confitwinllv  or  secretly,  by  Pantheism. 

(4)  Relation  of  Dogmatic  Theologj'  to  other  Dis- 
ciplines.— At  first,  it  was  a  thing  altogether  ui^kiiown 
to  have  different  tlieological  branches  as  independent 
seienoes.  Dogmatic  theology  was  the  only  discipline, 
and  comprised  apoiloietice,  dofpatie  and  moral 
theology,  and  canon  mw.  This  internal  unity  waa 
also  marked  extonalbr  by  the  comprehensive  name  of 
science  of  faith  (aeienlia  fidei),  or  sacred  science  (gci- 
nitta  sarrn).  First  to  as-sert  its  iinleiM'iulenee  was 
canon  law,  which,  together  witli  dognmtic  theologj', 
was  the  chief  study  in  the  metiieval  universities.  Rut 
.sine*'  the  uii(l<'rlving  principles  of  canon  law,  a.";  the 
Di\ine  const  it  iitloii  of  the  Church,  the  hieraiiii\,  the 
power  of  ordinations,  etc.,  were  at  the  same  time  din-- 
trines  of  faith  to  be  provetl  in  dogmatic  theology, 
there  was  httle  danger  that  the  internal  connexion 
with  and  dependence  on  the  nrincnial  science  would 
be  broken.  Far  longer  did  the  uiuon  between  dog- 
matic and  moral  theolo^'  endure.  They  were 
treated  in  the  medieval  "fiooka  of  Sentences"  and 
theolodeal  "SumniB"  aa  one  science.  It  was  not 
until  the  seventeenth  eeBtanr,  and  then  aaiy  for 
practical  resaons.  that  moral  tbeology  wis  s^sn 
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from  Ae  main  body  of  Catholic  dogma.  Nordkltllis 
division  degeMnte  into  a  IokiimI  Mpaimtioiii  <d  two 
strictly  co-OTdinated  dlsdidinei.   Moial  thooloBy  Iibb 

always  been  conscious  that  the  revealed  laws  of 
morality  arc  as  much  articles  of  faith  as  the  theoreti- 
cal clogmaa,  and  that  the  entire  Christian  life  is  hum! 
OH  the  three  tlieologieal  virtues,  which  are  part  of  the 
dogmatic  doctrine  on  just ihcat ion.  Hence  the  su- 
p«>ric>r  rank  of  dogmatic  thwlog.Y,  which  in  not  only 
the  fM'ntre  around  which  the  other  disriphnos  ore 
ETOuped,  but  also  the  main  stem  from  which  they 
branch  out.  Hut  the  necesyity  of  a  further  divi.^ion 
of  labour  as  well  as  the  example  of  non-Catholic 
methods  led  to  the  independent  aevelopment  of  other 
diociplincs:  apolc^tics,  exegesis,  church  histonr. 

The  relat  ion  existing;  between  apologetics,  or  lunda^ 
mental  theology  as  it  has  been  called  of  late,  and 
dogmatie  theimgy  is  not  that  of  a  general  to  a  par- 
ticular sdeoce;  it  m  lathor  the  rdation  of  the  viatimilB 
to  the  temple  or  of  the  foandatian  to  its  super* 
structure.  For  both  the  method  and  the  purpose  of 
demonstration  differ  totally  in  the  two  branches. 
Whereas  apologetics,  intent  upon  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  or  Catholic  religion,  usoa  lus- 
toricai  and  philos<ir)hical  arguments,  dogniatic  the- 
ology on  the  other  hand  nutkes  use  of  Scripture  and 
T^Sition  to  prove  the  ni\  inc  character  of  the  differ- 
ent dogmas.  Doubt  could  only  exist  as  to  whether 
the  discussion  of  the  sources  of  /aith,  the  rule  of  faith, 
the  Church,  the  primacy,  faith  and  reason,  belongs  to 
apologetics  or  to  dogmatic  theology.  While  a  dog- 
matic treatment  of  tnese  important  questionB  has  its 
•drantages,  yet  from  the  practical  standpoint  and  for 
mseonii  petnuiar  to  the  subject,  they  should  be  sepa* 
tated  from  dogmatic  theology  and  referred  to  apolo- 
f^es.  The  pfacUeal  reason  ia  that  the  existing 
denominational  diffennoes  demand  a  more  thorough 
apologetic  treatment  of  these  problems;  and  again, 
the  subject-matter  itself  contains  nothing  else  than 
the  preliminary  and  fundamental  questions  of  dog- 
matic theologj'  properly  so  cuIUhI.  A  branch  of  the 
greateyt  importance,  ever  since  the  Keiortnat ion,  is 
exegesis  with  its  allied  di.Hnjjlines,  because  that  .sci- 
ence eatabhshes  the  meaning  of  the  texts  necessiirs-  for 
the  Scriptural  argument.  As  the  Hiblicnl  sciencea 
necessarily  suppose  the  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Church, 
which  alone,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  the  rightful  owner  and  authoritative  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  manifest  that  exegesis,  though  enjoying 
fuU  liberty  in  all  other  respects,  must  never  lose  its 
oonneidon  with  dogmatic  theology.  Not  even  church 
history,  though  using  the  same  eritieal  methods  as 
profane  history,  is  altowther  independent  of  dqc- 
matie  theology.  As  its  object  is  to  set  forth  the  bii> 
tory  of  God  8  kingdom  upon  earth,  it  cannot  repu- 
diate or  slight  eifiicr  the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  the 
Divine  foundation  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting 
its  rlaim  to  he  regardeii  a.w  a  t  In  nlogical  science,  Tlie 
same  np[)lics  to  other  historic  .sciences,  as  the  history 
of  dogma,  of  councils,  df  heresies,  patrolog^-,  .«ym- 
bolics,  and  Christian  archa-ologj'.  Pa-storal  theologj-, 
which  embraces  liturgy,  homiletica,  and  catechetics. 
proeee<le<i  from,  and  hears  close  relationship  to,  moral 
theulog)-;  its  dependence  on  dogmatic  thsofcgy  neods^ 
therefore,  no  further  proof. 

The  relation  between  dogmatic  theology  and 
philoeop'hy  deserves  special  attention.  To  begin 
wtthi  even  when  they  treat  the  same  subject,  aa 
God  and  ^  soul,  there  is  a  fundamental  dmerenee 
between  the  two  seienceo.  For,  as  was  said  above, 
the  formal  principles  of  the  two  are  totally  different. 
But,  this  fundamental  difference  must  not  be  ex- 
aggerated to  the  point  of  as-serfing,  with  the  Renais- 
sance phiiosojihers  and  the  Modernists,  that  some- 
thing false  in  philosophy  may  be  true  in  theolog;v', 
and  vice  versa.   The  theory  of  the  "twofold  truth" 
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in  theology  and  history,  which  Is  only  a  variant  of 
the  sane  false  princbie,  ia  thsMfon  expnmiy  ab* 
jured  in  tiie  anti^Moaenust  oath.  But  no  km  fatal 

would  be  the  other  extreme  of  identifying  theology 
with  philoeophy,  as  was  attempted  by  the  Gnostics, 
later  uy  Scotus  Eriugena  (d.  about  S77),  Raymond 
LuUus  (d.  V3\5),  Pico  della  Mirandola  (d.  1463),  and 
by  the  modem  Rationalistis.  To  counteract  this 
bold  scheme,  the  Vatican  Council  (Sos.s.  Ill,  cap. 
iv)  wilemnly  declared  that  the  two  sciences  differ 
esjientially  not  only  in  their  cognitive  principle 
(faith,  reason)  and  their  object  (dopna,  rational 
truth),  but  also  in  their  motive  (Divine  authority, 
evidence)  and  their  ultimate  end  (beatific  vision, 
natural  knowledge  of  God).  But  what  is  the  precise 
relation  between  these  sciences?  The  origin  and 
dignity  of  revealed  theology  forbid  us  to  assign  to 
philosophy  a  superior  or  even  a  coordinate  rank. 
AbeMlr  Aastotle  and  Fhlto  of  Alexandria,  m  deter* 
mimng  the  relation  of  philoaophy  to  that  part  of 
metaphysics  which  is  directly  concerned  Mritn  God. 
pronounced  philosophy  to  be  the  "handmaid"  of 
natural  theology.  \\  hen  jihilosophy  came  into 
contact  with  revelation,  this  suboraination  was  stil) 
more  eni]ili!isized  and  was  finally  crj'stallized  in  th(\ 
principle:  Fhilosophia  at  ancilla  theologice.  Hut 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  theologians  wlio  insi.sted 
on  this  axiom,  ever  intended  thereby  to  encroach  on 
the  freedom,  independence,  and  dignity  of  philoso- 
phy, to  curtail  its  rights,  or  to  lower  it  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  slave  of  theology'.  Their  mutual  relationa 
am  far  more  honourable.  Theology  may  be  con> 
odved  as  a  queen,  philosophy  as  a  noble  lady  of  the 
court  who  nm orms  for  her  mistress  the  most  worthy 
and  vahiaible  service^  and  without  whose  assist  ance 
the  queen  would  be  left  in  *  veqr  he^dem  and  eoH 
bamuning  porition.  lliat  the  Church,  in  firamining 
the  various  systems,  should  select  the  philoeophy 
which  harmonized  with  her  own  revealed  doctrine 
antl  proved  itwlf  to  be  the  oidy  true  philosophy  by 
aeknowle<lging  a  jiersonal  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  moral  law,  was  so  natural  and  ob- 
yi(jus  that  it  requireti  no  ai>ology.  Such  a  philosophy, 
liouevcr,  exist e<i  aniont;  tin-  pagan.s  of  old,  juid  was 
carried  to  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection  ljy  Aristotle. 

(.■5)  Division  and  Content  of  Dogmatic  Theolog},-. 
— Not  only  for  non-Catholics,  but  also  for  Catholic 
laymen  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  a  brief  8ur\'ey 
of  the  questions  and  problems  generally  discussed 
in  dogmatic  theology. 

(a)  God  (De  D«o  uno  ti.  trino). — As  God  is  the 
central  idea  around  which  all  theology  turns,  dog- 
matic theology  must  begin  with  the  doethne  oi  God, 
essentially  one.  Whom  eadstcnce,  ewnce^  ind  attri- 
butes are  to  be  investigated.  While  the  Mliunents, 
strictly  so  called,  for  the  existence  of  God  are  given 
in  philosophy  or  in  a])ologetic8,  dogmatic  theology 
insists  uiM)n  the  reveale<l  doctrine  tliat  VsoA  may  be 
known  from  creation  In'  reason  alone,  that  is,  without 
external  revelation  or  Internal  illumination  by  grace. 
From  tliis  it  follows  at  once  that  Atheism  must  be 
branded  as  heresy  and  that  Agnosticism  inav  not 
plead  mitigating  circumstances.  N'or  rati  Tradi- 
tionaUsm  and  Ontologism  be  reconciled  with  the 
dogma  of  the  natural  knowableness  of  God.  For 
if,  as  the  Traditionalists  assert,  the  consciousness  of 
(lod's  existence,  found  in  all  races  and  ages,  is  due 
solely  to  the  oral  tradition  of  our  forefathers  and 
ultimately  to  the  revelation  granted  in  Paradise, 
tha  knowiadaa  of  God  derived  nam  the  visible  even* 
tion  is  at  once  Asoounted.  T%e  aune  most  be  said 
of  the  Ontologists,  who  fancy  that  our  mind  enjoys 
an  intuitive  vision  of  God's  essence,  and  ia  thus  made 
certain  of  His  existenci".  Likewise,  to  assume  with 
Descartes  an  inborn  idea  of  God  {idea  Dri  innata) 
it*  out  of  tiie  question;  consequently,  the  knowable- 
ness of  God  by  mere  reason,  means  in  the  last  analysis 
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that  His  existpnce  «an  be  demoQRtrated^  thf  anti- 
Modernist  oath  prescribed  by  Pius  X  exj)n-88ly 
affiniw.  But  this  method  of  arriving  at  a  knowle^lgc 
of  God  is  toilsome;  for  it  must  proceed  by  way  uf 
denying  imperfection  in  God  and  of  ascribing  tu  Him 
in  liiglier  excellence  (eminenler)  whatever  pafoctiooa 
arc  tuund  in  creatures;  nor  does  the  li^t  of  TCVdar 
tion  and  of  faith  elevate  our  knowledge  to  an  esKO- 
tially  hisher  plane.  Henoe  all  our  knowkdgB  of 
God  on  UuB  earth  impUee  painful  deficwndw  ulikli 
will  not  be  filled  except  by  the  beatiiie  TiMO. 

The  metaphysical  essence  of  God  is  generally  said 
to  be  self-existonce,  which  means,  however,  the  ful- 
nees  of  being  (dr.  a6Tov<rla\  and  not  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  origin  (eux  a  ae — rii/i  non  ab  alio).  The  bo- 
calJ<  (i  po!siiivt'  lu-^  ity  uf  Prof.  Schell,  meaning  that 
Gixl  roalizct'  iititl  jinMlurf-s  himself,  must  be  as  uncom- 
promisingly n  jiTtcii  a-s  the  Panth«  i.«tic  confusion  of 
eru  a  se  with  the  impersonal  ens  univeraaie.  The 
relation  existing  between  God's  esoencc  and  His 
attributee  may  not  be  called  a  real  distinction  (theoret- 
ical Jlealisin,  Gilbert  de  La  Porr^),  nor  ^et  a  purely 
logical  distinction  of  the  mind  (Nonainalism).  Inter- 
mediary between  these  two  objcctionalfle  extremes 
k  tin  fonnal  djatinctioii  of  Um  Sootiats.  But  the 
virtual  diatbetioik  of  the  Thomiite  deeervee  pnfei^ 
ence  in  eveiy  re^ttd,  beoauw  it  alone  does  not  jecm- 
ardise  the  simphdty  of  ithe  Divine  Being.  If  setf- 
exiirtenro  is  the  fnndamontnl  attribute  of  tiod,  l>oth 
the  attributes  of  being  and  of  operation  muM  proof •(! 
from  it  as  from  their  root.  The  first  class  im  ludr-B 
infinity,  simplicity,  substantiality,  omni|>otpn<e. 
immutability,  r-tfrnity,  and  iiniiK-nsity ;  to  tlic  hMTond 
cafegorj-  belong  omniscience  and  the  I")i\  inc  will. 
Bi^ides,  many  theologian.^  di.«»tingui«h  from  Imth 
these  categories  the  so-called  moral  attributes; 
Veraeity,  fidelity,  wisdom,  sanctity,  botmty,  l)eauty, 
BMrey,  and  justice.  Monotheinn  is  best  treated  m 
eonnexion  with  God'e  riuplild^  ond  unity.  The 
most  difficult  probleme  are  tfaoM  which  concern 
God's  knowledge,  especially  His  foreknowledge  of 
freefatunaetiraB.  For  it  ielierft  that  both  Thomieta 
mmI  MoUniata  throw  out  their  andMMra  to  gain  a 
■eeuie  hold  for  their  ref^)ect  ivc  systems  of  t/OM,  the 
former  for  their  mvmotio  physica,  the  latter  for  theb 
gcientia  vxedia.  In  treating  of  the  Divine  will,  theolo- 
gians insist  on  f  iod's  freedom  in  His  external  activity, 
and  when  discussing  the  problem  of  evil,  they  prove 
that  (Jod  can  intend  ein  neither  as  an  end  nor  as  a 
mcanH  to  an  end,  but  merely  perlnit^^  it  fur  rciison.s 
both  holy  and  wise.  While  some  llic<ilu^;iniis  wsv 
X\i\^  cliiq)tcr  to  treat  of  (!od's  ;-;dvi(ic  will  and  the 
allieti  (|uestionB  of  oredestination  and  rejiroljatiou, 
others  refer  these  suojects  to  the  chapter  on  grace. 

Being  the  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
doeteine  of  the  Trinity  is  thoroughly  and  extensively 
discussed,  all  the  more  because  the  Liberal  theology 
of  the  Protestants  ha«  relapsed  into  the  ancient  error 
of  the  Antitrinitariana.  The  dosmft  of  God's  tliree> 
fold  pcmnality,  traces  of  whieh  may  be  found  in  the 
Old  Ttetament,  can  be  concluaivefar  proved  from  the 
New  Testament  and  Tradit  ion.  ihe  eomhat  which 
the  Fathers  waginl  against  Monarchianism,  Sabel- 
lianism,  and  SulKmlinatioiiisni  i.\riu.><,  Marr^lonius) 
aide  con.^idfrably  in  shedding  light  on  tin-  mystery. 
Great  importance  attaches  to  the  lngn^-<j(ictrine  of 
8t.  John;  bui  to  its  rclaiinn  lo  tl.r  lugos  of  the 
8toic  Net>plaioiii>ts,  the  Jcwisii  I'liiloniaiiH,  and  the 
early  Fathers,  many  points  are  still  in  an  unsottlcd 
rondiiiuii.  The  rea.>ion  why  there  are  three  Pennons 
i.s  tin  tuuf-.lil  procession  immanent  in  the  (Irxlhead: 
the  procf-ssion  of  the  ."^on  from  the  Father  by  genera- 
lion,  and  the  proces.'^ion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son  by  spiration.  In  view  of  the 
GrcM-k  Hchism,  the  dogmatic  justification  of  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Filioque  in  the  Creed  must  be  scientifically 
established.  A  philoeophieal  understanding  of  the 
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dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  attempted  by  the  Fathers, 
especially  by  St.  Augustine.  The  most  important 
result  was  the  cognition  that  the  Divine  generation 
must  be  conceived  as  a  spiritual  procrasion  from  the 
intellect,  and  the  Divine  spiration  as  a  proceonoo 
from  the  will  or  from  love.  Active  and  pasBV« 
generation,  together  with  active  and  passive  anirataon, 
wad  to  the  doctrine  of  the  four  relations,  of  whieli^ 
however,  only  three  ooostitiite  poaons,  to  wit,  active 
and  passive  generation  (Father,  Son),  and  passive 
spiration  (Hdy  Ghost).  The  reason  why  active 
spiration  does  not  result  in  a  distinct  (fourth)  pers^ui, 
is  because  it  Ir  one  and  the  same  common  function 
of  the  Father  and  tlu'  Son.  The  philosophy  of  this 
myster\'  inchnlcs  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 

1)rofK'rties,  nutioHH,  ui)propriation8,  and  missions, 
■'inally,  with  the  liociriiic  of  circuminsession,  whieh 
summarises  the  whole  tlicolngy  of  the  Trinity,  the 
treatment  of  this  dogma  is  brought  to  a  fitting  con- 
clusion. 

(b)  Oeation  (De  Deo  creanle).— The  first  act  of 
God  8  external  activity  is  creation.  The  thecdogian 
investigatea  both  the  activitv  itself  and  the  work 
produMd.  With  regard  to  tne  former,  the  interest 
oentree  in  enatioa  out  of  nothing,  around  which,  a* 
along  the  «ireoiiifn«iiee  of  a  drele,  arc  grouped  a 
number  of  seeondary  truths:  God's  plan  of  the  xmi- 
verae,  the  relation  between  the  Trinity  and  creation, 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator,  the  creation  in  time,  the 
iniix>ssibihty  of  communicating  the  creative  power 
to  any  creatiu-e.  These  momi-ntoua  truths  not 
only  perfect  and  purify  the  theistic  idea  of  Gwl, 
they  also  give  the  death-blow  to  her<^ti<al  Dualism 
(God,  matter)  and  to  the  Protean  variations  of  Pan- 
theism. As  the  iK-ginning  of  the  world  sui)i)oscs 
creation  out  of  nothing,  so  its  continuation  supposes 
Divine  conservation,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a 
continued  creation.  However,  God's  creative  activ- 
ity is  not  thereby  exhausted.  It  enters  Into  every 
action  of  the  creature,  whetbo'  necessary  or  free. 
What  is  the  nature  of  God's  universal  co-operation 
with  fne.  ratknal  be^pT  On  this  questioa  Tho- 
inigta  MM  MoKoiiti  diler  widdy.  The  former  regard 
tho  Pivino  aistivilgr  m  a  previous,  the  htter  as  a 
snnultaDeouB,  ooneursus.  According  to  Molinism,  it 
is  only  by  conceiving  the  eoneiunus  as  simultaneotis 
that  true  free<lom  in  the  creature  can  be  secured, 
and  that  the  essential  holines.'!  of  the  Creator  can  be 
maintained,  the  fact  of  sin  not withntanding.  The 
crowning  aehi«'venient  of  God's  creative  actiWfv  is 
His  providence  and  universal  government,  which 
aini.-^  at  the  realiz;it ion  of  the  ultunate  eod  of  the 
universe,  God's  glorj"  through  His  creatures. 

The  work  produced  by  creation  is  divided  into 
three  kingdcmts,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  another: 
world;  man;  angel.  To  this  triad  correspond  dcjg- 
matic  eosmoIog>',  anthropdoBfi  angelology.  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  of  these,  the  theologian  must  be  satia* 
fied  with  general  ouUineay  «.  S.  of  the  Creator's 
activity  desoribed  hi  the  fMamemeran.  Anthropology 
is  move  thoroughly  treated,  because  man,  the  micrcH 
eosm,  \b  the  centre  of  creation.  Revelation  tells  us 
many  things  alK)ut  man's  nature,  his  origin  and  the 
unity  of  the  InitTian  race,  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
l.ility  of  till  Mill],  tlie  relation  of  .soul  and  bo<ly,  the 
origin  of  indi\'iiiiial  souls.  Above  Jill.  it  telly  ut*  of 
su(>ernat  ural  grace  witli  which  man  was  ailorned  niui 
which  was  ii)len<ied  to  he  a  permanent  pt\s.-iession 
of  the  human  race.  The  di.scussion  of  iium  s  original 
state  must  be  preceded  by  a  theor\'  of  the  su[)er- 
nattiral  order  without  which  the  nature  of  original 
sin  could  not  be  understood.  But  original  sin,  the 
wilful  repudiation  of  the  supernatural  state,  is  we 
of  the  most  important  chapters.  Its  existence  mtist 
be  carefully  |>roved  from  the  sources  of  faith;  its 
nature,  the  mode  of  ita  tmnamiwion,  its  effects*  must 
be  aubjeeted  to  a  thorau^  discaflriao.  The  fate  of 
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ihe  angdi  mn  in  manv  roqx^cu  parallel  to  lli*t  of 
mankind:  the  angels  also  were  endowed  with  both 
sanctifying  ^ce  and  high  natural  excdieoem;  some 
of  them  rose  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  were  thrust 
into  hell  as  demons.  Whue  the  devil  tiiid  Iuh  an^ela 
nrc  inimirul  to  the  liutiian  ra<'f,  tin.'  faithful  angels 
have  Ix-cii  ap|)oint<-<j  lo  exercist*  the  office  of 
guardiurifl  over  mankind. 

(c  )  Rodcmption  i  f>«  Dm  RtfimptorA .  ~ .\s  Ihe 
fall   of  man  followc<l  by  rc^dfinjit ion,  so  the 

chapter  on  creation  is  immediately  foUowcxi  by  that 
on  redemption.  Its  three  main  divisions:  Clirisiolorjr, 
Soteriology,  Mariology,  must  ever  remain  in  the 
closest  connexion.  [  For  the  first  of  these  three  (Chris- 
tolo^)  see  I.  a.  below,  immediately  following  sub- 
aection  B.  History.] 

(i)  Sotemloor.— A>t«riolocL,is  Um  doetrine  of  tlw 
work  of  th« RecMemcr.  At mChrirtology  theietdiiy 
idea  is  the  Hypostatic  Union,  ao  here  the  main  idea  is 
the  natural  mediatorship  of  Christ.  Aftor  having  dis- 
posed of  the  preliminary  (jucstions  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility, opportunenesti,  and  necessity  of  redemption, 
as  woll  as  of  those  regarding  the  predestination  of 
Christ ,  the  next  subject  to  occupy  our  attention  if*  t  ho 
work  of  rf<lr-m])tic»n  itsch".  THI.h  work  reaches  it.s 
climax  in  tlie  vicarious  satijsfactioii  of  Cliriist  on  the 
cross,  and  im  crowix^l  by  His  <ics<  f'nt  into  hmbo  and 
His  ascension  into  heaven,  hrom  a  speculative 
standpoint,  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  theory  of 
satisfaction  remains  still  a  pious  desideratum,  though 
promising  att(*mpts  have  often  been  made  from 
the  days  of  Anselm  down  to  the  prettont  time. 
It  will  be  neoenary  to  blend  into  one  noble  whole  the 
hididen  eteawinta of  truth  contained  in  tlie  old  patriatic 
theory  of  ranaom,  the  juridieil  oonMptioa  of  St. 
Anselm,  and  the  ethiod  tbeoiy  of  atoowngnt.  The 
Redeemer's  activity  as  Mediator  Stands  out  most 
pr  rii!  I  iiily  in  Hi.s  triple  ofTicf^of  high  priest,  prophet, 
ami  iiij?,  which  is  conlihuod,  after  the  ascension  of 
(  im-i .  in  the  t)ricsthoo<i  and  t he  teaching  and  pastoral 
otiii  t-  oi  tin-  C  hurch.  The  central  position  is  occu- 
)i('(l  by  tlic  high-pri<  -  '1')-  ' i  of  Christ,  which  i  ;:u,l- 
esljs  the  death  on  t  lie  i  ros.i  as  the  true  sacrifice  of  pro- 
pitiation, and  proves  t  he  lledeemer  to  be  a  true  priest . 

(ii)  Mariology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Mother  of 
Ood,  cannot  be  separated  either  from  the  person  or 
from  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  and  therefore  has 
the  deepeat  connexion  with  both  Christolo^  and 
Soteriology.  Here  the  central  idea  is  the  Divine 
Mateniity,  since  this  is  at  once  the  source  of  Mary's 
tintqieakalMe  dignity  and  of  her  surpassing  fulness  of 
grace.  Just  the  Hypostatic  Union  of  tne  Divinitv 
and  humanity  of  Christ  stands  or  lalb  with  the  tnitb 
of  the  Divine  Maternity,  so  too  is  this  same  mater- 
nity the  foundation  of  all  Rjjecial  privileges  whieh 
Were  accorded  to  Mary  <m  account  of  Christ's  dig- 
nity. These  singidar  privileges  are  four:  her  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  iMrsoiml  fniMiom  from  sin,  |)er- 

1)ctual  virnitiity.  and  her  l)0(lily  .'Vsj^umi^tion  into 
leaven.  For  the  three  former  wo  have  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  the  C"liur<h,  which  .iro  final.  However, 
though  Mary's  Iwidily  A.ssumption  has  not  yet  been 
solemnly  <leclare<l  an  article  of  faith,  nevertheless  the 
Church  has  practically  demonstrated  such  to  be  her 
beUef  by  celebrating  from  the  earliest  times  the  fSeasi 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Two  more 
privileges  arc  connected  with  Mar>''8  dignity:  her 
q)oeial  mediatorahip  between  the  Hedremer  and  the 
redeemed  and  her  exehiaive  right  to  hypi  rdolia.  Of 
course,  it  is  clear  that  the  mediatorsliip  of  Mary  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  Her  Divine  Son  and 
derives  its  whole  efficacy  and  power  therefrom.  In 
orrler  thehetier  io  understand  thp  \  alue  and  impor- 
t.ince  of  Mary's  i)eeuliar  riRht  lo  sueli  \enerai ioti,  It 
bo  well  to  r(jnsider.  by  way  e)f  contrjust,  the  dulia 
paid  to  the  saiiil.s  and,  ajjain,  tlie  doctrine  concerniiiR 
the  veneration  paid  to  relics  and  images.    For  the 
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most  part,  dogmatic  theologians  prefer  to  trwt  tblM 
latter  subjects  under  eechatology,  tofsthcr  with  tto 

Communion  of  Saints. 

(iii)  Grace  [De  gralia). — The  Christian  idea  of 
grace  is  bitsed  entirely  upuu  tlie  supernatural  order. 
.\  diiit iiicl ion  i.s  made  between  actual  and  yanclifying 
^ace,  Hccurdmg  as  there  is  question  uf  a  supcrnaturu 
activity  or  merely  the  state  of  sanctification.  But 
the  crucial  point  in  the  whol«»  «lfvptrine  of  grace  lies 
in  the  justiticat  iou  of  iho  sinner,  bi-caus<',  after  all, 
the  aim  and  object  of  actual  grace  is  either  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  grace  of  justification  when 
the  latter  is  absent,  or  to  preserve  the  grace  of  justi- 
fication in  the  soul  that  already  posbbbbbs  it.  The 
three  qualities  of  actual  gmce  are  of  the  utmost 
importance:  its  necessity,  its  gratuitousness,  and 
its  univcnality.  Altbou^  on  the  one  hand  we  miuA 
avoid  the  exaageratian  of  the  Refotmef*,  and  of  the 
followers  of  Baius  and  Jansenius,  who  denied  Ihe 
capability  of  unaided  nature  altogether  in  moral 
action,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  tneologian.s  agree 
that  fallen  man  (\mu-  incapable,  without  the  help 
of  God's  urace.  of  eitlier  fulfilling  the  wliole  natural 
law  or  of  riislatijig  all  strong  temptations.  Hut 
actual  Rrnco  is  absolutely  necessan,-  for  each  and 
every  8ahii!\r\'  act,  since  all  such  luis  boar  a  causal 
relation  to.-,  n  the  .su[XTnaturaI  ond  of  man.  The 
heretical  doctrines  of  Petagianism  and  Hemipela- 
gianism  are  refuted  by  the  Church's  doctrinal  deci- 
sions  based  upon  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
From  the  supernatural  character  of  grace  flows  its 
itecond  quality:  gratuitousness.  So  entirely  gratui- 
luas  is  grace  that  no  natural  merit,  no  positive  capa** 
bility  or  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  native, 
nor  even  any  purely  natural  petition,  is  dble  to  move 
God  to  give  us  actual  grace.  The  universality  of 
grace  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  absolute  univer- 
sality of  God's  salvific  will,  which,  in  rt^ard  to  adult.i, 
simply  means  His  antececlcnt  will  to  distribute  sufli- 
ciciit  prace  to  each  and  ov(>rv  person,  whether  he  be 
already  justified  or  in  the  state  of  sin,  whether  he  be 
'  :i  l  ist  Ian  or  heathen,  l>olieviT  or  infalel.  Hut  the 
salvific  will,  in  a.s  fnr  as  it  is  con.so<iueiii  and  deaN  out 
just  retribution,  is  no  longer  universjil,  but  particular, 
for  the  reason  that  only  tituse  who  pertsevere  in 
justice,  enter  heaven,  whereas  the  wicked  are  con- 
demned to  hell.  The  question  of  the  predestination 
of  the  blessed  and  the  reprobation  of  the  damned  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  theology  has  to  deal,  and  its  solution  is  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  mystexy.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  rebtkn  eadstmg  between  grace  and  the  liberty 
of  the  human  will.  It  would  be  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  loosing  it,  were  one  to  deny  the 
(  flicacy  of  Rrace,  :i.s  did  I'elagianism,  or  again,  follow- 
inK  Ihe  error  of  .laiis<  ni.sni,  deny  the  liberty  of  the 
will.  The  difficulty  i.s  ru':i  r  ii:  determining  just 
how  the  acknuwltidKMl  etiicat  >  oi  ^race  i.s  to  1k!  recon- 
cikHl  with  human  free<loiii  For  centuries  Thomists 
aitd  Molinists,  Augiisi  inians  and  (_'<in(fruiRlfl  hnve 
been  toiling  to  clear  up  the  matter.  .\ii(i  while  the 
.system  of  ^ace  known  as  syncret  ic  has  endeavoured 
til  harmonise  the  principles  of  Thomism  and  Molin- 
iam,  it  has  served  but  to  double  the  difficulties  instead 
of  eliwinathig  them. 

The  seconopart  <^  the  doctrine  on  graee  has  to  do 
with  sanctifying  t^ace,  which  produces  the  state  of 
habitual  holiness  and  juatioe.  Prepintoiy  to 
reodvmg  this  grace,  the  soul  undemes  a  certain 

fireliminary  nroces^s,  which  is  begun  dv  theological 
aith,  the  "Deginning,  root  and  foundation  of  all 
jtistification",  and  is  complried  and  jK-rfectod  by 
other  supernatural  dii>i>oftitioiiJi,  such  as  contrition, 
ho[«',  love.  The  Protestant  conception  of  justifying 
faith  aa  a  mere  fiducial  faith  is  quite  as  much  at 
variance  with  rev<  l.ition  as  is  the  nolafide*  doctrine. 
Catholics  also  differ  from  Protestants  in  explaining 
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the  essence  of  jnstifiration  itaelf.  While  Catholic 
dogmA  declares  ttiat  j UBtification  coiiaiuts  in  ;i  true 
blottin)!;-out  of  sin  aud  in  an  interior  sanctificat ion  of 
the  soul,  Protestantism  would  iiave  it  to  be  merely 
an  cMernal  cloaking  of  ain.s  wliieli  still  remain,  and 
a  mere  imputation  to  the  eiitiner  of  (iod's  or  Ciirist's 
justice.    According  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  for- 

K'  reDfiM  of  sin  anci  the  sanctification  of  the  aoui  are 
t  two  moments  of  one  and  the  same  act  of  justifi- 
cation, since  thA  biotting-out  of  original  and  mortal 
sin  is  accompliBlied  by  the  very  fact  of  the  infusioD 
of  sanctifying  grace.  Although  we  nuy^  to  »  certain 
extent,  understand  the  nature  «f  gnoe  in  itMlf,  and 
may  define  it  pbiloeoplueally  as  a  pennanent  oualitv 
of  the  soul,  an  iBftued  habit,  an  aeeulental  and  anal- 
ogous participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  yet  its 
true  nature  mav  be  more  easily  understood  from  a 
consideration  of  its  so-called  formal  effects  prrxhicwi 
in  the  soul.  These  are:  s;inctity,  purity,  b<'_auty, 
friendship  with  (Jod,  ttdojUe<i  sonship.  Sanctifying 
grace  is  acccimiianied  hy  addilional  gifts,  viis.,  the 
thriH'  theological  virtues,  the  infused  moral  virtues, 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Hf)ly  (ihost,  and  the  personal 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  of  the  justi- 
fied. This  latter  it  is  that  crowns  and  completes  the 
whole  process  of  justification.  We  must  also  men- 
tion three  qualities  special  to  justification  or  sanctify- 
ing Ipt^'  its  imoertainty,  its  inequality,  and  the 
posaiDility  of  its  being  lost.  All  of  them  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  Protestant  oonoeption, 
which  asserts  the  ah»j!ute  eevtainty  cf  jurtifiwtioo, 
its  complet«  equality,  and  the  inqNMBtnfitjr  of  ita 
being  lost.  Finally,  the  fruits  of  justification  are 
treated.  These  ripen  under  the  beneficent  influence 
of  sanctifying  grace,  wliieh  enables  man  to  acquire 
merit  through  his  grxid  works,  that  is  w  say,  super- 
natural merit  for  I  j  ,i\  i  ii.  The  doctrine  on  grace  is 
coucludiMl  with  the  [iroof  of  tiie  existence,  the  condi- 
tions, and  the  objects  of  merit. 

(iv)  Sacrament.'?  the  sarramenlis). — This  section 
is  dividwl  into  two  jjarts:  the  treatise  on  the  .sacra- 
ments in  general  and  that  on  the  sacraments  in 
particular.  After  having  defined  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  Christian  sacraments,  and  what  is 
meant  hy  the  sacrament  of  natiuv  and  the  Jewish 
rite  of  circumcision  a»  it  prevailed  in  pre-Christian 
tines,  the  next  Important  et^  is  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  seven  aaofaments  as  instituted  by  Christ. 
The  essence  of  a  saeranwnt  requires  three  things:  an 
outward,  visible  sign,  i.  e.  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
sacramentj  interior  grace;  and  institution  hy  Chri.st. 
In  the  difncult  problem  as  to  whether  Chri.st  himself 
determined  the  matter  and  form  of  eitch  sjicrament 
specifically  or  only  generically.  the  solution  must 
be  sought  (hrotiRh  doKinatic  and  liistoriral  iiivesiina- 
tiotiM,  ."Special  import :aice  at  ladies  to  th<'  causalnv 
of  the  8jieraiiK'nt«,  antl  an  othcavy  «x  oj>ere  optTuto 
is  attributed  to  them.  Theologians  disptitc  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  causaUty,  i.  e.  whether  it  is  physical 
or  merely  moml.  In  the  ease  of  each  sacrament, 
regard  must  be  had  to  two  jiensfins,  the  recipient  and 
the  minister.  The  objective  <  ffiraey  of  a  sacrament 
is  whol^  independent  of  the  peraraal  sanctity  or  the 
individual  faitn  of  the  minister.  The  only  requi^te 
is  that  he  who  confcKS  the  sacrament  intend  to  do 
what  the  Church  does.  As  repiards  the  recipient  of  a 
sacrament,  a  distinction  must  be  made  hetwf^n 
valid  and  worthy  reception:  the  conditions  differ  with 
the  vanou'^  sacrametits  Hut  since  tlie  free  will  ia 
required  tor  valuluy,  it  m  evKkui  that  no  one  am  be 
forced  to  receive  a  sacrament. 

Fiu-thermore,  as  reg.trd8  the  sncraments  in  particu- 
lar, the  conclusions  reaclifMl  with  reference  to  the 
sacraments  in  general  of  course  hold  good.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  first  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 
confirmation,  we  must  prove  in  detail  the  existence 
of  the  three  requisitea  mentioned  above»  as  well  as 


the  disposition  of  both  the  minister  and  the  recipient. 
The  question  whether  their  reception  is  ab.soiut.ly 
necessary  or  only  of  jirecept  must  also  be  exaniined. 
More  th;UJ  ortiiliary  care  is  called  for  in  I  he  discus.si<in 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  not  onlv  a  sacrarnenr.  hut 
aljso  the  IIolv  Sacrifice  of  the  .\l.a.sa.  KvcrythiHK 
centres  of  mi  i     irouiul  the  dogma  of  the  KeJ 
Presence  of  Christ  under  the  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine.    His  presence  there  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Eucharistic  elements 
and  lasts  as  long  as  the  accidents  of  brcaui  and  wine 
remain  incorrupt.    The  do^ma  of  the  totality  of  the 
lU-ui  Presence  means  that  in  each  individual  species 
tiw  whole  Christ,  fledi  and  bktod.  body  and  aou^ 
Divinity  and  humanity,  is  really  present.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  is,  of  course,  a  great  mystery,  one 
that  rivals  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of'^the  Hypo- 
static Union.    It  presents  to  us  a  truth  utterfv  at 
variance  with  the  testimony  of  our  a«;nst«,  asking 
tjs,  as  it  does,  to  assent  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Eucharititic  ^pccieii  without  their  subject,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  existence,  imconfincd  by  space,  yet  of  a 
hiwian  body,  and,  ngnin,  the  simiilt.meous  presence  of 
Christ  in  many  difTerent  j)laces.    'J"he  sacramental 
character  of  the  Eucharist  is  established  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  three  essential  elements.    The  outward 
si^  consists  in  the  Eucharistic  forms  of  bread  and 
wine  and  the  wortls  of  consecration.   Its  institution 
by  Christ  is  guaranteed  both  by  the  promise  of  Christ 
and  by  the  words  of  institution  at  the  hut  Supper, 
finally,  the  interior  effects  of  gnusB'aie  QUomNed 
hy  tfae  wurtliy  reesption  of  Holy  Coramunion.  As 
Christ  is  wholly  present  in  each  species,  the  recept  ion 
of  the  Euchanst  under  one  species  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  fully  all  the  fruits  of  the  sacrament.  Hence 
the  chalice  need  not  he  communicated  to  the  laiiy, 
though  at  times  the  Church  has  so  allowed  it  to  f)e, 
but  not  in  any  sense  as  though  such  were  nect-^vsary. 
Not  e^•eryo^e  is  capable  of  pronouncing  tlie  words  of 
con.secrat ion  with  sacramental  effect,  but  only  duly 
ordain'xJ  bishoiis  and  priests;  for  to  theiii  alone  did 
Christ  communicate  the  nowcr  of  transubstantiation 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    A  distinct  phase 
of  the  Eucharist  is  its  sacrificial  character.  This 
is  proved  not  only  from  the  oldest  Fathers  and  the 
lituigical  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
but  alto  from  certain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment aad  from  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per. To  find  the  ph>'8ical  essence  of  the  Sacrifiee 
of  the  Mass,  we  must  consider  its  essential  dependence 
on,  and  relation  to,  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Cross; 
for  the  Mass  is  a  commemoration  of  the  latter,  its 
reiiresi-niation,  its  renewal,  and  its  application.  Tliis 
intrinsic.illy  relative  character  of  the  sacrllice  of  ihe 
Ma.ss  do<'s  not  in  the  least  destroy  or  lessen  the  uni- 
versality and  onene.ss  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross, 
but  rather  presupposes  it;  likewimi  the  intrinsic 
propriety  of  the  Mass  is  shown  precisely  in  this, 
that  it  neither  effects  nor  claims  to  effect  anything 
else  than  tlie  application  of  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  to  the  individual,  and  this  in  a  sacrificial 
manner.    The  essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  generally 
thought  to  consist  neither  in  the  Offertory  nor  in  the 
Communion  of  the  celebrant,  but  in  the  double 
consecration.  Widely  divergent  aie  the  views  of 
the  theologians  as  to  the  metaphysiedl  esaeoee  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  auestion 
how  far  the  idea  of  a  real  sacrifice  is  verified  in  the 
double  ( nnsecration.    A  concurrence  of  opinion  on 
this  point  iH  all  the  more  difficult  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  is  in\-olved  in  no  little 
obscurity.    As  regards  tiie  causality  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  it  has  all  the  effects  of  a  true  ."lacrifice: 
adoration,    thanksgiving,    impelrntion,  atonertient, 
Most  of  its  effects  are  ir  oyurr  iii»-r<ilo.  while  Mune 
depend  on  the  oo-operatton  of  the  participants. 
The  Saerament  of  renanoe  presiqnpotMtbeGbuich's 
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powor  to  forgive  sins,  a  povvor  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Hibic  in  thf  words  with  which  Christ  instituted 
thin  MHcrjimfnt  (  John,  x.\,  23).  Moreover,  this  power 
ia  abuniiantly  attested  both  by  the  piitriittic  belief 
in  t  he  C  hurch's  power  of  the  Keys  and  by  the  hietorj' 
of  the  ancient  penitential  ayatem.  Aa  at  the  time  of 
IVlontaniam  and  Novatianisui  it  was  a  question  of 
Vindicating  the  universality  of  this  ixiwer,  so  nowa- 
days it  if)  a  matter  of  defending  its  absolute  neceasity 
a^a  its  judicial  form  against  the  attacks  of  ProtM* 
tntll;^!?'"  These  three  qualities  manifest  at  the  MUM 
time  the  intrinsic  nat  ure  and  the  essence  of  the  Sacrar 
ment  of  Penaa<»..  The  universality  of  the  poirer 
to  forgive  dna  meana  that  aU  sins  without  exocption, 
8upi)<)Hing;  of  course,  contrition  for  the  aame,  can  be 
remitted  m  this  sacrament.  Owing  to  its  absolute 
necnsaity  and  its  judicial  form,  however,  the  sacra- 
ment really  b<'<'omes  a  tribunal  of  i>enance  in  which 
the  penitent  is  at  (inco  plaintiff,  defendant,  and  wit- 
ness, while  the  priest  acta  as  judge.  The  inattt  r  of 
the  sacrament  consists  in  the  three  acts  of  the  pi  ni- 
tent:  contrition,  confession,  and  satiKfaction,  while 
the  priestly  absolution  i.s  its  form.  To  act  as  judge 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  confessor  n<i'<ls 
more  than  priestly  ordination:  he  must  al.'w)  have 
juriadicUon,  which  may  be  restricted  more  or  less 
by  tfaie  ccdeaiastical  superiors.  As  the  validity  of 
this  sacrament,  unlike  that  of  the  others^  depends 
sasentiaUy  on  the  worthineaa  of  its  reoeption,  jgreat 
ttttenUon  must  be  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  penitent. 
Most  imnortant  of  all  is  oontrition  with  the  putpoee 
of  amcnaraent,  containing,  aa  it  does,  the  vatUS  of 

genance.    The  opinion,  held  by  many  of  the  early 
cholasfics,  that  perfect  contrition  is  required  for 
the  validity  of  the  absolution,  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  ex  ofiere  operalo  efficacy  of  the  .lacraiiicnt ; 
for  sorrow,  springing  from  the  motive  of  mrfect 
love,  suffices  of  itself  to  free  the  sinner  from  all  giiilt, 
quite  antece<lent  to,  ami  apart  from,  the  sacrament, 
though  not  imliod  without  a  (■crtniii  relation  to  it. 
According  to  the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  imper- 
fect contrition  (attrition),  even  when  actuated  by 
the  fear  of  hell,  is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament,  though  wc  should,  of  course,  strive  to 
tm\\  in  nobler  motives.    Therefore  the  addition  of  a 
formsl  earttos  initialis  to  attrition,  as  the  Contri- 
tionista  of  to<lay  demand  for  the  vaUdity  of  absolu- 
tion, ia  superfluous,  at  least  ao  far  as  validity  is 
concerned.   The  contrite  coofesnon,  whieh  is  the 
second  act  of  the  penitent,  manifests  the  interior 
»orrf)W  anfl  the  readmess  to  do  penance  by  a  visible, 
outward  sign,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  Since 
the  Reformers  rejected  the  Sacrunwiii  of  Pcnun 
great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  Hihluul  am! 
patristic  prwif  of  its  existence  and  its  necessity. 
The  required  satisfaction,  the  third  act  of  the  peni- 
tent, is  fidtillcfi  in  the  jjenanres  (prayers,  fn.^'in^, 
alniK)  which,  according  to  the  present  custom  of 
til*  (Church,  are  imposea  bv  the  confessor  immediatelv 
before  the  absolution.    The  actual  fulfilment  of  such 
penances  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment, but  belongs  rather  to  its  integrity.  The 
Church's  extra-sacramental  remission  of  punlfliunent 
due  to  sin  'is  called  indulgence.   This  power  of 
granting  indulgences,  both  tor  the  living  and  the 
dead,  ia  included  in  the  ponrar  of  the  Kegrs  eonunitted 
to  the  Church  by  Christ. 

^reme  Unction  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
plement of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  inasmuch  as 
It  can  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  cjise  sacramental 
confession  is  im]KJssible  to  one  who  is  unconscious 
and  dangerously  ill. 

While  the  five  sacraments  of  whii  li  wc  have  treated 
BO  far  were  instituted  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  iiniiviilu.il, 
the  last  two.  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony,  aim  rather 
at  the  well-being  of  human  society  in  general.  The 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  ia  composed  of  various 


grades,  of  which  those  of  bistmp,  priest,  and  deacon 
are  cerlaiiilN  of  a  sjicramcntal  nature,  whereas  that 
of  subdeacon  and  the  four  nniior  orden;  are  most 
probably  due  to  etciesijuiiiral  institution.  The 
decision  depends  on  wliether  or  no  the  presentation 
of  the  instruments  is  es.'it'ntial  for  the  valkiitv  of 
ordination.  In  the  case  of  the  sulxliacoimte  and  the 
minor  orders  this  presentation  indeed  occurs,  but 
without  the  simultaneous  imposition  of  hands.  I'he 
eoounon  opinion  prevalent  toKlay  holds  that  the 
imposition  of  hands,  together  with  the  invocation 
of  the  Holly  Ghost,  is  the  sole  matter  and  form  of 
this  aaerament.  And  since  this  latter  obtains  only 
in  the  esse  of  the  consecration  of  a  bisbc^,  prieat, 
or  deacon,  the  conclusion  is  diwm  thai  obqr  the 
three  hierarchical  grades  or  Olden  eonfer  ev  emrt 
opernio  the  sacramental  grace,  the  sacramental  cfiar- 
acter,  and  tiie  corresiK^jnding  powers.  The  ordinary 
minister  of  ail  orders,  even  tliose  of  a  non-.sacramental 
character,  is  the  bishop.  Hut  tlie  j>ope  may  delegate 
an  ordinan,'  priest  to  ordain  a  subdeacon,  lector, 
exorcist,  acolyte,  or  ostiarius.  Heginninp  wirh  the 
subdiaconale,  which  w.ns  not  raise<i  to  itie  ranli  of  a 
major  order  imtil  the  Middle  Ages,  celiliaey  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Brcviarj'  are  of  obligation. 

Three  disciplines  treat  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony :  dopnatie  tiMoiogy,  moral  theology,  sad  canon 
law.  Dogmatie  theology  leads  the  way,  and  proves 
from  the  sources  of  faith  not  merely  the  sacramental 
nature  of  Christian  marriage,  but  also  its  essential 
unity  and  indfusnhibility.  Uk  the  esse  of  a  con* 
summated  marriage  between  Christiaiie'  the  nsirisgs 
bond  is  absolutely  indissoluble;  but  where  thne Is 
question  of  a  consummated  marriage  between  pagans 
the  bond  may  be  dissolved  if  one  of  the  parties  is 
converted  to  the  Faith,  and  if  the  other  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Pauline  Privilege"  are 
fulfille<l.  The  bond  of  a  non-consummated  marriage 
between  Cliristians  may  be  dissolvinl  in  two  cases: 
when  one  of  the  parties  conccriKHl  makes  the  solemn 
profession  of  religious  vows,  or  when  the  pope,  for 
weighty  reasons,  dissolves  such  a  marriage.  Fi- 
nally, the  grounds  of  the  Church's  power  to  establish 
dirinMnt  impedisQenlsaiedisoasBea  sad  tborouiMjr 
proved. 

(v)  Eschatology  (De  not^issimis). — The  final  trea- 
tise of  dogmatic  theology  has  to  do  with  the  four  last 
thmgs.  Aeoording  as  we  consider  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  mankind  in  gensnd,  there  ia  seen  to  ben 

double  consummation  of  afl  things.   For  the  faidi- 

vi<lual  the  last  things  are  death  and  the  particular 
judgment,  to  which  corresponds,  as  his  final  state  and 

ciiridition,  either  heaven  or  hell.  The  wnsummat ion 
of  tiie  human  race  on  d<Jomsday  will  be  precetled 
by  certain  indications  of  the  imj)'rHlii'.n  disaster, 
riniit  after  wliieii  will  occur  the  resurrection  of  tlie 
dead  and  tile  general  judgment.  .As  for  the  npiinon 
tliat  lix  re  will  be  a  glorious  reign  of  Christ  ui)on 
enrtti  for  a  thousand  years  previous  to  the  fin;d  end 
of  all  things,  suffice  it  to  remark  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  it  in  revelation,  and  even  a 
moderate  fonn  of  Cbiliaon  must  be  rejected  as 
untenable. 

DaSniliaB  and  llanu*:  Kbmi,  SinUUmc  in  die  kaiholiMek* 
DovmaHk  (2n<t  «d.,  TQMitMii.  1SS0):  ScHRADCm,  Ihtoloffia 

,,"r.,r,iiim    Trfihiirit.  Ht'NTKK,   OulHnr*  of  Daomatie 

I'l  .y>.  I,  il  <iii.).,n,  1K1U);  1  «<i<i. ;  W|ijieij«  and  ScaNN«LU 

.-1  .Mnnual  uf  fnlholie  Thtoliygy  Bawd  on  Sehrrbtn't  Daamatik, 
I  (Ixindon.  IHW).  1  aqq.:  VAN  NooKT.  Dt  fuHitiu  rttdaliom& 
nemon  de  fide  dirina  (2nd  ed..  Anutcrdam,  1911);  PlcciBKIXI. 
Dr  ralhnliro  dngmaU  unirrrntm,  DirquiMtlio  Ih'olooifa  mnira 
Mmirmixlat  (Rdiiip.  1911 1:  Pohi.e.  Corf;  Hit  Knnwuhthlii. 
Kttence  and  At^rihuleJi.  tr.  Pm.i  M.  (St.  Louis,  IftlD.pp.  1  U; 
ScimiBBIf,  Die  .Vwtrrifn  -let  Chrittenlunu  Ord  vd.,  Frtiburg, 
1912);  ScBANi;  in  Kirrhrnkiitim.  n.  v.  Thmtogir. — From  the 
Atiirlir-jn  ■"tnti'lr-'iiri'  H  M  fnlri<rltjrli:m  to  D'Vmatie  Thrnlng]/ 
(Ni^-  V.irk,  l'W7' 

noKHiiilic  Tliii<|i>Kv  an  n  S<i<n<T:  .'^riuNl.  Itt  die  TktolngU 
eine  Wittnitkaftt  (Tabin^n.  1900) :  Braio.  Freihnt  dm 
tnphitchtn  Fortthung  in  knUtchrr  u.  rhriatHtker  FfUtung  (Jmmujf, 
ISM);  TOH  Hsaxtm,  Dm  Pnmiip  dm  KatkaNfiimm  m,  €» 
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 ^.  dtA  «d..  FMburg.    IS99):   Pebtnfr.  \\,rautMet. 

img»l0$*  Fcrtaiinto,  firtit  Wintmi^haft  u.  Kathotirumti*  (Vipnna, 
1902):  DoKAT.  Frtikeit  dtr  W\tten»cKaft  (Iniubruck.  1010); 
FoRSTKB,  AutnnUI  u.  Frrihrit  (Kcmpt^n.  1910);  Cohaubs, 
Dat  moderne  Denken  odrr  die  moilrrne  Drnkfreiheil  u.  ihrt  Grtmen 
(ColoBtR-,  1911). — About  Xhv  anti-Modcrni"!  oath  cf.  Heinuulo, 
DtT  Antimodrrnt»tenfid  u.  dU  Freihcit  drr  WutmtrKiifl  (Vienna, 
1911);  BaC*.  Klarhnt  u.  Wahrknl.  Kine  JSrkUirung  det  Anti- 
wudtnuUneida  (Fiviburg.  1011):  Marx,  Drr  fiid  imirr  den 
Modrrnimiu  u.  dit  GaeJxichufnTMehung  (Trier.  1011);  Mau»- 
BACH,  Dtr  Bid  vrider  dm  Mifierniitmuti  (C<llo^tM^,  1911);  V«B- 
WKYEN,  PhiUuuphit  u.  Theoloffie  tm  MiUrlaUer.  Dit  hittcriachtn 
Vorautttiiungtn  de»  Aniimodemiitmtu  (Bonn,  1911). 

Thi*  Mrthods:  DE  Smkot,  Principet  de  la  rritifiM  hutoruiue 
(Li^,  1883);  Lanoloi*  bt  Skionobom,  Introduction  aux  HuHrt 
hiMoriqiun  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  lOOS);  Beknheiu,  l^hrbudi  ri'i  ^  ;,,<!- 
tantchfn  Mithode  u.  Gt»chickt»jAilo»opliie  (Sth  ni.,  Lfipiig. 
1908).— On  the  8choU«tic  method  cf.  Klectucs,  Tluolo{)it  der 
Voririt,  V  (2nd  td.,  MQnoter,  1874),  1  m].;  Woltp,  Crtdo  ut 
inirlligam:  Skort  Studiet  in  Early  Greek  Pkilotoaky  and  iit 
Helahon  to  ChrittianUy  (London,  1891);  Rickady,  SfMoUutieitm 
(I.un<lun,  1900);  Grabmann,  GtKhiehte  drr  tcholaiutirhm 
Methoile,  I,  II  (Frpiburjt,  1909-11).  On  Nroncliolaflticism  cf. 
TaIjiMO,  11  rinnotametUo  dtl  ptntiere  lomittiro  (Sicrm,  1878); 
Bebthiek,  L'ftude  dt  ia  Sommt  ikMogiquc  de  SI,  Thmiiaa  (FM- 
LourK,  1893);  De  Wclf.  Inlrodtuiion  d  ta  pMloiMpM*  lUo- 
ncolaMvfue  (Louvain,  1904). — Subsidiary  to  these  are:  flloiro»> 
lEl  LO,  i,«nron  ptripattHcyim  philutophiro^enloairum  (Naplcn, 
1872);  SthCtz.  Thomat-Leriktin  (2nd  cd.,  Podrrbom.  189.'5): 
Gakcta,  Lexicon  Kkolattiewn,  im  «im>  dtfinitiona,  diMindiona  tt 
tffata  a  Joannt  Hunt  Seott  mmnimlyr  (Quaraechi,  1010). — 
PrriodicaU:  Dirut  Thomas  (FiaeeilM,  1879);  Jahrhueh  far 
I'hilotophxt  u.  tpekulatitt  Theotoaie,  by  Coumbb  (Pndcrbom, 

1HS7  ):  PhilotophinehtM  Jahrbuek  dtr  GOrrttoeMtlUehaft  (Fulda, 

1888  )iRtTut  thomi$t4  (Fribourg.  1803  ):  Rnu*  lOo-too- 

!««<»«««  (Louvain,  1881     );  Airufa  </i  Filotofia  tuo'ttkolattiea 

(Florcni*.  1908  ):  Cienria  tomiiHa  (Madrid,  1908  ). — On 

Slv«liri^m  cf.  S*NDBEAt',  Lf»  <irvf»  de  la  rif  tpiritiielte  (2  Vf)U., 
ADutrs.  IS'JT);  Idem.  nr  iVuniun  ri  [Hru  tAiigrri",  1000); 
loKM.  L'Hal  mytlique  (Pariii.  1903);  Idem.  LtttaiU  txtraordinairu 
delatit  ipiritutlU  (Ancna,  1908);  PoDljUir.  J)W0Mend*aniiion 
(SUi  ed..  Pari!!,  1006),  tr.  YoBU  Smith,  A«  Ormw  tif  InUrior 
Pmyer  flxjmlon,  lUK^:  ZaBM.  Jm/Utniv  4U  etrutfie** 
Uuttik  (l>ivl<Tl»>rt>.  mts);  BBUn,  IftwWrfMlf  A*  IViw  Moturt 
md  Value  (London.  1910). 

RalBliaB  to  otber  SeieneM:  SrAUMmidiR.  EncyklojMit 
dir  nedoete  (TVeiburf;.  1834-40):  WnmnMlxn,  BncyklopOdie 
der  katholiffhm  Tfifl"f.n'  (TjitKlihut.  1874);  Kxhh,  Bneyklonttdit 
u.  MeiKaloloaie  <hr  Th-'-h/gie  (FrciburR,  IS02):  KHlEa,  Bncy- 
Uopadi*  dtr  lA«rf<vMcAcn  Witmtdm/t  nebtt  Mtthodmldtr*  (Sod 
IMbuift  IMO);  Nbwmam,  Mm  of  a  IMirertHy  (liOBdoa, 
MK):  Clbmms.  D*  SehokuHMnm  ttnlmtia  PhUomipMam  mm 
Theolegidi  aneillam  (MQnKter.  ISS7):  Knejb.  Witnen  u.  Glnubm 
(2nd  ed.,  Maini,  1902);  C\TunKis,Glnuhrn  u.  iru«/-n  rMh  rfl., 
Freibw*.  1911):  Willmanm,  Gttkiehtt  dm  Idtali*mu»  (.'<  vulx., 
Bnunrick.  1906);  Hnn.  Enai  hittari^  tur  tea  rapporit 
entre  la  PKiloaopkie  et  la  Foi  de  Btrtngtr  i  ^.  Thomas  (Pari<i. 
IfKKI).  Division  ami  C'HilcnlBr  Poiii.k,  fhrinlUrh-kath'ylirehe 
Difimntik  in  Die  Kultur  der  (-'f./ruuur!  bv  His  vebehu  i  I.<-ipii(t, 
lOCK)),  I.  IV,  2.  p.  37  aqq.:  UsTriMOBfl,  Timo(hy.or  Lettere  to  a 
Youna  Theotogian,  tt.  8nn*  <|9t.  JLoni%  IWO;  BooiAir,  CMmI 
St%ui\et  (Philadel^Ua.  1809);  BeAifiraiu  Tk*  PrUut§  AuAct 
(London,  1908). 

B.  History  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  —  The  impos- 
ing edifice  of  Catliolic  Ihoolopy  lui.s  been  reurod 
not  bv  individual  nations  and  men,  but  rather  by  the 
combuMd  efforts  of  all  nation*  and  the  theolopans 
of  evenr  eentury.  Nothing  could  b<>  mor^  at  vanonce 
with  uie  eBWDtial  character  of  thcolug>-  than  an 
endettvoar  to  set  imon  it  the  itamp  of  nationalim; 
tike  the  Cathcdw  Oiureh  Haelf,  theologjr  must  ever 
be  intematiaoaL  In  the  histoiy  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy, M  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  three  perrads 
may  h<>  distinguished:  (1)  the  fwtnatie;  (^)  the 
ine<iicval:  C-^)  thn  modern. 

(1)  Thn  Pat ri.stic  Period  f!ih<iiit  a.  n.  100-800). — 
Tho  Croat  Fathers  nf  tho  Chdrch  iind  the  orclfsia.st i- 
ral  writers  of  (he  first  SOO  years  renilenHi  irtiporljint 
serviees  by  tlieir  iHAsitive  deinnnst ration  uiui  their 
sponuhttive  treatment  <if  il(icm:iti<'  truth.  It  is  tl;e 
tathers  who  are  lionoure*!  hy  tlio  Churrh  as  her 
principal  thfoloRians,  <  xceihnK  !is  they  did  in  jiurity 
of  faith,  sanctity  of  life,  and  fulness  of  wisdom, 
virtues  which  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  those 
who  are  known  simplv  as  prr!e.siastiral  writers.  Ter- 
tuUian  (b.  about  160),  who  died  a  Montanist,  and 
Orunn  (d.  254),  who  showed  a  marked  leaning  towarda 
HeUeniani,  stravcd  far  from  the  path  of  truth.  But 
even  some  of  the  Fathers,  e.  g.  St.  Cyprian  (d.  258) 
and  St.  Gregory  of  Nys.'W,  went  astray  on  individual 
points;  the  ftirnior  in  roKjini  to  the  h.'i|>i  istn  of  herei ics, 
the  latter  in  the  matter  of  a}H)rntiiMta«i8.    It  was 


not  so  much  in  the  oatechetical  adioola  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  EdMM  M  in  the  struggle  with  the 
great  heresies  of  the  igB  tliat  patristic  theology  dev<d> 
oped.  This  aervw  to  explam  the  ehanctcr  of  the 
patristie  literature,  whieh  is  apologeUeal  and  poloii- 
leal,  parenetieal  and  ascetic,  with  a  wealth  of  exeget- 
ical  wisdom  on  every  page;  for  the  roots  of  theologj- 
are  in  the  Bible,  esiKfiaily  in  the  Cnspel.s  .mi)  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    .\Uhough  it  was  not  the 
intent  inn  of  the  Fathers  to  give  a  methodical  and 
evstemalic    treuti.se   of   theology,   nevert lieless,  so 
thoroujihly  diil  lliey  handle  the  Rroal  di iprmi.^-  from 
the  positive,  speeulative,  and  apologetic  standpoint 
that  they  laid  the  jverniunrnt  foundations  for  the 
centuries  to  follow,    (^uite  ju.stly  does  .Mohler  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  modes  of  treatment 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ApoetoUc  Fathers: 
the  apologetic  style  is  represented  by  the  letter  of 
Dio^netus  and  the  letters  of  St.  Ignatius;  the  dac> 
matie  in  pModo-Bamabas;  the  mond,  in  the  Fnstor 
of  Heraiaa;  oaaon  law,  in  the  letter  of  St.  dement  of 
Rome;  diorah  hktoiy,  in  the  Aeta  of  the  martyidom 
of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius.   Owing  to  the  uneipeetcd 
recovery  of  lost  manuscripts  we  may  add:  the  titur^ 
gical  style,  in  the  Didacne;  the  rnteehetiral,  in  the 

Proof  of  the  Apostolic  Preachine"  by  St.  Irena'us. 

Although  the  different  epoclis  of  the  i)atri>iic 
age  overlap  eaeh  other,  it  may  he  said  in  general 
that  the  aiwlonetic  style  predominated  in  the  first 
epoch  up  to  (  onstantine  the  (ireat,  while  in  the 
second  ( ))or  li,  that  is  to  say  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, donatio  literature  prevailed.  We  can  here 
only  trace  in  the  most  general  outlines  this  theologi- 
cal activity,  leaving  to  patrology  the  discussion  of 
the  literary  details. 

When  the  Christian  writers  entered  the  lists  against 
paganism  and  Judaism,  a  double  task  awaited  diem : 
th^  bad  to  eiqilain  the  principal  truths  of  natural 
rdigran,  mdi  God,  the  sotil.  ereation,  immortality, 
and  freedom  of  the  will;  at  the  same  time  they  had 
to  defend  the  chief  mysteriiw  of  the  Christian  faith, 
a.s  the  Trinity,  Inrarnation,  etc.,  and  had  to  prove 
their  sublimity,  beauty,  and  eonforinity  to  reason. 
The  band  of  loyal  champions  who  foupht  against 
pagan  Polytheism  and  idolatry  is  very  large:  Justin, 
.Athenagoras,  Talian.  Theophilus  of  .\nti(»(l).  Her- 
m\s»,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  .Mexatidria,  Origen. 
Cj^irian,  Minueiua  Felix,  Comuioiliamis,  .-\rnobiu.s 
Lactantius,  Prudeutiutj,  Firmicius  Malemus,  Fui»e- 
bius  of  Cassarea,  Athanasiua,  Gregory  of  Xazianzus, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Nilus,  Theodoret,  Orosius,  and 
Augustine.  The  most  eminent  writers  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Judaism  were:  Justin,  Tertulhan,  Hippol- 
ytiis,  Cyprian,  Athanasius^  Gregor>'  of  N'yssa, 
Epinhanius,  Cbiysoetom,  Qynl  of  Awnlindria,  Isidore 
of  Seville.  The  attadm  or  the  Flatheri  were  not. 
of  course,  aimed  at  the  Israelitic  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  a  revealed  religion,  but  at  the 
ob.stinacy  of  those  .lews  who,  clinging  to  the  dead 
letter  of  the  Law,  refused  to  recognize  the  jirophetie 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  far  greater  jirofit  resultedfrom  conflict  with  the 
heresies  of  tlie  first  eight  centuries.  As  the  flint, 
when  it  is  struck  by  the  Bteel,  gives  off  lundnous 
sjiarks,  so  <lid  ditgiiia,  in  its  clash  with  hi  rrni  :il  teach- 
ing, shed  a  new  ami  wonderfully  brilliant  light.  .\8 
the  errors  were  legion,  it  was  natural  that  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries  all  the  principal  dogmas  were, 
one  by  one,  treated  in  monographs  which  establishe^l 
their  truth  and  provided  them  with  a  philowiphical 
basis.  The  struggle  of  the  Fathers  against  Cinosti- 
etsm,  Manichsiflm,  and  Priscillianism  served  not  only 
to  bring  into  clearer  floht  the  essence  of  God,  civa« 
tion,  the  problem  of  evil:  it  moreover  secured  the  true 
nrinriides  of  faith  and  the  Church's  authoritv  against 
iien  ticil  aberrations.  In  the  mighty  struggfe  against 
Monarchiaiusm,  Sabellianism,  and  Arianism  an  op- 
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portunitjr  was  afforded  to  the  Fathen  and  the  oecu- 
menied  OOUncUs  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dogiDR  of  the  Trinity,  to  se^-ure  it  on  all  sides  and  to 
draw  wA,  by  »ecuJ»tion,  ito  Bemune  import.  Wheo 
the  cootett  with  Eunomianim  broko  volt,  tbs  fine  of 
theological  and  philosophical  eritidam  iiui^ed  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  our  knowledge  of^Him,  both 
f'urtlily  and  heavenly.  Of  world-wide  infcn  st  were 
the  (  lirisitoloRical  disputen,  which,  hrKinninK  with  the 
rise  of  .\])ollirmriuiiisii),  ri-acliwl  t!i  ii  i  liiiuix  in  Xi-s- 
toriunisni,  .M<in(){)liyHilif>UJ,  ajul  Mono!  iu  lit  istii,  and 
were  rovivcii  oiirc  nmrein  Adopt ionism.  In  this  long 
and  bitter  strife,  t  he  fioetrine  of  Christ's  person,  of  the 
Incarnation,  iiixl  Hcdcinption,  and  in  connexion  here- 
with Mariology  also,  was  placed  on  a  sure  and  in-r- 
maneiit  foundation,  from  which  the  Church  has  never 
varied  a  hair's  breadth  in  later  ages.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  Eastern  Championa  in  this 
scientific  dis|iute  on  the  Trinity  and  Chnstolo|gv:  the 
neat  Alexandrines,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Didymus 
the  Blind;  the  heroic  Athanaaiiw  and  tb«  three  Cap- 
padoeians  (Basil,  Gregory  of  Nanansua^  and  Gregory 
of  Ny>tsa) ;  CjTil  of  Alexandria  and  Leontiusof  By«an- 
tiuiit;  finally,  Maximus  the  Confessor  and  John 
Damascene.  In  the  West  tPic  Icudcrss  wore:  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  .\inbrosf,  .-\uKustine, 
Jerome,  Fulgcntius  of  Rus]v,  and  the  two  po])rs, 
Leo  I  and  (Jregorv  I.  As  the  contest  with  Felngian- 
ism  an(i  Semi-pelagianism  puritie<i  the  doxniu-s  of 
grace  and  liberty,  Tirovidrnce  and  predest  iimtion, 
original  sin  and  the  eondiiion  of  our  first  j)arent.s  in 
Paradise,  so  in  like  manner  the  contests  with  the 
Donatistfi  brought  out  more  clearly  and  strongly  the 
doetrine  of  the  sacraments  (baptism^,  the  hierarchical 
con:5titution  of  the  Churchy  her  »miv(5/mum,  or  teach- 
ing authority,  and  her  mfallihiiity.  In  all  these 
strugglea  it  waa  Augustine  who  ever  led  with  indomi- 
table courage,  and  next  to  him  cameOptatus  of  Mileve 
and  a  long  hne  of  devot«d  diBcii}lefl.  The  last  contest 
w.os  derided  by  the  Second  Coiineilof  Nicca  (787);  it 
wii-s  in  this  struggle  that,  under  the  leadership  of  St. 
John  Dani.a.'irene,  the  communion  of  saint.**,  the  invo- 
cation of  the  saints,  the  veneration  of  relics  and  holy 
ima^res  were  placeii  on  a  scienfiric  iKUsis. 

It  may  be  .seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  tlie  dog- 
matic trachinRs  of  the  Fathers  are  colle<'tion  of 
monographs  rather  than  a  systeumtic  exposition. 
But  the  Fathers  broke  the  ground  and  furnished  the 
material  for  erecting  the  system  afterwards.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  them  there  are  evident  signs  of  an  at- 
tempt to  synthesize  dogma  into  a  complete  and  or- 
game  whole.  Irenteus  (Adv.  hscr.,  III-V)  shows 
traces  of  this  tendency:  the  welMmown  trilogy  of 
Qement  of  Alexandria  (d.  317)  marin  an  advance  in 
the  Same  direetion;  but  the  most  successful  effort  in 
Christian  antiquity  to  systematize  the  principal  dog- 
ma-'^  of  faith  was  made  by  Oripcn  in  his  work  "De 
pnncipiis",  which  is  unfortunately  disfigured  by  seri- 
ous errors.  His  work  against  Celsus,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  is  a  cLissic  in  apoloRcticf*  and  of  la«titi>;  vahie. 
(;reKe>r>'  of  Nyssa  (d.  iJ'.Mi,  skilled  in  niatler.s  ithilo- 
STiphicai  and  of  tnneh  the  same  bent  of  mind  an 
Origen,  endeavoured  in  his  "LaiRo  Catechetical 
Treatise"  (^4vo^«*r«xt/rilto»6>^i7ttf)  to  correlate  in  a 
broad  synthetic  view  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity, the  Incarnation,  and  the  Sacraments.  In  the 
flame  manner,  though  somewhat  fragmentarily, 
Hilary  (d.  366)  developed  in  his  valuable  work 
"De  Trinitate"  the  pnncipal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  catechetical  inslructiona  of  8t.  C>Til 
of  Jerusalem  (d.  S86),  especially  his  five  mysta- 
gogical  treatises,  on  the  .Apostles'  Creed  and  the  three 
Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  contain  an  almost  complete  doKinatic 
treatise.  St.  Kjiiphanius  id.  4%),  in  his  two  works 
"Ancoratu.s"  and  "Fanarium",  aimed  at  a  eonijile^e 
dogmatic  treatise,  and  SU  Ambrose  (d.  397)  in  bin 


chief  works:  "De  fide",  "De  Spiritu  S.",  "De  in- 
camatione",  "De  mysteriis",  "De  poeoitentia", 
treated  the  main  points  of  dogma  maaterfuUy  and  in 
classic  Latinity,  thougb  wittKMit  anv  attempt  at  a 
unif^ng  syntneaia.  £l  regard  to  toe  Trimty  and 
ChnstoTogy,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444)  is  even 
lo-day  a  model  for  dogmatic  theologians.  Though 
all  the  wTitings  of  St.  .\ugiistine  (d.  430)  an-  an  in- 
exhaustible mme,  yet  he  ha.s  writ  t(»n  one  or  two  work.s, 
lus  the  "  De  liile  et  svinbolo"  and  the  "  l^nchiridiuin ", 
w'hicli  tnay  justly  be  caUe<i  eompeiidia  of  doKoiatic 
and  moral  theologj-.  Unstin'n-'^-fd  is  In  -;  ■  i  uhnive 
work  "De  Trinitate".  His  disciple  Fulgent  ins  of 
Ruspe  (d.  533)  wrote  an  extensive  and  thorough  con- 
fession of  faith  under  the  title,  "De  fide  ad  Jr'ctrum, 
seu  regiila  recta;  fidei",  s  veritable  treaaure  for  the 
theologians  of  his  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Patristic  Age  Isidore  of 
Seville  (d.  ^6)  in  the  West  and  John  Damaaeene 
(b.  ab.  700)  in  the  East  paved  the  way  for  a  svatem- 
atic  treatment  of  dMBnatic  theology.  Following 
closely  the  teachings  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Isidore  proposed  to  collect  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Fathers  and  to  hand  them  down  as  a 
precious  inheritance  to  po.steritv.  The  resultsof  this 
undertaking  were  the  "  Libri  ill  .s<  ntenti;mira9eudo 
siinuno  bono".  Tajii.s  of  Sara»{os.sa  <t»,V))  had  the 
same  en<i  in  view  in  his  "I.ihri  V  f*ententiarum". 
The  work  of  l^t.  John  Dama-scene  (d.  after  7.">4)  was 
crowned  with  .still  greater  nuccc,s><;  for  not  otdy  did  he 
gather  the  teachings  and  views  of  the  Clrwk  Fathers, 
but  by  reducing  them  to  a  systematic  whole  he 
deserves  to  be  called  the  first  and  the  onlv  scholastic 
among  the  Greeks.  His  main  work,  whicK  ia  divided 
into  tnrec  parti,  ia  entitled:  "Fons  scientia"  (vvy^ 
ymiff«m),  because  it  was  intended  to  be  the  source,  not 
merely  of  theology,  but  of  philosophy  and  Church 
Iiiat4ny  aa  wdL  Tm  third  or  theological  part,  known 
as  "&poeitio  lld^  orthodone"  (fjctfcwM  r^t  ipMS^v 
wUrrton),  is  an  excellent  coinbination  of  positive  and 
scholastic  theolog},-.  and  aims  at  thoroughness  both  in 
establishing  anti  in  elucidating  the  truth,  (ireek 
theology  ha-s  never  gone  beyond  .St.  John  Daino-seenc. 
a  standstill  cause^l  jjcineipally  by  the  Photian  schism 
(Sti9),  The  only  Greok  jirior  to  him  who  had  pro- 
duced a  complete  system  of  theology  was  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  the  fifth  century;  but  he 
was  more  popular  in  the  West,  at  least  from  the  eigiith 
century  on,  than  in  the  East.  Although  he  openly 
wove  into  the  genttlM  Catholic  s>'stem  noo-Platonio 
thought."!  and  phraws,  nevertheleM  he  enjoyed  an 
unparalleled  rcputaiion  among  ihagraateatScliolastica 
of  the  Middle  Afes  because  m  «m  snppoaed  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  the  Apoetlea,  IVvaB  thnt,  Sehoiaa- 
ticism  did  not  take  its  guidance  from  St.  John  Damas- 
cene or  Pseudo-DionysiuB,  but  from  St.  Augustine, 
the  greatest  of  the  Fatlu  rs.  .\iigu.stinian  thought 
runs  like  agolilcn  thread  through  the  whole progn>8S 
of  Western  jihilosophy  and  theology.  It  was  Au- 
gustine who  Iwl  fvi-rywhrre.  who  always  pointed  out 
the  right  path,  and  from  whom  all  schools  s^iught 
direction.  Even  the  heretics  tried  to  Ixdster  viii  their 
errors  with  flic  strength  of  his  rejjutation.  To-day  Ids 
greatness  is  recognimi  and  api)reciated  more  and 
more,  as  specialized  rewarch  goes  more  deeply  into 
his  works  aiid  brings  to  view  his  genius.  As  Schecben 
remarks,  "Itwwilabe  easy  tocomnile  from  his  writings 
a  rich  sj'slem  of  dogmatic  theologi,-."  We  cannot 
help  admiring  the  skill  with  which  lie  ever  k<>pt  God, 
as  the  beginmng  and  end  of  all  things,  in  the  central 
|)osit  ion,  even  where  he  was  compelled  to  depart  from 
earlier  opinions  which  he  had  found  to  be  untenable. 
The  English-Hoeaking  world  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
Venerable  Bede  (d.  TS.'ii,  contemporarv  of  St.  John 
Damascene.  Owing  to  his  unumially  solid  education 
in  theology,  his  extensive  knowle<lge  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  be  ia  the  link  which 
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loins  the  patriMie  wtth  tlie  medimral  Urtoqr  id 

The  beginnings 


tlieolog>-. 

(2)  Tlif  Middle  Ages  (S00-150()) 


of  Srlioltisiicism  may  bt>  traced  \nivk  to  the  days  of 
Charlcniagne  (d.  814).  Tht  ncc  it  jirogre&scd  in  ever- 
qiiickening  development  to  the  time  of  An«»ln>  of 
Canterbury,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  iitid  Prtir  the 
Lombard,  and  onward  to  its  full  growth  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (first  epoch,  800-12MX)).  The  most  brilliant 
poiod  of  StsnolasUcism  embraces  about  100  yean 
(SBOond  epoeh,  1200-1300).  and  with  it  arc  ooniwcted 
the  names  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magmuy 
Bonaventure,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Sootus. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  f ourteoiUk  century,  owing 
to  tiw  pradominanoe  of  Nominnlin  and  to  tliB  ma 
eonditioB  of  tlie  Church,  Scholastioiani  bcgHi  to  do- 
elme  (third  epoch,  130(K1500). 

liX)  First  I'>i)och:  Beginning  iiiul  Progress  of  Solio- 
laHticism  (SO(.m200) .— In  tlie  tirsi  halfof  ihi.s  cikk-H, 
up  to  the  time  of  St.  Anselm  of  Canterburj',  the 
thefdogian.s  were  more  eoneernecl  with  prenervinK  than 
with  <i('\  i'l(i])iiin  the  treasures  slorcd  up  in  the  writiiins 
of  the  Fathers.  The  saered  Heienee  wa«  cultivated 
nowhere  with  greater  industry  than  in  the  eathedral 
and  monastic  schools,  founded  and  fostered  by  Charle- 
magne. The  earliest  signs  of  a  new  thought  npeored 
in  the  ninth  century  during  the  diseuaaonintttivc  to 
tlie  Last  Supper  (Paschadus  Radbertu%  Itatramnus. 
Rabanus  Maunia).  Theaa  apecuiatiooa  wm  earned 
to  a  greater  deptli  In  the  aeoond  Eoduriatie  oootro* 
▼erqy  anunst  Berengarius  of  Tours  (d.  1088),  (Lan- 
franc,  Guitmund,  Alger,  Hugh  of  Langres,  etc.). 
Unfortunately,  the  only  systematic  theologian  of  this 
time,  SeotuH  Eriugena  (d.  after  870),  wa«  an  avowed 
Pantheist,  so  that  the  name  of  "Father  of  Schola.sti- 
eism  "which  wime  would  give  him,  iswholly  unnifritecl. 
But  the  rtiie  wtio  fully  <ieser\'ea  thi.M  title  is  St.  An- 
selm of  Canterljur}'  <d.  110<.)).  For  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  a  shaqi  logic  to  bear  upon  the  principal  dognuii' 
of  Christianity,  the  first  to  unfold  and  explain  their 
meaning  in  event*  detail,  and  to  draw  up  a  scientific 
plan  for  the  stately  edifice  of  dogmatic  theology. 
Taking  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  from  Augustine, 
St.  .\n^lm,  as  a  philosopher,  was  not  so  much  a  dis- 
ciple of  Aristotle  as  of  Platck  in  whose  masterly  dia- 
kMEuea  he  had  been  thoravmy  achooled.  AaaQm 
pwar  of  the  dnneb  was  St.  Bernard  of  dairvaiiK 
(d.  1153),  the  "FlKtfaer  of  Mysticism".  Thou«^  for 
the  most  part  the  author  of  ascetic  works  with  a 
mystical  tendency,  ho  used  the  weapons  of  seientifir: 
theologA-  againKt  Abelard's  R.ationiilism  and  the  ex- 
nk'k'eratiKi  Realism  of  (lilhert  de  La  I'orree.  It  is  upon 
tlie  iliH  trine  of  Anselni  and  liernanl  that  the  Scholas- 
tics of  .sueeee<liiig  generations  took  their  .stand,  and  it 
was  their  sj)irit  which  iive<l  in  the  the<ilogical  eflforts 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  Less  iiromineni,  >  et  note- 
worthy, are:  Itupreeht  of  Deutz,  W  iliiani  of  Thierry, 
CJaufri(hi.H,  and  others. 

The  first  attempts  at  a  theological  Hy.stem  may  be 
seen  in  the  so-called  "  Books  of  Sent  en  ces ' '  collections 
and  interpretations  of  quotations  from  toe  Fathers, 
more  especially  of  St.  Augustine.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  boola  ia  the  "Summa  sententiaram"  of 
Hugh  of  St.  Victor  (1141).  His  works  are  eharao* 
terized  tliroughout  by  a  close  adherence  to  St.  .\ugus- 
tine  and.  acconling  (o  the  verdict  of  Sche<>ben,  may 
even  yet  ser\'e  ,is  guides  for  beginners  in  the  theology 
of  .St.  Augustine.  Less  praise  L«i  «lue  to  the  siiiiiliir 
work  of  Uol>ert  I'ulleyn  id.  114(5),  who  i.s  <  an  los  m 
arnuiging  the  tuutier  ami  eonfuses  the  various  (lues- 
tions  of  whii  h  he  lre:il  --  I 'i  ter  the  Loniliard. 
calle<i  the  "Magwter  Senientiarum"  (d.  1H>4),  on 
the  other  hand,  stanrls  far  above  them  all.  What 
Gratian  had  done  for  canon  l.iw  the  I.nnihnrd  did 
for  dogmatic  and  moral  thenln^ry,    Wrh  iniiiring 


ihb  amniament  which  he  adopted  was,  in  spite  of 
the  lacunie,  so  excellent  that  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  his  work  was  the  standard  text -book  of 
theology.    The  work  of  interpreting  this  master- 
piect^  bi'gan  as  early  as  the  thirteentii  centur\-,  and 
there  was  no  theologian  of  note  in  the  Middle  Age* 
who  did  not  write  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences 
of  the  Lombarrl.    Hundreds  of  these  comme&tanee 
are  still  resting,  unpnnte<l,  beneath  the  duat  of  the 
libraries.    No  other  work  exerted  sudi  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  development  of  sididaatio  theolog>-. 
Neither  the  analocoue  imk  of  his  disdple,  Peter  of 
POltieis  (d.  1205).  nor  the  important  "Summa 
aiuea"  of  William  of  Auxerre  (d.  after  1230)  super- 
aeded  the  Lombard's  "Sentences".   Along  wnth 
Alain  of  Lille  (d.  1203),  William  of  .Auvergne  :d. 
1248),  who  died  as  .\rchbLshop  of  Tans,  dr-serves 
siK'cial  mention.    Though  preferring  the  free,  un- 
schohi-stic  methtxl  of  an  earlier  age,  he  yet  shows 
hinis«-lf  at  once  an  original  philo,«iiopher  and  a  jiro- 
found  theologian.    Inasmuch  (us  in  hi.s  numerous 
nionograplus  on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the 
Sacraments,  etc.,  he  took  into  account  the  anti-Chri^ 
tian  attacks  of  the  Arabian  exponents  of  Aristoteleaii> 
ism,  be  is,  aa  it  were,  the  «*ynnf^»^in£  ij^k  IhIwmq 
this  age  and  the  moat  briOiant  epoehtf  the  thirtoentii 
ccntur>'. 

(b)  Second  Epoch:  Scholastieiam  at  ita  Zenith 
(120O-130O).— This  priod  of  SdiolaaUcism  was 
mariced  not  only  by  the  appearanee  of  the  "Theolog- 
ical Summs".  out  also  by  the  building  of  the  great 
Gothic  cathcorals,  which  bear  a  sort  of  afhniiv  to 
the  lofty  structures  of  Scholasticism.  (C"f.  t-'mil 
Michael,  S.  J.,  "Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes 
voni  Jahrh.  bis  Bura  Aut^ang  des  Mittelalters* ", 
V,  Freiburg,  1911,  15  «q.)  Another  characteri.-tic 
feature  was  the  fact  that  in  the  thirttmth  r.-ntury 
the  eliiunpions  of  Scholast icL^im  were  to  be  found  in 
tlic  gn  at  religious  orders  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  beside  whom  worked  the  August inians, 
Carmelitcjj,  and  Servites.  This  brilliant  period  is 
ushered  in  by  two  master-minds:  the  one  a  Francia- 
can,  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  about  1245),  the  other 
a  Dominican,  Albert  the  Great  (d.  1280).  The 
"Summa  theologiB"  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  the 
laqpt  and  most  oomprehenai've  work  of  its  kind,  is 
diatrnguiriied  by  ita  deep  and  mature  speculation, 
though  flavoured  with  Platonism.  The  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  treated  reminds  one  of  the  method  in 
vo^rue  to-day.  An  intellei  tual  giiint  not  merely  in 
matters  philo.sophical  and  llu-iilogioal,  but  in  the 
natural  .sciences  jis  well,  was  .\lbert  the  Great.  It 
wa.**  he  who  m.ade  the  first  attempt  to  present  the 
entire  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  its  true  furin  and 
to  place  it  at  the  service  of  Catholic  theology — an 
undertaking  of  far-reaehing  eon.sequence.s.  The 
logic  of  Aristotle  had  indeed  been  rendered  into 
Latin  by  B<H'thius  and  had  been  used  in  the  schocda 
since  the  end  of  the  sixth  century;  but  the  physics 
and  metaphysica  of  the  Stagirite  were  made  kiiown 
to  the  Western  world  only  through  the  Arabian 
philosophers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  in 
auch  a  way  that  AiiatoUe'a  doetrine  seemed  to  cladi 
with  the  GhriBtian  religioa.  Thia  fact  expfauns  why 
his  works  were  nrohibited  by  the  Svnod  of  Paris, 
in  1210,  and  again  by  a  Bull  of  Gregory  IX  in  1231. 
But  after  the  Scholastics,  led  by  Alln-rt  the  Grt^at, 
had  gtme  over  the  faulty  Latin  tran.slation  once 
ninre,  had  reconstruct*-*!  the  genuine  <loctrine  of 
Aristotle  and  recognized  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  his  principles,  they  no  longer  hesitateil  to  take, 
with  the  api)roval  of  the  Church,  the  pagan  philoso- 
pher as  their  guiih-  in  the  8i>eeulal  ivc  study  of  dogma. 

Two  other  represent  at  i\e8  of  the  great  ortlers  are 
the  gigantic  figures  of  Monaventure  (d.  1274)  and  of 


industry  he  sifted  and  enilained  and  paraphrased  the  Thomas  Aquinaa  (d.  1274),  who  mark  the  higheat 
patriatie  lore  in  hia  "Lflbri  IV  aententiaram",  and  devehqnnent  of  Scholastic  theology.  St.  BonavM^ 
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ture,  the  "Seraphic  Doctor",  clearly  follows  in  the 
footatqw  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  bis  fellow-religious 
*  oessur,  but  surpasses  him  in  depth  of 
and  clearness  of  diction.  Unlike  the 
of  this  period,  he  did  not  write  a 


which,  brief  as  a  compendium,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
condensed  riumma.  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Bona- 
venture  are  the  real  reiirewnlalivetj  of  tlie  old  Fran- 
ciscan Sehtxjls,  from  which  the  later  Sehwl  uf  Duns 
Scotus  fsstntiiiUy  differed.  Yet  it  ia  not  liorm ven- 
ture, but  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  has  ever  been 
honoured  as  the  "Pnnce  of  Scholaatieism".  St. 
Thomas  holds  the  same  rank  among  the  theologians 
M  does  St.  Augustine  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  Possessed  of  angelic  rather  than  human 
knowledge,  the  "Doctor  angelicus"  is  distin^ished 
not  only  for  the  wealth,  depth,  and  truth  of  his  ideas 
l^nrt  for  his  tQrstamatic  exposition  of  them,  but  also 
for  the  venatiltty  of  his  genius,  which  embraced  ull 
branches  of  human  ImovledSB.  For  dooDmiie 
theology  his  most  important  work  is  the  "flttoUD* 
thioloKira".  Experience  has  shown  that,  as  faithful 
adherence  to  St.  Thomas  means  progress,  so  a  depar- 
ture from  his  tcadiings  invariably  brings  with  if  a 
derline  of  Catholic  theolo^'.  It  seems  providential, 
therefore,  that  I..eo  XIll  in  his  Encyclical  ".-Etemi 
Patrin"  (IH79)  restored  the  study  of  the  S^-hola-stics, 
especially  of  8t.  Thomsu^,  in  all  higher  Catholic  schoob, 
a  measure  which  wa.s  again  enipliasized  bv  Pope 
Piua  X.  The  fears  prevalent  in  some  circles  that 
by  the  restoration  of  Scholastic  studies  the  results  of 
modem  thought  would  be  forecxl  back  to  the  anti- 

auated  viewpoint  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
town  to  be  gnnindleH  by  the  fact  that  both  popes, 
while  inr**''*t  on  the  acquisition  oi  the  "wisdom  of 
8t.  Thomae",  yet  emphatically  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  revive  the  unscientific  notions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  would  be  tcSty  to  ignore  the  progress  of 
seven  renturies,  and,  moreover,  the  Reformation, 
Jansenism,  and  the  philosophies  since  Kant  have 
origin!it«Nl  thinlogical  problems  which  St.  TlintJia.s 
in  nis  time  could  not  foresee.  Neverthcle.K-,  it  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  the  logical  accuracy  and  < oini^rc- 
hensivenc^s8  of  the  Thomistic  system  that  it  contains 
at  least  the  prindplei  neoflMiy  for  the  nfutotion 
of  modem  errors. 

Before  the  brilliancy  of  the  genius  of  St.  Thomas 
even  great  theologians  of  this  period  wane  into  stars 
of  the  second  and  third  magnitude.  Still,  Richard  of 
Middleton  (d.  1300),  whose  clearness  of  thought  and 
lucidity  of  exposition  recall  the  master  mind  of 
Aqninmti  is  a  oiaaaical  representative  of  the  Frnnrie 
etU  SehooL  Among  the  Scrvites,  Henry  of  Ghent 
(d.  1293).  a  dischile  of  Albert  the  Grcat,  deserves 
mention;  his  stytB  is  origiiud  «m1  ihetoriesL  his 
iudgments  are  mdependent,  his  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  on  God  attests  the  profound  thinker.  In 
the  foot.^trps  of  .'^t.  Tiiornas  followcfl  his  pupil  Peter 
of  Tarentai.se,  who  Uilcr  became  Pope  Inncx-ent  V 
(d.  127G),  and  Ulric  of  Strasburg  (d.  1277),  whose 
name  httle  known,  thouf^h  his  unnrinted  "Summa" 
wa.s  lirlti  III  lii^ch  e8te<'ni  in  the  Aliddle  Agi*.  The 
famous  General  of  the  Augustinians,  .4';gidius  of 
Rome  (d.  13UVl,  a  .scion  of  the  iiohli-  fatnily  of  the 
Colonna,  while  differing  in  some  details  from  the 
teaching  of  St.  Thomas  yet  in  the  main  adhered  to 
his  Bvstem.  In  his  own  order  his  writings  were 
eonsidered  as  classics.  But  the  attempt  of  the 
Augustinian  Gavardus  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
create  a  distinct]^  "iEmdian  School"  proved  a 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  advcnariee  of  St. 
Thomas  sprang  up  even  in  hn  lifetime.  The  first 
attack  came  from  England  and  was  led  by  William 
de  ]a  Mare,  of  Oxford  (d.  1285).   Speaking  broadly. 


English  scholars,  famous  for  their  originality,  plaved 
no  mean  part  in  the  intellectual. life  of  the  Nliadle 
Ages.  Bemg  more  of  an  empirical  and  practical 
than  of  an  aprioristic  and  theoretical  bent  of  mind, 
they  enrichea  science  with  a  new  element.  Their 
predilection  for  the  nstunl  seienoes  is  afa»  the  out- 
come of  this  praetieal  sense.  Like  the  Knks  of  an 
unbroken  cham  follow  the  names  of  Bede,  Alcuin. 
Alfred  (Anglicus),  Alexander  of  Neckham,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  Robert  Grossefeate,  Adam  of  Nlarah,  John 
Basingstoke,  Robert  Kilwardby,  John  Pecham, 
Ro^er  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus,  Occam.  Kuno  l  i.sclicr 
is  right  when  he  says:  "When  travelling  along  tlie 
great  liifjliway  of  history,  we  may  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  miiidli-  ages  down  to  iHacon  of  Verulam  with- 
out IcuNing  l\nt{1anil  for  a  moment"  ("Etands 
liacon",  Heidelberg,  1904,  4). 

This  peculiar  English  spu-it  was  embodied  in  the 
nmous  Duns  Scotus  (1266-1308).  While  in  notnt 
of  ability  he  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of  scholasti- 
cism, yet  his  bold  and  virulent  criticism  of  the  Tho- 
mistio  ^stem  was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for 
its  dedine.  Sootos  flsanoit  be  linked  with  the  old 
IVsaeiBCBn  sdiodl:  he  b  rather  the  founder  of  the 
new  Scotifitic  School,  which  deviated  firom  the 
theology  of  Alexander  of  Hales  and  BonaventUK 
not  so  much  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  as  in 
the  speculative  treatment  of  dogma.  Greater  still 
is  his  oppoHition  to  the  fimdamental  standpoint 
of  Thoma8  Aquinas.  St.  'l  lioinas  likens  the  system 
of  theology  and  j)liiloeophy  (o  tlic  animal  organism, 
in  which  the  vivifying  bouI  permeate.s  all  the  nicm- 
bers,  holds  them  together,  and  shapes  them  into 
perfect  unity.  In  Scotus's  own  words,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oraer  of  things  is  rather  8>'mDoIised  by  the 
plant,  the  root  shooting  forth  branches  and  twigs 
which  have  an  innate  tendency  to  grow  away  from 
the  stem.  This  fundamental  difference  also  sheds 
light  on  the  peculiarities  of  Scotus's  system  as  op- 
pond  to  Thomism:  his  formalism  in  the  doetiine 
of  God  and  the  Trinity,  his  loose  conception  of  the 
Hypostatic  Union,  his  relaxation  of  the  bonds  uniting 
the  sacraments  with  the  humanity  of  Christ,  his 
cxjilanalion  of  transubstantiation  a.s  an  addwctive 
stihstitution,  his  emphasis  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
will,  and  so  on.  Tliough  it  cannot  r>e  denied  that 
Scot  ism  preserved  theological  studies  from  a  one- 
sided development  and  even  won  a  signal  victory 
over  Thomism  by  its  doctrine  coneeraing  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  it  is  nevertheh^  evident  that  the 
essential  service  it  rendered  to  Catholic  theology  in 
the  long  run  was  to  bring  out,  bv  the  clash  of  argu- 
ments, the  enduring  soUaity  of  the  Thomistic  struc- 
tim.  No  one  can  fail  to  admire  in  St.  Thomas  the 
penincuity  of  thou^t  and  the  lucidity  of  diction, 
as  eontrsstcd  with  the  dbetruse  and  mystifying  oom- 
eeptions  of  his  cntie.  In  later  centuries  not  a  few 
Franetseans  of  a  calmer  judgment,  among  them 
Constantine  Samanus  (1589)  and  John  of  Rada 
(1599),  set  about  minimizing  or  even  reconciUng  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  the  two  masters. 

(c)  Third  Ejxjch:  Gra<lual  Decline  of  Schola-sti- 
ei.«ni  .:i:W>-l.'->(M)>  — Tlx-  death  of  Dun.s  .-^cotus  (d. 
l.WS)  marks  the  clo.se  of  the  golden  era  of  the  .'^(•liolas- 
tic  system.  What  the  following  nt-riod  accomplished 
in  con.struetive  work  consisted  chiefly  in  prcM  rviiig, 
rei)roducing,  and  digesting  the  results  of  former 
aaee.  But  simultaneously  with  this  commendable 
labour  we  encounter  elemento  «f  dMntegration,  due 
partly  to  the  Fraticelli's  wrong  conception  of  niysti- 
cism,  partly  to  the  aberrations  and  superficiality  of 
Nominalism,  Mrtly  to  the  distressing  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  (Philip  the  Fair,  Ixnus  of  Bavaria, 
the  Exile  at  Avignon) .  Apart  from  the  fanatical  enthu- 
siasts who  were  leaning  towards  heresy,  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  spread  of  Nominalism  must  heo-scribed 
to  two  pupils  of  Duns  Scotus:  the  Frenchman  Peter 
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Aureolus  (d.  1321)  and  the  EnnliRhman  William 
Occam  (d.  1347).  In  union  witli  Marsilms  of  Fudua 
and  John  of  Jamlun,  Occrtiii  ust/d  NuiuinalLsm  for 
the  avowed  puq)<).s<>  of  iindcrTiiiiiiiig  tlir  unity  of  llif 
('iiun'h.  In  tills  attuotiphere  flmin.Hhod  rcgalism 
and  opixtsition  to  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  untU  it 
reached  its  clijnax  in  the  false  principle :  '  Concilium 
Bupra  Papain",  wliich  wa« preached  from  the  bouae- 
tops  up  to  the  time  of  the  Councils  of  C^^onstanoe  and 
Bute.  It  18  OD^  fair  to  stat«  that  it  was  the  pressing 
Deedi  of  the  tuoes  more  than  anything  else  which 
l«d  atme  gra^t  men,  m  Fmun  d'AiUy  (d.  1425)  and 
Gemm  (d.  USXn,  to  fnabraoe  a  doe^me  iriueh  thcv 
•bADdoned  as  soon  a.';  tho  papal  schtsm  was  healed. 
To  undersftand  the  origin  of  the  errors  of  Wyclif, 
Huss,  and  l.uthcr,  the  history  of  Xominaliam  must  bo 
studied,  lor  what  Luther  knew  hj^  .Scholastici^im  w  a.s 
only  the  clf^t  nirated  form  which  Nominalism  presents. 
Even  the  mure  prominent  Nominalists  of  the  <  !ob<' 
of  tlie  Middle  .\ges,  !us  the  ffeiier;il  of  the  Augu.^^tin- 
ians,  Gregory  of  Rimini  (d.  l^ioW),  and  Oabriel  Kiel 
(d.  1495),  who  ha-s  been  called  the  "lii.^t  Srhola.stie 
did  not  escape  the  mi.'^fortune  of  falling  into  grievous 
errors.  Nominali.'^t ic  subtleties,  coupled  with  an 
austere  peeudo-Augustinism  of  the  ultra-rigoristic 
tyiw,  made  Gregory  of  Rimini  the  precuraor  of 
Baiaoiam  and  Janaeiiiiai.  Gabriel  Biel,  thotigb 
mddug  among  the  better  Nominaliata  and  combining 
mHUity  «f  doctrine  with  a  mint  of  loyalty  to  the 
Cliurm,  jret  exerted  a  baneful  influenee  on  hh  con- 
temporaries, both  by  Iiit*  unduly  enthusia.'itie  ijraiw 
of  Occam  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  coniniontcd 
on  Occam's  wriiinns. 

The  order  whieh  suffered  least  damage  from  Nomi- 
nalism was  that  of  St.  Dominic.  For,  with  the 
possible  pxroption  of  Ihirand  of  St.  Pou^ain  (d.  1332) 
and  Ilolkot  (d.  1349),  its  members  were  as  a  rule 
loyal  to  their  great  fellow-rfligious  St.  Thomas. 
Most  prominent  among  them  during  the  first  half 
of  tbe  fourteenth  cent  urj'  w  ere:  Hervaius  de  Neddlcc 
(d.  1823),  a  valiant  opponent  of  Scotus;  John  of 
Paris  (t\.  1306);  Peter  of  Palude  (d.  1342);  and 
eopeciaily  llaynerius  of  Pisa  {d.  134R),  who  w  rote  an 
alphabetical  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas 
wnidi  even  to-day  is  ueeful.  A  prominent  figure 
jn  ttie  fifteenth  oentuiv  is  St.  Aotonine  of  Florence 
(fL  1450),  diBtinguisbecl  by  his  industry  as  a  compiler 
and  by  his  versatility  as  an  author;  by  his  "Summa 
Theologite"  he  did  excellent  service  for  positive  theoi- 
og\ .  A  powerful  chnmjiion  of  Thomism  was  John 
("apreolus  (d.  1444),  the  "Prince  of  Thomists" 
(]triiicep«  Thi>iuii.tiiruin)-  Using  the  very  words  of 
St.  Thoma.s,  he  refuted,  in  hi.'<  adatnatitine  "ClypeuH 
Thoniist.'irum ",  the  adversarie.s  of  ThomiHin  ui  a 
masterly  atid  convincing  manner.  It  was  only  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  that  commen- 
taries on  the  "Summa  Theologioa"  of  St.  Thomas 
began  to  appear,  aincuig  the  first  to  undertake  this 
woric  being  Cardinal  Cajetan  of  Vio  (d.  and 
Konrad  KoUin  (d.  1.53G).  The  philosophical  "Sum- 
ma eoQtrn  Geotea"  found  a  master^  eommentalor 
in  Franda  of  Femora  (d.  1828). 

Far^  leas  united  than  the  Dominicans  were  the 
Frandseanis,  who  partly  favoured  Nominalism,  partly 
a<lhere<l  to  pure  Scofinm.  Among  the  latter  the 
following  are  worthy  of  note:  l-Vaneis  Ma>Tonis  (d. 
13'27i:  John  of  ('olonia;  I'c-ter  of  A(|uil:i  id.  about 
1370 1 ,  who  a.^  ;ibbre\  i;>(  1  ir  of  ."^cot  us  «  a--  called  .Sfolel- 
lus  dittle  Sr<. tusi:  \icr>laus  de  Orbellis  lea.  14tK>); 
and  above  all  Lichetusi  h1.  liViO),  the  famous  commen- 
tator of  Scotus.  William  of  Vorrilong  (about  1400), 
Stephen  Brulofor  (d.  14H.5),  and  Nicholas  of  Niise 
(d.  l.VK))  belonK  to  a  third  class  which  is  character- 
ized by  the  tendrnry  to  clof<er  contact  with  St.  liona- 
ventore.  A  similar  want  of  harmony  and  unity  is 
dieoomible  in  tiie  schools  of  the  other  orders.  While 
the  Augustiniana  James  of  Vilerbo  (d.  1306)  and 
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Thomas  of  Strasb\irg  (d.  1367)  attached  thpm!*<'h  r-s 
to  ./Egidius  of  Rome,  thereby  approaching  ( loser  to 
St.  Thomas,  (Iregory  of  Rimim,  mentioned  ubc>\  e, 
ehamjiioned  au  undisguised  Nominalism.  Alphon- 
sus  Vargas  of  Tole<lo  (d.  1366),  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  advocate  of  Thomism  m  its  strictest  form. 
Among  the  Carmelites,  also,  divergencies  of  doctrine 
appcaml.   Gerard  of  Bologna  (d.  1317)  was  astauneh 
Ihomist.  while  his  brother  in  religion  Joihn  Bacon- 
thorp  (d.  1346)  delighted  in  trining  controveratsn 
against  the  Thomists.    Drifting  now  with  Nominal- 
ism,  now  with  Scotianit  thia  original  genius  endeav- 
oorcd,  though  without  suooeas,  to  foond  a  new  school 
in  his  order.    Generally  speaking,  however,  thf-  later 
Carmelites  were  enthusiastic  followers  of  St.  Tlioni.v^. 
The  Order  of  tlie  Cartliusian.s  produeed  in  tlie  fif- 
tix-nth  centun,-  a  prominent  and  numy-fiidetl  the<tl.>- 
gian  in  the  jxT.son  of  Dionvsius  R\ckel  (li.  1471. 
surnamed  "the  t'arthusian '',  a  def^eendant  of  the 
I^(\i.s  family,  who  .s<_'l  up  his  chair  in  Hoermond 
(Holland).    From    Ids   jjen    wc   possess  valuable 
eommcntaries    on    Holy    Writ,  Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Peter  the  Lombard,   and   St.  Thomas.    He  was 
eoually  conversant  with  mysticism  and  scholasticiBm. 
Albert  the  Great,  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  Dionvsius 
form  a  brilliant  constellation  which  shvd  undying 
lustre  on  the  German  theology  of  the  Middle  A^es. 

Leaving  the  monaatsriea  and  tunmg  our  atteotioa 
to  the  secular  clergy,  we  encounter  men  who.  in  qifte 
of  many  defects,  are  not  without  merit  in  ao^matie 
theology.  The  first  to  dewrve  mention  is  the 
Englishman  Thomas  Bradwardine  (d.  1340),  the 
foremost  mathematician  of  his  day  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  His  work  "De  cauiia  Dei  contra 
Pelagianos"  evinces  a  mathematical  mind  and  an 
unwont<»d  depth  of  thought.  Unfortunately  it  w> 
marred  by  an  unbending,  sombre  ri^rism.  and  this 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Calvinistic  AngUcaus  of  a 
later  century  published  it  in  defence  of  their  own 
t^Mihinga.  The  Irish  Bishop  Richard  Radulphus  of 
Armagh  (d.  1360),  in  his  controversy  with  the  Arme- 
niani|  also  fell  into  dogmatic  inaccuracies,  which 
pnvea  the  way  for  the  errors  of  Wyclif.  We  noay 
note  in  passingthat  tbe  leaxnsd  Carmelite  Tbomaa 
Netter  (d.  1«0),  sunamed  Waldensts,  muat  be 
regarded  as  the  ablest  controvereialist  a^nst  tbe 
Wyclifitea  and  Hussites.  The  great  Cardinal  Nich- 
ola-s  of  C'uHa  (d.  1404)  stands  out  prominently  as 
the  iuaugurator  of  a  new  speeulative  systpm  in  dog- 
matic theolo^';  but  his  doctrine  is  m  many  resin  i  ts 
open  to  criticism.  A  thorough  treatise  on  tiie  Churth 
wa.s  writt{'n  by  John  Torquemada  (d.  1468),  and  a 
siTiuLar  work  by  St.  John  Capistran  (d.  H.'i^).  A 
nuir\el  of  learning,  and  already  aeknowledgrd  a-- 
such  by  his  contemporaries,  was  Alpbonsus  To(Htatus 
(d.  1454),  the  equal  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra  Cd.  1.341) 
in  Scriptural  leaning.  He  merita  a  place  in  the 
histor>'  of  dogmatic  tMologyi  inaamnch  as  he  inter- 
sperscd  his  excellent  eunmentaries  on  the  Scrii»toies 
with  dogmatic  treatises,  and  in  his  woric  ''Quinque 
naradinta"  gave  to  the  world  n  fine  treauae  on 
Qinstology  and  Mariology. 

.\s  was  to  b(>  exi)ected7  mysticism  went  astray  in 
this  perio<l  and  degenerated  into  sham  pietism.  A 
strikmg  exanijiie  <if  this  is  the  anonvmous  "German 
Theology",  itiited  by  Martin  Luther.  This  work 
must,  however,  not  l>e  coi  i    in  l.  i  with  the  "(;erin;in 

rhef>logy"  of  the  liious  l)ishop  iVrtliold  vf  (.'hiem.'iw 

111,  l.")4;i  ,  whieh,  direeted  against  the  Kefurniers. 
is  imbutxl  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  C'atholir 
Church. 

(3)  Modern  Time?  (1500-1900).— As  during  the 
Patristic  Period  the  rise  of  heresies  was  the  octa-'^mn 
of  the  development  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
Church,  so  the  manifold  errors  of  the  Rcnateanes 
and  of  the  Reformation  brought  about  a  mora  aoeit- 
rate  definitiott  of  uuportant  artidea  of  faith.  Along 
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other  liiMB  also  both  thfse  movements  produced 
nMXl  effects.  While  in  the  period  of  the  Reoaiaeanoe 
the  revival  of  ebiancal  stwdiea  gave  new  vigour  to 

exegesis  and  {latrology,  the  Reformation  stimulated 
Ihc  universities  which  had  remained  Catholic, 
*-s|Mi'inl!y  in  Spain  (Salamanca,  AlcaU,  Coinihru) 
ami  in  t  In-  Netnerlandu  (Ix)uvain),  to  put  furtli  an 
enthusinslic  activity  in  intellfctuul  research.  Spain, 
whirh  had  fiillcn  nohind  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
now  canic  l>ol<ily  to  the  front.  The  Sorbonne  of 
Pans  rcgainod  it.s  lost  i)rf!itige  only  towards  the  rnd 
of  tilt'  sixlccntli  ccriliiry.  Atnong  tho  roli(jums  ordc'rs 
the  newly-fonnded  Society  of  jesxis  probably  eon- 
tributed  most  to  the  revival  and  RTOwth  of  theology. 
Seheeben  distinguishes  five  epochs  in  this  period. 

(a)  First  Epoeh:  Pteimration  (1500-1570).— It 
was  only  bv  a  slow  iiroceas  that  Catholic  theology 
rose  from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The 
rise  of  the  RefoniMtioii  (1517)  had  inflicted  e^us 
woiuub  on  the  Cbnreh,  And  the  defection  of  so  numv 
priests  deprived  her  of  the  natural  resources  on  whioi 
the  study  of  theology  necessarily  depends.  Never- 
theless fno  list  of  the  loyal  contains  many  brilliant 
names,  and  the  c'()niro\('rHial  works  of  those  times 
include  more  tlian  one  valuable  monograph.  It 
was  but  naiural  that  the  whole  literature  of  this 
period  should  bear  an  apoloKetical  and  controversial 
character  and  should  deal  witli  those  mibjects  which 
had  been  attacketl  most  bitterly  :  the  rule  and  sources 
of  faith,  the  Church,  grace,  the  sacranionts,  esixrially 
the  holy  Eucharist.  Numoroua  defenders  of  tlie 
faith  arose  in  the  veri.*  country  which  had  given  birth 
to  the  Reformation:  John  Krk  (d.  l.')4:5),  Co<  hlfeuB 
(d.  1552),  Staphylus  (d.  1564),  James  of  Uwi^- 
straet  (d.  1527),  John  Cropper  (d.  1559J,  Albert 
Pighius  (d.  1542),  Cardinal  Hosius  (d.  1579),  Martin 
Cromer  (d.  1580),  and  Peter  Canisius  (d.  15971. 
The  last-named  gave  to  the  QrthoUcs  not  Ins 
world-renowned  catechism,  but  atao  a  most  Tslu^fe 
Mariology.  With  pride  and  enthusiasm  we  look 
upon  Enifland,  where  the  two  noble  martyrs  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  1535),  and  Thomas 
More  (d.  1535)  championed  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
faith  with  their  pen,  where  Cardinal  Pole  (d.  ir>()S), 
.Stei>tietj  Gardiner  (d.  \'m.'->',  and  Cardinal  William 
Allen  (d.  1594),  men  who  conihine<l  refinement  with 
a  solid  education,  place<l  their  learninf?  at  the  fiervice 
of  the  persecuted  Church,  while  the  J*'suit  Nicholas 
Saunders  wrote  one  of  the  liest  treat jsps  on  the 
Church.  In  Bel^um  the  jirofeswors  of  the  University 
of  Louvain  opened  new  paths  for  the  study  of  theot 
ogy;  foremost  among  them  were:  Ruardus  Tapper 
(oT  1569),  John  Driedo  (d.  1635),  Jodocus  Ravesl^ 
(d.  1670),  John  HeeaelB  (d.  1566),  John  Molanus 
(d.  I5SS),  and  GareUua  (d.  1671).  To  the  last- 
nuned  we  owe  an  exedlent  treatise  on,  the  holy  Eu* 
charist.  In  France  James  Merlin,  Christopher  Chcf- 
ontaines  (d.  1595),  and  Gilbert  Genebrard  (d.  1597) 
remlcri  d  great  services  to  dogmatic  theology.  Syl- 
vester I'leriay  (d.  1623),  Ambrose  Cathnrinns  (d. 
15.')3),  and  Cardinal  S<>ripanilii»  are  the  boiust  of 
Italy.  But,  above  all  otlier  wuntrics,  Spain  in  dis- 
tinRuished  by  a  veritahh-  K-'^-laxy  of  brilliant  naiuf.M: 
Alphonsus  of  Castro  id.  l.'j.">S),  Michai  1  de  Medina 
(d.  1578),  Peter  de  Solo  (d.  l.")6;il.  .Some  of  rhcir 
works  have  remaiiifd  iliuiHira  up  to  our  Own  times, 
as  "EXe  nature  et  gratia"  (Venice,  1547)  of  Dominic 
Soto;  "D<-  iustifiratione  libriXV^'  (Venio^  1546)  id 
Andrew  N  ega;  De  loeiB  theologieiB"  (fiakinaDea, 
1563)  of  Mtilchior  Cano. 

(b)  Second  Epoch:  LAte  ScfaolttrtioiBm  at  its 
Height  (1570-1660).— Even  in  the  nnoediag  epoeli 
the  sesBionB  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1546-1608)  had 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  dogmatic  literature.  After  the  close  of 
the  council  there  sprang  up  ever>'where  a  new  life 
and  a  marvelbus  activity  m  theology  which  recalls 


the  best  days  of  the  Patristic  Era  and  of  Scholastiois— 
but  surpasses  both  by  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its 
literarv  productions.  We  an  not  here  oonoerned 
with  the  ladisrtiy  diq>hiyed  in  Biblical  and  exegetical 
reseweh.  But  the  acnievements  of  controversial, 
positive,  and  soholastie  theology  doBerva  a  passing 
notice. 

(i)  Conlr{)versial  theolo(^^■  was  carried  to  the 
highest  iKsrfeciion  by  Cardinal  Bcllurmine  (d.  1621). 
Tliere  in  no  other  theologian  who  has  defended  almost 
the  whole  of  CathoUc  theology  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Reformers  with  such  cleanups  and  convincing 
force.  Other  thecilogiaaa  remarkable  for  their 
masterly  defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  were  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  CreKory  of  Valencia  (d.  1603)  and  his 
pupils  Adam  Tanner*  (d.  1635)  and  James  Grctscr 
(d.  1025).  who  taught  in  the  Untvereity  of  ingikl- 
stadt.  To  the  Englishman  TluMnaB  flta}ilet«n  (d. 
1598)  we  owe  •  work,  unsurpassed  emu  in  our  da^ 
on  the  matecial  and  fonnal  prinonple  of  ftotestantisDi. 
Cardinal  du  Perron  (d.  1618)  of  France  successfully 
entored  the  arena  against  Jtaam  I  of  England  and 
Philip  Mornay,  and  wrote  a  splendid  treat i.so  on  the 
holy  Euchari.st.  The  eloquent  nupit  orator  Hoasuet 
(d.  1627)  wielded  his  pen  in  rciUlinK  Protestantism 
from  the  standpoint  of  nifrtor^'.  The  "Pra'.scriptioncs 
Catholica'",  a  voluminous  wnrk  L.f  the  Italian  <  m  l- 
vina  (7  vols.,  Naples,  ltjll>--'>:*  i,  [m-wssies  endunn^ 
value.  Martin  B<-c.inus  (d.  li  J4  ,  .i  Belgian  Jesuit, 
published  his  handy  and  well-known  "Manuale 
controversiarum".  In  Holland  the  defence  of 
religion  was  carried  on  by  the  two  learned  brothem 
Adrian  {d.  1669 J  and  Peter  de  Walcmburg  (d.  1675), 
both  auxiliiiry  bishf^  al  Cologne  and  both  contro- 
versialists, who  easily  ranked  among  the  best.  Even 
the  distant  £ast  was  rtprsssnted  m  the  two  Gre^ 
converts,  Pstw  Areodius  (d.  1640)  and  Leo  Allathis 
(d.  16^. 

(ii)  The  development  of  positive  theolo^pr  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  profcre.sa  of  research  mto  the 
Patristic  Era  and  into  the  history  of  dogma.  These 
studies  were  especially  cultivated  in  France  and 
Belgium.  A  number  of  scholars,  thoroughly  versed 
in  history,  publi.slied  in  excellent  monographs  the 
reflult.^i  of  tneir  investigations  into  the  history  of 

i.iar  dogmas.  Morinus  (d.  16")9)  made  the 
Sacrainent  of  Penance  the  subject  of  special  study; 
Isaac  Habert  (d.  1668),  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  on  grace;  Ilallier  (d.  1659),tbe  Sacrament  of 
Holy  orders;  Gamier  (d.  1681),  Fels^anism;  De- 
champs  (d.  1701).  Jan<H>niflm;  Tricassinas  (d.  lOSl), 
St.  Aogustine's  doctrine  00  grace.  Unfortunatel>', 
among  the  hii^y  gifted  representatives  of  this 
histofioo-dogmattf^  school  were  to  be  found  men 
deviated  more  €V  less  seriously  from  the  unchangeable 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  Baius,  Janaenitis 
the  Younger,  Launov,  de  Marca,  Dupin,  and  others. 
Though  Nicole  and  Amauld  were  Jansenists,  yet 
their  monumental  work  on  the  Kucharist,  "  Perp<^- 
tuiie  de  la  foi"  (Paris.  1(»{>^74>,  haa  not  ^el  lost  Us 
vjihie.  But  tliere  are  two  men,  the  Jesuit  Pctavius 
(d.  lt>17>  and  the  Oratorian  Louis  Tliomnssin  fd. 
1695),  who  by  their  epoch-makii  l'  >  iks:  "Dog- 
mata thcologica",  placed  po5iti%'i'  ilnology  on  a  new 
basis  without  disregarding  the  speculative  element. 

So  great  was  the  eiUhuBiauin  with  which  the 
religious  orders  fostered  scholastic  theology  and 
brought  it  to  perfection  that  the  golden  era  of  the 
thirteenth  cOlUliy  sseoied  to  have  once  more  re- 
turned. It  was  no  mere  chance  that  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Bonaventure  were  just  then  proclaimed  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  first  bv  Piva  V,  the  other  by 
Sixtus  V.  By  these  papal  sets  the  two  greatest 
luminaries  of  the  past  were  propoprd  to  the  theolo- 
gians as  models  to  be  zealously  imitated.  Thomism. 
guarded  and  cherished  by  thi  i)  luinicans,  proved 
anew  its  full  vitality.   At  the  bead  uf  the  Thomistic 
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BMI'Vement  wfls  Bafioz  (d.  1604),  the  first  and  greatest 
opponent  of  the  Jenuit  Molina  (d.  1600).  He  wrote 
a  \  tiluiilile  commentary  on  the  theological  "Siimma" 
of  Si  Thoma«,  which,  combined  with  a  similar  work 
In  iiartholomew  Medinii  ul-  15S1>,  forms  a  har- 
nioiiioiis  whole.  Vndcr  the  leadership  of  Haflez  a 
group  of  scholarly  Dominicans  t(xjk  up  the  defence 
of  the  Thomistic  doctrine  on  grace:  Alvarez  (d. 
1635),  de  Lemos  (d.  l(V2tJ).  I^xlesma  (d.  1616), 
Masaouli^  (d.  1706),  Reginaldus  (d.  1676),  Nazarius 
(d.  1646),  John  a  St.  Thoma  (d.  1644),  Xantes 
Mariak*  (d.  1660),  Genet  (d.  1681),  Goudin  (d. 
1606)»  GoDteDRon  (d.  1674),  and  others.  However, 
the  moat  scholar^,  profound,  and  ooD^trebenaive 
work  of  the  Thonustio  lohool  aid  not  oome  from  the 
Domtnicaas,  but  from  the  CanneUtea  of  Sahnaiiea; 
it  is  the  invaluable  "Curmn  SalmantieenaiB"  (Sala- 
ni.mr.T,  1031-1712)  in  15  folios,  a  magnificent  com- 
nuntary  on  the  "Summa"  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
names  of  the  authors  of  this  immortal  work  have 
unfortunately  not  be«'n  hande<l  down  to  i>oslcrity. 
Out.side  the  Domini'viu  Onli  r.  Tliomism  had 
many  zealous  and  le!une4l  friends:  the  lionedictine 
Alpljimsiis  Curicl  ul.  1609),  Francis  Zuini'l  (d.  1607), 
John  Puteanus  ul.  1623),  and  the  Irisliman  Augustine 
Gibbon  (d.  1676),  who  laboured  in  Spain  and  at 
Erfurt  ID  Germany.  The  Catholic  umveraUea  were 
active  in  the  interest  of  Thomim.  At  LoimiiB 
William  Estiua  (d.  1613)  wrote  an  pxepllent  commen- 
tary on  the  "Liber  Sententiarum"  of  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard, which  was  penneated  with  the  spirit  of  St. 
Tbomaa,  while  hie  ooUeagues  Wimers  and  Franeia 
QvlviuB  (d.  1649)  eatplabed  the  thedocical  "Sununa" 
of  the  master  liimaelf .  In  the  Sorbonne  lliomini 
was  worthily  represented  by  men  like  Gammach(5 
(d.  1025),  Andrew  Duval  (d.  1637),  and  especially 
by  the  ingenious  Xirlinla,s  Y.sambert  (d.  1624).  The 
Fniversiiv  of  Salzhurjj  also  furnished  an  able  work 
in  the  "Theologia  scholastica"  of  Augtistine  HedinK. 
who  held  the  chair  of  theology  in  that  university 
from  1645  to  1668,  and  died  aa  Abbot  of  Einaiedeki 
in  1692. 

The  Franciscans  of  this  epoch  in  no  wise  abandoned 
their  doctrinal  opposition  to  the  school  of  St.  Thomas, 
but  steadily  continuini  ])ublishing  commentaries  on 
Peter  the  Lombard,  which  throughout  breathe  the 
ceDuine  spirit  of  Sootism.  It  was  especially  Irish 
waneiacaoa  who  promoted  the  theological  activity 
of  their  order,  aa  Maurithia  Hibemieua  (d.  1O03), 
Antbony  Hidcay  (Hiquieus,  d.  1641),  Hudi  Gavdtua, 
mad  Mbn  Ponce  (PontiuB,  d.  1660).  Tfia  following 
Italiana  and  Helicians  aL<io  deserve  to  be  mentioned: 
fVanris  de  Herrera  (about  1590),  Angelus  Vulpes 
(d.  lOJT.,  Philip  Fabri  (d.  UVm,  Bosco  (d.  16H4), 
and  Cardinal  Urancatusde  Lauren  (d.  1693).  Seoti.s- 
tic  niaiuials  for  u.s'  in  w^hool.i  were  published  about 
15S0  by  Cardinal  Sarnanus  and  liy  William  Herincx, 
this  latt<T  artinK  under  the  direction  of  the  Francit*- 
cans.  The  Capuchins,  on  the  other  hand,  adhered 
to  St.  Bonavenlure,  as,  e.  g.,  Peter  Trigos  (d.  l.")93), 
Joseph  Zamora  (d.  1649),  Gaudentius  of  Brescia 
(d.  1672),  Mareua  a  BMldunio  (d.  1673),  and  others. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Scholastic  theol- 
ogy owes  most  of  its  ela.s.sieal  works  to  the  Society 

oTMBua.  which  aubatantialiy  adhered  to  the  "Summa" 
of  8t.  Thomas,  yet  at  tiie  aame  time  made  uae  of  a 
cert  ain  ecleel  ic  freedom  whldi  leemed  to  be  w«m»ted 

by  the  circumstances  of  tlie  times.  Molina  (d. 

1600)  was  the  first  Jesuit  to  write  a  commentary  on 
the  tiienloiricnl  ".'^utnma"  of  St.  Thonu^.s.  He  was 
fiill<i\Mi|  li\  Cardinal  Toletus  nl.  l."',Mi!  and  by 
(iregfiry  of  \  alc  iii'i.'i  (d.  1603),  niciit  mm  il  aboye  as 
a  distinguislie<l  eontroyersialist .  \  brilliant  group 
in  the  Socii-ly  <■>(  Jesus  nrr  tlie  Sjianiards  Franris 
Suarez,  Gabriel  Va-^quez,  and  Diilarus  Ruiz.  Suarez 
(d.  1617),  the  mo«t  prominent  among  them,  is  also 
the  foremost  theologian  that  the  Society  of  Jesua 
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has  profhic-ed.    His  renown  is  due  not  only  to  the 
fertility  uml  the  wealth  of  his  literary  productions, 
but  also  to  his  "clearness,  moderation,  depth,  and 
circumspection"    (Scheeben).    He    truly  deserves 
the  title  of  "Doctor  eximius"  which  Benedict  XIV 
gave  him.    In  his  roUeaizuc  Gabriel  Vasquez  (d. 
1604)  Suarez  found  a  (ritic  hold  subtle  and  severe, 
who  combined  positive  knowle<ige  with  depth  of 
speculation.    Didacus  Ruiz  (d.  1632)  wrote  masterly 
works  on  God  and  the  Trinity,  subjeels  which  were 
also  thoroughly  treated  bv  C-hristopher  Gilles  ul. 
1606).    Harruabal   (d.   1608),   Ferdinand  Bastida 
(d«  about  1609),  Valentine  Herice,  and  others  an 
names  which  will  forever  be  linlced  with  the  hiatotjr 
of  Moliniam.  Dtu-ing  the  siieeeeding  period  Jamea 
Oraoado  (d.  1632),  John  Prspositus  (d.  1634), 
Caspar  Hurtado  (d.  1646),  and  Anthony  Peres  (d. 
1694)  won  fame  by  t  heir  commentaries  on  St .  Thoriia* . 
But,  while  devoting  tiieinselves  to  scientific  resrareh, 
the  Jesuits  never  forgot   the  netxl  of  instruction. 
Excellent,  often  voluminous,  manuals  were  written 
by  Arriaga  (d.  1667),  Martin  Esparsa  (d.  1670), 
Francis  Amicus  (d.  1051),  Martin  Becanus  (d.  162.5), 
Adam  Tanner  (d.  1632),  and  finally  by  .Sylvester 
Maurus   (d.    1687),   who    is    not    only  remark- 
able for  clearness,   but  also  distingiushed  as  a 
philosopher.     Hand  in   hand   with    this  more 
general  and  eomprehensive  literature  went  itom 
portant  monographs,   embodying   special  studies 
on  certain  dogmatic  questions.    Entering  the  lists 
against  Baius  and  his  followers,  Martioea  de  Ripalda 
(d.  1648)  wrote  the  best  worlc  on  the  aupenuttural 
order.  To  Leonard  Lessius  (d.  1623)  weowesomebeau- 
tfftil  treatises  on  God  and  His  attributes,  .^gidius 
Coninck  (d.  16:53)  made  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  sacraments  the  subject  of  8]x>cial  studies. 
Cardinal  John  de  Lugo  (d.  lt^60i.  noted  for  his  nu  ti- 
tal  acumen  and  highly  este«'m«Hl  as  a  moralist,  wrote 
on  the  virtue  of  faith  and  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and   the   Kuch.arist.    (laurie   Tiphanus   (d.    16-11 1 
is  th(-  author  of  a  classical  monograph  on  tin-  imti' n< 
of  jxTsonality  and  liy|M>siasi.s.    Cardinal  Pallavif  ini 
(d.  1(>67),  known  as  the  historiograjiher  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  won  repute  as  a  dogmatic  theologian  by 
several  oi  his  writmgs. 

(c)  Third  Elpoch:  Further  .\ctivitv  and  Gradual 
Decline  of  Schohisticism  (1660-1760).— Wldle  the 
creative  and  constructive  work  of  the  previoua  epoch 
atin  continued,  thourii  with  languishing  vitality, 
and  ushered  In  a  8000110  wring  of  d^pnaticliterature, 
other  ooirenta  of  thonicht  set  in  whidi  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  (he  decline  of  Catholic  theology. 
Cartesianism  in  philosophy,  Gallicanism,  and  Jansen- 
ism were  sa|)j)ing  the  strength  of  tin-  .■-a<  lt  d  si  it  iice. 
There  wa,s  s<-arcely  a  country  or  nation  tiiat  wh.-^  not 
infected  with  the  fals('  sjiirit  of  the  age,  Italy  alone 
remained  immune  and  (^reserved  its  ancient  purity 
and  ortliiHioxy  in  matters  tli(H)logical. 

One  miglit  have  expected  that,  if  anywhere  at  all. 
theologj'  would  be  securely  sheltered  within  the 
schools  of  the  old  religious  orders.  Yet  even  some  of 
these  succtunlxil  to  the  e>'il  influences  of  Um  tinei. 
losing  little  by  little  their  pristine  finnneaa  and 
\ngour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  them  that  lUmost  afl 
tha  theokMDcal  literatiu«  of  this  period  and  tlie 
levival  of  ndiolasticism  are  due.  A  product  of  the 
Thomiatie  school,  widely  used  and  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  time,  was  the  standard  work  of  the 
Dominican  BiUtuurt  (d.  1767),  which  with  exccption.Hl 
skill  an<i  taste  explains  and  defends  the  Thomistic 
s\-ii  iii  in  scholastic  form.  The  dogmatic  theology 
ot  (  animal  Ciolti,  however,  rivals,  if  it  iUm-s  not  sur- 
p:i.s.s,  Rilluart's  work,  both  us  regards  the  substance 
and  the  soundness  of  its  contents.  Other  ThomusI^ 
produ('e<l  valuable"  monographs:  Drouin  on  the 
sacramenta  and  Bernard  de  liubeis  (d.  1775)  on 
original  ain.  More  edectie  in  their  adhennoe  to 
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Thomifltn  were  the  CardiDalB  Celestine  Sfondrato 
(d.  1696)  and  Aniim  (d.  1609);  the  latter's  work 
"  Theology  of  St.  Anaetm"  in  three  votumes  ia  replete 
with  deep  tliouAt.  Anm  the  Rmmmwmib  CCuadf 
iu8  naawn^r 1680)  teoed  hie  degaat  "Seotai 
acadcmicufl",  a  counterpart  to  the  Thomistic  theol- 
ogy of  DiUuart.  Of  the  Sootistic  School  we  aim 
HK'ntion  Gubriel  Royvin,  Krispcr  (d.  1721),  and  Kick 
(d.  17tV.)).  Eusohiu.s  Amori  icl.  1775),  the  foromoat 
theologian  in  t'tprinany,  also  represtrtiN  li  l  bettor 
type,  conihiiiiiig  sound  con^rvatuim  with  due  regard 
for  motiern  demands.  The  Society  of  Jl^siih  still 
prp-sorvMl  .sompthing  of  its  former  vigoiir  and  activity. 
Siinrnonct,  I'Uoa  (d.  about  1723),  and  Marin  were  the 
AuthotB  of  volumiuouii  scholastic  works.  But  now 
the  didMCtkal  imcl  pedagogical  intamta  began  to 
flflBort  themselves,  and  called  for  numerous  text- 
book* of  theology.  We  mention  Platel  (d.  1681), 
Antoine  (tL  1743).  Pichkr  (d.  1736),  Satda«D*  (d. 
1776),  EMmt,  Mooacbein  (d.  1760),  and  GoKr. 
But  both  as  ngudB  tnatter  and  form  all  theee  tent* 
books  were  aurpaaaed  by  the  "Theologia  Wireebuiv 
KC^nsis",  which  the  Jesuits  of  Wiirzburg  published  in 
1760-71.  In  addition  to  the  old  religious  orders, 
w<-  mr^t  during  this  period  the  new  .school  of  .\ugn.'*- 
tiniiina,  who  bn-'V'*!  tlieir  theology  on  the  sy.sfcin  of 
Cref^ory  of  R  ;  ;:  i  t  i  l  i  i  1  m  on  that  of  /F.gidius 
of  Rome.  Beiau.s4-  oi  the  .sfre.ss  they  laid  on  the 
rigoristic  element  in  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on 
grace,  they  were  for  a  time  suspected  of  Baianism 
and  Jansenism,  but  were  cleared  of  thi.s  .mi.snirion  bv 
Benedict  XIV.  To  this  school  belonged  the  schol- 
arly Lupus  (d  lt>81)  at  Louvain  and  Cardinal  Noris 
(d.  1704),  distinguished  for  his  subtle  intellect.  But 
its  best  work  on  dogmatic  theology  came  from  the 
DSa  oiF  Lswrenoe  Berli  (d.  1766).  His  fdk>w«warkei8 
m  the  aame  field  weie  BeUeUi  (d.  1742)  and  Bertiori. 
The  IVench  OraUny,  fallkig  fram  its  iMty  eminence, 
was  btiried  in  Jaiuienfwn,  as  the  names  of  Quesnel, 
Lebrun,  and  Juenin  sufficiently  indicate. 

The  Sorbonne  of  Paris,  developing  the  germs  of 
Jansenism  and  Gallicanism,  cea-seti  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  time.  Abstracting,  however,  from  this  fuel, 
theology  oweti  works  of  great  merit  to  men  like  l.ouis 
Habert  (d.  1718),  du  Hamel  (d.  1706),  L'Herminier, 
Wita.s.se  (d.  1716).  Creditable  exceptions  wvn' 
Louis  Abelly  fd.  1691)  and  Martin  Grandin,  who 
distinguightxi  themselves  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
Church.  The  same  encomium  must  be  said  of 
Honoratus  Toumely  (d.  1729),  whose  "Pnelectionea 
dogmatics"  are  niimhei-ed  among  the  best  theological 
text-books.  A  staunch  opponent  of  Jansenism,  he 
woukl  oertainlv  have  challenged  Gallicaniam,  had 
not  the  law  of  the  realm  prevented  him.  Foe  the 
rest,  the  Church  depended  almost  fansfaisively  on 
Italy  in  its  scientific  combat  against  the  pernicious 
errors  of  the  time.  There  had  gathered  a  chown 
band  of  scholars  who  courageously  fought  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith  and  the  right.s  of  the  papacy. 
In  the  front  rank  against  Jansenism  sIotkI  the  Jesuit.i 
Doiniinc  \'iva  (d.  1726),  La  Fontaine  (d.  1728), 
Alticozzi  (d.  I???"!,  and  Faure  (d.  1779>.  CJallieaniMn 
anrl  Joscphinisni  wore  hard  pressed  liy  the  theologianf< 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  especially  by  Zaccaria  (d. 
1795),  Muzzarelli  (d.  1749),  Bolgeni  (d.  1811), 
Roncaglia,  and  otheni.  The  Jesuits  were  ably 
seconded  by  tlm  Dominicans  Orsi  (d.  1761)  and 
Msmachi  (d.  1792).  Another  champion  in  this 
struggle  was  Cardinal  Gerdil  (d.  1802).  Partly  to 
this  epooh  belongs  the  fruitful  activity  of  St.  A^MMin^ 
SU8  Liguori  <d.  1787),  whose  popular  imther  than 
scientific  writings  energetifially  opposed  the  benefot 
spirit  of  the  time. 

(d)  Fourth  Fi)och:  Decay  of  Catholic  Theology 
(1760-1840).— -\iany  eircumstancea,  both  from  with- 
in and  from  without,  conrribiifecl  towards  the  further 
decadence  of  theology  which  bad  already  begun  in 
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the  pceoeding  epoeh.  In  France  it  was  the  still 
powerful  influence  of  Janaenism  and  GaUicaniamf 
in  the  German  Emplie  the  spread  of  Josephinum 
aad  FebwwManism  that  sapped  the  vitality  <u  ortho- 
dox theohwjr.  The  siippraHlon  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  by  Clement  XIV  m  1773  deprived  thtKjlogy  of 
its  ablest  representatives.  To  these  facton^  must  be 
added  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the  "EnligJuen- 
ment"  which,  rising  through  Engli.sh  Dei.sin,  was 
swelled  by  French  Encyclopedism  and  finally  di^luged 
aU  European  countries.  The  French  Revolution 
and  the  military  expetiitions  of  Napoleon  all  through 
Europe  were  not  without  evil  consequences.  The 
false  philosophy  of  the  time  (Kant,  Scbelling,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Cousin,  Comte,  etc.),  by  wliich  even  many 
theologians  were  misled,  engendeted  not  onl^  an 
undisguised  contempt  for  Scholasticism  and  even 
for  St.  Thomas,  but  also  fosterad  a  shallow  oono^ 
tion  of  Chrietianitv.  the  supernatural  character  of 
which  wss  obsctirea  by  Rationaliam.  True,  the  spirit 
of  former  centuries  was  still  aUve  in  Italy,  but  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  times  impeded 
its  growth  and  development.  In  France  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  eontinual  campaigns  i)aral\'zed  or  8(ifled 
all  OT  !  iif:,c  iictivity.  De  I.amcnnais  (d.  1H,')4), 
tlie  be^iiiUiing  of  wh(^  career  had  held  out  promi.ses 
of  the  liigliest  order,  turned  from  the  truth  and  led 
others  .a-stray.  The  Cathohcs  of  England  groaned 
under  pohtical  oppression  and  rcligiou.s  intolerance. 
Spain  had  become  barren.  Germany  suffered  from 
the  mildew  of  "Enlightenment".  No  matter  how 
mildly  one  mav*  judge  the  aberrations  of  Wessenbcrg 
(1774-1860),  Vicar-General  of  Constance,  who  had 
absorbed  the  false  ideas  of  his  age,  it  is  certain  that 
the  movement  begun  by  him  marked  a  decadence  in 
matters  both  ecclesiastical  and  scientific  But  the 
poor^  the  productions  of  the  theologians  the  greater 
their  pride.  They  despised  the  old  theoktgians, 
whom  they  could  neitho-  read  nor  understand. 
Among  t  he  few  works  of  a  better  sort  were  t  he  manuals 
of  Wiesl  (17911,  Kltipfel  (1789),  r>obn)ayer  (l.S<J7), 
and  Brenner  (lS2t)!.  The  e.\-.Iesuit  Hene<iict  Stat- 
tler  (d.  1707)  tried  to  apply  to  dogma  the  plulo»uphy 
of  Christian  WoliT,  Zinuner  (lS(n>),  even  that  of 
.Schclling.  The  only  work  which,  joining  soundness 
with  a  loyal  Catholi<'  .spirit,  marked  a  return  to  the 
old  traditions  of  the  8cnooi  was  the  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy of  Licbermann  (d.  1844).  who  taught  at  Stras- 
burg  and  Mainz:  it  appeareo  in  the  years  1819-26 
anowent through  many edkbns.  But  even  Licber- 
mann was  not  able  to  conceal  his  diFlike  for  the 
Scholastics.  The  ranewed  attempt  of  Hermes  (d. 
1831)  of  Bonn  to  treat  Gatholie  tbeokigy  in  a  Kantian 
^irit  was  no  less  fatal  than  that  of  Gflnther  (d.  IBBA) 
in  Vienna,  who  sought  to  unravel  the  mysteries  trf 
Christianity  by  means  of  a  modem  Gnosis  and  to 
retiolve  (hem  into  purely  natural  truths.  If  positive 
and  .siieculaiive  thfology  were  ever  to  be  regenerated, 
it  wa.s  by  a  return  to  the  source  of  its  viSdity,  the 

glorio\i.s  traditiouB  of  the  past. 

(e1  Fifth  Epoch:  Ke.st  oration  of  Dogmatic  Th<Milogy 
flH4()-l!HK)).  The  retiwukening  of  tlie  CathoBc 
life  in  the  forties  naturally  brought  with  it  a  revival 
of  Catholic  theology.  Ciermany  o^)ecially,  where 
the  decline  had  gone  farthest,  showed  signs  of  a 
remarkable  regeneration  and  vigorous  health.  The 
external  impulse  was  pven  b)  Josejjh  Gorres  (d. 
1848),  the  "loud  shouter  in  the  fnur".  When  the 
Prussian  Ciovernment  imprisonsd  Archbishop  von 
Droste-Viseherinft  of  Coloffie  on  aeoonnt  of  the  st  and 
be  had  taken  in  tne  question  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
fiery  appeals  of  Gdrres  began  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
Catholics,  even  outside  of  Germany,  with  unwonte<l 
courage.  Tlie  (ierman  theologians  heard  tlie  eiill 
and  once  more  applied  thenisi'lveH  to  the  work  which 
was  theirs.  Dollinger  fd.  lS!»fl)  d<'veloiie<l  Church 
history,  and  Mohler  advanced  patrology  and  sym- 
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bolion.  Both  positive  and  speculative  theology 
received  a  new  Imw  of  lifo,  the  former  through  Klee 
(d.  1840),  the  latter  through  Staudenmcicr  (d.  1856). 
At  the  flame  time  men  like  Kleutgen  (d.  1883), 
Werner  (d.  1888),  and  Stfiokl  (d.  1895)  earned  for 
the  do9pisedSchoh»tif»nD  a  new  place  of  honour  by 
their  thorough  historical  and  Bystematic  writings. 
In  France  and  lielgium  the  dogmatic  thpolop,'  of 
Cardinal  GousBfl  (d.  18(>C)  of  KeiniH  and  the  wriliugs 
of  Bishop  Malou  of  Bruges  (d.  1805)  exerted  great 
influenee.  In  North  America  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  (d.  1863)  did  untold  good.  Cardinal 
Camille  Mazzella  (d.  1900)  is  to  l>e  ranked  among 
the  North  American  theologi^ln^^,  as  he  wrote  his 
doonatic  works  while  occupying  the  chair  of  theolog>' 
at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland.  In  England  the 
great  Cardinals  Wiseman  (d.  1865),  Manning  (d. 
w92),  and  Newman  (d.  1890)  became  by  their  worka 
and  deeds  powerful  agente  in  the  revival  of  Catholic 
life  and  in  the  advance  of  Catholie  theology. 

In  Italy,  where  the  better  tiaditioaslMd  never 
been  forgotten,  far«eeinf  men  Kke  Saneeverino  (d. 
1865),  Libcratore  (d.  1892),  and  Tongiorgi  (d.  1865) 
set  to  work  to  restore  Scholastic  philo.sopny,  because 
it  wa-s  found  to  be  (he  luos-t  cffeclive  weapon  against 
the  errors  of  the  time,  i.  e.  traditionalism  and  ontolo- 
gism,  whirh  had  a  numerous  following  aniong  Cath- 
olic Bchoiors  in  Itnlv,  lYance,  and  Belgium.  The 

Iiioneer  work  in  positive  theology  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
amouB  Jesuit  Perrone  (d,  1!S7("))  in  Rome.  Hi.s  works 
on  do^tmatic  tlu-olog^',  scattered  througliout  the 
Catholic  world,  freed  theology  of  the  miasmas  which 
had  infected  it.  Under  hS  leadenhip  a  brilliant 
phalanx  of  theologians,  as  Paiisaglia  (d.  1887), 
Schrader  (d.  1875),  Caidhial  Franzclin  (d.  1886), 
Palmieri  (d.  1909).  and  othm,  oontinued  the  work  so 
happily  begun  ana  reasserted  the  ri^t  of  the  specu- 
lative eksoent  in  the  domain  of  theoloKy.  Enunent 
amon^  the  Dominicans  was  Cardinal  Zicliara.  an 
inspinng  teacher  and  fertile  author.  TnuB  from 
Rome,  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  where  students 
from  all  countries  foregathered,  new  life  went  forth 
and  p<'rmeated  all  nations.  Germany,  where  Baader 
(d.  1841),  tUinther,  and  Frohfichamini  r  :d.  1893) 
continued  to  spread  their  errors,  shared  in  the  general 
ujilift  and  produced  a  number  of  prominent  theolo- 
gians, as  Kuhn  (d.  1887),  Berlage  (cl.  1881),  Dicringer 
(d.  1876),  Oswald  (d.  Um),  Knoll  td.  1863),  Den- 
zinger  (d.  1883),  v.  Schazler  (d.  1880),  Bernard 
Jungmann  (d.  1895),  Heinricb  (d.  1891),  and  otheis. 
But  Germany's  greatest  theologian  at  this  time  was 
Joseph  Scheeben  (d.  1888),  a  man  of  remarkable 
talent  for  flpeculation.  In  the  midat  of  this  universal 
reawakenii^  the  Vatieam  OMmefl  was  held  (1870). 
and  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  the  value  of 
Scholastic,  especially  Thomistic,  philosophy  anil 
theology  was  issued  (1879).  Botn  these  events 
be<  ame  landmarks  in  the  histon,'  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogA'.  An  energetic  activity  was  put  forth  in  ever\' 
branch  of  sacrril  science  and  is  still  niaintaine<!. 
Even  though,  consulting  tlie  ni^edn  of  the  time  and 
the  hostile  situation,  thiKjiogians  nihivaie  most 
a.<isidiinusly  historical  studios,  such  ji-s  Church  history, 
Christian  archaeology,  historj'  of  dogma,  and  history 
of  religion,  yet  signs  are  not  wanting  that,  side  hv 
aide  with  poattive  theology,  Scholasticism  al.so  will 
enter  upon  a  new  ere  of  progrees.  History  shows  that 
periods  of  progreas  in  theology  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  great  oecumenical  ooundla.  After  the  first 
Council  of  Nioea  (826)  came  tiie  great  period  ci  the 
Fathers;  after  the  Fourth  Lateran  Counei!  (1215) 
the  wonderful  age  of  mature  Scholasticism;  ana  after 
the  Council  of  Trent  (\a45-4SS)  the  activity  of  later 
Schola-stir'ism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ho|>e  that  the 
Vatican  Council,  which  had  to  In-  adjourned  indefi- 
nitely after  a  few  general  sessions,  will  be  fdlowed 
by  a  similar  iH>riod  of  progress  and  ^lendour. 


No  critical  historj'  of  ("atholii-  dogiuii  ha-i  \  et  Im-^ti  »ntt<T>. 
In  ■TDcrai  ef.  LikroaftT,  Coup  d'<nl  tur  i  kxtlmre  <U  la  Thfologit 
doomatifut  (liOmte,  IMU.  Aowle  materuU  ia  civea  ia:  Poaa» 
viK,  i4p|ia]trtiM  MMf  (Svob.,  Vcnier.  IflOa-Oe);  Dt-  Pin,  JVowMBt 

hMnflfihiUf  drf  aulfurtftrlftiattiittii'f  (11  vr>la  .  !*Hn-<.  1686-1714); 
OlDIN.C'ommfntariiM  dr  tmj>ti)ritn.t  urUmHtcit  (3  vols  .  I^ij> 
lie.  1722):  Cave,  iicripltrrum  rcclauitlicorum  hitiorvi  ttir- 
rana  (2ad  cd..  Oxford.  1740-43) ;  FABiuctua.  BiUiofhtta  lattMa 
medite  ft  infima  atatis  (S  vol*.,  Hamburit,  1734—) ;  Ckilubb.  Hi»- 
toirr  u^nrratr  tlm  A  lUrurt  Mirrfx  <*f  rcrt^tiustiffnen  (2nd  fsd.,  19  vola.. 
J'uris,  lS."i>-7lh,  >.VIT»  .^N[>  \S  a:  1.,  hui  <  hrint.  litoff.t  MlCHAlTD, 
Untaraphie  urmmcllr  attarnne  tt  modtrnr  (2nd  «!.,  45  voll^ 
Pari*.  i842-&5):  Wehnck,  GachicMr  dtr  ajiotoottitelien  umd  ftl^ 
miMchen  Litrralur  drr  ehri*tl.  Religion  (S  vol*.,  SchaflteUMIh 
IHOl— );  CAfOtiA.  Sulla  fihtnfui  ,iri  I'adri  e  lioUoH  della  Chitm9 
tri  itpteialM  dt  S^m  T-nnmniio  (Napira,  lH<i,Si;  Wii.l^*)ni, 
CetchickU  drt  Idtalinmuf  (2nd  rd.,  3  Tola.,  Brunswick.  19081. 
An  invaluable  work  of  rrforene*  in  Hcimui,  Nomtnrlainr.  With 
regard  to  the  wvcral  countries  cf.  Tannkh,  Bihiiolhtea  Bnttani- 
r'>-//i7jrmirn  fru  tit-  mTij*torihu»,  (/ui  in  Mriy/ii).  Sri4ift  rt  Hih^rniA 
ad  lac.  xriii  \n\i.\\i^n  finrui-run!  i  LiiU'Imu,  ITI.-m,  l)\cl.  Sal.  RuiQ. 
The  Mai  KImI"  ]lyl>ll^)ll■. I  ;/!<',  irr  iMtrTaxTt  dt  la  yrnntr  (12 
%-ola..  Paris,  1733-63),  whirh  ^\  ii-  i-tjiitinued  tqf  the  iNtrrm-T  oc 
FkaKck  (20  roln.,  Parin,  IsM- 1 'lOJi ;  MAMKnUJ,  fili  icria<fri 
d' Italia  (2  voIl,  nn-?.<-i«.  lira  ik^if;  Tirabow-hi.  Storvt  delta 
LrUtratura  n'ridana  iCi  Moi.-nB,  1771-82);  Kl<i  >iBAf-Hr.B 

Gewchichle  drr  l/utunlimtchen  LUentlur  (2nd  rd.,  .Munirh,  1H97): 
WmaBT,  A  Short  Hiator)/  tf  AfMC  tAUralmre  (London,  1894): 
Chabot,  Corpu*  »<ripb>rum  CkrUUantnim  orienlaiivm  (Parii, 
1903—).  With  reitard  to  various  relicious  ordent  cf.  ZieoKl/- 
BAl'BB.  IlinUrria  rri  tilrmnir  On/ini»  .S.  Brnedicii  (•!  voIj*,,  AuC*- 
burft,  17.'>4) ;  TAaai.v,  Hittoirt  UllHaire  dr  la  Congrfgation  dr  Saint- 
Mnurr  (Rruiwcln,  1770);  Waddino,  Srriplarrt  (hdintM  Afinorum 
(2nd  ed.,  2  voU.,  Rome.  1805);  oe  Martiunt,  Im  Stotatliqut  «( 
Uf  trojlition*  franri*minrii  (Parin,  1888);  Fr.ij>eB,  Crtckickie  dtr 
vittenschaftlithrti  Studim  im  Franritkanerordrn  (Freibui:^ 
1904);  Ql'^TtK  Et^CAHD,  Scriplmee  Ordini*  Prmticxjlorum  (2  vote,. 
Paria,  1710-21):  Hcjchebt,  Monumenta  Ordini*  Fralrum  Prm 
dicaiorum  hiMorioa  (Rome,  1896 — );  OB  VlLunts.  BiblicUtMa, 
CarmelHana  nolit  erilieii  et  diutrtationibut  muttrata  (2  Tola^ 
Orl^ana,  17S2):  DB  ViBca.  BibliotAtca  tcriplorum  Ordinis  CitUr- 
cirnn*  (2nd  ed.,  Colm,  IA.M);  Gootaebtb,  Dielionnairt  U»- 
bibliofrraj>ki4fu«  df  fcritain*.  arliJdet  tt  tatanit  dr  Ordre  de 
PrtmmtTt  (2  vcil«.,  Bruiw-U.  1899-1907):  Winter,  Oie  fra- 
monatratrnMr  dta  tt,  JakrhundtfU  (Berlin,  1665);  Omatomm. 
BilUialheca  Aumulinima  JMttorto,  eriHea  M  dtronologiea  (InfO^ 
■tadt,  1768);  SouTBwau,  BibliMhtta  •mptorum  Societatu  Jtm 
(Rome,  l(^7fi);  8^>mmervo<i«i,  Bihlicythtqur  de  la  Comprrnir  dt 
Jtnu  (9  vols..  Uru.Hsels  and  Paris,  1 HIK)- 1  tMM)) .  The  hi5t<inrs 
of  doemn  by  ScnwANi:,  HAB.VArs,  Tiiehost,  etc..  may  aJi-^  b* 
conauUi^il  »:th  profit. 

With  regard  to  the  special  literature  of  the  Patristic  Period,  ef. 
EaaaAlA,  bit  alUkrittiicht  Lileralur  tt.  ihr*  Br/ortdt^mg  tit 
ISttO  f2  Tola.,  1894-1000);  Donaldson,  A  Critieal  HUtitt  tt 
Chrittwin  I.ilrraturr  and  Ditrlrine  frnm  Ihe  DeotA  of  the  A|HMCIm  to 
tSr  \:rr!,r  r„uur.l  I  vols,,  l/nrjilon.  I  M'i.'')-66) ;  RimAltMON,  JH* 
Antenieent  FathtTM.  A  BxUiograpkical  Sunopnt  (Buffalo,  1887): 
ClkVTrwuu  A  LUtrary  Hitiory  of  Barly  Chritlianily  (2  voliu, 
Loodoa,  1883):  SchOBNBMANN,  Bibliotheca  hi-iorico-liUrrarim 
Patrum  laUnimima  Trrluttianoumtt  ad  (Irryiirium  M.  et  /•idoruo 
Hxtvalenfrm  1 2  vols.,  I.ripiiu.  1792-94) ;  HARXArK,  Cf»rti\rhlr  dtr 
allehritUichrn  I.itrratur  bit  Butebitu  (3  vols.,  LeipiiK,  1S93-1904); 
MAhlxk,  Platnlomt  (Ratiabon,  1840);  M ionb-8cvbhtrb.  Die- 
tionnaire  dt  Patr^offit  (4  vo\n..  Paris,  1851-55):  NiHsrHL,  Ltkf 
bufh  der  Pnlrotogie  ti.  Pntri>uk  vol^..  \fnin«,  1S.H1-W);  Auoa. 
Grundritt  drr  Pntrnliigie  Itli  cl  .  FrrilmrK,  IKSS);  KmslcII- 
JrNaUANN,  Inttitutione*  l'atTolog\a  (2  voln..  Inn.tbrurk,  ISOO- 
IHOfi):  BaBOBNHBWER.  Geaehiehteder  altHrrhliehrn  Litrrrttvr.  I-II 
(Freiburg.  1002-03):  Idbh,  Patrologit  (3rd  e<l.,  Fn-iburit.  1910); 
RAt  m-HKN,  CrxindrinB  drr  Pnlndwjie  (3nl  ffl.,  Fr<-iburg.  19101; 
.Stih'KI..  (ir»chichte  dfr  I'hrinfl.  J'hltonaphir  sur  Zrit  drr  KircKen' 
tairr  (Mains,  18UI).  (tf  Rnut  im[mrtanc~i-  are  al»o:  A.  Harnack 
V.  C.  ScmilDT,  Texle  u.  I'litfitxchungrn  tut  Grtchirhtt  dtr  aU- 
thritll.  Lilrratttr  (I<ripsie.  Ixsi'— );  nnmyaos,  Ttilt  and  Shtditt 
(Cambridite.  1891—);  Hem.meh-Lkjai,  Trzl'ii  rt  Pocumena 
(Puna.  ia04— ). 

WiUi  renrd  to  the  Middle  Aces  ef.  especially  Schbkbbii. 
DogmaHk.  I  (FVeOwrf .  1873)  423  aqq.:  OaaMMim.  Omekidm 
der  fholtudiAfn  Mtihndt.  1,11  (FrHl«m»,  IflO»-ll);  Idbm  in 
BvrMliKHOF.R.  Kirrhlirhrf  Hmdliriknn,  a.  v.  SeMiiln^ik:  Sio- 
HAHDT,  AlhrrtuJi  Mni/riu.',  »i  itj  Lrhm  u.  teint  Wrrkr  I  I<nfi"t>i'n. 
1S.S7);  Wr.RNEB,  Per  M.  Thomas  ton  Aguin  (3  vol*.,  Ratiaboo. 
1H.VS— );  nAOB.  Dit  Dogmm»mitkUkl»*m  iOuUlltn  wmt  tMfft' 

lugxtrhm  Slnndjninkt  (2  Tols..  VboM,  1873-75);  Smun.  0** 

nomiTK  ii  dr  Ihfninoir  ( I'nri".  1S71).  With  re«?«rd  to  the  uniyiTMtie* 
cf.  Hri_t:i  M.  Ih'li'nii  ('nirrrtitati*  ParitimnM  (Pnri«.  Ifit>.'>  731; 
DENirw:.  Pie  Unittrtitaitn  rfc*  mtteUUtm.  I  (Berlin,  ivs.ii; 
DcNiru:  and  GHAnuni.  Cll«fHilim««"  Unirtrtilalit  Parinnt- 
n>  (4  vols.,  Parta,  1880-97);  Raiiiidai.i,  Tht  Vnitrrntie*  ef 
Kurntv  IN  the  Middle  Agrt  (Oxfonl,  IHH.SU  Fritrr.  /-i  F.ievllf  d* 
Thfiingir  dr  Pari*  et  let  U  trlruri,  try  plut  r/(.'.'..,  1  \t,'yrn-«gt 
(4  vobi.,  Paris.  1B84-V7);  Uobert,  Let  M>J«  ttl'rnarwnrmenldeU 
nMogU  tnudUM  M  pnmitn  wnihV  rfn  Xli'  tOrlt  (Paris,  190»): 
MlCRAEL,  Getthirhit  in  d*vite\er\  Volkm  torn  S.  Jakrk.  bi«  ni« 
Au'nang  drt  Millrlnllrrt.  II,  III  (Freiburg.  1  Hfl9- 1 90,1  i ;  Furrr, 
Allttrmrine,  Getthiehlt  drr  l.xtmilur  drt  MittriiUrrt  im  .^'xri-i- 
lantlt  (3  vols,,  l>dp»i«.  1874-87).  With  n-Kanl  to  S<-holii»tic 
philOMpky,  Cf.  BA1llli*OtJ7itto<ra  d*  la  Phihtopkie  tr,Jattumi 
(3  vols..  Parts,  18730:  Vm  W»t»,  tttatorv  of  Mrdieral  Phil<ytoj*t. 
tr  r.iiri  T  rT,ondon,  1909):  Ptik  ku  Cetehiehte  drr  PAii,.«<.f»A«» 
dm  .\/i(r-,'.i;/'r.(  Ci  vcii~  ,  Maim.  <".f,) ;  BACMKrH  in  Ihr  Kul- 

tw  drr  Grymwarl  by  UiNNEaEKu.  I  (Leipcig.  1009),  6;  DKNirL* 
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A.r*T>  Khr:.k,  Archil  fir  Literalur-  u.  KircJimgttcAichU  (7  voN., 
Berlin  an<i  Freiburg,  188&-1Q00):  RXruKEB  and  voN  Hkbtuno, 
B^ilr^UM  mr  PkiiaiophU  det  MiiitlaUm  (Maiuter,  1891—). 
On  myitinim  ef.  PuBOCit,  Genrkiehtt  dtr  dnUtthm  Uyttik  im 
MittmlatUr  (3  vrtl.i..  I>cipzii;,  1874  93);  LANueNHKHo,  Quellen  u. 
J^OrScAunfBt  rur  Gf*chichlr  drr  Hruinc)\rn  Mytik  (Leip«i)C,  10O4): 
niBBT,  La  Uyiliqut  dittnt  (4  vols..  Paris,  1895 — );  Dklackoix, 
EttnUa  fkiMtoirt  at  d»  muMloQi*  du  Myttieiamt  (Paria.  1908). 
<  >n  modem  Wmm  cf.  Gillow.  BM.  I>iet.  Eng.  CaA.;  Pkiwt, 
FiiriiUt  de  ThMogit  de  PnriM  rt  urn  Dortruri  let  pltu  eUNfrtt: 
II.  modeme  (3  vi>\-->..  I'uri.n,  1900  04'i;  Laimmku,  X'ortri- 

drwUinimcJyt  Theolooen  da  Heformation'znltillrrM  i  liiTlin,  1K.18); 
WcRNEm,  From  Suarn  u.  die  Scholatlik  drr  lettttn  Jahrhundrrte 
(2  vol*.,  Ralixhon,  ISflO);  Ideh,  Omrhichtr  drr  Thrnlngir  in 
OrtUschland  urii  drm  Trirntrr  Knrtril  Inn  tur  nnim-inrt  <2r\d  (vl,. 
Itatisbon,  18S9) :  (nr  the  liinf  of  "  EnliRliU'nnirnt "  in  [.nrrn";l.ir.  <■(. 
l^j(>a<Tii,  Oat  religidtr  hrbm  in  Ihihrmnttrm  unter  dem  ExnJ^ua* 
d«m  WtnenbtrmaHitmu*  (PreibiuK,  1908);  Idkm,  Kin  nrurr 
HintoriktrderAt^Marung  (Fn-ibiirit.  1910) ;ii|*in»t  him.  Mcrkix. 
Die  kathoUtdt*  Beurteilttmi  dt*  Aufil'lruno'irilatlfrt  (Wuraburn. 
l?k>9)  ;  Idem.  Oit  kirehliehr  Au  fi  l^ir;:.,!  im  Inlholinrhm  Druttrh- 
land  (  WOrabunt.  1910);  fUciuCLLER.  M  Utfnaehaft  u.  Olaube  in  dtr 
ktrrhlichen  Aujuitruna  (Tubingen.  1910);  Idkm,  Vnxnumiehafi- 
lichkeU  u.  Vntlavbe  in  der  ktreMieAm  AufkUlrung  (Tubingen. 
\«M  1)  ;  HrrnKom,  Thoma*  wm  A^in  u.  dit  rurojiaitehe  Cirili- 
»ation  (Wuraburs,  1880):  WEBorER,  Dit  ofitlio*  Bnttguno  im 
A  nachlu—  an  dit  TKomat-Bntuklika  Lto't  XIII  (1807) ;  db  Gaoor, 
X«»  XMUm^ M.  nMM  (UMT):  ZmuMn.  La  ihMogia  oK*^ 
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I.  a.  CunisTOLOOY. — ChrisfoloRy  is  that  part  of 
thet>loK>'  which  deals  with  Our  Lord  Jmis  Clirist.  In 
its  fullextent  it  compri!*<^  thf>  dortrinoA  roncpming 
both  the  p«>rs<in  of  Christ  and  HIh  works;  but  in  the 
present  artirlc  we  shall  limit  ourselvfs  lo  a  i-on.si<h'ra- 
tion  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Htro  jigain  wo  shall 
not  infringe  on  the  domain  of  the  historian  and 
Old-Testanjent  theoIo(pan,  who  present  their  respec- 
tive contributions  under  the  heading:8  Jerch  Christ, 
aild  Mbbsias;  hence  the  theolofO'  of  the  Peraon  of 
Jesus  Christ,  coiuidered  in  the  light  of  thcNcw  Testa- 
ment or  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  is  the 
proper  mibject  of  the  present  article. 

Tbit  penaa  ol  J«ns  Christ  is  the  Seoond  Persain  ct 
the  Mort  Holy  Trinity,  tiie  Son  or  tbe  Word  of  the 
Father,  Who  ^'mui  incarnate  by  the  Hohr  Ghost  of 
the  VirRin  Maiy  and  was  made  man.'^  These  mys- 
teries, thoiiRh  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  were 
fully  revealed  in  the  New,  and  clearly  developed  in 
Christian  Tradition  and  theolc^'.  Ilonce  wo  shall 
have  to  study  our  subject  under  the  triple  aspect  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  New  TcstaBieni,  and  Chris- 
tian  Tradition. 

(.\)  Old  Tialinnrril. — From  what  hu.s  l>f»on  .'i.iiii  we 
understand  that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  considered 
here  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish  scribe,  but  of 
the  Christian  theologjan.  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
wae  the  fint  to  use  it  in  this  way  by  His  repeated 
•ppeel  to  the  Messianic  passaf^es  of  the  prophetic 
wntfaigs.  The  Aj^oetles  saw  in  these  propnedes 
many  arguments  m  favour  of  the  claims  and  the 
teachinKs  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  EvanRelists,  too^  are 
familiar  with  them,  thouijh  they  appeal  less  frequently 
to  them  than  the  patristic  writers  do.  Kven  the 
FatbiTs  l  iilur  state  the  prophetic  arKumcnf  only  in 
pciirrui  tcrin.s  or  they  quote  single  prophecies;  but 
thoy  thiis  prepare  tlic  way  ff)r  the  deeper  insight 
into  the  luHtoricftl  persiM'ctive  of  the  Messianic  pro- 
rliciiiiiiH  udich  l)<'(j:in  to  prevail  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  (  ctii  ui  ii-n.  l^-aving  the  statement  of 
the  historical  (lr\i  lnniii<  nt  of  the  Messianic  proplu^ 
cies  to  the  WTiter  of  the  article  Meksias,  we  shall 
briefly  call  attention  to  the  prophetic  predictions  of 
the  genealoQT  of  Christ,  of  His  birth.  His  infancy, 
His  names.  His  oiffleea^  His  publie  Hfe,  His  eufferinp^ 
and  His  glory. 

(I)  References  to  the  hnnum  genealogy  of  the 
Meariss  are  quite  aomannH  in  the  OU  TsBtMnent: 
He  is  wpTBeentsd  as  the  seed  of  tlw  woman,  tiie  son 
of  8en|tbe  son  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the 
eon  of  David,  the  prince  of  pastors,  the  ofTspring  of 
the  marrow  of  the  high  ccclur  ((m  h  ,  iii,  1  10;  ix, 
18-27;  xii,  1-9;  x\'ii,  1-9;  xvui,  17-19;  xxii,  16-18; 


xxvi,  1-5;  xxvii,  1-15;  Num.,  xxiv,  15-19;  II  Kinfji, 
vii,  1-16:  1  Par.,  xvii,  1-17;  Jer.,  xxiii,  1-8;  xxxui, 
14-26;  Ezech.,  xvu).  The  Royal  Psahnist  extols 
the  Divine  genealogy  of  the  future  Mesaias  in  the 
words:  "The  Lord^ath  said  to  me:  Tbou  Mt  my 
son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee"  (ft,  u,  7). 

(2)  The  Prophets  frM|uently  speak  of  ^e  birth  of 
the  expected  Christ.  Ttiey  locate  its  place  in  Heth- 
lehcm  of  Ji:da  (Mich.,  V,  2-14),  they  determine  its 
time  by  the  pa.ssinK  of  the  sceptre  from  Juda  (CJen., 
xlix,  8-12),  by  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  (ix,  22- 
■_'7:,  nmi  by  tlie  "little  while"  mentioned  in  the 
B<K)k  of  AKgoufl  (ii,  1-10).  The  Old-Testament 
seers  know  also  that  the  Messias  will  be  born  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  (Is.,  vii,  1-17),  and  that  His  appear^ 
ance,  at  least  His  pubUc  appearance,  will  l>e  preMded 
by  a  precursor  (Is.,  xl,  1-11;  Mai.,  iv,  5-6). 

(3)  Certain  events  connected  with  tlie  infancy  of 
the  Messias  have  been  deemed  important  enough 
to  be  the  subject  of  prophetic  prediction.  Among 
these  are  tlie  adoration  of  tlw  Mam  (Pa.  Imd,  1-17), 
the  aiaiiditer  of  the  innoeenta  (Jer.,  nxi,  15-26), 
and  the  light  into  G^Orpt  (Osee,  xi,  1-7).  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  these  prophecies,  as  it  happens  in 
the  case  of  many  others,  their  fulfilnunt  w  their 
clearest  commentary,';  but  this  does  not  undo  the  fact 
that  the  events  were  ri  ally  jjmlicted. 

(4)  Perhaps  tliere  is  les,s  lu'ed  of  in-'^isting  on  the 
predictions  of  the  better  known  MeK-siariic  names  and 
titles,  seeing  that  thev  involve  less  obscurity.  Thus 
in  the  prophecies  of  Zacharias  the  Mes-sios  i.«  called 
the  Orient,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  texl^  the 
"bud"  (iii;  vi,  9-l.">),  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  He  is  the 
Son  of  Man  (vii),  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachia.s  He  is 
the  Angel  of  the  Testament  (ii,  17;  iii,  tij,  in  the 
WTitings  of  Isaias  He  is  the  Saviour  (li,  1;  Iii,  12:  Ixii), 
the  Scr\'ant  of  the  Ix)rd  (xhx,  1),  the^nmanusl  (viu, 
l-iO>,  the  Prince  of  peace  (ix,  1-7). 

(5)  The  Mpsnianie  officea  are  considered  in  a  gen- 
eral way  in  the  httar  iwrt  of  Isaias  (bd)  [  in  particu- 
lar, the  Messias  is  eonaidered  as  prophet  m  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (xviii,  9-22);  as  king  in  the  Canticle 
of  .-Xnna  (I  Kings,  ii,  1-10)  and  in  the  royal  song  of 
the  P.salmist  (xliv);  as  [)riest  in  the  sacerdotal  iype 
Melchisedech  (tien.,  xiv,  14-20)  and  in  the  Psalmist's 
words  "a  priest  forever"  (cix) ;  as  ( i(K"l,  or  AvenRer,  in 
the  st>cond  part  of  Isaias  (Ixiii,  IH)) ;  !is  mctliator  of  the 
New  Testament,  under  the  form  of  a  covenant  of  the 
people  (Is.,  xlii,  1;  xliii,  13),  and  of  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles  (Is.,  xhx). 

(6)  As  to  the  public  life  of  the  MossiaK,  Isaias  gives 
us  a  general  idea  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  investing 
the  Anointed  (xi,  1-lfi),  and  of  the  Me«sianic  work 
(Iv).  The  Psalmist  presents  a  picture  of  the  Good 
Sheiphad  (xxii}:  Isaias  summarises  the  Messianic 
omdea  (xxxv) ;  SSaduriaa  wndaims, ' '  Rejoice  greatly, 
O  daughter  of  Sion",  thus  predicting  Christ's  solemn 
entrance  into  Jerusalem;  tnc  Psalmist  refers  to  this 
same  event  when  he  mentions  the  praise  out  of  the 
mouth  of  infants  (viii).  To  return  once  more  to  the 
Book  of  Isaias,  the  prophet  foretells  the  reject icm  of 
the  Messias  through  a  league  with  death  (xxvii);  the 
Psalmist  allurles  tn  t  he  same  mystery  where  he 
of  the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  (cxvii). 

(7)  Need  wf  say  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Messias 
were  fully  nredict«Hl  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? T'tie  general  idea  of  the  Messianic  victim  is 
presented  in  the  context  of  the  words  "sacrifice  and 
oblation  thou  wouMst  not"  (Ps.  xxxix);  in  the  Pass- 
at beginning  with  the  resolve  "Let  us  put  wood  on 
his  braiid"  (^r.,  xi),  and  in  the  sacrifice  described  by 
thftfiTnirtiPt  Maiafhiaa  fi}i  ficaidei^  the  aeriea  of  the 
nKroeiMv  eventa  wfaidbi  eooaHtute  the  Matonr  of 
Christ's  Pasaoo  has  been  described  by  the  llRlflMrta 
with  a  remarkable  minuteness:  the  Psalmist  refers  to 
His  Ix'trayal  in  the  words  "  the  num  of  my  peace  .  .  . 
supplanted  mc"  (xl),  and  Zacharias  knows  of  the 
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"thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (xi) ;  the  PBalmist  prayins  in 
th9  anguish  of  his  soul  io  a  type  uf  Christ  in  His 
•gony  XFu.  liv):  His  capture  ia  foretold  in  the  wofda 
**|ninae  and  take  tiiin"  nnd  "  th^  wiU  hunt  after  the 
amil  of  tltt  just"  (Pb.  hoc:  xciii);  His  trial  with  its 
false  witnesses  may  be  found  represented  in  the 
wnrils  "unjust  wiiiicsscs  have  risen  up  iifiaiast  me, 
aii<i  itii(]uity  hath  lied  to  itself"  (Ps.  xxvii;  liLs  flagel- 
l:iil(jii  is  jxjrtras i-ii  ill  thf  di  acription  of  the  iiiiin  of 
Sorrows  I  Is  ,  hi,  IH;  Hii,  I'Ji  and  the  Wfirdf  "ncourjjt's 
Will'  giithiTe<l  idRrlhcr  upon  inc"  fl's.  xwiv);  the 
betra\  (T  H  evil  lot  is  picturi'd  in  the  iiiii>r<'<  utions  of 
Psahu  cx  iii;  (he  rrucitixiou  is  n  fcrrf^i  In  in  ihr  jtruss- 
ages  "What  are  thimt  woumit^  m  the  midst  of  thy 
hands?"  (Zach..xiii),  "lA-t  us  condemn  himtoamoat 
abameful  death  (Wiad.,  ii),  and  "They  have  dug  my 
haoda  and  my  feet"  (Ps.  xxi);  the  miraculous  diark- 
neflB  occurs  in  Amot^  viii;  the  gall  and  vinegar  art^ 
spoken  of  in  ft.  bcviii;  the  pierml  heart  of  Christ  is 
foreshadowed  in  Zacn.,  xu.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Oen.,  xxi,  1-14),  the  scapegoat  (Lev.,  xvi,  1-28),  the 
a-shis  of  purification  (Num.,  xix.  I-IO),  and  the 
brtizf  ti  ^^erpent  (Num.,  xxi,  4-9)  hold  a  prominent 

Klacc   among  the   types  prcfiKurinn   the  HufTc^rinR 
lesfuas.  The  third  chapter  of  Laiiiriitiitioii.s  is  juytly 
considered  u.-*  the  dirge  of  our  buriod  UrdocnK  r. 

(8)  Finally,  tlic  glory  of  the  Me.s.-^ia.s  hat;  bcvn  fore- 
t<ilil  hy  the  I'rophct.s of  thi'  Old  Ti-ntatiiciit .  'I'lic  con- 
text of  such  phraiies  as  "1  have  risen  bcrauac  the 
Lord  hath  protected  me"  il*s.  iii),  "My  He.sh  shall 
rest  in  hope  (Fe.  xv),  "On  the  third  day  hv.  will  raise 
11R  up"  (Oaee,  v,  15,  vi,  3),  "O  death,  l  wiU  be  thy 
death"  (Of<ee,  xiii,  6-15a),  and  "1  know  that  my  Re- 
deemisr  liveth  "  (Job,  xix,  23-37)  referred  the  (tevout 
Jewish  wonabippCT  to  aomething  more  than  a  merely 
earthly  restoration,  the  fulfihncnt  of  which  began  to 
be  realized  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  This  nam- 
tery  is  also  iropUed,  at  least  t;^ically,  in  the  vst 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.,  xxiii,  9-14)  and  the  de- 
livery of  Jontus  from  the  belly  of  the  fish  (Jon.,  ii). 
Nor  is  the  l{i'.siirreetion  of  the  Messias  the  only  ele- 
ment of  ("hrist's  nlory  predicted  by  the  Prophet*. 
Ps.  Ixvii  refers  to  t  he  Ascension;  Joel,  ii,  2S-82,  to  the 
comin)(  of  tlie  Paraclete;  Is.,  Ix,  to  the  call  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; Mieh.,  iv,  1-7,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Syna- 
gogue; Dan.,  ii,  27-47,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messia.s 
as  compared  with  the  kingdom  oT  the  world.  Other 
cbiu*acteristic8  of  the  Meesianic  kingdom  are  typified 
by  the  tabernacle  (Ex.,  lorr,  xxix,  43;  xl,  33  '.Hi; 
Isum.,  ix,  15-23),  the  mercy-seat  (Ex.,  xxy,  17-22; 
Bb.  Ixidx,  1),  Aaron  the  high  priest  (Ex.,  xxviu,  1 ;  xxx, 
1;  10;  Num.,  xvi,  39-40),  the  manna  (Ex.,  xvi,  1-15; 
Pb.  bncvii,  24-25),  and  the  rock  cf  Horeb  (Ex.,  xvii. 
5-7;  Num.,  XX,  10-11:  Pb.  civ,  41).  A  Canticle  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Messianic  benefits  ia  found  in 

Is  .  Nii. 

Thi  U(H)ks  uf  the  Old  Testmuent  are  not  the  only 
sour*  e  from  which  the  Chri.stian  theologian  may  learn 
the  Messianic  ideas  of  pre-Christian  Jewry.  The 
.Sibylline  nrui'li--,  the  Hook  of  I'.uoch,  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  t  he  rsalins  of  .-^oli  urn  n\,  t  lu-  A«eensio  Moysis, 
the  Revelation  of  Haruch,  tlir  I'uurth  Hook  of  E£Klra.s, 
and  several  ralmudic  and  Rabbinic  writings  are  rich 
depasitories  of  pn'-Christ iau  views  concerning  the  ex- 
pected Mes.siHs.  Not  that  all  of  these  works  were 
written  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  but,  thouf^  piar- 
tially  poflt-Christian  in  their  authorship,  they  preserve 
a  picture  of  the  Jewish  world  of  thought,  dating  hack, 
at  least  in  ita  outline,  centuries  before  the  coming  oi 
Christ. 

(IV)  jV<ir  Tettament. — Some  modem  writers  tell  us 
that  there  are  two  ChristH,  as  it  were,  the  Messias  of 
faith  and  the  Jcmis  of  history.  They  regard  the 
I/ord  and  Christ,  Wliom  (iod  exalted  by  raising  Him 
from  the  dead,  a.**  the  .subject  of  Chri.stian  fai'h:  and 
Ji^sua  of  Nazareth,  the  preacher  and  worker  of  mir- 
aclo^  as  the  theme  of  the  hiBtocian.  They  assure  us 
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that  it  ia  quite  imposaible  to  persuade  even  the  least 
experioiced  eritio  that  Jeius  taught,  in  formal  tenna 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  ChristoloBr  of 
Paul,  that  of  John,  and  the  doctrines  of  Nieiea,  flf 

Ephcsus,  and  of  Chalcedon.  Otherwise  the  historj-  of 
the  first  Christian  centuries  appears  to  theae  writers 
to  be  quite  ine  . n  i  ible.  Tlie  t  ourth  Gospol  is  said 
to  lack  the  da  :;  \  l.i'-h  undi-rho  the  definitions  of  the 
first  (leuincnii  -.  i  nuni-ii.s  and  to  supply  testimony 
that  i.s  not  a  -siipjileineiii,  but  a  corrective,  of  the  por- 
trait of  Jesuti  drawn  by  the  Hjnoptics.  Tlif.s<-  tu<i 
aw)utits  of  the  Christ  are  represented  as  ruiituallr 
exclusive;  if  Jesus  spoke  and  acted  a.s  He  speaks  aira 
acts  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  then  He  cannot  hi\vf> 
spoken  and  acted  as  He  is  reported  bv  St.  John.  ^^  < 
aliall  here  briefly  review  the  Christ ofogy  of  St.  PauL 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
the  Synoptica,  Thua  we  afaall jpve  the  reader  a  eoiD- 
plete  Ghriatoiom  ot  the  New  Teetatneat  and  at  the 
same  time  the  data  necessary-  to  control  the  conten- 
tions of  the  Modernists.  The  Christolog>'  will  not, 
however,  be  complet<>  ii>  the  sen.se  that  it  extends  to  all 
the  details  conwmiug  Jet^us  Christ  taught  in  the  New 
Te.stjiment,  but  in  the  s<  iiw  that  it  gives  His  essential 
charaeteri.stics  taught  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Te.Mt  anient . 

(1)  Pauline  ChriMt)lojf>-, — St.  Paul  insi.sta  on  the 
truth  of  Chri.st  H  real  humanity  and  Divinity,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  at  first  sight  the  reader  is  confronted 
with  three  objects  in  the  Apostle's  writings:  God,  the 
human  world,  and  the  Mediator.  But  then  the 
latter  is  both  Divine  and  human,  both  God  and  man. 

(a)  Christ's  Humanity  in  the  Pauline  Enistlce. — 
The  expressions  "form  of  a  servant "in  habit  found 
as  a  man  ",  "  in  the  hkcncfB  of  sinful  neab"  CPhil^  ii,  7; 
Rom.,  viii,  3)  may  seem  to  impair  the reallMintBllity 
of  Christ  in  the  Pauline  teachizig.   But  in  reality 
they  only  describe  a  mode  of  being  or  hint  at  the 
presence  of  a  higher  nature  in  Christ  not  seen  by  the 
senses,  or  tliey  contrast  Chri.st's  human  nature  with 
the  nature  of  that  sinful  race  to  wiiirh  it  IxlonRS. 
On  the  other  hand  the  .-Vpostle  plainly  speiik.s  of  Our 
Lord  manifwied  in  the  fletih  (I  Tim.,  iii,  ir>).  a> 
pcMsesBing  a  body  of  flesh  (Col-,  i,  22),  fus  l>i'inK 
"made  of  a  woman''  (Old.,  iv,  4),  a.s  bein({  born  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  fle^^h  (Kum.,  i,  3j, 
as  belonging  according  to  the  flesh  to  the  race  of 
Israel  (Uom.,  ix,  A).   As  a  Jew,  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
under  the  Law  (Gal.,  iv,  4).   The  Apoatledwells  with 
emphasis  on  Our  Lord's  real  share  in  our  physical 
huiimn  weakness  (II  Cor.,  xiii,  4),  on  His  life  of 
suffering  (Ueb..  v,  8)  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
Famton  (ibid.,  i,  6;  PhiL  iii.  10;  Col.,  i,  24).  Only 
in  two  nmtcU  did  Our  Lord's  humanity  differ  inm 
the  rest  of  men:  flnt  in  its  entire  sinlessnera  (II  Cor., 
V,  21:  Gal.,  ii,  17;  Ilom.,  viii,  :\r,  s^-condly,  in  the 
fact  that  Our  Lord  was  the  second  Adam,  r^tr^cnting 
the  whole  human  race  (fioiit.t  v,  12-21;  I  Gor>,  xv, 

4.V-19). 

(bi  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. — 
Accoiding  to  St.  Paul,  the  Fiiperioriiy  of  the  Christian 
revelation  over  all  other  Dn  ine  manifestations,  ami 
the  jjerfection  of  the  New  Covenant  with  iis  sacritiie 
and  priesthood,  are  derived  from  the  fact  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  (Ileb.,  i,  1  sq.;  v,  5  so.; 
it,  6  sq.;  Rom.,  i,  3;  Gal.,  iv,  4;  Eph.,  iv,  13;  Col., 
i,  12  aq.;  ii,  0  aq.;  etc.).  The  Apostle  understands 
by  the  eiqireesion  "Soa  of  God"  not  a  merely  moral 
dignity,  or  a  merely  external  relation  to  God  which 
began  in  time,  but  an  eternal  and  immanent  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father.  He  contrasU  Christ  with, 
and  finds  Him  superior  to,  Aaron  and  his  aucceBBorB, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  (Heb.,  v,  4;  x,  11;  vii,  1-22: 
ill,  1-0;  i,  1).  He  raises  Christ  above  the  choirs  ot 
angeU,  and  makes  liim  their  Lord  and  Ma.-ti  r 
(lleb.,  i,  3;  14:  ii,  2-3),  and  scats  Him  as  heir  of  all 
thiofB  at  the  nght  hand  of  the  Father  (Heb.,  i,  2-S: 
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Qal.,  W,  14;  Ei^.,  i,  20-21).  If  St.  Paul  ia  obliEod 
to  lUB  tihe  temu  ''form  of  God",  "image  of  Cod", 
wiien  he  qwaka  of  Christ's  Divini^,  in  order  to  show 
the  pwaoMl  dirtiiMition  between  the  Eternal  Fatber 
and  the  Divhie  Son  (PhQ..  u,  6;  Col.,  i,  15).  Chriat  k 
not  merely  the  image  ana  povy  of  God  (I  Cor.,  xi, 
7),  but  also  the  first-bom  before  any  created  beings 
(Col.,  i,  1.5),  in  Whom,  and  by  Whom,  and  for  Whom 
all  things  were  maih'  (Col.,  i,  10),  in  Whom  ilu-  fuhiosa 
of  the  (lorihf.ad  resides  with  that  artual  reality  which 
wo  attach  to  the  presence  of  tfie  iiialeriul  bfxiies 
port-eptible  and  measurable  through  tlie  organs  of 
our  .senses  fCol.,  ii,  9),  in  a  word,  "who  ia  over  all 
things,  (!i>il  hlcs-^^-ti  forever"  iRoiti.,  ix,  '}). 

(2)  Christology  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. — The 
Epistles  of  St.  John  will  be  considered  together  with 
the  other  writinra  of  the  mme  Apostle  in  the  next 
paragraph.  Uncler  the  pmnt  heading  wc  shall 
Oiiie%  indicate  the  views  ooooeminK  Christ  held  by 
the  Apostles  St.  James,  St.  PMer,  ana  St.  Jude. 

(»)^lie  Epistk  of  St.  JanML— The  mainly 
praetieal  seope  of  the  Epistle  of  81.  Junes  doss  not 
lead  us  to  expect  that  Our  Lord's  pivinity  wouM  be 
formally  expressed  in  it  as  a  doctrine  of  faith.  This 
doctrine  is,  however,  im]iIiod  in  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writer.  He  profeswa  to  .stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ  a.s  to  ChkI,  Ix  iiig  tlif  w^rvant  of 
both  (i,  1):  he  applies  (he  liiitnc  term  to  the  Cuxl  of 
the  Old  Testament  a-s  to  Jesus  ('hnst  i  jta.'^.sini  i . 
Jesus  Christ  i.s  both  the  .sovereign  judge  and  m(ie|>en- 
dont  lawgiver,  who  can  save  and  can  destroy  (iv,  12); 
the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  faith  in  thelx)rd  of  (llory  (ii. 

1 )  .  The  lan^age  of  St.  James  would  be  exaggeratcu 
and  overstrained  on  anv  other  supposition  than  the 
writer's  firm  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(b)  Behcf  of  8t.  Petor.— St.  Peter  presents  himself 
u  the  servant  and  the  apostk  of  Jesus  Christ  (I  Pet., 
i,  l:ni^vl)*wlM>ewnraliotedby  theftopheta 
« lihe  OM  TMaoient  in  son  ft  vqr  that  the  Fhvl^ 
themselves  were  Christ's  own  servants,  heralds,  and 
organs  (I  Pet,,  i,  10-11).  It  is  the  pro-existent  Christ 
who  moulds  the  utterances  of  Israel's  Prophets  to 
proclaim  their  antici{>ations  of  His  advent.  St. 
Peter  had  witnes-s*-*!  the  glorj'  of  Jesus  in  the  Trans- 
figuration (11  Pet  .,  i,  1(1);  he  appears  to  tjike  pleasure 
in  multi|)lyinK  His  title's:  Jesus  Our  Lord  (II  I'et.,  i, 

2)  ,  our  l-ord  Jesus  Chri.st  (ibid.,  i,  14,  l(i),  the  Loni 
and  Saviour  (ibid.,  iii,  2),  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jeetu  Christ  (ibid.,  i,  1),  Whose  power  is  Divine 
(ibid.,  i,  3),  through  whose  promises  Christians  are 
made  partakers  of  the  nature  of  God  (ibid.,  i,  4). 
Throughout  his  Epistle,  therefore,  St.  Peter 
feels,  as  it  were,  and  implies  t  lie  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(c)  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. — St.  Jude,  too,  introduces 
himself  as  the  sennuit  of  Jesus  Christy  tfaroiuh  union 
with  whom  Oiristians  are  kept  hi  a  fife  of  faith  and 
holiness  (1);  Christ  is  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour  (4), 
Who  puni-shed  Israel  in  the  wildemeas  and  the  rebel 
angels  f.")).  Who  will  come  to  judgment  siirroiindofi  hv 
myriads  of  saints  (14i,  and  to  Whom  Clirisliatis  look 
for  the  mercy  which  He  will  show  them  at  His  coming 
(21),  the  issue  fif  which  will  Ik-  life  everl.'ust ing.  Can 
a  merely  huniiui  ( 'Un-^i  lie  i  he  sul)je<'t  of  this  language? 

(3)  Johanneaii  t'hnsrology. — If  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  New  Testament  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  first  fourlin-n  verses  in  the  Fourth  Goepel 
would  sulhce  to  convince  a  believer  in  the  Bible  of 
diat  dogma.  Now  (he  doctrine  of  tliis  prologue  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  th(>  whole  Johannean  thcol- 
Ojpr.  The  Word  made  flesh  is  the  same  with  the 
Word  Who  WM  in  the  b<^iming,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  man  Jesus  Chiist,  the  aubieet  of  the 
Fourth  Gospd.  on  the  other.  The  wiiole  Gospel  is 
a  history  oi  the  Eternal  Word  dwelling  in  human 
nature  among  men. 

The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  (Gospel  is  also  found 
in  the  Johannean  Epistles,   in  liis  very  opening 


words  the  writer  telli  his  readers  that  the  Word  of 
life  has  become  manifest  and  that  the  Apoetlee  had 
seen  and  beard  and  handled  the  Word  incarnate. 
The  denial  of  the  Bon  implies  the  km  of  the  Father 
n  jyin,  ii,  23),  sad  **w&ammv  shall  oonfea  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  (3odt  Gkxl  abideth  in  him  and  he 
in  God"  (ibid.,  iv^  15).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  the  wTiter  is  still  nion:-  emiihatic:  ".Xnd  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  Cod  is  come:  aiid  he  hath 
given  us  understanding  that  we  may  kisinv  the  true 
(JimI,  and  may  ln'  ui  tils  true  .'■'on.  Thi.s  is  llie  true 
Cod  and  life  eternal  "  illud  ,  V,  20). 

i  i irding  to  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  first  and 
ln-1,  the  al!)ha  and  the  omega,  the  eternal  and  the 
almighty  (i,  S;  xxi,  ti;  xxii,  13).  He  is  the  king  of  kings 
and  lord  of  lords  (xix,  16),  the  lord  of  the  unseen 
world  (xii,  10;  xiii,  H),  the  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven  ( v,  6) ;  He  rccei  vc-s  t  he  atloration  of  the  highest 
angels  (v,  8),  and,  as  the  object  of  thatunintemipted 
worship  (V,  12),  He  is  asBoefaited  with  the  Father 
(V,  13;  xvu,  14). 

(4)  Christology  id  the  Sj'noptiste.— There  is  a  real 
difference  between  the  first  three  EvangdistS  and  St. 
John  in  their  respective  representations  of  our  Lord. 
The  truth  presented  by  tticse  wTiters  may  Yx-  the 
same,  luit  they  ■view  it  from  different  standjioints. 
The  tlirce  .Synoptists  set  forth  the  humanity  of  Christ 
in  its  obedience  to  the  law,  in  its  jwwer  over  nature, 
and  in  its  tenderness  for  the  weak  and  afflicted;  the 
fourth  (ios}>el  sets  forth  the  life  of  Christ  not  in  any 
of  the  iusjiects  which  belong  to  it  as  human,  but  as 
being  the  adequate  expression  of  the  glory  of  the 
Divine  Person,  manifested  to  men  undler  a  visible 
form.  But  in  spite  of  this  difference^  the  Synoptists 
by  their  suggestive  implication  practically  anticipate 
the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  UoepeL  This  suggestion 
is  implied,  met,  in  the  Synoptic  use  of  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  an^isd  to  Jeans  Christ.  Jcms  ia  the  Son  oC 
God,  not  merely  in  an  ethieat  or  theocratic  sense,  sot 
merely  as  one  among  many  sons,  but  He  is  the  only, 
the  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  so  that  His  son- 
ship  is  un8har<'d  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique  (Matt.,  iii,  17;  rvii,  5;  xxii,  41;  cf  iv,  '.i,  ti; 
Luke,  iv,  3,  9);  it  is  derived  from  the  fad  (hat  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  come  upon  Mary,  an<i  the  power 
of  the  .Mi,st  High  was  to  overshadow  her  (Luke,  i, 
.\gain,  the  Svnoptists  imply  Christ's  Divinity  in  their 
lastory  of  His  nativity  antf  its  acmtiijjanying  circum- 
stances; He  is  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke,  1. 
35),  and  His  mother  knows  that  all  generations  shall 
call  her  Idessed,  because  the  midity  one  had  done 
great  things  unto  her  (Luke,  i.  4$.  E3iubeth  calls 
Mary  bles.sed  among  women,  bleeses  the  fruit  of  her 
womb,  and  marvels  that  she  herself  should  be  vii^ited 
by  the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke,  i,  42-4S).  Galuriet 
greets  Our  Lady  as  full  of  grace,  and  blessed  among 
wmnen;  her  Son  will  be  great.  He  will  lx>  called  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  His  kingdom  (here  wiU 
be  no  end  (Luke,  i,  2H,  32).  .'\s  new-born  infant, 
Christ  is  adored  by  the  shepherds  and  the  Magi,  rej>- 
rewntatives  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world. 
Simeon  sees  in  the  child  his  Ixjrd's  .sah  alion,  the  light 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  jiride  aii<i  glory  of  his  j)eoj)le 
Israel  (Luke,  ii.  :}0-:i2).  Thf.«<'  accounts  hardly  fit  in 
with  the  limits  of  a  merely  human  child,  luit  ihev 
become  intelligible  in  the  li^ht  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Synoptists  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Goepel  concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  (Christ 
not  merely  m  their  use  of  the  term  Son  of  God  and  ia 
their  accounts  of  Christ's  birUi  with  its  surrounding 
details,  but  also  in  their  narratives  cf  Our  Lord's  doe- 
trint.  life,  and  work.  The  very  teitn  jSor  4|f  Unit 
whitn  th(^  often  apply  to  Christ,  is  used  hi  such  a 
way  that  it  shows  in  Jesus  Christ  a  self-consciousness 
for  which  vhe  human  element  is  not  something  pri- 
mary, but  something  secondary  and  superinduced. 
Often  Christ  is  simply  called  Son  (Matt.,  zi,  27; 
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jcxviii,  20),  and  correspondinRly  He  never  calls  the 
Father  "our"  Father,  but  "my"  Father  (Matt., 
xviii,  10,  19,  35;  xx,  23;  xxyi,  53).  At  H'w  baptism 
and  transfiguration  He  receives  witness  from  heaven 
to  His  Divine  Sonship;  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  are  not  rival^  out  servants  in  comparison  with 
Him  (MaU.,  xn,  84):  beuoe  Um  title  Son  of  Man 
impKeB  a  nature  to  iriueh  C^riit'i  huinanitgr  WM  an 
accessory.  A|sam,  Christ  claims  the  power  to  foigive 
sins  and  supports  His  claim  by  miraclos  (Matt.,  ix, 
2-6;  Luke,  v,  20,  24);  Ho  insists  on  faith  in  Himsrlf 
(Matt.,  xvi,  16,  17),  H»>  iuserta  liin  name  in  the 
baptismal  I'ormula  between  that  of  the  Fat  r  lui  I  t  lir 
Holy  (iliost  (Matt.,  xxviii,  10),  He  aloiu-  known  tln' 
Fatlier  and  is  known  ti\  i1h-  Fatlicr  jUono  (Matt.,  xi. 
27),  He  institutes  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist (Matt.,  xxvi,  26;Mark,  xiv,  ;  Luke,  xxii,  19),  He 
suffers  and  dies  only  to  rise  again  the  third  day 
(Matt.,  XX,  19;  Mark,  x,  ."^4;  Luke,  x\'iii.  33).  He 
ascends  into  TIcaven,  but  declares  that  He  will  be 
among  us  till  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt.,  xxviii,  20). 

Nera  we  add  that  Christ's  claims  to  the  meet  ex- 
alted dignitv  of  His  person  are  unmistakably  clear  in 
the  eschatolodcat  diacoutseo  el  the  QynoptirtaT  He 
is  the  Lord  «  ^  material  and  moral  univene;  as 
■Upreme  lawgiver  He  revises  all  other  legislation;  as 
final  judge  lie  determines  the  fate  of  all.  Blot  the 
Fourth  (losix  l  out  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  you  still  have  in  the  Synoptic  C!ohim1s  the 
identical  dOcirine  cnncerning  the  person  of  Jesu.s 
Christ  which  we  now  draw  out  of  the  Four  (;o.Hi)el.'<; 
sonii-  iK)int8  of  the  doctrine  might  1m-  less  clearly 
stated  than  they  are  now,  but  they  would  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

(C)  Ckrutian  Tradition. — Biblical  Christ ology  shows 
that  one  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ  is  both  Grod 
and  man.  While  Christian  tradition  has  always 
«»»iiitMiMiil  this  tri])lc  thesis  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  man,  thai  He  m  truly  God,  and  that  the  God- 
man,  Jenu  Christ,  is  one  and  the  same  person,  the 
heretleal  or  emmeoua  tenata  of  various  reuciouB  lead- 
ers  have  forced  the  Church  to  faisist  more  expressly 
now  on  the  one,  now  on  another  element  of  her 
Christology.  A  classified  list  of  the  principal  errors 
and  of  the  suhsenucnt  ecclesiastical  utterances  will 
show  the  hi.slori<  al  dcveiopnient  of  the  Church's  doc- 
trine with  suflicirnt  cl(  arn(  s.s.  The  render  will  find 
a  more  lengthy  account  of  the  principrd  heresies  and 
councils  under  their  res-])ective  hi  adiiinn 

(1)  Humanity  of  Clirisl.  The  true  hunuuiity  of 
Jesu.s  Christ  was  di-nit-d  e\  en  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Church.  The  lX)cetL-4t  Marcion  and  (he  Prisctl- 
lianists  ^rant  to  Jesus  only  an  appan-nt  body;  the 
Valentioiaos,  a  body  brought  down  from  Heaven. 
The  foUowen  of  Apollinans  deny  either  that  Jesus 
had  any  hunmn  soul  at  all,  or  that  He  poamaed  the 
higher  part  of  the  hrnnan  soul;  they  maintain  that  the 
Word  supplies  either  the  whole  soul  in  Christ,  or  at 
least  its  nigher  faculties.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
not  so  much  Christ's  true  humanity  as  His  real  man- 
hood that  is  denie<l.  Acconling  to  Kant,  the  Chris- 
tian creed  deal.-"  with  tlie  ideal,  luit  witli  the  historical 
Jesu.s;  according  to  Jacohi,  it  worships  .Ir-sus  not  as 
an  hi.-itoriral  person,  hut  as  a  religious  ideal;  accord- 
ing to  l''i<'hte  there  exists  an  absolute  unity  l>etwe<»n 
<  Ual  juid  man,  and  Jesus  wii.s  the  first  to  se<>  and  teach 
it;  according  to  Schelling,  the  incarnation  is  an 
eternal  fact,  which  happene<l  to  reach  in  Jesus  its 
highest  point ;  according  to  Heg(-1,  ( 'hrisf  is  not  the 
actual  incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but 
the  svmbol  of  God's  incarnation  in  humanitv  at  larfto. 
Finally,  certain  recent  Catholic  writers  distinguish 
hetweeo  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  Uith. 
thus  destroying  in  the  Chnst  of  faith  Hte  historieal 
reality.  The  .New  Syllabus  fProposit.  29  sq.)  and  the 
Encyclical  "Pascendi  dominici  grcgis"  may  be  con- 
euited  on  these  errors. 
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(2)  The  Divinity  of  Christ.— Even  in  Apostolic 
times  the  Church  regarded  a  denial  of  Christ's  Di- 
vinity as  eminentlv  anti-Christian  (I  John,  ii, 
22-23;  iv,  8;  II  John,  7).  The  early  martyrs, 
the  most  ancient  Fathen.  and  the  mat 
eedesiastical  Uturaiea  tfree  m  Ihefr  profMBcn 
of  Ghriat's  Divin&.  Sm,  the  Ebionites,  the 
TheodoUans,  the  Artemonites,  and  the  Photi- 
nians  looked  upon  Christ  either  as  a  mere  man, 
though  singularly  enlightened  by  Divine  wi.sdoni; 
or  a-s  the  appearanre  of  an  rron  emanating  from 
the  Divine  lieirif^  according:  to  the  (Inostic  theory;  or 
again  a  manilrsi  at  imi  of  the  Divine  iJeiiin  t^iieh  a.-* 
the  Thei.'^t  ic  and  I'aiii  hn.st  ic  Salicllians  and  Piilripa.*- 
sians  adiiiitle<i;  nr,  finally.  a.s  llie  incarnate  Word 
indei-d,  but  the  Word  conceived  after  the  Arian  man- 
ner as  a  creature  mediating  between  God  and  the 
world,  at  least  not  essentiallv  identical  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  'Though  the  definitions 
of  Nice  and  <tf  the  subsequent  councils,  especially  of 
the  Fourth  Lateran,  deal  directljr  with  the  doctrine 
oonceming  the  Moat  Holly  Trinity,  etiU  they  also 
teach  that  the  Word  is  eonsnbetantial  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  establish  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  (Christ,  the  Word  incarnate.  In 
more  recent  times,  our  earliest  Rationalists  endeav- 
oured to  avoiil  the  problem  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tliey  had 
litdi  to  sa>  ftf  him,  while  they  made  St.  Paul  the 
founder  of  the  ('hurch.  But  the  historical  (.'hrist  was 
too  impressive  a  figure  to  be  long  neglect*-*!.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  he  regretted  that  in  recent  times  a  prac- 
tical denial  of  Clirist's  Divinity  is  not  confiiii  d  !■>  tlir 
Socinians  and  such  WTiters  a.s  Ewald  and  Sehleier- 
macher.  Others  who  profess  to  be  believing  Chris- 
tians see  in  Christ  the  perfect  revelation  of  (Jod,  the 
true  head  and  lord  of  tne  human  race,  but,  after  all» 
they  end  with  Pilate's  words,  "Bi-hold,  the  man". 

(3)  Hypostatic  Union. — His  human  nature  and  His 
Divine  nwure  are  in  Jesus  Christ  united  hypostati* 
cally,  i.  e.  united  In  the  hypostasis  or  the  person  of  the 
Word.  This  dogma  too  nas  found  bitter  oiiponenta 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Chitfch.  Neatonus  and 
his  followers  admitted  in  Christ  one  moral  person,  as  a 
human  societ  y  forms  one  moral  person ;  but  this  moral 
person  results  from  the  union  of  twn  physical  |)er8onfi, 
just  as  there  are  two  natures  in  Christ.  These  two 
persons  are  united,  not  i)hysicallv^  but  n>orally,  by 
means  of  grace.  "The  heresy  of  Sestorius  was  eon- 
deintu  d  hv  Ceh'stine  1  in  the  Honum  Synod  of  a.  d. 
430  and  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431;  the 
Catholic  doctrine  was  again  insi8te<l  on  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  second  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  follows  that  the  Divine  and  the  human 
nature  are  physically  united  in  Christ.  The  Mono- 
physites,  tncrefore,  believed  that  in  this  physical 
union  either  the  human  nature  was  absorbed  by  the 
Divine,  aooording  to  the  viewa  of  Eutvchee;  or  that 
the  Divine  nature  was  absorbed  by  tJM  hunaa;  01^ 
again,  that  out  of  the  phvsical  union  of  the  two  re- 
sulted a  third  nature  by  a  kind  of  physical  mixture,  as 
it  were,  or  at  least  by  means  of  their  physical  com- 
ixjsilion.  The  tnic  Catholic  doctrine  wa.-<  upheld  by 
l'o))e  l/iHi  the  (IreaS,  the  Council  of  Ctialrrdi in,  and 
the  Fifth  (Frumenical  Council,  a.  d.  Tin  uvt  lfih 
canon  of  the  last-named  cotmcil  exclu<ies  also  the 
view  that  Christ's  moral  life  develoin-d  gradually, at- 
taining its  comi)letion  only  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  Adoptionists  renewe<l  Nestorianism  in  part  be- 
cause thev  considered  the  Word  as  the  natural  .Son  of 
God,  and'  the  man  Christ  as  a  servant  or  an  adopted 
eon  of  God,  thus  granting  its  own  personality  to 
Christ's  human  nat  ure .  Th  is  opinion  was  rejected  by 
Pope  Atfarian  I,  the  Synod  of  Ratisbon,  a.  d.  782,  the 
OouneO  of  Rankfort  (794),  and  by  Leo  III  in  the 
Roman  S\'nod  (790).  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  united  with 
the  Word,  aoooiding  to  the  Soefauan  and  lationaliMlft 
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views.  Domor  ahowB  bow  widMpread  among  Prot- 
estuta  Uwae  vkmt  Ut,  mace  there  is  hardly  » 
ftotaatant  theologian  of  note  who  rcf  usra  its  own  pn^ 
■onafitar  to  the  himuMB  natura  of  Cbiiet.  AaxMg 
OatboUes,  Berruyer  and  OQnther  leintroduaed  amod- 
iHod  Nestoriaaiam:  but  they  were  ccnmired  by  tbe 
C\)nKr<>Kation  of  the  Index  (17  April,  1755)  and  by 
I'opf'  I'ius  IX  (If)  Jan.,  1857).  The  Monophyaite 
heresy  WJI.S  renewed  by  the  Monotheliten,  wliiiittinK 
only  one  will  iu  Chri-st  and  thus  eoniriwli<'titig  the 
tf-aching  of  I'opoH  Marlin  I  and  Agatho  and  of  the 
Sixth  OEcvimenieal  Council.  Both  the  KchiBtnatic 
(Ireeks  and  the  Reformers  of  the  «ix(eenth  century 
wisheti  to  retain  the  irivilitional  doeirino  roneoming 
t  he  Woird  Incarnate;  but  even  the  earliest  followers  of 
the  Refonner8  fell  into  errors  involving  both  the 
Neatorian  and  the  Monojphysite  heresies.  The  Ubi- 
quHariaoa,  for  example,  nnd  the  essence  of  the  Incar- 
natton  not  in  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the 
Word,  but  in  the  divinixation  of  human  nature  by 
sharing  tbe  jKopertieo  of  the  Divine  nature.  The 
subsequent  Protestant  tbedogiaaa  drifted  away  far- 
ther still  from  the  views  of  Christian  tradition;  Christ 
for  them  was  the  sage  of  Nazareth,  perhaps  even  the 
greatest  of  the  Propliefs,  wliose  Bjbliral  record,  half 
myth  and  half  history,  is  nothing  but  the  expression  of 
a  popular  idea  of  hutnan  perfection.  The  Catholic 
writers  whose  views  were  dfTogalory  either  to  the  his- 
torical charact«r  of  the  Biblioal  aerount  of  the  life  of 
Clirist  or  to  his  prerogatives  as  the  God-man  have 
been  een-nured  in  the  new  SvllabUB and  tbe  Encgrdkal 
"  Pascendi  dominici  gregis' . 

For  Christology  consult  the  following: — 
Patriotic  Works:  AthaMamuii,  Grmoiit  NASlANsm,  Omai»> 
ORT  or  Ntma,  Basil,  RpiraANics  wrote  eapeei>Uy  asaiiut  the 
followiTi  of  Arivu  aiid  Apollin«ri«;  Ctrii.  of  Alkxakdha, 
Proclcb,  I,r.i>NTii'«  BrsANTiNrn,  .\NA(<TAnie«  Xinaita.  Eulo- 
OI17S  OF  Alexandria,  Pctkr  CHRTi«iU)(ic»,  FruiEjmuR, 
opposinx  the  Ntiwtorlan.t  and  Monophyntea;  UopiUMiniiaa 
Maximcr.  John  D.AHAsc>:Nr..  th«  MoaotlMlllw;  PAVimeS  99 
AgriLxiA.  Etbbrivr,  .\u nv.  AooBABOtn.  th«  Adopwosim. 
S.f  P.  a.  and  P.  L. 

Srbolutic  Writers:  8t.  Thomas.  Summa  Iheol.,  Ill,  QQ.  l-lix; 
loKM.  jiumma  contra  genua,  IV,  xxru-tv:  In  III  SuUtnL;  Df 
rtrUau.  QQ.  zR.  nil;  OMwmf  OmL,  QQ.  wrih  MnrliltOiwwf.. 
2:  etc.:  BoMATntinu.  J>wfl»tMfiiw.  I,  4}  M  tit  Bmlmt.; 
BELLARMim,  D*  CArM*  «spilt  mim  «(dmm_  ttmlnmn^  I.  aol. 
1G19:  .Suami,  D»  Inarm.,  «ppw  XIV.  XV:  Lmo.  Ac  Miiam., 
op.  III. 

Poithra  TheokigiRiM:  ParAVii^s.  rMef.  if^jwsT..  IV,  1-2; 
Thomahix.  D»  Inearn.,  doom.  Iheol..  Ill,  IV. 

RrrfTit  Wnt<T>i:  FKiviniv,  /)r  Vrrtio  Inmrn.  fRoror.  tft74); 
Kt-ErroES.  Tho'tntjir  -  r..r.-'!(.  Ill  (.MUasttT.  1S7.1J:  Jc.vo- 
UAMM,  De  V<riio  incarnaio  (Halisbon,  1872):  Hurteh.  Thto- 
Me  rfngRMll'ni.  11,  tniet.  rii  (Innabnick,  1882);  HTErrTiu  r. 
FtStttUtttt  dogmaHea  de  Vrrbo  inearnalo  (2  vol*.,  iDimbrurk, 
I.IDDOX,  THf  Dirinitv  nf  Our  I^ml  (I>ondon,  1885);  Maas, 
Chritl  in  Type  and  Prophttu  1.2  vol-  ,  New  York,  1M93-96); 
LcriK.  Jitut  Mtttit  ri  FiUdtPiru  (Purit.  I  (KM).  Sw  aLwnwent 
Vorin  oa  Um  life  of  Cbri«t,  and  the  principal  commcntariM  OQ 
tbt  Biblicai  piipiR  cited  in  Uiia  mrtick. 

Cbr  all  alMrjMItR  of  thaolocir  aee  bibliography  at  th* 

«aiaiaissNtBH(L).  .    ,  _ 

A.  J.  Maas. 

II.  Moral  Theommit. — Moral  theolo^  is  a  branch 

of  theoloK>',  the  science  of  (iod  and  Divine  things. 
The  (liHtinciion  l>etween  natural  and  supernatural 
theology  rests  on  a  soliil  foundation.  Natural 
tiieolopv  iH  the  science  of  {iml  Himself,  in  as  far  as 
the  human  mind  can  by  its  own  cfTorts  reach  a 
detinile  conclusion  alwut  (!od  and  His  nature:  it  is 
always  dcxignated  by  the  adjective  natural.  Theol- 
ogy, without  any  further  motlilication,  is  invariably 
understood  to  mean  supernatural  theology,  (hat  is, 
the  science  of  God  and  Divine  things,  in  as  far  as  it 
is  baaed  on  eiqieniatural  Revelation.  Itambject^ 
matter  embntoee  not  oniy  God  and  Ilia  essene^  but 
aho  Hia  actions  and  His  works  of  salvation  and  the 
guidance  by  which  we  are  led  to  God,  our 
natural  end.  Consequently,  it  extends  nmoh  fi 
than  natural  theoloK>-;  for,  though  the  latter  informs 
UB  of  (WkI's  epiRence  and  attributes,  yet  ft  can  tell  UB 
iiotliing  about  His  fre<'  works  of  salvation.  The 
knowledge  of  all  the»c  truths  is  Dccessary  for  every 


aiipei^  part 

far&er  niit 


man,  at  least  in  its  broad  outlines,  and  is  acquired 
by  Christian  faith.  But  this  is  not  yet  a  science. 
The  science  of  theolog\'  demands  that  the  knowledge 
won  through  faith,  oe  deepened,  eayended^  and 
aliengtbened.  so  thM  the  articles  of  faith  be  undeiv 
Btoodand  defended  by  their  reasons  and  be,  together 
with  thehr  oonclusions,  arranged  systematically. 

The  entire  field  of  theolriRA'  proj>er  is  divided  into 
dogmatie  and  moral  tlK  olngy,  which  dilTer  in  aubjcct- 
matter  and  in  methfHi.  Dogmatic  'heolD^y  had  as  its 
end  the  wientific  di.scu.ssioii  and  cistahli-shinent  of  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  moral  thef)logj'  of  the  moral  pre- 
eept.s.  The  precepts  of  C'hrwtian  mornl.-*  are  al.-^o  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  for  they  were  announced  or 
confinned  by  Divine  Revelation.  The  subject-mat* 
tcr  of  dogmatic  theologv  is  those  doctrines  which 
serve  to  enrich  the  knowledge  necessary  or  conven- 
ient for  man,  whose  dc«tinution  is  supernatural. 
Moral  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  limited  to  those 
doctrines  whioi  discuss  the  relatiMW  of  man  and  hia 
free  aetions  to  God  and  hie  npemalurai  end,  and 
propose  the  means  inetituted  by  God  for  the  ettain* 
incnt  of  thnt  end.  Coneaquently,  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology  are  two  closely  related  parts  of  imi- 
versal  theolnny,  Irifi.'iniuch  .is  a  r'onsiderable  nuiii- 
her  of  iiiiiividiial  doctrines  inuy  be  cl.'iimed  by  either 
di.sr'iphne,  no  stmrp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
betwei'ii  (he  .subje<-t-iii;it ler  of  dogma  aiul  morals.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  a  division  :ind  limitation 
must  be  made  in  acconlance  %vith  practical  need.s.  Of 
a  similar  natun-  is  t  he  relal  ion  between  moral  t  hwlogy 
and  ethics.  The  subject-mat  ter  of  natural  morals  or 
ethics,  as  contained  in  the  Decalogue,  has  been  in« 
eluded  in  poeitive.  Divine  Revelation,  and  benoe  has 
passed  into  moral  theology.  Nevertheless,  the  argu- 
mentative prooesses  differ  in  the  two  sciences,  and  for 
this  reason  a  large  portion  of  the  matter  'a  diisr^Rarded 
in  moral  thealogjr  and  lefened  to  ethiok  for  in- 
fltanoe,  the  rrftatatkm  of  the  fabe  qntans  of  the 
modem  ethidsts  ia  generally  treated  under  ethics, 
especially  becau.«ie  these  8>*frtein8  are  refuted  by  argu- 
ments drawn  not  so  much  from  faith,  iip-  from  reason. 
Only  in  ;ls  far  lus  moral  theologj'  requires  a  defence  of 
revealed  doctrines,  d<M'.s  it  concern  ii>u'\t  with  false 
.sysfems.  However,  it  must  disciLss  the  various  re- 
<)uircment.s  of  the  natural  law,  not  only  because  this 
law  has  b«>en  confinned  and  defined  by  positive  reve- 
lation, but  also  becau.s*':  every  violation  of  it  entails  a 
disturbance  of  the  supernatural  moral  order,  the 
treatment  of  whioh  ia  an  emential  part  of  moral 
theology. 

The  field  of  moral  theolofor,  its  oontents,  and  tbe 
boundaries  which  separate  it  from  kindred  subjects, 
mav  be  briefly  indicated  as  follows:  moral  theology 
ineuides  everything  relating  to  roan'a  free  actions  and 
the  last,  or  supreme,  end  to  De  attained  through  them, 
as  far  aa  we  know  the  same  by  Divine  Revelation;  in 
other  words,  it  includes  the  supernatural  end^  the 
rule,  or  norm,  of  the  moral  order,  human  actions  as 
such,  their  harmony  or  disharmony  with  the  laws  of 
the  moral  order,  tlicir  consoqueiir-es,  the  ni\ itic  aids 
for  their  right  |H>rforni!ince.  A  detajle<l  treat  incut  of 
these  subjects  may  be  found  in  the  se  cond  part  of  St. 
Thomas's  "Summa  theologica",  a  work  still  un- 
rivallwl  as  a  treati.se  of  moral  tlieojoKv. 

The  position  of  moral  theolog)'  in  universal  theol- 
ogj'  is  briefly  sketched  by  St.  Thomas  in  the  "Summa 
theol. ",  I,  Q.  i,  a.  7  and  Q.  ii  In  the  procmium  and 
in  the  prok>gu8  of  I-II;  Unwise  fay  Fr.  Suiirez  in  the 
proemium  oa  his  oommentariee  on  tbe  I-II  of  St. 
Thomaa.  The  subject-matter  of  the  entire  eeeond 


of  the  '<aumnm  theol. 


1*1  -_  - 

Man  was  made  after  the  iBMBB  of  God,  by  hii  mtel> 


aa  n  free  i^pnt. 


lect,  his  free  will,  and  s  oertalo  power  to  act  of  bis  own 

accord.   Hence,  after  we  have  spoken  of  tbe  pattern, 

vi?..  of  riod,  and  of  those  tliincs  which  proceeded  from 
Hia  Divine  power  accordmg  to  ilis  will,  we  must  now 
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turn  our  attention  to  His  image,  that  is,  man,  inas- 
much iid  hti  liho  is  the  principle  of  his  actions  in  virtue 
of  his  free  will  and  hiy  innver  ov  er  hi.s  own  artiona. " 
He  includes*  all  this  in  thculugw  not  only  lu-cuusc  it  is 
viewed  a«  the  ohjiTt  of  jMisitivi-  Divine  Uevelation 
(I,  (}.  i,  a.  8>|  liut  uLso  heeHuse  (lod  alwayt;  is  the 
principal  ohjeet.  for  " ttieolujiy  treitts  all  thiiiK-"  m 
their  relation  to  God,  either  in  a«  f ar  they  are  tiod 
Himself  or  are  directed  towards  God  as  their  origin  or 
last  end"  (I,  Q.  i,  a.  7).  "Since  it  is  the  chief  aim  of 
theology  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  God,  not 
only  wHe  is  in  Himself  but  also  as  the  oeginning  and 
ena  of  aU  things  and  particularly  of  rational  creatures 
.  .  .  ,  we  gbaU  qpeek  fint  of  God,  aeooiidly  of  tlie  ten- 
dency of  the  ntional  creature  towards  God",  etc. 
(I,  Q.  ii,  proem.).  These  words  point  out  the  scope 
and  the  subject-matter  of  the  moral  part  of  theologj'. 
SuArez,  who  iirefmantly  chIIh  ilii.s  tr-ndeney  of  tne 
creature's  lowardis  God  "the  retnm  of  the  i  reatures  to 
God",  shows  that  there  is  no  eontradict ion  in  de>ig- 
nating  man  created  after  the  imiifre  of  ("io<l,  endowed 
with  reason  and  free  will  and  exerei^iiifc  tliese  faeul- 
ties,  as  the  object  of  moral  thefdopj-,  and  God  as  the 
objeet  of  entire  thcoloK^'.  "If  wc  are  asked  to  name 
the  proximate  object  of  moral  thewlogj',  we  shall  un- 
doubtedly say  that  it  is  man  as  a  free  agent,  who 
seeks  his  happiness  by  his  free  actions;  but  if  wc  are 
asked  in  what  iwpeet  this  object  must  be  treated 
ehiefly.  we  shall  answw  that  this  must  be  dooe  with 
lespect  to  God  as  his  Isst  end." 

A  detailed  account  of  the  wide  range  of  nonl 
theology  may  be  found  m  the  analjrtical  index  of 
Parn  Seeunda  of  St.  Thomas's  "Summa  theologioa". 
\Vc  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  summary.  The 
first  question  treats  of  man's  last  end,  etcnial  happi- 
ness, Its  nature  and  poswssion.  Then  follows  an  ex- 
amination of  human  arts  in  themwlves  and  their  vari- 
ous subdivimons,  of  vohmtary  and  involuntary  acts, 
of  the  moral  upright  m-sa  or  malice  of  both  interior  and 
exterior  act"*  and  their  eonseqiionces;  the  pa.isions  in 
general  and  in  jiartirul:ir;  the  habits  or  permanent 

r lities  of  the  human  souL  and  the  general  questions 
ut  virtues,  vices,  and  mm.  Dnoer  this  last  title, 
while  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  sin,  the  author 
embodies  the  doctrine  on  original  sin  and  its  conse- 
quenoes.  This  portion  mif(ht,  however,  be  with  ec|tial 
right  assigned  to  dogmatic  theology  in  the  strictor 
meamng  of  the  word.  Althoo^  St.  Thomas  legsrds 
sin  efalMiy  as  a  transgreerion  ot  the  law,  and  m  par- 
ticular of  the  "lex  aetema"  (Q.  ii,  a.  6),  still  he  places 
the  chapt^^rs  on  the  laws  after  the  section  on  sin; 
because  sin,  a  free  human  aef  like  any  other  human 
act,  is  first  duicussed  from  the  Htundpoint  of  ita  sub- 
jertive  prineiples.  viz.  knowledge,  will,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  will,  only  after  this  are  the  human 
actions  vieweil  with  regard  to  their  objective  or  ex- 
terior principles,  and  the  exterior  principle,  by  which 
human  actions  are  judged  not  nierelv  as  human,  but 
as  moral  actions,  either  morally  gooo  or  morally  bad, 
is  the  law.  Since  morality  is  conmved  by  him  as 
sapematural  morality,  which  exceeds  the  nature  and 
the  {sculties  of  man,  Divine  grace,  the  other  ex- 
terior principle  of  man's  morally  good  actions,  is  dt»- 
cusssd  after  the  law.  In  the  exordium  to  Q.  xc,  St. 
Thomas  states  his  division  briefly  as  follows:  "The 
exterior  principle  whieh  moves  us  to  good  actions  is 
God;  He  instructs  us  by  His  law  and  aids  us  with  His 
grace.  Henee  we  shall  speak  first  of  the  law,  sec- 
ondly of  iirai  e.  " 

The  fniliiwiiiK  volume  is  wliolly  de\-otpd  to  tho 
fjpi-ri:il  qiiisr ions,  in  the  order  trivcn  !>>•  ."st.  Thoniri.s  in 
the  prologue:  "After  a  eursory  irlanre  at  the  virtu«'s, 
vices,  and  the  moral  nrinci))li  s  in  irmeral,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  con.siaer  the  various  points  in  detail. 
Moral  discussions,  if  satisfied  with  generalities,  are  of 
little  vdue,  because  actions  toudi  particular,  indi- 
vidual things.  When  theie  is  question  of  morals,  we 


may  consider  individual  action.s  in  two  ways:  one,  by 
examining  the  matter,  i.  e.,  by  discussing  the  dilTi  rcjit 
virtue.^  and  vices;  another,  by  intjuiriiiK  into  the  vari- 
ous avocations  of  in<lividuaLs  and  their  .stale*  of  life." 
St.  Thomas  then  gix-.s  on  to  di.scuss  the  whole  range  of 
moral  thpology  from  both  these  standpoiats.  First, 
he  elo.s4 1\  .scrutinizes  the  various  virtues,  keeping  in 
view  the  Divine  aids,  and  the  sins  and  Tioes  opposed 
to  the  respective  virtues.  He  examines  fint  the  thre«> 
Di\  ine  virtues  which  are  wholly  sunematural  sod 
enihrace  the  vast  field  of  dutHtv  and  Its  actual  prao- 
ticej  then  he  passes  to  the  esxdmal  virtues  with  their 
auxiUaqr  and  allied  virtues.  The  vohime  eonehidefl 
with  n  aiscussion  of  the  particular  states  of  life  in  the 
Chorefa  of  God,  including  those  which  suppose  an 
extraordinary.  Divine  guidance.  Thi.s  l:i5t  jiart. 
therefore,  discusses  subjects  which  .specifically  bc-iong 
to  mystical  or  ascctical  theology,  such  a.s  prophecy 
and  extraordinary  mod^  of  prayer,  hut  above  all  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  life.  Chrif^lian  perfec- 
tion, and  the  religious  state  in  the  Church.  Tho  con- 
tent.s  of  a  modern  work  on  moral  theology-,  for 
instance,  that  of  Hlatcr  (London,  iy09),  are:  Human 
acts,  conscience,  law,  sin,  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope^ 
charitv;  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  including  a 

Stecial  treatise  on  justice;  the  commandments  <k  uie 
hurch;  duties  attached  to  particular  states  or  oflioes: 
the  sacraments,  in  so  far  ss  their  administration  ana 
reception  are  a  means  of  moral  reform  and  rectitude; 
ecelesiastieal  bmaaod  psttslUes,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
affeel  eonseienoe;  these  laws  focmng  piroperly  the 
8ab}eet-matter  of  canon  law,  in  so  far  as  they  govern 
and  regulate  the  Church  a.s  an  org.anization.  its  n,.  r  .- 
bership,  ministry,  the  relations  between  hierarchy. 
cler)o%  reUgious  ordeis^  luty*  or  of  spiiitiial  snio 
temporal  authority. 

One  eircum.stance  must  not  be  overlooked.  Moral 
iheologj'  con.siders  free  human  actions  only  in  their 
relation  to  the  supreme  order,  and  to  the  la.«t  and 
liighost  end,  not  in  their  relation  to  the  proximate 
ends  w  hich  man  may  and  mvwt  pursue,  as  for  instance 
pohticai,  social,  economical.  Economics,  politic^ 
social  science  are  separate  fields  of  science,  hot  sub- 
divisions  of  moral  science.  Nevertheless,  these  special 
sciences  must  also  be  guided  by  morals,  and  must 
subordinate  their  specific  priDciples  to  those  of  moral 
theology,  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  daah  with  tlM  latter. 
Man  N  ODB  beiDfc  and  aU  hk  aetioos  must  finally 
lead  hbn  to  hb  last  and  highest  end.  Therefore, 
various  proximate  ends  must  not  turn  him  fn«m 
this  end,  but  must  be  made  subst^^rvient  to  it  and  its 
attainment.  Hence  moral  tlieology  Fur\ey.s  all  the 
individual  relations  of  man  and  j)a.sses  judgment 
on  jjoliiical,  economical,  social  questions,  not  with 
regard  to  their  liearingfon  politics  and  ecotiomy,  hut 
with  regard  to  tlieir  influence  ni>oii  a  moral  life. 
Tills  is  tdm  the  reason  why  there  is  hardly  another 
science  that  touches  other  spheres  so  closely  as  does 
moral  theologj',  and  why  its  sphere  is  more  extensixT 
than  that  ofany  other.  This  is  true  inasmuch  as 
moral  theology  has  the  eminently  practical  scope  of 
instructing  and  forming  sinritual  ciireetMS  and  eon* 
feeaors,  woo  must  be  fanmiar  with  human  eonditioos 
m  their  relation  to  the  moral  law,  and  advise  persons 
in  every  state  and  situation. 

The  manner  in  which  moral  theology  treats  its 
subject-matter,  must  he,  a.s  in  theology  generally, 
chiefly  positive,  that  is,  drawing  from  Revelation 
and  theological  sources.  .Starting  from  this  i>08itive 
foundation,  reason  nlw  comes  into  quite  exten- 
sively, especially  since  the  wliole  sulijeci -matter  of 
uatural  ethft  s  lui.s  liccn  raised  to  the  level  of  super- 
natural morale.  It  is  true  reason  must  be  illumined 
by  supernatural  faith,  but  when  illumined  its  duty 
is  to  explain,  prove,  and  defend  most  of  the  piini^iles 
of  moral  theology. 
IVom  what  has  been  said  it  k  ttaitifsst  tiisi  tbi> 
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chief  aouroe  of  monil  tliwleer  fa  Sacred  Seripture  and 

TraditioD  together  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
However,  the  following  points  must  be  observed 
regarding  the  Old  Tcstuim  !it  Not  a!I  jirtv  i  jitH 
contained  in  it  iirc  univcr^uilN  \  :ihd,  u.'^  inaiiy  bi-long 
to  the  ritual  and  special  law  of  the  Jcwh.  Thet<e 
statutf-fl  never  obliged  the  non-Jewish  world  and 
have  simply  been  abrogates!  by  the  New  Covenant, 
80  that  now  the  ritual  observances  proper  are  illicii. 
The  Decalogue,  however,  with  the  8ole  change  in 
the  law  enjoining  the  celebratioa  of  the  Sabbath, 
has  passed  into  the  New  (x)vcnant  a  positive  Divine 
confirmatioQ  of  the  natural  law,  and  now  constitutes 
the  prino^pal  aobieet  matter  of  Christian  niorahty. 
MoraoifWt  «e  muit  remember  that  the  Old  Covenant 
did  not  atand  on  the  moral  ievtA  to  which  Chriat 
devated  the  New  Cov«mmfc.  imm  ffimulf  mmtioiiii 
thinn  which  were  permitted  to  flie  Jmn  ''onaeooant 
oftne  hardnees  of  their  hearts",  but  against  which 
He  applied  again  the  law  at  first  imposed  by  God. 
Hence,  not  everything  that  was  tolerated  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  writings,  is  tolerated  now; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  usages  approved  and 
establishf(l  thirr  wiudd  be  counter  to  Christian  per- 
fection us  ('(runsellcd  by  Christ.  Witli  there  Hnnta- 
tiona  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  an-  .^uurces 
of  moral  theolo^',  containing  examples  of  and  exhor- 
tationa  to  heroic  virtues,  from  which  the  Christian 
moraliatr  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His 
Apoatlea,  may  wul  draw  superb  models  of  sanctity. 

Apart  from  Saend  Ser^ture,  the  Church  recognises 
abo  Tradition  as  a  source  of  revealed  truths,  and 
hanee  of  (Ihristian  morals.  It  has  assumed  a  con- 
m«le  shape  chiefly  in  th«  wiitinsi  of  tho  Fathers. 
Furthermore,  the  deeMona  of  the  CSburdi  must  be 
regarded  as  a  source,  since  they  are  based  OB  Holy 
Writ  and  Tradition;  they  are  the  proximate  source 
of  moral  theology,  because  th(>'  contain  the  final 
judgment  about  the  ineiuung  of  Sacred  Scripture 
an  well  as  the  teachings  of  the  lathers.  These 
include  the  long  list  of  condemned  propositions, 
which  must  be  considered  as  danger  signals  along 
the  boundary  between  lawful  and  illicit,  not  oidy 
when  the  condemnation  has  bwn  pronounced  by 
virtue  of  the  highest  Apostolic  authority,  but  also 
when  the  congregation  instituted  by  tiie  pope  has 
iasued  a  general,  doctrinal  decision  in  questions 
beariDg  on  morals.  What  Pius  IX  wrote  concerning 
tlie  BMSitillgS  of  scholars  in  Munich  in  the  year  1863 
may  alio  be  applied  here:  "Since  there  is  queatkn 
of  that  subjection  which  binda  aU  Catholica  in  eon- 
acience  who  desire  to  advanoe  ^kt  fnterarta  of  the 
Church  bv  devoting  themselves  to  the  epectilative 
sciences;  let  the  members  of  this  assembly  recall 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  Catholic  scholars  to  accept 
an<i  esteem  the  above-mentioned  dognia.s,  but  that 
they  are  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the  di  cisii 
the  papal  congregations  as  well  as  to  those  teachings 
which  .ire,  by  the  constant  and  universal  const'nt 
of  Catholics,  so  held  as  theological  truths  and  certain 
conclusions  that  the  opi><)siie  oi)inion  even  when  not 
heretical,  still  deserves  some  theolo^cal  censure." 
If  this  is  true  of  the  dogmatic  doctrines  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  we  might  say  that  it  is  still  more 
true  of  moral  cjuest  ions,  because  for  them  not  only 
absohite  and  mfaUibly  certain,  but  also  morally 
aertain  dedaiona  moat  be  aoooonted  aa  obligatory 

The  words  of  Pius  IX  just  quoted,  point  to  another 

source  of  theological  doctrines,  and  hence  of  morals, 
vi«.,  the  universal  teachings  of  the  Catholic  schools. 
For  these  are  the  channels  by  which  the  CathoUc 
doctrines  on  faith  and  morals  must  be  transmitted 
without  error,  and  which  have  con-^eqin  u' ly  the 
nature  of  a  source.  From  the  unjiiiin.<ius  ilnctrino 
of  the  Catholic  schools  follows  naturally  the  comic- 
tion  of  the  imiversal  Church.  But  since  it  is  a  dog- 


matic principle  that  the  whole  Churdi  cannot  etr 

in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  the  consent  of  the 
various  Catholic  schools  must  offer  the  guarantee  of 
infallibility  in  tho!«"  questions. 

Moral  theolog\',  to  b(-  complete  in  every  re.spect, 
must  accoiniilisli  in  moral  que^i  mtis  what  dogmatic 
theology  does  in  out  f,iions  iiertaming  to  dogma.  The 
latter  has  to  cxidain  clearly  the  truths  of  faitli  and 
prove  them  to  be  such;  it  nmst  also,  as  far  a.s  i>o.s.sil)le, 
show  their  accordance  with  reason,  defend  them 
against  objections,  trace  their  coimcxion  with  other 
truths,  and,  by  means  of  theological  argumentation, 
deduce  further  truths.  Moral  theology  must  follow 
the  same  prooesaive  questions  of  morals. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  cannot  be  done  in  ail  branches  of  moral 
theokgy  In  such  a  way  aa  to  exhaust  the  subject, 
eanqpt  Dy  *  aerica  of  SHnographa.  It  would  take 
Tolumea  to  dsetdi  but  the  DMUty  and  the  harmony 
of  God's  dispositions,  which  transcend  the  nattiral 
law,  but  which  God  enacted  in  order  to  elevate  man 
to  a  higher  plane  and  to  lead  him  to  his  supernatural 
end  in  a  future  life — an<l  yet  all  this  is  emoraced  in 
the  subject  of  supernatural  morals.  Xor  i.s  moral 
theology  confine<i  to  the  exposition  of  those  duties 
and  virtues  winch  cannot  be  shirked  if  man  wishes 
to  attain  his  last  end;  it  includes  all  virtues,  even 
those  which  mark  the  height  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  their  practice,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  degree, 
but  also  in  the  ascetical  and  mystical  life.  Hence, 
it  is  entirely  correct  to  designate  asceticism  ana 
mysticism  as  parta  of  Christian  moral  theology, 
though  ordinarihr  they  are  treated  as  disUnctscieneea. 

T&  task  of  uie  nmral  theologian  is  by  no  meana 
completed  when  he  has  explained  the  questions  indi- 
cated. Moral  theology,  in  more  than  one  respect,  ia 
essentially  a  practical  science.  Its  instructions  must 
extend  to  moral  character,  moral  behaviour,  the  com- 
pletion and  Lssue  of  moral  aspirations,  so  tnat  it  can 
offer  a  definite  norm  for  the  complex  situations  of 
hunum  life.  For  this  purpose,  it  must  examitie  the  in- 
dividtial  o;isea  which  .ari.<*e  and  determine  the  limits 
and  the  gravity  of  the  obligation  in  each.  Particu- 
larly those  whose  office  and  ijosition  in  the  Church 
demand  the  cultivation  of  theological  science,  and 
who  are  called  to  be  the  teachers  and  counsellors, 
must  find  in  it  a  practical  guide.  As  jurisprudence 
must  enable  the  future  judge  and  lawyer  to  admin- 
istcr  justice  in  individual  cases,  SO  must  mwal  the- 
ology enable  the  qiiritual  director  cr  confessor  to  de- 
cide matters  of  cooaeience  in  varied  oaaes  of  evcry-day 
life;  to  weiah  the  viobtions  of  tJie  natnral  law  m  the 
balance  of  Divine  Justice;  it  must  enable  the  spiritual 
guide  to  distinguish  correctly  and  to  advise  others  as 
to  what  is  sin  and  what  is  not,  what  is  counselled  and 
what  not,  what  is  good  and  what  is  better;  it  inu.st 
provide  a  scientific  training  for  the  shi'|)herd  of  the 
flock,  s<j  that  he  can  direct  all  to  a  life  of  duty  and 
virtue,  warn  them  again.st  sin  and  danger,  lead  from 
g(HKi  Id  better  thos<'  who  are  endowed  with  necessary 
light  and  moral  power,  raise  uu  and  strengthen  those 
who  have  fallen  from  the  moral  level.  Many  of  these 
tasks  are  assigned  to  the  collateral  science  of  pastoral 
theology;  but  this  also  treats  a  special  part  of  the 
duties  of  moral  theoloo",  and  falls,  therefore,  within 
the  8coi)c  of  moral  theology  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
purely  theovetioal  and  speculative  treatment  of  the 
moral  questiana  must  be  supplemented  bv  casuistry. 
Whether  this  should  bo  done  separateqr,  that  is, 
whether  the  subject  matter  should  De  taken  castiisti- 
cally  before  or  after  its  theoretical  treatment,  or 
whether  the  method  should  b^^  at  the  same  time  both 
theoretical  and  casuist iciil,  i.s  unimportant  for  the 
matter  it.«elf;  the  practical  fea-sibility  will  tiecide  this 
;K)int,  while  for  written  works  on  moral  theolog\'  the 
special  aim  of  the  auihor  will  determine  it.  IIow- 
r\i  r,  he  who  ti  ai  hes  or  writes  moral  theology  for  the 

traiiiing  of  Catholic  pheets,  would  not  do  full  justice 
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to  thr  rnr!  at  which  he  nuist  aim,  if  hA  did  not  iinito 
the  caauistical  with  the  theoretical  and  speculative 
element. 

What  has  bwn  said  so  far,  suffiriontly  outlines  the 
ronrcpt  of  moral  theoloft)'  in  its  widest  sense.  Our 
next  task  is  to  follow  up  its  actual  forumtion  and 
development. 

Mond  theology,  correctly  understood,  means  the 
•dmee  «f  mperaatunUy  revealed  morak.  H«BG8b 
thagr  caimot  tp^sk  of  moral  theology  who  reject  fliqiWN 
DAtimlRevimtion;  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  di»> 
coniwonnatiindethMi.  But  to  dirthMukih  ba^wa 
mocmt  tiwology  and  ethie*  is  Booncr  or  »ter  to  admit 
a  acimoe  of  ethics  without  God  and  religion.  That 
tiiis  ctmtains  an  essential  contradiction,  is  plam  to 
everyone  who  analyses  the  ideas  of  moral  rectitude 
and  moral  perversion,  or  the  concept  of  an  absolute 
duty  which  forces  it.sclf  with  uiirelentinn  persistency 
on  all  who  have  itilaincd  the  us<'  of  n-.ijMin.  Without 
God,  an  absolute  duty  is  inconceivable,  bf  r:ius<-  tlsere 
is  nobody  to  impose  obligation.  I  cannot  oblige  my- 
self, because  1  cannot  be  my  own  superior;  still  less 
can  I  obU^  the  whole  human  race,  and  yet  I  fee! 
myself  obbecd  to  many  things,  and  cannot  but  fe<>l 
myself  absolutely  obliged  as  man,  and  hence  cannot 
but  re^^ard  all  those  who  share  human  nature  with  me 
as  obliged  likewise.  It  is  plain  then  that  this  oblica- 
tioa  must  proceed  from  a  higher  being  «dio  is  aiuwnor 
to  dl  men,  not  only  to  those  who  live  at  present,  but  to 
all  who  kaTe  been  and  win  be,  nay,  in  a  certam  sense 
enran  to  thoee  who  arc  merely  poesiDle.  lliis  superior 
being  is  the  Lard  of  all,  God.  It  is  also  plain  that 
aIthou^rtl  tliis  Supn  tnc  lawgiver  ran  ho  known  by 
natural  ri-u.->uti,  ru  iili(T  He  nor  His  law  can  bo  sufTi- 
ciontly  known  without  ;i  revelation  (in  Ili.s  part. 
Hence  it  is  tliat  moral  thcdtony,  tlie  stuiiyofthis 
Divine  law  is  actually  cultivatiif  only  by  those  wiio 
faithfully  cling  to  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  by  the 
sects  which  .sever  their  connexion  wilh  (he  Church, 
only  as  long  as  they  retain  the  belief  in  a  super- 
natural Revel.'ition  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Wherever  Protestantism  has  thrown  this  belief  over- 
board, there  the  study  of  moral  theology-  as  a  science 
has  suffered  shipwreck.  To-day  it  would  be  merely 
lost  labour  to  look  for  an  advancement  ^  it  on  the 
part  of  a  noa<3atholie  denoniination.  Intheaeven- 
teanth  and  ewhteenth  centuries  there  were  stID  men 
to  be  found  who  made  an  attempt  at  it.  J.  A.  Dor- 
ner  slates  in  Hersog,  "Real-EncyklopSdie",  IV,  .30-1 
e(\q.  (s.  v.  "Ethik"),  that  prominent  Protestant 
writers  upholding  "theological  morals  '  ha\c  grown 
very  scarce  .since  the  eighttt-nth  ceritur\'.  However, 
this  is  not  «iuitc  correct.  Of  Ihos*-  who  still  cling  to  a 
positive  Protest  ant  ism,  we  may  name  Marten.scn, 
who  recently  enteral  the  lists  with  deep  conviction 
for  "Christian  Ethic's";  the  same,  though  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  is  done  by  I..cmmc  in  his  "Christ- 
uche  Kthik"  (190.'»);  both  attribute  to  it  u  scojm'  wider 
and  objectively  other  than  that  of  natural  ethics.  A 
fpW  names  from  the  .seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turiaa  may  here  suffice:  Hugo  CSrotius  (d.  1645), 
PofendOTf  (d.  1694),  and  Chriatian  Thomasius  (d. 
1728),  all  see  the  difference  between  theolopcal  and 
natural  morals  in  that  the  farmer  b  also  positive,  i.  e. 
Divinelv  revealed,  but  with  the  same  .suoject  matter 
as  the  latter.  This  last  aa.scrtion  could  spring  only 
from  the  Protestant  view  which  lias  stak<><l  its  all  on 
the  "fides  fidueialis":  but  i1  can  hunils  acknowlfnlge  a 
range  of  duties  widened  liy  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Other  writers  of  a  "lh(H)l()gia  nuiralis"  ba.se<l  on  this 
"fid<*s  fidueialis"',  are  Hmldi-us,  Chr.  A.  Crusius,  anil 
Jerem.  Fr.  Heuss.  A  logical  result  of  Kantianism 
was  the  denial  of  the  vevy  possibility  of  moral  the- 
oloK>',  since  Kant  had  made  autonomous  rejuson  the 
only  source  of  obligation.  On  this  point  Domer  says 
(loccit.) :  "  It  IB  true  that  the  autonomy  and  theautoo- 
rocy  of  the  moral  being  separates  morals  and  re- 
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ligion";  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  had  he 
said:  "they  destroy  all  morals",  tienerally  spoaking 
the  nHKlern  Liberal  Protestants  hardly  know  any 
other  than  autonomous  morals;  even  when  thev  do 
speak  of  "religious"  morals,  they  find  its  last  explana- 
tion in  man,  religion,  and  God  or  Divine  Keveintion 
being  taken  in  their  Mmlernistic  sense,  that  in  MiIh 
iective  notions  of  whose  objective  value  we  b4tW  ao 
knowledge  and  no  certainty. 

This  being  the  case,  there  remains  ontx  one  mnn 
tion  to  be  discussed:  what  has  been  the  actual  d«vcj- 
opnart  and  method  of  moral  theology  in  the  ChurchT 
and  here  we  must  first  of  all  remember  that  the 
Church  is  not  an  educational  institution  or  a  »cho«>l 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.    True?,  she 
esteems  and  promotes  the  sciences,  especially  the- 
ologj',  and  Si'ientifie  .s<h()ols  an'  foundetl  by  her;  but 
this  is  not  her  only,  or  even  her  chief  task.    .She  is  the 
authoritative  institution,  founded  by  Chri.st  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind:  she  speaks  with  |K)wer  and 
authority  to  the  whole  human  race,  to  all  nations,  to 
all  cla.sse8  of  society,  to  every  age,  communicates  to 
them  the  doctrine  of  salvation  unadulterated  and 
offers  them  her  aids.    It  is  her  mission  to  uige  upon 
educated  and  uneducated  persons  alike  the  mooep^ 
ance  of  truth,  without  regard  to  its  sdentifie  otuiljr 
and  establishment.  After  this  baa  t>een  accepted  on 
faith,      alio  promotea  and  oibb^  according  to  ttmea 
and  circumstances,  the  scientific  mvestiption  of  the 
truth,  but  she  retains  supervision  over  tt  and  stands 
above  all  scientific  aspirations  and  labours.    As  a  re- 
sult, we        the  subject  matter  of  moral  theolofO', 
thougli  lai<l  down  and  ]>ositively  communicated  by  the 
Church,  treated  differently  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
according  to  the  requneoMnta  of  times  and  cirauna> 

stances. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  early  Cluirch,  when  the  Di- 
vine seed,  nouriahwl  by  the  blcHxl  of  the  martyrs,  wtte 
seen  to  sprout  in  spite  of  the  chilling  frosts  of  ikt***-- 
cution,  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  hostile  world, 
it  grew  into  a  mighty  tree  of  heavenly  nlantat  ion, 
there  was  hardly  leisure  for  the  scientific  study  of 
Cliristian  doctrine.    Hence   morals  were  at  first 
treated  in  a  iiopular,  parenetic  form.  Throughout  the 
Patristic  period,  hudly  any  other  method  for  moral 
questions  was  in  vofue^  though  this  nurtihod  m|dbi 
consist  now  in  a  concise  esqiosition,  now  in  a  more  de» 
tailed  discussion  of  individual  virtues  and  duties. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  Christian  tradition,  if  not 
tlic  earliest  after  the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  "  Didache" 
or  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles",  is  chiefly  of  a  moral- 
theological  nature.    It  is  hardly  more  than  a  code  of 
laws,  an  enlarged  decalogue,  to  which  are  added  the 
]iriiiei]):il  duties  arisinji  from  the  Di\  itie  institution  of 
the  means  of  .salvation  and  from  ttie  Apostolic  in.slitu- 
tions  of  a  common  worshiji — in  this  respect  valuable 
for  dogmatic  theologj'  in  its  narrow  sense.  The 
"Pa.stor"  of  Hermas,  composed  a  Utile  later,  is  of  a 
mond  character^  that  is,  it  contains  an  ascetical  ex- 
hortation to  Christian  morality  and  to  serious  penance 
if  one  should  have  relapsed  into  sin. 

There  eadils  a  long  series  of  occasional  writings 
bearing  on  moral  theology,  from  the^first  period  cf 
the  Christian  era;  their  purpose  was  either  to  recom- 
mend a  certain  virtue,  or  to  exhort  the  faithful  in 
general  for  certain  times  and  circumstances.  Thus, 
from  Tertidlian  (d.  about  240i  we  have:  "He  .^pee- 
taculis",  "Di'  idololatria",  "De  corona  nuhlus", 
"L)e  i)atientia",  "  De  oral  ione",  "  De  punilentia"., 
"Ad  uxorem".  not  to  take  into  consideration  th»' 
work.s  whirli  hi-  wrote  after  his  defection  to  Monta- 
nism  and  which  are  indeed  of  intrt-est  for  t  he  liistont-  of 
Christian  morals,  but  cannot  ser\-e  as  guides  in  it. 
Of  Origen  (d.  '2.'>4)  we  still  poswsis  two  minor  works 
which  Dear  on  our  question,  via,,  "De martyrio". 
parenetic  in  character,  and  "De  oratkme",  moral 
and  dogmatic  in  content;  the  latter  meeU  the  cbjee- 
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tion«  which  ore  advanced  or  rather  reiterated  cnon 
to-djiy  against  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Occasioaal 
wnliQgB  and  monoijmphs  arc  orffrrd  to  us  in  the 
precious  works  of  St.  Cypridn  {d.  2581;  among  the 
lormer  must  be  numbered:  "De  mortalitate  and 
"De  martyrio",  in  a  certain  sense  also"Delapsis", 
though  it  bears  rather  a  discipUoary  and  judicial 
character:  to  the  hitter  claas  bcjoDg:  "De  babHu 
virnnum  |"De  oratione",  "De  opeie  eteteemoflv- 
nis  ,  "OeooDO  patientite".  and  "De  selo  et  livore^'. 
A  clearer  title  to  tie  daaaea  ainoiig  moral-tbeok^ai! 
hooks  seems  to  beloog  to  an  earlier  work,  the  "  PoKla- 

foRus"  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d.  nhont  217). 
t  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  ccnuine  Christian's 
daily  life,  in  which  ordinary  and  (nory-day  actions 
are  mensured  by  the  standard  of  siijxrn.it  ural  moral- 
it  y.  The  same  author  touclios  upon  Christian 
morals  lAm  in  his  other  work.^,  purtiiuhirly  in  the 
"Strom.ita";  but  this  work  isprinnipally  wTit  ten  from 
the  apologetic  standpoint^,  since  it  was  intended  to 
vindicate  the  entire  Christian  doctrine,  both  faith 
and  morals,  against  pagan  and  Jewish  philosophies. 

In  subaet^uent  years,  when  the  persecutions  ceased, 
and  patristic  literature  began  to  nourish,  we  find  not 
only  cxcgetical  writinf^  and  apologies  written  to 
defend  Chriatian  doctnae  againat  varioua  berenea, 
but  abo  Bumerooi  moral-theological  works,  prind- 
pally  sermons,  homilies,  and  monographa.  First 
of  these  arc  the  orations  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
(d.  391),  of  Rt.  Orenory  of  NysKi  (d.  305),  of  St. 
John  Chrv-sostom  id.  406),  of  St.  .\uKustirif  (il.  130), 
and  abovo  all  the  "Catecheses"  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (d.  3H()i.  Of  St.  John  C'hr\-.so.stom  we 
have  "Df  sacerdot io " ;  of  St.  August ine,  "Confes- 
niones",  "S<.)lil(>fiui!i"  "Dr  cathe<'lii7.iiiKlis  nitlibus", 
"De  patientia",  l  it'  t  mtincntia",  "  Do  bono  con- 
iugali''  "^ 


"  De  sancta 
mendacio", 


'De  adultcrinis  coniugiiii", 
virginitate",  "De  bono  viduitatis  ,  "De 
"De  cura  pro  mortuis  ^crenda",  so  that  the  titles 
alone  suffice  to  give  an  intimation  of  the  wealth  of 
mbjeota  diacusscd  with  no  leas  unction  than  on^nal' 
ity  and  depth  of  thought.  A  separate  treatoHnt  of 
the  supernatural  mondity  «S  Ghristians  waa  at- 
tempted by  St.  Ambroae  (d.  807)  in  bis  boidca  "De 
officiis",a  woric  whieh,  iaoiteting  CSieero'a  "De  offi> 
ciis",  forms  a  Chrisfisn  eounteipart  of  the  pa^'s 
purely  natural  di.Tu.s.-^ion.s.  A  work  of  an  entirely 
different  Ht.imp  and  of  lar^K^r  proportions  is  the 
"Exposifio  in  .lob,  sou  moralium  lib.  XX V",  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great  (d.  WVl :  .  It  is  not  a  syBtematic  arran^e- 
nu-ni  of  the  variou.s  Christian  duties,  but  a  collection 
of  moral  in«tniHion.s  and  exhortations  based  on  thf 
Book  of  .Job;  .^hog  (Handbmh  dcr  I'atrologie,  92 1 
calls  it  a  "fairly  complete  npfrtory  of  morals". 
More  systematic  is  his  work  "Do  rura  pastorali". 
which  was  intended  primarily  for  tbo  paator  ana 
which  is  considered  even  toHuy  n  Hawiral  mik  in 
paatoral  theology. 

Having  broadly  outlined  the  general  progreaa  of 
moral  theology  during  tiie  PlUristie  era  proper, 
we  moat  supplement  it  Dy  detailing  the  development 
of  a  very  special  branch  of  monu  tiwoliwy  and  its 
practical  application.  For  moral  theology  must 
necessarily  assume  a  t>eculiar  form  when  its  purpose 
is  restricted  to  the  aamini-stration  of  the  Sacrarm  nt 
of  f'onanro.  Tfio  rhiof  result  to  be  attaine<i  w-.o-s  n 
clear  notion  of  the  various  sihb  and  llioir  siM'cies,  of 
their  ri'lalixe  ifrievou.sness  and  import  aneo,  and  of 
the  )K!na»<*t'  to  be  imposfnl  for  them.  In  orrli  r  to 
ensure  uniform  proredurt',  it  wa.s  nero.s,sary  for 
ecclesiastical  su|)oriurH  to  lay  down  more  detailed 
directions;  this  they  did  cither  of  their  own  accord 
or  in  anwor  to  inquiries.  Writings  of  this  land  are 
the  pa.«toral  or  canonical  letters  of  St.  Qsrpri&n,  St. 
P6ter  of  Alexandria,  St.  Basil  of  Cappadocia,  and  St. 
Qrefory  of  Xyssa;  the  decretals  and  ^jmodal  letters 
of  a  number  of  pope%  aa  Siriciui^  Innooent,  Gelcstine, 


]a^o  I,  ote.;  eanons  oi  soNoral  (orumenical  eoiincils. 
Tlieae  decrees  wore  oollortetl  at  .an  early  dale  and 
used  by  the  bishops  and  priests  as  a  norm  in  dis- 
tinguishing sins  and  in  impoamg  eoderiaatieai  {MB* 
ance  for  them. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  SO^alled  "penitential 
booka"  dated  from  the  aerenth  century,  when  a 
flfaange  took  place  in  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical 
penaiee.  Till  then  it  had  been  a  time-honourod  law 
m  the  Church  that  the  three  capital  erimee:  iij)o.stu.sy, 
murder,  and  adultery,  were  to  be  atoned  for  by  an 
accurately  determined  penance,  which  was  public 
at  least  for  pubHc  sins.  This  atononienl  v  I  irh 
consisted  chiefly  in  severe  fasts  and  public,  iiiiiuiljat- 
ing  practifoH,  wa.s  aeeompaiiifd  by  various  reliniouH 
ceremonie.s  under  the  strict  sujJtTvigion  of  the  Churcli; 
it  included  four  distinct  stations  or  o1ils.s<'8  of  peni- 
tents and  at  times  lasted  from  fifteen  In  twenty 
years.  At  an  early  ])erif>d,  however,  the  capital 
sins  mentioned  above  were  divided  into  sections, 
according  as  the  circumstances  were  either  aggravat- 
ing or  attenuating,  and  a  ooneqxoidingiy  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  penanee  waa  aet  down  for  them. 
When  in  the  course  of  oenturies,  entire  nationa» 
uncivilized  and  dominated  by  fierce  passions,  were 
reoaived  into  the  boaoni  of  the  Churcn,  and  when, 
aa  a  leaolt,  Ihehioae  erimee  bcf^an  to  multiply,  many 
offences,  akin  to  those  mentioned  above,  were  in- 
cluded atuuDt;  sins  which  were  subject  to  canonical 
peiumcee,  while  for  others,  espooially  for  secret 
ains,  the  priest  determined  the  penance,  itn  duration 
and  mode,  by  the  canons.  Tlie  seventh  century 
brought  with  it  a  relaxation,  not  indeed  in  canonical 
penance,  but  in  the  ecclosia-stical  control;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
crimes  which  (iemandeHl  a  fixed  [)enance  if  discipline 
was  to  bo  maintained;  besides,  many  hereditary 
rights  of  a  particular  nature,  which  bad  led  to  a 
certain  mitigation  of  the  universal  norm  of  penanee. 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  substitutes  MM 
so-called  redemptionet,  which  consisted  in  peett* 
niary  donations  to  the  poor  or  to  public  utditiea, 
gradually  gained  entrance  and  vogue;  all  this  neoea- 
Stttted  we  drawins  up  of  comprehenrive  liata  of  the 
various  Crimea  ana  m  the  penances  to  be  impoeed 
for  them,  so  that  a  wrtain  uniformity  among  con- 
fessors minht  be  reache<l  as  to  the  treatment  of 
penitents  and  the  ailininistration  of  the  sjicrameiits. 

There  appeared  a  number  of  " peril cnlial  books". 
Some  of  tnem,  bearing  the  sanction  of  the  Cliurch, 
closely  followed  the  ancient  canonical  decnn-M  of  the 
[>opes  and  the  councils,  and  the  ai)provcd  statutes 
of  St.  Ba.sil.  St.  (tregory  of  Nyasa,  and  others;  others 
were  merely  private  works,  which,  recommended 
b^  the  renown  of  their  authors,  found  a  wide  circula- 
tion, others  a^in  went  too  far  in  their  decisions  and 
henee  oonstnuned  ecclesiastieal  superiors  either  to 
reprehend  Of  eondemn  them.  A  more  detailed 
account  of  theaa  worka  will  be  found  in  another 
articie. 

Theae  booka  wen  not  written  for  a  scientific,  but 

for  a  practical,  ituidical  purpose.  Nor  do  tbcy  mark 
an  advance  in  the  science  of  moral  t  heology,  but  rather 
a  standing-still,  nay,  even  a  decadence.  Those  cen- 
turie?5  nf  mi^aiions,  of  social  and  political  upheavals, 
otToreri  a  soil  little  adapted  for  a  f5ucce,s,sful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  seiences,  .and  though  in  the  ninth  century 
a  fresh  altem])t  was  made  to  rais»'  scientific  studies  to 
a  lii(jlier  le\cl,  still  the  work  of  the  suKsequcnt  ren- 
lurics  eon.sisted  rather  in  collect in^t  and  renewinR 
treasures  of  former  centuries  than  in  addinp  to  thoni. 
This  is  true  of  moral-theological  questions,  no  Iraa 
than  of  other  scientific  branches.  From  this  stugua- 
tion  theology  in  general  and  moral  theology  in  par* 
ticular  foae  again  to  new  life  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
A  new  cunwnl  of  hrakhy  devefafKnent  waa  notioeaMe 
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in  moral  theoloey  and  tliat  in  two  directions:  one  in 
the  new  strength  infuied  into  the  pnotioe  of  the  oon- 
fi«euii'u>  the  other  in  ranewMl  v^mir  shran  to  (he 

speculative  portion. 

With  the  gruduul  dying  out  of  the  puUie  peneneei^ 
the  "penitential  books"  lost  their  importanoe  men 
end  more.  The  confaMom  grew  leas  eoDewoad  ebottt 

the  euct  measure  of  penances  than  about  the  eenn- 
tiflJ  object  of  the  sacrament,  which  is  the  reeoneilia- 

fion  nf  the  sinner  with  (iod.  Bosidos,  the  "peniten- 
tial hooks"  were  by  fiir  too  defective  for  teachiiiR 
confcssjjrs  how  to  jiidtje  about  the  various  i^ins,  tlioir 
COniMHiuencc^  and  remedies.  In  order  to  meet  thi.s 
need, St. Raymond  of  Penafort  wrote  towards  the  year 
!2,'i5th<»"Summa  de  panitentiaei  matrimonio".  Like 
his  famuU8  collection  of  deerctalSj  it  i.'^  a  repertory  of 
canons  on  various  matters,  i.  e.  unportant  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  councils,  and  napal  decisions.  More 
immediately  aida|)ted  for  actual  use  was  the  "Summa 
d>-  ca-siboB  eonecientMB*',  which  was  written  about 
1317  by  an  tinlmown  member  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  at  Aeti  in  Upper  Italy,  and  which  is,  there* 
fore,  JuMim  as  "Suauna  Aatenssaa"  or  "Somma  As- 
tensis".  Its  eubt  books  eover  tiie  whole  subjeot 
matter  of  moral  theology  end  the  esaanjoel  deoraes, 
both  indispensable  for  the  pastor  and  confeosort 
Book  I,  the  Divine  commnndment.s;  11,  virtues  and 
vices;  III,  contracts  and  wilLs;  1V-\'I,  micranient.s, 
except  matrimony;  VH,  ecclesiastical  cen.siirett;  VIII, 
ma'rimony.  The  fourteenth  an<i  fifteenth  centuries 
priMiucod  a  number  of  similar  numma  for  confessors; 
all  of  them,  howe%  er,  di.scanieti  the  arrangement  in 
book-'i  atid  chapters,  and  adojitixl  the  al]>habeliral 
order.  Their  value  in,  of  course,  widely  different. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  and  most  popu- 
lar among  tbem:  The  "Summa  oonfcssorum"  of  the 
Dominican  Johsanee of  IVeibuiK  (d.  1314),  which  was 
published  a  few  ycM^i  previous  to  the  "Summa  As- 
tenat»"j  its  high  reputation  and  wide  circulation  was 
due  to  Its  revisioa  by  another  member  of  the  Domini- 
can Order,  Bsrtholomttus  of  Pna  (d.  1347).  who  ai^ 
ranged  it  alphabetically  and  supplemented  its  ca- 
nonical parts;  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Summa 
Piaana'  .  Thit^  work  s<'r\  ed  an  the  foundation  for  the 
"Summa  ati^relica",  a  clear  and  ("incise  treatise, 
composed  about  147(i  In-  tlie  Franciscan  Angelu.'* 
CerlctuH,  caileii  '' AnRchhs  a  (.'!ava.sio''  after  lii.s  na1i\  e 
city,  (■hia\a,'v';o.  lis  creat  nopvilariiy  is  atie.steti  by 
♦  he  fact  thai  i(  went  (hrougn  at  lea.'-t  thirty-one  e<ii- 
tions  from  1470  to  l.')2().  A  like  popularity  wa.s  en- 
joytxl  by  the  "Summa  casuum"  of  the  Francistan, 
J.  B.  Trovamala,  which  appeared  a  few  years  later 
(14'>4 :  titxi,  after  being  revised  by  the  author  himself, 
in  I  tf."),  bore  the  title  of  " Summa  msdla".  One  of 
the  lost  and  most  renowned  of  these  ^timntcr  was  prob- 
ably  the  "Summa  Silvestrina"  of  the  Dominican  8^ 
vester  Pherias  (d.  1523),  after  which  moral  thedonr 
began  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  The 
mmmm  here  mentioned,  being  exchuivety  written  for 
the  pracHcal  use  of  eonfetMors,  did  not  spurn  the  more 
element  ary  form ;  but  t  hej-  represented  t  lie  results  of  a 
thorough,  scientific  study,  which  produced  not  only 
writm^s  of  til  is  kind,  hut  also  other  qrstematic  workB 

of  :i  i>rofonriii  scholnrfhip. 

'Ihe  iwclfili  ri  rituty  witnessed  a  bus\'  activity  in 
s[n-cu!;itivf  llH*itloi;>'.  wliicli  cciitti'ii  al'iMit  the  rathe- 
di:d  and  monu-sti'-  srlirxils.  TIjcsc  iirodufi  d  mvn  like 
Hugh  und  Ricliarti  of  St.  Vic  tor,  nnd  fi<p«>ri:ill>  ]lu>;li's 
i)U|>il,  Peter  the  l/omhard,  cullitl  the  Masrh  r  of  the 
Senleners,  who  flourished  in  the  cathedrjU  sthool  of 
Paris  tuwiirds  the  middle  of  the  centiu^^  and  whose 
"Libri  Hfntcntiartim"  snved  for  several  centuries  jis 
the  standard  lext-book  m  thoeiloeical  lecturc-halls. 
la  those  days,  however,  when  dangerous  heresieB 
aoainBt  the  fundamental  dogmss  and  mysteries  of  the 
Cnrislian  faith  began  to  appear,  the  moral  part  of  (he 
Christian  doctrine  received  scant  treatment;  Peter  the 
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Lombard  inodoitally  dtsciusee  a  few  moral  questiotw.  i 
as  e.  g.,dtout  sin,  wnile  speaking  of  creation  and  the 
original  state  of  man,  or  more  in  particular,  wlkile 
treating  of  original  sin.  Other  questions,  e.  s.,  about 
the  freedom  of  our  aetkOB  and  the  nature  of  Duman 
aotions  in  genersL  are  answered  in  the  doctrine  on 
CShrist,  whne  he  diseusses  the  knowledge  and  the  wiD 
of  Christ.  Even  the  renowned  commentator  of  the 
"Sentences",  Alexander  of  Hales,  O.  Min.,  docs  not 
yet  seriou.sly  enter  into  Christian  moral.':.  The  work 
of  constructing  moral  thcologj'  as  a  .spcculat  ive  sou-nee 
waa  at  liuit  undertaken  and  completed  by  that  great 
luminary  of  theology,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  tr>  wh<m 
"Summa  theolt>Kicft''  we  referre-d  abo\e.  Asuir  from 
this  mjuiterpiece,  of  which  the  aecond  part  and  portions 
of  the  third  pertain  to  morals,  there  are  several  minor 
works  extant  which  bear  a  moral  and  asccticsd  chai^ 
acter;  the  last-named  branch  was  cultivated  with 
«(traordinary  skill  by  St.  Bonaventute  of  the  Firan- 
dacan  Order,  thou^  he  did  not  equal  the  systcoiatie 
genius  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  and  the  subsequent  centuries  produced  a  bud^ 
bw  of  praminent  theolooans,  some  of  whom  eon* 
tested  various  doctrines  «  Aquinas,  as  Duns  fiftrtus 
and  his  adherent*,  while  others  followed  in  hi.s  foot- 
steps and  wrote  commentaries  on  his  works,  a£  .ii^- 
diu.s  Rom.ani;  umI  Capreolus.  Nevertheless,  purely 
moral-theolo^;u  al  questions  were  rarely  made  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  during  this  time;  a  new  ejM>ch  in 
the  mcthiMi  of  moral  iheologj'did  not  dawn  until  after 
the  Council  of  Trent.  However,  there  are  two  ex- 
tremely fertile  writers  nf  lhefiffp<'nth  centurj' who  not 
only  exert eil  a  [wwerful  influence  on  the  advancement 
of  theology  but  raised  tbc  standard  of  nraclical  life. 
They  are  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  and  St.  Antoni* 
nus,  Bishop  of  Florence.  The  former  is  well  known 
for  his  ascetical  works,  while  the  latter  devoted  hinw 
self  to  the  practice  of  the  confessional  and  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  pastor.  His  "Summa  theologica"  be- 
longs specially  to  our  subject.  It  Went  through  sev- 
ersTediticHUi,  and  A.  BaUwini's  revision  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  1740  at  Florence,  contains  four  folios. 
The  third  voliunc  treats  chiefly  of  eeclosiast ical  law; 
it  discusses  at  great  lenglh  the  legal  position  of  the 
Churcii  and  its  penal  code.  A  few  cliapters  of  the 
first  volume  are  devoted  to  the  p.'^ychological  side  of 
man  and  his  actions.  The  remainder  of  Uie  whole 
work  is  a  commentary,  from  the  juirely  moral  stand- 
point, on  the  second  part  of  St.  Thomas's  "Summa 
thetilogica'',  to  which  it  const atitly  refers.  It  is  not  a 
mere  ibtoretieal  explanation,  but  if?  so  replete  with 
juridicAl  and  casui-stical  details  that  it  may  be  called 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  for  manuals  of  casiMsirv. 
liow  highly  the  pra  ural  wisdom  of  Antoninu-  u;,.- 
esteemeid  even  during  his  lifetime,  is  attested  by  the 
surname  "  Antoninus  coiiailiorum",  Antoninus  of  good 
oouDael,  giyexk  to  him  in  the  Roman  Breviaiy. 

A  new  life  was  breathed  into  the  Oatholic  Churdi 
by  the  OrancU  of  Trent.  Reformation  of  morals 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  theological  science.  The«ie 
had  fn^dually  fallen  from  the  high  level  to  which  they 
had  risen  at  the  time  of  St.  Thomas;  the  desire  of  solid 
advancf  nienl  had  frequently  givi'n  j>lace  to  seekuii: 
after  clever  arguuienialioua  ou  umuipurtant  qu<i»- 
tions.  The  sixteenth  centurj'  witnessed  a  complete 
change.  Kven  before  the  council  convened,  there 
were  eminent  scholars  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  as 
Tlmmas  of  Vio  (usually  called  Cajetanus),  Victoria, 
and  the  two  Sotos,  all  men  whose  solid  knowledge  t^f 
thoolog>'  prnA  ed  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Council 
itself.  Theii  <  xainple  was  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  excellent  scholars,  especially  Dominicans  and  mcm- 
bers  of  the  newly-founded  Society  of  Jesus.  It  wa« 
above  all  the  s>-8tematic  side  of  auml  theology  which 
was  now  taken  up  wit  h  renewed  assL  In  former  cen- 
turtss,  Peter  the  Lombsid'a  "Sentences"  had  been 
the  mdverssi  tesrt-hook,  ana  more  proaJnent  thco- 
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loi^eBl  worka  of  aabiequeDt  afes  ptofeaeed  to  be  noth- 
ing dae  than  commentiiM  upon  them;  henoefoirtb, 
however,  the  "Summa  thedogica"  of  St.  Thomas  wai 

foUowcd  as  guide  in  theology  and  a  large  number  vi 
the  best  theological  works,  written  after  the  Council 

of  Trent,  were  entitlofl  "Commentarii  in  Siimmam 
Sti.  Thomse".  The  natural  result  wan  a  more  exten- 
sive troatment  of  mural  queBlioiis,  Hince  these  con- 
stituted bv  far  tlic  largest  portion  of  St.  Thoriuia'a 
"Summa''.  Among  the  earliest  clju«ical  works  of 
thi.'^  kind  is  the  "('oninientarioruni  thfologiconim 
tomi  quattuor"  of  Circgory  of  Vah  ntia  U].  v.  .  It  is 
well  thought  out  and  snows  great  accuracy;  vols.  Ill 
and  IV  contain  the  explanation  of  the  "Prima 
Seeundas"  and  the  "Secunda  Sccunda)"  of  St. 
Thomas.  This  work  was  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  bemnninc  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  8  number  at  rimuar  oommentahes;  among 
them  stand  out  moet  prominently  thoae  of  Oalwiel 
VAsques,  Leaeius,  Sudres,  BccanuEL  and  the  woriEi  of 
Thomas  Sanchez  "In  decalogum  as  well  as  "Con- 
ailia  moralia",  which  arc  more  casuistical  in  their 
method;  the  cointiu  ntaries  of  Dominic  Bdnez,  wliirh 
had  appeared  some  time  before;  and  those  of  Miilina 
(see  Medina,  Haktholombw  ;  I'RonABiu.sM). 

Prominent  among  all  those  meiuioned  is  Francis 
SuArez,  S.J.,  in  whnsc  voluminous  works  the  jjrincipal 

Questions  of  the  ".Sj-cuuda"  of  St.  Thoma.'^  are 
eveloped  with  great  accuracy  and  a  wealth  of 
positive  knowle<ige.  Almost  everj'  question  is 
searchingly  examined,  and  brought  nearer  its  final 
solution;  the  most  varied  opinions  of  former  theo- 
logians are  extensively  discussed,  subieeted  to  a 
close  scrutiny,  and  the  final  decision  is  given  with 
KTcat  circumspection,  moderation,  and  modesty. 
A  large  folio  treats  the  fundamental  auesUons  of 
moral  theology  in  general:  (1)  De  fine  et  beatitudine; 
(2>  De  voluntario  et  involiutario,  et  de  actibus 
humanis;  (3)  De  bonitate  et  mahtia  humanorum 
actmim;  (4)  De  passionihus  et  vitiis.  Anotli<T 
volume  treats  of  "Law.'*";  wveral  folio  volumes  are 
devoted  to  treatises  wl.i  h  do  indeed  belong  to 
morals,  but  which  are  msei)aral)lv  e()nnecte<l  with 
other  strictly  dogmatic  questions  ahout  Ciod  and  lli.-J 
attributes,  viz.,  "De  gratia  divina  ';  itiey  are  to-day 
assigne<i  everywhere  to  dogma  nrojMT;  a  third  seri<s 

S'vvB  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  (with 
e  exception  of  matrimony)  from  their  dogmatic 
and  moral  side.  Not  all  of  the  various  virtues  were 
examined  by  Siiinat  beaidM  the  treatise  on  the 
theological  virtues,  we  poascM  only  that  on  the  virtue 
of  religion.  But  if  any  of  Suirez's  works  may  be 
called  daaaical  it  is  the  lastpiiamed,  which  discussea 
in  four  vohmMS  the  idwle  subject  "De  religione". 
Within  the  whole  range  of  "religio",  inclucUng  its 
notion  and  relative  position,  its  various  acts  and 
practices,  as  prayern,  vows,  oathn,  etc.,  the  sins 
against  it,  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  dogmatic  or 
casuistic  question  that  ha.^  not  been  either  solved 
or  whose  sohition  has  not  at  lea.st  been  atlenipl<'d. 
Of  the  last  two  volumes  one  treats  of  religiou.s  oniers 
in  general,  the  other  of  the  "  Institute"  of  the  Society 
of  Jesu.><. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centtiry,  there  appeared  a  number  of  similar,  though 
oonciser,  works  which  treat  moral-tboological  ques- 
tions as  a  part  of  universal  theology  with  the  genuine 

?iirit  of  Scholastic  science.  There  are  those  of 
anner,  ConindE,  Flatel,  Gotti,  IMIluart,  and  many 
others,  the  noere  enmneration  of  whom  would  lead 
us  too  far  afield.  We  must,  however,  mention  one 
to  whom  nobody  can  deny  the  honour  of  having 
advanced  Inilh  speculative  and  practical  thiX)logy, 
and  es]>eeiallv  praetic'il  morals,  .John  de  Lugo. 
Endowe<i  with  uncommon,  Hj)e<-ulative  genius  and 
clear,  practical  judgment,  he  in  many  instances 
pointea  out  entirely  new  paths  towards  the  solution 


of  moral  questioDS.  Speaking  of  his  moral  theology, 
St.  AiphwMws  strles  him  "by  all  odds  leader  after 
St.  Thomas".  The  woriis  tlmt  have  come  down  to 
us  are:  "De  fide'V  "De  lasamatione",  "Ds  Justitia 
"  :■ — "         saeramentis",  vis.,  "De  saerameotis 


et  jure 

in  genere",  "De  baptismo  et  eucbaristia".  and  "De 
ptrnitentia".  It  is  above  all  the  volume  "De 
nu'nitentia''  which,  throuuli  its  sixteenth  disputation, 
has  become  the  clsussieai  liaiidbook  fur  ea.suislieal 
moral  theolog>'  and  i»articnlaily  for  the  sjieeific 
distinction  of  sins;  to  the  .same  subject  belong  the 
posthumous  "Hesponsa  moralia",  a  coUeetiou  of 
answers  given  by  de  Lugo  in  eomjilicated  cases  of 
conscience.  This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  his 
eminence  as  a  dogmatist ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many 
far-reaching  questions  receive  original  solutions, 
which,  though  not  universally  accepted,  have  yet 
shr-d  considerable  light  on  these  subjects. 

The  method  which  LuoD  implies  to  nonl  theologi- 
cal questions,  may  well  De  eaDsd  mixed,  that  is,  it 
is  both  K>eculative  and  casuistical.  Such  works 
of  a  mixed  character  now  grow  common,  they  treat 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  moral  theology,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  ser\-iceabie  for  the  confessor  and  the 
pa-stor,  in  this  rnixe<.l  maimer,  though  they  insist 
more  on  csusui.stry  than  did  Lugo.  .\  ty])e  of  this 
kind  is  the  "Theologiu  moralis"  of  I'aul  Layinann 
(d.  16.'i.5);  in  this  category  may  al.so  be  numbered 
the  "Thf-oloeia  decalogalis"  ami  "Tlieologia  sacra- 
mentalis"  of  .Sporer  (d.  1683),  the  "Conferentia" 
of  Elbel  (d.  1756),  and  the  "Theologia  moralis"  of 
Renter  (d.  1762).  Almost  numberless  are  the 
manuals  for  confeasors.  written  in  a  simple  casuistical 
form,  though  even  tneee  justify  their  OODcluaions 
by  internal  reasons  after  Iqptimatising  them  by  an 
appeal  to  external  authority.  They  are  net  uaiie* 
quently  the  fruit  of  tborouni,  speculative  knowhdn 
and  extensive  reading.  One  of  the  most  soUdls 
probably  the  "ManuaJc  eonfessariorum  et  (Meniten- 
tiuni"  of  Azjiileueta  1 14f)4-L">sr>),  the  great  canonist, 
commonly  known  as  "Doctor  Navarrus";  further- 
more, the  "Insiructio  sacerdotuin"  or  "Summa 
casuum  eonscieniia'"  of  f'ardirial  Tolet  fd. 
which  was  highly  reeommcii'iiil  by  .'^t.  Frarnis  of 
Sales.  One  other  wcirk  must  ai.so  be  m<'nlioned, 
vi/..,  the  .HOH  ulled  "  MwluUa  theologia'  moralis"  of 
Hermann  Bu-senbaum  (d.  1688),  which  has  become 
famous  on  account  of  its  very  extensive  use  (forty 
editions  in  leas  than  twenty  years  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  author)  aod  the  number  of  its  commentators. 
Among  these  are  included  Claude  Lacroix,  whose 
moral  theology  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  eishteeDth  eentmy ,  and  Si.  Ahhonwa 
Liguori,  with  whom,  however,  an  ontiray  new 
cpodl  of  moral  theology  commences. 

Before  entering  upon  this  new  phase,  let  us  glance 
at  the  development  of  the  so-called  systems  of 
morals  and  the  controversies  which  sprang  ui)  among 
Catholic  scholars,  us  wi  ll  xs  ut  the  casuistical  method 
of  treating  moral  ihinlouy  in  general.  F'or  it  is 
precisely  the  casuistry  of  moral  theology  urdund 
which  these  controversies  centre,  and  which  has 
exporij'ncetl  severe  attack.s  in  our  own  day.  These 
attacks  were  for  the  most  part  conlinei^l  to  (Jermany. 
The  champions  of  the  adversaries  are  J.  B.  Hirscher 
(d.  186.5),  DtiUinger,  lieusch,  and  a  group  of  Catholic 
scholars  who,  in  the  years  IflOl  and  1902,  demanded 
a  "reform  of  Cathohc  mond  theology",  thoudi  all 
were  not  moved  by  the  same  spirit.  In  Hirscher  it 
waa  the  seal  for  a  suniosedly  good  cause,  though  he 
was  implicated  in  theologica]  errors;  DSUinger  and 
Reusch  attempted  to  cover  their  defection  from  the 
Church  and  their  refusal  to  acknowkiige  (he  papal 
infallibility  by  holding  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world 
ecclesiastical  conditions  and  affairs  which  they 
thought  militated  against  that  infallibility;  the  latest 
phase  of  this  opposition  is  mainly  the  result  of  mis- 
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undrrstandingB.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  accusa- 
liou^  bruughi  against  casuistry,  we  use  the  wholly 
unjustifiable  criticiiun  which  Hirscher  launched 
against  Scholastic  theolof^'  in  gt>nera)  in  his  work  of 
1832,  "On  the  Relation  between  the  Cospel  and 
Theological  Schoksticiflm";  it  is  quoted  approvingly 
by  LMsibiaer  and  ReiUMh  (MonaatMitWMteiir» 
•qq.):— 

(1)  "Instead  of  penetrating  into  the  spirit  which 
makes  virtue  what  it  is  and  underlies  evcrytiiiDg 
that  is  good  in  this  wwU,  in  other  words,  instead  m 
besinning  with  the  one  indivaaiible  aatuie  oiT  «Ii 
goodness,  they  begin  with  the  material  of  the  various 
moral  precepts  and  prohibitions  without  adverting 
to  where  these  originate,  on  what  foundation  they 
rest,  and  what  is  their  life-Kiving  ;>rincii)le."  This 
means  that  8cholBf;ti(»  and  casuists  know  only 
individual  things,  s<.r  nothing  UDivwnl  and  lUlifoRD 
in  the  virtues  and  ihitira. 

(2)  "Instead  of  deriving  these  precepts  and  pro- 
hibitions from  the  one,  individual  etaenoe  of  all 
goodness  and  thereby  creating  certainty  in  the 
moral  judgments  of  their  audience,  they,  reject  ine; 
principles,  string  'shalt'  to  'shalt',  provide  them 
with  innumerabte  statutes  and  clauses,  oonfuae  and 
oppress  the  hearer  by  the  overflowing  mcaauve  of 
d&ities^  half-dutiee,  non-dutiee."  In  other  woidib 
the  Sehdaatioi  oppreaB  and  eonf use  by  an  tmneoea- 
iaiy  mtdttplieation  ^of  duties  and  non-duties. 

(8)  "It  w  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Mosaism  than  with  tliat  of  Christianity  when 
Christian  morality  is  treated  leH.s  as  a  doctrine  of 
virtues  than  of  laws  and  duties,  and  wlieit  Ijy  adding 
pommandnicnt  to  eommandment,  i)rohihition 
prohibition,  it  gives  us  a  full  and  shaken  measure  of 
moral  nilp«  instead  of  builHinj?  up  on  the  Ciiriatian 
«])irit,  deriving  everything  from  it  and  pointing  out 
ail  particular  virtueti  in  its  li^t."  Or  bnoflv, 
iistry  promotes  exterior  ffaniTtTitiiH*i«»——  witiH 


casuistr}^  promotes 
out  the  interior  spirit. 

<4)  ''Thoee  who  treat  morals  from  the  standpoint 
of  casuistry,  assign  an  important  part  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  grave  and  li^t  lawB,  grave  and 
Uflht  dutieei  ewioua  and  slight  trapngpeiMiiona,  mortal 
and  venial  ama.  .  .  .  Now,  the  dIsOnetioin  tm  nweeii 
grievous  and  venial  sins  is  not  without  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  if  it  is  chiefly  based  on  the  different  qual- 
ities of  the  will,  and  if,  besides,  the  various  degrees  of 
goodness  and  malice  are  measured  by  the  presence, 
e.  g.,  of  a  i)urely  gixid  and  strong  will,  of  one  less 
pure  and  lesa  istroiig,  of  a  weak,  inert,  impure,  mali- 
cious, perverted  wiu,  then  nobody  will  raise  his  voire 
against  it.  But  if  is  wholly  dirfpn'nt  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins  is  taken 
objectively,  and  based  on  the  gravuy  and  lightness 
of  the  commandmenlB.  .  .  .  Such  a  dist  met  ion  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  founded  on  the  material 
differeneea  of  the  commandments  and  the  prohibi- 
tionfl^  la  a  aouree  of  torment  and  anxiety  for  many. 
.  .  .  True  morality  cannot  be  advanced  through 
nieh  an  anxiety.  .  .  .  The  masB  of  the  people  mU 
derive  only  this  one  profit  htm  sueh  a  method: 
many  will  refrain  from  what  is  forbidden  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin  and  will  do  what  is  commanded  under 
the  same  penalty,  but  they  will  <  are  little  for  what  is 
commanded  or  forbidden  under  ]):un  of  venia!  sin 
oiilv;  on  the  contrary  tliry  will  seek  a  (•oin])i  nsatioii 
iti  the  latter  for  what  they  sjirririced  to  the  grave 
coniniundinentH.  lJut  ran  we  vwW  tlie  li\rs  ol  such 
men  Clintitian?"  In  other  words,  ea.suistry  ialsitiea 
the  consciences  by  distinguishing  objeclivel}-  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins,  leads  to  a  contempt  of  the 
latter,  and  tenders  a  genuinely  Christian  life  unpoe- 
sible.^ 

It  is  not  difRcult  to  refute  all  these  accusations. 
One  i^ee  at  the  "  Sununa  tbeologica"  of  St.  Thomas 
will  prove  how  inoomot  ia  the  first  diarge  that 


Scholasticism  and  casuistry  know  only  individual 
good  acts  and  individual  virtues,  without  inquiring 
into  the  founda'iHii  »mnion  to  all  virtues.  liefore 
treating  the  individual  virtues  and  the  individual 
duties,  St.  Thomas  gives  us  a  whole  volume  of  dis- 
cussions of  a  general  nature,  of  which  we  may  note 
the  profound  speculations  on  the  last  end,  tlio  good- 
ness and  malice  of  human  actions,  the  eternal  law. 

The  second  accusation,  that  the  Scholastic  casuls- 
tiy  eonfueea  the  mind  by  its  mass  of  duties  sad 
non-duties,  can  only  mean  that  the  Scbolaetic  casuis- 

Saeta  theae  up  ailntrarily  and  eontnury  to  truth 
e  oomplaint  can  only  refer  to  thoee  works  and 
lectures  which  aim  at  the  instniction  of  the  c-l<  rgy, 
pastors,  and  confessors.  The  reader  or  hearer  w  ho 
IS  confused  or  op}>res*;ed  by  this  "mass  of  duties 
etc."  shows  by  this  very  fact  that  hf*  has  not  the 
tah  nt  neeefisary  for  the  office  of  confe.s.sor  or  s}>irii  ual 
guide,  that  he  should  therefore  choosse  another  voca- 
tion. 

The  third  charge,  directed  against  Judaical  hypoo* 
risy  which  neglects  the  fostering  of  the  interior  life; 
is  refuted  by  every  work  on  casuistry,  however 
meagre,  for  every  one  of  them  states  most  emphati- 
cally that,  without  the  state  of  grace  and  a  good 
intention,  all  external  works,  no  matter  how  difiieult 
sod  beroie,  are  vahieJess  in  the  sight  of  God.  Qan 
the  Deoenty  of  the  ukteraal  qnnt  be  brought  out 
more  clearly?   And  even  if,  in  some  esses,  the 
external  fulfilment  of  a  certain  work  is  laid  down 
as  the  minimum  demanded  by  f>o<l  or  the  Church, 
without   which  the  Ckrisliau  would  incur  ctorrud 
damnation,  yet  this  is  not  banishing  the  internal 
spirit,  but  designating  the  external  fulfilrocut  Wi  tbe 
low-water  mark  of  morality. 

La.it1y,  the  fourth  cluvrge  sjtrings  from  a  very  grave 
thee)lngical  error.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
judging  the  heinousuess  of  sin  and  in  distinguishing 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  the  subjective 
element  must  be  taken  into  cooadis'ation.  How- 
ever, every  compendium  of  moral  theology,  no  matter 
bow  easuistical,  meets  this  refjpiirement.  Ever>' 
manual  diatinDinlMB  iuib  which  arae  from  ignorance, 
weakness,  nuiKoe,  without,  however,  labelling  sU 
flina  of  weaknew  as  venial  atos,  or  all  mns  of  msUee 
as  mortal  sins;  for  there  are  surely  minor  acta  of 
malice  which  cannot  be  said  to  catise  the  death  of 
the  sold.    Every  manual  also  takes  cognisance  of 
sins  which  are  committed  without  sullicient  dehber- 
ation,  knowledge,  or  freedom:  all  thew,  even  though 
the  matter  be  grave,  are  counte<i  as  venial  sins. 
On  the  other  lumd,  every  manual  recognizes  \  enial 
and  grievous  sins  which  are  such  by  the  gravity  of 
the  matter  alone.    Or  who  would,  alustracting  from 
everything  else,  put  a  jocose  lie  on  a  par  with  the 
denial  of  faith?    But  even  in  these  sins,  mortal 
or  venial  according  to  their  object,  the  casuists  lay 
stress  on  the  personal  dispositions  in  whkh  tiie  aia 
was  actually  committed.    Hence,  their  universal 
ixrtndple:  the  restilt  of  a  subjectively  erroneous  con- 
science mi^  be  that  an  action  which  is  in  itself  on|j 
venial,  beoomes  a  mmtal  ain,  and  vice  versa,  that  an 
action  which  is  in  itsetf  mortally  sinful,  that  is,  con- 
stitutes a  grave  violation  of  tbe  moral  law,  may  be 
onl\   a  venial  sin.    Nevertheless,  all  theologians, 
al>n  casuists,  consider  a  correct  conscience  a  great 
t>cnin  am!  lieiuv  endi^avour,  by  their  casuist ic  Jis- 
cu-<-^ions,  to  contribute  towards  the  forniutiua  of 
correr-t  consciences,  .so  that  the  sulijective  estimate 
of  the  morality  of  ctTtaiu  actions  may  coincide,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  objective  norm  of  nHir;ility 

When,  la.stly,  various  opponents  of  the  c;u<ui-ti< -il 
method  object  that  the  moralist  occupies  liiin.^elf 
exelusively  with  sins  and  their  analysis,  with  the 
"dark  side"  of  human  life,  let  thcsn  remember  that 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  say  everything  in  one 
breatn,  that,  juat  aa  in  many  other  arts  ami  ad 
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a  division  of  labour  may  aim  be  advantageous  for 
the  scionce  of  moral  theology,  that  the  particular 
purpose  of  manuals  and  lectures  may  be  limited  to 
the  education  of  skilled  confesaora  and  that  this 
piupOBe  may  very  well  be  fulfilled  by  centring 
atteDtion  on  the  dttrk  nde  of  human  life.  Nevert  he- 
lesB,  it  must  be  granted  that  this  cannot  be  the  only 
purpose  of  moral  theology:  a  thorough  discussion  of 
all  Christian  virtues  and  the  means  of  acquiring  them 
is  »n(lisprns.il)lr  If  at  any  time  this  part  of  moral 
tlieologj  hliould  lye  pushed  to  the  background,  moral 
thoology  would  become  onc-sidt'd  ami  would  n<><'<i  a 
revision,  not  by  cutting  down  t  asuisrry.  t>ut  by  devot- 
ing more  time  and  encrgj*  to  tlio  doctrine  of  virtues 
in  their  scientific,  parenetical,  and  a.'^cciicai  aspect. 

In  all  thcNC  l)raiiolif's  of  riiorai  t liecdogj',  a  g^eat 
advance  was  noticealiio  at  tlic  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.    That  more  stress  was  laid  on  casuistry  in 

S articular,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  growing 
requeue  V  of  sacramental  confession.  This  is  freelv 
eonceded  b\  our  adversnries.  D6Uingcr  and  Reusch 
say  (op.  lit.,  I'J  squ.j;  "The  fact  that  casuistry 
underwent  a  furtlMr  deveh^Hnent  after  the  aixteenth 
ceDtury,  ia  ognnected  vntli  foitlier  dumgea  in  the 
penitential  discipline.  From  ^that  time  on  the 
custom  prevailed  of  approaching  the  confessional 
more  frequently,  regularly  hofon*  romnmnion,  of 
ronfessing  not  only  grievous,  l>ut  also  venial  sins, 
and  of  asking  the  confl■.s,sor■^i  advice  for  all  trmilile.s 
of  the  spiritual  life,  so  that  the  eotiles.sor  ttecaiue 
more  and  more  a  spiritual  father  atid  Kiii<l''-  '  Tlio 
confese>or  needed  this  whortHng  and  ficnTitilic  train- 
ing, which  alone  could  enable  liini  lo  Rive  correct 
decisions  in  coini)!e.\  ea>a>s  of  liuman  life,  lo  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  moral  goodness  or  defect,  duty 
or  violation  of  duty,  virtue  or  vice.  Now,  it  was 
iDevitable  that  the  eobfcuor  dwuld  meet  cases  where 
the  existence  or  exact  measure  of  the  obligation 
lemained  obscure  even  after  careful  examination, 
where  the  moralist  was  therefore  confronted  by  the 
question  what  the  final  decision  m  these  eases  snould 
be:  whether  one  was  obliged  to  consider  oneself 
bound  when  the  duty  was  obscure  and  doubtful, 
or  how  one  could  remove  this  doubt  and  arrive  at 
the  definite  conclusion  that  there  was  no  strict  obli- 
gation. That  the  former  could  not  be  the  ciuse,  but 
thrtf  an  obligation,  to  exist,  must  first  be  proved, 
haii  always  Iteen  known  and  bad  been  variously 
exprosiS(-d  ill  jiractiral  rulen:  "In  dubiis  lienigniora 
eequenda",  "odiosa  i^unt  restrinnenda "',  etc.  The 
basic  principle,  however,  for  mlving  such  dubious 
cases  and  attaining  the  certitude  necessary  for  the 
morality  of  an  action  was  not  alwavs  kept  clearly 
in  view.  To  establish  this  oniversaf  principle,  was 
equivalent  to  establishing  a  moral  aystrnn^and  the 
various  systems  were  distingutdied  by  the  principle 
to  wliieh  each  adhered. 

The  history  of  ProbabOism  is  given  under  this  titles 
suffice  it  to  ttiy  here  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  when  the  violent  disetiasion  of 
this  question  begins,  the  development  of  m<»rul 
theoloK>'  coincides  with  that  of  I'mbabiligm  and  of 
other  ProbaliiiiHUc  systems;  jilthough  these  systems 
trnieh  onl\-  i  small  portion  of  morals  and  of  m«irn! 
truths  anij  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  the 
f)I>inion,  so  wide-^jprend  amonK  the  a/1  versa rifs  of 
Catholic  morals,  thai  I'robalidism  ^ra\'e  a  new  shape 
and  a  new  spirit  lo  the  whole  of  moral  theologj'. 
Probabilism  and  the  other  svstems  of  morals  are  con- 
cerned only  about  cases  which  arc  cjhjectivelv  doubt- 
ful; hence  they  ab.stract  entirely  from  t  he  wide  sphere 
of  certain,  established  truths.  NoW|  the  latter  class 
is  by  far  the  larger  in  moral  theology  also;  were  it  not 
so,  numan  reason  would  be  in  a  sorrv  plight,  and 
Divine  providence  would  have  betftowed  little  care  on 
the  noblest  of  its  vtaible  ereatitfes  and  oo  their  hidi- 
«it  goods,  even  in  the  supeniatuEal  order,  in  wtSm  a 
XIV. 


full  measure  of  gifts  and  graces  was  showered  upon 
thoMC  ransomed  in  Christ.  The  certain  and  un« 
doubte<i  portion  includes  all  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  Christian  morals;  it  comprises  thoseprinciptes 
of  the  moral  order  by  which  the  relations  of  man  to 
liimaelf,  to  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  the  varioua 
communities  are  reguhted;  it  embraees  the  doctrine 
of  the  la«t  end  of  man  and  of  the  supernatural  means 
of  attaining  this  end.  There  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  objectivtly  obscure  aiui  doubtful 
Isiws  or  duties  that  apfwd  to  I'robabiliijiii  or  Anti- 
[iroliabilism  for  a  de<'ision.  However,  as  has  l>eeii 
HMd,  since  t4ie  uiiddle  of  the  seveiut^Tith  century,  the 
interest  of  moral  theologians  centred  m  the  quertion 
about  Probabilism  or  ,\ntiprob.'ibiIi.sm 

Just  as  for  from  the  truth  is  the  s4  cond  opinion  of 
the  adversaries  of  Probabilism,  viz.,  that  this  system 
induces  people  to  evade  the  laws  and  hardens  them 
into  callousneas.  On  the  contrary,  to  moot  the  quea> 
tion  of  Probabilistu  ui  aU.  was  the  sign  of  a  sevwely 
conscientious  aoul.  He  who  proposes  the  question  at 
all  knows  and  ooofemes  by  that  very  fact:  firat,  that 
it  is  not  lawf id  to  aet  with  a  doubtful  eonseienoe,  that 
he  who  peif  orras  an  action  without  hehig  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  being  allowed,  commits  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God;  secondly,  that  a  law,  above  all  the  Divine  law, 
obliges  lis  to  take  t>ognizance  of  it  and  that,  therefore, 
whenever  d'nibta  arise  about  the_probable  existence 
of  an  oldiKation  we  must  an])ly  sufficient  rare  in  ord(?r 
to  arrive  at  certainty,  so  (hat  a  frivo!«>ns  disrepird  of 
re:usonable  doubt.s  i.s  in  itself  a  sin  :i);ainst  the  submis- 
sion due  to  (kkI.  In  spite  of  all  tins,  it  may  happen 
thai  all  our  pains  and  inquiries  do  not  lead  US  to  cer- 
tainty, that  solid  reasons  are  found  both  for  and 
a^nst  the  existence  of  an  obligation:  under  these 
circumstances,  a  conscientious  man  will  naturally  ask 
whether  he  must  consider  himself  bound  by  the  law  or 
whether  he  can,  by  further  reflections — reflex  princi* 
pics,  as  they  are  called — come  to  the  plain  oonclusioo 
that  there  is  no  obligation  cither  to  do  or  to  omit  the 
aet  in  question.  Were  we  oblind  to  consider  our* 
selves  bound  in  everv  doubt,  the  result,  obviously, 
would  be  an  intoleraible  »e^'erity.  But  dnce  before 
performing  an  action  the  final  verdict  of  our  con- 
science must  be  free  from  doubt,  the  necessiiy  of 
removing  in  one  way  or  another  ilinh  doubta  aS  miy 
Ijavu  ariaen,  in  self-evident. 

At  first  there  was  a  l&ck  of  cleames.s  with  regard  to 
Probabilism  and  the  question.*  connected  with  it. 
CunllictinK  definitions  of  oi)inion,  probability,  and 
certitude,  could  not  but  cause  confusion.  When 
works  on  moral  thcolog>'  and  practical  manuals  began 
to  multiply,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  individuals 
should  lake  the  word  "  probable  "  in  too  wide  or  in  too 
lax  a  sense,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Itself  it  means  "somethnaB  aooeptable  to  reason",  in 
other  words,  since  reason  can  accept  nothing  unless  it 
has  the  appearance  of  truth,  "something  Msed  Ott 
reasons  which  gieneratly  lead  to  the  truth".  Hence  it 
is  that  opinions  were  actually  advanced  and  spread  as 
practicable  which  were  little  in  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  which  brought  down 
upon  them  the  censure  of  the  Holy  See.  v^'e  refer 
I>ar!  icularlv  to  the  thesi's  eutideinned  bv  Alexander 
VII  on  24  Sept.,  and  on  18  Marcli,  ii)<Ul.  and  by 
Innocent  XI  on  2  March,  1679.  It  is  not  ProbabiUsm 
that  must  be  made  resjioiisible  for  them,  bttt  the 
vagaries  of  a  few  Probabilists. 

As  a  result  of  these  condemnations,  some  theolo- 
Kinns  (hnnght  themselves  obliged  to  oppoec  the  sys- 
ti  ni  i;self  and  to  side  with  Probabiliorism.  Previous 
to  this  turn  of  affairs,  the  i ms,  ii;<»t8  had  lieen  the  most 
pronounced ftdvcrsarie*! ()1  1  i ;  !  ibilism.  Butthey,too. 
bad  received  a  setback  when  innocent  X  conderonea 
(31  May,  1663)  ki  the  " Avgustinus**  of  JanaeniuB,  then 
recently  dcesaeed,  the  piroposition:  "Just  men,  with 
the  strength  now  at  their  di.sposal,  cannot  keep  eer* 
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tain  ronimandments  of  Gcxl,  cvon  if  thry  wish  and 
endeavour  to  do  so;  besides,  they  arc  witliout  ihe  help 
of  grace  wJiich  might  make  it  possible  for  them",  was 
taken  from  the  work  and  rejw'ted  as  heretical  and 
blasphemous.  Now  Piohabilism  was  leaat  reeoneil- 
able  with  this  Janwrnstic  thesis,  which  could  be  main- 
tained the  easier,  the  stricter  the  moral  oblijjaticms 
laid  upon  man's  conscience  were  and  the  severer  the 
system  proclaimed  as  solely  justified  was.  Conse- 
quently, the  adlwrents  of  the  Janaenutic  doctrine  en- 
cUavoured  to  attack  Prohatwtlfam,  to  throw  suspicion 
on  it  an  innovation,  to  lepnaent  It  ev«n  aa  leading 
toiin.  TIm  MaBvationfl  of  a  few  Probabiliata  who 
wmt  too  far  intheir  huuty,  gave  an  opportunity  to 
the  Janaenirts  to  attaek  the  system,  and  aoott  a  munp 
her  of  scholars,  notably  among  the  Dominicans, 
abandoned  Probabilism,  which  the>'  had  defended  till 
thin,  utturked  it  and  ntood  up  for  Probabiliorism; 
Boiiie  Ji  Hiiiis  also  oppoMnl  ProbabiUam.  But  by  far, 
the  n)iij(irity  of  the  Jesuit  writers  oi*  well  as  a  vast 
number  of  other  onJens  and  of  the  («eeular  elerg>', 
adhere<i  to  Probabili-sm.  An  entire  century  wa.s  taken 
up  with  this  controversy,  which  pmbahly  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  history  of  Catholic  tlt<  <il()k;y. 

Fortunately,  the  works  on  either  side  of  this  con- 
tnrveny  were  not  popular  writings.  Nevt  ri  hi  Kss, 
conunrated  theoriea  caused  a  glaring  inetpialiiy  and 
muSi  oonfuaion  in  the  administration  of  the  .Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  and  in  the  guidance  of  souls.  This 
aeems  to  have  been  the  case  uarticularlv  in  France 
and  Italy;  Gcnnaiqr  piobahly  aufferad  leia  from 
Rigoriflra.  Henoe  it  waa  a  bleming  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  there  aroee  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  again  insisted  on  a  gentler 
and  milder  practice,  and  wno,  owinp  to  the  eminent 
sanctity  which  he  combined  with  solid  learning,  and 
which  raisefi  him  soon  after  his  deatli  to  the  liomiur  of 
the  altar,  reccivi  il  t  he  ecclesiastical  approbation  of  his 

doctrine,  thereby  lirttnit ively  eatabhaiiing  the  miUcr 

practice  in  moral  theology. 

This  man  is  .Mpliunsus  Maria  Li^ori,  who  died  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  91,  was  beaiifi«l  in  ISlfi,  canonized 
in  1830,  and  dccLiretl  Doctor  Ecdcj^ia'  in  1S71.  In 
his  youth  Liguori  had  been  imbued  with  the  stricter 
principles  of  moral  theology;  but,  as  he  luowelf  con- 
leeaes,  the  experience  which  a  missionary  life  extend- 
ing over  fifteen  yearM  gave  him,  and  careful  study, 
wought  him  to  a  nwliiation  of  their  falseneM  and  evil 
oonBeguencea.  Chiefly  for  the  younger  membera  of 
the  religious  congregation  which  owed  it«  existence  to 
his  fervent  seal,  he  worked  out  a  manual  of  moral 
theoloK>',  bailing  it  on  the  widely  uaed  "Medulla"  of 
the  .Ii>Huit  Ilermann  Busenbaiim,  whoee  theses  he  sub- 
jccteil  to  a  thorough  exainiiiaiion.  confirmed  by  in- 
ternal reju^ons  and  external  authnrity,  illustrate*!  by 
adverse  oj)inif)n8,  and  lu  re  ami  iln  re  modified  The 
work,  entirely  Probabihstic  in  its  principles*,  was  first 
publishi'il  in  174S.  Heeeiv<ii  with  universjil  applause 
and  lauiled  even  by  jMipcs,  it  went  tlirough  ilH  second 
edition  in  1753;  eilition  after  edition  then  followeil, 
nearly  every  one  showing  the  revising  hand  of  the 
author;  the  last,  ninth,  edition,  publi.shed  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  saint,  appeared  in  17H5.  .\ftcr  his 
beatification  and  canonization  his  "Theologia  niom> 
Kb"  found  an  even  wider  circulation.  Not  only  were 
varioua  edHiona  arranged,  but  it  ataaoat  aeemed  aa 
though  the  further  growth  of  moral  thenlogv  would  be 
restricted  to  a  reiteration  ami  to  eom]K-nuious  revi- 
sions of  the  works  of  St.  .■\lphonsus.  .\n  excellent 
critical  ffiition  of  the  "Theolojiia  moralis  Sti,  Al- 
phonsi"  is  that  <>f  l/'onard  Ciautle,  C..'^.">.l{.  i  Rome, 
l(H).'»i,  who  has  veritied  all  the  iiuot;iiioiis  in  the  work 
anil  illustrated  i'  with  schol.arly  jinnotations. 

No  future  work  on  practical  moral  theology  can 
pass  without  ample  referetues  tf>  the  writings  of  St. 
Alphonsus.  Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  gain  a 
CMff  iaaigbt  into  the  present  state  of  moral  theokigy 
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and  its  development  without  being  more  or  less  coQ- 
vensant  with  the  system  of  the  saint,  a.s  narrated  in  the 
article  PRonAiui.isM.  Thi-  controversy,  which  is  still 
being  wagwl  about  Proliahilism  and  .I'^piiprobabili.sm, 
has  no  si^tniticance  unless  tlie  latter  oversteps  the 
limits  set  to  it  by  St.  Alphonsus  and  merges  into 
Proliahiliorism.  However,  though  the  controverajy 
has  not  yet  been  abandoned  theoretically,  still  in 
ever>'-day  practice  it  ia  doubtful  if  there  is  any  one 
who  foUows  other  rulefl  in  deciding  doubtful  caaea 
than  those  of  Probabilism.  This  aaonodaocy  of  the 
milder  school  in  moral  theology  over  the  more  rifor^ 
oua  gained  new  impetus  when  AlphonaiM  waa  canon- 
iied  and  when  the  Gburcb  pointed  out  in  particular 
that  Divine  Providenoe  had  raised  him  up  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  errors  of  Jansenism,  and  that  by  his 
niwierouB  writings  he  had  blaxed  a  more  reliable  "path 
which  the  guides  of  souls  mipht  sjifely  follow  amiil  t  he 
conflicting  opinions  either  too  lax  or  too  strict.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  the  saint  Wiis  fom  d  mter  several 
literary  disputes  on  account  of  his  works  on  inciral 
theology;  his  chief  adversaries  were  Concin.a  !ind 
Patuzzi,  both  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  cham- 
pions of  Probabiliorism. 

The  last  decades  of  the  eightt>enth  century  may 
well  bo  called  a  period  of  general  decadence  as  far  ae 
the  sacred  sciences,  moral  theolog^■  included,  .'ireeoil> 
cemed.  The  frivolous  q>irit  of  tlie  French  l^ncyelo- 
pedists  had  infected,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  Re\'olutioD.  which  was  its  (^spring,  choked  all 
adcntifie  life.  A  few  woida  about  tne  atate  of  Booml 
theology  during  this  period  may  aulBoe.  Italy  was 
torn  asunder  by  the  diapttte  about  Rigorism  and  n 
milder  practice;  in  France,  Rigorism  had  rec^-ived  the 
full  rights  of  citizcnsliip  throuKn  the  Jans<  nisiic  iTio\-e- 
ment  and  held  its  own  till  late  in  the  nin<'teenth  u  ri- 
turv;  Ciermany  was  swayed  by  a  .spirit  of  shalldw  in  .-.-i 
which  I lirejitenetl  to  disU^dge  Christian  morals  hy 
rntionalistic  and  natural  principles.  The  "jteneral 
seminaries"  which  Josejili  II  eslablisheii  in  the 
.Austrian  slates,  engaged  profes.sors  who  did  noi  hhish 
to  advance  heretical  doctrines  and  to  exclude  Chria- 
tian  self-restraint  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  oblige- 
tions.  Other  German  institutions,  too,  offered  th«r 
chairs  of  theolonr  to  professors  who  had  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  "enlightenment ",  neglected  to  insist  on 
CatboKo  doetnnea  of  faith  and.  putting  aside  the 
aupcniatural  life,  aou^t  the  end  and  aim  of  educsi- 
tion  in  a  merely  natural  morality.  But  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  spent  itself,  quiet  had  again  fol]owe<I  the 
ttirmfiil,  tile  jMilitical  restoration  of  KiiroiK'  had  Vm'n 
begun.  .\  restoration  al.'*o  of  the  ecdesia.stical  spirit 
and  learning  was  also  inaugurutwi  and  the  gradual 
rise  of  moral  theologj'  became  noticeable.  .Apart 
from  the  purely  ascetical  side,  there  are  three  divisions 
in  which  this  new  life  was  plainly  visible:  catechism, 
popular  instruction,  pastoral  work. 

Though  it  is  the  purpose  of  catechetical  teaching  to 
instruct  the  faithful  in  the  entire  range  of  Chri.«tian 
religion,  in  the  doctrines  of  faith  no  lees  than  in  those 
of  morals,  yet  the  former  may  also  be  conceived  and 
discuased  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  the  way  by 
which  man  is  destined  to  obtain  bis  last  end.  Benor, 
the  catedMtical  treatOMiit  of  roUnoua  questions  may 
be  reganled  aa  a  portion  of  norai  theology.  During 
the  period  of  "enlightenment",  thi.s  branch  had  been 
degraded  to  a  shallow  moralising  along  natural  lines. 
But  ihtil  it  rose  again  in  the  course  of  the  nast  centun.' 
to  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  sum-total  of  tlie  Christian 
doctrine,  is  attested  by  numerous  excellent  works, 
both  catechisms  and  extensive  iliscus.sions.  To  these 
may  be  addeil  the  more  thorough  iiiai;n;i!.-  i>i  ('hri.s- 
tian  d(K'triiie  intench-d  for  higher  scIumtIs,  in  which  the 
apolf)getical  and  moral  iX)rtions  of  religious  instnu*- 
tion  are  treated  8cieotifir«Uv  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  There  ia  nothing,  however,  which  pre- 
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'V«nts  us  from  placing  theM  writings  in  the  second  of 
the  ftbov«-menUoae(t  tiimm,  since  their  aim  is  ths 
instnictioii  of  the  Christisa  people,  though  prinei- 

Kally  the  educated  lasrmen.  it  is  true  these  worics 
clong  exclusively,  even  less  than  the  catechetical, 
to  moral  thc^olo^y,  sinre  their  subject-matter  embraces 
the  whole  of  tlie  Clinstiun  <iactrine,  vet  the  morally 
do-strurtive  teiuk'nciw  uf  Atlu  iytn  and  the  new  ninnil 
c^ueslions  brt)upht  forward  by  the  conditions  of  <»ur 
times,  impressed  ujKtn  writers  the  importance  of  moral 
instruction  in  manuals  of  Catholic  faith.  The  lawt 
decades  in  particular  prove  that  this  side  of  theolonj- 
has  been  well  taken  care  of.  Various  questions  bear- 
ing on  Christian  morals  were  extensively  treated  in 
monograpbs,  as  e.  g.,  the  social  question,  the  signifi- 
canoe  of  moiiey,  the  Church's  doctrine  on  usury,  the 
woman  question,  etc.  To  quote  sinsle  works  or  to 
enter  on  the  different  subjeets  in  detail  would  exceed 
tlw  Units  of  thiseitidBi 

The  third  fine  elooK  wMdi  we  noted  an  advance 
was  called  the  ijaatoral,  that  is,  instruction  which  has 
as  its  special  aim  the  education  and  aid  of  pastors 
and  confessors.  That  this  instruction  is  iieces.sar»ly. 
though  not  exclusively,  casuistic,  was  inentionea 
above.  The  scarcity  of  priests,  which  was  kwnly 
felt  in  many  jthices.  occasioned  a  lack  of  time  neces- 
sary for  an  all-iniiini  s<  ientific  education  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  priest liwxi.  This  circumstance  exjjlains 
why  scientific  manuals  of  moral  theology-,  for  decades, 
were  merely  casuistic  oomp<-ndia,  containing  indeed 
tiie  (pst  Of  scientific  investigations,  but  lacking  in 
aoientifie  aq[umentation.  The  correctness  of  eccle- 
■iaatiflil  doetrine  had  been  insured  and  facilitated  by 
the  approbation  with  which  the  Church  distinguishc<l 
the  works  of  St.  All>boosus.  Hence,  many  of  these 
eompandfak  aie  nothing  else  than  recapitiuatituis  of 
8t.  Alphonsus's  "Theoiogia  moralis",  or,if  foUowmg 
a  plan  of  their  own,  betray  on  every  nags  that  tiieir 
authors  had  it  always  ready  at  hand.  Two  woriu 
may  lu  re  find  mention  which  enjoyetl  a  wider  circulap 
tion  than  any  other  book  on  moral  theology  and 
which  are  frequently  used  even  to-<lay:  the  S<-avini'8 
"Theoiogia  nioralia  uiiiversji",  and  the  shorter 
" Conipeiidiuin  theoiogia'  iiiuralis"  by  Jean-Pierre 
Gury,  together  with  the  numerous  revisions  which 
appeared  in  France^  Oennany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
North  America. 

We  must  not,  however,  deceiveourselvesbyconchid- 
n>g  that,  owing  totheecclesiaBtical  approbation  of  St. 
A^hooBUB  and  his  moral  writings,  moral  theology 
is  now  settled  forever  and,  so  to  speak,  cni'stallizcd. 
Nor  does  this  approbation  assure  us  that  all  individual 

Siestions  have  oeen  solved  correctly,  and  therefore 
e  discussion  of  certain  moral  questions  remains 
still  open.  The  Apostolic  See  itself|ar  rather  the 
Sacretl  Penitentiary,  when  asked,  "Whether  a  pro- 
fes.Hor  of  moral  theolop-  mav  quietly  follow  and  teach 
the  opinions  which  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  teaches 
in  his  Moral  Theology",  gave  indeed  an  affirmative 
answer  on  5  July,  ixh ;  it  adiled,  however,  "but  thos<' 
must  not  be  re]»rehende<l  who  defend  fither  f)]iinions 
su|)iM)rted  by  the  authority  of  reliable  doctors". 
He  who  would  conclude  the  guarante<-  of  ab>olu1e 
correctness  fn)m  the  ecclesiastical  approbation  of 
the  saint's  works,  would  make  the  ('hurch  contradict 
herself.  St .  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  at  least  aj»  solemnly 
approved  for  the  whole  field  of  thedogy  as  St .  .Aljilion- 
sus  for  moral  theology.  Yet,  e.  g.  on  the  suliject  of 
the  efficacy  of  grace,  which  enters  lieeoly  into  morals, 
St.  Thomai^  and  St.  Alplioneus  defend  wbollv  contra- 
dietorv  opinions;  both  cannot  be  right,  and  so  may 
be  freely  discuased.  The  same  mas  be  said  of  other 
questions.  In  our  own  days,  Antonio  Ballerini 
alHive  all  made  a  simple  use  of  this  freedom  of  di»- 
euHsion,  first  in  his  annotations  to  GurA''s  "Compen- 
dium", then  in  his  "Opus  theologicuni  morale", 
which  was  recast  and  edited  after  his  death  by  Domi- 


nie Palmieri.  It  rendered  an  eminent  aerviee  to 
casuistry;  for  though  we  cannot  apinwre  of  eveijr- 
thing,  vet  the  authority  of  various  opiniona  has  been 

carefully  siftetl  and  fuUv  discussed. 

Lately,  atiemi>ts  have  been  made  to  develop  moral 
thcHilogy  along  other  lines.  The  reformers  assert 
that  the  casuistical  method  has  choked  everj'  other 
ami  that  it  must  give  place  to  a  more  scientific, 
pysteiiiatic  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  a  merely 
casuist  ical  treatment  diH's  not  come  up  to  the  demands 
of  moral  theology-,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  last  d<'<ades,  the  s]H  culati\e  element  was  more 
and  more  insisted  on  even  in  works  chiefly  casuistic. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  elemc-nl  should  prevail, 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  proximate  aim 
which  the  work  intends  to  satisfy.  If  there  is  ques- 
tion of  a  purely  scientific  explanation  of  moral 
theology  which  does  not  intend  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  speculation,  then  the  casuistical  element  is  without 
doubt  speculative,  systemade  diseos^otl  of  the 
questions  belnngini;  to  moral  theology;  casuistry 
tnen  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  tbeorelical  explana- 
tions. But  if  there  i.i  question  of  a  manual  which  is 
intended  for  the  jjractical  needs  of  a  pastor  and 
confessor  and  for  their  education,  then  the  solid, 
scientific  iM]rlion  of  genera!  moral-f h<x>logical  ques- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  an  extensive  casuia- 
tn,'.  Nay,  when  time  and  leisure  are  uainiiig  to 
a<id  atiiple  theoretical  cxi)lanation8  to  ;ui  i  x'ensive 
ca-suistical  drill,  we  should  not  criticize  him  who 
would  under  these  circumstances  insist  on  the  latter 
at  the  expense  of  the  fonner;  it  is  the  more  neceasaiy 
in  actual  practice. 

Slatih,  a  Short  HiMory  of  Moral  Thtoinm  (SVir  York.  1900); 
Bfii  yen.i.fi.'*.  Thrnlima  mornlit  /unrlamrnJnlit,  [.irt]  <•.].,  Rnmi-K, 
1903),  Introdnctio;  Bcccwkixi,  Commnlar.  d»  muura  IheoUtgi^ 
mofaJti  (Rome,  ISIO);  aeuiR.  Air  GimA.  4m  /VidsifliiiuM 
(1904):  MArsBACR.  tHt  AaSSTfifant,  ihr*  tftthedm,  Onrndtatm 

unH  Aufgahrn  (2n<1  r<l.  1Q0I1|  BbfSNIiERa,  IHr  kath.  Moral  aU 
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AngtkUijtt  (L'nil  cd.  10(tt)S  KSAWOTCki,  Einltilung  in  dat  Slu- 
dium  drr  kath.  MoraUhmUOit  (ML  td.  1  V.lsi ;  Gt.Hiui^.  Dtr  u-it- 

Alg.  Le.\iki ;ul. 

III.  P.^-HTORAT,  TnEOLOGT,  the  science  of  t he  care  of 
souls.  This  arti<  li  wiW  give  the  definition  of  pastoral 
theology',  its  relations  to  other  theological  sciences, 
its  histor>',  sources,  ami  contents. 

A.  Ikiinitimi. — Pastoral  theology  is  a  branch  of 
practical  theologj';  it  is  essentially  a  practical  science. 
.\11  branches  of  theology,  whether  theoretical  or  prao- 
tical,  purpose  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  priests 
"the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  dispensers  of  the 
mysteries  of  God"  (I  Cor.,  iv,  1).  Futoral  theology 
presupposes  other  various  branchesj  accepts  the  ^io&- 
ntic,  dogmatic,  exegetie,  moral,  juridical,  asomcal^ 
uturgieal,  and  other  conclusions  reached  by  the  eede> 
siastical  student,  and  scientifically  applies  these  vari> 
ous  conclu.sioas  to  the  priestly  ministry. 

B.  Rdalion  to  Other  Throlwjical  Scimcca.— 
ncimii.itic  theology  establishes  the  (_'hurch  a.H  the  de- 
]>u>i!orv  of  revealcnl  truth  and  systi-niat izes  the  de- 
posit of  faith  which  Christ  enlnisle<l  to  llis  Church  to 
hand  <iown  to  all  generations;  pastoral  theology 
teaches  the  priest  his  part  in  this  work  of  Catholic 
and  Christian  tradition  of  reveale«i  'nith.  Moral 
theology  explains  the  laws  of  God  au  i  >  f  t  lie  Church, 
the  means  of  grace  and  hindrances  thereto;  pastoral 
theology  teaches  the  practieal  bearing  of  these  laws, 
means,  and  hindranoee  upon  the  daily  life  of  the 

Eriest,  alone  and  in  toudi  with  his  people.  Canon 
iw  collects,  oonelateB.  and  co-ordinates  the  laws  of 
the  Church;  pastoral  theology  applies  those  laws  to 
the  care  of  souls.  In  brief,  pastoral  theolog>'  begins 
where  the  other  theological  8cienc<«s  leave  off;  takes 
the  results  of  them  all  and  makes  these  results  efTeet- 
ive  for  the  salvation  of  souls  thrfiueh  the  ministrj'  of 
the  priest  hiHid  i-stablishiHi  by  Christ, 

C.  Hutory, — The  name  pastoral  theology  is  new; 
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tho  flfionop  is  as  old  as  the  Church  it^lf,  as  appeara 
from  the  manifold  insi ructions  given  by  Jesus  to  His 
Apostles  for  I  lie  cure  of  wniLi  (Matt.,  x,  6  »qq.;  Mark, 
vi,  8  aqq.;  Luke,  ix,  3  snq.:  x,  48qq. ;  xxii,  35)  and  from 
tbe  pastoral  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  the  very  detailed 
initructions  tb^  give  to  Tuno^  and  to  Titus  in 
regard  to  the  sacred  ministiy.  llie  writingB  of  the 
VaiJtttn,  ftam  the  Apoatolio  mgt  ODward,  are  rodete 
with  pastoral  untruction.  St.  Ignatius  of  Aniioeh 
1a.  d.  1 10  (Hamack) j  sirattera  tnich  advice  throudlOttt 
his  epistles — wv,  for  instance,  "Ad  MuKnesios"7Har- 
nackse<l.,  "  Putres  (iposiolici  ",  II,2;ti.  Tlio  letters  of 
8l .  Cvpriiiii  (A.  D.  '24S  ■  -mi-,  runny  of  them,  either  wholly 
or  in  ])!irt  written  about  the  i-nre  of  souLs  (cf.  I'.  L.,  1\. 
191  s<|.) — "(^ui  Antistitcs  in  ccclrNia  elipendi?' 
"Qllali,'^  esse  delx-at  .s;ieer<iol  inii  .' etc.  Ilia  "De 
lai)«i.s"  1 1'.  L.,  1\',  477  *  is  a  chussic  umonp  ptustoral 
instruct ion.s.  St.  (Irenory  Nazianzeii  (a.  d.  ;iS',i),  ex- 
plaining his  fliRht  to  I'ontu.s,  tellx  his  ideiia  of  the 
{MStor  of  souls  in  ''f>ratio  ajKilogetica  de  fuga  sua",  a 
work  sometimes  called  "De  sacerdotio"  (P.  G., 
XXXV,  408),  and  sets  down  pastoral  care  as  a  great 
acienoe  and  art,  "Ars  qutrdiun  artium  et  scientia 
flcieatiarum  mini  esse  videtur  hominem  regere". 
CHher  landuiarics  in  tlw  histoiy  of  parioral  theology 
are  St.  Ambrose,  "De  ofliciis  minfatrannn'*  (P.  L., 
XVI,  251;  St.  John  Chryaostom,  "De  sacerdotio'* 
(P.  O.,  XLVIII,  0231;  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  "De  in- 
Stituticne  clericorurn  "  De  in.'ititutionibus  monacho- 
runi",  "D.-  regulis  .  li  riconim"  V.  1,.,  LXXXIV,  2.5, 
45,  77  :  Si  Bernard's  letters  ami  in-ali.ses  "De  con- 
siderationr  ',  "De  muribiis  epi.scoDonim",  "De  con- 
vefsiane  ad  cleriinw"  (P.  L.,  CLXXXII,  727,  S()9, 
833).  The  great  cl.-ussic  among  patristic  works  on  the 
care  of  souls  is  "Reguk;  |)astorulis  lih<  r"  iP.  L., 
LXXVII,  13),  written  bv  Kt.  Gregorj-  the  CJreat 
(c.  A.  D.  590)  to  John,  Uisnop  of  Ravenna. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  not  yet  a  separ 
rated  ana  systematized  science  of  pastotail  theology. 
Sohohwtidsm  did  not  recognize  this  science  apart  from 
other  faranehes  of  theology.  Dogma  and  moral  were 
■o  taught  as  to  inetade  tlie  ajndkBtioii  of  their  coDdii» 
sionstotheeareof  soub.  Stitl.  even  then  writings  of 
the  great  Doctors  of  the  Church  were  at  times  purely 
pastoral;  sueh  were  the  "Opuscula",  17-20,  of  St. 
Thomas  Atitiinas;  St  l^onaventure'a  "  l>e  sex  alLs 
wraphim",  "  De  n  ^miiiu-  :iniraa^",  "Coiifessionale"; 
the  "Sunmia  theiil>^ii  a  '  li<M>ks  IT,  III),  together 
■with  the  ".Siimtiiu  c<iii!c?i.sinn!ilis"  of  St.  Antoninus, 
Hi,-<hoi>  of  I  iorcnci-.  At  the  same  time,  writers  on 
mystical  th(^)lotjy  !>»•<"  \'.  Mystical  Theology;  have 
often  ententl  into  the  domain  of  pastoral  theolopj'. 
IS'ot  until  the  periixl  of  the  Counter-Heforination  di<l 
the  science  of  pastoral  theology  take  its  pi ( sent  sytf- 
teOMtizcd  form.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  &{- 
tcenth  centur>',  in  ci  rtain  places,  piistoral  duties  were 
very  much  neglected.  By  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  the  cure  of  souls  was  to  many  priests  and  not 
a  Uw  bishops  a  lost  or  a  neveiveoquired  art,  with  the 
result  that  the  laitv  were  ready  to  throw  off  what  was 
dcM'tned  to  be  a  useless  clerical  yoke.  In  sudi  places,  a 
reform  of  the  clergy  was  sorely  needed.  The  Council 
of  Trent  S4>t  itself  to  bring  about  a  true  reformation  of 
lhe  priestliooil.  ( 'atliolic  bi.shojw  and  theologians  fol- 
jowi-d  th''  ]"a<l  of  the  couticil.  The  result  \v;is  tlie 
tn  :itment  of  the  care  of  souls  as  a  science  hy  it.self. 
During  the  I'ollowiiig  ei'niurii-s  of  true  reform  and  of 
billle  with  false  reform,  the  most  wienlitic  Irejitis^-s 
on  pastoral  duties  an<l  rights  were  written.  ,Iohn  of 
Avila,  Ix>uis  of  Ciranadn,  Peter  <le  Soto,  ('laii<le  le  Jay 
{Institutiones  praetica»),  Neumtiyr  l\ir  apostoiicusi, 
lV>s.sevin  I  Praxis  <  tira'  pastoralis),  Segneri,  Olier, 
MoHna,  Toleilo  (De  instruetione  sacerdotom). 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (Instructio 
pastorum),  the  works  of  81.  Francis  de  Sales,  erf 
Rodrkcues,  of  Sraramelli— sudi  are  a  of  the 
seientifie  trcatisni  that  did  miu^t  to  ilhnoiiie  and  to 
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strengthen  the  pastors  of  the  Counter-Reformatioo. 
In  17.i*J  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  iasuni  his  tnre&t.  pas- 
toral theolog>',   "Homo  apostolicus".    He  epito- 
mixed  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  in  his  "Mocal 
Tbeoloftv",  applied  these  oonclusioos  practieaU|y  to 
the  work  of  hearing  confessions,  and  added  four 
pendiccs  bearing  mecifically  upon  such  pastoral  dutiea 
as  the  direetioo  oi  soul%  toe  assistance  of  the  dyini^ 
the  exammatlMi  of  those  to  be  ordained  priests,  and 
the  duties  of  confessors  and  pastors  in  regard  to  their 
own  as  well  as  their  flock's  sanetifieaf  ion.    Thus  work, 
together  with  the  Icgi-l  f  ii m  of  Benedict  XI\'  in  the 
matter  of  fliocesan  svikmIs,  ga\eagreat  imjM'tus  to  the 
Bcielice  of  pastoral  tlieoiogy, 

D.  Sources. — Traditinn  find  Holy  Writ,  insofar 
as  they  portray  the  ideal  Priest,  Teacher,  ami  ]':fvtor, 
and  hand  down  to  u.s  His  ideas  for  the  care  of  souls, 
are  the  first  sources  of  pastoral  theologj'.    As  eMdenrt- 
of  Tradition  the  decnn-s  of  general  councils  are  of  the 
higlic.-,!   moment.    .Next  come  M)ntilical  Constitu- 
tions— ^BuUs,  Briefs,  and  Motu  Ftoprios:  decreee  of 
Roman  CSonpegutions;  the  works  ated  in  Sanford* 
Drum,  op.  cit.  below;  the  various  sources  of  dogmatie 
and  moral  theology  and  of  canon  law,  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  directhr  or  iadireetly  upon  the  care  of 
souls.   Decrees  of  various  provincial  councik  and 
diocesan  .sjTiods  together  with  pastoral  letters  of 
archbisho|>s  and  bisho()s  are  also  among  the  sources 
whence  pastoral  theology  draws.    For  ecejesiast  ieal 
legislation,  one  must  follow  the  '".Seta  .Vpo^^iolicae 
Sedis",  a  monthly  official  bulletin  puhlishe<l  in  Home; 
the  promulgation  of  laws,  authentic  interj)retatiiins, 
decisions  jind  rescripts  of  the  Roman  CiU'ia  is  iinw 
effec-ted  t'/iw  facto  by  publication  in  this  peri<Miical. 
For  |)ast  di'cision.s,  the  various  dccrcta  authcrittcn  of 
difTerent  Roman  Congregations  must  be  consulted. 
Such  are  "Thesaurus  resolutionum  Sacra?  Congreg*. 
tionis  Concilii",  from  1718  (Rome);  "Dectetaautben- 
tica  Conra^>gatM>nis  Sacrorum  BitaiiiD"  (Rome, 
189S);  "Decreta  authentica  sacne  Congregationis 
Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquib  Pneposits  ,  fzooi 
1668  to  1882  (RatisboD);  PaUottini,  'HkiUeelio  <m- 
niun  deeretonun  Sacns  Congregationis  Concilii" 
(Rome,  1R6S);  Bizarri,  "Collectanea  Sacne  Congre- 
gationis F.piscoponun  et  Regularium"  (Rome,  1S63, 
iNVi  ;  "C'olleiijuica  Sacrse  Congregationis  de  Pro- 
paganda   Fi.le'^    (Rome,    lS;i;5,    liM)7;.    .\  handy 
ri'ferenee  work  in  this  matter  is  Ferraris,  "Prompla 
bihhntiieea",  together  witli  its  supi)l<'ment  e<lit<'<l  by 
Bucceroni  (Rome,  Iss.'ii.    Ojctii,  "Synopsis  renun 
nuiralium  et  juris  pimiificii"  i  I'rato,  IIMM  ),  is  al.«o 
u.seful.    For  the  pastoral  care  of  religious  communi- 
ties, neees-sjiry  information  may  be  oblainixi  from 
\'erme<rsch,  "De  rehgiosis  et  missionariis  supple- 
menta  et  monumenta",  together  with  the  periodical 
supplements  thereto  (Bruges,  P.HM— ),  and  Dom 
Bastien,  "Constitution  de  L6on  Xlll  siur  lesinstittttS 
k  vcL'ux  simples  et  leur  relations  avec  les  atttorit^S 
diocdsainee"  (Bruges),  a  woric  which  has  been  tran» 
hted  into  English  by  Lanskts  ^ostet.  New  Yoik). 
Periodicals  giving  current  direction  and  informatiofi 
as  to  the  care  of  souls  are:  "Acta  Sancta*  Sedis" 
(Rome,  from   ixii.")  ,  now  di.seontinued;  "Analeeta 
juris  pontiiieii"'  (Home,  1S.'W;  Piu-is,  1869),  replaced 
by  "Analeeta   ecdesiitstica"    (Rome,    1S!>3-1911  ; 
"II  Monitore  Kcclesiastico"  (Rome,   1S7(V';  "The 
•\merican    Kcclesiastie.al    Review"     i  Pliihelelphi-i, 
l>iS<M;  "The  Irish  Kcdesiastieal  Record  "  t  Dublin, 
isti.ji;  "N(Mivellc   I{e\ui'    I  Im  ologique"  (Tournai, 
ist'i'.n ;  "TheologischpraklischcUuartAlschrift "  (Lini); 
"Zeitschrift  fOr  katholtefae  Theokigie"  (Innsbnick, 
1.S77). 

K.  Ctmtrnlx. — Front  the  days  when  St.  Gregory 
the  Crent  \«Tote  his  classic  "  R^pihs  PSS^oi'alis  hber'', 
the  duties  that  make  for  the  care  oTsouls  have  beeo 
eonvenientJy  divided  into  those  of  the  teacher^  «f 
the  minister  of  tbe  sacred  nqnteriea^  and  of  tbe 
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shepherd;  pastoral  theology  purpoees  to  impart 
the  knowlpdRf  c^f  thcHc  duties  and  of  the  tri'Htisc 
known  as  "p;i^(urui  iiuxiifinf",  the  iiittiic;!!  knowl- 
edge ri'<juiyitc  for  llif  proper  care  of  wuils. 

Under  the  head  of  teacher  are  treated  the  duty  of 
teachine,  the  qualitiit^  of  (he  teacher,  hia  training, 
the  models  of  teaching  left  ua  by  the  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  distingijiahed 
preachers  and  catechiBts,  and  (he  occasiuns  and  forms 
of  iiutructiim  miiled  for  the  various  needs  of  the 
faithful,  young  and  old,  literate  and  illiterato.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  fifth  aeaaion,  lays  down  a 
twofold  duty  of  the  teaeher,  to  preach  on  Sundayi 
aad  fcBthrala^  and  to  giw  oatoolMtical  instruetkm  to 
«faildi«n  and  to  otbm  who  iMve  nwd  of  auoli  inatrao* 
tk>n.  Benedict  XIV,  in  hit  Onutitation,  '*EtB 
Minime",  rails  special  attention  to  this  latter  meet 
iini>ortant  ciuiy  Piua  X,  in  his  Encyclical  on  the 
teaching  of  Christian  doctrine  (15  April,  1!H)5: 
inaiBtaonccaKiunoii  the  paramount  need  of  eatechetii'jil 
instruction.  All  puriHli  i)ri(*tSj  and  all  others  to 
whom  the  care  of  souls  is  rori)initte<l,  must  teiich  the 
catechism  to  their  vouiik  girls  and  boys  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  on  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  of 
tne  year  without  exrej)tion,  and  must  e.\p)lani  to 
them  what  one  is  bound  to  heUeve  and  practise  in 
order  to  b«  saved.  These  children  shall,  at  stated 
times  during  each  year,  be  prepared  by  more  extended 
instruction  for  the  h^acraments  of  Penance  and  Con- 
firmation. Daily  instruction  during  I..ent,  and  even 
wH&t  EMStar.  will  make  the  voung  ehildren  of  both 
■exM  ready  for  their  first  Holy  Communion.  Moi^ 
over,  an  hour  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  catechetical  instruction  of  adults.  This 
lesson  in  catechism,  in  plain  and  simple  language, 
is  to  be  given  over  and  al>ove  the  Sunday  liomily  on 
the  Gospel  and  the  children's  in.struction  in  ("hristian 
doctrine. 

As  minister  of  the  8arre<i  mysteries,  the  priest 
must  not  only  know  the  tKimn  of  the  sacraments, 
so  far  as  dogniatic  theolog>'  exj)laina  it,  besich's  what 
is  needed  for  their  valid  aaministration,  as  taught  in 
moral  theology,  but  must  also  poss^^  such  additional 
knowledge  as  may  serve  him  in  his  spiritual  minis- 
tmtions — for  «"^tBTH?i*j  in  attending  the  sick,  in  ad- 
viaing  what  is  lawful  or  unlawful  in  critical  ofjerations, 
cipeeiBlly  in  such  as  may  affect  childbirth;  in  direct* 
fom  others,  when  necessary,  bow  to  baptiie  the  unboni 
child;  in  deciding  whether  to  eoafer  extreme  unction 
or  other  sacramente  in  eaeeB  of  appandtit  death,  etc. 

Finally,  as  pastor,  a  variety  of  duties  have  to  be 
mastered,  which  keep  growing  and  varying  in  number 
constantly  with  the  coiiii)lic:»t(  (l  conditions  of  modem 
life,  especially  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  mass 
people  together  in  large  cities,  or  wherever  migration 
to  and  fro  causes  frequent  change.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  main  part  of  pastoral  theologA-.  The  organiza- 
tion of  parishes;  the  maintenance  of  a  <'huri'h  and 
other  institutions  that  grow  up  around  it ;  the  nianage- 
ment  of  parish  .scImkiIm;  the  formation  of  societira 
for  men  and  woiik  n,  young  and  old;  the  vast  number 
of  social  works  into  which  a  priest  in  a  modem  city  is 
afanost  necessarify  drawn— all  these  points  fuimsb 
material  for  instruetion,  which,  as  the  fruit  of  expe- 
rience, ean  rarefy  be  conveyed  through  books.  Dsu- 
ally  the  priest  acquires  auffieient  Imowledge  of  all 
these  t  hings  from  pmdent  direetors  as  he  goes  through 
his  seminary  course,  or  from  hie  own  experience 
under  a  comi)etent  pastor;  but  gradually  an  extensive 
literature  on  the.se  subjects  has  accumvilatcd  during 
the  past  half  century,  and  it  is  the  systematization  of 
such  writings  that  crinstitutcs  pastoral  theologj*. 

The  chief  ftuthuritim  down  to  ibetimrofSr.  Ai^HONiirii,Homo 
mHiteWlWii  ( 1 TBB)  liii  1 1  aliTtuly  tH-fn  ni<-ri(ionc>(l  in  the  body  of  the 
article.  Sinee  (1760)  h«vp  appeared  tho  I'atioral  Thfotoffit$  o( 
OoLUJwm-WiicDBMANN  (RstiolKjn,  IKta);  Ambuobb  (1850); 
Htano  (.Vcw  York,  IS97);  Schcub  (Milwnukpc,  1906);  Auun 
(Itome,  1)KI1-I90i):  Post  (MontreicBU,  1912):  Ntomatb,  ed. 
Da  Am,  Kir  ApuhUtut  (SahafllMiiiNn.  MU);  Ksons,  sd. 


LEHMKrBL,  Hm  emnfgtMriiu  (PrriburK  im  Br.,  lOOS);  Zmmtmrn, 

fnnlructio  practiea  mnftnmrii  (Vii>nuu.  1H40):  FRAKMlMcm, 
I'arxth  }^t»tM'  Manual;  Ueiiamui,  I'rajx*  cunftttarxi  d'ainu, 
ISW);  HCDMPt,  The  Fnnth  I'ruMi  on  Duty  (New  Yurie);  Kkim. 
WuMOudtrnft  dir  SttUnitituna  (Frnburs  im  Br.).  For  queetiow 
OD  pMlmu  Biedida«.  the  (ollowini  worka  are  trf  une:  EHcinAca, 
Ditpuliili'met  phtiau>Unfieo-4Juoloinea  (Romr,  IttOlj:  Antonelli, 
/>(  r'mrrptu  impoitiUM  et  ttrniiUU\»  rrUilr  ml  matrimimxum 
(liuu4<.-,  lUUU);  Debretne-Ferrand.  La  thioiogit  mnraU  et  Ua 
icitnett  mtditaUt  (Pkris,  18tt4);  ScRBUU),  La  monlt  lUuu  Ma 
rapporlt  arte  la  midieine  tt  I'hugiinf  (Poria,  1807) ;  Pastoral  Midi^ 
einf  by  ST<imt  (Fn-iburg  ini  Br.,  1K7S);  vox  Oi  fkrh  (Frpibulg 
iiji  Br..  (  ai-kll-man n  l.Viichon.  I'.'Ol;:  (iMaluit  and 

Walmi  (New  York.  1»U7);  ijAJ<roRi>-D8UM  (.New  York,  1005); 
Amomui  (Hobm,  ISW). 

Wautbb  Dbum. 

ABOmCAh  Thboukit. — ^Ascetics,  as  a  branch  of 
tlieoloor,  near  be  briefly  defined  as  the  scientific  expo- 
dtion  Of  duMtian  aaoetidam.  AsoeUelsm  (drin)at$, 
4«M(lr)^  taken  in  its  literal  signification,  means  a 
polishmg,  a  smoothing  or  refining.  The  Creeks  used 
the  word  to  designate  I  ho  exercises  of  ttic  alhletefl, 
wlicrchy  the  |>owers  dormant  in  the  Ixxly  were  de- 
veloped and  the  body  iiKi'lf  uius  trained  to  its  full 
natural  beauty.  The  end  for  which  thc-^e  gymnastic 
exercises  were  undertaken  wa-^  ilic  latiri  l-wi i  ju  h  l>e- 
stowed  on  the  victor  in  the  public  giuiii-s.  Now  the 
life  of  the  (  hriatian  is,  as  Chri.st  assures  us,  a  strug^e 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.,  .\i,  12).  To  give 
his  readers  an  objeel-lesi<uti  of  this  sjiiritual  battle  and 
moral  endeavour,  St.  Paul,  who  ha<i  been  trained  itt 
the  Greek  fashion,  uses  the  picture  of  the  Greek  pen* 
tathlon  (1  Cor.,  ix,  24).  The  exercises  to  be  assumed 
in  this  combat  t«id  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
moral  stamina,  while  tbeir  aim  is  Christian  perfeefeioii 
leading  up  to  man's  ultimate  end,  union  with  God. 
Human  nattire  having  been  weakened  by  original  sin 
and  ever  inclining  towarrl  what  is  evil,  this  end  cannot 
In-  reached  except  at  the  jirice  of  overcoming,  with 
(JikI's  grace,  many  and  serious  olistacles.  The  mural 
struggle  tlieii  consists  first  of  all  in  attacking  and  ro- 
rnin  ing  the  ol)stacles,  that  is  the  evil  conetipiscences 
(I'oncupiscenee  of  the  flesh,  concupiscence  of  the  eye«, 
and  pnde  of  life),  which  effects  of  original  sin  serve  to 
try  and  test  man  (Trid..  Sess.  V,  De  peccatooriginali). 
This  first  dutv  is  called  oy  the  Apostle  Paul  the  putting 
off  of  "the  bid  man"  (Eph.,  iv,  22).  The  second 
duty,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle,  is  to  "put  on 
the  new  man"  aooording  to  the  image  of  Cod  (Eph., 
iv,2^.  The  new  man  is  Christ.  It  is  our  duty  then 
to  alme  to  become  like  unto  Christ,  seeing  that  He  ie 
"the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  lite"  (John,  xiv,  6), 
but  this  endeavour  is  based  on  the  supernatural  order 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  Di- 
vine grace.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  baptism, 
whereby  we  are  adopted  as  sons  of  (lod  through  the 
imparting  of  sanctifying  grace.  Thenceforth,  it  must 
bo  perfected  by  the  sutK-rnatural  virtues,  the  gifts  of 
the  Holv  Ghost,  ann  actual  grace.  Sinee,  then, 
a.''<'etic8  I's  the  systematic  tri  ;iiis<»  of  the  strivitij;  after 
Christian  perfection,  it  may  be  defined  as  the  scient  ific 
guide  to  the  acquisition  of 'Christian  perfection,  which 
consists  in  expressing  within  oursetvee,  with  the  help 
of  Divine  grace,  the  image  of  Christy  by  practising  tho 
Chzistian  virtues,  and  applying  the  means  given^  for 
overcoming  the  ooetacles.  Let  us  subject  the  variouB 
elements  df  this  defiialtion  to  a  ehieer  exeminatioo. 

A.  JV«<«re  of  (^irUHm  PerfeeHm.— (I)  Tohem 
with,  we  must  reject  the  false  conception  of  tne 
Protestants  who  fancy  that  Christian  jM-rfection,  as 
understood  bv  Catholi'-'i,  is  i  ^-riiiiallv  lu  Rative  .ascet- 
icism (cf.  SeWrg  in  Herzog-Hauck.  ' ' Ucalencyklo- 
piidie  fiir  proi ,  Thwlogie '',  III,  I'ASi,  jiii<i  that  the 
correct  notion  of  a-sceticism  %v!is  iliscuvered  by  the 
Reformers.  There  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  Catholic 
position,  if  we  but  hearken  to  the  clear  voices  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure.  For  these  masters  of 
Catholic  theology,  who  never  tired  of  repeating  that 
the  ideal  of  asceticism  upheld  by  them  was  the  ideal 
of  the  Catholic  pMt»  of  the  Fatheia^  of  Christ  Himself, 
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emphatically  statr  that  bodily  asceticism  has  not  an 
ahsolutf,  liul  only  a  rf>lativp,  value.  St.  Thomas 
calls  it  a  "iiieauy  to  an  end",  to  be  uwd  with  (liM.Te- 
tion.  8t.  Bonaventurc  says  that  bodily  austerities 
"prepare,  foRter,  and  preserve  perfection"  (ad  per- 
fect ionem  pncparatu  et  ipMin  proinovcn5  et  conaer- 
vans;  "Apoiug.  pauperum",  V,  e.  viii  ).  In  proof  of 
his  thesis,  he  shows  that  to  put  an  absolute  value  on 
bodily  aaceticism  would  lead  to  Manich^ ism.  He  also 
pointfl  to  Chriat,  the  ideal  of  ChriMian  perfection,  who 
was  leM  aoBtere  in  fastnif  titan  John  the  Baptist ,  and 
to  the  founders  of  religious  orders,  who  prescribed 
fewer  ascetic  exercises  for  their  communities  than 
tluy  thcttist'lvc's  practise<l  (cf.  J.  Zahn,  "Vollkora- 
nicuhfiuidiai"  iu  "  Moralprobleme",  Freiburg,  1911, 
p.  126  sqq.).  On  the  othtT  hand,  ( '.itliolic.><  do  not 
deny  the  importance  of  ai^cetic  practicf.'*  for  a(  ()iiiring 
Christian  perfection.  Considrrinj?  tin-  actual  lotuli- 
tion  of  human  nature,  thoy  declare  the.^^e  nece.'<.sary  for 
the  removal  of  obstacles  and  for  the  hbcration  of 
man's  moral  forces,  thus  claiming  for  asceticism  a 
poaitive  character.  A  IQce  value  is  put  upon  those 
exercises  which  restrain  and  ^ide  tlie  jjowers  of  the 
scui.  Consequent Cathohcs  actually  fulfil  and 
alwi^s  have  fulfilled  what  Harnack  seta  down  as  a 
demand  of  the  Gospel  and  what  be  pretends  to  bave 
looked  for  in  vain  among  Oatbolifls;  m  ihcqr  do ' '  wage 
battle  against  mammon,  eare,  and  idfiMinefls,  and 
practise  that  charity  which  loves  to  serve  and  to  sac- 
rifice itself"  (Harnack,  "Essence  of  Christianity"). 
The  Catholic  ideal,  then,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  negative  element  of  asceticinm.  but  is  of  a  posi- 
tive nature. 

(2)  The  essence  of  Chri.stian  pene<'tion  is  love.  St. 
Thomas  (()])usc.  d-  n-  r:-  rri.in,'  clirist.,  c.  iii  calls  that 
perfect  which  is  eonfonnahle  to  its  end  iquo'l  nllingil 
ad  finrrn  ijits).  Now,  the  eiul  of  man  m  (lod,  and 
what  unites  him,  even  on  earth,  moat  closely  with 
God  is  love  (I  Cor.,  vi,  17;  I  John,  iv,  16).  All  the 
other  virtues  are  subservient  to  love  or  are  its  natural 
pwrequisites,  as  faith  and  hope.  Love  seises  mao'i 
wbde  aottl  (intelleci,  will},  sanctifies  it.  and  fuses  ntiw 
fife  into  it.  Love  lives  in  all  thinp  ana  all  thinga  live 
in  love  and  throu^  love.  Love  impart*  to  aU 
things  the  right  measure  and  direeta  them  dl  to  the 
last  end.  "  lx)ve  is  thus  the  princijile  of  unity,  no 
matter  how  divt  rsificd  are  the  particular  8tat<*fl,  voca- 
tioti.s,  and  labours.  There  are  many  provincefs,  but 
they  constitute  one  realm.  The  ornans  are  many,  but 
the  ofKani.-itn  is  one  '  iZahti,  1.  c.,  ji.  l-ltVi.  Ix>\  r  hru^. 
ther<'fore,  rightly  bci'n  called  "llie  Inmd  oi  i>erfee- 
tioii''  iCol.,  iii,  11  and  the  fulfilment  of  trie  law 
(Rom.,  xiii,  h).  That  (.'hristian  perfection  consists 
in  love  had  ever  been  the  teaching  of  Catholic  asceti- 
cal  writers.  A  few  testimonies  mav  suffice.  Writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  Clement  of  llome  says  (Ep.  I 
Cor.,  xlix,  1):  "It  was  love  that  made  all  the  elect 
perfect;  without  love  notliing  is  acceptable  to  Clod" 
{if  -rii  Aydrp  irtKnMftmir  wirm  •(  ^xXncroi  nS  #mv.  Uxh 
irrdwnt  aiUp  tiaptrriw  imw  9i$;  Funk,  "Patr. 
apost.",  p.  103).  The  "Epistle  of  Barnabas"  insists 
that  the  way  of  light  is  "the  love  of  him  who  created 
us"  ■; Q^aTiJfffis  TOi'  i.T<  Toii^iTaiTa;  Funk,  1.  c,  ]).  91),  "a 
io\'e  of  our  r>rii;liboiir  tliiit  dm-s  not  I'vi'ii  h]i!ire  our 
own  life"     dvaTrnjfij    riy  w\r;alov  aov  inrip  ttjp  \^l'X'^•' 

coi'  i,  and  it  aihrni-  tluu  jierfeciion  is  nothing  cine  than 
"i<i\  e  .and  joy  ovi  r  t[|.  irood  works  which  testify  to 
justice"  (iydwri  nuppoffiirrjs  kqX  d7aXXti(r«Mt  tpiyuv  Sixoi- 
oax'vrn  ftapTvpla).  St.  IgiiatiuK  never  wearies  in  his 
letters  of  proposing  faith  as  the  light  and  love  a8 
the  way,  love  being  the  end  and  aim  of  faith  i"'Ad 
Kphes.".  i\.  xiv;  ".Vd  Pliilad.",  ix; '*  .Ad  .*<m>Tn.'',  vii. 
According  to  the  "  Didache",  love  of  find  and  of  one's 
neighbour  is  the  beginning  of  the  "way  of  life"  ic.  i), 
and  in  the  "Epiatle  to  Diognetus"  active  k>ve  is 
called  the  fhiit  of  belief  in  Christ.  The  "Paator"  of 
Hermns  ackoowledBes  the  same  ideal  when  he  seta 


down  "a  life  for  God"  ipi*  ri^i  e«<?)  as  the  sum-total  of 
human  exislcnce.  To  these  Apostolic  Fathers  majr 
be  added  St.  Ambrose  1  De  fuga  sa-culi,  C.  iv,  17;  C.  VI, 

'6b-M)  and  St.  Augustine,  who  regards  perfectiustiee 
as  tantamount  to  peifieet  lova.  Both  St.  Tliaaun 
and  St .  Bonaventun  qieik  the  same  language,  and 
their  authority  is  SO  Ovietpo Weriog  that  the  aecetical 
writers  of  all  subsequent  centuriesnave  faithfulhr  fol> 
lowed  in  their  footsteps  (cf.  Luti,  "Die  kireiil.  Lduv 
vondenevang.  K£ten",  Padobom,  1907,  pp.  26-99). 

However,  though  perfection  is  essentially  love,  it  is 
not  tnie  that  any  degree  of  love  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute moral  perfection.  The  ethical  perfection  of  the 
Christian  consists  in  the  perfection  of  love,  whicli  re- 
quires such  a  disposition  "that  we  can  act  with  sjMt-d 
and  ease  even  tnough  many  obstacles  ot>struet  cuir 

?ath"  (Mutz,  "Christl.  .Ascetik".  2nd  ed.,  Padcrborn, 
909).    But  this  disposition  of  the  soul  sii]»posc8  that 
the  passions  have  bcH'u  suixlued;  for  ii  is  the  result  of  a 
Laborious  struggle,   in   which  the  moral  virtues^ 
steeled  by  love,  force  back  and  quell  the  evil  inclina- 
tions and  habits,  supplanting  them  by  good  incUnA> 
tions  and  habits.    Only  then  has  it  really  become  '** 
man's  second  nature,  as  it  were,  to  prove  his  love  of 
God  at  certain  times^  and  under  cortMn  dreuDS- 
stances,  to  praetiie  virtue  and,  as  far  as  htimaa 
nature  IIMf»  to  preserve  his  soul  even  from  the 
slightest  taints"  (Mutt,  1.  c,  p.  43).   Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  presence  of  the 
evil  concupiscence  (fomet  prcmti:  Trid.,  Sees.  VI, 
can.  xxiii  i,  a  i>erfect ion  that  would  exclude  everj'  de- 
fect canuul  be  at  tamed  in  this  life  without  a  special 
priNnlece  (cf.  Prov.,  xx,  9;  Hk^cl.,  vii,  21;  James,  iii, 
2).  LiKewis«»,  perfection,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  will 
never  reach  such  a  degree  that  further  growth  is 
impossible,  as  is  clear  from  the  mind  of  the  Church 
and  t  he  nature  of  our  present  existence  {status  rt>) ;  in 
otlier  words,  our  perfection  will  always  be  relative. 
As  St.  Bernard  says:  "An  unflagging  zeal  for  advanc- 
ing and  a  continual  struggle  for  perfection  is  itself 
perfection"  (Indefessus  proficiendi  ff^ilwim  et  iuna 
oonatus  ad  perfectionem,  perfectio  reputatur; 
ocliv  ad  Abbatem  Giiariniim").  Since  perfection  con- 
sists In  love,  it  is  not  the  priidlege  of  one  particular 
state,  but  may  be,  and  has  as  a  fact  been,  attained  in 
ever>'  state  of  life  (cf.  Perfection,  Christian  asd 
Reugiocs).     Consequently  it  would  be  wrong  to 
identify  perfection  with  the  so-called  state  of  perfec- 
tion and  the  fibservancf  of  the  evangelical  couns«»!s. 
As  ,St.  Thomas  rightly  obeer\'es,  there  are  perfect 
men   out.-iide   the  religious  orders  and  ini{)erfect 
men  within  them  (Sumniii  theol.,  1I-1I,(^  cl.\xxiv,a.4). 
True  it  i»  that  the  conditions  for  realizing  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  life  are,  generally  sjx  aking,  more  favour- 
able in  the  religious  state  than  in  the  secular  avoca- 
tions.   But  not  all  are  called  to  the  religious  life,  nor 
would  all  find  in  it  their  contentment  (cf.  CouviStlBf 
EvANOSUc.M.j .    Tu  .sum  up,  t  he  end  is  tbe  Same,  the 
means  are  different.  This  sufficiently  answen  Har- 
nadt's  objection  (Essence  of  Christianity)  that  the 
Church  confiidcrs  the  perfect  imitation  of  C^hrist  poa> 
siblc  only  for  the  monks,  while  she  accounts  the  life  of 
a  ('hristian  in  the  world  as  barely  suffideat  for  the 
attainment  of  the  last  end. 

(3)  The  ideal,  in  which  the  rhrisiitin  should  con- 
form and  towards  which  he  ^houM  strive  with  .ill  his 
powers  both  natural  and  sui>ernaiural,  is  .Jesus 
Christ.  His  justice  should  Im?  our  justice  Our  whole 
life  should  be  so  penetrated  by  Christ  tlmr  we  become 
Christians  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  ("until  Christ 
be  fomMfl  in  you"  ;  Gal.,  iv,  19).  That  Christ  is  the 
supreme  model  and  pattern  of  the  Christian  life  is 

1)roviHl  from  Scripture,  as  e.g.  from  John,  xiii,  \r>.  and 
Peter,  ii,  21,  where  imitation  of  Christ  is  directly 
recommended,  and  from  John,  viii,  12,  where  Christ  is 
called  "the  light  of  the  world".  Cf.  also  Rom.,  viii, 
29,  Cal.,  ii,  20,  Phil.,  iii,  8,  and  Heb.,  i,  3,  .wbfte  the 
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Apoetle  extols  the  excellent  knowledge  of  Jems  Christ, 

for  whom  he  ba.s  Huffcred  the  Intst;  c)f  all  thia({8^  COUOt- 
iiiK  them  l)ut  a-i  dviiig.  that  ho  may  Rain  Christ.  Of 
the  numerous  lestimonie.s  of  the  t'uthers  we  only 
quote  that  of  Si.  Augusliue,  who  says:  "Finis  er^o 
noster  perfectio  nostra  esse  debet;  perfec-iio  nostra 
ChriHtus"  (P.  h.,  XXXVI,  628;  cf.  also  "In  Psaim.'  , 
26,  2,  ill  P.  L.,  XXXVI.  662).  in  Christ  there  is  no 
shadow,  nothing  oue-eiaed.  His  Divinitv  guarantees 
the  puritjr  of  the  model;  His  humanity,  by  which  He 
became  sunilar  to  us,  makes  the  model  attractive. 
But  this  picture  of  Christ,  unmarred  by  addition  or 
omission,  is  to  be  found  onl^  in  the  Catholic  Church 
and,  owing  to  her  indefcctibility,  will  always  continue 
thera  in  its  ideal  aUte.  For  the  oame  reasoD.  Um 
Chnrch  alone  can  rive  us  the  guanmtee  that  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  life  will  always  remain  pure  and  on- 
adult  crated,  and  will  not  be  identified  with  one  par- 
licul:i.r  '-'T         a  suliorditiate  \'irfue  fiT.  Zahn, 

1.  e.,  p.  i24).  An  uni)reju<lii'eil  examination  proves 
that  tne  ideal  of  (  alholic  iifehas  been  preserved  in  all 
its  purity  through  the  eenturies  and  that  the  Chureh 
has  never  faiiiil  to  eorreet  tlie  fals<^  touches  vith 
whicfi  individuals  mipht  liave  sought  to  di.sftgiire  it.i 
imstained  heaut\'.  I'lie  individual  features  and  the 
fresh  colours  for  outlining  the  living  picture  of  Christ 
are  derived  from  the  sources  of  Revelation  and  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Church.  These  tell  ua 
about  the  internal  sanctity  of  Christ  (John,  1, 14;Col., 
iL  9;  Heb^  i,  9;  etc.) .  His  life  overflowing  with  grace, 
<H  whoee  fulness  we  have  all  received  (John,  i,  10),  Hia 
life  of  prayer  (Mark,  21. 3&;  iii,  1;  Luke,  v,  16;  vi, 
12 ;  ix,  18 ;  etc.) ,  Hia  dcTotton  to  Wa  heavenly  Father 
(Matt.,  xi,  26;  John,  iv.  34;  v,  30;  viii,  26,  29),  His 
intercourse  with  men  (Matt.,  ix,  10;  cf.  I  Cor.,  ix,  22), 
His  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  sacrifice,  His  patience 
and  meekness,  and,  finally,  His  asceticism  asrevealed 
in  his  fastings  (Matt.,  iv.  2;  vi,  ISi. 

B.  DungiTs  of  the  Asc^tical  Lift. — The  wrond 
task  of  R,<cetic-al  thoology-  i.s  to  point  out  th-  iLnm^TS 
whirh  may  fr\i.strate  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection and  to  indirate  the  mean.s  by  which  they  can 
be  avoided  succcs-sfully.  The  first  danger  to  be 
noticed  is  evil  concupiscence.  A  second  danger  lies 
in  the  allurementa  of  the  visible  creation,  which 
oeeiipy  man'a  heart  to  the  excluswn  of  the  highest 
good:  to  the  aame  class  belong  the  enticements  of  the 
■blful,  corrupt  world  (I  John,  v,  19),  that  is,  those 
own  who  praomlcate  vidoua  and  uaoodly  doetetnei 
and  tbml>3r  dtan  or  deny  man's  sobmne  deathijr,  or 
who  Ijy  perverting  ethical  concepts  and  by  settm^  a 
bail  exan>ple  give  a  false  tendency  to  man's  flensuahty. 
Thirdly,  u.->eetic8  acquaints  us  not  only  with  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  lost  we  should  fall  a  firey  to  his 
cunning  wiles,  but  also  with  his  weakness,  lest  we 
should  lose  heart.  FinalJv,  not  satisfiefl  with  indicat- 
ing the  general  iiicaiis  to  be  used  for  waging  a  victo- 
rious combat,  ascetics  offers  us  particular  remedies 
for  special  temptations  (of.Muts,  "Aseetik'%2nded., 

p.  107  sqq.>. 

*  \  Mi'diix  fur  Realizing  the  ChriUUm  Tdeai.— 
(1 )  Prayer,  above  nil,  init«stncternieaniag,  is  a  means 
of  attaining  perfection;  special  devotions  approved 

a the  Church  and  the  sacramental  means  of  aaoe* 
eatioD  have  a  special  reference  to  the  striving 
after  perfection  (frequent  omfesuon  and  commu- 
nion). Ascetics  proves  the  necestdty  of  prayer  (II 
Cor.,  iii,  5)  and  teaches  the  mode  of  praying  with 
spiritual  profit;  it  justifies  vocal  prayers  and  teaches 
tne  art  of  meditut  inn  according  to  the  various  methods 
of  St.  Peter  of  .\lf  joitara.  of  Ht.  Ignatius,  and  other 
saints,  especi.illy  tlie  "tres  nuKii  orandi"  of  St. 
Ignatius*.  An  iiit(K)rtant  pbrt-  m  assigned  to  the 
exaniinafinn  of  conscience,  and  ju8tl.\'  so,  becnuse 
a»cf>ticttl  life  wnnoa  or  waxes  with  its  neplcct  or  careful 
{lerformanrM-.  Without  this  reKular  {)rru-tii-e,  a 
thorough  purification  of  the  soul  and  progress  in 
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spirittial  life  are  out  of  the  question.  It  centres  the 
searchliglit  of  the  interior  vision  on  evcrj*  .single 
action:  all  .sin.s,  wliether  committed  with  t'ull  con- 
Hciou.<nes.s  or  only  half  voluntarily,  e\en  tlie  negli- 
gences which,  tLougli  uo!  sinful,  le,"i.«<'n  the  jx-rlection 
of  the  act,  all  are  carefully  scrutinized  [/nccttta, 
offenaiones,  mgligentio';  cf.  '  Kxercitia  Bpiritualia" 
oi  St.  Ignatius,  ed.  P.  Jioothaan,  p.  3/.  Ascetics 
distinguishes  a  twofold  exammation  of  conscience; 
one  general  (eiamen  ffenerale),  the  other  special 
{examen  iMtrticuUtre),  giving  at  the  same  time  dirco- 
tioos  how  both  kinds  mav  be  made  proh table  by 
means  of  certain  practical  and  pewcbological  aids* 
In  the  general  examination  we  reosU  all  the  faults  of 
one  day;  in  the  particular,  on  tha  ecmiaiy,  ire  fiocus 
our  attentioii  on  one  single  defect  and  miailc  ita 
quency,  or  on  one  virtue  to  aagnent  the  number  of 
its  acts. 

Ascetics  encourages  \isit.s  to  the  Ble.s.se<l  Pacra- 
ment  {visitatio  sanctiKsimii,  a  practice  meant  espe- 
cially to  tiouri.-<h  and  strengthen  the  divine  virtues  of 
faith,  hojie,  and  eharily.  It  also  inculcates  the  vene- 
ration of  the  saints,  whose  virtuous  lives  should  spur 
us  on  to  imitation.  It  is  plain  that  imitation  cannot 
mean  an  exact  coin'ing.  W  hat  a.scetics  proposes  as  the 
most  natural  method  of  imiialion  is  the  removal  or 
at  least  the  lessening  of  the  contrast  existing  between 
our  own  lives  and  the  livm  of  the  saints,  the  perfect- 
ing, as  far  ss  is  possible,  of  our  virtues,  with  due 
regard  to  our  personal  di^Msition  and  the  snnouiuk 
ing  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  On  tha  other 
hand,  the  observation  tliat  some  saihito  aro  mora  to 
be  admirsd  than  imitated  must  not  lead  us  foto  tlie 
mistake  of  letting  our  works  bo  weighted  with  the 
ballast  of  human  comfort  and  ease,  so  that  we  at  last 
look  with  suspicion  iri  .  -ery  lieroic  act,  an  though  it 
were  somethmg  tnai  iran.srendr-d  our  own  energy 
and  could  not  be  reconciletl  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Such  a  suspicion  would  be  justified  only 
if  the  heroic  act  couM  ti  t  at  all  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  iirecetimg  development  of  our 
interior  life.  Christian  a.see(ics  tnust  not  overhxik 
the  Blessed  Mother  of  God;  for  she  is,  after  Christ, 
our  most  sublime  ideal.  No  one  has  received  graee 
in  such  fulness,  no  one  has  co-operated  with  grace  so 
faithfully  as  she.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Church 
praises  acr  as  the  Mirror  of  Justice  (spcaUum  justi- 
tia).  The  mere  thought  of  her  transcendent  purity 
suffices  to  repel  the  alluring  obarma  of  sin  and  to 
inspire  pleasnre  in  the  wonderfod  lustre  of  vfrtue. 

(2)  Self-Denial  is  the  second  means  which  ascetics 
teaches  us  (cf.  Matt.,  x\'i,  24-26).  Without  it  the 
combat  between  spirit  and  flesh,  which  are  contrary 
to  each  other  (Horn.,  vii,  2.'?;  1  C'or.,  ix,  27;  Gal.,  v, 
17:,  will  not  lead  to  the  victory  of  the  .spirit  (Imitatio 
Christ  i,  I,  xxv).  How  far  srlf-dmial  should  extend 
is  clear  from  the  actual  conflition  of  hunian  nature 
after  the  fall  of  .Adam.  The  inclination  to  ,*in  domi- 
nates both  the  will  and  the  lower  appetites:  not  only 
the  intellect,  but  also  the  outer  and  the  inner  st'nscs 
are  made  8ub9er\  ient  to  this  evil  propensity.  Hence, 
self-denial  and  self-control  must  extend  to  all  these 
faculties.  Ascetics  reduces  self-denial  to  exterior 
and  interior  mortification:  exterior  mortification  is 
the  mortification  of  sensuality  and  the  senses;  interior 
mortification  consists  in  tne  purification  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  (memory,  imagination,  intellect, 
will)  and  the  mastering  of  the  passions.  However, 
the  term  "mortificatioiv'  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
the  stunting  of  the  ■'Mrong.  full,  he.ahhy"  (Schell)  life; 
what  it  aims  at  is  tltat  tlie  sensual  i)a.<wion8  do  not 
pain  the  upper  hand  ov<t  the  will.  It  is  jirecinely 
through  taiuint;  the  passions  by  iiicins  of  juortifica- 
tion  and  sclfnlenial  that  life  and  energy  are  strength- 
enpd  and  fni^i  from  cumbersome  sharkles.  Htit 
wlule  thema-sfcrs  of  i^ceticism  n'cognijc  the  necessity 
of  mortification  and  self-denial  siad  are  far  from 
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deeming  it  "criminul  to  ai>suinc  voluntnrv  liiifTf  riti^s" 
(Seeberg).  they  iire  jut-i  w  fur  fron.  iuivinatiH^ 
the  so-caUod  " non-eeoBual "  tcndcnry,  wliich,  looking 
upon  the  body  and  its  life  &i>  a  uvcx'tusoiy  cvU,  propom  ?* 
to  avert  its  noxious  effects  by  wilful  weaki  lutiK  or 
even  mutilation  frf.  Hehneider,  "Gottlirhr  Wcltord- 
nuDK  u.  roliKiotisloMf  Sittliclikeit",  Padcrhoni,  1!KX), 
p.  537).  t)n  the  other  hand.  Catholics  will  ne%'cr 
befriend  the  gospel  of  "healthy  sensuality ",  which 
is  only  a  prctty-tMunding  title,  invented  to  cloak 
unretttrictca  eoncupisconce. 

Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  maateriDg  of 
the  passioQS,  because  it  k  with  tlietn  above  all  elae 
that  the  mond  combat  must  be  wafed  moat  rekai- 
lenly .  Sebdaatic  ph  ilosophy  enumeraUa  the  foUowing 

Rassions:  love,  hatred,  desire,  horror,  joy,  sadness, 
ope,  despair,  boldness,  fear,  anger.  Starting  from 
the  ('hristiaii  idea  that  the  passions  (pasnioms. 
m  urKlfTHicKKl  by  St.  Thomas)  are  inherent  in  human 
naturo,  !vsc«tic»  affirms  that  they  aro  neither  sick- 
nesses, lis  the  .Stoics,  the  ItcforimTs,  and  K«nt 
maintain,  nor  vrt  harmless,  as  was  asM-rtcd  liy  (lif 
Htiniatiist.s  and  Rousseau,  who  «i«"nio<i  ori^cinal  .'<in. 
On  tlu'  rontrary,  it  insists  that  in  thems^rlvcm  they  arr 
indifferent,  that  they  may  be  employed  for  good  and 
for  evil,  and  that  they  receive  a  moral  character 
luily  by  the  use  to  which  the  wiU  put«  them.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  ascetics  to  )x>int  out  the  ways  and 
meaoB  by  which  tbrae  paoaiona  can  be  tamed  and 
maatered,  ao  that,  instead  of  goading  the  will  to  sin, 
tbqr  an  t«tlier  turned  into  wdeotne  allica  for  tbe 
aeeomplUunent  of  nod.  And  since  the  paaaions 
are  inordinate  in  as  far  as  they  turn  to  illicit  thingja 
or  exceed  the  necessary  bounds  in  those  things  which 
arc  licit,  a.^cctics  tca<'lH'si  um  liow  Ui  rrii«ii'r  tlicin 
inno<iioUH  hy  a\ortiiiK  or  restraining  them,  or  by 
turnii  L'  '1  I  111  to  loftier  piiqwsoH. 

(3)  Labour.  al>o.  is  .siihscryient  to  tlic  striving  after 
perfection.  T'ntiring  labour  riin.s  counter  to  our 
corrupt  nature,  wtiich  loves  ease  and  comfort.  Hrnrr 
labour,  if  well-ordercdj  persistent,  and  purposcfnl, 
implies  self-denial.  This  is  the  reason  whv  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  alwaj's  looked  upon  labour,  both 
manual  and  mental,  as  an  ascetic  means  of  no  small 
value  (cf.  Cassian,  "Do  instit.  connob.",  X,  24;  St. 
Benedict,  Rule,  xlviii,  H;  Basil,  "Reg.  fusius  tract." 
C.  xxxvii,  1-3;  "Rc^.  brcvius  tract.",  c.  Ixxii;  Origen, 
"Contnt  Cehum ',  I,  28).  8t.  Baail  ia  even  cf  the 
opinion  that  piety  and  avoidance  of  labour  are 
irreconcilable  in  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  (cf.  Maus- 
bach,  "DieEthik  des  hi.  Augustinus",  1909,  p.  264). 

(4)  Suffering.  Icki,  is  an  integral  congtituenl  of  tlic 
Christian  ideal  and  pertains  consequently  to  a.^ceticx. 
But  its  real  value  apuears  only  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  faith,  which  teaciies  us  that  sutTcring  makes  us 
like  unto  Christ,  we  being  the  niemliers  of  the  mystic 
h<xly  of  which  He  is  the  head  (I  Peter,  ii,  _'! :.  that 
sulTering  is  the  channel  of  grace  which  heals  is<n(tir  , 
pre«er\es  (conservat),  and  testa  {probal).  Finally, 
ascetics  teuclx-s  us  how  to  turn  aiiflcringa  into  ehan- 
nels  of  heavenly  grace. 

(5)  The  Virtaes  are  aabjeetod  to  a  thorough  di^ 
eOMon.  As  is  proved  in  dogmatic  theologA',  oar 
aoul  receives  in  ju.stification  Mi|>eniatural  habits, 
not  only  the  three  Divine,  but  also  the  moral  virtues 
(Trid.,  SesB.  VI,  De  justit.,  c.  vi;  Cat.  Rom.,  p.  2,  c.  2, 
n.  .51).  Thi-se  MUiK-rnatural  powers  (rirtutrx  injinttr) 
are  joined  to  the  natural  faculties  or  the  acquired 
virtues  (rirlnUs  acquinta),  constituting  with  them 
one  princi|)le  of  action.  It  is  the  task  of  ascetics 
to  show  how  the  virfucs.  taking  into  acn  unt  the 
obstacles  and  means  mentioned,  can  l>e  reiluml 
to  practice  in  the  .'utiial  |if<'  .if  tlir  ( 'hrisi  imii.  so  that 
love  be  i)erfecte<i  and  the  image  of  CiiriHi  nH'cive 
perfect  slirq^e  in  us.  Conformable  to  the  Hrief  of 
Leo  Xlll.  "Testero  benevolenlis"  of  22  Jan.. 
1890,  aacetica  inaiata  that  the  ao-called  "panive" 
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virtues  fniccknoss,  humility,  ohc<iience,  patinnre") 
must  ne\cr  be  set  asiile  in  favour  of  Ihe  "aclive" 
virtu<-s  [devotion  to  duty,  .scientific  activity,  social 
and  civilizing  labour i;  for  this  w<}uld  hp  tantamount 
to  denying  that  Christ  itn  pcrjK'tuai  iniKleJ. 
l{uther,  hoih  kinds  nni.sl  b>e  iiarnioniously  joined  in 
the  life  of  the  Christian.  True  unitulion  of  Christ 
is  never  a  brake,  nor  does  it  blunt  the  initiative  in 
any  field  of  human  emieavour.  On  the  oontmry. 
the  practice  of  the  paaaive  virtues  is  a  support  and 
aid  to  true  activity,  BeaideB,  it  not  rarely  hap{iens 
that  the  passive  virtues  reveal  a  higher  deoree  of 
moral  energy  than  the  active.  The  Brief  itoeif 
TCfem  118  to  Matt.,  xxi,  29;  Rom.,  viii,  29;  Gal., 
24;  Phil.,  ii,  8;  Heb.,  xiii,  8  (ef.  alio  Zabn,  L  c.^ 
166  aqq.). 

D.  ApjilUMtion  of  the  Means  in  the  Three  Degrees 
of  Christian    Ptrfeciion. — Imitation    of  (  hrist  i> 
the  duty    of    all    who    strive    aftrr  i>erfecii.jn 
It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  this  formation  after  tlie 
image  of  Christ  that  the  f)roce.ss  is  grwiual  and  must 
follow  the  laws  of  moral  energy;  for  moral  pcrfei  t  ion 
is  the  terminus  of  a  laborious  joiimev,  the  crown 
of  a  hurd-fought  battle.    Ascetics  divides  those  who 
tit  rive  aft  er  |)erfection  into  three  group« :  the  beginneia, 
the  arhiuiced,  the  perfect;  and  correspondingly  aeta 
down  three  etagee  or  ways  of  Cbnatian  perfoction: 
the  purgative  way,  the  illuminative  way,  the  unitivc 
way.   The  means  stated  above  aie  applied  with 
more  or  less  diversity  according  to  the  stage  which 
the  Chnstinn  has  reached.  In  the  paigauve  ma, 
when  the  a|>ix>titea  and  inordinate  paaaiona  etui 
possess  considerable  strength,  mortification  and  self- 
denial  are  to  be  practised  more  extensively.  For 
the  s<'e<is  of  the  s)iiritual  life  will  not  sjirout  unless 
the  tares  and  thistles  have  first  been  vvcedeii  nut. 
In  the  illuminative  way,  when  the  mists  of  pa>>ii)n 
ha\e  been  lifteil  to  a  great  extent,  meditatictn  and 
llic  ])racticc  of  virtues  in  iinitaiion  of  ('hri-'t  are  to 
be  insisted!  on.     During  the  htst  stage,  tiie  unitive 
way,  the  soul  must  be  ronfirmeti  and  perfected  in 
confomity  with  God's  will  ("And  i  hve,  now  not  I; 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me":  Gal.,  ii,  20).    Care  must^ 
however,  be  taken  not  to  mistake  these  three  stagea 
for  wholly  separate  portions  of  the  striving  after 
virtue  and  perfection.    Even  in  the  second  and  the 
third  stages  there  occur  at  times  violent  struggles, 
while  the      of  being  united  with  God  may  aome-' 
tunea  be  granted  in  the  initial  atan  aa  an  induocmcnt 
for  further  advauoe  (cf.  Muta,  "Asaetakt"  2nd  ed., 

94  sq.). 

K.  Rilalum  of  AsnUcs  to  Moral  Thiohnji/  and 
.\I  j/slicmtit.—AW  th<s<'  disci]>linos  are  concerrie<I 
with  the  Christian  life  and  its  last  end  in  thi  next 
world:  hut  thi'y  <iifTer,  though  not  totally,  in  thiir 
mo<ie  of  trealinent.  .Ascel ic.il  theologj',  which  has 
lieen  separated  from  nicjral  tliMslogy  and  mvsticism, 
}i!is  for  its  subject-matter  the  striving  after  Christian 
perfection;  it  shoe's  how  Christian  perfection  may  be 
attaincil  hy  earnestly  exercising  an«l  schooUng  the 
will,  ufling  the  specffied  means  l)oth  to  n\oid  the 
dangers  and  allurements  of  sin  and  to  practiM  virtue 
with  greater  intensity.  Moral  theologj',  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  duties^  and  in  discussing 
the  virtues  is  satisfied  with  a  scientific  cipoaition. 
Mysticism  treats  eemntiaUy  of  "union  with  God" 
and  of  the  extraordinarj",  so-called  mystic  prayer. 
Though  also  those  phenomena  which  are  accidental 
to  mysticism,  such  as  ecstasy,  vision,  re\ elatii .n.  fall 
within  its  scope,  yet  they  are  bv  no  incuiiii  »t«~(  iiual 
to  the  mystic  life  (<  f.  Zahn,"Einfuhrung  in  die  christl. 
Mysfik"'.  Pa<lerl>orn,  liH)8).    It  is  true  that  niysti- 

eisin    iiichides  also  matter  of  (iscetics,   such   a>  t!;e 

endeavour  of  purification,  vocal  j)rayer,  etc.;  but  this 
is  done  because  these  exercises  are  looke<l  upon  98 
preparatory  to  the  m^'stical  life  and  must  not  be  dw- 
carded  even  in  Its  highest  stagie.  Nevertheieiw,  the 
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mystical  life  in  not  merely  a  higher  degree  of  the  a»- 
cmeai  Ufe,  but  differs  (ram  it  e*amtial|y,  tb«  injntioAl 
Iif9  bebg  a  epeoud  grace  granted  to  the  Clirktiaii 
without  any  immediate  ment  on  his  part. 

F.  Hitbmcal  Development  of  AHeeMrum.  — 
(1)  Holy  Writ  al>outnis  in  practical  iiisIriK'tions  for 
the  life  of  Christian  pcrfoclion.  Clirist  hiiuwlf  haw 
drawn  its  outlines  boili  a.-^  to  itis  ni  gative  and  posit ivo 
requirement H.  Ilia  imitation  in  the  Buprenic  law 
(John,  viii,  12;  xii,  26),  charitv  the  first  toniniand- 
ment  (Matt.,  xxii,  36-3R:  John,  xv,  17);  tlio  riglit 
intention  is  that  which  imparta  valuo  to  the  exterior 
works  (Matt.,  v-vii),  while  ticlf-denial  and  the 
carrying  of  the  cross  are  the  conditions  for  His  dis- 
ciple«bip  (Matt.,  x,  38;  xvi,  24;  Mark,  viii,  34;  Luke, 
ix,  23;  xhr,  27).  Both  by  His  own  exam])le  (Matt., 
iv,  2)  and  His  exhortations  (Matt.,  xvii,  20;  Mark, 
ix,  28)  Christ  recommended  fasting.  He  inculcated 
aobriety,  watchfulness,  and  prayer  (Matt.,  xxiv^  42; 
XXV,  13;  xxvi,  41 ;  Mark,  xiii,  37 ;  xiv,  37) .  He  pointed 
to  poverty  as  a  means  of  gaming  thn  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.,  vi,  19;  xiii,  22;  Luke,  \  i,  20;  viii,  14; 
xii,  33;  etc. )  and  (counselled  t  he  ricli  youl  h  to  rehnquish 
everything  and  to  follow  Him  (Mat  t.,  xix,  21).  That 
tlli^<  vvius  a  eoiuLwl  and  not  a  strict  command,  given 
in  view  of  the  particular  aU^hment  of  the  youth 
tci  the  things  of  this  world,  is  shown  by  the  very  fact 
tlmt  the  Master  had  twice  said  "keep  the  command- 
riients",  and  that  he  recommended  tne  rcnunr-iation 
of  all  earthly  goods  only  on  the  renewed  inquiry 
after  the  means  that  lead  to nerfeetion  u  f.  I.utts,  I.e., 
against  the  Proteataots  Th.  Zahn,  Bern,  Weiss, 
I.K?mme,  and  others).  Olibacy  for  God's  sake  was 
praised  by  Christ  as  worthy  of  a  special  heavenly 
reward  (Matt.,  xix,  12).  Yet  marriage  is  not  con- 
demned, but  the  words,  "All  men  take  not  thia  word, 
but  they  to  whom  it  is  given",  imply  that  it  is  the 
ordinary  atita^  oeUbaqr  for  <W'«  MM  iDwdy  ^ 
oounaeL  Indmetly,  Canist  abo  id  volun- 

tar^  obedience  as  a  means  for  attaining  the  most 
intimate  union  with  God  (Matt.,  xviii,  4;  xx,  22,  25). 
What  Christ  had  outlined  in  his  teachings  the 
Apo«tle«  continued  to  develop.  It  is  especially  in 
St.  Paul  that  we  find  the  two  elements  ot  Christian 
asceticism  brouf^t  out  in  wtlUietined  terms:  morti- 
fication of  inordmate  desires  a.s  the  negative  element 
xKom.,  vi^  »,  13:  II  Cor.,  iv,  115;  Ciar,  v,  24;  Col., 
lii,  5),  union  with  God  in  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  (I  Cor.,  x,  31;  Gal.,  vi,  14;  Col.,  iii,  3-17), 
and  active  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  (Rom., 
viii,  35;  I  Cor.,  xiii,  3)  as  the  positive  element. 

(2)  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  tne  Church. — With  Holy 
Writ  aa  a  baaiaL  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Churdi  — fJ^^aH  pirtioolar  features  of  the  CSiristiaB 
life  in  a  tnoro  cotaerent  and  detailed  manner.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  called  the  have  of  God  and  man  the 
sun  of  Christian  life,  which,  animating  all  virtues 
with  its  vital  rays,  inspires  contempt  of  the  world, 
beni'fieenee,  immaculate  purity,  and  self-sacrihce. 
The  "Didac'he"  (q.  v.j,  which  wa.s  intende<l  to  M<.Tve 
as  a  manual  for  raiechumens,  thus  dewrihes  the  way 
of  life:  "First,  thou  shalt  hive  (ichI,  who  rreatea 
thee;  secondly,  thou  sliult  love  i hy  neiglihoiir  a.s  thy- 
self; whatever  thou  wiHhetit  that  it  should  not  be 
done  to  thee,  do  not  to  others."  Following  probably 
the  "  Didaehe",  the  so-called  "Epistle  of  Bamabas'^ 
written  at  the  end  of  the  second  ccntur>',  represents 
the  Christian  life  under  the  figure  of  the  two  ways, 
that  of  U|^t  and  that  of  darkness.  Two  Epistles, 
which  pitfport  to  come  from  the  pen  of  8t.  Clement, 
but  were  probably  written  in  the  third  o^ntury. 
exalt  the  life  of  vin^nity,  if  grounded  on  the  love  of 
God  and  aceom|)anied  by  the  corn'8j)onding  works, 
as  heavenly,  divine,  and  angelic.  We  also  metuion 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioeh,  of  whose  letters  St.  Polyt  arp 
says  that  they  contain  "faith  and  imiienct'  and  all 
edification  iu  the  Lord",  and  the  "Pastor"  of  Hermae, 
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who  in  the  twelve  commandments  inculcates  sunplil^ 
i^,  trothftthieaB,  chastity,  meekness,  patience,  «oik» 
tmence,  confidence  in  God.  and  perpetual  straggle 

against  concupiscenoe.  With  the  third  eentuiy 
the  works  on  Christian  asceticiflm  begin  to  show  a 

more  ficie".':fi  '  r^haraeter.  In  tlie  writings  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  (Iregory  the  (Jreat  ("Mural.  ', 
XXXIII.  c,  xxvii;  cf,  al!*o  Cassian,  "Coll.",  IX,  XV) 
tluTc  may  i)e  ohserved  traces  of  the  three  fold  degree 
which  was  afterwards  systemalicallv  developed  by 
Dionysius  the  .\reopagite.  In  his  '".Stromata 
Clement  ?eitt  forth  the  full  Ixuiuty  and  grandeur  of 
"true  philosophy".  It  is  particularly  remarkable 
that  this  author  delineates,  even  in  its  detaiL^,  what 
is  now  known  as  ethical  culture,  and  that  he  endeav* 
ours  to  harmoniie  it  with  the  example  given  by  Christ. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  ruled  in  all  things  by 
temperance.  Following  out  this  idea,  he  discusses 
in  a  casuistic  form  food  and  drink,  dress  and  love 
of  finery,  bodily  exercises  and  sodolcoodaet.  B«0n- 
ning  with  the  fourth  century,  a  twofold  line  of  thought 
is  discernible  in  the  works  on  Christian  life:  one  specu* 
lative,  laving  stres.s  on  the  union  of  tlie  soul  with  God, 
the  .\bsolute Truth  and  (ioodness;  the  other  jiractical, 
aiming  principally  at  instnir-tion  in  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  virtues.  The  sjieeulaiiv  e  element 
prevailed  in  the  mystical  school,  wiiirh  owes  its  sys- 
temafir  development  to  Pmid(>-Dion\  siiis  ami  which 
rcacheil  its  highest  jHTfeelion  in  the  fourt<i'nth 
ccnturj'.  The  practical  element  was  emphasized 
in  the  ascetiral  school  with  St.  Augustine  as  its  chief 
representative,  in  whose  footsteps  followed  Gregory 
the  Gnat  and  St.  Bernard. 

It  may  sufTiee  to  detail  the  principal  paints  OB 
which  the  writexu  ^riur  to  the  medievalwHSholastio 
period  dwelt  in  their  instructions.  On  prsver  we 
nave  the  works  of  Maearius  the  Egyptian  (8.  385) 
and  of  Tortullian  (d.  after  220).  who  supplemented 
his  treatise  on  prayer  in  general  ny  an  explanation  of 
the  Ix)rd'.s  Prayer.  To  these  two  must  be  added 
C>7)rian  of  Carthage  (d.  258),  who  wrote  "De  ora- 
tione  doininita",  and  St.  Chrys<)stom  (d.  U)7). 
Penance  and  the  spirit  of  penance  w(>re  treate<i  by 
TertuUian  (De  pcenitentia),  Chrysoj<tom  ("De 
compunefione  eorais",  "De  paniteniia "j,  and  CjTil 
of  Jerusalem  (d.  ;{.st'>i  in  i  i^  ccond  catechetical 
in.struction.  That  the  life  of  the  Chritiiiau  is  a  war- 
fare is  amply  illustrated  in  St.  Augustine's  (d.  430) 
"De  agone  ehrisfiano"  and  in  his  "Confessions". 
Chastity  and  virginity  were  treated  by  Methodius  of 
Ol^pus  (d.  ail  J  in  his  "Convivium",  a  work  in 
which  ten  virgin.s,  discussing  virginity,  demonstrate 
the  moral  superiority  of  Christianity  over  the  ethical 
tenets  of  pagan  philosophy.  The  same  subject  ie 
discussed  by  the  following  Flatheie:  Cyprian  (d.  256); 
Gr^ry  of  Nyssa  (d.  394)  hi  his  '*De  virginitote": 
Ambrose  (d.  397),  the  indefatigable  eulogist  and 
champion  of  the  virginal  life;  Jerome  in  his  "  Adyermis 
Helvidium  de  virginitate"  and  "Ad  Eustachium"; 
Chryso-stom  (d.  407;  in  his  "Dr'  virginitate",  wiio, 
though  extolling  virginity  as  a  lieaveiily  life,  yet 
recommends  it  only  as  a  counsel:  Augustine  in  his 
works  De  continentiB",  "Deviq^tate^',  "Debono 
viduitatis". 

On  patience  we  have  the  works  of  C\'prian,  Augusts 
ine,  and  Tertulliau's  "De  patient ia^',  in  which  be 
speaks  of  this  virtue  as  an  invalid  might  speak  of 
health  to  console  himself.  CThrysostom  s  "  De  jejunio 
et  eleemoayna"  diseusses  fasting.  Almsgiving  and 
good  worln  an  encouraged  in  Cyprian's  "  De  o\wrc  et 
eleemosynis"  and  in  Augnstine^s  "De  fide  et  open- 
bus".  Tlie  value  of  hboiv  is  explained  in  "Deofieiie 
monachorum"  hy  8t.  Augustine.  Nor  are  treaiisee 
on  tlie  different  stales  of  life  wanting.  Thus  St.- 
.VuRusiine's  "De  bono  eonjugali"  treats  of  the  mar- 
ried state;  his  "  De  bono  vuluitutis"  (jf  wi^lowlinod.  A 
frequent  subject  was  the  priesthood.  Gregory  of 
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Nazianzus,  in  hia  "De  fuga",  treats  of  the  dignity 
and  resiwnsibility  of  the  priesthood;  C'hr\-»oston>'8 
"  De  sacerdotio"  cxuli  s  the  sublimity  of  tliis  state 
with  surjKisaing  fxcclli-nce;  St.  Ambrose  in  tii.'^  "  De 
offieiis",  while  spciikinn  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
admoaishes  the  clerics  that  their  livea  should  be  an 
illiutrioiu  example;  St.  Jerome's  "Kpistola  ad  Nepi^ 
tianum"  discusses  the  dangers  to  which  prieeta  are 
exposed;  finally,  the  "K^^ulia  pastoralis"  of  Gregory 
the  Great  inculcates  the  pruaence  indiapensable  to 
the  pastor  in  his  dealings  with  different  classes  of 
men.  Of  nrime  in^ortMiee  forthemonastielifewas 
the  work  ^'De  instittttis  ocenobiorum"  of  Osssian. 
But  the  Htandard  work  from  the  eighth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  waa  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
found  numerous  commentators.  Of  the  naint  or 
rather  his  Rule  St.  Bernard  says:  "Ipse  dux  uoster, 
ipse  niagister  et  Ic^ifer  noster  c«t"  (Serm.  in  Nat,  8. 
Bened.,  n.  2).  Illu.st rat  ions  of  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  in  general  were  the  "Expositio  in  beatum 
Job"  of  Gregory'  the  Gn-at  and  the  "Collntiones 
Patrum"  of  Cassian,  in  which  the  various  eUment.s  of 
Christian  perfection  were  discussed  in  the  form  of 
dialogues. 

(3)  The  Medieval-Scholastic  Period.— The  tran- 
sition period  up  to  the  twelfth  centur>'  exhibits 
no  specially  noteworthy  advance  in  ascetical  Utecar 
ture.  To  the  endeaTour  to  gather  and  preserve  the 
teadiingi  «f  tlM  FaAhcis  ini  cm  Aleds's  "Da  virtu- 
tlbus  et  vitiis".  But  when  in  the  twdflh  oenttiiy 
speculative  theology  was  celebrating  its  triumphs, 
mystical  and  ascetical  theology,  too,  showea  a 
healthy  activitj'.  The  results  of  the  former  could  not 
but  Ix'nefit  the  latter  by  placing  Christian  morality  on 
a  .scientific  basis  and  throwing  ascetical  theolop,  itsplf 
into  a  scientific  form.  The  pioneers  in  this  field  were 
St.  Bernard  (d.  ll'vtj)  and  HukH  and  Richard  of  .St. 
Victor.  St.  Bernard,  the  greatest  mystical  theolo- 
gian of  the  twelfth  centurj',  also  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  ascetical  writers,  so  that  Uamack  calls 
Kim  the  "religious  genius"  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  basic  idea  of  his  works,  especially  prominent  m 
his  treatise  "De  fpatia  et  Ubero  uMtno",  is  that  the 
life  of  the  Quristian  should  be  a  copy  oi  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Like  ClsnMat  of  Alexandria,  he,  too,  lays 
down  precepts  for  the  refuktkni  of  the  neocssities  of 
life,  as  food  and  dress,  and  for  the  implanting  of 
God's  love  in  man's  heart,  which  would  sanctify  all 
things  (".\nologia",  "De  pnecepto  et  diapensa- 
ti<iiu  "  l.  Nlany  are  the  .'^teps  by  which  love  a.'^cends 
till  It  reaches  its  perfection  in  the  love  for  (iiMi's  tiake. 
Among  hi.s  ascetical  writings  are:  "Liber  de  diligcndo 
Deo",  "TractatUM  de  (trii'iit'U.s  humilitatis  et  .su- 
perbiu'",  "])*■  :iio:i!)iis  et  otilcio  eniscoporum", 
•'.Senno  <le  conversionc  ad  <  lfncos",  "Liber  dc  con- 
sideratione". 

Frequent  allusions  to  St.  Augustine  and  Gregory 
the  Great  arc  scattered  through  t  he  pages  of  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  (d.  1141),  so  much  so  that  he  earned  the 
distinetioo  of  betnjc  ealled  a  second  Augustine  by  his 
eontemporarieB.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to 
give  to  asoeticBl  theology  a  more  or  less  definite, 
■cientifio  chaiaoter.  The  ever4eeuning  theme  of  his 
works  b  love.  But  what  he  aimed  at  above  all  in  his 
wTilings  was  to  la>';  bare  the  psychological  bearings  of 
mystical  and  ascetical  theology.  Noteworthy  are  his 
works:  "De  vanilate  mun<ii",  "D<'  laude  caritatis'', 
"De  niodo  oraixli".  "De  tm  ditai  ioiir".  His  l)upil, 
|{i<-hard  of  St.  N'ii-tor  di.  117:-li,  ih<iuf;h  inore  ingeni- 
ou.-'  ;ind  systcmalii'.  is  yet  jc  iiitciil  uimn  j)raetieal 
utility,  ('xccjit  in  his  work  "De  <'\UTtmii;ii ioMc  rnali 
et  proniotioric  boni".  The  great  ilicoloKiaiis  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  were  no  Icsa  famous  for  their 
scholastic  "Sumoue"  than  for  their  ascetical  and 
mystical  writings,  brought  ascetical  teaching  tofts 
pmection  and  gave  it  the  definite  shape  it  nas  re- 
tained as  a  staiSard  for  aU  future  times.  No  other 
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epoch  furnishes  such  convincing  proof  that  true 
science  and  true  piety  are  rather  a  help  than  a  hin- 
drance to  each  otfier.  Albert  the  Great,  the  illustri- 
ous teacher  of  the  great  Thoma.s,  who  wat?  the  first  to 
join  Aristotelean  phUosophy  with  theologj'  anil  to 
make  philosophy  the  handmaid  of  theology,  was  at 
the  same  time  the  author  of  eaBScBent  worka  oa 
asoetics  and  mysticism,  as,  e.  g,,  "De  adhtgcndo 
Deo",  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  mystic  genius,  suid 
"Paradisus  anume",  which  was  eonoetvecTaloDg  moie 
practical  lines.  To  8t.  Thomas  we  owe  the  aaeetie 
work  "De  pecfeetioae  vlt*  qnritualis";  in  it  he  ex- 
pbuns  the  easenoe  of  Christian  perfection  so  lucidly 
that  his  line  of  argumentation  may  even  in  our  days 
ser^'e  as  a  model.  His  other  works,  too,  omitain 
ample  material  of  value  both  for  SSOSCiGB  and  for 
mysticism. 

The  S<Taj>liic  Doctor,  St.  Bonaventure,  "treats  of 
mystic  tlico]ufr\'",  to  use  the  wond.s  of  Leo  XIII,  "  in  a 
manner  so  [>erfect  that  the  uiianirnous  opinion  of  the 
most  extMTt  theologians  regards  him  as  the  princo  of 
mystic  tnec)logians".  Of  his  authentic  works  the  fol- 
lowittg  de8cr\'e  to  be  mentioned:  "De  perfectione 
evangelica",  "GoUationes  de  septem  donis  Spirit  us 
sancti",  "looendium  amoris",  "Soliloquium  ",  "Lis- 
num  viMS",  "De  pra>paratione  ad  Missam",  "Ap<M- 
ogia  pauperum".  From  the  pen  of  David  ol  Au0^ 
Durg^  a  oontemporary  of  these  great  masters,  we  hawe 
an  asoetie  insbaeUoB  for  novfees  im  Us  book  entitled 
"De  enterfaris  et  intetioris  hominiB  eompositione". 
He  leads  the  reader  along  the  three  well-known  ways, 
purgative,  illuminative,  and  unitive,  purposing  to 
make  the  render  a  sinritual  man.    By  severeh-  disri- 

S lining  the  faculties  of  t)ie  soid  and  subordinating  the 
esh  to  the  spirit,  man  must  re.store  the  original 
order,  so  that  he  may  not  only  do  what  is  good,  hut 
likewise  do  it  wiili  eiitu:.  There  remains  to  be  men- 
tione<i  the  "Sutiima  de  vitiis  et  virtutibus''  of  Per- 
aldus  (d.  c.  1270).  The  fourteenth  century*  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  its  mystical  tendencies. 
Among  the  works  which  this  jK-riod  produced,  Hemy 
SiLso's  "  Booklet  of  Eternal  Wisdom  dessrves  t>«»^H 
mention  on  account  of  its  highly  prastioal  vahw. 
Pre-eminent  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy  were  Gcrsmiy 
Dioinrsius  the  Carthusian,  and  the  author  of  the 
"Indtetioo  of  Ghiist".  Relinquishing  the  ideals  of 
the  mystie  writers  of  the  fourleenth  eentuiy,  GersoQ 
attached  himself  again  to  the  great  scholastic  writers, 
thus  avoiding  the  vagaries  which  had  become  alarm- 
ingly frequent  among  the  mvsties.  Ilis  "Considera- 
tiones  de  theologia  niystica''  shows  that  he  belongs 
to  t!ie  ]iractical  school  of  aseetici.iini.  Dionysiu.-^  the 
Curthiisian  is  esteenuHl  as  a  highly  gifteii  te.acher  of 
the  spirit u:il  life.  Both  mysticism  properly  so  ealled 
and  jiraetical  a.^ceticism  owe  valuable  work.s  tohispen. 
To  tlie  latter  categon,'  belong:  "De  remediis  tenta- 
tioDum",  "De  via  puirgativa  ,  "De  oratione",  "De 
gaudiq  spirituali  et  pace  innnm",  "De  qoatuor 
nnvissimis". 

The  "Imitatio  Christi",  which  appesred  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  deeerv«e  special  at- 
tention on  account  of  its  lasting  influence.  "It  is  a 
classic  in  its  ascetical  unetion  and  perfect  in  its  artis- 
tic style"  (Hamm,  "DieSdiOnheitderkath.  Moral", 
Munich-Gladbach,  1911,  p.  74).  In  four  books  it 
treats  of  the  interior  spiritual  life  in  imitation  of  Jesos 
Christ.  It  i)ictures  the  struggle  which  man  must 
wage  against  hi.s  inordinate  pa.ssions  and  jterM  rse 
inelinat ion.«i,  the  irnIiilKenee  of  which  sullies  1/is  run- 
science  and  robs  him  of  Gofi's  grace:  "\'aiiity  of  N  am- 
ties  and  all  is  Aanity.  except  to  lov  (lo.]  and  ser\ e 
Him  alone"  (Vanitas  vanitatum  et  ouinia  vanitas 
pr.ifer  amare  Deum  et  illi  soli  serx'ire:  1,  i>.  It 
advi.-ies  mortification  and  self-denial  as  the  most  etB- 
caeious  weapons  in  this  struggle.  It  teaches  man  to 
establish  God's  kingdom  in  nis  soul  Ynv  the  practice 
of  virtues  acoording  to  the  eKunple  of  Jesus  Ghrist 
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It  finally  leads  him  to  unioo  with  Ghrist  by  excit  ing 
love  for  him  as  wcH  as  by  pointing  out  t  he  f  railt  v  of  all 
ereatiirea:  "It  is  neoeasaiy  to  leave  the  beloved  thins 
for  the  beloved,  because  Jeaua  wkbes  to  be  k»vea 
above  all  thin^''  (Oportet  dileetum  propter  dilectum 
relinquere,  quia  Jesus  vult  solus  super  omnia  amari: 
II,  x\'ii).  The  thouRhta  of  the  "Imitation"  are 
thrown  into  cin^'.uns  so  i>itnpli'  t!i  *  tlicy  arc  within 
tiie  mental  grasp  uf  all.  Thou^cn  the  hook  hotrays 
that  the  author  was  well  versed  not  only  in  Scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  but  also  in  the  scen  ts  of  the 
mystical  life,  yet  this  fact  never  obtnid.^  it«olf  on  the 
retider,  nor  does  it  ol>seiire  the  meanniff  of  the  con- 
tents. There  are  a  minilier  of  quotations  from  the 
nreat  doctors  Augustine,  beniard.  Bona  venture,  and 
Thonaas,  from  AlMotle,  Ovid,  and  Seneca;  yet  these 
do  not  mar  the  impression  that  the  whole  work  is  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  an  intensely  slowing  soul. 
It  haa  often  been  said  that  the  t^adnings  of  the 
"Imitation"  an  **uniroiUl}r"  and  show  little  appre- 
ciat  ion  for  seienoe.  But»  to  judge  the  work  arii^t,  one 
must  take  into  ooosideratlao  the  peculiar  eireum- 
stances  nf  the  time.  Scholasticism  n&d  entered  on  a 
period  of  liecline  and  had  lost  itself  in  intricate  subtle- 
ties; mysticism  had  gone  itstray;  all  classes  had  been 
more  or  Ich-s  infected  with  the  spirit  of  lieentioustness. 
It  is  fonditions  like  these  that  give  US  the  key  to  inter- 
prpt  pliriise^  such  OS  the  following:  "I  would  rather 
feel   compunction  than  know  how  to  de6ne  it" 

m»  magis  sentire  rnmptmctinnem  quam  scire  ejus 
tioneni)  or  "This  is  the  highest  wisdom: 
through  contempt  of  the  world  to  strive  for  the  king- 
dom of  hMiven  (lata  est  summa  sapientia:  par  oon* 
temptum  mundi  tendere  ad  reRna  ooelestia). 

(4)  Modem  Times.— During  the  sixteenth  CCntUfy 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Lovola  stand  out  moat 
promilMmtliy  owing  to  the  wide-telt  influMiee  wttich 
they  existed  upon  tike  reUpon  of  thek  floirteiiqpcffai^ 
an  mfluenee  that  is  atiD  at  work  through  their  writlnn. 
Tlie  writiriKS  of  St.  TetCSa  acouse  our  admiration  by 
the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  precision  of  her  judg- 
ment .  Her  letters  show  her  to  d«  an  enemy  of  c\  ery- 
thing  that  smacks  of  eccentricity  or  sinffiilaritv,  sham 
piety  or  indiscreet  zeal.  (.)tie  of  her  jirincijial  works, 
the  "Way  to  Perfection",  thougli  written  primarily 
for  nuns,  also  contains  apposite  instructions  for  those 
who  Uve  in  the  world.  While  teaching  the  way  to 
contemplation,  she  yet  insists  that  not  all  are  calk>d 
to  it  and  that  there  is  greater  security  in  the  practice 
of  humility*  mortification,  and  the  other  virtues. 
Her  masterpiece  is  the  "Castle  of  the  Soul",  in 
whieh  die  expounds  her  theorj'  of  mysticism  under 
the  metaphtHT  of  a  "castle"  with  many  nhamben. 
The  eoul  rnplendent  with  the  beauty  uf  tiie  diamond 
or  erjwtal  is  the  oaaile;  the  various  cbambm  am 
the  various  degrees  through  which  the  eoul  must 
pass  before  she  can  dwell  in  perfect  imion  with  God. 
^Scattered  throtighout  the  work  are  manv  hints  of 
inestimable  value  for  asceticism  as  ajJijlied  in  e\ery- 
da\'  liff.  This  fjict  in  undoubtedly  due  to  the  weil- 
focsr  i  1  onviction  of  the  saint  that  even  in  exiraor- 
dinary  stales  the  ordinary  means  must  not  Ix-  H4  t 
aside" altogether,  so  that  illusions  may  be  guar<1ed 
against  <rf.  J.  Zahn.  "Introduction  to  Mysticism", 
p.2i:Vi. 

In  bis  "Exercitia  spirilualia"  St.  Ignatius  has  left 
to  posterity  not  only  a  grand  literor)'  monument  of 
the  science  of  the  soul,  but  also  a  method  unparallelrt) 
in  its  practical  efficacy  of  stRDgthnitag  the  \m1I- 
power.  The  booklet  has  appeared  in  muutjerkss 
editions  and  revidans  and,  "dcq^  Its  modest 
guise,  is  in  nmlity  a  complete  qwtem  of  aasetieism" 
(MeBchlCT').  The  four  weeks  of  Uie  Exotifaes  ac- 
quaint the  exercifant  with  the  three  degree?  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  first  week  is  taken  up  with 
cleansing  the  soul  from  sin  and  from  its  inordinate 
attochm^it  to  creatures.   The  second  and  third 


weeks  lead  the  exercitant  along  the  illuminative 
The  portrait  of  Christ,  the  most  lovable  of  all  mei^ 
is  outlined  before  his  eyes,  so  that  be  can  contemplate 
in  the  bumanily  the  relies  of  Divine  light  and  the 
supreme  model  of  aO  virtues.  The  mecfitations  of 
the  fourth  week,  the  subject  of  which  are  the  resur- 
rection etc.,  lead  to  union  with  God  and  teach  the 
sold  to  rejoice  ill  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true, 
there  .are  many  rides  and  reprnlation.s,  the  .seijuenee 
is  most  logical,  the  arrangement  of  the  meiiitations 
fuiluws  the  laws  of  ps\  cliology ;  yet  tliese  exercises  do 
no  violence  to  the  fre<'  will,  Imt  arc  meant  to.^irei)gthea 
the  faeiiities  of  the  soul.  They  do  not,  4i*t  has 
often  bet-n  as.serted,  make  the  exercitant  a  powerless 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  confessor,  nor  are  they 
m  mystic  flight  to  heaven,  accomplished  fay  means  Of 
a  compulsion  which  intends  a  rapid  advance  in  per- 
fection by  a  mechanical  process  (Zockler,  "Die 
Tufendlehre  dea  Chiistentuma",  GQtentoh,  1904, 
p.  335).  Their  marked  intellectiialiara,  so  frequently 
objected  to,  in  no  wi^  constitutes  a  hindrance  to 
m3'stici8m(Mesch]er, "  Jesuitenaneae  u.deutsdieMye- 
tik"  in  "Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach",  1912)..  On  the 
coiurMy,  they  make  man's  moral  will  truly  free  by 
removing  the  hindrances,  while,  by  cleansing  the  heart 
and  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  meditative  prayer, 
they  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  mystical 
life.  Louis  of  Granada,  O.  P.  (d.  l.'iSR),  also  belongs 
to  this  period.  His  work  "La  guia  de  pecadores" 
m.ay  justly  be  sfylrd  a  book  fuU  of  consolation  for 
the  erring.  His  "El  memorial  de  la  vida  eri.stiana" 
contains  instructions  which  take  the  soul  from  the 
very  beginning  and  lead  her  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Louis  o?  Blois  (Bloeius),  O.  8.  B.  (d.  1560),  H  of  a 
mind  kindred  to  St.  Bernard.  His  "Monue  spirit- 
uale"  is  the  best  known  of  his  numerous  works. 
Thomas  of  Jesus  (d.  1682)  wrote  the  "Passion  of 
Ghrist"  and  "De  ontione  dominiea". 

A  great  number  of  aseetieal  writers  sprang  up  dui^ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  them  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  stands  out  most  prominently.  According 
to  Linsomaun,  the  publication  of  his  "Philothea 
Vas  an  e\ent  of  historical  importance.  To  make 
niety  attractive  and  to  a(la[)t  it  to  all  classes  whether 
living  in  Court  circles,  in  the  world,  or  in  a  monastery, 
this  was  his  aim  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  Of  a  mila 
and  sw<x>t  tem)>erament ,  he  never  \mt  sij^ht  of  the 
habits  and  j)articular  circumstancos  of  the  individual. 
Though  vinwavenng  in  his  aseetieal  principles,  ho 
yet  poe.ses.se<l  .an  admirable  facility  for  adapting  tnem 
witluHtt  constraint  or  rigidity.  In  the  practice  of 
mortification  he  recommends  moderation  and  adapta- 
tion to  one's  state  of  life  and  to  tH>r<ional  circum- 
stanoca.  Love  of  Ood  and  of  man ;  tiiid  he  puts  down 
as  the  motive  power  of  all  aetiona.  The  spirit  of 
St.  Ftands  permies  the  whole  of  modem  asceticism, 
and  even  to-day  his  "Philothea"  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  books  on  asceticism.  "Theotimus", 
another  work  of  his,  treats  in  the  first  six  cliajiters  of 
the  love  of  Vtcxi,  tlie  rest  being  devoted  to  mystical 
prayer.  Hi.s  letters,  too.  are  very  iiisi  ruci  ive. 
Attention  may  lie  called  to  the  new  edition  of  lua 
works  itF.uvres,  .\nnecy,  1891  sqq.).  "U  com- 
bat tinn-nto  spirituale"  of  Scuuoli  (d.  1010}  was 
spread  very  widely  and  earnestly  leoommended  fay 
Francis  de  .Sales. 

To  till"  same  period  belong  the  following  authors 
and  works.  Bellarmine,  S.J.  (d.  1021):  "Gemitus 
eolumlxe";  "De  ascensionc  mentis  in  Deimi";  "De 
arte  fa«ne  mcwiendi".  Alphonsus  Rodriguez,  S.J. 
(d.  Iflld):  "Elxcrcicio  de  perfccci6n  y  virtudes  cris- 
tiaaaa"  (3  vob.,  Seville  1600).  wliioh  haa  frequently 
been  veHMlited  and  tninriatecl  Into  nearly  all  la»- 
giiages.  John  of  Jesus-Man-.  O.C.D.  (d.  mn): 
"Teologia  Mistica"  (Naples,  1607),  highly  esteemed 
by  Bellarmine  and  Francis  de  S.iles.  .\l\arr/.  de 
Paz,  SJ.  (d.  16^):  "De  vita  spiriluali  ejuscjue  per- 
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foctioni  '  (ItilX*?);  "De  cxterminatione  miili  (■(  pro- 
tnuduDe  boni"  (1613);  "De  inquisiiiune  pacis" 
(ltil7).  which  was  frequently  r«-o<iited.  Gaudier. 
8.J.  (d.  1620):  "De  pcrfectione  vitae  spirituaJis 
(1619;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Turin,  1903-4).  La  Puent^, 
SJ.  (d.  1624):  "Guia espiritual"  (Valladolid,  1609). 
containing,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  brief 
aaiUime  of  the  spiritual  life  both  active  and  contcni- 
putiTe  (praarar,  meditation,  trials,  mortification, 
pnwtioe  «  virtoe);  "De  la  P«rfeoci6D  del  Cnatiano 
en  todm  lus  estados"  (1612).  Both  works  have 
ever  been  highly  esteemed  by  all  ascetical  men  and 
have  been  translated  into  many  languages.  I^cseius, 
.S..I  cl.  1623):  "De  perfcotionimiH  moribuatiue 
divmw",  a  work  distinguished  both  for  ua  scien- 
tific and  ascetical  spirit.  Nicholiui  Laiicicius,  JS  I 
(d.  1()3.S),  past-master  in  tin-  .spiritual  life,  whos*e 
saintly  personality  is  reflect*Nl  in  his  writings  (new 
ed.,  Cracow,  1889  eqq.):  '"De  exteriore  corporis 
compositione";  "De  quatuor  viis  pervenicndi  :u\ 
p«rf ectionem " ;  "De  humanarum  passionum  donu- 
nio";  "De  mediis  ad  viriulom";  "De  causis  et  rcme- 
diis  in  oratione".  Greatly  valued  is  his  book  of 
meditations:  "De  piis  erga  Deum  et  coelitcs  affceti- 
bus";  it  has  been  translated  into  several  laofuages. 
Sehorrer,  S.J.:  "Sv-nopsis  theol.  Maoet."  (DiUingen, 
1662;  rare  edition).  Godinei,  8J.i  "Betetica  de 
la  teologia  mystica"  (La  Flnbh  de  los  Angeles, 
1681),  of  which  we  liave  a  I.Atin  edition  together 
with  a  comment  arv  by  de  la  Reguera,  S.J.  (Rome, 
174(Ji. 

Surin,  S.J.  {d.  IG6^),  wrotf  Imh  itTiporinnt  "Cat6- 
rhisiiu"  spirituel"  at  a  time  whi  n  ho  wa.'*  subject  to 
interior  trynU  Zahn,  "Mvstik",  p.  441).  The 
hook  ai)iM'iir(tl  in  many  cilinon.H  and  translations, 
but  was  placed  on  ilic  Indi-x.  Tht*  edition  of  Fr. 
Fellon,  S.J.  (1730),  and  the  laU'.Kt  ixlilion  of  Fr. 
Bouix  (Paris,  1RR2)  probably  <lo  not  fall  under  this 
prohibition,  b<  <  HUsc  in  them  the  errors  have  been 
OOtrected.  Aft«r  Surin's  death  appeared:  "I>es 
fondemolta  de  la  vie  spirituelle"  (Paris,  1667); 
"Lettrea  spiritiielks"  (ib.,  1695):  "Dialogues  spirit- 
Wds"  (ib.,  1704).  Oaapar  Druzbicki,  S.J.  (d.  1662), 
it  the  author  of  a  cooaklerable  number  of  aaoetieal 
worka  both  hi  Polish  and  m  Latm,  many  of  wfaidi 
were  translated  int<»  other  langiuges.  There  are  two 
complete  editions  of  his  works:  one  published  at 
Ingolstadt  (17:}'2)  in  two  folios,  tlic  otlirr  ai  Kali.'^z 
and  Pofstu  (lt>i>l-91).  Amon^  tii.H  nunn  rous  works 
an-:  "Lapis  lydius  boni  spiritua";  •' Considoriitionca 
dc  Holiditate  vene  virtulib  ";  "De  Hnlilinufate  jxt- 
fectioTUH";  "De  brevissima  ad  jh Tfcotionrni  via"; 
"\'t)tn.  rcligiosa".  The  "Mystifa  thcolonia  l)i\i 
Thoiii:o"  ol  Thonui,'*  a  Vallijorncra,  O.I',  fd.  lt>i.'>', 
published  at  Barcelona  (1662  and  1672)  and  at  Turin 
(1890),  is  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  quotations 
from  8t.  Thomas  and  is  a  rich  storehouse  oi  ascetical 
material.  From  the  i>en  of  Cardinal  Bona,  O.  Cist, 
(d.  1674),  we  have:  "Principia  ct  documenta  vitn? 
diristiane"  (Rome,  167:{)  and  "Manuductio  ad 
GODluin"  (Rome^  1672  and  107K),  iHiih  of  whidiiraika, 
remarkable  for  their  nmplioity  and  practical  utili^r, 
were  fn-quently  re-edited;  the  still  valuable  "Dc 
Biicrificio  Mi.s.su'";  "  De  di,soro»ione  apirituum  '; 
"  Ilorolo^iuiii  ascci  Iciijii  ■' ,  Conipl(*(«>  edilions  of  iiis 
works  appratrd  :ii  AnfwiTp,  Turin,  Venire  Moro- 
tiiis.  ().  Cist  ,  in  his  "(  ursua  vitte  spirmiali-"  i  lionie, 
Hi74;  ni'w  »'<i.,  KaiL^ijon,  1><91),  follows  (l<««ily  the 
leatl  of  St.  Thoina.s.  The  '*Siiniiu:i  th(H)lofria' 
rnystioa-"  (new  eel.,  3  vols.,  Kreihnrg,  1H74)  is  th«' 
be.")!  and  most  widely  read  work  of  Philip  of  the  Hles8e<l 
Trinity  (d.  1671),  the  philosopher  amnnK  the  mvstic 
writers.  lie  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Thonui."!, 
following  definite  scientific  principles  and  showing 
their  pracliral  applicition  in  tlie  sj>iritual  life. 
Anthony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  O.C.D.  (d.  1674).  was  a 
disciple  of  the  author  juat  named.  Hia  "  Direetorium 


mysticum"  (new  i\l  ,  Paris,  IWMi,  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  wa.s  written  for  the  instruct  ion 
of  hi.s  pupils.  He  is  uLs*)  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  "Seminarium  virtutuni  "  (3rd  ed.,  M 
and  WQrzburg,  1750),  "Irriguum  virtutum"  (1 
burg,  1723),  "Tractatua  de  clerioonuu  ac  twvcqne 
eacerdotum  e(  paatonim  djgnitate",  eto.  (Wflnbun; 
167fi). 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  centun,'  a  number 
of  valuable  works  on  aaoeticism  and  mystioiam  ««re 
publiflhed.  To  Neumeyer,  S.J.  (d.  1765),  we  owe  the 
"Idea  theol.  ascef.",  a  eumplete,  seient ifieally  ar- 
ranged epitome.  Hogacci.  S.J.  (d.  1719),  %%-rote""Del 
uno  necessario",  an  instruction  in  the  love  of 
which  ranks  high  in  aswlical  literature  ami  wn.- 
tr,a.nshu«-d  into  .s<  veral  lanf^uages.  Among  tlte  )«>: 
literary  jinHluclions.  and  widely  read  even  to-d;i\ ,  i-, 
iScuramelH'H  (d.  17.^2)  "Diretlorio  n.si-i  i  ico ".  TKf 
autlior  treats  asceticism  apart  from  mj'sticisui.  A 
treat is<^  on  the  virtues  is  contained  in  Dirkink,  S.J., 
"St'iinta  perteetionis"  (new  ed.,  Paderbom,  1890). 
Designed  along  broad  lines  isthe"Trinum  porfectum" 
fSrd  ed.,  Auft«hure,  1728)  by  Michael  of  St.  Cat  herine. 
KatzenlM  rger,  O.F.M.,  wrote  "Scientia  salutis"  (new 
ed.,  Paderbom,  1901).  Schram'a  "  lo^titutkniea 
theol.  mystica?"  (2  vols.)  combines  aaoeticiam  widi 
mystieiam,  though  tlie  author  is  at  hia  beet  in  the 
aawti'cal  parte.  8t.  Alpliuusus  Liguori  (d.  1787), 
rightly  called  the  "Apostolic  Man  ".published  a  large 
number  of  ascetic  works,  full  of  heavenly  unction  and 
tender-lienrtefl  niety.  The  best-kncnvn  and  iiio^t 
important  of  them  are:  "Pratica  di  Hiiinr  i'n-sh 
Cnsto"  i  l7(>.S>,  "\'isita  al  SS.  Sarrainenio'",  perhaiM 
the  most  widely  read  of  ail  his  ascetical  works:  "La 
vera  s]Hisndi  (ie.^^d  Cristo"  1 1760), A iUK guide  tO pei^ 
feet  ion  ff)r  count  le.-is  souls. 

(  \nn])lete  treatises  on  a.scef icism,  j>iihli8hed  during 
the  ninetetnith  and  twentieth  centuries,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Grundkotter,  "Anleitung  sur  christl.  Voll- 
kommenheit"  (Hatisbon,  1896).  Ix-ick,  C.SS.R^ 
"Schule  der  christl.  Vollkommcnheit "  (RatisboOf 
1886),  io^ired  by  the  writings  of  St.  AJphonaui 
Liguori.  Wetas,  O.P..  "  Philosophie  d^  cfariatl.  VoD> 
kdomieDheit"  (vol.  V  of  hia  "Apokigie":  Freiburgf 
1898).  The  author  is  exteaordinarily  well  rnwl,  a^ 
his  conception  of  the  spiritual  life  is  unusually  deep. 
Ribet,  "L'asc^tique  chrdtienne"  (Paris,  1888).  Tis- 
sot,  "La  vie  int^rieure".  Saudreau.  'I,<;s  deKT,s 
de  la  vie  .spirituelle"  f.\iipers,  1J*96  and  iMtTj.  a 
work  full  of  unction.  His  other  works,  "Les  faits 
exiraordiimiri's  de  la  \  ie  spirituelle"  (1908^  and  "'La 
vie  d  itnion  k  Dieii"  il909),  belong  to  ni\stiei<!m 
]>ro])erly  so  calle«l.  Poulain,  S.J.,  "La  grace  d  orai- 
Bon  though  of  a  mystic  character,  yet  treats  of  the 
ordinary  method  of  prayer.  Saudreau  and  Poulain 
are  reliable  throughout  and  their  works  are  among  the 
best  productions  in  this  branch.  Rousset,  O.P., 
"Direetorium  asceticum"  (Freiburg,  1893).  Mev- 
nard,  O.P.,  "  Trait<$  de  la  vie  int^eure"  (Paris,  1809), 
based  on  St .  Thomas.  Meyer,  S  J., "  Ftnt  Lcaaona  in 
theScienoeof  iheSainta"  (2nd  ed.,  St.  Louia,  1603), 
tranriated  into  aeveral  languages.  Francis  X.  Muts, 
"Die  christliche  Aszetik"  (2nd  ed.,  PaderlKjm.  1909). 
Jowph  Zahn,  "  Kinfuhrung  in  die  christliche  Nlystik  ' 
I  PaderborTi,  1<K)M,  important  also  for  asc«>ticism. 
DerthuT,  "De  la  iMTfcftion  ehreticnne  it  de  la  p<*r- 
fection  religieuw*  d'ajires  S.  Tlioinas  ei  s.  1  r;iMeoi>  iK> 
Sales"  (2  vols..  Paris,  llMJl ».  A.  D^-vuie,  Manual  of 
Ase(tii:il  Thi <,lofn:"  (London).  Ryan,  "('iround- 
work  of  Christian  Perfection"  (London).  Buchanan, 
"Perfect  l^ve  of  Gwl"  (l>ondon). 

An  exhaustive  list  of  Catholic  aacetical  writers  is 
given  in  Migne,  "Encvcl.  th^ktlogique",  XXVI; 
"Diet.  d'Hsci'-ticiame",  11.  1467. 

Non-Catholic  authon:  Otto  ZCckler,  "Die  Tugeod- 
lehre  dea  Christentums,  geachichtiieh  darnatellt" 
(G6terdoh,  1904).  W.  Heraumi,  ''Der  VeMr  d« 
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Christen  mit  (iott"  (dth  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1908),  and 
"Dif  sittiichen  Weisungen  Jemi"  (Gottingcn.  1907). 
Kiihler,  •'Verkehr  mit  Christo  in  aetner  B<Hleutving 
ftlr  dm  ei«De  Ub«n"  (Leipaig,  IMM}.  Peabody, 
"Jeaas  Cinut  and  the  Chrntiaii  Cbmeter".  A. 
RitM-hl,  "Christliche  VoIIkommenheit"  (GAttingm, 
1902).  Sheldon,  "In  his  Steps— What  WouW  J«ni« 
do  T'^  widely  read  in  Eoa^aiia. 

Fhanz  X.  MtTZ. 

MvsTlCM  THEOLor.Y.Mystiral  t!it'r>1o(Et>'  is  the 
scioncp  whi<-h  i  ti  nts  <>(  arts  ami  rx[>oriciu  rs  or  sl;itrM 
of  I  hi*  80iil  whifh  caniidl  km  pnMiucW  by  hiiiiiun 
efTort  or  indiustry  even  with  the  ordinarj'  aid  of 
I>ivine  grace.  It  comprises  among  its  suniecta  all 
extraordinary  forms  of  prayer,  the  higlier  forms  of 
Oontein])tntion  in  all  their  varirtiis  or  ^adations, 
private  revelations,  visions,  ami  the  uiiinu  growing 
(Hit  of  these  between  God  and  the  soul,  knowa  as  the 
tnystica!  union.  As  the  science  of  all  that  is  extraor- 
dinary in  the  relations  between  tho  DiviDity  and  the 
human  spirit,  mystical  theology  ia  the  Ooln^leinelit 
of  ascetical,  whieli  tmta  of  Chrifltian  perfection  and 
of  it  8  acquisition  by  the  prarticc  of  virtue,  particularly 
by  the  ob-icrvniu'i'  of  thi-  rnnnfic]^.  'Ihc  conlcnts 
of  mystical  tii(<)livK>'  are  dorlrinul  an  well  as  t;.\j>eri- 
mental,  as  it  not  only  reronis  the  cxiKTiences  of  souls 
Tnvrtticallv  favour<'<i,  luit  al.so  lay.s  doviTi  rules  for 
thi  ir  guidance,  which  arc  liasccl  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  the  tcafhiiiK^  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  ami  on  the  explanations  oi"  thi-oloniaiis, 
many  of  them  eminent  as  mystics.  Its  rules  and 
pfMi^pIs  are  usually  framed  (or  the  special  use  of 
thoae  who  have  occasion  to  direct  souls  in  the  ways 
of  mysticism,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  error  while 
facilitatiiig  their  advancement.  It  must  therefore 
take  note  of  the  erroneous  systems  of  prayer,  like 

Suietisin  (q.  v.)  or  SemiguietisiB,  and  of  tfa«  aelf- 
lusintt  or  dmeption  of  aoub  that  miitake  the  powere 
of  darkness  for  those  of  light  or  the  prompting  of 
their  own  self-seeking  for  Divine  communicatmns. 
It  is  this  pari  of  the  science  that  iH'cc  ssitutes  inquiry 
into  various  phasrs  of  occult  ism,  dialiolism,  etc., 
into  wiiicli  writers  like  ( lorres  liavo  gone  so  extensively. 
Mvstical  llieoloKV  lias  a  nonienelat ure  all  its  own, 
wekiriji  to  express  acts  or  states  tliat  are  for  tlie  most 
part  purely  .sj)intiial  in  lerm.s  denoting  lumJogous 
oxjK'riences  in  (he  material  order.  Usually  it  does 
not  fonn  part  of  the  ordinarj*  chifis-rr>om  studies, 
but  is  imparted  by  si)iritual  masters  in  their  personal 
direction  of  souls,  or  inculcated,  as  in  seminaries  and 
novitiates,  hv  special  conferences  and  courses  of 
apiritual  reading.  Preliminary  to  the  study  of  mysti- 
cal theology  is  a  knowledge  of  the  four  onlinary 
forms  of  prayer:  vocal,  mental,  afleclive,  and  the 
praver  of  Mmpli  iiy  (see  Prayer).  The  last  two, 
notablv  the  praver  of  aimpUcityj  border  on  the 
mystical.  Prayer  is  often  eaDed  aethre  or  aequired 
contemplation  to  distingui-nh  it  from  passive  or 
higher  contemplation,  in  which  mystical  union  really 
consists. 

Mystirtil  ilii  iilopv  heguit*  by  revic-witin  the  \arioiis 
dewTijiiioris  of  e\i raordinary  eoiiiemiilution,  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  my^ittrf!  ami  of  writers  on  iiiy.'^ti- 
cal  8ubjc<'ts,  and  the  di\  isions  whir  li  help  to  (ie.«cribe 
its  various  ph.'w.*!,  intiicatmg  rhictly  ^vhtiJier  it 
consists  of  an  enlargement  or  elevation  of  knowledge, 
or  of  absorption  in  the  Divine  vision,  or,  again, 
whether  the  cherubu;,  i.  e.,  intellectual,  or  seraphic, 
i.  affective,  element  pn-ilominates.  The  objects 
of  COntemplatiOD  are  set  forth:  dod,  ilis  .Attributes, 
the  Incarnation,  and  all  the  Sacred  Mystert(w  of  the 
Life  of  Christ;  H»  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  the 
aupernatiiral  order;  every  creature  of  (;(xl  in  the 
natural  order,  imimate  or  inanimate,  particularly 
the  Blo«jie<l  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  Providence, 
the  Church.    In  analyzing  the  causes  of  contempla- 


tion, what  may  be  called  its  pqrebokg}'  next  cornea 
up  for  consideration,  in  so  far  as  it  necessitates  the 
ordinary  or  exceptional  use  of  any  human  faculty, 
of  the  aenaea  of  the  body,  or  of  the  powen  of  the 
aoul.  On  God's  pari,  grace  must  be  ooneidered  aa  a 
principle,  or  cause,  of  contemplation,  the  special  or 
unusxial  graces  {gratia  data)  as  well  as  ordinary  graces, 
the  virtues,  theological  as  well  as  moral,  the  nifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  closing  chai)ter  in  this  part 
of  the  science  dwells  on  the  fruits  of  eontemitlatioti, 
especially  the  elevation  of  spirit,  joy,  eharity,  zeal; 
on  tlje  influences  that  may  contribute  to  its  duration, 
interruption,  or  cessation.  Here  some  theologians 
treat  in  detail  of  the  jireliminary  or  prejiaratory 
dispositions  for  contemplation,  of  natural  or  moral 
aptitude,  solitude,  prayer,  mortification  or  self- 
denial,  corporal  and  spiritual,  as  a  means  of  soul- 
portBcation;  these  topics,  however,  bekog  more 
pmj>rrl\  to  the  domain  of  ascetical  tbeolog>'. 

\\  liui  strictly  comes  within  the  province  of  mystical 
theology  ia  the  atu4y  of  the  proceanca  of  active  and 
passive  ptuifieation  tliroa|ih  which  a  aoul  must  paaa 
to  reach  the  mystical  umon.  Although  the  active 
processes  are  also  treated  to  some  extent  in  aseetieal 
theology,  they  require  s])eeial  study  ihasmueli  as  they 
lead  to  coutemplatiuu.  They  romjirise:  purity  of 
conscience,  or  aversion  cvi  ii  to  the  slijchtest  sin; 
purity  of  heart,  the  heart  being  taken  a.s  the  symbol 
of  the  affections,  which  to  be  laire  must  be  free  of 
attachments  to  anything  tiiat  does  not  had  to  God; 
purity  of  ihi'  spirit,  i.  e.  of  the  im.aj^ination  and 
memory;  and  purity  of  action,  it  is  to  these  pro- 
cesses that  the  well-known  term  "night"  is  applied 
by  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  since  they  imply  three 
things  which  are  as  night  to  the  soul  in  .so  far  as  they 
are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ita  own  lights,  viz.,  tbie 
privation  of  pleasure,  faith  as  substituted  for  human 
imowkdgB,  aiul  God  as  incoifflwhengible,  or  darkne—, 
U>  the  unaided  soul.  Ptantve  puHficationa  are  the 
trials  encountered  by  soub  in  preparatioin  for  con- 
temptlation,  known  as  desolation,  or  dryness,  and 
weariness.  As  they  proceed  .sonK'times  from  (lod 
and  sometimes  may  be  produced  by  the  V.xW  Spirit, 
rules  for  the  discernment  of  sj)irits  are  s+t  liown  to 
enable  directors  to  determine  their  «juref  and  to 
apply  proper  means  of  relief,  esiMM-ially  should  it 
happen  ilint  tlie  aiiitm  of  the  Kvil  One  tends  (o 
possession  or  ohst-ssion. 

These  passi%'<*  purificatioufi  affwt  the  soul  when 
ever)'  other  object  of  contemplation  is  withdrawn 
from  it,  except  its  own  sins,  defects,  frailties,  which 
are  reveale<l  to  it  in  all  their  enormity.  They  put 
the  snul  in  ihe  "obseure  night",  as  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  call.H  it,  or  in  the  "great  desolation'',  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Father  Baker.  In  this  state  the  sold 
enoeriencea  many  trials  and  temptations,  wen  to 
inndcUty  and  deipair,  all  of  which  are  expressed  in 
the  peculiar  terminolonr  of  writers  on  mystical 
theologj',  as  well  as  the  fruits  derive*!  from  resisting 
them.  Chief  among  these  fruits  is  the  purificalicm 
of  love,  until  the  soul  is  so  inflanie<l  with  love  <if  God, 
that  It  feels  as  if  woumied  and  lanpiishe.s  with  the 
desire  to  love  Him  still  more  intensely.  The  first 
dithculty  myslirni  wrilerw  encounter  in  t  heir  treat  Imps 
on  contemplation  is  the  i)ro[)er  torminologx'  for  its 
degrtM^s,  or  the  i  la-ssiticai ion  of  the  experiences  of  Ihe 
soul  as  it  aihanres  in  the  mystical  union  with  God 
effected  by  this  extraordinar>'  form  of  prayer,  llibet 
in  "l4\  ^iystique  Divine"  Has  a  chapter" (x)  on  thia 
stibject,  and  the  present  writer  treats  it  in  chapter 
xxixof  his  "Grace  of  Interit)r  Prayer"  (tr.  of  the  Sixth 
edition).  Scaramelli  follows  this  order:  the  prayer 
of  rccolleetjon:  the  ()rayer  of  spiritual  nieooe;  the 
prayer  of  quiet;  tho  inebriation  of  bve;  the  spiiittwt 
sleep;  th<!  anguish  of  love;  the  mystical  union  of 
love,  and  its  degrees  from  simple  to  perfect  union  ,itnl 
spiritual  marriage.    In  this  union  the  auui  experiences 
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Tsrioufl  spiritual  impreflaons,  which  mystical  writen 
try  to  desmbe  in  tne  terminology  used  to  describe 

aens<'  impressions,  as  if  the  eom  could  sec,  hear, 
toudi.  (ir  enjoy  tlio  siivour  or  odour  of  the  Divinity. 
Blcsta'io  union  with  (lod  is  ,i  further  degree  of  prayer. 
This  and  the  state  of  rapture  require  cureful  observa- 
tion to  be  surv  (hat  the  Evil  {)ne  haa  no  sliare  in 
thi'm.  Here  siguin  mystical  writers  treat  at  length 
the  deceits,  snares,  and  other  arts  practised  by  the 
Evil  One  to  lead  souls  astraj-  in  (lie  quest  for  the 
mystical  union.  Finally,  contemplation  leads  to  a 
union  so  intimate  and  so  strong  that  it  can  bo  9X- 

Sressed  only  by  the  terms  "spiritual  maiftafs" 
Ke  Marriage,'  My.stical).  The  article  on  oqiif 
templation  (q.  v.)  de:>cril>e8  the  dianetflriatkB  of 
tlM  mystkal  unioii  effected  by  contemplatkm.  No 
tveatiae  of  m^cal  theology  is  complete  without 
oha|>ten  on  muscles,  prophecies,  revelations,  visions, 
all  of  which  have  been  treated  under  their  respective 
headings. 

As  for  the  history  or  development  of  nivsticism, 
it  is  as  difllcult  to  record  as  a  liiston.'  of  tlie  <'xik-- 
riences  of  the  human  soul.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  follow  its  litcr:ituri.>,  niimlful  that  the  most 
extraordinary  uivstical  e.\])erien(ts  defy  exjiression 
in  hiHiiaii  8]>eecli,  and  that  Clod,  the  Author  of 
mystical  states,  acts  upon  souls  when  and  as  He  wills, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  what  we  could 
oou8ider  a  logical  or  chronological  development  of 
mysticism  as  a  science.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  review 
what  mystical  writers  have  Mud  At  Certain  periods* 
and  eepi>cialJy  what  St.  TcRsa  did  to  treat  for  the 
first  time  nqfstical  {Aenomena  as  a  science.  Before 
bcr^  mystics  were  eonoaned  principally  with  eestaaiee, 
vioons,  and  revelations;  she  was  the  nrst  to  attempt 
a  scientific  analysis  of  (he  process  of  mystical  union 
brought  about  by  contemplation.  As  the  ronlribu- 
tion  to  tlie  science  and  history  of  mystical  tlicologj- 
by  each  of  the  writers  in  (lie  following  list  has  been 
sufTiciently  note<l  in  tlic  articles  on  them,  it  will 
siif!i(  <-  here  to  mention  the  titlM  Of  MOW  Of  thek 
characteristic  works. 

Fattmus  Myslia  I'rinr  to  ihe  Ninckenth  Century. 
— St.  Gregorj'  I  the  Great  (b.  at  Home,  c.  640; 
d.  there,  604):  "Commentaries  on  Job";  this 
book  is  called  the  Ethics  of  S(.  Gregory.  The  writ- 
iagfi  of  Dionysius  the  Psrudo-Areopagite  did  not 
teach  the  West  until  alraut  824,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Louis  the  Pious  by  Michael  the  Stammerer,  Em- 
peror of  CoDBtaotinople:  "Open".  Hugh  of  St. 
>nctor,  canon  regular  at  Paris  (b,  in  Saxony,  1096: 

d.  at  Paris,  1141):  ]><,>'sir,i,  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux  (b.  near  Dijun,  1090;  d.  at  Clairvaux, 
11.">.'^):  "On  the  Canticle  of  Canticles".  Rirhard 
of  St.  \'icIor,  canon  regidar  at  Paris  (d.  at  Paris, 
1173):  "Do  (■on(eniplat ione".  St.  Bonaventure, 
Minister  General  of  the  Friars  Minor  (b.  ar  Hagiiorea. 
1221;  d.  at  Lyons,  1271):  "Jouriifv  of  the  Sf»ul 
t/)wards  Cod".  The  "Seven  Hoads  of  iJtrrnity", 
wliii  h  has  MimetiitKH  lieen  attributed  to  him,  is  the 
work  of  a  Friar  Minor.  Rudolph  of  Bibraeh,  of  (he 
four(een(h  ceuturv.  St.  Gertrude,  a  Benedictine 
(b.  ut  Eisleben,  1'-'.')n:  d.  at  Helfta,  Saxony,  1302): 
Revelations.  Blix-rd  Angela  of  Foligno  ib.  at 
Foligno.  1248;  d.  there,  1309):  "Life  and  Revelap 
tiona"  in  ''Acta  83.",  I.  Januaiy,  186-234:  this 
work  la  one  of  the  masterpiecea  of  myetidem.  Taulrr, 
a  Dominican  (b.  at  Strasburg,  o.  1300;  d.  there, 
1361):  "Sermons"  (Leipzig,  1408).  Bles*<il  Henrv 
Suso,  a  Dominican  (b.  at  Constance,  c.  120.t:  tl. 
a»  rim.  V.i(V\):  "T'N.inplar"  i.\ug-burg.  Uvj). 
•"The  Hr>ok  of  the  N'itie  Hoi-ks"  is  not  by  him  but 
by  a  merchant  of  Strasburg,  the  sotnewhal  niidrtho- 
doN  liiiltnaii  Mer-;win.    St.  Bridget  of  l^weden  ib. 

e.  (1.  jit  Home.  1  :J7:{  i :  "Revelations"  :Nurem- 
berg,  1500).  Blessed  Ruysbroeck,  surnamed  the 
Admirable  (h.  at  Rtiyabroedc,  1293;  d.  at  Groenen- 


dael^  laai):  "Opm  (wa^  Utia  tr.  by  the  Cai^ 
tliunan  Sunua  (OoloKne,  1098).  IVanQois^Louis  Blo- 

•Iw  (de  Blois),  Benedictme  Abbot  of  Lieseics  (b.  near 
litee,  1506;  d.  at  Liessies,  1568):  "Opera"  (Ingi.l- 
etadt,  1631). 

St.  Teresa  (b.  at  Avila,  1515;  d.  at  Aba  de  Tormes, 
l.")>i2j:  ■■Oj)era"  (Salamanra,  iriKSj.  St.  Juln 
of  the  Cross,  founder  of  the  Dis<aleed  C'ariJU'lit«-s 
lb.  atHontiveros,  l.'>4J;d.at  Ulxxla.  l.V.tl):  "Opera"' 
(.Seville,  1702).  Venerable  Luis  de  Lapuente  ib.  at 
\all.idolid,  1554;  d.  there,  1624):  "Life  of  Father 
Baltii.s.'ir  Alvarea",  confessor  of  St.  Teresa  (Madrid, 
Hilar,  "Spiritual  Guide"  (ValladoUd.  1609);  "Life 
of  Marina  de  Escobar"  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1665-73). 
St.  FVaneiade  Sales,  Bishop  of  G«ieva  (b.  at  Thorens, 
near  Auoecy,  1567;  d.  at  Lyons,  1622):  "TrentiK 
on  die  Love  of  God"  (Lyons,  1616).  Alyares  de 
Pas,  S.  J.  (b.  at  Toledo,  1560;  d.  at  Potosi,  1620): 
"De  inouisitione  pacts"  in  "Opera",  III  (Lyons, 
1617).  Philip  of  the  Blesised  Iriuiry,  (leneral  of 
the  Discalceti  Carmelites  (b.  at  Malanetoe,  near 
.•\\ignon,  d.  at  Najiles,  1<)71):    'Siirnnia  theok>- 

gi:e  niys(i<a'''  (Lyons,  ir).W).  Jean-Jo»eph  Surin 
(q.  v.).  Wnerahlc  Marie  de  I'Incarnation  ;b.  at 
Tours,  15!H»;d.  at  Quel.ee,  l(i72):  "Life  and  Letters"', 
published  by  her  son  Dt>m  Claude  Martin,  O.  S.  B. 
(Pari.«,  1077).  liossuet  called  her  the  "Teresa  of 
the  New  World".  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux  (b.  at 
Dijon,  1627;  d.  at  Paris,  1704):  "Instruction  sur 
les  ^tats  d'oraison"  (Paris,  1097).  Joseph  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Definitor  General  of  the  Discalced 
Ciuinelites  (d.  1639):  "Cursus  theologiae  myatico- 
aeholaBtiae"  (6  vola.,  Seville,  1710-40).  Emmanud 
de  la  Reguera,  8.  J.  (b.  at  AguiUtf  del  Campo.  1668:  d. 
at  Rome,  1747) :  "Praxia  theologiae  m>'sticxe  (2  vols., 
Rome, 1740-4,5),  a  development  of  the  mystical 
theology  of  \\'ading  (Father  Crxlinez).  Sraramelli. 
S.  J.  (h.  at  Home,  1687 j  d.  a!  Macerala,  1752>; 
"Direttorio  mistico"  (Venice,  17.54).  .As  a  descrip- 
tion, this  is  the  best  treatis<()f  ihe  eightwnth  eetitun.- 
de8pi(e  its  too  complicated  rl:u<sitieati(m ;  Voss  ha-* 
published  a  compennium  of  it,  entitled  "Directorium 
Mysticum"  (Louvain,  18.57).  Schram,  O.  S.  B. 
(b.  at  Bamberg,  1722;  d.  at  Bainr,  1797):  "Ins>titu- 
tiones  theologiie  mvatica;"  (Augsburg,  1777),  chiefly 
an  lUiridgment  of  la  Reguera.  More  complete  lists 
(176  names)  will  be  foimd  in  Poulain,  "Graces  d'Ora- 
ison"  (7th  ed.,  Paris,  1911);  tr.,  "The  Qracea  of 
Interior  Praver"  (London,  1010);  and  in  UndctfaiO, 
"Mysticism'"  iN"ew  York,  1912). 

M.iR<irRArx,  I.t  n.fTriilli-iL^  d'l  ii'n  et  U  mmtiSma  Mmtmtiaqm 
d'ariK.  I'Xili:  Miunk,  Did.  dc  myitiqut  rhrftimtK  (PariK,  18581; 

I,  EJF.rvE.  Manurl  <lr  Ihfolooie  myii/tvue  (Pari.",  1897);  Vaixoob- 
sr.HA,  Sluttica  Thcotoaui  Zh'ri  Tkoma  (Turin.  18ttl);  BAKtR. 
Holt/  Wiulnm  (T/u2»lon.  1Q08):  Cbakdleb.  Ara  C^i  Studin  m 
Mvtlicat  Reliqion  (Ixindon.  IMS);  DaUSaikn)*,  The  Grrmat 
Mwlirt  <)/  thr  Fourtrmlh  Ctniury  (London.  18&8);  DcLjkrBoix, 
Etsoi  tur  le  muitifitmr  ipfcuiatif  m  AtUmasnt  au  XIX  tiMt 
(Piirin,  VJt»}) :  Idem,  Etudtt  d'kittoin  et  dt  prycholovie  du  mytft- 
ei*mt.  Let  grandt  mutliqufi  thrHimt  (Pari*.  19081:  Dexiflc, 
Oat  ontllirhe  Lrbmt  Blumrnlrie  nut  drr  dtultcken  Uyttxkrm  drr 

II,  JahrhutuUrlt  (Cirai.  189A);  Dcvi.nb,  A  Manual  of  My^ieal 
TWonr  (Loodon,  KXa):  GARDNnt.  Tkt  Cttt  of  Sfif-KnmrUdg* 
(London,  1910);  GAiuirs.  Dir  CkritUicht  Myrtik  (Ratidxio. 
1S30-42):  PoiRCT,  Thrologiir  Myrlinr  iilea  generaHt  (P»rif,  lTa.'i; 
HiBET,  Jji  My%lii{tif  />iri>if  (I'arii),  1879):  Ikkm.  l.'AKfU(it.t 
Vhrflimtu  (Paris.  18S8);  .SAUltnCAr.  La  titiirvnion  A  Diru  iP»ri«, 
1900):  Idem,  L'ftat  mytUfut  (Pari*.  1903);  Idbm,  La  fattt  rjira- 
ordinairtt  de  la  rie  tpirttueUe  (Pari*.  1908):  Idem.  Ir.  Caum. 
T**  Dtgrrrt  of  the  Spirilual  Life  (I^ondon,  IW7i:  lorii.  tr. 
Smith,  The  Hay  that  Lradt  to  f.itti  (lytjinioii,  l?>10l:  Thoboijj, 
An  Eumy  in  Aid  of  |A«  HetttT  Appnciatim  of  Catholic  MiMlieitm 
(London.  IWMl):  VOK  HtMBI,  SM  JftXlBSf  gkwml  «f  ANfiM 
(LondoD,  ISOS). 

AUO.  POULAIK. 

Theonas,  Bishop  of  .Alexandria  from  about  283  to 
301  (EusebiiKs,  "Chronicle".  Ann.  Abr.  22{)0.  St.  Je- 
rome's vepiion).  In  his  time  .Xehilla.';.  wlio  had  been 
appointed  presbyter  at  AlexHiidri.i,  at  the  sjiiue  time 
witb  FieriuH,  became celebrHfeil  iT'.usrb  ,  "Hi.it.  ecrl  ", 

III,  xxxii).  The  celebrated  letter  of  Theonas  to  LtH 
daniiB,  ebamberiain  to  Dioeletian,  iriikb  be*  ofica 
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been  quoted  as  giving  such  a  lifelike  deacription  of 
the  position  of  a  Chnstian  in  the  imperial  Court  has 
been  pconounced,  first  by  Batiffol  and  then  by  Har* 
nadbtobealoiiBiy.  llieir  vardki  it  «ukned  bgr 
BaidinlMwier.  It  was  firat  pufaMwd  from  what  pur- 

B»rted  to  be  a  transcript  made  by  J^rdme  Vignier,  \jf 
acherius  in  hia  "Spicil^um  .  Theonas  is  com- 
memoratecl  in  the  Roman  M art yiv)l< >>::>■  on  27  Aug\i.st. 
St.  Athanawiu.H  in  hia  aprdogj'  U)  Omwtantinus  spooks 
of  a  church  dedicate<i  by  his  predecessor,  St  Alex- 
ander, to  Theonas.  The  same  church  is  alluded  to  in 
the  "Acts  of  SS.  Pachomius  and  Theodonis". 

For  the  Bpitite  lo  Lueianut  kc:  BATrrroL,  ButUtin  Critiqu* 
(1888).  155-00;  Haknack,  Dtr  et/oUchle  Britf  dt*  St'wWa 
Thtonat  in  Telle  u.  Untertuehungen,  IX  (T^dtiiic.  1003^.  iii.  new 
•erie*.  Enclisb  tr.  of  tpintlv  m  Clahkz,  Antr-yieeru  yathtr$:  The 
Wnlini)*  oj  MeiKodiu*  etc.  For  a  numher  of  {abulou*  ttorie*  told 
by  mcdievai  Aimbie  Wiitwa  (SBYBsra.  EoTTCBlua.  ete.)  M 

P«  J>  BaocHin* 

Theophanes,  Saivt,  chronicler,  b.  at  Cmistanti- 
noplr,  about  7o.S;  d.  in  Samothracia,  probably  12 
Maicli,  S17,  on  which  <hi>'  Iio  is  commemorated  in 
the  Greek  menologies  an<i  in  the  Roman  Mart yrolofjj'. 
He  was  the  son  of  Isjiac,  imperial  Kovernor  of  the 
Islands  of  the  White  Sea,  and  of  Theodora,  of  whose 
family  nothing  is  known.  .Vfter  the  early  death  of  his 
parents  he  came  to  the  Court  of  Comitantine  Copro- 
nimus.  He  was  married  at  the  afse  of  twelve,  but  in- 
duced his  wife  to  lead  a  life  of  virginitv,  and  ia  799. 
after  the  death  of  Ui  father^n^w,  thepr  sepaiated 
with  mutual  consent  to  embiaoe  the  religuNis  ataSe^ 
she  ehooemg  a  oonirent  on  an  idand  near  Oonataati- 
nople,  while  he  entered  the  monasterv  called  Poly- 
chroniuain thedlstrict of Sijjrianonear CV«CU8.  Later 
he  built  a  monastery  on  his  own  lands  on  tlic  i-^lund 
Calouynius  (now  Calomio).  After  six  years  ln>  re- 
turned to  Sigriano,  founded  an  abbey  known  bv  the 
name  "of  the  ^rrcat  acre",  and  govt>rii(>d  it  ablxit. 
As  such  111'  uas  ]iri-s('nt  \\'a-  siTdiiii  (InuTJil  Council 
of  Nicica,  7S7,  and  signed  its  decrees  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  imaces.  When  the  Emperor  Leo  the  .\rme- 
nian  aeain  began  his  iconoclastic  warfare,  he  ordered 
ThtHiphanes  to  be  brought  to  Constantinople  and 
tried  in  vain  to  induoe  him  to  condemn  what  had  been 
Mnotioned  by  theeouneiL  The' iphancs  was  cast  into 
prieon  and  for  two  vears  suffered  cruel  treatment;  he 
was  then  banished  to  Samothracia,  whcM^  OVer* 
wbebned  with  afflietions,  he  Jived  only  ■ewteen 
days  and  wrought  many  ndraelee  after  death. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  his  friend  George  Synccllus 
(d.  810),  Theophanes  undertook  the  contmuation 
of  his  chronicle,  durinR  the  years  SIO-I.')  (P.  G., 
CVni,  55).  He  tn-uti'd  of  tlio  time  from  the  ye.ar 
284-813,  and  made  use  of  material  already  prepared  by 
SyncelluH,  probably  also  the  extracts  from  the  works 
of  .Socrates,  !><jzonienus,  and  Theodoret,  miule  by 
Theodore  Lector,  and  the  city  chronicle  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  work  con.sista  of  two  parts,  the  first  Riv- 
ing the  histor>*,  arranged  arrordinj?  to  years,  the  other 
containing  chronological  tables,  full  of  inaccuracies 
and  therefore  of  little  value.  It  seems  that  Thc>o- 
phanes  had  only  prepared  the  tables,  leaving  vacant 
■PMM  for  the  IMIMr  dates,  but  that  these  had  been 
fflkd  out  by  some  orn  else  (Hurter,  "  Nomenel.",  I, 
Innsbruck,  1908,  735).  The  first  part,  though  Pek- 
ing in  historical  precision  and  oritienm,  wfajen  ooidd 
scarcely  be  expected  from  a  man  of  such  ascetical  dis- 
jxjsitKKi,  grejUly  surpasses  the  majority  of  Hyziintine 
chronicles  (Knimbachcr.  "Gesch.  dcr  bvz.  Litt.", 
1H97,  3421.  The  chronicle  wjw  edited  at  Paris  in 
\&T)'i  tiy  CiKir;  .-main  at  X'ciiicc  in  172'J  with  atuiota- 
tions  an<l  correction.s  by  Cotnhcfi.i.  A  Latin  version 
was  made  by  Anast.asius  Bibliothecarius,  and  both 
were  ably  edited  by  de  B<K}r  (Leipzig,  iss.3). 

IiRO(iK«,  Thr  Sourrm  nf  ThfnphnntM  and  Ihf  .Sjfniuf  chronicter$ 

in  BytaM.  ZtiUekrift,  XV  (1900),  fi78;  Staducm,  HnUf/tnlexicon, 


a  (lilhvramb  on  ThPophanc»,  in  XlUncfifner  Si/iuno'brricht,  18fi0b 

6S.V.  Acta  II.  Much.  210;  Csbviubju  bioa-BM.,  II,  4437; 
AnaL  MttU,  XXXI,  U, 

Francis  Mbrsbuam. 


-I  ■■■^iiiM— I.  ■  ~-  (KitpaiMii,  potter).  Areh- 

biahop  of  RoasanofaiCMabria  (1129-^2),  a  odebnted 
homilette  writer.   His  sermons,  ninety-one  of  which 

are  known  in  manuscri])t,  arc  mostly  cvcgctical,  and 
written  in  Grwk,  which  wius  then  still  (■xt<iLsivcly 
siHiken  in  .Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  simplicity  and  naturalness,  antl  are 
masterpieces  of  oratorical  skill  and,  for  those  times, 
rare  examples  of  lucid  ami  unforced  expositions  of  bib- 
lical texts.  They  wen-  first  edited,  together  with  a 
Latin  traiLslation  and  extensive  annotations,  by  Fran- 
cesco .Scorso,  8.J.  (I'aris,  1644),  which  edition  is  re- 
printed in  P.  G.,  CXXXII,  12&-1078.  A  new  edition 
was  prepared  by  CJregor>'  rabunas  (Jenisalcm,  1860). 
The  fact  that  various  other  individuals  also  bore  tM 
Buniame  "Keiameus"  has  given  rise  to  a  oontrovosqr 
oonoeniiatB  ^  authorship  of  theae  homiliea.  Soorao, 
their  firat  editor,  falsely  supposed  Theophanea  Kera* 
meus  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth  centurv  and  to  have 
been  Bishop  of  Taormina  in  Sicily.  Batiffol.  in  his 
work  entitled  "L'abbayc  de  Rossano"  (Paris,  1S91), 
XXXI,  36-56,  holdt!  that  part  of  the  homilies  were 
written  by  the  Calabriun  monk  John  Philagathos,  a 
disciple  of  Abbot  BarthuloiMcus  of  Grottaferrata 
(d.  c.  1050). 

Lancia  ui  Uiiolo.  Storia  della  Chitn  in  Sicilia  (Pmlcrtno,  I8$4), 
459-92;  Idem,  Sopra  Tn^aJM  Cerawito  rietreha  «  tehinrimenli  ia 
Archirio  itorico  SiciUano  B.,  I  (Palaniio.  1877),  301-421.  Con- 
Mtaini  a  i»«bab)«  inttipolsUoa  ia  boatlly  .u.  ■»«  Lanoen,  ia 
AMMMMMlfawb*  nSkgU,  m  (U06$,  122-7. 

MiCUABL  OtT. 

TbfioplMiia  Vteafd,  Biaaaau  (Jiair-T&fiomun 

V£nard),  French  missionary,  b.  at  St-Loop,  Dio- 
cese of  Poitiers,  1829;  martyred  in  Tonkin.  2  Feb., 

ISfil.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Dou(Ma-Fon- 
taine,  Montmorillon,  Poitiers,  and  the  Paris  Semi- 
narj"  for  Foreign  Missions  which  he  entered  as 
a  sub-deacon.  Ordained  priest  5  June,  1K52,  he 
departed  for  the  Fur  Ejxst,  19  .Sept.  After  fifteen 
months  at  Hong  Kong  he  arrived  at  his  niissmn  in 
West  Tonkin,  where  the  Christ i;ins  had  recently 
been  tried  by  a  series  of  persecutiun.s  under  Mtnh- 
Menh,  a  monster  of  crueltv.  Shortly  idter  Father 
Wnard's  arrival  a  new  royal  edict  wns  issued  against 
Christians,  and  bishops  and  priests  wer<  obliged  to 
aeek  refuge  in  eaves,  dense  woods,  and  elsewhere. 
Father  Vdnard,  whose  constitution  had  always  been 
delicate,  suffered  almost  conatantly,  but  continued 
to  exercise  his  ministry  at  akht»  and,  more  boldly, 
in  broad  day.  Oa  80  Nov.,  IWQ,  he  waa  helnyed 
and  captured.  Tikd  before  a  mandarin,  he  lefwed 
to  apostatise  and  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
He  remained  a  captive  until  2  Feb.,  and  during  this 
interval  livefl  in  a  ciige,  from  which  he  wrote  to  his 
family  beautiful  and  consoling  letters,  joyful  in  antici- 
pation of  his  crown.  His  bi.shop,  Mgr  Ketord,  wrote 
of  him  at  this  time:  "Though  in  chains,  he  is  na  gay 
as  a  little  bird". 

On  the  way  to  martjTdom  Father  V  'nard  chanted 

Esalins  and  hynms.  To  his  executioner,  who  coveted 
is  clothing  and  asked  what  he  would  give  to  be 
killed  promptly,  he  answere*!:  "The  longer  it  lasts 
the  better  it  will  be".  His  head,  after  exposure  at 
the  top  of  a  pole,  was  secured  by  the  Christians  and 
is  now  venerated  in  Tonkin.  The  body  rests  in  the 
cr^'pt  at  the  Missions  Etrangdres,  Paris.  Other 
precious  rdiea  are  in  the  handa  of  the  noartyr'a 
brother,  CanoB  EuaAhiB  VAiard,  eari  of  Aania 
Deux  Sevres,  France,  who  possesses,  also,  most  of 
the  martyr's  letters,  including  those  wTittcn  from  the 
cage.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  father,  Th^ophane 
refers  thus  to  his  approaching  sacrifice:  "A  slight 
sabre-cut  will  .separate  my  head  from  my  body,  like 
the  spring  flower  which  the  Master  of  the  garden 
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gather))  for  His  pleasure.   We  are  all  flowwi  plMltftd 

on  this  earth,  which  God  plucks  in  Hfa  own  good  time: 
some  a  Utile  siMincr,  sotue  a  little  latrr  .  .  .  Futhor 
and  son  may  vw  mei-t  in  Paradise.  1.  poor  little 
moth,  go  first.  Adieu".  The  caiue  of  his  beatifi- 
cation was  introduced  at  Rome  in  1879,  and  he 
waa  declared  Blessed,  2  May,  1W9.  Tho  f)t>atifica- 
tion  ceremony  broupht  n  larRr  ilclcguUon  from  France, 
including  tho  15ish(i[)  of  I'uiiiiT!?  and  the  martyr's 
cmly  surviving  brother.  'Iheophane  V<^nard  was 
befttified  in  company  with  thirty-three  other  martyrs, 
most  of  whom  were  natives  of  Tonkin,  Cochin-China, 
or  dihia. 

HntBERT.  T>,ru;>hant  Vfnard  (Lomton^:  WAtMn.  A  MvJrrn 
Martvr;  Th"<n}hl.f  ;rt>m  Modtm  Mart'/r^:  Thr  Fut'i  A/.ir:  \'ir  rt 
CorrmfMruianct  de  J.  Thtiiphant  Vfnard  (Poiticn.  ISOo);  Le  Uim- 
Xeureux  Thtvphane  \  .  ,..jr.l  Pari»,  IMl):  LtUrU  CMniM  4» 
Bienhfureuz  TKiophunc    lYn/jni  {Plg^  iMWi  CATTAtnO,  Vm 

Mwtin  U«4m»  (Milan.  18iO). 

Theopbilimthropbts,  ur  "Fricnd.M  of  (lo<i  and 
Man",  a  dt  isiic  set  t  foniu-ci  in  PVaiicc  tluriiitj  the  lat- 
tf-T  pnrt  of  tlic  Frmcli  Krvoliii ion.  'V\w  substi- 
tution  of  tlu'  ("oiisi  Hut  ioiiul  Cliujcli,  the  worship  of 
liea:%>a,  and  the  cult  of  the  ^Supreme  Being  in  place  of 
tlie  Catholic  Religion  had  practically  resulted  in  atho- 
isax  and  immorality.  Witn  a  view  to  ofTt«etting  those 
remits,  some  disciples  of  Rousseau  and  Robespierre 
resorlcd  to  a  new  religion,  wherein  Rousseau's  deism 
aiid  lioljcspierre's  civic  virtue  {rkgne  dc  la  vertu)  would 
be  combined.    Chemin  wrote  the  "  Manuel  des  th6o- 

Ehihnthrupfs"^  and  Hafly  offered  his  institute  for  the 
Uod  88  a  iiroviBioiial  place  of  meeting.  When,later, 
the  Convention  turned  over  to  them  the  little  churen 
of  .Sainte-Catherine,  in  Paris,  the  nascent  sect  won  a 
few  followers  and  proU-ctors;  still  its  progress  was 
slow  till  Lri  H<'vcllirr('-I.<  j)o:iux,  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Dirt'ciory,  iuok  up  its  cause.  But  it  waa 
only  lifter  the  Revolution  of  18  Fnictidor,  which  left 
hiui  uuimtcr  of  the  situation,  that  his  »>'rapathy  bore 
fniit.  Then  was  the  apoge«>  of  The<)])hil!vtit  hropism. 
Blended  in  a  way  with  tlic  c'lti'  lUrci'laire,  it  came  into 
posscfision  of  some  of  the  gre:it  rhun  hes  of  Paris  like 
Notre-Daine,  St-Jacquca  du  Haut-Pas.  St-M^dard 
etc.;  it  took  aoooapicuous  part  in  all  the  nat  ioii:il  c  ole* 
brntioDfl,  and  from  the  inetroiiolis  passed  into  the 
pvovmees,  chiefl}'  the  DqMVtBient  of  Yonne.  The 
moveiimt,  in  q>ite  of  a  strong  opposition  not  only  on 
the  part  of  CaXhotida  but  also  irom  Constitutionals 
and  Phikiwpbecs,  waa  gradually  takbg  bold  of  the 
masses  when  the  overthrow  of  tne  Directory  brought 
it  to  an  abrupt  end.  The  Urst  Consul  set  his  face 
against  the  new  religionists  and  they  disbanded. 
F[Hir:i<U('  uttrmpts  at  revniiiK  I'heophihinthnjpi.sm 
Were  made-  m  liie  oourse  of  tht:  iiimt.fiith  eeulup,'. 
In  1829,  Isaiiibert  circulated  a  manifesto  for  the  jmr- 
pose  of  grouping  the  French  deiftts,  f)Ut  not  him;  ermie 
of  it.  In  1S54  Henri  Carle  fomuled  '  L  ulUanec  rc^ 
ligieuse  universelle"  with  "La  libre  eoiii>tience "  as  its 
organ,  but  lM»th  society  and  periodical  <li.<;nppeared 
during  the  Frunco-PniKsian  war.  In  1JS.S2,  D^cembre 
and  \^IIi^r<-s,  thiough  "  La frat«mit£ untverselle"  and 
DUUiv  similar  publications,  sonirh'  <lirf»ctly  to  reorgan- 
ise tlio  Wft,  but  the  lUieiuin  faihd  and,  in  1890,  EW"- 

oembre  oonfoMed  tbo  imposBibiiity  of  rousing  pubUo 
ntcmrt'.  Cainerl^i^*svolaniin.ousbaok,  "HMMame", 
publiHlied  tit  Pans  in  1900,  had  a  aunilar  aim  and  met  a 

similar  fate. 

Tlx-opliil  iiiMiropism  is  describeil  in  the  "Manuel 
du  tlieojiiiil  iiitlironipine",  of  which  there  were  nev\ 
eili;i":i-  iii  ule  lis  the  work  progressetl.  The  (jovem- 
iijL'  \in<\\  eoTi.si.sted  <)f  two  ecHMmitiees,  one  chIKmI 
'  r' .11.11.- <|e  (hriM't ion  inornli  ",  in  rlinm.  <  if  r  li,. spirit- 
ual, the  other  styled  "coinileiiesminimistrateiirs",  in 
charge  «f  the  teiiitK)raltiei».  No  dninnatie  cnt-^l  was 
imponed  on  the  adlierentu  uf  the  new  religion,  the  two 
fundamental  tenets,  via.  the  existence  of  God  and  the 
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imittOirtality  of  the  soul,  being  purely  sentimonf  al  be- 
liefs {eroyatice^i  de  nentiment),  deemed  neces»ar>-  for  t  be 
reservation  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  itidividual'^ 
"he  moral  teaching,  considered  as  by  far  tht-  jiriticiual 
feature  of  the  luovetnent,  held  a  middle  position  oe- 
tweeii  the  severity  of  Stoicism  and  the  laxity  of  Epi- 
cureatu-iin.  Its  hiu^ie  priticijjle  was:  g<x)<l  is  all  that 
tends  to  pres<'rvt-  ami  ixtriect  man;  evil  is  all  that  tends 
1<)  4lei<troy  ur  iinjiair  him.  It  is  in  the  light  of  th.at 
axiom  and  not  ot  the  Christian  standard — in  spite  of 
the  phraseology' — ^that  w  e  simuld  view  the  command- 
ments concerning  the  uiiorntion  of  God,  the  love  of 
our  neighbour,  domestic  virtues,  and  patriotism. 
Theophilanthropist  womhip  was  at  fiiat  very  airaple 
and  meant  chiefly  for  the  home:  it  consisted  in  a  ahon. 
invocatioa  of  Ckid  in  the  monung  and  in  a  kind  of  ex- 
amination of  eouaeienee  at  the  end  of  the  dav.  A 
plain  altar  on  which  were  laid  some  flowerh  and  fniitp, 
a  few  inscriptions  appended  to  the  wall>,  a  platform 
for  the  readers  or  sjx'akers,  were  ( he  <itily  fumishin0l 
alkuved.  The  fouiuler>*  wereoarlieiilarl  v  Miixious  that 
this  sinii)hcit\'  Ik-  strietly  adnered  to.  Xe\  ert  licless. 
the  progress  of  the  fwet  led  grjuluftUy  to  a  much  more 
elaborate  ceri'inonial.  It  i.«  a  far  er^'  from  the  early 
meetings  where  the  minister,  or  ptre  de  famiilc,  pre- 
sided al  prayer  or  mimicked  Christian  baptism,  Fkat 
Communion,  niarringcs,  and  funeraK  to  tliegoigeoua 
display  of  the  .-iOH-alied  nal  ional  fest  i\  at.-;.  TbereCVCn 
was  a  Theophilanthropist  Mass,  whirh,  however,  came 
much  nearer  to  a  Calvinist  service  than  to  die  CaUl- 
olic  Lituigy.  Of  the  hymns  admitod  by  tbeaect,  aocne 
taken  from  the  writings  of  J.  o.  Rouaaeau,  Madame 
Deabouliteei^  or  avenBacuM^  breathe  a  noble  spirit 
but,  side  by  side  with  these,  there  are  bombast  ic  lucu- 
brations like  the  "  Hymne  tie  la  fondation  de  la  n^pub- 
lique "  and  the  "Hymne k la souverainet# du  peuple ". 
The  s.atiie  strange  combinatioit  is  found  in  the  feasts 
where  .So<-ratcs,  Jeftn-.lscque«  Hou.-i.-^eaii,  ;ind  St.  Vin- 
cent de  I'aul  areecpjally  honoured,  and  in  the  M-riuon 
where  political  haninRiie.'i  interlard  moral  e.xhorta- 
tioDB.  (^uite  noteworthy  i.s  l>uhro(-a's  funeral  ora- 
tion of  (ieorge  Washington,  wherein  the  orator,  under 
eover  of  the  American  hero,  catennl  to  the  rising 
Bonaparte  and  laid  out  for  him  a  whole  political  pro- 
gramme which,  read  in  the  Ught  of  subsequent  evfuts, 
sounds  like  iroiqr.  Deapite  the  hint.  Ikmapaitechcee 
to  be  the  Cromwdl  lalhlcr  than  the  W aahington  of  Ite 
new  religionista. 

Under  the  appearance  of  mod»ation,  Theophilai^ 
thiopism  waa  realhr  an  anti-Christian  movement. 
Whenever  superstituyn  was  mentioned,  it  meant  the 
Christian  rtligion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
Thcophilanthronist«  were  Fre<-m.'^L>ions  and  that  Free- 
miL-^nry  was  tne  leading  sjiirit  of  tlie  mo\<-i  imt 
ihrouRhout.  Neither  can  a  secret  eollusn)n  between 
Protc-t.-mt  ism  aiui  'I'heophilanthropism.  at  least  in  the 
hetiinuiiic.  !)<■  denied.  The  first  idea  of  the  sect  really 
helon^-^  to  lhi\  id  W  illiamH.  an  F.nulish  niiiu--*t(-r  who 
i*xeici«4Hl  a  cortsidertible  influence  in  Parin  during  the 
Revolution.  Chemin  con8ulte<l  the  French  Csuvin- 
ists  before  launching  his  "Manuel".  If  later  a  cou- 
in>ver>y  an)se  between  Protestants  themselves  as  to 
the  luerita of  Theopbilanthropism,  thl.'^  wa.s  due  to  the 
iniprudenoe  of  the  Theophilanthropists.  who,  ehitcd 
by  apparent  succeas,  lifted  the  maak.  The  oonsUtu- 
faonal  cleivy^  hi  the  national  eoundl  hdd  at  Notre- 
I>ame  in  1/97,  protested  against  the  new  religion,  and 
Gr^jtoire  wrote  in  his  "  Annales  de  la  Religion"  (VI, 
no  .')) :  "Theojihiliinthropism  is  one  of  those  derisive 
in>i  itutioiis  which  pretend  to  bring  to  God  those  ver>- 
j)i-<i[i|e  u  hiiin  1  fir\  dri\  e  uway  from  Him  est rarii'inii 
thetn  lr(»m  ( 'hrisl  iamty.  .  .  .  .Vhhorreii  by  L'luisU.iii.'i, 
it  is  spiin.ed  liv  philosophers  who,  though  they  may 
not  fe<>l  the  i»ee<lof  a  religion  for  theinwlves.  still  want 
the  pi-ople  to  cling  to  thi-  faith  of  their  f  iifiers." 
Catholics  went  fiuther  in  their  denunciations  and  ex- 
poaed,  beside  the  antiOuiatiaa  and  nuwMiie  spirit 
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tbat  aiumKted  the  wet,  the  poUticMl  intmiMS  hiding 
UDdR"  the  maak  of  rellKion.  Pope  Pius  Vll,  17  May, 
1800,  placwl  an  interdict  on  the  churches  that  had  been 
dcsrcnit I'l  1  l)y  lln'  deiHtic  rites,  and  Cardinal  Con^alvi, 
ill  thf  i'<iiirs<^  of  tlie  ncftotiations  n'^ardiiiK  llu-  Con- 
cor<l!il  of  (lerii:iriii<'<l  that  a  r^pci  ily  I'ml  hr  put  to 

the  Theupliihuil  hropisttf'  profanation  of  the  Catholic 
temples. 

M  \TiirF;!:.  ThfopKUanthropit  (Paria,  190,1);  Idkm,  f.^lrihu- 
titm  i:  :'l.i^l'>>rr  rriigiru'f  (It  ui  rfmtutian  ( Pari-*.  I'.HC';  Khi - 
OEMKTTK,  Lt'  eritttiont  reliifinue*  de  la  rttvlulion  (Paris,  lU04>i 
Rbio.  Tk»  rut  and  ditaUutim  «/  th*  infidrl  locirtia  in  tk»  mHn 
polis  (\jondon.  IMOO);  Pcrrbro,  Oimhii'iui  JUotofiea  MDtmmi  9 
drlln  M:>r,ilr  r,,',.;t,,.,i  .If' TrnfitanlTopi  (Turin,  ITWi):  for  ft  •«■>• 
pleto  |.ihl;..Kr!ii>liv  t.  i'  r  ii  HW'.  x.  BibliniirapMie  d$  tUtMrt  4» 
PariJi  ptniiani  la  riiuluiiun  <Paru.  180»-19aO). 

J.  F.  SOLUKB. 

Theophilus,  Bisliop  of  Aiuiodi.  EuacbiuH  in  his 
"C'hr<)nifle"place8thenamcofTheophilus against  that 
of  r<>p»'  Soter  (189-77),  and  that  of  M  aximiniiit,  Theo- 
philiM'si  duccessor,  against  the  name  of  ICIfuthcrus 
Q177-93).  Thia  does  not  mciui  that  Maxiniinu>  suc- 
ceeded Theophilus  in  177.  but  only  that  Theophilus 
and  Masdouinis  flourishea  rwpectively  in  the  timcii 
of  Soter  and  Eteutherm.  li^tfoot  aad  Hwt 
showed  that  Eusebhis,  having  no  saeh  predse  dnono- 
lotfiral  data  for  the  bishops  of  Antioch  as  he  had  for 
thost-  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  placed  the  names  of 
the  Atitiochene  bishopH  iiKainst  those  of  contemporary 
Roman  hishops  (Li^litfoot.  "St.  Ifcnatius",  etc., 
II,  4iiH  .sq..  and  "St.  Clement",  etc..  I,  2'24  sqq.). 
When  therefore  we  find  in  the  third  book  of  The- 
ophilus, "Ad  Autolycum",  that  the  writer  was  alive 
after  the  death  (ISO)  of  Marcu.s  Aurelius,  it  does 
not  follow,  as  even  writers  like  Harnack  and  Banlen- 
hewer  suppose,  that  Eusebiua  made  a  chronological 
blunder. 

The  "Ad  .Vutolycum",  the  on^y  extant  writinR  of 
Theophilus,  is  an  apolory  for  Chlistianity.  It  con- 
sists of  thtee  books,  reaUy  separate  works  written  at 
different  times,  and  correqxMidB  exactly  to  the  d»- 
scription  given  of  it  by  Eusebius  as  "three  elemen- 
tar>'  works"  (Hist,  eccl.,  IV,  xxiv).  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  convert  from  heathenism.  He 
tri  atH  of  sxii'h  subjects  a-s  the  Christian  idea  of  God, 
tlic  .■<<Ti|>fure  accounts  of  the  origin  of  man  and  the 
worhl  ■i.'*  compareil  with  pagan  nnths.  ()n  several 
occa.>i< hi"  refers  (in  councxiori  with  the  early  rhap- 
ters  of  (leru^'^is'  to  an  liistoriial  work  cnrnpascd  by 
hiuisflf.  Kum  Ihuh  iOJi.  cit.)  .■~pr.ik>  of  refutations  of 
Marcion  and  llennofjciies,  anil  "catechetical  books". 
To  the.se  St.  Jerome  i  De  vir.  illu^t.,  xxv)  jwlds  com- 
mentaries on  Proverbs  and  the  Gospels.  He  speaks 
of  the  latter  in  the  prologue  to  his  own  oomnientar>' 
on  the  Gospels,  and  also  in  his  epistle  "Ad  Algasiam  , 
where  we  learn  that  TheophQus  oonunented  upon  a 
Diatessaron  or  Ooqwl  Hannony  composed  by  l^ior 
self  ("Theophilus  .  .  .  quottuor  Evangelistamm  in 
tmum  opus  compingena")-  A  long  quotation  in  the 
same  eiiistle  is  all  that  survives  of  this  commentary, 
for  Zahti's  attrnipf  to  identify  it  with  a  Latin  com- 
mentary a><Til)cd  in  sonic  M.SS.  to  'I'heopliilu.s  has 
found  no  .sujjporiers, 

BATirroL.  Anrifnnts  lUiiriUurrt  ehrflitnnet:  Lit.  orecmr,  101-2; 
Zams,  FoTiu-kung.  tur  (Sttch.  dm  S.T.  Kinom.  II;  MARNArK, 
Ahchritt.  I.il..  ■IWJ  sq.:  Idi-.M,  ('hroni>loou.  I,  319  jm|.:  BaKDKN- 
BEWF.R-.><H\HAX.  Palriitng'j  iSt,  I.ouk.  lIMkH),  6.5-7.  For  TliM>- 
philuKV  ti'nrbinKroncprDinKthcKtrrnal  WonfiMN-  NEwMAN.f'nmiM 
«/J2tMan>i.Succf«*i^/lrici>i«inin  Trni-O  Thfil.an4  KefletJl.<m>Um, 
1906).  25Mi7.  The  Ad  Autolufum  wu<  fimt  publiithc<i  bv  Kki- 
SnJB  (Zurirh,  LMfl);  the  Islcul  «1.  by  Om),  forp.  upo/uocf.'.  VIII 
(Ji-nn.  IROl).  Knuli-h  fr.  by  Fi.nwr.R  (Ix>n<lon,  ISfiO).  and  ia 
Clahke.  .4 n/r- iVirrrie  L'brnru.  The  suppo.w(l  Commtnlarg  on 
Ihr  GonpeU  wan  fimt  nriiittil  by  DB  La  BiONB,  Hihl.  SS.  Palrum.  V 
(Parin,  157.M,  then  by  Otto  (loc.  dl.).  then  by  Zaks  (Io«.  cit.. 
2p-fi.5).  For  reforrncf^  to  literstttrc  in  thin  (•ommrnturv  sor 
BaKDEVHkwbb;  .\Iobin  in  Hme  nhiHiHint.  XXII,  12  .iq.';  and 
QurNTiN  in  Rniir  BfnMirtine.  X.\l\'.  107  tw).  Oi-evtin  nivca 
reaaon*  for  rvsmniiiutJobn  o(  Jeruaalem  aa  poMibly  the  author. 
wtt  aaaosiaphsoaTlMiipliilnrt  dMlrine  nee  BAKnENiiKWER. 

i\  J.  Bacchus. 

XIV.— 40 


ThMphUus,  Patrtaitih  off  Aksandria  (8S5-412). 

Concerning  the  extraction  and  early  life  of  Theophilus 
we  have  but  scanty  information.  He  had  a  sister  of 
similar  temperament  and  St.  Cyril,  his  i^ufcps.'ior.  wjis 
Wm  nephew.  Hydatius  ("Chron.",  II;  T  I.  ,  LI,  S74) 
calls  him  a  "most  learned  man",  and  dedieale^  to  him 
an  Eanter  table  for  lUO  years.  St.  Jerome  mfornus  us 
thai  he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  teucher  be- 
fore 3H.'-,  ("Contra  Hufm.",  Ill,  1.S,  in  P.  L.,  XXllI, 
•192  i.  After  hi.«  election  to  the  Patriarchate  of  .\lex- 
andria  (3H5)  he  i^howtnl  himself  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual gift^  and  capacity,  but  also  extremely  violent 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  His 
name  is  connected  with  three  important  historical 
events;  the  decay  of  paganism  in  E!g>'pt,  the  Origen- 
istic  controversyi  alM  ue  deposition  and  banishment 
of  St.  John  ChfyBOSloin.  AtMUt  390  Theophilus  de- 
prived the  pagaiM  of  Alexandria  of  a  temple,  probably 
with  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I,  and 
apparently  destroyed  several  other  temples  (Socrates, 
V,  ICi;  .\mniian.,  XXII,  xi,  7).  A  riot  en.'fued,  and  a 
numljer  of  Christians  were  slain.  With  Theophilus 
at  their  herid,  the  Chri.stians  retaliated  by  de.^tnjving 
the  cclebrate<i  teini)le  of  .<erapis,  on  the  ruins  of  w)iich 
the  patriarch  ere<  ted  a  ehurch.  He  al.so  erectetl  a 
majinific^'nt  church  at  Caiiope.    In  ;i91  or  'MV2  'I'heo- 

Chilus  Wfus  requestetl  by  the  Synod  of  Capua  to  exert 
is  influence  to  end  the  schism  at  Antioch.  How- 
ever, he  faile<i  to  establish  peace,  and  it  was  only  in 
386  that  St.  John  Chrysostom,  with  the  assistaaoe  of 
Theophilus,  succeeded  in  re-eetabiislui«  eooksiastioa] 
communion  between  Plavian  and  Rome. 

Until  399  Theophilus  was  rn^arded  as  a  friend  of 
Origcn  and  the  Origenists.  Many  of  the  s^oJIed 
Origenist  iBOoltt  were  •nionB[  his  brat  friends;  some  of 
them  he  appointed  to  scelesiaBtical  offices  and  digni- 
ties: for  example,  he  named  Isidore  archpresbyter  and 
patriarchal  acnnomm,  and  raised  others  to  the  episeo- 
pate.  In  the  quarrel  lietween  Johannes-Hufinus  and 
Epi[)liariius-,Ji>rofiie  he  took  the  side  of  the  first  (So- 
crates, V'l,  lOi,  inforuKHl  Jerome  thp)UKh  Isidore  in 
396  that  he  should  show  more  re>p<'et  for  the  authority 
of  his  bishop,  John  of  .lerusalein  (l^pj).  ixiii  and  Ixxxii; 
"Contra  Itufin.",  HI.  17;  "Contra  Johannem 
HieroB.",  37),  and  accuse<l  St.  Kpiphanius  of  antlm>- 
pomorphiam.  He  also  banishe<i  the  Egyptian  bishop 
Paulus,  an  opponent  of  the  (Iri^enistj^,  and  reoroached 
St.  Jerome  for  the  hospitality  showed  tiim  (Je> 
rome,  "Cont.  Kufinum",  111,  17  and  78).  Between 
399  and  400  Theophilus  suddenly  altcied  liis  attitude; 
the  chief  motive  tor  the  cban^ite  M-ems  to  have  been  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  archiiresbvter  Isidore,  well 
known  as  a  friend  of  the  Origeni.<ts.  Isidore  had 
taken  charge  of  a  sum  of  money  and,  in  acconlance 
with  tlie  exprosji  request  of  tin-  ildti'ir,  ilid  not  inform 
Theophilu.-^.  who. ■suffered  from  ;i  "ni.iiua  f>ir  liuildui^;" 
and  avarice  (.St.  Isidore  I'elus.,  Kp.  i,  L")2l.  The 
patriarch  heard  of  the  matter,  liowevcr,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  vilest  slanders  aKiunst  Isidore  and 
even  aeis  of  violence  (Pall.,  VI;  .Sozomen,  VIII,  12). 
Isiilore  found  protection  with  his  friends,  the  monks 
of  Xitria,  whereupon  Th«<o]ihilus  turned  against  them 
also.  At  first  he  .set  the  anthropomorpnio-minded 
monks,  the  enemiej«  of  the  Oripemsts,  against  them, 
although  he  had  condcmne<l  their  views  in  hL-*  Ea.ster 
letter  of  399  (Sozomen,  VIII,  11;  Cassian,  "Coll.", 
X,  2),  then  dirin-ted  against  them  bis  Eastcr  lettcrof 
401  (P.  L.,  XXI,  773).  and  finnUy  oondsauwd  Orism. 
ism  at  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  in  401. 

Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  soldiers  and 
armed  servants  he  marche<l  against  the  monks,  1  turned 
their  dwellings,  and  ill-treated  those  whom  he  cap- 
tured (Pall.,  vii;  Sicrates,  \  I,  7;  for  .leroriie's  conurat- 
ulations  to  Theophilu.s  .see  Jerome,  F.p.  Ixxxvi). 
The  monks.  al>out  :'>IM)  in  numher,  proceeded  first  to 
Palestine,  where  the  mauiniy  of  them  .-etiird  near 
Scythopolis;  the  four  Tall  Brethren  meanwhile  pro- 
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eeeded  to  Constant  inople  to  ask  proteotion  and  juito 
from  St.  John  Chryaoatom  and  the  emperor.  Theo- 
philud  was  summoned  to  Ck>n8taiitii)ople  to  answer 
their  charges,  and  thus  bsgjos  liit  eoonenoa  with  the 
UtjSedy  of  Chr^'BOBtom,  iHuoh  aoon  took  the  fint  place 
in  hu  and  the  public  interest  (see  John  Crrtsostom, 
Saint).  At  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  in  403  Theophilus 
Ooncludod  an  ec}uitable  peace  with  the  i>ereecutcd 
moiik»,  find  on  hia  return  lo  Ale.xandria  ia  said  to  have 
agiiin  received  the  Ixiok.s  of  Origen  (Socrates,  VI,  1"). 
That  ThoophihiH  may  have  Innm  really  verj-  "brtiad- 
minded",  is  shown  by  the  faet  that  lie  eonsecrati  <i  the 

Ehilosopher  Synesivis  bishop  alxmt  410,  althoujih  the 
itter  ha*i  not  yet  been  ba|)tize<l,  and  hati  atinuhited 
that,  as  bishop,  he  might  retain  his  wife  and  adhere  to 
his  Pbitonic  views  (ure-e.xist.enee  of  soul,  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.).  As  a  writer 
ISeophilus  did  not  attain  much  prominence.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Eaater  letten,  of  which  three  are  extant 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jerome  (P.  L.,  XXII,  and 
P.  G.,  LXV,  53  8qq.)»  he  wrote  "one  large  volume 
against  Origen"  (Geimadius,  33),  of  whieh  lome  frae* 
mentg  are  oreserved  (collected  in  Gallandi,  "  Bibl.  vet. 
patr.",  Vn,  801-52;  P.  G.,  LXV,  33Hi8;  Zahn,  "For- 
acbungen  tmt  Gesrh.  des  nenfe.st.  Kanons",  II,  Er- 
langen,  ISJiS,  p.  2^54  aqq.).  The  Canons  awribed  to 
Theophilus  are  in  Pitra,  "Juris  (Hcles.  Gnrcor.  hist,  et 
monutn.",  I  (Rome,  1S(V4),  .')4r)-t)49.  Inaulheiitic 
and  doubtful  writings  were  also  in  circulation  iimler 
Theophilua's  name  (Gennadius,  3H:  "Legi  et  trcs  U- 
bros  suo  nomine  t  it  ulatoa,  aed  liogu  inooosooana  eat. 

Non  valde  credidi"). 

In  aililitii-n  to  tlic  niiirrc"!  alrr'tuly  mentionpfl,  consult:  Theo- 
poBET.  Httl.  tfcl.,  V,  xxii;  Sllpu  ii  b  Scvkkib,  Dial..  I.  <»-".  in 
P.  L..  W.  187-8;  TiLLSMOST,  .Wmoirt;  XI  (Pari*.  I69S-1712). 

fi3.3-H;  Ceiluer.  Hitl.  gfnfrnh,  VII  (P»ri«.  1"L'<MW). 
43S-47;  I'i<*T.  Originr  (Parin.  1907),  xlviiiwj.;  Vincexzi,  Hittnria 
criVini;  tjuirttionf  intrr  Theophilum  Epiphanium,  Hifronumum, 
adttrtariwi  Orii/tni>  rt  inttr  Oriffenii  palronot  Joh.  Chryoi- 
tumtm,  RMiAf>">»  ft  monaehot  XHrifntei  (Rome.  18C5);  CavaI/- 
fLttAumtd'Antiocht  (Parig,  I'JOo).  2.srv-|;  Koch.  Si/nenut 
•niwr  JFiaM  u.  Wnl^  *ttm  Biaehof  to  HUUir.  Jnhrb., 

Chiiys.  Havk. 


UULA,  L*  »eku 
MM  Qmm  M  W*  <l«r  IF 
ZXIU  (1000).  7U-74. 


Theoaophy,  O*o<ro0/a,  wis<lom  eoneerning  God,  is  a 
tenn  Ufed  in  ^cciieral  to  (iesit;n;ile  the  knowhMlno  of 
Goil  supiK)(*e<i  to  he  obtaineil  by  the  <iire('t  intuition 
of  the  Divine  e.ss<'nre.  In  meiluHl  ii  ihfi'rrs  I'mtn 
theologj',  which  is  the  knowledge  of  (.iiMi  obtained  hv 
revelation,  and  from  pliilasophy,  whieh  i.s  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  Divine  things  acquired  by  hiunan  reastming. 
It  ts often  incorrectiv  confoimded  with  mysticism,  for 
the  latter  is  proper!}^  the  thirst  for  the  Divine,  the 
aspiration  for  the  invisible,  and  hence  a  natural  mani- 
festation of  the  rcli^ua  sentiment.  By  intuition  or 
illumination  the  initiated  Theo^phists  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  harmoBy  with  the  central  piinciide 
of  the  universe.  This  know  ledge  of  the  secret  forees 
of  nature,  of  the  true  relation  between  the  world  and 
man,  frees  them  from  the  ordinary  limitations  of 
human  life,  and  gives  them  a  [x-culiar  ]xiwer  over  the 
hidden  forci-s  of  the  macroco.sm.  Their  excejifional 
faculties  are  allege*!  as  ex])eriniental  prinif  of  their 
SUiK'rior  .science;  tliey  are  the  only  guarantee  of  the 
truth  of  their  teaching.  They  are  said  to  trunsinit 
this  truth  by  way  of  revelation.  Thu.s  theosophy 
a{)pealN  to  tradition,  but  not  in  the  Christian  sense. 

(1)  India  is  the  home  of  uU  theosophic  speculation. 
Oltramere  .kun  s  that  the  directive  idr  i  of  Hindu 
civilisation  is  tbeosonhic  Its  develonment  covers  a 
grCAt  many  ages,  eaen  represent (d  in  Indian  religious 
literature,  "niere  are  formed  the  basic  principles  of 
theoso^iy.  Knowledge  of  the  occult  laws  in  nature 
and  in  life,  the  intuitive  method,  iuperhuBMUi  powers, 
lioetOity  to  established  religion  are  not  all  equally 
apparent  in  each  age,  but  are  present  conjunctively 
or  aeparatelv  through  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 
The  early  lirahmanic  writings  contain  the  germs, 
which  have  gradually  developed  into  a  rich  vegetation 


of  ideas  and  beliefs.  ThiiB  ideal  are  orgKokad  into 

systems,  not  however  homogSBeous  or  autonomaaa 
but  mixed  with  other  belief.  Then  they  leave  tlie 
schools  to  act  upon  the  masses,  either  in  forming  a 
religion,  e.  g.  Buddhiani,  or  in  penetrating  popiuar 
religitma  alrndy  e»iatinfc  e.  g.  Hinduism.  Tnus  the 
Upanishads  teadi:  that  tne  iMividual  soul  is  identical 
with  the  universal  soul,  hence  the  doctrine  of  adrnitn. 
i.  e.  non-duaUty;  that  the  individual  existence  of  the 
Boul  is  a  state  of  suffering,  hence  the  doctrine  of  stim- 
mra,  i.  e.  metempsychosis;  that  the  individual  .*4>ul 
is  delivered  from  suffering  by  its  reunion  with  the 
universal  soul,  a  reunion  realized  by  seizing  the  con- 
sciimsiiess  of  identity  with  it,  hence  the  doctrine  of 
tnokm,  i.  e.  salvation.  The  basic  doctrines  of  the 
Vedanta  and  Saukhya  systems  are  monistic  Panthe- 
ism, intuition  as  the  supreme  means  to  reach  truth, 
metempsychosis,  the  world  of  sense  is  only  a  very 
little  part  of  the  category  of  things,  the  theory  and 
method  of  salvation  strictly  intellectual.  'rh««e 
mtems  developed  from  the  Cfpaniriiads.  The  final 
devdopment  is  the  Yoga.  Yoga,  i.  e.  "one  who  lha 
himseo,  or  exercises",  refers  to  the  exercises  pne» 
tised  to  free  the  soul  from  the  body,  whieh  to  it  ii 
like  a  string  to  a  bird.  Some  of  these  exercises  were: 
to  rid  one's  self  of  moral  faults  (though  the  ni:ister8 
do  not  agree  a.s  to  what  these  faults  arei;  to  sit  in 
certain  painful  postures,  fheck  the  breath,  and  reiluce 
thought  to  a  iiiiniiiium  b\'  staring  at  the  tip  of  the 
noM':  to  place  the  s/)ul  in  a  jiarticular  part  of  the 
body,  and  so  gradually  acquire  inastcry  over  it,  or. 
rather,  let  the  .soul,  tlie  true  s«'lf,  acquire  ma.stery  over 
the  iKidy;  to  starve  and  leam  to  subsi.st  on  air.  or 
even  without  it;  to  concentrate  thought  by  medita- 
tion, i.  e.  to  think  of  nothing,  Thyana,  the  hij^ieat 
state  of  which  is  the  cataleptic  trance  tamadlUf  in 
which  mind  is  suppressed  but  the  soul  is  in  full  amv^ 
ity.  In  this  state  the  person  is  a  maMalma,  L  e.  mastei^ 
soul  and  can  enjoy  a  temporary  release  from  the  body 
which  it  leaves  to  go  naming  about,  performing 
wonderful  feats  on  material  nature  and  controlling 
other  K's.'j  iwwerftil  souls.  This  latter  was  the  secret 
of  the  Yoga'.s  real  jKiwcr  and  w.as  Rupi)o.'»H  to  l>e 
done  by  a  transfer  of  soul.  When  the  soul  re-entrr« 
the  body,  the  Yoga  wakes  and  is  liki'  otlier  jHHijjle. 
liy  repeated  exercises  the  soul  enn  become  so  strong 
that  it  .secures  perpetual  reliTi.-io  from  the  beMly,  thus, 
according  to  the  older  \iit;a  teaching,  it  fiie>  to 
hea\T'n  where  it  enjoys  great  ha]ipines.>i,  riding  in  a 
celestial  car  attended  by  lovely  women  and  music; 
but  with  the  latter  YogM,  on  breaking  all  bodily 
bonds  it  formed  immediate  aiiaorption  into  the 
Supreme  Soul. 

(2)  Theosophic  teaching  comes  to  the  front  in  the 
timu  period  <m  Greek  philosophy.  Hence  it  is  found 
in  the  Jewish-Greek  philosophy  with  the  neo-PUto- 
nists.  The  theosophic  atmosphere  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Orient  is  ))lainly  shown  in  Plotinus.  The 
Gnostic  system.s  reveal  more  f  he*>.<ophy  than  theology, 
and  in  the  Jewish  Kabhala  is  found  a  theo.st)phy  mixed 
with  various  forms  of  niagu'  aixi  oreultism.  The 
Renais-sance  brought  into  modern  thought  net^-PUv 
tonism  and  the  Kabbala,  e.  g.  Keuehlin  fd.  1492\ 
-Agripjia  (d.  1.53,5),  Cardano  i<l.  l.iTtii,  Paracelsus 
(d.  1.')I01,  Weigel  id.  \F)SH).  More  imimrtunt  is  rhe 
teaching  of  Jakob  Bfihme  (d.  1624).  lie  taught  that 
the  "eternal  dualism"  of  God  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  all  evil;  that  there  is  a  "darit"  ne^tivc  principle 
in  God.  which  evil  element  makes  manifest  His  good- 
ness. Without  this  there  wouW  be  no  revelation. 
Further,  were  it  not  for  this  principle  God  could  not 
know  Himself.  Bfihme's  teachrngmflucnceil  Haadn' 
(q.  v.),  Schelling,  and  Hegd.  Tneoeophic  principles 
colour  the  theology  of  Swedenborg,  and  aro  found  in 
the  group  of  modem  thinkers,  especially  neo-Hegel- 
ians,  who  claim  that  the  existence  of  God  is  known 
by  direct  intuition  or  by  a  special  faculty  of  the  soul. 
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A  new  importance  of  these  teachings  in  modern 
thought  is  due  to  the  school  of  Modem  theoso^y 
dating  from  the  foundation  of  the  Theoeophunl 
Society  in.  New  Ymk  City  by  Madame  Blavataky  in 
1876»  Sb*  is  the  chief  ana  only  authority  for  the 
revdatioil  <tf  so-called  Tibetan  occultistn.  A.  P. 
Sianett  however  usca  the  term  Esott-ric  Buddhism. 
Thry  claimo<l  to  have  the  trw  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  ami  of  man  from  the  Upani- 
ahads  and  liuddliist  Suirus  through  Oriental  savants, 
tnahatmafi,  the  faithful  dciKisitories  of  a  profound  and 
8tip(  rhuiii;in  wi.sdom.  In  fiiot,  a  grcut  part  of  their 
nomencliiture  is  derivp<i  from  India,  and  they  seek 
there  for  a  justification  of  teachings  drifting  about 
in  modern  thought  and  derived  to  a  great  extent,  if 
not  wholly,  from  nco-Platonic  and  Jewish  souroee 
through  the  Renaissance.  The  objects  of  tlie  society 
are:  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  universal  brotheriiood  oiF 
hnmaiiity  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sea^ 
caste^  or  ooloar;  to  encourage  the  study  of  company* 
tive  feligion,  philosophy,  and  science;  to  investigate 
the  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the  powers  latent 
in  man.  This  lust  rlausc  pivrs  dcrasiun  to  include 
magic,  the  occult,  the  umuinn-,  ami  tin-  niarvflious 
in  any  and  every  form.  .Madaiia  Blavatsky,  with 
Colonel  Olcott,  went  to  Imlia  in  1S7S.  Sliorlly 
afterwards  her  frauds  were  oxpf)sed  thnni^tli  letters 
written  bv  hor  and  nublishwl  by  (!olumb  and  his 
wife,  who  had  Imh'u  in  iier  .service.  This  was  acknowl- 
e<iKed  by  the  London  Society  of  Psychictd  Keseareh, 
wlueh  in  Nov.,  1S>4  sent  li.  Hodgson,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  to  investigate  (Edmund  Garrett, 
"lais  very  much  Unveileil ",  London,  1895;  Francis 
PodouNre.  "Studies  in  Psychical  Research").  In 
spite  of  tnis,  however,  the  teaching  was  continued  and 
Kopsttted  Dy  lier  disciples  Mn.  Besant,  CoL  OJoott, 
A.  P.  Sinnett,  and  otherS; 

Modem  theosophv  claims  to  be  a  definite  science. 
Its  teachings  are  tne  product  of  thought,  and  its 
source  is  cunseiuusne.^'^,  not  any  Divine  revelation. 
As  a  science  it  is  supiK)se<i  to  be  basiMi  on  investiga- 
tion and  experimentation  of  the  ociailt  laws  in  nature 
and  in  human  life.  Only  those  (luaiified  for  the 
inquir>'  can  gra.-*[)  ihe.-e  la'.\s,  ami  they  nain  fnitn  this 
knowledge  certain  superhuman  powers.  ^Irs.  Bcsant 
calls  it  the  great  synthesis  of  life,  i.  e.  of  religion, 
science,  and  philosophy,  as  old  as  thoughtful  human- 
ity, prodaimed  in  a  new  form  suited  to  the  present 
tUBM.  Its  aim  is  that  spirit  is  and  can  become  the 
master  of  matter.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  a  protest 
against  materialism  whidi  teaches  that  thouv^t  and 
feeling  are  the  results  of  the  aggfegations  of  matter. 
Theosoplrv  on  the  eoatraiy  sees  in  matter  an  instru- 
ment of  life,  and  in  thought  the  mative  and  moulding 
power  of  matter. 

The  basic  teaching  of  theoaophy  is  the  imiveraal 
brotherhond  of  humanity.  Hence  sprin^^  'he  preach- 
ing of  toleration  to  all  jM-rsons  and  u>  all  varieties 
of  l>elief,  e.  g.  Buddhists,  Christians,  Atheists.  It 
considers  the  different  religions  as  ineilnHis  adiii)tf-d 
by  man  in  tlw  seareli  fur  Ooil.  'riie%  are  of  necessity 
various,  becau.«<^  men  differ  in  temjx'rament,  lyiH-, 
needs,  and  slagea  of  evolution.  Hence  they  are 
different  and  imperfect  expressions  of  truth.  As 
such  it  Kavs:  "we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  the 
world's  religions,  for  each  has  it.s  jiartial  truth  and 
its  characteristic  message  which  the  jHTfeot  man 
must  acquire."  Hence  tlieoaophv  appeals  to  men  as 
the  great  peacemaker,  for  it  teacaes  that  all  relqpons 
mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  rather  that  they  are 
all  bnmdies  of  a  rinkle  tree.  In  lids  sense  it  ftttadn 
comparative  mythology  which  tries  to  show  that 
rdicion  was  originally  'he  fniit  of  man's  ignorance 
and  will  disapjn  ar  .vitli  'he  increa.se  of  knowledge, 
whereas  in  faci  religiun  coiiie.^  from  Divine  knowlecige, 
L  e.  tlieiisophv. 

The  principle  of  universal  brotberhuud  rests  upon 


the  "solidarity"  «f  all  living,  of  all  that  is,  hi  the 
one  life  and  one  flnnsekwisnesB.  Solidarity  qirina 
inm  tlie  belief  in  the  immanence  of  God,  the  only 
and  external  life  manifested  in  the  multiplicity  of 
creation.  All  forces  are  external;  there  is  no  super- 
natural, excejit  the  suiM-rhuman  and  superscnsuous, 
i.  e.  powers  greater  than  thos*.'  normally  exercistnl  by 
mjui,  which,  however,  can  be  devcloiK-d.  Ignorance 
therefore  makes  the  luiracle.  Hence  there  is  no 
personal  (lod,  and  for  this  re;i.-^iii  .Madame  Blavatsky 
and  Mrs.  Besant  say  that  llieo-sophy  is  more  readily 
embraceti  by  .\thei8ts  and  Agnostics.  Hence  tdsso 
Colville  coiUd  teach  that  the  spirit  or  soul  in  man  ia 
the  unlv  real  and  permanent  part  of  his  being;  eveiy* 
thing  else  pertaining  to  him  is  illusory  and  transitoiy. 
Solidarity,  i.  e.  the  common  life  pervading  all  t*~' — 
is  thus  made  the  basis  of  morahty.  Hence  a 
done  to  one  is  done  to  all,  as  e.  g.  an  injury  i 
on  one  part  of  the  human  organism  results  in  pain 
diffused  sod  fdt  throughout.  At  the  same  time  we 
arc  told  that  God  is  ^ood  and  man  immortal,  that  the 
"immanence  of  God  justifies  religion",  i.  e.  tne  search 
after  Him,  that  all  things  move  to  good  and  to  man's 
benefit,  that  niati  must  understand  and  co-operate 
with  the  scheme  of  things. 

Man  has  seven  a-spects,  or  rather  is  a  Ix  iiig  com- 
po.scij  iif  Ncven  principles.  These  are  viewed  in  two 
grou])s:  tlie  Quaternary,  corresj)onding  to  our  animal 
nature,  i.  e.  soul  and  Ixxiy,  the  mortal  part  of  man, 
the  products  of  evolution;  and  the  Triad,  correspond- 
ing to  our  spiritual  nature,  i.  o.  Bpirit,  for  thcosophists 
say  that  Christian  philosophy  holds  the  threefold 
division  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man.  The 
Quaternary  is  made  up  of  Sthtda  Skarira,  i.  e.  phyncal 
bo<lyj  Linga  Sharira,  i.  e.  astral  douUe:  Prana,  L  e. 
pniuiuple  of  life;  Kama,  L  e.  our  ^laaBional  nature. 
The  Tnad  is  composed  of:  Jlfonoa,  i.  e.  mind  or  the 
thinker;  Buddhi,  i.  c.  the  dwelling-place  of  sjiirit; 
Atnir,  i.  e.  spirit.  Hence  we  find  Atnir-Buddhi  used 
conjointly.  This  Triad  is  called  the  Imrijorlal  Triad. 
It  is  united  to  the  Quateniary  by  Miuuis,  in  itself 
viewetl  as  Higher  Manax,  sending  out  a  Pay,  which  as 
LtiH'cr  Manas  is  imlxMlde*!  in  Kama.  Thus  Kama- 
Mmiii.H  is  the  link  joining  our  animal  to  our  .spiritual  ^ 
nature,  and  is  the  battle-ground  of  life's  .struggles. 
Man  is  primarily  divine,  a  spark  of  the  Divine  life; 
this  hving  flame  passing  out  from  th<'  Central  Fire, 
weaves  for  itself  covering  within  v.  Im  li  it  dwells 
and  thus  becomes  the  Triad,  the  Atma-BtMhi- 
Manas,  the  Immortal  Self.  Tms  sends  out  its  Ray, 
which  becomes  encased  in  grosser  matter,  in  the  Kamic 
body,  in  the  Astral  Double,  and  in  the  physical  body. 
The  Astral  Double,  i.  e.  rarer  matter,  the  exact  double 
of  the  pbysieal  body.  pUlvb  a  great  part  in  spiritual- 
isiio  phenomena.  'Tne  Manan  is  the  real  1,  the  rein* 
camating  ego  makes  the  human  perstjnality.  The 
Quaternary  as  a  whole  is  viewed  as  the  Personalitv, 
i.  c.  the  shajiow  of  the  Si-lf.  In  fact  each  principle 
or  a.-'pert  may  be  considered!  a  Personality  m  so  far 
a.s  it  undervalues  Alma,  i.  e.  throws  its  shadow  over 
Aiwa  and  prevents  us  from  w^'ing  in  ever_\thing 
Atma,  i.  e.  the  One  Eternal  Existence.  The  h*e<'r 
however  knows  that  Alma  is  the  one  realitv,  the 
essence  of  all  things,  thai  Alnui-Bnddhi  is  the  Lniver- 
sal  One  Soul,  itself  an  asiwct  of  Atma,  that  Aims^ 
Buddhi-Mnnast  is  the  individual  mind  or  Thinker, 
that  the  shadow  of  Manas,  our  Alma-Buddhi,  makes 
men  say  "my  soul"  and  "thy  soul",  whereas  in 
reality  we  are  all  one  with  Atma,  the  Unknown  Root. 
After  deitth  all  of  the  Manasic  Ray  that  is  pure  and 
tmsoiled  gradually  disentangles  itself,  carrying  with 
it  such  of  life's  experiences  as  are  of  a  nature  fit  for 
as.<*imilatinn  with  the  Higher  Ego.  The  Manasic 
Ego  unite*!  to  Atma-Buddhi  passes  into  the  Deva- 
ehoriic  state  of  conseioii.sness,  rapt  in  blis.sful  dn'oms 
colour<Hl  by  the  experiences  of  the  earth-life.  This 
State  is  a  continuation  of  the  earth-hfe  shorn  of  its 
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sorrows,  and  a  rumpletion  of  its  noble  and  puro 
wishos. 

T)K>o.Hopiiy  is  not  only  a  basis  of  religion;  it  is  alxu 
a  philosophy  of  lifo.  Aa  such,  its  main  toaohinp  arr 
roinrarnation  and  the  law  of  Karma.  Karma  w  the 
outcome  of  the  colled ive  life,  a  law  of  ethical  causa- 
tion. In  the  past  incarnation  tlie  tf^n  ha<l  acquin-4i 
certain  faculties,  set  in  motion  certain  cauf«*H.  The 
effect  of  these  causes  and  of  causes  set  in  motion  in 

Sreviouji  incarnations  and  not  vet  exhaustt-ii  are  its 
[anna  and  determine  the  conditionH  into  which  the 
ego  is  reborn.  Thus  inequalities  of  natural  gifts,  «>.  g. 
genius,  of  temixTameiil  and  of  character  are  ex- 
plained. The  law  of  propvss  is  the  law  of  involution 
anil  evolution,  the  returnmg  of  the  Divine  Spark  into 
a  unity  with  Spirit  through  various  reincarnations, 
which  an>  viewed  as  a  prooeas  of  purification.  Sin. 
poverty,  and  niiserj-  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  and 
are  gradually  removed  as  the  spirit  in  usbeconies  fn-ed 
fronj  earthly  dross.  There  is  no  heaven  tior  hell.  Death 
is  the  pas.sag<'  from  this  state  of  life  to  another.  There 
is  an  evolution  behind  and  before,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  final  attainment  for  every  human  soul,  i.  e.  to 
be  one  with  the  Absolute.    As  man  advances  in  this 

fjrocess  his  spirit  becomes  stranger,  and  can  develop 
atent  powers,  not  shown  in  ordinary  mortals. 

Criticism. — In  spite  of  a  Christian  ethical  phrasi'- 
oloK>',  theosophy  \n  reality  is  a  form  of  i)antheism, 
and  denies  a  personal  (lod  and  personal  immortality. 
Its  appeal  to  the  spiritual  in  man,  and  its  striving 
after  union  with  the  Divine  are  based  upon  a  eontra- 
dictorj'  metaphj'sic,  an  imaginary  psj'chologj-  a 
system  of  ethics  which  recognizes  no  free-will,  but 
only  the  absolute  necessity  of  Kanna.  No  evidence 
or  proof  is  given  for  its  teaching  except  the  simple 
statements  of  its  leaders.  The  denial  of  a  personal 
God  nullifies  its  claim  to  Ih*  a  spiritualistic  philosophy. 
Judging  it  aa  pres«'nted  by  its  own  exjwnents,  it 
apiwars  to  be  a  strange  mixture  of  mystici.sm,  charla- 
tani.'<m,  and  thaumaturgic  pretension  combine<l  with 
an  eager  effort  to  e.\i)r«'.sn  its  teaching  in  words  which 
reflect  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  ethics  and  modtTn 
scientific  truths. 

WiuairT.  Modem  Theotophy  (Bo-ton  and  New  York.  ISM); 
Beaant,  Thriiuiphiral  MnnuaU  (Ixiuiinn,  N'^w  York  uul  .NIarlru, 
18921;  l.«cturt>  on  Ihr  Htttory  nf  lOltgiom:  CiUhatir  Truth  Society: 
V,  rA<-<>»'<pAv  (Ixin<l(in  nmi  Nrw  V<irk,  1911):  Hitll.  TkrompHy 
and  ChnatutnUy  (Catholir  Truth  .Society);  dk  Uh.vmdmaison, 
J>  LhIum  Httu  ill  wriiK  Snrnct  rl  KrUi/iiin  (Parin),'  Bt'itNKLU, 
MnnuiiU  Ji  Ttotofia  (Itonu-.  1910);  Ultrauebk,  L'hittoirt  den 
id*"  Ihf-iiuiphiqurt  diini  V Indt  (P<ui»);  ClaRKB  io  Tht  Month 
(Jan..  Feb..  .March,  1897). 

John  T.  Ditiscoix. 

Theotocopuli,  Do!menicc>  (El  (Jreco),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Spanish  artists,  b.  in  Crete,  between 
154.1  and  d.  at  Toledo,  7  April,  1(514.    On  15 

Nov.,  l.")7(),  the  luini.iiure-painter  (liulio  Clovio 
wrote  to  Cardinal  N.  Kame.sc,  recommending  V\ 
Greco  to  his  patron,  diwribing  him  as  a  Cretan, 
who  was  then  in  Home  and  \\w\  lK>en  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  V.\  Greco,  however,  derived  very  little 
influence  from  his  master,  for  his  works,  beyond  a 
certain  influence  of  Ha-^-^ano,  Haroccio,  \'crone.se,  or 
Tinlorettn,  are  individual  and  distinct.  Kl  Greco 
came  to  ."^pain  in  l.")77.  He  signed  his  name  in  Greek 
chariictcrs.  using  the  Latin  form  of  his  Christian 
name,  and  repeatedly  <lcclaring  himself  as  a  native 
of  Creic.  lie  appeared  br>fore  the  tribtinal  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Tolnio  in  l.Wi,  as  interpreter  for  one 
of  hi."  comnal riots  who  wa.s  accu.sed  of  being  a  Moor; 
he  then  (iefinitely  announceil  that  he  ha«l  s«'ltled 
in  Toledo.  Nolliing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or 
early  hi.story,  nor  why  he  went  to  Spain;  but  in  lime 
he  bocaine  t>-])ically  .Spanish,  and  his  ptiiiilings  exhibit 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  jMHipIe  among."!  whom  he 
re:<ided.  From  very  early  days  he  struck  out  a 
definite  line  for  him.self,  glor>-ing  in  cold  tones  with 
blue,  in  the  ii.se  of  grey  and  many  varieil  tones  of 
white,  and  in  impressionistic  work  which  foreshad- 


owed ideas  in  art  that  were  introduced  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later.  His  first  authenticati-d  portrait 
is  that  of  his  patron  and  fellow-oountrj-man  Clovio, 
now  at  Naples;  his  last,  that  of  a  cardinal,  in  ili« 
Natiorial  (iallery.  His  first  imiwrlant  commi.ssion 
in  .Spain  was  to  paint  the  reredos  of  the  Church  of 
Santo  Domingo  el  Diego  at  Toledo.  Ho  may  liave 
been  drawTi  to  Spain  in  connexion  with  the  work  in 
the  Escorial,  but  he  made  ToUhIo  his  home.  Tl>c 
hou.H»>  where  he  lived  Ls  now  a  mu.seum  of  his  works, 
8ave<l  to  Spain  by  one  of  her  nobles. 

His  earliest  important  work  is  "El  I-jipolio", 
which  adorns  the  high  altar  in  Toledo,  but  by  far 


Detail  fhou  xni:  Hi  rim.  <»i  thj:  Condi;  u'OmiAT.  iiT  TRMorc^ 
('uix'u.  IN  THE  Cbl'Kch  ot  S.  Tout.  1'i>m^> 


his  greate.-it  painting  is  the  famous  "Burial  of  the 
Count  of  Orgaz"  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Tom<5. 
The  line  of  portraits  in  the  rear  of  the  burial  scwic 
re|)r<'.>ient.s  with  infinite  skill  alnxMt  every  phase  of 
ill"'  ."^jianish  r'haracier.  while  one  or  two  of  the  faces 
in  the  iiiinie«liiite  background  have  seldom,  if  evpf, 
been  e(|uiiliec|  in  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  master- 
pii'ces  of  the  world.  The  influence  of  El  Greco  in  the 
world  of  art  wa-s  for  a  long  lime  lost  sight  of,  but  it 
was  very  real,  and  very  far-reaching.  Vel.i-  :  ■ 
owed  much  to  him.  and,  in  nKxlern  days.  ,^ 
aiiribiiies  his  skill  a.s  an  arti.st  to  a  prufotinu  .sn.  i;.  ■  : 
Kl  Gieeo's  works.  Kl  (Jreco's  se|>arate  portrait.-* 
ar<'  marvels  «if  diseerninent ;  few  m«'n  have  exhibited 
I  he  eoniplexilii-s  of  mental  emotion  with  equal 
sui'1-es.-i.  The  largest  collection  of  his  works  outaide 
of  Spain  bi-loiigs  lo  the  King  of  Itunnuiia,  some  of 
tile  ]>»ititii)(!-'  biing  at  Sinaia,  others  in  Bukaml. 
In  the  National  ( iall<'r^'  of  I.ondon,  in  the  coUectioiia 
of  Sir  John  Sf irIinjr-Nlaxwell,  the  Countess  of  Yar- 
boiouKh.  and  ."^ir  IVeileriek  Cook,  in  the  galleries  of 
I )ri'.>«lrii.  I'anna.  and  Naples,  and  in  the  p<wt!»cs!sion 
<if  si  veral  i  inineni  rn  noli  eolli-i-tors  are  fine  examples 
of  his  work.  Hut  to  study  Kl  CJreco's  work  to  p«>r- 
fi-eiion  one  iiiii.s!  visit  Tole<lo.  Illiwa.-'.  Mmlrid.  the 
Kseori.'d.  anil  niany  of  ihe  jirivate  collections  of  .'^pain, 
and  his  extraordinary  work  will  be  found  worthy  of 
till-  el<isrst  study,  lb-  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits 
an>l  idca-s,  of  tremendous  determination,  oxtraordi- 
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nar>'  retiwnce,  and  extTeme  devoutneae.    He  was 

a  constant  attendant  at  the  .s^craninnts,  made  com- 
pletf  arrangcment.s  for  )iis  funeral  before  he  died, 
ftnd  wafl  buried  in  the  Churoh  of  Santo  Tom^. 
COHBio,  Mtmmr  of  El  Grtco  (3  vubi..  Madrid.  1906);  Bauuco 

GaoaoB  Ghablm  WiuumoN. 


I  (or  Santorin)  ,  Diocese  or  (Santobino)  ,  in 
tlie  QjrdMMk  About  Uie  yen  200O  b.  the  extin- 
auiBbed  rtiktaao  of  tike  iriiiiMl  renewed  ita  aotivities. 
deitroyed  the  populatioiit  Mid  a  portioD  of  the  islana 
which  was  engulfed  in  the  seft.  In  236  B.  c.  another 
enijif  ion  separated  the  island  of  Therasia  from  Thera; 
in  I'M  B.  c.  the  i«lct  of  Hicra  sprang  up  (Palseo- 
Kalmcni);  in  a.  d.  46  appeared  Thia  which  \v;ls  after- 
wards swaulowed  up  by  the  nea;  in  1570  a  {Hirt  ion  of  the 
island  of  Thera  ca\(-il  in;  in  I'lT.i  and  1711  two  new 
inlands  arose;  in  18t)<i  tlu  rc  wiw  a  n«  w  voleruiic  eruption 
which  lasted  two  years.  The  ancient  town  of  Thera 
baa  been  discovered  at  iiaghios-8t«phano8,near  Mesa- 
VOUno;  the  Ptoleiuii-^s  established  an  important  gar- 
rison there.  Some  time  after  the  eruption  of  the  year 
2000  B.  c,  the  island  called  Calliste  was  repeopled  hy 
tbe  Ph«Biudaaaf  then  by  tbe  Dorians  who  named  it 
Thera  about  thsjrMB'  dSO  B.  c.;  it  became  sucoeosivdy 
a  tributary  of  8|MrUL  Atbens,  tbe  Ptolemies,  and 
finally  the  Romans.  It  is  believed  that  Christianity 
vroH  already  introduced  there  in  the  second  centurj* 
and  that  certain  tombs  belonged  to  that  epoch  (Hiller 
von  (lilrtringen,  "Thera",  111.  19.'));  a  verj'  old 
church  dedicated  to  Saint  .Michael  and  other  very  an- 
cient churches  ha%e  been  found  tliere.  The  H<'<'  of 
Them  was  a  suffragan  of  Rhodi-s  in  the  seventh  and 
tenth  centuries  (delzer,  ■"  I'tigtHlruckte  .  .  .  Tcxtc 
der  Notitiie  episcopatuum",  542,  .55.S).  It  b«"came  a 
metmiwlitari  see  in  the  eighteenth  centurj  an<l  after 
the  incorporatioD  of  tbe  island  with  tbe  Kingdom  of 
Greece  it  was  reduced  in  1838  to  a  biahoiwic,  which 
rank  it  still  holds. 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  I,  !Ml)  and  Hiller  von 
Gtitrio^n  (Thera,  III,  IW)  give  a  list  of  twenty 
Oredc  btshops.  of  whom  the  grtiter  part  are  posterior 
to  the  sixteentn  oentuiy :  this  list  oould  easily  be  com- 

Eleted.  In  1207  the  island  fell  into  the  power  of  a 
atin  lord,  himself  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Naxos;  the 
population  dccreiwed  continually  and  in  14.57  there 
were  no  more  than  IMK)  persons.  In  l.'itif)  Thera  fell 
uniliT  t he  (loniiiuit  ion  of  (lie  Turks  and  t<K)k  t  lie  name 
of  1  )cir-Menlik.  It  reeeived  the  name  of  .-^aii'nrin 
only  in  the  Middle  .Vges  from  Saint  Irene,  to  whom 
theisland  had  a  special  devotion.  A  L.'itin  dioce.se,  suf- 
fragan of  Na.xos,  Wiw  establishefl  there;  a  number  of 
bi^llOI)s  are  known,  who  belonged  principally  to  the 
fourteenth  centurv-  (Le  Quien,  op.  cit.,  III.  1007-12; 
Eubcl,  "Hierarchia  catholica  mcdii  avi",  1,  456;  II, 
282;  lilt  309).  Thera^ in  the  district  of  t he  Cydades, 
numbers  15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  400  arc  Cath- 
olics; 8  secular  priests:  1  parish:  2  churches  with  a 
resident  priest;  and  6  cbapeb.  There  is  ako  a  house 
of  Lazarists,  a  crmvent  odonging  to  the  Sisters  of 
Charily  and  another  to  the  Dominican  Sisters.  The 
bishop  has  juris<liction  also  over  the  Lslands  of  los, 
Amorgos,  Si])hnos,  Seripluw,  and  Mekw;  the  last  only 
has  Catholic  inhabitants. 

8Hmi.  Otci.  of  llr.  and  Rom.  Oeoa-,  «.  v.:  PtkaiTM.  ftUlaIrt  Al 
•aiean  ti  dtt  Uo  vAeaniqum  <ir  Sanlorin  (Paris,  IH42):  CiOM.L.\, 
0«nmltlati*tie»oflhe  Inlntulnf  Thrra  ( Hcrmnpolin, I h.tO) .  inOreck: 
I.ArKoix,  UfK  de  la  Crtt*  (Parw.  ISiW).  4S4-92;  Mamct.  D*  in- 
tuU  Th,r,i  I  illc,  IS74);  Fotrqiri.  Sniitorto  H  ***  truftion* 
(Paris,  l.^7<Jn  von  aiimuNOlN,  Tktm  (3  Tolt..  Berlin,  XISM- 
1004}  (ifM«Mit«M(IMte(Roaw,  1907).  14A.    ^  „  . 

Therm  SB  Basilica,  a  titular  see  in  Cappiwiocia 
Prima,  suffragan  of  Ciesarea.  The  (ireik  "Notitia; 
episcopatuum"  down  to  the  thirteenth  century  de- 
scribe the  see  as  the  first  suffragan  of  Ca»utn*a.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  biahop  from  the  time  of  St.  Basil;  in 
•nj  MSB  four  others  are  mentioned:  Finninus,  present 


at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  4.')1:  Photinus,  at  the 
Council  of  Cx)nfltantinople,  under  the  pafri;irch  Gen- 
nadius  (459| ;  Musoniiw,  exile<i  by  .lu.^t  in  I,  about  51S: 
Theodore,  present  at  the  .Si.xth  (J'j  uinenical  Council 
of  Constantinople,  tilSl,  and  at  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
692  (LeQuien,  ''Oriens  christ.",  1, 389).  This  see  is  evi- 
dently the  city  which  ilierocles  (Synecdcmus,  699,  2) 
names  Thenna,  and  which  he  places  in  Cappadoeia 
Prima  under  the  Cesarean  metropolis.  It  may  quito 
probably  be  identified  with  Aqu«  Sarvcn«,  which  the 
Tabula"  of  Peutinger  places  on  the  road  between  Ta> 
vium  and  Cssarca,  the  same,  doubtless,  as  Sarvena,  a 
city  de8atibedonaniaacriptkinandbyPtokmy(V,6, 
12).  ThiswouMbeto-dayTersiBHanimaiB,avillaie 
about  twenty  hours  north  of  Cffisarea,  a  vilayet  of 
Angora,  where  there  are  hot  mineral  sulphur  waters, 
stiU  frequente<i.  A  jiart  of  the  building  containing 
the  baths  is  of  Roman  construction;  a  Chri.stian  in- 
scription has  been  found  thereon.  Therma,  which 
the  "Itinerariuin  Antonini",  204,  plac»>»  alno  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  C»sarea,  mu.st  be  lanuish 
heren  Sou,  a  mineral  spring  to  the  north  of  Kir  Shehir. 

Ramsat  id  BvUttin  d<  earrttpomimtm  MHm<«m<'.  VII  (Paris. 
1883).  aqa  wi.:  I»mf.  Ana  Minor  Ogndaa.  IMQ).  pMnm;  MOi/> 

8.  Pironite. 

ThermopylflB,  a  titular  see  and  .suffragan  of  .\theni* 
in  .Xchaia  Prima.  It  is  the  name  of  a  defile  about  4 
miles  long,  whose  principal  passage  was  barred  by  a 
wall,  which  the  Phocidians  erected  against  ihe  Thes- 
•sahan.s  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  It  receives  its  name 
fn>m  two  hot  sprinp  called  to-day  Loutra  (the  baths). 
There  in  the  month  of  July,  480  b.  c,  Leonidas,  King 
o(  Sparta,  with  1300  Spartan  soldiers  and  allies  feu 
with  his  men  while  bravely  opposing*  the  enonnous 
army  of  Xerxes.  _  In  279  B.  c.  Brenims  with  170.000 
Gauls  penetrated  into  Greece  by  this  pass;  it  was  tnere 
also  that  Antiochus  III,  King  of  .Syria,  wils  rlefeated 
by  the  Romans  in  191  b.  c,  and  where  ui  a.  n.  395 
Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  p!ws.sed  on  hi.s  w;iy  to  de- 
vastate Cireece.  In  the  .sixth  century  .lu.stinian  re- 
Store<l  tiie  fortifications  (Procopius,  "De  a'dificii.s", 
IV,  2).  .•kftcr  the  L.atins  in  1204  h.ad  overthmwii  tlie 
Byaantine  Empire, Therrnopyke  wjus  ni:idr  :i  Latin  dio- 
cese. Many  letters  from  liuiocent  HI,  written  in  120S 
and  1210  t«  RislKfji  .Vrnulfu.s,  are  extant.  The  other 
bishops  frr)m  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
are  ineiitioned  by  LeQuien ("Oriens  Christianas",  111, 
847-850;  Gams,  "Series  episooponim",  4.'}1;  Eubel, 
"Hierarchia  catholica  medii  mvi",  1,  509;  II,  275; 
III,  332);  but  many  of  them  were  onfy  titulars.  The 
see  is  ako  referred  to  shortly  after  in  the  "Lftier  oen> 
suum"  of  the  Roman  Church  (ed.  Fabre),  II,  8;  it 
was  never  a  Greek  diocese.  To-day  it  is  known  as 
Lyoostomos  on  the  bank  of  the  Maliac  Gulf  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phoiotis.  The  paswage  is  less  difficult  than 
formerly  becau.se  the  alluvium  deiMtsited  hy  the 
Sperchios  has  causeil  the  sea  to  rece<le  and  has  facili- 
tate<l  a  road  between  the  waters  and  the  mountain. 

HiilTH,  Diet,  of  (Jrtfk  amt  Jloman  Ueiig.,  s.  v. 

S.  Vailh*. 

ThessaloniaiiB,  Epistles  to  the,  two  of  the  ca- 
nonical F^nist  Usi  of  .St .  Paul.  This  art iele  will  treat  the 
Ghuioh  of  Theaealonica.  tbe  authenticity,  canonicity. 
time andplaoe  of  wiituw, oeeasko, and  eontenta m 

the  two  Epistles  to  that  Qiurch. 
I.  Thk  Church  or  Tbb8bau>nica. — After  Paul 

and  SILl'j  had,  during  the  .^jKistle's  second  missionary 
iouriie\ ,  left  Philippi,  they  proc(HMied  to  Thes.sa- 
lonic-;i  :M«riTa\ot>U-ri,  the  modern  SaIoniki\  iierliaps 
h<:'cau.se  there  W!i.s  in  the  city  a  synagogue  of  tlie  .lews 
(Acts,  xvii,  "Ji.  Thes.sal')nir.i  was  the  c:i|)ital  <tf  tht; 
Roman  Pnivince  of  .Macedonia;  it  was  n  free  city, 
ruled  by  a  popular  a.s.Hembly  (cf.  Acts,  x-^'ii,  5,  «'»  tAv 
Sijfior)  and  magistrates  (cf.  verse  6,  M  twH  woXiripxai). 
Si.  I'.iul  !it  once  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews  and  proselytes.  For  three  succeenive  sabbatha 
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he  explained  the  R^riptmrMin  the  synagogue,  opening 
up  the  way  and  gnviually  Iea<iing  his  hearej-s  to  the 
treineriduus  truth  that  there  was  iie«'d  the  Christ 
should  die  and  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  that 
Jesus  whom  Paul  i)reached  waa  in  verv  truth  this 
Christ.  Some  of  the  Jews  believed  and  took  sides 
with  Paul  and  Silas.  It  would  seem  that  Paul  stayed 
in  the  city  some  time  thereafter,  for,  accordinc  to  the 
nUidillft  of  Codex  Bcza;  (fifth  century),  and  toe  VttI:* 
gate  and  Ooptio  Ventons  (Acts,  xvii,  4),  he  eon^ 
verted  a  large  nnmber  not  only  of  proeelytoi  (rAr  ra 
fftfhfUpttv)  but  of  Gentile  Greeks  (nU'EXX^wr).  Jn 
the  first  place,  it  is  unlikely  that  a  large  number  of 
these  latter  were  won  over  to  the  Faith  during  the  three 
weeks  devoted  to  the  synagogues;  for  Paul  did  nianual 
labour  night  and  day,  so  as  not  to  be  burdensome  to 
his  converts  (I  Thess.,  ii,  9).  Secondly,  these  converts 
from  idolatrj-  (I  Thess.,  i,  5))  would  scarcely  have 
become,  after  .so  hriff  an  aix>stolate,  a  "p.itti-rn  to  all 
that  believe  in  Macedonia  and  in  .\chaia"  (1  Thesw., 
i,  7).  Thirdly,  the  Church  of  Philippi  sent  ahiis 
twice  to  Paul  at  Thcssalonica  (Phil.^  iv,  IG),  a  fact 
whtell  DOBinn  to  indicate  that  his  sojourn  there  was 
ionior  than  three  weeks.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tl«  sig- 
mU  flueeess  of  Paul's  apostolate  among  Jews,  proso- 
lytei,  and  Hellenes,  together  with  the  conversion  of 
"not  a  few  noble  ladies"  (Acts,  xvii,  4),  aroused  the 
Jews  to  a  fury  of  envy;  they  gathered  together  &  mob 
of  idlers  from  the  agora  and  Mb  the  iriiola  city  in 
tumult ;  they  beset  tne  home  of  Jason,  found  the 
Apostl.  :r.vay.  dragged  his  ho.st  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
politarc  li.i  and  eharge<l  him  with  harhoviring  traitors, 
men  who  set  Je.su.s  up  a.s  king  in  place  of  (^j-wir. 
That  night  the  brethren  ma<ie  giMxl  the  escajx'  of 
their  teacher  to  Berea.  There  the  Gospel  of  Paul 
met  with  a  much  more  enth<isia.'Jiir  reception  than 
that  accorded  to  it  by  the  synagogue  of  Thes.salonica. 
The  Jews  of  that  city  drove  Paul  to  Berea  and  there, 
too.  stirred  up  the  mob  against  him.  He  left  Silas 
an<l  Timothy  to  complete  his  work  and  went  to 
At  In  ns  (Act.s,  xvii,  1-1.5). 

II.  First  Epistle.  A.  Auihenticily.  (1)  External 
Evidence,  (a)  II  Thees. — ^The  strongest  external 
«vidflnoe  in  favoor  of  the  authenticity  of  I  Thesa.  is 
II  Thaw.,  wbieh,  whatsoever  be  Its  date  of  compoei- 
Hon,  is  the  rery  eariieat  doeameat  that  elaarfar  ]»»• 
«innoses  I  Thess.  to  have  been  written  by  PauL 

Jb)  Manu^^rript8. — The  evidence  of  MSS.  alone  is 
auch  as  to  set  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  beyond  all 
xloubt :  it  is  in  tin-  (Ireek  text  of  the  0>dex  Sinaiticus 
{fourth  cent  J,  OhI.  Vaticanus  (fourth  cent.',  and 
Cod.  ,\lexandrinus  (fifth  cent.i;  it  is  in  the  Old  I.!itin 
and  Syriac  \'ersions,  which  tnwe  its  authenticity 
down  to  the  innliili'  of  the  second  century. 

(c)  The  .\postolic  Fathers  give  evidence  of  very 
eariyuee  of  the  K])istle  as  Sacred  Scripture.  St.  Ig- 
nauilS  of  Antiorh  (d.  a.  d.  110-17,  according  to  the 
Ohronology  of  Harnack  which  we  shall  follow  in  this 
artilole),  in  "  Eph. ",  X,  i,  proli.ably  uses  the  dJiaXt/irTwt 
■yW<y»rgat,  "pray  without  ce;L->itig",  of  I  Thess., 

v»  17;  and  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  I  Thess.,  ii,  4, 
when  writing  to  tlw  Homans  (II,  i)  the  distinctly 
Pauline  thought  oA  SfKu  ifi&t  MptrraptnfyUKKkttv,  "I 

will  that  ye  plea.se  not  man  but  God".   Beeauso  St. 

Ignatius/a-  tlic  other  .\j>ostolic  Fathers,  cites  from 
memory,  without  the  exaetiies.s  of  later  Fathers  and 
williuiit  ever  iiiciitioning  the  name  of  th<'  sacred 
WTiter  quoted.  Dr.  Inue,  the  I..i<ly  .Margaret  jirif- 
fes.sor  of  divinity  in  the  I  niversitv  of  Caniliriil>;c, 
siiys:  "The  evidence  that  iKnaf  ius  knew  I  Thc-sil<>- 
nians  is  almost  nil"  (cf.  •  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Ajvistolic  Fathers"',  Oxford,  l'.H)."),  p.  74).  Again.st 
su<'h  scejitieism,  the  dear  use  of  St.  P.aul  by  the 
A|Ki.stolic  Fathers  is  of  no  avail.  Harnack,  who  can- 
not be  accus<^^l  of  overmuch  credulity,  thinks  that  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  poMPssed  a  collection  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  and  that  by  the  year  117,  St. 


Polycarp  of  Sm>Tna  h.ad  a  complete  collection  (eiru 
{jnnzf  Stiiiimluitg)  thereof  before  him  jind  veritably 
li\  ed  therein  (cf.  Chronologic  der  altchrist lichen  Lit- 
tcraiur,  I,  note  2).  In  thc"Pjistor"  of  Hennas 
(a.  o.  110 1,  we  find  the  phrase  of  I  Thess.,  v,  13,  "  Be 
at  peace  among  yourselves"  («ipijiftfrre  <r  #avro(t) 
several  times,  used  almost  as  it  occurs  in  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  Codices  (cf.  Hennas,  "Simil.", 
VIII,  vii,  2;  "  Vis. ",  III,  vi,  3;  111,  ix,  2, 10;  III,  xii,  3). 

The  Apologetic  Fathers  are  dear  and  to  the  point. 
St.  IrsMBua  (a.».  181-0)  dtes  I  Thess.,  v,  23,  exmessly 
•ttriblltiag  tba  words  to  tlw  Apostle's  First  Epist  le 
to  the  llMflndomaiia  ("Oontra  haereses",  V,  vi,  1  in 
P.  G.,  VIII,  1138),  and  I  Thess.,  v,  3,  as  the  saving 
of  the  .\postle  (ibid..  V,  xxx,  2  in  P.  O.,  VII,  12tJ.5). 
Tertullian  fjuotes  at  length  paasj^es  from  each  of  the 
five  chapters  of  I  Theiss.  to  prove  his  thesis  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  bodv  ("Liber  de  resurrect ione 
carnis",  xxiv,  in  P.  L.,  ll,  874);  and  uses  the  Eni.'^ile 
again.st  Marcion  (".\dv.  Marcionein",  V,  xv  in  I'.  L.. 
11,  511).  St.  Clement  of  Alex.andria  (a.  d.  liMh-210) 
verv  often  cites  this  brief  letti-r — cf.  "  P.i>dagogus", 

I,  V,  19  (Stahlin's  ed.,  I,  101)  and  "  Stnun.ita".  I.  i,  6 
(Stahlin's ed.,  II.  5)  for  I  Thess.,  ii,  .W;  •  Sin.rnat.i", 

II.  xi,  4,  IV,  xii  (Stahlin's  ed..  11, 138  and  28Gj,  for  an 
allusion  to  I  Thess.,  iv,  8,  aoo  an  aeearate  citation  of 
six  verses  (.3-8)  of  the  same  chapter;  "Pkedaoogus", 
II,  ix.  Ill,  xii,  IV,  ndi  (StihUn's  ed.  I,  206  aiid»8. 
and  P.  G.,  VIII,  13fi2)  for  the  meal  toahncet  evenr 
verse  of  I  Thess.,  v,  i.  e.  verses  8,  8,  13,  15,  10,  22; 
"Stromata",  I,  xi  (Stfihlin's  ed.,  II,  34)  for  a  quota- 
tion from  the  same  chapter.  So  strong  is  the  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  I  Thess.  .-vs 
to  (Njtivince  all  scholars  save  only  those  who,  on  ac- 
count of  iiitcni.'il  eviilence,  daqy  to  Fail!  the  authen- 

ticity  of  all  his  Kpistlea. 

("2)  Internal  evidence. — In  I  Thess.  all  the  main 
Pauline  doctrines  are  taught, — the  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  i,  1(1;  iv,  14;  v,  10):  His 
Di\'inity  andSonship  of  the  livmg  God  (i,  9,  10);  the 
resurrection  of  our  bodies  (iv,  15-lH);  the  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ  (v,  10);  the  call  of  the  nations  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church  (.ii.  12),  sano 
tification  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (iv,  8). 
The  plain  and  direct  stvlc,  the  writ«^s  affectionate 
coneero  for  his  spiritual  children,  his  iwmatiwire  of 
JudaiawB,  the  prepaoderanee  of  penMnal  over  doe* 
trinal  statement!,  the  frank  and  honest  self-revela- 
tion of  the  writor— all  these  distinctly  Pauline  ehar- 
nrteristics  aigue  strong|y  for  the  aathentici^  of 

thi.s  letter. 

Baur,  the  prime  mover  of  neo-TQbingen  iileas,  was 
the  first  to  wave  .aside  recklessly  all  external  evidence 
and  seriiiuslv  tu  attack  the  authenticity  of  1  Tlicss. 
from  internal  evidence  (of ."  Der  Aixvslel  Paulus".  ed.2, 
II,  '<)4).  He  was  followed  by  Xowack,  "  Der  Ursnrung 
dcs  Chri.stentums"  (Leipzig,  lSo7),  II,  313;  S'ollonar, 
".\Iose,  Prophezie  und  Himmelfahrt"  (Leipzig, 
1867),  114;  and  V.an  der  Vries,  "De  beiden  brieven 
aan  de  Thcssaloniccnsen"  (Leyden,  1865).  The  rea- 
sons which  impel  Baur  and  his  followers  are  trivial, 
(i)  The  lack  of  doctrine  makes  the  letter  tmworthy  of 
Paul.  We  have  urted  that  the  main  heads  of  Auil'a 
teaching  are  included  in  this  short  letter.  MorMnw, 
the  letter  is  a  most  touching  revdatioa  of  the  great 
heart  of  St .  Paul  and  as  such  alone  is  bcdBtting  the  out- 
f<IM)ken  .\posilc.  The  Epistle  is  a  clumsy  for- 
ircry.  The  anilior  lia-^  worked  up  his  story  from  .\cts. 
Paul  could  ni>t  have  written  ii,  14-ltj.  It  is 
f:ir-t"<'f ched  to  romp.are  the  woes  inflicted  by  the  Ji  ws 
ujxiTi  (lie  Church  of  Thessalonica  with  the  ill-  'l.-  \ 
wrought  ujHin  the  Church  of  Judca.  It  is  un-Pauhne 
to  set  Jewish  Christians  up  !u<<  an  example  to  (ientile 
converts  i  Ba\ir.  op.  cit..  4S2  i.  These  purely  Bubjcc^ 
tivc  nl>jcctinii.i  ;irc  Worthless.  The  .\postle  was  too 
broad-minded  to  be  tied  down  to  the  narrow  ideas 
of  Baur.  True,  in  his  later  lette»->to  the  Romans 
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•nd  Corinthiana  and  Oalatiana.  fur  {nataaee-'ira 

might  not  look  for  the  iuxtapontum  irf  Jewiah  with 

Gentile  ChmtiuiiH;  but  the  Judaisera  were  not  so 

troulil  ■   '  11'    tu  t*:uil  whou  he  wrotf  t  i  thoThOBBI) 
loai;ui.-i      when  he  wrote  to  the  Rorniins. 

(iiij  Tht!  cxpreaaioa  (<p6a<Tt  St  ir  avrodt  T)  (5p7f)  e^t 
ri\ot,  "the  wrath  hath  f'Dine  tijuni  thrm  utito  the 
«n<l"  (ii,  16),  naturally  refcr.-i  to  tlio  di  st ruction  of 
Jerusalem  (a.  d.  70)  as  an  ufc<)ini)h:<he<l  pimishment 
of  the  Jews  for  killing  the  Loni  Jesus,  This  is  :iti 
unwarranted  assumption.  The  phrase  *lt  riXos  is 
indejimtej  it  haa  na  definite  article  nor  any  defining 
qiialificative;  it  modifien  f<^tfa#c  and  refeia  to  no  defi- 
nite end  cither  accomnli.shed  or  to  be  aeeompUahed. 
St.  Paul  indefinitely  l>ut  sure^  aeea  the  oncominc 
end,  reada  the  easily  l^bb  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
interprets  that  writing:  "The  wrath  (of  GodI  hntll 
come  upon  them  even  unto  making  on  end  of  them'*, 
(iv)  H;iur  (up,  fit,,  4^.'))  finda  the  eschatologj'  of  the 
Epistle  uu-P;iulitJe.  hi  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Romans,  and  Oalatians,  for  instance,  there  is 
no  difinr!  into  the  future,  nothing (taid  nf  the  I'arousia, 
or  si'f'on'i  c<>init>ii  of  .le-siis.  But  the  re.ason  is  elenr. — 
tiit>r»t.>  U>  whom  Paul  wrote  his  great  and  later  K])istles 
hml  not  the  esehatologicid  ditfieullii's  of  the  '^h^■s^^a- 
lonians  to  meet.  He  adapted  his  letters  to  the  wantn 
of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  The  very  fact  that  the 
apt>rehension  of  an  immediate  Parousia  is  not  men- 
tioned iu  the  later  letters  would  have  prevented  a 
forger  from  palming  off  aa  Pauline  such  an  tmusual 
topic. 

B.  CoiMMtiefltf.— The  two  Epiatlfia  to  the  Themar* 
looiana  are  included  among  the  canonical  hooka  ac- 
crated  by  the  Couneib  of  the  Vatican,  of  Trent,  and  of 
Fbrence,  and  are  among  the  homoloQoume$ta  of  aH 
early  lista  of  canonical  New-Testament  Scriptures;  for 
instance*,  to  metition  only  mrh  »»arly  lists  as  accord 
with  the  receive<i  canon  of  Tn  it  ,  these  two  Epistles 
are  limited  iii  the  Mumtorsitu  i  mi^ment  (a.  d.  195- 
205),  in  the  eanons  of  St.  Athana-iius  of  Alexandria 
(a.  D.  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  D. 
397).  in  which  Saint  Aujcustine  t(x>k  part,  of  St. 
Epiphanius  (a.  d.  40:i),  of  Innoceiu  I  (\.  n.  405),  and 
of^  Gelasius  (a.  d.  492).  In  fact  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  to  doubt  the  canonicity  of  either 
letter. 

C.  Timtanil  Plnrf. — The  lextua  reeeplua,  at  the  end 
«{  the  two  EpiHtles.  gives  a  subscription  statiiig  that 
tbttrwere  written  from  Athens  {iyfi£^  M'ABiirAp); 
and  this  aame  8ub»crii)tion  ia  contained  in  the  great 
tindal  eodioee  A,  B%  K',  LF^tlial  ia,  Alexandrinua 
(fourth  oentury),  Vatieanua  (fifth-eentuiy  ecnreetor), 
AloM{uensis,  and  Angelicus  (both  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tur\');  it  is  likewise  translatcil  in  imnortant  Latin, 
tSjTiac,  antl  G>ptic  MSS.  None  the  les.-i,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  letters  were  wriften  during 
Paul's  first  stay  in  ("^irinfli.  Timotliy  had  been  sent 
to  Tlii-ss!ilr>nie:i  by  Paul  from  Athen.s  (1  'I'hess..  iii,  2). 
Hence  some  Pat  hers  inferred  that,  on  thin  missinn, 
Timothj'  brought  along  1  The«8.  The  inference  i-< 
wrong.  As  Rcndel  Harris  says  in  "The  Kxpo^itor  " 
(1S98),  174,  Paul  may  have  sent  another  letter  fnnn 
Athens  by  Timot  hy  to  the  ThesRaionians.  He  cannot 
bnveaent  1  Thess,  from  ttir  re  by  him.  Paul  clearly 
atatea  that  Titn»»lh3-  liad  rulumed  from  Thcssalonica 
before  the  writing  of  1  Tbeaa.  (cf.  iii,  0).  Whither 
did  he  return?  iTheaa.  does  not  atate.  Acta,  xviii, 
5,  supplies  answer.  When  Timothy  returned  from 
Macedonia  with  Silas  to  Paul,  the  Apostle  was  at 
Corinth.  Tlic  news  brought  him  by  Timothy  was 
the  oecwion  of  I  Thoss.  Moreover,  in  the  greeting 
with  which  each  letter  hegin.s,  the  names  of  Paul, 
Silvanus  (i.  e.  Sila-s).  and  Timothy  are  groupoil  to- 
gether; and  we  know  that  the  three  were  together  at 
Corinth  (Acts,  wVu,  o  during  Paul's  first  visit  to  that 
city  (cf.  also  II  Cor.,  i,  We  have  no  proof  that 
th^  were  ever  elsewhere  togctlicr.  I  Thesd.,  then. 


was  written  daring  the  eighteen  months  Paul  staved 
at  Corinth,  i.  e.  in  the  >  ear  48  or  49,  according  to  the 
chronolog>'  of  Hamacii,  "  Clironologie  der  altchrist- 
iicheti  L)tteratur''  (Leinzig,  1897),  I,  717;  in  the  year 
f>A  or  .'>4  aee<irdiag  to  tne  commonly  received  scheme 
of  Pauline  clironology.  Both  letters  are Kcner.illy con- 
sidered to  be  the  earliest  extotit  wntuigs  of  rit.  Paul. 
Some  few  now  deem  it  proved  that  Paul  wrote  to  the 
tSouth  Galatians  even  before  he  wrote  to  the  Thessa- 
loniann,  cf.  Zalm,  "Einleitung  ia  daa  Neue  Teat** 
ment"  (Leipzig,  1897),  I,  138. 

D.  Orai«io/«.— Having  arrived  at  AthflOB,  PhuI  At 
once  set  himself  to  convert  the  Jews,  prosMytea  and 
Qentika  of  that  city.  Among  the  latter  he  met  with 
uniiaunlly  small  aucoess.  The  £|iietticaiia  and 
Stoics  for  the  moat  part  rated  him  aa  a  talmtive 
lounger  in  the  agora  and  either  berated  hun  with  ridi- 
eule  upon  the  Hdl  of  Ares  or  waved  him  aside  (Acts, 
x\'ii,  IG-32).  Meanwhile  he  trembled  for  the  Church 
of  Thessalonica.  So  long  as  he  had  been  there,  onl^- 
the  Jews  strove  to  set  his  work  at  naught ;  now  in  his 
ab.senre,  the  Gentiles  joine*!  the  Jews  (I  Thess  ,  ii,  ]4>, 
and  made  a  vigorous  oiislautlit  uixui  the  failh  of  hi.'i 
children.  Paul  yearned  nuuhtily  to  .see  their  face 
once  more.  In  his  intense  alTection  and  concern,  he 
lin  aks  away  from  his  wonted  first  plural:  We  willed 
to  h-'ivc  come  to  you,  even  1,  Paul,  and  that  once  and 
again; but  8atan  hindered  us"  (ii,  18).  The  hindraooe 
wrought  by  Satan  was  probably  a  security  against  his 
return  given  bv  Jason  and  some  friends  (.\cts,  xvii, 
9 ; .  Being  unable  to  follow  t  he  yearnings  of  his  heart, 
Paul  sent  Timothy  to  save  the  flock  from  the  ravening 
wolves  (I  ThesB.,  ii,  2).  The  Acts  make  no  mention 
of  tlua  Mution  of  Timotlqr  from  Athens  to  Thessa- 
lonica. Not  long  after,  Paul  left  for  OMrteth  (Acts, 
xviii,  I).  Thither  Timothy,  who  returned  from 
Thessalonica,  brought  back  an  eyewitness's  t«8ti- 
monv  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  faithful  of  that  city. 
Rendcl  Harris,  in  "Th.-  Expositor"  (1898),  167, 
thinks  that  the  Thes.s.a|onians  sent  Paul  a  letter  by 
Tnnothy  and,  to  make  good  his  thwr>',  appeals  to 
1  Thes.s.,  i,  li,  .");  ii,  1,5,9-13;  iii,  -i-^.  There  may 
he  some  Ki^'iind  for  mch  conjecture  in  "'We. also"  i«al 
ilfiiU'  of  I,  li,  "Al.sij  I"  ud'yiii  of  1.  lii,  .'),  and  in 
"vou  have  a  good  remembrance  of  us  aiwi^ys" 
(f  X«T»  lAPtiap  iifniir  iya$^p)  of  I,  iii,  6.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  whether  by  lett*^  or  bj'  word  of  mouth,  Tim- 
othy fully  infortntni  I'aul  of  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
community  at  Thessalonica;  and  these  needs  were  the 
occasion  of  the  first  Epistle  to  that  community. 

£.  Conlsttft.— No  other  letter  of  Paul  to  a  Church 
is  so  free  and  eai^  and  epistolary  as  is  this  letter;  it 
defies  strict  doctrinal  analysis,  and  is  far  more  per- 
sonal than  doctrinal.  Merely  for  the  sake  of  some 
division,  we  ma>'  consider  chapters  i  and  iii  aa  personal, 
chapters  iv  anil  v  ;i.s  doctrinal.  (1)  Persona!  part — a 
missionar>''H  free  out|H>urinp:  of  a  noble  lieart's  yearn- 
ings.— He  is  filled  with  joy  at  heririiiK  how  tiiey  stand 
fast  ))y  the  faith  which  he  i)rcache<i  to  them  li,  2,  8); 
fondly  tidks  about  hi.s  labours  and  alxiut  his  stay 
with  them  (i,  9-ii,  12i;  tliank.s  ( iod  for  th<>  way  they 
received  fnmi  him  the  word  of  God  ni.  i:i-16)  ;  deb- 
cately  hints  at  ids  apprehensions  for  tin m,  by  telling 
how  at  Athens  he  yearned  to  sec  them,  how  he  sent 
Timothy  Us  atcad,  bow  relieve<l  he  now  is  as  Tim- 
othy's measagie  has  brought  him  peace  of  mind 
(u,  17-iii.  10).  Then  foUows  a  brief  and  beautifid 
prayer  which  sums  up  the  yeamingaof  the  greal  aoul 
of  the  Apostle  (iii,  11-18). 

(2)  Doctrinal  part. — With  thisnraycr  ends  what  is 
meant  to  be  free  and  epi-stolary.  Now  follows  a  little 
phrase  of  transition  —  "lor  the  rest,  therefore, 
nrethren" — and  a  thoroughly  Paidiuc  and  direct  ex- 
hortation ujx)n  how  thoy  "ought  to  walk  and  to 
please  God  by  pnritv  (iv.  1-S),  lirotherly  luve 
(iv,  'j-lO',  :i!id  peaceful  trul  <yvT>>-  IP,    The  peace 

of  evQvy^y  toil  had  been  disturbed  by  a  fanatical 
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lethArgy  due  to  th<>  sapix^s*-!!  onroming  Parousia. 
Hoti«*p  th*"  <»««*hatoloicirii.l  passage  that  foilows.  The 
brethren  who  havo  (lied  will  have  part  in  tho  Sfooixi 
Coining  just  an  they  that  are  rum  alive  (verseti  12-17) ; 
the  time  of  the  Parounia  is  untorUun,  so  that  wau-h- 
fulneas  and  not  lethargy  are  needed  (v,  1-11).  The 
|^t«r  ends  with  a  series  of  pithy  and  pointed  exborta- 
iioos  to  respect  for  their  religious  teachen.  and  to  the 
Other  virtues  that  make  up  the  ^kny  <tf  Christian  life 
(v,  13-22^ ;  t  hr  ApoeU^  benedietion  and  sahitatioii.  a 
requeet  fur  prayera  and  the  diaige  that  the  letter  be 
read  in  pubhc  (verses  23-28). 

III.  Second  Epibtlb.  A.  AuemHeOy.  (1)  Ebc> 
t^-rnal  Kvidoticr. — MS.  evidence  ia  the  some  for  II 
Tht\-<s.  as  for  I  Thess.,  so,  too,  the  evidence  of  tho 
ancient  vernions.  The  ApostoUc  and  Apologetic 
Falliera  are  more  clMtfly  in  favour  of  IT  Th«>««.  than 
of  I  Theaa.  St.  IgnatiuH,  iii  V,  n  ,  x,  S,  ntcs  n,  phnwe 
of  II  Them.,  iii,  5,  tit  rifr  inronovi}*  roC  XpiaroO,  "ill  the 

patience  of  Christ  ".  St.  P<jlycarp  (Xl,  ;M  refers  the 
letter  expressly  to  Paul,  although,  by  a  slip  of  the  mem- 
oiy,  he  takes  it  that  the  Apostle  glories  (II  Thess.,  i, 
4)  in  another  Macedonian  Church,  that  of  the 
Fllilippians;  elsewhere  (XI,  1)  Poly  carp  utses  II  Thess., 

iii,  15.  St.  Justin  (about  a.  d.  150),  in  "  Dialog. ", 
xxxii  (P.  O.,  VI,  644),  seems  to  have  in  mind  the 
esdMlcdogiical  lungaigii*  of  this  biter.  Besidse  it  is 
set  down  se  nnilme  in  the  Camm  of  Mareion  (about 
A.  o.  140). 

(2)  Internal  Evidence. — ^The  literary  dependence 
of  II  The-'is  on  I  Thasa.  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
writer  of  (he  former  must  have  written  the  latter,  iuid 
that  tiK)  not  very  lon^  (hereafter.  II  The«8.,  ii,  15. 
and  lii.  0.  are  to  (h*  expliuntnl  by  I  Theas.,  iv,  1-8  ana 
11.  The  si  vie  of  the  two  letters  ia  admittinlly  iden- 
tical; the  prayers  (I,  iii,  11,  v,  23;  II,  ii.  !♦»,  lii.  Ifi), 
greetings  (I,  i,  1-  II,  i,  1,  2).  thanks  (I,  i.  11.  i.  ;{  , 
and  transitions  (I,  iv,  1 ;  11,  iii,  1)  are  remarkably  alike 
in  form.  Two-thirds  of  II  Thess.  is  like  to  I  Theas. 
Ja  vocabulary  and  style.  Moreover,  the  struct  ure  of 
the  Epistle,  its  subiect-matter,  ana  its  affeclionate 
outbursts  of  prayer  for  the  recipients  and  of  exhorta- 
tion are  all  decidedly  Pauline  characteristios.  Th» 
eipunent  from  internal  evidence  is  so  stiong  as  to 
have  won  over  such  crities  as  Hamaek  (Cfaronologie, 
I,  '238)  and.lulicher  (Einleitung.  lO).  Schmiodel,  Iloltz- 
mann,  Weizacker,  and  others  deny  the  force  of  this 
argument  from  interna!  evidence.  Its  verj'  similarity 
to  I  The5«',  in  \oeahul:iry  and  stylo  i.^  made  to  mili- 
tate a>;ainst  the  authenticity  of  II  Thess.;  the  letter  ia 
too  Paulinf;  (he  author  was  a  clever  forger,  who, 
some  sixty  years  later,  took  up  I  Thrs-:.  and  worked  it 
over.  There  has  heen  ni«  motive  ;f  'ii;neii  for  Rich  .H 
foruery;  no  pnH)f  (jiveti  (hat  an\'  [n  ist-Apo.siolio 
writer  was  m  cunning  as  to  palm  off  this  letter  as  a 
Pauline  imitation. 

Eschatobgv'  of  Paul. — The  chief  objection  is  that 
the  eschatology  of  II  Thess.  contradicts  that  of  I 
Thess.:  the  letter  is  in  this  un-Pauline.    In  1  Thess., 

iv,  14-v,  3,  the  writer  says  the  ParouKia  is  iintninent ;  in 
II  Thess.,  ii,  2-I2L  iii,  1 1,  the  writer  sets  the  Parouata 
a  long  time  off.  Non-<!MhoKos  who  boW  the  Pho&ie 
authorship  of  the  two  letters  Kenerally  admit  that 
Paul  prtHlieted  the  second  coming  woiild  be  within 
his  own  lifeiiruc  and  deem  that  the  signs  narrafe<l  in 
II  Thess  .  II.  .IS  prelutles  to  that  ef)minK  do  n  it  imply 
R  Ifini.'  interval  nor  that  Paul  exjierted  fo  ilie  before 
these  hiK'ns  Dr-r  urred.  Caihohes  iiisi.st  l':iu|  can- 
not have  s;ud  tiie  Par<>u-ia  v\ouM  b«-  durink'  his  hfe- 
time.  Hfwi  he  said  he  would  have  orro<i;  the  iti- 
spired  word  t)f  (»<k1  Wf)uld  err;  the  error  would  be  th.at 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  than  of  Paul.  True,  the 
Douay  Version  seems  t<i  imply  that  the  Parousia  is  at 
hand:  "Then  we  who  are  alive,  who  jwe  left,  shall  he 
taken  up  together  with  thern  in  the  clouils  to  meet 
Christ,  into  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  always  be  with  the 
Lord"  (I  Thess.,  iv,  16).  The  Vulgate  is  no  dearer: 


"Nos,qui  vivimuSjOuiresiduisumiiH"  etc.  (iv.  1.^-17 
The  original  text  solves  the  difhrulty:  ijujeUol  ^^rr(^  o. 
Tapa\«iTA^roi|  &4U1.  ci)»  a^ott  ^•wafTjabfU^a.     Here  the 
Hellenistic  syntax  parallels  the  Attic.    The  .■^•utenoe 
is  CTinditional.    The  two  participles  [)res<'iit  st;ind  for 
two  futures  preceded  by  «<;  the  participles  have  the 
place  of  a  protasis.  The  translation  is:  ''We,  if  we  be 
alive — if  we  be  left— {oaearthh  shall  be  taken  up  "  etc. 
A  similar  oonstrueUott  is  Used  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.,  xi,  29 
(of.  Moulton,  "Grsmmsr  of  New  TestaaMsit  Gr«efc", 
tkUnburgh,  1906,  ^  230).  St.  Paul  is  here  no  mote 
deinite  about  the  tmie  of  the  pMOUaia  then  he  w^  in 
I  Thess.,  v,  2,  when  he  wrote  "that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  shall  so  come,  as  a  thief  in  the  night. "    There  is 
in  St.  Paul'a  eschatology  the  very  same  iudffiiiilenesB 
about  the  time  of  the  Parousia  that  there  is  in  the 
eschatolugical  sayings  of  ic&\m  as  related   in  the 
Synoptics  (Matt.,  x.xiv,  5-45;  Mark,  xiii,  7-37;  Luke, 
rsri,  20-36).    "Of  that  day  or  hour  no  man  knowpt h. 
neither  the  angcLs  in  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  bu(  the 
Father  '  (.Mark,  xiii,  32).    in  the  deposit  of  faith 
given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  to  be  given  by  the 
Son  to  the  Church,  the  time  of  the  Parousia  wa<i  not 
contained.    We  readily  admit  thet  St.  Paul  did  not 
know  the  time  of  the  Parousia;  we  cannot  admit  that 
he  knew  it  wrong  and  wrote  it  wrong  as  the  in^tred 
Word  of  Qod  ami  a  part  of  the  deposit  of  faith. 

As  for  the  further  objeothm  that  the  a{ioealyptie 
character  of  ii,  2-12,  is  post-Pauline  and  dqienoent 
upon  so  late  a  oomposition  as  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
(a.  D.  93-90)  or,  worse  still,  u[>on  the  Xent  f,  '  ,j 
story  (Taeitus,  "Hist.",  II,  vin),  we  answer  ttiat  i  hjs 
assertion  is  entirely  ^cratiiitons.  St.  Paul  got  his 
aporalyj>( ic  idea.s  from  the  ven,'  s.ame  source  as  John, 
that  is  either  from  revelation  to  himself  or  from  the 
Old  Testament  or  froui  tradition.  .\io>t  of  the  details 
(tf  his  ajMfcalyptic  description  of  (he  Parousia  .ire 
given  in  other  apocalvpsea  (I  John,  ii,  IS;  M.att., 
xxiv,  24;  Luke,  xxi,  8;  Mark,  xiii,  22;  Deut.,  xiii,  1-5; 
Esech.,  xxxviii  una  xxxix;  Dan.,  vii-ix,  xi,  xii.  etc.). 
The  man  of  sin.  Antichrist,  Helial,  the  well-nigh  com- 
plete triumph  of  evil  just  before  the  end  of  time,  the 
almost  gieikeral  apostasy,  the  portenU^  sad other  items 
are  features  famihar  'to  Old-Testament  and  Xew- 
Testament  spocalyptic  writini^. 

B.  Canoui^ty. — ^The  canonicity  of  II  Them,  hie 
been  treated  together  with  that  of  I  Thess. 

C.  Time  atui  Plact  —U  Thess.  was  written  :it 
Ctjniuh  not  long  after  1  Thesis.,  for  both  Tinioth\  .m  i 
Siliis  are  still  with  Paul  (i,  1),  and  the  silenee  of  the 
Acts  shows  that,  once  Paul  left  Corindi,  .^il.ts  wa*.  not 
again  his  eomjianion  in  (he  ministrv.  'I  liere  s|3<>m  to 
1m'  .illusions  in  in,  2,  to  the  (rouhlous  stJiV  of  a  ye.v 
.and  a  lialf  at  Corinth  (.4ct.s,  xviii:;  in  ii,  14.  to  the 
letter  r^uite  recentty  written  to  the  Thessalonians; 
and  in  iii,  7-9,  to  the  mbaistiy  of  PiKul  among  them  aa 
not  long  pitssed. 

D.  Occ«j(/t;n.— The  eschatulogjr  of  I  Thtavs.  had 
been  misunderstood  by  the  Thessalonians;  they  toolc 
it,  the  day  of  the  I>ora  was  at  head  &,  2);  they  were 
overwrought  by  the  exaggerations  W  some  m«>ddlen 
and  perhajw  by  a  forged  letter  wli^  puqwrted  to 
have  come  from  Paul  (ii,  2;  iii,  17).  Moreover  the 
di.sorderly  conduct  of  some  (iii,  6,  II)  gave  the 
.\rK>stle  lio  little  oonoeni;  this  eoucem  he  sEowedhjr 
the  let  ter. 

v..  CotUcnts. — The  tliree  rhanters  in(o  wliii  li  die 
letter  is  now  divided,  aptly  analyze  (he  thoutrht  In 
the  first  chapter  are  .i  greeting.  thanksui\  ing  t'or  the 
faith  and  love  of  the  Thesaalonians.  and  an  a-ssumncc 
of  Divine  recotnpen.se  to  them  and  to  their  persecu- 
tors. In  the  second  ch.apter  is  the  main  thought  of 
the  letter — the  esdiatolog;^'.  Certain  signs  are  de- 
taile<l  which  must  preoede  the  Parousia.  Until  these 
signs  appe.ir,  there  ia  no  reaaon  for  terror  or  taking 
leave  ot  their  senses.  The  third  chapter  is  the  u^ual 
Paulme  request  for  pftyen,  a  efaarge  to  avoid  the 
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disorderly,  a  tnily  Paulinr  allusion  to  the  example  he 

set  them,  and  the  fin:d  iil'-ntitiration  of  thskMarby  ft 
greeting  written  with  his  own  iuuid. 

0(  the  Greek  Fatbcn  whoM  commcDianea  on  I  nnd  II  The**. 
liAve  come  down  to  ua,  St.  Johm  Curtboktom  U  by  far  the  moat 
■efaolarly.  Theodorct  lit  pithy  aod  lo  the  point.  TiUDODOU 
OF  Moi'Jtr  f.-<T:A^  i>l«Mjt  A.  I>.  115)  forci-x  tho  Apootle  to  hia 
ideas.  Kithaui  m  the  Dbaoom  depeiulu  uo  TaeoDOU:  St. 
John  Uamabcbmb  on  Sr.  Jokn  CRBTBoaroii.  Amaac  tiie  Latin 
Fatbera  AmmosiAwnB  (about  730)  at  timea  em  id  mattrra 
of   faith;  PRiUABim  (about  556)  rallated  the  expo!iition.i  of 

AMBBOBIAaTMt.   J'l  l-VOltS.     .St.    .\lOl»TtXE.     lllJli    t>T.  JtHOME. 

The  great  Catholic  cuiuuicul:ilur!i  of  more  fivnt  timi-  nnr, 
JirsTiMANi  (Lyooa,  1612),  a  Lapidb  (Antwerp,  1614),  Cajftan 
(Rome.  1529),  SAUf>a6N  (Madrid.  KKTi),  KiarCMAKr.H  (MQniKtrr, 
1822).  McEviLLT  (Dublin.  lS7n  ,  Bidi-iNo  (MOnater.  1873), 
MAfKOuar  (Paris,  IKTSi.  I'.  itriM  (I'aajiau,  lf»85),  JoHANKEa 
(I>illin«en.  ISQfi),  Panek  (K«lu<l>un.  1KH6).  Pkat,  La  iMologu 
d»  SaifU  Puml  (Paris.  1906).  Piconio  (Paris.  1837),  PEaomn 
(Piari*,  1881).  TorsaAJHT  (Parim  1910).  The  chief  Protwtaat 
eommentarip*  are  thoas  of  uomtooT  IHattttiSn),  Dbohmokd 

il89«).  FiNi.LAT  (i9<M>riiiuuut  (inQTBcBiiaau.  (IMS). 
I.  Wkim  (1896). 

Wium  Dbvm . 

Thessalonica  (Salomki),  titular  mftropolin  in 
Macedonia.  It  was  at  first  a  village  callt  d  Alia,  situ- 
at«Hl  not  far  from  Axiiis,  the  moflcrn  Vimlar;  it  subst*- 
qtiently  took  the  name  of  Thernia,  from  the  thermal 
tqirings  east  and  south  of  it.  The  gulf  on  which  it 
wa^  situated  wa8  then  called  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 
After  having  sheltered  the  fleet  of  Kin^  Xerxes  and 
having  belonged  to  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiaD  War,  Therma  passed  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia after  the  death  of  Alexander.  CaMandwy  the 
son  of  Anttpater,  having  enlarged  the  TiBafn  and 
transi)orted  thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  called  it  Thessalonica,  in  honour  of  his 
wife.  Thenceforth  the  city  grew  steadily  in  import- 
ance. Uusui'cesnfuUy  In'siegi'd  by  .-Emiliu.s  PiiuliiH, 
it  only  opened  its  gates  after  the  victory  <>f  rv<iii;v 
which  matle  the  Romans  masters  of  Mjicriionia 
(IGS  B.  c.t.  Tlic  kingdom  was  then  diviiii-d  into  four 
diKtricls,  carli  of  which  hail  its  capital  and  it.s  ro/i- 
rtiiln.^.  Tli('ss;ilonica  wa-s  ihr  capital  of  the  .second 
district.  In  Hti  h.  c.  Macedonia  was  made  a  single 
province  with  Tlics.salonica  an  capital.  Tliis  was  the 
arrangemeot  until  the  third  and  fourth  century  of 
our  era,  when  four  provinces  were  again  formed. 
The  pvoBOMul  had  his  residence  at  Theasabnica,  as 
did  lM«r  the  prefect  of  Ili^  ricum  Orientale,  who  first 
leaidod  it  CHmittm.  Dumg  the  fint  civil  war  Thc»> 
aalonioawaathepfiiieipal  headcptartenof  Pbmpey  and 
the  Roman  senators;  during  the  second  it  supported 
Anthony  and  Octavius  against  the  Triumvirs,  reeeiv- 
ing  from  thcnj  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  the  title  of 
free  city  and  other  advantages,  being  allowed  to 
administer  its  own  afiain  and  ob^ring  Dugpstrates 

called  politarchs. 

ThessHlonica  received  the  title  of  rnUmia  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  Tlieodosius  the  tireat  punished 
the  revolt  of  its  inhahitant.s  CV.H))  by  a  general  m;i.s- 
aacre  in  which  7000  were  slain.  In  479  the  (loths 
attacked  the  city.  IJetween  075  and  681  the  Slavs 
unaucceasfully  besieged  Thessaloniea  four  times.  On 
31  Jutyi  904,  a  Musmibnan  corsair.  L<<)  of  Tripoli, 
came  unex^Mtctedly  with  his  fleet  and  attacked  the 
citv,  then  the  seoood  in  the  empire,  M|>tmed  and 
nilla0edit,andtookMr^]r«|EKatii^^  A 
oramatie  aeeoant  of  the  affair  mm  written  by  a  priest 
of  Thessaloniea,  John  Cameniates,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness (Sehlumberger,  "Nic^phore  Phoeas",  Paris, 
1890,  .'i.T  ,sqq.).  In  l()s:5  Kuthymius,  (ireek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  w;i.s  coiuinis.sioneil  by  Alexius  I  ("om- 
nenus  lo  negotiate  peace  at  Thessalonica  with  Taii- 
cred  of  Sicily,  who  had  conquered  a  i")rtinn  of  Kpiriis 
and  Mace<if)nia  and  threalene<l  to  rakr  ] h is.H<'s.sion  of 
the  rest.  In  Avigust,  llH.'i,  (iuillaume  <1  Haulerive, 
King  of  Sicily,  Ix'siegetl  Thessalonica  by  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  200  ships  and  by  land  with  an  army  of  SO,0(XJ 
DH'ti;  Die  city  was  captured,  and  all  resistance  from 
the  QreekB  puniihed  with  death.  In  the  following 


the  city  was  recaptured  by  the  Byz  amines;  the 
matropolitan  Etistathius  wrote  an  ut  count  of  the 
eampaign  in  a  homily,  which  vva.s  read  during  the 
Ix'nl  of  1 1st).  In  1204,  after  the  Latins  had  occupied 
Constantinople  and  a  jKjrtion  of  the  iJyzantinr  K.m- 

Eire,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  proclaimed 
imself  King  of  Thessalonica,  his  Latin  Kingdom 
depending  on  the  Latin  Empire  of  Byzantium.  He 
defended  it  against  the  Bulgars,  whose  tsar,  the 
terrible  Calojan,  was  assassinated  under  the  walla  of 
Thessalonica  in  1207.  and  against  the  Greeks  from 
Epirus.  In  1 222  the  latter  put  an  end  to  the  Fnuakilb 
Kingdom  and  took  possession  of  ThwMlnnica  setting 
up  an  independsni  empire,  the  rival  of  that  of  Nic«a, 
with  Theooon  Oomnenus  as  first  sovereiap.  He  was 
defeated  in  1380  at  Klokotinitxa  by  the  Bulgar  Tsar, 
Aasen  II,  and  most  of  his  empire  pa.s.'i<'<i  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bulgars.  Thessalonica  with  the  remain- 
ing cities  was  given  to  Tbaodon'i  btother,  the  Em- 
peror Mamiel. 

In  VH'l  after  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Emperor  of  Thessalonica,  Jolui  Vatatzes,  Lmperor  of 
NicLca,  forced  John  Angelo  to  take  only  the  title  of 
despot  and  to  declare  himself  his  vassal.  After  the 
expedition  of  Vatatzes  in  1246  Thewalonica  lost  all 
independence  and  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of 
Nicsa  which  in  1281  was  once  more  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople. Unable  to  defend  it  against  the  Turks, 
the  Greeks  in  148S  aold  Thessalonioa  to  the  Venetians, 
the  dtv  being  captured  28  Mardi»  1430^  fay  the8ult«a 
Mnrad  and  definitively  inoonxiiMed  in  toe  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  was  the  scene  01  uidieardHif  ertidties  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks.  In  order  to  weaken  the  Greek 
element,  so  powerful  in  the  city  and  in  that  ])art  of 
Macedonia,  the  Sublime  Porte  ofTenxl  a  refuge  about 
the  <'nd  of  (he  sixteenth  centurj'  to  the  Jews  driven 
frum  Spain  by  Philip  II.  They  now  numl>er  SU.UOO 
out  of  rjO.lKM)  inhabit  ants;  tlie  remainder  J  the  popu- 
lation c(jnsists  of  Turks,  (Jreeks,  Bulgars,  Armenians, 
and  nearly  .3000  Catholics.  The  parish  i.s  directed  by 
the  Laziirists,  the  schools  by  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Thessalonica,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  vilayet,  grows 
constantly  in  importance,  owing  to  its  situation  and 
its  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  nut  it  playe<i  in  the 
two  militaiy  revotutions  of  1906  and  1900  which 
modified  the  authoritative  regime  of  the  Turitidk 
Empire. 

Tbtt  aataUiBbment  of  Canktianity  in  Themakmica 
seems  to  date  from  8t.  PiMlFe  int  journey  to  the  city 
(see  THBSBALomANS,  Erarugs  to  tre).  Secundus 

and  Aristarchus,  companions  of  St.  Paul,  were  na- 
tives of  Thessalonica  (.\cts,  xx,  4);  Denias  who 
abandoned  the  .-^iKislle  to  go  thither,  seems  likewise 
to  have  b^t-n  born  there  (II  Tim.,  iv,  9).  According 
to  Origen,  who  repeats  an  ancient  tradition  ("Com- 
ment, in  Kp.  a<l  Uoni.",  in  P.  (i.,  XIV,  1"2H9),  Cuius 
wa.s  the  first  Bishop  of  Thessalonica.  Four  ])ers<»n8 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  the  Ciaius  of  Origen  would  be  a  native  of  Corinth 
(I  Cor.,  i,  14).  Melito  of  Sordes  relates  that  Anto* 
nidus  Plus  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians  not  to  tolerate 
in  their  city  the  tumult  against  the  Christians  fEuse- 
bius,  "Hist,  eecl.",  IV,  2(V).  .\lexander  as.sistcd  at 
the  Council  of  Nicsa  in  325,  at  Tyre  in  335,  and  at  the 
conaecration  of  the  Ho)y  Sepulehie  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  mom  oentunr  AdwHua  beirtiMd 
Theodoeius  the  Great.  LeQuiennaaoompiledautt  of 
74  Creek  titulars  of  this  city,  some  of  whom  do  not 
belong  to  it.  Father  Petit  continued  his  task  and 
gives  a  biographical  account  of  more  than  l.'JO.  The 
most  famous  were;  Kufus,  who  in  rlie  early  iiflli  cen- 
tury a  tt^i  eon.stantly  as  interme<1iary  between  the 
papacy  and  the  Ka-stern  Churches;  Kusebius,  the  cor- 
res|>ondeiit  of  S(.  '_lrenor\  ttn-  (ireal  and  author  of  a 
work  in  ten  IxKiks  again.st  ilir  Mnnojili\  sites;  John, 
who  early  in  the  seventh  initury  corniiiliHl  the  first 
book  on  the  miraclcH  of  bt.  Demetrius;  St.  Joseph, 
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brother  of  St.  Thp<x1nrc  (he  Studitc,  and  the  victim 
in  832  of  the  Iconoclji-xt  iK-rsfcutions:  I^o  tho  I'lii- 
loeoj'lii  r,  profcsjyjr  at  the  Magnaura,  the  nm.st(-r  of 
Photiiis  and  of  all  tlic  literary  crlebritir-s  of  the  jmt  i>d; 
Michael  C'huinnos,  the  author  of  several  caiiuni'  al 
treat ines  in  the  twelfth  century;  Basil  of  Achrida,  who 
took  part  in  tiie  tbeolosical  diBcuasions  vrith  the  en- 
Yi^s  of  the  pope  or  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West; 
Eustacbius,  the  celebrated  scholiaDt  of  Hoawr;  Gre- 
gonr  PabwDM,  the  defender  of  the  Ueayehut  tlMoriM 
ana  the  Utter  CMDiy  of  the  CatboUcs  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  is  ittQ  reined  as  one  of  the 
Kreatcst  doctors  of  the  Schismatic  Church;  Isidore 
Glabas;  Suiieon,  litiirpHt  and  ranonist,  d.  in  1429,  a 
year  before  the  cai)ture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks. 

XMien  Illyrioiini  Oricniale,  c(itni)risinK  the  two  civil 
Diocese.^  of  Dacia  and  Mac<il(>nia,  was  ceded  by  (Ira- 
lian  in  379  to  the  Empire  of  the  East,  I'op<'  St. 
Dania-xiis  in  order  to  retain  iuriadiet ion  over  these  ilis- 
tant  pri)\  ini  I  s  ai>pointed  tne  Bishop  of  Thessalonica 
his  vicar  AiMJStolir.  In  this  capacity  the  bishop  pre- 
sided at  the  local  councils  of  the  varioiu  pRmnoes, 
judging  and  >'oK  ing  difhculties,  save  in  more  serious 
matten,  whdciu  the  deci-sion  was  reserved  to  the 
pope.  He  also  confirmed  the  election  of  metropoli- 
tasB  and  limple  bishops  and  granted  authorisation  to 

{>roceed  to  ordination.  Finally,  he  oeoupied  a  privi- 
eged  place  at  the  oeearaenieal  counefli  and  signed 
their  deeMona  immediately  after  the  patriarchs.  He 
thus  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  a  patriarch,  even  to 
bearing  the  title,  but  was  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Koine.  The  Bishop  of  Con.stantinoiile  !<<juglit  to 
modify  this  organization  by  inducing  Theodasius  II  to 
j)aj<-?  a  law  (14  July,  421)  which  attached  all  the 
i)i.*.hopa  of  Illyria  to  the  Byzantine  Church,  and  by 
having  this  law  inserted  in  the  Code  (439);  but  the 
])ope8  proteHteii  against  this  injustice  and  prevented 
the  applicai  ion  of  the  law.  Until  535  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Thessalonica  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  the 

Srovinces  of  Itl^^eum  Orientale,  but  subsequent  to 
fovel  xi  of  Justinian  the  authority  was  divided  be> 
tween  liim  and  the  new  Archbishop  of  Justiniaiui 
Prima.  The  latter,  likewise  appoiatea  vicar  ApoatoUe 
of  the  pop^  directed  the  aevcB  provinoea  of  tne  north 
white  the  Bnhop  of  TheawJonica  continued  to  occupy 
the  six  others:  Macedonia  Prima,  Thessalia,  Achaia, 
Creta,  Nova  and  Vetus  Epirus.  Alatters  remained  so 
until  732  when  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  after 
his  excommunication  by  the  poiH»,  connected  all  the 
bi~hr)]inps  of  Illyria  with  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
st ant  inoT)le.  Thenceforth,  denjite  the  proteets  of 
Rome,  Thesaakoioa  waa  dispeniient  on  the  Qnireh  of 
Byzantium. 

After  the  estahhshment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Thessalonica  in  1205  Nivelo  de  Ch<:>ris;>',  Bishop  of 
SoissoDS,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  was  appointed  by  Innocent  III  (10  Decem- 
ber, 1206)  first  Lat  in  archbishop  of  tho dtgr.  He  died 
in  the  following  year;  hla  sueeeaion  were  at  first  resi- 
dential and  afterwards  titular  (see  Kat  in  Le  Quien, 
"Oriens  Cbrvtt.",  Ill,  1089-96;  Eubel,  "Hierarchia 
eathoUca  medii  «vi",  I,  510;  II.  27.5).  From  a  letter 
of  Innocent  III  written  in  1212  we  learn  that  Thes.s;i- 
lonica  had  then  eleven  suflraganc.  Apart  from  the 
saintly  bishops  nicntiniiiHi  above  Thcs.-iaionira  had 
other  saints:  Agape,  Irene,  and  Chionia,  njartynnl 
under  Diocletian;  .XgiitlioiMidus,  deacon,  and  Thein 
diilu.*.  rector,  martyred  under  Diocletian;  .\ny8ia, 
martyred  under  Ma.xmiiuii;  Denietriii.'i,  martyr,  the 
protector  of  the  citv,  from  wIioh<'  tomb  flowe(^  an  oil 
which  worked  miracli-s,  and  whose  superb  basilica  luis 
been  converted  into  a  mos«iue;  David,  soUtarv  'si.vth 
century);  Thecniora,  d.  in  V.t2;  etc.  The  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Maccnlonia,  for  the  Bulgars,  whose  titular 
r>'si<les  at  Thessalonica,  was  established  in  1SS3.  It 
has  upwards  of  0000  Catholics,  26  reaidenlial  stations, 
33  secular  priests,  most  of  them  married,  10  Lasarist 


nriest.H,  21  churches  and  chapels,  27  prinuuy  i 
for  boys  and  girls  with  1110  pupils.  The  seminary, 
directed  by  the  Lazari.si is  ui  Zeiienlik,  near  Thessa- 
lonica. The  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Bulgarian 
Eucharistine  Sisters  also  have  si  h<H)ls  and  orphaitagea. 

I-K  QviKS,  Oriens  cl,r,%l.    II,  27  I  aKEL.  Or  Thttmilotiiem 

*%ut9Ut  agro  (Berlin.  IVi','  .  Hklltv,  (p.-,  rmtiom  aur  fhitl^irw 
tt  tur  It*  monumtiUt  ile  !•{  TiUr  <ir  TK'tsiiionuiu*  in  Hittoir*  4* 
VAcadtmit  dtn  Intcription*.  XX.WIII  (i'arii).  126  aq.  ;  Vl«- 
OCBOCX.  /yf  Sottituu  Ttniamtnt  ri  Ut  Jffuurtrtet  arehMoffiouta 
modernti  I  Paris,  ls<»i»),  21,',-3s;  Sr-\T  A.  /  Siriliani  in  .«wi.'.>'u  -^ 
ntll  nnnn  .»/( X.V.V.V  T  i  Pil-Tm.j,  IVUi.  Petit.  Lr4  fi/  /,.,- 
Thestalonttiur  in  Echt,»  ti  Orititt,  IV.  \' .  VI,  and  VIII;  Dccuebxe, 
/.'///i/nrum  eccUnnntit/ur  in  HuianiinUehe  ZeiUrhrift,  I,  Ml-^Q; 
\'Aii.Ht,  Annexion  J' Illuricum  au  patriaroat  aruminivu*  ia 
£cA4Mrf-0rifl)/,  XIV,  29-36;  Mi—umMealMiem  (Uome.  1907). 
TBS;  Gsania,  AMiwyaMi  MMtea.  ».  r. 

8.  Vaom^. 

Theveste,  titular  sec  of  Numidia.  The  city 

.seems  to  ha\e  had  some  iinixirtance  even  prior  to 
Christianity.  During  the  first  century  of  our 
the  Legio  III  .\ugusta  resided  there  befof« 
transferred  to  Lanibaesis.  It  was  made  a  cohmia 
probably  under  Trajan.  Tliere  is  mantion  of  a 
emmdl  held  there  by  the  Donatiata.  Among  it.- 
aainta  were  St.  Lucius,  its  bishop,  whri  in  250  .a.<si-.ir^i 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage  and  died  for  the  Faith 
two  years  later:  St.  .MaxiuHlianus,  marfyre*!  12  M:irch. 
295;  St.  Crisjiiita,  tiiar1>  reii  '>  DcceinlKT.  .'W.  .S«>nie 
of  its  bi.shop.s  arc  known:  Hnmulu.s  in  :iVJ:  rrhiciis  i,j 
411;  Felix  exile<l  by  the  V.mduls  in  4S4:  Palhi.lius 
mentioned  in  ;iri  inscripriciK  It  \v n'l)uilt  bv  the 
patrician  Solomon  at  the  heuiniiing  of  the  reign  of 
Jiistinian,_  ami  lie  Imili  a  tonih  there  which  StiO 
exist.s.  Under  the  Turks  Theveste  had  a  Karri.«K>n 
of  janizaries.  Since  1851  it  has  l)een  occupied  by  the 
French.  1  'nder  the  name  of  Tebessa  it  is  the  capital  of 
a  canton  of  the  i:)enartment  of  Constantine  in  Ajgcri^ 
It  has  7U00  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1200  an 
Europeans.  It  haa  a  Ofttholic  parish.  Tebesaa  is 
very  rich  in  anctent  aumuments,  among  them  being  a 
triiunphal  arch  of  CSumcalls,  a  tempte,  a  Chri.^tmn 
basilica  of  the  fourth  centurv  216  feet  long  h\  72  f»^t 
wide,  near  which  are  buried  a  number  of  pious  jM'rsi>na. 

TOOMTTE.  (J/og.  de  V Afriqtie  ckrtt.:  ProcoTuutntrr  (K^oiml 
laH},  382-9^);  DmiLin  XoutelUt  arckit«4  det  mnnon$  tcirnSK 
^arti,  Um).  a2>«i  Ballo,  U  mmtuUn  bw.  Je  T,>^^ 

S.  VAiLn£. 

ThilMlItt  titular  see  in  Byzacena  (Africa),  not 
ment  ioned  by  any  ancient  author.  The  official  Ust  of 
the  Roman  Curia  places  it  in  Bysacena,  but  in  reality 
it  belonged  to  Africa  Prooonsularia.  Att  iuscriDtiott 
fixes  the  exact  site  at  the  ruins  now  w^ii^j* 


Hamamet,  in  a  plain  waterad  inr  tho  Wady  TBiar 
wfaidi  lias  retained  the  name  of  the  town.  These 
ruins  are  situated  about  five  miles  north-cast  of 
Djebba,  near  the  Djebel  Gorra  Tunaiai.  There  ar« 
galena  and  calamine  mines  at  Djebba.  The  former 
were  worked  oven  in  ancient  times  and  .are  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  St.  Cyprian  to  the  faithful  of  Thibaris 
(E]j.  h  i  I.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  an  aquetiuct 
and  a  Christian  church.  Nearby  is  the  native  orphan- 
age of  St .  Ji  tseph  of  Tibar,  where  the  White  Fat  hers  re- 
ceive chiefly  Alg.  •rian  Kabyles.  Two  bishops  of  Tlii- 
bari.H  are  known;  Vincent,  jiresent  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  in  2.'j6,  and  Victor,  at  the  Conference  of 
Carthage  in  411,  where  bis  rival  was  the  Draatiat, 
\'ictorian. 

T'octOTTB,  Qtog.  d*  VAM^  dtrIL: Froeounuiurf  (P.irii.  ISO?), 
200. 

S.  PETHIDfes. 

Thibaut  de  Champafne.— Thibaut  IV,  Count  of 
Cbampiwne  and  King  of  Navarre,  a  French  poet,  b. 
1201,  at  Troves;  d.  8  July,  1253,  He  was  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Thibaut  III,  Gount  of  Chamixagne  and 
Kois,  and  Blanche,  sister  of  Sanefao  VII,  King  of  Xa- 
yarre.  He  had  todefend  his  rights  to  hiscoimi^hipfir-t 
in  1221  against  his  uncle.  Count  of  Brienne,  and  hi'i  r 
against  his  aunt,  Alice,  Qu.-*-!!  of  Cvprus.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  l-\,  he  first  sided  with  the 
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nobles  aKainst  Blanche  of  Contile,  but  he  soon  scpa- 
FAtcd  from  them,  and  beiun  attacked  by  them,  he  was 
<lefentle<i  by  the  queen.  In  1234,  his  uncle  Sancho 
VII  having  died  childless,  he  succeeded  him  a-s  King  of 
Niivarrc.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  cru-sadc  orgimiied 
in  12.39  by  Gregory  IX,  and  landed  at  Acre  on  the 

first  of  September, 


r 


TlilBAtTT,  CoMTE  OE  ClIAMPAaXE 

Aft«r  a  Fainting  by  Jouannin 


fought  several  un- 
suoeesi-ful  battles, 
and  after  his  troops 
were  decisively  de- 
feated at  Gaza,  he 
left  S^Tia  on  1 
September,  1240. 
In  order  to  arou.se 
the  zeal  of  the  no- 
bility for  tl>e  de- 
fence of  the  Holy 
I^ind,  he  composed 
four  Hongs,  known 
as  Crusade  songs, 
which  rank  among 
his  best;  their  lit- 
erar}'  value  is  equal 
to  their  Christian 
insniration.  Very 
little  is  known  of 
hLs  life  after  he 
returned  from  his 
campaign  in  Palestine.  There  is  some  uncertainty 
concerning  the^  place  where  he  died,  at  Provins, 
Troyes,  or  in  Navarre.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lyrical  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
rhythms  are  most  harmonious,  his  combinations  of 
metres  show  a  real  skill,  while  his  expressions  are  full  of 
refinement  and  true  sentiment.  His  verses  have  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  "Podsies  du  Roi  de  Na- 
varre", by  L^ve»que  de  \&  Ravalli^re  (Paris,  1742). 
They  consist  of  sixty-six  poems,  divided  as  follows: 
thirty-nine  love  sings,  twelve  jeux-partis,  or  debating 
songs,  four  Crusade  songs,  and  eight  sertienlois.  Dante 
and  Petrarch  had  the  greatest  regard  for  this  poet  and 
Bix)ke  of  him  in  most  laudatory  terms. 

D'Arboih  nr.  Judainvillb.  Hitl.  dtt  eomtt*  dt  Champoffnt 
(Paris,  1860);  Petit  de  Jcllxviixe,  Hitt.  de  la  langue  H  de  la 
litUraturt  /rantait,  II  (Paria,  18M) ;  Bkdieb,  Chantont  dt  erot- 
aadt  (Paris,  1909). 

Louis  N.  Delamarre. 

Thierry  of  Treibttrg  (or  op  Saxonv)  .  a  philosopher 
and  physician  of  tin'  Middle  .\j?e«,  and  a  member  of 
the  Oruer  of  Saint  l>ominic.  W  e  cannot  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  identify  him  with  Frater  Theodori- 
cus,  who  in  Ti-Si.  was  named  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Wiirzburg,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  the 
Chapter  General  held  at  Strasburg  (1293)  he  was 
made  superior  general  of  the  province  of  Germany, 
holding  this  post  until  1296.  In  1297  we  find  him  at 
Paria,  teaching  the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard; 
in  1303,  at  Coblenz;  and  in  1304,  at  TouIou.se,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Chapter  General  of  his  order.  In  1310, 
the  Chapter  General  of  Plaisance  appointed  him  V'l- 
carius  PrmnncUt  Tculonica,  while  awaiting  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  new  i)rovincial.  Nothing  is  known  of  hia 
after  life. 

Thieny  was  a  very  active  writer.  A  list  of  the 
works  of  E>ominican  authors,  compiled  in  13.30,  as- 
cribes to  him  thirty-one  different  treatises,  twenty-one 
of  which  are  still  in  exwtenc-e,  on  the  most  diverse  sub- 
jects of  thtH>logy,  metaphysics,  and  cosmologj-.  But 
the  one  which  especially  re<loiinfls  to  the  glory  of 
Thierry  is  that  comjKised  in  1;M)4  "IVFride"  for  the 
Chapter  General  of  Toulouse,  at  the  request  of  .\m<'-ric 
de  Plaisance,  superior-general  of  the  order.  Therein 
with  wonderful  clearness  Thierrj'  describes  the  differ- 
ent reflect  ions  and  refract  ions  of  everj'  ray  which  forms 
either  the  first  or  second  rainlx)W.  This  experiment 
was  made  with  a  spherical  drop  of  water.  Further- 


more, with  the  help  of  spherical  glass  vases  filled  with 
water,  he  verified  exjjerimentally  the  phenomena 
which  he  planned.  This  work,  which  made  its  author 
a  precursor  of  Descartes,  is  a  model  of  the  art  of  logi- 
cally combining  ex|>eriment8. 

Ventl-bi-Ueoia.vo,  ('oinin«nl<ini  loprn  la  Horia  t  It  ttorie  dtW 
Miea,  I  (Bolosna,  ISU).  pt.  Ill:  UilC  FruU.  etc..  l4»-24fl. 
Khebs.  Ateitler  Dietrich  (Theo<ioricut  Trulnnirut  de  Vrikerg)  teit, 
Lehrn,  trine  iVerke.  seine  n'ittentchaft  in  Brtlraw  fr  (Imrhichte  'let 
Philotoi>hie  du  iiiUtlaUtri  TtiU  u.  UnUriuchunnen,  V  (Mttnutcr, 
1006).  6-6. 

PlEKRE  DUHEM. 

Thiers,  Loni.s-ADOLPHE,  French  statesman  and 
historian,  first  president  of  the  Third  French  Kepub- 
lic,  b.  at  Marseilles.  16  April,  1797;  d.  at  Pans,  3 
Sept.,  1877.  KstablLshed  at  Paris  in  1821  he  at  onoe 
look  an  important  place  in  the  Liberal  Op|K)sition 
Press  as  editor  of  (he  "Const it utionnel",  ana  in  the 
literary  world  through  his  "Histoire  de  la  revolution 
fran^aise"  (10  vols.,  1823-27).  The  foundation  in 
1829  of  "L<>  National"  by  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  provided  the  Liberals  with  a  powerful 
weapon  agtiinst  the  Polignac  ministrj',  and  furthered 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  1830  in  the  fall  of 
the  Bourbons.  A  proclamation  drawn  up  by  Thiers 
29  July,  1S30,  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  Due  d'()rl<^an8  who  became  King  I/ouis-PhiiJppe. 
Thiers  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1834  and  between  1830  and  1840  was  several  times 
minister  under  the  July  Monarchy.  When  the  long 
Guizot  mini8tr>-  freed  him  from  political  occupations 
he  undertook  the  "Histoire  du  consulat  et  de  lYm- 
pire"  (20  vols.,  1S45-62).  It  was  he  who  cau.sed  the 
adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  3  May,  1845, 
of  an  order  of  the  day  aimed  at  the  Jesuits  and  stipu- 
lating that  the  Chamber  should  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  result 
of  this  vote  was  the  negotiation  undertaken  at  Rome 
by  (he  ambassador  Rossi  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  I/Ouis-Phihppe  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France.  In  1846  Thiers  accused  the  Gui- 
zot  ministry  of  making  concessions  to  the  Catholic 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  But  after  the 
advent  of  the  Second  Republic,  having  taken  fright 
at  the  rise  of  certain  Revolutionar>'  ideas,  he  ser\'ed 
the  in(ere8ts  of  the  Church,  and  as  early  as  March, 
1848,  he  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Madier  de  Mon(- 
jan  that  his  ideas  had  changed  with  regard  to  hberly 
of  instruction.  In 
the  committee 
which  prepared 
the  vote  for  the 
loi  Falloux  Thiers 
was  influenced  by 
Dunanloup  and 
declared  t  o  Cousin : 
"The  abb^isriijht. 
In  fighting  against 
the  congregations 
we  have  fought 
a^in.st  justice  and 
virtue  and  we  owe 
(hem  repara(ion." 
He  votinl  also  for 
the  Roman  expedi- 
tion. 

Under  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  Thiers 
wj»s  elected  (1863) 
deputy  of  the  ()p- 
(Kxtition,  but  on 
several  occasions 
he  criticised  in  the  Chamber  the  Italian  revolution  and 
besought  the  Government  of  Napoleon  not  to  peniiit 
the  downfall  of  the  (eniporal  power.  After  having 
ehKjuently  oi>posed  the  |)olicy  of  the  Second  Knipire 
with  regard  to  Prussia  he  was  sent  to  various  Euro- 
iwan  courts  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Defence,  which 
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was  seoking  assist anrc  for  dcfoatrd  France.  On  8 
Feb.,  1X71,  he  wtu*  i-lortotl  dcfnity  hy  iwcnty-Rix 
departmenta,  and  nine  days  lat»T  i  d.  Nu  n  nal  A.ssom- 
bly  almost  unanimously  elected  him  chief  executive. 
He  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  and  induced 
the  AMembly  of  Bordeaux  (1  March,  1871)  to  ratify 
the  peaee  pnUminaries.  The  riggrouii  roeasurvs  vy 
whioi  be  overwine  the  Commune  of  Paris  made  many 
oieroiesforbim.  It  iast^adebated  quest  ion  whether 
he  might  have  saved  the  life  of  Mgr  Dadboy  by 
consenting  to  release  the  TcvohitionMt  BlaiMiail. 
Severn!  <'piH<'<)i>aI  nominations  made  under  Thieisby 
the  pllil^)^«^pho^  .hilffs  Simon,  minister  of  pubUe  wor- 
ship, redounded  to  >lw  Rlory  of  the  P'rench  cpi.'^copntc. 
After  the  treaty  with  Ceriiiany  (!.')  March,  1S73)  for 
the  evacuation  of  French  territory  the  National 
AsHembly  declared  that  Thiers  <iew<Tved  well  of  his 
country.  Hut  the  defeat  at  Paris  of  his  friend  R6- 
musat  by  the  Radical  Barotlet  and  the  subsequent 
distuibanc<«  among  the  Monarchists  in  the  Assembly 
indllfifd  Thiers  to  resign  his  office  24  May,  1873.  He 
WM  meceeded  by  MacMahon.  Having  thus  given 
im  poiwer  Thi«n  took  his  seat  in  the  I-cft  Centre  of 
the  AiMtnbly  amid  the  applause  of  the  Ufi;  and 
althoui^  ibe  advanced  membna  of  the  Left,  because 
of  his  severity  during  the  Gommane,  deliberatelv 
treated  him  as  "a  sinister  old  man",  he  upheld  with 
all  hia  strength  and  prestige  during  his  last  years 
a  policy  (IcsiKiHil  to  hrinp;  uhout  the  defeat  of  the 
Right  :in  l  (if  MarMahuii.  His  long  career  sometimes 
W  i  llis  mconsisient.  After  having  contributed  by  his 
hi^slorical  worlds  to  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  I  imd  by 
his  vote  to  the  election  of  the  future  NajHjli-on  III 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  he  became  the 
adversar>'  of  the  Empire,  .\ftir  having  .«upjKjrted 
anti-religious  Liberalism  under  the  Restoration  laid  the 
monarchy  of  July,  be  supported  the  Catholic  claims 
under  the  Second  Republic,  and  during  his  old  age 
under  the  Third  Republic  he  a.s.si.stcd  the  anti-<-lerical 
parlies.  But  the  unity  of  hia  life  oonaiBted  in  his 
always  being  the  defender  of  ft  rartain  category  of 
idesB,  wqNitmoo%  and  inteKSta  proper  to  a  aooial 
clasi  the  hoyrgeotde^  and  hia  boMt  on  the  right  of 
ownership  (1848),  besides  being  very  interesting  as  a 
document,  w  the  expression  of  an  indixidualistic  con- 
ception, more  |)agan  than  Christijm,  of  the  right  of 
ownership,  one  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  social 
Christianity.  He  ,WM  buried  with  the  rites  of 
the  church. 

Calmom,  DUantri  MrltflMntetm  di  ii.  Tkitri  (16  vol*.,  Paris. 

187»-tW»);  Triers,  Jvof«  H  Sotirrnin.  1X70-I873  (P«ri«.  1S93); 
I.eoorr.  Lifr  of  L.  rAi.-r.»  iN.  w  'iork.  ts?'"':  Ji  iM  Simon, 
Lr  (iouiemrmrnt  de  M.  T'.vrt  il'uri-*,  ISTii,  ir.  Ni'W  Y<irk,  IH.'ll); 
UanotaCX,  nut.  4*  la  Fratue  cvnUmporaine:  La  (ioutrrnemmt 
4»  M.  TkMn  (PhlM.  IflSi^t  aa  MABCfcltC.  L'A»rmtJ/e  naKoHOlf 

4t  tS7l,  aMtNTMiMMf  4$  M»  Thkn  (ParU,  IWH):  C;ai-themt, 
VBldiiim  As  Uoftt.  Thitn  U  Mar  Dnrimy  (I'imx.  1910): 
PiBKBS  WMMI.  Tkitn  tktt  d»  piSWir  txfcutif  ( Pari-.  I   1 1 1 . 

(Ieoroes  Goyac. 
Tbletm&r  of  Merseburg.   See  Dithuab. 

ThigTUca,  titular  see  in  Numidia.  The  Roman 

Curia's  nfheial  list  of  titular  sees  places  ThiRnica  in 
Nuniiiiia.  It  b^'longed  to  Proconsular  Africa.  lt«ruinn 
ur<  r  ill.  il  Ain  Tounga,  soutti-\M-si  of  Te^tour,  Tunisia. 
Tlii-v  are  ver\-  extensive  ami  co\cr  the  suiiiiuil  and 
slope's  of  a  M  ihs  I  if  hills.  One  inscription  call.>>  it 
"Civit;i.>iTlii^aiii'i  u.Ni.s"  and  states  that  it  wjus  diviiUfi 
into  three  parts,  another  that  it  tx^eaine  a  inutnri iiiitm 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  ci'ntur>'  under  the 
name  of  "municipiuin  .S^ntimium  .\urelium  .Antonuu- 
anuui  ITcrculeum  Fnjgifenira  llii^ca".  Towards 
the  cm  in  of  the  ruins  i^  a  Hyaaatme  foitieaa,  trape- 
soidal  in  nhape,  flanked  by  five  aguare  towers.  Here 
an  inscription  makes  mention  or  the  pniconsul  Do- 
mitius  ZaiophihiB  (326-32).  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  Africa.  Among  the  other  ntioB  are  a  small 
triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  a  Christian  church,  the  re- 
mains of  the  enclosure,  etc.  Despite  the  splenoiDur  and 


imfxirtance  of  this  town  we  know  only  one  bishop, 
Aufulius,  who  assisted  in  411  at  the  Conference  of 
Cartliiifji-  where  he  hail  a  Donatist  rival. 

(PSrtj.  ate-Wti  DMMM,  VAjny  Iv^Htine  (Pari..  i»»e>, 

S.  PtTRlDfes. 

Thijm,  Joseph  Albert  Alberoingk,  b.  at  Amster- 
dam, 8  July,  1820;  d.  there,  17  March,  1889.  After 
finiahing  his  studics  in  his  native  city,  he  took  up  a 
eotmnercial  career.  But  this  prosaic  occupation  did 
not  smother  his  talents.  Art  and  literature  had  ft 
great  attraction  for  i^oi.  He  made  his  entry  into  the 
literary  world  as  an  art  critic  in  the  "Speetator"  m 
1842,  and  immediately  attracted  great  attention  bgr 
his  views  and  his  style.  The  following  year  he  pul>- 
liNhe<l  an  essay  on  the  spelling  of  hybrid  words,  in 
wliirh  tic  came  out  as  a  philologist.  In  his  iKx-ms, 
wlucli  are  numerous  and  take  raiUc  with  wliat  it^  \n'st 
in  the  Dutch  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century-,  ho 
shows  that  he  is  adiscii)leof  Hilderdijk.  This  he  him- 
self deelan  s  in  his  celebrate*!  ikm  ui  "U  luiti  ik.  Oude 
met  uw  stroefgeplooide  trekken"  (I  love  you,  ohi  one, 
with  your  ruKgwi  features).  In  his  tripfe  capacity  of 
art  critic,  philologist,  and  poet,  I'hijm  did  eo  much 
from  1842  to  1889  that  lie  not  only  led  the  wa;y  for 
Catholira<  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Catholic  liters 
ture,  hut  became  one  of  the  foremost  writetS  of  the 
Netherlands  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

His  whole  activity,  aU  Ills  writinn,  bear  the  stamp 
of  Gatbolietty.  No  one  attacked  Catholie  art  or 
Catholic  hirtmy  withoat  having  to  redcon  with  Thijm. 
"  Nil  nisi  per  Christum"  was  his  motto.  By  his  writ- 
ings and  the  earnest  character  of  his  Catholicism 
Thiim  played  one  of  the  most  influential  roles  in  the 
Catholic  revival.  To  hint  i»  due  no  less  than  to  Dr. 
W.  Cramer  and  Mgr.  ,1.  Sniits,  first  e<litor-in-i  hief  of 
"DcTv<i,"  the  r«>storation  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
Netherltmds.  In  IS-")-  Thijm  tseiit  a  memorial  To 
Rome  setting  forth  the  hi.storic  rea.s<ins  for  con.sKler- 
ing  I'lrecht  to  be  the  trailitional  archie|)ise<»pal  s«x'  of 
Holland,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Catholics  at  tliat  t  inie 
that  the  historic  tradition  be  not  broken.  Hc>i.l<>s 
the  periodical  "Dictschc  Warandc"  which  he  iiliied 
from  1855  to  1S86,  the  people's  almanac  for  the  Catb> 
olics  of  the  Netherlands  (1852-89).  and  numberless 
bioehures  in  defence  of  the  Chmvn  and  church  hie> 
toiy.  his  most  important  works  are:  "Bet  Vootge* 
borchte",  "Palet  en  Harp",  "Portretten  van  Joost 
van  don  Vondel",  "Verspn-ide  Verhalen".  "Kerst- 
liederen".  "De  la  I,it<'Taturc  N6crlandaisc",  Txaro!- 
iii^cische  X'eihalen".  "  Dc  Heiligc  Linic".  His  last  ef- 
forts were  devoted  to  the  preparation  ,)f  a  complete 
edition  of  tin-  works  of  van  den  Vondel. 

Kathnlitke  IlluMratir  i  Issfll.  ,177  M}.:  DirUche  Xf'arandt  (JSA9», 
p.  '.'.iit  t>i:R  Di  Yn  (.\nwt>"r<luni.  ivsy);  Kalk.  AUtrrd. 

Thitm  I .\iii3l»Ttlttiu,  IStWlj;  Bu»krn  Huil.  l.iUirariMhe  Fanlanerm 
tnkrilUktn  (Ukrimo,  l8hl)ilintiua—ekUd€n%utn  ran  .Ir  tnUr,  dtr 
UauMmnv  mm  trtlw»iiiidi  mmUUm  iUgde".  i  ^'^ ' 

P.  Albert. 

ThlJm,  Pnmi  Paul  Maua  AuirammoK,  brother 

of  the  foregoing,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  21  Oct.,  1827, 
d.  at  I.,ouvain,  1  Feb.,  1904.  He  made  hia  studiee 
in  his  lumie  city,  at  first  at  the  Ciynma.sium  and  later 
at  tlic  .MheiuiMiin,  from  winch  he  \va.s  graduate*!  in 
letters  anti  history  in  1S.57.  For  some  veins  he  \\;u«i 
instructor  in  history  in  Muestriclit.  After  liring 
called  to  a  profi-ssorsliip  in  the  T"niversitv  uf  I.oii\:iin 
in  1S70,  he  succectliHl  in  establishing  a  chair  for  the 
special  study  of  the  history  of  HolLmd's  literature. 
.Although  not  as  gifted  as  his  elder  brother,  be  had  a 
great  deal  of  Uie  fetter's  enthusiasm  for  literature 
and  art  and  was  an  ever  ready  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  in  art.  This  savant  of  artistie  tempera- 
ment and  seal  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  revival 
of  the  Finnish  spirit  in  the  Univerrity  of  Loa%'ain. 
He  was  President  of  the  Association  Tijd  en  Mijt 
and  of  Constantius  Buter.   He  was  also  a  member 
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of  the  Flemish  Aoadciny,  and,  for  a  tinio,  its  Presi- 
dent. I  inrii  l^ss  <in,  Taiil  Tliijni  (•(lit<'<J  (he  periwli- 
0;il  "  nirl.-i  tic  W  arainli- ",  which  wa.n  iti  tliis  way 
lr:m-|iianii  (1  iiito  Hrl^'iuni.  Hi.M  cliiof  works  art-: 
"  1  H'  H.  W  ilhhionl,  A|)ost<'l  dcr  NcMt'rhiiulon  "  i  lMi7j ; 
"  Kan^l  (Ic  >{i'< »<»'>'  I'll  zijiie  i-ciiw  '  ( l.M>t't  i ;  "( Icsiichtcti 
V  III  Ik  fihidini  hii  d  in  Hclgii',  van  Karol  di  n  (;r<x»tp  tot 
a;iii  <ii  \\  I  iruw",  awardwl  a  prize  by  the  Koyal 
Acadi  iiiy  of  Brustsris  (l>i.H;i  i;  "Scfii-ts  tier  Algcmecno 
Cleschiedonis"  (LsTOj;  "Vnjohjkr  historic  van  Pli.  van 
Maraix"  (1676);  "iSpiegel  vaa  Moderlandaobe  let- 
teren"  (1877). 
ni>i>chf  WaTai\4t  en  Rdfifrt  (Aatw«n>4S]imt,  IflM): 

grtfhtxIntiM'rn  tan 

Lcufm  (Uyden.  1804).  _ 

P. 

Thlimlby,  Richard  (nliiis  AsiinY),  muaonary 
prieat,  b.  in  Lincolnahire,  England,  1614;  d.  at  St. 
Omers,  Belgium,  7  Jan.,  1072.  He  entered  the 
Satiety  of  Jraus  in  1032.  Haviaf  taught  philotophy 
and  theolog\'  at  Li6ge  for  about  nxleen  yean,  be  was 
«'nt  to  Enfdand  where  ho  laboured  for  the  most  part 
in  his  native  eounty.  In  IfilW  he  beeame  Master  of 
Novices  at  Cihent,  and  lir.;  tor  of  St.  Onicr's,  H<'lKiiuri, 
in  lt(72,  where  he  rcinuiiiMl  until  his  death.  His 
translation  of  Father  Bini>l's  "Treatise  on  Pura;ator>'" 
wa.-*  e«iitt'd  hy  FatluT  .Anderdon  in  1874.  He  also 
wrote  a  controversial  work  entithd  "Ramafks  on 

Stillinftfleot  "  (  Ixjndon,  1672 i. 

Omvkii,  I'llhrtvmi  (I.i>mlori.  lHl,">i:  .\t-ru>l'<ti>i  <f  Iht  Suritiu 
af  Jrtut  (Ixiodou.  1002);    SoMMKKvonia.,   lix'^U^ilhe-iw  la 

Edward  P.  Si-n.L.\NK. 

Third  Orders. — I.  C.f.neral. — Third  Orders  sig- 
nify in  fceneral  lay  tiiritihcrs  of  ri'linious  ordi-rs,  i.  e. 
men  and  women  who  do  not  neres.-iarily  live  in  com- 
munity and  yet  can  claim  to  wear  the  habit  and  |NV- 
ticipate  in  the  good  works  of  some  great  order. 

A.  Origin. — The  g^:>neral  idea  of  lay  people  affiliatod 
to  religious  orders,  as  .seen  in  the  Benedictine  Ohlates 
(C|.  v.i  or  cuuJraUrs  (Taunton,  "Black  MonkH  of  St. 
Benedict",  London,  1897, 1,  00-03;  for  Norbertines 
cf.  Hurter,  "Papat  Innocent  UI",  Scfaaffbausen. 
1845,  IV,  148),iatoDiiattiraliortbmtobeai|y  aeed 
to  flpok  its  origin.  Founders  and  benefactora  or  moD* 
ast cries  were  received  in  life  into  spiritual  fellowship, 
and  were  clothed  in  death  in  s<ime  n^ligious  habit.  So 
t<X)  the  Teiiijilars  had  a  whole  system  whereby  lay- 
folk  could  i)artake  in  some  sort  in  their  privileges  and 
in  the  material  administration  of  their  affairs  Eng- 
lish Mist.  Rev.,  Ixiiidon,  April,  227).  Hut  tlie 
<'-^senti:d  ii.Hturc  of  the  tertiary  is  really  an  innovation 
of  the  thirte«'nth  centur)'.  At  that  date  many  of  the 
laity,  tnipaiieiit  of  the  indolent  and  sometimesncanda- 
lous  lives  of  the  clergy  in  lower  Euroix-,  were  wised 
with  tin-  idea  of  reforming  ('hrintendom  by  preaching. 
This  admirable  intention  caused  the  rifw  of  the  Vau- 
dois  under  Valdez  of  Lyons  ("Anecdotes  Historiqucfl 
tirte  du  Recueil  inddit  d'Etienne  de  Bourbon,  O.P.". 
ed.  by  Lecoq  de  La  Maoche,  Paris,  1878, 290-814),  and 
under  somewhat  more  curious  conditions  the  Fratres 
Humiliati.  Tlie  Vaudois  were  at  first  wclcome<l  by 
the  po))e.  \Ie\atiiler  III.  who  ant luirizi  d  tlu  ir  preach- 
ing, hut  as  they  were  uiiai-ijUaililed  with  t heolotrical 
tearhiim  and  had  luirsur  d  iii)  clerical  st udies.  their 
sermon'^  were  nut  seldnrn  dngninfieally  inaccurate  and 
e\  i  ntiia!l\  ill  Hani  Iv  hereiical.  The  flumiliati  also 
soon  hei'aiiie  sus)M'ct  ami  were  forbidden  by  Lucius 
III  to  preach,  till  in  1207  Inno<'ent  III  gave  a  s«'cfion 
of  them  p<'rmiH8ion  to  resume  their  work.  i)rovided 
that  they  limited  themselves  to  moral  (piestions  and 
did  not  venture  on  doctrinal  subjects  ("De  articuUa 
fidei  et  sacramentia  ecdesia  ",  cf.  Denifle,  O.P., 
**Archiv  fQr  Litteratur  und  Kirchengeacbidtte  dcs 
Mittdaltera",  I.  410).  Moreover  aome  bemne 
prieata,  irere  gatliaied  into  m  ckiater,  and  took  op 


rehgiouH  life.  The  others  remaineil  outside,  yet 
spiritually  dejiendent  on  the  clerical  portion,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  history  called  a  Third  Order, 
Tcrlius  (hdo  (Mandonnet,  "l,e>  i  )riuMiii  n  dr  I'Ordode 
I'eneteritia ";  the  Bull  is  to  be  found  in  Tiraboschi, 
"Vetera  Humiliatorun  mooumenta",  II,  Milan, 

ITtkMiH, 

B.  Divininn. ~Th^  Third  Orders  can  each  be  di- 
vidiHl  into  (a)  regulars,  i.  e.  living  in  convents,  and 
(b)  seculars,  i.  e.  living  in  the  world.  Of  these  the 
first  take  vq«%  the  latter  can  onfy  make  a  aoienan 
pramiae  (eaecpt  that  Carmelite  Tertiariea  ^sparaitly 
take  aome  aort  of  vowa  of  obedienee  and  diastity,  cf. 
Angekn  a  8.S.  Corde,  O.C.D.,  "Manuale  juris  com> 
mimis  Regulariutn",  Ghent,  1809,  q.  1067),  which, 
however,  distinguishes  them  from  members  of  mere 
confraternities  anil  cotistiiutes  them  legally  a  n  li);inti8 
order  (Constitution  of  Ix-o  XIII,  " Nliscri(  ur.s  Dei 
Filius"). 

C.  McmbcTs. — -Any  Catholic  niiiy  join  a  Third  Or- 
der, but  may  not  at  once  Ik  Imi;  to  more  tlian  one,  nor 
may  he  without  grave  cause  lea\e  one  for  another. 
The  laying  aside  <if  the  distinctive  sign  or  prayers  for 
anysyiace  of  time  does  not  in  itself  put  an  end  tomcm- 
bershij)  with  a  Third  Order,  but  thedeliberate  wish  to 
dissociate  onestdf  fr*jm  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  that 
effect  (.S.  Cong.  Indulg.,  31  Jan.,  1893). 

D.  /VwOmM.— The  Regular  Tbird  Orderpartiei- 
p*tee  in  all  the  indttlgeuces  granted  to  the  Fnrat  and 
Second  Orders  (S.  Cong.  Indulc^  28  Aug^  1M9).  but 
not  in  thoflc  granted  to  the  SecuUff  Third  Order 
(ibid.).  This  latter  no  longer  x)articipates  in  any 
privih-ges  save  those  direct  Iv  grante<i  to  itself  (S. 
Cong.  Indulg.,  .31  Jan.,  lS!t3;  Cong  Indulg., 
18  July,  1902;  S.  Cong.  Indulg.,  2S  Aug.,  VMU). 

TiKABOwilI.  Vrirrfi  II umilt/ilorum  Mntiumrnlii  ■  Nlilnti,  ITflfl- 
6.S(,  I.  II.  IH;  HiuvoT,  IMciionnairr  ilrt  l)rilrr»  Krhofui  iPario, 
1802).  riV;  Ma.mboKNKT,  Lf»  Urxoinn  <f<  I'Ortlo  de  Prntlrnlia 
(Friliuurs,  ISftH);  Habatier.  Ket/uln  Aniiqua  Fmtrum  r(  Sororum 
de  PmUrnlia  teu  Trrtii  Ch-dimt  S.  Franntfi  i A  al.  ncc.  1<KU); 
Govts,  /)>«•  Rrgtl  de*  Trrtuimr'trnt  in  Xnlrrhnu  I'ur  A'lri/irn- 
ge*ekidtte  (1002),  XXIII;  AoDEMir  anu  .\Uhiw>n,  Third  ihilrrt 
(Oiford,  \9iKi}:  Mandonnet,  /<»«  Kfal"  't  U  <;i,uTiTntmri,t  dt 
rOrdo  de  Panitrnlia  au  XIII  SiMr  ll'arU,  1902):  Morticr. 
HisUnre  dm  Mallrm  Gtnrraui  dr  I'Ordrr  ilrs  Prirtt  f'rfehfuri.  II 
(Pariii,  IIKW).  220-50;  IIciiiBUCHEH.  Dif  Orden  urut  A ,.«i,rr-;.i. 
lioiMn  dtr  katholfchen  KireKe  (t'sdrrbom,  1W>7):  FrCmukh, 
JiMMMto  Juris  Btfkiiaitiri,  II  (Fribowi,  1M7).  Sll-ia. 

Bkdb  Jarrrtt. 

II,  Third  Order  of  <")i'r  Lady  ok  Mm  nt 
Caumki..  Soon  after  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  oi*  Mount 
Cajmcl  wa.s  establishcil  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  lay  persons,  not  Imund  by  religious  vows, 
seem  to  have  attached  themselves  to  it  more  or  less 
closely.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
"Confrairie  N.-D.  <iu  Mout-Cannel"  at  TouluUflP 
in  1273,  and  of  a  "Compagnia  di  Santa  Maria  dd 
Carmino"  at  Bokigna  in  1280,  but  Lbe  exact  nature 
of  theae  bodiea  ia  uncertain  oiwing  to  a  hdc  of  doeti> 
ments.  Somewhat  later  mention  is  fre(|uent)y  made 
of  trade-guilds  having  their  seat  in  churches  of  the 
order,  members  of  which  acte<l  as  their  chajdains. 
Thus  the  master-bakers,  iimkecpers  and  pa.-^tr^- 
C(Miks  at  Xtmes,  the  barbers  and  surgeons  of  the  saiiic 
town,  who  were  also  connect<xl  with  the  Dominicins, 
the  goldsmiths  nt  .Avignon.  Benefactors  of  tie 
onler  reeeiveil  letters  of  frati-rnilv  with  the  right  of 
part  ii  ip.il  ion  in  the  privileges  anil  good  works  of  the 
friars.  Others,  under  the  name  of  Inzzoche  and 
mtnUdlnhr,  w«in'  the  habit  and  «>bser\'ed  the  rule, 
e.  g.  "M.  Phicola  nostra  Pinzochera"  at  Florence  in 
i;i08.  Others  again  became  recluws  in  t  he  anchora^m 
attached  to  Carmelite  diunrcbcs.  and  made  profession 
under  the  form:  "Egftfrater  N.  a  Spiritu  Baneto  ad 
anacboreUcam  vitam  voeatus  offero  me,  comn  Deo^ 
Fatri  et  FiHo  et  Soiritui  Sancto,  et  promitto  me  in 
aenritio  Dei  seeunaum  Scripturam  sacram  No\'i  et 
Veteris  Testament!  more  anehoretiae  vitc  usque  ad 
mortem  permaaaurum."  AmooB  the  tntiariaa  not 
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living  in  community  must  ho  montiOMd  BlMwd 
Louis  Morbioli  of  Bologna  (d.  1495). 

The  canonical  institution  of  the  third  ordor  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  fiftn-nth  rontiiry,  when  a 
community  of  Begutnna  at  (liicldcrs  sounlii  affilia- 
tioa  to  tlM!  order,  aiul  Blessed  John  Soreth,  General 
of  the  Canoelites,  obtained  a  Bull  (7  Oct.,  1452) 
gnuting  the  ■umrion  of  his  order  the  faculties 
enjoyed  by  the  Hemihs  of  St.  Aufartine  and  the 
Dominicans  of  canonically  estAblirfimg  convents  of 
"virgins,  widows,  beguines  and  mantellat»".  Fur- 
ther legislation  took  place  in  1176  by  the  Bull 
"Mare  magnum  privilegioruni ",  nnd  under  Bene- 
dict XIII  and  his  successors.  Tin-  rule  obsfrvr-d 
by  the  tcriiarictf,  whether  living  in  the  world 
or  gathered  into  oointnunitics,  was  originally  that 
of  the  friars  with  modifications  as  ri'ijuired  by 
their  status.  Theodor  Stratius,  r;rneral  of  tlie 
Calced  Carmelites,  composed  in  1635  a  new  rule, 
tevked  in  IfiTs,  which  is  still  observed  among  the 
tertiaxiee  of  flic  C;dncd  and  (he  Di^efilr^fd  Camiel- 
ites.  It  prescribes  the  recitation  of  the  eanonical 
office,  or  else  of  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
or,  in  its  place,  of  the  Pater  noster  and  Ave  Maria 
to  be  said  thirty-five  times  a  dayr  five  times  in  lieu 
of  each  of  the  caoonieal  hours;  also  half  an  hour's 
meditation  e\  erv  morning  and  evening;  fasting  on  all 
Fridays  and  al.'-o  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
from  14  Si])trinher  till  Ka.stir,  al>s'itience  during 
Advent  and  Lent,  and  \  arioiis  works  of  mortification, 
devotion,  and  eharity.  Su]M-riors  niav  in  their  dis- 
cretion dispense  from  some  of  the.se  oljli(:at ions. 

It  is  i!ii]M)Ssihle  to  es'itnrite  even  approxiiri.-itely 
the  number  of  tertiaritt*  li\  inu  in  tlie  world.  liesides 
these  there  are  numerous  lorixir.ition.'i  of  tertiiirii^ 
established  in  different  countries,  vix.  two  cotiununi- 
tifs  of  tertiary  brothers  in  Ireland  (Drun)condra  and 
Clondalkin  near  Dublin)  in  charge  of  an  as>'lum  for 
the  bUnd  and  of  a  high-school  for  bovs;  eighteen 
rommunities  of  native  priests  in  Briliiui  India  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Latin  and  partly  to  the  Hyro- 
Malabar  rites;  four  houses  of  Brothers  «f  Christian 
Education  in  Spain.  Far  mOK  numerous  are  the 
communilies  of  nuns,  namely  twenty-three  in  India 
(Latin  and  Syro-Malabar  riti-s)  for  the  education  of 
native  girls,  and  four  coiu  eiits  in  l^yria  in  connexion 
with  the  miiwiona  ol  liie  Order;  two  ctaigregui  10115  of 
tertiaries  in  Spain  with  nineteen  and  forty-eight 
estabhshmenis  respectively,  and  one  imattarhed, 
for  educational  work.  In  .Spam  there  are  also  ter- 
tiarj'  nuns  called  "Carmelitas  de  la  curidad"  engaged 
in  works  of  charity  with  150  establishments.  The 
Austrian  congregation  of  nuns  numbers  twenty- 
seven  houses,  while  the  most  recent  branch,  the  Car- 
melite Tertiaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded  at 
Berlin  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centun'  for  the 
care  and  educai  ion  of  orphans  and  negkoted  childrfin, 
have  spread  ra)udiy  throu^  Germany.  Holland, 
Endand,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  ana  Himgory, 
and  have  twenty  houses.  In  Italy  there  are  three 
different  congregations  with  thirty-two  convents. 
There  are  smaller  l>ianclies  of  the  tertiaries  in  South 
America  wirh  two  hoii-t-s  at  Santia>;'i.  ("hilc,  in 
Switzerland  with  luur  convents,  and  in  I  England  with 
one, 

UHliariHm  C'armtVUanum  (llome),  171-^  "VX  ".  atalagui  con- 
ttnlHvm  >Wi'ffi°«*e rum  «l  Monialium  eurmui'i'trum  dtMcalctatartim 
(Rome.  1911). 

Benedict  Zimxierm.w. 

III.  ThL  TltlltD  OrDEH  SF.Ct  l.AR  OF  TIIF,  OllDF.n  OF 

OfK  I.AOY  OF  Moi  NT  Caiimfi.  lifi.s  liif^n  intriKhiretl 
into  tlie  Unitwl  States.  TIh  re  are  at  present  two 
congregations,  with  126  tncmltrr:- 

Fkhoinaxd  Heckm%\"v. 

ly.  TntRD  OnnEn  or  St.  DoHtmc. — (Jni/m  ~ 

Thia  was  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of  St. 
Franeia'a  Ordo  de  Poenitentiu.   It  was  not  indeed 


the  jiriinal  organism  from  whicli  the  Friars  Pre.nrher^ 
fvolvfd,  but  rather  represents  liiat  portion  of  the 
tinier  of  Pcnanee  which  came  under  Dominican 
influmoe.    At  fir.st  vaguely  constituted  and  living 
without  mtam  or  fonn,  its'  members  gradually  Rreir 
more  and  more  dependent  on  their  spiritual  kaides. 
The  clitjia.x  was  reached^  and  the  work  of  St.  riBDda 
teoeived  its  final  petfeetion,  when  Mufion  de  ZudoiBi 
the  seventh  masterifenfral  of  the  FViara  "PttmAm, 
formulated  a  definite  luk  in  1385.   By  this  the  Ordo 
de  Poenitentia  was  to  be  ruled  in  each  local  centre  by 
a  Dominican  jjriest  (Federici,  "Istoria  de  c.-ivalieri 
Guudeiiti",  \enice,  1787,  CckIcx  Di[>lomaticiis,  II, 
and  w;us  to  he  subject  to  the  ohe<iience  of  the 
Dominican  provincials  and   ma-ster-generals.  No 
longer  were  tnere  to  be  any  of  tho.se  vague  transitions 
and  extravng?»nt  vngflries  (ibid., "is   which  di«fipiiri-<i 
in  historj-  tliese  Orders  of  Penance.    Heneeforn ard 
this  branch  was  linked  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Fnars 
Preachers,  wore  their  habits  of  black  and  white 
(with  few  minor  differences  varying  according  to 
time  and  countrv),  and  was  to  participate  in  all  their 
good  works.  They  were  not  called  a  third  order 
indeed  until  after  the  thhteenth  eenturA'  (Mandoo- 
nct,  ''Les  rides  et  le  gouvememeni  de  I'ordo  do 
FiBidtflntla''rPuis,  1902,  p.  207)  but  oontmued  to  be 
known  as  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Penance"  with 
the  addition  "of  St.  Etominic".  that  is  "The  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  the  Penance  of  St.  Dominic  '. 

Simnltaiiecpusly  w  ith  tlu-ju  there  catiie  iiilo  bt  ing 
anotlier  and  v  er\  dilTerent  institution  which,  howevtT, 
sii!\se(|uen(lv  amalgamated  with  the  f>rdo  He  Pcr-ni- 
tentia  to  form  the  Dominican  Third  ( >rd(  r.  Ttiis 
was  a  niilitar>'  order,  called  the  Mtltlut  Jenn  Chnsti 
(soldiery  of  Jesus  Christ)  created  for  the  defence  of 
the  Church  against  the  Albigenses.    It  owed  its 
origin  to  Bishoi)  Foulquee  of  Toulouse,  Siiiidu  d* 
Montfort  (Federici,  "Istoria  de  cavalieri  Gaudenti", 
Codex  DiplomaticU%   I),  and  not   improbably  to 
St.  Dominic,  then  a  canon  ol  St.  Augustine.  Thia 
connexion  with  the  founder  of  the  Friars  Preachet* 
is  first  definitely  propounded  by  SL  Rannund  of 
Capua,  who  benuno  a  Dominiean  about  1350.  But 
the  truth  of  this  ns-sertion  is  borne  out  by  several 
other  indications.    .\s  early  a.s  1235,  Gregory  IX 
eonfideii  tlie  Militia  to  the  care  of  HI.  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  .second  ma.ster-general,  by  a  Bull  of  IS  May 
(Federici,  op.  cit .,  10 ; ;  anti  in  1  he  same  y4'ar  lie  de<  r>T<l 
for  the  knights  a  liahit  of  l)lnek  .and  white  lop.  cit.,  14). 
Further,  when  the  Militia  wa.s  brought  across  the 
Alps  and  established  in  Italy  it  is  found  to  Ije  always 
connected  with  some  Dominican  church  (op.  cit.,  1.  13). 
Lastly,  it  was  very  largely  influenced  by  a  famous 
Dominican,  FVa  Bartolomeoof  Braganza,  or  of  V'icenia, 
as  he  is  sometimed  called  (op.  cit.,  I,  12,  42,  etc.). 
Originally  working  side  bv  side  and  independent  of 
each  other»  owing  to  the  lact  that  both  received  the 
same  spiittnal  nwkdnistration  of  the  Frisra  Preaeiisnb 
they  appear  to  have  been  meiged  toother  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  centurj'.   This  is  what  Ray* 
mund  of  Cainia  irnplii's  as  the  result  of  hi.s  researches. 
So  too  their  ultimate  coincidence  is  hiutet]  at  by 
Honorius  1 1 1  in  1221  when  he  designates  the  Militia 
"nomine  ixenitentia;"  (Federici,  Codex  Diplotnati- 
cti8\  and  a  comparison  also  of  the  rules  of  the  two 
instiidtion.s:  that  of  Gregory  IX  for  the  Militia  in 
123.'>  (op.  cit.,  12-16)  and  that  of  .MunondeZamora  for 
theOnlerof  Pen.ince  of  .St .  Dominic  in  12.S5  (op.  cit., 
2s-:iti)  would  lead  one  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
only  considerable  difference  that  oould  be  cited 
against  this  identity  is  that  Muffoo  de  Zamora  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  carrying  of  arms.   But  this  ia  in 
reality  hut  a  further  proof  of  their  approximation, 
for  he  allowti  for  the  one  exception  whtcn  could  peo* 
sibly  :.[)ply  to  the  Militia,  vis.  m  defence  of  theChtnrh 
fibid.,  •'{■_>  .    This  amalgamation  is  admitte<l  by  the 
Bollandists  to  have  become  general  in  the  fourteenth 
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oentury  (Acta  SBfletafnun,  Aug.,  I,  418-422).  From 
this  double  movement  therefore,  i.  e.  from  the  Ordo 
de  Poenitentia  S.  Dominici  and  the  Militia  Jesu 

Chrit<ti,  was  horn  the  modern  Tliird  Order  of  St. 
Doniinir.  Though  its  soiiroo  is  thtrtfore  anterior 
to  the  First  Order,  its  full  |H'rfection  tin  an  nrganizod 
society,  with  a  tlistinotive  habit,  a  (icfinito  rule, 
and  a'declarwl  ethon  or  spirit,  is  due  to  thi'  pcnius  of 
the  children  of  St.  Dominic.  They  lot)k  up  \  hv  work 
of  St.  Francis,  and,  with  their  charactiri.stic  love  of 
order  and  systematic  arrangement,  brought  it  into 
fiunielhing  compact  and  symmetrical.  From  them 
this  idea  of  subjection  to  a'Fint  Order  was  taken  up 
by  the  Franciscans  and  Itu  ben  adopted  hy  aXi  mib- 
sequent  Third  Ordere. 

Smrit. — Primarily  the  work  of  the  Third  Order  and 
its  definite  adrit  niay  be  aimmied  up  by  Mying  that  it 
was  established  first  to  help  in  reform  of  diureh  di»> 
cipline.  Its  initial  purpose  was  the  preaching  of  pen- 
.ance;  but  under  Dominican  influences  it  rather  leaned 
to  the  intollcrtual  a.«?pect  of  the  Faith  and  biU'^-d  its 
message  to  the  world  on  the  expotsition  of  the  Creed; 
it  was  to  n  form  i  Ininii  discipUne  by  the  more  widc- 
Bpread  knowlcdgi'  of  the  mysteries  of  faith.  Sec- 
ondly, to  defend  the  <  lian  h.  (Jriifinally  this  was  a 
military  necessity,  demanding  |)liysiral  force  with 
which  to  restrain  equally  material  opposition. 
Thirdly,  to  develop  the  communion  of  prayer.  The 
medieval  ideal  of  Christ's  Mystical  Body  which  has 
captivated  all  spiritual-minded  people  implies  a  har- 
mony of  prayer.  To  achieve  this  end  the  contempla- 
tive and  mooairtic  orders  were  bccun;  and  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominie  endeavours  to  luik  pious  souls  to 
this  neat  throng  of  religious  (Proctor,  "The  Domin- 
ican Tertiary 'b  Daily  Manual",  London,  1900, 15-20). 

Rruirmatinn. — Only  for  one  period  in  lt8hiBtor\'  was 
there  unv  real  fear  of  supi»ression.  Many  held^  thai 
the  rondemiKit  inn  i>ass<Ml  on  the  lieguines  and  Beg- 
bard-^  at  t  lie  ( 'duncil  of  \  ieuna  in  1312  apphednoless 
til  ^he  ( )rder.s  of  I'enance.  In  consequence  the  mas- 
ter-Keneral  p<'titioued  Pope  John  XXII  in  1326  to 
settle  dednilely  the  difficulty.  .\s  a  result  he  an- 
swered by  a  Hull  of  1  June,  1326  (Cum  de  Mulieribtis), 
which  i.s  a  long  eulogium  on  the  work  of  the  Domini- 
can Third  Order.  .After  the  plague  of  134&  <k  neat 
deal  of  laxity  and  diaorganiuit  ion  crept  into  tM  llurd 
Order,  but  a  wonderful  throng  of  ssmte  soon  caused 
its  rejuvenation.  The  infliWMe  of  St.  CKtheriiie  of 
Siena  gave  *  powerful  impetw  to  the  movement  in 
Itfdv  and  her  work  wis  earned  on  by  BI.  CSarm  Gam« 
bacorta  (d.  1410)  and  HI.  Maria  Mancmi  (d.  1431). 
This  new  spiritual  vigour  reached  across  the  Alps  to 
the  sisterhmKls  of  Cieriiianv,  where  the  effect  was 
almost  abnormal  (HeimlittelH  r,  "  Die  Orden  und  Kon- 
gregationen  der  katholischen  Kirche",  Patierborn, 
HVIT.  II,  169-177).  But  there  has  never  bwn  any 
reiCriii  in  the  sense  of  a  sejiarate  organization  with  a 
change  of  rule  or  habit.  As  in  the  First  Order,  there 
has  been  a  ))eeuliar  gift  of  unity  which  has  eoaMsd  it 
to  last  undivided  for  seven  hundred  years. 

DivuioM. — The  Third  Order  as  it  exists  toniay  ean 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  regular,  i.  e.  compris- 
ins  Xertiaries,  whether  men  or  women,  who  live  in 
eommunity  and  wear  the  habit  extemaily;  and  secu- 
lar, i.  e.  whether  married  or  single,  elerieor  by, who 
h've  their  lives  like  others  of  their  profeerion,  but  who 

f>rivate!y  take  up  practioea  of  austerity,  recite  some 
iturgica!  Office,  and  wear  Sf)me  symlwil  of  the  Domini- 
can habit.  The  origin  of  the  conventual  women 
Tertiaries  ha**  never  l>een  very  elearly  Aorked  out. 
It  is  usual  to  trace  them  back  to  HI.  Kniily  Bie<  l)ieri, 
about  the  j*ear  1255  ("Manual  of  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominic".  Lfindon,  1S71,  9l.  But  if  the  view  taken 
above  of  the  origin  of  the  Thin!  ( >rder  in  the  Ordo  de 
Poenitentia  be  correct,  we  are  force<l  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  communities  of  women  established  bv  St. 
Dominic  at  FrouiUe,  S.  Siato,  etc.  were  reaUy  ot  this 


IVrd  Order.  Their  ooMtitutkna,  approved  firat  for 
S.  Sisto,  though  previously  observed  at  Prouille,  ex> 
pressly  speak  of  the  nuns  as^de  Poenitentia  S.  Marife 
Alagdalenffi"  C'.Analecta  Ord.  Prtrd  ",  Home,  1S98, 
628  sqq.).  It  would  seem  then  tliat  the  Ordo  de 
Pn  iiiieiisia  did  not  exclude  convents  of  enclosed  nuns 
from  Its  rank.f,  and  tliis  was  due  probably  to  St. 
Dominir  luinself.  \'ery  much  later  came  a  conven- 
tual order  of  men,  originated  by  the  genius  of  P^re 
Lacordaire.    He    considered    that    the  democratic 

Sirit  of  the  Dominican  Order  fitted  it  eqiecially  for 
e  task  of  training  the  youth.  But  he  knew  how 
imposBble  it  was  for  his  preaching  asaooiates  to  tie 
themselves  down  to  schoolwork  among  boys ;  a^  a  eon- 
sequence,  be  b^an,in  1852,  a  Third  Oivler  of  men, 
wearing  the  habit,  living  m  community  yet  without 
the  buraeas  of  monastic  uf  e.  The  rule  was  approved 
provislonslly  in  1853  and  definitely  in  1868  (tor  the 
rule  cf.  "Aota  Capituli  Oeneralis  Ord.  Pnrnl  ", 
Rome.  1904,  106  sqq.).  But  liy  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  Third  Order  con.si.sts  of  secular  Tertiari<'s. 
These  are  of  every  rank  of  8^)cietv,  ami  represt'nt  the  old 
Ordo  de  PcFnitentia  atid  the  old  Militia.  In  certain 
countries  they  are  grouped  into  chapters,  having  a  lay 
prior  and  sub-prior  or  prioress  and  sul)-])riore!<.s,  and 
nold  monthly  meetings.  Since  the  Rule  of  Muilon  de 
Zamora  (1285),  they  have  always  been  subject  to  a 
Dominican  priest  apix)inte<l  by' the  Dominican  pro- 
vinelaL  For  the  actual  reception  of  the  habit,  the 
master-^|pneral  can  give  faculties  to  any  priest.  The 
full  habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  Orders,  but  witlumt  the  scapular 
(panted,  however,  to  communities  since  1667). 
Though  the  habit  is  not  worn  during  life  many  pro- 
cure it  so  that  they  may  be  buried  in  the  recognized 
dress  of  St.  Dominic's  children. 

Extent. — It  is  practically  impo-ssible  to  obtain,  even 
in  a  vague  wav,  the  number  of^the  .«erular  Dominican 
Tertiaries.  >Jo  general  register  is  kept,  and  the 
records  of  each  jiriory  would  have  to  he  searchwi. 
From  the  time  of  St.  Louis — who  wished  to  join  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders  (Acta  Sanctorum, 
August,  V,  545),  and  is  represented  in  old  iliiunina- 
tions,  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  one,  sometimes  in  tiie 
habit  of  the  other  (Chapotin, "  Histoire  dee  dominicains 
de  la  province  de  France",  Rouen,  1806,  p.  407},  but 

Erdaably  never  ioined  either — to  our  own  time,  it  can 
e  stated  only  uat  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  First 
Qrder's  crastaess  vm  and  fell  the  number  of  tbo 
Tertiaries.  b  England  during  the  thhrteenth  cen- 
tury very  many  are  said  to  have  become  Tertiaries. 
But  of  this  nothing  for  certain  ean  be  specified.  At 
the  time  of  St.  Catherine  of  .Siena  the  Mantellate 
(women  secular  Tertiaries)  made  difficulties  about 
receiving  her  to  the  habit  as  they  included  at  the  date 
only  widows  (Cardner,  "St.  t'atherine  of  Siena", 
I/indon,  11M)7,  IP,  .ind  there  were  no  men  at  all  in  the 
Third  Order  in  Italv  at  that  date  (.\cta  Sanctorum, 
April,  III,  1S81).  Tnder  HI.  Raymund  of  Capua,  her 
confessor  and,  after  her  death,  twenty-third  nia.ster^ 
general,  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  the  order 
and  no  doubt  much  was  done  (Mortier,  "MaJtres 
gen^raux",  III,  605-^).  But  by  the  time  of  St. 
Antoninus  (d.  1450)  the  numbeta  liad  again  dwindled 
down  to  insignilleanoe  ("Somma  Mmitb",  Verona, 
1750,  III,  23.  6,  5,  pp.  l291'-3).  Just  previotts  to 
the  Reformation  there  are  afew  isolated  notices;  thus 
Bl.  .\drian  Fortescue,  the  mar^,  BOtCsin  his  diary: 
"Ciiven  to  the  Black  Friars  of  Obtford  to  be  in  their 
fralernitv  VliV  ("lx>tters  and  PaT)erM  of  tlw  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII",  London,  1H,h:1  Roli.^  Series,  VII,  101). 
But  these  give  us  no  ground  at  all  for  any  surmise  as 
to  statistics.  In  .\rneriea  the  first  canonized  saint 
(St.  Rose  of  Lima.  d.  1(117)  and  'he  lirsr  h.  ;iiilied 
negro  (Bl.  Martin  I'nrres,  d.  ItlJJlt)  were  both  Domini- 
can Tertiaries,  -mA  Inter  in  France  were  UMH  lUcC  M. 
Olier  and  Bl.  Urigoion  de  Montfort. 
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Then  came  the  influence  of  Lacordairc,  from  whoae 
time  thorp  datoa  a  new  cnthuRiaflm  in  tho  Third  Order 
("Annr.-  Dorninicaine",  Paris.  1910,  1  l'.Mj5).  Of 
tlio  rt'jfular  TtTliarios  it  is  cjisicr  to  sjiciik  more  di'fi- 
nitciy.  'I'hc  iuuiiIhts  of  all  tlic  sixli  rn  ajiiimv  r-d  con- 
gregftlions  oxistinR  in  \\H)2  are  ni'-'^'i.  iin<i  ihoy 
amount  to  some  7(MK)  nuns  i"  Aimlccta  *  )rcl.  I'nivi."', 
Rome,  1902,  .iSlJ).  To  llivse  mu^l  bt'  added  another 
70<X)  of  congregations  not  yet  ilefinitively  author- 
ized by  Rome.  But  every  year  fresh  convents  are 
opened  and  the  numbers  continually  increase.  In 
England  they  began  under  Mother  Margaret  Hal- 
lahan  (d.  18^)  in  1842,  and  now  in  aU  the  separate 
groupings  there  are  22  oonveata  with  aome  fiOO  >ia> 
ters:  in  the  United  Statea  their  loeeeaa  haa  been  le- 
niarkal>le.  Founded  in  1H46  by  Mother  Amalie 
Barth  (d.  18951,  the  congregation  m  1902  included  34 
C'tni'tiis  aini  o\-iT  2(KK)  nuns.  In  lS7ti  they  ]ia.ss(>d 
inii)  ( 'aliforniii,  wlicre  the\-  arc  rupidly  iniTi'a.'^inK.  In 
Irelanrl  they  liave  mmi\"  establishineiits,  csjxcially  for 
edurat  inna!  punnises,  for  their  work  is  ju*  vaiied  as  the 
neetis  uf  liutn.uiiiy  rc<iuire.  Smie  are  enclosed, 
others  teui  h,  \  isit  il>e  sick,  nurse  the  Icimts,  look  after 
old  jM'ople,  take  l  are  of  penitent  girls,  work  among  the 
poor  in  the  slums,  etc.  As  for  the  congregation  of 
tendiing  men,  they  have  been  greatly  disorganized 
aince  their  expukion  from  France.  At  present  they 
comprise  but  a  half-dozen  colleges  in  Frihourg,  San 
Sebastian,  and  South  America,  and  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  100  members  in  all.  Finally,  a  citation 
fimn  Faber'a  "Bleaaed  Saeiament"  (2nd  ed^  j».  Mfi) 
may  be  made:  "Thoae  ^tho  are  cons  ul  mut  mtli,  in* 
d<H'd  who  find  the  strength  and  consolation  of  their 
lives  in.  the  ActB  of  the  Saints  well  know  that  there  is 
not  a  nook  in  the  mystical  Paraiii.se  of  our  heavenly 
.«p(nisf  where  the  (lowers  grow  thicker  or  smell  more 
fra^:ra:iilv  than  this  onlrr  of  luult itudinous  etiild-like 
samis.  Nowhere  in  the  (  iiureh  does  the  Incarnate 
Word  show  His  delight  at  being  with  the  children  of 
men  in  more  touching  simplieit  v,  w;ith  more  unearthly 
»w«»etnes8,  or  more  sjK)us<'-like  familiarity  tlian  in  thia, 
the  youngest  fanuly  of  S.  Doniini<-." 

FeDEBUI,  /«<nn<l  </'■'  ■  cin/i'Ti  d'nU'/rrji'i  I  vol:*. ,  ViTlio',  17S7); 
<klANDOXNirr,  /-ej  fh-tgin'-s  Jt  lOriln  itr  I'^r-nilrntia  (KrilmU'S. 
1898);  CliAixrnN.  Hist,  ilti  ilomin\min»  dt  la  prutinct  ,it  Fronet 
(Koura,  1S98).  IM-M'i;  Prottok,  Dnmtnimn  Trrtiary't  OaHn 
Manual  (London.  IIKXM;  Mavij<i\nkt.  /.»,«  i^ijlua  rt  It  unutfrnf- 
mtntt  dt  VOtHu  lit  /' rm/. -ifi  i X/H'  s,,  -!,  I  I'lirii.  I'.xrJi ;  Mor- 
TIER,  Hill,  lift  maitrrn  ,/»ri»riJux  dr  iOrilrt-  <lft  Frrrti  Prfeheurt, 
II  (1805,  I'nri-.!.  i:2i^-.">(>;  III.  mr,  0  sq^;  Ht;iMiit  .  iie«, 
Ordtn  u.  Kongretiaiionrn  licr  ^allu4i»rhcn  Kircfie,  II  (I'lulofboiB, 
1907):  Calalogu*  Saeri*  Ord.  Prod.  (Bomc,  1910).  277-79^ 

V.  Tmnn  Ordkr  RE<ii  LAK  of  St.  Domixic,  in  the 
Unitf.o  Statks. — CongrvyalionK  of  Womm. — A.  Sis- 
ters «if  S;    Dominie:  — 

(l  i  C'onurc^at ion  of  .'^t.  Catherine  of  Siena,  with 
mother-house  at  ."^t .  Catherine  of  Siena  Convent, 
Si)ring(ield,  Kentucky,  l-'oundeii  in  1S22  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Wilson,  O.P.  Sisters,  .300;  novices,  .10; 
postulants,  7;  academies,  6;  schools,  IS;  pupils,  5000. 
By  this  congregation  were  foundeil:  (a)  Congn^tion 
of  Dominican  I'ertiaries  of  (he  HIesscd  Virgin,  with 
mother^house  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs,  Sliej)|>ard, 
Ohio,  in  1830.  Siaten,  195;  novioE».  28;  academiea, 
3;  flCAOola,  12;  pupils,  4493.  From  thia  congregation 
were  founded  (i)  Congregation  with  mothcr-hoiue 
at  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  (lalveston,  Texas.  Sisters 
and  novices,  si;  jiostulants,  .schcmls,  0;  pu])its, 
11. "to.  :b>  Cotiereiration  with  tnother-house  at  the 
Con\(tit  of  Our  l.udy  of  ihe  Sa<'reil  Heart,  West 
."spriniitii  ld,  Illinois,  in  XST'.i.  .Sisters,  120;  schof)ls, 
1!':  pupils,  4IHI<),  aeadiiiiy,  1.  i  J I  Conjrrcgation 
with  mot her-hoiis<'  at  Si.  {.\'eilia's  Convent,  Nfish- 
viilf.  '1  <  nness<'e.  Fouinle<i  in  IstiO  by  sisters  from 
St.  Mary's,  ."Somerset,  Ohio.  Sisters,  9N;  novices, 
15;  academy,  1;  orphiin  asylum,  1;  in.stitutc  for 
young  ladies,  1 ;  schools,  6;  pupils,  1042.  (3)  Con- 
gregation of  the  Moat  Holy  Name  of  Jeaua,  with 


mother-house  at  San  Rafael,  California.  Founded 
in  1850  by  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Alemany,  O.P.,  Arch- 
bishop of  .'San  Francisco,  at  lk>nicia(  Galtfaillia. 
Sist-crs,  IHo;  academies,  'A;  schools,  6. 

(4)  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Kosan,-,  with  mother- 
hoti.sc  at  St.  Clara's  C<jnvent,  Sinsinawa,  Wisron.sin. 
Fnun<iid  in  1S47  by  Rev.  Samui  1  Cli.  NIazziichelli, 
O.P.  Sisters,  (>.")0;  college,  1;  academies,  9;  schofils, 
46;  pupils,  14,H(XJ.  (.'))  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Willi  inother-houso  at  Holy  Cross  Convent, 
Brooklyn,  .New  York.  Founded  in  1853  by  4  sisten 
from  Holy  Cross  Convent,  IlatiaboD,  Bavaria. 
Sisters,  518;  novices,  25;  postulanta,  17;  training 
aehool,  1;  academics,  3;  schools,  .3.3;  hospitals,  2; 
aanatorium,  1-;  infirmary,  1;  orphan  asylums,  6. 
Fnm  thia  ooncregation  were  founded:  (a)  Congre- 
gation of  the  Most  Holy  Rosarj*  with  mother-house 
at  Mi.ssion  San  Jos<',  California,  in  1S7().  Sist.  rs, 
19H;  novices,  'JO;  jKistuhuits,  Itl;  ."tcadeiny,  1;  orpiiati 
asylum,  1;  schools,  9;  pupils,  'J92i;.  it>;  Con^r'-Ka- 
tion  of  the  Itninaciilate  Conception,  with  niother- 
hou.s<'  ai  (Iriat  Hciid,  Kansits,  in  1!>02.  Sisters, 
17;  novice,  1;  postulant,  1;  hospital,  1;  school,  1; 
pur)ils,  101.  (6)  Congregation  with  mother-house 
at  Holy  Rosjiry  Convent,  Second  Street,  New  York 
City.  Founded  in  18,59  by  sisters  from  Holy  Crooa 
Convent,  Katisbon,  Bavaria.  Sisters,  GOO;  acad^ 
mies,  8;  hoopitals,  2;  achoob,  60;  pupils,  25,O0Ql 
Ftvm  tnia  ooonegation  were  founded  M  Congrega* 
tioo  wUb  motMr^ouae  at  Grand  Rafuda,  Michigan, 
ill  Uff7.   Sistoe,  187;  novices,  50;  postulantSL  15; 

aehool,  1 ;  academiea,  2;  orphan  asylum.  1 ;  schoola 
32;  pupils,  5000.  (b)  Congregation  with  mother- 
house  at  St.  Dominic's  Convent,  Blauvelt,  Xew  York. 
Sisters,  139;  novices,  11;  postulatils,  '.i;  sihools,  S; 
asylum,  1.  (c)  Congregation  with  n)other-hoii!«e  at 
St.  Dominic's  .\cadcmy,  .Jersey  City,  New  .Jersey, 
in  1KS2.  .Sisters,  21,5;  aead«'mies,  .3;  schoijls,  21; 
pupils,  4127.  From  this  congregation  was  founded: 
(i)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  Convent,  Tacoma,  Washington,  in  188k 
Sisters,  .52;  schools,  3;  pupils,  300. 

(7)  Congregation  with  mother^houae  at  St.  Joseph's 
Convent,  Adrian,  Michigan.  Sisters,  ISO;  novicca, 
28;  academiea,  3;  schoolti,  29.  {H}  Congregation 
with  motherJiouae  at  St.  Catherine  of  Siena's  Con- 
vent. Badne,  Wiacooatn.  Founded  in  1862  by 
MotlMT  Benedicta  Bauer  and  Biater  Thcunaaina 
Qineker  from  Holy  Cron  Convent,  Ratisbon,  Ba* 
varia.  Sisters,  280;  postulants,  24;  academies,  2; 
home  for  ladies,  1;  .schools,  :$8;  pupils,  6307.  (9) 
Congregation  with  mother-house  at  .'^t.  Mary's 
Convent,  New  ()rl(ans.  I^iuisiana.  I'oundinl  in 
LStiO  by  sisters  from  (  iSia.  Dublin,  Ireland,  ."^isters, 
57;  academies,  2;  schools,  2;  pupils,  .5("i.5.  (lOi  Con- 
gregation with  in<»lher-house  at  Heno,  Nevada; 
foundinl  by  sistei-»  from  Ni-w  (.)rlcan.s  I.ouisiana, 
twisters,  4.  (11)  Congregation  with  motner-housc  at 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Convent,  Fall  River,  Maasap 
chusetts.  Founde<l  in  1891  Iqr  Biatcffa  from  Gamll* 
(on,  Missouri.  Sisters,  52. 

B.  Dominiean  Siaten  of  the  Third  Order  of  SL 
Dominic: — 

Congregation  with  mother-houae  aH  the  ConvenA 

of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  63rd  Street.  New  Yoric 

City.   Foimded  in  1807  by  Father  Rochford.  O.P. 

Sister^,  K'O;  novices,  10;  jK^tidants,  5;  academy,  1; 
orpliaii  asyliiiiis,  2;  .schools,  11;  pupils,  4000. 

C.  Third  Order  Secular  of  St.  iJominic  w;is  intro 
duced  into  the  l'nite<l  States  by  ttic  early  Domini- 
can missionaries.  There  are  at  jiresent  corigreca- 
tions  of  Dominican  Tertiaries  in  almost  ;dl  the 
churches  in  charge  of  Dominican  Fathers,  numbering 
from  100-600  members,  and  many  hundred  tertiariea 

throu^out  the  coMntiy  not  bdonging  to  nay  >  

gation. 

Dff  IMm  m.  KmtrmUmm  dtai  «&, 
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born,  1007):  Tk»  CalhUic  Churth  in  (A«  UniUd  Slat$t,  L  II  (NtV 
York.  1909);  Qfieiid  CathaUa  /Mrwtwv  (New  Yotk.) 

FbBDIN AMD  HXCKUANK. 

VI.  Third  Order  or  St.  I-'rancis  (Reoclab 
AM)  Secular;  Mm.f.  and  Female),  a  branch  of  the 
^rrat  Frnncisfjiii  f;iiiiily.  Wf  ileal  here:  A.  With  tbo 
oeculiir  Diini  Order;  11.  with  the  regular. 

A.  Origin,  DipehjmcTii.  and  Present  State  of  tin- 
Secular  Third  (>rdf>r. — If  ha.^  b«*on  bolievccl  for  tioine 
time  that  the  Tliirii  Order  of  St.  Frsincis  was  the 
oldest  of  all  Third  Orders,  but  historical  evidence  ia 
•B*^—*  meh  an  opinion.  For,  besides  similar  inst itu« 
tions  ia  IOID0  mooaatic  orders  in  the  twelfth  ccntur>'. 
we  fiml,  bcfofC  the  foundation  of  8t.  Francis,  aThira 
Order,  prafwrly  so  called,  among  the  Humiliati^ 
flonfinned  together  with  its  rule  by  Innocent  III  in 
1201  (we  text  in  Tiraboschi.  "Vetera  Hunuliatorum 
monutnenta",  II,  Milan,  1767,  128).  But  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  was  not  the  first  of  its 
kind,  it  was,  and  still  is,  undoubtedly  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  distributed  and  has  the  greatest 
influence.  About  its  origin  there  are  two  opposite 
opiiiidtis,  .\c(ordinn  tu  Karl  MQllcr,  Matiddnnct, 
and  oiIkth,  the  Secular  Third  Ordi  r  i.s  a  8ur\i\al  of 
the  original  ideal  of  St.  Francis,  viz.  a  lav-eoufrater- 
niiy  of  penitents,  from  which,  through  t)ie  influence 
of  the  Church,  the  First  and  Secona  Orders  of  the 
F^iara  Minor  and  the  Poor  Clares  have  been  detached. 
Aeoordinf  to  o^dierB,  St  .  Francis  merely  lent  his  name 
to  puMXtttinn;  penitential  lay^oonfratemities,  with- 
out liaving  any  special  oonnexioii  with  or  influcoGO 
OD  then.  The  two  opiniona  are  equally  at  vananoe 
with  the  best  texts  we  have  on  the  subject,  such  aa 
Thomas  of  Cebno,  "Vita  iirima^  I.  16;  Julian  of 
Spires,  "OfBoe  of  St.  Francis:  Third  Antiphon  at 
Lauds";  Gregory  IX,  Bull  of  7  June,  1230  (BuU. 
Franc.,  I,  65);  St.  Bonaventure,  "l^.  Maior", 
IV,  6;  Bernard  of  Bcsse,  in  "Anal.  Franc  ",  III,  (Wl. 
According  to  these  sources,  St.  Francis  really  founded 
a  Third  Order  and  pive  it  a  Rule.  If  we  complete 
these  notices  wiih  .some  early  papal  I?ulls  bearing  on 
the  jienitential  movement  and  with  the  account 
given  hy  Mariano  of  Florence  (end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nxteenth  eentuiy)  we  can  state 
what  follows: 

The  preaching  of  St.  Francis,  as  well  as  his  own 
living  example  and  that  of  his  first  diV^riples,  exercised 
such  a  powerful  attnustion  on  the  people  that  many 
married  men  and  women  wanted  to  join  the  first 
or  the  Second  Order.  This  being  incompatible 
with  their  state  of  life.  St.  Francis  found  a  middle 
way:  he  gave  them  a  rule  animated  by  the  Franciscan 
sj)irit.  In  the  comjiosition  of  this  rule  St.  Francis 
Was  aiisi.Htwl  by  his  friend  Cardinal  l^golino,  later 
Greporv  IX.  As  to  tlie  jilace  wliere  the  Third  Order 
wa.-^  first  introduce*!  nothing  certain  is  known.  Of 
lute  however  the  j)reponderiince  of  opinion  is  for 
Florence,  chiefly  on  tlie  authority  of  Mariano  of 
Florence,  or  Faenza,  for  which  the  first  jjapal  Bull 
(Potthast,  "Rcgcsta  Pontificuui ",  6736)  known  on 
the  subject  is  given,  whilst  the  "Fioretti"  (ch.  xvi), 
though  not  regarded  as  an  historical  authority, 
assigns  Cannara,  a  small  town  two  hours'  walk  from 
Portiuncula,  as  the  birthplace  of  tJie  Third  Order. 
Mariano  and  the  Bullfor  Faenza  (16  Dec.,  1221)  point  to 
1221  as  the  earliest  date  of  the  inetitntion  of  the  Third 
Order,  and  in  faet,  besides  these  and  other  sotireee, 
the  oldest  preserved  rule  bears  this  date  at  its  head. 
This  Rule  was  published  by  P.  Sabatier  and  H. 
Boehmer  (see  bibliography),  and  cont. 'lined  cjriRi- 
n.illy  twelve  chapters,  to  which  at  i  he  r  iine  < if  ( Iregory 
IX  (1227)  a  thirteenth  was  .idded.  It  prescribes 
sitnplirity  in  drwH  flV  considcrahlo  fa.^ling  and  .♦jb.^ti- 
neiice  (2  the  canonical  oflice  or  other  prayers 
instead  4  .">  ,  c(>nfrssion  and  communion  thrice  a 
year,  and  furhid.n  carrj'ing  arms  or  taking  solemn 
oaths  without  necessity  (0);  eveiy  month  the  brothm 
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and  SMtera  havie  to  assemble  in  a  church  designated 
by  the  ministers,  and  a  religious  has  to  give  them  an 
instruct  ion  (7 ) ;  t  hey  also  exercisie  the  works  of  charity 
with  their  brothers  IS);  whenever  a  member  dies 
the  whole  confraternity  luw  to  be  prcjiWjl  at  the  fu- 
neral and  to  pray  for  the  departed  (9) ;  ever>'one  has  to 
make  lii.s  la.sl  will  three  months  aftpr  hif  reception; 
di.ssensions  .among  brothers  and  sisters  or  other 
persons  are  to  be  settled  peaceably;  if  any  troubles 
arise  with  \oc&\  authorities  the  ministers  ought  to 
act  with  the  counsel  of  the  bishop  (10).  No  heretic 
or  anyone  suspected  of  heresy  can  be  received,  and 
women  only  with  the  consent  of  their  htubands  (11); 
the  ministers  have  to  denounce  sbortootnings  to  the 
visitor,^  who  will  nmieh  the  eulprita;  every  yeer  two 
new  mmisteie  and  a  treasuKr  are  to  be  dnted;  no 
point  of  the  rule  oblices  under  pain  of  sin  (12).  On 
account  of  the  prohibition  of  arms  and  unnecessary 
oaths,  the  followers  of  this  rule  came  into  conflict 
with  local  authorities,  a  fact  of  wliich  we  have  evidence 
in  many  i)af)al  Hulls  all  through  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is.sue<!  to  safeguard  the  privileges  of  the  Tw 
liarie.s  (see  list  of  toesB  Bttllfl  ID  Mapdonnet,  "Lee 

Wadding  ("Armales  Min.",  ad  a.  F}21,  n.  \'M  Rives 
another  longer  redaction  of  the  rule,  which  id  aimoet 
identical  with  the  one  solemnly  confirmed  by  Nicho- 
las IV  through  the  Bull  "Supra  montem",  17  Aug., 
1289.  This  last  form  has  for  long  been  considered  as 
the  work  of  St .  Fraocis,  whilst  Karl  MuUer  denied  any 
oonnexion  uf  St.  Francis  with  it.  If  we  compare  the 
rule  published  and  apimved  by  Niobolas  IV  with  the 
oldest  text  of  1221,  we  see  that  they  sufaetantiially 
agree^  alight  modifications  and  different  di-spositions 
of  chapters  (here  20  in  number)  excepted.  Through 
a  most  interesting  text  published  by  Golubovich 
(Arch.  F>anc.  Ili.st.,  II,  1909,  20)  we  know  nyw  that 
this  Rule  of  Nicholas  IV  was  approved  on  the  petition 
of  Mime  Italian  TeHiaries.  Another  recent  publica- 
tion by  (iuerrini  ;Arch.  Franc.  Hi.st.,  I,  1908,  t544 
Rq.)  proves  that  tliere  (>xlstcd  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Third  Order  Confrul eniil  ies  with  quite  different 
rules.  On  the  whole,  it  can  safely  be  affirmed  that 
until  Nicholas  IV  there  was  no  Rule  of  the  Third  Or- 
der generally  observed,  but  besides  the  one  quoted 
above,  and  probablv  the  most  widely  spread*  there 
were  othersof  more  local  character.  The  same  might 
be  said  as  to  the  government  of  the  c«)nfratemitiea. 
Beaidee  their  own  cffieialB^  they  1  nd  to  have  a  visitor, 
who  seems  to  hwe  been  usoallv  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  In  1247  Innocent  IV  ordered  that  the 
Friars  Minor  were  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
Tert iaries  in  Italy  and  Sicily  i  Bull.  I'nmc.  I,  464),  but 
about  twenty  years  later  wln-n  St.  liuiiaventure  wrote 
his  question:  "Why  do  not  the  Friars  Minor  promote 
the  Order  of  'Penit<»ntF'?"  (Op.  om.,  VIII.  36S)  the 
contrary  had  jiractically  prevailed.  Nicholas  IV  in- 
troduced unit  V  of  rule  and  of  direction  into  the  Third 
Order,  whicii  lienccforward  wso  enfmstcd  to  the  cate 
of  the  Friars  Minor. 

If  we  exoeptftfew  points,  bearing  especially  on  fasts 
and  abstinrace,  mitigated  by  (Element  VII  in  1520 
and  Paul  III  in  1547,  the  Rule  as  given  bv  Nicholas IV 
remained  in  vigour  till  1K83,  when  Leo  XIII,  himsdf  » 
tertiary^ through  the  Aix)stolic  Constitution  "  Miaeii* 
oors  Dei  Filiur modified  the  texk  adi4»tii^  it  more 
to  the  modem  state  and  needs  of  the  soaety.  All 
substantial  points,  however, remained ;  only  the  daily 
vocal  prayers  were  reduced,  as  also  the  fasts  and 
abstinences,  whilst  the  former  statute  of  confession 
and  communion  thrice  a  year  was  changed  into 
monthly  comniunion.  Oth(  r  jioitiis  of  the  modified 
Rule  of  I^oXIII  are  of  k'*  ;!'  soci.al  and  religious  im- 
portance, s\ich  as  1  he  ])rohibit  ion  of  pomp  in  dressing, 
of  frequenting  tlieatres  of  doubtful  character,  and 
keel  ling  and  readins;  papers  and  books  at  \  ai  iance 
wito  faith  and  morais.   Ihe  direction  ie  entrusted  to 
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the  three  branches  of  the  First  Order:  Friars  \finor. 
Conventual,  Capuchins,  and  to  the  Regular  Ttiird 
Order.  Hy  ilrlcgutioti.  ((infr.ircrnitiea  can  1"'  r.st;i}>- 
linlicd  jind  djr*"t;tf<l  by  aiiv  ]i!irish  priest,.  Tliusr  wlio 
fur  .<<'rious  reasons  caiHioi  join  ;i  ouifratfriiity  m;iy  he 
received  a»  idiigie  tertiahes.  Finally,  great  spiritual 
privileges  are  granted  to  all  memben  of  the  Third 
Order. 

The  beneficent  influence  of  ihesecular  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis  cannot  be  highly  enough  appreciated. 
Through  the  prohibition  against  carr>'ing  arms  a 
deadly  blow  was  given  to  the  feudal  system  and  to 
the  ever-fighting  factions  of  Italian  tnunicipadities: 
through  the  adtoiaauMi  of  poor  and  rich,  nobles  and 
common  people,  the  social  elaaws  were  brought  nearer 
each  other.  How  far  the  religious  ideal  of  St.  Francis 
was  carried  out  by  the  secular  Third  Order  we  may 
indK'"  from  the  ^rreut  number  (about  75)  of  saints  and 
Lktided  of  cvi  ry  cuiidii  inn  it  produced.  It  may  suffice 
to  mention:  St.  Klifuiictli  of  l[unK;iry;  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France;  St.  Ferilinand.  Kin^  of  Csistile:  St. 
Kliz:ihcih  of  Portugal;  Si.  Ros:i  of  X  iccrtn..  St  Mur- 

faret  of  Cortona;  Bl.  Umiliana  Orchj;  Bl.  Angela  of 
'oligno;  Bl.  Raymond  Lullus;  Bl.  Luchesius  oT  Pog- 
gibonsi,  who  passes  as  the  first  tertiary  received  by 
St.  Francis;  St.  Ivo;  and  in  our  times  Bl.  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Viaimey,  the  mr/''  of  .\rs;  of  names  celebrated  m 
history  for  literature,  urtrf,  polities,  inventions,  etc., 
Dante,  Giotto,  Petrarch,  Cola  di  Rionxo,  Columbus, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  Cervantea,  Lope  de  V^a,  Thomas 
More,  Galvani,  Volta,  Garcin  Moreno^  jUast^  and. 
finally,  Lndv  Georgians  Follerton.  Vopm  Pfus  DC 
and  1,4  0  XIII  were  members  of  the  Thinl  Onler,  as 
uLso  irf  l'oj>e  Pius  X.  Since  the  adaptation  of  the  nde 
by  Leo  XIII  the  Third  <  )rder  has  grown  more  active 
than  ever.  At  present  the  total  numlxT  of  menjberH 
is  e!>re>  ined  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  spread  all 
over  till'  world.  National  and  local  congresses  have 
been  held  in  ditTermt  (■oiintri<',s:  s<'veii  ni  i  in- i><  ri(_>d 
from  1S«>4  to  1908  in  1' ranee,  others  in  Belgium,  some 
in  Italy,  the  first  general  congress  in  Aasisi  (1896), 
many  focal  ones  from  1909  to  1911;  others  have  been 
held  in  Spain,  the  last  one  at  Santiago  in  1909;  in 
Araeotina  the  last  one  at  Buenos  Aires  io^  1906:  in 
IndttiCMuda,  and  in  Germany  and  Au.stria,inthelast 
two  insUkttecs  m  connexion  with  ifeoeral  oongresMa  of 
Catholics.  There  exist  almost  m  aU  civifiied  lan- 
guages numerous  monthly  {)eriodi<:»ls  which,  whilst 
keeping  up  the  union  amongst  the  different  confrater- 
nities, s»'rvc  also  for  the  instniction  and  edifiration  of 
its  members.  The  "Acta  Ordinis  I'rat.  .\lia.", 
X.\N"1,  (.^uaraeehi,  l'.HI7,  J.').')  .vS,  nivc^;  the  names  of  122 
such  pcnodii  als.  Kreiicli  i)eriodir;Lls  are  indicated 
by  P.  B.  (  dnn-'t.  <  ).I'M..  ■■  Le  Tiers  ( )rdre  et  le  Pr6- 
tre",  Vanv«'S,  lyil,  j*.  r,l  :  (e  rmati  ju  riodicals  by 
Moll,  O.M.  Can.,  "Wcgwei^  r  in  die  l.ileratur  des 
Dritten  Ordeiis  \  Ratisbon,  1911.  in  Italy  even  a 
regular  newajiajier  wa."t  foundini,  "Rina-scita  Frances- 
cana",  Bologna,  l^^lt^;  another  in  Germany,  ".\ilge- 
meine  deutscne  Tertiar,  li-Zeitung",  Wiesbaden,  1911. 
— ^We  may  mention  also  the  special  organs  for  direc- 
tors of  the  Third  Order,  e.  g.  '*Der  OTdensdirektor", 
puhlish(!d  at  Innabrack  by  the  lyrolese  Franciscans, 
^' Revue  sacerdotale  du  Tiers-Orare  de  Saint  Fran< 
Qois",  publishe-d  liy  French  Capuchins.  Both  reviews 
appear  ont-e  every  two  inontlts. 

B.  Tmnn  Okiu  k  1;i  <;i  i.\i<  .Mufe  and  Female). 
(1)  Its  origin  and  nt  t  il  di  •,  t  lupment  till  L<'o  X. — 
The  origin  of  the  Iteiinl  ir  Third  firder,  boll)  male  and 
female,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  no  precise  date  can  be  indi- 
cated. It  was  orguniz(Hl,  in  ilifTerent  forms,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  rMniili  of  France,  in  Gennany,  and 
in  Italy.  Probably  .soine  secular  (ertiarie.«!,  wiio  in 
rntiny  cas<'s  had  tlieir  house  of  nnvting,  gradually 
withdrew  <*niirply  from  the  world  and  so  lormecl 
religious  communities,  but  without  the  three  aub- 


stuntial  vows  of  rcllKious  orders.    Other  religious 
a.s.sociat ions  such  a-s  the  Beguines  (woiiu-uj  a,nd  Beg- 
hards  (men)  in  the  Netherlands,  8ometimr«  passed 
over  to  the  Third  Order,  as  has  been  clearly  shown 
from  recent  study.    Towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentb  century 
boine  siis]iii'ion  of  neretical  opinions  fell  on  Sionie  of 
these  free  religious  iniions  of  the  Third  Order  ifii- 
zocchi),  as  we  can  infer  from  the  Bull  of  John  XXII 
"Sancta  Romana",  Dec.,  1317  (Bull.  Franc^,  V,  134). 
More  than  a  century  later  St.  John  of  Gnpistnn 
(14.5fi)  had  to  defend  the  Tertiariea  in  a  special 
treatise:  "Defensorium  tertii  ordinis  d.  Francisci", 
printed  withotherminor  woricaof  thesainiai  Veniee 
in  1880.  Throui^wut  the  fourteeoth  century  the 
regular  tertiariea  of  both  sexes  had  in  the  most  caaee 
no  common  organization;  only  in  the  following  cen- 
tury we  fan  ob';er\'e  mngle  wcll-tirdere<l  religiun.-  coiti- 
munities  witli  solemn  vows  and  a  coinninn  licad. 
Martin  V  submitteii  in  1 12S  all  tertiaries,  n  nular  and 
secular,  to  the  direction  of  the  .M iiiister-t^k-rieral  of  the 
Friars  Minor  iBull.  Franc,  \'I1,  715^  but  thi>  <ii>iK)- 
Bition  vim  soon  revoked  by  his  successor  Kug»  iie  IV. 
We  meet  thus  in  the  same  fifteenth  century  with 
numerous  independent  male  congr^tationH  of  regular 
tertiaries  with  the  three  vows  in  Italy,  Sicilv,  Dal- 
matia,  ijpain,  Portugal,  France,  Gennany,  and  in  the 
Netherlands.    Oontemporaneouslv  there  existed  si^ 
ter  congregations  of  toe  Third  ()rder  with  solemn 
vows,  for  instance,  the  Grey  sisters  of  the  Thiod 
Order,  serving  in  hospitals,  spread  in  Fhuice  and  the 
Netherlands,  whose  remarkal>I(>  statutes  of  have 
recently  l>e( n  |iu!)Iish<  <i  b\-  IT.  Ijcmartre  in  "Arch. 
Fninc.  Hist.",  IV,  I'.il !,  7  bJ.il,  aad  the  congregation 
still  existing  founded  at  Foligno  in  1.^97  by  Blessed 
.\nf5(  linaof  Mars«  iano  ( 1 13.')).    l/i  o  X,  in  onler  to  in- 
troduie  uniformity  into  the  numerous  connrenations, 
gave  io  1521  a  new  foriti  to  the  ride,  now  in  ten 
chapters,  retaitiin>j  of   the  rule   as  piildished  by 
Nicnolas  IV  ail  thai  mitid  serve  the  purpose,  adding 
new  points,  esptfially  the  three  solemn  vows,  ana 
insisting  on  subjection  to  the  first  Order  of  St. 
I'Yancis.    For  this  last  di^natioitt  the  Rule  of  Leo  X 
met  wit  h  resistance,  and  never  was  accepted  by  some 
congregations,  whilst  it  serves  tiU  the  present  day  a> 
the  oasis  of  the  constitutions  of  many  later  eooyregar 
tionii,  especially  of  numerous  eomntdttities  of  aurters. 

(2)  Single  congregations  after  Leo  X,  of  women. — 
The  two  Italian  ctmgregations,  the  Lombardic  and 
Si<Mliaii,  wliich  liad  constitiiteii  tliem.selves  in  the- 
courije  of  the  fifteenth  ceiuury,  wen;  uiiite^i  by  Fuul 
III,  and  since  Si\tii«  V  enjoyed  entire  indejiendenee 
from  the  First  Order.  It  had  then  alre8<i>  II  prov- 
inces. In  the  .seventeenth  CcntUiy  tlie  cnnt;ie>f»- 
tions  of  Dalm.'iti.a  and  ttie  Nefherl;unis  (ot  Zeppem) 
were  united  with  the  Italian  fanuly.  In  1734  Clem- 
ent XIII  confirmed  their  stalut^M.  Whilst  t  he  French 
HevoiutiOB  stK'ept  away  all  similar  congregations,  the 
Italian  suniven  with  four  provinces,  of  which  one  was 
in  Oalmatia.  In  1906  a  small  coagregation  of  Ter- 
tiary lay  brothers  in  the  Balearic  Islands  and  a  little 
later  two  convents  with  colleges  in  the  United  StatM 
joined  the  same  oonnvgation,  whieh  in  1908  nnaK 
bered  about  360  mnnoeni.  Hie  dress  is  that  of  the 
Conventuals,  from  whom  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished. The  residence  of  the  minister-general  is  at 
Rome,  near  the  Cliurr  h  of  F!).s.  C'<ism:is  and  Damian. 
After  the  time  of  Leo  .\  the  Si)ams!i  congregation 
often  fiad  troubles  on  the  (pKstion  of  its  ^ubmi.>«!>i<>n 
to  the  First  dr.ier.  .\fli-r  Tiu."*  \'  (l.V>.s,  had  put  th'' 
whole  Third  ( tnler  .airain  under  the  care  of  the  Mini.-*- 
ter-General  ot  the  Friars  Minor,  the  superiors  of  the 
three  provinces  constituted  in  Spain  could,  after 
1(»2.5.  partake  at  the  General  Chapters  of  the  Frian 
Minor  and  since  1670  they  have  had  even  a  definitely 
t  them.  The  French  eongrega- 


general  to  repieseni  _  , 

tion,  named  from  (heir  house  at  Faiia  "of  Piqnis 
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WHS  rrformetl  by  V.  Mussart  (d.  1637),  and  tiiain- 
(ainwl  clow  tU'H  with  tlic  First  Order  till  its  oxtinrtion 
io  the  Fronrh  Kovolution.  A  well-known  member  of 
tbia  eoogrt'Kation  ia  Ilvppolit  Helyot,  the  author  of 
an  important  hutory  of  the  religiouH  orders.  In  17(»8 
it  baa  four  iwovinoes  with  01  eonvents  and  494_reli- 
gkniB.  Other  congregations  of  Tertiaries  exiated 
after  the  fifteenth  century  in  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Ireland,  and  England.  Th^  periflliea 
either  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  or  in  the  FteDdi 
Revolution.  We  may  mention  also  the  Obregonians, 
the  "Bons-l-'ils"  in  iiorlhern  France  founde<l  in  IfilS, 
and  the  I'('-nitciiis  leris"  at  Faria  after  the  sixVcnth 
century,  all  now  extinct.  In  the  ninet<H'uth  century 
Bome  new  cong^KatioriH  arow,  i".  k-  'he  Poor  Brothers 
of  St.  Francis,  tlie  Brothers  of  St.  Francis  at  Wald- 
breitbach  (Rhine)  after  1^(10,  the  ;'Frati  bi(?i", 
founded  in  1SS4  at  Naples  by  Ludovic  of  Cawiria, 
O.F.M.  The  most  of  these  modem  tertiar>'  eom- 
munitira  consist  only  of  lay  brothers  and  depend  on 
the  diocesan  bishop. 

(3)  Congregation  of  Sisters. — Whilst  Leo  X  in  the 
reform  «f  the  rule  had  left  it  free  to  t  ho  congregations 
to  adopt  papal  eDckaure  or  not^  Fiua  V  (1568)  pi^ 
aeribea  it  to  all  eonvents  of  tertiary  aiatera  triUi  nl* 
eron  vows.  Still  this  order  was  not  carried  out  evenr- 
where.  In  this  reftard  the  custom  prevailed  that  the 
Friars  Minor  r.  fu-(^i  to  take  the  direction  of  thane 
convents  whirh  liail  only  epi.<<coj)al  <'ncli>^urc.  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  above,  we  ma\'  add  the 
different  offshoots  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Elizaln'th  in 
Austria,  rierniany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France 
(there,  unrler  the  name  of  S^i  urs  du  UefuKe,  some  of 
them  still  e.xist).  The  tirst  Ursulines,  also,  foiinde>d 
by  St.  AnKehi  Mcrici  (1540),  belonged  to  the  Third 
driler. 

In  the  nineteenth  centunr  miffiy  of  the  new  congre- 
gation.s  adopted  thcRuleof  the Tnird  Order,  but  most 
of  tlwm  have  no  further  connexion  with  the  First 
Order.  Many  of  them  have  widely  varying  names; 
a  good  many  are  of  mm  local  ohanicter,  others  a^iin 
are  of  tatemational  importanee.  As  to  tlidr  aetivi- 
ties,  almost  all  dedicate  themselves  to  wwks  of  char- 
ity, either  in  hospitals,  homce,  or  ateliers;  others  work 
in  school's,  not  a  few  are  in  foreign  iiuN-^ioiiH  We  can 
give  here  .scarcely  more  than  a  li.st  of  the  namc.s,  with 
till-  ila'c.s  of  the  foimdatian.  In  (lennany  there  are 
the  I'uor  Si.<ti  rs  of  St.  Francis,  founded  1K4.')  (IS.'jl) 
by  M.  Schcr-- 1' r  ar  .Xiirln  ii,  uiili  .soiiic  houses  in 
America;  the  Franci.scan  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family, 
founded  in  1867  at  Kujven,  Diocese  of  Cologne;  the 
IVaaeiscan  Sisters,  at  Munster,  Westphalia,  founded 
in  1850;  the  Poor  Franciscan  Sisters  of  tlie  Perjietual 
Adoration,  at  Olpc,  Diocese  of  Paderlxim  (18.^7);  the 
Poor  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Maiy.  at  Sabkotten,  near  Paderbom  (1863)  Uhe 
Sistsrs  of  Merey  of  the  Third  Ordor,  at  Tbuine,  Dio- 
cese of  Omabrack  (I860):  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St. 
Francis,  at  WaWbreitbach^  Diocrse  of  Trier  (1863); 
the  Franci.scan  Sisters  at  Nonnetnverth,  an  i.sland  on 
the  Rhine,  founded  in  1872  at  Heylhuizen  in  Holland; 
Franci.scan  Si-sters  of  Maria-Stern,  .at  .XuRsburg, 
whoso  first  foundation  can  be  follownl  back  Io  the 
thirteenth  cent\ir>-;  Franciscan  SisdTs  at  Dilliiipcn, 
Diocese  of  .Augsburg,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; the  P(M>r  Franciscan  Sis'ers,  at  Mallcrsdurf, 
Diocese  of  Hati.sbon  (l.S.V)y;  the  Congregation  of  I'rs- 

STg  (1897);  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Kaufbeuren, 
ioccse  of  Augsburg,  foundinl  in  the  fifteenth  ccn- 
tur>',  to  which  nad  belonged  Blessed  Crescent  ia  Hess 
(1744).  In  the  Diocese  of  Rottenbuig,  in  Wtirtem- 
berg,  we  note  the  communities  of  Boolanden  near 
EnMabdin  (1855);  of  HeUigenbronn  <1857):  of  the 
Bbters  of  Ciiristian  Charity,  at  Reute,  fouiHled  1840 
al  the  same  place  where  in  the  fifteenth  century 
Blessed  Elizabeth  of  Reute,  called  also  the  "good 
Beta"  (d.  1420),  bad  prafcsaed  the  Third  Onkr;  the 


tranriscan  .Si.«trrs  »)f  Sii.sH'n  (1S,5,'J).  In  Baden  is 
noteworthy  the  Counrcgalion  of  CJengenbach  (1867), 
since  1876  also  in  the  United  States,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
At  Mains  there  is  the  Convent  of  Perpetual  Adoration 

(1860). 

In  Austria-Hiutgary  the  School  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  (1723),  with  mother-booses  at  Halleia,  Diocese 
of  Sabtburg,  at  VSenna  (III),  and  at  Judenau,  Dioeess 

of  St.  P6lten;  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  OMer  of  St. 
Francis  at  Vienna  (V),  (1857);  the  Poor  School  Sis- 
ters at  Voklabruck,  Dioees*'  of  I.inr  (IS.'jO) ;  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  the  Third  Order  of  .St.  Francis  at  Trojipau. 
Diocese  of  Olmlitz  (IK.'i.'ii;  Congregation  of  School 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  at  Mahrisch- 
Triibau,  Dioc<'se  of  Olnuitz  (IS.'il);  the  Sehooi  Sisters 
of  thf  '^rhird  Onier  of  St.  Francis  at  .Marburg  on  the 
Drau,  Diocese  of  Lavant  (lSt>4);  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  at  Prague  (1),  1,H.56; 
and  three  small  communities  in  Tvrol.  In  Luxem- 
burg there  is  the  Congregation  of  ftafifental;  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  of  St.  Francis  with  the  mother-house  in 
the  town  of  Xiuxemburg,  and  communities  in  Sweden 
and  the  Carolmes.  In  Holland  there  are  the  Congre- 
gatkns  of  Rosendaal,  of  Breda,  of  Heytbuisen,  aU  of 
whieh  have  eommanitks  in  foreign  missions;  lastly 
the  Congregation  of  Heerlen.  In  Belgium  there  eadst. 
besides  the  old  eongregjition  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Hospitals  (si^  above;  at  .Antwerp,  I/au,  Tirleniont, 
Hasselt,  and  TonRrcs,  the  more  recent  communities 
of  Ghent  (foundisl  1701 1,  of  Heriius,  DifKf'se  of 
Malines,  of  Maeon-le/.-("hiinay,  <tf  opwyk,  Diocese 
of  Malines  (ISl.")).  In  Sw  itzerland  tln  re  (ince  existed 
many  congregations  of  the  Third  Order,  and  even  now 
there  are  several  convents  of  strict  enclosure.  Of 
the  active  congregations  the  most  noteworthv  are  the 
two  founded  by  the  Capuchin  Thcodosius  Florentini, 
vis.  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  schools,  with 
mother-house  at  Mensingeii  l^M),  with  numerous 
convents  outside  Switaerlaod,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross  for  hospital  mnk  (186^,  irith  moibw- 
house  at  IngenbohL    ^ 

In  Ftamoe,  before  the  hat  wnfiprosekiiii  of  oonvsntiu 
there  were  about  fifty  commimities  of  the  Third 
Order;  the  most  imfwrtant  was  that  of  the  Misrion- 
ariea  of  Mary,  founded  hy  Mother  de  Cliajjotin  dc 
Neuville  (d.  1904)  in  India,  with  actual  mother- 
house  at  Rome,  with  conuiuuiities  s]>read  all  over 
the  world.  In  Italy  thert^ are  the  Siigmatins,  founded 
near  Florence  by  Mother  l.apini  (d  1M>0);  the 
Sisters  of  Kgyj)t,  for  missionary  work,  with  niother- 
hous«'  at  Rouie;  the  Sisters  of  Ceinona;  finally,  the 
Si.sters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  with  mother-house  at 
Assisi.  On  the  whole,  the  sisters  professing  the 
Ride  of  the  Third  Order  amount  at  least  to  50,000. 

The  Regular  Third  Order  produced  one  saint, 
Hyacintha  of  Mariscotti.  and  five  Blessed:  Lucia 
of  Callagirone,  Elizabeth  of  Reute,  Angelina  of 
Marseiamo,  Jeremiaa  Lambertengbi  and  Cresceotia 
H08B  of  Kaufbeurm. 

Text  of  the  Rule:  Reus  of  1221.  Pabatifr,  Rf^ula  antiqua 
frtilrum  rt  tmvrum  dt  Pirnttrnita  (Pari-<.  I'MUl  in  Oiiu»rulet  dt 
mitaue  httlorimu.  I  (Pmm.  1903),  1-30:  BocHMEa.  ./taalrj^rn  nir 
GnchichU  4m  FrameMOu  vsn  ilavMi  (TiibiliaHISBdLripBK,  lOOt), 
73-fl2:  tr.  AoDEBtxr  and  Mamon,  TMrd  Onlm.  A  tranStalioH  <tf 
an  artcirnt  Hutr  of  Ihr  Trrtiarift  tngrlhrr  wilh  au  arrnynl  mim* 
miximi  Thxr.l  ih-.lni  (Oxford  bimI  I.<jti<liiii,  l'..io:Jj,  11 

KuIp  of  I'iHM:  Jitraphiea  Ltntslatumi*  tettua  origvtalts  (Quai- 
rMchi,  1807),  77-M:  BMaAOUA.  BuUarimm  fnaitcifmnm,  IV 
(Rome,  1708),  04-97:  Wadmno.  AnnaUt  Jtfinonnm  11  (ted  «L, 
Romr,  1732).  ttr  (U  nrnwrtf.  OtIm-  Smiphieu;  H  (T.voM^ 

1686),  784-87;  tr.  ao<  urdirig  t..  tin  ti  xt  ..f  W  voDiNo:  Workt'o/lk$ 
MTopkie  Patimr  Si.  Francu  «/  A*nii%  (l^imlun.  1882).  80-01. 

Rule  f(  iM  X  if  Ittl:  Bmapk.  LegM.  itbu  miia^  Wa-Wj 
Kfvola  w  TWt.  OrMn*  M  8.  rranc—co  oppfwmta  da  Lt&nr  X 
(Qunrnrrtii,  IRSm.  with  Ijitin,  ItAlian,  French,  and  Etigliiih  tctt 
in  four  colutiins. 

Rulr  o(  Leo  XIII,  18H3:  FxaxAiron  Oascu,  SS.D.N.  Ltoni* 
PP.  Xllt  Acta  Qd  Trrtium  #VnieMcaltM  OhMmh  ifirSinhn 
(Qoaneeiii,  tOOl),  72-87. 

On  Ihi-  origin  of  lh<'  Thint  Oniir:  MOm.kb,  Dit  Anfanat  dtt 
MinirriitntrrJrnt  und  <trr  Hu- -l'^  u  !■  r^rluitim  iFnihiirK  irii  lir., 
1885):  losM,  ZuT  Gttchtthu  dtt  Uut^bradtrardtn*  iu  ZeitMhri/l  /Ar 
XMnimcibcMi^  3CXU1  (Goths,  ISOS). '  
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£m  arigiim  dt  COrdo  de  Pirnitentia  in  Comptt  rendu  du  quatriimt 
Ctmgri*  tnimlifi<iue  inJrrnatxonai  det  CaiJtoUipicM,  »f«t.  V  (Fri- 
bourg.  \H»H).  I>i3  215;  Idem,  Let  RtQle*  «  /«  gouttmemenl  d4 
rOrdo  de  Panitrnim  <im  XIIl'  riMe  in  OpuiruUa  dt  eritiipi*,  I 
(Paris.  1902),  143-250;  (jorrt,  Dit  Rtott  dt*  Tertiarierordmi  in 
ZtiUchrifi  }Ut  Kirektnottchielae,  XXIII  (Gottw.  1903).  97-107; 
DAViDaoHN.  Die  BrUtiehung  der  Frantitkaner-Tertiarier-lUott  in 
Florrnz  in  Fnrschungrn  tur  Genchichlr  rem  Flitrrnt,  IV  (Bet" 
liu,  IWlsj,  G7  hi ;  cf.  him.  in  .4rc'iieuBi  Francitranum  Hitlmieum, 
I  CQuaraechi,  100»),  642-^3;  van  Ortrct  io  Anaiteta  BoUandi- 
ana,  XXIV  (BniaMa.  IflOA).  Mft-19:  Mariancb  Flokbntindb, 
Compendium  Chvniearum  Ordinit  PF.  Minnrum  (QuarBC«hi. 
1911),  17  \.\rth.Frane.Hitl.. 11  (Quaracchi.  11»09,  !»,Si|:  Zanzom. 
(/7i  Cmitmti  nti  loro  rappnrti  mn  /Vr>  ■r.ii  I'ln  luAlna  drUa 
lamediComuni  nei  i4>eoli  XII'  XIII  (Milan,  1011).  12()-:<l. 
and  paaaim;  GuBBKim,  OH  tiatuti  4i  un'on/iea  eongrtganon* 
franeticana  di  Brtaaa  in  Architum  Franei»e.  Hi*t..  I  (Qua- 
JBCchi,  lOOS),  Ml-68;  Oolcbovich,  Aeia  et  ttatula  grnrralit 
Ctpituli  Trrtii  Ordinit  FtrnilrrUium  D.  Fmnrttri  Honunia 
eMmti  an.  Ii98  in  Arch.  Franc.  Hist.,  II  (Quaraoobi,  1909). 
08-71. 

Q«n»ra]  aourec*  and  monograph.^:  on  Oitbbrnatm.  loe.  oit.,  II. 
783 -9.il;  CaRILU),  llislorin  .Ir  In  trrrrrri  Or^lrn  'Ir  Sun  FmnrifOO 
(2  vul-i..  HiiraguvMi.  IrtU)  l  i:  ;  Hdkihim,  Archtnurn  Hulturum, 
pritHtaiontm  tl  daertlorum  /ratrum  tt  lororum  ttrtii  Ordinit  8, 
FfKteaei  (Fiamw,  IMS);  lora,  Cronttogium  /mmm  m  tonnm 
lartii  OnUniM  S.  Franeitei  tarn  r«vu/.irii  i/vam  wralorit  (Paraa, 
lft5S>;  JOASXKH  Maria.  Trrtii  Oriiinin  S.  Fmnritri  AMtitiatit 
Annalet  prrpriui  (Pari*,  16H4)) ;  Jean  Mahie  de  Vernon,  Hit- 
toirt  gtniraU  tt  fariiculUn  du  Titn  Ordrt  (3  vol*.,  Paris,  1067; 
Lat.  Will—.  FHlii,  1608):  HiLMnoir  m  Nout.  U  ftoww  A» 
Ma*  trin  dtS.  PrvntoiiourkitMnittcnUaNUtmmUtldttot 
tngrit  (T-yotw,  lOW);  Pinrn'  Avtonio  da  Venexia.  Vitt  drf 
WUi.  BeaXi  e  \'merabili  Srr;i  tit  l>i  i       Trrz  Ordinidi  S.  Fran- 


Cttto  (Venice.  1725);  Anoeui-o  da  Vicenia,  Sturia  eroualegiea  dei 
InOMM,  111  (ViMinja.  1761):  Riccami.  L'Amm»Jrm€tteano 
mda  VA*  df  rnt/ili  «  SartlU  del         Ordint  di  S.  Fmnetu-o 

fA—iti  (3  voU..  Turin.  1788);  UlLAMCB  PaMsiknbik.  I.ihrr  trrtii 
Ordinit  .S.  frun.  M  I  IxMMIMM  (Ocfleva,  IKVH);  Anthmi  h  [»e 
Bltua,  Studio  onmntm  prottdmm  atmt  ammtemfntum  tertii  Or- 
dWt  dt  ftnitonMs  amc*nuntia  (HmM.  IWl).  with  aUtMlM  oC 
tbe  Italian  Ragnlw  Third  Order;  wiMraNa  alatuta  vim  dttrtbt 
fratrum  tertii  Ordinit  4r  PrrnitmUa  nuncufnti  regulartt  Offtrvantim 
Contp'tgalionit  Langul^ir  l\  r  i\  .  rii  i-,  IjoI);  Sr.ua.  Le  Manuserit 
tf"  767*  d*t  Artint**  gintraU*  du  Uoynumr  |RrlKiuin]  (Ftmtlt  dtt 
Cartaiatra*  aHMmanlti  in  itaiM  det  HMu^hequti  at  ArdUpt*  dt 
ffllfiiiMiii.  IKHllMwIi.  lltfttMtll  Tft  IT  I  II  SatetuTun  itanu- 
ktU  de  llattiU  eeneernant  let  Boifardt  ou  Frtrrt  du  Tiert  Ordre  de 
St.  Franriht  AZeppern,  xhid..  IV  (1906),  Hti  IW;  van  ttr.s  Giikyn, 
Sncort  let  SUUuU  det  BogarJ,  de  Zrpprrn.  %bui.,  Vll  (1908).  17&- 
77:  VANNAaaa,  i>oaillMlU«  cimcrrnant  le  liert-Ordrt  d  Anttrt  tt  ttt 
rapporlt  avte  tinduttrie  dmpiltrt  (limi-l67S)  (Bruaiwla,  1910); 
Idem,  Doctimrntt  conrrrnn'i!  I"  /inffiirrlt  de  Mnlinrt  (ieSi-l'>'''S) 
(HniiwN.    rUli;    (i:M  />oi-u«irnto   '/U(ri//ir;i   iu{  fiiAtiiridm 

Tertii  Ordtnis  HiW'lttrit  in  /l<it/in  tprctantm  in  .Xrch.  Franc.  Ilinl., 
IV  (QBaracebi.  1911),  637-t;i:  Caixaet.  Let  Beggardt  det  Pnyf 
Bot  la  UniftrtiU  aMolique  Je  Loumin,  Siminaire  Hittoriqut, 
Soppori  tur  trJ  tramuT  jirn  lnnl  I'annfr  arc.  I'.MKt-H)  (Ixiiviiin. 
19ri).438-Sl  :CorANEi  1,1,  nn^n  f4  xl  T-'Tz'  Onltur  fVunc..«vi..,. 
(Foligno,  1K95);  C\MHl\H<i,  .S.  Franrmco  e  il  Trrt'  (Jrdine  in 
Otrntta  <0«'noa.  inoti);  LErcATHE,  Abbaue^  Prituret  et  CtnunUt 
fkommit  en  Frnnrr.  I.xtle  iffntrale  d'aprit  let  papirrt  d*  fa 
Commimim  det  R/giiUtrt  tn  ITiS  (I'aris.  11102?,  H.'i  H7;  I^nioni, 
/  Primnrdl  dfW  Orftmr  Fninrr.<*t-,ini>  in  F'l' ri:<-i  i  F.H'Iini.  IIUO), 
30-31;  HoutAPFEL,  Haruittuch  Jir  (^enchichte  lieit  Frartzttkanrr- 
tmient  (Frriburu  ira  Br.,  1909),  «>(i<>-H7;  I,ut,  >il.  (KrriburK  im 
Br..  19091,  .VM-OIH;  HEtMnorHEH,  IJie  Orilen  utui  Kaiifjrrifa- 
fioiMfi  der  kiUh'Amrhrn  Kirchr.  II  i2n<i  <•<].,  Pa<liTboni,  UK)7), 
489-627;  NoHi>EnT,  I.tt  Kihgieittet  Franeittainet  en  France 
(Paria,  1897) ;  for  HiatDUcs:  .IrJa  thdinii  Fratrum  Jl/iiumtm,  XXX 
(Quaracchi,  1911).  93.  95. 

Books  for  prncticjil  use.  Ix-^iilcx  the  numrrou*  manuals  ot  tht 
Third  Onlrr:  Gerard  de  VAt:rouij:i-Rs,  Documentt  pour  n- 
pliquer  la  Rtgle  du  Ttert-Ordre  dt  H'lint-Fran^oit  dWftite,  au  pouit 
dt  tue  ipiriturl,  locial  et  Irnnumique  (3  vdIh.,  Paris,  1899);  Bmu* 
RtAnrslAatlrr  aut  drr  (Irtchiehle  det  Dritten  Ordmt  du  kU  Fnuuu- 
ku*  (KntinlMm,  1911):  I.ihmont.  iltxUdientliot  m  Ma«t««ha|H 
ptKjkt  IntioeJ  drr  Derdr-Orde  tan  St.  Franeiteui  hi)  karen  oor- 
tprong  en  op  omr  lUtgrn  (Turnhout,  1908);  Anom.,  L»  Titrt-Ordre 
rraneitcain  d'aprit  tet  traditiom  (Li«;uK#.  1S97);  Caubete  Ai/- 
BERT.  Lt  Code  franotcain  rnirr  Im  nuiiru  drt  hommrt  du  mnnde, 
nouteaux  apereui  tur  U  Tirrt-Ordre  de  Saint  Frnnfirii  d'.itnse 
(Mrts,  1905);  Leoi'IU  Le  Tirrn'Ordrt  de  .Saint  Fretn^oit  d" Attitt^ 
pounfuoi  y  entree,  p>mrquoi  n'y  tntre-t-on  patt  ^Mrts,  1910); 
Cuuu,  La  Htgota  del  Tert'  Ordint  Franceteano  tpitgaio  eon 
Mom  rvtlari  (Turin.  1910). 

LiVARiTO  Oucnm. 

VII.  Thikd  Okoek  or  St,  Fkancis,  IH  Canada. — 
Tbe  Tbird  Older  of  St.  Francis  ww  established  by 
the  Friars  Minor  Reoollecta  at  Quebec  in  1671,  and 
■ome  vrars  later  at  Three  Rivera  and  MoAtKa). 

Conmaerin^  tho  }K>pulation  of  the  country,  it  ma  in  a 

flourishing  condition.  In  IfiRl  a  RpoolU  ri  notfs  tlmt 
"many  punix  jx-oplf  of  Qurhrc  belonj?  t<i  tho  Thinl 
Or(lrr".  .XftfT  the  tcvsifiii  of  Canada  to  Knuland 
the  'I'liird  Ordor,  di-})ri\i  d  of  il.s  dir<'ct(ir.«i,  the  Uccol- 
Icct.s.  si-iMiK'd  ii>  ilisai>poarod  gradually,  only  to 

flourish  anew  thirty  years  afler  the  death  at  Mont- 


reaL  1S13,  of  the  last  Reoolleet  priest.    The  Third 
Order  was  re-e-stablished  about  1840  by  Mrf  I^na- 
tiu9  Bouraret,  Bishop  of  Montreal.    Ferveni  fellow- 
labourers  helped  the  holv  prelate  to  spread  the  Third 
Order  in  Montreal,  not^ly  Canon  J.  A.  Par^  and  the 
Sulpiciana  C.  £.  Gilbert  and  A.  Giband.  Mgr 
Bourget  eatabliahed  a  fraternity  of  women,  6  May, 
1803,  and  one  of  men,  13  June,  1860;  both  were 
directed  by  the  Sulpician.s  till  1874,  by  Canon  P.  E. 
Dufresne  from  1S74  till  ISSl,  by  the  Jcsuii.s  from  ISSl 
till  1H8.S,  and  l)y  tho  .Sulpiciaiw  from  1S.SS  till  1890; 
.sinoc  thon  by  (In   Friars  Minor.    Mgr  Fabrp,  8iic- 
<'t'.H.-«)r  to  BiHhitj)  Hoiirpct,  in  a  h'tter  (3  Sept.,  lSS2i 
tl)  tlic  priost.H  ajid  f:uthfu!  of  hi.s  diocew,  say.s :  "We 
have  in  our  midst  the  tertiariof  of  St.  Francis,  who 
are  known  to  you  all  by  the  wiifieation  they  give, 
and  by  the  gocKl  oiloiir  of  all  the  virtue*  which  they 
practise  in  the  worhl."    The  Third  Order  was  re- 
introduced at  Quebec  almost  .<it  the  Hame  time  AS  at 
Montreal.    On  19  Nov.,  1S.'j9,  Father  Haviail  Du- 
rochor,  O.  M.  I.,  received  tbe  pnifeaeion  of  two  women, 
after  a  year's  novitiate.  These  were  joined  bv 
Othen^  until  in  1876  Quebec  ponacafled  over  2000  tef- 
tiaries,  while  in  the  Province  of  (Quebec  several  nar- 
ishes  had  groups  of  tcrtiaries.    Among  priests  zo.ilous 
for  the  sjireaa  of  the  Third  Order  at  this  epoch  we 
must  name,  besides  tho  above-moniiuncd  Moniroal 

i)riests:  Father  Durorhor,  St.  Sauvour,  (^>ii<1m-<-; 
J.  \,  BoKiii.  now  Archbishop  of  Quebec;  Janiii* 
Sexton,  (^uolx'c;  Oliver  Caron,  Vioar-Genrrai  of 
Thre<-  Rivers;  K.  H.  Ciuilijort,  L.  I'mvancher,  and 
Ci.  Fra.ser,  all  three  of  the  Quebec  diocese.  F'athor 
Provancher  was  one  of  the  most  sealous.  In  l,S(i('», 
having  received  faculties  from  Uie  General  of  the 
Friars  Minor,  he  established  a  wy fervent  frateruity 
in  his  parish  of  Portneuf.  He  propagated  the  Tiiird 
(Jrder  b^'  his  writings.  For  two  years  he  edited  * 
review^  in  wliiah  he  puidiBlMd  nearer  evsnr  month  an 
artids  on  the  ndiQ  Order,  or  answewu  questions 
appertaining  thereto.  At  that  epoch  (1876)  the 
brothers'  fraternity  at  Montreal  counted  137  mem- 
bers; the  sisters,  a  !«till  greater  numl)er.  At  Tbrw 
Rivers  the  terliarics  were  less  numerous — enough, 
however,  to  feiriii  :i  fraternity  a  little  later.  (iueb«*C 
with  its  20()  tertiiiries  did  not  have  a  fralemitv  till 
1882. 

In  1881  the  arrival  in  Canada  of  Father  l<>ederic 
of  (Ihyveldc  gave  new  .spirit  to  the  Third  Order, 
lie  spent  ei^ht  months  in  Canada,  and  worked  actively 
for  the  Third  Order.  He  bemn  at  Quebec,  where 
he  held  the  Hoiy  Visit  prescnoed  by  the  rule  and 
admitted  100  new  members.  At  "fhree  Rivers  he 
found  "a  numerous  and  fervent  bratemitv".  His 
visit  to  the  fraternities  of  Montreal  was  followed  \^  _ 
n  notable  increase  in  members^.  Shortly  after- 
wards Lm>  XIII  published  his  Encyclicals  on  the 
Third  Order.  The  Canadian  bishops,  in  obedience 
to  the  p<jpe's  wishes,  reeommendeil  the  Third  Order 
to  their  clergy  and  faithful.  Hut  the  Friars  of  the 
First  Order  alone  could  Rive  tho  Third  a  titling 
development;  hence,  when  I''atln  r  Fre,!eric  retiiriie<l 
in  IS.SS,  several  bishops,  among  them  Uishnp  Laflet^he 
of  Thn  <•  Rivers  an<l  Archbishop Taschereau,  wi  honied 
bini  as  its  promoter.  The  foundation  of  a  convent 
of  Friam  Minor  at  Montreal  in  1890  inaugurated  a 
new  era  of  pro«»T)erity  for  the  Tliird  Order.  The 
Franciscans  took  o\  er  the  direction  of  the  Thiid 
Order  at  Montreal.  The  fratemitiea  of  oUier  die* 
tricts  were  visited  regularly,  and  new  ones  were 
formed.  The  Third  Older  baa  iinea  tpntd  tapi^. 
To-day  the  TIdrd  Order  in  Oaoada  numbers  nearqr 
200  fraternities  with  over  .'iO.OOO  members,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Friars  Minor.  The  Capuchins 
have  a  small  number  of  fraterniti4's.  The  Friars 
Minor  have  als<j  the  direction  of  2()  fraternitii-s-  with 
r^MV)  tni'inlM-rs  in  the  Franeo-t 'iiiiadian  eeiiTi  s  of 
the  United  States.   AU  these  with  large  numbers  of 
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isolated  tertiaries  give  a  total  of  nearly  60,000. 
Thesio  tertiaries  are  mostly  French  C'anadianB.  There 
are  very  few  fraternities  for  Engli.sh-HtR-aking  ter- 
tiaries; of  these  there  arr  two  very  flo\irishing  ones 
at  Montreal.  It  is  in  the  Province  of  t^uehec  that 
the  Third  Order  is  most  flourishing.  Three  monthly 
reviews,  treating  speeially  of  the  Third  Order,  are 
published  in  Canada:  (1)  "La  RcNue  du  Tiers  Or- 
drc",  founded  in  1884  by  the  tertiaries  of  Montreal, 
and  dircete<i  since  1891  by  the  Friars  Minor  of  that 
city;  (2)  "The  Francisean  Review  and  St.  Anthony's 
Record",  founded  in  190.5  by  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Montreal:  (3)  "L'Ecbo  dc  St.  Frangois",  published 
■illGe  1911  by  the  Cinuchins  of  Ottawa.  The  princi- 
pal social  wodai  oC  Um  Thisd  Older  ia  Caoada  an: 
tbree  hotneB  of  the  Tbird  Order  in  Motttnal  and 
one  in  Quebec,  directed  by  lady  tertiaries;  a  lodging- 
house  and  an  industrial  school  at  Montreal,  direct«l 
also  by  lady  tertiaries;  sr',iT:d  work-rooms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  anil  iiublic  libraries,  one  in 
Quebec  and  two  in  Montreal. 

The  Third  Order  Regidar  in  represented  in  Canada 
by  three  flourishing  institutions:  A.  Litllf  Frnnna- 
can  Sisters  of  Mary,  founded  at  Woreentor,  Ma.ssa- 
chusettH,  in  ISSy  and  transferred  to  Uaie-Sl-i'aul, 
Canada,  in  1S91;  their  coDfltitutionBwereapproved  in 
1903.  Thev  follow  the  Rub  of  the  Third  Order 
Regular.  Their  liabit  compriaee  a  brown  tunic  and 
scapular,  a  white  hood  and  wimpk,  and  a  white 
wooUcn  OM<d;  they  wear  a  silver  crucifix.  Work. — 
Aaiiitaiioe  of  the  sack,  the  poor,  the  and,  of  oipliaos 
and  instruction  of  the  youiw— in  a  word,  all  the  worka 
of  mercy.  Development. — This  congregation  poawsscs 
8  hou-ses,  nearly  all  in  the  Unite<l  Stales.  The  mother 
hou.se  is  at  Baii'-St-Paul,  Province  of  (Quebec,  Canada. 
The  in.siitiition  numbers  loO  professed  Stttcn^  7 
novici's,      postulants,  and  8  !is.sociate«. 

B.  Frditri.icari  M ixifio'taru.s  of  Mury,  founded  in 
India,  and  following  the  Kule  of  the  Third  Order 
Regular.  They  have  six  houses  in  Canada:  (1)  (Que- 
bec, founded  i892;  novitiate,  perpetual  adoration, 
printing,  embroidery,  workshop,  hou.se  of  probation 
lor  aspirants,  patronage  vtsittng  the  sick.  (2)  St. 
Anne  of  Beaupri  (1804) ;  jwtiona^.  workshop,  hos- 
pitality for  pikrims,  visiting  the  sick.  (3)  St.  Law- 
rence, Mamtoba  (1897);  boarding-school,  parochial 
achoola,  dispensary,  visiting  the  sick.  (4)  Pine  Creek, 
Manitoba  (1899);  school,  modd  fMRU,  diopensary, 
visiting  the  sick.  (5)  St.  Malo^  Quebec  (1902);  day 
nursery,  primary  schools,  school  of  domestic  economy, 
diflpen.sary,  j)}ianiK'iry,  vi.siting  the  siek.  ((V)  Winni- 
peg (1909) ;  day  nursery,  einbroiilery,  patronage,  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  the  hospitals.  These  hou.Mes  jwasess 
150  sisters,  novices  included.  Since  its  establi.shment 
in  Canada,  the  ron^^t rgation  hti-s  li.i  i  Canadian 
members,  many  of  whom  are  now  cng.aged  in  mis.sion 
work  in  China,  Jaj)anj  India,  Oylon,  Congo,  Zulu- 
land,  Natal,  Mozambique,  Madagascar,  and  South 
America.  The  mother-house  of  Quebec  has  founded 
six  others  in  the  United  States:  Woonsocket  in  1901; 
New  York  and  New  Ikniford  in  1906;  Boston  in  1007; 
Fhivideooe  in  1009;  Fall  River  in  1910. 

C.  ReUgiatu  81.  Francis  of  AatUi.  founded  at 
Ignms,  Franco,  in  1838.  Their  object  is  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  of  orphans  and  the  education  of  the  ynimg. 
They  were  introduced  into  Canada  in  IflOl,  ;ind  have 
at  present  5  houses,  comprising  a  hospital,  a  boarding- 
adwol  for  girls,  and  nKHlel  and  elementary*  schools. 

Thin)  Older  Secular:  I^ecucbcq,  Prrmier  Elablittemtnt  de  la  foi 
fl*aria,  1091);  EdairexMrmmti  tur  rHablittrmml  il'un  hutpicr  /I 
QtUhte  (in81),  Archirenle  Vermille;  Fonda  Rf<-olUlK;  Otitettt  4ei 
FamiUf,  BulUtin  MmniH  (Qu«-bpc,  1869-70);  Rnut  rtu  Tirrt- 
Ordn;  Ft,  Bimrenu  iCOnimo,  tmiaiTt.Notite  hitiorittut  tur  U 
Titra-Ordn  <S  Quibec  (Quebec.  1VX)3).  Third  Order  ResuUr:  ior 
facmatfaMi  Aizusbed  by  tlw  ooagncatiOM  tlwnMlvm 

Odoric  M.  Jowb. 

Vni.  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  m  Great 
BnraiN  and  Imum.— A.  InGTtatBriiain.—'lbo 


O  THIHD 

Third  Order  Secular  comprises  ninety-six  congre- 
gations of  which  forty  are  under  the  juristliction  of 
the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Leonine  Union  and  fifty-four 
under  that  of  the  Friars  Minor  Capuchin,  and  about 
12,IKX1  members,  amoiiKst  whom  are  f>everal  dioce.san 
bishops,  a  number  of  t  he  elergj',  and  laity  of  all  ranks. 
In  their ornanization  the  British  terti.'iry eon grepat ions 
follow  the  common  rule,  but  many  of  them  add  .some 
corporal  works  of  mercy,  reclaiming  negligent  Catho- 
lics, and  so  forth.  All  the  tertiaries  are  govemfxl 
by  a  oommissar>'-provincial  appointed  by  the  minia* 
ter-pnoviDeial  of  the  first  order.  Hia  duty  ia  to  grant 
the  neoeswr>'  faculties  to  direetofs  of  ooogiaBawOB» 
to  hold  visitations,  and  generally  supervise  the  alMrs 
of  the  Thiid  Order  under  his  iwiadictkin.  A  national 
eonfereoCB  of  British  tertiaries  with  a  view  to  St  ri '  n  t  h - 
ening  and  consolidating  the  order,  was  held  in  1m9s  ut 
Liverpool  in  the  hall  attached  to  the  Jesuit  church, 
and  wjw  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio<<'se. 
The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  .Vrchhi.shop 
of  Paris.  .\  second  national  eonfer<'nce  wjis  held  at 
Lee<ls.  Since  the  institution  of  the  Entrlish  national 
Catholic  connres-s  in  1910,  the  tertiaries  }i;i\e  taken 
p.irt  in  these  and  have  had  their  .sectional  meeting 
in  the  congrefM. 

Of  the  Third  Order  in  Great  Britain  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  days  little  is  known.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
there  existed  in  Scotland  several  houses  of  Sisters  of 
the  Third  Order  R<^lar.  Blessed  Thomas  More  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  tertjanr  of  St.  EraneiSy 
but  there  asema  to  be  no  historical  evklMioe  to  sup- 
port tbis  latemaBt.  The  Third  Order,  however,  was 
Known  in  England  in  the  penal  days.  Fr.  William 
Staney,  the  first  commissary  of  the  order  in  Knghmd 
after  the  Di.sjfohition,  wrote  "A  Treatise  of  the  Third 
Order  uf  St  Francis"  (Douai,  1()17).  An  interesting 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  Third  Order  in  England  ia 
the  appointment  in  1K.')7,  ;us  eomtnissary-general,  of 
Dr.  laftiTwards  Curdinal)  Manniiifc,  by  a  letter  patent. 
dat<Hl  10  .\])rii,  1N57,  given  by  the  iiiiiii>(er-t;(  iieral 
of  the  Capu<'hiu  Friars  Minor,  empowerinR  him  to 
act  aj*  "Superior,  visitor  and  Our  Commissary  of  each 
and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Third  Order 
Secular  dwelling  in  England".  Among.st  notable 
English  tertiaries  of  modern  times,  besides  Cardinal 
Manning,  may  be  mentione<l  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Lady 
Herbert  of  Lea,  the  late  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  tte 
poet  CSoventi^  ratmore.  The  Third  Order  Regular  is 
represented  ui  England  by  nineteen  convents  of 
sisters  and  in  Scotland  by  six  convents.  There  are 
no  communities  of  bnithers.  The.se  cf)nvents  belone 
to  various  congregations,  most  of  which  are  of  English 
institution.  They  devote  themselves  either  to  ecluca- 
tion  or  to  parochial  work.s  of  merev  or  to  the  foreign 
missions.  Most  notiihlc  historically  amongst  these 
congregations  are  the  convents  at  Taunton  and  W'ood- 
chester,  which  repn'M-nt  the  Fnglisli  cntivcnt  of  the 
Third  Order  established  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1621. 
Their  founder  was  Father  Genninf^,  the  Drotner  of  the 
martyr  Editmnd  (Jennian.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  convent  of  the  TUid  Order  Regular,  enclosed, 
founded  for  EngUsh  women.  The  community  later 
on  migrated  to  Bruges  where  it  remained  until  1794, 
wlwtt|«inji|g  to  the  troubles  eauscd  by  the  French 
Revolution,  it  eroaaed  over  into  England  and,  after 
eleven  j-ears'  residence  at  Winchester,  settled  finally 
at  Taunton  in  Somerset .  The  oongregat  ion  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fri.-irs  Minor  tintil  1S;?7  when, 
owing  t^»  the  dis.solution  of  the  Recollect  province,  it 
came  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 
In  ISt^O  a  .second  foundation  wa«  nuule  at  Wood- 
chester 

B.  Jn  Ireland. — The  congregations  of  the  Third 
Order  Secular  in  Ireland  are  almost  exclusively  at- 
tached to  churches  of  the  First  Order.  Under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  IMaia  Minor  of  the  Ixonine  Union 
are  fourteen  coogiNgaitiona  with  9741  members,  and 
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subject  to  the  Capuchin  Friars  Minor  are  four  con- 
eregationH  with  5100  members.  The  Third  Order 
KeeuLir  cumprises  two  houses  of  brothers  at  Clara 
and  Farrafher,  and  eleven  in  the  Arohdiooefle  of 
Tuam,  all  aevoted  to  educational  work.  At  Dnim- 
diambo  the  aiaten  of  the  order  have  a  oon'TBat  where 
perfNrttul  adormlkm  ii  "»**"***"«^  day  and  ni|^- 
llwre  ie  also  one  oonvent  of  the  RraiMieoea  flie- 
Sisters  of  Mary. 

nn  AnnaU  (P«n(s.i3ph.  North  W»lf^).  a  monthly 
Francucan   Monthly  iKor^'^t  Ciato,  lyon<ion);  vivrioai 

 I  will  be  found  in  Tkaddbuh,  Tkt  Francitrant  in  Snalamd 

(Laadoii,  1808)  ucl  in  the  lUtiiitieal  ubiea  publidwd  ymHf 
Atta  tnt.  ff.  min.  and  AnnUria  ord.  ff.  min.  eaftp. 

Father  Cothbebt. 

IX.  Third  Okder  Rectlar  of  St.  FRAsria,  tn 
THK  U.viTED  States.  -A.  <  'ungrnjatioM  of  Mm.  —  ;  1) 
Proviaoe  of  the  Sacmi  Heart  of  Jesus  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis.  In  1847 
Biriiop  O'Connor  of  i'itt«burRh  obtained  from  the 
Irish  congrcKation  six  brot  hers,  who  founded  a  monas- 
tery and  col£^  at  Lorettot  Penn^'lvania.  Pius  IX, 
by  a  Reeeript  of  12  Nov.,  1847,  erected  this  founda- 
tion into  M  indgMBodent  eoofregatkm  under  the 
obedienoe  of  the  Buhop  of  PittAurgh.  Thieeongre- 
gation  in  1008  joined  the  Italian  conp-egation,  and 
together  with  the  community  at  Spaldmg,  Nehra«ika, 
which  in  1906  ha^l  joined  the  Italian  conRrcKatiDn,  was 
erecte<l  into  a  ]inivinre,  2t  Sej)t.,  1910.  Houses,  4; 
(x>llege8,  'J;  n  liginus,  62;  novices,  5.    (See  below.) 

(2)  ('oiiKr''Kii'i()n  of  the  Franciscan  Brothers,  of 
Rror.klyn,  .\.  w  York.  Founded  31  May,  1858,by  2 
brothers  from  tlie  Irish  congregation,  Pius  IX,  by 
a  Rescript  of  15  Dec,  1S.')9,  enctetl  it  into  an  indepen- 
dent oon^egation.  The  ordinary  of  the  Dioceec  of 
Brodc^  is  the  superior-yneral,  and  governs  the  con- 
gregation through  a  provincial  superior  with  an  aasia- 
taat  Mid  aeven  consultor.s,  choeen  by  the  brothera 
from  among  themaelvee  for  a  term  of  tluee  years. 
Brothers,  e7;  norioee,  8;  academyi  1;  eoUege,  1; 
schools,  14;  pupils,  9875.   (See  bdow.) 

(3)  Congregation  of  the  Brothers  w  the  Poor  of 
St.  Francis  Seraphicus.  Founded  25  Dec.,  1857,  at 
Aachen  by  Joliti  Iloever  for  I  lie  protection  and  educa- 
tion of  p(M)r,  }iorneles.*<  bovH,  it  w.i-s  introduced  into  the 
United  Stales  in  IStki.  Brothers,  43;  novices,  5; 
postulants,  3;  candidal  i  s,        homes  for  boys,  2. 

B.  Congregntions  of  Women. — (1)  Sisters  of  the 
Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis:— i a)  Congrega- 
tion with  mother-house  at  Oldenburg,  Indiana. 
Founded  in  1851  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Rudolf,  its  rules  and 
constitutions  were  approved  by  the,  Holy  See. 
Sisters,  536;  novices,  41;  postulants,  7;  schools,  67; 
pupils,  12,273.  (b)  Congregation  with  mnther- 
DOttse  at  Mt.  St.  Clare,  Clinton,  Iowa.  Founded  in 
1807  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lavialle  of  Louisville, 
Kentuoky.  Sisters,  130;  novices  and  postulants,  40; 
hoipitd,  1;  schools,  16;  pupils,  2590. 

(2)  Asters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis:— 
(a)  CongrcKiil  ion  with  mother-hoiif<e  at  Clien  Riddle, 
Pennsylvania.  Founded  by  the  Ven.  .Inhn  Nepo- 
muoenc  Neun»ann.  ("  S.'-i.H  ,  liishnji  of  Pliila  irlphia, 
who  on  9  April,  XS'i'y,  invested  t  hree  \  mit  women, 
.M:iri  itme  Bachmaun  (Mother  M.  Francis),  Barbara 
BoU  (Sister  M.  Margaret),  and  .Anna  Dom  tSi.ster 
M.  Bemardina),  with  the  habit  of  .^i.  I  runciH.  In 
1896  Uie  mother-house  was  transferred  from  Phila- 
detphia  to  Gko  Riddle.  This  congregation  is  di  vide^l 
into  three  provinces.  Tlouses,  s();  sisters,  818; 
novices,  48;  postulants,  15;  academies,  4;  seminaries, 
2;  orphan  asvluma,  9;  hospitals,  12;  aobools,  42; 
sohoob  for  Indians  and  negroee,  8.  By  and  from  this 
congregation  were  established  (i)  Congregation  with 
mother-house  at  3.37  Finn  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
in  ls*'>|.  Sisters,  277;  novices,  .30;  iM>.stulants,  1(^; 
asylinns  for  aged,  3;  schools,  ."tO;  pupiN,  ti.VlO;  or]than 
asyhiin,  1 :  hospitals,  2.  Front  thi.s  congregation  were 
founded  (a)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at  Mt. 


.\lvemia,  Millvale  Station,  Pennsylvania,  in  1868. 
Sisters,  210;  novict's,  17;  )H>stulauts,  13;  schools,  14; 
pupils,  6429 ;  orphan  asylum,  1 ;  hospital,  1 ;  home  for 
ladies,  1.  (§)  Congregation  with  motner-hoiis«-  at 
Mt.  Hope,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  1893.  1>-^ 
title:  Sisters  of  St.  Frands.  Gonventiials  of  the  Thud 
Order  of  the  M.I.V.  Siatmi,  182;  novioee,  19; 

'       1;  acmolB.  6;  (ii)  Cmigre- 


postulant^  »i  ,         r   .  - 

gat  ion  with  mother-boose  at  St.  Anthony's  Convent, 

Syracuse,  New  York,  1862.  Sisters,  173;  novices.  9; 
candidates.  6;  schools,  17;  pupils,  4.500;  hos)jitals, 
3;  hiime  for  aRi-fl,  1 ;  home  for  children,  1 ;  convents  at 
Hawaiian  Islamls,  4.  (b)  Congregation  with  mother- 
house  at  St.  Francis's  Hospital,  Peoria,  lllinoLs; 
founded  in  18t)7  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding, 
Hisliop  of  Peoria,  and  sisters  from  the  Hou.'«-  of 
Bethlehem,  Herford,  Germany.  Sisters,  \  fyi;  novices, 
38;  postidants,  26|  hospitals,  10;  patients,  .'>,320. 
(c)  Congregation  with  mother-hou.^e  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Founde<l  in  1867  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Bihn.  Sisters,  56; 
novices,  9;  postulante,  4;  hoq>ital,  1;  orphan  ai<ylums, 
2:  homes  for  sged.  2;  saioolS(13.  (d)  Congr^tion 
with  novtneial  hoitw  at  mbddU,  New  Yocfc. 
Founded  by  Mother  M.  Gertnide  and  two  rietere 
from  the  general  mother-house,  Gemona.  Italv, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Andrew  Feifer,  O.F.Nf., 
came  to  this  country  in  1.S(>.5.  Sisters,  284;  novices, 
18;  |H)stulants,  1.'):  academy,  1;  schools,  18;  day 
nursi-ries,  :{;  institution  for  <iestitute  children,  1; 
home  for  working  girls,  1;  children  in  ch.arge  of 
sisters,  77r»S.  (e)  Congregation  with  mother-house 
at  Bay  Settlement,  Wi-sconsin,  foundctl  tj  Dec,  lSti7. 
Sisters,  3.5. 

1 3)  Si.mers  of  .St.  Francis: — (a)  Congregation  with 
mother-hous<>  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Convent,  .\lleganv, 
New  York.  Foutuletl  in  1857  by  Ver>-  Rev.  Panifilo 
di  Msgliano,  O.F.M.  ;Si8ters,  300;  novic»^,  25; 
postulants,  12^  schools,  11;  hoiyitals,  2;  homes^  4. 
(b)  Congregation  with  motoer-house  at  St.  FVaikeb's 
Convent,  Dubuoue,  Iowa.  Founded  in  1876  by 
Mother  Xaveria  Tennehr  and  sisters  from  the  house 
of  Bethlehem,  Herfonl,  Germany,  who  on  account 
of  the  infamous  "May  laws",  were  co!iijK'lle<i  to  leave 
Germany.  Sisters,  399;  novices,  31;  iwmtulant.s,  20; 
or])Iian  fusylinns.  2;  industrial  school,  1;  aca<lemy,  1; 
I><iinf  fur  atjed,  1:  .schools,  43;  pu]iils,  6829.  (c) 
ConRreKation  with  inolher-hous4'  at  St.  Joseph's 
liospilal.  .Maryvillr,  Mi.ssouri  1 'minded  with  the 
approbation  of  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  Bishop  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1894.  Sisters,  45;  novices, 
7:  postulants,  1;  hospitals,  6.  (4)  Sisters  of  St. 
Frands  of  Penance  and  Christian  Chanty  >-CoDgre> 
cation  with  mother-bouse  at  Stella  Niagara,  near 
Lewiston,  New  York.  Established  in  1 874  by  Mother 
M.  Alovsia  and  three  Biaters  from  Nonnenwerth, 
nearlU>BUld8edE,IlhenUFtusBU^Cterman^^  Sister*^ 
253;  academies,  5;  schools,  18;  pupils,  6348;  orphan 
asylum,  1;  Indian  schools,  2;  pupils,  577;  foundhng- 
hou.se,  1 . 

(.5)  Francis<'an  .Sisters: — (a)  Congregation  with 
mother-house,  Grand  .Avenue  and  Chippewa  St rf<'i, 
St.  Louis,  Mi.s.souri.  l"niin<le<l  in  1872  by  sisters 
from  the  general  moilier-liniise  at  SaUkottc-n.  Ger- 
many. .Sisters,  224;  hospittils,  (4;  schools,  1;  orjih.an 
asylums,  2;  house  of  providence,  1;  c(inv<'nt,  1;  ib) 
Congregation  with  mother-hous<>  at  Mill  Hill,  London, 
Knglantl,  for  coloured  mi.s,sions.  Intr<xluce<l  into 
the  United  States  in  1881.  SLsters,  .58;  industrial 
school,  1;  parochial  schools,  4;  pujiils,  7t>5.  (6) 
Sisters  of  St.  Fkancia  of  the  Sacrixi  Heart: — Con* 
grention  with  mothef^-hoose  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Burlinglon,  Iowa.  Sisters,  22;  hospital,  1.  (7) 
Franciscan  Sisters,  Minor  Conventuals: — Congre- 
gation with  mother-house  at  .St.  Joseph's  ('utivcnt, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Sisters,  .58:  novices,  Itl;  jmi-uj- 
lanr-.  Jl.  iS)  Sisters  of  the  Third  Ordir  i>i  St. 
Francis  of  Assiai,  M.C.: — Congregation  with  mother- 
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house  at  St.  Francis,  Wisconsin.  Founded  in  1849 
by  sisters  from  Bavaria.  Its  rules  and  constitulioins 
wore  compiled  b  v  Ri  v.  M.  Heisa  in  1852,  and  approved 
by  Kt.  llev.  J.  M.  Henni,  Bishop  of  MUwmikw.  Jo 
June,  1873,  this  oonKregation  was  affi&ted  to  the 
Order  of  Minor  Conventuals,  and  Pius  X  on  6  Dee., 
1911,  gave  it  its  definite  approbation.  Sisteni,  303; 
novices,  22;  postutiirifH,  30;  academy,  1 ;  orphanafcc,  1 ; 
iii.stitule  for  deaf  iiiurts,  1;  for  feeble  mindrd,  1; 
schools,  36:  puiiils,  4.'iO(J.  <'.l)  Sdiool  Si.ttcr.H  of  St. 
Francis: — (xiDprr^.itiim  wiili  mot  tier-house,  Grtn^n- 
field  and  Twent y-Second  Avenuen,  Mihvmikee,  Wis- 
consin. The  histi  rs  conduct  B«;hools  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  .Sout}i  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Michiniiii,  and  Oregon.  Then*  are  two 
bnuieb>bou.se.s  of  this  rt>ngrr>gation  in  Europe,  one 
in  Luxemburg,  the  other  at  Erienbad,  Baden.  Sis- 
ters, 814. 

(10)  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Petpetual  Ador»- 
tkii>-^ngreRation  with  mother-house  at  St.  Rose 
Convent,  La  Croaw,  WisccwwBn.  Founded  by  six 
sisters  from  Bavaria,  and  rules  compiled  in  18.'>3  by 
Most  llev.  M.  Iloiss,  Archbi.shoj>  of  Milwaukee.  The 
Peri""'*!:*'  Adoralion  was inr riKhiced  in  1878.  Sisters, 
4'JU:  nov'iccs.  42;  ]iost ulatitH,  40;  scliools,  (»;<;  jnipils, 
K44.S,  oqjiian  aj^yluiut*,  2,  Indian  »chool,  1;  doiue»li<i 
science  schools,  2.  (11)  l-Yanciscan  Sisters  of 
Christian  Charity: — C'cmgreRation  w^ith  mother- 
houst' at  Holy  Faxnilv  C-onvi  tit,  .Mverrio,  Wisconsin. 
Founded  in  1869  at  \lanitowoo,  W  isronsin,  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Fessler,  it  was  aitihiited  tri  liie  ((nhT  of 
Friars  Minor  Conventual  19  March,  1900.  Sisters, 
^03;  no\  ici  H,  40;  postulants,  10;  hospitals,  2;  home 
for  a^tl,  1;  schools,  53;  pupils,  8500.  (12)  Francis- 
can Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart: — Congregation  with 
mother-house  at  St.  Joseph's  Hoqittal,  Johet,  Illi- 
nois. Founded  in  1867  at  Avilo,  Indiana,  by  sisters 
from  flermany.  Sisters,  325;  no\'ice8,  40;  postu- 
lants, 12;  hospitals,  10;  home  for  aged,  1;  orphan 
asylum,  1;  scnools,  9.  Sisiers  of  the  Third 

Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Perjietnnl  Adoralirtn: — ("on- 
(irejjation  with  mother-h()US4'  at  St.  Francis'.'^  ("on- 
vf'iit,  Nevada,  Missouri,  JOs(abH»h<^  iit  189U  by 
.Sister  M.  John  Han  unrl  sisters  from  the  mothcr- 
liotist'  at  (Irimmenstc-in,  .Switzerland.  Sifters,  25; 
orfjhan  asvlum,  1.  (14)  Hospital  Sisters  of  St, 
Francis: — Con prf^Ka lion  with  provincial  house  at 
St.  John'.s  H<)S]>itaI.  Springfield,  Illinois.  Founded 
in  1875  by  sisters  from  the  general  mother-house, 
MQnster,  Cermanv.  Sisters,  21)1);  novices,  29; 
postulants,  11;  hospitals,  12.  (15)  The  Poor  Sisters 
of  St.  Ftends  Seraph  of  the  Perpetual  Adoratioa>— 
Coagragation  with  provincial  house  at  St.  Fkaacis 
CVmvent,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  Introdneed  into  this 
country  in  1875  by  sisters  from  the  general  mother- 
house  at  OIpe,  Germany.  Sisters,  613;  novices, 
35;  postulants,  21;  academies,  3;  orphan  asylum,  1; 
home  for  a^;ed,  1;  schools,  'M[  hoKi>ital.s,  18;  hi^h 
fchools,  2.    (16)  Sisters  of  the  I't>or  of  St.  Firanois. 

See  PooK  or  &r.  Francis,  Sistkiis  of  the. 

(17)  ^Yanciscan  Sisters  of  St.  Kuni'ftuiuia  ? Polish) : 
— (a)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Founded  in  1896.  Sist  ers,  107;  novices,  22: 
postulants,  18;  orphan  asylum,  1 ;  home  for  aged  ana 
cripple<l,  1;  day-nurserv,  1;  schools,  11;  pupils,  2070. 
(h)  Congregation  witli  mother-house  at  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois.  Foundation  of  English-speaking 
Frandscan  Sisters.  Sisters,  17.  (18)  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  of  the  Immaculate  Conception: — Congrega- 
tion with  mother-bouse  at  Pteria,  Illinois.  Fotmrled 
in  1890.  Sisters,  47;  nowes,  20;  postulants,  17; 
schools,  (i;  hoim-ji,  2;  asvluni,  1,  ilO)  Missionary 
Franciscan  .Sisters  of  the  Itriin.iculate  Conception: — 
Congreu.-it  inn  w  it h  mot lier-li'«)i.,e,  Hotue,  Ital\-.  'I'lie 
sisters  eouduct  estahlishrnen' s  in  tin-  .\ rchdioresi's  of 
New  Yiifk  and  Boston,  the  Dioce.-e  of  Newark,  T^itts- 

burgh,  and  Savannah.   (20)  Franciscan  Siatcrs  of  the 


Immaculate  Conception: — (a)  Congregation  with 
mother-house  at  Little  Falls,  Minnesota.  Sisters,  60; 
postulantSj  3;  orphan  asylum,  1;  hospitafs,  3.  (b) 
Congrcgatioin  with  mother-house  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital,  Rodclsland,  Illinois.    Sisters,  18;  novices,  6. 

(21)  Polish  Franciscan  SMiool  Sisters:-  Congrega- 
tion with  mother-house,  iJ4iy  (;ai-tt)nde  Street,  St. 
l>ouis,  Missouri.  Founded  29  May,  1901,  by  Most 
Hev  John  J.  Kain,  Archbishop  of  .St.  Louis.  Sisters 
(V.i:  schools,  {):  i)upils,  700.  (22)  Felician  Sisters, 
O.S.F.:-— ^'onfcreitation  with  general  mother-house, 
Cracow.  ,\u.si  ria  I'  ouiuled  in  1  s.'i.^  by  Sophia  Trusa- 
kowska  Ht  \S  arsaw,  Hiis.>i».  introduced  into  the 
United  .States  in  1S74.  in)  Western  Province  of  the 
Presentation  B.  V.  iA.  Mother-house.  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Sisters,  273;  novfees,  30 ;  ))ost  uiants,  .55 ;  candi- 
dates in  preparatory  course,  65;  schools,  33;  pupils, 
12,.')00;  orphan  asj'him,  1.  (b)  Eastern  Ptovinoe. 
Motiier-hoiUM  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  established  20 
Aug.,  1900.  Choir  Sisters,  278;  novices,  32;  postu- 
lants, 93;  lay  si-sters,  66;  novices,  6;  postulants,  21 ; 
candidates  in  preparatort*  course,  73;  schools,  55; 
pupils,  21,556;  orjAian  asyhuns.  2;  home  for  aped,  1; 
emigrant  home,  1;  workinR-Rirls'  home,  1;  du>  nur- 
s<'ry.  1.  (c)  North-western  i'ro\  iiiee  of  the  Presenla- 
tioii  B.  V.  M.  Mnlhor-bonse,  .St. Joseph's< )q>hanage, 
Milwaukee,  \\'iseonsiii,  established  1910.  Sisters, 
170;  novices,  17;  iKietuiants,  27;  schools,  24;  pupils. 
•>482;  orphan  a.-ylums,  3.  (23)  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes.  Mother-liouse,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
I*>itablished  1877  by  .sisters  of  .St.  Francis,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Sisters,  33t);  novices,  9;  postulants,  16; 
acailcmies,  5;  normal  school,  Ij  schools,  20;  pupils, 
5767;  hospitsj,  1;  nurses'  training  school,  1. 

nniMirrBBii,  Die  Onten  und  Roiurnaiionrn  dtr  kaHiolitcMm 
KirrMe  (2ml  fi..  P«ilfrtKirn.  1907);  The  Cnllinhe  Church  in  U>» 
UniUd  Slat—,  U  U  (New  York.  190WJ:  Ofiei^l  Vatholie  Dirtttont 
(NtwYoriO. 

Feroinanu  Hkckmann. 

X.  Provtncf.  of  Tim  Sacreo  Heart  of  Jesus. — 
Prior  to  1906  s<^veral  conmiunities  of  the  Third  t>rder 
existed  in  t he  r n i t ed  States,  all  lay  institutes  dedi- 
cated to  tl•achin^t  and  other  works  of  charily. 
.\mnnKst  thes^'  were  three  braiichee  of  Franciscan 
Prothers:  at  Brooklyn,  New  York;  at  Loretto,  Penn- 
s\'lvania;  and  at  Spalding,  Nebraska.  The  communi- 
ti«'8  at  Loretto  and  Brooklyn  were  founiled  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  from  Mount  BeUew  Monastery, 
Aldtdiocese  of  Tuam,  Ireland;  Spalding  Institute 
was  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  community.  In  190{i 
Blather  Linus  Lynch,  then  superior  of  the  institute, 
asked  the  ordmaiy  of  the  diocese  for  permisBfon  to 
have  some  of  his  subjects  ordamed  priests.  This 
request  the  bishop  refused,  as  the  community  had 
been  introduced  into  the  diocese  for  the  care  of  parish 
schools,  and  he  feared  that  in  tlie  event  of  its  mem- 
beix  becoming  priests  this  work  would  snlTer.  A  jic- 
t  it  ion  W11.S  then  M  ilt  to  the  minister-general,  Ui.  Uev. 
,\iiH'-his  de  Mutiia.  asking  for  union  wiili  the  third 
Onier  HcRular;  as  this  union  c<iuld  not  be  e(Tect«><l, 
some  of  the  C4>mmunity  deterrniiH-d  to  tu^k  for  a  dis- 
pensation from  their  vows  in  order  to  enter  the  insti- 
tute. In  1907  fifteen  were  dispensed;  these,  together 
with  deven  novices,  went  to  .Spalding,  Nebraska, 
where  a  small  communit  v  of  brothers  had  been  united 
to  the  order  in  lOOti.  They  were  received  by  Venr 
Rev.  Dr.  StaoisUus  DuimOTic.  commiflsary-gencral, 
and  by  dispensatiwi  of  nus  X  irom  the  ordinary  year 
of  probation  they  made  the  vows  of  the  order.  A 
college  was  then  opened  at  Spalding,  gi\  ing  the  order 
its  first  house  in  the  Cniteil  States. 

In  I'.MtH  the  dioce«an  conmiunity  of  Franci.scan 

Protliers  at   Lorelto,  Peiui>yK  aliia.  were  admitted  to 

the  soletiiti  profejs^ioa,  hihI  eight  young  men  were 
re<'ei\ed  into  the  novitiate. 
In  1910-11  Kt.  Kev.  JiUigene  A.  Uarvey,  D.D., 
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BUhop  of  Altoonft,  reaue«te<l  the  fathers  to  1  ukc  cliiirKf 
of  the  Italian  f'htircli  of  St.  Anthony  of  Fiidiui  iit 
Johnstown,  I'(  iiiis\  1  vaiiia,  und  llio  ("hurrli  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  CJanutl,  AUooim,  Fennsyivania. 
The  four  houjjes  in  the  United  StAles  were  erected 
into  a  province,  24  iSept.,  T.UO,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Jerome 
Zazzara  being  elected  pro\  im  irvl.  The  Archbishop  of 
Chicago  has  since  given  the  fathers  eharge  of  Sts. 
Feter  mm!  Paul's  Slavic  Church  in  that  citVt  and  a 
new  oollMge  is  to  be  opened  at  Sioux  Citv,  Iowa,  in 
1912.  T&«  provincial  moUier-bouso  is  at  St.  fVanda'a 
College,  Ixiretto,  Pennsylvania.  The  American 
Province  has  now  five  convents,  two  coUegetJ,  sixty- 
five  profeeacd  memben,  and  tmnty  novices  aiid  po» 
tulants. 

BOROOVI,  Cronologium  Pralrum  et  Sororum  Tfriii  Ordini» 
(Parma,  Itt-W);  Hiti  TOT.  llifloyrr  Or<ire$  .t/'ma«f«7ue«;  Zec, 
Arctt*  nitUria  Ttrtii  OnUnii  Saquliru  s.  Franei»ei:  .\I.S8.  pod- 
laiMil  la  UwatobhraBiif  LoMttoCoiivinr.  i  (>n-tt», Pcnat.vlvaDia. 

John  p.  M.  Dovle. 

XI.  The  Third  Order  Skci-i  ar  of  St.  Francis 
wa.«  (■.■^^ihlislinl  ill  rlx'  I'liKi-il  St:i'rs  h\-  ttif  rarly 
Franciscan  niisHionuru'*!  for  tti<^  whjt<*  m-ttlers  and 
.soldiers  and  Indian  mnvirt.K^  cs])eeially  jn  tin- 
Southern  Slates.  A  confniK  rnity  exi.sted  at  Santa 
Fe  long  before  IGHO.  AnniiiiT  confraternity  existed 
in  New  Mexico  almost  from  the  time  of  tne  recon- 
quest  (1692-1  (19 '>).  The  doetunent  stating  this  fact 
u  a  report  of  the  Father  ciwtos,  Joe<^  Ik>rnai,  datnl 
Santa  F#,  17  Sept  .,  17M.  There  is  no  documentarj' 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  *  Third  Older  for  lay 
p<>ople  as  a  regularly  organized  confraternity  any- 
where else,  though  we  leam  from  documents  that 
single  individuals  were  termed  tertiaries  among  the 
Indians.  It  \f  most  probable,  liowcxcr,  tlmt  :i  coii- 
fratemity  existinl  at  .St.  Angu.^tinr,  I'luriila,  iM-fun: 
the  clo.se  of  the  sixte< nl  h  rent  iir\  .  and  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  before  the  middle  of  the  cighli't-nth  cf'nturj'. 
The  est  jd>li.--hn)ent  nf  pro\  nii-e,s  of  ihe  order  of  I'riars 
Minor  hniuKln  about  the  establishment  of  many 
confraternities  There  are  at  present  186  confra- 
ternities of  Franciscan  Tertianea  in  this  coun(r>*, 
with  a  membership  of  35,(K>5.  Of  the«c,  142  congr^ 
gatiuns  with  27,S0o  members  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Friam  Minor,  32  with  (5800  members  under 
the  direction  of  the  Friars  Minor  Capuchin,  and  12 
congregationB  with  1000  members  under  the  direo> 
tion  of  the  Friars  Minor  OooventnaL  Besidee  ibese, 
there  are  many  himdieds  of  tertiaries  throuf^out 
tlie  ronnlrv  nrii  belonging  to  any  congregation. 

Xli.  The  1  hiiu»  Obdkr  Secilau  or  the  Serv- 
ITES  was  established  in  the  I  nited  ^'tntes  in  1S9.'{. 
There  are  at  present  2  congregations,  wuii  a  meinhcr- 
diip  of  ICX). 

XIII.  Thf.  Third  Order  Reohlar  or  .Siiuvnxs. 

See  M\u^,  Si:ii\  ANTs  nr. 

MOT);  Tht  VniMk  Ckwth  in  tke  V,  4.,  t.  U  (New  Vork,  IWW); 
CtfieM  CaMU  Dirtelanr  (N«w  York). 

Fkkdinand  Hscuiamn. 

Thirty  Years  War,  Thk.— The  Thirty  Years 
War  (ir»lS-4S),  though  pre-<'minently  a  Cennan  war, 

WiU'  al-o  <if  i;reat  iniportimce  for  die  lii-i<.rv  nf  the 

whole  i>t  LuH'pc,  Dfit  Oldy  because  Iiearlv  all  the  eoun- 

tries  of  Western  Kiuniie  tv.i>k  i^art  in  it,  Imt  al-n  e.n 
account  o(  its  connexion  with  the  other  great  Kuro- 
pt-nn  ware  of  the  same  era  and  on  aooount  of  its  6nal 

results. 

I.  Cai'skr  of  the  War.— The  fundamental  cause 
was  the  internal  decay  of  the  empire  from  asevi> 
denced  by  tlic  weakness  of  the  inijierial  juiwer,  by 
the  poss  lack  of  patriotism  manifeHteil  by  the  estates 
of  the  empire,  ami  by  the  paralvm  of  t}i(>  imperial 
authority  and  its  ajienries  among  the  Protestant 
estates  of  South-wcwttrn  Cerm.iny,  whieh  had  been  In 
a  state  of  disoontent  since  1. >.'>.'.  Consequently  the 
whole  of  Germany  was  in  u  continual  state  of  unrest. 


The  decay  of  the  empire  encouraginl  ilie  tither  natioDS 
of  Wpstern  Europe  to  infringe  upon  it.s  territory. 
Spain  and  the  N<  ihcrl.and.s  niaiio  Uf^e  of  the  pfTioti  ni 
the  twelve-years  truce  to  secure  a  fooling  in  the  ueigh- 
bouring  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine  so  as  to  increaec 
their  strategic  base.  For  nearly  a  hundred  year* 
FhiDoe  had  made  treaties  with  many  of  t  he  estates 
hostile  to  the  emperor.  Henry  IV  of  Franoe  was 
murdered  in  1610  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about 
to  interfere  in  the  war  over  the  J  Qlicb-Cieve  suooeasaoo. 
James  I  of  Englaad  was  the  father4o-law«f  tbe  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  of  action  in  Gennany,  Elec- 
tor Frederick  V  of  the  Palatinate,  and  was  inclined 
to  take  part  in  a  continental  (inixrrcl.  Drninark 
sought  ohsfinati-ly  to  obtain  the  power  of  ".ndininia- 
tralion"  over  the  dioeen  s  of  Northern  {icriiiaiiy  that 
had  become  Frotetiiant,  and  to  get  eontrol  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kibe.  ( ill^^tavus  .\doli>hus  i  1-32), of 
Sweden,  also  showed  a  «trong  dmrc  to  interfere  in 
German  affairs.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  all  theiw  countries,  it  is  true,  were  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  it  by  internal  difTicultics  or  by  wan  in 
other  direct  ions.  Still  tbe  disposition  to  do  so  existed 
everj-where. 

Another  cause  of  the  war  was  that  the  countries 
forming  the  Austrian  provinces  belonged  to  the 
empire.    For,  in  the  firrt  pko^,  the  eanpii^  owing  to 

t  he  geo^aph  ical  iH>situnt  01  these  eountnes,  became  in- 
volved m  the  contemporary  affairs  in  F^aslem  Europe. 
The  general  aristocratic  reaction  that  appeared 
throughout  Europe'  at  the  end  of  the  (ifieetith  and 
in  the  sixteenth  centuries  gradually  betauie  (*  power- 
ful in  the  ea.steni  and  nortlieni  countries  that  a  life- 
and-<ieati»  £itruggk>  between  it.s  repre«enfativ«>jj  and 
the  Sovereign  jKiwer  broke  out  at  the  |h  guinin^r  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  tlie  more  active  di.siricts  of 
these  sections.  These  cau8««  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  Thirty  Years  War  (sec  section  II  below).  In 
addition  the  d>'na8ty  niling  the  countries  forming 
Austria  was  a  branch  of  the  llabsburg  family,  whose 
moat  distinguished  line  at  that  era  ruled  Spain. 


Europe 

struggle  for  supremacy  in  Europe.  From  aboiit  1612j 
e^pe(  ially  during  the  administration  of  Philip  I\ 
(Iti-'l  05)  and  his  distinguished  minister.  Ohvarci, 
the\  displayed  increased  energj'  and  triea  to  induce 
t\w  (  lerman  Habsburgs  to  support  their  plans.  The 
empire  wa.s  all  the  more  affected  by  this  .Spanish  pol- 
icy .IS  ttie  liead  of  the  German  Habsburgs  was  Em- 
peror of  ( lerniany. 

A  further  important  cause  was  the  religious  sec- 
tarianism vA^l,  after  diminishing  for  a  short  time, 

frew  more  intense  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
n  the  Catholic  movement  (about  1592)  which  fol* 
lowed  the  Council  of  Trent  only  Catholic  theokgiaiia 
and  a  few  princes  had  taken  part;  the  seoond  move 
ment.  on  the  contrary,  carried  with  it  the  masncs  of 
the  ciei^  and  laity,  and  was  mariced  by  an  ardent 
spirit  of  faith  and  a  pa.ssiotiate  demand  for  the  spread 
of  CathoIicif>m.  If  among  IVotestants  the  idealistic 
entliU'^iasin  was  iierli.'ijjs  not  so  great,  still  their  jiar- 
li>t.'in  feeling  was  e<j\ially  \  iolent  and  their  eonihativi- 
nes.^  no  Ir^s  ardent.  After  the  war  began  it  sixjti 
became  uumifesi  that  .soeial  and  eeonoruic  resisons 
made  Germany  a  fa\ourati!e  .s<pil  fur  its  growth. 
Ecxjnomic  life,  which  for  a  long  lime  had  flouri.shed 
greatly, from  Ihe  .second  half  of  the  sixteenth  c«  Titury 
nod  grown  stagnant.  Consequently  there  existed  a 
large  number  who  were  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  supporting  themselves  as  paid  soldiers  and  of 
enrichmg  thonsehnes  by  plunder.  The  nobles,  also, 
who  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  nst  of  the 
population,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  private  feuds  and  robberies.  As  only 
a  small  number  of  them  were  attracted  by  foreign 
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wars,  they  were  rewly  thrrefore  for  internal  disorders. 
Soon  there  appeared  leaders  of  ability  who  gatherrd 
both  nobles  and  burghers  under  their  banners  and 
retained  them  in  their  service  by  indulging  their 
evil  instincts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  (ler- 
niany,  who  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  war  and 
were  not  trained  to  bear  public  burdens,  chafed  under 
the  hardships  now  imposed  upon  them.  This  dis- 
content, combine*!  witli  the  ease  with  which  troops 
were  equipped,  aided  in  prolonging  the  war. 

II.  The  Bohemian  Revolt. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  r^ions  ruU^l  by  the 
German  Habsburgs  included  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Bohemia  together  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the 
lrs.«ier  part  of  Hungary  which  had  not  boon  conquorod 
by  the  Turks,  Styria,  Carinlhia,  Carniola,  the  T>to1, 
and  the  provinces  bordering  on  Germany.  This  terri- 
tor>%  however,  was  divided  among  three  branches  of 
the  family,  the  main  line,  the  Styrian,  and  that  of 
T>Tol-V'orarlberg.  Although  the  main  line  of  the 
German  Habuburgs  held  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these 
land(>d  potwcKKions  yet  its  territories  did  not  form  a 
compact  whole,  but  were  onlj'  a  number  of  hxwioly 
connected  countries,  each  having  its  own  provincial 
estates,  which  were  largely  composed  of  nobles  and 
which  maintained  an  incessant  opposition  to  the 
dynasty,  and  therefore  Isirgely  desinxi  r(>ligious  free- 
dom, that  is  the  right  to  lH>come  Protestant  and  to 
introduce  Protestantism  into  their  domains.  The 
struggle  of  the  nobility  against  the  dynasty  reached 
its  height  during  the  last  decade  of  the  reign  of  Ru- 
dolph II  (l')7(>-1612).  Even  at  that  time  the  nobil- 
ity maintained  relations  with  the  active  Proti-stant 
partv  in  the  empire.  In  16(M  the  Hungarian  nobles 
revolted  with  the  aid  of  the  ruler  of  Tran.sj-lvania,  and 
in  1607  they  rebelled  again  and  became  the  allies  of 
the  Turks.  On  25  June,  ICOH,  Rudolph  was  obliged 
to  transfer  the  government  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Moravia  to  his  more  compliant  brother  Matthias; 
he  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  rights  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  1009  was  able  to  pacify  an  outbri'ak 
of  the  Bohemian  nobility  only  by  granting  the 
Imperial  Charter  {Majestdlsbrirf)  which  rave  roRgious 
liberty  not  only  to  the  nobles  and  their  dependents  in 
Bohemia  but  aL<<o  to  thow  living  on  the  crown  lands. 
This  concession  greatly  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

After  Rudolph's  death  Cardinal  KlesI  sought,  as  the 
councillor  of  Matthias  (1012-19),  to  avoid  above  all 
any  new  crisis,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  nwganiae  the 
resources  of  the  ruling  dvnasty.  Matthias,  like  Ru- 
dolph, had  no  son  and  tlie  rovnl  family  chose  as  his 
Buccessor  Ferdinand,  the  head  of  the  StvTian  branch 
of  the  Habsburgs,  who  had  restored  Catholicism  in 
Styria.  In  1()17  tlie  dymisty  persuaded  the  Bohemi- 
ans to  accept  Ferdinand  as  their  future  king,  and  in 
1618  they  prevailed  upon  the  Hungarians  to  elect 
him  king.  Before  this  (May,  161K)  the  Bohemian 
nobles  had  revolted  anew  under  the  leadership  of 
Count  von  Thurn  on  account  of  the  alleged  infringe- 
ment  of  the  charter  granted  by  Rudolph.  The  dy- 
nasty was  not  yet  ready  for  war.  When  Matthias 
died  (March,  1619)  the  Hungarians  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Moravia  joined  the  revolt,  and  in  June 
Thum  advanced  on  Vienna  with  an  army  to  jxTsuade 
the  Austrians  also  to  join.  However,  the  determined 
attitude  of  Ferdinand  prevento<l  the  insurrection  and 
Thum  withdrew.  Ferdinand  was  now  able  to  go  to 
Frankfort,  where  his  election  as  emperor  (28  Augtist) 
secured  the  imiK-rial  dijrnity  for  his  family.  Two  days 
before  this  the  Boheiuiims  had  elected  the  leader  of 
the  Protf-stants,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  as  rival 
King  of  Bohemia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ix)wer  Austria  now  joined  the 
revolt .  Bethlen  Gabor.  Prince  of  Transylvania,  made 
an  alliance  with  its  lea«lers,  and  in  conjunction  with 
them  once  more  threatened  Vienna  at  the  close  of 
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l(il9.  Thenceforth,  however,  discipline  steadily  de- 
clined in  the  Bohemian  army,  and  the  leaders  dis- 
agreed. The  expected  aid  was  never  received  from 
the  Protestant  party,  excepting  that  a  few  of  the  less 
important  nobles  of  the  empire  joined  the  insurrec- 
tionarj'  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  in  October,  H^19, 
Ferdinand  obtainetl  the  help  of  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia, who  had  t  he  largest  army  in  the  empire,  and  of 
the  Protestant  Elector  of  iSjixony.  Spain  and  Poland 
also  sent  troops.  Maximilian  so  greatly  terrified  the 
Protestant  party,  which  since  1608  had  formed  the 
Union,  that  it  was  broken  up.  He  then  advanced 
into  Bohemia  supported  by  Austrian  troops  and 
decisively  defeated  the  Bohemians  in  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague.  The  Elector 
Frederick,  called 
the  "Winter  King" 
on  account  of  the 
brief  duration  of 
his  rule,  fle<l.  Fer- 
dinand took  pf>sm^'^- 
sion  of  his  prov- 
inces and  restore*! 
order  there.  The 
war  with  Transyl- 
vania, however,  wa*< 
carried  on  with  in- 
temiptions  until 
lti26. 

III.  The  Wah 
IN  THE  Palatinate 
AND  THE  War  with 
Denmark. — The 
emperor  i)laced 
Frederick,  tne  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  under 
the  ban  of  the 
empire  on  22  Jan- 
uar>',  1621;  the  latter  refuse*!  to  beg  for  pardon. 
Rwjnciliation  was  made  more  difficult  bv  the  demand 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  that  part  of  the  Palatine 
lands  called  the  l^pper  Palatinate,  as  recompense  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  he  also  desired,  in  accordance 
with  a  traditional  claim  of  the  Bavarian  niling  fam- 
ily, the  electoral  dignity  belonging  to  the  Palatinate; 
this  the  emperor  gave  him  with  hesitation  and  under 
certain  conditions  (21-25  Februiu-y.  U\2:i).  Maxi- 
milian gained  for  himself  the  desired  land  bv  trans- 
planting the  war  to  the  territorj'  of  the  Palatinate. 
Spanish  troops  hiwl  established  themselves  in  these 
districts  as  early  as  1620,  and  aimed  at  r<>taining  pos- 
session of  the  Palatinate  for  the  j)ur|K)8e  of  establish- 
ing communication  between  the  Italian  possessions  of 
Spain  and  its  territories  in  Burgundy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  carrying  out  this  scheme  the  Spaniards  in 
the  same  year  (1620)  had  sei«e<l  the  Valtelhna  and  the 
territory  of  the  Rhu'tian  League.  Before  this,  in 
1617,  when  Ferdinand  became  the  head  of  the  Gcr- 
man-Habsburg  djTiaaty,  Spain  had  expressed  its 
desires  for  the  reversion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Alsace. 

None  of  the  \'ictor8  desired  to  continue  the  war. 
The  emperor  was  fully  occupied  with  the  restoration 
of  his  power  in  his  heretlitarj*  possessions  and  with 
the  war  against  Transylvania.  The  Snaniards  had 
only  a  small  military  force,  as  was  shown  bv  the 
spirit livss  manner  in  which  they  recommenced  war 
with  the  Netherlands  in  1621.  NIaximilian,  it  is  true, 
desired  to  obtain  pos-scwion  of  his  conquests;  but  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Spanianis,  and  found  it  ver>' 
difficult  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  as  he  received  no 
outside  aid  of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Count  Palatine  received  no  active  help  either  from 
the  Protestant  estates  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad, 
but  by  the  beginning  of  1622,  several  adventurous  par- 
tisans of  hi.H — Ernest  of  Mansf«*ld,  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick (called  "mad  Christian"),  and  Margrave  George 
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Frederick  of  Baden — collected  50,000  mercenariefl,  an 
anny  of  unuHiial  size  for  that  era.  This  force  waa 
intended  to  oppose  the  army  of  Maximilian  and  the 
Spaniard.s,  and  tm  quickly  as  its  numbers  decreased 
they  were  recruited  afresh.  The  Bavarian  com- 
mander-in-chief Tilly  defeated  this  force  when  it 
attempted  to  prevent  his  army  and  the  Spaniards 
from  occupying  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Electoral 
Palatinate  (undecisive  engagement  at  Wiesloch,  27 
April,  1(>2"2;  complete  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  mar- 
grave at  Baden  at  Wimpfen,  6  May,  1622;  severe 
defeat  of  Chrustian  at  Hochst,  20  June,  1622).  After 
this,  however,  the  Netherlands,  the  foe  of  Spain, 
allowed  the  still  unconqucred  Mansfeld  to  enter  I  heir 
territory';  from  here  he  advanced  in  1623  into  E^t 

Frisia.  The  plan 
was  that  Christian 
should  come  to  his 
support  with  a  new 
anny.  Tilly,  how- 
e  v  c  r,  pursued 
Christian  and  com- 
pletely defeated 
him  on  6  August, 
1623,  at  St^idtlohn 
in  Westphalia,  but 
was  not  able  at 
t  hat  moment  to 
attack  Mansfeld. 
I'nder  these  cir- 
cumstances Tilly 
was  obliged  to  re- 
main in  north-west- 
em  Germany;  the 
estates  of  this  ter- 
ritory had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war, 
ana  soon  the  quar- 
tering of  the  soldiers  and  the  forced  contributions 
arouse<i  violent  di8<x)ntent  among  them. 

A  denominational  movement  now  also  gradually 
made  itse^lf  felt.  In  1623  for  the  first  time  a  Catholic 
was  elected  bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Osnabriick. 
Hereupon  the  estates  of  Lower  Saxony  demandetl  the 
emperor's  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  lands 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  willing  only  to  promise  secur- 
ity against  force,  not  against  a  judgment  of  dlspoe- 
session.  In  1624  Maximilian  began  to  make  the 
Upper  Palatinate  once  more  Catholic.  In  Swabia 
the  Catholic  estates  sought  to  regain  the  many  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  that  had  Ixvn  acquirea  by  the 
Protestants.  A  large  number  of  suits  concerning 
eccleaittst  ical  propertv  were  still  in  litigation  before 
the  courts  of  l  he  empfre.  There  develoi)ed  on  t  he  one 
side  the  di^ire,  and  on  the  other  the  uread,  that  all 
the  changes  in  the  entire  empire  made  by  the  I*rot- 
estants  contrary  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg 
might  Ik'  (lone  away  with.  Foreign  countries  began 
to  give  increasing  attention  to  the  war.  France 
sought  eap<'cially  (o  separate  Maximilian  from  the 
emperor;  the  Netherlands  granti-d  subsidies;  in  1624 
a  French  einbiussy  intrigued  against  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty at  (he  (icrman  and  northern  Qiurts;  Kngland 
and  Holland  negotiated  both  with  King  Christian  IV 
of  Denmark  an<l  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  lo  induce 
thesi'  rulers  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Christian,  who 
belong<><l  to  the  estal<*s  of  the  empire  as  C'ount  of 
Hdlstein,  W!Ls  electi-d  commander  of  their  forces  by 
the  oppressnl  and  aroused  eslates  of  the  lower 
Saxon  «'ircle,  and  »>n  U  December,  1(12.*),  he  came  to 
anagrn-ineni  with  I''.ngland and  Holland  and  marched 
into  the  empire. 

Thus  the  enemies  of  the  emp«'n)r  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  became  so  powerful  that  the  emperor  <'oul«l 
no  longer  leave  the  burdens  or  the  direction  of  the 
war  to  a  single  prince  of  the  empire,  even  though  this 


prince  were  as  able  as  Maximilian.  The  struggle  now 
threatened  to  engage  all  Europe.  Wallenstein,  a 
Bohemian  noble,  and  the  ablest  of  all  the  leaders  of 
mercenaries,  offered  to  collect  and  maintain  in  the 
same  way  as  the  enemy  a  force  larger  and  better 
equipjHxl  than  that  of  the  Prot«»tant«.  Ferdinand 
accepted  Wallenstein's  offer,  and  on  7  April,  1625, 
aptHjint^Hl  him  general.  For  some  unknown  r«*ason 
Walleiisteiii  and  Tilly  did  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing. In  1626  Wallenstein  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Kibe.  Mansfeld  planned  to  surround  him  and 
establish  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, but  Wallenstein  defeated  him  on  25  April  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Dessau.  However,  Mans- 
feld was  able  to  march  to  Transylvania,  where  he 
found  that  Bethlcn  Gabor  had  decide<i  to  nxake  peace. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  died  of  fever.  \\'allen- 
stein  increased  his  army  to  70,000  men  and  in  the 
summer  of  1627  he  defeato<l  Mansfeld's  troops,  now 
without  a  leader,  at  Kosel  in  Silesia  on  9  July.  In 
the  meantime  Tilly  had  defeated  the  Danish  King 
Christian  on  27  August,  1626,  in  a  hotlv-contestod 
battle  at  Luttcr  on  the  Barenberg.  During  the 
winter  Christian  e<|uipi>ed  a  new  army;  nevert helesm, 
Tilly  drove  him  from  the  lower  Weser  and  Elbe,  but 
did  not  take  Stade. 

IV.  TnK.  Kdkt  of  Restitttion. — The  succetss  of 
the  imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  in  Northern  Ger- 
many c'nabled  the  Catholics  to  reclaim  the  lands  of  the 
Church.  In  1626  the  energetic  Francia  William  of 
Wartenberg,  a  relative  of  Maximilian,  became  Bishop 
of  Osnabriick.  He  sought  to  be  made  bi.shop  also  of 
the  dioceses  of  Minden  and  Verden,  which  had  become 
Protestant.  In  1(')27  the  Austrian  .Archduke  Leo- 
pold William  became  Bishop  of  Halberstadt;  in  the 
early  part  of  1628  he  was  defeated  by  a  prince  of 
Saxony  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  .\rchdiocese  of 
Magdeburg,  but  in  the  summer  of  1628  he  obtaint«d 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  .\rchdiocese  of  Bremen. 
In  Southern  (Jermany  Maximilian  undertook  in  1627 
to  make  the  Electoral  Palatinate  Catholic  a^^ain. 
Catholic  demands  were  now  wnt  to  the  cmjK>ror  from 
all  sides.  In  accordance  with  the  Habsburg  method 
of  adminLstration  and  with  the  emi)eror's  own  way 
of  thinking,  these  demands  were  all  turned  over  in 
September,  1628,  to  the  Aulic  Council  for  judicial 
investigation.  Following  this,  Ferdinand  issued  in 
March,  1629,  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  In  its  first 
part  the  edict  settled  the  meaning  of  the  disputed 
oniinances  of  the  Religious  Peace;  it  then  ordered 
that  all  l(^al  suits  arLsmg  from  the  Religious  Peace 
which  were  pending  before  the  imperial  courts  were  to 
be  .settle*!  summarily  in  accordance  with  the  eilict. 
It  further  appointed  thn>e  commi.ssion8  which  were  to 
determine  and  correct  the  infringements  of  the  Reli- 
pous  Peace  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Guelpbs 
in  Northern  Germany  were  obliged  to  surrender  what 
thev  had  taken  of  the  Dioces<'  of  Hildi'sheim  in  1.^23 
witli  the  exception  of  a  small  part;  in  Mjurh,  1630, 
imperial  commissioners  took  possession  of  Magde- 
burg, and  in  Mav  and  Julv,  16Ji0,  Francis  William  of 
Wartenberg  established  himself  at  Verden  and  Min- 
den. In  S«juthem  Germany  WQrtemberg,  in  par- 
ticular, was  forced  to  make  restitution. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  at  the  period  of  the 
Bohemian  revolt  the  more  jwwerful  of  the  Pn)te<«tant 
estates  had  held  to  the  emperor.  The  transfer  of  the 
elec(«>ra(e  to  Maximilian,  however,  had  made  Saxony 
anil  Brandenburg  indignant  beciui.se  it  put  an  end  to 
the  parity  of  religions  in  the  Electoral  College.  To 
k<'ep  Brandc>nburg  from  joining  the  other  side  Wal- 
lenstein devastated  it  iM'tween  1626  and  1627.  The 
Fxlict  of  Restitution,  however,  alienated  all  the  Pmt- 
estant  rulers  and  nobles  from  the  emperor.  From 
desire  of  peace  and  frem  lack  of  strength  they  t«>ok  no 
steps  against  him.  It  was  not  until  the  Caiholic 
estates  also  became  estranged  from  the  emperor  that 
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a  cr'win  aroflo  in  thr  intrmal  aiTaire  oi  the  empirr 
which  largely  influenml  the  cuntinuancp  of  the  war. 

Wallenstcln's  tiii-thod  of  rorruiting  and  niaintain- 
inff  hin  army  rwiuin-*!  the  efltablishnient  of  extremely 
large  divisions  of  the  army.  Following  a  custom 
introduced  by  Ferdinand  in  Austria,  he  afisigned  to 
each  of  these  divisions  a  defitiite  district  for  the  col- 
le<-tion  of  recruits  and  supplies.  At  first  these  dis- 
tricts were  in  the  domains  of  the  rulers  and  noblea 
hostile  to  the  emperor;  gradually,  however,  the  tern- 
tories  of  the  s|)iritual  princes  who  had  bei-n  imitcd  by 
Maximilian  in  the  l,eague  were  thus  assigned  and 
finally,  in  May,  ItJ'iH,  the  domains  of  the  Lloctor  of 
Saxony  who  had,  in  other  respects,  been  protected  by 
the  Hababurgs.  The  estates  resisted,  api)caling  to  the 
Lawofthe  Imperial  Diet  of  l,570,and  complaining  that 
their  countries  were  used  as  rtHTuitiiig  depots  without 
their  con.s<'nt.  They  protested  against  the  extraor- 
dinary amotmt  of  the  enforce<l  contributions,  their 
lotig  duration,  and  against  the  amount  of  plunder. 
They  emphiusizeil  these  romplaint.<>  by  threats  to 
take  (he  law  in  their  own  hands.  They  watched  the 
emperor  with  suspicion  when,  after  he  had  placed 
(1621)  the  Elector  Palatine  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire without  the  consent  of  the  Electors,  he  revived 
other  imperial  privilegi-s  that  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Thus  he  de<'lare<l  the  estates  of  Ixiwer  Saxony,  which 
had  taken  part  in  the  Danish  war  against  his  orders, 
guilty  of  treason  punishable  by  the  loss  of  their  terri- 
tories. The  estates  knew  instinct iv»'ly  that  their 
territorial  sovere  ignty,  which  had  exist«"d  as  a  fa«'t 
fn)m  lo."!."),  de|M'nded  solely  on  the  passivity  of  the 
empire  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  they  woul()  have  to 
be  more  submissive  to  the  emperor's  authority  should 
the  civil  war  devolo|)  into  a  European  one,  as  aj>- 
peare<l  more  likely  fn)m  year  to  year.  This  thought 
tnnibled  them  greatly.  Their  horizon  was  narrow; 
they  were  ignorant  of  Europe-an  politic-s.  They  said 
that  imdcr  W'allenstein's  influence  Ferdinand  would 
make  the  inii)erial  power  absolute,  and  that  Clerman 
lib<>rty,  that  is  their  free<lom  as  princes,  was  en- 
dangered. The  fact  that  Wallenstein's  army  was 
composetl  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  that 
he  appointed  as  general  so  zealous  a  Lutheran  as  Hans 
CiJ'org  von  Amim,  impressed  the  Catholic  estates 
with  the  idea  that  their  conmmnity  of  interests  with 
the  emperor  had  become  weaker,  and  induced  them 
through  self-interest  to  unite  with  the  Protestant 
estati-s  in  opposition  to  the  emporor.  Maximilian 
in  particular  was  anxious  and  di.scontented.  An 
Italian  Capuchin,  Valerio  Magni,  irritated  him  by 
reports  about  Wallenstein  and  the  intent ioixs  of  the 
emperor,  while  Wallenstein  fanned  the  flame  by  his 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Havarian  Elwtor,  by  his  con- 
stant demands  for  greater  militar>'  authority  from  the 
emperor,  and  by  securing  his  own  appointment  as 
prince  of  the  empire  (April,  1(528). 

The  first  clear  sjTnptoms  of  the  tension  between  the 
emperor  and  tl>e  estates  of  the  empire  were:  the  meet- 
ing of  the  I/>agne  at  W(^rzburg  in  Janiuirv,  1627;  the 
session  of  the  Electors  at  Millhauscn  in  ()clober-\o- 
vember,  1627:  and  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Elee- 
tors  at  Bingen  in  June,  I62S.  The  assembly  at 
Miilhaus<'n  already  deman<ied  a  change  in  the  mili- 
tary- org.anization  and  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein. 
At  first  Ferdinand  sought  to  reduce  the  tension  by 
working  uiwn  Maximilian;  in  the  Treaty  of  Munich. 
1628,  he  guarantf-<il  in  h'mi  the  Electoral  dignity  and 
the  iH>s.se.ssion  both  of  the  IT|)])or  Electoral  Palatinate 
and  of  that  on  the  right  bank  of  (he  Hhine  for  thirty 
vi'ars.  In  the  <'ours»'  of  1628,  however,  the  emjKTor'fl 
markedly  advantage-ous  jHisition  over  the  estates  was 
s<Ti()Usly  injurefl  by  his  desire,  after  completing  the 
n-organization  of  his  .\ustrian  territories,  to  s«'cure  (he 
continuance  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family  b^ 
the  election  of  his  son  as  King  of  the  Romans.  This 
desire  made  him  dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the 


Electors.  In  the  spring  of  1628  he  forced  Wallen- 
stein to  reduce  the  size  of  his  army  a  little,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  to  make  a  much  larger 
reduction.  Encouraged  thereby  the  Electors  refused 
to  accede  to  the  emperor's  wish  for  the  convocation 
of  the  Electoral  College,  and  wanted  to  defer  it  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Edict  of  Restitution  also 
deferred  the  meeting,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  At 
Ferdinand's  demand  the  Elector  of  Mainz  finally 
convoked  the  college  for  June,  1630.  Before  it  met 
the  emj>eror  again  forced  Wallen.stein  to  dismiss  a 
lar^e  part  of  his  troops.  The  meeting  of  the  Electors, 
which  was  held  at  Ratisbon  from  3  July  till  12 
November,  lt>30,  the  two  Pn)testant  Electors  not 
attending,  took  place  under  entirely  changed  polit- 
ic-al  and  militarj' 
conditions. 
,  V.  Thb  Wah 
Becomes  a  Ehko- 
I'KAN  Conflict. — 
About  162.'">  the 
Spanish  Ilalisburgs 
Ix'gan  to  (ievelon 
an  energetic  pol- 
icy, as  they  had 
done  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 
They  believjtl  a 
great  opportunity 
had  come  to  give 
I^o((>stan(ism  a 
crushing  blow; 
they  even  hoped 
for  the  aid  of 
France,  although 
this  hope  prove<i 
vain.  The  Sj)anish 
troops  were  sent 
first   against    the  Count  \on  oxtN-ritBs 

Netherlands' in  " ''""**"'"P*»™r>' p""' 

1626  .S])inola  took  the  im|K>rtant  fortress  of  Brtnla.  In 
the  meantime  Austria  and  Bavaria  were  to  aid  Spain 
by  cutting  off  the  Netherlands  from  its  main  source 
oi  commercial  revenue,  the  Baltic.  In  this  way  the 
Spaniards  thought  to  us*-  against  the  Dutch  the  same 
means  which  the  latterha«l  employed  Mainst  them  when 
they  strove  to  cut  off  the  S))(mish  fleets  carrying  to 
Spain  the  product  of  the  silver  mines  of  America.  At 
first  Ferdinand  hesitattnl  and  Maximilian  still  more. 
However,  it  was  agreed  at  the  Brussels  e'onfcrence  of 
lt)26  to  blockade  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  at 
least  one  port  on  the  Baltic.  Austria  soon  found  that 
it  could  nirther  its  own  interests  in  this  enterprise. 
Ferdinand  plannetl  to  gain  a  free  water-nmte  to  the 
sea  for  his  products  by  treaties  with  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  by  treaties  with 
the  large  Dutch  commercial  cities  to  obtain  a  good 
outlet  for  his  exports,  especially  in  sending  Hungarian 
copper  to  Spain.  In  K527  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
were  deprived  of  their  possessions  for  aiding  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  Wismar  was  confiscated  as  a  good 
port  on  the  Baltic.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  the 
Spaniards  were  now  to  appear  with  a  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic so  as  to  enable  Wallenstein  to  gain  the  supremacy 
at  sea.  During  this  period,  however,  Spain's  j>er- 
formances  on  sea  wen-  a  di.sajjpointment,  and  on  this 
oocasionj  also,  no  fleet  appeared.  I'pon  this  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  whose  aid  in  carrying  out  the  i)lan 
had  Ix-en  count«tl  on  from  the  first,  were  intimidati-d 
by  Denmark  from  sending  ships.  Wallenstein 
attem])ted  to  build  a  fleet  him.self,  out  only  a  small 
flotilla,  capable  of  inflicting  (H*casional  surpris<>8 
under  (iabriel  I^eroy,  came  into  existence.  The  last 
hope  of  aid  from  Sjiain  vanished  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  carr>'ing  silver  was  destroyed  in  the  autumn  of 
1628.  The  defects  of  Wallenstein's  method  of  carry- 
ing on  war  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  consequence 
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of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  problems  he  was  to 
solve.  He  did  not  dare  to  nae  his  army  for  difficult 
sieges  or  sudden  attacks;  where  he  was  forced  to  do  so 
bis  projects  failed.  He  left  the  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Magdeburg,  which  controlled  the  passage  over  the 
Elbe,  untaken  in  his  rear.  He  wished  to  take  by 
storm  in  May,  1628,  the  city  of  Stralsund,  which 
formed  the  connexion  between  the  German  Ualtic 
coast  and  Sweden,  but  he  gave  up  this  plan,  and  be- 
siegecl  it  from  the  land  side.  He  could  not  force  the  city 
to  surrender,  however,  as  Danish  and  Swedish  troops 
came  to  its  aid.  His  victory  in  August,  1628,  over 
a  Danish  army  of  relief  at  Wolgast  did  not  change  the 
result.  Denmark,  it  is  true,  signet!  the  Peace  of 
Lubeck,  22  May,  1029,  on  condition  that  all  conquered 

territories  should  be 
ri-stored.  But  this 
brought  Gustavus 
Adolphus  on  the 
scene  of  war. 

In  the  autumn 
of  1629,  Guslavus 
.\dolphus  declared 
before  the  Swedish 
Diet  that  the  em- 
IM'ror  wanted  to 
conquer  Sweden 
and  the  Bahic,  and 
that  he  should  be 
prevented  from  do- 
mg  f<o,  but  that  if 
Sweden  were  vic- 
torious on  Gennan 
.soil  the  German 
states  would  be- 
come the  booty  of 
Sweden.  I'ptothis 
t  ime,  not  wit  hstand- 
ing  many  offered 
inducements,  the 
king  had  limittHl 
himself  to  wars  with  weaker  opponents.  He  had, 
however,  always  carried  on  war,  not  only  from 
love  of  it,  but  also  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting his  army  in  foreign  countries,  as  Swe- 
den, beinp  a  poor  country,  could  not  otherwise 
maintain  it.  In  the  meantime  the  king  neglected 
nothing  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  Sweden.  Just 
then  he  hoped  to  secure  the  wealth  of  the  north 
German  cities  and  princes.  But  now,  the  politico- 
commercial  plans  of  the  emperor  threatenea  to  put 
an  end  to  Swctlen's  trade  in  copper,  its  one  valuable 
natural  source  of  wealth,  while  Wallenstein's  troops 
threatened  to  expel  the  Swedish  forces  from  the 
countrj-  beyond  the  Baltic,  fnmi  the  revenues  of 
which,  espt-cially  the  customs,  it  largely  drew  its 
pecuniary  nieiins.  Self-defence  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  adventure  forced  the  king  to  put  some  check 
UF>on  the  empemr.  Nevertheless,  he  hesitated  until 
the  summer  of  1630,  when  on  6  June  he  landed  on 
the  German  coast  of  Pomerania.  Exwpt  for  a  few 
persons  of  importance  (luslavus  was  not  wel- 
comed, even  by  the  Protcstanlo,  and  wjw  obliged 
to  make  his  way  in  Pomerania  by  force  of  arms.  In 
a  short  time  his  money  was  entirely  gone,  and  he 
debated  for  months  whether  he  might  venture 
inland.  Wallenstein  cotild.  perhaps,  have  enished 
him,  but  instead,  he  left  the  way  open  to  him,  for, 
through  resentment  at  the  emperor's  command  in 
the  spring  of  1030  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  troops, 
he  had  disbande<l  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
forms  in  the  <liHtricts  now  entered  bv  Gustavus,  and 
had  allowed  other  detachments  to  )>e  sent  to  fight 
in  the  Net lierlands  and  Italy.  The  year  previous 
Tilly  had  vainly  beggofl  Maximilian's  perniis.sion  to 
attack  the  Noth<'rlanil<'rs  at  the  right  moment  in 
their  own  country,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the 
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money  of  the  Dutch  was  constantly  used  to  rroew 
the  opposition  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  Majcimilian. 
however,  had  not  the  courage  to  entCT  into  open 
conflict  with  a  foreign  foe.  Thus  the  Dutch  stadi- 
holder,  Frederick  Ilenry,  in  1629,  after  the  Rreat 
Spanish  general  Spinola  had  boon  recalled,  was  ahW 
to  besiege  Bois-le-Duc,  and  thus  give  the  first  prt^t 
rebuff  to  Spain.  It  was  not  Tilly  who  now  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards;  an  imperial  force,  d^ 
tachwi  from  Wallenstein's  army,  was  sent.  Bur 
when  the  Dutch  seized  the  fortification  of  Wesel  and 
thus  endangered  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  troops, 
a  part  of  the  imperial  force  fell  back.  Bois-Ie-Ouc 
surrendered  on  14  September,  and  the  Dutch  were 
able  to  take  the  offensive. 

In  France  Richelieu  had,  from  1624  to  1G2S. 
established  the  internal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  after  twenty  years  of 
cautious  foreign  policy  more  positive  measures  could 
be  aiiopted.    This  change  was  first  of  all  made 
evident  to  the  Habsburgs  in  Ix)rraine.    Duke  Charles 
of  Lorraine  (from  1(V24),  a  vassal  of  the  emperor,  laid 
claim  as  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Barr  in  Alsace;  but 
Richelieu  disputed  his  rights   and    harassed  the 
secular  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Verdun  so  that 
the  latter  took  refuge  in  the  empire.    In  1627  the 
male  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua-Mont ferrat  in 
upper  Italy  became  extinct.    The  next  heir  was  the 
Duke  of  Nevers,  a  relat  ive  of  the  Bourlxjns.    He  took 
possession  at  once  of  Mantua,  and  hoped  to  secure 
Monlferrat  also  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
daughter  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  succession  to 
Montferrat  was  in  the  female  line.  Montferrat, 
though,  lay  far  below  Mantua  in  the  western  part 
of  upper  Italy.    Consequently  Sf)ain  and  Savoy  were 
able  to  seize  the  district  for  themselves  before  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  could  enter  it.   Spain  wislied  to 
maintain  controlling  influence  in  upper  Italy,  which 
it  had  acquired  during  t  he  reign  of  Cfiarles  V.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  saw  Savoy,  which  had 
become  deiiendent  on   it,  suddenly  taking  sides 
with  Spain.    Spain  aske<l  for  the  decision  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  suzerain  of  Mantua.  Ferdinand 
interfered  in  the  quarrel,  not  only  Ix-i'ause  his  dynasty 
had  always  considered  the  imperial  rights  in  Italy 
of  much  value,  but  also  because  he  had  constantly, 
from  the  time  he  ruled  Styria,  been  opposed  to 
Venice,  which  he  believed  might  Ix'come  dangerous. 
Still,  neither  he  nor  Spain  carried  on  the  negotiations 
rapidly  nor  with  insistence,  as  their  attention  was 
claimed  in  other  directions.    Thus  Richeheu  had 
time  to  punish  Savoy  (1628-29).    After  this  Ferdi- 
nand's troops  besieged  Mantua  and  the  Spaniards 
under  Spinola  besieged  Casale.    Richelieu  did  not 
yet  consider  France  strong  enough  to  oppose  the 
Habsburgs    directly.    When    Mantua    was  taken 
and   Casale's   position   became   ver>'  precarious, 
Richelieu  ijropoaed  a  tnice;  this  was  signed  at  Rialto 
on  4  September,   16.30.    Then  Richeheu  sent  his 
most  adroit  negotiator,  P^re  Joseph,  to  Ratisbon, 
where  the  electors  were  still  in  session.    He  hoped 
to  withdraw  France  from  the  struggle  but  to  raise 
up  enemies  enough  against  Austria  elsewhere. 

On  17  June,  l&'.iO,  Richelieu  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Netherlands  by  which  he  gave  them  a  subsidy  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  against  Spain.  By  means 
of  the  tnice,  which  was  brought  anout  by  France, 
between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Poland  at  Altmark 
in  September,  1629,  Gustavus  was  at  libertv  to  take 

Cart  in  the  war  within  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  he 
esitated  to  assume  responsibilities  which  would 
permit  France  to  interfere  with  his  management  of 
the  war.  From  March,  1629,  negotiations  had  been 
actively  carried  on  by  Richelieu  with  the  imj>erial 
estates  but  .so  far  to  little  purix»8e.  His  aim  was  to 
sepamtethem  from  the  emperor  by  hringine  (hem  into 
a  neutral  confederation  under  bis  guidance.  By 
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representing  that  the  friendship  of  France,  an  essen- 
tially  peaceful  country,  would  protect  them  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  warlike  emperor,  and  that  their 
alliance  with  France  would  gviarantee  their  "German 
liberties"  against  Austria,  he  hoped  to  separate  them 
from  the  emperor  in  a  neutral  confederacy.  How- 
ever, Maximilian  was  not  slow  to  make  the  counter- 
proposal that  Franco  should  form  an  alliance  only 
with  the  Catholic  estates,  abandoning  all  the  agree- 
ments made  so  far  with  the  Protestants.  In  this  way 
it  would  be  possible  to  isolate  the  Habsburgs  and  yet 
complete  the  Catholic  restoration  in  western  Europe. 
The  basis  of  these  negotiations  from  October,  16*29, 
was  the  draft  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Bavaria. 
Richelieu  transferred  the  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror to  the  place  where  the  College  of  Electors  was 
in  session,  because  he  hoi>ed  here  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment with  the  estates.  .Success  in  these  undertokinEs. 
however,  was  made  difhrult  for  RicheUeu  by  the 
landing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  Gennan  soil  in 
June.  When  the  emperor  announced  (13  August, 
1630)  Wallenstein's  resignation  to  the  Electors, 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  aid  him  against 
Gustavus  on  condition  that  both  the  imperial  troops 
and  those  of  the  difTcrent  estates  should  be  united 
under  Maximilian  as  commander-in-chief.  Ferdi- 
nand used  the  fricndhness  of  the  Electors  to  exert 

firesaure  upon  the  French  negotiator.  Although  the 
atter  was  only  to  come  to  an  agreement  regarding 
upper  Italy,  still  Ferdinand  made  liim  promise  in 
the  Peace  of  Katisbon  (13  October)  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  received  Mantua  and  Montferrat  in 
fief,  France  would  neither  attack  the  empire  itself 
nor  aid  others  in  an^'  manner  to  attack  it,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  sliould  bo  included  in  this 
agreement.  This  imperial  success,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  because  tne  estates  and  the  emperor  did 
not  reach  an  agreement.  The  Protestant  Electors, 
instead,  invited  the  Protestant  estates  to  meet  at 
Leii>zig  and  form  a  neutral  party  (Assembly  of  the 
Princes  at  I>eipzig,  February- April,  1631).  The 
Catholics  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  emperor 
that  the  imperial  troops  should  bo  under  the  command 
of  Tilly,  but  Maximilian  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Tilly  should  only  be  employetl  to  protect  Bavaria 
against  a  possible  attack  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  insisted,  therefore,  that  tne  imperial  troops  and 
his  own  should  not  be  united  info  one  army.  This 
enabled  Richelieu,  whose  overthrow  seemed  certain 
in  Novembi'r,  1(>30,  to  avoid  confirming  the  Peace  of 
Ratisbon,  and,  contrar\'  to  agreement,  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Barwalde  (23  January,  1631)  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  In  this  treaty  Gustavus,  whom  the  neetl 
of  money  had  finally  made  compliant,  pledged  him- 
self to  carry  on  war  against  the  emperor  for  four  years. 

VI.  The  War  With  Swede.n  W  ithin  the  Emi'ike. 
— After  Wallenstein's  deposition  Gustavus  was  al)le  to 
clear  the  entire  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  of  the  imperial 
troops,  which  were  disbanding  and  had  no  com- 
mander. His  farther  advance  would  take  him 
through  the  territories  of  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  and  these  princes  refused  to  let 
him  pass.  Tilly  thus  gained  time  to  assume  com- 
mand on  the  Fvlbe  and  Oder,  and  immediately  at- 
tempted (Febniarj',  1631)  to  force  (luslavus  to  a 
battle;  but  the  latter  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  one. 
During  this  period,  in  which  no  decisive  action  took 
)lace,  Tilly's  ixjsit ion  became  critical,  bocauw^,  as  ha^l 
appened  at  Stralsund,  a  Swedish  detachment  under 
Diclrich  von  Falkenborg  had  thrown  itself  into 
Mttgdeburg,  in  September,  1630,  and,  8upporte<l  by 
the  citizens,  refused  to  f>ermit  the  imj)erial  troops  to 
enter.  Magdeburg  was  the  city  which  W'allenstein 
had  so  carefully  avoided.  Tilly  dctermine<l  to  take 
it,  and  stormed  it  on  20  May,  1631.  But  a  fire, 
which  the  Swe<le8  are  accused  of  starting  when  they 
Mw  that  the  city  was  lost,  laid  it  in  ashes,  and  took 


from  Tilly  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  In  the 
meantime  Gustavus  had  taken  advantage  of  the  with- 
drawal of  his  opponents  towards  Magdeburg  to  seize 
the  fortresses  of  Frankfort  and  Landsberg  on  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  Oder,  and  to  wring  from  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  Ktistrin  and  the  fortress  of  Spaiidau 
at  the  junction  of  the  Spree  and  the  Havel  Rivers 
Fearing  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  also  j'ield 
to  Gustavus,  Tilly  tried  to  terrify  the  wavering  ruler; 
this,  however,  forced  the  latter  under  the  influence  of 
the  Lutheran  general,  von  Amim,  who  had  formerly 
been  an  officer  of  W'allenstcin's,  and  forming  a  tem- 
porary alliance  wit  h  Sweden,  on  17  September,  1631. 
the  combined  troops  of  Saxony  and  Sweden  destroyed 
Tilly's  army  at  Breitenfeld,  sear  Leipiig.  The  vic- 
tory had  a  great 
moral  effect,  but 
did  not  decide  the 
war.  In  north- 
western Germany 
Papjienheim  hiul 
an  excellent  jxisi- 
tion  which  enahle<l 
him  to  control  the 
line  of  the  Wesd-r 
for  the  emperor, 
and  the  emperor 
and  Bavaria  had 
sufficient  means  to 
raise  new  troops. 
The  strength  of 
Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  always 
much  below  that 
of  his  enemies. 
Conscious  of  this,  TMEEMPEBOKKtHiiiNA.No  lniA7ii-l037) 
he  felt  the  ne<-es-  Kr,«,.  <u.  »w  prim 

sity  of  entering  rich  districts  which  he  could  use 
for  the  support  and  strengthening  of  his  troojw; 
in  addition  lie  wished  to  come  into  communication 
with  the  Protestant  estates  of  south-western  Ger- 
many that  were  favourable  to  him,  and  perhaps  hoped 
when  there  to  persuade  France  to  undertake  a  com- 
mon war  against  the  emperor.  The.-*  views  probably 
influenced  his  militar>'  decisions  after  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld.  He  left  the  Saxons  to  occupy  the  Aua- 
trians  bv  an  attack  on  Prague,  and  without  moving 
against  t*api>enheim  he  went  straight  towards  the  dio- 
ceses on  the  Main  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine 
in  order  first  to  defeat  them,  and  then  their  chief, 
Maximilian,  before  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
emperor.  While  living  in  the  centre  of  the  empire 
during  the  winter  of  lfi.31-32  he  ])n'pared  his  jjlans  to 
secure  aljsolute  Swedish  control  over  the  Protestant 
estates  and  to  8»'cularize  the  dioceses  that  had  re- 
mained Catholic.  He  also  carried  out  his  schemes  for 
using  German  money  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
Sweden. 

Maximilian's  fear  of  Sweden  constantly  incn^ased, 
and  in  May,  1631,  he  made  his  first  treaty  with 
France.  It  was.  however,  very  hard  for  him  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position  towards  the  Protestant 
princes  who  opposetl  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  on  his  part  was  not  inclined  to 
spare  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  the  empire  for 
tne  sake  of  Richelieu.  Finally,  Maximilian  ho  com- 
pletely lost  courage  that  negotiations  for  a  truce  were 
m-gun  in  December,  1631,  and  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded in  Januarj',  1632.  For  the  emperor,  this  was 
the  most  dangerous  moment  of  the  war.  The  Saxons 
had  taken  Prague.  Richelieu  continued  to  be  hostile 
although  the  emperor  had  apre<xl  to  the  Treaty  of 
Cherasco  (April,  1631),  in  which  he  waived  the  remg- 
nition  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers  of  his  suzerainty  over 
Mantua;  this  treaty  replawd  that  of  Ratisbon.  Con- 
trary to  the  agreement  made  at  Cherasco,  Richelieu 
did  not  withdraw  bis  troops  from  Piedmont,  but, 
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through  thp  treachory  of  Pignorolo,  rrtained  if.  He 
made  the  flight  to  lx)rraine  of  fJaston  of  Orl<^an«,  who 
live<l  in  diaeord  with  his  l)rother  liouis  XIII,  a  pro- 
text  to  carry  the  war  into  Ii<»rraine  and  there  to  wiie 
one  fortress  after  atiother.  In  this  way  his  troops 
were  kept  near  the  seat  of  war,  between  the  Germans 
and  Dutch.  In  January,  lti32,  (iustavus  Adolphus 
urf{e<l  that  Richelieu  should  take  Ilasenau  and  Za- 
bem  in  Alsace  from  the  Habsburgs.  Richelieu  hesi- 
tatotl,  and  P6re  Joseph  jHTsiimled  him  for  religious 
rea-wns  to  reject  the  pro|>osal.  During  all  these 
months  the  emperor  had  had  no  commander  to  whom 
he  could  entnist  the  din^'tion  of  his  forces.  His  son, 
Ferdinand  III,  was  still  too  young,  so  from  necessity 
he  turned  again  to  Wallenstein.    The  latter  kept  him 

in  suspense  and 
only  consented 
when  granted  pow- 
ers so  great  as  to 
raise  suspicion 
against  himself. 
Trie  contract  was 
made  on  13  April, 
1G32,  although 
Wallenstein  act  u- 
ally  assume*!  cnm- 
mand  several 
weeks  earlier. 
Gustavus  reopened 
the  campaign  in 
rVliniary,  ir>32, 
and  iM'gan  the  siege 
of  Hiimberg.  Hut 
Tillv  came  with 
fresh  troops  and 
relieved  the  city. 
He  wished  to  open 
communications 
with  Wallenstein 
at  E^er  and  thus  force  Gusfavtia  to  witlidraw  from  the 
intenor  of  Gennany,  btit  Wallenstein  did  not  stir; 
consequent!}'  (iustavus  was  fre<'  to  advance  directly 
towards  Bavaria.  On  15  April  there  was  an  tmde- 
cide<!  battle  at  Rain  on  the  I>ech;  Tilly  was  mortally 
wounded  and  the  Bavarians  withdrew  from  the  battle- 
field. This  left  the  road  to  Munich  open  to  the 
Swedes  and  permitted  them  to  plunder  the  Bavarian 
lowlands.  However,  Maximilian  rctaine<l  Ingol- 
stadt  and  Rati.sbon,  the  two  strategically  important 

f)oinls  of  his  country.  Guslavus  Adolphus  simply 
ost  time  in  the  Bavarian  campaign.  In  north-west- 
em  Germany  Pappenheim  was  successful  in  his  under- 
takings. New  imjM-rial  forces  gathered  both  in 
Bohemia  and  Swabia.  In  June  Wallenstein  oon- 
querwl  Bohemia,  formed  a  junction  then  with  Maxi- 
milian, and  kept  Gustavus  inactive  at  Nuremlwg  for 
weeks.  In  vain  Gii.stavus  tri«xl  to  draw  Wallenstein 
into  a  batth',  and  when  he  attempted  to  storm  Wal- 
lenstein's  |M)sition  (3  September)  he  wa.-*  defeated. 
For  about  six  weeks  he  marched  aimlessly  through 
Franconia  and  Swabia  jmrsmvl  by  Wallen.stein.  The 
latter  suddenly  drew  off  towards  Saxony  in  order  to 
unite  there  with  Pap|>enheim,  and  cut  off  Gustavus's 
roml  to  the  Maltic.  Gu.flavu.s  followj-d  and  on  16  No- 
vember, forcril  a  battle  at  Liitzen  near  I/^ipzig,  just 
as  the  forces  of  Wallenstein  an<l  Pappenheim  met. 
The  Swedes  gained  the  victor>',  but  they jiaid  for  it 
with  the  life  of  (Iustavus  Adolphus.  On  the  im- 
perial side  Papp<-nlieim,  the  eini>eror's  most  daring 
and  capable  cavalry  general,  was  kilhxi. 

The  death  of  the  Swetlish  king  did  not  make  any 
en-wnlial  change.  His  policies  were  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  v(um\  skill  by  his  tnist^Ml  coun- 
cillor Axel  Oxenstii  rn.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish 
forces  hati  Imn-u  declining  ihruughiiut  the  year  1032. 
The  important  fiuesiioiis  to  be  deeiih^l  were:  whether, 
as  the  Swiilish  power  dechiied,  the  Prot<>stanl  princes 
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would  act  independently  of  it  under  the  leadorship  of 
Saxony,  taking  upon  themselves  the  cause*  of  {Prot- 
estantism and  of  the  independence  of  the  princely 
rulers;  also  whether  the  emperor  could  find  a  com- 
mander who  would  make  the  unreliable  and  Hlugsish 
Wallenstein  unne<!es.sar>'-    On  account  of  these  difB- 
culties  the  next  two  years  were  more  occupied  with 
negotiations  than  with  battles.    Oxenstiern  bruugh: 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  who  had  b«vn 
trained  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  who  was  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  commanders  among  the  Ger- 
man Protestants,  and  with  him  Saxony  into  clt^T 
union  with  Sweden;   he  also  made  an  afcreement 
with   the  Protestant   rulers  of  the  central  CJer- 
man  states  at   the  assembly  at  Heilbron   ( March, 
16;}3).      In    November,    lt)33,    Bernhard     by  a 
daring  advance  took  Rati.sbon;  Austria  lay  open 
to  him,  while  a  revolt  of  the  Bavarian  i>easant.^ 
crippled  Bavaria's  strength.    The  duke,  how«»ver,  did 
not  venturt>  into  Austria  and  by  January  Maximilian 
hat!  subdued  the  jieasanls.    Sweden  rapidly  lost  its 
jiopularity  even  among  the  Protestants  of  central 
Germany,   for   it   demanded   much.    In  addition. 
Oxenstiern  flooded  these  states  with  SwtKlish  copper 
coin  and  sent  their  good  .silver  to  Sweden,  thus  ruining 
them  economically.    As  early  as  UVM  the  influence  of 
Richelieu  over  these  states  was  greater  than  that  of 
Sweden.    Wallenstein  usihI  his  army  but  little  in 
1633.    He  was  constantly  occupied  with  negotia- 
tions, chiefly  with  Saxony,  but  also  with  Sweden,  with  a 
view  to  imposing  a  peace  on  the  Hahslxirgs.  The 
commander  of  tlie  Sa.xon  forces,  von  Arnini,  per- 
suaded him  to  agree  to  one  truce  after  another.  In 
this  way  Saxony  saved  its  strength  and  gainiil  time 
to  improve  its  position  in  the  empire  both  as  regards 
.Sweden  and  the  emperor.    Although  he  afterwards 
denied  it,  even  Richelieu  believed  early  in  1634  that 
Wallenstein  was  ready  to  enter  into  relatioiis  with 
France  also.    Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  however, 
had  already  planned  his  downfall;  he  was  murdered  at 
hlgcT  on  25  February,  1(534. 

France  was  the  only  coun(r\'  successful  in  war  and 
politics  from  1632  to  the  middle  of  16:i4.  .Vn  in- 
creasing number  of  fortressesin  Ijorrainecameiindcr  its 
control.  In  the  spring  of  1632,  after  making  a  t  reaty 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  to  protect  him  fn)m  the 
Swedes,  French  troops  occupieil  C/oblens  and  Ehren- 
breit.stein  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine.  Rich- 
elieu also  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  was  Bishop  of  Li^ge  as  well,  by  whicn 
he  hoped  to  bring  French  troojis  into  north-western 
Germany  in  the  flank  of  the  imtK>rial  fortres  there,  and 
also  to  garrison  Dinan  which  belonged  to  the  Diocese 
of  Li^ge.  From  this  latter  point  France  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  war  between 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Dinan  was  not  obtained 
owing  to  a  revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Cologne.  How- 
ever, from  this  time  on,  Richelieu  pressetl  steadily  for- 
ward towards  Alsace.  He  wished  the  Protestant 
princes  to  request  him  to  garrison  the  fortified  Alsa- 
tian towns,  and  for  a  time  in  1634  heoccupie<l  .Mont- 
b^^liard,  which  belonginl  to  Wurtemlj<Tg,  and  the 
Diocese  of  Basle.  Spain  had  alreatly,  in  KVW,  .'»ent 
troops  both  from  ItaJj'  and  from  the  Netherlands  to 
the  upper  Rhine  as  protection.  Richelieu's  plans 
were  held  in  check  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  war  in 
the  Netherlands.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
ItWO.  by  which  France  granted  siib.sidies,  the  States 
General  showed  but  little  warlike  spirit,  while  the 
southern  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  positively  averse 
to  war.  A  Spani.sh  attack  by  sea  on  the  Netherlands 
ende<l  in  September,  1(^32,  in  a  complete  defeat.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  attack  by  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  on  Maastricht  in  It^W  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  fortnw,  not.  as  hope<l  and  planneil,  to  a  revolt 
of  the  southern  provinces  against  Sj)ain.  Neither  did 
it  force  France  to  openly  take  part  m  the  war.  Nego* 
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tiations  for  peace  were  tx^n  and  it  was  only  by  his 
Kreatesl  efTortH,  and  by  his  promise  that  Franee  also 
should  declare  war  on  Spain,  t  hat  Richelieu  wa«  aide 
to  frustrate  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1634  conclusive  action  was  also 
taken  in  the  empire.  Ferdinand's  son  a-ssumed  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  troops,  and  Maximilian  drove 
the  Swed«>s  out  of  Ratislxin.  In  this  year  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bavarian  army  was  assumed  by  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
countr}'.  Von  Arnim's  attempt  to  take  Prague  a 
Becund  time  failed.  In  south-western  Germany  the 
Swedes  had  undoubtedly  the  strongest  army.  Early 
in  Srntember  the  imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  united 
at  Nordlingen,  which  the  Swedes  under  Horn  had 
wished  to  capture,  and  completely  destroyed  {6  S<>i>- 
tomber,  1634)  the  remainder  of  the  finely-disciphned 
troops  to  which  Gustavus  Adolnhus  had  owed  his 
successes.  After  this  the  men  who  fought  under  the 
Swedish  flag  were  only  mercenaries,  greedy  for 
plunder,  Uke  those  of  the  other  armies  of  the  time. 
To  prevent  the  emperor  from  becoming  absolute 
master  in  t  he  empire,  Richelieu  had  to  declare  war  on 
him.  Almost  at  the  time  of  his  declaration,  war  was  also 
proclaimed  by  Ferdinand  and  Philip  IV  (May,  1635). 

VII.  Wak  or  THE  Empire  and  Spain  Against 
France  and  Sweden  up  to  its  Turning  Point. — 
The  prospect  of  the  interference  of  France  had  led 
Saxony  to  make  friends  with  the  emperor.  Both 
desired  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (30  May,  1635)  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  peace  between  the 
estates  of  the  empire  and  the  emperor  and  for  their 
union  against  a  foreign  foe.  To  this  end  amnesty 
was  to  be  granted  to  all  the  estates  which,  within  a 
definite  time,  agrc^-d  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  also 
sought  to  reiuiju.-^t  the  constitutional  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  the  estates  suitably  to  the  historical 
development  and  yet  so  as  to  make  the  empire  an 
organic  whole.  From  1555  the  estates  had  almost 
forgotten  the  advantages  of  their  union  in  the  empire 
until  the  Swe<lish  supremacy  had  reawakened  this 
consciousness.  France's  declaration  of  war  also 
aroused  the  sense  of  nationality;  most  of  the  German 
rulers,  following  the  example  of  Brandenburg,  agreed 
to  the  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  Saxony. 
On  1'2  May,  1636,  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  peace  of  the 
empire.  Some,  indeed,  signed  it  ver>'  unwillingly  at 
Strasburg;  the  widowed  landgravine  of  Hesse  Cassel 
put  ofl  her  agreement  without  daring  openly  to  reject 
the  treaty.  Finally,  in  December,  1636,  Ferdinand's 
son  was  elect<-d  King  of  the  Romans,  and  on  15 
February,  1637,  he  8ucceede«i  his  father  as  emi>eror. 

The  emperor,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  decided  to  begin 
energetic  offensive  operations  against  France.  In 
1635  a  combined  imperial  and  Bavarian  army  forced 
back  the  French  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  the 
commanders  of  these  forces  lacked  courage  and  cau- 
tion. In  lliSti  the  combined  troops  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, finally,  across  the  Rhine,  after  their  numbers 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1(535  the  Spaniards 
had  seized  and  rendered  powerless  the  Elector  of 
Trier,  and,  by  skilful  Fabian  movements,  had  de- 
stroyed two  armies  of  French  and  Dutch  which  had 
entere<l  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  1636,  it  is 
true,  the  fori-es  of  Spain  and  Holland  soon  balance<l 
each  other.  Spain  now  turned  with  superior  forces 
against  France.  The  German  cavalry  general,  Jan 
van  Werth,  who  shared  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign, wished  to  advance  straight  towards  Paris, 
but  the  heads  of  the  expedition  allowed  themselves 
to  be  detained  before  the  small  fortress  Corbie,  until 
the  French  had  brought  together  .')0,(KX)  men.  This 
army  forced  the  Spaniards  to  withdraw  once  more. 
Saxony  made  an  unfortunate  attempt,  with  the  aid 
of  imperial  troops,  to  drive  the  remains  of  the  Swedish 
forces  completely  out  of  Germany;  the  campaign 
ended  in  the  severe  defeat  of  the  combinefl  army  by 


the  Swedish  general,  Baner,  at  Wittstock  (4  October, 
l(i36).  The  fantastic  plan  of  the  Spaniards  to  revenge 
the  defeat,  hv  a  combinwl  attack  of  their  fleet  and  the 
imi>erial  and  Saxon  land  forces  on  Livonia  so  as  to 
strike  the  Swedes  in  the  rear,  fuile<i  l>ecau8e  the  fleet, 
while  on  its  way,  was  defeated  (1639)  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  English  Channel.  By  a  desperate  defence, 
Brandenburg  sought  to  save  at  least  its  fortreset'S 
from  the  Swe<lefl.  In  IGii^  Bauer  twice  made  forced 
marches  as  far  as  Prague,  plundering  and  terrifying 
as  he  went.  From  the  close  of  15.'lti  the  Halksburgs 
were  placed  in  an  unfavourable  defensive  position 
in  the  west.  France  took  into  its  wrvice  the  army 
fighting  under  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  in  December,  1638,  Bernhard  conquered 
Briesach  on  the 
right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1637. 
after  a  celebrated 
siege,  Holland  re- 
took the  town  of 
Breda  which  had 
been  lost  in  1626. 
Neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  French 
made  any  further 
progress  in  the 
Netnerlands,  nor 
could  they  derive 
the  expected  ad- 
vantages from  the 
capture  of  Arras 
(August,  1640),  by 
which  they  had 
pierced  the  line  of 
fortresses  prot«-t- 
ing  the  southern 
NetherUnds.  Even  in  1639,  the  Habsburgs  main- 
tained their  superiority  in  numbers,  but  their  enen)ii>s 
conducted  the  war  with  greater  skill.  Consequently 
the  imperialists  (gained  but  little  when  Piedmont  in 
1639  proi'laimed  its  independence  of  France. 

The  union  of  the  German  estates  conse<{uent  upon 
the  French  attack  did  not  beget  anv  warlike  enthusi- 
asm. They  longed  for  i)eacf  anJ  hoped  that  the 
peace  congress  proposed  in  1(),36  would  assemble. 
Soon  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  its  disasters, 
aroused  renewed  discontent  with  the  imperial  policy. 
The  complaint  was  everywhere  heard  that  the  empe- 
ror was  continuing  the  war  only  for  the  advantage 
of  Spain.  The  negotiations  between  Maximilian 
and  France,  which  had  Ixh-ii  carried  on  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  renewed  in  1637, 
although,  as  usual,  without  result.  In  1639  Duke 
Bernhard  died  unexpectedly.  France  enlisted  his 
troops  and  plactnl  them  under  the  command  of 
the  able  General  (iut'-briant;  and  in  this  way  acquired, 
what  it  had  not  had  before,  an  experienced  army  of 
its  own  on  (Jerman  soil.  In  the  winter  of  l(').39-40 
Gu^briant  boldly  forced  his  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  empire  intending  to  unite  with  Baner.  As  he 
advanced  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  broke  off  the 
negotiations  with  the  emperor;  thus  once  more  for- 
eigners gained  allies  in  the  heart  of  (Jennany.  In 
Januarj",  1641,  Baner  planned  to  capture  Ratislmn 
again,  but  the  thaw  that  set  in  discouragi>d  him. 
Gu6briant  also  saw  that  he  could  n(»t  long  niaintain 
himself  in  so  advance*!  a  |M>sition;  as  in  lt»31,  \he 
imperial  forces  controlled  the  line  of  the  Weser  and 
threatened  him  on  that  side.  In  the  spring  of  1041 
Saxony  and  the  emperor  prepared  to  repeat  agiiin.st 
Sweden  the  offensive  operations  which  had  failed  in 
l(i63.  The  plan  failed,  owing  to  the  simultaneous 
deaths  of  von  Amim,  the  Brandenburg  statc-sman, 
C^unt  Schwarzenberg,  and  Baner.  The  young  Fred- 
erick William  became  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  De- 
cember, 1640,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1641  Lssued  a 
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proolamalion  of  neutrality.  Tliia  gavr  the  Swedos 
time  to  pliioe  ibeir  Irofip.s  undiT  the  (■ummaod  of 
Torslenaon.  who  was  imich  .supf^rior  to  Banor  in 
energy-  Momivpr,  the  r'naag  of  the  French  nobility 
w;us  not  a.H  sufcesHful  aa  the  Habsburgs  had  hopeJ. 
Gu6bnaQt,  indeed,  wws  obliged  to  withdraw  from  ihi- 
empire  to  aid  io  its  suppression,  but  on  his  way  to 
FVance  he  defeated  at  Kcmpon  in  January^  IM2,  the 
imperial  and  Spanish  tn;.*!),,,  who  were  going  to  th(> 
he^  4^  the  French  nobies.  in  the  meantime  the 
war  had  taktti  a  decisive  turn  in  favour  of  the  French, 
in  an  uneiqieotied  pkee.  The  inhabitants  of  Barce- 
lona, oppresMd  by  tbe  Spaniah  loMlera  quartered 
upon  them,  revolted  and  were  soon  joined  by  the 
whole  of  Catalonia  (June,  1640).  Richelieu  at  once 
sent  aid  to  the  rehcLs.  In  Dwt'inbcr,  li>40,  I'ortuRul 
also  shook  off  the  SpaiiUili  yoke,  lor  several  years 
Spain  w:is  (■ri|)ple(|  at  ihe  chief  seat  of  war  by  tlwm; 
confliclft  in  the  I'yrenean  p<minsula.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Frencli,  under  the  leadership  of  young  com- 
mtuadeni,  i'urenue  and  Cond(^,  became  experts  in  the 
art  of  war.  By  Juno,  1042,  Piedmont  was  again 
under  control.  In  104:}  Cond^  completely  deatroyed 
the  finest  and  most  oelehrated  trmtps  of  the  Spaniab 
armv  at  Rocroi  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Provinces 
of  Hainault  and  Luxemburg  in  the  southern  Nether- 
Innda  fell  into  Jus  hands.  In  1644,  Hdland  seised 
Ae  mouth  of  the  Sehddt  and  FVanoe  OreveUngen, 
and  in  1645  France  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Fkndera  and  in  l(i40  Dunkirk.  Henceforth,  tbe 
Spaniards  held  (jtdy  a  few  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
Spanisli  rstiherlaMd.i.  The  people,  excepting  the 
nobility,  rcmaine<i  loyal  to  them. 

VIlI.  Thb  Rksi  LTrt  UK  THK  W  AH. —  The  Oerraan 
Hababurgs  were  forced  to  take  the  dt'fensi\e  and 
their  cause  was  in  gniit  da«g<'r.  Allie<i  w  ith  Maxi- 
milian they  were  compelled  to  u^-  their  main  force 
to  piwent  the  orfiipation  of  southern  Germany  by 
the  Fifiench.  Ttu  v  bravely  fought  in  this  part  t)f 
Germany  under  Ivlercy  during  the  vears  1643-45, 
but  were  continually  obliged  to  fall  back.  On  5 
May,  164&  ihcgr  mined  a  famous  victory  over  Ttt- 
rame  at  Mergentneim;  on  3  August,  164S,  thelVendi 
were  victorious  at  Altcrshein}  and  Mercy  was  killed. 
Still  the  imi>erial  and  Bavarian  troops  were  always 
at  least  strong  enough  to  save  Bavaria  from  the 
incursionjj of  the  Frem  h.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  imperial  forces  iiad  not  l)e<'n  aide  to  bring  a 
sufficiently  large  army  apaiiwt  ihc  tswe<iea.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  obliged  to  encounter  (1642)  a  new  en- 
emv  in  Denmark.  But  the  Dflncs  flcoompHshed  just 
as  little  as  their  imperial  allies.  The  imi)erial  forces 
were  severely  defeated  by  TorstciiMon  at  Brcitenfcld 
in  November,  1&12,  ancl  at  Jiiterbogk  and  Magde- 
buiS  io  October,  1644.  After  theHc  two  victories, 
Torstensw  formed  an  alliam  e  with  (  ieorge  ildk<Sczy, 
the  suoeesBor  to  Bethlen  Gabor  as  Prince  of  Tranayi* 
vanta.  Resolved  to  carry  the  war  directly  into  tiie 
hereditaiy  bods  of  tbe  emperor,  Toratenson  advaneed 
at  once  as  far  as  BrOnn,  but  there  saw  that  he  was  too 
weak  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  result  of  the 
Swedisli  victories  in  this  year  was  the  permanent  loss 
bv  the  imperiali-^i  ^  of  the  control  of  the  Weser,  and 
of  their  posiiion  m  iiorlh-we.stern  Gennany.  Den- 
mark concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1645. 

During  the  years  Hi42-45  the  German  estates  un- 
ceasingly demanded  peace.  .\.s  early  a.s  li'ilO,  {it  a 
W'jwion  of  the  Mlci'tors  at  Nuremberg,  the  opinion  was 
exprp.sw<l,  that  a  part  of  I'ornerania  should  he  ceded 
to  the  .Swedes  if  tnis  would  content  them.  In  1641, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  electors  the  first  Diet  held 
since  1613  met  at  Ratisbon,  ami  it.s  !<uocrs.^  proved 
that  the  effort  ni:ide  in  the  Peace  of  Prague  to  revive 
the  organisation  of  the  empire  had  borne  good  fruit. 
The  Diet  granted  the  emperor  consiHpmbln  subsidies. 
The  estates,  however,  mIiowcmI  very  plainly  that  they 
l>elieved  the  emperor  was  overHajtuidcraie  of  Spain. 
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France  and  Sweden  eneoumged  thi.9  view  by  expre^  1 
iug  their  reiidlness  to  open  ne^ot  iat  ions.    The  opijjioji  I 
gained  ground  among  the  eefate.s  that  if  Austria  did 
not  brejik  otT  its  connexion  wit  hSp.ain  the  i-stauw  would 
once  more  abandon  the  emperor,  form  a  union  amoug 
themselvee,  and  make  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  em- 
pire with  France  and  Sweden.   The  estates  hoped 
that  these  two  countries  would  consent  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  especially  u 
regards  rcUoon.  Tbe  economic  suSering  and  miseiv 
of  the  population  of  the  empire  had  greatly  increased, 
largely  through  the  marauding  e^qieditions  of  the 
Swedes,  and  final  success  in  the  war  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question.    John  Philip  von  8chonlx>rn,  Bishop  of 
Wftrzburg,  waa  especially  active  in  sujjporfing  the 
proposal  that  the  estates  should  separate  from  the 
emperor  and  establish  ix'uce  in  tlie  empire  wiihoul 
him.    Maximilian  encoiiragod  the  bi.sh<i]i,  ihoiiRh 
reluctantly.    One  after  another,  the  smaller  (JeniiaiJ 
estates  brought  letters  of  pniteciion  fn)m  the  Swedes 
in  order  to  escape  being  plundered  by  them.    In  this 
way  these  territories  r»ecame  neutral  wiUtout  any 
further  fonnaliiie.s.    Of   the   larger  principalitiei 
Brandenburg  abandone<.I  its  neutrality  in  1644  witli- 
Out|  however,  becoming  friendly  to  the  emnert^  oo 
this  account.   On  tbe  otiier  band,  Saxony,  wnicb  was 
exhausted  and  desMiKtei,  made  «  diieot  traa^  of 
neutraUty  with  Sweden  m  I64S.  Under  these  etrcuin* 
stances  tne  emperor  early  in  1643  also  declared  biro- 
self  ready  to  negotiate.    He  wished,  however,  that  the 
treaty  of  j)eaee  should  b*'  general,  not  limiiifi  in  gro- 
grnphical  extent  as  was  tlie  caM'  in  lt;;',0.    The  nego- 
tiation»!  were  to  be  carried  on  with  France  at  Mfinster, 
with  Swetien  !it  O.snabriick,  where  the  Swe<iish  em- 
bassy had  been  since  the  spring  of  1543.    Alxnit  tlic 
middle  of  1643  the  in^perial  delegates  appeaxtd  at 
both  designated  places,  and  the  French  delegates  fol- 
k)wed  in  the  spring  of  1644.    At  the  close  of  1644,  the 
imperial  delegates  presented  their  first  proposition,  to 
which  the  French  aid  not  reply  until  Noveuaber,  1045- 
A  last  dispute  had  arisen  over  the  nueslion  whether 
the  coafMnor  alone  abwild  negotiate  tor  the  empire  or 
whethCT  tbe  estates  ahoold  abo  be  represented.  Tbe 
quarrel  was  practically  settled  by  tbe  invitation  to  be 
present  sent  to  the  various  estates  by  Franc®  snd 
S\ve<len.   On  2fi  August,  1845,  the  emperor  also  in- 
\i!cd  them.    In  the  same  year  representatives  of 
Spain  and  Holland  also  appeared  at  Milnster  .\n 
ambassador  of  Venice  ana  a  papal  nuncio  hkerM^ 
took  part  as  mediaton  between  Fnnet  and  tbe 
eimRTor. 

The  course  of  the  negf)t  iat  ions  was  influenced  by  the 
results  of  the  last  events  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  military  conditions  of  1646.  In  this 
year  the  Swedes  under  Wrangel  united  w-ith  Turcnne 
and  the  two  armies  occupied  Bavaria.  This  led 
Maximilian  to  make  a  treaty  of  neutrality  «-ith 
Sweden  in  March,  1647.  The  entire  empire  wad  now 
occupied  by  the  annies  of  Fknnce  and  Sweden*  but  tlte 
emperor  retained  undbputed  oosnnion  of  hia  heiedi- 
tary  lands.  The  outbreaks  of  the  yeaia  1647-18  Kfff 
directed  against  him.  The  French,  however,  could  not 
aid  these  revolts,  a.s  internal  troubles  m  France 
claimed  their  attention  and  made  them  desirous  of 
coming  to  a  settlement  with  (lie  emperor  and  the 
empire.  While  Turenne  marche<l  hack  to  France 
i:1()17j  Wrangel  s^'i/.cd  Prague,  but  wa.s  ex]>elleri  l  ^ 
the  emperor  and  Maximilian,  who  broke  his  agno- 
men t  with  Sweden.  In  1648  Turenne  ap^ieared  again 
and,  allied  with  the  Swedes,  defeated  the  imperial  and 
Bavarian  forces  at  Zusmarhausen  and  eraeUgr  ravap<i 
Bavaria.  The  attack  on  Prague  was  renewed  bv  tine 
Swedes  alone  in  July,  164S,  under  Konigsmark.  'They 
took  part  of  the  city,  but  the  Austriana  brought  lo> 
getbcr  a  larger  army  and  foreed  them  to  withdraw  ia 

November,  ItVlS, 
At  the  opening  of  the  nt^otiatitMis  for  peace  tbt 
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prnncror  had  hopod  (o  ho  aMc  to  indemnify  Sweden 
ann  to  separate  it  from  France,  but  on  Sweden's  re- 
fusal to  accept  [)ri(posaLi  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
hia  intention  of  making  |)eace  only  if  S))aiu  were  in- 
cliuied  in  it.  Supiiorti-d  by  ^laximIlia^,  Frunee 
induced  the  emperor  and  cnipirc  to  remain  neutral 
during  the  Franco-Spanish  war.  This  success  for 
France,  however,  did  no(  prevent  Holland  from  con« 
eluding  peace  witli  flptm  on  5  June,  1648.  But 
France  received  recorapeofle  for  this  diaappointmeDt 
in  a  new  and  great  vicuny  of  Condi  »t  Leos  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  on  20  JMgfUA,  UM8.  To  secure  peace  for 
the  empire.  AusbiB  oonsented  m  1048  to  give  up  it« 
hereditary  lands  in  Akace  and  the  city  of  Breimch  to 
Prence;  it  also  finally  recognized  the  mcorporation  (rf 
the  territories  of  Mi  tz,  Toiil,  and  Verdun  into  France. 
It  postponed,  Jiitwcvcr,  the  dt'cision  ,'i.s  to  the  claims  of 
France  on  the  Duchy  of  Iyf)rraine,  and  prevented 
France  being  made  an  e.state  of  the  empire  for  its 
conquest)}  in  Akace.  8\Mx]en  received  the  land 
aroimd  the  motith  of  the  Oder  with  Stettin  and  Hither 
Pomerania,  the  territory  near  the  outlet  of  the  Weser, 
and  the  dioceses  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  as  well  as 
Wismar,  and  was  made  an  estate  of  the  empire,  be- 
oauae  it,  and  not  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  estates  in  the  nefotiationB 
for  peace.  In  addition  it  mm  to  receive  nuNuy  to 
pay  its  meroenaries. 

Taken  in  fencnl»  alltheatates  and  territories  of  the 
empire  were  oonfinned  In  the  ponncnniona  that  they 
haa  had  in  1618.  The  exceptions  were:  Electoral 
Saxony  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Lusatia 
which  had  been  conceded  to  it  in  1G20;  Bavaria  was 
left  in  p(>sses.sion  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  of  the 
fourth  electorship,  while  a  new,  eighth  electorate  waa 
creatcfi  for  the  Palatinate;  by  the  intervention  of 
France,  Brandenburg  received,  Ix'.sides  Further  Pom- 
erania, a  number  of  dioceses  with  the  riglit  to  secu- 
larice  them.  This  and  the  similar  concession  to 
Sweden  for  Bremen  and  Verden  undermined  one  of  the 
main  foundations  of  the  organization  of  the  empire, 
which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  rented  on  the  exist- 
enoe  and  importance  of  the  spiritual  domains.  In 
Other  peartieuJara  it  was  evident  that  the  more  im- 
portant states  sou^t,  and  probably  sincerely,  not  to 
damage  the  efforts  made  in  the  Peace  of  Prague  to 
revive  the  organization  of  the  empire,  yet  in  various 
instances  they  inflicted  much  injury'  upon  it.  It  wtus 
eontrary  to  the  organization  of  the  empire  that  the 
negotiations,  deviating  from  the  original  intention, 
were  not  limited  to  external  matters.  Sweden  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Protestant  estates  were  not  will- 
ing to  cnnnent  to  ihia.  To  settle  the  claims  made  by 
the  ditTi  I!  1)1  ri  ligious  denominations  to  one  and  the 
same  ttrntorj-  the  year  1624  was  taken  as  the  normal 
year,  and  the  denomination  which  had  prevailed  in 
that  year  in  a  territorv,  was,  u  a  rule,  to  bo  the  per- 
manent religion  of  that  toritMy.  Calvinism  was 
included  in  the  religious  peace.  The  compulsory 
force  of  the  principle,  cujus  remo,  ejua  rdigiOj  was 
rsstrictod  by  grantmg  private  uborty  of  «oiMeienoe» 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  rerniH  of  theae 
regulations  was  in  the  main  that  the  period  of  the 
violent  religious  disputes  which  had  divided  the 
empire  was  closed.  It  was  also  hoped  that  an  effect- 
ive working  of  the  organic  parts  of  the  empire — the 
inii)orial  and  provincial  diets,  the  supreme  court,  the 
Aulie  Coimcii,  and  the  district  constitution — would 
he  .secure*!  for  the  future  iiy  an  arrangement  of  their 
relations  with  one  another  and  of  their  authority. 
The  details  of  this  reconstruction  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  future  Diet.  It  was  settled,  however, 
that  grants  of  supplies  were  tobemade  not  hv  majority 
votes,  but  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  estatcn 
An  the  rulers,  even  the  petty  ones  in  southern  at<<i 
western  Gennaiqr,  were  declared  sovereign  in  the 
intcmal  goverament  of  their  tKiftories  with  ootain 
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exceptions.  Moreover,  the  right  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  to  makf  treaties 
with  them  was  granted  to  imtv  ci^tiite.  In  rcalitv 
this  regulation  oidy  gave  legal  recognition  to  condi- 
tions that  actually  existed. 

Austria  wiis  exempt  from  all  these  regulations,  espe- 
cially fn)m  the  changes  in  the  canon  law  prcvaiiing 
there.  This  showed  how  Uttle  injury  the  war  h«d 
inOicted  upon  it,  and  also  the  increasing  differentia* 
tion  between  its  domain^  and  tlMise  of  Uie  other 
estates  of  the  empire.  The  seal  waa  impressed  upon 
this  differeniiation  by  the  fact  that  France  aeciucd 
(1647)  the  ap|)ointraent  of  John  Philin  von  SehAnborn 
as  Elector  of  Mainz  and  corwequently  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
conrcxicd  to  France  and  Sweden  la.sting  dijjlomatic 
influcri(  (•  in  the  empire  in  return  for  their  evacuation 
of  tlii'  imperial  territories.  To  counterbalance  the 
influence  which  Austria  exerci.ied  within  ihe  empire  in 
virtue  of  her  pussi-ssion  of  the  imjK  ri;il  r  town,  France 
and  Swede  n  receive<1  the  right  tosuiK'rintend  theexe- 
cutioti  of  the  treaty  in  the  empire,  consequent Iv  to  con- 
tinually interfere  in  imperial  affairs.  On  tnis  basis 
the  Peace  of  W  estr>luilia  with  France  and  Sweden  was 
settled  on  24  October,  ItHS.  The  chief  results  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  were:  the  foundation  and  recog- 
nition of  a  unified  Austria  under  the  nila  of  the  Ckr- 
nan  Uabsbuigs;  the  revival,  in  a  eertain  doubtful 
MBse  thoughjOT the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  cstab- 
hohment  of  Hweden  on  German  soil;  the  permanent 
weakening  of  Denmark;  tlie  renunciation  by  Holland 
of  all  efforts  to  drive  Sj)ain  o\it  of  southern  Nether- 
lands; an  enormous  incre;i.ic  nf  tlie  [)ower  of  France. 
The  (UK'stion  whether  Spain  woiilil  be  able  to  main- 
tain it.HcIf  ;us  a  great  [wwer  alongside  of  r'ratice  led  to 
eleven  more  years  of  war  between  the  two  states,  iind 
was  decided,  in  favour  of  I  nince,  bj^  tlie  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  treaty  and  that  of  Westphaua  were 
the  basis  of  the  pre-eminent  position  of  France  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Thratnm  Kurop<rum  (Iti.'i.l — );  KRBVENHlLLEm,  Annalti  Fer- 
dinandn  (Uati»boD,  1040-40,  2nd  ed..  171&-2C);  Wamexbero, 
CaiMiMnlarMruM  da  Mia  inftr  iMjMfatorn  Fcrdinandot  II  et  III 
U  tvrum  hottr*  gttlo  libtr  ninnilaru  (m&njr  editions  sinro  1639); 
Carak*.  C'lrtimffil'iriri  lie  Grrmnnin  m<m  rt^tnxtrala  (ir>39),  iiup- 
pltiii'ril  ili'll;;  C'lir.MMTz,  Ay/.  Schueiiischin  in  TrulicJitand 
eejuhrlen  Krttye*.  yt.  i  (itVt8),  pt.  ii.  (1053);  i^vnsDomr,  Com- 
mmtarwrum  de  rtbut  Suteicit  (lOSa);  AlTUtMA,  Sofan  ran  Statl 
m  Ourlonh  in  erult  onlrenl  dt  Vrrrmiflirfc  AVdcrlaiufni  (1621-1609; 
16.57-71);  Korrrrpon/lrm  Kaiter  Ferdxnnmtt  II  .  .  mii  P.  Bttanut 
und  P.  WiUitlm  I^tm.Tmaini,  k.  llnrKlultcrn  iu  Arehit  fUr 
Ottterr,  Getth.,  64:  //untiaturbrriehU  au»  DmUtMutd, 
diviiiao  4  (162fr-1035i  2  yak.  up  to  the  nimiwtli  bma.  XNk 
Vtrhmidlunom  Settwtdtna  vmd  aniur  KcrMmMiii*  Mil  W^Bti^ 
ttrin  und  drm  Kaiirr.  iesi-t98i  (3  nk.,  1889-91);  Neooeiationt 
nfcrilr*  louehant  la  pair  de  MlilUter  M  d'O—tahurg  (4  vols..  17:25- 
26);  Corrupondtncia  diplomatita  dt  tot  ]i(ni<fM<miruirt<M  E$paH- 
olt*  en  tl  eongrttm  4$  MUnMer  (3  vols..  1884-85);  GXbtnbb, 
Wrtlphalijtdi*  FrUdtiuhamtey  (0  vc^..  I7.11-3K):  MEirRN  Acta 
pacit  Wettphalitxt  publira  («  voU.,  173.5-36);  I'ohlitclit  Korre- 
tpondrm  du  Grafen  From  U'ilhrim  ton  M'arirnbfTi/,  Biichnfi  mn 
Omabmeii,  leaiSI  (18li)7):  Glmdclt,  a—ch.  dt*  30  jahriom 
Kritgu  (4  voU..  l>nunic.  l8«»-80).  only  «ov«ra  up  to  1633:  Gah- 
Bmn,  The  Thirty  Ymrt  War  (London,  1874).  many  edition*; 
WiNTBB.  Gewh.  dra  m  jahriom  Krirgr*  (1883):  Ritteh.  lir-utfrhe 
GfKh.  im  ZrHaltrr  drr  Getjmre/ormation  u.  ilm  ii '  jil/  ri^tji 
Krirfftt.  Ill  (Stuttitart.  IWUS);  HlliTKK.  Gr*th.  Aai«cr  fer- 
dinand'i  II.,  VIII-XI  (SchaffhauMD.  18A7-64):  KOdkOMcA.  dt* 
dtuUthen  Rtieht  unter  dit  Rraiming  FrrdiwiauhTtT  (2  vols., 
1806-66);  Klopp,  Der  SO  jahriye  Krirg  hit  rum  Tttde  Guttat 
Adclfi  le.lB  (3  vols.,  I'adcrbora  imu  <Hii:  Hirjtir.n,  drtrh. 
Baitmt,  V;  Hanotaux,  La  crite  ruropfmne  dt  t6il  in 
Rrrue  dt  deuz  tmondet,  V,  7;  HncvE.  Emtl  v.  MantfM 
(ISOO);  Opel,  Dor  nirderiacliniirk-ttaniu-Me  Krirg  (4  voU..  1872- 
SM>;  8<  MMIIT,  htr  mnrilimr  Pulitii!  drr  llapthurnrr  lt:^fi~iS  (i;>03): 
GCnthkh,  Ii<js  Rt^nlulximtrtlikt  r.  iCHt  u.  dxr  R<  •i  iuralian 

A  UteirtemUrgt  ( 1 KO 1 ) ;  T 

u.  dot  RttlauratianMisdiki  i6M  (1883);  Ubtr  dm  AnUU  Frank- 
TfieJu  am  Krieoe  namettlHeh  m«   Vntermchunom  c.  Fagniit. 

H<'wiirr}ifi.ctincpming  the  bumitiK  of  MaBdibiin;,  i  «|iciniilly  tUii>e 
ofWiTTi  ii;  C'ltiiMloLM,  Scrior*  hittoria  umlrr  Huslnv  Ad'tlft 
Ttgtrina  (6  volii..  .Stockholm,  1R57-72);  TrrUionrioa  kriatt  ogundtr- 
haniJlingama  i  Tvktland  /ran  GuHat  Adol/t  did  till  Wntfaiiaea 
frtddtluStt  fl87(t-S0):  OrnARP-K,  Gr*rk.  G»j>tat  Adotft  (4th  ed., 
IWU-  V.unrn.  Pajitt  Irhan  YIII  u.  Ctirint  Adnlft  in  Ilitt. 
Jitl,r)nuli  tier  (i^rrrtgetrUisckafl,  XVI;  Ihmer.  /tmim  IISfl4); 
bTHiii  K,  Johann  Gtorg  u.  Oiemtierna  (Strnlsund,  18iM)):  SoDBK, 
OtHto*  44*V      «•<»  Hmr  im  aMMMUmtd  IMI-M  («  mla. 
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nnoTBCN,  BmUiard  ton  Weimar  (2  vols.,  1S&5);  Idbh,  G%uia* 
Adolf  (2  voU..  18&»-70).  The  period  16afi-48  hu  been  Insuf- 
ficiently  invmtiRBtnl  on  it»  cUplomatie  ride;  the  biblioaraphy  on 
thifl  point  w  Ui  a  lance  depee  ol little  valur.  Oihiskh,  Oir  PolUik 
Sehunxieni  im  ifexlf<iL_  frittUnJiinngreiiM  (1N.H7);  >Tt;i.sut;HiiKU. 
£H£e  JttuittH  u.  die 
works  «■  (be  ooarion 
dmnk  hmkrtidk  (1807); 
flnHOMM  (1906). 

Makiin  BPABN. 

ThmuiB,  a  titul:ir  soe  in  Aupustamnita  Primu,  suf- 
fragan of  Pelusiurn;  a  city  of  Low«t  Kgypt,  on  the 
canal  east  of  the  Nile,  between  iu  Tanitic  and  Men- 
dc»<ian  branches.  Herodotus  (II,  166)  gives  it  as  the 
capital  of  a  nome  bearing  its  name,  and  Ptolemy  as 
that  of  the  Mendesian  nome.  In  the  fourth  centur>' 
it  waa  atitt  important,  having  its  own  adminustration 
and  hdag  wapb  from  the  jurkKtiction  of  the  Prefect 
of  AlmsDdrin.  It  was  bt  exlrtenoe  at  the  time  of  the 
/urabian  conquest,  and  was  later  called  Al-Moaimd  or 
A)-Mouradeh;  it  must  have  disappeared  after  the 
Turkish  cotKun  st-  Its  ruins  lur  at  Tell  el-Mel,  about 
five  null's  inprth-wcst  of  St-tibfl^uln,  a  station  on 
the  railway  from  Ziigiuig  to  Munsortrah.  I.o  Quicn 
("Orien-s  Christ.",  II,  .WTj  namos  nine  bishops  of 
Thmuis,  the  last  three  being  Monophysites  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  others  are  St.  Phili>;is,  miirt\T  (in 
the  Martyrology,  4  Feb.);  8t.  Donutus,  liis  successor, 
martyr;  Liberius  (not  Caius),  at  the  Council  of  Nica-a 
in  335;  St.  Scrapion,  d.  ahmtly  before  360,  (he  author 
of  various  works,  in  part  preserved;  Ptoleowiw,  at  the 
Council  of  Seleucia  (350);  Arietohulos,  a*  the  GMineil 
of  Ephesus  f4:UV 

SmTH.  Oict,  (ir.il:  ixml  Rum.  ffog.,  ».  v.:  DE  Koriii.  ilfoo.  an- 
cUnM  4*  (a  Bane-Sgyple  (Pans,  ItiOl):  Kyitusr.w.  tlfity.  dt 
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Saint,  the  Apostle. — Little  is  reeorded  of 
St.  Thomafl'  the  Apostle,  nevertheless  thanks  to  the 
fourth  Goapd  his  personality  is  clearer  to  us  than 
that  of  some  others  of  the  Twelve.  His  name  occurs 
in  all  the  lists  of  the  SvnoptistB  (Matt.,  x,  3;  Mark, 
iii,  18;  Luke,  vi,  1.'),  cf.  .\r(s.  1.  1.3),  but  in  St.  John  he 
l)lttys  a  distinctive  part.  First,  when  Jesus  an- 
nounced His  intention  of  returning  to  Jiuloa  to  visit 
Laziinis,  "Tliotna.s",  who  is  called  Jjitlyiinis  [the 
twin],  said  to  his  fellow  di.sciples:  "I^-t  itsTalso  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  him"  (John,  xi,  IG).  Again  it  was 
St.  Thomas  who  during  the  di.scour.s<>  before  the  I>ast 
Supper  raised  an  objection:  "Thomas  saith  to  him: 
Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goost ;  and  how  can 
we  know  the  way?"  (John,  xiv,  5).  But  more  espe- 
cially St.  Thomas  is  remembeied  for  his  incredulity 
when  the  other  Apostles  announced  Christ's  Ilesur- 
seetion  to  him:  "Kmopf  r  piw  in  h»nAa  th*. 
tjrint  of  the  nails,  and  put  n^^  finger  into  the  place  of 
the  nail8,li5i<r|>ut  my  hand  into  his  aide,  I  will  not 
believe"  (John,  xx,25);  but  eight  davB  later  he  made 
his  act  of  faith,  drawing  down  the  kindly  rebuke  of 
Jesus:  "Because  thou  bust  seen  trie,  Thoma.s,  thou 
hast  l)eheved:  blessed  are  ilicy  that  have  not  .seen, 
and  have  believeil"  (John,  xx,  '2\*<. 

This  exhausts  all  our  certain  knowledp'  re^ianliiiK 
the  AiK>stle  but  bis  naiiie  is  the  start itin-poiiit  of  a 
considerable  aiKJcryphal  literature,  ami  there  are 
also  (vrtain  historical  data  which  suggest  that  some 
of  this  a|x)cryphal  material  may  contain  germs  of 
truth.  The  principal  document  ooneeming  him  is 
the  "Acta  Thoma>  ,  preserx'ed  to  us  with  some  vari- 
ations both  in  Clreek  and  in  Syriac,  and  bearing  unmis- 
takable signs  of  its  Gnostic  oriidn.  It  may  indeed  be 
the  work  of  Bterdesanes  himself.  The  stiny  in  many 
of  its  particulars  is  utterly  extravagant,  but  it  is  of 
early  aale,  being  a.ssigned  by  Hamack  (Chronologic, 
ii,  172)  to  thr'  beginning  of  the  third  century,  befure 
A.  D.  22().  If  the  place  of  its  origin  is  really  lOdessa, 
as  llarnack  and  (<ilii  r>  fur  sound  reasons  sujijKwed 
(ibid.,  p.  176),  this  would  lend  considerable  probabil- 
ity to  the  statement,  explicitly  made  in  the  "Acta" 


(Bonnet,  cap.  170.  p.  286),  that  the  relics  of  the  Apos- 
tle Thomas,  which  we  know  to  have  been  venerated 
at  Edes8a("PeregrinatioSilvia>",  ed.Geyer,p.60),  had 
really  come  iniiii  the  East.  The  extravagance  of  the 
legsndmay  be  judged  from  thefaet  that  in  more  than 
one  plaee  (imp.  31,  p.  148)  it  rapraaentsTlioBina  (Judm 
Thomas,  as  he  is  caUed  here  and  elsewhere  in  Syriac 
tradition)  as  the  twin  brother  of  Jesus.    The  word 
Thomas  in  Syriac  isecjuivali  nt  toifSi'Mo*  in  Greek,  and 
means  twin.  Reridel  Hun  is  who  exaggerate.s  very  much 
the  cult  of  t 111-  Dioscuri,  wishesioreganl  iliis:usa  trans- 
formation of  a  pagan  wonshij)  (jf  Kile.-.s!i  but  the  point 
is  at  best  problematical.    The  story  it.-i  It'  runs  hriofly 
as  follows;    At  the  division  of  the  Apo.stles,  India  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  but  he  declared  his  inability  to 
go,  whereupon  his  Master  Jesus  appeared  in  a  super- 
natural way  to  Abban,  the  envoy  of  Gundafor,  na 
Indian  king,  and  sold  Thomas  to  him  to  be  his  slave 
and  to  serve  Gundafor  as  a  carpenter.    Then  Abbaa 
and  Thomas  sailed  away  until  they  came  to  Andn4^ 
oiis,  where  th^  laodea  and  attraded  the  maniace 
feast  of  the  ruler's  daughter.   Strange  occurrences 
foDowed  and  Christ  under  the  appearance  of  Thomas 
exhorted  the  bride  to  remain  a  virgin.   Coming  to 
India  Thomas  undertook  to  build  a  jialac*-  for  Gunda- 
for, but  s])ent  the  money  entrusted  to  him  on  the  jkmit 
(iuinlafor  imprisoned  him,  but  the  Aposrie  esea|«-<i 
miraculously  and  Gundafor  was  converiiMl     Coing  ^ 
about   the  country  to  i)r(^ach,  Thottiiws  met  with 
s'range  a<iventur<'.s  from  dragons  and  wild  asses./ 
Then  he  came  to  the  city  of  King  Misdai  (Syriac 
Mazdai),  where  he  convert  ed  Tertia  the  wife  of  Mis- 
dai and  Vaz&n  his  son.    After  this  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  led  out  of  the  city  to  a  hill,  and  pierced 
through  with  spears  by  four  soldiers.   He  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  kings  but  hia  remains  vera 
af  towards  removed  to  the  West. 

Now  it  is  eertainl]r  a  remarkable  fact  that  about 
the  year  a.  d.  46  a  Kin^  was  reigning  over  that  i>art 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Himalayas  now  represented  by 
Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  the  Punjab,  ami  'sind,  who 
bore  the  name  Gondophernes  or  Gu<iu|>hara.  This 
we  know  both  from  the  dis4o\cry  of  coins,  some  of 
the  Parthian  tj^ie  with  Greek  h  gcmls,  others  of  the 
Indian  ty]>e  with  legends  in  an  huiian  dialect  in 
Kluiroshthi  characters.    I)es-])itc  sundrj-  minor  vari- 
ations the  identity  of  the  nuine  withtheGundaforof  the 
"Acta  Thoma?"  is  unmistakable  and  is  hardly  dis- 
puted.   Further  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Takht- 
i-Bahi  inscription,  wliich  is  dated,  and  which  the 
best  specialists  accept  as  establishing  that  the  Kins 
Guduphaia  probably  began  to  rei^  about  a.  n.  20 
and  was  still  reigninf^  in  46.   A^ain  there  are  exoeI> 
lent  reaaooa  for  hdiwuif  that  Mudai  or  Masdai  may 
weD  be  a  traasformatitm  of  a  Hindu  name  made  on 
Iranian  soil.    In  this  case  it  will  probably  represent 
a  certain  King  V&sudeva  of  Mathura,  a  successor  of 
Kanislika.    X<  i  d  Kil)t  it  can  be  urged  that  the  Gnostic 
romancer  who  wroie  (he  "Acta  Thomte"  may  have 
a<io])ted  a  fi  u  histnrical  Indian  nsmies  to  lend  verisi- 
militude to  his  fabrication,  but  as  Mr.  Fleet  urjies  in  his 
SI  \  (Ti  Iv  critical  pap«'r  "the  names  put  fnrward  here 
iti  connexion  with  St.  Thomas  are  distinctly  not  such 
a-s  have  lived  in  Indian  story  and  tradition"  (JoUT. 
of  K.  Asiatic  Soc.,  1905,  p.  23r)). 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  tradition  that  .St. 
Thomas  preached  in  "India"  was  widely  nnead  in 
bot  h  East  and  West  and  is  to  be  found  in  suen  writers 
as  Ephraem  Ssmiai,  Ambrose,  Paulinus,  Jerome^  and, 
later,  in  Gregory  of  Tours  and  others,  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  adequate  support  for  the  long- 
accejited  belief  that  St.  Thomas  pushed  his  missionary 
jnurni  \  s  as  far  south  fis  Mylapore,  not  far  from  Ma- 
dras, ami  then-  suffered  martyrdom.  In  that  region 
is  still  to  be  found  a  granite  ba.«-relief  cross  with  a 
Palilavi  (ancient  Persian)  inscription  dating  from  the 
aeventh  oentuiy,  and  the  tradition  that  it  was  hen 
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tliat  St.  Thomas  laid  down  his  life  is  locally  vay 
Bkrong.  CertaioUisdmtbatontheMalabvorweik 
coast  of  cnutbern  India  a  body  of  CfarisUam  atai 
exists  using  a  form  of  Syriao  for  its  liturgical  lan- 
guage.  Whether  this  Church  dates  from  the  time  of 
St.  Tlioiiuu^  ihf  Ajxi^rlr  i  there  wius  a  8yrt>-Chaldean 
bi.'+ho])  Jeihn    lioiu  iiiiiiu  mid  i'ersia"  who  asiiiaU'd 
at  lln'  ( 'ouiieil  of  Nieoa  in  'S2.'i:  or  whether  tho  Gospfl 
Was  first  preiuht'd  there  in  34o  ciwing  to  llie  Persian 
perst'futioii  imder  Shiipur,  ur  Sa]>ur,  or  whether  tlie 
oyriuii  mi.ssictiiariet^  who accoiiijmiiiedacertain Thomas 
Cfana  ponetratod  to  the  Malabar  coast  about  the  year 
745  seems  difhcult  to  determine.  Wo  know  onlv  that  in 
the  abcth  century  Cosniaa  Indieo])l('UHie.s  s}>eak8of  the 
existence  of  Christians  at  Male  (''Malabar)  under  a 
bishop  who  had  been  consecrated  in  Persia.  King 
iUCrad  tlie  Great  is  Mated  in  the  "An^o-Saxon  Cauon- 
iele"  to  have  sent  an  eamedition  to  establish  rdatnoB 
with  ihc«c  ChrlHtians  of  the  Far  Bast.   On  the  other 
hand  tho  reputed  reUcs  <rf  St.  Tbomafl  were  certainly 
at  IMi  s>:i  ill  the  fourth  centuty,  and  tliere  they  re- 
jiiaiiii  d  until  they  were  translated  to  Chios  in  1258 
an<l  afterwanix  to  f)rtona.    The  improbable  sugges- 
tion that  St.  Thoma.«i  preached  in  America  (American 
Erele.s.  Rev.,  Isit'.t,  i)p.  1-18)  is  ba-stxi  upon  a  ini.sim- 
derstandiiiK  of  tl»<'  tf'xt  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i, 
8;  tf.  Ber<het  "I'otUe  ilaliane  per  la  storia  della 
acopcrta  del  Nuovo  Mondo",  II,  236,  and  1,  44). 

Besides  the  "Acta  Thomaj"  of  which  a  different 
and  notably  shorter  redaction  exists  in  Ethiopic  and 
Latin,  we  have  an  abbreviated  fonn  of  a  so-called 
''Gooiwl  of  Thomas",  origiaaUy  Gnostic,  but  as  we 
know  it  now  merclv  a  fantastical  history  of  the  child- 
hood  of  Jesus,  without  any  notably  heretical  colour- 
ing. There  is  also  a  "  Revelatio  Thoma?",  eondernned 
as  aiiocryi)hal  in  (he  Decree  of  Pope  ( if  latins, which 
has  recently  been  recovered  from  various  sources  in 
a  fragmentary  condition  (see  the  full  text  in  the 
Revue  b<5nidi'ctine,  1911,  pp.  359-374). 

The  moat  rvcent  and  thoroueh  work  U:  Darijmanx.  T>it  Thoptat- 
Inimttt  (Fn-iliiiru,  Sii-  iiliui;  Wkckch  in  Tkeol.  Quartal- 

achrift  XI II  (TLibin«en,  liUDU  .'i;i,s-.'i<>,'i.  DtiiiJUANN,  Iniluirln 
Fahrlm.  II  (Fn  il>urK.  IIKXS^.  130  Mjq.:  Tick.  The  ApocryphaJ  Aett 
of  Paul.  F'lrr  and  Thumat  (Chirinjo,  I909t  ^p\-v»  n  tr.  of  the  Acta 
Thnwur;  Wukjiit,  Apocryphal  Aft*  of  th*  A pOMlUt  {l/ondnn.  1S71). 
ioS>riar,  with  tr.;  LiPHirs  AND  Bonnet,  .IrtaoptMiM.  a jwr  i  l^ip- 
■ic  1VJ1-1B03),  the  third  part  of  this  collection  kivik  ttw  lull  ( ini-lc 
text  of  lh«'  ArU  of  Thoma»,  rritirnlly  c<iit<><l;  lirRKiTT  in  Juur.  o{ 
Thfol.  StuJirt  (I.  2S0  nqc).;  Ill,  91  hiu nhown  that  th<- .Syriao 
is  prolxilily  thr  oriKinal  lanruaei^:  Ideu,  Tf^lt  atul  Siwhn  (Cam- 
bridge. 1S97  ami  ISKW).  V;  XIalan,  ThrCfnflxri.ofihr  lh>lu  Apo*- 
Ur»  (London,  1871),  1H7  220;  Medlthiit,  Imlui  ,xn,l  Ihr  .\i«,»iU 
Thowiat  (London,  liNlS).  a  work  writton  by  a  C'athiilic  vicar 
Apostolic  but  uncritical  in  torn-;  Pcrrxfis  in  Anat€rta  boUand- 
iana  (ItKM),  197,  (ItKUS),  207:  KiriiARU«,  Indian  ChrtMtian*  of 
St.  Thomat  (London,  I90S);  Reni>ei.  Harkih.  (  uU  of  Ihr  l/niemlu 
TiriiM  (1SHJ6).  105-25;  Flkct  in  Jmtr.  <,f  H.  .-ln.j.'ir  .S,.ri.(^ 
(London,  ItHi:)).  22;i-:«i.  (IDlNi).  70»-ll:  Bi  kkitt-I'kei  mchen, 
VnekTitirntum  in  Oricn/  (Tiibingpn,  19(»7);  Milnf.  Kae,  The 
Syrian  Church  in  India  (RdinburKli,  WJ'i) ;  Vi iiatlM.  UtuUek* 
LfUfndrH  und  Ltvtndare  (Leipiig,  1907);  MirnEi.  and  Pbetem, 
Btantilt$  apoerjipket:  I  BtanaxU  de  Thi>mn»  (I'aria.  1911);  Tis- 
CKBNOoar.  BtangMa  apoer.  (Leipsiji.  I>S7*S):  HAiMJwia  (ficiwr 

Hbrbbrt  Thurston, 

Thomas,  Ch.^ri.k.s  L.  A.,  French  composer,  b.  at 
MeU,  5  Aug..  1811 ;  d.  at  Paria.  12  Feb.,  1896.  He 

r'ned  the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Con8er>'atoire 
1832,  having  previously  won  first  prise  for  piano 
and  for  harmony.  Continuing  his  studies  with  kaUc 
brcimer,  BMrbereaa,  and  Lesneur,  he  composed  madi 
during  the  years  183A-.<>0,  including  three  motets  and 
a  requiem  mat«.  Turning  his  attention  to  comic 
opera  be  prrxluced  a  number  of  ballel.s,  of  which  "I^ 
Caid"  showed  trreiit  |)roniis<>.  In  1H.')1  he  Iwcmie  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  atul  in  the  f(»ll<>\vinK  yi  .ir  wjuh 
appointed  i)rofes.*or  of  cniniiosition  .-it  the  ( 'oii.-wTva- 
toin-.  .At  length  he  captured  the  operii-pning  public 
with  "Mignoh",  i)ro<liice<i  on  17  Nov.,  I.StMi.  This 
success  he  followed  up  with  "Hamlet",  a  five-act 
open  fint  given  on  9  March,  1868.   In  1871,  on  the 


daatli  of  Auber,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Ooi^ 
"    he  hdi  titt  hia  death,  Aaung 


»  position 
his  saaedr  eompositions,  his  "Mc 

given  on  22  November,  1857,  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On  the  same  feast,  in 
IHtx),  liiu  "Marche  Ueligieuse"  v^ii.-,  jierforrned.  His 
merit  was  recognized  by  sovt  r:\l  ilr  eoration.s  including 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  L«-giun  of  Honour  in  1S94. 
From  a  musical  standpoint,  Thonia.s  holds  a  liijjh 
place  by  reason  of  his  dramatic  inHtinct,  admirably 
shown  in  "Mi^on"  and  "Hamlet".  He  iust  falls 
short  of  being  in  the  first  rank,  but  his  "Mignon" 
retains  its  popularity,  after  close  on  half  a  century. 

Matthew,  Handhooi  of  Mutieat  Hittoru  ilxindon,  18!)S); 
Ghovi's  D\cl.  oI  .Music  and  Muticians,  vd.  .NlAiir  A.vD  (L<-iiiliin, 
1904-10).  a.  v.:  Lu.  Story  ^  Optra  (London.  Duk8Taj(, 
A  CathpiMt  DkL  ^  MmA  i(LuBdus^l9Mft. 

W.  H.  GBATTAH-FiAOD. 


Thomas,  GoaraL  ov  Sanr. 

subtitle  III. 


See  AvocBTHta^ 


Thonxas  Abel,  Blebsei>  (al.«o  Ablk,  or  .Ahki.l), 

Sriest  and  martyr,  b.  ulxiut  1-1'.)7;  il.  ;■;()  .luly,  l.'j-lO. 
[c  was  chapbiin  to  Queen  Cathnnne,  and  defender  of 
the  vaUdity  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII,  for 
which  reason  he  was  eventually  put  to  death.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  appears  to  have  taught  the 
queen  modem  languages  and  music.  After  a  journey 
to  Spain  in  her  behalf,  he  received  the  parochial  bene- 
fice of  Bradwell  in  Sussex.  He  soon  published  (May, 
15327)  in  defence  of  the  queni'a  marriage  a  wonc  cn- 
titlsd;  "Invieta  Vciitaa,  an  anairar  to  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  most  fMBOiia  TAdvenitteB,  that  by  no  man- 
ner of  law  it  may  be  lawful  for  King  Hemy  to  be 
divorced  from  the  Queen's  grace,  his  lawful  and  very 
wife".  F'or  this  he  wa.s  thro^^^^  ;ir).''>'2)  into  Beau- 
chainp  Tower,  and  after  a  year'K  liberation  again 
imprisontil,  in  December,  on  the  charges  of 

disseminating  tlic  prophecies  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  en- 
couraging the  queen  "obstinately  to  persist  in  her  wil- 
ful opinion  agamst  the  same  divorce  and  separation", 
and  nuiintaining  her  right  to  the  title  of  queen.  He 
waa  kept  in  clofc  confinement  until  his  execution  at 
Tyburn,  two  dajra  after  the  execution  of  Cromwell 
lumaelf.  There  is  extant  a  very  pious  Latin  letter 
written  by  him  to  a  fellow-martyr,  and  another  to 
Cromwellp  besxing  for  some  slii^t  mitigation  of  his 
"ckee  prison"—!,  e.  "license  to  » to  church  and  say 
Mass  nera  within  the  Tomr  and  for  to  Ue  in  some 
house  upon  the  Onen".  It  is  signed  "by  your  diuly 
bedeman,  Thomas  Abell,  priesv'.  His  act  of  at- 
tainder states  that  he  and  three  others  "have  most 
traitorously  atihered  themselves  unto  the  bishop  of 
Home,  beitiR  a  common  ciietny  unto  your  Majesty  and 
this  your  Realm,  refusing'  \  <)ur  Hi^;}lIle^.M  tu  he  luir  and 
tlu'ir  Supreme  Heati  of  this  your  iteulin  of  1 '.upland". 
There  i.s  in  licauchamp  Tower  a  rebus  of  the  Martyr, 
probably  exeeute<l  by  himself;  the  figure  of  a  liell 
carved  on  the  wall,  the  letter  A  in  front  and  the  word 
"Thomas"  above.  He  is  one  of  the  fiftv-fonr  Eng- 
lish martyrs  beatifiecl  bv  Leo  XIII  29  Dec.,  ISHti. 
PoLUEN,  Lives  Q/ttk€  Stteliik  Mart^t,  I  (London,  1904).  463-^ 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 
Blessed  Edwabd  Powsll. — With  Blessed  Thomaa 
Abet  there  suffered  Edward  Powell,  pri«at  and  mar- 
tyr, b.  in  Wales  about  1478;  M.  A.  Oxon.;  Fellow  of 
Oriel,  149.5;  D.D.  26  June,  LVM  and  styled  perdoclu$ 
tfir  by  the  university.  He  was  rei  tur  of  Hleadon, 
Somerset,  and  prelx-ndary  of  Centum  Solidorum  in 
Lincoln,  which  he  exchanged  for  Carlton-cum-Thurlby 
in  l.'jOri,  and  the  latter  for  .Sn(ton-in-Mari.sco  in 
\h2?).  He  )„'],!  the  prebend.'*  of  Lyme  Kesris,  Cal- 
stock,  Bedminster,  and  St.  Mary  HeddifTe,  Bristol, 
and  the  living  of  St.  Etlmond's  Salisbury.  A  court 
preacher  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VIII,  he  was  or- 
dered to  publLih  a  reply  to  Luther  ("  Propugnaculum 
summi  Saoenlotii  Evugelioi,  ac  eeptem  Saoramfln* 
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toniin,  seditum  pxT  virum  eruditum,  sacrarum  liter- 
arum  profesfc»ureji»  Ekioardum  Poeluni  iuIvithus  Mar- 
tinum  Luthenim  fratrem  fiimosum  H  Wiolifistan  iri- 
si^em",  L«>nd<>n,  1523,  tlircf  h<>*ik.s  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogu<-  Ijt'twt/cn  I'owcll  iiml  LutluTi.  The  Uni- 
vecai&  of  Oxford  oomineniicd  tiiis  work,  and  styled 
Powau  "the  glory  of  the  univ<  rsit\  "  m  :i  lotter  to* the 
king.  Powell  was  one  of  the  four  theologians  se- 
lected to  defend  the  legality  of  the  marriage  of  Cath- 
arine of  Aragon,  in  connexion  with  which  he  wrote  the 
very  rare  "Tractatus  de  non  diaaolvendo  Hanrioi  It^ 
git  Qum  Cntherina  mirtrimonio"  (London). 

In  Maroh,  1533,  PoweH  wMadeotedtoaasiperLBtt^ 
mer  at  Bristol,  and  was  alleged  to  have  disparaged 
his  moral  character.  Latimer  complained  to  Crom- 
well, and  i'owell  foil  into  further  disfavour  by  de- 
uouuciuK  Jletiry  .s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He 
was  discnar^rr-d  from  the  prontorshiji  of  S.'ilishury  in 
Jan.,  lHAi,  and  in  November  he  wits  iittiiiiited,  to- 
gether witli  lilessed  John  FLsher,  for  hinh  treiwson  in 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  succession,  deprived  of  his 
benefices,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
His  confinement  was  very  rigorous:  the  keeper  him- 
self was  sent  to  the  Marshalsca  Prison  for  alowing 
Powell  and  Abel  out  on  bail.  The  sentence  was  not 
carried  out  until  30  July,  1540.  Three  Catholics 
(Powellt  Abel,  and  Ridhanl  Festfaentone)  aod  three 
iWeetMDits  «ijff«c«d  toffrthor.  The  victim*  were 
dragged  on  hurdles  from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield,  a 
Catbolie  and  a  Proteataot  on  each  hunUe.  Powell's 
eompanion  was  Robert  Barnes,  the  Protestant  di\  iue. 
A  dialogue  in  verse  was  published  shortly  after,  "  Tiie 
luetynRe  of  Doctor  Biiriies  :ind  Dr.  Powell  at  Paradise 
Gate  ;uid  of  theyre  coniniunieat  ion  bothe  drawen  to 
Sniithfylde  fro  the  Towar  '  (\jr>n<lnu.  1">4()  .  in  the 
Brit  ish  Museum.  The  Catholics  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  cjuartaied  M  tniton;  the  othen  ware  burned  as 
heretics. 

GkmnOM,  IdMmfOl  Piataiitnt/ Brtuenott,  i is.  ISI.  345. 383. 

C.  F.  WncTas  Brown. 

Thomaa  4  Jeau  (Diac  Sancbbi  na  Ath^),  Die- 
eaked  Carmelite,  writer  on  mystical  theolosy,  b.  at 
Bosa,  Andahisia,  1564;  d.  in  Rome,  24  for  ZijJAajf 
1937.  Sonof  DonBaltasardeAvnaandDofiaTereea 

de  Herrera,  he  took  degrees  in  the  humanities  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  applied  himself  afterwards  to 
the  study  of  1  )i\inity,  and  in  1583  to  t  IvM  of  law  at  the 
university  of  Salamancji.  Having  heiird  one  of  the 
pri>fessor«  extol  the  writings  of  St.  Teresa  (ius  .\  et  un- 
jiiilili.^iicfl)  he  procured  a  copy,  the  stuily  of  w  hicli  re- 
Hult<'d  in  a  determination  to  embrace  her  manner  of 
life.  He  tuuk  the  habit  at  Vallodolid,  April, 
and  made  his  profession  in  the  following  year.  As  a 
novice  he  was  commissioned  to  write  a  ceremonial  ac- 
COrding io  the  Roman  Kite  lately  introduced  into  the 
«rde^  whicdi  remajne<i  in  force  until  the  lust  century. 
He  filled  the  poets  of  reader  of  Divinity  at  Seville, 
prior  at  SaragDBsa,  and  provincial  ol  Old  Castile.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  withdrew  to  the 
Desert  of  Las  Batueese  situated  in  a  mountain  gorge 
of  difficult  access  near  Alberca.  Later  he  became 
prior  of  this  convent.  He  himself  hail  iieen  Ihe  orig- 
inator of  this  pocniiar  kind  of  life.  The  ("armelite 
Rule  was  wri'iin  for  hernjils.  but  thentrietly  eremiti- 
cal life,  !it  lr;i.-,t  nn  i  l  irue  si-;d«*,  beiii^  ineoinpat il)le 
•>vlth  tiic  (  \ii(i-iiri' s  ni  riioilern  rimen,  he  <ie\-iHeil  a 
compminiw  by  n-sf nctitig  vhc  number  of  such  con- 
vents to  one  for  each  i>rovince,  and  limiting  th.it  of  the 
religious  to  f(nir  jjerinanent  ones,  and  volimteers  from 
other  hoiise(»  who  were  to  reside  there  only  one  year  at 
the  time.  He  est .iblishcd  the  first  Desert  at  Bolarque 
(New  Cruslile)  in  l-'iiri.  L.is  Bntiiec.is  (Old  Ciistile) 
during  his  provinciabbq>,  and  later  on  a  similsr  house 
in  Belgium.  He  wsh  oalled  to  Italy  by  Paul  V  who 
desired  to  evimRelize  the  Congo  States.  ITnlike  the 
Sipanlsh  Congregation  of  the  Order,  the  Italian  bud 
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decided  on  principle  to  engfme  in  inissitinarA-  work, 
and  Thoixuis  being  noted  fur  Ins  zeal  wiui  yelei^-te.i  for 
it.  The  expedition,  however,  wius  fnistrated.  hut  be, 
with  a  view  to  fiirthering  niiKsionar>'  enteri>ri>!e,  es- 
tablished with  the  p<j[m<'h  consent  a  new  branch  of  the 
orderunderthelilleot  Congregation  of  .Si.  I'aul,  which 
was  to  cultivate  exclusively  missionarv  work  (22  J^, 
160S).  Both  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  superioCB 
resented  this  steu  uu  the  ground  that  it  tnight  lead  to 
a  split  in  the  oroer;  the  pope  nithdrew  hia  appromlf 
and  Thomas  remsined  two  years  under  a  cloaa. 

He  wrote  hia  Uurgs  WW]t»  "Stimuhw  missionum" 
(Rome,  1610),  andsoon  aftflrwards  another,  "  Dc  pro- 
euranda  salute  omnium  gentium"  (.Vntwerp,  1013),  in 
which  ho  outlined  the  organization  and  functions  of  a 
papal  congregation  with  such  wi.H<iorn  that  (Iregory 
XV  when  iiu^titutinp  rropagtuidu  in  1022  fullowedl  the 
lines  Hiittgeated  })y  Thorn.is.  The  latter  had  been  scat 
by  Paul  \  to  tlie  I/ow  QmntrifS  where  he  was  favour- 
ahlv  rweived  hy  the  archdukes,  and  fouiideti  convents 
at  Brussels  (itilU),  Louvain  (1611),  Cologne  (l(il3,>. 
Douai  (1613),  Lille  (1016),  Lii^ge  (1617),  Antwerp 
(1618),  Marlagne  (Desert,  1619),  Ijouvain  (mission- 
ary college  for  the  East,  and  also  for  England  and 
Holland,  1621),  and  Namur  (1622).  From  1617  he 
filled  the  post  of  lSx>vincial  of  Flanders.  Wliile  at 
firuBseis  heplaoed  theCBrmelite  Nuns  who  faMd  oome 
therofran^Mm  andFkttimiinfler  the  jatfadiotkmof 
the  Italian  superiors,  and  assisted  them  in  the  estab* 
lishinent  of  numerous  convents.  In  1021  he  was  re- 
called  to  Rome  w  definitor  general,  and  dii^l  there 
three  years  later  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  By  order 
of  Urban  Vllllii.s  writings  were  collected  in  iwu  y,]- 
umes,  and  were  published  at  Cu1uk!i«  in  \C>SA,  wliiic 
a  third  volume  was  never  carried  tnrough  the  pri-s.-. 
Bestdea  the  works  nlready  mentioned  there  are  mime 
on  subjects  connected  with  his  order  {bs  antiquity, 
Salamanca,  15199;  the  pri%'ile^  of  the  confraternity. 
1599,  commentaries  on  venous  points  of  the  mh . 
notices  of  prominsnt  men.  eto.}.  Other  works  deal 
with  nvalieal  theology,  ec  wbiiA  the  principal  are: 
"De  eonHemQlationB  divina",  Antwerp,  1620^  and 
"DiviuB  orationis  methodus",  Antwerp,  1093.  The 
small  treatise  "  La  meiUearepsrt,  ou  la  Vie  eontempla- 
tive",  translated  and  edited  by  Berthold^Ignace  de 
Stc  Anne  (Brussels^  1686),  is  from  an  unpublisbed 
work.  In  his  mystical  writings  Thomas  ii  Jcsu  ^a- 
tematized  St.  Teresa's  teaching  on  the  bssis  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  II-II,  QQ.  clxxi-clxxv. 

Not  lef^  actiye  than  Thomas  d  Jesu  m  helping  1-  > 
fablifth  the  IVopajianda  was  Venerable  Donunir  si  .Ii--u 
Maria  ^{uzzol.a!,  b.  at  C'alatajud,  Itj  May,  \  '>^)i1:  d.  a* 
Vienna,  16  Feb.,  Iti30.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  convent  of  Calced  Carmelites  in  his  native  town 
where  Ids  uncle  was  prior,  and  was  sent  after  his  pro- 
fession to  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  receiving  Ilolv  or^ 
ders  at  Tortosa.  The  dc«ire  of  a  stricter  life  led  lum  to 
the  Disssloed  Carmelites  at  Pastrana  (1589),  who  aent 
him  as  master  of  novices  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  to 
Alcali  for  his  higher  studies.  He  sssisted  the  plague- 
stricken  at  Barcelona,  and  was  Gve  y«an  subprior  at 
Valencia.  He  resimed  the  priorship  of  Tolecte  at  the 
command  of  I'hilip  III  who  desired  his  presence  at  Ma- 
drid. .A  f  t  er  a  short  t  ime  he  withdrew  to  the  Desert  of 
Bolartpie  The  p.apal  nuncio  sent  him  to  Rome 
where  h(»  fdlod  the  jiosts  of  nuvs'ter  of  novices  and 
prior  at  the  convent  of  La  .Sealfi.  The  nope  entru.sted 
him  with  a  mission  to  tlie  Viceroy  of  Naples  at  Pa- 
lermo, but  would  not  consent  to  his  ijernianently 
absenting  himself  from  Rome.  In  1614  he  became 
procurator  general,  and  three  yearn  hAer  eenoral.  in 
which  capacity  he  undertook  the  canonical  visitation 
of  the  northern  Italian  convents,  and  founded  the 
Deeeri  of  Varasso  nsar  Oenoa,  havina;  previously  »«- 
tabli^ed  a  convent  at  Loano  m  Liguna.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers  whioh 
ultimately  developed  into  the  Thirty  Years  War  bav* 
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ing  broken  out,  Paul  V  sent  Dominic  to  Ferdinand  II. 
who  wji8  preparing  t  o  engage  in  what  was  hoped  woula 
prove  a  decisive  battle.  With  a  crucifix  in  his  hand 
and  a  pictun;  of  the  Madonna,  which  ha<l  been  shame- 
fully mutilated  by  the  heretics,  suspended  from  his 
neck,  he  moved  among  tlie  combatants,  animating  the 
Catholics  to  fi^ht  for  their  Faith  and  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory he  promised  would  be  theirs.  The  Battle  of 
Prague  proved  indeed  a  signal  success  (8  Nov.,  1620). 
Dominic  continued  his  journey  through  Vienna,  Lor- 
raine, Cologne,  Brussels,  (where  he  assisted  Archduke 
Albert  on  his  deathbed),  Paris,  and  Marseilles,  being 
everywhere  hailed  as  a  liero.  Back  in  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  1621  he  assisted  the  pope  in  the  cstabUsh- 
ment  of  Propaganda,  towards  which  end  he  had  col- 
lectod  considerable  funds  during  his  apostolic  journey; 
he  was  nominatetl  a  member  of  the  Congregation. 
Urban  V'llI  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  bring  abijut  a  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  between  the  Court  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  House  of  Mantua,  but  he  was  taken  ill 
and  dioil,  »urrounde«l  by  the  imperial  family.  His 
bo<ly,  piirtly  incorrupt,  now  rest-s  in  the  Cannelite 
church  at  l"nter  Doehling  near  Vienna.  His  biog- 
raphers relate  numberless  miracles  alleged  to  have 
bc<>n  wrought  by  him  during  life  (for  which  he  waa 
called  the  Thaumaturgus  of  his  time),  and  after  his 
death,  but  until  the  conclusion  of  the  procetts  of  beati- 
fication it  is  imimiwible  to  speak  of  these.  He  wrote, 
besides  some  works  which  remained  in  MS.:  "Scnten- 
tia;  spirituales'  (on  mystical  theology),  translated 
into  French  (Paris,  1623),  German,  and  Flemish, 
"Argumenta  psalmorum"  (Rome,  1623);  "De  pro- 
tectione  B.  Virginis"  (French  translation,  Paris, 
1(>-15);  "Concordia  spiritualis"  (Span i.sh  translation, 
Brus.sels,  1626). 

RmidM  the  extenaivp  noticM  contiunnl  in  Piiilippcs  a  SS, 
Thisitate,  Orarr.  Carmfli.  in  the  Rtfarma  ile  los  Orxenhnt,  and 
the  llitl.  gtnrralin  CongrtynlionU  S.  Btiit,  wcv  Ukbtrold-Ionacr 
SE  Ste  Anjii:.  Vi*  dt  In  M'fre  Ann*  de  Jinu  (Mnrhlin,  18S'.').  II, 
344-3Sfl.  cuncerninx  Thomas  d  Jesu.  Pmiuppub  a  SS.  Trim- 
Tate,  Vita  Ven.  P.  Dominiei  (Lyonii.  1059).  «l»o  in  French,  and 
Majua  Gabiiikla,  Lfbtn  dtt  thrw.  Dominiktu  (Inruthruck.  1002). 

Benedict  Zimmerman. 

ThomaM  a  Kempls,  author  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ",  b.  at  Kempcn  in  the  Diocese  of  Cologne,  in 
1379  or  1380;  d.  25  July,  1471.  His  parents,  John 
and  Gertrude  Haemcrken,  were  of  the  artisan  class: 
it  is  said  that  Gertrude  kept  the  \nllagc  school,  and 
most  probably  the  father  worked  in  metals,  a  common 
calling  in  Kempcn,  whence  jxrhaps  the  surname 
Haemerken,  or  Haemerlein,  Ljitinizcd  Malleolm  (a 
little  hammer).  \Vc  have  certain  information  of  only 
two  children,  John,  the  senior  by  about  fourteen  years, 
and  Thomas.  Thomas  was  only  thirteen  when  ne  set 
out  for  the  schools  of  Deventcr,  in  Holland.  His 
brother  had  preceded  him  thither  by  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  doubtless  Thomas  expected  to  find  him 
Btill  there.  On  his  arrival,  however,  ho  learned  that 
he  had  gone  two  years  since  with  five  other  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
congregation  of  Canons  Regular  at  Windesheim, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Deventcr,  where  he  then 
went  and  waa  lovingly  received  by  his  brother  who 
providtKi  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Buperior  of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life  at  I>eventer, 
Horentius  Radew^Ti.  Radewyn  gave  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  young  brot)ier  of  John  Haemerken  of  Keinpen, 
placed  him  for  the  time  being  in  the  house  and  under 
the  maternal  care  of  "a  certain  noble  and  devout 
lady",  prescnte«l  him  to  the  rector  of  the  schools,  and 
paid  his  first  fees,  though  the  master  retumetl  the 
money  when  he  learned  whence  it  came.  Tliese  par- 
ticulars we  have  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  him.self  in 
the  biographies,  written  in  his  old  age,  of  Gerard 
Groote,  Florentius  Ra<lewyn,  and  their  followers  (.see 
"The  Founders  of  the  New  Devotion",  Ix)ndon,  1905). 
For  seven  years  he  remained  at  Deventer,  numbered 
from  the  first  among  the  disciples  of  Radewyn,  and 


for  a  good  portion  of  the  time  Ii\'ing  in  his  house  under 
his  immediate  care.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  of  those  years  in  the  formation  of  his 
character.  The  "new  devotion",  of  which  Deventcr 
was  then  the  focus  and  centre,  was  a  revival  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  fer- 
vour of  the  primiti%'e  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and 
Antioeh  in  the  first.  It  owed  its  inception  to  the 
fervid  preaching  of  the  Deacon  Gerard  Groote,  its 
further  organization  to  the  prudence  and  generous 
devotedness  of  Florentius  Radewyn.  Its  associates 
were  called  the  "Devout  Brothers  and  Sisters",  also 
the  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Common  Life". 
They  took  no  vows,  but  hved  a  life  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  ao  far  as  was  compatible  with 
their  state,  some 
in  their  own  homes 
and  others,  es}K'- 
cially  clerics,  in 
community.  They 
were  forbidtlen  to 
beg,  but  all  were 
expected  to  earn 
their  living  by  the 
labour  of  their 
hands;  for  the 
clerics  this  meant 
chiefly  the  tran- 
scribing of  b(K>k8 
and  the  in.stnic- 
tion  of  the  young. 
All  earnings  were 
plac(Hl  in  a  com- 
mon fund  at  the 
di-sposalof  the  su- 
perior; the  one 
ambition  of  all 
was  to  emulate 
the  life  and  vir- 
tues of  the  first 
Christians,  especially  in  the  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbour,  in  simphcity,  humility,  devotion.  Fur- 
thermore, partly  to  provide  the  Devout  Brothers  and 
Sisters  with  effective  protectors  and  exp<'rienced 
guides,  partly  to  afford  an  easy  transit  to  the  religiouA 
state  proper  for  those  of  their  number  who  should 
desire  it,  Gerard  Groote  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  branch  of  the  canonical  ortler,  which  should 
always  maintain  the  closest  relations  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  devotion.  This  scheme  was  carried 
into  effect  after  his  untimely  death,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-three,  by  the  foundation  of  the  congregation 
of  Windesheim,  as  it  was  aftenvarda  called  from  the 
tra«'t  of  land  where  the  first  priory  was  established 
(138<5).  These  details  arc  given  as  helpful  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  life  anil  character  of  a  Kempis, 
a  tyjjical  and  exemplary  Brother,  and  for  seventy-two 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Canons  Regular. 

At  Deventer  Thomaa  proved  an  apt  pupil,  already 
noted  for  his  neatness  and  skill  in  transcribing  manu- 
scripts. This  was  a  life-long  labour  of  love  with  him; 
in  addition  to  his  own  comixxsitions  he  copied  numer- 
ous treatises  from  the  Fath(?rs,  es|>ecially  St.  Bernard, 
a  Mi.s8al  for  the  u-se  of  his  community,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  four  large  volumes  still  extant.  After  com- 
pleting his  humanities  at  Deventcr,  in  the  autumn  of 
1399,  with  the  commendation  of  hi.s  superior,  Floren- 
tias  Ra<lewyn.  Thomas  .sought  admission  among  the 
Canons  Regular  of  Windesheim  at  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwolle,  of  which  monastery  his  brother  John  was 
then  prior.  The  liou.se  had  been  established  only  the 
previous  year,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  claustral 
liuildings,  no  garden,  no  benefactors,  no  funds.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  which  lasted  nine  years,  John  a 
Kempis  built  the  priory  an<l  commenced  the  church. 
In  these  circumstances  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
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fact  that  Thoma.'i  wa.s  not  clothed  as  a  novice  until 
1406,  at  which  date  the  cloister  waa  just  completed, 
lujr  ordHinwl  i)ri(*st  until  1413,  tho  year  after  tlio 
church  w!UH  coii!«'<Tutf<i.  The  point  is  worth  noting, 
as  some  writers  in  their  pa^^erae8S  to  disfreilit  the 
claims  of  a  Kcnipis  to  the  authorship  of  the  "  imita- 
tion "  have  actually  fastened  upon  the  length  of  this 
period  of  probation  to  insinuate  that  he  was  a  dullard 
or  worse.  Thomas  was  himself,  to  within  a  few 
fiyyntlm  of  his  death,  the  chronkder  of  Agtietenberg. 
The  stoiy  which  he  tells  of  the  eariy  struggles  of  the 
priory  (m  the  Mount)  ita  iteady  {inpei^  and  eventual 
proRpcrity  k  full  of  dmnn  and  edifieatioD  ("The 
Chronicle  of  the  CanonsRegular  of  Mount  St.  Agnes", 
London,  1906).  These  record*  reveal  to  us  the  sim- 
plicity and  holiness  of  hxa  religious  brethren.  He  wjus 
twine  elorted  suhprior,  ami  niif>c  ho  was  made  proc- 
urator. The  reasim  i  -  li iii  by  .in  ancient  biog- 
rapher for  the  latter  apjujiiitnient  is  one  that  does 
hotiinir  both  to  Thomas  and  \n»  Ijrethren,  his  love  for 
the  poor.  However,  we  can  scarwiy  imagine  the 
author  of  the  "Imitation"  a  good  businesB  niana<?er, 
and  after  a  time  his  preference  for  retir^nent,  literary 
work,  and  contemplation  prevailed  with  Che  Ganooa 
to  relieve  him  of  the  burden.  The  coqieiienee  thus 
sained  be  made  uae  of  in  »  spiritual  traatiM!,  "De 
fideli  diipflnaaliofe'** 

Kb  finBt  tenure  of  office  as  aubpiior  waa  mtflRimted 
by  the  exile  of  the  community  from  Agaetedberg 
(1429),  occasioned  by  the  unpopular  observance  by 
the  Canons  of  Windesheim  of  an  interdict  laid  upon 
the  countrj'  by  Martin  V.  A  dispute  had  arisen  in 
eonnexion  with  an  api)ointnii-n(  to  the  vacant  See  of 
Utrecht  and  an  intcniict  wm  upon  the  land.  Tho 
Canons  remained  in  exile  until  the  Question  wtu*  set- 
tled (1432).  The  community  of  Mount  St.  Agnus 
had  awelt  meanwhile  in  a  caiionry  of  Luncnkerk, 
which  they  reformed  and  affiliateil  to  Windesheim. 
More  than  a  year  of  this  trying  period  Thumas  spent 
with  hif*  brother  John  in  the  oouvcnt  of  Bethany,  near 
Amheiin,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  assist  and  comfort 
his  brother,  who  was  ailiDK.  He  remained  until  his 
death  (November,  1432).  tlTe  find  record  of  his  elec- 
tion as  subprior  again  m  1448,  and  doubtkas  he  ie> 
maincd  in  ofRoe  until  age  and  infirmity  procured  htm 
release.  It  was  part  of  the  subprior's  duties  to  train 
the  youriK  relijjioiw,  and  to  this  fact  no  doubt  we  owe 
most  of  }iis  niinor  treatises,  in  particular  his  "Sermons 
to  the  Novices  H(  Kular"  (tr,  liondon,  19()7).  We  also 
know  from  early  bio^:raphe^s  that  Tlioinjws  frequently 
preached  in  the  ehurch  atJaeln-d  to  the  priory.  Two 
similar  series  of  ihcs*'  .s<^rmons  are  extant  (tr.  "  Pravera 
and  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ"  and  "The 
Incarnation  and  Life  of  Our  Lord",  London,  1904, 
1907).  They  treat  of  a  Kcmpis's  favourite  subjects, 
the  mystery'  of  our  Redemption,  and  the  love  of  Jesus 
CiuiBt  as  shown  in  His  words  and  works,  but  espeoially 
in  the  suiferinsB  of  His  Passion.  In  person  Thomas 
is  described  as  a  man  of  middle  heisht,  dark  eami" 
plexion  and  vivid  colouring,  with  a  oroad  fordiead 
and  piercing  eyes;  kind  and  affable  towards  all, 
especially  tlie  sorrowful  and  afflicted;  constantly 
en^tiged  in  his  favourite  occuj)ations  of  reading, 
WTiling.  or  prayer;  in  time  of  rerreution  for  the  most 
]i:irt  silent  and  re<-ollofted,  finding  it  diffinilt  even  to 
exp^et^s  an  opinion  on  matters  of  mundane  interest, 
but  pouring  out  a  ready  torrent  of  eloquence  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  God  or  the  concern.^  of  the 
soul.  At  such  times  often  he  would  excuse  himself, 
"My  brethren,"  he  would  say,  "I  mu.Ht  go:  Someone 
i.s  waiting  to  converse  with  me  in  my  cell. "  A  possi 
biy  authentic  portrait,  preserved  at  (jcrtruidcnberg, 
bean  as  his  motto  the  words:  "In  omnibus  requiem 
quflisivi  et  nusquaro  inveni  nisi  in  een  Hoeelnn  met 
een  Boeeken"  (Everv'where  I  have  sought  rort  and 
found  it  nowhere,  .save  in  little  nooks  with  little 
booksj.   He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  eastern  cloister  in 


a  spot  carefully  note<l  by  tlio  continuator  of  his 
chronicle.  Two  centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
duriiiK  which  the  priory  was  destroveil,  the  holy  re- 
main.s  wen-  transferred  to  Zwolle  and  enekwetl  in  a 
h-wLsome  reliquary  by  Maximilian  Ilendrik,  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Cologne.  At  present  they  are  enshrined 
in  St.  Michael  s  Church,  Zwolle,  in  a  magniftccnt 
monument  erected  in  1897  by  subscriptioDa  from  all 
over  tho  world  and  inscribed:  "Honon,  non  mtaaoam 
Thomas  Kempensis,  cuius  ntmen  perennius  quam 
moniUMhtimr '  (To  the  iNiMnir  not  to  the  memory  of 
Thomsa  it  Kg^pi^wiiiosanaaw  is  saore  enduring  tli« 


any  monument).  It  is  interestinK  to  recall  that  tlie 

same  Maximilian  Hondrik,  who  showed  such  zeal  in 
preserving  and  honouring  the  relics  of  a  Kerapis,  was 

also  eauer  to  nee  the  cause  of  his  beatiticat  ii >ii  intro- 
duced, and  b^an  to  collect  the  ne<'es.s;ir>'  documents; 
but  little  more  tlian  a  tx^inniuK  was  made  wlien  he 
(iieni  (1688)  and  since  that  date  no  further  steps  have 
been  taken. 

A  few  words  on  Thomas's  claim,  onoe  disputetl  but 
now  hardly  so,  to  the  authorship  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ".  The  book  was  first  issued  anonymously 
(HIS)  and  was  soon  accorded  a  wide  welcome,  copied 
by  difTerent  scribes,  and  attributed  to  various  spiritual 
writen>,  among  others  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure, 
Heniy  de  Kukar,  Innoowt  UIi  Jean  Gharlier  de 
Oeison,  and  John  a  Kempo.  Li  1441  Thomas  ootO' 
picted  and  signed  bis  name  to  a  codex  still  e.xlant 
(lioyal  Library,  Brussels,  5855-61),  containing  the 
four  books  of  the  "  Itiuialion  "  and  nine  minor  trea- 
t  i.ses.  Then  for  two  hundrwi  yeant  no  i*erioit5  at  letiipi 
Wius  made  to  dispossess  a  Kemi)is  of  his  title;  but  early 
in  the  seventeenth  centur>'  a  fierce  and  prolonged  con- 
troversy was  conirnenci-il  wuti  the  object  of  establish- 
ing the  claim  either  of  Jean  Charlier  de  Gt^r«on, 
Chancellor  of  Paris,  or  of  his  Italian  variant,Oiov:iniii 
Gcraen,  alleged  Benedictine  Abbot  of  Vercelli.  At 
one  period  an  Englishman,  Walter  Hilton,  Canon 
Regular  of  ThufgartoOj  tho  author  of  the  "Scale 
(Ladder)  of  Pttfeotion  ,  was  brought  forward,  hut 
his  claim  was  not  long  maintained.  Incnxlible  aa  it 
may  sound,  the  very  existence  of  Giovanni  Gersea  of 
Vercelli  is  yet  to  be  proved.  Of  Jean  Gharlier  dft 
Oerson  the  following  facts  hav«  been  established  and 
they  may  be  found  demon.strat'd  at  li  ncth  in  sueli 
works  as  Cruise,  "Thomas  ii  Kcuipi.s".  and  Kettle- 
well,  "The  .\uthi)r.Hliip of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi". 
Not  a  single  cuuiemjiorary  witnesw  is  found  in  ( lersen'a 
favour;  not  a  single  manuscript  durinp  his  life  or  for 
thirty  years  after  his  death  a.-'CrilH.'.s  the  work  lo  hun; 
internal  evidence,  style,  matter,  etc.  are  in  cvcry 
respcct  unfavourable.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  tho 
title  of  a  Kempis  proved  by  the  following:  several 
contemporary  wilaesaee  of  unimpeachable  authority, 
including  members  of  his  own  order,  n tune  Thomas  aa 
the  author;  contemporary  MSS.,  including  one  auto* 
graph  codex,  bear  his  name;  internal  «videnoe  ia 
wholly  favourable.  Sir  Ftwam  Cruise  summarizes 
this  net  item  under  three  headings:  (1)  identity  of 
style,  including  peculiarities  common  to  the  "Imita- 
tion" and  other  undisputed  works  of  a  Kempis,  vii.: 
barljarisms,  Italianized  words,  Dutch  idioms,  — 
teiimtic  rhytlaiiical  punctuation,  and  the  vvord licioiM 
as  used  primarily  of  a.'^sociates  of  the  new  devotion; 
(2)  The  "Tmitrttioii"  bn.-aihes  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Windesheim  school  of  mysticism:  (3)  it  is  iniiin-c- 
nated  through<iui  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  esiiecially  St.  Augustine  and  Bernard, 
all  f.avourite  founts  of  inspiration  for  a  Kempis  and 
his  fellow  Canons  of  Windesheim.  The  "Imitation" 
itself,  the  best  known  and  the  first  in  order  of  merit  <rf 
hii  evigina]  writinm,  oompriaos  in  bulk  about  one* 
tenth  of  the  worics  of  a  Kempis.  Many  were  originally 
instructions  for  the  novieeii  and  junimr  Canons  of 
whom,  as  subprior.  Tlionias  liad  cnargc;  others  are 
spiritual  ireatisea  of  wider  apphcation  and  some  of 
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these  indeed,  as  the  "Oratio  de  elevatione  mentis  in 
Deum",  rise  to  sublitue  heights  of  myaticism.  There 
are  numerous  prayers  of  sweet  devotion  and  quaint 
Latin  hymns  of  Bimple  rhythm  and  jiogiing  rhyme. 
One  work,  of  which  Thomas  was  editor  rather  than 
author,  is  a  "Life  of  <3t.)  Lyihrine^  Viifin"  (tr.  Lon- 
don, 1011).  The  bert  oomplete  editkm  so  far  of  the 
"OfK-ra  omnia"  of  a  Kempia  ia  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Soniiiialiiis,  publu^hcd  by  Nut  of  Antwerp,  1807;  even 
tliis  (iocs  iiii!  contiiin  the  "Chroiin-on  Montis  Sancto) 
Agncds  ",  whirh  wiis  edited  by  H.  Kusweyd,  S.J.,  iind 
publLshetl  in  one  volume  with  the  "Chmnii  nii  \\  inilcs- 
emcase"  (Antwerp,  llVil).  Of  the  iiinuineriible  iiii- 
tions  of  the  " Imit.itinti (iuiibtleHs  by  far  the  most 
interesting  is  a  facsimile  from  the  1441  codex,  pub- 
li»he4l  in  London,  1879.  A  splendid  critical  edition  of 
the  "Opera  omnia"  is  now  being  publLshed  by  Herder 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  POhl;  five  of  ei|^t 

J rejected  volumes  have  appeared  (1911).  Mtiasn. 
legan  Faial  have  publishea  m  a  uniform  edition  five 
volumes  of  translation,  already  mentioned  ia  tlie 
ootine  of  this  article.  Messrs.  Burns  and  Gates  have 
brought  out  a  sixtli.  It  is  hop<>d  eventually  to  offer 
a  complete  translation.  Tliis  series  will  prove  a  boon 
to  students  of  a  KempL-^,  a.-*,  althitiinh  several  lessor 
works,  sueh  as  "The  .Solilnciuy  of  llie  Smil "The  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Cloister  ".  Ilie  "  Maniialc  I'arvulorum  ", 
etc., have  lie«'n  reti(lere«i  into  l-^nnllsh,  tlie  work  lutlierlo 
accomplislied  lixs  been  of  uneciuxil  merit.  Perhaps  in 
this  connexion  we  mav  quot<?  the  enthusiastic  com- 
mendation of  Prior  firkhamer  addressed  to  Peter 
DanhausHcr,  the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of 
Thomasa  Kempis's  woi  k-.,  1404:  "  Nothing  more  hq|y, 
nothing  more  honourable,  nothing  more  reli^ioua^ 
nothing  in  fine  more  profitable  for  the  Guistiaa 
eommonweal  can  you  ever  do  than  to  malce  known 
these  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempib." 

Ckckie,  Thvmat  A  KmHpb  (Laadan.  ISS7):  Idkm,  Who  im« 

tht  Autlutr  n/thr  /nuMfalf  (LoUOO.  180S);  Gf.U.  Ilvidtn  SainU 

(London.  1007):  Kmrnmnix,  Thm  Avihonkip  t/  the  Dt  Imi- 
MiMM  CkritH  (Loadoo,  1877);  Iran,  Tkmu  d  KtmpU  and  tht 
BraUkert  of  the  Common  Lift  (London,  1882);  MoimtOKKNrT, 
Thomaf  d  Krmpif.  Hit  Ag«  and  Hit  Book  (Ixindon,  ItHVl); 
SreuLT,  I.i/e  'if  Ihr  VenernJflt  TKomat  d  Kempit  (Loodou,  I901I; 
Watbbton,  Thomat  d  Ktmpit  and  th*  Imitation  of  Ckritt  (Loo- 
inm,  un)i  Aaon;  llii*nll<i  ctMm  mm  JM»  tww  mmttrit 
vmem  MawSar  (crtnin  rtddUttr  Vm,   l%imiam  JTampaMMi 

Lihrorum  4e  TmitfUi'tni'  Chriffi  AuOwtrrm  e-inr,  rie,  (AussbufS. 
1761):  Idem,  Mornlis  certituln  j<r,.  I'-n.  Thoma  KemptnM 
(AuKsburg.  1704);  Idkm.  Sfutum  AVinp«>M«  (Coloano.  IfSS); 
Idem,  PUna  H  nednela  in/ormalio  d»  tuim  UfSm  wnlWwrrfu 
(AuRsburx.  1725);  Bbckbh,  VAvtrur  dt  rfmilaHon  tt  ht  doof 
minlt  fffrrtandait  (I.*  Haye,  |!*H2j:  Bi-h(  n.  rAroM><m  Winrlr^f- 
men*e,  and  lAttrr  de  re/nrmatinnr  moM  j '(rnorum  ;Hiill".  1NS7); 
GfUMORT,  Hittoin  du  litrt  dt  rimitalwn  d*  Jiru!,-<'hr\H  H  de 
«m  iMiaU*  «Mlf nr  (Paru,  1843);  IlmacHS.  Thoma  Ktmpentit 
D»  /iRttaiiMM  Ckriili,  (Berlin,  1874):  Idkm,  Proleonmena  lu 
BtiuT  Neutn  Autgabe  der  ImUatio  Chri»ti  (B<>rltn,  IKS.!):  ©d, 
SOMU.iUL's,  Optra  omnia  (Antwerp,  IW*");  cd.  Prtiii.,  Optra 
(5  voU..  Freiburg,  10O3-U);  Compleu  Work,,  1-V 
1904-7);  Ckrmdem  —  -  - 


(LandOB.  1904-7);  CkrmiSBan  MmHa  aanda  A^inrtu  (AatWMh 
lOSl);  M&LOV,  BmIwcAm  MttarfoiM*  «t  trUiqw  <ur  («  nMlam 
auteuT  du  lirrt  da  t Imitation  at  Jftut-Chr-Ui  (I'aria,  IS-VI): 
Mki,i..\,  Delta  ControttTMiti  Gmeniarui  ll'r,ifi>,  1H7.5);  PirvuL. 
La  doctrint  du  tivr*  Dt  ImUationt  Chritii  (Paris,  lS8i);  Samtini, 
tdUHm  d»  nommato  da  Ktmpit  (RoiM.  187^  18801:  BmWH, 
'iKmpi*.  eUi.  (tTtr«cht,  1880);  Idem.  £«•  ffaamd^MM  dt 
..H  de  JfKu'-ffiriH  fl'trrrht,  IW);  Idem.  NmtTtlU 
(UtMeht,  ls^^);  Woi-FHum  MKH,  'Mfjrunrii  Clrrtrn,  trin 
ttin   Werk  de  Imitalione  Chrifti  (AuicxhiirK.  1S8()); 

I d«  ATcmpM  (Vienna,  18S2). 

Vincent  Scullt. 


,  (AVFiEUD,  .\lphilob,  HAwmu>, 
OffBLDoe),  VsNBRABLa  (alias  Badgbr),  priest, 
b.  at  Oloaoestenhire;  mar^rred  at  Tyburn,  6  July, 
158S.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge 
(1868).  He  was  afterwards  converted  and  came  to 
DoiKii  College  in  l.'>7fi,  but  the  troubles  there  com- 
pelleii  him  to  intermit  his  studies  for  four  years,  and 
ne  was  eventually  ordained  ariil  si  nt  forth  from 
Reims  in  I.').SI      Here  he  w;us  d  with  the 

celel>r.'iti  i|  tnis,sion  df  Tvitminil  ( '.auipion  and 

Father  T'er«on.s,  an<i  tir  ix-rsuadcd  the  latter  to  ta.kc 
as  his  wTvant  his  brother  Ilob4Tt  .Mfipld,  then  re- 

oently  converted^  but  who  afterwards  became  a 


traitor  of  note.  Thonia.>i  seems  to  have  laboured 
chiefly  in  the  north,  where  after  a  time  he  was  arreted 
and  Hent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  2  May,  IfiSSI. 
Here  he  at  first  made  a  "glorious"  nmnffsiion,  wid 
even  endured  torture:  but  being  afterwaids  soit 
back  to  the  north,  he  fell,  and  went  to  the  Protestant 
CShureb.   XJp^m  regaining  liberty  he  was  deeply 

Knitent  for  his  fall,  and  rcturne<l  to  Dr.  Allen  a"t 
!ims  to  gather  new  resolution.  Returning  again 
to  En>;l:uiil  he  was  induced  by  the  famous  seaman 
John  Davw  (about  March,  l.W)  to  make  for  him 
offers — pn«umably  insincere  on  Davis's  part— of 
sen-ires  to  .Spain.  In  .August  of  the  same  vear  Dr. 
.Vllcn's  celebrated  "True  and  modest  Defence" 
app«'ared  in  answer  to  BurgliU>y's  "Execution  of 
Justice".  To  circulate  such  books  as  .\llcn's  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  Faith.  Alfield  undertook 
the  dangerous  task  with  the  help  of  a  dyer  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Webley,  and  of  one  Crabbe*  After 
some  months  he  was  again  airested,  and  anin  sent 
to  the  Tower  whence  be  was  remove<{  to  Newgate 
and  tried.  Crabbe  renounced  the  {Mipe  an<l  thereby 
saved  his  life;  the  other  two  were  hanged.    A  re- 

1>rieve  had,  for  some  unknown  reason,  hwa  granted 
or  AlfieM,  but  it  arrived  too  late. 

CHAUiONCR.  MitHonary  PrieOe  (Edinburih,  1S77);  GtLUiw, 
Hi'W,  DiH.  Eng.  Cilh..  •  v.  Alflehl.  Thitmne;  Knox,  l.rllrrt  of  Cnr- 
'/I'l  ii  Alien  il.oii.liiii,  1HH2);  ihrtv  arc  also  wvorni  ri  fcri'nwji  to 
Alfield  in  Uus  Record  Office,  London,  manv  of  wliirli  arc  giwi 
hr  Baawam  ia  Tk$  JtomNir,  mw  sw.,  VII.  420-4.1 1 . 

PATaiCK  Rtam. 

llMittM  Anglleiia.  See  IImnus  or  Jobs. 

TlliOiinas  Aquinas,  Saint,  philosopher,  theologian, 
doctor  of  the  Church  (Angelicut  Doefor),  Mtron  of 
Catholie  universities,  colleges,  and  1BB00I&  b.  at 

Rocca  Secca  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naplea^  I32B  or 

1227;  d.  at  Fossa  Nuova,  7  March,  1274. 

I.  Life.— The  great  outlines  and  all  the  important 
events  of  hi.s  hfe  are  known,  hut  biographers  differ 
jis  to  some  details  :iiid  dales.  Death  preventtxl 
Ilenrj'  Denifle  from  exeeuliiiic  his  ])rojert  of  writing 
a  critical  life  of  the  .saint.  Denifle'.s  friend  and  pupil, 
Dominic  Prtiuuner,  O.P.,  professor  of  lhef)logy  in 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  .Switzerlan<l,  has  taken 
up  the  work  and  is  piibli.shing  the  "Fonies  Vitas  S. 
Inomm  Aauinatis,  not  is  historicis  et  criticis  illufl> 
trati";  ana  the  first  fascicle  (Toulouse,  1911)  has 
appeared,  pring  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  by  Peter  Cak> 
(1300)  now  published  for  the  first  time.  From 
Tolomeo  of  Lucca  (see  Bahthou).mew  of  Lttoca) 
we  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  saint's  death  there 
was  a  doubt  about  his  enact  age  (PrOmmer,  op.  cit., 
45).  The  end  of  1225  is  usually  assigneil  as  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Father  PrQmmer,  on  the  authority 
of  Calo,  think.s  1227  is  tlir  more  probable  date  (op. 
cit.,  2S).    All  .agree  that  he  died  in  1274. 

Landu!j)h,  liii  father,  was  Count  of  Aquino,  Theo- 
dora, his  inolher,  CJountess  of  Teano.  His  family 
was  related  to  tlie  Kuiftenjrs  Henry  \'l  and  Freder- 
ick II,  and  to  the  Kings  of  .\rai;<in,  ("n.stile,  and 
France.  Calo  relates  that  a  holy  hmtiit  foretohl 
his  ear(H'r,  miying  to  Theodora  before  his  birth: 
"He  will  enter  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  so 

£!at  will  b>>  his  learning  and  sanctity  tliat  in  his 
y  no  one  will  be  found  to  equal  him"  (PrQmmer,  op. 
cit.,  18).  At  the  age  of  five,  according  to  the  cusUun 
of  the  times,  he  was  sent  to  receive  hm  flnt  training 
from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Monte  C^assino. 
Dili|||ent  in  studv,  he  was  thus  early  noted  as  being 
meditative  and  devoted  to  prayer,  and  his  jir.  r.  ptor 
was  surprised  at  hearing  llu-  child  ask  fre<jiicntlv: 
"  Wliat  IS  God?"    .\l>nuf  the  year  h.-  wa.s  seiit 

to  the  University  of  Xiiples.  Calo  .says  ttial  the 
chanLir  was  in:ide  at  tlu'  instance  of  the  .\bbot  of 
Monte  C.'i.ssirio.  who  wrote  to  Thomas's  father  that 
a  Iwy  of  sueh  talents  should  not  Im"  h-ft  in  ob.scurity 
(Prilmmer,  op.  cit.,  20).  At  Naples  hia  prec^ton 
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were  Pietro  Martini  and  Pctrus  Hibcrnua.  The 
chronicler  says  that  he  soon  surpassed  Martini  in 
Krammar,  and  he  was  then  given  over  to  Peter  of 
Ireland,  who  trained  him  in  logic  and  the  natural 
firienopa.  The  customs  of  the  times  divided  the 
Uberal  arts  into  two  courses:  the  Trivium,  embracing 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  the  Quadrivium, 
comprising  music,  mathematics,  geomctry.and  astron- 
omy (see  Arts,  Thk  Hevkn  Liberal).  Thomas 
could  repeat  the  lessons  with  more  depth  and  lucidity 
than  his  masters  displayed.  The  youth's  he^irt  had 
remained  pure  amidst  the  corruption  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  the 
religious  life. 

Some  time  between  1240  and  August,  1243,  he 
received  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  being 

attracted  and  di- 
rected by  John  of 
St.  Julian,  a  noted 
preacher  of  the 
convent  of  Naples. 
The  city  wondered 
that  such  a  noble 
young  man  should 
don  t  he  garb  of  a 
poor  friar.  His 
mother,  with 
tningled  feelings 
of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hastened  to  Naples 
to  see  her  8f>n. 
The  Dominicans, 
fearing  she  would 
take  nim  away, 
8«'nt  him  to  Ronje, 
his  ultimate  desti- 
nation being  Paris 
or  Cologne.  At 
the  instance  of 
Theodora,  Thom- 
as's brothers,  who 
were  soldiers  un- 
der the  Emperor 
Frederick,  c  a  p  - 
t  ured  the  novice 
near  the  town  of 
Aquapendente, 
and  confined  him 
in  the  fortress  of 
San  Giovanni  at 
Rocca  Secca. 
Here  he  was  detained  nearly  two  years,  his  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters  endeavouring  by  various  means 
to  «le,stroy  his  vocation.  The  nrothers  even  laid 
snares  for  his  virtue,  but  the  pure-minded  novice 
drove  the  temntresa  from  his  room  with  a  brand 
which  he  snatcnod  from  the  fire.  "Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St.  Thomas  confided  to  his  faithful  friend 
and  companion,  Reginald  of  Pi|>erno,  the  secret  of 
a  remarkable  favour  received  at  this  time.  When 
the  temptress  ha<l  been  driven  from  his  chamber,  he 
knelt  and  most  earnest Iv  implored  Gml  to  grant  him 
integrity  of  mind  and  body.  He  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep,  and,  as  he  slept,  two  angels  appeared  to  a/wure 
him  that  hia  prayer  had  been  heani.  They  then 
girde<l  him  about  with  a  white  ginlle,  saying:  "We 
gird  thee  with  the  girdle  of  pcriK'tual  virginity." 
And  from  that  ilay  forward  he  never  exi>erienced  tlie 
slightest  motions  of  concupiscence. 

The  time  sjjent  in  captivitv  was  not  lost.  His 
mother  relenletl  somewhat,  after  the  first  burst  of 
anger  and  grief;  the  Dominicans  were  allowed!  to 
provide  him  with  new  habits,  and  through  the  kind 
offices  of  his  sister  he  procurinl  some  books — the  Holy 
Scriptures,  .Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  and  the  "Sen- 
tences" of  Peter  Iximhard.  After  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  s{)ent  in  pri.son,  either  because  his  mother 
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saw  that  the  hermit's  prophecy  would  eventuftlly  be 
fulfilled  or  because  his  brothers  feared  the  threats 
of  Innocent  IV and  Frederick  II,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
being  lowered  in  a  basket  into  the  arms  of  t  he  rX>njini- 
cans,  who  were  delighted  to  find  that  durinf^  his 
captivity  "he  had  made  as  much  progress  as  if  he 
had  been  in  a  sludium  generaU"  (Calo,  op.  cit.,  24). 
Thomas  immediately  pronounced  his  vows,  and  his 
superiors  sent  him  to  Rome.    Innocent  IV  examini>d 
closely  into  his  motives  in  joining  the  Friars  Preachers, 
dismissetl  him  with  a  blessing,  and  forbade  any 
further  interference  with  his  vocation.    John  the 
Teutonic,  fourth  master  general  of  the  order,  took 
the  young  student  to  Paris  and,  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  saint's  biographers,  to  Cologne, 
where  he  arrived  in  1244  or  1245,  and  was  |>Iaccd 
under  Albertus  Magnus,  the  most  renowned  profeasor 
of  the  order  (on  chronology  of  this  jKriod  see  Priim- 
mer,  op.  cit.,  p.  25).    In  the  schools  Thomas's  huniilitv 
and  taciturnity  were  misinterpreted  as  signs  of  dul- 
neas,  but  when  Albert  had  heard  his  brilliant  defence 
of  a  difficult  thesis,  he  exclaimed:    "We  call  this 
young  man  a  dumb  ox,  but  his  bellowing  in  doctrine 
will  one  day  resound  throughout  the  world." 

In  124.5  Albert  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  Thomas 
acc-ompanied  him  as  a  student.    In  1248  both  re^ 
turned  to  Cologne.    Albert   had   been  appointed 
regent  of  the  new  sttidium  generale,  erected  tnat  year 
by  the  general  chapter  of  the  order,  and  Thomas 
was  to  teach  under  him  as  Bachelor.    (On  the  sys- 
tem of  graduation  in  the  thirteenth  century  we 
PREArHER.s,  Ordkr  OF. — II,  A,  1,  d;  Fleurv,  "Hist. 
Eccl.",  diss.  V. ;  Touron,  "  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin 
Paris,  1740,  II,  v;  Drane,  "Christian  Schools  ana 
Scholars",  I^ndon,  1881,  4i;i;  Douais,  " L'organL'yi- 
tion  des  Etudes  dans  I'onlredfs  FF.  Pr6<"lieurs,  au  IS*™* 
si^'le",  Paris,  1884.)    During  his  stay  in  Colojcne, 
probably  in  1250,  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  by 
Conrad  of   Hoch.staflen,  archbishop  of  that  city. 
Throughout  his  busy  life,  he  fretjuently  preached  the 
Word  of  God,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  His 
sermons  weri'  forceful,  redolent  of  piety,  full  of  solid  in- 
stniction,  abounding  in  apt  citations  from  the  Scrip- 
tures (see  "  D.  Th.  Aquinatissermonract  opuscula  con- 
cionatoria",  2  vols.,  Paris,  L8S1).  In  the  year  1251 
or  1252  the  master  general  of  the  order,  by  the  advice 
of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Hugo  a  S.  Charo  (Hugh  of 
St.  Cher),  sent  Thomas  to  fill  the  office  of  Bachelor 
(sub-regent)   in  the  Dominican  studium  at  Paris, 
This  appointment  may  be  regarded  as  the  begimiine 
of  his  public  career,  for  his  teaching  stMin  attracted 
the  attention  both  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
students.    His  duties  consisted  principalh'  in  ex|jlain- 
ing  the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  his 
commentaries  on  that  tcxt-bo<;k  of  theology-  furnished 
the  materials  and,  in  great  part,  the  plan  for  his 
chief  work,  the  "Summa  theologica". 

In  due  time  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  himself 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theolog>'  from  the 
University  of  Paris^  but  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
was  postponed,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  friars.  The  conflict,  originally  a 
dispute  between  the  university  and  the  civic  authori- 
ties, arose  from  the  slaying  of  one  of  the  .students 
and  the  wounding  of  three  others  by  the  city  guard. 
The  university,  jealous  of  its  autonomy,  demanded 
satisfaction,  which  wjis  refus^xl.  The  doctors  closed 
their  schools,  solemnly  swore  that  they  would  not 
reopen  them  until  their  demands  were  granted,  and 
decreet!  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
the  degre*'  of  Doctor  unless  he  would  take  an  oath 
to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  had  continued  to  teach  in  their  schools,  refu9<'a 
to  take  the  prescribed  oath,  and  from  this  there  .nrose 
a  bitter  conflict  which  was  at  its  height  when  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure  were  ready  to  be 
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presented  for  their  degreefl  (aee  VaujKfa&n,  "  Life  and 
L<aboura  of  St.  Thomas  oi  Aquin  ",  i  vols.,  London, 
1871-72, 1,  xxi).  William  of  8t-Amour  extended  the 
dispute  oeyond  the  original  question,  violCDtly  at- 
tacked the  Friars,  of  whom  he  WM  wnimlOy 
iealona,  aad  denied  their  rifht  to  oooopgr  flbain 
m  the  nnivnnty.  Against  ms  book,  "Do  psriooSi 
noviflsimorum  temporum"  (The  Perus  of  too  Last 
Times),  St.  Thomas  wrote  a  treatise  "Contra  fan- 
pugnantes  reUgionem",  an  njxiln^'  for  tho  rrli- 
eiouB  orders  (Touron,  op.  rit.,  11,  re.  vii  sqq  ).  The 
btK)k  of  William  of  St-Aiiiour  was  rondcnined  by 
Ah'xamlrr  IV  at  Anagni,  5  October,  1236,  and  the 
popr  gavo  orders  that  the  mspdicant  Man  ihould  be 

admitted  to  the  doctorate. 

About  this  time  St.  Ihomas  also  combated  a 
dangerous  book,  "The  Eternal  Goaix-r'  (Touron,  op. 
oit.,  II,  cxii).  The  university  authorities  did  not 
obey  immediately;  the  influenoe  of  St.  Louis  IX  and 
eleven  p&pal  Briefs  were  required  befon  pMkoe  was 
firmly  established,  and  St.  'nHHoaa  mm  nanMtfA 
to  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  in  llieoloor.  Tbe  date  of 
his  jramotioq,  as  dma  by  many  biographers,  was 
28  October,  1267.  His  thane  was  "The  Maiesty  of 
Christ".  His  text,  "Thou  waferest  the  hills  from 
thy  upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
fruit  of  thy  works"  (Ps.  riii,  said  to  have  been 
HUHKewted  by  heavenly  visitor,  seems  to  have  hi^'n 
prophetic  of  hia  career.  A  tj-iulilion  says  that  St. 
Bonaventure  and  St.  Thorn m  received  the  doctfirrile 
on  the  same  day,  !in<i  that  there  was  a  contest  of 
humility  between  the  two  friends  as  to  which  should 
be  promoted  first.  From  tliis  time  St.  Thomas'^ 
life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  nrayiw, 
pnaduni^  teaching,  writing,  journeyinK-  Aien  re 
more  anxious  to  hear  him  than  they  had  been  to  hear 
Albert,  whom  St.  ThooMB  surpassed  in  accuracy, 
Iticidity,  bioviw.  and  power  of  expoeitiooit  if  not  m 
lagd'versiui^  of  knowledge.  Paris  claimed  bim  as 
her  own:  tae  popes  wished  td  have  him  near  them; 
the  thiiha  of  tne  order  were  eager  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  teaching;  hence  we  find  him  successively  at 
Anagni,  Rome,  BologtUi,  Orvieto,  Viterbo,  PeniKiu, 
in  Pari.s  again,  and  finally'  in  Najiles.  a!\va_\s  teaeliiTig 
and  writing,  living  on  earth  with  one  passion,  an'ardent 
zeal  for  the  explanation  and  defence  of  Christian 
truth,  ik)  devoted  was  he  to  his  sacrwi  task  that 
with  tears  he  begged  to  be  oxouivd  from  accepting 
the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Clement  IV  in  1265.  Had  this  appoint- 
ment been  accepted,  most  probably  the  "oumma 
theoloQca"  would  not  have  been  written. 

Yieiaiog  to  the  requests  of  his  brethren,  he  on 
wvenl  occasions  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  nnanl  chapten  of  the  order.  One  of  these 
ehamen  was  hda  In  Load«n  in  1263.  In  another 
heU  at  Valenciennes  (12S0)  he  collaborated  with 


Reginald,  who  urged  him  to  continue  his  writings: 
"  I  can  do  no  more.  Such  secrets  have  been  revealed 
to  me  that  all  I  have  written  now  a|ipean  to  be  of 
little  value"  (modicOf  Priimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  43). 

The  "Summa  theologica"  had  been  completed 
onJ^  as  far  as  the  ninetieth  question  of  the  third 
part  (De  partibue  pcBnitenttc).  Thomas  began  bis 
immediate  preparation  for  death.  Gregoiy  X,  naviog 
convoked  a  general  council,  to  open  at  Lyons  on  1 
May,  1274,  invited  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventure 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  commanding  the 
former  to  bring  to  the  council  liis  treatise  "Contra 
errores  Gracorum"  (.Against  tlie  Errors  of  the 
Greeks).  He  tried  to  obey,  .setting  out  on  f(X>t  in 
January,  1274,  but  strength  failed  him;  he  fell  to  the 
ground  near  Terrai  um,  whence  he  was  oonductiKl 
to  the  Castle  of  Maienxa,  the  home  of  his  niece  the 
Countess  FVanoesca  Ceccano.  The  Cistercian  monks 
of  Fossa  Nuova  pressed  him  to  accept  their  hospital- 
ity, and  he  wa^  convqwd  to  theu  monastei^,  on 
entering  which  he  whisp««d  to  his  companion :  "This 
is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever:  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I 
haveebnmit"CPto.«i3ati,14).  WhenFatherBctiMid 
uraed  him  to  remain  at  the  oastb,  Um  saint  rndied: 
"u  the  Lord  wishes  to  take  me  away,  it  is  bctt«r 
that  I  be  found  in  a  religioua  house  than  in  the 
dwelling  of  a  lay  i)er8on."  The  Cislerr-iaiis  were  so 
kirul  and  Hiteiilive  that  Thomas'.^  liuniility  was 
;ilariii('d.  "Whence  comfs  fhi.s  hmiour",  he  ex- 
chdmed,  "that  servants  of  (iod  should  carry  wo<id 
for  my  fire'"  .Vt  the  urgent  request  of  the  inoiiks 
he  dictateil  a  brief  coninientarj-  on  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles. 

The  end  was  near;  extreme  unction  was  adminis- 
tered. When  ths  BabtKl  Viaticum  was  brought  into 
the  room  he  pronounced  the  following  act  ol  faith: 
"  If  in  this  wond  there  be  anv  knowledge  of  this  saersp 
ment  attpngier  than  that  of  faith,  I  Avi.sh  now  to  use  it 
in  afflrming  that  I  firmly  believe  and  know  as  certain 
that  Jesus  Chiist»  True  God  and  True  Man,  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  Uie  Viitljn  Mary,  ta  in  this  Sacra* 
ment."  Then  he  added:  "I  receive  Thee,  the  price 
of  my  rcdetnntion,  for  Whoso  love  I  have  watched, 
studied,  and  laboured.  Thee  have  I  preached:  Thee 
have  i  taught.  Never  have  I  said  atiy thing  against 
Thee:  if  anything  was  not  well  said,  thai  is  ( obe at  t rib- 
uteri  to  my  ignorance.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  bo 
ob.^tln.'lte  ill  iny  upiriions,  but  if<4  have  written  any- 
thing erronetuis  concerning  this  sacrament  or  other 
matters,  I  submit  all  to  the  judgment  and  correction 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  m  whose  obedience  1  now 
pass  from'this  life"  (Prflmmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  48).  He 
died  on  7  March.  1274.  Numerous  miracles  attegted 
his  sanctity,  ancl  he  was  canonized  by  John  ^^W^ 
IS  July,  1323.  The  monks  of  Fossa  Nuova  mn 
smdous  to  Imp  his  sacred  remains,  but  by  order  of 
Urban  V  the  body  was  given  to  his  Dominican 


Albert  us  Magnus  and  Peter^of  Tarentasia  (afterwards  Mbrethren,  and  was  solenmly  translated  to  the  Domini' 


Pope  Innocent  in  formulating  a  .system  of  studies 
which  is  substantiftlly  preser^'ed  to  this  day  in  the 
stufiia  generalia'oi  the  Dominican  Order  (cf.  Douais, 
on.  cit.).  It  is  not  ^rprising  to  read  in  tbe  biogra- 
phies of  St.  Thomas  that  he  was  frequently  ab.'itract<'<l 
and  in  ecstasy.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the 
ecstasies  became  more  frequent.  On  one  occasion, 
at  Naples  in  1273,  after  lie  had  completed  his  treat  i-st* 
on  the  Eodiarist,  three  of  the  brethren  saw  him  lifted 
in  ecstasy,  and  they  heard  a  voice  proceeding  from 
the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  sayfaig  "Thou  hast  written 
wdl  of  me,  Thoma^  wliat  rewar^wilt  thou  have?". 
Thomas  replied,  "None  other  tMn- Thyself,  Lord" 
(PrQmmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  38).  ^^lar  dealanitions  4re 
said  to  have  been  mad«e^,r*Om«to  and  at  Paris. 
On  r>  December,  1273,  he  laid  aside  his  pen  and  would 
write  no  more.  That  day  he  experienced  an  unusu- 
ally long  ecHta.'»y  during  Sla.ss;  wlial  was  revealed  to 


can  church  at  Toulouse,  January.  1369.  A  mag- 
nificent shrine  erected  in  lfi28  was  destroyed  during 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  body  was  removed  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Semin,  where  it  now  reposes  in  a 
sarcophaRiLs  of  gold  and  silver,  which  was  siolemnly 
ble.M.«<'<l  by  Cardinal  Desprez  on  24  .luly.  1S7K.  Tlie 
chief  honi'  of  his  left  aj^ni  is  yirescrved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Naples.  The  rigfit  arm,  bestowed  on  the  Univer- 
sity of  Parftt;  and  originallv  kept  in  the  St.  Thomas's 
CKaaal^of  the  Dominican  churcli,  is  now  prc8cr\'cd  in 
the  Dominioaa  Church  of  8.  'Maria  Sopra  Minerva 
in  Rome^-whiCber  itafi  transferred  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

A  deqoBBtion  of  the  saint  as  he  appeared  in  life 
is  giveipiy  Calo  (PrUmmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  401),  who 
sav/i  that  his  features  oorrenonoed  with  the  greatness 

of  nia  soul.   He  was  of  lofty  stature  and  of  heavy 

.^uild,   but   straight    in  !    well   proportioned.  His 


him  we  can  onily  surmise  from  his  reply  to  I%tl)fr^complexion  was  "like  tiic  colour  of  new  wheat" 
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his  h(^af\  wax  largo  and  woU  almppc!  ;inil  lie  was  slightly 
ball!.  All  jiortruitrt  ro])r(\scnt  liim  iis  noble,  medita- 
tive, gentle  )'et  strong.  St.  Pius  V  proclaimed  St. 
Thoma-s  a  Doetor  of  the  Universal  Church  in  the  year 
1567.  In  the  Kiir  vfli<-al  '.T^trrni  Patria".  of  4'Au- 
KUSt,  ISTO,  on  the  ri^toration  of  C'hri.stian  pnilosophy. 
Leo  XllI  deelannl  him  "the  prince  and  miuster  of  all 
Schohistic  dot-tors".  The  same  iUuatrious  pontiff, 
by  a  Brief  da(*-d  4  August,  1880,  desipiated  him 
patron  of  all  Catholic  universities,  academies,  colleges, 
and  sohfKjla  throughout  the  world. 

II.  WfUTiNoa.— A.Geii«ra/ iiemarik*. — ^Althou^St. 
nMmai Ihred  Im  tliaii  fifty  yean,  he  omnpoaediDon 
than  Mxtgr  wwka,  mae  «f  them  brief,  aoine  veiy 
lengthy.  This  doee  not  nccceMrily  mean  that  every 
word  in  the  authentic  work.<;  waa  written  by  his  hand; 
he  was  assisted  by  secret  aries,  and  biographers  assure 
ufl  that  he  could  dictate  to  wveral  scribes  at  the  same 
time  (V'nughan,  op.  eit.,  vol.  I,  p.  4Gi)).  Other  works, 
some  of  wliii'h  were  ronipwie<1  by  his  di.sciples,  have 
been  faL-^ely  attributed  to  him.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  most  sat  isfadory,  trr-aii-^c  oti  tlir 
authenticity  of  his  works  is  the  series  of  articli's  hy 
P.  Mandonnct,  "  Des  ecrits  autlient  iriues  do  S.  Thomas 
d'Aquin"  (Fribourg,  1910),  originally  written  for  the 
"Revue Thomi8te''^(March-April,  1909).  The  "  Dis- 
sertationes  in  lincula  opera  P.  Th.  Aquinatis" 
(Veniee^  of  Bonuid  de  Rubeis  are  given  in  all 
mmortaot  ewtions  of  the  saint's  works.  A  reliable 
ana  eonvenient  list  is  given  by  Fr.  SertiUaogee,  O.  P., 
in  his  *«8.  Thomas  d'Aquin"  (2  vols.,  Pane,  1910). 

In  the  "Scriptores  Ordinis  ^raxlicatorum"  (Paris, 
1719)  Fr.  Echanl  devotes  eighly-six  folio  pages  to  St. 
Thoma-s's  works,  the  different  editions  an<i  Iransla- 
tioris  (I,  pp.  '2^'_'--)  I  Touron  (o]).  cit  .,  pp.  (iOl 
aqfl.)  s.ays  that  inatms.  ript  copies  were  foiuul  in  nearly 
all  the  libraries  of  i'.iirope,  and  thai,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  cojtie.s  were  miiltiplie<l  rapidly  in 
Germ.any,  Italy,  and  Irance,  jK)rlionsnf  tlie  '"Sumina 
theologiea"  being  one  of  the  first  important  works 
printe<l.  Peter  Schoeffer,  a  printer  oi  Mainz,  pub- 
lished the  "Secunda  Secundaj"  in  UHT.  This  is  the 
first  known  printed  copy  of  any  work  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  fiist  complete  edit  ion  of  the"Summa"  was  printed 
at  Bade,  in  1486.  Manjy  other  editions  of  this  and  of 
other  irorke  wvn  published  in  the  sixteenth  and 
eeventeenth  oenturiee,  e^tpecially  at  Venloe  and  at 
Lyons.  The^  nrindpal  editions  of  al]  the  works 
(Opera  Omnia)  were  published  as  follows:  Rome, 
1570;  Venice.  I.')94,  lfil2,  17  lo:  Antwerp,  1(>12;  Pari.s, 
1660,  1871-80  (ViviSsl;  I'arma,  lS,-,2-7a;  Home,  18.S2 
(the  Leonine).  The  Honinii  edi'ion  of  1570,  called 
"the  Piana",  becansr-  ediii  ij  by  order  of  .St.  Pius  V, 
was  the  standard  lor  [ij:iri\  \  l  ars.  H<'si<lea  a  carefully 
revise*!  text  it  eoni iimnl  riie  eotnnienlurii's  of  Cardi- 
nal (  "aje!  all  ari'i  the  V.ihlalile  "  Tabula  .\urea"  of  I'eter 

of  Bergamo.  The  Venetian  edition  of  1612  was 
highly  prized  because  the  text  was  acconinanied  by 
the  Cajetan-Porreeta  commentaries  (see  Porrect.\, 
SBnAFiNo).  The  Ixninine  edition,  begun  imdcr  the 
patronage  of  Leo  XIII,  now  continued  under  the 
master  general  of  the  Dominicans,  undoubtedly  wSl 
be  the  most  perfect  of  all.  Qritiod  dissertations  on 
each  work  wQl  be  given,  the  text  will  be  carefully 
revised,  and  all  references  will  be  verified.  By  direc- 
tion of  1^1  XIII  (Motu  Proprio,  IS  Jan.,  1S80)  the 
"StiniTii  :  onfra  gentiles"  will  be  publislied  with  the 
coniinrnt  tries  of  Sylvester  Kerrariensis,  whilst  the 
coini:  rii  II  les  of  Cajetau  go  with  the  "Sununa  theo- 
logiea '.  The  latter  l>a.s  been  piiblishi-*!,  being  vols. 
IV-XII  of  the  edition  l.ist  in  l',»Otii.  St.  Thoiiiii.-'s 
works  may  be  cl:i,s!*ified  as  philofophieal,  theological, 
scriptural,  and  aixjiogetic,  or  amtroveraial.  The 
division,  however,  cannot  always  be  rigidly  main- 
tain4'<i.  The  "Summa  theologiea",  c.  g.,  contains 
much  that  is  philosophical,  whilst  the  "Stmuna  contra 
gentiles"  is  fmndpaOy,  but  not  exduaively,  piiiloBO|»b- 


ical  and  apolneetic.  His  pliilosf)phiral  works  are 
chiefly  commentaries  on  .Vristotle.  and  his  first  impor- 
tant theological  wriiiii^:>  were  <'oninifnl aries  c)n  I'eter 
Lombard's  four  book^  of  "S  titences  ';  but  hedoesnot 
.»jlavishly  follow  either  the  Philo.s<jj>her  or  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences  (on  opinions  of  the  Lombard  reflected 
by  theologians,  see  Migne,  1841,  Hftiftn  of  tbe 
"Summa"  I,  p.  451). 

B.  His  Principal  Works  in  Detail. — Amongst  the 
works  wherein  St.  Thomas's  own  mind  and  nwthqd 
are  shown,  the  following  deser\'c  Kiecial  mention: — 

(1)  "Qua^joneadisptttata"  (Di^tsd  Questions). 
*— These  were  more  eomplete  treatises  on  subjects 
that  had  not  been  fullv  elucidated  in  the  lecture  hall.s 
or  ooneeruing  which  the  professor's  opinion  had  be<'n 
sought.    They  are  very  vuliiahle,  because'  in  them  the 
author,  free  from  limitation.s  a.s  to  time  or  .sparr-, 
freely  expresses  his  mind  and  gives  all  nrgunient.'s  for 
or  against  the  opinions  adopter! .    These  treat isrs, 
contaitiing  the  questions  "  De  i>otentia",  "De  malo", 
"De  spirit,  creaturis",  "De  anima",  "De  unione 
\'erbi    Inearnati",    "  De  virt.   in  communi",  "De 
Civritate",  "De  oorr.  fratema",  "Despe",  "De  virt. 
cardinal.",  "De  veritate", were  often  reprinted,  e.  k. 
recently  by  the  Ansociation  of  St.  Paul  (2  vols..  Pans 
and  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1SS3).    (2)  "Quodlibct*" 
^ay  be  rendered  "Various  Subjects",  or 
Diseosstons"). — ^They  present  questions  or  argomenta 
proposed  and  answers  given  in  or  outside  tlie  lecture 
hails,  chiefly  in  the  more  fonnal  sdiolasHe 
termed  drndi,  amdvtbmea,  or  dtUnmnntiomn,  which 
were  held  once  or  twic*  a  jrear.    (See  Mandonnot, 
"Siger  de  Brabant",  2nd  cd.,  Ix)uvain,  1911,  IV, 
p.  85;  Turner,  "Hist,  of  Philosophy",  Boston.  1903,' 
p.  346.)    (3)  "  De  unitate  intellectu.s  contra  .\verrois- 
tas". — This  opuftmlum  refuted  a  very  danger(»ns  and 
widespread  <-rror.  viz,,  tliat  there  was  but  one  soul  for 
all  men,  a  tlHHirv  which  did  away  with  indixiduxii 
liberty  and  respon.sibilil y.  (See  Avehroes;  Mandon- 
nct, op.  cit.)    (4)  "Commcntaria  ifi  l,ibro.s  Sente«- 
tiarum"  (mentioned  above). — This  with  the  following 
work  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  "Siunma 
theologiea".    (5)    "Summa  de  veritate  catholirtc 
fidei  oontra  gentUes"  (Treatise  <w  the  Truth  of  tbe 
Cathalis  Faith,  agauist  Unbdieven).— TUs  wock, 
written  at  Rome,  1261-64.  was  composed  «t  tbe 
request  of  St.  Raymond  of  rauiafort,  who  desired  to 
have  a  philosophical  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  to  be  used  against  the  Jews  and 
Moors  in  Spain.    It  is  a  perfect  model  of  patient  and 
sound  ajK>iogeties,  showing  that   no  deinonj^tratt-d 
truth  (wience)  is  oppostnl  to  re\rale<i  truth  (faith). 
The  best  recent  editions  are  thojie  of  Pome,  1.S7S  (by 
I'ccelli:,  of  Pari.s  and  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1SS2,  and 
of  Home,  1S94.    It  has  been  tran.ilattni  uito  (ireek, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  an<l  quite  recently  Father  Rick- 
aby,  S.  J.,  gave  to  the  world  an  annotated  transla- 
tion into  English  (with  some  abridgment)  under  the 
title  "Of  God  and  His  Creatures''^  (Ix)ndon  and  St. 
Louis,  1905).    It  is  divided  into  four  books:  1. 
Of  God  as  He  is  in  Himself;  II.  Of  God  the  Origin  of 
Creatures;  III.  Of  God  the  End  of  Creatures;  IV. 
Of  God  in  His  Revcdatioii.  It  is  worthy  of  rematk 
that  the  Fathers  of  tbe  Vatican  OouoeO.  treating  the 
necessity  of  revelation  (Const.  "Dei  FEKus",  c.  2), 
employed  almost  the  very  words  used  by  8t.  Thomas 
in  treating  tliii"  subject  in  this  work  (I,  cc.  iv,  V), 
and  in  the  "Summa  theologiea"  fl,  Q.  i,  a.  1). 

(ti)  Three  works  written  by  order  of  I'rban  IV 
(see  Mandonnet,  "Ecrits  authenii(iui  s",  p.  12-**). — (a) 
Tlie  "Dpu.scultiin  contra  errore.s  (!r:ecorum"  refuted 
the  errors  of  the  (Ireeks  on  doctrines  in  di.*pute 
between  them  and  the  Roman  Church,  vij^.,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Cdiast  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  puigatory.  It  was  used  against  the 
Greeks  with  tdlhig  effeob  hi  the  Council  of  Ijona 
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(1274)  and  in  the  Council  of  Florence  (1493).  In  the 
ranf?e  of  human  rojisoningH  on  deep  .suhjpcfH  thrrr  ran 
bo  found  nothing  to  siirjjass  th<-  sublimity  and  depth 
of  thf  arKUinont  a<lilii<'>^d  hy  St.  Thonuis  to  prove 
thiit  the  Holy  (Itiosi  pr(ire<'<ls  from  the  Kutlier  iind 
till  Son  iCf.  Siiiiiiiiik  tlicdl.,  I,  (}.  wwi,  a.  2);  Imt  it 
must  lir  horno  in  mind  that  our  Faith  is  not  bastxl  on 
that  arjiumont  alone,  (b)  "Officium  do  feato  Cor- 
jKiris  Christi".-  Mandonnet  (Ek?ritii,  p.  127)  declares 
that  it  is  now  established  beyond  doubt  (hat  St. 
Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  Office  of  Corpus 
Christi,  in  which  solid  doctrine,  tender  piety,  and 
enlightening  Scriptural  citationi  are  combined,  and 
expireeaed  in  language  rcmaikat^  accurate,  beautiful, 
chaste,  and  poekio.  Hen  m  Ind  the  well-known 
hvmns,  "Sa<9rw  BolenimiB'',  '*PanKe  Lingua"  (con- 
cluding in  the  "Tantum  Ergo"),  "Verbum  Super- 
num"  (concluding  with  the  "O  Salutaris  Hoetia"), 
and,  in  the  Mass,  the  beautiful  sequence  "Lauda 
Sion".  In  the  restwnw-w  of  the  office,  St.  Thomas 
places  wide  .■^idi'  wnrds  of  the  New  Testament 
affirnunR  the  real  y>rcsenre  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed 
Saeriiment  and  texts  frrxn  the  Old  Testament  refer- 
ring to  the  tyiK's  and  figures  of  the  Kucharist  (see 
Vaughan,  op.  rit.,  pp.  .sio  »qq.;  Caswall,  "I.>Ta  Ca- 
thohca",  London,  1840;  (]u<^ranger.  "The  Li'turpiral 
Year;  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi").  uil,  a  jHiet  of 

ibe  Mventeenth  century,  aaid  he  w?)iiiU  uitm  all  the 
veraeB  he  bad  written  for  the  one  stimza  of  thfr"Ver^ 
bom  Supemum":  "Se  nascens  dedit  aocitun,  eooves- 
om  in  edulium:  Se  moriens  in  pretium,  Se  regnans 
dat  in  ptaminin" — ^"In  birth,  man's  fellow^man  was 
He,  His  meat,  while  sitting  at  the  Board:  He  died  his 
Ransomer  to  be.  He  reigns  to  be  his  Great  Reward" 
(tr.  by  Marfjuis  of  Bute).  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the 
whole  ofhre  is  theantiphon  "<)  S.irnim  Convivium" 
(cf.  Conway,  ".St.  Thomas  A(|iiiii;i.s London  and 
New  York,  r.Hl,  p.  (U ).  (e)  The  "Catena  Aun  a", 
thoiiph  not  as  oriciiial  a.s  his  other  writings,  furnislies 
a  s'nkirit!:  prfMif  of  ."^i.  Thoni!i.s's  i in i<iit:ii)iis  memory 
and  inaiiiie-sls  an  intimate  ac(|uairitatiie  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  wurk  euntains  a  s^-rira 
of  passages  selected  from  the  ywi tings  of  the  various 
Fatnen,  ammged  in  eudi  older  th^t  the  texts  cited 
form  a  ninning  commentary  on  the  Gospels.  The 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew  was  dedicated  to  Urban 
IV.  An  English  translation  of  the  "Catena  Auiea" 
was  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman  (4  toIb.,  Oxford, 
1841-1845;  see  Vaughan,  op.  cit..  vol.  II,  pp.  529  sqq.). 
/  (7)  The  "Summa  theologica  . — ^This  work  immor- 

/  talizinl  St.  Thomas.  The  author  himself  modestly 
con.siderfHl  it  Hiwtf>iy  a  manual  of  Christian  doctrine 
for  the  i*^>~7irstiidents.  In  reality  it  is  a  romjili  te, 
Bcientifirally  iirrang<'<l  exjM»sition  of  theologj"  an(j  at 
the  sa/ne  time  a  sumniarj"  of  Christian  philosophy 
(see  /t  MM.r,,  SuMMrL.E).  In  the  lirief  prologue  St. 
Thomn-s  first  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  expe- 

y^ienced  by  students  of  sacred  doctrine  in  his  day,  the 
eaiues  assigned  being:  the  mult  iplieat  ion  of  use- 
Im  q|uestions,  article^  and  arguments;  the  lack  of 
scientific  order;  frequent  repetitions,  "which  beget 
disgust  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  learners". 
Then  he  adds:  "Wishing  to  avoid  these  and  simi|^ 
drawbacks,  we  shall  endeavour,  confiding  in  the  Divine 
aavtance,  to  treat  of  these  things  that  pertain  to 
sacred  doctrine  with  brevity  and  clearness,  in  so  far 
as  the  subject  to  be  treated  will  permit.  In  the 
introductory  question,  "t)n  Sacred  Dnefrinc",  he 
proves  that,  oesides  the  knowledge  which  reason 
affords,  Revelation  also  i.«  ne<<'?«.sary  for  sal vaj ion, 
first,  heeaiise  without  it  men  could  not  know  thesup>r- 
nafural  end  to  which  they  mu.st  tend  by  their  volun- 
tary aets;  .seeondly,  be<-au,sp,  without  Revelation,  even 
the  truths  concerning  CJcmI  which  <'ould  be  pro\'cd  l)y 
reason  would  be  known  "only  by  a  few,  after  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  admixture  of  many  errors". 
When  revealed  truths  have  been  accepted^  the  mind 
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of  man  proceeds  to  explain  them  and  to  draw  conchl- 
sions  from  them.  Hence  results  theologj',  which  is 
a  science,  becaii.se  it  prnee<iis  frotn  principles  that  are 
certain  fa.  2!i.  The  object,  or  suhj<'et,  of  this  science 
i.s  (;<mI:  other  things  are  trealinl  in  it  only  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  ( !od  (a.  7i.  Reas<in  is  usetl  in  theology 
not  to  provi-  the  truths  of  faith,  which  arc  accepted* 
on  the  authority  of  (lod,  but  to  defend,  explain,  and 
develop  the  doctrines  leveaknl  (a.  S).  He  thus 
announces  the  diviiion  of  the  "Summa  " :  "Since  the 
chief  aim  of  this  sacred  science  is  to  give  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  not  only  as  He  is  in  Hims(>lf,  but  aLso  as 
He  is  the  Beginning  of  .all  things,  and  the  End 
of  all,  eBpeciaUy  of  rational  creatures  we  AmSL 
tiwt  fi^it  of  God;  aeeondly,  ct  the  ntlonal  awr 
tare's  advance  towards  God  (dis  rndfu  eraofiim 
rntirmahs  in  Deum);  thirdly,  of  Christ,  Who,  aa 
Man,  is  the  way  by  which  we  tend  to  fJod."  God 
in  Himself,  ancf  as  He  is  the  Creator;  Cod  aa  the  End 
of  all  things,  i'spe<  ially  of  man;  CJoti  a.-*  the  Re<leemer 
— th(^'  are  the  leading  ideas,  the  great  headings, 
imder  which  all  that  ])er1ains  to  lheolog_v  is  contained. 

!a'i  Siid-ilivisions.  ill  Tlie  I'irst  I'art  is  divided  into 
thre<'  tracts:  la:  ( )n  thos<'  things  which  pertain  to  the 
E.sscnce  of  (iiKi;  (d)  On  the  distinction  of  I'lrsons  in 
God  (the  mysterj'  of  the  Trinity);  (yi  On  the  produc- 
tion of  creatures  by  God  and  on  the  creatures  pro- 
duced, (ii)  The  Second  Part,  On  God  .as  lie  is  in  the 
End  of  man,  is  sometimes  called  the  Moral  Theology 
of  St.  Thomas,  i.  e.,  his  treatise  on  the  end  of  man  and 
on  human  acts.  It  ia  subdivided  into  twb  parts, 
known  as  the  First  Sectkm  of  the  Second  (I-II,  or 
la  2De)  and  the  Seoond  of  the  Second  (II-II,  or  2a 
286).  (o)  The  First  of  the  Second.— The  first  five  quea>. 
tions  are  devoted  to  proving  that  man's  last  end,  his 
beatitude,  consists  in  the  pos.s^'js.sion  of  G(k1.  -Man 
attains  to  thai  end  t)r/ih'viate.s  frf)in  it  by  hiiinan 
arts,  i,  c.  liy  free,  deliberate  act.s.  (If  human  acts  lie 
treats,  hrst,  in  general  (in  all  but  tlie  first  five  ques- 
tions of  the  I-II  .'secondly,  in  [larticular  liii  the  wlujlc 
of  (he  II-II).  The  lreati.-4e  on  human  act.s  in  genrTal 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  on  human  acts  in 
themselves;  the  other,  on  the  princinles  or  causes, 
extruisic  or  intrinsic,  of  thoec  acts.  In  these  tracts, 
and  in  the  Second  of  the  Scoood,  St.  Thomas,  follow- 
ine  .\ristotle,  gives  a  perfect  deaeiiptioo  and  a  wonder- 
fully keen  analysis  m  the  movements  of  man's  mind 
ana  heart.  (A  The  Seoond  of  the  Second  oonsidera 
homan  acta.  i.  e.,  the  virtues  and  vicce»  ia  narticuiar. 
In  it  St.  Thomas  treats,  first,  of  thoae  tningi  that 
pertain  to  all  men,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
station  in  Hfe,  and,  secondly,  of  those  things  that  per- 
tain t(i  some  men  only.  'I'hings  that  pertain  to  all 
men  are  rtiluced  to  seven  heuiiings:  Fait}2,.Ho|)e^  and 
Charity;  Prudence,  Justice,  FortitudeTTind  Temper- 
ance. Under  each  title,  in  onier  to  avoid  re|H'titions, 
St.  Thomas  treats  not  only  of  tlie  virtue  itself,  hut 
also  of  the  vices  oppo.sed.Ui  it,  <if  the  commandment 
to  practise  it,  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
corresponds  to  it.  Things  pertaining  to  some  men 
only  are jiedoced  to  three  heiEuiings:  the  CTaces  freely 
given  (gratia  •gratia  data)  to  certain  inofividuals  for 
the  gdodiof  the  Church,  such  as  the  gifts  of  tongues^ 
of  piopinecy,  of  miradea;  the  active  iumI  the  contem- 
platKoklife;  the  partienlar  atatea  of  life,  and  dutiee 
of  those  who  are  m  different  states,  eepecialjy  bishope 
and  religious,  (iii)  The  Third  Part  treats  of  CThrist  and  • 
of  the  benefits  which  He  has  conferre<l  urmn  man, 
hence  three  tracts:  On  the  Incamafion,  and  on  what 
the  Saviour  did  and  sufferml;  On  the  Sacraments, 
which  were  instituted  by  Christ,  and  liave  their  effi- 
cacy from  His  iiicn':^  :uvl  sufTcrinifs;  On  Eternal  Life, 
i.  e.,  on  the  end  of  the  world,  the  resurrect  i(Hi  of  bodies, 
judgment,  the  punishnient  of  the  wicked,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  jii.st  who,  through  Clirist,  attain  to  eternal 
life  in  heaven. 

Eight  years  were  given  to  the  oompoaition  of  tbia 
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work,  which  waa  bepin  at  Rome,  where  the  First 
Purt  and  the  First  of  the  Second  were  wTitton  (1266- 
M).  The  Second  of  the  Second,  begun  in  Kome^ 
WU  eam^eted  in  Paris  (1271).  la  1272  St.  Thomas 
went  to  NttdM,  where  the  Third  Part  was  written, 
dom  to  tne  ninetietli  guestion  of  the  timet  On 
Paoaiioe  (see  Leoune  edition.  I,  p. xlii).  Theworicliaa 
been  completed  by  the  nddition  of  a  supplement^ 
drawn  from  other  writin(c.s  uf  St.  Thomas,  attributed 
bv  some  ff)  Peter  of  Am rrk'tio,  1)V  others  to  Henry 
of  Gorkutn.  Thf«e  attribiitK)ns  are  rejeeted  by  the 
editors  of  the  IxKinine  edition  (  XI,  pp  viii,  xiv,  xviii). 
Mandonnot.  (op.  rif.,  15.'1)  inclinef^  l(j  the  very  prol>- 
able  o[)iiiinii  'liat  it  was  ('otiipili  ii  by  Father  Reginald 
de  Pifierno,  the  saint's  faithful  companion  and  secre- 
tary. The  entire  "Siinuna"  containa  3S  Treatises,  612 
Questions,  subdivided  into  3120  articles,  in  which 
about  10,000  objections  are  proposed  and  an.swered. 
8o  adnuiably  is  the  promised  order  preserved  that,  by 
frferePOe  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tracts  and  Quest  ions, 
one  can  aee  at  a  fiaace  what  place  it  occupies  in  the 
■enenl  plan,  iHuch  embraces  all  that  can  be  known 
tmough  tbeoloBrof  God,  of  man,  and  of  thelruattnl 
relatkms  (see  accompanying  chart,  reproduced  tnr 
permiHsion  of  "The  Rosary  Magazine").  "The  whole 
Summa  i.s  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  Every  subject 
is  intr(>dur«»d  a.s  ii  (inestion,  and  divided  into  articles 
.  .  .  Eacli  arlifle  luis  also  a  uniform  disposition  of 
parts.  The  topic  is  intnxhicetl  a.s  an  inquiry  for  dis- 
cussion, under  the  term  Vtrum,  whether — e.  r.  Utrum 
Drus  silt  The  objections  against  the  pro|K)sed 
thesis  are  then  stated.  Thm»  are  generally  three  or 
four  in  number,  but  sometimes  extend  to  seven  or 
more.  The  conelu.sion  adopted  is  thai  introduced 
by  the  words,  Respondeo  dicendutn.  At  the  end  Of 
the  thesis  expounded  the  objections  are  answered, 
under  the  forms,  ad  primum,  ad  secundum,  etc."  (Eng. 
tr.,  aee  beknr).  The  "Sununa"  ia  Christian  doctrine 
in  aeientilie  fonn;  it  is  hiunan  reaaon  renderiiw  its 
bj^MBt  senrioe  in  defence  and  eaqpilanation  oT  the 
truths  of  the  CThristian  religion:  It  is  the  answer  of 
the  matured  and  saintly  doctor  to  the  question  of  hi.s 
youth:  What  is  God?  Revelation,  made  known  in 
the  Scriptures  .md  by  tradition;  reason  and  its  best 
results;  .wuminess  and  fulness  of  doctrine,  order, 
conciseness  and  clearn<t«8  of  expression,  efTacement  of 
8<'lf.  the  love  of  truth  alone,  hence  a  remarkable 
fairnes-s  towards  arl\  i  i>;iries  and  calmness  in  combat- 
ing their  errors;  boIkthcjis  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
together  with  a  charmingly  tenrler  and  enlightened 
piety — these  arc  all  found  in  this  "8umma"  more 
than  in  his  other  writings,  inure  than  in  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  "among  the  scholastic 
doctors,  the  chief  and  master  of  all,  towers  Thomas 
Aquinaa,  wfaoi  as  Cajetan  obaervee  (In  2aai  Sr.  Q. 
Iw,  a.  *)  'beeauae  be  moat  venerated  the  anetent 
doctors  of  the  Church  in  a  certain  way  seems  to  have 
inherited  the  intellect  of  ail'"  (Encj'chcal,  ".fitemi 
Patris",  of  XIII). 

(b)  Edition-s  and  Translations. — It  is  impossible  to 
mention  the  various  eflirions  of  the  "Summa", 
which  has  bwn  in  consrunt  use  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years.  Very  few  hook.s  have  been  .*o  often 
republished.  The  first  comniete  (nlition,  j)rinted  at 
Ewsle  in  1485.  wajj  s<K)n  followed  bv  others,  e.  g., 
at  Venice  in  1505,  1509,  1.588,  1594;  at  Lyons  in  1520, 
1541,  ir>47.  1548,  1581.  15SIS,  1624,  1655;  at  Antwerp 
in  1575.  These  are  enumerated  by  Touron  (op.  cit., 
p.  692),  wilO  says  that  about  the  same  time  other 
editions  were  published  at  Rome,  Antwerp,  Rouen, 
Paris,  Douai,  Cokwne,  Arostenuun.  Bologna,  etc. 
The  editora  of  the  Leonine  edition  deem  worthy  of 
mention  those  publidied  at  Flaria  in  1817, 1038,  and 
164S.  at  lA'ons  m  1663,  1677,  and  1686,  and  a  Roman 
edition  of  177.S  flV,  pp.  xi.  xii).  Of  all  old  editions 
they  consider  the  nmst  accurate  two  published  at 
Paidua,  one  iu  lti98,  the  other  in  1712,  and  the  Venice 
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edition  of  1755.   Of  recent  editions  the  beat  are  the 
following:  the  Leonine;  the  Migne  editions  (ParvL 
1841,  1877);  the  first  volume  of  tlM  1841  edition  c«a- 
taming  the  "Libri  quatiior  senteotiinuDB"  of  Peter 
Lombard;  the  very  prMStleal  Faueiier  edHkm  (5  vols, 
■matt  quarto,  Puis,  1887).  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Feoeii  enriched  with  valuable  notes;  a  Roman  edition 
of  U04.    The  "Sixmma"  has  been  tran.slated  into 
Gredc  and  Amenian,  and  some  parts  have  bc-on  tran(»- 
lated  into  Chint-se  (see  De  Kubeis  in  Leonine  ed.,  I, 
p.  cxevii;  Echard,  ".Script.  Ord.  Pned.",  I,  p.  345; 
Touron,  op.  cit.,  VI,  ix;  Vaughan.  op.  cit.  II,  p.  167). 
In  1896  Father  Joseph   Kickjiby,  S.J.,  publi.shed 
"Aquinas  Ethicus",  a  tran.slation  of  the  prinripal 
portion  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  "Summa  theo- 
logica".    At  the  present  time  Father  Thoma.'*  Pegues^ 
O.P.,  is  publishing  a  French  translation  of  the  whole 
"Summa"  with  commentaries,  under  the  title  "CouH 
mentaire  fran^ais  littoral  de  la  Somme  Th(^olo^qae 
de  S.  TlMinas  d'Aquin".    The  five  volumi>s  whidi 
have  aiipeared  (Pans,  1907-10)  bring  the  work  down 
to  the  end  of  the  First  Part.   (For  reviews,  see  "Cath. 
Univerai^   Bulletin",    Jaily    1908:    Jan.,  1909; 
Mard),  1910;  April,  191 1.)    For  the  English-speaking 
world    "The   Summa   Theologica  of  St .  Thomas 
Aouinai',  liternllv  translated  by  Fathers  of  the  I\ng- 
lisn  Doiriinieun  Province,"  is  being  prepared.  The 
first  number  (London  and  New  York,  1911)  contains 
the  treatise  on  the  Divine  Essi-nce  (De  Doo  I  no,  QQ. 
i-.vxvi).    Interesting  introductory  chapters  treat  of 
"  Tfie'  Sch()la.slic  riiilosfijihv ",  "The  Summa  theo- 
logica", "The  Methcxi  of  "St.  Thomas",  and  "The 
IxHinine  Edition 

C.  Method  and  Stylr  of  St.  Thoma*. — It  is  not  po^ 
dlle  to  characterize  the  met  hod  of  St.  Thomas  by  one 
word,  unless  it  can  be  called  eclectic.  It  is  .\ristote> 
lean,  Platonic,  and  Soeratic;  it  is  inductive  and  deduS 
tive;  it  is  anamio  Mid  agmthetic.  He  chose  the  best 
that  eoidd  lie  found  in  those  who  preceded  him,  care« 
fully  sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  approving  what 
was  true,  rejecting  the  false.  Bis  powers  of  synthesis 
were  extraortlinarj".  No  writer  surpajwed  him  in  the 
faculty  of  expressing  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the 
truth  gathere<l  from  a  multitude  of  varying  and  con- 
flicting oj>inions;  and  in  almost  ovvtv  instance  the 
student  se<'s  the  truth  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
St.  Thomas's  summary  and  statement.  Not  that 
he  would  have  students  swear  by  the  words  of  a 
majjter.  In  philosophy,  he  says,  arguments  from 
authority  are  of  secondary  importance;  pliiloeoDhy 
does  not  consist  in  knowing  what  men  have  said,  out 
in  knowing  the  truth  (In  I  lib.  de  Codo,  lect.  xxu;  11 
Sent.,  D.  xiv,  a.  2,  ad  lum).  He  assigns  its  nro|Nr 
place  to  reason  used  in  theolo|Qr  (see  below-:  Influence 
of  St.  Thomas),  but  lie  keq»  it  within  ita  own  ai^Mn. 
Against  the  Traditionalists  the  Holy  See  has  declared 
that  the  method  used  by  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bona- 
venture  does  not  lead  to  Rationalism  (E^niingei^ 
Bannwart,  n.  ir).')2).  Not  so  bold  or  (iritiitml  in  inves- 
tigating nature  as  were  .Mbertus  Miif^nus  and  Roger 
Bacon,  he  was,  never! heles.-^,  abre;ist  of  his  time  in 
science,  and  many  of  his  opiruons  are  of  scientific 
value  in  the  twentietli  een1\ir\  TaLi-.  for  instance, 
the  following:  "In  the  same  plant  there  i.s  the  two- 
fold virtue,  ac^'e  and  (i.as.-iive,  though  sometimes  the 
active  is  /ouncHn  one  and  the  patwive  in  another,  so 
that  one  plant  is  said  to  be  masculine  and  the  other 
feminine''  (3  Sent.,  D.  Ill,  Q.  ii.  a  1.— For  other 
examples  see  Conwav,  O.P.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73  sqq.; 
Walsh,  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas",  in  "Rosar>'Magasine^', 
M^,  1911.). 

"Die  style  of  St.  ThMoas  is  a  medium  betffMB 
the  rough  expresaiveneas  of  some  Scholastics  and  the 

fastidious  elegance  of  John  of  Salisbury;  it  is  remark* 
able  for  accuracy,  brevity,  and  completeness.  Pope 
Innocent  VI  (nuofed  in  the  Encyclical,  "vf-temi 
Patris",  of  Leo  XIII)  declared  that,  with  the  excep- 
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tioBof  the  canonical  writings,  llic  works  of  St.  Tliomas 
Burpasa  all  others  in  "accunuy  of  cxprcs.sion  uiui 
triilli  of  Htutoiiient  "  (luibet  proiiriftatcni  vcrbonim, 
tiiotluia  iliccnfiorum,  veritatem  sententiiiruru  i.  (Ircat 
orators,  such  a.s  Hossuet,  Lacordaire,  Moiisuhrr,  have 
studied  his  style,  and  have  been  influenced  by  it,  but 
they  could  not  reproduce  it.  The  same  is  tme  of 
theologies  writers.  Cajetan  knew  St.  Thomas's 
style  better  than  any  of  his  disciples,  but  Cijcten  is 
beneath  bis  great  master  in  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
nmraarion,  in  soberness  and  solidity  of  judgment.  St. 
Tnonias  did  not  attain  to  this  perfection  without  an 
effort.  B»  ynm  a  mngularly  bleaaed  genius,  but  lie 
was  abo  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  by  continued 
application  he  reached  that  stage  of  perfection  in  the 
art  of  writing  wIkto  the  art  disappears.  "The 
autlior'.s  manij.H«Tipt  of  the  Suiiima  Contra  (lentiles  i.s 
81  ill  in  RTeat  part  extant.  It  i.s  now  in  the  V'utican 
Library.  The  manuscript  eon.-^i.sts  of  strijjs  of  parcli- 
inciii,  of  vuriou.^i  shaili'.s  of  colour,  contained  in  an  old 
parchment  cover  to  which  they  were  oripnallv 
Stitched.  The  writing  is  in  double  column,  and  difli- 
cult  to  decipher,  abounding  in  abbreviations,  often 
;  into  a  kind  of  shorthand.  Throughout  many 
■  a  Una  k  drawn  in  sign  of  ensure  "  (Rickabv, 
op.  eii.|  nrafaoe:  see  Uoelli  ed.,  "Sam.  «ont.  W""^  » 
nomtf  1878). 

m.  iMiutiNGBB  KXMxrm  ON  Sr.  Thoius. — ^How 
«u  this  gmit  genius  fonnfldT  Tbn  eaoMS  that 
exerted  an  mflnenoe  on  St.  Tbonusiraieof  two  kinds, 
natural  and  supematuraL 

A.  Nttlural  Vamen. — (1)  As  a  foundation,  he  "was 
a  witty  child,  and  had  recrive<l  a  good  soul"  (Wis., 
viii,  19).  From  the  bcgiiuiitig  lu>  iiianifesl*'*!  preco- 
cious and  extraonlinary  talent  ami  thoughtfulness 
bci'ond  his  years.  (2)  His  education  W!us  such  that 
great  things  might  have  bc^cn  exiM'ctetl  of  Isim.  His 
training  al  Monte  Cassino,  at  Naples,  Paris,  and 
Cologne  wiis  tlie  best  that  the  thirteenth  century  could 

Kt  and  that  century  was  the  golden  age  of  educa- 
.  That  it  afforded  excellent  opiiortunities  for 
fanning  great  philosophera  and  theologians  is-evident 
from  the  character  of  8t.  Thomas's  contempororieB. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  Albcrtus  Magnus,  St.  Booaven- 
ture,  St.  R^rmond  of  Pennafort,  Roger  Baoon,  Hugo 
a  S.  Charo,  Vincent  of  Bcauvais,  not  to  mention  scores 
of  others,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  those  were  days 
of  reidly  great  scholars.  (.See  Walsh,  "  The  Thirtccnf  h 
Greatest  of  Centuries",  New  York,  1907.)  The  men 
who  trained  St.  Tliomas  wi  re  his  teachers  at  Monte 
Cassino  and  Naples,  but  alwve  all  Albertus  Magnus, 
under  whom  he  studied  at  Paris  and  Cologne.  (:}J 
The  books  that  exercise<J  the  greatest  infhii'iu  e  on  his 
mintl  were  the  Bible,  the  Deet-ec  s  of  the  criuilcils  and 
of  the  iiopcs,  the  works  <>i  the  Fathers,  (Jreek  and 
Latin,  esperiallv  of  ."^i.  .\ut,'ust inc.  the  "Sentences"  of 
Peter  Lombard,  the  writings  <if  the  philosophers, 
eopedally  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  ami  l'><»ethius.  Ii  from 
those  authors  any  were  to  be  selected  for  special 
mention,  undoubtedly  they  would  be  Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Petgr  Lombard.  In  another  sense 
the  writings  of  St.'Tnomas  wenrinHuenced  by  Aver- 
roes,  the  chief  opponent  whom  he  had  to  combat  in 
order  to  defend  and  make  known  the  true  .\ristotle. 
(I;  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  S(.  Thomas  was 
ble.s.se(l  with  a  retentive  memory  and  great  powers  of 
penetration.  Father  Daniel  (I'.Vgusta  oiiee  pressed 
nim  to  say  what  he  considered  the  greatest  grace  he 
had  ever  rcceiveil,  sanctifying  grace  of  course  (>xcr"]>- 
ted.  "I  think  that  of  having  understooil  whatever 
I  have  read",  was  the  reply.  St.  Antoninus  declan'd 
that  "he  roraembercd  everything  he  ha<l  read,  so 
tiiat  his  mind  was  like  a  hu^  library"  (cf.  Drane,  op. 
mi.f  p.  427;  Vaiighan,  op.  eit.,  II,  p.  567).  The  bate 
enumeration  of  the  texts  of  .Scripture  cited  in  the 
"Summa  theologica"  fills  eighty  snmll-print  columns 
in  the  Migne  edition,  and  by  many  it  is  not  unreason- 


ably supposed  that  he  learn*^!  the  .Sacnxl  Ttooks  by 
heart  while  he  wiis  impri.'soned  m  tlie  Ciislle  of  tSsa 
Ciiovanni.  Like  .St.  Dominic  he  had  a  special  ]ove 
for  the  Kfjistles  of  .St.  Paul,  on  which  he  wrote  cocn- 
meiitaries  (rc-r-eiit  e<lition  in  2  vols.,  Turin,  ISiJll. 

(5)  Deep  reverence  for  the  Faith,  a.s  made  known  hy 
tradition,  characteriz<\s  all  his  writings.  The  coti- 
metudo  ecdesUt — the  practice  of  the  Church — should 
])revail  over  tlic  authority  uf  any  doctor  (II-II,  Q.  x. 
a.  12).  In  the  "  Summa  "  he  quotes  from  19  oounctk, 
41  pooesi  and  52  Fathers  of  the  Church.  A 
acquaintance  with  his  wiitings  tsill  show  that  among 
VtKt  Fsthers  his  favourite  was  St.  Autnistine  (on  the 
Gredc  Fathers  see  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II,  cc.  iii  sqq.). 

(6)  With  St.  Augustine  (II  De  doctr.  Oirist..  c.  xl\ 
St.  Thomaj?  held  that  whatever  there  w.-is  of  tnitb  in 
the  writings  of  pagan  philosophers  shouki  he  taken 
from  them,  as  from  "unjust  pos.M^ssors ",  and  adiipted 
to  the  leaching  of  the  true  religion  (Sum.  thcol..  I, 
Q.  Ixxxiv,  a.  In  thi>  ■  Suninia"  alone  be  iiuotf* 
from  the  wTitings  of  Ki  philosophers  and  ixM-ts.  his 
favourite  authors  1  <  \ii-'ii'le,  Plato,  ar  i.  .fSM-ru' 
Christian  writenj,  lUieihms.  From  Aristotle  he 
learned  that  love  of  order  and  accuracy  of  expreesiao 
which  .are  ch.iract  i  rislie  of  his  own  works.  From 
Boethius  he  leann  i  that  Aristotle's  works  could  be 
used  without  detriment  to  Christianity.  did  not 
follow  Boethius  in  his  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  general  the  Stagirite  was  his 
master,  but  the  elevaf  ionandgrandeorof  St.  Thomas's 
conceptions  and  tin  ni  tjeslie  dignity  of  his  methods 
of  treatment  spejik  sirongly  of  the  sublioie  Plato 
(see  Vaugtian,  op.  it  ,  II,  pp.  11>,  (i27  .sqq.illuit,  "Le 
I'latonisnie  au  treizn  itn' sie('|i'"  in  "' .\iinales de  Pnilos. 
Chretienne",  l"eb.,  l^''it;  'Les  elrments  Platonieiens 
de  la  doctrine  de  S'  Tlium.as"  in  "Kevue  Thomisle", 
Nov.-Dec,  I'.tlli. 

B.  Siti/cmalurdl      ;  •  x     Even  if  we  do  nf)t  accept 
as  literally  true  tl         !  n  irion  of  John  NXII,  tha' 
St.  Thomas  wrought  as  many  miracles  as  there  are 
articles  in  the  "Summa",  we  must,  nevertheless,  go 
beyond  causes  merely  natural  in  attempting  to  explain 
his  extraordinary  career  and  wonderful  writings.  (1) 
Purity  of  mind  and  body  oontributesin  no  smaU  de- 
gree to  cissraflss  of  vision  (seeSt.  Thomas,  "Commen- 
taries on  ICor.,  0.  v\i' '.  Lesson  v) .  By  the  gif  t  of  purity, 
miraculously  granted  at  the  time  of  the  mystic  gird- 
ling, Cod  made  Thomas's  life  angelic;  the  jxTspieacity 
and  depth  of  his  inti-llect.  Divine  grace  aiding,  made 
him  the  "Angelic  Doctor".    (2)  The  sjiirit  of  prayer, 
his  great  piety  ajid  tlevotion,  drew  down  blessings  on 
his  studies.    I']xplaining  why  he  read,  every  dav,  por- 
tions of  the  "Conferences"  of  Cassian,  he  said:  "In 
such  reading  I  find  devotion,  whence  1  readily  a.-ici  nd 
to  contemplation"  (Priimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  ;]2 ).    In  the 
lessons  of  the  Breviarj'  read  on  his  fejist  day  it  is 
explicitly  stated  that  he  never  began  to  study  without 
first  invoking  the  assistance  of  God  in  prayer:  and 
when  he  wrestled  with  obscure  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  prayer  he  added  fastiiuc.   (3)  Facts  narrated 
by  persons  wlw  either  loiew  St,  Thomas  in  life  or 
wrote  at  about  the  time  of  his  eanonisatioa  prove 
that  he  received  a&sistance  from  heaven.    To  Father 
Reginald  he  declare<l  that  he  hml  learned  more  in 
prayer  and  contemplation  than  he  ha<l  acijuintl  from 
men  or  books  (Priimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  ."^ln.  These  atime 
authors  tell  of  mysterious  visitors  who  came  to  en- 
courage and   enlighten   him.    The   H1is-><m1  N'irgin 
ai)pe;ire<i.  In  a.s-sure  him  that  his  life  and  !iis  wriiincs 
were  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he  would  p<  rs.  vcre 
in  his  holy  vocation.   Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  .  aiiie  aid 
him  in  interpreting  an  obscure  passage  in  Isaits. 
When  humility  caused  him  to  consider  himself  nn- 
worthy  of  the  doctorate,  a  venerable  religious  of  hit 
order  (suppjwed  to  be  St.  Dominic)  an^H^irel  tS 
encourage  nim  and  suggested  the  text  for  nis  opcaini 
disoourae  (PAmmer,  op.  cit.,  29,  37;  Toeoo  in  "Ads 
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as.",  VII  Mar.;  ViUigliJin,  op.  vit  ,  II.  01).  Hia 
erfltasies  have  boon  nu-ntiono*!.  litu  ah.straclions  in 
pr  sencc  of  Kinft  Ixiiiis  iX  (St.  Louis)  and  of  diHtin 
guiabed  vimtora  arr  related  by  all  bioKraphcrti.  Hence, 
even  if  allowance  be  mads  for  great  entlumiiflm  on 
the  part  of  his  admircra,  we  must  conclude  that  hia 
fljctraordinary  learning  cannot  be  attributed  to  merely 
naAund  gmuwb.  Of  bim  ii  may  truly  be  aaid  that  be 
laboured  a«  if  all  depended  on  his  own  efforts  and 
prayed  as  if  all  depended  on  God. 

IV.  Intltiekcb  of  St.  Thomas. — A.  Influence  on 
Snnctily.  The  great  SchoI:i>!t  ii  a  were  holy  as  well  as 
leametl  men.  .Mcxander  of  Hales,  Ble.ssed  Alb<'rUi,s 
Magnu.s,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Bona%'ciii un-  prove  that 
learning  does  not  iicers.sarily  dry  up  (Icvniiiin.  The 
angelic  Tlioitias  and  I  lie  serapliif  Ikjnax  i?nf  are  re[)re- 
Hont  the  highest  types  of  Christian  scholarshij),  rotn- 
bining  eminent  learning  with  heroie  winctity.  Canli- 
nal  Ikssarion  called  St.  Thomas  "the  mast  wiintlv 
of  learned  men  and  the  moet  learned  of  .saints  '. 
His  works  breathe  the  spirit  of  fJod,  a  tentler  and 
enlightened  piety,  built  on  a  tstiiid  foundation,  viz. 
the  knowleoigB  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  man.  The 
*<8imuiu  theologica"  may  be  made  a  manual  of  piety 
ai  wen  ai  a  text-Wk  for  the  etudy  of  theology  (ci. 
Drane,  op.  dt.,  p.  446).  St.  Fhmeis  de  Sates,  St. 
Philip  Neri.  St.  Charles  Borromco,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  St.  Pius  V,  St.  Antoniniw  eon.stantly  studied 
St.  Tlioina.s.  Nothing  could  lie  irion'  inspiring  than 
his  treatises  on  Christ,  in  Ills  Micnil  Pitmhi,  in  His 
lifr  ami  sufTrririKS.  His  treatise  on  tlie  s.-u-raincnts, 
esiM'cially  on  penance  and  the  KucharLst,  would  rnelt 
even  hardeneil  heart.s.  He  takes  pains  to  t  xphDn 
the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Maas  ("  De  rilu  Ku<  ha- 
ristia;"  in  "Sum.  theol.",  Ill,  Q.  Ixxxiii,  and  no 
writer  has  expkined  more  clearly  than  St.  Thomas 
the  effects  produced  in  the  aouU  of  DMO  hf  this 
heavenly  Bread  (ibid.,  Q.  Ixxix).  The  principles 
teeenUy  unced,  in  regard  to  frequent  Communion,  by 
Pius  X  {**Sam  Trid.  Synodus'',  1905)  are  found  in 
8t.  Thomas  (JQ.-  bodx,  a.  8,  Q.  bcxx,  a.  10),  although  he 
is  not  so  explicit  on  this  point  as  he  i.s  on  the  Commu- 
nion of  children.  In  the  Decree  "Quam  Singidari" 
(1910)  the  {>ope  cites  St.  Thomas,  who  teaches  that, 
when  children  b<»gin  to  have  some  use  of  reason,  so 
that  they  can  conceive  some  <ievotion  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  thev  may  he  allowcfl  to  communicate 
iSl.  Iwx,  a.  9,  ad  .1""';.  The  >iiiritual  and  devotional 
asiM'cts  of  St.  Thomas's  theology  liave  bem  points'*! 
out  by  Father  Contcnson,  O.P.,  in  liis  '  Th< ologia 
mentis  ct  cordis".  They  are  more  fully  exphiined 
by  Father  Vallgomera,  O.P.,  in  his  "Theologia 
ilystiea  D.  Thomie",  wherein  the  author  leada  the 
•ool  to  God  through  the  purgative,  illuminative,  and 
voitive  imn.  The  Encvclical  I>etter  of  Ixh>  XIII  on 
the  H^y  j^lirit  is  drawn  largely  from  St.  Thomas,  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  "Prima  Secunda"  and 
the  "Secunda  Sccimds"  know  how  admuably  the 
saint  explains  the  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  Koly  Ghost, 
as  well  tm  the  Beatitudes,  and  their  relations  to  the 
different  virtues  {see  Frogcl,  O  P.  "De  L'habitation 
du  Saint  E-snrit  dans  N-s  Ames  justes,  d'a]lr^s  la  doe- 
trine  de  S.  Thomas  d'.Aquin",  Paris,  1S9,S).  Nearly 
all  KOO<l  Bpiritunl  writers  .seek  in  St.  Thomas  defini- 
tions of  the  virtu<'s  which  thev  recommend.  Remit  ]y 
his  minor  works  on  the  religious  life  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  ("An  Apology  for  the  Religious 
Orders",  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Louis,  1902; 
"The  Rclidous  State",  "The  Episcopate ',  "The 
Priestly  Office",  by  St.  Thomas  St.  Louis,  1902). 
B.  infiue$u»  on  Inielledtui  Life. — Since  the  days 


of  Ariitotl^  probably  no  cm  bmb  has  exercieed  such 
a  powerful  inffoesoe  on  the  thinlrfng  world  aa  did 

St.  Thomas.  His  authority  was  very  great  during 
hit  lifetime.     The  popes,  ttio  universities,  the  irfw/ta 

of  his  order  were  anxious  to  jirofit  by  his  learning  and 
{H-udence.   Several  of  his  miiHjrtant  workij  were 


written  at  the  request  of  others,  and  his  opinion  was 
tfouglit  by  all  classes.  On  several  occasions  the  doc- 
tors of  Paris  referred  their  disputes  to  him  and  grate- 
fully abided  by  hi^  decision  (Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II, 

E.  544).  His  principles,  madenown  by  his  writmgs, 
ave  continued  to  influence  men  even  to  this  day. 
Thia  subject  eannot  be  conaidored  in  all  ita  aqiects, 
nor  is  that  necessary'.  His  influeneeon  matters  pui^ 
phOoBophical  is  fully  explafaied  in  histories  of  philoeo* 
phy  (see  c.  g.  Gonzales,  O.P.,  "Hist,  de  la  philoso- 
phic'*, II,  Paris,  1890;  Turner,  op.  cit.,  pp.34.3»qq.; 
Vallet,  C.S.S.,  "IIi.st.  de  la  nhil.",  Paris,  1.SS6;  Jour- 
dain,  "  La  Philosophic  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin  2  vols., 
Paris,  1S.")S;  Haiin'au.  "Hi-st.  de  la  Phil.  .«col.astiquc", 
Paris,  1S72-S();  l  elH-rweg.  "Hist,  of  Philosophy", 
2  vols.,  New  York,  1903,  I,  ]ip.  44:!  sqq.).  (Theolo- 
gians who  followed  St.  Tlujiua-s  will  be  mentioned  in 
TiioMi.sM.  See  also  Pukachkrh,  Okdkk  of. — II,  A, 
2,  d.)  His  paramount  imix>rtanee  and  influence  may 
be  exphiinca  by  considering  him  as  the  Chnstian 
Aristotle,  combming  in  his  person  the  best  that  the 
world  has  known  in  philosophy  end  theology.  It  is 
in  this  light  that  he  is  proposed  as  a  model  by  Leo 
XIII  in  the  famous  En<^elical  "^temi  Pfttzis".  The 
work  of  his  life  may  be  nmuned  up  in  two  proposi- 
tions: he  established  the  true  Teiatioos  between 
faith  and  reason;  he  sj'stematizcd  theology. 

(1)  Faith  and  Reason. — The  principles  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  relations  between  faith  and  niison 
were  solemnly  proeiaimetl  in  the  X'atican  Council. 
The  s<'cond,  third,  and  fourth  cliaplers  of  the  Consti- 
tution "Dei  Filius"  read  like  pages  taken  from  the 
worksof  the  Angelic  Doctor.  First ,  reason  alone  is  not 
sufiicient  to  guide  men:  they  need  Revelation;  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  the  truths  known  by  reason 
from  higher  truths  (mysteries)  known  by  Revelation. 
Secondly,  reason  and  Kevelation,  though  distinct, 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  Thirdly,  faith  pre- 
acrves  reason  from  error;  reason  should  ao  service  in 
the  eause  of  faith.  Fourthly,  this  service  ia  rendered 
in  three  ways:  (a)  reaaon  ahould  prepare  the  minds  of 
men  to  receive  the  Faith  by  proving  the  truths  which 
faith  presupposes  {prceambttla  fidei) ;  (b)  reason  shoukl 
explain  and  develop  the  tnith.s  of  Faith  and  should 
propose  them  in  scientific  form;  (c)  reason  should 
defend  the  truths  revealed  by  Almighty  Cod.  This 
is  a  develoniiient  of  St.  .Augustine's  famous  siiying 
(De  Trin.,  Xl\,  c.  i  i,  that  the  right  use  of  reason  is 
"that  by  wliidi  the  most  ^diok-some  faith  is  begotten 
...  is  nourished,  defended,  and  made  strong". 
These  principles  are  proposed  by  St.  Thomas  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  following:  "In  Boethium,  de 
Trin.  IVoem. ',  "Q.  ii,  a.  1;  "Sum,  coot,  gent.",  I,  ec. 
iii-ix;  "Sumina".  I,  Q.  i,  aa.  I,  5,  8;Q.xxxii,  a.  1:Q. 
Ixxxiv,  a.  5  (cf.  Vaugbani  op.  cit.,  cc.  vjii,  ix,  x;  Man- 
ning, "The  Vatican  Council  and  Ita  Definitiana", 
New  York,  1905,]».20Q  aqq.).  St .  Thomas's  services 
to  the  Faith  are  thoa  aummed  up  by  Leo  XIII  in  the 
Encyclical  "if:temi  Patris":  "He  won  this  title  of 
distinction  for  himself:  that  single-handt-d  he  victo- 
riou.'jjv  conih.ited  the  errors  of  former  times,  and 
supnhdl  iiiviiu-ible  arms  to  put  to  rout  tho.se  which 
might  in  after  times  spring  up.  Again,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing, a.s  is  fitting,  reason  and  faith,  he  both 
preserved  and  had  regard  for  the  rinhts  of  eacli;  so 
much  so,  inde^-ii,  that  n/ason.  borne  on  the  wings  of 
Thomas,  can  scarcely  ri.>i<'  higher,  while  faith  could 
Bcarccly  expect  more  or  stronger  aids  from  reason  than 
those  which  she  has  already  obtained  through 
Thomas."  St.  Thomas  did  not  combat  imaginaiy 
foes;  he  attacked  Uving  adversaries.  The  works  of 
AriatoUe  had  been  mtrodiioed  into  Ftanee  in  faulty 
tnauiatfooa  and  with  the  misleadrog  commentaries 
of  Jewish  and  Moorish  philosophers.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  flood  of  errors  which  bo  alarmed  the  authorities 
that  the  reading  of  Arisforle's  I'liysics  and  Meta- 
phyaicH  was  forbidden  by  Robert  de  Courgon  in  1210, 
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the  decree  being  modorafod  by  rirogor\'  IX  in  1231. 
There  crept  into  the  University  of  Paris  an  insidious 
^irit  of  irreverence  and  llaticnuili.sni,  represented 
espeoiuUy  by  Abclard  and  Raymond  Lullns,  w}iich 
cljiirnnl  tliat  rcjison  ('0111(1  know  and  provf  all  things, 
even  the  inystcricj^  of  Faith.  I'ndor  the  authority  of 
Averrocs  dangerous  <lo('trines  were  propagated,  e«p«^ 
cially  two  very  pernicious  errurn:  nrst,  tnat  philoacH 
phy  and  religion  being  in  different  regions,  what  ia 
true  in  religion  might  be  false  in  philosophy;  secondly, 
that  all  men  have  hut  one  soul.  Averrocs  was  com- 
monlv  styled  "The  Ck>mmentator",  but  St.  TbonuM 
says  he  waa  "not  so  much  a  Peripatetic  as  a  eomiptor 
of  Peripatefic  philosophy"  (Opusc.  de  unit,  intell.). 
Applying  a  i)ri!i(  iple  of  St.  Augustine  (see  I,  Q. 
Ixxxiv.  a.  5 1,  loUftwing  in  the  ffK)f.stri)s  of  Alexander  of 
Hales  and  AUxTtus  XlagnuM,  St.  Thoma«  re«jlved  to 
take  what  was  true  frotn  lhf>  "unjust  possoKsors", 
in  order  to  jjn-ss  it  into  ilic  scr\  ir(^  of  revcahii  religion. 
Obioetions  to  .\ristotlo  would  n  asc  if  the  true  Arit*- 
totle  were  made  known;  henee  his  first  rare  wiin  to 
obtain  a  new  translation  of  the  works  of  the  great 
philosopher  (see  .\.  .lourdain,  "Rccherches  critiques 
flur  J'Age  ct  Torigine  des  traductions  latines  d'.Aris- 
tote^,  Paris,  1819,  1843:  UdMTweg,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  430; 
Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire).  Aristotle  was  to  be  puri- 
fied; false  commentators  were  to  be  rcfutedjtbe  most 
influflotial  of  these  was  Averroies,  hence  St.  Thomat  ia 
eoBtinmJjy  rejecting  his  falae  intannetations. 

(3)  Tlieolog>-  Systcmatised. — Tfienext  step  wasto 
presi  reason  into  the  service  of  the  Faith,  by  putting 
Christian  doctrine  into  scientific  form.  Scholasti- 
cism does  not  consist,  a.s  some  persons  imagine,  in 
useless  discussions  utiil  .suhtU  t  ics,  but  in  this,  that  it 
expresses  sound  doctrine  in  lannuaKc  which  is  accu- 
rate, clear,  and  conci.s»>.  Iti  ilir  1  ricydieal  ".l^temi 
Patris"  XIII,  citing  the  wonis  (jf  Si\iiis  V  (Bull 
"Triumphantis",  1."kS.S),  de<lart\s  iliat  to  the  right 
use  of  philosophy  we  aro  indebteti  for  "those  noble 
endowments  which  make  Scholtistic  theology  so 
fcmnidable  to  the  enemies  of  tnith",  because  "that 
ready  coherence  of  cause  and  effect,  that  order  and 
array  of  a  discinUned  army  in  battle,  thoee  clear 
d«6nitioiM  and  diatincticHu,  that  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  those  keen  diseussioDS  by  wnich  light  ia 
distinguished  from  darkneas,  the  true  from  the  falatk 
expose  and  lay  bare,  as  it  were,  the  falsehoods  oi 
heretics  wrapped  around  by  a  cloud  of  subterfuges  and 
fallacies".  When  the  great  Scholastics  had  written, 
there  w!i.s  light  where  thero  had  been  darkness,  there 
was  order  where  confusion  had  prevailed.  Th«'  work 
of  St.  Anselm  and  of  I'Mrr  I^miliard  was  perfected 
by  the  Schohustic  thc<ii(iuian.s.  Since  tlieir  days  no 
suh.stant i.al  iitijjrovements  have  been  nuule  in  the 
plan  and  Hy.sleni  of  theology,  although  the  field  of 
ajKilogelics  ha.s  been  widened,  and  positive  thiSologjr 
has  become  more  important. 

C.  St.  Thomait's  Doctrine  FoOouml.— Within  a  shact 
time  after  his  death  the  writinm  of  St.  Hmoms  were 
tiniversally  esiiH>mcd.  The  Dcodnieaui  natunQy 
took  the  lead  in  foUowiu  St.  Thama.  The  genefal 
chapter  held  m  Paris  in  1379  pronounoed  severepen- 
alties  against  all  who  dared  to  speak  irreveientnr  of 
him  or  of  his  writings.  The  chanters  held  in  Paris 
in  1286,  at  Hordraux  in  12s7,  and  at  I.ucca  in 
expressly  re<iuii-ed  the  brethren  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas,  who  at  that  lime  had  not  been  caiKiniztHi 
(Const.  Ord.  Pned..  n.  \VM)).  The  rnivcrsity 
I'liris,  (iti  the  oceioiiin  of  Thomas's  death,  sent 
otlicial  letter  of  eondolenee  to  the  general  rlutpter  of 
the  DoininicauH,  tieelsiring  that,  «Hjually  witli  his 
brethren,  the  university  exjMtienced  sorrow  at  the 
los-s  of  one  who  wits  their  own  liy  many  titles  (.see 
text  of  letter  in  \'aughan,  on.  cit.,  II,  u.  82).  In  the 
Encyclical  ".'Kierni  Putri.s''  Leo  XIII  mentions  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Salamanca,  Alcali,  Douai. 
Toulouse,  Louvain,  Padua,  Bologna,  Naples,  ana 


of  _/h' 

an  is 


Coimbra  as  "the  homes  of  human  wi.mlom  whoe 
Thomas  reigned  supreme,  juid  the  minds  (if  all,  of 
teachers  as  well  its  of  tauj;lif,  resle<i  in  wonderful 
liarmony  under  the  sliield  and  authority  of  the  .Angelic 
I  Jul  ( n  r " .  To  t  he  list  may  be  added  Lima  and  M  aiiila, 
Knboiirg  and  Washington.  Seminaries  and  (^>llegi-s 
followed  the  lead  of  the  universities.  The  ••Sumnia" 
ually  supplanted  the  "Sentenoesj"  as  the  texi- 
<rf  theokip'.  Minds  were  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  St.  Thoniit.<<;  he  Ixeame  the 
great  master,  exercising  a  world-wide  influence  on  the 

S*nionB  of  men  and  on  their  writings;  for  even  those 
0  did  not  adopt  all  of  his  eondusuMM  were  obKgBd 
to  ^ve  due  oonsiaeration  to  bis  opinions.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  6000  commentaries  on  St.  Thomas's 
work.s  have  been  WTittcn.  Manuals  of  theology  and 
of  philosophy,  compo.s<\i  with  the  intention  of  impiart- 
ing  his  teaching,  translations,  and  studies,  or  digest.-* 
Utudea),  of  portions  of  his  works  have  been  published 
in  profusion  during  the  las*  .six  hundred  years  and 
to-day  his  name  is  in  honour  all  over  the  world  (sre 
Th(jmism).  In  every  orie  of  the  general  councils 
held  since  his  death  St.  Thomas  has  bcf  n  singularly 
honoured.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons  his  book  "Con- 
tra errores  Graeeorum"  was  used  with  telling  effect 
against  the  Greeks.  In  later  disputes,  before  ubA 
diuing  the  Councii  of  Florence,  John  of  Montenegro, 
the  ohampion  ef  Latin  orthodosnr,  found  St.  Thonms's 
wedai  ft  aouroe  of  trrefracabte  argnmenta.  The 
**I)ea«(imi  pro  Aimoiis"  (tnslruetton  for  the  Ann^ 
nians),  issued  by  the  authonty  of  that  council,  is  t«ken 
almost  verbatim  from  his  treatise,  "De  6dei  articulis 
et  septem  sacramentis"  (see  Denzinger-Bannwart,  n. 
t}95).  "In  the  Councils  of  I.vons,  Vienne.  Florence, 
and  the  Vatican",  writes  "Leo  XI 11  llnrycliml 
".^Ctemi  Patris"!.  "one  might  almost  say  that 
Thoma.s  took  jiart  in  and  i^n-suled  over  the  d(  hl>era- 
tions  and  decree**  of  the  Fathers,  contending  ap:iin>t 
the  errors  of  the  Greeks,  of  heretics,  and  Kationaliists, 
with  invincible  force  and  with  the  hapi>iest  re«<ult8. 
But  the  chief  and  special  glor>'  of  Thomas,  one  whidh 
he  has  shared  with  none  of  the  Catholic  doctors,  is 
that  the  Fathers  of  Trent  made  it  part  of  the  order  of 
the  conclave  to  lay  upon  the  altar,  together  with  the 
code  of  Sacred  Scnpture  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Snpreme  Pontiffs,  the  Sununa  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
whence  to  seek  counsel,  reason,  and  inspiration. 
Greater  influence  than  this  no  man  could  have. 

Before  this  section  is  closed  mention  should  be  made 
of  two  books  widelv  known  and  hiphly  (^teemed, 
which  were  inspired  by  and  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  St.  Thonuis.  The  Catichism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  comf>f>sed  by  discijjles  of  the  .\ngelic  Doctor, 
is  in  reality  a  con)f)endium  of  hi.s  thi-olniry,  m  con- 
venient form  for  the  use  of  parish  oriest.s,  iJanle's 
"  Divina  Commedia"  has  been  eallea  "the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas  in  verso",  and  commentators  trace  the 

Seat  Florentine  poet's  divisions  and  descriptions  of 
e  virtues  and  vices  to  the  "Secunda  Serunde"  ^ee 
Berthier,  O.P.,  "La  divina  commedia  eon  commenti 
aeoondo  la  seholastii»",  Turin.  1803;  Osanam, 
''Dante  et  la  philosophie  an  tretniinie  aiae".  Parts, 
1845,  p.  319;  Jourdain,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  128). 

D.  Apprecintim  of  St.  Thomas.— (\)  In  the  Church. 
— The  e^teem  in  w  hich  he  wits  held  during  his  life  has 
not  been  dirninisluxl,  but  rather  increjuaKl,  in  the 
course  of  the  six  centuries  that  liaM-  elapsed  sinc^  his 
ith.    The  position  which  hi 


o('eu)ii<»8  in  the  Church 
well  explained  bv  that  great  scholar  Leo  XIII,  in 
the  Kncvclical  ".'Ltemi  Patris",  recoiiunenditig  the 
sfudv  of"  Scholastic  philo,s<)phy  i'^' It  is  known  iliiit 
nearly  all  the  founders  and  framers  of  law  s  of  rehgioiu 
orders  commanded  their  societies  to  .study  and  rdi» 
gjously  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  St.  Thoma^^.  .  . 
To  say  nothing  of  the  family  of  St.  Dominie,  whiA 
rightly  claims  thia  neat  teacher  for  its  own  glanr, 
the  BtaAutsB  of  the  BcnediethMi^  the  Oarmelites,  lii 
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Antriistini.inR,  flio  Sooirty  of  Jpsus,  and  many  othors, 
all  testify  thut  tliry  arc  bound  by  this  law."  AmonRst 
the  "many  otluTs"  the  Serv'ites,  (he  Passionists,  tlie 
Barnabitos,  and  the  Sulpirians  have  b<fn  devoted  in 
an  eflpecial  manner  to  tin-  ntudy  of  St.  Thomas. 
(See  Berthier,  "L'Etude  ti<'  la  Somnie  Thdolonique 
de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin",  I'aria,  1905,  pp.  18  sqq.; 
GoudiD,  O.P..  "Phil.  D.  Tbom»",  Paris,  1886,  in- 
trod.  a  3;  Touron,  op.  at.,  V,  cc.  xi,  xii.)  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  uiuv«nitic8  wMn  St.  ThomM  tulM  as 
the  Rreat  master  have  been  emmefated  above.  The 
,PariH  (lortoi?  called  him  the  moning  star,  the  lumi- 
nous .sun,  the  light  of  the  whole  Chureh.  Stephen, 
Bi.<ihn]>  (if  Paris,  repressing  those  who  dared  to  attack 
the  diK'triiH'  of  "that  most  excellent  Doctor,  (he 
blcssfvl  'riujnia.s",  calls  liiiii  "the  great  Imninarj'  of 
till-  Catliolic  Churr-li,  the  precious  stone  of  (he  priest- 
hood, I  lie  flow  er  of  doctors,  and  the  bright  mirror  of 
the  University  of  Pari.'*"  (Drane,  op.  cit.,  p.  431). 
In  the  old  Louvain  University  the  doctors  were 
required  to  uncover  and  bow  their  heads  when  they 
pronounced  the  name  of  Thomas  (Goudin,  op.  dt., 
p.  21).  (On  the  universities,  see  TouraD,  on.  dt., 
1.  V,  cc.  IX,  X;  Echard,  op.  dLf  t,  486^  pp.  15  aqq.; 
ef .  sJao  Taomsii.) 

"The  oeeomeniesl  oouneik,  when  bkanma  the 
flower  of  all  earthly  wisdom,  have  always  been  careful 
to  hold  Thomas  Aquinas  in  singular  honour"  (I^eo 
XIII  in  ".Kt.  Patris").  This  subieet  has  been  suffi- 
cient Iv  treated  above.  The  "Bullarium  Ordinis 
Pniili'catorum",  puhii.Mlieil  iti  ]721>  .19,  gives  (hiriy- 
eight  Bulls  in  wliich  cigliteen  sovereign  jKintiffs  praised 
and  reeonimende<l  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  (see 
&hn  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II,  c.  ii;  Berthier,  op.  cit., pp. 
7  .sqq.) .  These  apnrobal  ions  are  recalled  and  renewed 
by  lA-o  XIII,  who  lays  special  stress  on  "the  crowning 
testimony  of  Innocent  V'l:  'His  teaching  above  that 
of  others,  the  canons  alone  excepted,  enjoys  audi  an 
elegance  of  phraseoloey,  a  nu-tho<l  of  stateoMlit,  a 
tnith  of  proposition,  that  those  who  bold  it  are  never 
found  swcr\'ing  from  the  path  of  tnitii,  and  he  who 
dare  assail  it  will  ahrayia  be  niapected  of  snor"' 
(ibid.).  Leo  XIII  euBaned  his  preJeeoaww  in 
admiration  of  St.  Thomal,  in  whose  works  he  declared 
a  remedy  can  be  fou^  for  many  e\'il8  that  afflict 
wiciety  (st-e  Bert hier.  iiji.  eil..  ititrod.).  The  notable 
Encyclical  Letters  with  w'liieli  till-  niime  of  ihat  illus- 
trious pontiff  w  ill  :il\v:iysbea.ss<>ciate<l  show  howhehad 
studied  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  This  is 
vrr\  nii'ii  i  at)le  in  the  letters  on  Chri.slian  marriage, 
the  Cliri.stiaii  constitution  of  slates,  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  and  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Pope  Pius  X,  in  several  Letters,  e.  g.  in  the 
"Pascendi  D9iKinid  Oregis"  (Sept.,  1907),  has  in- 
sisted on  the  obeervanee  of  the  recommendations  of 
Leo  XIII  eonoeroing  the  studv  of  St.  Thomas.  An 
attempt  to  give  names  <^  Catholic  writers  who  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  his 
jnfluenoe  would  be  an  impoadbk  undertaking;  for  the 
Ktt  would  include  nearly  all  who  have  written  on  phi- 
losophy or  (heolo(D'  since  the  thirteenth  centur>',  as 
well  a**  hundred.^  of  writers  on  other  subjects.  Ooni- 
mendation.s  and  eulogies  are  found  in  the  iiitro<iiietor>' 
cliaptcrs  of  all  h'hkI  commentaries.  An  incomplete 
list  of  aulljors  who  !i:i\e  eollf'cled  lhe.s«>  testimonies  is 
given  hy  1 'at her  Berthier  (op.  cit.,  p.  22).  Other 
names  will  be  given  in  bibliography.    iSee  Tiiomists  ) 

(2)  Out.side  the  Church. — (a)  Anti-Scholastics. — 
Some  persons  have  be«'n  and  are  still  opi>o«Hl  (o 
everything  that  i-omes  under  the  name  of  Scholasti- 
cism, which  they  hold  to  be  synonymous  with  subtle- 
ties and  useless  discussions.  From  the  prologue  to 
the  ' '  Suinna"'  it  is  clear  that  St.  Thomas  was  opriosed 
to  all  that  was  superfluous  and  oomusing  in  Scbolastio 
studies.  When  people  understand  what  true  Scholas- 
ticism means,  their  objections  will  cease  (see  De  Wulf, 
"Scholasticism  Old  and  New",  New  York,  1907: 


Pem'er.  "The  Revival  of  .Seliola-stic  Philosophy". 
New  York,  19()9;  and  esj)ecially  the  P^ncyclical 
".,'Etemi  Patris").  (b)  Heretics  and  Schismatics. — 
"A  last  triutnph  was  reserved  for  this  incomparable 
man — namely,  to  compel  the  homage,  praise,  and 
admiration  of  even  the  verv  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lic name"  (Leo  XIII,  ibid.).  St.  Thomas's  ortho- 
doxy drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  Greeks  who 
were  opposed  to  union  with  Room.  The  united 
Graeks.  mwevw,  admire  1^  ThomM  and  study 
his  woks  (see  above,  translations  of  the  "Summa"). 
The  leaders  of  the  sjxteenth-eentun'  revolt  honoured 
St.  Thomas  by  attacking  him,  Luther  being  particu- 
larly violent  in  his  coarse  invectives  against  trie  great 
doctor.  Citing  Bucer's  wild  boast,  "Take  away 
Thoina.s  and  I  will  destroy  thi'  Church".  I  tn  XIII 
(ibid.)  remarks,  "The  ho[)e  wius  vain,  liut  the  t(>sti- 
mony  has  its  value".  Calo,  Tocco,  and  other  liiog- 
raphers  relate  that  St.  Thonia**.  travelling  from  Rome 
to  Naples,  converted  two  celebrated  Jewish  rabbis, 
whom  lie  met  at  the  country  house  of  Cardinal  Rich- 
ard (Prtimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.3;  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II, 
p.  795).  Rabbi  Paul  of  Burgos,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  converted  by  reading  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas.  Theobald  Tdiamer,  a  disciple  of  MeUno- 
thon,  abjured  his  heresv  after  he  had  read  the  "Sum- 
ma  ",  which  he  intended  to  refute.  TheCUviuHt  Du- 
perron  was  converted  in  the  same  way,  aulMNsquently 
becoming  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  a  cardinal  (see 
Conwav,  O.P.,  op.  cit.,  p.  96).  After  the  bitterness 
of  the  first  perio<i  of  Protestantism  had  pajwed  away, 
Protestants  wiw  the  necejssity  of  retaining  many  parts 
of  Ca(holic  philosophy  and  (heology,  and  those  who 
came  (o  know  S(.  Thomas  were  compelle<l  to  admire 
him.  Ueberweg  savs  "He  brought  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  to  its  highest  stage  of  development,  by 
effei^HiK  the  most  perfect  accommodation  that  was 
possible  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodox^'"  (op.  cit.,  p.  440).  R.  Seeberg  in  the 
"New  Schaff-Herzog  ReligiouB  iDncyelotx-dia  (New 
York,  1911)  devotes  ten  columna  to  St.  Thomas,  and 
mjB  that  "at  all  j^ointa  be  auooeeded  in  upholdim| 
the  church  doetrnw  ■■  audible  and  rmionabte" 
(XI,  p.  427).  For  many  yaMs,  espcdallv  since  the 
days  of  Pusey  and  Newman,  St.  Thomas  has  been  in 
high  repute  at  Oxfonl.  Recently  the  ".*^umma  con- 
tra genti!e,s"  w.iH  plriced  on  tlie  lis-t  of  subject.s  which 
a  caiiili(i:ii e  iii;i\'  otTi  r  in  the  final  iKinoiir  schools  of 
LiUKTiT  Huviomort.s  at  tluit  iiiii\ crstty  (cf.  Walsh, 
op.  cit.,  c.  x^'iil.  l  or  se\  i nil  yt  ars  1  iither  De Groot, 
O.P.,  has  been  the  professor  of  Scholastic  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and  courses  in 
Scholastic  philosophy  have  been  cstabUshed  in  some 
of  the  leading  non-Catholic  universities  of  the  United 
States.  Anglicans  have  a  deep  admiration  for  St. 
Thomas.  Alfred  Mortimer,  in  the  chapter  "The 
SttK^  of  Theol<«y"  of  his  work  entitled  "Catholie. 
I^dtt  and  Practice"  (2  toIb.,  New  Yoik,  1909),  rebut- 
ting that  "the  Eni^tish  priest  has  ordinarily  no  scien- 
tific acquaintance  with  the  Qumu  of  Sciences",  and 
proposing  a  remedy^  says,  "The  simplest  and  most 
perfect  sketch  of  universal  theologj'  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas"  (vol.  II,  pp.  4.'>4,  46.'>). 

V.  .St.  Tm)MAs  and  Modkhn  THm'f;HT. — In  the 
Syllabus  of  IStH  Pius  IX  condemneii  a  i)ro])osition  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  method  and  principles  of 
the  ancient  .^i  lml.i.stie  (im-iors  w<'re  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  our  times  the  progress  of  science  (Den- 
zinger-Bannwari ,  ii.  171:)  i.  In  the Encvclical  "./Kter- 
ni  Patris"  Leo  XIII  |x>ints  out  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  flrom  "a  practical  reform  of  philosophy  by 
restoring  the  renowned  teadiing  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas".  He  exhorts  the  bishcpa  to  "restore  the 
golden  wisdom  of  Thomas  and  to  apread  it  far  and 
wide  for  the  defence  and  beauty  of  the  Oatbolie  Flaitb. 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  for  the  advantage  of  ad 
the  sciences".   In  the  pages  of  the  EncycUcaJ  imme> 
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diatety  preceding  thcstc  words  he  ejqplains  why  the 
teMfaing  of  St.  Thomas  would  produce  such  most 
desirabfo  results:  St.  Thomas  is  the  ^reat  master  to 
explain  and  defend  the  Faith,  for  his  is  "the  solid 
doetrioe  of  the  Fathers  and  the  fioholaatics,  who  ao 
deai^  and  forat^f  demonstrate  the  firm  finuidations 
of  the  Faith,  its  lAvine  orisin,  its  eertain  truth,  the 
arguments  that  sustain  it,  the  beneflts  it  has  oonferred 
on  the  hiiriuin  race,  and  it«  |)erfect  acooidwith  reason, 
in  a  nuiiinor  to  satisfy  complrtely  minds  opon  to 
persuasion,  however  unwi'Iinti  ;in<i  repugnant".  The 
career  of  St.  Thomas  wuulil  m  itself  have  justified  Leo 
XIII  in  assuring  men  of  tlie  tunrti  riitli  century  that 
the  CathoUc  Churcli  was  not  opiiosi-ii  to  the  right  uw 
of  reason.  The  84jeiological  .i.«[>ccts  of  St.  Thoinjus  are 
also  pointed  out:  "Tlie  teaehiiigH  of  I'homas  on  the 
true  meaning  of  Ubertv,  which  at  this  time  is  running 
into  license,  on  the  t>ivine  origin  of  all  authority, 
on  laws  and  their  force,  on  the  paternal  and  Just  rUM 
of  princes,  on  obedience  to  the  highest  powers,  on 
mutual  charity  one  towards  aaottiah  '  on  all  of  these 
and  kindred  subjeeta,  have  very  great  and  invincible 
force  to  ovotum  those  principles  of  the  new  order 
which  are  well  known  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peaceful 
order  of  things  and  to  public  safety"  (ibid.).  The 
evils  affecting  modern  sticiety  had  boon  pointed  out 
by  the  pope  in  the  I^etter  "  In.serutabili"  of  21  •\pril, 
1878,  and  in  the  one  on  Socialism,  Commuiiiftn,  antl 
Nihilism  ("The  Gn-at  Eneyelieals  of  Ixxj  XIH",  ]>]>. 
9  sqq.;  22  sii<\.).  How  the  principles  of  the  Angelie 
Doctor  will  furni.sh  a  remedy  for  these  evils  is  ex- 
plained here  in  a  general  way,  more  particularly  in 
the  Letters  on  the  Christian  constitution  of  states, 
hunUUl  liberty,  the  chief  duties  of  Christians  as  citi- 
sens,  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  working  rlnnnfio 
(ibid.,  pp.  107,  135,  180,  208). 

It  18  in  relation  to  the  sdenees  that  some  persons 
doubt  the  availability  of  St.  Thomas's  writings;  and 
the  doubters  are  thinking  of  the  physical  and  eiqieri- 
mental  sciences,  for  in  metaphysics  the  scholastics  are 
admitted  to  be  masters.  XIII  calls  attention  to 
the  following  truths:  (a)  The  Scholastics  were  not 
oppri'<i'(!  til  invcs' iL':it i<in.  Unliiin^!;  as  a  priiicijile  in 
anthropology  "that  the  Imrnan  uu<  llint  ix  e  is  only 
led  to  the  knowle<ige  of  things  without  hotly  and 
matter  by  things  sensible,  they  well  undcrslcKKl  that 
nothing  wa-s  of  gre;it(r  use  to  the  philosopher  than 
diligently  to  nearrh  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
to  be  earnest  and  constant  in  the  study  of  physical 
things"  (ibid.,  p.  55).  This  principle  was  retluced  to 
practice:  St.  Thomas,  Blessed  Albertus  Magnus, 
Roger  Bacon,  and  others  "gave  large  attention  to  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things"  (Ibid.,  p.  56).  (b) 
Investigation  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  true  science. 
"When  facts  have  been  established,  it  is  neoessaiy  to 
rise  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  Stody  of  the  nature  of 
corporeal  things,  to  inquire  Into  the  uws  which  govern 
tin  HI  ami  t!if  iirinrij)!es  whence  their  order  and  varied 
unity  iuul  mutual  attraction  in  diversify  arise"  (n.  55). 
Will  the  .scii'iit ists  of  to-day  pretenci  to  be  oetter 
rea.soners  than  St.  Thomas,  or  more  powerful  in  syn- 
thesis? It  is  the  melhotl  and  tin-  principles  of  St. 
Thomas  that  Leo  Xlll  recoinniemls:  "  If  anything  is 
taken  U[)  with  too  great  subtlery  by  the  scholastic 
doctors,  or  too  carelessly  statetl;  if  there  be  anything 
that  ill  a|;rees  with  the  discoveries  of  a  later  age  or,  in 
a  word,  IS  improbable  in  anv  way,  it  does  not  entor 
hito  our  mind  to  propose  that  for  imitation  to  our 
age"  (p.  56).  Just  as  St.  Thomas,  in  his  day,  saw  a 
movement  towards  Aristotle  and  philosophicai  studies 
which  could  not  be  checked,  but  could  be  guided  in 
the  right  direction  and  made  to  serve  the  cause  of 
truth,  ao  also,  Leo  XIII,  seeing  in  the  world  of  his 
time  a  spirit  of  study  and  investigation  whirh  might 
be  proiluctive  of  evil  or  of  giMxl,  had  n<>  desire  to 
check  it,  but  resolvetl  (o  propose  a  moderator  and 
 "~  who  oouU  guide  it  m  the  paths  of  truth. 


No  better  guide  could  have  been  chosen  than  the 
clear-minded,  analytic,  synthetic,  and  sympathetic 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Ilia  extraordinary  patience  and 
fairness  in  dfealiog  with  erring  philoeoplmm,  his  ap|m>- 
batk>n  of  all  that  was  true  in  their  writings,  bis  gentle* 
ness  in  ooodemning  wliat  was  false,  his  clear-sigbted- 
nesB  in  pointing  out  the  direction  to  true  knowledge 
in  all  its  Dranches,  his  aptness  and  accuracy  in  cxpnes- 
ing  the  truth — these  qualities  mark  him  as  a  great 
master  not  only  for  the  thirteenth  cenlurj',  but  for 
all  times.  If  anv  jiersons  are  inclined  to  con.sider  him 
too  subtle,  it  is  i)4'causi'  they  do  not  know  how  clear, 
concise,  and  simple  are  his  definitions  and  divisions. 
His  two  siimnifr  are  masterpieces  of  pe<lagogy,  and 
iii.irk  liiiii  :is  the  greatest  of  human  teachers.  More- 
over, he  dealt  with  errors  similar  to  many  which  go 
under  the  name  of  philosophy  or  science  in  our  days. 
The  Rationalism  ot  Abelard  and  others  called  forth 
St.  Thomas's  luminous  and  everlasting  principles  on 
the  true  relations  of  faith  and  reason.  Ontologism 
was  solidly  refuted  by  St.  Thomas  nearly  six  centuries 
before  the  days  of  Malcbranche,  Gioberti,  and  Uba^is 
fsee  "Sum.  theol.",  I,  Q.  bcxxiv,  a.  5).  The  true 
doctrine  on  firet  principles  and  on  universals,  Bven  by 
him  and  by  the  other  great  Scholastics,  is  Uie  best 
refutation  of  Kant's  criticism  of  metaphysical  ideas 
(see,  e.  g,.  "Post.  Anulyt."',  I,  lect.  xi.x;  "D«-  ente  et 
es.sentia",  c.  iv;  "Sum.  theol.",  I,  Q.  wii,  a.  .3,  rtrrp. 
and  lid  2«i">;Q.  l.\xix,  a.  3;  Ixxxiv,  a.  5,  a.  fi.  ror;/,  and 
ad  1""',  Q.  Ixxxv,  a.  2,  ad  L'"'",  a.  ad  I"--',  ad  I'jni. 
Cf.  index  to  "Summa":  "Verit.u*",  " Principium", 
"Universale").  Modem  psychological  Pantheifon 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  the  theory  of  one 
soul  for  all  men  asserted  by  Averrocs  (.s*-*-  "  De  unit, 
intell."  and  "Sum.  theol.",  1,  Q.  lxx\i^  a.  2;  Q.  bcxix, 
a.5).  The  Modernistic  error,  which  distinguishes  the 
Christ  of  faith  from  the  Christ  of  history,  had  as  its 
forerunner  the  Averroistic  principle  that  a  thing  mi^t 
be  true  k  ildkisopbr  and  talse  in  v^on. 

In  the  Gneyeneal  "Prondentisstmus  Deus"  (18 
Nov.,  1893)  Leo  XIII  draws  from  St.  Thoma.s's  wTii- 
inps  the  principles  and  wise  niles  which  should  govern 
scientific  criticism  of  the  S;icred  Books.  From  the 
same  .source  recent  writers  have  drawn  principles 
which  !ire  most  helpful  in  the  solution  of  questions 
pertaining  to  Si)iriti.sm  and  Hj^jnotisni  (;:ce  C<xx}n- 
nier,  "  L'fLnie  humaine",  Paris,  ISOO;  " L'hypnoti.sme 
franc",  Paris,  I.S9S;  Berthier,  "Spiritismeet  hvpnotia- 
med'apris S.Thomas":  apiwndix  III  to " L'fitude"). 
Are  we  to  conclude^  then,  that  St.  Thomas's  worics^  as 
he  left  them,  furnish  sufficient  instruction  for  scien- 
tista^  philosophers,  and  theologians  of  our  times? 
By  no  means.  VeUra  novis  augere  et  perfiem — 
"To  slxmicthen  and  eomnJete  the  (dd  by  aid  of  the 
new"— is  the  motto  of  the  reslonttion  proiiosed  by 
Leo  XIII.  Were  St.  Thomas  living  to-day  ne  would 
gladly  adopt  and  use  all  the  facts  made  known  by 
recent  scientific  and  historical  invest igafiotis,  but  he 
would  carefully  weigh  all  evidenc(>  offered  in  favour  of 
the  facts  (!<ee  "L'.\venir  du  'Ihoiuisme"  in  SiTtil- 
langes,  op.  cit.,  p.  327).  Positive  theology  is  more 
nece.ss^iry  in  our  days  than  it  wju?  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Leo  XIII  calls  attention  to  its  necessity  in 
his  ICncyclical,  and  his  admonition  is  renewetl  by 
Pius  X  in  his  Letter  on  Modernism.  Hut  both  pon- 
tiffs declare  that  positive  th«)logy  must  not  he  ex- 
tollwl  to  the  detriment  of  Scholastic  theologj'.  In  the 
Encyclical  "Pascendi",  prescribing  remedies  fgftintt 
Modernism,  Pius  X,  following  in  this  his  illustrioas 
predecessor^  raves  the  first  phee  to  "Sebotastie  pMoa* 
ophy,  espeeiaUy  as  it  was  taught  byThomas  Aquinas". 
St.  Thomas  la  still  "The  Angel  of  the  Schools". 

SCKCIMKN-  OK  TkXT  OF  THE  SrUMA;  1,  Q.  1,  ft.  1. 

With  translation  by  English  Dominican  Fathers. 
Utrum  rit  aaccaMrium  pnetar  WtMber,  li-aides  phBoaaBk*. 
>hilom>MMfi   dia^g^i        tmf  fartlier  doetiias  1> 
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illnim  tfOOA  MM  HI  MM^ 

nrium  ipfutn  phlloMpbt- 

cas  dinciplinan  atiam  OB^ 
tnnam  hntivri.  Ad  W 
enim  que  suprm  ralioacn 
mnt,  bomo  dod  debet 
oooAii,  Mcundum  illud 
EoolL  3,  22:  Altioni  t«  no 
quiMieria.  Bed  ca  qiue 
rationi  lubduntur,  suf- 
fiekntor  tnduiitur  in 
philoeophicia  diieipliiiu. 
Supprflnuin  ii^tur  ndetur 
pra-irr  pbiloaophicM  dw- 
cipUiiAe  ft^^fTt  doetrtnam 
habwi. 

T^ctem.  doetrina  non  po- 

tret  rpLmr  ni'<i  <!n  Titr;  nihil 

quod  cum  ante  coDvorti' 
tar.  M  dt  onaibui  «» 
Wim  tnetatur  In  <Beel- 

pUnb       philiw;pti;r:^  ft 

etiam  de  Di  >  ,  uu  I'  iiua>- 
dMD  pan  philimphur  Uiei- 
tur  tneotocia,  aive  aoieotiA 
dhrina.  ut  patrt  nrr  Phil- 
Odophum  in  Ci  Metaph. 
((Xim,  'JJ.  Nun  fuit  Igitur 
neoeaiariuin  prcter  phiJ' 


■ootra  eat  quod  diritur  2  ad 
Ttmoth^  3.  16:  Omnia 
sniptui*  divinitu*  ia- 
Miirata  atilia  nrt  ad  doccn- 
dom,  wl  ariupiwlum,  ad 
QORipictiduin,  ad  erudi- 
•Bdum,  ad  Juatitian. 
Seriptura  aut«m  dirinitua 
fnapirata  non  pcrtinet  ad 
pluloDOphira-H  diHciplinaa, 
qus  sunt  sff'TjudiuTi  \iyi- 
ratiunem  invent*. 


W*  prooeed  tlMN  to  <h»  in* 

•rtieta: 
'a  Lp-It  arama  fhat,  b»> 

Mm  pbikMophiMi  kImmw. 
we  have  no  ne«d  of  any 
furthrr  knoi»lo<l([t'.  Man 
ahould  not  »eek  to  know 
what  ia  above  reaaon:  Seek 
not  the  thinx*  that  are  too 
hi^h  for  thcc  (Erclua.,  iii, 
22).  But  whatever  ia  not 
above  reaaon  ia  hiUy 
trMtad  of  lapbiloBOphiMl 
•cienoe.  Therefore  aay 
other  knowledgt  hMidM 
pbiloaopbical  mIim*  li 
auperfluoua. 


Utile  icitiir  eat  prater 
pbiloaopUeaa  dtacipliiiaa 

ease  aliam  wirntiam  divin- 
ituN  irinjtirntain. 


Reapoodeo  diccndum  quod, 
neoaaauiuBi  fuit  ad  Jtu- 
nwnam  aalutem 


tlinain  qunnidam  iireun- 
dum  r  I  \  t'  1  It  t  i  o  D  e  m 
<livinam  pm-ter  philonopb- 
loM  <liaetplinaa  que  ra- 
tjooe  bumana  inveati- 
Cantur.  Prtmn  quidemquia 
nomo  rTihr.fiMir  ail  Deum 
aiout  ad  i^iii  nidHiii  finem, 

Sui  comprehi  n»ion>  m  t%- 
onia  exrrilit.  m-<-undiiiB 
illud  I»ai.  tH.  4  :  f  Vulus 
non  vidl' ,  Dfii>,  ntis'inr  t«-. 
que  prrparasti  eijHctan- 
tibua  I*.  Flaem  aut«m 
oportet  can  prpcoKnitum 
bominihus,  <iui  kub«  in- 
tfTitiuDca  ft  aoliuucs  de- 
bcnt  orxjinare  in  fincm. 
I'rnle  neceaaahum  fuit 
bomini  ad  tiaJuleni  quod  «i 
Bota  fiert-nt  qiuKlam  per 
revelatioDrm  divinam  qua 
rationem  bumanaiu  eioe- 
dunt. 

Ad  •«  etiam  qu»  de  Deo  ratioM 
hiimana  invmiicari  poiK 
aunt,  nm'wariutii  fuit 
bomincm  iiutrui  rcveta- 
tiooe  divina;  quia  veritaa 
dc  Deo  per  rationrni  in- 
veatiEBta,  a  pkucia.  et  per 
lonsum  teinpuB.  at  mmi 
admiztiooe  mtiltorum 
errorum  bomini  provrni- 
ret;  acuju!' tanii  n  vi  nt^ii:» 
eotmitione  dcpendet  iota 
boounia  aalua,  qua  in  Deo 
•at.  rt  icitur  Muuabomtni* 
bus  et  con venipntiuK  rt  rer- 
tius  provrniat.nrcciwarium 
luit  quod  de  divinia  per 
dhriaam  revelatiaoem  io- 
•tmerentur.  Neeeaaarium 
igttur  fiiif.  prs-'iT  iiliilfk- 
1licu'<  (h'^Djilinii^  r^\-.m 
It  rationem  inveatixan- 
r,  Menm  doeU^n  p« 


Objeetioa  2. — Further, 

•wllf  <"iin  only  t>o  eon- 
1-1  rii-'d     with     I'l-ing,  for 

rti-  nothing  can  be  known,  anv* 
«K       vfant  to  tnw:  wd  all  thnt 

•el-        ia,  ia  trae.  But  everjrthiac 


thiit  ix,  i«  trf-i<t<>d  of  in 
philoM:iphu^al  j+cicrirr: — - 
even  God  bimaeU — as  that 
ibtn  ia  •  pwk  of  vU- 
loaopfay  called  tbeolocy,  or 
the  Divine  acSenee,  aa 
Aristotle  b»*  proved. 
Therefore,  beaidea  philo- 
■aphtal  Mhaaa,  thM*  to  M 
BMd  of  any  further  knowt- 
ed^ce. 

On  the  r<iiilrnr\ ,  it  i.i  naid:  All 
Scripture  inspired  of  God 
ia  profitable  to  teaeb,  to 
reprove,  to  cnrreet,  to  in- 
■tnict  in  jiiJitirr  (U  Tim., 
Si,  I'll.  Si  nplure,  in- 
ipired  of  God,  i«  no  part  of 
pbikMOBUaai  aeienee. 
whieh  bna  betn  built  up  by 
htunan  rea-ton.  Therefore, 
it  ia  U'ii  fill  thut,  lH'aide.t 
philoaoubical  M<icnoe^^ero 

I.      UIIHrM  u  uoo. 


I  anawer  that,  It  wan  n<criruir>' 
lav  Maaa  aalvatioo  that 
tlien  ahould  be  a  knowl- 

ed«e  re\-enle<i  by  God.  be- 
siaffl  philoHophicnl  wirnce 
built  by  human  reaaon. 
Firat,  indeed,  beeMUo  man 
ia  ordained  toOod.  aa  to  an 
end  that  aurpaaacs  the 
graap  of  Inn  mu^jn.  The 
ey«  hath  not  aecn,  bc- 
aides  Tboe,  O  God.  what 
thinca  Thou  beat  prepared 
for  them  that  wait  for 
Tliw  i  l-'<n.,  Iiiv,  i).  Hut 
the  end  must  brst  b« 
known  by  men  who  are  to 
ilireet  their  thouahta  and 
actionn  to  the  end.  Hence 
it  wan  D(><-<'.s.Ha.ry  for  the  aal- 
vatioD  of  man  that  eertain 
trutha  whieh  exceed  human 
reaaon  abotild  be  nutde 
known  to  bin  b^  Dtvina 


Bren  aa  renrda  thoae  trutha 

about  God  which  human 
reaaon  oould  have  diacov- 
ered,  it  waa  necceaary  that 
man  ahould  tie  tausht  hy  a 
Divine  Revelation ;  Dcrauao 
tbo  truth  about  Qod  aueb 

would  only  be  known  by  n 
fi-w.  and  that  after  a  long 
time,  and  with  the  admix- 
ture of  many  errors, 
WhereM  nut'*  wM*  Mdk 
vation,  wUeh  is  in  God. 
depend*  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  truth.  There- 
fore, in  order  thnt  the  anl- 
vation  of  men  Might  bn 
bnmcht  about  ntore  fitly 

and  more  aurely,  it  wna 
neecaearj'  thai  they  should 
be  tauftit  Divine  Trutha 
by  Divine  Revelation.  It 
therefore 


Ad  primtun  erfo  dieendum, 
quod,  licet  ea  qua  aunt 
•Itiora  bomini*  cocnitione 
aoa  aint  ab  homine  i>er  ra- 
tioaem  inquirenda.  aunt 
tamen  a  Deo  revelata.  !iu--<- 
cipienda  per  fidem;  undo 
et  ibidem  (Eeeli.,  Ill,  25). 
rabditur:  Phtfinu  aupra 
aenaum  boMimim  c 
aunt  tibL  Kt  la 
rinxii 
aiatit. 


Ad  •eeiindntTi  dii-endum  fjuofl 
di\  t  r,^:,  riitm  ro^no*ribiU.i 
divcraitatem  aaentiarum 


•dense  buDt  op  by  reaaon. 
than  sbottld  bo  •  snorsd 
■  oionee  lewnl  thfoufh 
tUvalntkio. 

Objection  1  — AIthou«h 
tMM  thinca  which  arc  be- 
yoad  man'*  koowledce 
may  not  be  aousbt  for  by 
man  throuch  hia  reaaon, 
neverthetem.  onoe  they  are 
NVenled  by  God  they  must 
be  accepted  by  faith. 
Henee,  the  aarred  text 
oootinuea:  For  many  things 
are  ahnwn  to  theo  above  the 
nnder.i!.'i.iulinK  of  man 
iii.  26).    And  in 


Iteply  Objrrti'on  2  — .•Wencca 
are  difli nujiiutitl  accord- 
ing  to  the  varipua 


•b- 

atraetum;   natuiaHa  an- 

tem  per  mediom  eire* 
matenam  cooaideratum. 
Undo  niba  praldlMt  dn 
•iadem  de  qolbua  phOv 

aophiea  disciplina  trae- 
tant.  aeeundiiiii  if.nni  aunt 
cocnoaeibilia  lumine  nstu- 
ralta  rationia.  ttiiii  iMtm 
aoientiam  traotan.  MOIIk* 
dum  quod  oocnoacuatv 
lumine  divina  revohlr 
tionis.  Uodc  thrologin, 
qua  ad  aacram  doctrinam 
pertinat,  diflert,  aecundum 
genua,  ab  f 
qua  para 
ponitur. 


The  aatrono* 

mer  and  the  nhyaieiat  both 
may  prove  the  same  con- 
•luaion — that  tlie  earth,  for 
,ia  itwnd;  tlw 
r  by  nasaa  of 
ematicH  Ti  e  ,  atwtract- 
;  from  nia1t<*rl,  hut  (he 
;  b\'  meansof  mat- 
„>  Benee  thsra  is  Ml 
- .  -  -  why  those  thinss 
which  may  be  learnt  from 
philoaophieal  acirnn'.  mi  fur 
aa  they  oan  be  known  by 
antnru  renson.may  not  alao 
be  tausht  ua  by  another 
acience  no  far  aa  thrv  fall 
within  revelation.  flenco 
theoJoK>'  iorluded  in  Sacred 
Doetrine  differs  in  Uad 
fiom  that  throla«y  VUM 

to  pwt  o(  phikwopaar. 


BoLumnm.  Aeta  HS..  VII  Mar.:  Rtmm.  Hcmmd.,  II  (Tuw 

brucV,  1900).  3<1«;  MoiiTUta,  HitUrin  rf«  maXlTu  gtnirauz  da 
Khdrr  :le,  FF.  Frft  hrurf  J'aria.  1903) ;  Chev.mjeb,  Rtptrtoirt  dea 
touTcft  hviUtritjurf  du  moyrn  dfff,  11  (2nd  ed.,  Pana,  1907),  447 
nqq.;  Uebebweo.  tr.,  Hitt.  of  Fktlotophy,  I  (New  York.  1903), 
442:  8EKTII.LANOR8,  .S.  TAonvu  d'Aquin,  II  (Paria,  1910).  337; 
PCRRIEH,  The  Rrviml  of  Seholatlie  Phthtophy  (New  York,  1909), 
249. 

On  I.dr  and  Worka. — The  earliest  biographer*  were  Peter 
Ca(A  (d.  1310  or  1348),  Wiluam  dk  To<x:o  (d.  about  1324), 
Ptolombo  or  I.ccca  (d.  1327),  and  RERNARn  GrinoNia  (d. 
laSX).  CaI«,  Life,  ia  printed  in  PkCmmkb,  Fonlm  riliT  S. 
Thoma  (Toulouae.  1911);  Tocco  w  givi  n  \u  Aria  ^SS.  In  vol.  I 
of  the  1588  Venetian  edition  of  the  Summa  i»  fouuJ  the  name 
Life,  via.,  AutJton*  rita  R.  P.  Ft.  Ouil.  de  Thofco  autkort,  gut  rum 
tidit,  et  auditil  Itotntem  et  pr(rdieanlem:  A'unc  primuaii  edila. 
GemaRDCS  de  FmA(1tETf>  (d.  1271),  Vila  Fratrum  Ord.  PrtrH..  ed. 
Reichebt  ll.<iuvain,  l.siMl).  Notirea  of  these  biogruiihers  are 
given  in  Ecuahu,  Sertpt.  Ord,  PraH.  (Paria.  1719-21),  alao  an  ex- 
tensive account  of  8t.  Thomaa  and  hi»  writings,  I,  271  aqq.  St. 
Antoninub  and  Natalm  Ai,kxa.vdrr  arc  numt>ere<l  amongst  the 
biofcrmphent.  ToraoN,  La  n>  de  S.  Tkomas  d'Aquin,  ctee  un 
eipi'tt  lie  ta  doetrint  tt  *M  ouTTooe-t  (Paris,  1740)  ia  a  mine  of 
valusl>l<'  information.  ViKi.iira.  De  D.  Th.  Aguin.  doetrina  el 
triptU  (Padua,  1564;  Venice,  1576:  Hreacia,  1748;  Vienna,  ITli.l); 
DiKiruc,  Die  UniweriiUUen  det  UtUrtaUert  (H'flii".  IJ^H.'')): 
Areki*  fUr  LiUntur  und  Kirrhenffwhiehte  dt*  Aiillelallert,  II 
(Berlin,  1880);  DsNirut-CHATSLAiN,  Ckartularium  Unit.  Pari- 
tiemit  (Paria,  1889-91);  Chevaueb,  CalaUgue  eritique  dm 
wuim  de  8.  Th.  d'Aquin  (Romana,  18$6);  Manoonnet,  Sifr  d* 
Brabant:  BeriU  avtJtentique*  (ace  above)  and  Let  titrtt  doctoraux 
de  8.  Tk.  d'AgoMi  in  Sn.  ThomiM  (1909).  XVII.  M7-408: 
Fmobmo.  Vila  M  8.  TomoM  (Ronw,  1615.  IMS);  Wwmiwm,Dm- 
A«U.  Thomai  tan  Aquino  (Ratisbon.  1858) ;  Dk Ommt.  HUUtm 
van  den  H.  Thoma*  mn  Aquinat  (Ani.iterdam.  1882:  Utrecht, 
1907);  BAKEtiXE.  Hit.  dt  H.  Th.  d  Aou%n  (Paris,  1840.  1850, 
1882);  DimoT,  L*  Oodeur  Angthque  (I.ille,  1894);  V*<'oh*n,  Lift 
end  Labotm  of  S.  Thomat  of  Aquin  (2  vola.,  London,  1871-73: 
abridnd,  in  one  vol.,  London,  1875);  KAVAHAran,  Tht  l.ifr  af  S. 
Th.  Aquintu  (London.  1890);  Conwat,  ,S(.  Thomai  .lyuinoa 
(Londoin  and  New  Yofic.  1911). 

CoMBisatsries. — ^Tbe  princjiMil  eommentatora  on  St.  Tbomaa'a 
mriti  srs:  Sr.  Aireoinitva,  Bamnbs,  Billoabt,  CAjaTAN.  Ca- 
mavoa,  Coi«T«!<r»ON,  Gohwt,  Jo«n  op  Ht.  thomab,  Ltroo, 
Medina,  Porbfita  (Cafponi),  Salajiantii  r  snr«  Salman- 

■nCr-NBEB  AND  (   I  iVI  PI  l'TRMBItB),  SOTO,  SPAIU  J  .   .S  V  I  \  i;.".7  KH,  STI^ 

viVM,  ToLBTua,  VAUCirriA,  VAsqtnts,  Victoua.  Francis,  The 
fbOoMiay  hsw  appeared  anea  the  pablieatiOB  Ot  tlw  Mimi 
Ariri*  (1879):  BcoifrEicsmiE,  Comment,  in       P.  S.  ThtA  8. 

Th.  .Aquin.  (Rome.  1902);  BiLLOT,  JaNwik.vk.  .Sum.  TAeol.  ad 
modum  Commml.  in  Aquin.  Sum.  (Ronic.  IH'.W.  mji|.1:  PaqCST. 
f>tan.  Theol.,  teu  Commmt.  in  Sum.  Theoi.  8.  Thoma  (Quebse, 
IgM^iyB) ;  JPkotrM.  Coaiaiyit.  Awjgii  MMal  dt  to_gaMSM 
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DiKMta.  Indicea.  Special  Treatueo. — Peter  or  BERaAMOk 
TabiJa  Aurea  in  omnia  opera  S.  Th.  ytijuin.  (Iat«  cti..  ParnM, 
1883);  Mkoiceh  (db  Medicis),  .Sum.  Theol.  S.  Th.  A'luin.  for- 
matia  txpliaUio    (new   i-d.,  Vic<>,  kivc*   the  whole 

Surnma  in  ■yUocintic  form.  Valuable  indirv*  aiv  givtiD  in  all 
KDOcl  editions  ol  Op«ra  Omnia  aod  of  thr  ^'umma  Thmlogira. 
TbuD.  in  Misne  ediliona  of  the  >Sumtma  the  following  are  fouod: 
I.  Dt  pradpuit  rrh\u;  II.  In  Seripl.  Sarram  (all  t«>xt«  citixl  in  Um 
Summa  and  Supfiirmenl);  III.  Ad  praeipua  doetrina  ChriM. 
capita;  l\\  Dt  Htrrrntnu  (bcitnicn  refuUxl  in  the  Summa):  V.  At 
Antilogiii  (rEplaoatioas  of  apparent  eontradJctioM);  VI.  Atm. 
Hunmri  Axiomala  dt  mrramrntit,  Srhtma  dt  ^utioM.  CmlmdtU 
mux  Cathnlictu:  VII.  CaJalogui  Aufiarum  it  D.  Tk,  IiUmialmm 
(philofiopbera.  poeu.  pontiff*,  counoilt.  Kathnni  mmtioMd  ia  (Iw 
Sumtma);  Vllf.  Indr-x  in  BpiM.  tt  Etang.  Domtnievim.  Bm- 
msm,  L'Btud€  d*  la  Somme  Thfol.  dt  S.  Tkomat  d'Amtn  (Pwio, 
1006):  Tdbttlir  tvtematieti  H  tynoptial  Miu*  Sum,  TIml.  (FH- 
bount,  isf).-)):  Tnijulm  qX— .  «  tgrnnL  Miw  Ami.  CmU.  OmL 
(Parii).  19U0):  L^picoM.  Omt.  DoHr.  nrmtukm  NffHtot  dmtn 
atnOa  (Romo,  1803). 

WVt  dlMIIMiooa  retatinc  to  St.  Thomaa  and  the  ImmacuUtA 
Cooraptioii:  CaJBTaW.  5  P..  Q.  g7,  a.  t;  I)f  Conetptu  B.  V.; 
PoRKETTA.  tn  S  P.  Q.  t7.  a.  t:  Jotxvn"  \  .'<t.  Th>iw\.  Pf  Apftroh. 
Doei.  S.  Th.  liitp.  e,a.t;  .^i.ewn'df.r  NaT\i.i.'»,  Uiit.  A";v/..  aire. 
XIII  el  XIV;  D«  Brroribm  Joannu  dt  Monte^ono;  CoaMOUM, 
SnU.  S.  TKomm  d*  immmHaU  B.  V.  apfeeati  oHgimUi*  M«  in- 
printed  In  vol.  XXV.  Parma  of  St.  TiMMiiaa'B  works) ;  EcAlLB 
in  Comp  of  HtLM  \KT,  .Vurn.  .s'ljumi*  S,  Th.,  T.  IT.  r>P-  31t  sejq. 
(l'an»,  IVi'.tj;  Bkrthier  in  .ijiiiriul.  to  L'Bluilr  'It  la  Somms 
TlUoL,  390  sqq..  who  cites  many  authors,  not  Dominicans,  givins 
Iklttpwiliool  fwounbto  to  St.  Tbonuw;  Sfapa.  AniwmAMr 
«<MIM  im  epiia  JtmL  mtra.  dngmnt*  Imm.  Conr.  (Romo.  1802) ; 
RoDARD  DI  Card,  L'Ordre  dt'  F^h-r^  Pr*  >i'ur»  rl  L'  Tmmnrulff 
Conception  (HruHscU,  I8d4).  On  tK.'  otli'  T  han  i  nu-iny  nutti.i-< 
hold  either  that  St.  Thomaa  did  nut  toooh  the  Iinnwculate  Cutn 
MlMioD  or  that  hi*  ffinkf^  to  dnblliiL 

AmoDagit  doMiiatieo-d^Tetioml  tiMlIm  berfde*  worica  almidy 

eitcd  (abovn  IV)  the  follnwinc  may  be  mentioned;  MilzsNO, 
MtduBa  S.  Th.  Aijmn  m  iitalionrji  rx  npmb\u  S.  Th.  (2  vol»., 
Paris,  tOOT);  MoNaASHib,  Eipotition  du  Oogmt  Catholiqut  (Paris 
1873-00);  JaNVUM,  Kxpotilion  dt  la  morale  calhi^iqut  (8  voN., 
Paris,  190.1-10):  Strwalm.  U  Chril  dTaprit  S.  Thomat  d'Aquin 
(Paris,  IBIOi:  I>e  h  TIahiic.  La  Sfnrnle  •raprt»  S.  TKomai  ti  Ut 
Uliologiem  ir  .j'.i -'n^ -  Pjiri*.  U»ll);  Momiorr.  I)rr  Sprn-lrr 
dir.  hnL  HaeramsnU  nach  .  .  .  der  heii.  Thomat  (FraiburK, 
1888):  JfafMovi*  rfw  ktiL  Tkm»at  «.  Aquin  (VMbwi,  1878); 
RoiiHn-MAMM>rui.  TniU  dt  Is  itrilaiUt  omiton,  d*apfte  I— 
(PnHs,  1911);  O.  Th.  A>fuin.  Oficiun* 
Parrum:  .■\rrt:lriri(  .In*;,  lioet.  mitnUit  rt  pret^i  {I'onn.  IftOl)  pon- 
taina  8t.  Thomai's  nili-trr  to  "itudentH,  On  The  AnB<-lic  War- 
fare, a  confraternity  eHtabtiiihed  in  hiinour  of  St.  Thomo-t'*  purity 
and  the  cirdic  of  purity,  dec  Aria  SS.  VII  Msr.;  Mortikr,  Hxtl. 
dee  mattrtM  gtn.  lU  I'fMrf  Je*  Frirti  Prt'hruro.  11  (I'liri^,  HKKjI, 
vi;  The  Angelic  (/  n  /<.  'nj  n  Dnminir^jn  h',v\i-r  i  IliKfoo,  IHinM, 

Suminarin!>  of  ■'^i.  Thomas's  philo«>tihv  itr>r  Kivni  in  .nil  //>*- 
toriet  of  Philotophu:  also  in  Johrdain,  La  Phil.  'If  .S.  Th.  d'Aquin 
(2  vols.,  Parix.  IS.VO;  CmoLET.  n,xi.  Phihn.  <lr  .-i.  Th.  •TAituin, 
,1'aprH  If  Dr.  Si'tcrtt  ft'arin.  !*»);  .MAfMi-n.  Si.  Thomnt  rl  Ix 
f'hiU>'iiph\c  Cnnrnrnnr  (2  voW.  Piiri.i.  IKDIt);  (i\Ki>IKH,  hi  I'hil. 
de  S.  Thomaii  <A  voU..  Pari*,  1802  fWii;  .Sertili-wocii.  .S'.  Thnmat 
<fM^<tii  (2  vol"..  Pari*.  H)1(J>;  GoniaI-k/.  Phil,  riemrnlnrin  I'-i 
vol-1..  Madrid.  IWIS:  7th  <v|..  IHIUi;  KUwltot  f>hri  ta  Pilu:,fui  ■!> 

S.  Tomno  fManilri.  ISIU:  \ln  Iriil.  IS-Siii;  S,tu  t,.,i  rrluj'  

miti-w,  ri<  ri/f  ricM  1/  nivil'--  i.Miiirid.  Is'.'ll:  Zkiuarv,  .Suvv^'j 
prinripit  del  Triiiiitiiin'ili'mn  ,  \'it"rbo.  lSfi,>);  Idkm.  ProptrUr^ittiyi 
mdS.  ThtaL  (Vilertxi,  lH.St);  Idem,  .-iumma  Philotophun  (3  vol<, 
Rome,  1870:  7th  ed.,  Paris,  IKs'ti;  Idkm.  Ouermrioni  tu  aleunt 
inierprHari'ini  dt  G.  C,  ITKvjHk  kuIV  iWff  t/^jf/M  di  .S.  Ttimmaurt 
rf'.4i/u"i«  <\:t.rl>.i.  lH7(»i;  Idkm.  IMIi  t„cr  inlriU'tifiir  e  'I'll' 
Ontaloyitnut  ffrun  i^i  Ui  d  ttt'-xn  i  'h  S.  H  in  irrnt.  r  T'.cnm.j.f'i  d'Aquin 
(3  rola.,  Rome,  1  >s74 1 ;  Idkm,  l)r  mfit.  <'<fncilti  Virnnemia  in  dt- 
Jlniendo  dogmair  uni>>ait  .irarnr  h\tmin'T  cnm  cnrpnre  (Rome. 
187S1:  Lbpidi,  Kxamtn  phi'-lh'  ilnjiritm  le  O  it  ilatjiimo  (l.nuvain, 
1S71(;  Opwtrul't  p^lV')«1^)'ll7l4'■^^.  tr.  Viiisos-  ;  Paris.  18''ni;  /;(.■ 
menta  philomtphi'T  chrialiin  e:  /xJf/ioj  (Ijouvitin,  IHr.^);  (Mtnlagia 
(I»uvain,  1S77);  Conrntttiii  (1/ouvain,  lS7t));  Kanoes.  Bttulea 
philifophiqurt  pour  tnl'ftri.urr  If  th^trie*  d'  iriflote  ei  S.  Thomnt 
IH  vols.,  Paris.  1HS7  I'KI.'^:    Pe hkiiit,  fc'a*ii  «ur  Ut  dortrinn 

didV'i"  lit.  .S.  Thomas  P:iri^.  IH.iD:  MrBiiiTE.  QitmlMnn  d'onto- 
\t:  Hudri  »ur  S.  TAu/H'H  <  l.vons,  lS7ii) ;  Aubeht.  peycvtogte 
Tlumitit  et  lr>  Ihfnrirt  mytrrnr.i  U-ynns.  l')02):  O'NbiLL,  Nete 
Thingt  and  O'd  in  .S.  Thunvit  .\imiTun.  Inirod.  (I/Ondoo,  1909); 
WaUCBR.  Kimu  nn  thr  origin  nf  hn-iTh  tije  .^ecor,lln|^  lo  the  Phi- 
lamphy  of  St.  Thumiit  (Ixtii  lun.  Is'.xi  s.  iii^uai  iikk,  The  Knov 
oWeneu  of  (lod.  lU  Rrhilinn  to  the  Theory  of  Knixidedoe  in  Si. 
Thomnn  fNotn-  Dame. 

For  ,"<t.  Thomas  and  Aifinl  I>oetrillM.— 8crwai.w,  LtKon*  dr 
philotophir  tonnlr  (Pari*.  IIUO).  Kivps  an  exrelli  nt  hibliographv 
un  p.  xvii;  I.ro  .\lll,  Enrij  Undt,  .Elrrni  Pu'rn;  (f;,til  .(;>■.«- 
Iniici  munrrix;  Immarlalr  Ori;  .SapiefUifT  Chnslutnir:  Rrrum 
Nomrum;  (Imrea  de  Communi,  in  Thr  Ortnt  Knry.lt  nl  L'tlcra  at 
Leo  XIII  'Now  York.  l'JO:tl:  SriiAi-B.  Die  Kiumlum-hhrr  n<i<^ 
Thomat  ton  .iquin  iinddrm  m'ldrrnrn  .So-ui/nmu'  '  Krrihure.  IMIHI; 
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JaMmA  (Mda.  IS88  ):  Hand   Thomat  Blatter  CRatishon. 

1888  y,Rtrue  Thomitte  (Paris.  IH'l.tj:  Hr^ur  Sfo-Sctjiatliqttt 
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D.  J.  RCNMCDT. 

Thomas  Bocket,  Saint,  inart>T,  ArohbLsJiop  of 
riintf'rhury,  b.  at  Lomlon.  21  Die,  1118  (?);  d.  at 
(  uniiThiiry.  21)  Dfc  ,  1170.  .St.  'rii(»ma.s  wtus  bom  of 
parent.-;  wIid,  ((iniin^c  fioiii  Xormancly,  IiikI  .s<'ttlo<i  iu 
Kngland  some  years  i)r{'viously.    No  rt'Uanre  can  \h' 

(ilaoed  upon  t  he  legend  that  Ids  mother  was  a  Saracen. 
D  after  life  his  humble  birth  was  made  the  subject  of 
spiteful  comment,  though  hisparents  were  not  peasant^ 
but  people  of  some  mark,  and  from  his  earliest  ^ean 
their  son  had  been  wc-U  taught  and  had  assoctalcd 
viUi  genUefoBt.  He  leanied  to  read  at  Mertoa  Ab> 
bqr  ami  then  studied  in  Bkria.  On  leaving  school  he 
employed  himself  in  aeorelarial  work,  first  with  Sir 
RicJier  dc  r.Vigle  and  then  with  his  kinsman.  OAert 
Huitilcnirrs,  wlio  W!i.s  " .Jiistiriar"  nf  I.otnldn.  .S,)n,e- 
whcrt*  alxjut  the  yoar  1111,  under  circunistiijici  J  fh;v! 
!in>  variouHly  relate*!,  lie  entered  the  sen  ice  of  riir->- 
hiilil,  Archbinhop  of  ( 'aiilerbury,  an<l  in  th:it  hnsi.-^'- 
hold  he  won  his  master's  favour  and  event  ii-illy  l>e- 
came  the  most  trusfetl  of  all  his  rlerks.  A  ile.soripi  inn 
embodied  in  the  Icelandic  Saga  an^i  iiiTi\(<i  jirobahly 
from  Robert  of  Cricklnde  gives  a  vi\  id  portrait  of  liim 
at  this  period.  "To  k)ok  upon  he  was  sUm  of  growth 
and  pale  of  hue,  with  dark  hair,  a  long  nose,  and  a 
Btraightly  featured  face.  Blithe  of  countenance  was 
he,  winning  and  loveable  in  his  ooovenatioo,  frank  of 
apeeeh  in  his  diseouraee,  but  Bli|ditly  etuttenng  in  hie 
talk,  80  keen  of  dieoeminent  and  tindentaadtag  that 
he  eould  alwiwe  make  difficult  queetions  plahi  after  a 
wise  manner.  Theobald  recognized  his  capacity, 
made  use  of  him  in  manv  deli<»te  negutiation.s.  and. 
after  allowing  him  to  go  for  a  year  to  study  civil  and 
("unon  law  at  Bologna  and  Auxorre,  onlaine*!  him 
deacon  in  11.54,  after  b<>8towing  upon  him  si^vend 
preferment.^,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Arclidea'-onry  of  Cantflibuiy  (SBeRadfonl,  "Thomaa 

of  Ixmdon",  p.  T>'.\). 

It  was  ju.st  at  thi.s  period  that  King  .Stephen  died 
and  the  young  monarch  Henry  II  became  unques- 
tioned master  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  "Thomas  of 
I»ndon",  as  Beckjit  was  then  most  commonly  called, 
for  his  chanoellorfand  in  that  oflice  Thomas  at  the  age 
of  tliirty-aix  became,  with  the  possible  exception  of  toe 
justiciar,  the  most  powerftd  subject  in  Henr>''8  vide 
dominions.  The  chromclcrs  qMsak  with  wonder  of  the 
rebitions  which  existed  between  the  dianeellor  and  the 
^i<)verf•iKn,  who  \viu<  twelve  years  his  jimior.  People 
declared  that  "they  had  but  one  heart  and  one  mind"'. 
Often  the  kinR  and  hi.H  minister  behaved  like  two 
KelKH]|hovs  t\\  play.  But  although  they  hunt<^i  or 
rinle  at  the  head  of  an  amiv  togetijer  it  wim^  no  mere 
cniiiradeship  in  pastime  which  united  tlicin.  IV>lh 
w  ere  hard  workers,  and  lx)th,  we  may  believe,  had  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  deeplv  at  heart.  Whether 
the  chanccllorj  who  wa.<<  after  all  the  elder  man,  was 
the  true  orifpnator  of  the  administrative  reforms 
which  Henry  mtrodueed  cannot  now  be  elear|jr  deter- 
mined. In  manjr  matters  they  saw  eye  to  sye.  The 
kins's  imperial  views  and  love  of  splendour  wen  quite 
to  the  taete  of  bis  minister.  When  Thomas  went  to 
Franee  in  11S8  to  nefottate  a  marriafe  treatv,  he 
travelled  with  .such  pomp  that  the  people  said:  "If  this 
be  only  the  cliancellor  what  must  be  the  glory  of  the 
king  himself?" 

In  Il.j;}  Thomas  acte<l  a-s  justice  itinerant  in  three 
wun(ie.H.  In  lli5l>  he  .seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
organiawT  of  Henry's  expedition  to  Toulouse,  upon 
which  he  accompanied  him,  und  though  it  .se.  ins  to  he 
untrue  thai  the  impost  of  "scutage"  was  called  into 
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existence  for  that  occasion  (Round,  "Feudal  Eng- 
land", 268-73),  BtiU  Thomas  undoubtedly  presaod  on 
the  exaction  of  this  money  contribution  in  heu  of  mili- 
tary 8er\'ice  and  enforced  it  against  ecclesiastics  in 
Buch  a  way  that  bitter  complaints  were  made  of  the 
disproportionately  heavy  burden  thus  imposed  upon 
the  ('hurch.  In  the  military  operations  Tnomas  took 
a  le^tding  part,  and  Gamier,  a  French  chronicler,  who 
lived  to  write  of  the  virtues  of  St.  Thomas  and  his 
martyrdom,  declares  that  in  these  encounters  he  saw 
him  unhorse  many  French  knights.  Deacon  though 
he  was,  he  IihI  the  most  daring  attacks  in  person,  and 
ixlward  Grim  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  in  lay- 
ing wa.ste  the  enemy's  country  with  fire  and  sword  the 
chancellor's  principles  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  commanders  of  his  time.  But 
although,  as  men  then  reported,  "he  put  off  the  arch- 
deacon ",  in  this  antl  other  ways,  he  was  very  far  from 
assuming  the  licen- 
tious maimers  of  those 
around  him.  No 
word  was  ever 
breathed  against  his 
personal  purity.  Foul 
conduct  or  foul 
speech,  lying  or  un- 
cnastity  were  hateful 
to  him,  and  on  occa- 
sion he  punished 
them  severely.  He 
seems  at  all  times  to 
have  had  clear  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  even 
during  this  i)eriod  of 
his  chancellorship  he 
more  than  once 
risked  Henry's  griev- 
ous displeasure.  For  example,  he  opposed  the  dis- 
pensation which  Henry  for  political  reasons  extorted 
from  the  pope,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  to  Matthew  of  Boulogne. 
But  to  the  very  limits  of  what  his  conscience  permit- 
ted, Thomas  identified  himself  with  his  master's  in- 
terests, and  Tennyson  is  true  to  history  when  he 
makes  the  archbishop  say : 

I  8er\'ed  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was  with  him : 

I  served  King  Henrj-  well  as  Chancellor: 

1  am  his  no  mon>,  and  I  muHt  serve  the  Church. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  in  1161,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  Henry  seems  to  have  decided 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  prepare  the  way  for 
further  schemes  of  reform  by  securing  the  advanc<^ 
mcnt  of  his  chancellor  to  the  primacy.  Our  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  from  the  first  Thomas  drew  back 
in  alarm.  "I  know  your  plans  for  the  Church",  he 
said,  "you  will  as.<«ert  claims  which  I,  if  1  were  arch- 
bishop, must  neetls  oppose."  But  Henry  would  not 
be  gainsaid,  and  Thomas  at  the  instance  of  (^ardinal 
Henry  of  Pisa,  who  urged  it  uj)on  him  as  a  service  to 
religion,  yielded  in  spite  of  his  misgivings.  He  was 
ordained  priest  on  Saturday  in  Whitwe<'k  and  conse- 
crated bishop  the  next  day,  Sunday,  3  June,  1 162.  It 
set-ms  to  have  l>een  St.  Thomas  who  obtained  for  Eng- 
land the  privilege  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  on  that  Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  his  conse- 
cration, and  more  than  a  century  afterwards  this 
custom  was  adopted  by  the  papal  Court  itself  and 
eventually  impowd  upon  the  whole  world. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  saint's  way  of  life 
after  his  consecration  as  arrhbishop.  Even  as  chan- 
cellor he  had  prarti.sed  secret  austerities,  but  now  in 
view  of  the  struggle  he  clearly  saw  iK'fore  him  he  gave 
himself  to  fastings  and  disciplines,  hair  shirts,  pro- 
tracted vigils,  and  constant  prayers.    Before  the  end 
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of  the  year  1162  he  stripped  himself  of  all  signs  of  the 
lavish  display  which  he  iiad  previously  affected.  0^ 
10  Aug.  he  went  barefoot  to  receive  the  envoy  who 
brought  him  the  pallium  from  Rome.  Contrary  to 
the  king's  wish  he  rcsigjned  the  chancellorship. 
Whereupon  Henry  seems  to  have  required  him  to 
surrender  certain  ecclesiastical  preferments  which  he 
still  retaine<l,  notably  the  archdeaconry,  and  when 
this  was  not  done  at  once  showed  bitter  distjleasure. 
Other  misunderstandings  soon  followed.  Tne  arch- 
bishop, having,  as  he  believed,  the  king's  exi)resa  per- 
mission, set  about  to  reclaim  alienated  estates  belong- 
ing to  his  see,  a  procedure  which  again  gave  offence. 
Still  more  serious  was  the  open  resistance  which  he 
made  to  the  king's  proposal  that  a  voluntar\-  offering 
to  the  sheriffs  should  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury. 
As  the  first  recorded  in.stance  of  any  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  arbitrary'  will  in  a  matter  of  ta.\a- 

tion,  the  incident  is  of 
much  constitutional 
importance.  The 
saint's  protest  seems 
to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  the  rela- 
tions with  the  king 
only  grew  more 
strained. 

Soon  after  this  the 
great  matter  of  dis- 
pute was  reached  in 
the  resistance  made 
by  Thomas  to  the 
king's  officials  when 
they  attempted  to  a»- 
Bert  jurisdiction  over 
criminous  clerks.  The 

auestion  has  been 
ealt  with  in  some 

England  (V,  436) .  That  the  saint  himself  had  no  wish 
to  l>e  lenient  with  cximinous  clerks  has  been  well  shown 
by  Xorgate  (Angevin  Kinp,  ii,  22).  It  was  with  him 
simply  a  question  of  principle.  St.  Thomas  seems  all 
along  to  have  suspected  Henry  of  a  design  to  strike  at 
the  indew'ndence  of  what  the  king  regarded  as  a  too 
powerful  Church.  With  this  view  Henry  summoned 
the  bishops  at  Westminster  (1  Oct.,  1163)  to  sanction 
certain  as  yet  unspecified  articles  which  he  called  his 
grandfather's  customs  {avitce  comueludinex),  one  of  the 
known  objects  of  which  was  to  bring  clerics  guilty  of 
crimes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts. 
The  other  bishops,  as  the  demand  was  still  in  the 
vague,  showed  a  willingness  to  submit,  though  with  the 
condition  "saving  our  order",  upon  which  St.  Thomas 
inflexibly  in.sisted.  The  king's  resentment  was  there- 
upon manifested  by  requiring  the  archbishop  to  sur- 
render certain  castles  he  had  hitherto  retainea,  and  by 
other  acts  of  unfriendliness.  In  deference  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  pope's  wish,  the  archbishop  in 
December  consented  to  make  some  concessions  by 
giving  a  personal  and  private  undertaking  to  the  king 
to  obev  his  customs  "loyally  and  in  good  faith' . 
But  when  Henrj'  shortly  afterwards  at  Clarendon 
(13  Jan.,  1 1(M)  sought  to  draw  the  saint  on  to  a  fonnal 
and  pubUc  acceptance  of  the  "Constitutions  of 
Clarendon",  under  which  name  the  sixteen  articles, 
the  aviltr  con.tueludiru-«  as  finally  drafted,  have  l>een 
commonly  known.  St.  Thomas,  though  at  first  yield- 
ing somewhat  to  tne  solicitations  of  the  other  bishops, 
in  the  end  took  up  an  attitude  of  uncompromiismg 
resistance. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  unworthy  and  vindictive 

I>er8ecution.  When  opyxisin^  a  claim  made  against 
lim  by  John  the  Marshal,  1  homas  ut>on  a  frivolous 
pretext  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  For 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  £500;  other  demands  for 
large  sums  of  money  followed,  and  finally,  though  a 
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complete  rdeasB  of  all  dahns  acuoat  him  aa  obaa- 
cellor  had  been  given  on  his  hxwniM  ar»Ahi«lMw»^  be 
ma  required  to  render  an  aooountM  neaily  aU  the 
noncyB  which  faadpaaMd  thraudi  his  hands  in  his 
discharge  of  Hu  cffioe.  BwntaaUy  a  sum  of  nearly 
£80,000  was  demanded  of  him.  His  fellow  bishops, 
aummoned  by  Henry  to  a  council  at  Northampton, 
implored  him  to  throw  himaolf  unr«Hor\'cdly  upon  the 
king's  mercy,  but  St.  Thoma-s,  inBtead  of  yielding, 
solcinnly  warned  them  and  threatened  them.  Then, 
after  celebrating  Mai«<,  he  t<x)k  his  archieniscopal 
cross  into  hi.H  own  hand  and  pn-aented  himsolf  thus  in 
the  royal  council  chamber.  The  long  demanded  that 
sentence  should  be  passed  upon  him.  but  in  the  oon- 
fuaioA  and  discussion  which  ensued  the  saint  with 

uplifted  cross  made 
hiB  mgr  out  through 
the  mob  of  angry 
eoartiers.  He  fled 
awav  secretly  that 
night  (13()ct  1164), 
sailed  in  disguise 
from  Sandwich 
(2  Nov.),  and,  after 
being  cordially  wel- 

  corned  by  Louis  VII 

"■^  of  Franco,  he  threw 
^  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Pope  Alexander  III, 
then  at  Sens,  on  23 
Nov.  The  pope» 
who  had  ffven  * 
ooU  rBoepoon  to 
certain  episcopal  en- 
voys sent  by  Henry, 
welcomed  the  saint 
very  kindly,  and  re- 
fused to  accept  his 
resignation  of  his 
-,_    sec.     On  30  Nov., 

 ,         J^!?IJ"~i?T^5?"    Thomas    went  to 

BBOwing  the  AlartyTdom  of  St.  Thomaa  .  •         i  .       .  • 

take  up  hJ8  residence 

Ht  the  Ciaterctan  Abbey  of  Pontign;^  ui  Burgundy, 
tlKMl|jh  he  was  coamdled  to  leave  this  refuge  a  year 
later,  as  Henry,  after  oonfiaeating  the  arcobisbop's 
property  and  banishing  all  tlw  Beeket  khufolk, 
threaptened  to  wreak  his  veofeanoe  on  the  whole 
Cieterdan  Order  if  th^  eantiniied  to  hailMNir  him. 

The  negotiation.s  between  Henry,  the  pope,  and  the 
awhbishop  dragged  on  for  the  next  four  years  without 
the  position  being  pen.iibly  rh.inged.  Although  the 
saint  n'lniiined  iinii  in  his  resistance  to  the  principle  of 
tlie  Constitvuions  of  Clarendon,  he  wiw  wilhngto  make 
any  conces.sionH  tliat  roiii<l  be  rea.'^onjildy  li-sked  of 
him,  and  on  t»  Jan.,  IKV.t,  when  the  kingH  of  England 
and  France  were  in  confcrenre  at  Montmirail,  he 
threw  himwlf  at  Henry's  feet,  but  ay  he  t-till  refuM'd 
to  accept  the  obnoxious  customs  Henry  repulsed  him. 
At  last  in  1170  some  sort  of  reconciliation  was 
patched  up.  The  question  of  the  custooos  was  not 
mentioned  and  Henry  professtHl  himself  willing  to  be 
guided  by  the  archhiuop'a  council  as  to  amends  due 
to  the  See  of  Canterirary  for  the  recent  yidbtion  of  its 
rights  in  the  crowning  of  Henry's  son  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  On  1  Dec.,  1170,  St.  Thomas  again 
land<^>d  in  England,  and  was  received  with  every 
demon.st  rat  ion  of  popular  enlhuHiiusin.  Hut  trouble 
almo.st  immediately  orcurri'd  in  connexion  with  the 
absolution  (»f  two  of  the  bisliopx,  wtiosc  sentence  of 
excotiiniunicai inn  St,  Tlioiiuis  had  bruiinlit  with  him, 
as  well  as  <i\'it  tlir  restoration  bv  the  de  Bror  family 
of  the  ar<liliishoi)'s  castle  at  Salt  wood.  How  far 
Henry  was  directly  resjxmsible  for  the  trairi'<iy  which 
Boon  after  occurred  on  29  Dec.  is  not  (jiiite  clear. 
Four  knight.s  wlio  came  from  iYanoe  demanded  the 
abeolution  of  the  bi.shops.  St.  ThonuM  would  not 
eomply.  They  left  for  n  qwoe^  but  came  baek  at 


time  with  a  band  of  armed  men.  To  tbeir 
ancnr  question,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  the  infat 
boldqr  replied,  "Here  I  am,  no  traitor,  but  arolibiriiop 
and  priest  of  God."  Thqr  tried  to  drag  him  from 
the  church,  but  were  unable,  and  in  the  end  they  slew 
him  where  he  stootl,  scattering  hi.s  brainn  on  the  pave- 
ment. His  faithful  companion,  l-^iwiird  (Irini,  who 
bore  his  cros.s,  was  wounded  in  the  struggle. 

A  tremendous  reaction  of  fwling  followed  thii;  deed 
of  blood.  In  an  extraordinarily  brief  Hpaco  of  time 
devotion  to  the  martyrctl  archbishop  had  sprea«i  all 
throu^  Europe.  The  pope  promulgated  the  bull  of 
canonization,  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
martyrdom,  21  Feb^  UTS.  On  12  July,  1174, 
Henijr  II  did  pubUc  penano^  and  was  scourged  at  the 
nreUNriiop's  tomb.  An  immense  niunber  ca  miracks 
iicve  iraiited,  and  for  the  reet  of  the  Middle  Aflsa  the 
flhrbe  of  St  Thamas  at  Canteriniiy  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  moet  famous  m  Europe.  Tlie  mar- 
tyr's holy  remains  are  believed  to  have  ocon  d<*tn>yed 
in  Sept.,  1538,  when  nearly  all  the  other  shrines  in 
England  were  dismantled;  but  the  matter  i.s  by  no 
means  dear,  and,  although  the  weight  of  learned 
opinion  is  adverse,  there  are  still  those  who  Ijelieve 
that  a. skeleton  found  in  the  crj^jt  in  .January.  IKSS.  is 
the  Ixxly  of  St.  Thomas.  The  storj'  that  Henrv  V'lII 
in  1538  summoned  the  archbishop  to  stand  his  trial 
for  liigh  treason,  and  that  when,  in  June,  1538,  the 
trial  had  been  held  and  the  accused  pronounced  con- 
tumacious, the  body  was  ordered  to  be  disinterred  and 
burnt,  is  probably  apocryphal. 

Bv  f«r  the  best  RnslUh  life  i«  Morws.  Tht  Lift  of  fU.  Thamm 
Btcket  (2nd  ed..  London,  18S5):  thorp  U  a  aomrwhat  ftiNrr  woric 
of  L'HviLUn,  Saint  Tluma*  dt  CantorUn  (2  vola.,  faria.  liiSl); 
tha  TCtanne  by  DaMiinrto.  Si.  Thomaa  Btcitt  (Paria.  1909).  fa 
tlw  StriH  Lu  SainU  ia  not  kbreut  of  modem  mMreh.  Thpf* 
»re  lereral  eionllrnt  lives  by  .^nslirjina,  iif  whirh  HtTTov. 
Tkoma*  Btcktt  (London.  liKK)),anil  the  account  by  .N'ori. »tk  in 
Difi.  iVai.  Biog.,  •,  v.  TSomat,  known  ma  Tkomai  d  Htfkrt,  an 
probablv  the  bwt.  Th*  taiomphy  by  RoBBaraoN,  Btcktl, 
Arrhbithop  of  ONtvtary  (LOBOOII,  I8S9),  ' 


.    .  -  .  ..  i»  not  O'nipathetie. 

Nearly  all  the  aouroea  of  tlie  Life,  aa  well  as  the  t>ook<i  of 
miruclca  Worked  at  the  shrinr.  have  been  edited  in  the 
Smet  by  RoBUrraoN  under  the  title  MaitriaU  far  the  HiMory 
of  Tturmat  BmJut  (7  voU..  London.  1B76-IS8S).  The  valimbt* 
Norse  mca  to  editM  in  the  «ame  acriM  by  MAaxrmoK,  Tkomiat 
.S'.iiM  h'rkibvikupt  (2  vols.,  London,  ISM).  The  chronicle  of 
GvKvo.ii  i>r.  I'dNT  .S.  Maxf.si  e,  Vtr  de  St.  Thnmm  Marij/r.  baa 
Ui'H  cKiii<.d  by  HiPPEAi:  (Paris,  1S59).    The  miraclrw  have  beea 


specially  atudied  from  an  acnoetio  ataodpoint  by  Abbot.  rA  i mat 

  (5  vo"      "  " 

II>'Ct<><l  bv  KAOroBO,  Thomai 
of  I^ndon  hrftrrt  k\n  ConnefTKitufn  i  C'tiiiihriage,  1894).    On  the 


of  Canterbury,  hi$  death  and  mimelet  (2  voJa.,  I>undon,  IK9S). 
Hume  valuable  matrriat  has  hrrn  co!l>'Ct<><l  by  liaDroBO,  Thoma$ 


relica  (ice  .MoRHta.  Keiiet  of  St.  Thomaa  (  

TON.  Hrrkn  n  Bttm  (Osatacbunb  1900);  Wias^  TK» 
PiiarimautM  {haniaa,  lMM)i  wi  •  "■  ■"' 
(IMl).  7M-6ab 


1888):  TaoaN- 


Thomaa  ChrlstianB,  Saint,  an  ancient  body  of 
Christians  on  tlic  e.i-sl  and  west  coasts  of  India,  claim- 
in^;  spiritu.'d  ilort  iit  from  the  .\[)o.'<tle  St.  Thomas. 
The  subject  will  be  treat e<l  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.: — I.  Their  early  tradition.^  and  their  connexion 
with  the  .\po!«tle  St.  Thomaa;  II.  The  Apostle'a  tomb 
at  Mvlanur;  III.  This  upheld  by  the  FilriBiaii 
Church;  IV.  For  their  earliest  period  they  possess  no 
written  but  a  traditional  history;  V.  Reoord  of  these 
tnMlitiow  embodied  in  a  MS.  Statement  dated  1604; 
VI.  The  Synan  merehant  Thomas  Gaoa  anives  in 
Malabar,  an  important  event  in  their  history  and 
the  social  benefita  therefrom;  VII.  The  arrival  also  of 
two  pious  tiru'hers,  church-builders;  VXII.  Ancient 
.stone  crosses  ;iiul  their  ins<Ti|)t inns:  IX.  Their  early 
prelates;  X.  Wore  these  Christians  infi  i  te<l  with  Ncs- 
torianism  before  1599?  XI.  Mcilieviil  travcl|i-rs  on 
till-  Thonuis  Chri.stiana:  XII  Thi  ir  two  last  .■syrinn 
lu^hojis :  ,\  1 1 1.  Archbishop  Menezcs  and  the  Synoii  of 
Diainper;  XIV.  Their  first  three  Jesuit  bishops;  W 
The  Carmchte  Period:  XVI.  Two  Latin  Vicars  Apoa- 
toKe:  XVn.  Divided  into  three  vieariatee  with  Mk> 
tive  bishope. 

I.  Interest  in  the  history  of_thc8c  Christians  i 
from  mora  than  one  fentora. 
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once  attracta  attentiou.  Throphilus  (sumamed  the 
Indian),  an  Arian,  sentby  Emperor  Constantiua  (about 
354)  on  a  miiBiion  to  Arabia  Felix  and  Abyasinia, 
is  one  at  tlw  earliest.,  if  not  the  first,  who  drawn  our  at- 
tentum  to  tbem.  lie  had  boon  sent  when  vc^  young 
ahostwn  a  Diteeit,  by  the  ioliabitants  of  the  Xfaldi vett, 
to  tlie  BMOAoe  in  the  lekn  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
His  tmveb  are  reoordea  by  Phikwtorgius,  an  Arian 
Greek  Church  historian,  who  relates  tni»tTlie«»plulu% 
after  fulfilling  his  miiwion  to  the  Homeritea,  sailed  to 
his  inland  honir.  Tlu-iice  he  visited  otht-r  i>art8  of 
Indiii,  refonuiiin  riKiiiy  thinfcs — for  tht-  Christians  of 
the  place  hearrl  tin'  rcailiiin  of  tho  dospfl  in  a  Bitting, 
etc.  This  rcforf-nrc  lo  a  body  of  Chrindaus  witii 
ciiurch,  i)ricst,  and  liturgy,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tho  M;ildiv('.H,  can  only  apply  to  a  Oiristian  Church 
and  faithful  on  tin-  adjacent  c<);iyt  of  India,  and  not  to 
Ceylon,  w^hich  was  well  known  even  then  under  its 
own  designation,  Tapmbane.  The  people  referred  to 
were  then  Christians  known  na  a  body  who  had  their 
lituisy  in  the  Syriac  laiigu.-iKi'  •'^'i^l  inhabited  the  west 
OOaat  of  India,!,  e.  Malabar.  This  Church  tsDeixtinefl- 
tioned  and  located  by  Cosmas  Indioopleostes  (about 
SSSi  "in  Male  {Mabbac]  vhe>»  the  pepper  nom"; 
ttid  he  adds  that  the  Chriattana  of  Ce>-lon,  whom  be 
fijietififs  as  Persians,  and  "those  of  Malabar"  (the  lat- 
ter hf  leaves  unspecified,  so  they  must  have  been  na- 
tives of  the  country)  had  a  hi.-^hop  n-sidinnaf  Caliana 
(Kalyan),  ordained  in  Persia,  aiiu  oii«  likewise  on  the 
Island  of  Sieotra. 

II.  St.  Oregon-  of  Tours  {Glor.  Mart.),  before  5<M, 
report.^  that  ThcHxiore,  a  pilgrim  who  had  gone  to 
Gaul,  told  him  that  in  that  part  of  India  where  tlie 
corpus  (bones)  of  Thomas  the  Apostle  had  first  rested 
(Mylapur  on  the  east  or  Coromandel  Coast  of  India) 
there  stood  a  monastery  and  a  church  of  striking  di- 
meosions  and  elahorately  adonied,  addinp;  "After  a 
long  interval  of  time  Ihwc  remain.s  ha<i  been  removed 
thenee  to  the  city  o(  Edseea,"  The  location  of  the 
first  tomb  of  the  Apostle  in  India  is  oroof  both  of  hui 
martjTdom  and  of  nis  Apostolatc  in  India.  The  evi- 
dence of  Theodore  is  that  of  an  oyp-witnew  who  had 
visited  both  Unnha — the  first  in  India,  while  the  sec- 
ond w&«i  at  TOdes.'ia.  The  primitive  Christians,  thejre- 
forc,  found  on  both  ro;u-<fcs,  east  and  west,  witnrsx  to 
and  locate  the  tomb  at  Mylapur,  "St.  Thoma.s",  a 
little  to  the  .«;outh  of  Madra.s;  no  other  place  in  India 
lays  any  claim  to  |io.'*sess  the  t<imb,  nor  does  any  other 
country.  On  these  facts  IS  bas(;d  their  daiBk  to  be 
known  as  St.  Thomas  Ciin.st  tans. 

III.  Further  proof  may  be  adduced  to  justify  this 
efauflL  A  Syrian  ecclesiastical  calendar  of  an  early 
date  oonfinsfl  the  above.  In  the  quotation  given  bo- 
low  two  pointa  are  to  be  noted  which  support  its  an- 
tiqiltiQr-Hbe  faet  of  the  name  given  to  Edcssa  and  the 
fact  toat  the  memofy  of  the  translation  of  the  Apes* 
tie's  relics  was  so  fresh  to  the  writer  that  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  had  broticht  them  was  yet  remem- 
bered.  Theentry  reads:  ";i.hily,  St.  Thomas  who  was 

[lierced  with  a  l;ir)ee  in  India.  His  boiiy  i.s  at  Urhai 
the  ancient  name  of  Edessa|  liavinji  bcT'ii  brought 
there  by  the  merchant  Khabin.  ,\  (tre.it  festival." 
It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  we  should  rpwve 
from  Edessa  first-hand  evirh^nce  of  the  remtn  al  of  the 
relics  to  that  city;  and  we  arc  not  disappointed,  for  8t. 
Ephraem,  the  great  doctor  of  the  Syrian  Church,  has 
lertus  ample  details  in  his  writing.  Kphraem  came 
to  Edessa  on  the  surrender  of  NLsibis  to  the  Per.si.uiri, 
and  he  lived  there  from  ',iG3  to  37.1,  when  he  died. 
TWb  proof  ]a  found  mostly  in  his  rhythmical  compo- 
sitions. In  the  forty-aeoond  of  his  "Gannina  Nist- 
bina"  (Leipzig,  im))  he  tefls  os  that  the  Apostle  was 
put  to  death  in  India,  and  that  his  remains  were  sub- 
sequently buried  at  E<leasa,  brought  there  by  a  mer- 
chant—but his  name  is  never  jjiven;  apparently  at 
that  date  the  name  had  dropped  out  of  popular  mem- 
otj.  IftesameisiepoatedmTaiTinKtoiniawnraKal 
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of  liis  hymns  e<iitefl  by  I. amy  (ICiihr.  Hymni  el  iSor- 
inoiieri,  IVj.  "It  w:is  to  a  laiui  of  dark  people  he  was 
sent,  to  clothe  them  by  BaptiMn  in  white  rubes.  Hia 
grateful  dawn  dispelled  India's  painful  darkness.  It 
was  his  mission  to  espouse  India  to  the  One-Hegotteo. 
The  merchant  is  blessed  for  having  brought  so  ^reatn 
trcamire.  Edessa  thus  became  the  blessed  city  by 
possessing  the  grcat^wt  pearl  India  could  yida. 
Thomas  works  mirackis  in  India,  and  at  Edessa 
Thomas  is  destined  to  baptise  peoples  pen-ersc  and 
steeped  in  darkness,  and  that  in  the  land  of  India." 

P'or  fuller  proof  of  the  Apostlcship  of  St.  Thomas 
the  re.ader  i.s  referred  to  the  work  of  the  present  writer 
"India  and  the  AjKxstle  Saint  Thomas"  (Ijondon, 
1905).  This  .short  excursus  w;us  nerc.s,sary  to  estab- 
li.^h  the  clftirn  of  the  Christians  on  tin-  coast  and  espe- 
cially that  of  tlie  Malabar  Syrian  Church  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 

IV.  These  Christians  have  no  written  records  <^ 
the  incidents  of  their  social  life  from  the  time  of  their 
first  conversion  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  coast,  just  as  India  had  no  history  imtil  the  ar> 
rival  of  the  Mohammedans. 

V.  Flortunatol^  the  British  Museum  baa  a  latjgi 
ooBeetien  eonwisting  of  several  folio  votumes  oontam« 
ing  MSS.  letters,  reports,  etc.,  of  Jesuit  missions  in 
India  and  elsewhere;  amonfc  these  in  addl.  vol.  9853, 
beginning  witli  the  leaf  Ktl  in  iwncil  atuj  .'j'io  in  ink, 
there  is  a  "Ue|)ort''  on  t!ic  "S-rra"  (the  name  by 
which  the  I'ortUKuese  de.si^jnaf cfl  Malabarj,  written 
in  PortuKuese'  b^'  a  Jesuit  miiiJ?ioiiary ,  Ix-arin^  the  date 
1004  but  not  signed  by  the  writer:  there  is  evidence 
that  this  "  Report  "  vraa  known  to  F.  de  Souza,  author 
of  the  "  Oriente  Conquistado  ",  and  utilized  by  him. 
The  writer  has  carefully  put  together  the  traditional 
record  of  these  Christians;  the  document  is  yet  un> 
ptibliRhed,  hence  its  importance.  Extracts  from  the 
same,  covering  what  can  be  said  of  the  early  part  of 
this  imUtry,  will  offer  the  best  guarantee  that  can  be 
oIlBred.  The  writer  of  the  "Report"  distinctly  in- 
forms us  that  these  Christians  had  no  written  records 
of  ancient  historj'.  but  relied  entirdy  on  traditioos 
han<Ied  down  by  their  ciders,  and  to  these  thiC^  Wero 
most  tenaciously  attiuiltcd. 

Of  tlieir  earUctt  period  tra<Ution  records  that  after 
tlui  death  of  the  Apostle  his  disciples  remaine*!  faith- 
ful for  a  loriK  time,  the  Faith  wasn  propimated  with 

f-eat  «f4il,  and  tin-  Chureh  iTifTe;v.s<.<l  considerably, 
ut  later,  w.ars  and  famine  .supervening,  tlie  St. 
Thomas  Christians  of  Mylapur  got  scattered  and 
sought  refuge  elsewhere,  and  many  of  tbem  returned 
to  paganism.  The  Christians,  however,  who  were  on 
the  Oichin  side,  fared  bctt«r  tnan  the  former,  spread^ 
ing  from  Coulac  (Quilon)  to  Palur  (Paleur),  a  village 
in  the  north  of  Malabar.  These  had  fared  better,  as 
thor  lived  under  native  prinoes  who  rarely  intcrrared 
with  their  Faith,  and  they  proboblj  never  suffered 
real  persecution  such  as  befell  their  brethren  on  the 
other  coast;  besides,  one  of  the  paramount  rajahs  of 
Malabar,  Cheruniaii  Perumal,  had  conferred  on 
them  a  civil  status.  Fhe  common  tradition  in  the 
country  hold.s  that  from  the  time  of  the  .AjMistle  .seven 
rhurrhes'  were  erecte<l  in  <ii(Teren1  ])arts  of  the  COUn- 
trv,  besides  the  one  whicli  (he  .\|>ostle  himself  had 
erectt-d  at  Mylapur.  This  tradition  is  most  tena- 
ciously held  and  is  confirmed  by  the  "Report".  It 
further  asserts  that  the  Apostle  Thomas,  after  preach- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  ot  the  IbIuhI  of  Socotra  and 
establishinE  there  a  ChriHtian  community,  had  come 
over  to  Malabar  and  landed  at  the  luicieiit  port  of 
GranMann^  Thegr  bohl  that  after  preaehinfcmMal^ 
afawr  the  Apostle  went  over  to  Myb^lur  on  the  Coro- 
mandel Coast;  this  is  practicable  tlu^ugh  any  of  the 
many  paths  across  the  dividing  mountain  ranges 
which  were  well  known  and  much  fre<^uented  in  olden 
times.  The  Socotn&iis  had  yet  retamed  their  Faith 
when  in  1642  St.  Fmuia  Xavier  viaitad  tfaam  on  Ida 
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wanrtoLl^.  In«Ieteerori8  8ept.ortiienineye&r, 

adorpsard  to  the  Society  at  Romn,  he  has  left  an  in- 
terest ing  account  of  the  degenerate  state  of  the  Chriu- 
ti:ui8  he  found  thiTO,  wiio  were  Ncsti.riiins.  He  also 
tells  u.s  they  rfiidcr  spo<^ial  honourH  to  the  Apostle 
iSt.  Thomas,  claiming  to  bo  descendants  of  the  Chrift- 
tians  heROtten  to  Jet^us  Christ  by  that  Apostle.  By 
1680  whfti  tlie  CiiniieUte  Viiicetizo  Mariii  di  Santa 
Catarina  landed  there  he  found  Christianity  quite 
extinct,  only  faint  traees  yet  lingering.  The  extino- 
tion  of  thia  primitive  Christianity  is  due  to  the  oi>- 
prCMioP  of  thie  Arabs,  who  now  form  the  main  ponu- 
utum  of  the  island,  and  to  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  the  NflStorian  Patriarchs  who  in  formor  times  were 
wont  to  auDply  the  bishop  aod  okiiy  for  the  iaiaad. 
When  St.  TnoBu  vieited  the  idaiid  a  Neetorian 
priest  was  still  in  charge. 

yi.  There  is  one  incident  of  the  long  period  of  iso- 
lation of  the  St.  Thomas  Christianas  from  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  worM  which  they  are  never  timi  of  re- 
lating, and  it  i-^  one  of  considerable  importance  to 
them  for  the  civil  status  it  conferred  an<l  .seeuriHl  to 
them  in  tlie  country.  This  is  the  narrative  of  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Syrian  nu-rchant  on  their  shores,  a  certain 
Mar  Thoma  Cana — the  Portuguese  have  luimetl  him 
Cananeo  and  stvled  him  an  Armenian,  which  he  was 
not.  He  arrived  by  shii)  on  the  coast  and  entered  the 
port  of  Cranganore.  The  King  of  Malabar,  Cbcru- 
man  Perumal,  was  in  the  vicinitjr,  and  receivmg  infor- 
mation of  his  arrival  aeot  for  him  and  admitted  him 
to  his  presence.  Thomaa  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  had  i»obab^  eome  to  trade ;  the  kinp  took  •  likkis 
to  the  man,  and  when  be  enprewed  a  wnh  to  aettuire 
land  and  make  a  settlement  the  king  readily  acceded 
to  his  request  and  let  him  ptirehasc  land,  then  unoc- 
cupied, at  Crangannre.  Under  the  king's  orders 
Thomas  soon  collected  .a  number  of  Christians  from 
the  surrounding  country,  which  enabh^i  liim  to  start  a 
town  on  the  ground  marked  out  for  his  occupation. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  ct)llecte<i  seventy-two  Christian 
families  (thus  i.s  the  traditional  number  always  men- 
tioned), and  to  have  instalUxl  them  in  as  many 
separate  houses  erected  for  them:  attached  to  each 
dwelling  wasamfioient  pieceof  land  for  v^etable  culti- 
vation for  the  support  of  the  family  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  cotmtry.  lie  also  erected  a  dwclUng  for  him- 
ieir  and  eventually  a  ohureh.  The  authorisation  to 
nonsens  the  had  and  dwellingB  ereeted  was  granted  to 
Thomas  by  a  deed  of  the  paramount  Lord  and  Rajah 
of  Malabar,  Cheruman  Perumal,  said  to  have  been 
the  la.st  of  the  line,  the  country  having  been  subse- 
quently divided  among  his  feudatories.  (The  details 
giv<'n  above  :vs  well  as  what  follows  of  the  copper  plate 
grant  are  taken  from  the  "Report".)  The  same  re- 
cords also  speak  of  several  privileges  and  honours  by 
the  king  to  Thomivs  himself,  his  descendants,  and  to 
the  Thomas  ChnVn  in-.  hy  whii  h  the  latter  conunu- 
nity  obtained  rank  and  a  social  status  above  the 
lower  classes,  and  which  nnulc  them  equal  to  the 
Nayars.  the  middle  class  in  the  country. 

The  deed  read  as  follows:— "May  Ooeurangon  [pcr- 
Mmal  name  of  the  king]  be  pros|>erooB,  enjoy  a  long 
life  and  live  100,000  years,  divine  servant  of  the  gods, 
strong,  true,  just,  fuU  ol  good  deeds,  reasonable,  pow* 
erful  over  the  whole  earin,  happy,  conquering,  glori- 
ous, rightly  proeperous  in  the  ser\'ice  of  tlie  gods,  in 
Malabar,  in  the  city  of  the  Maha^leva  [the  gn-at  idol 
of  the  temple  in  fh<'  vicinity  of  Cranganore-  reigning 
in  the  yi'ar  of  Mercury  on  the  seveiiih  day  |l'ortu- 
gtiese  text  :  i  lie  no  lepo  de  Mereurio  de  f*  u  \<<  :u>  liiu, 
etc.]  of  the  inoiilh  of  March  befori'  the  full  iniMiu  the 
same  king  Cwurangon  Iwing  in  Camallur  there  landed 
Thoni.'is  Cana.  a  chief  man  who  arrivinl  in  a  ship  wish- 
ing to  S4-<'  the  farihesi  parts  of  the  Fast.  .\nd  some 
men  seeing  how  he  arrived  informal  the  king.  The 
king  himself  came  and  saw  ancl  sent  for  the  chief  man 
Thmnas,  and  he  disembarked  and  came  before  the 


king,  who  spoke  graciously  to  hhn.  To  honour  him 
he  gave  him  his  name,  styling  him  Cocurangi^n  C.'iiia, 
ana  he  went  to  rest  in  his  place,  and  the  king  gave  him 
the  city  of  MoR. nii  ri)atanam  (Cranganore)  for  ever. 
And  the  same  kiiig  being  in  his  great  prosperity  went 
one  day  to  hunt  in  the  forest,  and  Iw  hasnU  sent  for 
Thoma.s,  who  came  and  stood  Ix-fore  the  king  in  a 
propitious  hour,  and  the  king  e<^n.sulte<l  the  luitruloger. 
And  afterwards  the  king  spoke  to  Thomas  that  he 
should  build  a  town  in  that  forest,  and  he  made  rever- 
ence and  answered  the  king:  'I  require  this  forest  for 
myself ' ,  and  the  king  granted  it  to  him  for  ever.  AimI 
forthwith  another  day  he  cleared  the  forest  and  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  it  in  the  same  year  on  the  dewth 
of  April,  and  in  a  nrapitkma  time  gave  it  to  Ttemaa 
for  a  luntaae  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  laid  iSm 
first  stone  of  the  ehureh  and  of  the  house  of  Thomas 
Cana,  and  he  built  there  a  town  for  all,  and  he  en- 
tered the  church  and  jjrayed  there  on  the  .same  day. 
.\fter  these  things  Thoni;us  hiin.self  went  to  the  feet  of 
the  king  ami  oitertsl  his  gifts,  aiui  after  this  he  aj*ked 
tlie  king  to  give  that  land  to  him  and  hLs  desi-endants: 
and  he  me:usured  out  two  hundreil  anrl  sixty-four  ele- 
phant cubits  and  gave  them  to  Thomas  and  his  de- 
sceiiiluiits  forever,  and  jointiv  si.xty-two  houses  which 
immetiiately  were  erected  there,  and  gardens  with 
their  enclosures  and  paths  and  bonn  i  irn  s  and  inner 
yards.  And  he  granted  him  seven  kmds  of  musical 
instruments  and  all  honours  and  the  right  of  trave- 
ling in  a  palanquin,  and  he  conferred  on  him  dignity 
and  the  privilege  of  spreading  catpeto  on  the  ground 
and  the  use  of  sandals,  and  to  oeet  a  pavilion  aft  hia 
gate  and  ride  on  elephants,  and  also  nantedfive 
taxes  to  Thomas  and  his  companions,  both  men  and 
women,  for  all  his  relatkins  and  to  the  followers  of  his 
law  for  ever. 

The  said  king  gave  his  name  .and  these  jirinces  wit- 
ness<'d  it    .  .  ." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  eight  witnes.s<-s,  and  a 
note  is  atlded  by  the  Porluguest-  translator  that  this  is 
the  document  by  which  the  Kmpcror  of  all  Mulab;ir 
gave  the  land  of  Cranganore  to  Thomas  Cana  and  also 
to  the  Christians  of  .St.  Thomas.  This  document, 
transcribed  from  the  MS.  "Report",  hxs  been 
carefully  translated  into  ^igliBh,  as  it  forma  the 
"Great  Charter"  of  the  St,  Thomas  Christians.  The 
"fieport"  adds:  "and  because  at  that  time  they 
Mckooed  the  en  in  oyeles  of  twelve  years  according 
to  the  course,  therefore  thqr  say  in  the  OUa  IMahqr- 
afaun  term  for  a  document  written  on  palm  hnf]  that 
the  said  settlement  was  founded  in  the  year  of  Mer- 
curj'  .  .  .  that  mmle  of  reckoning  is  totally  forgot- 
ten, because  for  t!ic  last  s<i,  ('n  hundrc<l  anrl  -i-venty- 
niuc  years  in  all  thus  .Malabar  time  has  been  reckoned 
by  the  Quilon  era.  However,  since  the  said  Perumal, 
as  we  have  said  above,  died  more  than  .a  thousand  Atui 
two  hundred  years,  it  follows:  that  the  same  number 
of  yeais  have  elapsed  since  the  Church  and  Christians 
were  established  !it  Cranganore. "  The  writer  of  the 
"Report"  had  previously  state<l  "it  is  one  thousand 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  eight  years  since  Peru- 
mal died  on  the  first  of  March".  Deilucting  the  date 
of  the  "Report"  this  would  give  a.  d.  for  his 
death.  Diejgo  de  Couto  (Decada  XU)»quotioc  the 
above  nmt  m  foil,  sqrs  that  the  Syrian  CnristianBfiK 
A.  D.  811  as  oorrenonding  to  the  date  borne  on  the 
grant;  the  first  is  far  too  early,  and  the  second  is  an 
a()proximately  i)robable  dHt*-.  The  "Reiwrt"  in- 
forms us  that  the  copper  j)lat«.'8  on  which  this  deed  or 
grant  was  in.scribe<l  wen-  taken  awav  to  Tortugal  by 
rraiiciscan  Fathers,  who  left  behind  a  translation  of 
tliesame.  It  isknownthat  the  Syrian  Pisliop  of  Mal- 
abar. Mar  ,I.acol),  ha<l  deposite«l  with  the  F.actor  of 
Cochin  all  the  ."Syrian  cojiper  grants  for  safe  c«istodv; 

eroviding  however  that  when  necessary  access  could 
e  had  to  the  same.   €iOUvea  at  p.  4  of  his  "Jornada" 
aeys  that  after  having  lemainea  there  for  aome  long 
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time  they  could  not  be  found  and  were  lost  through 
some  carelcasncsfi:  de  Coutu  :isti<'rtd  the  saino  in  tlio 
paiwagc  quoted  above  and  iil.-o  t'lscwhere.  Id  ibUti 
at  till"  sunge«5tion  of  R<  \ .  Chiude  Buchanan,  Colonel 
Macaiilay,  the  British  rtj-idcnl,  ordered  a  careful 
bfarnli  fur  thiMn  and  ihey  tununl  up  in  the  record  room 
of  Cochin  town.  The  lablen  then  found  rontainrd  (1) 
the  grunt  to  Irani  Cortton  of  Cranganorc.  and  i2j  the 
Bet  of  plates  of  the  grant  to  Muruvau  Sopir  Lao  of 
Quikn,  but  thow  of  the  grant  to  TiMnnas  Cana  were 
not  among  them:  hsul  tlioy  not  been  removed  they 
would  have  been  found  wiUi  the  other  plates;  this  con- 
firms  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Report ' '  that 
they  had  been  taken  to  Portugal.  From  what  is 
stated  in  the  my&l  deed  to  Thomas  Cans  it  mi^  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  latter  brought  with  him  s 
small  coluny  of  SyriaiiH  from  Mesopotiuiiia,  forth© 
pnvili'gvss  coucx'dcd  iiii  liide  his  companions,  both 
men  and  women,  anil  all  his  rrlations. 

VII.  Besides  the  arrival  of  l  liomaa  Cana  and  his 
rolony,  by  which  the  t  arly  Chri->iian8  benefited  con- 
siderably, the  "R«'port  "  also  n  corda  the  arrival  on 
this  coast  of  two  mdividuaLs  nanic+i  Sopcr  Iho  and 
Prodho;  they  are  said  to  have  been  brothers  and  are 
supposed  to  nave  been  SjTians.  The  "  Report "  gives 
the  following  details:  they  came  to  po«w«w  a  promon- 
tory opposite  PaUport  on  the  north  side,  which  is 
called  Muliankara,  and  they  enterc<l  the  port  with  a 
large  load  of  t  imber  to  build  a  church ;  and  m  the  Chal- 
dean books  of  this  8err»  there  ib  no  mention  of  them, 
except  that  they  werobrothefs,  eame  to  QuOon,  built  a 
church  there,  and  worked  some  miracles.  After 
death  they  were  buried  in  the  church  they  had  erected; 
i(  is  said  that  th(  \  huilt  other  smaller  cburchcs  in  the 
count rv;  ihcy  wi  n-  n  garded  as  pious  men  and  were 
luti  r  callcil  .saints,  thi  ir  own  ( hur'  h  was  eventually 
dniii-atcd  to  ilicrn  a.s  wtll  aui  otht-rs  in  the  country. 
ArehhiKhoj)  Akxis  Menezcs  aftcrM'ards  chaiintd  the 
dedication  of  thi-sc  churches  to  other  saint.s  in  tlie 
Itntiian  Calendar.  There  is  one  iinjxirtanl  item  that, 
the  "lUiiHiTi."  has  preserved:  "  the  said  brothers  built 
the  church  of  Quilon  in  the  hundredth  year  after  the 
foundation  of  Quilon."  (This  era  commences  from  25 
August,  A.  D.  82.5,  and  the  date  will  thus  be  a.  d.  925). 
The  second  <rf  tne  aforesaid  oopper-plutra  mentions 
Meruvan  Sober  Iso,  one  of  the  above  iwu  brothers. 
The  "Reoari"  also  makes  mention  of  {ulghniB  oom- 
ing  from  Mesopotamia  to  visit  the  shrine  of  theApoe- 
tie  at  Mylapur;  some  of  these  at  times  would  settle 
there  and  others  in  Malt^ar.  It  may  be  stated  hero 
that  the  Syrians  of  Malabar  are  a.'<  a  body  natives  of 
the  lantl  by  descent,  and  the  Syriac  trait  in  them  is 
that  of  their  litur^jy,  which  Ls  in  the  Syriac  lau^fuane. 
Tliey  ca.ll  thernselves  Syrians  by  wav  of  distinction 
from  the  oilier  hoily  of  Chri.ntians  on  tlie  eoa-st.  who 
belong  to  tiie  Latin  Rite.  The  honorific  .ippellation 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  nders  of  tlie  country  is 
that  of  MajAa,  which  siguifius  great  Hoti  or  child,  and 
they  are  commonly  so  caUed  by  the  people;  this  ap- 
pelkktion  had  al.'to  been  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Ar$tm  in  the  country;  the  St.  Thm&BS  Christians  now 
lirefer  to  be  called  Naarani  (Natarenea),  the  designaf 
tbn  given  by  the  Mohammedans  to  all  Ghriafeians. 

VIII.  There  arc  certain  stone  croi'ses  of  ancient 
date  in  southern  India,  bearing  in.soriptionfi  in  Pahlavi 
letters.  Extraordinary  legends  have  l>een  spread 
about  them  in  some  parts  of  Europe;  the  present 
writer  was  shown  an  entiraving  pur7>orlini;  to  repn>- 
duce  one  of  them,  with  a  Icfrfiid  of  the  .\postolat<  and 
mart\Tdotii  of  St.  'ri)oni:i.s.  .a  reprodiid  ion  of  llii'  iii- 
ecription  on  his  croMS.  I  liis  was  attached  to  the  cal- 
endar of  one  of  t  he  dioceses  of  SVaiWe,  and  this  writer 
was  asked  if  it  wi-re  authentic. 

To  pre.  cut  t  he  sprejiding  of  aueh  reports  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  hero  that  of  lhc>m  crosses  one  is  in  the 
Church  of  Mount  St,  Thomjis,  Mylapiur,  discovered  in 
1647  after  the  anival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India;  the 


other  is  in  the  ehurcli  of  Kottayam,  Malabar.  Both 

.ire  of  Xesloi  ian  origin,  are  engraved  a.  -  '  i  -rehef 
on  a  Hut  stone  with  ornamental  decorationji  around  the 
cross,  and  hear  an  inscrii>lion.  The  inscription  has 
been  variously  read.  Dr.  Buriuil,  an  Indian  an- 
tiquary, says  that  both  erifsscs  bear  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, and  offer  tlie  following  reading:  "In  punishment 
by  the  cross  wa.s  the  suffering  <»f  this  one.  Who  is  the 
true  Christ,  CJod  above  and  Guide  ever  pure. "  These 
crofises  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Syro-Chinese 
Nestorian  monument  discovered  in  1625  nt  Sin?an-fu. 
an  anoient  capital  of  China,  but  erected  iti  7^1,  ana 
oommemoratinp  the  arrival  in  China  of  Chaldean 
Nestorian  miwooaries  in  636i. 

IX.  Of  the  pirdbites  who  governed  the  Churoh  in 
India  after  the  Apostle's  death  very  little  is  known; 
that  Uttle  is  collected  and  reproduced  here.  John  the 
Persian,  who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  X  ice  (;i25), 
is  the  first  known  t<)  history  claiming  the  title.  In  hid 
signature  to  the  docrees  of  the  council  he  styles  him- 
st'lf ;  John  the  I'ersijin  ||)re.siiUng^  o\-er  the  church<'s  in 
.•ill  I'ersi.a  and  ( Ireat  iiniia.  The  designat ion  implies 
that  he  wxs  the  ipriniate]  Metropolitan  of  Persia  and 
also  the  Bishop  of  Great  India.  .As  metropohlan  anci 
chief  bishop  of  the  East  he  may  have  repressented  at 
the  council  the  Catholics  of  .Seleucia.  His  control  of 
the  Church  in  India  could  only  have  been  excrcjfljed 
by  his  sending  nriesta  under  his  juris<liction  to  min- 
ister to  those  Christiana.  It  is  not  known  at  what 
date  India  finrt  eommeneed  to  have  resident  bishops; 
but  between  the  yearn  53CHt6  Gosmas  Indioopkustea 
in  his  "Toj>ograpliia"  informs  us  of  the  presence  of  a 
bishop  residing  at  Caliana,  the  modem  Kalyan  at  a 
gfiort  dist.ance  from  Bombay.  That  residence  wa.", 
in  all  jirohahiiity,  chosen  because  it  was  then  the  chief 
port  of  coinineri  e  on  the  uest  co.ast  of  India,  and  had 
easy  acccsj*  and  comniunieation  with  Persia.  We 
know  later  of  a  contention  which  took  phice  between 
Jeanab  of  Adiiibene  tin*  Nesloriaii  Patriarcli  and  Sim- 
eon of  Hav.ardshir,  the  Metropolitan  of  Tcr-ia,  who 
liad  left  India  unprovided  with  bisho|)s  for  a  long 
jH  riod.  The  patriarch  reproached  him  severely  for 
this  gross  neglect.  We  may  take  it  that  up  to  the 
period  GdO-W  the  bishops  sent  to  India,  as  Cosmas 
na.^  said,  were  ooosecrate<l  in  Persist,  but  after  tliis 
gross  neglect  the  patriarch  reserved  to  himself  the 
choice  and  oonseoration  of  the  prelates  he  sent  out  to 
India,  and  this  practice  was  oontinued  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  in  1.504. 

Lc  Quicn  places  the  two  brothers  Soper  Iso  and 
Prodho  on  the  list  of  bishops  of  Tndia,  btit  Indian  tradi- 
tion gives  it  no  support,  and  in  t  his  t  he  British  Museum 
MS.  Report  and  (louvea  (.lortiada,  ji.  ."i:  <(>ni  ur. 
The  hmther;*  were  known  its  church-huilders.  and 
were  reputed  to  be  holy  men.  Mor<'o\  er,  to  include 
Thomas  Cana  in  tiic  list  of  bishops  iis  preimsierous  on 
the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  copper-plate  grant. 
The  "  Hojiort "  mrnt  ions  a  long  period  when  tliert*  was 
neither  bishop  nor  priest  survnnng  in  the  land,  for 
they  had  all  died  out;  the  onlyolerical  survival  was  a 
deacon  far  advanccxi  in  age.  The  ignorant  Christians^ 
finding  tliemeelvcs  without  praiates,  made  him  say 
Mass  and  even  ordain  others,  but  as  soon  as  iirelutcs 
came  from  Babylon  they  put  astoo  to  tbia  disorder. 
The  next  authentic  information  we  nave  on  this  head 
comes  from  tl  "ir  an  Library  and  has  been  pub- 
Usln  d  by  A.->semani  ;  I^ibl.  Or.,  Ill,  .>S9).  It  winsists 
of  a  statement  concerning  two  Nestorian  bi-liop-^  ai>d 
their  Cfimpanions  ami  a  U  tier  from  (he  furuiiT  written 
in  Syriac  to  the  patriarch  announcing  their  arrival, 
dati'd  i.';()4;  there  is  a  translation  m  f.?»tin  added  fn 
the  documento.  In  1490  the  (  hrisl  i.ui--  <  f  M  alabar 
despatched  three  messengers  to  ask  tlie  N*'>itoruiii 
Plttriarch  to  send  out  hi.«tlMips;  one  died  on  the  jour- 
jney,  the  other  two  presented  themselves  before  the 
patriarch  and  delivered  their  moasage;  two  monks 
were  aeleoted  and  the  Patriarch  eoneeorated  them 
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bishops,  assigning  to  oiw  tha  llMM  of  TlKRDas  and  to 
the  other  that  of  John.  The  two  bishops  started  on 
their  journey  to  India  aooompanied  by  the  two  mesaen- 
gens.  On  arrival  thegr  wtn  nuwnd  wish  cnai  joj 
by  the  people,  and  tl»  tinbops  eMBmeaeed  oomeen^ 
ting  altars  ana  ordaining  a  large  number  of  priests  "as 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  deprived  ot^  bishops". 
One  of  theni,  Joliii,  rt  inniiiod  in  India,  while  the 
other,  Thomiiii,  iwfonipanktl  by  Joseph,  one  of  the 
two  messengers,  rctumod  t<»  .Nlesopotainia,  taking 
with  them  tne  off*  rmji-i  collected  for  the  patriarch. 
Joseph  returned  to  Iiatia  in  1^I8|  but  Tnomafl  n- 
mained  in  Mesopotamia. 

After  about  ten  years,  when  the  next  patriiirrh  or- 
dained three  other  bishops  for  India,  Thomas  went 
back  with  them.  Thew  new  bishops  were  also  chosen 
from  the  rnonki^.  one  was  named  Jaballa  Hie  was  the 
metropoliUnj,  the  second  was  named  Denna.  and  the 
tbird  Jaeob*  Tbeae  four  bishops  took  ship  from  Or- 
nnn  and  bnded  at  Kananur;  they  found  there  some 
twenty  Fbirtuguese  who  had  recently  arrived  and  ih«- 
•ented  themseive«  to  them,  said  they  were  Christians, 
explained  their  condition  and  rank,  and  were  kindly 
treated.  Of  this  large  number  of  bishops  only  one 
remained  to  work,  and  this  wils  Mar  Jacob;  the  other 
three,  ineliiding  the  metrojxilitan,  after  a  .«hort  time 
returnoii  to  their  country.  Ciouvea  adds  that  they 
were  oithcr  (iis-iatistiL-d  with  tln'ir  r-liar^o  or  did  not 
like  ihc  country.  The  PortuKursf  writi-rs  nionti<in 
only  two  bishops  as  residents,  John  who  had  oume 
before  their  arrival  in  India  and  Mar  Jacob.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  John,  but  Jacob  lived  in  the  coun- 
try till  his  death.  St.  Francis  Xavier  makes  a  very 
nretty  elogiwn  of  him  in  a  letter  written  to  King  John 
lU  «  mtui^  on  26  Jan.^  1549.  "Mar  Jacob  [or 
Jaoome  AboiU)  asSt.  Fnumsatyles  hunl  for  forty«fivtt 
ytan  has  aerved  God  and  your  Hismuw  in  these 
parts,  a  very  old,  a  \nr1uous,  and  a  holy  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  unnoticed  by  your  Highness  and  by  al- 
mo.-it  all  in  India.  God  rcwanls  him  ...  Ho  is  no- 
ticed only  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  Francis,  and  ihev 
taJce  so  good  care  of  him  that  nothing  more  is  wan  tea. 
...  Hp  hivi  laboured  much  among  the  Christians  of 
St  Thr  nuus,  and  now  in  his  old  agcne  is  very  obedient 
to  the cui*t4ini8 of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  of  Rome." 
This  eUtgittm  of  St.  Francis  .sumn  up  hia  career  for  the 
forty-five  years  he  worked  in  Malabar  (1504-49).  He 
eame  out  as  a  Nestorian,  remained  such  during  his 
early  years,  but  gradually  as  he  came  in  touch  with 
the  Catholic  nuBsionaries  he  allowed  them  to  preach 
iu  his  churches  and  to  instruct  his  people;  in  his  old 
age  he  left  Cranganore  and  went  to  live  in  the  Ftaiip 
Giscan  convent  at  Cochin  and  there  be  died  in  1540. 
There  remain  two  others — the  last  of  the  Meeopota- 
mian  prelatw?  who  pn  >i  led  over  these  Christians — 
Mar  Joseph  and  Mar  .Vbraliani,  their  career  Will  he 
detailed  furtlu  r  on 

X.  When  ("r>snuis  gave  us  the  information  of  the 
e\i-lerire  of  :i  ( 'tiri.stian  community  in  "Male  iMala- 
bar)  where  the  pepper  i«  KroTv  ii  "  he  al.^o  .-applied  us 
with  additional  ii  i.iils:  tint  tlu  y  have  a  ItLshop  resid- 
ing at  Ksilyan;  that  in  I'aprobano  (Ceylon]  "an  island 
of  interior  India  where  the  Indian  Ocean  is  s  tuated" 
there  is  a  "Christian  Chiirc!i  with  deny  and  the 
fsitldrul;  similarly  in  the  isl  uid  of  OiosocwSs  [Ekieotrs] 
in  the  same  Indian  Ocean".  Then  he  emimeratfla 
the  churches  in  Arabia  Felbc.  BactriSj  and  among  tiie 
Huns;  and  all  these  ehnrohes  are  by  nim  represented 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Metrojiolitan  of  Persia.  Now 
at  that  time  the  holder  of  tlii.s  dignity  wa.H  Patrick, 
t)ie  tutor,  ivs  A.s.Mem.'ini  designates  him,  <>f  'niomaa  of 
Ivii  ,a  proniin(>nt  Xi  -toiiiin  in  which  --ci  t  ('^l^m:L^ 
also  belrjnued;  henre  hi-  inti-n  hI  in  supjilyinn  all  Ihe.'^e 
detailM.  The  Ipi^hon  ati'!  cli-r^y  whom  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Patrick,  -.voiiii!  sriid  .nit  to  all  the  ahove-men- 
tii  mi  ll  phir  i-:^  .■imi  cliurcl.i'-;  woiild  ,'knd  iiiumI  have  been 

undoubtedly  iofectod  with  one  and  the  same  hereoy. 


(2  Tiffflnff 

Hence  it  is  auite  safe  t.o  conclude  tliat  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Cosmas  to  India  (a.  d.  530-35)  all  these 
churches,  as  also  the  Church  in  India,  were  holding 
the  Nestorian  dootnne  of  their  fadshops  and  aikula. 
Nor  should  this  historical  Am^  oaasesoipriiBe  wnen  we 
take  into  consideration  the  opportunities,  the  bold  at- 
titude and  violent  measures  adopted  bv  the  promoters 
of  this  heresy  after  expulsion  irom  the  Roman  Km- 
pire.  When  the  Kinperor  Zeno  ordered  C^TtK.  Bishop 
of  Kldessa,  to  pur^e  hi.s  dioce.-<e  of  tha*  In  r  i  -y  (a.  D. 
4HU),  the  Nest*jri;ins  were  forced  t')  stH'k  relujjo  across 
the  Roman  boundary  into  Persia.    Amon^  them  wi  re 
the  banislieil  profejtsors  and  sludent-s  <:f  the  Persian 
,Seh(K)l  of  Fytles.sa,  the  centre  of  the  Nestorian  error, 
and  they  found  refuge  and  protection  with  BarsumaS| 
Metropolitan  of  NiimJa,  himself  a  fanatical  adherent 
of  Nestorius.    Barsumas  at  this  time  also  heltl  from 
the  Persian  kingtheofiiceof  governor  of  the  frontier. 

With  the  influence  Baiwimsa  posMtaed  at  ooort  it 
was  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  make  the  kins,  already  so 
disposed,  bdiere  that  the  actual  bishi^  holding 
in  his  territory  were  friendlv  to  his  enemies,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  replace  thcra  by 
meu  he  knew  who  would  owe  allegiance  only  to  the 
Persian  monarch    This  stratagem  rapidly  succeeded 
in  capturing  most  of  thoim  ttetse;  and  the  movement  be- 
came so  strong  that  although  Banmmas  predeceased 
Ackft  ( Acacius),  the  occupant  of  the  chief  see  of  Sclcu- 
cia,  a  Catholic,  yet  a  Nestorian  w.a.s  Kclected  to  huo- 
cei'd  the  latter  (a.  d.  496).    Thu-i  within  the  ahoct 
space  of  seven  years  the  banished  heresy  sat  mistress 
on  the  throne  of  Seleucia,  in  a  position  to  force  owy 
existing  see  eastward  of  the  Rorasn  Empiie  to  odip 
brace  the  heresy  and  to  secure  its  permanence.  Tbus 
the  Indian  Church  suffered  the  same  fate  which  beCdl 
theChurchesofPenia,  and  by  680-35  wefind that  ah« 
has  a  Nestorian  prdate  consecrated  in  Fteifa  and  pre- 
siding at  Kalyan  over  her  future  destiny.    If  further 
proof  is  wanted  to  uphold  the  above  finding,  we  offer 
the  following  historical  facts  (»f  the  control  exercis.-d 
by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,    In  (j.5a  60,  a.'*  aliove 
stated,  Jesuab  of  Adiabene  claimed  auiltonty  over 
India  and  reproarhed  Simeon  of  Kevard.shir,  the  M«>t- 
rop<plitan  of  Persia,  for  not  havinj?  wnt  bishops  to 
India  and  po  deprived  that  Church  of  the  succession 
of  her  ministry.    In  714-28  SaUba  Zacha,  another 
Nestorian  Patriarch,  raised  the  sec  of  India  to  metro> 
politan  rank.    A^ain  in  857  Theodosius,  another  Noo> 
torian  Patriarch,  mcluded  the  See  of  India  among  tbo 
exempted  which,  owing  to  distance  from  the  patri- 
arahu  see,  shouM  in  future  send  letters  of  commtmion 
but  oncjB  in  six  yean.  This  ruling  was  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  a  synodal  canon. 

If  we  look  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Christians  it  will  be  found  that  all  their  prelates  eaioe 
fnjiH  Babylon,  the  ancient  residence  as  t}ie\-  s;iy,  of  the 
Patriarch  or  Ci'atholicos  of  the  East.  It  w  further 
known  and  actuiowtedged  by  them  that  wheiu  ver 
they  remained  deprivea  of  a  bi-shop  for  a  long  time 
they  used  to  send  messengers  to  that  Patriarchate 
asking  that  bishops  be  sent  out  to  them,  ."^utficient 
proof  of  this  practice  has  been  given  above  when  diB> 
cubing  the  arrival  of  four  bishops  in  1504.  The  Ho|f 
See  was  fully  aware  that  the  Malabar  Christians  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch.  Whn 
Julius  Illgave  Solaka  hb  Bull  of  nomination  as  the 
Catholic  Chaldean  patriarch,  he  distinctly  laid  down 
the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  hud  h<^n  claimed 
and  controlled  by  his  late  Nestori.iti  nn-ileceswor: 
hence  in  the  l.'L-^1  clause  it  in  distincflv  l:»id  down:  "In 
Sin  Mxssin  et  Calicuth  et  fota  India  "  It  beromis 
necessarv  to  fix  tin-  li:-t"<rical  ti-uth  clearly.  be<-au3e 
during  this  d«*wwle  •>oine  of  »lie  yi>unKer  jicncrrktion  in 
Malabar  hri\'e  iMgun  to  deny  this  historical  fiict. 
They  would  wish  people  to  believe  that  all  ihe  Portu- 
guese missionaries,  bishops,  priests,  and  writers  were 
oompletety  mirt  iiken  when  they  styled  them  Nesto- 
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tfalls  in  belief,  and  becaiiw  of  this  faW  report  all  8ub- 
■equent  writers  contiiiued  to  call  tht-m  Nestorians, 
The  reader  who  has  gone  through  the  atatement  of 
facts  above  related  must  bo  consi  inviM  tliat  huoIi  an  .it- 
trnipt  fit  distorting  or  bf)ltlly  ilfiiymg  jiubho  fafts  in 
utterly  hopeless,  '^lle^■  iiiuintain,  iii  mip{K)rt  of  their 
fabe  view,  that  there  alwn>-B  had  been  a  small  body 
among  the  Chaldeans  in  Mesopotamia  who  rcmasnea 
attachc<l  to  the  true  Faith,  and  from  them  they  re- 
ceived their  bishops,  lliis  plea  is  historically  false 
for  the  bishops  tuar  teoeivfla  all  came  to  them  from 
the  Nestoriaos,  ana  as  to  the  bypotheats  of  the  tacatr 
cnoe  durinc  all  theae  eentuiics  back  of  a  Catholic  party 
among  the  Ncstorian  Chaldeans,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be 
di-sr;isse<l.  It  was  only  after  t  lu'  eonver^ion  of  Siiliika 
in  1">,V2  that  the  Chaldeans  in  part  returned  to  the 
unity  of  faith.  'J"he  truth  is  fh.\t  ilie  Malabar  Church 
reinaiiie<l  fmtn  a.  D.  4',>()  up  till  tlien  in  lieresy. 

XI.  During  llie  eenturics  that  these  Chri.sti  UL-'  -vi  r> 
isolated  from  the  re.st  of  C'hri.stt'ndorn  their  hoIi'  uUer- 
OOurse  wjis  limited  U>  .\Ieso))orainia  wiienee  the  Nes- 
torijMi  Patriarch  would  from  lime  lo  time  supply  them 
with  prelaJ«s.  But  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Western  travellers,  chiefly  minionaries  sent 
out  by  the  popes,  sent  to  the  West  ooeai^ooal  news  of 
their  ensteooe.  Some  of  these  it  iriU  be  uaefttl  to  re- 
produce h«ne.  The  first  who  infonned  tlw  mM  of 
the  exiHtence  of  these  St.  Thomaa  Christians  was  Friar 
John  of  Monte  Corvino.  After  be  had  t|>e&t  several 
vf-ars  as  a  missionary  in  Persia  and  adjoining  coun- 
tries, he  proceeded  to  China.  (lasHing  through  the  In- 
dian ports  betweeti  the  years  UIVJ  and  1294.  He  tclb 
m  in  a  letter  written  from  (!arnhal<>s  (Peking)  in  1305 
that  he  had  remained  thirte<  ti  months  in  that  jiart  of 
India  whfrc  thf  Church  of  St.  'rhornius  the  .Apostle 
Bt<K)d  (.\JylayM)rel ;  he  also  baptized  in  different  places 
about  one  imndred  pcrsfnis.  in  the  same  letter  he 
says  that  there  were  in  Malabar  a  few  Christians  and 
Jews,  but  they  were  of  little  worth;  he  also  says  that 
"the  inhabitants  persecute  much  the  Christian*'' 
(Yuk,  "Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither",  I). 

The  next  visitor  ia  Marco  Polo,  who  on  his  retiim 
from  China  (e.  12<0}tottcbed  the  India  of  St.  TbomBa. 
Of  his  tomb  he  t«11s  lis:  '*The  body  of  Meoser  Saint 
Thomrus  the  A|x>stle  Yu^  in  the  province  of  Malabar, 
at  a  certain  little  town  having  no  great  populntjon; 
'tis  a  i)lsce  where  few  traders  go  .  .  .  lioih  C  I  ri  fi  ms 
and  8antfoiw  liowever  greatly  frefjuent  it  in  lulgiiin- 
age,  for  the  Saracens  abo  hold  the  Saint  in  ijrcat  rev- 
erence .  .  .  The  Christians  who  go  in  pilgrimage 
take  <^f  the  earth  from  the  place  where  the  Saint  was 
killed  and  give  a  |K>rtion  themif  to  any  who  is  sick, 
and  hy  the  power  of  Cod  and  of  St.  Thomas  the  sick 
man  is  incontinent Iv  cured.  .  .  .  The  Christians", 
heresumes  later,  "who  have  charge  of  the  church  have 
a  great  number  of  Indian  nut  trees  (cocoanuts),  and 
thereby  get  their  living"  (Marco  Polo,  Yale's,  2nd 
edit.,  II,  338).  Friar  Jordan,  a  Dominican,  cams  to 
India  as  a  mismonary  in  1321;  he  then  had  as  com* 
nan  ions  four  Franci.scan  friars,  but  on  approaching 
India  he  haii  parted  from  them  to  make  diversion;  in 
the  meanwhile  the  ves,s<'l  conveying  the  others  was  by 
fitri-s,'«  of  we.ather  c()[ni)elli  il  to  enter  Tana,  a  port  on 
the  west  co:i.st,  where  the  Khxii  of  the  place  put  them 
t:<)  de.ith  'M  they  would  mil  embrace  Mohammedan- 
ism :  the  feast  of  Blessed  Thomas  of  Tolcntino  and  his 
companions  is  fixed  on  6  April  in  the  "  Martyrnlngitirn 
Romanum".  I^ater  JordanuM.  hearing  wliat  liad  hap- 
pened,  rcscueid  their  bodie-s  and  gave  them  burial.  He 
must  then  have  gone  back  to  Europe,  for  he  is  next 
heard  of  in  France  in  1330,  when  Pope  John  XXII 
oonseerated  him  at  Avignon  Bishop  of  Quibn.  He 
left  for  the  East  the  same  year  with  two  letters  from 
the  pope,  one  to  the  chief  of  the  Chriatiaos  of  Qttilon 
and  the  other  to  the  Christians  at  Molephataoif  • 
town  on  the  Gulf  of  Manaor.  In  the  first  the  pope 
bBaaaehsa  "that  diviaioQ*  oease  and  doods  of  enwr 
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stain  not  the  brightn^  of  faith  of  all  generated  by  the 
waters  of  bapti.sni  .  .  .  antl  that  the  t)hantom  of 
schism  and  wilful  blindness  of  unsullied  faith  darken 
not  the  viaiDa  of  thoM  who  believe  in  Christ  and  adom 

His  name". 

.Much  the  .sjime  in  Other  words  is  repeated  in  the 
second  letter,  and  they  arc  urged  to  unity  with  the 
Holy  Cathohc  1  to  man  Church.  The  pope  recom- 
mends the  biahop  to  the  kindness  of  the  people,  and 
tbaoks  them  for  tbai  shown  to  the  friars  who  are 
worldqg  miwag  tlNnu  All  we  know  ia  that  Bishop 
Jordanuawasaeni  out  with  these  letters,  but  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  him.  He  wrote  a  small  book 
named  "MIrabilia",  e<lited  by  Col.  A.  Yule  for  the 
ITakluyt  Society,  publishisi  in  IStjy  (see  al.so  "Ca- 
tliuy",  I,  IHi}.  The  next  visitor  is  Blessed  Oderic  of 
Pordenone,  who  about  i:521  2.")  landed  at  Tana,  re- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  four  friars.  Thomas  and  his 
I  [].[)  kill  ms  who  had  there  suffered  nuvrtyrdom,  and 
convevt-d  them  to  China.  On  his  way  he  lialted  at 
Quilon,  which  he  call."  I'ulumhuin;  thence  he  t<H)k  pa.<v- 
sage  on  a  Chinese  junk  fora  certain  city  called  Zayton 
in  China.  He  mentions  the  Christ  iiuis  at  Quilon,  and 
that  at  Mylapore  there  were  fourteen  houses  of  Ne^ 
torians  ("Cathay",  I,  57).  A  few  years  later  Gio- 
vanni de  Marignolli,  the  papal  delegate  to  Chinas  ar> 
rived  at  Quilon.  He  stayed  there  at  a  cfauieh  aedi> 
Gated  to  St.  GetmeL  beloafpng  to  the  Latin  Rft«,  aod 
he  adorned  itwith  one  praUngs  and  taught  Goethe 
Holy  Law.  After  dwelling  there  for  upwards  of  a 
year  he  sailed  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle ;  he  calls 
the  town  Mirnpo-U.  After  di^cribing  the  culture  of 
pepper  on  the  coast  he  addi>:  "the  pepper  dui«  not 
grow  in  forests  but  in  gardens  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose; nor  are  the  Saracens  the  proprietors,  but  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  theae  are  the  mii-sters  of 
the  public  wcighing-ofTiee "  [customs'  ofhcej.  Before 
quitting  Quilon  he  ere<'te<l  a  monument  to  commem- 
orate his  visit,  and  tiiis  was  a  marble  pillar  with  a 
siUme  cross  on  it,  intended  to  last,  as  he  says,  till  the 
worki'send.  "  It  had  the  pope's  arnis"^  he  aa^  "and 
my  own  engraved  on  it,  with  an  insctiptkm  Doth  in 
Indian  and  Latin  ehaiaeters.  I  eonsearated  and 
blessed  it  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  midtitode  of 
people."  The  monument  stood  there  tilt  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  by  the  gradual  eromon  of  the 
coast  it  fell  into  the  sea  and  di.sjippefvred.  He  con- 
cludes his  narrative  by  saying  ttiat  after  staying 
a  year  and  four  months  he  t  i  k  leave  of  the 
brethren,  i.  e.  the  mis.sionaj-ie.1  wliu  were  working  in 
that  field. 

XII.  The  two  la-st  Syrian  bishops  were  M.ar  Joseph 
Sul.aka  an  l  M  ir  Abraham;  both  arrive*!  in  Malabar 
after  tiie  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  Their  case  pre- 
sents two  questions  for  discussion;  were  they  canoni- 
caUy  appomtcd,  and  had  they  completely  rejected 
Nestorianism?  As  to  the  first  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  nroointment  was  canonieal,  for  he,  the  brother  of 
tlw  mat  Chaldean  patriarofa,  waa  appointed  by  hid 
sueosaaur  Abed  Jean  and  sent  oat  to  Malabar,  and 
both  the  above  patriarohs  had  their  juHadiotion  over 
the  Chundi  in  Malabar  confirmed  fay  the  Holy  See. 
Mar  Joseph  was  sent  to  India  with  letters  of  introduo- 
tion  from  the  poiw  to  the  Portugue.se  authorities;  he 
was  besides  accompanit^l  by  Bishop  Ambro.se,  «  Do- 
minican and  papal  conirni.s.sjiry  to  (he  first  patriarch, 
by  hi.s  socius  Father  Antliony,  and  by  Mar  Kli:i.s  Hor- 
m:\.T.,  .\r<ihbishop  of  Diarbckir.  Tliev  arrived  at  duk 
about  IGtiS,  and  were  detained  lit  (juu  for  eighteen 
months  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  diocese. 
Proceeding  to  Cochin  they  lost  Bishop  Ambrose;  the 
others  travelled  through  Malabar  for  two  and  a  half 
yearx  on  fool,  visiting  every  church  and  detached  set* 
tlemeiit.  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Angamale  war 
broke  out.  Then  Mar  Ellas,  Anthony  the  aociun  of 
the  deceased  prelate,  and  one  of  the  two  Syrian  monks 
who  had  aooomiMHiied  them,  left  India  to  letam;  the 
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otiMriiiallk  i«idaJlwd  with  AiMnAap  JoMnh  SiiUbk. 

For  some  time  the  new  prelate  got  on  well  with  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Jesuit  missionariefl,  in  fact,  they 
prais«^  him  fur  having  introduced  order,  decorum, 
and  propriety  in  the  Church  services  and  all  went  har- 
moniously for  aoinc  time.  Later,  friction  aros*' 
cauae  of  his  hindenuK  the  locally-ordainpd  Syruitis 
from  saving  Mums  ana  preaching  and  iiistruntinp  Lis 
flock.  Eventually  an  incident  revealed  tliat  Mar 
Joseph  had  not  tlronpcd  his  Nestorian  errors,  for  it 
was  reported  to  the  uishop  of  Cochin  that  he  had  at- 
teouited  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  Home  young  boys 
in  bU  service  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Cochio. 
This  «une  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  throuxh 
him  to  the  MoiropolitiHi  <w  CkM,  aud  tbenfle  to 
Tieeroy;  it  was  deetded  to  nmove  and  aend  him  to 
Portugal,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Holy  Sf». 

The  following  is  the  nature  of  the  incident.  Taking 
thc«c  yoiifhs  apart,  he  instnutod  fliera  that  they 
should  vrricrale  the  HIessed  Virsiii  as  the  refuge  of 
sinners,  hut  werr  not  to  iier  the  Mother  fif  (i<Kl.  svs 
tliiil  Wit-'  iiul  Irui';  but  she  should  be  styled  Motli^r  of 
Christ  (Nestorius,  refusing  ;it  tin-  C-ouiu  ii  of  I'Jplicsiis 
the  trim  Theolokm  uro|«)s<«l  hy  the  louncil,  sutetf- 
tute<i  tluit  I  if  Chri«toKi'^.  whicli  t  he  K;it  hers  refused  to 
accept  bc*causo  und«T  this  desi^ation  he  could  cloak 
his  error  of  two  persons  in  Christ).  Mar  Joseph  was 
w&t  to  Portugal;  arriving  there  he  succecrlod  in  se- 
curing the  good-will  of  the  queen,  then  regent  for  her 
young  son;  be  abjured  his  error  before  Cardinal  Henry, 
exivoeed  repenttmoe,  and  by  order  of  the  queen  w<ks 
«ent  back  to  his  dioceee.  Gouvea  tellB  ub  tbat  u  ho 
continued  to  propagate  his  errors  on  his  return  he  was 
again  deported  and  Cardinal  Henry  reported  his  case 
to  St.  Pius  V.  The  pope  sent  a  Brief  to  Jorge,  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  dauA  15  Jan.,  15U7,  or(i(  rm^'  tiiin  to 
make  enquiries  into  the  conduct  and  dortrinc  of  the 
pnliitc;  in  con.siTUK'nrt'  of  (his  the  first  provincial 
council  was  held;  tliu  charges  aguinst  Mar  Joseph 
were  found  to  b«!  true  and  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  in 
1568,  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  died  shortly  aff  rr  his 
arrival. 

While  the  former  was  leaving  India  there  arrived 
from  Mesopotamia  an  imi>ostor  named  .Vbraham, 
sent  by  Simeon  the  Nestorian  Patriarch.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  Malabar  undetected.  At  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  another  Chaldean  who  prodaimed  himself 
a  budiop  the  pci»ple  were  greatly  delighted  and  ro* 
ccivod  him  with  applau.se ;  he  set  abottt  at  ooce  acting 
as  bishop,  holding  ciiiscopal  fmictions,  and  eonferring 
Holy  orders  aud  quietly  established  him.self  in  the  dio- 
cese (Gouvea,  p.  7,  col.  2).  Later  the  Portuguese  cap- 
tured him  and  sent  him  to  I'ortunu;d.  but  i  n  roulr  he 
escaped  at  Mozambique,  found  Ins  \va\  lnn-k  to  Mcso- 
p()tamia,  and  went  ^t^^li^ht  to  Mar  Abed  Jisu.  the 
Chaldean  Pntriftroh.  h.<\vinn  n-alizi  d  from  his  hulian 
e\|)''neni'o  that  unlcs,-  lie  .^t'cun  d  a  iiormiiut ion  from 
him  it  would  Ix-  difiicult  to  t'^t^biisii  iiinisclf  in  Mala- 
bar. He  .succcckIwI  a«liiiirably  in  his  devices,  ob- 
tained nomination,  con.secration,  and  a  letter  to  the 

Eips  from  the  |iotriarch.  With  this  he  proceeded  tO 
oroOf  and  while  th(>re  at  an  autlieucc  with  the  pope 
he  disclosed  his  true  i>w«ition  (Du  Jarric,  "Her.  Iim. 
Thesaur.",  torn.  1U»  lib.  II,  p.  60).  He  avowed  to 
the  pope  with  his  own  tips  that  he  had  received  Holy 
orders  invalidly.  The  pope  ordere<I  the  Bishop  of 
8nn  S<-v>'rin()  U>  give  him  orders  from  ton.sure  to  the 
uriestlioixl,  and  a  Brief  wa.<  ."^ent  to  the  I'atiiareh  of 
Venice  to  ron-*<-<'r:ito  Abraham  a  bishoi)  riii>  facts 
were  atle  ''il.  Iv»ih  as  to  the  lesser  orrhrs  and  the 
cpiscop.-il  i< 'ii-i  iT  ii  1  in,  hy  the  fvriL'inal  letters  which 
Were  found  in  'h"  urhivesof  t!ii'  ChKreh  of  AnpUDale 
where  he  resideil  jind  where  he  hiui  died. 

Pojio  Pius  IV  u-eil  great  tiict  in  h.indling  this  ca.«e. 
.\hed  .lesu  must  h:kv<>  taken  .\hraham  to  be  a  priest; 
lie  IS  supposf-d  to  have  abjured  Xestorianism,  and  pro- 
fessed the  CathoUc  faith,  and  conferred  on  hW  episoo- 


1*1  «oiMi»«tton;  the  pope  had  to  eonaider  the  . 
tion  in  which  the  patriarch  had  been  pbiced  by  his 
eonsecratton  and  nomination  of  the  man :  the  def e<-t9 

were  sunpli(^,  and  Abraham  sureiXNicd  .also  ill  iil>- 
tainiiig  liis  nomination  and  creation  a.>  An  bbi-hup 
Angamale  from  the  pope,  willi  letters  to  tbe  .\rch- 
bi.Hhop  of  Goa,  and  to  the  Hi^iio])  of  Coflim  dated  27 
Feb.,  l.'it'i,").  Su<'li  \v;ws  the -iiifcess  of  this  daring  man. 
Un  arrival  at  (!oa  he  was  detained  in  a  convent,  but 
again  esc4i|H-<l  and  entered  Malabar.  His  arrival  wa.-^  a 
surprise  and  a  joy  to  the  people.  He  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Portuguese,  living  among  the  churches  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  country.  As  tune  passed  on  he 
was  Mi  la  peaceful  occupation.  As  is  usual  in  sudl 
cases  the  old  tendencies  assumed  once  more  their  ao- 
cendency,  and  he  returned  to  his  Nestorian  tc*idiing 
and  practices.  Oomplatots  were  made;  Bome  sent 
waminfea  to  Abraham  to  allow  OsthoUc  doctrine  to  be 
preached  and  taught  to  his  people.  At  one  time  he 
took  the  warning  seriously  to  heart.  In  \nS3  Father 
\'ali>;njino,  then  SufxTior  of  tiie  Jesuit  Missions,  tie- 
vised  a  iiieatis  of  forcing  art-form.  Hepersnaded  .M;ir 
Abraham  to  asst^mblc  a  synod,  and  to  convene  the 
clergy  and  t  he  rhiefs  of  (he  l.aity.  He  also  pri'tmre*!  a 
profession  of  faitii  which  was  to  be  made  publicly  by 
the  bishop  and  all  present.  Moreover,  urgent  reforms 
were  sanctioned  and  agreed  to.  A  letter  wa:-  sent  by 
Pope  Gregor>'  XIII^  28  Nov.,  1578,  l.-\yiiig  down  what 
,M9r&ham  had  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  his  dio- 
cese; after  the  abovc-mentitined  synod  .\braham  sent 
a  long  letter  to  the  pope  in  repl^'  specifying  all  that 
be  had  been  able  to  do  by  the  aul  of  the  FtMieis  (see 
letter,  pp.  97-90,  in  Giamil).  This  is  called  the  first 
reconciliation  of  the  Syrians  to  the  Church.  It  was 
formal  and  public,  but  l<-ft  no  improvement  on  the 
general  body,  the  liturgical  books  were  not  correct  eii 
nor  was  CathoUc  teaching  introducetl  in  the  Church. 

In  1595  Mar  Abraham  fell  dangeroii-ly  ill  1 1  )u  ,Jar- 
rie,  torn.  I,  lib.  II,  p.  tH4).  Unfortunafeiy  he  survived 
tiie  excellent  sentiments  he  then  had  and  recoverfnl. 
After  about  two  years,  in  1597  (Gouvea.  p.  ii)  he  was 
a  second  time  again  aangerously  ill;  Archbishop 
eixo  de  Menczeei  wrote  and  cxiiorted  him  to  reform  his 
people,  but  for  answer  he  had  only  frivoloas  cxcaxes. 
He  would  not  even  av.ail  himself  of  the  exhort  at  ions  of 
the  Fathem  trtw  surrounded  his  bed,  nor  did  he  receive 
the  last  saeiaments.  Thus  he  died.  The  viceroy 
made  known  his  death  to  Arehbtahop  Meneaes,  then 
absent  on  »  visitation  tour,  by  letter  of  6  Feb.,  1597. 

XIII.  Archbishop  Meneses  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Mar  Abraham  while  on  a  tour  of  pa.xtoral 
visitation  at  Damao.  Fearing  the  work  on  hand  could 
not  be  jm-^t  poni^i,  lie  drcidexi  to  act  on  the  jiowiTs  dele- 
gated to  him  In'  the  pojje  m  hih  la.sl  Brief,  and  nomi- 
nate<l  Father  Francisco  Roa  of  the  Stieieiy  of  .Te-us 
who  undoubt<»dly  fulfiMofl  the  requirements  dem^dtxi 
by  the  pope  for  tiio  a]i[siintmcnt.  On  receipt  of  the 
letter  and  the  instructions  acoomiianyinj;  it,  the  su- 
perior, knowing  that  the  Lite  Alirahain  before  his 
deat  h  had  assigned  to  bis  archdeacon  the  government 
of  the  church  pending  the  arrival  of  another  bi.shop 
from  Babylon,  and  the  same  had  been  accepted  by  the 
p(H>pIe,  and  foreaedng  also  the  insecurity  of  the  posi- 
tion, decided  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  archbishop  before  f«kfng  any  further  step. 
The  aiihhishop  on  returTiiriK  to  floa  weiuho^  the 
gravity  of  the  case,  and  felt  buunii  in  conseienec  to 
put  aside  ever>'  other  duty  for  the  time  being,  and 
safeguard  the  Syrian  Christians  from  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  heretical  intruder.  Heiii .  i  l.-  l  on 
v)«it)ng  the  Serra  personally.  Father  NirholAo  Pi- 
nieiita,  tle  ti  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  mis.sioris  in 
India,  writing  to  the  General  of  the  Society,  Father 
(1 1  idius  Acquaviva,  takes  up  the  narrative  as  fol« 
lows:  '  it  w:ts  not  small  comfort  to  all  tbat  AlenOB 
Menezes,  the  Ixtrd  Archbishop  of  Qoa,  moved  by  Us 
seal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  at  our  persuasioQ 
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undertook  to  visit  the  ancient  Christians  of  St. 
TJioniMt  tpKul  through  the  hilly  parts  of  Malabar. 
There  was  great  daanr  that  after  tha  death  of  Arch- 
biahop  Abraham  at  Afigamale.  and  the  aiieoeaaioii  of 

th(t  Archdeacon  George  to  the  govenmieat  of  tba 

Churc  h  (til  ihe  demise  of  the  prelate,  she  would  Upae 
ai;ajji  under  the  sway  of  Nestorian  prelates;  nor  were 
there  wantititj  persons  of  L't:ck'?<i:i.stKul  rutik  {><is.-<f'^sc<l 
of  means  wlio  {)ri>| )<).•<■< I  tu  ptutuxfl  to  Bahylou  ami 
bring  thi'iici-  niiothcr  iirctibishop.  To  tho  .\rchbishup 
of  Vitr.i  luit  (iiilv  l)y  nictropfjiitan  rigbt,  hut  uIho  in  vir- 
luf  (jf  A|)<).'^ti)lic  letters  appertained  the  rijilit  to  as- 
sume the?  a^iministration  of  that  Church  aede  vacantc; 
and  he  took  upon  hiiiuiolf  the  tusk  of  retaining  the 
vacillating  arelMieaoon  in  due  submission  to  the  Holy 
Sec  and  avoiding  schism." 

He  therefore  ii«6Uod  instructions  to  the  rector  of  the 
Vaipiootta  College,  enclosing  a  letter  of  appointment 
namiog  the  archdeaeon  administrator  of  tne  djooeae 
provided  he  in  the  pnaeDce  of  the  reetor  made  a 
solemn  profession  <H  faitb.  Th*  arcbdmocn  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  on  reeeiyinic  the  intimation 
and  promised  to  make  the  profession  demanded  on  a 
feast  day.  But  laUsr  on  he  would  neither  make  the 
profession,  nor  would  lie  aerept  the  nomination  of 
admiuisirutur  cuming  frum  lite  archbishop  of  the 
diocc:iO.  Af  terwanls  he  caused  it  to  be  reported  that 
he  had  .so  acted  on  the  advice  of  others.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  after  taking  coun.sel  with  tlie  P'atliers, 
decided  on  starting  on  tlie  visitation  of  tlie  Archdio- 
cese of  Angamale  to  induce  that  Clmreh  to  receive  a 
prelate  from  the  SfU'ereign  Pontiff.  On  this  coming 
to  be  known  all  sort  s  of  difBculties  were  raised  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  his  project,  even  from  eoolcsias- 
tic8,  with  such  pertimvcity  that  the  archbisiiKip  >»Tote 
to  Fimenta:  "Heaven  and  earth  have  oonapired 
against  my  design."  But  he  manfully  faeed  the  work 
before  him,  and  went  through  it  withaingular  firmness 
of  character  and  prudence,  and  supported  by  Divine 
aid  he  began,  contiiuied,  and  con>i)fi't»xl  the  arduous 
ta.sk  he  hail  utidertaken  with  cuiuplfie  success. 

Durinj:  the  visitation  (.full  details  of  which  are  ftiven 
by  (louvea  m  tlie  ".lornada",  the  one  sou  re  e  wlienre 
nil  other  writei^,  l)a\e  obtaineil  their  information, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  eatm-ly  to  distort  the  facts 
to  satisfy  their  prejudice)  the  archhislmj)  undenveat 
ah  sorts  of  banwhipe,  viaitiug  the  i>riiu'ipal  p:u-itihea, 
addieafHog  the  people,  hol^ig  strv  irer^,  and  every* 
where  oonfcninR  the  sacraments,  of  which  these  peo- 
ple were  dqprivcKl.  He  caused  the  Nestorian  books 
m  the  poflaeaaion  of  the  ohurchea  and  in  the  baada  of 
the  people  to  be  expurgated  of  Hmeit  erran,  and  they 
were  then  restored  to  their  owners.  All  the  books 
then  existing  among  the  S>Tian8  were  in  MS.  form; 

frinteii  |j<H)k«  among  them  did  not  exist  at  this  period, 
'iissagtui  that  denied  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  Sec  of  Itome  were  similarly  deleti^L  He 
also  cause«l  capable  priests  to  b<'MouKht  out ,  and  the*ie 
he  placed  in  char^of  j)arislie(7.  Eventually  lie  e»«tab- 
lishc<l  eighty  parishes.  Thus  he  prepared  his  ground 
for  the  refonn  of  this  Clmreh  which  he  intended  to 
cany  out.  Tl»e  ejTiod  was  opened  with  great  solem- 
nity and  pomp  on  20  June,  1599,  at  the  village  of  Udi- 
ampamr,  wlienee  it  ia  known  aa  the  Synod  of  Oiani'- 
per.  Hie  Aeta  were  pnUiahed  in  Fwtugueee  aa  aa 
appendix  to  the  "  Jomiula":  they  were  also  translated 
into  Latin.  The  opening  Aet  of  th©  synod  was  the 
profession  of  faith.  Tlie  arehbishon  wa-s  the  first  to 
make  his  profession,  tlien  followed  the  archdeacon 
who  made  Ids  in  Malayalam,  a  translation  of  the 
former  prepanil  for  the  purpose.  Subspquenf  1y  the 
clenO"  in  turn  made  theirs  in  the  hand.s  of  the  iireh- 
bishop  as  the  archdeacon  also  had  done.  The  i^atin 
text  may  be  found  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  symnl, 
and  separate  in  ".biris  Pontificii  de  Propaganda 
Fide"^  Paw.  I,  vol.  VI,  part  II,  p.  243.  Beaides  the 
NobbMhgp  and  ootain  Jeautt  Fatham  vliQ  aaaiated 
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him  there  were  some  153  Sjrriaa  prieets  Mid  about  600 
laymen  deput<^>d  by  the  congregation  to  repreaoit 
them;  all  tncse.  Higne<l  the  decrees  that  were  paaaad 
by  (he  iqmod  and  proclaimed  the  orthodox  faith  em- 
bodied m  the  aet  of  profeaaion  taken  by  the  entire 
eleijpy.  The  anhbiahon  addresacd  the  avnod  on  the 
falsity  of  the  errora  of  Nestorius  up  till  tnen  held  by 
tliat  Church,  the  assembly  denounced  tliein,  anatbc^ 
matized  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  and  promiwd  obedi- 
ence and  submission  to  the  Koriian  Pontiff. 

.Vnion^  the  calumnies  spre.rK I  against  Menezes  and 
tlie  syniHi  the  most  ])rominent  is  that  all  the  Syriac 
books  of  the  cxjuimnnit  V  were  burnt  and  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  s\  tu>d.  What  was  done  in  this  matter 
under  the  decree  pulsed  in  the  tifth  session  is  thus 
deecribcd  in  the  Jornada"  (tr.  Glen,  book  I,  eh. 
jodii,  p.  340).  After  the  above  condemnation  of  er^ 
IDIS  it  was  dccitbd  that  certain  books  which  had  been 
named  and  wemoiment  in  the  Seira  and  full  of  errora 
AoM  be  burnt;  that  othen  were  to  be  eensured  only 
unto  they  were  oorrected  and  expurgated.  The  liat 
of  books  to  be  btimt  is  given  in  the  14th  decree  of  the 
third  scfaion.  The  books  consist:  (I)  of  those  fx  pro- 
femo  teaching  Nestorian  errors;  (2)  containing  false 
legends:  (3i  books  of  .sorceries  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices. None  of  the.M-  Were  capable  of  correction.  In 
all  other  books  that  had  any  siatements  containing 
doctrinn.1  prrors,  the  latter  were  eriuied.  The  "Jor- 
nada" (p.  ;it>.5;  fi^wi-s  the  system  adopte<i  during  tlie 
visitation  of  the  churcht«  for  the  correction  of  books: 
after  Mass  was  said  all  books  written  in  SjTiac, 
whether  the  property  of  the  Church  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals, were  handed  over  to  Father  Francisco  Ro«, 
who  with  three  Catkanart  (Byiian  priests)  specially 
selected  for  the  purpoee  woukf retire  to  the  vest  rj'  and 
there  correct  the  hooka  in  oonfonnity  with  the  diree- 
tions  given  by  the  synod;  iheae  that  were  condemned 
and  forbidden  wer«  banded  over  to  the  archbishop, 
who  would  order  them  to  be  burnt  publiclv.  Under 
lii.s  orders  no  book  capableof  l>einK  purged  from  heret- 
ical error  would  be  drstniyed,  but  those  ex  professo 
teaching  here.sy  would  Ik-  riestroycd.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  synod  Archbistiop  Menczes  c<intiniied 
liis  visitatifin  <if  tlie  cluirclies  ilown  to  (^uilon  and  then 
returned  to  (Joa.  He  did  not  forget  to  send  from 
thence  a  letter  of  warm  thanks  to  Father  Pimenta  for 
the  continuous  and  important  aid  jgiven  him  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  .Society  aD  through  the  work  he  bad  to 
perfonn  in  Malabar. 

XIV.  In  makingprovision  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  tlia  SbrrianCmtreh  in  Malabar  Cfement  VIII 
had  to  adopt  aueh  meaaurea  aa  would  aeeure  ita  per- 
manency in  the  faith  and  exclude  the  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse. He  decided  that  it  would  be  the  safest  course 
to  a]ij)oint  a  Latin  yirelate  in  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple and  fully  actiuamted  with  tlieir  liturgical  language. 
The  selection  fell  on  Father  Ho/,,  no  doubt  after  liear- 
ing  the  opinion  of  Archbislwn  Mem  zes.  Fnthi  rHoa 
was  consecrated  by  the  Archoishop  at  ( loa  under  the 
title  of  Biahop  of  Angamale  in  1601.  Four  years  later 
Paul  V  transferred  him  (1605)  to  the  new  Sec  of 
Cranganorc,  which  he  created  an  archbishopric  in  or- 
der that  the  faithful  brought  to  unity  should  not  feel 
that  the  bonaur  of  Uidr  aee  bad  auffered  any  diminu- 
tion  of  honour.  The  new  pfdate  made  a  visitation 
tour  through  the  dioeeae,  eoneeting  the  liturgical 
books  at  every  church  where  tbia  had  not  been  done, 
and  enforcing  everywhere  the  rules  sanctioned  hy  <be 
Synod  of  Diamper.  In  1606  he  convened  and  h^  a 
dioeeH.in  syno<l;  no  further  detaib  of  his  administra- 
tion are  handed  down  to  us.  After  twenty-three 
vears  of  strenuous  ejiiscopate  lie  die<l  at  I'linir,  his  or- 
dinary residence,  is  1-eb  ,  lti24,  and  wa.s  Imried  lu  the 
church.  Resides  t  he  hat  in  Canon  of  tlie  M:us,s  he  bad 
al-w  translate!!  the  Latin  ritual  into  Syriae  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Sacramenia  by  the  clergy. 
Yeais  later,  on  the  oooadion  of  the  filst  paatorai  viait  of 
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the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Trichur  to  the  church  of 
Parur  in  1888,  on  enquiring  after  the  torob  of  the 
archbishop,  he  wa8  told  that  no  tomb  of  his  was 
known  to  exist  there,  but  after  careful  Hcarch  had 
been  made  the  tombstone,  with  its  Malayalam  in- 
scription in  ancient  Ttuiiil  ohamcters,  wu  found  and 
is  now  affixed  to  the  itmcr  wull  of  the  duuch.  The 
loMof  all  knowledge  of  the  tombetone  wm  ewiaed  by 
tbe  sackine  and  burning  of  tlw  ebuvdl  irith  many 
others  by  the  soldiers  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on  his  second 
invasion  of  the  coast.  Pauliniu  a  Sancto  Bartho- 
lonueo,  who  had  vi.sitod  the  church  in  i7H.')  and  hud 
taken  a  transcrii)t  of  the  ui.s<:riniion  at  the  titno,  of 
which  he  gives  a  Latin  translation  in  his  "India 
Christ.  Orient  ",  p.  M,  did  not  read  the  name  Ro» 
on  the  stout',  however  the  name  is  there  in  a  fianr  <rf 
the  stone  and  hi\s  bf-«n  rviul  on  rediscovery. 

Father  Eitevtlo  di'  lirito,  also  a  Jesuit,  was  denig- 
nated  successor,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa  in  the  Church  of  Bom  JMm,  GoB,  on 
298epl.,  1034,  and  left  Goa  for  his  diocese  on  4  Nov. 
He  died  on  2  DeSaj  iMlf  having  governed  the  see  for 
over  aeventen  jean.  Tbe  Uunl  of  tbe  seriee  wae 
IWoMliMNt  Gaivia,  of  the  aaoM  soeie^.  He  was  ecm- 
secrated  Bi^op  of  Ascakin  on  1  Nov.,  1637,  with 
right  of  succession  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  in  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  Bom  Jesus,  Goa,  and  Hucreoiied  to 
the  See  of  Cranganore  in  1641.  Under  this  prelate  a 
frinhtful  sohiMiiJ  broke  out  (1(">,>?)  and  hLs  entu-e  flock, 
with  a.11  hia  clergy  and  churehes,  withdrew  from  his 
alliance.  Out  of  tlie  entire  lx)dy  of  2(X).tXX)  S>Tian 
Christians  only  some  4UU  individuals  remained  faith- 
ful. This  misfortune  has  by  most  writ<OT  boon  at- 
tiibuted  to  Garcia's  want  of  tact,  obstinacv,  and  sar- 
castic diqwsition:  as  to  the  latter  defect  there  to  one 
irtftMM^  and  that  at  the  last  opportunitv  for  recon- 
eafiatioii,  which  fell  tbroui^  owing  to  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of^  tbe  dekftttea  aent  to  him  by  his  levolted 
flock.  ButlmwaanotrMpounblefortiMaoUam.  Una 
had  been  hatched  many  years  prevknidy  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  predeceasor  de  Brito,  secretly  and  un- 
known to  him.  Here  the  date.s  only  of  documents 
enn  be  quoted.  On  1  Jan  ,  liVi^H  (see  German,  p. 
410)  the  Archdeacon  CicorKe  wrote  a  let1<>r  to  th(! 
papal  nuncio  at  Lisbon  <»>m])laininn  that  no  an^swer 
was  given  to  a  h  ttcr  sent  some  twenty  years  earlier 
repcardinii  the  spiritual  wants  of  litis  Christian  people. 
In  1(>:50  Home  was  informed  of  these  complaints  the 
aubstancc  of  which  was  that  Jesuita  only  ooniroUod 
these  Christians,  that  they  were  ttttsoited,  and  had 
eonttolled  them  for  over  forty  years,  and  they  want«d 
other  religious  orders  to  be  sent.  The  Sacred  Coo- 
cregation  sent  isstnietiooa  that  other  ordeis  should 
be  admitted  into  the  diooese. 

Paulinus  (op.  cit.,  pp.  70  sq.)  adduces  furthor  evi- 
dence of  the  trickery  and  treachery  of  Archdeacon 
GeC)rtie.     In  a  nieelinn  wius  convene*!  by  him  at 

Rflpolin  consisting  of  flcriij'  juid  laity,  when  u  letter  of 
complaint  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Portugal  against 
ii>e  J»»uit  Fathers;  these  v*>ry  mmv.  complaints  formed 
the  heads  of  their  prii  vances  in  1653,  when  ojien 
BChiFtn  waj>  proclaimed  to  st'<«ure  independence  and 
OUHt  thi'  .Iesuit5.  The  plot  had  been  natched  for  a 
good  number  "f  years;  it  wjui  hf>eim  by  Archdeacon 
Geofgp  (<1-  1037)  who  wad  .-iuccoedeti  in  office  by  a  rela- 
tive, another  Thomas  de  Campo  (Thoina  Parambil) 
who  in  1663  headed  the  revolt.  After  the  schism  had 
broken  out  the  intruder  .^hatalla,  a  Mesopotamian 
prelate,  was  deported  by  the  Portuguese,  who  look 
nim  bv  ship  off  Cochin  and  there  lay  at  anchor. 
The  CnristiuriB,  coining  to  know  of  the  fact,  fhrenf- 
encrl  tti  storm  i  lie  fort,  which  the  nuvcrnur  hud  to  man 
with  his  wildiere,  wliilo  the  slup  saikd  away  to  Cum 
il'iriii^'  the  niuht  'I'lic  revolted  seeiiii:  llicir  lasf  at- 
tempt to  swun;  ti  Bagdad  prelate  frusi rated,  leathers 
and  people  look  a  Bolctnn  vow  that  t]ie\'  would  iie\-er 
again  eulnnit  to  Arcbbialwp  Garcia,  f'inding  them- 
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selves  in  this  position  they  thought  of  calling  to  their 
aid  the  Carmrlite  Katliers  who  liad  visited  Mabbar 
but  were  then  at  tloa.  When  Alexander  VII  came  to 
know  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  8>-ria& 
community,  he  sent  out  (16.56)  tlie  Carmelites, 
Fathers  Joafi  de  Sebastiani  and  Vinoente  ot  St.  CaUn 
erine,  to  work  for  the  return  to  unity  and  resubmimiaa 
to  their  arehbishop  of  this  revolted  church.  later 
other  Caimdite  Fatben  joined  in  the  good  wesfc. 
Within  a  year  of  their  arrival  (10.57)  the  ( 'urnnclitts 
had  succeeded  in  reconciling  forty-four  ehurchtss. 
Although  .\rehdi'acon  (Iwrge  hud  n-iTiainet.!  olntunitc. 
a  relative  of  his,  ('handy  I'eriunbil  (.\lcxiuider  de 
Cainfxj),  headeti  the  return  movement ,  but  theywould 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Archbishoj)  (Jarcia. 

XV.  Uniier  these  circumst.inccii  Father  Jos*'  de 
Sebastiani  decided  to  return  to  Koine  and  inform  the 
jxjpe  of  the  real  diflir-ulty  which  st(K>d  in  the  way  of 
pennanent  reconcihation.  The  pope  on  learning  tbe 
state  of  the  case  had  Father  Josd  consecrated  and  ap- 
pointed Iiim  Commiasaiy  ApoetoUc  for  Malabar,  with 
power  to  oooseerate  two  otner  bishops,  naming  them 
vieam  Apostolie.  Kovided  with  these  powen  he  re- 
turned to  Malabar  in  1061  and  took  up  his  woik.  By 
this  time  Archbishop  Garcia  had  been  removed  from 
the  scene  by  death.  Between  1661  and  1662  the  Car- 
melite Friars  under  Bishop  Jofl6  had  reel.-iimed  the 
larste  number  of  eighty-four  churclicji.  leaving  to  the 
leafier  of  the  revolt ,  the  afiire.suid  Archdeacon  'I"hoiiias, 
only  thirty-two  churches.  Both  the.sc  figures  .are  f«l 
great  imixirtanoe  for  the  subsojueni  history  o{  the 
M.il.abar  Syrians.  The  eiKhtv-four  church«3j  and  their 
congregations  were  the  body  from  which  all  the  Romo- 
Bjnans  have  descended,  while  the  other  thirty-two 
represent  the  nucleus  whence  the  Jacobites  and  their 
suodivisions,  Reformed  Sj-rians,  etc.,  have  originated. 
In  Januaiy,  1663,  the  jxilitical  situation  r^arding 
thaw  CShcisUaM  was  entirely  changed.  The  Dutch 
had  arrived  on  the  coast  and  had  captured  Cochin. 
The  Portuguese  power  fell.  The  now  masters  ex- 
pelled not  only  all  the  Portuguese  clergy  but  also 
forced  Bishop  Jo*i6  and  his  reUgiuus  to  leave  t  he  roun- 
try.  In  this  predicament  the  DislM>pselecte<l  and  i-on- 
w^crattHl  the  native  priest  Chantly  I'erambil  (Alex- 
ander de  Campo)  and  made  him  a  vicar  Ajxjstolic 
over  the  flock  he  was  forced  to  lea\-e. 

Before  departing,  however,  he  handed  to  the 
Dutch  Government  of  Cochin  a  list  of  the  eighty-four 
churches  that  were  under  his  control  and  commended 
Bishop  Chandy  and  the  Christians  Of  these  churches 
to  his  mptection.  This  the  fganvnat  undertook  to 
fulfil.  Though  the  Dutch  dUI  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  Syrian  Christians,  yeA  thegr  would  not  pet^ 
mit  anv  Jesuit  or  Piortuguese  prdate  to  twride  in  Midap 
bar,  althouKh  simultaneously  with  Bishop  Joe#  de 
Sebastiani  tnc  other  CarmeUte  missionaries  ha«l  also 
to  depart.  llowev«'r,  tliey  were  not  abs<'nt  king,  for 
eventually  they  returneil  by  ones  and  twos  and  were 
not  moh^sted.  Later,  in  U'i7.i,  they  esiablishc<i  tht^m- 
HeK'es  at  \'eraixil>'  and  built  a  church  there,  ha\iiig 
obtained  the  land  rent-fre<'  from  the  Haj.ah  of  C'nchin: 
it  is  yet  tbe  hea^iouarters  of  the  Carmelite*  in  \LiIa- 
bar.  One  of  the  CarmcUte  Fathers  named  Mattlicw 
even  came  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Dutch 
Governor  van  Rhecde,  and  aided  him  in  compiling  his 
voluminous  work  on  k>cal  botany  known  as  "Ilortus 
Malabaricus".  The  Carmelites  working  among  the 
Qyrlaas  under  Bishop  Chandy  renumiedon  good  terms 
with  htm ;  the  bishop  died  in  1676.  Raphad.  a  priest 
of  the  Cochin  diocese,  was  selected  to  succeed  the  for- 
tiier.  lint  he  turned  out  a  failure  and  diet!  in  169.5. 
The  year  following,  Father  reter-Paul,  a  Cirmdit r-, 
wa-  create<i  titular  Archliisliop  of  Ancyra.  and  w:«s 
ai)|W'inle(l  vii-ar  .\iK>stolic  for  NLalabar.  With  his  ar- 
rival in  1678  there  was  a  considerable  improv*»mpnt  in 
the  r<>lation8  lietwrrn  the  Dutch  (lovernnicnl  ami  the 

Cannelito  Fathers.  The  Archbishop  Peter-Paul  was 
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a  prince  of  the  House  of  Parma,  and  his  mother  waa 
the  nister  of  Pope  Innocent  XII;  bt^fore  coming  out  to 
Malabar  he  hod  obtained  a  decree  from  the  tJovi-rn- 
nn'ul  of  Holland  authorizing  the  re8id«»nro  in  Mala- 
bar of  one  hislmp  and  twelve  Carmelite  priesta  who 
bad  f«  hf-  1  11  her  Italians,  Germans,  or  Ik-lKians;  hut 
tbey  wore  not  ailtnittol  into  Cochin. 

The  French  traveller  Anquetil  du  Perron,  who 
visited  Malabar  in  1758,  offers  the  following  Htatistics 
rsnrding  the  number  of  Christians  on  the  coast 
wmob  he  had  obtained  from  Bishop  Florentius,  the 
Gannelite  Vicar  Anostolic  of  Malabar.  Ho  tells  us 
that  tbe  bUiop  bcaieved  the  total  number  of  Chm- 
Uana  to  amount  to  300,000;  of  these  100^000  were 
Otdiolie  Syrians,  another  SO^OOO  were  of  the  Latin 
Rite:  both  these  were  under  his  jurisdiction,  while  tbe 
Tovoited  Syrians,  who  may  be  classed  as  Jacobites, 
^v.  r  <  in  lfT  Mar  'riionKus  VI  (who  on  his  consecration 
m  17  72  ius.-iuninl  tli(>  name  and  style  of  Dion>'8iu8  I), 
ami  imnihcrcd  ,"><), (>00.  From  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Garciu  in  16.'>'.t  llie  See  of  Cranganore  had  no  resident 
bishop  till  1701,  wlion  Clcmt-nt  XI  upi>ointed  JoAo 
Rphem),  a  Jesuit.  \\  lien  the  latter  assumed  charRp 
the  ( 'amielitc  \'imr  Ajxxstolic  Angelus  Francis,  told 
his  Syrian  flock  that  his  jurisdiction  had  ceased  and 
they  must  now  pass  over  to  that  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Cranganore.  The  SjTians  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  archbishop  and  sent  a  petition  to 
Rome  that  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  Gar- 
meUteSy  who  bad  seventy-one  churches  in  oomplete 
eubraiasion  Md  eighteen  in  partial  union  e.,  the 
pariah  was  divided  and  part  had  submitted  to  Rome), 
while  only  twenty-eight  churches  rrmaiiiod  altoRct  her 
separate.  Pope  Clement,  after  informiiift  the  King  of 
Portugal  of  the  state  of  things,  extendotl  in  1709  the 
jurisdiction  of  Hishoi)  Angelas  over  the  dioceses  of 
Cranganore  and  C'oehin,  and  the  pope  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  doinc  so  that  thf  Fhitrh  would  not  tolerate 
any  Portuguese  jirehite  in  the  country,  and  the  Chris- 
tians tiireatenixl  rather  to  return  to  schism  than  ac- 
cept the  bishop  sent  out.  For  fuller  particulars  of  this 
poiod  the  reader  is  referred  to:  U.  T.  Mackenzie, 
"Historj-  of  Cliristianity  in  Travaneore",  in  Census 
Report  of  1901,  Trevaulrum;  and  Paulinus  a  Sanoto 
BarthokouBOf  *'IuUn  Orientalia  Ghriit."  {Rom^ 
1704.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dirteh  and  the  capture  of 
Cranganore  it  became  impossible  for  the  Jesuits  to  re- 
tain tbe  college  at  Vipieotta;  they  abandoned  tbe 

place  and  removiuK  to  tne  interior  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  open  enemies,  openiNi  a  new  (."ollege,  called  St, 
Paul't^  Qjllene,  at  Ambalucad,  whence  they  controlled 
their  new  niissioiis  on  the  cast  coaKt.  Bishop  Rebeiro 
retunie<l  there  and  carried  on  hi.s  work;  ovcntunlly 
several  of  the  Syrian  Catholic  parishes  went  over  to 
the  BUCceedinK  Arcl  1  i  I  p  of  Cranganore,  and  these 
eventually  hipsed  under  tlie  control  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Goa.  Bishop  Rebeiro  died  at  the  college  of 
Ambalacad  on  24  Sept.,  1716,  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  Puttencherra  and  naam  tombstone  with  an  inticrip- 
tion  in  Portuguese.  Hiaaiiooeaaofs  find  Puttsodunm 
an  their  residence,  and  the  pariah  dinnh  beeame  a 
prOi^athedraL  Tiie  foUowinK  particulars  of  their 
nomination  and  death  are  here  recorded.  Archbishop 
Heheirt)  was  sureef-ded  bv  Antonio  Carvallo  Pimental 
also  a  Jesuit,  c<jn.sccrat«f  a.*)  the  former  had  been  at  the 
church  of  Bom  Jesus,  Goa,  bv  the  archbishop  on  29 
Feh  ,  1722,  d.  at  Putteucherra  on  ft  March,  \7!^2. 
Paulinus  s-ays  of  him:  "vir  doctus  et  Malabarensibus 
(a"ii1us,  qui  eum  nomine  Budhi  Metran,  wii)ientiM  et 
eruditi  prn:-sulis  compellebant."  He  ha.«  a  tomb- 
sttine  with  inscription.  JoSo  I.iiiz  Va.sconrello8,  abo  a 
Jfsuit,  w!i8  consecrated  at  Calicut  by  Hishop  Cle- 
niente  of  Cochin  in  175^^,  ."ind  d.  at  Puttenrherra  in 
17li(;the  church  contain."  his  tomb-stone  with  ins«rip- 
tioQ.  Salvador  Beie.  the  last  of  the  aeries  wlw  resided 
I  abo  «  JeauH;  he  waa  eonwaratad  by  thn 


8am_e  Bi-'  op  Clemente  at  Ancengo  on  5  Feb.,  1758,  d; 
on  7  April,  1777,  at  Puttencherra  and  li;ifi  Ins  tomb- 
.«tone  with  in.srription  in  the  same  church.  I'auhnus 
records  of  him  "vir  tianctimonia  vitnj  pnrclanis";  he 
survivetl  the  suppression  of  his  order.  This  close's  the 
Iwt  of  the  bi.shoi)s  who  have  governed  the  Sec  of  Cran- 
ganore. 

To  complete  the  historical  account  of  the  Syrian 
Malabar  Church,  brief  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  line  of  prelates  who  ruled  over  ihe  schismatics  who 
eventually  became  Jacobites,  embracing  that  error 
tlirough  th«r  prelates:  Tlxunaa  L  proelaimed  »  bishop 
by  those  be  had  led  (1653)  into  the  afnreaaid  aehion 
after  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  twelve  priests  his 
followers,  and  the  placing  on  his  head  of  a  mitre  and 
in  his  hand  a  pastoral  staff.  Hecontinu«Mi  olMlurate 
and  died  a  sudden  death  in  1673.  Thomas  1 1 ,  brother 
of  the  former,  proclaimed  in  1*374,  died  eight  days 
later  struck  by  liehtning.  Thomiw  III,  nephew  of  tne 
former,  received  the  mitre  in  1676,  a  J.\c(jbite. 
Thomiks  IV  of  the  same  fami!\-,  succeeded  in  KlTti  anil 
d.  in  11)8(1,  a  Jacobite.  ThomiLs  ^',  a  nephew  of  the 
former,  m;ide  every  effort  to  obtain  consecration  but 
failed,  d,  in  1717,  a  Jacobite.  Thomas  VI  received 
the  mitre  from  his  dying  uncle  and  the  imposition  of 
hands  of  twelve  priests.  He  wrote  to  the  Jacobite 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  to  send  bishofis.  Eventually 
the  Dutch  authorities  helped  him  and  obtained  for 
him  throe  btsbope,  on  condition  of  hia  deftajring  tbe 
eaqpcnses.  Throe  Jacobite  hiriiopa  came  out  toIiMUn 
fa  ITSlg  Mar  Ba^  Mar  Gregory,  and  Mar  John. 
The  first  named  died  a  year  after  arrival ;  the  second 
years  later  consecrated  Mar  Thomas  \  I  a  bishop  in 
1772,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysius  1  The 
D\itch  authorities  found  ^^reat  difficulty  in  fibtainiuK 
payment  for  the  expenses  incurrwl;  a  suit  was  insti- 
tuted agaimst  the  Jacobites  in  the  Travancoro 
Rajah's  court  in  1775  and  payment  of  the  amount, 
tw  iv<  rfiouMud  pounds,  was  obtained.  He  died 
in  l.m 

For  the  long  period  between  1678  and  1886,  the 
Catholic  SjTianfl  remained  under  the  uninterrupted 
control  of  atniut  fifteen  Carmelite  Bishops  as  vicars 
Apoetolic.  Durinf(  this  period  there  had  often  arisen 
severe  troublea  which  cannot  here  be  detailed,  quarrela 
between  Spitok  and  Latin  Chriatwina,  agitation 
acamat  the  eontrol  of  aome  tnshops^  over  and  aJiove 
these  the  ordinary  trials  of  oontrolhng  such  a  large, 
factious,  and  difficult  body.  There  had  also  been  two 
most  serious  schi.smatical  intrusions  within  this  Syrian 
fold  by  Catholic  Chaldean  prelates  who  luid  come 
from  Mo80ix)t.amia  with  the  full  conni\iuice  of  tins 
Chaldean  Patriarch  and  agiiinst  the  express  orders  of 
the  Koman  Pontiff.  The  Carmelites  had  Ui  fa<  e  and 
surmount  iill  these  dithculticw  and  keep  the  flock  in 
due  submiaeion  to  ecclesia.stical  regime.  Of  the  two 
intrusions,  tbe  first  wiui  that  of  the  Chaldean  Bishop 
Mar  Roeooe,  who  entered  Malabar  in  1861.  Pius  lA 
denoimoed  him  to  the  faithful  as  an  intruder,  yet  lie 
met  with  n  eomplacent  reception  in  many  of  the 
churches,  succeeded  in  staning  up  the  dormant  hydra 
of  sebimn,  and  caused  a  great  agitation.  Fbrtunntety 
for  the  peace  of  the  Chiurh  hewaspermukled  to  return 
to  McsopotamiA  within  the  year.  The  second,  who 
came  t^)  ^falabftr  in  1874,  caused  much  greater  harm, 
the  evil  effef-t-s  of  which  seem  to  be  permanent  in  the 
principal  church  of  Trichur,  though  elsewhere  in 
pnH'css  of  time  those  evil  effects  have  b«'n  remedied. 
This  wius  the  Bishop  .Melius,  whom  the  ptktriar<-h  had 
Hont  over  in  spite  c)f  tlie  strii-t  prohibition  of  the  s.'iine 
fxijM".  It  was  only  when  after  repe-at«d  admonitions, 
the  pope  had  fixed  a  Umit  of  time  after  which  should 
he  continue  refractory  he  would  be  excommunicated, 
that  be  yielded  and  sent  Bishop  Melius  instructions  to 
return.  When  the  troublemmo  character  of  those 
people  ia  taken  into  eooaideration  it  refleota  great 
credit  on  tlie  Gamwlite  Onte  that  the  faJahopa  in 
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dutige  wore  siirccssful  in  rotainiiiK  thom  as  a  body  in 
tlie  unity  of  Holy  Church. 

XVI.  The  M  L-Uusiaa  schism,  though  broken  by  the 
advene  judgmeiiUi  uf  thr  Madras  ffipt  Court,  was  by 
no  meaiM  yet  extioot  when  in  the  autumn  of  1878  tiw 
Holy  See  dedded  on  placing  the  8>Tian  Cbriatiana  un- 
der sqiarate  administration,  appointinR  two  vicars 
Apoetolie  of  the  I^tin  Hitc  for  tiie  nurpooc.  These 
were  Kov.  A.  K.  M.-^ilyrott.  Ph.I) .  Nlilitarv  Chaplain 
in  the  Punjiib,  etliirato<l  in  the  I'ropajranda  College, 
Rome,  anil  ooiisccrati'd  by  tin-  Ajjostolic  Di'lf^tiitc 
Mirr,  A,  Ajuti  on  is  Drr:.,  at  ( )otafainunii,  titu- 

l.ir  Hishop  of  Triroriiia,  !ipjK)inf *•<!  to  flic  X'icariatf 
AjMistolii-  of  Triclmr;  and  tlu-  Hvv.  Charles  Laviene 
S.J.,  former  privat*'  M^cretary  of  the  late  Father  Becfcx, 
General  of  tlic  Society,  cooaeorated  in  Belgium  before 
coming  out.  appointe<l  to  Hm  See  of  Kottayam,  later 
called  of  Cnanganacherry.  Under  the  Concordat  of 
Leo  XllI  with  the  King  of  Porttl^  an  important 
advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  Buppreesion  of  the 
Padroado  juriadietioa  (Q«oganore  Archbiebops}  over 
tbe  Syrian  dMirdiea.  The  nnt  task  the  bew  bishope 
had  to  face  was  to  amakamate  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  two  sections  of  this  Church,  that  which  had 
been  under  the  Carmelites  with  that  which  had  lie- 
longed  to  the  (lOan  or  Padnwuio  jurisdirtinn,  for  the 
two  had  been  for  long  years  in  open  nrilu^'i inisrn. 
This  union  fortunately  wjis  sui  r,  .-t  nll^  .  H'  t  ti  il.  {"lie 
other  task  wius  to  e!<tahlish  .--oini-i liiti|i  hkr  a  prorwr 
a<lmini.-'tr;ktii)ii  and  control  over  f'tir  i  hurchos.  This 
took  lonKcr  liini;.  The  northern  cliurclies  l>clonging 
to  Trichur  ha<l  not  »een  their  prelates  for  iwrhaps  a 
century,  the  two  Chaldean  Bishops  had  utilized  the 
fact  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  troubles  caused 
by  them  in  theuc  churehee  can  be  easily  imaapned;  but 
with  firmness  and  patienoe  a  fair  worinng  aamfaustn^ 
ticm  was  introduced. 

The  result  may  thus  be  briefly  sumnu^d  up.  The 
Vieariate  of  Trichur  had  a  Catholic  Syrian  popula- 
tion of  108,422  with  eighty-three  parish  ehurenes  and 
twenty-t  wo  rhapels-of-ea.'«",  s<'rve<i  by  118  priests  of 
the  Syrian  Kite,  hi-siiles  2'-i  Syrian  Carmelite  Tertiarj' 
monk.s,  in  two  mi»nii.><i cries;  i  lierc  w;i>i  al.so  a  con\-ent  ()f 
24  native  Terti;iry  niitiM  with  a  niiil<ile-clas-  >c!i.hi1  of 
'.VA  girls.  The  bishop  on  taking  charge  f.MKi  i  that 
there  were  i)rai't  ically  no  m<"Ihm)1h,  exceiit  one  jirnvided 
for  clerics;  he  t<M)k  <'arly  sti'iw  to  o|)<  ti  a.s  many  ele- 
mentary pari.sh  schools  as  possible;  witliin  nine  years 
( ISHH  W)  the  vicariate  was  provided  with  no  less  than 
231  elementary  pariah  schools  for  both  sexes,  educat- 
iag  over  12,000  children,  besides  a  high  sehool  <St. 
Thomas's  College),  with  95  students:  there  were  also 
56  boys  in  St.  Aloysius's  High  Sehool,  under  the  Ter- 
tiary Bumka.  A  catechttmenate  waa  <qiened,  where 
annualhr  about  ISO  heathen  converts  were  baptized ;  a 
fine  huihiinK  was  under  constniction  for  a  suitable  resi- 
dence, and  plans  were  pn'pared  to  house  the  above 
college  ill  a  han<lsome  wtructure.  This  was  tlie  condi- 
tion of  things  when  the  bishop  went  to  }';nro|«'  on  sick 
leave.  The  \'ic;iri;i' of  Kottayriin  had  a  Catholic 
population  of  l.'i^ >,(>»>().  with  1<)>  parish  churches  and 
'>()  (jepi'iiiient  cha]M'l>.  served  by  a  nmnerniis  clcrny  of 
over  ;HH)  priests;  it  had  ;{">  Tertiary  monk.s,  besidi-s 
novices,  in  five  mona-steries ;  also  three  convents  of  na- 
tive Tertiary  Carmelite  nuns  educating  girls,  two  or- 
phanages under  Tertiary  Ststera  of  St.  Francis,  four 
eate<-hiimenatc8,  two  aeroinnries,  nith  (Ni  student.s. 
The  higher  elasa  clerical  students  of  both  vicariates 
atten<ieil  the  central  Pontifical  Seminary  at  Putten- 
pally.  The  parochial  schools  numbered  200,  but  the 
number  of  pupils  was  not  published  There  were 
three  English  Schools:  Mananam,  60;  Campalam,  SO; 
an<l  another  with  20  students. 

In  IS'.C)  hot  h  vicars  Apostolic  happened  to  hv  ab.sent 
on  leave,  During  (his  pi  rioil  the  Holy  S'e  decided 
on  a  change  of  n'>gime,  ^^ielding  to  the  wi^sbes  uf  the 
people  to  grant  them  native  bianops. 
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XV'II.  The  two  vicariates  described  above  were 
split  into  tliree,  and  they  were  styfcNl  Triebur,  Eini»> 
kulam,  and  Cbanganacherr)';  the  new  vieariate  was 
formed  of  tbe  southern  portion  of  that  of  Trichur  and 
of  the  nortlNRi  portion  of  Ghancanaiciienyr  The 
ehanees  were  earned  out  tinder  ]>o  XIII  by  Brief  of 
28  Jtdy,  ima,  "QlUB  Bei  Sacne  Rev.  John  Mcaa- 
cher\',  at<  Bishop  of  Pandus,  wwi  appointed  to  Trichur. 
l{c\  -Moysius  Parenaramhil,  titidar  Bishop  of  Tio,  was 
a])]Kiiiited  to  KrnaKulani,  and  Rev.  Matthew  Maldl, 
Bishop  of  Tralles,  w:is  appoint<-«l  to  Changanacherry; 
ail  three  received  coiuiecration  from  the  Apos- 
tolic DelesBto  Mgr.  Zaleaki,  at  Kandy  on  16  Oet., 

The  latest  ecclesijkst ical  returns  of  these  three 
vicariates  (1911)  give:  Trichur:  C-atholic  population, 
91,064;  children  l>eing  edueatwl,  19,092;  EmaktUam: 
Catholic  iwpulation,  94,^1)7;  children  being  educated, 
9050;  Chan-pnacherry:  CathoUc  population,  134,791; 
children  bemg  educiuled,  2844. 

Hie  future  of  this  people  depends  very  larnly  on 
edunation  for  their  welfare  and  tndmical  tnimng  for 
their  development. 

AsAF.MtM.  lU'Aioiheea  Orirntuh.^  iltorin*,  irit>-'.iSt;  or.  SoOU, 
Oriotte  l'nngu\fl<ulo  (2  voU.,  Itnliun  n-pritil.  Kxaminrr  PreMk 
Il<imlia>);  (»oi:vka.  Jornada  do  Aretbi»jH>  AUn''  it  Mrmtnt 
muin'i'i  foy  at  Srrra*  rio  Malauntr  (Coinil)™.  Hi'Hii:  Fr.  tr.  M 
Olen,  Hinlmrr  Orirnlalt  etc  (HnLiwl«.  l(XWi:  urjAHRic,  Thr^i,- 
ru<  rerum  mirabilium  m  I'uSin  L>ri,  ni  i  :j  vi.l«,,  Coloenf.  I'.l  '. 
I'AirUN't'8  A  Sancto  HaRTHouim  eo,  Jruiia  Onentalu  t  'kn^iaim 
(Itomc,  I'iM):  Mackcnzib,  Chrutiamihf  in  gVswwpt.'with 
■u»  Itcport  of  1001  (TnivKiidniin):  lUBUOeiT,  IMCs  amd  Iki 
ApoilU  81,  Tk«ma*  (toodoB.  19QB). 

A.  E.  Mbdutoott. 

Tliomai  Cottam,  Blessed,  martyr,  b.  1549,  in 

Lancashire;  executed  at  Tybunij  30  May,  lo.s2. 
His  ]i:irent,s,  L;iurenee  Cottam  of  Dilworth  and  .\nnc 
Brewer,  wen-  Protestants.  ILwing  c<nnplete»l  his 
studies  at  Brasenose,  Oxford  (M..\.,  14  July.  l.">72^  he 
became  ni:tster  of  a  grammar  school  in  l^m  I  m 
Converted  there  to  the  f.aith  by  Thorn:i.s  I'Miirui  h-: 
went  over  to  Douai,  and  was  ordaimsi  dcacmi  .i\ 
Cainbrai,  Dec.,  1577.  Desirous  of  the  Indi:in  inisi- 
sion,  he  went  to  Rome  and  was  nK-eived  (8  April. 
1579}  as  a  Jrauit  novice  at  Sant'  Andrea.  Att:irkea 
by  fever  about  October,  he  was  m  nt  to  Lyons  to  re- 
cuperate, and  went  thence  to  the  College  at  Reims, 
eonsideiinK  Irimsclf  as  accepted  for  India,  if  his  health 
improvedby  a  visit  to  England.  In  May  (probably 
28th),  15M),  he  was  ordained  priest  at  SoisMns.  and 
started  {.'i  June)  with  four  companions  for  England. 
Through  the  treacherj'  of  an  English  spy  bv  the  name 
of  Sle<ld  he  was  immtniiately  arrested  at  Do\  er.  but 
by  a  nis<'  of  Dr.  Ely,  one  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
reached  I^)ntlon  safely.  Ely  beini;  inijx'rilled  through 
this  friendly  act,  Cottam  \olunt;irily  siirren.lenil 
himself  and  was  committed  "(  lose  nri-oncr"  to  the 
NIarshalsea,  where  he  perhajjs  .said  his  first  Mass. 
After  being  tortured,  he  was  removed,  4  IVcember, 
l.-jSO  (Catholic  Record  Society,  III,  10)  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  endured  the  rack  and  the  "  ."v-avenger's 
Daughter".  He  was  arraigned  with  Campion  and 
others  and  (16  November,  1581)  condemned  to  death. 
His  execution  waa  deferred  till  30  May,  ISflS  tee 
Mundav's  "Breefe  Reporte"),  when  with  Williaai 
I'ilby.  f,uke  Kirby  and  T<aurenee  Richardson,  secular 
nricsts  lall  Iwatified  29  Dec.,  1886),  he  was  drawn  to 
ryburn  and  execuli  d.  His  jH)rtr;ii(.  with  martvrdom 
misdatetl,  is  repro(iiic<'<i  in  Foley,  "Htrords",  \'I1 
(1  !  171;  his  relics  .'in-  the  .Ma.ss  corporal  us«n1  by  him 
and  four  other  martyrs  in  the  Tower  ^cf.  Canun, 
English  Martyrs,  II,  ')t\:Vi  and  perhaps  hb  autogiaph 
in  the  registers  of  Sant'  Andrea. 

CRAt.u>NRR.  MrmoiTt:  Fnixr.  Rtcordt,  II,  145  sqq..  wtUl 
»mpl<-  l<i)>lloiirnphv  and  VII  (1)  174:  OlUAW,  BihL  DiCl.  Bm. 
<  if'i  .  I;  Ihft.  S'nl-  Hi<v  .  Xllt  CutM,  AlflM  ifaltiH.  11 
(London,  1905).  53G-03. 

Paiuck  Btaii. 
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Thomas  Ford,  Bucssbd,  b.  in  Devonshire;  d.  at 

Tyburn,  2S  May.  15S2.  He  incepted  M.A.  at  Trin- 
ity (\)llogr,  Oxford,  11  July,  1567,  and  wa;*  u  fellow, 
\\\hm1,s  siiVH  pri'siil<-iit,  (if  thf  follegp.  Ho  went  t<)  the 
Eiiiilisii  CoUi'go,  Douai,  in  I'lTO,  ami  was  our  of  the 
first  tliroo  of  its  students  to  be  oniained,  r('<"i'iviiijj  all 
ortlcrs  in  March,  l.")7:i.  at  HrusNils.  After  becoming 
B.D.  at  Domii  lie  left  for  Knuhuni,  2  May.  I'lTO,  and 
wMtn  boeanie  chaplain  to  P^iward  Yate  and  Ium  Bridg- 
etttne  guests  at  Lyford,  lierkshirp.  Arreste-d  with 
Ble—cd  Edmund  Campion  (q.  v.)  17  July,  15H1,  and 
ctHnmitted  to  the  Tower  22  July,  ho  wan  thrice  tor- 
tured. He  was  brou^t  bofory  the  Queen's  Bench 
10  Novamber.  with  hu  fellow  martyr  Bleased  John 
Shert,  on  an  aiMiurd  chaige  of  ooDspiracy  at  Rome  aod 
Rcinu,  where  he  had  never  been«  on  dates  when  he 
was  in  England,  and  both  were  condemned  21  No- 
vember. With  aim  mffered  John  flhert  and  Hobert 
JuhnHon. 

John  SnERT,  I^i-ksskti,  a  iiMtivo  of  Clic.shire,  took 
the  <leKre<-  of  B.  A.  at  Br:i.M  iin-.c  CuHcpc,  Oxford,  iu 
ln<)6.  Succe.s.«iyely  s<'h(K)liiKtstrr  in  London,  and  tuer- 
vant  to  Dr.  Thoina.-*  Staf)letoti  at  Douai,  he  entoro<l 
the  Hcminary  in  l^uij,  and  wjls  ordaine^i  subdeacon. 
He  was  orilaine<i  prio.st  from  the  EngUsii  College, 
Rome,  of  which  he  wjis  .senior  of  the  first  six  sclioliurs. 
He  left  ReimB  for  England  27  August,  1579,  and  was 
aont  to  the  Tower,  14  July,  1581 . 

RoBEBT  Johnson.  Blessed,  b.  in  Shropshire,  en- 
tered the  German  College,  Home,  1  Oct.,  1571.  Or- 
dained priest  at  BrusMsIs  from  the  En^ish  Collogo 
Douai,  m  April,  1576,  ha  started  immediatclyf or  Eng- 
land. After  a  pil^mage  to  Borne  in  1570  be  re- 
turned to  l-'-iifcland  m  1580,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Poultry  (!ounter  12  July,  whence  be  w.as  transferred 
U)  the  Tower  .I  Dee.  On  10  December  h<'  wa.s  terribly 
rackeii,  and  then  thrust  into  an  ntidcr^round  dungt'on. 
He  was  brought  before  the  (juicu's  Beuch  14  Nov., 
anii  condemned  20  Nov. 

Keoqu  a.no  Camm,  f.ivm  of  the  Bnglith  Martyr*  (London, 


IWM-A).  II,  443-iU():  Haht  in  Appe  ndix  toBAMDU.  Di  Oritine, 
de.  Sehmalif  Anglifani  (Komc.  l-'iKS):  AtXBtt,  Rnt/e  HiHorie. 
ed.  PoUJtN  (I.<>nilori,  HNISl.  n7-««;  riiAl.l/)Nr.R.  Mmtumary 
PritHt.  no«.  !'.  in.  11.  Ciuuiw.  HxU.  Di-i  Ku,j.  Cnlh..  •.  v..  F^rrd. 
Thomu,  Johmon,  Robert;  Coopr.it.  in  lixri.  Sat.  B%og„  a.  v., 

JMib  Tkmaai  Ouk,  ktc  .W..  I.  II.  III.  IV,  V,  IXi  tenon. 
Mmmi  Cbwyiw*  (Loadan.  IKOfi). 

John  B.  WArNEWRIOHT. 

TbamM  GrMn,  BLEiki£i>.    See  Thoicas  Jobn- 

Thomas  Johnson,  BLUMBn,  Oarthuaian  martyr,  d. 
in  Newgate  gaol,  London,  20 Sept.,  1537.  On  18  May, 
ITt'.M ,  the  twenty  choir  monks  and  eighteen  brothers 
reniaiiiinfi  in  the  Ixindon  Charterhou.se  were  reijuiretl 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Of  these  choir  mks 
T}»orna.s  .Inhn.mm,  Richard  Bere,  Tliomas  (Ireen 
I  [im  -t  -  : .  and  Jolm  Davy  ;di  :u  ok  ,  refuso<l",  and  of  the 
brothers  Rot)ert  Salt,  William  (Iroenwood,  Thoma.s 
Hiilyng,  Tlmmjis  Ser\-ven,  Walter  Pierson,  and  Wil- 
liam Home.  On  21*  May  all  were  sent  to  Newgate, 
where  they  were  chained  standing  and  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them  to  poHts  in  the  prison,  and  so 
left  to  die  of  .staryation.  However  Margaret  Clement, 
who  as  Marnret  Oign  had  been  Inoukht  up  in  the 
honaehoM  or  Bkaaed  Tliomas  More,  bribiad  the  gaoler 
to  let  her  have  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  disguised 
herself  as  a  milkmaid  and  carried  in  a  milk-can  full  of 
meat,  wherewith  she  fed  thorn.  After  tlie  king's  in- 
((uiry  as  (<t  whether  they  were  not  alrcjidy  dojMi,  the 
tiuoler  wa.s  ufraid  to  let  her  enter  a^ain;  but  she  was 
iillowed  to  pi  on  the  rcKif,  aiul  uncovering  the  tile«.  she 
let  down  moat  in  a  basket  as  near  .a-s  she  could  to  tlii-ir 
mouths.  How(>ver  they  could  pet  little  or  nothing 
from  the  bsvsket,  and  ius  the  uiwiler  feared  discoycry 
even  this  plan  wa-s  .soon  discontinued.  GreetiwcKnl 
die<l  first  (»>  June),  then  Dayy  (S  June),  Salt  (9  Juno), 
Pierson  and  Green  (10  June),  Scryven  (15  June). 
R«tyng(16June).  ItisivobdhfethatthenCtaimpeli 
XIV.- 


interfered  and  ordered  those  still  lifing  to  be  given 
food  in  order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  execu- 
tion; for  Bere  did  not  die  till  9  August,  nor  Johnson 
till  2()  September.  Homo  suryiyod,  and,  though  he 
could  never  be  induce*!  to  quit  hi.s  religious  habit,  wjis 
not  at(aiiit<'d  till  l.>}(),  when  he  was  hangetl,  disem- 
bowelled, and  (juartered  at  Tyburn  (4  August)  with 
the  five  Prwicnm&Ki  Robert  Bird  (layman),  Lawrence 
C^K)k  (Carmelite  Prior  of  Dr)ncaster),  Thoma-s  Kmp- 
Bon  (lk'ne<iicline),  Giles  Heron  (layman),  and  proo- 
ably  with  William  Bird  (Rector  of  Fittleton  and  Vioar 
of  linulfonl,  Wiltshire).  All  ten  Carthusians  wore 
beatifi<-d  by  Leo  XIII  on  29  Dec.,  1886.  Blessed 
Riehard  Bere  was  a  nephew  of  Riohard  Bere  (Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  1493-1525),  and  beeame  a  Owthasian 
on  20  Feb.,  1523.  Blessed  Thomas  Green  has  been 
identified  by  Dom  Bede  Camm  with  Thomas  Green- 
wood (B.  A.,  Oxen,  M.A.,  Cantab,  l.'^ll),  who  be- 
came Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  Cambridge  in  1515 
and  D.D.  in  1532. 
KaoflB  AMD  CAMM,  ia  Li9*»  of  At  BnolM  Martir:  cd.  Camm,  I 

(Laodnit  MM)«  ttT-Mi  Ukndbiu,  Ths  lAnuim  CharttrKoitM 

(LuMidMi.  UM>,  paaiiii. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 


Thomas  ManhaU,  Blbsbeo.  iiee  Bbcub,  Johm, 


Thomas  More,  Bugsbbd,  knight.  Lord  Cliancellor 
of  England,  author  and  martyr,  b.  in  London,  7 
Febnuuy,  1477-78;  executed  at  Tower  Hill,  6  July, 
liSSS.  Ho  was  the  solo  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  More, 
baitiitsr  and  later  judge,  by  his  fimk  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Graunger.  While  still  a  chiki 
Thomas  was  sent  to  St.  Anthony's  School  in  Thread- 
neidle  Street,  kent  by  \i<hoiiis  Holt,  .and  when 
thirtfi'n  years  old  was  j)hii'iil  in  the  household  of 
Canlinal  Morton,  .Vrchliisho])  of  Canterbury'  and 
Ixjrd  Chanci-Uor.  Hert-  his  merry  character  ;in<l  bril- 
liaii"  intrllect  attracted  the  notice  of  fhr'  .nclilii^liop, 
who  s*'iit  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  entensl  at  ("nnter- 
bury  Hall  (subst'uuently  absorbe*!  by  Christ  Church) 
about  1492.  His  father  made  him  an  allowance  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  had  no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  ''vain 
or  nurtful  amusianents  to  the  detriment  of  his  stud* 
ies.  At  Oxford  he  made  friends  with  William  Gneyn 
and  Tliomas  Linacre,  the  latter  boooming  his  first 
{aolraolor  in  Greek.  Without  ever  beuauns  an 
exact  sdiolar  he  mastered  Greek  "by  an  instinct  ol 
genius"  as  witnessed  by  Paoe  ff)e  fnictu  qui  ex 
aoctrina  pcrcipitiu*,  1517),  who  adds  "his  elotfucnce 
is  incomparable  and  twofold,  for  he  speaks  with  the 
same  facility  in  Latin  an  in  his  own  huiguago".  B<>- 
aidcs  the  cla.ssics  he  stu<lie<l  French,  history.  :md 
mathematics,  and  al.so  learne<l  to  play  the  flute  and 
the  viol  After  two  years'  roidenee  at  Oxford,  More 
wa«  recalliHl  to  Ixwdon  and  entere<l  as  a  law  studi-nt 
at  New  Inn  alwut  1494.  In  February,  MWi,  ho  was 
admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student,  and  in  due 
course  was  called  to  the  outer  bar  and  sslMiequently 
made  a  bencher.  His  great  abilities  now  bi-gan  to 
attract  attention  and  the  governors  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
mwinted  him  "reader"  or  lecturer  on  law  at  Fumi- 
val's  Inn,  his  lectures  being  esteemed  so  highly  that  the 
appointment  was  renewed  for  three  successive  years. 

It  is  clear  however  that  law  did  not  absorb  all 
Moro's  energies,  for  much  of  his  time  was  giyen  to 
letters.  He  wrote  |)oetry,  both  Latin  and  F-nglish,  a 
consider;(liIe  nmount  of  which  has  been  preserved  and 
is  of  k^kkI  <)uality,  though  not  particulnrly  striking, 
and  he  was  e8peciall\'  devot<sl  to  fh''  works  of  i'lco 
dolla  Mirandola,  of  whos<'  lifi-  he  puhlislini  un  F.nglish 
translation  some  years  later.  He  <  ulrivat-ed  the 
acquaintance  of  scholars  and  k<ara(Hi  men  and, 
through  his  former  tutors.  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  who 
were  now  living  in  Loooon,  lie  made  friends  with 
GbK  Dsn  of  81.  VmOfa,  sad  WJIUmi  Lflly,  M 
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renowned  scholara.  Colet  became  More's  confensor. 
and  Lilly  vied  with  him  in  traiLshiting  epi^ram.<<  from 
the  Grtt'k  Anthology  into  Latin,  their  joint  prwluc- 
tiowt  being  publinhed  in  L'ilH  ( Projoranasmata  T. 
More  et  (Jul.  Lilii  Hodaliuin).  In  1197  More  was  intro- 
duced to  Enwinas,  probably  at  the  houHc  of  Lord 
Mountioy,  the  gnuvt  Heholar's  pupil  sind  patron.  The 
friend«nip  at  once  l)eeame  intimate,  and  later  on 
Enwmus  paid  several  long  vi.sit^  at  More's  Chelsea 
house,  and  the  two  friei>d«  comwiwndeil  regularly 
until  death  separated  them.  Ii4vides  law  and  the 
Classics  More  read  the  Fathers  with  care,  and  ho 
delivered,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  St.  Augustine's  "  De  civitate  Dei " 
which  were  attended  by  manv  learned  men,  among 
whom  f  ;roc>ni,  the  rector  of  tlie  church,  is  expressly 
mentione<l.  For  such  an  audience  the  lectures  must 
have  IxN'n  prepared  with  great  c:irc,  but  unhappily 
not  a  fragment  of  them  has 
stifvived.  Tliese  leeturejs  wert? 
given  somewhere  between  1 4'.)9 
and  1")0,'},  a  period  during 
which  More's  mind  was  occu- 

t)ied  almost  wholly  with  re- 
igion  and  the  (i\i<^tion  of  his 
own  vocation  lor  the  priest- 
hood. 

This  portion  of  his  life  has 
caused  much  misunderstand- 
ing among  his  various  biogra- 
phers. It  is  certain  that  he 
went  to  live  near  the  London 
Chiu-terhou.se  and  often  joined 
in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
monks  there.  He  wore  "a 
sharp  shirt  of  hair  next  his 
skin,  which  he  never  left  off 
wholly"  iCresacre  More),  and 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
prayer  and  penance.  His 
mind  waveretl  for  some  time 
between  joining  the  Carthu- 
sians or  the  Observant  Fran- 
ciscans, both  of  which  orders 
observed  the  religious  life 
with  extreme  strictness  and 
fervour.  In theend. apparently 

with  the  approval  of  Colet,  he  abandoned  the  hope  of 
becoming  a  priest  or  religious,  his  de<dsion  being  duo 
to  a  mistrust  of  his  powers  of  perseverance.  Erasmus, 
his  intimate  friend  and  confidant,  writes  on  this 
matter  as  follows  (Epp.  447):  "  Meanwhile  he  api)liwl 
his  whole  mind  to  exercises  of  piety,  looking  to  and 
pondering  on  the  priesthood  in  vigils,  fasts  and 
prayers  and  similar  austerities.  In  whieh  matter  he 
proved  himsc-lf  f.nr  more  i>rudent  than  most  eandidat<« 
who  thrust  themswlves  rashly  into  that  arduous  pro- 
fession without  any  previous  trial  of  their  powers. 
The  one  thing  that  prevente<l  him  from  giving  him- 
self to  that  kind  of  lile  was  that  he  could  not  shake  off 
the  desire  of  the  married  state.  He  chase,  then-fore, 
to  l>e  a  chaste  husband  rather  than  an  impure  priest.'* 
The  liust  .sentence  of  this  jKissage  hius  Kil  certam  WTit- 
ers,  notably  Mr.  Sx-bohm  and  l/Ord  Cariiplx'll,  to 
exi>atiate  at  great  length  on  the  suitiws^sl  irruption 
of  the  religious  orders  at  this  date,  which,  they  de- 
clare, disgu.sled  More  so  mu<'h  that  he  aban<lon(Hl  his 
wish  to  enter  religion  on  that  a<  <-ount.  Father  Bridg- 
et t  deals  with  thus  question  at  <'onsiderablc  length 
(Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thom;Ls  Mor«',  pp.  2:i-:it)), 
but  it  is  enough  to  .say  that  this  view  hius  now  Ix^n 
aban<loneil  even  by  non-Catholi<t  writers,  as  witness 
Mr.  \\.  H.  Huttori:  "  It  is  absurd  to  a.ssert  that  More 
was  tlisg!isted  with  nionsLstic  eorniption,  that  he 
'loathed  monks  !is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church'.  He 
was  throughout  his  life  a  warm  frien<l  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  a  devoted  ailmirer  of  the  monastic  ideal. 


He  condemned  the  vices  of  individuals;  be  said,  as 
his  great -grand.son  says,  'that  at  that  time  relij^ous 
men  in  England  had  somewhat  degenerat4?d  from  their 
ancient  strictness  and  fervour  of  spirit';  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sign  that  his  decision  to  decline  the 
monastic  life  was  due  in  the  smallest  degree  to  a  dL«^ 
trust  of  the  system  or  a  distaste  for  the  theologj'  of  the 
Church." 

The  question  of  relif^ious  vocation  being  dLinxK^ed  of. 
More  threw  himself  into  his  work  at  the  Bar  and 
scored  immediate  success.  In  1504  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  as  the  returns  are  mLs^ing 
his  constituency  is  unknown.  Here  he  immediately 
began  to  opiiose  the  large  and  unjust  exactions  of 
money  which  King  Henr>'  VII  was  making  from  his 
subjects  through  the  agency  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
the  latter  being  Speaker  of  the  Hoiist?  of  Commons. 
In  this  Parliament  Henry  demiuided  a  grant  of  three- 
fifteenth.s,  about  £113,000, 
but  thanks  to  More's  proK^ts 
the  Commons  re<luc€*d  the 
sum  to  £30,000.  Some  years 
later  Dudley  toltl  More  that 
his  boldness  would  have  cost 
him  his  hea<I  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  attacked  the 
king  in  person.  Even  as  it 
was  Henr>*  was  so  ennifced 
with  More  that  he  "devi»c«l 
a  causeless  quarrel  against  his 
father,  keeping  him  in  the 
Tower  till  he  had  made  him 
pay  a  hundreil  pounds  fine" 
(Rop<'r).  Meanwhile  More 
had  made  friends  with  one 
"Mai.ster  John  Colte,  a  gen- 
tleman" of  Newhall,  E(*tex, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
he  mfuriinl  in  1.50.5.  Kojier 
writt's  of  his  choice:  "albeit 
his  mind  most  served  him  to 
the  second  daughter,  for  that 
he  thought  her  the  fain-st 
and  best  favoured,  yet  when 
he  considered  that  it  would 
be  great  grief  an<l  some 
shame  also  to  the  eldest  to 
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BtXMKO  Tbuuak  .Mohb 
From  an  ctobio^  by  Wiokendpn  u(  llie  UQrar  iiortnit 
pnrwrvvtl  in  Mval  I'nivrraity,  Montreal. 

si-e  her  younger  sister  pri'ferred  before  her  in  mar- 
riage, he  then,  of  a  certain  pity,  framed  his  fancy 
towards"  the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters.  The  union 
proved  a  supremely  happy  one;  of  it  were  bom  three 
daughters,  NIargaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Cecilia,  and  a 
son,  John;  and  then,  in  I'jll,  Jane  More  die<l,  still 
almost  a  chihl.  In  the  epitaph  which  More  himself 
composed  twenty  years  later  he  calls  her  "u.xorcula 
Mori",  and  a  few  fines  in  one  of  Erasmus'  letters  are 
almost  all  we  know  of  her  gentle,  winning  personality. 

Of  More  himst'lf  Erasmus  has  left  us  a  wonderfid 
portrait  in  his  famous  letter  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
datwl  23  July,  1519  (Epp.  447).  The  description  is 
too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  some  extracts  must  be 
made.  "Tohegin  then  with  what  is  least  known  to 
you,  in  stature  he  is  not  tall,  though  not  remarkably 
short.  His  limbs  are  formed  with  such  ix-rfect 
symmetry  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  His 
complexion  Ls  white,  his  face  fair  rather  than  pale  and 
though  by  no  means  ruddy,  a  faint  flush  of  pink  ap- 
jM-ars  bf^neath  the  whiteness  of  his  skin.  His  hair  w 
ilark  brown  or  browni.sh  bhick.  The  eyiw  are  greyish 
blue,  with  some  spots,  a  kind  which  betokens  singular 
talent,  and  among  the  English  is  considered  attract- 
ive, whereas  Germans  generally  prefer  bliu'k.  It  b 
said  that  none  are  so  free  from  vice.  His  countenance 
is  in  harmony  with  his  character,  being  alwa.N-s  ex- 
pressive of  an  amiable  joyousness,  and  even  an  in- 
cipient laughter  and,  to  speak  candidly,  it  is  better 
framed  for  gladness  than  for  gravity  or  dignity, 
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though  vriUwut  way  approwih  to  felly  or  tndfeoiwiy. 

The  rieht  aboulder  is  a  littio  higher  than  the  loft, 
especially  when  he  walks.  This  is  not  a  defect  of 
bu-th,  but  thtj  n'^uh  of  habit  such  as  we  often  con- 
tract, lu  thL-  rest  of  his  person  there  is  nothing  to 
offend  .  .  .  Hr  rtoems  born  and  frftiind  for  friend- 
ship, anii  Ls  a  n»ost  faithful  and  enduring  friend.  .  .  . 
When  he  find.s  any  siuoere  and  aecording  to  lui  heart, 
he  .so  delights  in  their  society  imd  conversation  as  to 
pla^:o  in  it  the  prinoijial  eharni  of  Ufe.  ...  In  a  word, 
if  you  wont  a  perfect  model  of  friendship,  you  will 
find  it  in  no  one  better  than  in  More.  ...  In  human 
afifairs  there  ia  nothing  from  which  he  doi's  not  extract 
enjoymflati  vnu  from  thing.s  that  iirc  most  serious. 
If  ha  ttmnam  with  the  learned  and  judicious,  ho 
ddidkts  in  their  talent,  if  with  the  ignorant  and  fool- 
iBh,ne  enjoys  their  stupidi^.  Hie  ia  not  even  offoided 
by  professional  jesters.  With  a  wonderful  dexterity 
he  acc'  innirMlates  hinLself  to  every  disposition.  a 
rule,  in  luikiUK  with  women,  even  witn  hi.s  own  wife, 
he  ia  full  of  jokes  and  hauler.  No  one  ij<  le.s.s  led  by  the 
opinion.s  of  the  crowd,  yet  no  oiie  dcpjirt.s  \(>m  from 
oonution  .sen.so.  ..."  (.see  Father  Bridgett'.s  Life, 
p.  .')(>-(j(),  for  the  entire  lettorl.  More  niarrie<l  ag.ain 
very  soon  aft-er  hin  firsl  wife's  death,  his  choice  being 
a  widow,  Alice  Middleton.  She  was  older  than  he  by 
seven  years,  a  good,  somewhat  commonplaee  soul 
without  beauty  or  eaucation;  but  she  was  a  CM)ital 
booaewife  and  was  devoted  to  the  oare  of  More^S 
vouns  ohildten.  On  the  whole  the  marriage  seems  to 
nave  Doen  quite  eatiafactory,  although  Miatrese  More 
uauallr  fkilad  to  aee  the  poioi  of  her  husband's  iokes. 

Motv'a  fame  as  a  lawyer  waa  now  very  great.  In 
1510  he  was  made  Under-Sheriff  of  London,  and  four 
years  later  was  chosen  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  its  one  of 
an  embassy  to  F  landers  to  protect  the  intercuts  of 
English  merchant.^.  He  was  thuH  absent  from  Eng- 
l:iriii  for  more  ihan  six  months  in  1515,  during  which 
pcruxl  he  made  the  first  sketch  of  the  "Utopia",  his 
most  famous  work,  which  Wiu  ])uhlished  the  following 
year.  Both  Wokey  un<i  the  king  were  anxious  to 
secure  More's  services  -tt  Court.  In  1516  he  was 
granted  a  peoaion  of  £100  for  life,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  tba  endNMiy  to 


Calais  in  the  next  year,  and 
]^vy  councillor  about  the  same  time,  in 
1519  bo  reaigned  his  post  as  Under-Sberiff  and  beoame 
eompletdy  attadiad  to  the  Court.  In  June,  lfl20^  he 
was  in  HentVa  suite  at  the  "Field  of  the  Cbth  of 
Gold",  in  1521  was  knighted  and  made  sub-treasurer 
to  the  king.  When  the  Emperor  Charlfw  V  visited 
London  in  the  following  year.  More  w.  -  '.  ;'n  to 
deliver  the  Liitin  adthe,ss  of  welcome;  an(i  gnmlii  of 
land  in  Oxford  and  Kent,  m;ide  then  and  tlu^  years 
later,  gave  further  pro<5f  of  Henry'.s  favour.  In  1523 
be  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Ilousr  of  ( 'ommons  on 
Wolsey's  rwommenthition;  became  High  .Steward  of 
Cambridge  University  in  1525;  and  in  the  same  year 
wa.s  maile  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to 
be  held  in  addition  to  his  other  offices.  In  1523  More 
had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Chelsea,  where  he 
built  himself  a  mansion  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames^  with  a  iMg*  garden 
■tretehing  along  the  river,  ffire  at  times  the  king 
would  come  as  an  unbidden  guest  at  dinner  time,  or 
would  walk  in  the  garden  with  his  arm  round  More'a 
neck  onjo\nng  his  brilliant  conversation.  Hut  More 
ha<i  no  illuaioiLS  about  the  royal  favour  he  enjoved. 
"If  my  head  should  win  him  a  caMtle  in  Frain  e,  he 
said  to  Roper,  his  son-in-law,  in  loZT),  it  should  not 
fail  to  go."  The  I.nthi'ran  controversj'  had  now 
Hprnad  throughout  F.urope  and,  with  some  reluctance, 
More  w;is  drawn  into  it,  His  controversial  writings 
are  mentioned  below  in  the  list  of  his  works,  and  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that,  while  far  more  refined  than 
most  poiemical  writers  of  the  period,  there  is  still  a 
OertaiA  anount  that  tast^  unpleasant  to  the  modem 
At  first  be  wrote  in  Latin  but,  when  the 


books  of  Tfndal  and  other  EtagUsh  Itsfonners 

to  be  read  by  people  of  all  classes,  he  adopted  EngTlsh 
as  more  fitted  to  his  purpose  and,  by  doing  so,  gave 
no  little  aid  to  the  development  of  English  prose. 

In  October.  1329,  More  succeeded  \Vol»ev  sis  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  a  post  never  before  held  by  a  lay- 
man. In  matters  political,  however,  he  in  nowi.se 
succeeded  to  Wolsey's  position,  and  his  tenure  of 
the  chancellop*liip  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  un- 
j)arailele<i  success  u.s  a  judge.  His  dcHjiatch  wsus  so 
great  that  the  supply  of  causes  was  aotualiy  ex- 
hausted, an  inddeDt  eommemorated  in  the  mH- 
known  rhyme, 

"When  More  some  time  had  CbanceUor been 
"No  more  suits  did  remain. 

'*The  like  win  never  mm  be  seen, 
"Till  More  be  there  agmn." 

As  chancellor  it  was  bis  duty  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  heretics  and,  by  doing  so,  lie  provoked  the 
attacks  of  rroteslaiit  writers  both  in  his  own  time 
and  since.  The  subject  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
but  More's  attitude  is  patent.  He  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  the  anti-heresy  laws  and  liad  no  hesita- 
tion in  fnforring  them.  As  he  himself  wrote  in  his 
".\pologia"  (cap.  49)  it  was  the  vices  of  heretics  that 
he  hated,  not  their  persons;  and  he  never  proceeded 
to  extremities  until  he  had  made  every  effort  to  wet 
those  brought  before  him  to  rocant.  Row  succesBul 
be  was  bi  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  onlv  four 
pmons  suffered  the  supreme  pcnslty  for  heresy 
during  Us  idiole  term  of  office.  Monrs  first  public 
appearance  as  chanodtor  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  in  Nofvember,  1S29.  The  aeooonts 
of  hi.s  speech  on  this  occasion  vary  considerably, 
but  it  ia  quil«  certain  that  be  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  long  wries  of  cncroa(^hnicnts  on  the  Church  which 
this  very  Parliament  wa.s  to  accomplish.  A  few 
months  later  cimw  the  royal  proclamation  ordering 
the  clergy  to  ackuowledgo  Henry  as  "Supreme 
Head"  of  the  Church  "as  far  a«  the  law  of  Cod  will 
pennit",  and  we  have  Chapuy's  testimony  that  Mt)re 
at  once  proffered  his  resignation  of  the  cJiancellor.shiji, 
which  however  was  not  accepted.  His  iina  opposi- 
tion to  Henry's  dsoigns  in  regard  to  the  divorce,  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  the  laws  against  heretics, 
qieedily  lost  him  the  royal  favour,  and  in  May,  1532, 
be  lesigiied  his  post  of  lord  ohanoeUor  after  holdiiuc 
it  less  than  three  years.  TUs  meant  the  loflS  of  all 
his  income  except  about  £100  a  yssr,  the  rent  of 
some  property  he  had  purchased;  snd,  with  cheerful 
indifference,  he  at  once  reduce*!  hi.s  style  of  living  to 
match  his  straitened  mean.s.  The  epitaph  which  he 
.v:(iri  at  this  time  for  the  tomb  in  Chelsea  church 
states  that  he  intendetl  to  devot«  his  last  yeanj  tO 
preparing  him.self  for  the  life  to  come. 

Jror  the  next  eighteen  months  More  lived  in  seclu- 
Mon  and  gave  much  time  to  controversial  writing. 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  public  rupture  with  Heoty  he 
stayed  away  from  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation,  and inien. 
in  1533,  his  nephew  William  Rastcll  wrote  a  pamphlet 
suppfHtmg  the  pope,  which  was  attributed  to  More, 
he  wrote  »  letter  to  Cromwell  dischuming  any  share 
thenin  sad  declaring  that  ho  knew  his  duty  to  his 
prinoe  too  well  to  critieiae  his  policy.  Neuteality, 
nowever,  did  not  suit  Henry,  and  More's  nune  was 
included  in  the  l^ill  i  f  .\ltainder  introduced  into  the 
Ix)rd.s  against  ihe  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  friends. 
Brought  before  four  mcmbens  of  the  Council,  More 
was  tttikud  why  he  did  not  apjirove  Henr>''.s  anti- 
papal  action.  He  an.swerni  that  he  ii  i  !  ^' veral 
timra  exT^lained  his  po.sition  to  the  king  in  person  and 
witliout  incurring  his  displeasure.  Eventually,  in 
view  of  his  extraordinary  popularity,  Henry  tiionght 
it  cxpcniient  to  remove  his  name  frfim  the  Hill  of 
Attainder.  The  incident  showed  what  he  might 
eiqiect,  however,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  persondly 
WMfiMa  him  of  hiagEmve  daogsr,  adding  "indigpaitio 
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print'ipi.M  nioris  est ".  " Is  that  all,  my  lonl, "  anHWi-rt'd 
Moce,  "then,  in  good  faith,  between  your  gnice  and 
BM  is  but  this,  that  I  shall  dip  to-day,  and  you  to- 
moinm."  In  March,  1534,  the  Act  of  Successioa 
was  pWHed  which  required  all  who  should  be  called 
upon  to  take  an  oath  aeknowledfpng  the  iame  ol 
nmey  and  Amw  aa  tedtimate  Iwin  to  the  thnnw, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  clause  repudiating  "any 
foreign  authority,  prince  or  potentate",  un  14 
Ajtril,  More  was  summoned  to  Lambeth  to  take  flio 
oath  und,  on  his  refusal,  was  committed  to  the  cvis- 
tod}'  of  (lie  Abbot  of  W<'!*tminsJcr.  Four  days  lat<  r 
he  rtiiiovcd  to  tho  Tower,  and  iu  the  following 
Novrnibpr  w>in  uttiiint^'d  of  misprision  of  treason, 
the  Rrants  of  iaud  made  to  him  in  1523  and  1525 
bt'iii}?  rt'.sumed  by  tin-  Crown.  In  prison,  thoiipli 
sufferisg  greatly  from  "his  old  disease  of  thr  chest 
■  .  •  gravel,  stone,  and  the  cramp",  his  hahiiual 
gaiety  ranained  and  he  joked  with  his  familjr  and 
niaiaa  whenever  they  were  permitted  to  see  him  as 
mwfUjr  aa  in  the  old  days  at  Chelsea.  When  alone 
faia  tune  was  given  up  to  prayer  and  penitential  ex- 
cfdaea;  and  be  anrote  a  "Dialogue  of  ooufort 
against  tnbnlation",  treatise  (unfinished)  on  the 
Pafisioii  of  Christ,  and  many  letters  to  his  family  and 
otluTH.  In  Ai)ril  and  May,  1535,  Cromwell  \T8ited 
liim  in  porson  to  (l(>mana  his  opinion  of  the  new 
statutes  conferring  uu  Henry  the  title  of  Supreme 
Ilead  of  the  Church.  More  refused  to  give  any 
answer  beyond  declaring  himself  a  faithful  subject 
of  tho  king.  In  .Iimr,  Rich,  the  solicitor-general, 
held  a  eonvcimtioQ  with  More  and,  in  reportuig  it, 
declared  that  More  had  denied  Parliament's  power 
to  confer  ecclesiastical  supremacy  on  Heory.  It 
was  now  discovered  that  More  and  flsho',  the  adtop 
of  Rochester,  had  exchanged  let  ten  m  piison,  and  a 
fresh  inquiry  was  held  which  reaulted  in  his  being 
deprived  of  all  hooka  and  writing:  materiala,  but  he 
oontrived  to  write  to  hia  wife  and  tAvottrite  daughter. 
Margaret,  on  stray  aempB  of  p^MT  with  n  fdiamd 
stick  or  piece  of  coal. 

On  1  July,  Mori-  \v;i8  inilirti-il  for  high  trcjuson  at 
Wtbtininstcr  Hatl  Ixforc  a  spc<;ial  couinii^on  of 
twenty.  More  (lrni(<l  the  cliicf  charges  of  the  in- 
dictment, which  wa.s  fiionnoui-ly  long,  and  denounced 
Rich,  ihc  solil■it<lr-^:^'Ill■ral  ami  ciiii-f  witncs,s  a^;;iiii.st 
him,  as  a  perjuror.  Tiio  juiy  found  him  guilty  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Tj'bum,  but  some  <i:iys 
later  this  was  changed  bv  Henry  to  beheading  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  story  of  his  last  daj-s  on  earth,  as 
given  by  Boper  and  Ciesacre  More,  is  of  the  tcnderest 
Beauty  and  abould  be  read  in  full;  certainly  no 
martyr  ever  aupaaaed  him  in  fortitude.  As  Addiaon 
wrote  in  the  Speetator  (So.  840)  "that  innooent 
nurth  whioh  liaa  been  ao  conspicuoua  in  his  life,  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  lost  ...  his  death  was 
of  a  piece  v.ith  his  Iif«'.  Ilicre  wa.s  iinthing  in  it 
new,  forced  or  atTcctcd.  IIo  did  not  look  u(K)ri  the 
8ev»>rinK  of  his  head  fnun  his  body  xs  a  cin  urn.st.aiici' 
that  oukIi'  to  prmlucc  iu»y  diaiigi-  in  tho  disjKJsition 
of  his  mind".  The  execution  to^ik  pla<  c  on  'row(>r 
Hill  "hffiorc  nine  of  thecWk"  on  tl  July,  the  body 
being  tniried  in  the  Churcli  of  .St.  Peter  ml  fii^ruln. 
The  head,  after  being  parboiled,  was  expased  on 
London  Bridge  for  a  month  when  Margaret  Hoper 
bribed  the  man,  wboee  bueineaB  it  was  to  throw  it 
into  the  river,  to  give  it  to  her  instead.  The  final 
fate  of  the  relic  ia  aomewliat  unoertaiu,  but  in  1824  a 
leaden  box  was  found  in  the  Ropcar  vault  at  St. 
Dunatan'e,  Canterbury,  which  on  being  opened  was 
found  to  contain  a  head  presumed  to  He  More's. 
Tho  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Stonj'hurat  possess  a  re- 
markable colhH-lion  of  scrondarv  relics,  most  of  which 
came  to  tht'm  from  Father  'fhomas  More,  S.J.  (d. 
1795),  the  liLst  male  heir  of  the  martyr.  1'hcso  in- 
clude his  hat,  <:ii),  (TUiifix  of  i!,<'[<l.  a  silver  seal, 
"George",  and  other  articles.   The  hair  ahirt,  worn 


by  him  for  many  years  and  sent  to  Margaret  Roper 
tJic  day  before  his  martyrdom,  is  preserved  by  the 
Augustinian  canonesscs  of  Abbots  lx^igh,  Devonshire, 
to  whom  it  woe  brought  bv  Margaret  ClemcntSL 
the  adopted  child  of  Sir  Thomii^.  .V  uuuiber  of 
autograph  lettera  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
Several  portraita  exist,  tho  best  being  that  by  Hol- 
liebi  in  toe  possession  of  K  Huth.  Ebi|.  HoUmui  alao 
painted  a  large  group  of  M<n«'a  Mniailiold  wiiidk  hae 
tii'«appeared.  hut  (lie  nriniiial  sketch  for  it  is  in  the 
Battle  Museum,  and  a  bi.xto  ntli-oentury  copy  is  the 
property  of  Ijord  St.  Oswald.  Bl.  Thomaii  Nlon- 
formallv  beatified  by  I'ojHr  l>«>o  XIII.  in  the  iXi  n-e  erf 
29  IJweniber,  1886. 

W'kiti.no^s.^ — More  waa  a  rca<ly  writer  and  not  a 
few  of  his  works  reniuiiied  in  in.-itiu.seript  until  some 
years  after  his  death,  while  several  have  been  lost 
altogether.  (>f  all  his  writings  the  most  famous  is 
unquestionably  the  "Utopia  ',  first  published  at 
Louvain  in  1516.  The  volume  recounts  the  fictitiooi 
travels  of  one  Raphael  Hythlodaye,  a  m>'thicn]  chane- 
ter,  who,  in  the  oourae  of  a  voyage  to  America,  wna  left 
behind  near  Cape  Frio  and  thence  wondered  on  tiQ 
he  ehanoed  upon  the  Idand  of  Utopia  («*.  viror  or 
"tiowhnre")  in  which  he  found  an  ideal  constitution 
in  o|)eration.  The  whole  work  is  really  an  exercise 
of  the  iiiiapniition  with  murh  brilliant  satire  upon 
tho  world  of  More's  own  day.  Ileal  (H'rsons.  mich 
as  I'eter  Ciiles,  Cardinal  Morton,  and  Mort-  }iini.si  lf. 
take  part  in  tlie  dialogue  with  Hythlodaye.  so  that 
an  air  of  n^ality  piT\  atles  the  whole  whieh  Ic.ivcB  the 
reader  sadij'  puzsU-d  to  detect  where  tnith  ends  and 
fiction  begins,  and  has  led  not  a  few  to  take  the  book 
aeriously.  But  this  is  precisely  what  More  intended, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
as  delighted  at  entrapping  William  Morris,  who 
discovered  in  it  a  complete  goqwl  of  Socialisioa;  or 
Cuitinal  2i|(liara,  who  deoouneed  it  aa  "no  leaa 
foolish  than  unpioiia";  aa  he  muat  have  been  with  lua 
own  contemporaries  who  proposed  to  hire  a  ship 
and  send  out  missionaries  to  his  non-existent  isIaniL 
The  IxHik  ran  throujih  a  number  of  niitioiis  in  the 
original  Latin  version  ajui,  within  a  few  years,  was 
translated  into  Cirman,  Italian,  Aeoch,  Dutdli 
Spanish,  and  Kn^lish. 

.\.  folle<  t<vl  ((lit ion  of  More's  English  works  was 
published  by  William  Hastcll,  his  nephf^w.  at  London 
in  1557;  it  has  never  been  reprinted  and  is  now  rare 
and  costly.  The  first  collected  edition  of  the  Latin 
WoiIes  appeared  at  Basle  in  156.'i;  a  nion'  eumplete 
eolleetioD  was  publtslied  at  I-ouvain  in  and  ofcain 
in  lfi66.  In  li>8*J  the  most  eompk-tc  eilition  of  aU 
anpeared  «t  Frankf ortKHi-Main,  and  Leiimg.  After 
the  ''Utojam*'  the  foUowing  are  tl»  moat-impartant 
wnrka:  "liueiani  Dialog!  .  .  .  oompluriA  opus- 
eula  .  .  .  ab  Erasmo  Rotcrodamo  et  Thoma 
Mom  interprctibus  optiniis  in  Latinorum  liuKua 
traducta  .  .  ."  (r;kris,  15()tj);  "Here  is  e<in- 
teigned  (he  lyfe  of  John  rieus,  l>arle  of  Myrandula 
.  .  ."(London.  l.^dO);  "Historie  of  the  pitu'ui 
life  an<i  unfortunate  ih  ath  of  Iklward  the  fiftn  and 
the  then  Duko  of  \'orke  his  brother  .  .  .  ",  printed 
incomplete  in  the  "lai^tlisii  Works"  (1,^.57)  and  rc- 
i.^siuofl  with  a  completion  from  Hall's  Chronicle  by 
\\'\u.  Shcares  (London,  1641);  "Tliomae  Mori  v.  e. 
Diflsertatio  £iMatolica  de  aliquot  sui  tcmporis  thoo- 
logaatroram  inaptiia  .  .  .'^  (I^yden,  1625);  EfA- 
granmata  ,  .  .  Thoroad  Mori  Britanm,  pleiar 

2ue  e  Qraeeie  vetea.  (Baale,  1518);  EniditiaBnu  viri 
tul.  Roaai  Opus  elegans  quo  pulcherrime  retegit  oc 
rcfcllit  insanas  Lutberi  columnias  (Ix)ndon,  1523), 
written  at  the  request  of  Henry  VHI  in  answer  to 
Luther's  reply  to  the  royal  "Defensio  Soptem 
Socramentonim " ;  "A  dyalogo  of  S\t  Thomas  Nlore 
Knt  ...  of  divers  maters,  as  of  the  wneration 
and  worshyp  of  yinagos  and  rel^  tiuea,  praying  to 
aayntys  anid  goyng  on  pylgiymage   •   •   .  CliOO> 
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don,  1529);  "The  Supplyeacyon  of  Soulys"  (Lon- 
don, 1529[?]).  written  in  annrar  to  Fish's  "Supplica- 
tion of  the  BeggauB";  "Qyr  Thomas  More's 


OMMd  *Thi  SBmptx  of  flwLoin]e'''(LoiidiMul882); 
''TIm  Second  parte  of  the  Confutacion  of  lyndal  s 
Answere  .  .  (I>ondon,  1533);  these  two  works 
together  form  Ihr  most  lengthy  of  till  Morp's  writings; 
besidt-!^  'riiiiliil,  Robert  Biinu-tJ  is  (iwilt  with  in  the 
Lust  IxMik  of  the  whoK-;  "A  Lettt-r  irnpugnj'ngo  the 
erroiiyousf  wrj'tjTig  of  John  Fryth  aeanwt  the 
Bleiised  S;ionin»ent  of  the  Aultare"  (London,  Inli-J); 
"The  Apologj'e  of  Syr  Thomas  More,  Knyght,  iiiiule 
by  him  anno  1533,  aft^'r  he  had  niven  over  the  office 
of  Lord  Chanoelluur  uf  Englande"  (London,  ir>33); 
"The  Debdbugron  of  Salem  and  Mhumw"  (London, 
1533),  an  answer  to  the  anonymous  work  entitled 
"Salem  and  Bisance",  and  vinrUcating  tlte  severe 
pumahment  of  lieragr;  "A  Dialoipie  of  Comfort 
agaiiMt  TatnUakai  .  .  .*'  (LoodiM,  1853). 
Among  the  othor  writings  in  the  collected  volume 
of  "English  Works'*  are  the  following  which  had  not 
IxH^n  ])n'\inusly  published:  An  unfinished  treati.se 
"uppon  tho«<?  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  'Memorarc 
novisaima  et  in  eternuni  rinti  i)<  <  <  :iliis  '  ",  date<l  1522; 
"Treatise?  to  reoeive  the  l)l(-?vs<ii  Hixiy  of  our  Ixirde, 
BJicraiin'Ht.'illy  aiiil  \  irtiially  l)<)th":  "Treatise  upon 
the  Piwsion"  unfinished;  "Certein  devout  and 
VCrtuou>«f  Infltruerions,  Metiitacioii.s  and  Prayers"; 
besides  some  letters  written  while  in  the  Tower,  in- 
dudiogblBtoudiing correspondenee  with  hi.^  daughter 
Margaret.  A  complete  bibliography  of  More's  writings 
will  be  found  in  Clillow,  "  Bibhographical  Dictionarj- 
of  English  CathoUcs"  (London,  s.  d.),  V  90-116. 

F«r  fullnt  Ikt  yel  pubtisbed  »ce  Catalogut  of  oookt  of  dt  on 
Sir  Thomat  Man.  coUtxitd  IM  AUni  Code,  Q.C..  and  now  at  IA4 
OuUdhaa  Lihmry  (Ix>iMkm.  IlWi  slw  TnHtuMtiu  <f  Uto  BOL 
Soe..  V  (1001).  177-180. 

Oricinal  khiitm,  Ih~<uI(m  the  abavt:  tiWwt  awl  Amm  of 

the  rnm  of  Henry  VIII.  ed.  BaaWBB,  OAnSim.  AMS  BBODie, 

III-VIII  (LondoD,  1875-H5);  Cobnifar  of  SMIc  AiMra,  Viutian, 
«d.  Bbowne.  Ill,  IV  (LroedMi.  \SB».7l)ilBmt,Bnglandan4afin, 


fig 

Thomae  (Antwerp,  1^S8): 
printed  in  I>n.  Wdkhmwoh 
from  11  M.'^.  in  tlif  I-ujutHH 
Mcned  Ko.  Bii.,  which  Gtixow  pnimiiH-a 
■Upla;  Cbmacm  MaHgk  Uft  »i>d  Otatk  i 
(Paris.  1626).  re-ed.  HtnmB  with  ra 


ed.  BEKoexBorn  ano  Catakoo*.  II-V  (London,  l8«»-86); 
D.  Errinmi  EjiiatoUt,  ed.  Le  ('LERr  (Lcydcn.  1700),  contninii  19 
Ipttors  fnim  .NIor''  U^  Erasmiw  »nd  (rt)in  Enuuniu  to  More; 
Boon  de  Hecretu,  pouch  7,  buiuUe  3,  oonUilu  the  rooords  of  tho  triul. 

Complet*  ttvw:  Ron%  fVt  LUkAmitnemeia  and  Dtath 
titKat  Mirrovr  of  aU  Irw  Honour  afM  vtrtut.  Syr  T.  More  (Paris. 
USX),  i»-ed.  from  a  Iwtfi-r  MS.  with  v.tluaMn  iiot<"<  l>v  Lewis 
(1739),  trprinli-il  in  lli<'  Kmi/i  d-.-fn-a  (lUO));  H.vkpbkif.ld. 
'^0  of  Sir  T.  More,  {ounded  on  Buper,  aorerkl  oopiea  e&Ut  in 
'  e.g.  Britiah  MuMmm.  HMMaBM&.«2W;  8urLaiOM.9V«* 

BaBNBTAPUI    (?).   Lift  of  More, 

printed  in  l>n.  Wdkhmworth'r  Errlr-untliml  Ri'i}..  II.  I  HI. 
from  11  M.'^.  in  tlif  I-mutHHh  Lihr:ir>   the  pr'  f.ii"!'  u>  whirh  in 

Kinea  to  rend  «»  Robert  Barn- 
^  «/A>r  SUmmmi  Marm  .  .  . 
vafmbfe  BOtM  (Loodon, 

lS2'<'i:  Thr  \firr<,ur  nf  Vrrlue  (I^ndon,  lfi26>:  IIoDDIMDE?(, 
77.<  III.-!.  thr  Life  ami  Dmth  nf  Sir  T.  .V<>rr  (Ixmdun,  im2r, 
VtARXKa,  Mtmoir*  of  Iht  Lift  of  Sir  Thomiu  Mart  (London, 
17M);  CkTtMtt  Memoirt  of  Sir  T.  Mor*  (London,  1808) :  von 
ItoDRAWr,  T.  Menu  aun  dtn  Qufllrn  henrhtilet  (Nurpmbers. 
18W):  WaLTBR.  Sir  T  MijTf.  hi'  Lif'  ,ind  Tim>it  flxindtin,  ISiO); 
UACXINTOnR,  Life  nf  -Sir  T  M>rr  1  Windnn,  iHll):  BniDOETT, 
lAfo  and  WritinoB  of  Sir  Thomat  More  (London.  l.S'.Mi,  quite 
(be  BMMt  vahiabM  life  ywtpnHiiuwd:  1wm,Tlkt  Wit  an4  Wi»dom 
^  Sir  Thomat  Mero  (Ummob.  IMS):  RarroN,  Life  »/  Sir  T. 
More  (London,  IStJ.'S):  Bremonc,  tr.  rnii.J>,  Sir  Th.^num  .\f"rr 
(London,  1004);  rssii.vs  uml  clmpl"  in  fmiii-r  wiirkn.  '■tr.: 
Bajisn  (ed.  Lbwm>,  Rit  and  Growth  of  the  Anghrnrt  Schttm 
fLffmtal,  tStfit  CaHIMU*  Lim  of  M«  Lord  ChanetUart,  I 
^cmdoii.  1849),  iWMM;  Nnum,  mudta  tur  la  Hrnaii»ane« 
(Paria,  18771,  pt.  II;  Seebohm.  Ol_fr>r.t  rtrfnrmrrnnf  t4HS  (Ixindcin, 
1887).  fant;i«lic  and  mnlci  lint:;  I)H*sr..  Thr  Three  Chanrrllom, 
Wukiuiain,  Waynflrie,  More  (London.  IMUO);  LitXT,  H*nai»*anc* 
Tm^  (London.  1901).  a00-7S:  Oauumaa,  LMardy  and  M« 
Rtformatim.  I  (London.  1906);  IDBll,  The  Snoti»h  Churrh  in  tho 

inth  Crntury  (l/<itl<i<ill,  Vm):  DlXOJf.  //l<<.  n/  Ih'  Churrh  of 
Knainnd,  I  (Ixinilon.  Is7s;;  GtxgtBT,  li'nrxj  VlIl  an'l  the 
Bntditk  Monattericn  (txitdcin.  IS.'iS):  Idem,  The  Bte  of  the 
JIiJ&I'SMKw  Oionifaa.  1900);  lom.  The  Old  BnoliMk  Bible 
(Condon.  1897);  Blivwnt,  ne  Reirn  tf  Hmry  Vtll  (London, 
1S81>;  thn  fiillimini?  arr-  more  or  li-w  fanriful:  Hetwhod.  II 
Maro  (Horrnc-.  I.'i-'il));  Mam«d»;v,  Philm'ir„n  tlAmtiim.  1SI2); 
MaXMIMO,  The  llfwiehold  of  Sir  Thoma*  More  (l»ndon,  1S51). 

O.  HooBK  UoikLnrroif. 

Thomas  of  Bocklngton  fnKKY.NTnN),  Hi^hop  of 
Bail!  aod  Wells,  b.  at  Beckiogton,  bomeiaet,  about 


1390;  d.  at  Wells,  14  Jan.,  1465.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  (1404)  and  New  College,  Oxford  (1406). 
After  his  ordination  as  priest  he  acquired  much  cod^ 
siaitioal  prafflmMot,  indudinc  tbe  aroiideaeoiiinr  of 
Buekm^iain  and  a  eanomy  at  Wdb.  Being  a  anBed 
canon  lawyer  he  was  made  dean  <rf  the  Arches  in  1423. 
He  was  abo  frcouently  employed  as  English  ambas- 
sador abroad.  His  influence  with  (he  young  King 
Henr>'  VI  wa«  so  great  thiit  he  was  appointed  lord 
I»rivy  sell  in  144'_':  .ind  in  the  following  year  the  poi>e 
nominuttHi  hiin  Hi.shop  f)f  Hfith  and  Wells.  He  w!i.s 
eonsecrated,  I'.i  Oct.,  14  12,  at  the  new  foundation  of 
Eton  College,  in  which  he  took  great  iiilere^t.  As 
bi.-<ho|)  he  relmill  the  episcopal  palace  rit  W  (  Hh,  and 
gre.-ttly  improved  the  city.  He  was  u  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  a  munificent  patron  to  hout<es  of  education, 
particularly  Winchester  iScbool  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oxfofd. 

BaraiNOTO!*.  OfHrial  Correipondmrr  of  Brrkington.  nrrrrlary 
to  llenr]/  17  in  H.  ; London.  1872);  Nk'ohh.  J-rurr,.,'  f-j  ont  ../ 
the  evite  of  Hrrkinf/ton  liuring  rmbauy  lo  nrgoltnlt  mnrrinw  (■rtuetn 
Henry  Vl  and  the  Count  of  Amutgnar'i  liauuhter  (I^mdon,  1828): 
MOHIIO,  L<««r*  of  iiargaret  of  Anjou,  Stthop  Htckington  aid 
olhen  (Cuiden  Sooiety.  Loados,  18S3):  Gaikonw  is  Diet.  AW. 

Enw^m  Burton. 
Thoniac  of  Bradwardlne  (Bragwardin,  Brand- 

NARDINT8,  BrEDWARDYN,  BraDWARDYN,  DE  BrEDE- 

wardina),  b.  about  121)0;  d.  in  London,  26  Augunt. 
1349.  His  birthplace  i.s  variou.<ly  assigned  to  lirud- 
wardine,  Hert  field,  or  Cowden;  but  he  nimself  states 
that  lie  was  born  at  Chichester.  He  was  educated  at 
Morlnti  Cullene,  Oxford,  and  in  1325  was  one  of  the 
proctors  (if  the  university  who  took  {lart  in  the  litiga- 
tion between  the  university  and  Cardinal  Galhardua 
de  Mora,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  As  a  theologian  he 
attained  Qeat  fame,  being  known  as  the  Doctor  Pr^ 
fwtim.  His  theological  lectures  delivered  atOzford 
were  expanded  into  the  famoOB  treatise  on  graoe 
known  as  "  Suiuma  Doctoris  Pltofiiiidi"  or  "De  eausa 
Dei  oontra  Pelagnm  et  de  virtute  oansarmn  ad  soos 
Mertonenses".  Chaueer  couples  htm  as  a  theologian 
with  St.  Augustine  and  Boethius, — a  testimony  to  his 
popular  renutation.  In  1335  he  was  called  to  Ix)n- 
don  by  Richard  d<  T'.nr  , ,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  ap- 
pointed him  his  eh.iiiiuin  and  obtained  for  him  the 
chancellonjhip  of  ."^t.  I^iul's  Cathe<iral.  He  uliso  be- 
came one  of  the  king's  diaplains,  and  accompanied 
Edward  III  on  his  continental  journeys  and  French 
wars.  To  his  apostolical  lalKXins  among  the  Engli.sh 
soldiers  many  attributc<l  the  success  achieved.  After 
the  victories  of  Cr^cy  and  Neville's  Cross,  he  acted  as 
a  oomini.'*sioncr  to  treat  of  peace  with  King  Philif). 
In  134.S  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  elected  Brad* 
wardine  to  the  vacant  arohbishopric;  but  the  king, 
offended  by  their  omission  to  wait  for  the  eoiuM  d^Uirtt 
requested  the  pope  to  appoint  John  Uffera  instead. 
UCFord,  however,  died  of  the  Black  Death  before  eon* 
secration,  and  Bradwardlne  was  then  elected  with  the 
king's  approval.  He  wa.s  con.secrated  at  the  pope's 
court  at  Avignon  on  19  July,  134'J;  and  then  re- 
turned to  England.  But  tin-  pestilence  wa.>*  raging 
there,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Ixindon  he  fell 
a  victim  to  it.  His  European  reputation  as  a  .scholar 
was  based  not  only  on  his  famous  theological  treatise 
but  also  on  his  mathematical  works:  "  De  i)ro|K»rtiorii- 
bua"  (Paris,  1495);  "De  quadratura  eirculi"  (Paris, 
1495);  "Arithmetica  speculativa"  (Paris,  1.502);  and 
"Geometria speculativa"  (Paris,  1530).  Other  works 
of  a  similar  nature  exist  in  MS. 

Savilb,  Prrftic  to  IIhadwabsink'b  De  Caum  Dri  (London, 
iniS);  Pitts,  Or  iHmfntujr  An^ia  ecriptonl",,  >  I'  lrii.  XfiT.i); 
Hook,  Lieee  of  the  Archbithope  of  Canterbury  <  l^mdnn,  1  S(iO-84); 
Laoius,  Da  Tktma  Bfadmirdimt  Commentnim  U><-ipsiK.  IMS); 

dnnmra,  la  OM.  JWaL  BioQ,,  W,       BraiUmrdine.  Thomat. 

Edwin  Bi  kton. 

Thomas  of  Cantlmpr*,  medieval  writer,  pn-acher, 
and  theologian,  b.  of  noble  j)arenfiige  .it  I.euw  >St- 

Fierre  near  Bruaeels,  in  the  Duoby  of  Brabanti  1201; 
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(L  15  May.  1272.   At  th*  ago  of  fiv»  Ui  «diinfti(m  be- 

Kat  lAegfi,  where  he  spent  eleven  yean  mastering 
difficulties  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium.  At  the 
•n  of  dxteen  lie  reeeived  the  habit  of  tba  CSaaou 
Sesukr  of  St.  Augoatine  in  the  Abbey  of  Gantimpi^, 
where  he  was  eventually  derated  to  the  prieetbood. 
b  1283,  after  fifteen  yean  at  Cantimpr^,  during 
which  ho  was  a  constant  source  of  edification  to  hia 
rcligiou.s  brethren,  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic rit  I.<iuv:un.  Immodiutoly  after  his  profesHioii  in 
thi'  fnllowiiiK  year,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne  to  pursue 
the  hijthiT  theological  .studies  of  the  order,  uncler  the 
tutelage  of  the  illiixtrioua  AIl)ert  the  (Ireat.  I'rom 
Cologne,  wliere  he  spent  four  years,  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  the  I>)miaicun  aludium  of  St.  Jamea,  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  sciences  and  to  prepare  for  the  apostolate 
of  preaching.  Returning  to  Louvain  in  1240,  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosopher  and  theology — an  office 
he  filled  with  rare  distinction.  He  acmeved  equal 
auooeoe  in  the  apoetohite  of  preaching,  in  reoogniuon 
of  wiileh  tlie  title  of  "nreadier  Genefal"  waa  oon- 
femd  ttpon  Um.  Hia  mlarionary  aotivHieB  extended 
thraof^iout  Brabant  and  into  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  To  his  reputation  for  misaionaiy  zeal  and 
eloquence  he  added  the  fame  of  authorship.  In  all. 
seven  works,  treating  of  philoisophy,  theology,  and 
hafjioloRy,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  His  first  and 
most  important  work  is  entitled  "Opus  de  natura 
rcnim".  In  the  composition  of  this  great  work, 
which  contains  twenty  books,  he  spent  fifteen  years. 
"Ikjnum  universale  de  apibus"  is  an  allegory  in 
wliicb,  empbjring  the  figure  of  bees,  he  treats  of  pre- 
cepts oonoeminp  conduct  and  of  the  duties  of  su- 
periors and  subjects.  This  work,  wliich  had  a  wide 
Vojpie  among  spiritual  writers  for  many  centuries,  was 
pnnted  at  Deventer  (befoie  1478),  at  FariS)  and  three 
times  at  Douai  (1597. 1006,  ItOf).  Hia  other  wotka 
treat  of  bagiolo^  ana  are  as  follows:  (1)  "Vita  Chris- 
tinas virginis  mirabilis  dictas";  (2)  "Vita  B.  Mar- 
garita; Iprensis " ;  (3)  "Vita  Piffi  Lutgardia";  (4)  "Vita 
Joarmia  abbatis  primi  monasterii  Cantimpratensis  et 
ejus  Ecclcsiaj  undatoris";  (5)  "  Supnlementum  ad 
vitam  B.  Maria;  d'Oigniea  a  B.M.  Jacobo  de  Vi- 
triaco". 

Qi7<Tir-Eciu,M>,  SeriplorM  ordinit  pradicaUrum.  I.  250; 
Annit  Z>oaitiiMH  V  (1891),  433;  Avon,  Muttiquet  Pav»-Btu  nuy. 
<jp  jll^).  13^        m  (.i^).  177;  Tubom,  hmn. 

JOBH  B.  O'CSOMNUB. 

Thomas  of  CelanOi  IViar  Minor,  poet,  and  hagio- 

Sraphical  writer,  b.  at  Celano  in  the  Province  of  the 
bnuzi,  about  1200;  d. about  12S5.  Hewasoneof  the 
first  disciples  of  St.  Francis  ot  Assia  and  joined  the 
Ofder  prolmbly  in  1215.  In  1221  Thomae  aeoompanied 
Ctesar  of  Sjx^yer  on  liis  mission  to  Germany .  ^^u•  f ol- 
lowing  yejir  he  became  cmlos  of  the  conventjj  at 
Mayenr-e,  Worms,  Speycr,  and  Cologne,  and  soon 
after  Ciesar  of  Hpeyer,  on  hi.s  return  to  Italy,  made 
him  his  vicar  in  the  government  of  the  German  prov- 
ince. Before  September,  1223,  Thomas  retunipd  to 
Italy,  and  lived  there  in  familiar  intercourse  witd  St. 
Francis.  Soon  after  the  canonization  of  St.  Francis 
(16  July,  1228)  he  wrote  hia  "Vita  prima",  or  "First 
Life"  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  order  of  Gregory  IX. 
Between  1244  and  1247,  he  compiled  his  "Vita  se- 
eund»"f  or  "Seoond  Life"  of  St.  Francis,  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the  first  one,  by  com* 
mission  of  Crmcentius  of  Jessi,  then  minister  general  of 
the  order.  About  ten  yean  later  Thomas  wrote  a 
treat isf  on  th*'  mira<'les  of  St.  Francis  at  the  bidding 
of  Blessed  John  of  Purnia.  the  »ucc»vssor  of  Cre-scen- 
tius  .as  minister  general.  In  addition  to  the.se  works, 
around  which  a  large  controversial  literature  Um 
grown  ut)  in  recent  ye.ars,  Thomas  of  Celano  WTote  two 
beautiful  stH^uences  in  honour  of  St.  P'rancis:  "  Fregit 
victor  virttialis"  aii<l  "Sanctitatis  in)\!i  signa",  and, 

in  all  probability,  be  is  also  the  author  of  tbe  "Pies 


Ine"  and  of  the  "Life  of  St.  Clare  of  Assisi".  written 
between  1255  and  1261  (cf.  Robinson,  "Life  of  St. 
Clare",  Introduction,  pp.  xxii  sq.).  The  best  critical 
edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas  of  Celano  is  that  of 
Pftre  Bdouard  d'Alencon. 

HowEix,  The  lAre*  of  St.  Franeit  of  Auiti,  hy  Brcihtr  Thnman  nf 
Ctlano,  I  (Lomloo,  1908),  24;  RoBuraoM,  Ldt  of  St.  Clare,  a*- 
eribtd  to  Tkamat  aS  COoMto  (Philtldphit.  1010).  22  bo,;  Idkm.  A 
Sluit  HtndmtUtn  to  rnmeitean  Lilmatm  (Now  Voric^  W7).  f-ft 
DvBon.  noma*  of  C^ano,  liU  Hitlerion  of  A.  Fmiui§,  in  Call. 
Vnif.  BulUitn.  Xlll.  no.  2  (Xprii.  10071.  2,',0-2fl«:  D'Aijikcon.  S. 
Franri^ci  .-t^-'i'iz-n^in.'  ri/a  rl  mirarnhi,  ad'iitit  opusetUif  titurf/i^it, 
atmon  Ft.  Thoma  dt  Celano.  IX  (Kome,  1906),  22:  BAaLAll, 
Tomwmoo  4a  CtiniM  •  It  mm  •ptrt  (CMalboidiiio,  18M)j  Atmkm 
BotL,  XVUI.  Sl-tTS:  Wadbiiiq,  BcripL  Min^  »S; 
Supfkm,  mita^  mMh  619-74. 

Faannnan  Emotauam. 

Thomas  of  Dofar,  martyr;  d.  2  or  5  .\ug.,  1295. 
On  the  above  date  tlie  Frenon  ravaged  Dover  wiitta,  fiva 
and  swordL  and  eventoalhr  attadced  tbe  Bene^etine 

prioiy  of  St.  Martin.   All  the  inmates  fled,  with  the 

exception  of  one,  an  old  and  infirm  monk  named 
Thomas  Hales  or  de  Ifah-s,  whom  the  sailors  found  in 
the  donnitor\-,  and  slew  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
place  wliere  ihe  treasures  of  the  church  were  hidden. 
NumenniH  miraclcB  (for  which  see  Horstmann,  "Nova 
legenda  Anglia; "  {Oxford,  19()1),  and  Binhop  Chal- 
loner's  work  cited  1k>1ow)  are  rworded  by  John  of 
Tynemouth  as  having  be<n  wrought  througli  his 
relics.  Friar  Simon  Simeon,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Ijana  about  1322,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  honour  paid  to  him  as  a  mart>'T  at  "the 
Black  Monks  under  Dover  Castle"  (*' Itin.  Sim.  Sim- 
eon, et  Will,  de  Wore.",  ed.  NMmith,  Cambridge,  1778, 
p.  7).  Riebard  II  at  tlie  inetanoe  of  lua  mother  re- 
questod  the  pope  to  canonise  Thomas;  but  though  an 
enouiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1382  nothing  further  seems 
to  nave  been  done.  He  wiis,  however,  i>opularly  re- 
gartled  in  the  neighlxnirliood  :m  a  saint.  In  l.'iOO 
Thom.'w  Riol),  \'ie:ir  of  Huekland,  near  Dover,  left 
eightpt^nce  for  the  altar  of  Blessed  Thoniiis  de  Halys 
at  Dover  Priory.  His  own  churrh  eoniuineti  :i  r[i:i[>el 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  may  possibly  have  been  liedi- 
cated  to  Thomas  of  Dover.  lie  is  very  generally 
given  the  title  of  saint,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  ia 
represented  (fig.  20)  in  the  copper-plate  reproductiaa 
of  the  pictures  formerly  at  the  English  College,  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  the  equivalent  beatifical  ion  of  sixty- 
three  martyrs  mentioned  by  name  therein  (see  Eno- 
UBH  OoifTBssoiis  AND  Makitiis).  On  neither  day  ii 
he  mentioned  in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum". 

8uppl«oent  to  Stanton,  Umolon  of  Bnaland  and  Watm 
a^n'ton.  ift02i.  eu;  CmAMMunat.  Britammia  tvula,  II  Qaudaa, 
I74.'>i,  72:  Hv-<flrr,  TMtnmta  Cnltam.'  Batt  JCnl  (Loodan. 
1907).  X,  391.  104. 

Thomas  of  Hereford  (Thoma.'*  de  Canteiupb), 
Saint,  b.  at  Hunil>lislon,  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
about  121S;  d.  at  Orvieto,  It:ilv,  2."  .\iitrust.  12^2.  He 
was  the  son  of  Wilham  de  Cantdupe  and  Millicent  de 
Cour!i;i>'.  and  thus  a  member  of  an  illnstnous  .and  in- 
fluential family.  He  was  etlucattni  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle,  Walter  de  Cantelupo,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
first  at  Oxford  then  at  Paris.  During  his  studies  he 
altMlded  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  when  he  be- 
came a  papal  chaplain.  Returning  to  O.xford,  be 
taught  canon  law,  and  in  1262  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university.  In  the  Barons'  Wars  ho  took  the 
popular  aide  and  stated  tbe  Barons'  case  before  St. 
Lo^  at  Amiens,  1263.  After  the  defeat  of  Heuy 
III  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  he  waa  made  Oianodlor  of 
Enftland  (22  Feb.,  1265),  gaining  wide  renown  for  his 
judicial  wisdom  and  fairness.  Deprived  of  the  chan- 
cellorship on  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  he 
went  into  exile,  lecturing  at  Paris  on  thef>iogy  and 
Scripture  (12fi.'V-72).  He  theti  resumetl  teaching  at 
Oxford  till  1274  when  he  attended  tlie  sec<ind  (Viuncil 
of  Lyons.  He  held  several  benefices  which  h^-  aA- 
ministered  most  sealously,  appointing  responsible 
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▼i<»rB,  visiting  them  regularly,  and  Bbowing  himself  a 
model  pafitor  by  hia  holinea  and  wide  charity.  In 
June,  1275,  he  was  appointed  Bidiop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  consecrated  by  his  friend  C^ardinal  Kilwardby 

(8  Sept.,  1275).    An  biBhop  be  continued  his  apoa- 

tolic  life,  labouring  incrsHjinf ly  for  the  grxxl  of  his 
people,  maintaining  thi-  priviicRf^.s  and  pmpt-rty  of  hi.s 
diocese  again«t  (lilbort  of  (Ilourost* t,  IJowoIUti,  and 
others,  mipjxirting  Edwani  I  in  his  stniKK^e  with 
Liewcllvn,  cniiihalin^:  (ho  unjust  pnirt icos of  tho  Jews, 
and  refurmitig  the  rlcrpy,  secular  .ind  rrpular.  He 
Ciune  into  conflirt  with  Archbi.shop  IVckhniii  n:i  cjurs- 
tiona  of  juriwliction,  and  at  the  Ct)uncil  of  Keaduig 
(July,  1279)  \vii  the  rcsistanoc  of  the  bishops  to  the 
policy  of  Pcckfaam.  (For  the  articles  embodying  the 
points  in  dispttteMeWilkiiis,  "Concilia",  II,  75.)  His 
mnmial  difterencea  with  Pcckham  led  first  to  his  with- 
aimwal  to  Noraumdy  that  he  might  avoid  an  interdict 
•ad  appMl  to  Rome,  and  mibeequ«ot^  in  1282  to  his 
aetuAi  exoommunieation  bv  the  andibiBhop.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  to  plead  Sis  own  cause  before  Pope 
Martin  IV,  who  received  him  kindly.  But  his  failing 
health  succumbed  to  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  and 
the  sununtT  ln  ut.  He  w,ts  buried  at  Or\'ieto,  but 
subsequently  his  relics  wore  brought  hack  to  Here- 
ford^ where  many  miracles  were  wnuight  by  his  inter- 
cession and  his  shrine  Itecame  s<'conii  only  (n  tli.at  of 
St.  Thomiwt  of  Canterbury.  He  wa.s  cain nu/.i-d  by 
John  XXII  (17  April,  11520),  and  his  festi\  :il,  formerly 
obser\-e<i  on  2  (k-tf>ber,  is  now  kejjt  in  iMi^land  on 
3  <  )ct<tl!er. 

t^nuxaE,  Li/e  and  GttU  o/  Thoma*  o/  Canttlup*  (Ghent,  1674; 
Loadoo.  1879);  BoLLAWMm.  Ant^  S8„  I  Oet.  Oumi  aa  tiw 
/Vacmuj  Cnnonitationit  (Vatican  MS.  401S)  alw  Btt.  ffaff.  LaL 
(1901);  CAFonAva,  Aom  ^,xr,^n  Anah'r  (Oxford.  1901);  8r»ir», 
Dt  probatit  tanctorum  .i/u  i  l  urin.  l.s7.'>-80);  Bctlek.  Liret  of 
Ift*  SainU,  Oot.  2;  CuaUiONEH,  bntannia  nuuUt  (London.  1745): 
ToDT  in  Diet.  MM.  M«h>  a  t.  CWUtiv,  Thmmu  <to  (iMrtni 
But  of  the  abundant  iiwdiMMl  mtMUb  IM»  Btinwroiia  to  b* 


quoi.Mi  hf-rr):  BbMOTt  jwtKpWw  Cotslivw  (for  Mas.  soiMwej). 
I  and  III  (Londaa.  IMO^i  BOL  4»  nSuiB  dmtmTvr 
(Paru.  urn).     

Edwin  Bubtom. 

Thomas  of  JtsUfl  (Thomas  de  An-drada),  re- 
former an<l  i)reHchpr,  h,  at  Li.sbon,  l.VJO;  d.  at  Sagena, 
Morocco,  17  .\pril,  1.>S2.  He  was  educated  by  the 
AugUfltinian  Hermits  from  the  age  of  ten,  entered  the 
order  at  Li.sbon  in  1">34,  coinj>leie<i  his  .siu<iic.s  at 
Coimbra,  and  was  appointed  novice-raaatcr.  In  hia  zeal 
for  primitive  observance  he  attempted  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  order,  but  the  opposition  was  such  that  he 
was  obliged  to  desist.  However,  the  event  ual  eetabUsb- 
meBt  of  the  Diflcalced  or  Reformed  Augustinians  is 
•ttribated  to  tlw  initiative  of  Thcanas  dc  Andrada  Owe 
Hermits  or  Sr.  Avmnmm).  Hish  in  favow  at 
Court,  Thomas  aaasted.  in  1678,  at  tbm  denth  of  Mm 
III,  of  which  he  has  left  aa  interesting  namtivv  In  * 
letter  still  extant. 

John's  pucces.sor,  (N^ba-stian,  immediately  set  out 
on  his  ill-starr<'d  expedition  to  Africa  isee  Portttgai.), 
and  he  insisted!  that  Thotiuis  ^<hould  accompany  the 
forces.  The  holy  Hermit  laboured  among  the  sol- 
diery with  his  accustomed  zeal  until  wounded  and 
taken  captive  at  Alcacer,  157H.  A  Mohamme^lan 
monk  became  his  master  and^  first  by  kmdneas  then 
by  torture,  strove  to  secure  his  perversion.  Into  the 
dungeon  where  he  was  confined  a  faint  gleam  t)ene- 
trated  for  a  short  i>eriod  at  middav,  and  by  that  light  , 
diay  after  day,  Thomas  composetl  for  the  comfort  of 
his  feUow<pnsonen  his  great  wortc,  "Os  tnbalhos  de 
JiBsiis".  oontemiplationB  on  the  suffefingi  of  Jesos, 
whidi  nave  since  proved  the  nourishment  and  edifica- 
tion of  countless  souls.  The  Portuguese  ambassador, 
leaning  of  his  pitiable  plight,  re?^'  ucii  Thnma.s  and 

Blaoednim  under  the  care  of  a  (linstian  merchant, 
ut  he  begged  to  be  sent  on  at  once  to  Sagena,  where 
some  two  thousand  of  thf  jtoorest  cajitives  were 
dftuincd,  There  he  commence<l  an  ajMistolate  which 
was  soon  bleased  with  marvellous  fruit;  the  jail 


seemed  transformed  into  *  mooMtsiy,  nanbm  were 
saved  from  appstssjr  or  reeoneiled,  snd  several  of  faJs 
penitents  suffered  a  glorious  martvrdom.  Mean- 
while vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  procure  his 
complete  liberation,  but  "nomas  decUred  that,  cap- 
tive or  free,  he  would  remain  to  the  end  in  the  service 
of  the  Christian  slaves  of  the  Moors.  Hi.s  enfeebled 
frame  at  la.st  mieeumbed  to  the  combined  effects  of  liis 
BufferingH,  toils,  and  austerities.  He  spent  his  dying 
hrcal  h  iii  rf  ;us.suring  some  i>oor  Christ  ians  on  the  point 
of  uposiiisv  tliHf  their  ransom  \v(tulil  arri%(>  by  a  cer- 
tuiii  liad-  if  they  persev<  nd,  h.^j  itidee<l  it  did. 

iSince  early  in  the  eighteenth  centun,"  there  h.a%'e 
been  several  English  editions  of  Thomas's  famous 
work  on  the  Passion,  but  the  last  complete  version 
has  long  been  out  of  print. 

For  hioKraphy  bpc  Introauetitm  to  Sufftringt  of  Jrru»  Ut..  Tx>n- 
don,  l.Sf>3).  For  int^restinic  and  complete  ftr<><,  ;ni  nf  vnriinn 
English  Trrrionaol  Ot  (niiaM4M  de  /mtu  sec  Phedtaue  in  UNeiim 

(liiEoB,  ini). 

Vincent  Scully. 

Thomas  of  Jorz  (ofti-n  but  erroneously  called 
Joyce  and  frequently  refem^l  to  iwi  Anolvs  or  Anqli- 
rr-s),  theologian  and  cardinal,  date  of  birth  and  ca> 
cumstances  of  his  education  unknown;  d.  at  (ircnoble^ 
13  December,  1310.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Preaohara 
in  England,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  eru> 
d  ition,  and  eseeutive  abilit]^.  He  was  master  of  th^ 
ology  at  Oxford,  acted  aa  pnor  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent there,  and  afterwards  served  as  Provincial  of  the 
English  Province  for  seven  years  (1296-130.3).  He 
stood  in  sjiecial  favour  Edward,  King  of  Eng- 

land, acting  as  his  confe-ssor  and  executing  s<'venil 
commission.s  for  him.  While  at  I. sons  on  a  conmiis- 
sion  for  the  king,  \h  Dec,  V.V^rt,  he  w;i.s  created  Car- 
dinal Priest  of  Santa  Sahina  by  Clement  V.  This 
pope  alw)  apix>inted  him  lejcnte  to  Henry  VII,  King 
of  Germany,  but  in  fulfilling  the  appointment  he  was 
taken  sick  and  died.  HL>4  body  was  afterwards  tran^ 
fetred  to  Oxford  and  buried  under  the  choir  of  the 
Dominican  church.  Hia  writinm  are  often  confused 
with  tho.se  of  Thomas  of  Wales,  O.P.,  also  culled  An> 
glusor  An^lioua.  HisBUMtimp(»tsntirairkis"Gom- 
mentaria  m  IV  libros  Sententiarum".  The  eom- 
mentary  on  the  first  book  (Venice,  1523)  still  enjoys 
popularity,  and  offers  a  concise  and  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  attadcs  madeby  Sootua  on  the  teadiingiof 
Saint  Thomas. 

Qcint^EcBAiU),  Scripl.  ord.  P.,  I  (Paria.  ITIU,  MB-10; 
Toraow,  Htm.  ill.  Domin..  I  (Parla.  1743),  745-63;  Balxtib, 

I'if.r  pop.  .4im.,  I  (Paris,  1093).  ,VS2-4:  KiNCtiroHD  in  Diet.  ffat. 
liioQ..  B.  V.  J.<rt,  I.KUJNO,  B\hl.  /•■jr..  II  iVarlf.  17:^^  :  ,  TIKI,  »S8; 
TA.sxaa,  BM.  brit.-hib.  (London.  1748;,  749;  Uubteb,  No- 

I«MA«nia  Bum. 

Thomas  of  Strasburg,  a  fooiteenCb-eentar7 

scholastic  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  b.,  according  to 
some  wTiters,  at  Hagcnau  in  .\lsaee,  according  to  others, 
at  .Stnusburg;  d.  1.3.57.  It  w.hs  probably  at  Strasburg 
that  he  entered  the  Aupustinian  Order,  and  there  he 
bepan  hia  career  as  a  teaclu-r,  .\bout  the  year 
he  went  to  Pari.s  and  hrcanie  f.unous  as  a  teacher  in 
the  university.  In  !:-!}">  he  wjus  electe<i  ncncrul  of 
his  order,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
As  general,  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution  of  hm  order,  and  published  the  revised  statutes 
under  the  title  "ConRtitutiones  Ordinis  Sui".  He 
interested  himself  also  in  the  promotion  of  study 
among  the  members  of  his  order,  and  was  instru> 
mental  in  founding;  at  Verona  in  1351  a  atudium 
gcrterale,  or  university,  for  the  study  of  logic,  philo^ 
ophy,  and  theology.  His  best  known  work  is  a  com> 
mentary  on  the  "  Books  of  Sentences"  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  published  at  StrasburR  in  1190  (other 
edition."*:  Venice,  l.'iWaiid  1.">VS;  Tienoa,  1585;  Geneva, 
i(>3.':.  He  was  also  the  author  of  scrnums^  nsditap 
tions,  and  letters,  still  unpublished. 
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As  a  teacher  and  commentator  he  adheml  olii|yto 
the  dortrinen  of  Gilea  of  Rome  (^radius  RoawDiu^  or 
dc  Coluiuna),  who  since  1287  hiad  oecn  reoogOiMaas 
Uie  doctor  ontiniM  at  the  Augwtminiis.  He  opfKMed 
Hie  iimovatkniB  of  Henry  of  CSIieDt  and  the  abetnne 
distinctions  <^  the  Sootists.  For  example,  on  the 
question  of  the  distinction  between  the  nature  of  Ood 
and  tho  Div'inp  iittribute.s,  ho  taught  that  (hero  can 
be  n(»  formal  dLitiiicliou,  nor  any  dLstinctioti  of  any 
kind  except  by  comparison  of  the  external  efTects  of 
tboee  attributes.  Similarly  there  is,  he  niaiatained, 
no  formal  distinction  betwcnn  (lod  and  the  Divine 
ideas;  whatever  distinetioti  exist.•^  aiiionj?  the  ideas 
thcm*i<-l\c8  or  between  the  ide^us  and  the  Divine 
essence  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  inicltect.  In  rc|[;ard 
to  the  origin  of  the  universe,  he  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  of  creation  can  be  proved  by  strict  demon- 
stration, the  startinK-point  of  the  proof  being  the  fact 
tiiat  the  power  of  Ood,  being  unlimited,  could  noi 
poetiibte  »iii*tflirial  es  a  nccessaiy  oonditiott  ^ 
joet  as  tlie  exietenee  of  God  doee  not  postuUte  any 
other  beisK,  so  the  Divine  action  doee  not  poetidate 
a  material  on  which  to  act.  This  refers,  however,  to 
creation  in  general.  Whether  the  material  universe 
was  created  m  time  or  with  time,  or,  on  the  eontrary, 
was  created  ab  ceienio,  is  a  quesitk>o  which,  be  believed, 
the  hinnan  mind  eaimot  solve  nitbout  the  aid  ot 
revelation. 

9l«CKL,  OmeK.  Jtr  FhiL  Aa  MHridUrt.  D  (Mains.  1SA5), 
1043  aqq.;  Fabricittii,  Bibliolk.  lot.  nud.  tl  infima*  latin.,  V 

(Fltiffnc",  3:57    s/jq.     Ohhinttkr,     Rib!.  nuijuMi'ii'Uia, 

I  Inu'iNtiidt.  17'')Si.  71.  JH)!].  De  Wri.r.  (r,  f'o>'i'r.Y.  //i.ri.  af 
^^^in's^WoL  1909),  437,  4a.>s.  has  a  iionkgrapb  Uu) 

WiLiLiAM  Turner. 

Thomaa  of  VlUanovai  Saint,  educator,  philan- 
thropist, b.  at  Fuentellaoa,  Spain,  1488;  d.  at  Valea- 
'flia,8Sept.,  1555.  Son  of  Alomm  Tomae  Garefa  and 

efa  Martinea  CastellMios,  the  saint  was  brought  up 
the  praettOM  of  religion  and  chanty.  Every  Fri- 
day his  father  \v;ts  wont  to  pive  in  alirw  all  the  meal  be 
earned  at  las  mill,  bi-sides  his  usual  daily  dole  of 
bread.  On  great  fe;i.'<t-<lay.s  be  .Kidixi  wood,  wine,  and 
money;  while  to  poor  farmers  he  loane*!  money  and 
seed.  On  the  death  of  Ikt  husband,  Lucia  continued 
the  u.'jual  alms,  and  8U])i)lied  indijicnl  maidens  iti  the 
uei^^hbourhinxl  w  ith  clot  (imp;  and  mom-y.  When 
sixteen  years  old,  Thomas  entered  the  University  of 
Alcald,  where,  after  proceeding  master  of  arts  and 
licentiate  in  thooloEV,  he  filled  the  chair  (1514)  of  arts, 
logie,  and  philosophy.  Among  hie  auditors  were  the 
faincKl  scholars  Ferdinanrl  de  Encina  and  Etominic 
Soto.  With  .\lcalA,  hc^wcver,  ended  his  university 
aeeooiationii,  he  having  declined  the  chair  of  natural 
phikMophy  at  flahimanfe.  where  he  joined  the  Augus- 
unianain  1516,  hie  vows  following  a  vear  later,  andhis 
ordination  to  prieHthood  the  year  after;  his  first  Masa 
was  celebrated  at  Chri.stmas,  1518.  .Vt  Salatnanca 
Convent  l"lioin;ts  was  given  the  clas.^  of  .Si'liola>tic 
tlicoloyy  liecause  of  ;it tacluuenl  ftir  books,  <'liie(ly 
the  Lombard  an<l  S" .  'riioin:L.'-,  aii'l  hi.s  t^xemplary  life. 
Preai'hiiij;  m  the  cfui'f  [)ulijils  of  Sp.-kin  was  soon  a<ided 
to  iiiii  duties*,  Hiiiung  other  nlaces  at  Valencia,  the 
field  of  hi.«i  later  trials,  ami  X'ulladolid,  seat  of  the  im- 
perial Court  and  residence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
when  on  hi^  vi.sit.s  from  the  Lo«r  CoOAtriee.  In  this 
last-named  city  81.  Thonuie  was  named  by  the  em- 
peror his  court  preacher,  and  one  of  hie  councillors  of 
State.  Rarely,  however,  did  the  eaint  pay  viHita  of 
ceremony  to  the  then  master  of  Europe,  though  hia 
written  eorre-sjM)n(leiiee  with  Charles,  who  held  hie 
opinion.s  in  high  esiimi,  wjvs  voluminous.  Towards 
the  close  of  hi.s  life,  while  at  Valencia,  he  had  all  the 
cmpen»r's  letters  <l('stroy<si ;  hi.s  own  letti-rs  to  the  {-m- 
peror,  Iiowrver.        imw  -inr.'d  at  .Siuiauras, 

.Apiu  l  trotu  tiii  .M*  buideii.-.  i'iiuniiLs  held  niuiiv  olfircr^ 
of  tru.><t  in  lu.s  order,  c.  g.  tvs  convent  prior  in  \  arinus 
cities,  ttOHUig  otbera  at  V^aliadolid  in  1544,  the  very 


jreir  he  was  called  to  the  See  of  Valen  c  ia  Moreover, 
no  was  twioe jMOviucial-prior,  first  of  Andalusia  and 
Castile  in  152/,  then  six  years  later  of  Ca.stik  alone, 
whenoe  the  fint  iniBnon  Mmd  of  hie  btethren  was  eeni 
aoTOBi  the  Atlantte  in  1S83  to  ertafalidi  houses  of  thdr 
order  in  Mexico.  On  5  Atlg.,  1544,  he  received  hia 
nomination  to  the  Arefabishoprie  of  Valencia,  a  post 
that  for  well-nigli  a  lumdred  years  had  witnessed  no 
bi.shop  in  ref^idence,  an  apj)ointment  that  was  oon- 
hrmed  by  Paul  III.  I'reviou.'^ly  St.  Thomas  had  de- 
clined the  See  of  ( ;rana<la,  olTcr(  <l  him  by  theemporor, 
while  that  of  Valencia  lie  accepted  only  through  ot«»- 
dienee  to  his  superior.s.  lie  was  con.vccr.attxl  to  the 
church  of  his  order  at  Valladolid  bv  .luan.  Cardinal 
Tavera  dc  Fardo,  .Archbishop  of  Toledo.  On  his  en- 
trance to  his  see  on  1  .Ian.,  1545,  of  which  be  was 
thirty-second  bishop  and  eighth  archbishop,  St. 
Thomas  opened  his  career  as  legislator  and  pnilan- 
thropist,  wnich  won  for  him  the  titles  of  "  Alntsipvcr  ", 
•'Father  of  the  Ptoor".  and  "Model  of  Buihons", 
oven  him  at  hie  beatification  in  1618  by  Paul  V. 
During  his  eleven  yean  of  episcopal  rule  his  iiKMit 
noteworthy  deeds  were  as  follows:  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese,  opened  a  few  weeks  after  entrance  into  his  see. 
Among  other  amendments  he  inhibited  his  visitators 
from  accepting  any  frifis  wliatever.  He  then  held  a 
synod,  the  first  at  Valencia  for  mai>y  yeans,  whereby  lie 
sought  to  do  away  with  a  numlierof  abuses,  .'ts  blood- 
Bh(>d,  divorce,  conrubina);e,  and  inanv  excessive  privi- 
kices  or  unreasonable  exeinptiotui;  he  aboh^iuiii  the 
imderground  prisons;  rebuilt  the  general  hospital  at 
Valencia  which  had  just  be^  destroyed  by  fire; 
founded  two  colleMa,  one  for  young  ecck^aetics,  the 
other  for  poor  stufwnts;  lalx>ured  for  the  oonvernon  of 
the  nuevoa  ClrtsfiiaiMM,  whot>e  profession  of  Cluistianity 
was  largely  mere  outward  show;  eetabUsbed  a  crMie 
near  his  palace  for  foundlisf^  and  the  offspring  of 
induent  parents;  had  Mass  said  at  early  hours  for  the 
worRing-cIasses;  and  in  brief,  by  statutes,  by  prcacb- 
iuK,  and  by  example,  strove  to  refOTin  the  morale  of 

elmrchinan  and  laymxui. 

Towards  (he  poor  e8i)eciall>'  his  heart  wa.s  e\  er  alive 
with  pity;  to  them  his  palace  ^ate  w;i.s  always  i>pt'n; 
daily  he  had  a  repa.st  for  every  poor  ]K'rson  th.ii  ajv- 
plicfl  for  hel|).  OS  many  even  as  four  to  live  hundred 
thus  get  tin^c  their  meals  at  his  hands.  In  every  tlistrict 
of  the  city  he  hod  almoners  appiuated  with  orders  oqie* 
ciaOy  to  search  out  the  respectable  persons  who  shrank 
firom  a.skinK  alms:  these  iichadsupplicd  with  money, 
food,  cli  'tiling,  while  as  to  indteent  workmen,  poor  farm- 
ers, and  mechanics,  he  replenished  their  stock  and 
bouf^ht  them  too^  thus  putting  them  in  the  way  of 
making  a  living.  His  whole  life  was  replete  with  aote  of 
praetiMl  kindness.  He  spent  his  spare  time  ddeffy  in 
prayer  and  study ;  his  table  was  one  of  simple  fan*,  with 
no  luxuries.  His  dress  was  inexpensive;  he  mended 
w  ith  his  ow  n  hands  whatever  needed  repairs.  Num- 
berless are  the  instances  of  St.  Thomas's  8ui>er- 
natural  Kif'^^,  "f  his  power  of  healing  the  fii<'k.  of  mul- 
1  iplic-ai  ioti  of  fixKi,  of  redressing  K^ev.auces.  nf  Ins 
ecst;vsies,  of  his  Conversions of  siimers.  He  w:i.s  taken 
ill  in  August,  1555,  of  angina  pectoris,  of  which  tie 
died  at  the  j^e  of  67,  at  tne  termination  of  Mass  in 
his  bedroom.  His  last  words  were  the  versicles:  "In 
manus  tuas,  Domine",  etc.;  his  remains  were  en- 
tombed at  the  convent  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Help 
of  his  order  outside  the  city  walls,  whence  later  they 
werebfoughttothecathedral.  The  saint  was  of  well- 
knit  frame,  of  medium  height,  with  dark  ocmiplexion, 
brilliant  eves,  ruddv  cheeks,  and  Roman  nose.  He 
was  beatified  by  Paul  V  (7  Oct.,  1618).  who  set  his 
feas;-<iav  for  IS  >^ept.,  sod  canooiied  by  Alexander 

VI 1  on  i  Nov.,  lti.3S. 

\  arious  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  St. 
Thomas's  non-apyTf*aranr«  at  the  Counei!  of  Trent, 
anmnji  them  that  he  \vas  ill,  unable  Uy  .stand  the 
fatigue  of  travel;  that  his  people  would  not  brook  his 
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absence;  and  that  the  empcmr  felt  unable  to  do 
witliout  hi«  aid  at  home.  The  writings  of  St.  Thoma.s, 
mainly  sormona,  are  replete  with  prartical  norms  of 
mystic  theolojjv.  Some  twenty  editions  have  been 
publij^hed,  the  best  and  most  complete  being  prob- 
ably that  of  Manila,  1S.S2-18,S4,  in  fi  tomes. 

8au>n.  Vita  (.Milan.  1>SS0»;  Maimuoi-ku,  Life,  rppublishnt  io 
LutKlim  liv  (he  Orntiiriittui,  uiirl  in  rhilivti-lphin  in  IS(4;  Dahert. 
Histoire  (Paruand  Lyons,  l.S^2);  Ciwiad  dr  Diot  (Valladolid  and 
MBdrid.  IStC).  EdWARD  G.  UoHAN. 

Thomu  Percy,  Blessed,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
martyr,  b.  in  1528;  d.  at  York,  22  Auguat,  1572.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Perev,  brother  of  the 
childless  Henry  Percy,  sixth  Earl  of  N'orthumberland, 
and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Guiscard  liurbottid. 
When  'lliomas  Wiia  eight  y«>ara  old  his  father  was 
exwuted  at  Tyburn  (2  June,  15;{7)  for  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  l*ilgririiage  of  (Jrace,  and  he 
also  is  considrnxl  a  martyr  by  many.  Thomas  and 
his  brother  Henry  were  then  n-moved  from  their 
mother's  keeping  and  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas 
TeniiH-st. 

In  1549,  when  Thomas  Percy  came  of  age,  an 
Act  was  passed  "for  the  restitution  in  blood  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Percy  ".  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  knighted, 
and,  three  years  later,  in  Qiieen  Mary's  reign,  he  re- 
gained his  ancestral  honours  and  lands.  Declared 
governor  of  Prufihoe  Castle  he  besiege<I  and  took 
Scarborough  Castle,  which  was  (*'ii!e<l  by  relx'ls  in 
1557.  In  reward  the  F^irldom  of  North vmiberland 
together  with  the  Baronies  of  Percy,  Pov-nings,  Lucy, 
Brj'an,  and  Fitzpam-  wen-  restored  to  him.  He  was 
installed  at  Whitehall  with  great  pomp,  and  soon 
after  was  named  Warden  General  of  the  Marches,  in 
which  capacity  he  fought  and  defeate<l  the  Scots. 
In  1558  he  marrie<l  .\nne  Somerset,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  a  valiimt  woman  who  subsequently 
suffered  much  for  the  Faith. 

On  Elizabeth's  acci>ssion  the  earl,  whose  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  known,  was 
kept  m  the  North  while  the  anti-C'atholic  measures 
of  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament  were  passml.  Elisabeth 
continue<l  to  show  him  favour,  and  in  1503  gave  him 
the  Onler  of  the  Garter.  He  hsul  then  resigned  the 
wardenship  and  was  living  in  the  South.  But  the 
systematic  p»>r»ecution  of  the  Catholics  remlen-d  their 
position  most  (hfficult^  and  in  the  autunm  of  1569 
the  CathoUc  gentry  m  the  North,  stirred  up  by 
rumours  of  the  approaching  excommunication  of 
Elizabeth,  were  planning  to  lib««nite  Mary,  Quc>en  of 
Scots,  and  obtain  liberty  of  worship.  Earl  lliomas 
with  the  Eiul  of  Westmoreland  wrote  to  the  ijojje 
asking  for  advice,  but  befon'  their  letter  reached  Rome 
circumstances  hurrietl  thein  into  action  against  their 
better  judgment.  After  a  brief  success  the  rising 
faile^i,  and  Tliomas  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
capture<l  and,  after  three  yeare,  sold  to  the  English 
Government.  He  wj»s  conducttnl  to  York  and  be- 
heatled,  refusing  to  save  his  life  by  abandcming  his 
religion.  He  was  beatifie<l  by  XIII  on  13  .Nlay, 
1895,  and  his  festival  was  appointed  to  be  obserx'ed 
in  the  Dioces<«8  of  Hexham  and  Xewnistle  on  14  Nf>- 
vember.  Hisflaughter  Mary  founile<|  the  Benivlictine 
convent  at  Bni.ssols  from  which  nearly  all  the  existing 
houses  of  Bene<hctine  nuns  in  England  are  d<>scend«Hl. 

Philuph  in  Camu,  Litf*  of  the  EnoHfh  \fiirt</rii,  rxnanding  and 
corrrclinn  thr  same  nuthor'a  imm|>lil<-l  Blr^'r't  Thoirutt  Frreu 
In  Cniholif  Tntlh  Sorii-tu.  II  (lyon  lnn,  l!KI,-.i.  iii,  IH-i;  Stair 
PaprTf  of  Klitaheth.  oapociBlly  Dnmrslir.  Adili'nda.  l.Wft  70; 
Dr.  FoNBlJiNQi  r.,  AnnnU  of  the  Huutr  of  Prrcy  (London,  IHHT); 
Febct  in  CoLUN!i,  Ptfragr  of  Knglnn't,  II  I  I.<mdun,  I779>; 
Depontionii  anH  Errlrrinnliml  PriTmtintjt  frnm  Ihf  Court'  of 
Durham  (Ix>ndon,  IS-I.V);  nnimiKU  tTi:K,  Conrrrlalio  rrrlrttv 
ealholir/T  in  Anolvi  (Trirr.  I.IHSI;  .'iHARPR,  Memori^sU  uf  lh« 
Rrbeiti'in  of  t .WH  (Ix>mliin,  ISKI).  EoWIN  BUKTON. 

Thomas   Reddyng,    Blessed.     Sec  Thomas 

Johnson,  Bi-k.^-hed. 

Thomas  Scryren,  Blessed.  See  Thomas  John- 
son, Blessed. 


Thomas  Sherwood,  Ble.hsed,  mart\T,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1551;  d.  at  Tyburn,  London,  7  February,  1578. 
His  ijarent."^  also  suffered  for  their  ct)n.science,  both 
enduring  impri-sonment  for  the  Faith.  After  leaving 
school  in  I'ifHi,  Thomas  assi.sted  his  father,  a  London 
woollen  draper,  for  al>out  ten  vears;  then,  feeling  that 
his  vocation  was  to  the  priesthood,  he  made  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  I)ouay  Colk'ge  and  wsis  in  Lond()n 
settling  his  affairs,  and  obtaining  the  mean.s  for  his 
support  iuid  e<lucation.  While  so  engaged  he  was 
recognized  in  Chancery  Lane  and  betrayed  by  Cicorgc 
Marten,  son  of  I^y  Tregonwell.  Being  examined 
before  the  Recorder  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  of 
Pius  V  and  as  to  whether  an  excommunicat«'<l  queen 
held  lawful  sovereignty,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of 
both  Bull  and  excommunication,  but  expressed  his 
opinion  that  if  the  queen  were  indeed  exoonmiuni- 
catwl  her  rule  couM  not  be  lawful.  He  was  detained 
at  Wattminstcr,  where  the  attorney-general  visited 
him  and  found  him  con.stant  in  that  opinion.  On 
17  November,  1577,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  I*rivy  Cf>uncil  to  be  retained  cIo.se  prisoner, 
from  conference  with  any  i^rson,  and  if  he  did  not 
willingly  confess  such  things  as  were  demanded  of 
him,  he  was  to  be  committed  to  the  dungc«jn  amongst 
the  rats.  He  was  re|)eate<lly  examined,  and  twice 
racked  in  order  to  elicit  where  he  had  heard  Ma.ss  and 
who  had  been  present  thereat,  but  his  constancy  was 
uii.-^haken.  After  being  racked,  he  was  cast  into  a 
dark  and  fetid  dungeon,  where  he  was  kept  abso- 
lutely without  clothes,  without  food,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  earth  to  he  ufxm.  His  friends  were 
not  allowed  to  supply  hw  neeils,  ami  the  utmost  con- 
cession that  William  Romper  could  obtain  was  per- 
mission to  supply  him  with  straw  to  lie  upon.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  on  3  Februarj',  and  pronounced 
guilty  of  high  treason  for  denying  the  queen's  su- 
premacy; four  days  later  he  was  executed.  He  was  a 
man  of  gcx>d  wit  and  judgment  and,  being  well  in- 
structed in  religious  matters,  was  very  helpful  to 
many  poor  Catholics.  Small  in  stature,  he  was  of 
heidthy  constitution  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
which  he  maintained  even  amidst  his  torture. 

Vatiran  Arrhim:  Pbkmons,  Mtmoirt  in  Catk.  Rft.  Sot.,  II 
(I^ondon.  190fi).  dfxMimpnt.'i  in  the  Pulilic  Itrcord  OflRrr;  Tovtr 
BilU  in  Cath.  Kte.  Soc..  Ill;  Pollen.  Aclt  of  KnohnK  M'irli/r$ 
(London,  1($U1);  CbaUA.nkr,  Mcmoiri  of  lh«  ilumonar]/  fnt-iU, 

J.  L.  WUITPIELD. 

Thomassin,  Lons,  theologian  and  French  Ora- 
torian,  b.  at  .\ix-en-Provence  28  Aug.,  lf)19;  d.  in 
Paris,  24  Dec,  1695.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Oratonr'  and 
for  some  years  was 
professor  of  Ulera- 
ture  in  various 
colleges  of  the 
congregation,  of 
theology  at  Sau- 
mur,  and  finally  in 
the  seminary  of 
Saint  Magloire,  in 
Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his 
death.  His  chief 
works  are:  "An- 
cienne  et  nouvelle 
discipline  de 
r^glise  touchant 
les  b<^n^fic<«  et  lea 
bi^neficiers"  (3 
vols,  in  f o  1 . , 
Paris,  1678-79). 
which  passed 
through  several 
French  anil  Latin  editions  and  several  abridg- 
ments; "Dogmatum  theologicorum .  . . .  de  Incur- 
Datiooe,  de  Dei  proprietatibua. . .  .etc."   (3  vols. 
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m  fol.,  PariB,  1680-89),  h'kewiae  rc-edited  several 
timee  Itln-  treatise  on  the  Ino.irnation  is  regarded 
as  Thonia-Hiui's  uiasterpiece) ;  a  Bcriea  of  "Trait^'s 
historinucs  it  ilogtiKitiques"  on  ecclesiastical 
fasts,  fesists,  the  Divino  Office,  the  unity  of  the 
Chureli,  truth  and  lyinc,  alms,  ouaincss  and  usury 
(1680-97),  a  series  of  nietliod.s  of  studying  and  teach- 
ing the  humanities,  philosophy,  granmiar,  history 
(1681-92);  the  "Gloasarium  univeiaale  hebraicum" 
(in  foi..  Paris,  1607):  "TraM  dogmatique  et  histo- 
rique  aea  6dits  H  d  autres  mosrens. . .  .dont  on  I'Mt 
■ervi ....  pour  <Stahlir  et  maintenir  I'unitd  de  I'^i^iH'' 

STota.  in  4%  Paris,  1705).  The  Isst-namtd  two  po»> 
umous  works  were  pabHAed  by  P.  Boides,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  ThomasBin  at  the  beginnine  of  the 
"Glossarium".  ThomasBin  was  one  of  the  most 
Icarnrrl  men  of  hia  time,  "Vir  stuiM'nda:'  jilnne  eru- 
ditionis",  as  Hurler  says,  in  his  "NonjencLilor",  II 
(Ifuubruck,  1893),  410. 
IMOOLP,  Bttai  d4  MMMmaAi*  motorimm*  (Paria,  1880). 

A.  braoiA. 


I»  BunsiD,  martyr,  miffered 
at  Tyburn  19  (not  13)  June.  1573,  being  disembowelled 

alive.  Ordained  in  Mar>' s  reign,  he  was  a  Linooln- 
shire  rector  lor  ntiiler  a  ye.ir,  .hix!  in  15<jO  acted  as  a 
pnvate  tutor  in  WaU^.  On  14  May,  1.5<51.  he  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  London,  having  neen  ar- 
rcstefl  while  wiyiiin  M;if<.s.  For  the  n-st  of  his  life  he 
remained  in  custody,  unenmpn itiii>itin  in  his  opfKisi- 
tion  to  lieresy,  saying  M£i.h.><  in  secret  <i.'iily,  reciting  his 
Ofliee  regularly,  and  thirsting  for  martjTdom;  but 
treatetl  with  considerable  leniency  till  on  19  Nov., 
1572,  he  sent  t  he  i)ri.Mon  washerwoman  to  Lord  Burgh- 
ky's  house  with  his  famous  letter.  In  it  he  b<^  him 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  i)o]>e  and  earnestly  to 
"poauade  the  Lady  Elizabetn,  who  for  her  own 
ci«at  ^Bobedienoe  is  most  justly  deposed,  to  submit 
herself  unto  her  spiritual  prince  and  father".  Some 
davs  lat«r  in  a  personal  interview  he  used  equally 
definite  langusige.  Confined  then  by  him.sclf  he 
wrote  "divers  papers,  persuading  men  to  the  true 
faith  and  ohi  .iienee",  which  he  signed,  tied  to  stones, 
and  flung  nilt)  the  stre<'t.  He  was  repeatedly  ex- 
iinuntHi  bK)th  publicly  and  privately.  Once,  when  he 
ha>i  denie<l  the  f|ueen'.s  title  .someone  said,  "If  you 
saw  her  Majesty,  you  would  not  say  so,  for  her 
Majesty  is  great"'.  "But  the  Majesty  of  God  is 
greater,"  he  answered.  After  being  sentenced  at  the 
GuildliaU  either  in  April  or  on  lt>  .lime,  he  was  taken 
to  Newgate.  He  was  admitted  to  t  he  .Siciety  of  Jesus 
in  prison,  though  the  Decree  of  the  Cong,  of  Rites,  4 
Dee.,  1886,  describes  him  as  a  secular  priest.  He  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  Thomas  Wood  (q.  v.). 

Keooh  and  l'"Li,ts  in  /.ir<-«  of  thr  Enelith  Martvri,  ed.  Camm, 
II  (I>oniion.  lHO.'it,  xx.  lWi-2a3;  Cabltlh  in  Did.  AW.  Biog.. 
n.  V.  Wuolhoute,  Thomn*;  lIcuE,  CaUndar  Slate  Papert:  Spanish, 
tS68-T0  (LoDdoD.  lStM),471:  Lewis,  SamUr't  AneUcan  ScAitm 
(Loadm,  1877), 317.  t%  n,   

Thomtem.—I.  The  DocnmniNGnnBAi..— In* 
broad  sense.  Thomism  is  the  name jpven  to  the  qra- 
tem  which  loDows  the  teaching  of  St.  Tboimia  AquH 

DM  in  philosophical  and  theological  questions.  U  a 
restricted  si-nse  the  term  is  applietl  to  a  group  of 

opinions  held  by  a  sch(X)l  ealleil  Thottiist ic,  <-omposed 
princijiully.  but  not  exclusively,  of  ineinhers  of  the 
Onler  of  St.  nominie,  t hcse  same  opinions  lieing  at- 
tacked t)y  other  philiiHiphrrs  or  theolncians,  many  ot 
whom  profess  lo  Im-  fivllijuiTs  of  Si.  Thomas.  To 
Thomism  in  the  first  >A-nnv  are  opposed,  e.  g.  the 
Scotists,  who  deny  that  satisfaction  is  a  part  of  the 
proximate  matter  itnnterin  proxima)  of  (he  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  Anti-Thomists,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
reject  opinions  admitteilly  taught  by  St.  Thomas. 
To  Thomism  in  the  s4-cond  sense  are  opposed,  e.  g. 
the  Moliniflta^  as  well  as  all  who  defend  the  moral  iiH 


strument^  causality  of  the  sacraments  in  producing 
grace  against  the  .system  of  physical  instrumentju 
causality,  the  latt<>r  iM-in^  a  doctrine  of  tlie  Thomistic 
School.  Anti-Thomi.sm  la  such  c.<i.s<\s  does  not  necea- 
sarily  imply  opposition  t«  St.  Thonia.s:    It  means  op- 

g.tsit  ion  lo  tenets  of  the  Thomi.stic  ScIukiI.  Cardinal 
illot,  for  instance,  would  not  admit  that  be  opposed 
St.  Thomas  by  rejecting  the  Thomistic  theorv  on  the 
causality  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  Thomistie 
School,  also,  wc  do  not  always  fijid  abscdnte  unanim- 
ity. Bafles  and  BiUuart  do  not  always  ape«  with 
Cuatan,  fhongh  all  belong  to  the  Thomistic  SchooL 
It  does  not  eome  within  the  scope  of  this  arttele  to  de- 
tennine  who  have  the  beet  ri^t  to  be  ooondered  the 
true  tsxpcmeata  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  subject  may  be  treated  under  the  foUowine 
headings:  .\.  Thonii.'=rn  iti  getienil,  from  the  thirteenth 
centur\'  down  to  the  nineteenth;  B.  The  Thomistic 
S<  htwl ;  C.  Neo^Thomism  wd  the  tenval  of  Scholar 
tici.sm. 

A.  Thomism  in  Gaieral. — (1)  Early  opposition 
overcome. — .\lthough  St.  Thomas  (d.  1274)  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  classes,  his  opinions  did  not  at 
once  gain  the  ascendancy  and  influence  which  Xhes  ac- 
quired during  the  first  mV  of  the  fourteenth  eentm^ 
and  which  they  have  since  maintained.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  first  serious  oppoflitloa  came  from 
Paris,  01  which  he  was  such  an  ornament,  and  from 
some  of  his  own  monastic  brethren.  In  the  year  1277 
Stephen  Tempier,  Bishop  of  Paris,  censured  certain 
philosophical  propositions,  embodying  doctrines 
taught  t)y  .St.  Thonui-s,  relating  especially  to  the  prin- 
cij)le  of  individuation  and  to  the  possibility  of  creat- 
ing several  angrls  of  the  same  species.  In  the  same 
year  Robert  Kilwardby,  a  Dominican,  Arrhhishoj)  of 
Canterbury,  in  (  (injunction  with  some  do(  tors  of  (>x- 
forti,  eondeiruie^i  those  same  propositions  and  more- 
over attacked  .St.  Thomas's  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  substantial  form  in  man.  Kilwardby  and  his  asso- 
ciates pretended  to  see  in  the  condemned  propositions 
something  of  Avcrroistic  Aristoteleaoism,  wnilst  the 
secular  doctors  of  Paris  had  not  fuUy  forgiven  OOO 
who  had  triumphed  over  them  in  the  controversy  as 
to  the  ric^ts  CH  the  mendicant  friars.  The  storm 
exoited  by  thew  eondemnations  waa  of  ahori  dum- 
tioo.  Blessed  Albertas  Magnus,  in  his  old  age,  has- 
tened to  Paris  to  defend  his  beloved  disciple.  The 
Dominican  Order,  assembled  in  general  cnapter  at 
Milan  in  1'27.S  and  at  Paris  in  I'JTO,  adopted  severe 
inea.-ures  against  the  members  who  h.id  spoken  in- 
juriously of  the  venerable  Brother  Thom.fus.  When 
William  de  la  Mare,  O.S.F.,  wrote  a  "Correntorium 
fratris  Thonur",  an  Enghsh  Dominican.  I'lchard 
Clapwell  (or  Ci.apole),  replied  in  a  treat i.«e  "Contra 
corruptorium  fratris  Thdiiup".  Alxiut  the  sometime 
there  appean>d  a  work,  which  was  after^tards  print^nl 
at  Venice  (1.516)  under  the  title,  "Correctorium  cor- 
rupt orii  ,S.  Thoma'",  attributed  by  some  to  .^.gidius 
Romanu.s,  hv  othens  to  Cbpwell,  by  others  to  Father 
John  of  Paris.  St.  Thomas  was  solemnly  vindicated 
when  the  Goundl  of  Vienna  (1311-12)  defined, 
agabut  Peter  John  OKvif  that  the  tatkoal  aoul  is  the 
aubetantiat  form  of  the  homan  body  (on  this  definition 
see  Zigliara,  "De  mente  Cone.  Vienn.",  Rome.  1S78). 

The  canonization  of  St.  Thomas  by  John  XXII.  in 
1323.  was  a  death-blow  to  his  detractors.  In  \:V2\ 
Stephen  de  Bourret,  Bishop  of  Paris,  revoked  tlie  cen- 
sure pronouneed  by  his  predece^or,  declaring  tliat 
"that  l)les.s4'd  confessor  and  excellent  doctor,  Thom.is 
.Xijiiina.",  ha<l  never  believed,  taught,  or  written  any- 
thmg  contrary  to  the  Faith  or  pood  morals".  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Tempier  and  his  associates  acted  in 
the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  always 
been  loyal  to  St.  Thomas.  When  this  university,  in 
1378,  wrote  a  letter  condemning  the  errors  of  John  de 
Montesono,  it  was  explicitly  dedared  that  the 


demnataon  was  not  aimed  al  BU  TbomM:  "Wa  ham 
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ft  tlioiimid  time«,  aiid  yet,  it  would  seem,  not 

often  rnough,  that  we  by  no  means  include  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Thomas  in  otir  condemnation."  An  ac- 
count of  thc.Ho  tit  tacks  and  dcfciices  will  be  found  in 
tho  following  \v<jrks:  t^cliard,  ■  Stript.  ord.  pra;d. ",  I, 
279  (Fari.s,  171!>);  Do  RuU'is,  "  DLse.  crit.",  Dis*i. 
XXV',  xxvi,  I,  p.  cclxviii;  Leonine  edit.  Works  of  St. 
Thomatt;  Denifle,  "Chart,  univ.  Pu,n;5"  (Paris, 
1890-91),  I,  543,  558,  566;  II,  6,  280;  Duplessis 
d'Araentr^,  "Collectio  judiciorum  de  novis  errori- 
bus'^O  vols.,  Paris,  173:3-30),  I,  175  sqq.;  Du  Bou- 
lay,  "Hist,  tirav.  Far.",  IV  205,  436,  618,  622,  627; 
Jourdain,  "La  phil.  de  a.  Thomas  d  Aqum"  (Paris, 
1858),  II,  i;  I)ouais,  "Eesai  sur  rorganisation  des 
HMdiBB  dans  I'ordre  dos  fT.  pr^cheim"  (Fatm  and 
Ttonloun,  1884),  87  sqq.;  .Mortirr,  "Hist.  deB  mattres 
■fo.  de  I'ordrt!  des  ff.  pr^eh.  ' ,  II,  115-142,  571; 
"Acta  cap.  gen.  ord.  pried.",  cd.  Reichert  (9  vols., 
Ronx  ,  is():i  ino4,  II;  Tnmet,  "Hiit.  of  Fhfl."  (Bos- 
ton, UKW),  xxxix. 

B.  Process  of  Thomism. — The  general  chapter  of 
the  IXiminican  Ordrr,  Jicld  at  Carra-s-sonne  in  1342, 
declared  tfiat  ilic  docliiiir  tA  St.  Tlioiiins  had  been 
received  as  sound  and  s<jlid  tlirougliout  the  world 
(Douais,  op.  cit.,  lOt^).  His  works  were  consulted 
from  the  time  they  became  known,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  his  "Sununa  theologiea" 
had  supplanted  the  "Libri  auatuor  scntentiarum" 
of  Peter  Lombard  a^i  the  text-oook  of  theology  in  the 
Dominican  schools.  With  the  gmrth  of  we  order 
and  the  widening  of  its  influence  Thomiwn  spread 
througbout  the  world;  St.  Thomas  became  the  great 
master  in  the  universities  and  in  the  aludia  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  (see  Encyc. '  '..E  temi  Pat  ris  "  of  Leo  XIII). 
The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  saw  Thomisni  in 
a  triumphal  march  which  led  to  the  crowning  of  St. 
Thomas  n-s  the  Prince  of  Theologians,  when  his 
"iSuinma"  w;us  laid  beside  the  Sacred  Scriptures  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  St.  Pius  V,  in  1567,  pro- 
claime<l  him  a  Doctor  of  the  I'niversal  ('hurch.  Tlie 
pubhcation  of  the  "I'iana"  edition  of  his  works,  in 
1570^  and  the  multiplication  of  editions  of  the  "Opcj-a 
omnia"  and  of  the  Summa"  during  the  seventeenth 
century  and  part  of  the  eighteenth  show  that  Tho* 
mum  flourished  during  that  period.  In  fact  it  was  dur- 
ing tlwi  period  that  some  of  the  m-eat  commentators 
Cfor  ewunplis  Suirei.  Sylvius,  and  Billuart)  adiqitecl 
feis  works  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

C.  Dedine  Scholastiri.tm  and  of  Thomism. — 
Gradually,  however,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  eenturi(^s,  there  came  a  decline  in  the  study 
of  the  works  of  the  great  Sehola-sties.  S<-holarf>  he- 
heved  tliat  there  wa.s  need  of  a  new  system  of  studies, 
and,  instead  of  building  upon  ami  around  Srhohisti- 
cism,  they  drifted  away  from  it.  Tl;c  cl.icf  rau.sea 
which  brought  about  the  change  were  Prnirstantism, 
Humanism,  the  study  of  nature,  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Positive  theology  was  considered  more 
necessary'  in  discussons  witn  the  Protestants  than 
Scholastic  definitions  and  divisions.  Elegance  of  dic- 
tion was  sought  by  the  Humanists  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  dasBioe,  rather  than  ia  the  works  of  the  Sehda^ 
tio^  of  wliom  were  far  bom  bebg  masters  of 
style,  llie  dlsooreriee  of  Copernicus  (d.  1543),  Kep- 
ler (d.  1631),  Gable!  (d.  1642),  and  Newton  (d.  1727) 
were  not  favourably  receivc<i  by  the  Scholastics.  The 
experimental  sciences  were  in  honour;  the  Scholastics, 
including  .St.  Thomas,  were  neglected  (ef.  Turner,  op. 
cit.,  A?,^).  Finally,  the  French  Kevohition  disor- 
ganize<l  all  ecclcsia-il ica!  studies,  dealing  to  Thouiisni 
a  blow  from  which  it  did  not  fully  recover  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  time 
when  Billuart  (d.  1757)  publi.sh©d  his  "Summa 
Saneti  Thnmte  hodiernis  academiarum  moribus  ao- 
eomodata"  Thomisni  still  held  an  important  place  in 
all  theological  discussion.  The  tremendous  upheaval 
which  disturbed  Eurctpe  from  1796  to  1815  affected  the 


Church  as  wefl  as  the  State.  The  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  which  hati  been  largely  Thomisr  ir,  wa.-  compelled 
to  close  its  doors,  and  other  mii>orlaiit  institutions  of 
learning  were  cither  closed  or  seriously  hanipcrfd  in 
their  work.  The  liorninican  Order,  which  naturally 
had  supplicil  the  most  ardi  iit  Thomists,  was  crushed 
in  France,  (Jermany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  The 
province  of  Holland  was  almost  destroyed,  whilst  the 
provinces  of  .Austria  and  Italy  were  left  to  struu^  for 
their  very  existence.  The  University  of  Manihk 
(1645)  continued  to  teach  the  doctrines  cl  St.  Thomas 
and  in  due  time  gave  to  the  world  Car^ttntl  Zophy* 
rinus  Gonailes,  O.P.,  who  contributed  in  no  Mnail  00- 
gree  to  the  revival  of  Tlomism  under  Leo  Xm. 

D.  DfaMnefMie  Doctrinet  of  Thomitm  in  General— 
(1)  In  Philoeophy.  (a)  The  angels  and  human  souls 
arc  without  matter,  but  even,-  material  conipo.-^ite  be- 
ing (composiluni)  has  two  i)arts,  prime  nuiiler  and 
substantial  form  In  a  comiK)site  beiiiK  which  has 
substantial  unity  and  is  not  merelj-  an  li^r.p^^(■gale  of 
distinct  units,  there  can  be  hut  one  substan'. iaJ  form. 
The  substantial  form  of  nuui  i."  hi.«  soul  {anima  ra- 
tianalia)  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  Ik  r  soul  and  of  any 
other  substantial  form.  The  principle  of  individua- 
tion, for  material  composites,  is  matter  with  its  dimen- 
sions: without  this  there  can  be  no  merely  numerical 
multiplication:  distinction  in  the  form  makes  specific 
distinction:  hence  there  cannot  be  two  anntia  of  the 
same  species,  (b)  The  essenoes of  tbinndonot 
pend  on  the  free  will  of  God,  but  on  JSa  mtellect,  and 
ultimately  on  Bis  cMenee,  whidi  is  immutabfo.  The 
natural  Jaw,  being  derived  from  the  eternal  law,  de- 
pends on  the  mmo  of  God,  ultimately  on  the  essence 
of  (lod;  hence  it  is  intrinsically  immutable.  Some 
actions  arc  forbidden  by  God  because  they  are  bad: 
they  are  not  bad  simply  becau.'^  He  forbids  them  [see 
Zigiiara,  "Sum.  phil."  I'.i  vols.,  Paris,  1889),  cex,  xi, 
11,  M.  '23,  2-1,  2.'-)l.  (c)  Th.  will  moves  the  intellect 
quoad  exercilium,  i.  e.  in  its  actual  oiKration:  the  in- 
tellect moves  the  will  quoad  specificalitmnn,  i.  e.  by 
presenting  objects  to  it :  nil  voliium  nin  praco^it-um. 
The  bednning  of  all  our  acts  is  the  a]ipNliension  and 
desiie  of  good  in  general  (bomm  in  eommuni).  We 
desire  tumnness  (bonum  in  commvnH  naturally  and 
neccseariry,  not  by  a  free  deliberate  act.  Particular 
goods  {.bona  parUcularia)  we  choose  freely;  and  the 
will  is  a  bUna  faeuUy.  amays  following  the  last  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  mtdlect  (Zigiiara,  51 ) .  (d)  lite 
senses^  and  the  intellect  are  pa.ssive,  i.  e.  recipient, 
faculties;  they  do  not  create,  but  receive  (i.  e.  per- 
ceivej  their  obircts  (8t.  Thoma.s,  1,  (J.  Ixxviii,  a.  3;  Q. 
Ixxix,  a.  2;  Zigiiara,  26,  27).  If  this  principle  is  borne 
in  mind  there  is  no  rea-^on  for  Kant's  "Critique  of 
Pure  Rcuson".  On  the  other  hand  those  faculties 
are  not  like  wax,  or  the  sensitive  plate  used  by  photog- 
raphers, in  the  sense  that  they  are  inert  and  receive 
impressions  unconsciously.  The  will  controls  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties,  a^id  the  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge  is  a  vital  process:  tne  moving  cause  is 
always  within  the  living  agent,  (e)  The  Periiiatetic 
•siom:  "Nihil  est  in  mtellectu  ouod  non  prius  in 
ansa"  (Nothing  is  in  the  intdleot  that  waa  not  first  in 
the  senses),  is  aonitted;  but  St.  Thomas  modifies  it  by 
sajring:  first,  that,  once  the  sense  objects  have  been 
perceived,  tne  intellect  ascends  to  the  knowledge  of 
niKlier  things,  even  of  Cod;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
soul  knows  its  own  c\istciicc  by  n.^elf  (i.  e.  by  its  own 
act),  although  it  knows  its  own  nature  only  by  re- 
flection on  its  acts  Knowledge  begins  by  sense  per- 
ception. Init  the  range  of  the  intt'llcct  is  far  ln'vond 
that  of  the  senses.  In  the  soul  as  t*(X)n  a.s  it  begins  to 
act  are  found  the  first  principles  (prima  principin)  of 
all  knowledge^  not  in  the  form  of  an  objective  illu- 
mination, but  m  the  form  of  a  tsubjectivc  inclination  to 
admit  them  on  account  of  their  evidence.  As  soon  as 
thqy  are  proposed  we  see  that  they  are  true;  there  is 
no  moio  veMim  for  doubting  them  than  there  is  for 
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denying  the  existence  of  the  sun  when  we  see  it  slun- 
iiiK  is<f  Zipliuni,  op,  rit.,  pji.  32^2).  (f)  The  direct 
and  prinnary  ohjcrt  of  the  intdlert  is  the  universal, 
whicn  is  preiuirtHl  ami  prcsfntcd  to  tlic  pa,«8i\  i'  iiitcl- 
lert  (inieUef(uy  poxsiliHt.i)  by  tho  active  infcllcrt 
(inlcUi-rtu.^  aiiiiis]  \\\m\i  illiuninatcs  the  phuntjus- 
mftta^  or  mental  imagr*s,  r<»eeiv«>d  through  the  ei-ase», 
and  divests  them  of  all  individuating  conditions. 
This  is  called  abstracting  the  uiuversal  idea  from  the 
phantasraata,  but  the  term  must  not  be  takrn  in  a  mate- 
rialistic sense.  Abst  raot  ion  is  not  a  t  ransf  erring  of  oome- 
thingfrom  one  place  to  another;  theiUuminal ion  etnuM 
all  aMtterial  waa  individuating  oooditiona  to  dia^ipear, 
then  the  umveraalakmeahiiim  out  and  IB  perceived  by 
the  vital  action  of  the  intellect  (Q.  Ixxxiv,  a.4;Q.  Ixxxv, 
a.  1,  ad  I"™,  3"™,  4«>m).  The  process  throughout  is  so 
vital,  and  so  far  ck-vated  above  nuiK'rial  conditions 
and  iniKlcs  of  afliou,  that  the  nature  of  iht-  acts  and  of 
till-  nhjfrts  apprehended  proves  the  soul  to  l>i  imma- 
terial and  si>iritu.il.  <g)  The  soul,  by  its  v>  ry  nature, 
is  imrnorial.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  (lod  will  not 
annihilate  the  soul,  but  from  its  very  nature  it  will 
always  continue  to  exist,  there  being  in  it  no  principle 
of  disintegration  (Zigiiara,  p.  9t.  Ilfnoe  human  rea- 
son can  prove  the  incorruptibility  i.  e.  immortality) 
of  the  aoul.  (h)  The  exi^tcnri'  of  God  is  not  known 
by  an  innate  idea,  it  cannot  he  proved  by  ai^gmnents 
a  priori  or  «  •MmiftoiMo;  but  it  can  be  demonstawted 
by  a  poaieHart  argumenta.  Ontolo^pm  waa  never 
taui^t  by  St.  Thomas  or  by  Thonusta  (aee  Lgndi, 
"Exam.  phil.  theol.  de  ontologismo ',  lion^iun.  w74, 
C.  19;Zig!iara,Thesc8l,  VIII).  (i)  Thrrc  aro  no  human 
(i.  e.  deiib<ratf)  acts  indifferent  in  indiriiluD. 

(2)  In  'Phroiop.'.  I  a)  Fail!)  and  scictirr,  i.  e. 
knowledge  by  dfinonstrat  ion,  cannot  co-t-xist  in  the 
same  subject  witli  rct;;ird  to  tlir  same  object  (Zigiiara. 
()  ,  32,  VII);  and  the  sanic  is  true  of  knowledge  ana 
oj)inion,  <b)  The  mf'1a[)hysi('al  css^tu  c  of  God  con- 
stats, according  to  some  Thoiui»'.<,  in  the  tVi/eUt^ere 
aefualianmum,  i.  e.  fulness  of  pure  intellection,  »>• 
cording  to  others  in  the  perfection  of  n.-t  itf]."^,  i.  e.  in- 
dependent cxisicnce  (Zigiiara,  Th.  VIII,  IX).  {c)  The 
hapoineas  of  heaven,  formally  and  in  the  ultimate 
aoalyeiB,  consists  in  the  vision,  not  ia  the  fniition.  of 
God.  (d)  The  Divine  attribiitea  are  diatinBuisbed 
from  the  Divine  nature  and  from  eadi  other  by  a  vv- 
tual  diltinction,  i.  e.  b^  a  dislinctio  raiionis  cum  furuia- 
mento  a  parte  rei.  1  he  dislinclio  artualin  formali*  of 
Sro'iH  ir^  rcjc'icd.  (c)  In  aitcinjiting  to  explain  llx' 
mystery  of  tin-  Trinity  -in  ns  ftu-  as  Jiian  fiui  conceive 
it — tlie  relations  nnist  he  ron.sidered  p^fection^s  xim- 
lir\i,  r  •iimphrr.-..  i.  e.  exeludinR  all  imperfection.  The 
loly  <;iiosi  would  tint  be  distinct  from  flic  .-^on  if  He 
did  not  pi<Kc«-d  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father,  (f)  The  angels,  being  pure  sjiirits,  are  not, 
propj-riy  speaking,  in  any  place;  thev  are  said  to  be  in 
the  place,  or  in  the  places,  where  Iney  exercise  their 
activity  (.Summa,,!,  Q.  Ui,  a.  1).  Strictly  qieaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  angel  passing  from  plane  to 

Slace;  but  if  an  angel  wishes  to  exercise  ite  acthrity 
rst  in  Japan  and  tdTterwardB  in  America,  it  c&n  do  ao 
in  two  inatanta  (of  angelic  time),  and  need  not  paaa 
through  the  intervening  Apace  (Q.  liti).  St.  Thomeit 
dcK'.s  not  discu-is  thi-  question:  "  How  many  angels  cm 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  nei-iilc?"  He  reminds  us  'hat 
we  must  not  think  of  angels  as  if  they  were  cor- 
poreal, and  that,  for  an  angel,  it  makes  no  dilT(  rence 
ivlu'tliiT  the  spliere  of  his  activity  be  tlic  ]joii;i  of  a 
iieedli-  or  u  contiiiom  (Q.  lii,  a.  2).  Many  angel.-^  laui- 
not  \>('  mv.-l  '  I  be  111  the  .same  place  at  the  name  time, 
for  thin  would  mean  that  whilst  one  angel  i.s  producing 
an  ejTecf  oilier.^  could  be  pHwIuring  the  same  cfTecl  at 
tlie  same  lime.  There  can  be  but  one  angr-l  in  the 
hame  place  at  the  samo  time  H}.  lii,  a.  3).  The 
knowledge  of  the  :inge|s  eomra  through  idea*)  («peCM») 
infuwHl by  Go<l  iOq.  I v,  a.  2, Ivii, a. 2,TviS,  a. 7).  Th^ 
do  not  naturally  know  future  eontingentfl^  the  eecreta 
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of  soiil.si,  or  the  mysteries  of  grace  (Q.  Ivii,  aa.  3,  45). 
The  anfielrt  rhoos<'  either  nfxxl  or  esil  in.stantly,  and 
with  full  knowledge;  hence  tlicir  judgment  is  naturally 
iinal  and  irrevocabl(<  (Q.  Ixiv,  a.  2).  (g)  Man  wa.s 
c^eat^^i  in  the  slate  of  sanctifving  graw .  tirace  vmus 
not  due  to  liis  nature,  but  Ckid  granted  it  to  him  from 
the  beginning  ti,  Q.  xcv,  a.  1).  So  great  was  the  per- 
fection of  man  in  the  state  of  original  justice,  and  so 

Kcrfect  the  subjection  of  lower  faculties  to  the 
igher,  that  his  first  sin  could  not  havebeoi  a  venial 
sia  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxxix,  a.  3).  (h)  It  is  more  probahJe 
thait  the  Incarnation  would  not  have  taken  plaoe  had 
man  not  einned  (III,  Q.  i,  a.  3).  In  Christ  there  were 
three  kinds  of  hnowleage:  the  eewnlui  beala,  i.  e.  the 
knowledge  of  things  in  the  Divine  Essence;  the  «ri- 
entia  infuxa,  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  things  through  in- 
fuised  ideas  (species),  and  the  scimtia  ocwiiiVifa.  i  e. 
acquired  or  cx)XTimental  knowledge,  whicn  wa»  uoili- 
ingniore  than  the  actual  experience  of  things  which  he 
already  knew.  On  this  last  point  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
"Summa'"  it^.  ix,  a.  li,  exjilicitly  retrai  ts  an  opinion 
which  he  had  once  held  (ill  S<»nt.,d.  14,  t^.  lii,  a.  3).  (i) 
All  sacraments  of  the  S'ew  Law,  including  confirma- 
tion and  extreme  unction,  were  institute*!  immediately 
bj'  Christ,  ('ircumciaion  was  a  sacrament  of  the  Old 
Liaw  and  conferred  grace  which  removed  the  stain  of 
original  sin.  The  children  of  Jews  or  of  other  unbe- 
lievera  may  not  be  bapUied  without  the  consent  of 
iheir  parents  (III,  Q.  btviii,  a.  10;  U-II,  Q.  x,  &.  12; 
Denzmger-Bannwart,  n.  1481).  Contrition,  confea* 
sion,  and  satisfaction  are  the  proximate  matter 
(materia  praiima)  of  the  Sacranienf  of  Penance. 
Thomists  hold,  apain.sl  the  Scoli.His,  that  when 
Transubstantiation  takes  ])la<-e  in  the  Mass  the  Itody 
of  Christ  is  not  made  jin^^ent  pir  trunhtm  nililtirHiinii, 
i.  e.  j-s  not  brought  to  tlie  altar,  but  ihcy  do  not  aiire*- 
in  sele<  tinK  the  term  which  sliouUi  l»e  u.-^^ti  to  e\nre-,s 
tlii.s  action  icf.  Hilluort,  "De  Euchar.",  Di.ss.  i.  a  7 
Cardinal  Billot  holds  ("De  eccl.  sacr.",  Rome,  I'MO, 
Th.  XI,  "De  euchar.",  p.  379)  that  the  best,  and  the 
only  posKihle,  explanation  is  the  one  given  by  St. 
Thomas  him.self :  Christ  becomes  present  by  tranaub* 
atantiation,  i.  c.  by  the  converaiQn  of  the  substance 
of  bread  into  the  subatanoe  of  Hia  body  (III.  Q.  Ixrv, 
«.  4{  8ent.,d.  XI,  Q.  i»  a.  1.  q.  1).  After  the  oonae- 
eration  the  accidents  (nedamfia)  of  thb  bread  and 
wine  are  preserr-od  hy  Almighty  God  without  a  sub- 
ject (Q.  Ixxxvii,  u.  I).  It  was  on  this  question  that  the 
doctors  of  Paris  sought  entightenraent  from  St. 
Thotna-s  (see  Vaughan,  "l.ife  and  Labours  of  St, 
Thoma-s",  London,  1872,  II,  p.  544).  The  earli.-r 
Thomist.-,  following  St.  Tliomas  (Suppl.,  Q.  xxxvii, 
a  Ji,  taught  that  tlie  .lub-diaconate and  thefour  minor 
orders  were  parlial  sacraments.  Some  recent  Tho- 
mists— e.  g.,  Billfit  (op.  cit.,  p.  2K2) — and  Tanquerey 
(De  ordine,  n.  Iti)  defend  this  opinion  as  more  prob- 
able and  more  in  conformity  with  the  definitions  of 
the  councils,  llie  giving  oiif  the  chalice  with  wine 
and  of  the  paten  with  brrad  Thomists  generally  held 
tobeaneeaential  part  of  oidinatiMi  to  the  prieathood. 
Some,  however,  taught  that  the  JmpositJOD  of  htmdi 
waa  at  least  necesttary.  On  the  onesiion  of  divorce 
under  the  Mosaic  Law  the  disetplea  of  St.  Thomas, 
like  the  s.aint  hinis<>lf  i."^uppl..  Q  lx\ii.  a  :!  .  wavered, 
-onie  liolihiitr  tliiit  a  dwix-nsation  was  grant«-d,  others 
teaciiinc  that  <livorce  waa  merely  tokrated  inofderto 

avoid  Ki'»'aler  *'Vils. 

II.  The  TnoMisTte  uool. — The  chief  doctrines 
distinctive  of  this  t«cinx»l,  comixjsed  principally  of 
I>omini<'an  writers,  are  the  following: — 

\.  In  I'/iilosnph!/. — (1)  The  unity  of  subatantial 
form  in  coniiH)site  beings,  applied  to  man,  rpquim 
th.at  the  soul  he  the  substoiilial  form  of  the  man,  (so  as 
to  exclude  even  the  forma  corp<ircitali.i.  admit  ted  by 

Henry  of  Ohent,  Seotu^  and  otncfa  (cf.  Zigiiara,  P.  13; 
Denamger^Baninrart.  m  noto  to  n.  1655).  (2)  In 
onated  MDga  theic  la  a  real  disthiotioii  between  the 
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essentia  (wsenrc)  and  the  existentia  (vxiBtencc);  b<s 
twri'ii  ttit'  tssditui  und  the  sul'si.'lr'iliu;  iK'twc^n  the 
rt'ul  rclnti(«ii  aiii!  its  foiuuiatititi ;  hi'lwccti  tlicsaul  and 
its  facul'irs;  lictwccii  tlirwvernl  faculties.  Tlicrccan 
be  IK)  i:i('>lmiii  l>ct\vi'(>n  a  riishiichn  ridlis  imd  n  dix- 
tirir.Uii  mtionis,  or  ri>iuT](t  iia!  i listilict  ion ;  (u'licc  the 
distinftio  jnrmaiui  a  jxtiit  rei  of  Scotus  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. For  Thoroistic  doctrines  OQ  free  Will,  God't 
knowledge,  etc.,  see  below. 

B.  In  Tlie(tlogy.—0)  In  tlie  beatiflc  viskni  God'fl 
csBBDoe  takes  the  place  not  only  nf  the  sjH-ciea  im- 
pre^hult«S$(»tiioeapede8esiiii.isa.  (2)  AU  moral 
vktaea,  the  acquired  as  well  ait  the  infuaed,  in  their 
perfeet  state,  are  intcromuMicted.  (3)  According  to 
Billuart  (De  peee.,  disa,  vii,  a.  6),  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  contravenqr  between  Tliomists  whether  the 
malice  of  a  mortal  sin  is  absolutely  infinite  i })  In 
choosing  a  medium  between  Rigorism  and  I^ixism, 
th(>  Tiioitiist ic  scliool  ti.'i-s  ht-i-n  Ani iiirobatiilisi ic  ,ind 

f;<'n('rally  ij;u<  a(lo|)U'd  I'robaLUiorisni.  Sonio  dc- 
Liidcil  iEquinrobanilittm,  or  Prohuhili^rn  curn  ruvi- 
pemadone.  MHina  and  St,  Antoninus  aro  claimed 
by  the  Probabilist.s.  (">)  Thomislic  thoolojjians  pfn- 
erally,  whilst  they  defended  the  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  pontifT,  denied  that  the  pope  had  the  power 
to  dissolve  a  matrimonium  ratum  or  to  dispense  from  a 
BOlemn  vow  made  to  (lod.  When  it  was  urged  that 
some  popes  had  granted  sucli  favours,  they  cited  other 
pontiffs  who  declared  that  they  could  not  grant  them 
{d,  BiUuart»  "De  matrim.",  SXm,  v.  a.  2),  and  said, 
with  Douiaie  Soto,  "Fkietum  mmtmcitun  non  fadt 
artiealum  fidei"  (Trie  action  of  a  pope  dues  not  con- 
stitute an  article  of  faith,  in  4  dist.,  27,  Q.  i,  a.  4). 
Thomiata  of  tonhiN-  arc  of  a  different  mind,  owinR  to 
the  practice  of  the  C  hurch.  (6)  The  hypostatif 
union,  without  any  adiliiional  grace,  n'tidcn-d  (/lirist 
impeiialik'.  Tlic  \S  (ird  was  liVTKistHtii  aliy  urutf'd 
to  the  blood  of  (rhrif-t  and  rciiiaiiKil  united  to  it. 
even  during  the  interval  liciwcen  His  death  ana 
resurrection  (Drnzinp  r-liannwart,  ii,  71S).  During 
that  same  interval  the  iiody  of  t'hrist  had  a  transitor)' 
form,  called  forma  cadaverica  (Zigliara,  P.  16,  17,  IV). 
(7)  The  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  cause  grace  not 
<nuy  as  instrumental  moral  causes,  but  by  a  mode  of 
causality  which  should  be  called  instrumental  and 
plnaieal.  In  the  attrition  required  in  the  .Sacrament 
of  Penance  there  shoukl  be  at  least  a  beginning  of  the 
love  of  God;  Sorrow  for  sin  springing  Bolely  from  the 
fear  of  hell  wQI  not  suffice.  (8)  Many  theologians 
of  the  Thomistic  School,  especially  before  the  Council 
of  Trentj  opposed  tin  doeirino  of  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception,  clainiin^  that  in  this  they  were  following 
8i.  Thoiiuis,  This.  ho\vi'\'cr.  lias  not  hccn  theojiinion 
eithi-r  of  the  cntirr  schiHii  or  of  the  I)oniinican  Order 
as  a  Ixjdy.  Father  Rouard  de  Card,  in  hiw  book 
"L'onirt'  des  freres  pr<k;lir>urs  et  i'linmacuir-e  Con- 
ception" I  Hrussi  ls,  1864),  ealiid  attention  to  tiir  faet 
that  ten  thousand  professors  of  the  order  defended 
Mary's  great  privilege.  At  the  Council  of  Trent 
twenty-five  Dominican  bishops  signed  a  petition  for 
the  definition  of  the  dogma.  Thousands  of  Domini- 
canSj  in  taking  degrees  at  the  University  of  Paris,  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  defend  the  Immaculate 
CSonoeptinn  (see  biblioK.  to  Thoilas  AquiitAH,  Saikt; 
also  KenntHlv,  "The  unm.  Con."  in  "Catb.  trnh-. 
Bulletin",  March,  1910).  (9)  The  Thomistic  School 
is  distinguished  from  other  schools  of  theologj-  chiefly 
by  its  doctrini-s  on  the  <ii)fi<  u!'  questions  relating  to 
God's  action  on  the  free  w  ill  of  ujan,  God's  foreknowl- 
etlge,  gra<e,  and  | in  destination.  In  the  artii  leji  on 
the»e  su!)jer  i>  \s  ill  !»■  found  an  evrwsition  of  tlie  difler- 
ent  tlieorirs  ad\  ;ilieed  hy  tlie  differeiLt  f-cliools  in  their 
effort  to  explain  these  mysl eries*,  lor  such  they  are  in 
reality.  As  to  the  value  of  these  theories  the  follow- 
ing ;K>int.s  should  be  borne  in  mind:  (a)  No  theory  has 
as  yet  been  proj>osef|  which  avoids  all  difficulties  and 
solves  all  doubts;  (b)  on  the  main  and  most  difficult 


of  thcac  questions  some  who  arc  at  times  listed  m 
Molinist« — notably  Mellarniine,  Sujlren,  Francin  (ie 
Lugo,  and,  in  our  own  days,  Curduial  Billot  C'I>edeo 
uno  et  trino  ",  Home,  1<M)2,  Th.  XXXll)— agree  with 
the  Thoinists  in  defenriinie  predestination  ante  pra- 
vi.-a  niiriln.  Bossuet,  fifler  a  long  .Mudy  of  the  ques- 
tion of  physK'al  preniotion,  adapted  the  Thomistic 
opinion  C'Du  libre  arbitrc",  c.  viii).  (c)  ThomistS 
do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  explain,  except  b3'  a  gen- 
eral reference  to  Cod's  omnipotence,  how  roan  re- 
mains free  under  the  action  of  God,  which  they  con- 
sider necessary  in  order  to  preserve  and  explain  the 
universality  w  Ood's  causauty  and  the  independent 
oertamty  or  His  foreknowledge.  Noman  can  explain, 
except  by  a  reference  to  God  s  infinite  power,  how  the 
world  was  created  out  of  nothing,  yet  we  do  not  on 
th[»  areount  deny  creation,  for  we  know  that  it  must 
be  aihnitted.  In  like  nianiitir  the  iiiaui  qucKiiun  j)Ut 
to  Thoniists  in  ttiis  eontrovers)'  should  be  not  "How 
will  yuu  txijiaiu  ni.an'.s  lil>ertv7"  but  "What  are  your 
reu-sons  for  claiming  so  niucli  for  (iod's  ai  tion?  "  If 
the  reasons  assigned  are  insulTicietii .  thf  n  one  preat 
didiculty  is  removed,  but  there  reniains  to  lie  solved 
the  problem  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  free 
acts.  If  they  are  valid,  then  we  must  a<  (  ept  tbetn 
with  their  necessary  consequences  and  humbly  enn- 
fesa  our  inability  fully  to  explain  how  wisdom  "rcat  li- 
eth  .  .  .  from  end  to  end  iniphtilv,  and  ordereth  all 
things  sweetly "  (Wis.,  vui,  1;.  (d)  Most  important 
of  aU,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  and  remembered 
that  the  Thomistic  mtccn  oit  ptedestiDation  neither 
saves  fewer  nor  sends  to  perdition  move  souls  than 
any  other  sj'stem  held  by  Catholic  tbeolopans.  In 
ren.ard  to  tlie  number  of  the  elect  there  is  no  unani- 
ntity  on  either  siile;  this  is  not  the  question  in  dispute 
betwe<>n  the  Molini.sts  and  tlie  Thotnists.  Tlie  dis- 
CUSSion.s,  too  often  aniniate<i  and  needlessly  flhaf]>, 
turned  on  thi.s  p(unl :  How  does  it  happen  that, 
although  God  sincen^ly  de  sires  the  salva?iun  of  all 
men,  some  are  to  be  saved,  and  must  thank  Cod  for 
whatever  merits  they  mav  have  amassed,  whilst 
others  will  be  lost,  and  will  know  that  they  them- 
selves, and  not  God,  are  to  be  blamed? — The  facts  in 
the  case  are  admitted  by  all  Catholic  theologians. 
The  ThomistS,  appealing  to  the  authority  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Tnomas,  defend  a  b>'6U  in  which  fol- 
lows the  admitted  facts  to  their  iomcal  conclusions. 
The  elect  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  Uod,  which  oper- 
ates on  their  wills  efficaciously  and  infallibly  without 
detriment  to  their  hberty ;  and  since  God  mneercly  d<v 
sires  the  salvation  of  all  men.  He  is  prejiared  to  pranf 
that  same  grace  to  others,  if  they  do  not,  by  a  free  act 
render  tlieins<  !ves  unworthy  of  it.  The  fa<'ulty  oi 
placing  obstaeles  to  Divine  grace  is  the  uidiapiiy 
faculty  of  sinning;  .<ind  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in 
the  world  in  a  iirobleni  to  Im'  sob  ed  by  all,  not  by  the 
Tlioniists  alone.  The  fuiidaniental  ilitTicull ies  m  this 
mysierious  question  are  the  existence  of  evil  and  the 
non-salvation  of  some,  be  they  few  or  be  they  many, 
under  the  rule  of  an  omniix)tent,  all-wiee,  and  all- 
merciful  God,  and  they  miss  the  point  of  the  contro* 
vers>'  who  suppose  that  these  difficulties  exist  only  for 
the  'rhomi.sts.  The  truth  is  known  to  lie  somewhere 
between  Calvinism  and  Jansenism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Semipelagianism  on  the  other.  The  efforts  made- 
by  theologians  and  the  various  explanations  offered 
by  Augustinians,  Thomists,  Molinists,  and  Congnn.sta 
show  how  difficult  of  solution  are  the  questions  in- 
volved. Perhaps  we  shall  never  know,  in  this  world, 
liow  a  just  and  merciful  ( iod  pnu  ides  in  some  special 
manner  for  the  eleet  and  yet  sincerely  loves  all  men. 
The  celebrated!  C<iiinrena*io  de  Auxiliis  iq.  v.)  did  not 
forever  put  an  end  («  the  controversies,  an<l  the  (lues- 
tion  is  not  yet  settled. 

III.  Neo-Thomism  and  the  Revival  of  Scholas- 
ticism.^— ^When  the  world  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  began  to  enjoy  a  periuKl  of  peace  and 
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rest  after  the  diBturbanoes  cauaed  by  the  Fkcnch 
BeTolntionaiid  the  Napoleonic  Wan,  ekaer  attentioo 
WM  givMi  to  MMMaifieal  rtudkB  and  Sofaolastidam 

was  revived.  This  movement  eventually  caused  a 
revival  of  Thomism,  because  the  great  master  and 

niotlt'l  proposed  hy  Ia'o  XIII  in  the  Encvclical 
"il'itorm  Patri.s  '  (1  Aug.,  1S79)  waa  St.  TmiiiiaM 
Aquinas.  (For  information  concerning  ihin  iimvi- 
ment,  it8  leaders,  and  their  work,  see  Neo-jScho- 
LASTicisM.  The  principal  works  pertaining  to  this 
period  will  be  mentioned  below  in  bibliography.) 
The  Thomistic  doctrine  had  received  Htroiig  suiii)<)rt 
from  the  older  universities.  Among  thcae  the  Encyc- 
lical "jf^terni  Patris"  mentions  Paris,  Salamanca, 
Alcald,  Douai,  Toulouse,  Louvaill>  Padua,  Bologna, 
Naples,  and  Coimbra  as  "the  hooMB  of  human  wis- 
dflm  where  Thomas  reipied  nqxrame,  and  the  minds 
of  ill,  tflaohers  as  well  as  taodit,  rated  in  wonderful 
hannony  andar  theiUdd  aodiMitiwiitar  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor".  In  the  imivenitin  estalnidMd  by  the 
DominiranH  at  Lima  (1551)  and  Manila  (1645)  St. 
Thomas  always  held  sway.  The  same  is  fnie  of  the 
Minerva  school  at  Ronic  whir  li  ranked  as  a 

university  from  the  year  1.'>S(),  and  is  now  the  iiilor- 
tuitional  CoUegio  Anpt  Iico.  Coining  down  to  our 
own  times  and  the  results  <jf  the  Knryclinil,  which 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  stmiy  of  Sr.  'riHinuis'a 
worka,  the  most  important  centres  of  activity  are 
Rome,  Louvain,  Fribourg  (Switzerland),  and  Wash- 
ington. At  Louvain  the  chair  of  Thomistic  philoso- 
phy, estabUflhed  ia  1880,  l>ecame,  in  lS8()-90,  the 
"Institut  sup^rieur  de  philosophic"  or  "Ecole  St. 
Thomas  d'Aauin,"  where  I^rofcasor  Mercier,  now 
Cudinil  Afcohiwioi)  of  Mfchlinj  tlbfy  and  wiasly 
dlneted  the  new  Thomntis  moveuMot  (see  De  WnV, 
"Scholasticism  Old  and  New",  tr.  Coffey,  New  York, 
1907,  apijend.,  p.  261:  "Irish  Eccl.  Record",  Jan. 
190fi).  The  theological  department  of  the  Univeraity 
of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  established  in  1889,  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  Dominicans.  By  the  publication 
of  rhe  "Revue  thomiste"  the  professors  of  that 
ersit y  h:i\  e  coritrihutcd  gre;uly  to  a  new  knowl- 
e<iKe  and  appreciation  of  St.  Tiiomas.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Caiholif  University  of  America  at 
Wtishington  enjoins  sjiecial  veneration  for  St.  Thomas; 
the  Si:htx)l  of  Sacred  Sciences  must  follow  his  leader- 
ship ("Const.  Cath.  Univ.  Amer.",  Rome,  1889,  pp. 
9Sf  48).  The  University  of  Ottawa  and  Laval  Univcr- 
aily  are  the  centres  of  Thomism  in  Canada.  The 
appreciation  of  St.  Thomas  in  our  days,  in  Europe 
ma  in  AmerieiL  is  well  set  forth  in  Peiner's  exodlent 
"Reviva]  of  SenolasUc  PfaHomphy  m  the  Nineteenth 
Century"  (New  York,  1909). 

IV.  EtkiiNENT  Thomists. — After  the  middle  of  the 
fourteetitli  century  the  vast  majority  of  philosophical 
uiid  ttieolngieal  writers  either  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  works  nf  St.  Thomas  or  bast-d  their  teachings 
on  his  writings.  It  is  im])ossible,  therefore,  to  give 
here  a  complete  list  of  tlie  Thomists:  only  the  ni<iri' 
im|)ortant  names  can  be  given.  Unless  otherwise 
not<-d,  the  authors  belongtxi  to  the  Order  ()f  St. 
Dominic.  Thoee  marked  (*)  were  devoted  to  Tho- 
mlam  in  general,  but  were  not  of  the  Thoim^i  k  School. 
A  more  complete  list  will  be  found  in  the  works  cited 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Thirteenth  Century.— HiomM  de  Cantimprfi 
(1370);  Hugh  of  St.  Owr  (1268);  IHnoent  of  Bau- 
vais  (ia6i):  St.  Raymond  de  Pennafort  (1275):  Peter 
of  IWentaise  (Pope  Innocent  V — 1276);  Gues  de 
IjU'sines  (1278i;  Reginald  de  Pipemo  (1279);  William 
de  M.M-rbeka  il-'Hr,);  Raymond  .Marti  (1286); 
Bernard  de  Triliii  11292);  Bernard  of  Hotun,  Bishop 
of  Dublin  (12itS);  Theodoric  of  .KjMildia  (1299); 
Thomas  Sutton  ilAQO). 

Fourteenth  Cenfur>-. — Peter  of  Auvergne  (1.301); 
Xieliolas  Bocca.>iini,  Heiiediet  XI  (1304);  Godfrey  of 
FonUines  (1304);  Walter  of  Winterbum  (1305); 


^gidius  Colonna  (iSgidius  Romamia),  O.BJL 
a24»-1316);  William  of  Paris  (1814);  Qerud  o( 
Bologna,  Oanaelite  (1317);  four  biographen,  vii. 
Peter  Cafe  (1310);  William  de  Toeco  (1324);  Barto- 
lommeo  of  Lucca  (1327);  Bernard  Guidonis*  (1331); 
Dante  (1H21);  Xiit.nhs  Hervau.s  (1U23);  Petrus  de 
I'alude  (Paludanu.si — V,iA'2)',  Thomas  Bradwardin, 
Anlibishop  of  Canterbury  (1319):  Robert  Holkott 
(i:i4U);  John  Tauler  (1361);  Bl.  Henry  Su.so  U3ti.5); 
Thomas  of  Strasburg,  O.S..-\.  (13.57);  Jaf-obus  I'as*!- 
avante  (1357);  Nicholas  RoscUi  (1.362);  Dumnrlus 
of  AuriUac  (lliS2.),  stiuiclinies  calhxi  Duranduhis, 
because  he  wrote  agauust  Durandus  a  S.  Purtiano*, 
who  was  first  a  Thomist,  aftem'ards  an  mdependent 
writer,  attacking  many  of  St.  Thomas's  doctrines; 
Jolm  Bromyard  (1390);  Nicholas  E>Tneric  (1399). 

Fifteenth  Centuiy.— Manuel  CaTecas  (1410);  St. 
Vincent  Fenw  (1415):  Bl.  John  Dominici  (1419); 
John  Cermi*,  cihanceMiar  of  the  University  of  Paris 
(1429);  Lun  of  YalladdNl  (1436);  Raymond  Sabunde 
(1437):  John  Nieder  (1437);  Capreolus  (1444),  called 
the  "Prince  of  Thomists";  John  de  Montenegro 
(11-15);  Fra  AngeUco  (1455);  St.  Antoninus  (14.'i9); 
Ni(hola.s of  CHisa*,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  ConinKin 
Life  (14(3-t) ;  John  of  Tonnienuuia  (<le  Turrecreniatiii. 
1U>M);  Hes-sjirion,  Ba.silian  (1472):  .Ahmus  de  Rujh- 
(147."j);  John  lalx'r  (1477);  I'etru.-  Niger  (1471); 
Peter  of  Bergamo  (1482);  Jerome  Savonarola  (149,8). 

Sixteenth  Centurv. — Felix  Faln-r  (l.'>02);  Vincent 
BandelU  (1506);  John  Tetzcl  (1519);  Diego  de  Desa 
(1523);  Sylvester  Mazzohni  (1523);  Francesco  Sil- 
vestro  di  Ferrara  (1528);  Thomas  de  Vie  Cajetan 
(1534);  commentaries  by  these  two  are  publiaiied 
in  the  Leonine  edition  of  the  wanks  of  St.  Thomas. 
Gonrad  KoeDin  (1586);  Chr>'S0BU»i  JaveiU  (1538); 
Santes  Pagnino  (1541);  Francisco  de  Vitoria  (154A); 
Franc.  Ronucus  (1552);  Arobrosius  Catherinua" 
(Lancelot  PoUti,  1563);  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (l.'i.'iO) 
enjoincti  devotion  to  St.  Thomas;  Matthew  Orj' 
(l'),")?!  ,  1  )i)i[iiiiic  Soto  (l."»tKJ);  Melchior  Caiio  (1560); 
Aruhrn.-;!-  Pehu-gus  (l.^VOll;  Peter  Soto  (ir)<i.'{i;  .'^ixlus 
of  Siena  ;  l,')*i9) ;  John  Fulier  i  ir)70i ;  St.  Pius  V  ,  l.'i7_'  ; 
Bartholcjmew  Medina  (l.VSli;  X'ineent  Ju.'-tiniani 
(1.582);  Maldonatus*  (Juan  M.ild.^njuio,  15S3);  St. 
(Charles  Borromeo*  (l.')84);  Sainier6n*  (1.585);  Yen. 
Louis  of  Granada  (1.588);  Bartholomew  of  Bnfia 
(1590);  Toletus*  (1596);  Bl.  Peter  Caniaiua*  (ISDT); 
Thomas  Stapleton*,  Doctor  of  Louvain  (1506); 
Fonseca  (1509);  Molina*  (1600). 

Seventeenth  Century.— Valentia  *  (1603);  Do> 
mmgo  Bafiei  (UKM) ;  Vdaques*  (ie04) ;  Bart.  Ledesma 
(1604);  Sfaehei  *  (1610);  BaroniuB  *  (1607);  Capponi 
a  Pcnrecta  (1614);  Aur.  Menoehio  •  (1615);  Petr. 
Ledesma  (1616);  SuArez  •  (1617);  Du  Perron  *,  a  con- 
vert ed  (  alvinisf ,  cardinal  (1618) ;  Bellarmine  *  ItVJl) ; 
St.  Friincis  de  Sales*  (lf)22);  Hieronvnuis  Mj-diei-s 
(1(V22);  LeasiuB  *  (lt>2;i);  Becanus  *  (1()24);  Malvenda 
(U)28);  Thomas  de  Ix-mos  (lt>29);  Alvarez;  Layniann* 
(lt'>:j,")i;  Joann.  Wiggers  *,  doctor  of  Duivain  ItKliii; 
(iravina  (Ui4;});  Jmrn  of  St.  Thonuis  (lt)44);  Serra 
(1647);  Ripalda*.  S.  J.  iltUS);  Sylvius  (Du  Bois), 
doctor  of  Douai  (1649);  Petaviiis  •  (1652);  Goar 
(1625);  Steph.  Menoehio*,  S.  J.  (1655);  Franc. 
Pignatelli*  (1656);  De  Lugo*  (1660);  BoUandus* 
(16(56);  Jammy  (1665);  Vallgornera  (1666);  Labbe* 

iimy.  PaUavkuni*  (1667);  Busenbauro  •  (1668): 
fieotu  *  (1678);  (^mtenaon  (1674);  Jae.  PignatelH  * 
(1675);  PasRerim'*  (1677);  Gonet  (1681);  Banod 
(168,5);  Thomaasin  *  (1695);  Goudin  (1695);  Sfron- 
diiti  •  1696);  Qyi6i'if  (16aS);  Roeaberti  i  iri<X»); 
(  '!u-*an:ite  (1700).  To  this  period  belong  the  Carme- 
lite Suhnan'ieensea,  aiitlMHB  of  the  "CunuB  theoiogH 
cus"   ili);51  72). 

Eighteenth  Century. — (luerinoiH  (170.3);  Bossuet, 
Bp.  of  Meaux;  Norisins,  O.S  .V.  (17(H);  Diana  (1705); 
Thvrsu.s  (i.iii/.i'dez*  (1705);  Ma.s.soulie  (170*));  Du- 
hamel*  (1706) ;  Wigandt  (1708);  Piny  (1709) ;  Lacroiz* 
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an4):  GtaRiteea  *  (1717);  Natalia  Alexander  (1734); 
Ediaid  (1724);  Tourney  *,  doctor  ol  the  Soriioiiae 

(1729)  ;  Livarius  de  Meyer  *  (1730) ;  Benedict  XIII  * 

(1730)  ;  Graveson  (1733);  Th.  du  Jardin  (1733); 
Hyacintha  Sprr\'  (1738);  DuplcwoB  d'Argentrt5  • 
(1710>;  (;otti  (1712);  Drouin  *  (1742);  Antoine  * 
(1743);  Lall.-mant  •  (1748);  Milante  *  (1749); 
PriitiKUf  (17.V2K  Concina  (1759);  Billuart  (1757); 
Bcnttlict  XIV  •  (17.')«);  Cuiliati  (1759);  ()rsi  (1761); 
Charlevoix  *  (1761);  Router  *  (1762);  Bauugartner  * 
(1764);  Btrti  •  (1766);  Patuzzi  (1769);  De  RuboLs 
(1775);  Touron  (1775);  Thonias  de  Burgo  (1770): 
Gener  *  (1781);  RospUi  (1783);  St.  AIpbonsuB  Liguon 
(1787);  Mamachi  (1792);  Richard  (1794). 

Nineteenth  Ontur>'. — In  this  century  there  are 
feir  nninee  to  be  recorded  outside  of  those  who  were 
eoniieeted  with  the  llioiiuetic  revival  eitbor  as  the 
foienumers,  the  promotcn^  or  the  mitcra  of  the  Neo- 
Scholastic  period. 

See  aiao  Frer  Will;  Gkacb;  Philobopbt;  Pbb- 
df-stination;    NEo-SriiOLARKasif;    SoomM  AND 

SCOTIHTS;  TUEOLOUY. 

For  lit*  ud  jiimiiM  of  Thomism  mw  works  refemd  to  In  (he 
flnt  part  of  tUi  artiele. 

For  TliomiMn,  b  romp|pt«>  list  of  throloKicol  writi-rn  of  nil 
ikIiiidIi  II  louiiii  in  Hi  httk,  Xummclnlnr  Ulmr\ut,  in  Tiihuhr 
ehrnnoli'i/u  ir  at  end  of  each  volume.  Kor  writer*  of  the  IJumiDi- 
cnn  <>r<li  r. down  t«  th<-  finjt  mmrtrr  of  Ihr  pijrhtepntb  century, aee 
Qt'trir-KcHAHD.  Script.  «rd.  prittl.  12  voU.,  Paris,  17H>-21). 
Mnriv  writrrs  of  tliix  nrlKM*!  nrr  lui  iil ionfii  in  th<-  nrtirle  Pbkacb- 
EKn.  i  )HDEB  OK,  .{(^ilrnnc  '>riM»(u-'i(i"H.  D'«lr\n'il  'irtinty:  also  in 
GaHcia,  Tomismn  y  \n>-  T  tmiMmo  (Sijn  l,ui«  Poloia,  1805). 

For  Tboniiiitic  Pliilt»/<ph<'rM:  HAcni^AU,  //tit.  de  la  phil.  tco- 
loMliqut  (Paris,  1872-Wi:  ;  Wiii,r,  //<«*.  dr  la  jthiL  mtilihaU 
(T^xivnio,  1900;  -Itli  i<l  rU-'i;  .lornoAiy.  La  phil.  lit  S.  Th. 
d'Aauin  (2  vols..  Pans,  ;  <  inMAi.Kz,  lift,  lir  la  j>hxl.  (4  v<J».. 

Pans,  18»(>-9I);  Uebkrw ki^-Hkinik,  dttch.  der  pAi/.  (Berlin, 
HK«>;  TiTBXCR,  Hilt,  of  I'hxl  >}Uy^Um.  IIKKJ). 

Nra-ThoDiism. — Li'l.i  of  publii'iitiont  |irrtAinin|[  to  thin  p»'riod 
arf  foijnii  in  T"eberw»  r,-llriNZK.  II.  29(  IV.  2(W  "qq.,  501 

srjq.;  >  >  n^i  I  ;.\ S';>'-M.  .S,  Th"mfin  d'.i'^um  '!2  vnl.-^..  PliriM,  1910), 
bililioKriiplu  at  i-iul  of  U:  Pkkmik.k,  Wftitrii  o/  Schoi.  Philotopky 
(Nph  York".  1H09)  (the  l>il>liojirmpli> .  pp.  2*9  to  337,  i»  excellent 
■lul  tbr  nKwt  available  for  Lnicliah  rcaden). 

Piihlirations  on  Thomi.'^m  in  (ti  niTMl  »n<l  on  the  doctrine*  of  the 
Thoiiii^lii-  im'Ihk)!  have  l>t>en  niiiltipliod  no  rapidly  since  1H79  that 
volumes  w<.uld  b»'  rpquired  for  a  rotnplcte  list.  The  principal 
Works  revivins  disputes  coneeminx  special  doctrines  of  the 
Thoniistic  school  are:  Schneemas,  CorUiuminiuum  dr  dirina 
gralttr  liltrriqur  arlntrii  ronrttnlia  initio  H  frogrttuu  (Freiburg« 
issli;  I)ruiiERMt-TH,  Thomat  et  ditetrina  jrrtrmolumu  pkytiem 
(Louvnin,  1.S.H6);  Fhins,  Thoma*  Aquinali*  dodrina  d*  coopera- 
honr  fjrx  rum  omni  erralura  pnrtettim  libera  (Pftria,  IK93) ;  Dm- 
MKRMt'Tu.  Uffrnno  doctrina  S.  Thamm  ^fwm.  (T.x>uvain,  Paria, 
18Qo);  1)1^  PoN'T,  I.4I  prMttfTtninatian  pAysifiw  H  la  dottrine  de  S. 
Thomat  in  Hrr.  Calh.  (Louvain,  1882-83) :  Db  Rbomon,  BanntM 
tt  Molina  (Paris,  ISKi);  t.cnacBTrR,  S.  Thoma*  it  le  tkomitmr: 
8.  Th.  «i  la  prMftinalion  (Paris.  1888);  GatiiaUI>;  Le  Ihnmvniu 
0t  U  tnolinimr  (Paris,  1889-02);  Ideu.  St.  Thomat  el  le  jwMtter- 
mtinxme  (Puriii.  ISt>5);  Gciujebmin,  St.  Thoma*  «(  U  prtdtUf 
mtnxsmr  'I'nris,  ls<).'i);  Dkl  Prado,  D*  gratia  «(  Kbero  oiMrM 
(3  volx..  FriU>urR.  1907);  Dt  reritate  furulamenlaH  philomtpkia 
ekriMtiana  (KrilMurg,  ls.s!0.  1911,  the  latter  c<l.  treatins  the  di»- 
tinclion  Ix-twien  CHwm'e  iind  exihienre. 

See  atao  Thomas  A<itiiNAB,  Saikt.  for  list  of  reviews  devotod  to 
Thomiant.  For  eompafiMO  of  St.  ThomM  wd  Seotw,  kc 
Vacant.  Bludet  compartm  «ar  fa  philotophie  de  8.  fkMias 
d'A'rtin  rt  nur  rdU 4* DmiU SM  (Fkns  and  t.vono,  1891);  Bhulet 
fivnntnitnet  <Juu,  1019);  Jhw*  nlo  teolaMnjur,  .\\1K.,  1911,  430; 
Peb..  11)12.  D.  J.  Kknnedt. 

Thompson,  the  name  of  two  English  converts; 
(1)  Edwani  Ilt  aly  and  (2)  Harriet  Diana. 

Edward  IIealy,  b.  at  Oakham,  Rutlandshire, 
England;  d.  at  Chelt<*nham,  Gloucestertihire,  on  21 
May,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Oakham  school  and 
Emisnnuel  Ck)llege»  Cambridge;  and  having  taken 
An^ioaa  oiden^  obtaiaed  «  ouiaqr  «t  Cabe,  Wilt- 
ehire.  After  some  yean  of  the  Anglican  min- 
istrv'  at  Man,'lcbonp.  Ii:iinsL';it<>,  and  elsewhere,  he 
became  a  Catht»Iic  in  ls4tl  and  pnliliwlicfl  ju^  his  de- 
fence: "Rcnnarks  on  certain  AnRliran  Tln'^irit's  of 
Unity"  (1846);  "The  Unity  of  the  KpLscojiate  con- 
sidered" (lH-17);  and  "A  few  earnest  thoughts  on  the 
Duty  of  Cumniunion  with  the  Catholic  Church" 
(1847).  In  1851  jointly  with  James  .Si>eneer  North- 
cote  (q.  V.)  he  undertook  the  wlitorship  of  the  valuable 
aeries  of  controversial  pamphlets  known  as  "The  CHif- 
too  Toasts".  The  rest  of  hi4lif^  the  latter  yeaa  of 


iriiicb  were  spent  at  (Cheltenham,  he  devoted  to  re- 
Hdous  literature.  His  ehief  works  were:  lives  of  M. 
OOer  (1861),  Marie  Harpaio  (1869),  St.  Stanidaiis 
Koetka  (1869),  Baron  de  Rentx  (1873),  and  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon  (1881);  "Devotion  to  the  Nine  Choirs 
of  Holy  Angela"  (LSfiOi;  '-The  Life  iind  CloricH  of  St. 
Jodeph"  (1888);  and  "Hefore  and  .After  Ciinixtwder 
Plot"  (1K90).  Mo«t  of  this  u.i.  ful  work  <  -wiM^ted  in 
the  skilful  adaptations  of  foreign  l><H)k.s  which  he 
thought  were  oi  value  to  EngliHh-speaking  CathoUei. 

Harriet  Duma,  wife  of  Edward  Uealy  Thomp- 
son, and  daughter  of  Nicholson  Calvert  of  Humsden, 
b.  at  Humacfan,  Hertforddiire,  1811;  d.  at  (Sielten- 
hatn,  OloaeeatmhIrBb  31  Aug..  1896.  Onherhua- 
band's  conversion  die  alM  joioM  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  like  him  devoted  herself  to  literar>'  work.  Her 
chief  work  is  llie  "  Life  of  Cfiarlt-s  Horronieo",  but  her 
Btoric-s  of  Catholic  life  won  cntisitierabh'  jxipularity. 
The»te  inchide:  "Marv,  .'>tar  of  the  Sea"  (1H48); 
"The  Witch  of  Malton'Hill";  "Mount  St.  Lawrence'' 
(1850);  "Winefnde  .ImHs"  ilS.'ili;  ".Margaret  Dan- 
vers"  (1S57);  "Tl»e  Wyndiiatn  Family"  (1^7f■n;  and 
others,  a.s  well  JUS  articles  in  "The  Diihhn  licx  ii  w  ". 

OlUX>w,  BM.  Diet.  StUf.  VatK,  s.  v.;  Ch>iiu\s.  Cnmrrti  to 
(Lowka.  191Q);  QOMMW,  Molt/t  'if  r,mtfr»,on  dr  dix 

mimttirm  •NfHMtMt.  Edw  in  BfiiTON. 

Thompson,  Fr.k.ncis,  poet,  h.  at  Preston,  Lanca- 
shire, 18  Dec.,  1859:  d.  in  London,  13  Nov.,  1907.  He 
came  from  the  midtile  classes,  the  daaiee  great  in  inw 
aginative  poetry.  His  father  was  a  provincial  doctor: 
two  paternal  uncles  dabbled  in  literature;  he  himself 
referred  his  heredity  chiefly  to  his  mother,  who  died  in 
his  boyhood.  His  parents  being  Catholics,  he  was 
eduealed  at  Ushaw,  the  edkae  thai  bad  in  former 
yean  Lingard,  Waterton,  and  Wiseman  as  pupils. 
There  he  was  noticeable  for  love  of  literature  and  neg- 
lect of  games,  though  as  spectator  he  always  eared  for 
cricki't,  and  in  later  yi  ars  remembered  the  players  of 
hi.s  day  with  xiiint luni;  like  jiersonal  love.  After 
seven  years  he  w<'iit  In  (  twi'iis  CnllcKe  to  study  medi- 
cine. He  hated  this  nrofjo.stHl  proffs.'^ion  more  th.an  he 
would  confejw  to  his  tutlier;  he  evaded  ralln  r  tljun  re- 
belled, and  finally  di.sapp<>}ircd.  No  blame,  or  attri- 
bution of  hardships  or  neglect  should  attach  to  liis 
father's  memory;  every  careful  father  knows  his  own 
anxieties.  Francis  TbompHun  went  to  l^ndun,  and 
there  endured  three  yvm  of  destitution  that  left  him 
in  a  state  of  incipient  disease.  He  was  emnloyed  aa 
bookselling  ajgen^  and  at  a  ahoeinaker'%  out  vwy 

London 


briefly,  and  boeame  a  wanderer  in 
eaniing  a  fear  panee  bgr  aeUiac  matches  and  calling 
cabs,  often  famished,  often  cola,  receiving  occasional 

alms;  on  one  great  day  finding  a  .sovereign  on  the  foot- 
way, he  was  n-quested  to  come  no  more  to  a  public 
library  because  he  was  t<K)  rapj,''"*!  He  W!i.s  ni-ver( lie- 
less  able  to  compose  a  lit  tie — "  Dream-Trvist  ",  written 
in  memory  of^  a  ilnM.  and  "P;4iaiii.sm  Old  and 
New",  with  a  few  otlu  r  pieces  of  vers*-  and  prose. 

Having  seen  some  numbers  of  a  new  Catholic  maga- 
sine,  "Xierry  England",  he  sent  these  poems  to  the 
editor,  Mr.  Wilfrid  M^ncU,  in  1888,  giving  his  ad- 
dress at  a  post-office.  The  manuscripts  were  pigeon- 
holed for  a  short  time,  but  when  Mr.  Meynell  read 
them  he  kwt  no  time  in  writing  to  tlw  sender  a  wel- 
coming letter  which  was  totumed  from  the  posUoffioe. 
The  only  way  then  to  reaoh  bim  waa  to  pidiliBli  tlw 
essay  and  the  poem ,  so  that  the  author  mif^t  see  them 
and  disclose  himself.  He  did  see  them,  and  wrote  to 
the  e<lit«r  giving  his  address  at  a  chemist's  shop. 
Thither  Mr.  Meynell  went,  and  was  told  that  the  poet 
oweti  a  e<"rtain  sum  for  opium,  and  was  to  l)e  found 
hard  by,  selling  matches,  i  ia\  int;  settled  matters  be- 
tween the  dniggist  and  his  client,  Mr.  Meynell  wrote  a 
pressing  invitation  to  Thomjjson  to  call  u\Hm  him. 
That  day  was  the  last  of  the  poet's  destitution.  He 
was  never  again  friendless  or  without  food,  i  lothmg, 
shelter,  or  fiie.  The  fint  atq»  was  to  reatora  bim  to 
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hotter  health  and  to  overcome  the  opium  habit.  A 
(locior's  can-,  and  winif  monthij  at  StdrriuKitin,  Sus- 
sex, whtTt.'  hi'  hvc<i  iL"  a  iMianliT  ;it  'he  1 'i rriioiistra- 
tetisiati  tniiiKLstcrv,  gave  him  a  lu  w  hold  iii>on  life. 
It  was  thi  rc,  ciuirt'ly  fr«H!  toinjKjrarily  from  opium, 
that  he  began  in  earnest  to  write  poetry.  "Daisy 
and  the  raa^iificeut  "Ode  to  the  .Setting  Sun"  were 
the  first  fruits.  Mr.  Mcyiu  ll,  finding  him  in  better 
health  but  suffering  from  the  loneUncss  of  his  Uffl^ 
brougtit  him  to  LondoD  and  estabUshed  him  near  him- 
aelf.  TiMneflfoiwatd  with  some  ohaoges  tooountry 
air,  he  was  either  an  iiuiute  or  a  oonitant  visitor  until 
hia  death  nineteen  yean  later. 

In  the  years  from  1889  to  1896  Thompson  wrote  the 
jKMiiis  contained  in  the  three  volumes,  "Poems", 
"Si.sier  Soiij^.s",  and  "New  I'lU'iiis".  In  "Sister 
Sonus"  he  eelelira'eil  his  alTertinn  lor  !  he  two  elder 
of  till-  lit  I  le  daiinhlersnf  his  host  and  more  t  lian  brot  hc-r; 
"Love  in  Dian's  Lap"  Wius  vvritt<'n  in  honour  lif  .Mrs. 
Meyeiell,  and  e.v])nssed  the  Rreat  attachment  of  his 
life;  and  in  the  same  b<x>k  "  The  .Making  of  Viola  "  was 
composed  for  a  younger  child.  At  \Ir.  Meynell's 
hmue  Thompson  met  Mr.  Garvin  and  Coventry  Pat- 
moie,  who  Boon  became  his  frisnds,  and  whose  great 
poetie  aqd  spiritual  influence  was  thenceforth  pre- 
emiiMiit  IB  ail  his  writinra,  and  Mra.  MotimU  intro- 
duced him  at  Box  Uill  to  Uaoqps  Mendito.  Bssides 
these  his  friendBhips  were  few.  In  the  last  wedn  of 
his  life  he  re<  eived  great  kindness  from  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt,  in  Sus.sex.  During  all  these  ye.irs  Mr.  Mey- 
ni  li  I  iii-otiraneil  him  to  practise  journalism  and  to 
write  i  ssa\  s,  ehiefly  as  a  remedy  lor  oeca.sional  melan- 
choly. The  i-.ssay  on  .'shelley,  publisheti  twenty  years 
later  ami  immediately  fani'ius,  was  amongst  the  ear- 
liest of  these  wriiiiiKs:  "The  Life  of  St.  Ignatius" 
and  "Health  and  Holiness"  were  produced  subse- 
quently. 

Did  Franeis  Thompson,  unanimously  hailed  on  the 
morrow  of  his  death  aA  a  great  poet,  receive  no  full  re- 
OQgoitioa  during  life?  It  was  not  aitooether  absent. 
Fatmore,  Traill,  Mr.  Garvin,  and  Mr.  WilUam  Ardwr 
wrote,  in  the  leading  nviewB,  profoimiUly  admirinK 
studies  of  his  poems.  Poblie  attention  was  not  yet 
aroused.    But  that  hin  greatness  reeeived  no  stinted 

f>raise,  then  and  since,  may  be  m-en  in  a  few  citations 
bllowing.  Mr.  Meynell,  who  pereei\ed  the  ((iiaiity 
of  his  genius  when  no  other  was  aware  of  it,  has  writ- 
ten of  him  as  "a  poet  of  high  thinking,  of  'celestial 
vision',  and  of  imaginings  that  f«)und  literar>-  images 
of  answering  splendour";  Mr.  Chesterton  acclaimed 
him  as  "a  great  poet ",  Mr.  Fraill  as  "a  \x)vt  of  the 
first  onler  ,  Mr.  William  Archer  wrote,  "It  is  no 
minor  Caroline  simper  that  he  rcfealls,  but  the  .laeo- 
bean  j^utkespeare*';  Mr.  Garvin,  "the  Hound  of 
Heaven  seems  to  us  ths  most  wonderful  hnic  in  our 
language  Bume-Jones,  "^nee  Gabriel's  [Rossetti's] 
'  Bles.sod  Damozel'  no  mystical  words  h-.w  o  so  touched 
me";  Cwrge  Meredith,  "A  Inie  p<H't,  one  of  a  small 
band";  Coventry  Patniore,  "the 'Hound  of  Heaven' 
is  one  of  the  verv  few  great  odes  of  which  the 
langu.'iue  can  lioast ''.  Of  the  es.>*ay  on  Shelley  (Ihih- 
lin  iieview)  a  joiirnalist  wrote  truly,  "  l>ondon  is 
ringing  with  it".  I'rancis  Thomjison  dietl.  after  re- 
ceiving (dl  the  sacraments,  in  the  excellent  care 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elisabeth,  aged 
forty-eight. 

CaKSOLL  B.  CHItlTON. 

Thompson,  Ri'jht  Honourable  Sib  John  Spar- 
ROW  David,  jurist  and  firat  Catholic  Premier  of 
Canaila,  b.  at  Halifax,  Xova  Scotia,  10  Nov.,  1844;  d. 
at  Wind>«>r  Castle.  England,  12  Dee.,  1894.  He  wa« 
the  "mn  of  .Tohn  Sparmw  Thompson,  qtieen's  printer 
in  \o\;i  Scotia,  superintendent  of  the  money  order 
■-A'^ttrn,  atui  native  of  Walerforcj.  and  of  Callieriii'- 
I'<  .1 1  !tr.'i  V,  who  w  a-  of  Si  ol  r       descent .     The  parciit.s 

on  but  h  !iid«-s  were  rigid  l^rolestonts.    Young  Thomp- 


son made  a  short  course  in  the  common  schools  and  in 
the  Free  Ciiurch  .\cmlemy  in  his  nativ>-  city.  At  the 
age  of  fifttM'n  he  began  (he  stu<ly  of  law  and  at  the 
smiie  time  of  stenography.  Vlv  v.  w  sidmitted  to  the 
bar  in  18<i.5  and  for  a  short  period  he  assisted  in  re- 
porting the  debates  in  the  Nova  Seotia  I.,egislature. 
In  1870  he  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Affleck  imd  shortly 
afterwards  became  a  Cat  holic.  His  progress  in  pub^ 
lie  life  was  rapid  and  briUiant.  Beginning  as  an  alder- 
man in  Halifax  in  1871jhe  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  AMembly  in  1877,  attonuy-general  in  1878, 
Premio'  of  Nova  Seotia  in  1882^  and  aindae of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  same  year.  In  1886  be  became 
Mmister  of  .hist ice  of  Can.adaj  and  from  the  time  of 
hit<  first  great  KptH'«-h  on  the  Riel  question  in  18,86,  hia 
])osition  a-s  one  of  the  great<'st  of  Canadian  parlia- 
ment ari.ans  w.'is  never  disputetl.  In  the  fe<ierai  an-na 
i)is  successes  were  brilUant  and  inibroketi.  In  1S87 
hi-  went  to  Wivshington  as  legal  advi.Her  of  the  Hriti.sh 
Ciovernment  in  coimexion  with  the  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, and  for  this  8cr\'icc  wjis  knighted  by  Queen  \  ic- 
toria.  In  18».)2  he  became  Premier  of  Canada,  and  a 
year  later  be  sat  aa  one  of  the  British  arbitrators  on 
the  Behring  Sea  Commission  at  Paris.  In  re<-ogiii- 
tion  of  this  service  he  was  appointed  a  mcmlxa-  of  the 
Privy  Ooundl  of  Great  Britaut.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Windsor  Castle  whither  he  was  summoned  by  the 
queen,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Halifax  on 
H.M.S.  Blenheim.  \  state  fui\eral  attended  by 
state  and  church  dignitaries  from  all  i>!irt.s  of  Cana»la. 
t<M)k  place  on  1  Jan.,  1S9.5.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  Holv  Crttss  cemelrrj-.  ".\II  things  consider*^!", 
s.-iys  ^lr.  J.  S.  Willison.  a  distinpiishetl  Canadian 
writer,  "his  is  the  most  renmrkable  carc^-r  which 
Canadian  polities  have  develope<l." 

HopKIXH.  Thr  t.ifr  atui  iVark  of  ike  Riijht  Hon.  Sir  John  T>inmi>' 
ton  (T<>i^)iit<i.  ISH.'ii;  //oum  of  Commont  Dtbnlt^  lOltana.  Ivs6- 
94);  MoRRiH,  An  Eltvy  (Loodon.  1894);  O'Rhiem.  Funrral  Srr- 
MM  an  air  M»  r*WM*w».(HalMi>i»  1800) :  Bovtusm,  BmiUtn 
tl  thta  SttHa  (Voiaato,  1900). 

JOSBPH  A.  CmSBOUI. 

Thompson  River  Indians  fTROiinoiv  ItmiAxs), 

an  im|M>rtant  tribe  of  British  Coltunbia  of  Salishan 

liiifcHiistic  stock,  also  known  as  Knife  Indians,  occu- 
)>yii>g  the  country-  tibout  the  jtmetion  of  Tlioinjisifjn 
and  Fntser  Rivers,  Yale  district,  from  about  Yale  up 
nearly  to  Lillom't  on  the  Fra.ser,  and  as  far  as  A.sh- 
croft  on  the  Tliomi)son.  They  surroundifl  the  cog- 
nate LilU>oet.  and  ,>hu.swap  on  the  north:  theS<'ohelt, 
Squamish,  Cowichan,  tmd  .'^ontisti  on  the  west  and 
«outh-wr«t;  and  the  Okanagan  on  the  south-«a.<<t. 
They  are  now  gathereil  upon  a  number  of  small  resor- 
vatitms  under  juris<lietion  of  the  Kamloops-Okan at: an 
agency,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lytton  ITd  , 
Lower  Nicola  (355).  Cooks  Feny  (183),  BooUtruyd 
(IBS),  Spusium  (157),  Coldwater  (107).  Their  orig- 
inal population  mav  have  been  near  to4000sQ«ds,  but 
is  now  reduced  (1910)  bv  smallpox  and  other  eausea, 
eon.se<pient  ni)on  the  advent  of  the  whites,  to  17S2. 
The  projH'r  name  f>f  the  trilie  is  Nllakyapamuk  or 
Nhhikajmiuh.  and  they  n-cognize  five  subtrincs  among 
themselves.  In  their  ])rimitive  condition  they  std>- 
sisted  chiefly  by  hunting  and  (ishing,  together  with 
the  gathering  of  wild  roots  and  l)erries.  li\  arts,  or- 
ganisation, religious  belief  and  ceremonial,  and  gen- 
eral custom  they  reseml)lei1  in  all  essentials  their 
netghbrniring  kindred,  partieulariy  the  I.ill<HH>t, 
Shuswap.  S^M-helt,  and  Sauamish  (q.  v.),  with  whose 
history  also  their  own  is  closely  interwoven.  In  1808 
Simon  Fraser  in  descending  the  river  which  bears  his 
name  passed  throuii^  their  territoiy,  and  shortJy 
after\vard  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compsnw  established 
posts  throughout  the  region.  In  1845  tne  Jemiit  mia- 
siotiary  Father  .lolin  Xobili  visited  the  ThonUMOn 
liiver.Okanagan,  Shuswap.  and  other  tribea  Ol  the 
Fra.-^rr  River  country,  preaching  and  baptising  in 
tcm{>orar>-  chapels  built  by  the  Indians. 
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About  1860  the  noted  misflionary  Oblate  father 
(afterwards  biahop),  Paul  Durieu,  spent  a  short  time 
with  the  tribe.  In  1861  Rev.  John  B.  Good,  acting  for 
the  Episcopalians,  established  a  rei^ilar  minion  work 
among  them,  continuing  for  nearly  twenty  years 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  tribe  are  now 
of  that  denomination.  In  1862  in  common  with  the 
other  Fraser  River  tribes,  they  were  terribly  wasted 
by  smallpox.  In  18S0  the  distinguished  Oblate  mis- 
sionary and  philolo^t  Father  John  M.  R.  Le  Jeune, 
best  known  (or  his  mvention  of  a  ijalishan  sj'stem  of 
shorthand,  began  work  among  the  Thompson  River 
Indians  extended  after  some  years  to  the  Okanagan 
and  Shuswap.  The  entire  tribe  is  now  Christian, 
about  1500  being  Episcopalian,  the  rest  Catholic,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  C<jl<lwater  band.  Valuable  ethno- 
logic studies  of  the  Thompson  River  tribe  have  been 
made  by  Teit  and  Hill-Tout.  ImnortAnt  linguistic 
contributions  are  a  grammatic  sketch  and  vocabulary 
and  several  religious  publications  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gootl 
of  the  EpiHcopalian  (.Vn^lican)  mission,  and  a  number 
of  prayer,  hvmn,  catechism,  and  primer  compilations 
by  Father  Le  Jeune,  all  in  the  Salishan  shorthand 
characters  of  his  own  invention.  The  official  report 
for  the  Coldwatcr  band  (Catholic)  will  answer  for  all: 
"They  have  a  good  class  of  buildings  and  are  steadily 
improving  them.  They  are  industrious,  steady  and 
extremely  law-abiding.  They  have  made  good  prog- 
ress in  farming.  They  class  among  our  most  tem- 
perate and  moral  Indians. " 

Tkit.  THomp*on  Iruiuint  of  B.  C.  in  Memoir  Am.  Mut.  Nat. 
Ifitt.  (N«^w  York.  ISWOl;  Idem,  TradUutnt  o/ thr  Thompton  Rimt 
Indian*  in  Memoir  Am.  Folklore  Soe.  (BostoD,  Hili^Toct, 
TKompton  Rirer  Indian*  in  Rtpt.  Bthnol.  Surrey  Canada,  Brit. 
Afnr.  Alit.  Science  (London,  18A0):  .Annual  Rept.  Dept.  Ind. 
Affair*  (Ottawa);  Banckoit,  lli*l.  Brit.  Columbia  (San  Kranciaoo, 
1S87);  MoRirt,  CatKolu  Churrh  in  Wetirm  Canada  (2  voU., 
Toronto,  19101:  Pillino,  Bxbltoaraphv  Salit/utn  Languag**  (hM- 
mu  Am.  EthnoloK}-,  Wasbiacton,  1803). 

Jamks  Moonet. 

Thomion,  Wiluam,  Venerable.  See  Sbrqbant, 
Richard,  Venerable. 

Thoniiaen,  Jean-Joseph,  proteaaor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  minister  in  the  Belgian 
Government,  b.  at  Hassott,  Limbourg,  21  Jan.,  1817; 
d.  at  Louvain.  17  Aug.,  1891.  After  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  student  he  first  {performed  duties  in  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  administration  of  the  province,  but 
even  then  was  orcupiod  with  juridical  works  on  penal 
law.  When  dismissed  by  the  Liberal  (anti-clerical) 
ministry,  the  University  of  Louvain  appointed  him 
in  1848  to  the  chair  of  criminal  law.  In  1863  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  It  is  difficult  to  sum- 
marize brieflv  Thoniasen's  activity.  Although  he 
achieved  his  fame  in  his  chosen  field  of  penal  law,  his 
writings  covered  the  most  varied  points  of  history 
and  social  science,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1886  the  national  jury  of  social  sciences  awarded 
him  the  prize.  In  penal  matters  he  began  with 
commentaries  on  the  penal  code  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  reform  of  the  jn-nal  procedure  which 
he  advo«'ated  while  he  was  minister,  and  for  the 
histoPi'  of  which  he  wTote  important  works.  Me  had 
conceived  the  va-st  plan  of  a  hi.story  of  criminal  law, 
but  realize<l  onlv  a  part  of  it.  The  first  uart,  which 
met  with  considerable  success,  dealt  witn  Brahmin- 
ical  India,  Egypt,  and  Jiidea,  and  contained  a 
"Penal  Cmie  of  the  Pentateuch".  He  published  a 
work  on  the  penal  law  of  the  Athenian  Republic. 
Considering  ttie  Roman  t)erio<i  as  sufficiently  well- 
known,  he  took  im  the  Frankish  yieriod,  which  he 
was  unable  to  finish.  Thes<e  work.*!  are  hi.s  chief  title 
to  fame  from  the  .scientific  standpoint  as  an-  his 
report.s  on  penal  proccdun*  from  the  pnictical  stjuid- 
point.  Hearouw-il  lively  controversy  by  advocating 
the  mippre!<.sion  of  the  death  jionaltv,  which  his  influ- 
ence brought  about  in  Belgium.  While  not  rejecting 
it  as  absolutelv  unlawful,  Thonissen  considered  it 
XIV.— 15 


uselefls  in  the  social  condition  of  the  time.  In  fact, 
although  the  death  sentence  is  still  legal,  capital 
punishment  is  no  longer  inflicted  in  Belgium. 

Detailed  lists  of  Thonissen 's  numerous  pubhca- 
tions  are  given  in  the  Bibhography  of  the  AcAd6mie 
Royale  and  in  that  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  He  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  national  poUtical  history, 
his  principal  work  on  the  subiect  being  the  "History 
of  the  Reign  of  Leopold  I  .  He  also  published 
biographies  of  prominent  Belgians  such  as  F^^lix  de 
M^rode.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  events  of 
1848  which  determined  his  career  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  laborious  study  of  innovating  systems, 
especially  of  those  men  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
romanticists  of  Socialism,  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
Owen,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  others,  being 
led  eventually  to 


write  a  history  of 
Socialism  from  an- 
cient times  to  1852. 
These  works  and 
many  others  se- 
cured his  admission 
to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Belpum  and 
the  Institute  of 
France ;  he  was 
commissioned  by 
the  former  institu- 
tion to  write  the  vol- 
ume devoted  to  its 
centeJiary  (1872). 


JlAN-JoarpB  THOKiasEN 


Thonissen's  political  life  began  in  1863  and  waa 
never  interrupted  by  his  constituents.  In  the 
Chamber  his  value  as  a  jurisconsult  was  much 
appreciated  and  he  drafted  many  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reports.  He  occupied  a  unique  position  owing 
to  his  characteristic  independence  which  made  him 
disagree  with  the  Right  on  certain  points,  for  instance, 
on  military  matters.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
Belgian  Constitution  of  1831,  which  contained  articles 
proclaiming  liberty  of  worship,  of  the  press,  etc. 
Although  profoundly  religious  he  was  imbued  like 
many  men  of  his  generation  with  the  errors  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  he  wrongly  regarded  these  hberties  as  of 
natural  right  and  defended  this  opinion  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  (1844).  After  the  papal 
decisions  on  these  matters,  he  corrected  his  ideas,  but 
always  had  a  leaning  towards  solutions  favouring 
broad  tolerance.  Although  temi>ered  by  great  geni- 
ality Thonissen's  independence  of  character  was  such 
that  even  the  Right  feared  him  and  did  not  desire 
his  participation  in  affairs.  Thus  when  the  king  dur- 
ing a  period  of  stress  entrusted  him  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  (1872),  he  was  not  supported  by  his 
party,  which  dreaded  concessions  to  the  Left  or  to 
the  Crown.  When  he  finally  entered  the  ministry 
(1884),  age  bad  rendered  him  imfit  for  laborious  work, 
though  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  new  school  law 
which  the  victorious  Right  had  substituted  for  the 
lay  regime  of  1879;  this  task  consumed  the  last  of  his 
.strength  and  left  him  unable  to  resume  his  scientific 
pursuits  in  his  retirement  (1S87);  his  faculties  soon 
became  clouded.  Thonis-sen  wiw  an  intrepid  worker, 
a  firm  Christian,  an  upright  and  simpl(>  man,  with 
iust  a  touch  of  artless  vanity,  though  sometimes 
nniaque  in  manner  and  given  to  occasional  out- 
bursts. He  wafl  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  members 
of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Ixiuvain  and  he  will  lj<»  chiefly 
remembered  in  the  sphere  of  p^nal  law,  where  his 
name  is  d«'stine<l  to  survive. 

NumeroiM  anirl<><i  hav*  hrrn  <levotr<l  to  ThoniKwn  and  to  l>ii 
work*.  The  liit  of  the  tatter  will  !)«•  found  in  thr  biblioicraphv 
mcnlioaMl  nhovr.  .S^-  alwi  I.amt  in  Annuaire  lie  I'.Aeadfmi* 
Toi/nlr  dr  Hrlgiqur  (IMCJ);  NToaCNB  ia  Annuatre  He  l'un\Mr*%tt 
catkolique  de  Uutain  (IS92).  ViCTOK  BhaNTS. 
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Thomey  Abbey  (i.  e.  "the  isle  of  thorns",  an- 
ciently called  Ancario),  in  Cambridgeshire,  England, 
was  for  some  three  centuries  the  scat  of  Saxon  her- 
m'lts*,  or  of  anchoritJei)  living  in  community,  before  it 
was  refounded  in  972  for  Benedictine  monks  by  Ethel- 
wold,  BLshop  of  Winchester,  with  the  aid  of  King 
Edgar.  The  founder  brought  thither  the  body  of  St. 
Botulph  and  of  other  Kaxon  saints,  includinK,  possi- 
bly, St.  Benet  Biscop;  and  the  church,  originally  dedi- 
cated to  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  Became 
known  thereafter  as  St.  Mary  and  St.  Botulph's. 
The  structure  built  by  Ethelwold  stood  for  a  century, 
and  was  replaced  after  the  Norman  Conquest  by  a 
new  church  290  feet  long,  which  was  fini.shcd  in  1108. 
The  long  series  of  charters  granted  to  Thomey  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  attests  the  pros- 
perity of  the  abbey  and  the  number  of  its  bene- 
lactors.  In  Domcstlay  Book  its  value  is  reckoneil  as 
equal  to  that  of  Peterborough ;  and  William  of  Malme»- 
bury  describes  it,  in  the  rei^  of  ilenrj'  II,  as  "an 
image  of  Paradise",  and  flourishing  in  all  respects.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  abbota  whose  names  are  recorded,  the 
first  was  Ci<xieman,  and  the  last  Robert  BIyth,  who 
was  also  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland. 
BIyth  and  his  community  of  nineteen  monks  sur- 
rendered the  abbey  to  Henry  VIII  in  1539,  receiving 
a  pension  in  exchange.  The  buildings  and  most  of  the 
property  were  grant<si  by  Edward  VI  to  John  Earl  of 
Betlforti,  whose  family  still  owns  them.  The  original 
Norman  nave  of  five  bays,  with  its  perpendicular 
clerestory',  remains,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church. 
The  choir  has  disappeared,  and  the  nave  aisles  were 
demolished  in  1636,  the  material  being  used  to  fill  up 
the  nave  arches.  The  west  front,  flanked  by  .square 
turrets  with  octagonal  terminations  100  fe«'t  liighj  and 
displaying  an  elaborate  screen,  with  niches  containing 
nine  statues  over  the  west  window,  is  extremely 
picturesque. 

DcuuALi:.  Mofuul.  anolican.,  II  (Tendon.  1817).  S93-6I3: 
Tanner,  Xotilia  monatlxea:  Cambritlgrthirr  (Cambridxp.  1787), 
XKvi;  WiLUB,  llitl.  iif  Mxirai  PnTluimrnttiry  Ahhxrt,  1  (LondoD, 
1718),  187-191;  WiLixui.  Mauiemb.,  Dt  geidiM  pontifirum,  ed. 
Hahilton  (Loodon.  1870),  .i'M-'iTJ.  GawjCBT.  Tht  UrtaUr  Ab- 
b*UM  o/  Bngtand  (Ixiodou.  1B08),  2l>.'>-310. 

D.  O.  Hcnter-Blair. 
ThoiHB,  Feabt  of  the  Crown  of. — The  first  feast 
in  honour  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns  (Fextum  guscep- 
lionis  corona  Domini)  was  instituted  at  Paris  in  12^{9, 
when  St.  I>ouis  brought  thither  the  relic  of  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  which  was  deposited  later  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  erected  in  1241-8  to  guard  this  and  other 
relics  of  the  Passion.  The  feast,  observed  on  11  Au- 
gust, though  at  first  special  to  the  Iloyal  Chapel,  was 

fra*lually  ob8er\'ed  throughout  the  north  of  France, 
n  the  following  century  another  festival  of  the  Holy 
C'rown  on  4  May  was  instituted  and  was  celebrated 
along  with  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  in 

Earta  of  Spain.  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  still 
ept  in  not  a  few  Spanish  diocew-s  anfl  is  observed  by 
the  Dominicans  on  24  ,\pril.  A  special  feast  on  the 
Monday  after  Passion  Sunday  was  granted  to  the 
Diocese  of  Freising  in  Bavaria  by  Clement  X  (1676) 
and  Innocent  XI  (16S9)  in  honour  of  the  Crown  of 
Christ.  It  was  celebrate«i  at  Venice  in  1766  on  the 
second  Friday  of  March.  In  1831  it  was  adopte<l  at 
Rome  as  a  double  major  and  is  observed  on  the  Fri- 
day following  Ash-We<lnt'sday.  .\8  it  is  not  kept 
throughout  the  universal  Cfmrch,  the  Mass  and 
Office  are  placed  in  the  api>endices  to  the  Breviary 
and  the  Missal.  The  hymns  of  the  Office,  which  is 
taken  from  the  seventeenth-cent ur>'  Gallican  Bre- 
vi»r>'  of  Paris,  were  composed  bv  Haljert.  The 
"  Analerta  hymnica"  of  Dreves  and  lilume  contains  a 
large  number  of  n.'thmical  offices,  hymns,  and  se- 
queiire.s  for  this  feast. 

Kiiiuri.T  nt  Flei-ht.  InMlrummt*  4e  la  Paition  (Parin.  1870); 
NiLi-Kn.  Kiilrn4tinum  manuaU  (Innabruck,  18V7):  GnoTBrcND, 
Zeitrrrhnuno,  II,  2,  .SS. 

F.  G.  HOLWECK. 


Thorpe,  Robert,  Ve.verable,  priest  and  mart\T, 
b.  in  Yorkshire;  sufTew^^J  at  York,  15  May,  1591.  tie 
reacheil  the  English  College  at  Reims  1  March, 
1583-4,  was  ordained  deacon  in  December  following, 
and  priest  by  Cardinal  (Juise  in  .April,  15S5.  He  was 
sent  on  the  mission,  9  May,  1585,  and  labour(><J  in 
Yorksliire.  He  was  arrested  in  bed  very  early  on 
Palm  Sunday.  1595,  at  the  house  of  his  fellow-martyr, 
Thomas  Wattcinson,  at  MenthorjM!  in  the  East  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  someone  having  seen  palms  iK'ing 
gathere<l  the  night  before,  and  having  inlonned  John 
Gates  of  Howden,  the  nearest  justice  of  peace.  Wat- 
kinson,  an  old  Catholic  yeoman  who  lived  a  solitary' 
life,  is  described  by  the  treacherous  priest  John  Cecil 
as  a  clerk,  so  it  is  possible  he  was  in  minor  onlers. 
Both,  though  naturally  timorous,  met  their  deaths 
with  great  fortitude.  Thorpe,  condemned  as  a  traitor 
merely  for  being  a  priest,  was  hangetl,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  Watkinson,  condemned  as  a  felon  merely 
for  harbouring  priests,  was  only  hanged.  He  was 
offered  liLs  life  if  he  would  go  to  church. 

Chalijonbii.  MitnomiTv  Print*.  I,  no.  86;  POU.IN,  BnoHtk 
Martvri.  ISSi-1603  (London,  1908),  20O-2;  Knox.  Douau  Diana 
(Loodon.  1878),  paaaim. 

John  B.  Wainewright. 

Thou,  jACQUES-AuonsTE  DE,  French  historian,  b. 
at  Paris,  8  October,  1553;  d.  there,  7  May,  1617.  The 
son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  Par- 
lement  of  Paris,  he  studied  at  several  French  universi- 
ties, e,s[K'cially  at 
Valence,  where  he 
knew  Scaliger. 
Both  when  he  ac- 
odinpatiied  theam- 
biiKsiwlor  Paul  de 
Foixto  Italy  (1572- 
76)  and  when  he 
went  to  live  in 
Guiennc  (1581),  it 
wft.s  alwaj's  his  aim 
to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the 
most  celebrated 
men  of  intellect, 
such  a.-^  Muretus, 
P.  Maiiulius,  (he 
Pithous,  and  Mon- 
taigne. During 
his  sojourn  in 
Guienne  he  knew 
Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  future  Henry 
IV.  As  Master 
of  Petitions  of  the 
I'nrlemt  nt  of  Paris  in  1585  and  in  1588  as  coun- 
cillor of  State,  he  was  the  opjxjnent  of  the  League. 
After  the  assa.isina(ion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  he 
did  much  to  further  the  reconciliation  between 
Ili'nry  III  rind  Henrj'  of  Navarre  (April,  1589) 
and  wt  out  for  Germany  with  Gaspard  de  Srhombnit 
to  ask  the  help  of  Prot^-stant  j)rinces  against  the 
League,  .\fier  the  death  of  Henry  III  he  entered  the 
pervire  of  Henry  r>f  Navarre,  «-ith  whom  he  lived  for 
five  years  in  cAmp.  He  ha<l  an  important  share  in  the 
crmfi  rencfs  tif  Sur6nnes,  which  jirepannl  the  entn.*  of 
Henry  IV  into  Paris  (22  May,  1594)  and  especially  in 
compiling  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (159S)  which  estab- 
lishetl  tin-  rclipidiis  liberty  and  political  influence  of  the 
Protestants.  During  the  regency  of  Maria  de'  Medici 
hetiMik  part  in  (he  negotiation  of  the  Treaties  of  Sainte 
Mcn.hi.iiid  (Kill)  and  l^udun  (1616)  bi-twoen  the 
Ciiiirt  iiiKl  (lie  n-bellious  Cond^.  His  influence  in  the 
royjil  cnuiicils  w,^^  exerei.sed  in  behalf  of  (iallican  ideas 
and  he  w.-vs  victorious  in  his  oppf>si(i«m  to  the  recep- 
tion in  France  of  the  Tridentine  decre<'s. 

An  emini'n(  !4v(ini.'<t,  De  Thou  publi.''hed  several 
collictiuns  of  I,;itin  fK>em»,  but  his  fame  is  chiefly  due 
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to  his  "Historfas"  written  in  Latin.  His  ttXker, 
ChraUMplie  de  Thou  (150B~82),  having  left  numenus 
matoiau  for  a  natioiial  hHtor>',  Do  Taaa  set  to  work 

writing  it  in  1591.  His  correspondence  with  foreien 
scholAfs  procured  for  him  valuable  documents.  In 

1(')()4  hv  publis}i»-<i  ihv  first  part,  1.^46-60;  in  ItlOti,  tlic 
8»h:oihI,  f(j  1572;  lu  liiU7,  tin-  tliird,  1572-74:  aiul 
in  16(>S,  the  fourth  part,  1574~S4.  Ho  int<n<led 
carrying  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  rci^'n  of  llfnry 
IV(1»U()  ,  but  hus  namitive  had  rcjiclH'd  only  the 
year  1607,  when  he  died.  The  last  anil  imfinishfHj 
portion  of  his  work  was  publisluKl  in  1020  by 
nis  friends  Dupuy  and  Rigauit.  The  best  edition 
of  the  I^tin  text  was  prepared  in  the  eightt<'nt}i 
century  by  the  Englisiiman  Thomas  Carte,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  seven  volumes  by  Jjiuiiucl 
Buchliey  (1733);  there  are  Fxmok  traagUtions  aod 
sununariM.  At  fint  the  influenoe  of  Cardinal  d'Oeiat 
and  of  Du  Perron  put  off  the  condemnation  of  his 
work  at  Rome,  but  in  1609  to  De  Thou's  great  sorrow 
tlic  Oonnrogfttion  of  the  Index  pronounctHl  iigairitit  it. 
The  ParU  mcnt  of  Paris  replied  by  condoniiunn  Car- 
dinal Bellarmiiie's  b<)<)k  on  the  power  of  thr  iM)j)e.  In 
his  work  Dp  Ttiou  cotMinits  errors  of  f.art  rind  of  ap- 
preciation. In  his  juik'iin  lit  ')f  Mary  Stuiwt,  for  ex- 
ample, he  i."  too  often  intiueuced  by  Buchaiuiii,  an  im- 
pa.s.si()ned  enemy  of  tlie  ()ue<_'ii's  memory.  But  such 
as  It  IS  his  work  has  a  certain  value;  Bos.suet  often 
made  use  of  it  in  his  "Histoire  dm  variations",  and  he 
sp^iks  of  De  Thou  as  a  "^eat  author,  a  faithful  his- 
torian". 

In  1620  were  published  hia  "Memoirs"  in  Latin: 
tiicy  cover  the  penod  between  1553  and  1601  and  are 
an  important  aoone  liw  the  icl%iow  and  litecmiy  hia- 
tory  <n  the  period.  Seme  writen  have  elaimea  that 

his  friend,  Nicolas  Rigault,  was  their  chief  author. 
The  eldest  son  of  Jacques-Auguste  de  Thou,  Fran^is- 
Auguste  de  Thou  (1607-42),  was  beheaded  at  the 
command  of  Richelieu  for  having  kept  .«iecret  the  con- 
spiracy In  tween  Cinq-Mars  and  the  Spunianis.  The 
library  collected  hy  Jacques-AuKuste  wii-s  famous;  it 
was  open  to  sdiolurs  and  foreij;ners.  In  his  will  De 
Thou  appointed  Pierre  Dupuy  liis  children's  librarian. 
The  library  remained  in  the  fanuly  until  1680  when  it 
was  bcrught  almost  entirely  by  Pret^ident  de  Meoars 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  passed  to  the  Rohan 
Soi^iae  family.  It  then  contained  12,729  works, 
flueoeeiive  eatokcoee  pubiiahed  during  the  seven- 
teenth eentoiy  «re  very  inqportani  bjbliagraphieal 
doeumenta. 

Pa  ns.  Eloot  dt  D«  Tkmt  (Puis.  185M) ;  DOmxin.  /)»  Thou'i  U- 
ben,  Sfkii/len  u.  hittonsdU  Kuiut  (DannsUult.  IH37);  HaRMWB, 
arttidmt  d»  Th«U  «(  M*  iUMndatUt.  Uur  edHjrt  bibliolhivu*, 

lw»  mwMtt  (Pttii,  1MB). 

Georges  Gotau. 

Thou,  Nicolas  de.  Bishop  of  Chartres, uncle  of  the 
historian  Jacques-Auguste  de  Thou.  b.  at  Pari.'^,  1628; 
d.  at  Villebon,  .5  Nov.,  150S.  He  became  a  canon  of 
the  cathe<iral  of  Pari.s  in  1.547.  and  Bisho|)  of  Chart  res 
by  a  Bull  of  S  April,  1673.  His  antipatbv  for  the 
Leuue^  sliare^l  l)y  his  brother.  President  Cnristophe 
deThou  (1508-82),  made  the  bishop's  pof>itinn  diffi- 
eult  when  the  people  of  Chartres,  ^^'ho  were  devoted 
to  the  League,  shut  their  gatee  Q7  Jan.,  15S9)  to  the 
troops  of  Henry  III,  subeeqQentiy  welcomed  the  Due 
de  Mayenne,  and  recogwiied  the  e^ed  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  f»  king.  Nieolafl  de  Thou  temporiied,  and 
on  20  April,  1591,  received  in  his  palace  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  future  Henry  IV.  On  21  Sept.,  1591,  he 
attended  the  aH.-icmbly  of  bishops  which  declared 
"null,  unju.^t  and  .suu^ested  bv  the  malice  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France"  (Iresorv  Xl  \ 's  Bull  of  excommuni- 
cation npaiii.sl  Henry  of  N'a\  arre,  and  on  25  July.  1593, 
he  a^si.steil  at  H'-nry  IVs  abjuration  in  St  -1  )fni.H. 
Afl  ReiiuB  was  still  in  the  power  of  th'>  Due  de  .May- 
enne, Chartres  was  the  city  chosen  for  ( lif  eoron.it  ion. 
To  Old  the  dispute  with  Kenaud  de  Beaune,  Arch- 


bishop of  Bourgrs,  who  bad  just  been  app<Hnted  Aroh- 
biafaop  of  Sena  and  who  chdmed  the  iMDour  of  anoint- 
ing the  king,  de  Thou  bjr  a  ddVbl  move  had  himself 

appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims  as  his  repre- 
sentative anci  was  thus  commi«8ione<i  to  proceed  with 
the  coronation.  In.'itead  of  the  Saintc  .\mpoulc  there 
was  brought  from  Tour>*  a  miraculous  oil  preserved  in 
the  Abbey  of  Marmoulier.  The  anointing  twik  jilaoc 
27  Feb.,  159'1.  and  the  next  day  Nicola.><  dc  Thou 
bestowed  on  the  king  the  Coll.'ir  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cihoi$t.  He  left  variouii  pastoral  writing?  and  a 
book  entitled  "C^r<^monies  observdes  au  norni  «t 
rriMrnnnr-nipnt  d'Henri  TV,  roi  de  France". 

<   \  \  :       CKrtrnnln^ir  nnrrnrvnire^  bk.  VI{  AbqOSIV  Em  AlSfWV 

Geokoes  Gotau. 

ThiM  Chapters.— The  Three  Chapters  (r^ 
mM^eia)  vme  propositiona  anathematizing:  (1)  tiie 

person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of  \fop«ue9tia; 
(2)  certain  writings  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrus;  (3)  the 
letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris.  At  a  very  early  st^mc  of  tlie 
controversy  the  incriminated  writings  themselves 
came  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  "Three  Chapters".  In 
consequence  those  who  refused  to  anathematize  these 
writings  wt  I  11  1  to  defend  the  Three  Chapters;  and, 
vice  versii,  thos«>  who  anathematized  them,  to  con- 
demTi  the  Three  Chapters.  Thus,  that  most  impor- 
tant work,  the  "Defensio  triuni  capituiorum"  by 
Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hermiane,  was  an  attack  on  the 
anathematisation  of  the  writings  of  Theodore,  etc. 
The  history  of  the  controversy  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  the  first  ending  with  the  arrival  of 
Vig^lius  at  Constantinople;  the  second  with  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Second  Counoil  of  Conalantinople  in 
whidi  the  Three  Chaplen  were  condemned;  the  third 
with  the  final  healing  of  the  schisms  in  the  West 
caused  by  the  papal  ratification  of  the  aforesaid  coun- 
cil. We  shall  treat  very  curs<)rily  of  the  second  and 
third  periods,  referring  the  reader  for  fuller  details  to 
the  articles  on  the  wmdl,  PehiKioe  I»  Fdagiue  II, 
and  Visilius. 

At  the  end  of  543  or  the  l>etiinninf!;  of  544  an  edict 
v,'}\s  i.^su(xf  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  .Justinian  in 
whioh  the  Thns-  Chapters  were  anathematized.  Jus- 
tinian's purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
Ifonophysitce  to  the  Church.  These  heretics  ac- 
cused the  Church  of  Neetorinni^m,  and,  when  assured 
that  Nestorius  waa  repvde^i  ivs  a  heretic,  pointed  to 
the  writings  of  his  teacher  Theodore  of  Mopeoestia, 
wideh  were  quite  as  incorrect,  and  yei  had  never  been 
condemned.  They  added  that  Tbeodovet,  the  frisEid 
and  defender  of  Nestorius,  had  been  restored  to  his 
see  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  that  the  epistle 
of  Ibfts  hail  even  been  treated  as  harmless  by  the 
council.  It  was  sincen  1 .  h  [  >  1  by  Justinian  that 
when  prounds  of  complaint  ajtamst  the  council  had 
been  removed,  the  Monophysites  might  be  induced  to 
accept  the  decisions  of  tne  council  and  the  letters  of 
.St.  I/eo,  which  they  now  insisted  on  misinterpreting 
in  a  Nestorian  senae.  .\s  a  temporal  nilcr  he  wished 
to  heal  religious  divisions  which  threatentxl  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire,  and  as  a  good  amateur  theologian 
he  was  probably  nrther  pleased  with  himself  at  being 
able  to  lay  his  finger  upon  what  seemed  to  him  an 
important'omission  on  the  part  of  theCouneil  of  Chal> 
eedon.  But  upruht  aa  he  was,  he  was  really  being 
en^neered  b^  Ongenists  who  were  deriKous  el  escap- 
ing his  attention.  (For  Justinian's  campaign  aRainst 
the  Origenista  see  XI,  311.)  £vagrius(Hist.  eecT,  iV, 
xxviii)  tells  us  that  Theo<lorus  Ascidas,  the  le8<ler  of 
the  Origenists,  came  to  Justinian  who  was  consulting 
about  further  mefi-sures  against  the  Ongenista,  and 
raised  the  question  of  the  Three  Chapters  to  divert 
tlie  attention  of  the  emperor.  Accordmg  to  l.iberatus 
(Breviariuni,  c.  24)  .A^cidfW  wiflieil  to  livke  his  re\  i'nge 
on  tlie  memor\-  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  who  hiul 
written  much  againat  Origeni  and  finding  the  em- 
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peror  enxaged  upon  a  treatue  which  was  to  oonvprt  a 
sect  of  Monophyaite«  known  as  the  Acephali,  sug- 
gested a  mon*  ex])e<litious  plan.  If  the  writinfjs  of 
Theodore  and  the  epibtle  of  Iba8  were  onathematued, 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  being  tlius  revised  and  ex- 
purRated  (Synodus  .  .  .  retnctata  et  expurgata) 
would  no  longcj-  be  a  stumU^IK  block  to  the  Mono- 
plnniteB.  The  admiflBioiu,  quoted  by  Facimduii 
(Def.,  1, 2:  lY.  4),  made  by  Domitiu,  Kihop  of  An- 
cyra,  to  vigilnM,  tdl  the  hum  atonr  of  M  (Mflenut 
intngue. 

The  IfiiiiiriK  Eiiatern  bnhops  woro  coerced,  after  a 
short  resi.stam  e,  into  subecribitvg  Mc!iii!».s,  Patriarch 
of  Constniitiii(i]>l<',  protestwl  that  to  wign  \va.s  to 
condi'iiin  tin-  Council  of  Chalcedon,  anti  then  yiddcii 
on  thf  ilistinrt  underBtanding.  lu-^  he  told  Stephen  the 
Romiui  ajKKTisiirius  at  Constantinople,  that  \m  sul)- 
Bcription  should  be  retume<l  to  him  if  the  Apostolic 
See  diaapproved  of  it.  St^hen  and  Dacius,  Bishop 
of  Milan^  who  w-a.>«  then  at  Constantinople,  broke  on 
oommunioo  With  him.  Meonas  had  next  to  coerce 
bis  suiTrasanB.  Tlicy  ako  }rielded,  but  lodged  protests 
with  Stepoen  to  be  tnuisnutted  to  the  pope,  in  which 
th^  declared  tb»t  they  acted  under  com^giuUon 


EpbTaim,  Patiurah  of  AkooMidria, 
yielded  and  wnt  a  meaBage  to  Vigilius,  who  was  in 

Sicily,  anrrming  that  he  had  signed  under  compulsion. 
ZoiluH,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Peter,  Hishop  of 
JcruHalem,  made  a  like  resistance  and  then  vieldtHl 
(Facuiniurt,  •'Def.",  IV,  4).  Of  the  otlicr  bi.slioiw, 
thosi'  who  subscribed  were  rcwunlcd,  those  who  ro- 
fuseil  were  deposefl  or  hiul  to  "conceal  themselves" 
(Liberatus,  "Brev.",  24;  Facundu.s,  "Def.",  11,  3 
and  "Cont.  Moc.",  in  Galiandi,  XI,  813).  While  the 
resistance  of  the  Ureek-^iMoking  biahope  collapsed, 
the  Latin,  even  those  like  Dactua  oi  Milan  and 
FaeunduB,  who  were  then  at  Conatantinople,  stood 
firm.  Their  general  attitude  is  represented  in  two 
lettOB  attU  extant.  The  first  is  from  an  Afineaa 
bisliop  named  Fbotianua,  in  which  he  entreate  the 
emperor  to  withdraw  the  Three  Ghapteis  on  the 
oouad  that  their  condemnation  struck  at  Chalcedon. 
The  other  is  that  of  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  Fer- 
randuii:  hi8  opinion  as  a  most  Icjirned  canoniat  wa-s 
asked  by  the  Roman  deacoriH  Pelagius  (afterwanis 
pope,  at  this  time  a  strong  ilcfi  inlcr  nf  ilic  Three 
Chapters)  and  Anatolius.  He  fa-Ntcno*!  on  the  epistle 
of  It)as  if  lhi.s  was  receive*!  at  Chalcedon,  to  anatbc- 
uiati;!C  it  now  wa«  to  condemn  the  council.  An  even 
stronger  use  of  the  benevolence  oi  the  council  towards 
this  epistle  was  uiailc  by  Faeundus  at  one  of  the  con- 
ferences held  by  Vigilius  before  he  issued  his  "Judi- 
eatum".  He  wished  it  to  protect  the  memorj'  of 
Theodore  of  MopauMtia  beeuue  Ibas  had  spoken  of 
htm  in  terms  of  commendation  (Cont.  Moc.,  foe.  cit.). 
When  in  Januarv,  547,  Vigilius  arrived  at  Constanti' 
nople  while  It^jTi  Ainca,  Sardhiiai  Sicilv,  and  the 
countries  of  Illyrieum  and  HeDaa  tnrough  which  he 
jounu'ved  were  up  in  arms  against  the  condemnation 
of  the  Tlirce  Chapters,  it  was  clear  that  the  Greek- 
.siM-;ikiug  bishops  a.s  a  whohs  Were  not  prepared  to 

withstand  the  emperor. 

\N'itti  regard  to  the  merits  of  tlic  <  nn1roversy,  theo 
logical  errors  and,  in  the  case  of  Tiietnldre.  ver\'  mri- 
<»us  one-,  were  to  lie  fiamd  in  the  incrmiinateil  writ- 
inEs  (ThfHKlore  wa.s  practically  a  Xentorian  before 
NV-storiusi;  tlic  mistakes  of  Theixhiret  and  Ibas  were 
chiefly  but  not  wholly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
St.  Cyril's  language.  Yet  these  errors  even  when  ad- 
mitted <lid  not  make  the  question  of  their  oondemna* 
tion  an  pa.sy  one.  There  were  no  g<xMl  preredents  for 
thus  dealing  harNhly  with  the  memory  of  men  who 
had  dio«l  in  the  peaee  of  the  Chumh.  St.  Cyprian, 
ns  FaeimduM  argued  ("Cont.  Mo«\",  in  Gallandi,  X. 
HIS),  harl  erred  ab'iiit  tlii>  relmpti.-im  of  heretics,  yet 
no  one  w«Mihi  dr-  iou  of  .'iniirlieiniitiziiii:  him.  The 
condemmiliun  w;i.s  not  demun<ied  to  crush  a  heresy, 


but  to  conciliate  heretics  who  were  implacable  enemiei 
of  the  Council  f)f  Chalceilon.  lioth  ibas  and  Theo- 
doret  ha<l  been  deprived  of  their  bishoprics  by  here- 
tics, and  had  been  restored  by  the  Hol^r  See  and  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  on  anathematisug  Nestoriua. 
Yet  the  council  hail  their  writings  before  it,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  epistle  of  Ibas,  thiBfi  were  said  wUch 
could  easily  be  constnied  into  an  lupioval  of  it.  All 
this  made  the  condemnation  lodk  Uke  an  oUique  blow 
at  St.  Leo  and  Chalcedon. 

The  matter  was  furthw  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Latins,  Vigilius  among  them,  were  for  the 
most  j)art  ignorant  of  Creek  and  therefore  unable  to 
judge  the  incriminated  wnnngs  for  themselves.  Pela- 
gius  II  in  hi.s  third  ei)intle  to  Eliafi,  probably  tlrawn 
ui>  by  .St.  Gregory  the  Great,  ascrilx-s  all  the  tmuble 
to  this  ignorance.  .\11  they  had  to  go  upon  was  the 
gerieral  attitude  of  the  Fathers  of  Chalcedon.  These 
facts  should  be  rememb<>red  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
Vigilius.  He  came  to  Constantinople  in  a  TMy  wkh 
lute  frame  of  mind,  and  bis  first  step  was  to  eneonuiMl* 
nicate  Mennas.  But  he  must  have  felt  the  ground 
was  being  cut  from  under  his  feet  when  he  was  8U|H 
plied  witB  tramtatioiie  of  some  of  the  worst  paasam 
in  the  wittUBi  of  Theodore.  In  548  he  issued  nil 
'*Jiidioatum''m  which  the  Three  Chapters  were  con- 
demned, and  then  temrwrarily  withdrew  it  when  the 
storm  it  raiseil  showed  how  Ill-prepared  the  Latins 
were  for  it.  Next  he  .-^nd  .lustinian  :igree<l  to  a  gen- 
eral council  in  which  \'igiliuK  j)leiiged  himself  to  bring 
about  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapt'  r.-  it 
being  under.stfxxl  that  the  emperor  should  l;ike  no 
further  steps  till  the  council  should  be  arrange*!.  The 
emperor  broke  hia  pledge  hv  issuing  a  fresh  edict  con- 
demning the  Chapters.  Vigilius  ha*l  twice  to  take 
sanctuary.  6rst  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  then  in 
theChurcnof  St.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon,  from  whidi 
he  issued  an  Encyclical  to  the  whole  Church  describioK 
the  treatment  he  had  received.  Tiken  an  agreement 
WIS  petehed  iq»  and  VimUus  agraed  to  m  tnsral  eoun> 
tH  Mt  soon  withdraw  luB  assent.  Nemtheless,  the 
oouncil  was  held,  and,  after  refusing  to  aco^t  the 
"Consitutum"  of  Vigilius  (see  Vioiliot,  Powb), 
if  then  condemned  the  Thre<»  Cliapicrs  Finally 
Vigilius  succumbed,  confirmed  the  council,  and  was 
set  free.  But  he  died  before  reaching  Italy,  lea\  mg 
his  successor  Pelagius  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
sclusins  in  the  West.  The  modt  entiuring  of  these 
were  those  of  Aquileia  and  Milan.  The  latter  came 
to  an  end  when  nonto,  the  soUniatienl  hishopt  dM 
about  581. 

OniaiNAL  Sotmcn. — The  writinn  of  Facttndcs  (d  P.L., 
I.XVII,  r,27-H7S.  Oallandi,  XI7o«1-H21:  Fcuis.Tnr«  Ki»- 
RA.NorB,  Kptsi.  (7  in  P.L.,  LXVII,  Gallandi,  XI:  LtSBaATVs, 
BrrtiaHumia  P.L.,  I.XVIII,  Manm.  IX  (F1«>rence.  I7.W(.  6A»- 
700,  OaLLANOI,  XII;  PoNriAJn  n.  Epitl.  in  P.L..  LXVI.  995: 
HAaDOtrtN,  Conritiu,  III.  The  I'hnmuon  of  VicTO«  Trxr- 
NKKKIK  ill  p(in(«in«l  in  P.l...  I.XVIII,  '.'.17  mq..  and  G.»LiJiXi>i. 
XII;  thi.i  i-<  I'^ti'f '"lly  \Hluablf  (or  ihp  histon,'  of  thu  Buppreinion 
of  tbp  schism  in  Africa.  For  the  schism  in  Ilsly  the  mo«t  im- 
purtani  doruniPnta  tar  nrrtain  ppistlen  of  Pelaiciua  I.  IVIaftiu*  II, 
and  8t.  GrpKory  the  Grrat.  For  editioo*  mc  PKLAOirs  I.  ToHl; 
Pklaoiih  11.  Pope;  Gmboobt  I  (theGuat).  8aikt.  Popk. 

Ge.neral  I.itekattre. — DcraEaxE,  Vigilt  H  Pflaor  in  ftrt. 
dr*  qurM.  hiul.  (October.  18S4);  RErBLE.  Hint,  of  ike  ChurcJt 
Cuunrilt,  u.  OiJiBE.  IV  <Kdinbur«h,  189.1).  229  sqq..  whcn>  al-« 
abundant  n^fcrences  to  older  literature  of  the  subject  will  he  found ; 
Chapman.  Thr  firtt  Eioht  Omml  Councils  (lx>ndon).  48-.S9; 
Ot  uuKX.  (Irtutry  the  Orrat:  MaKN,  lAwt  nf  Ihr  Puprn  in  the 
mrly  MiiUUe  Awn.  I,  pt.  i  (Loodoq.  1902);  Hodoeixb.  luUy  and 
htr  iModan,  IV,  V.  VI:  Qaa*a.  0iA  ^  Romt  and  the  Av**  •* 

at  muu  Agm,  I  (LoadoB.  IMl).   

F.  J.  Bacchub. 

Three  Riven,  Oiocbsb  op  (TRiFmyiAmnfais) , 
formed  fhnn  the  Arefaffioeese  of  Quebec,  to  irtiidi  it  ia 
now  suffragan,  founded  on  8  Juns^  1858.  The dioeese 

at  first  comprised  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  W ,  Law* 

rence,  ihi-  (^lunties  of  Champhiin  and  of  St.  Maurice 
the  Ci'iuity  tif  M.askinongi'-  being  at  that  time  .a  part 
of  the  ("<niiity  iif  ,<t.  .Maurice;  on  the  fsoutheri)  bank, 
the  Counties  of  Vamaska,  >iicolet,  Drummond,  and 
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twenty-four  towtiflhips  in  the  County  of  Sherbrooke. 
Later  on,  this  territorj'  was  divided,  oflpcciallv  for  the 
erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Sherbrooke  and  of  the 
Vicariatp-Apostohc  of  Pontiac.  Lastly,  in  July 
1S85,  all  the  parishes  of  the  southern  shore  were 
erected  into  the  Dioce«»e  of  Nioolet.  It  now  coinprises 
forty-throe  parishes  and  eight  missions.  The  Catho- 
lic population  is  84,000;  non-Catholic  800,  of  whom 
600  are  Protestants. 

The  first  bishop,  Mgr.  Thomas  Cooke,  died  in  1870 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mgr.  I^ouis-Fran^ois  Lafl^chc, 
administrator  of  the  diocese  from  18fi9  to  189S,  year 
of  his  death.  Mgr.  F.-X.  Cloutier  is  the  present  and 
third  Bishop  of  Ihree  Rivers;  born  at  Ste-<lenevi^ve 
de  Batiscan,  Champlain,  Quebec,  2  November,  1848. 
he  was  ordaine«l  priest,  22  September,  1872,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  8  May,  1899,  anil  oonse- 
crat«l  on  25  July  following  by  Mgr.  L.-N.  B^gin, 
Archbishop  of  tiuebec.  The  diocese  contains  100 
secular  priests;  1  convent  of  Franciscan  Fathers;  1 
house  of  Oblate  Fathersj  10  schools  of  brothers;  com- 
mercial colleges,  acadcmicsj  etc.,  4  under  the  direction 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  3  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction, 
2  under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  1 
under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  There  is  also  a  junioratc  in  charge  of  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction. 

The  institutes  of  women  are:  Ursulines,  7  convents; 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre-Dame,  2  con- 
vents; Sisters  of  the  .Assumption,  4  convents;  SLsters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1  convent;  Gray  Nuns  of  the 
Cross,  1  convent;  Daughters  of  Jesus,  2  convents,  1 
kindergarten  for  bovs  and  13  schools  for  girls  and 
boys ;  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence,  with  4  or- 

fhanages,  2  boarding-schools  for  girls,  4  asvlums,  and 
hospital;  Dominican  Sisters  oiP  the  Holy  Rosary, 
1  orphanage,  tliey  also  have  charge  of  2  religious  in- 
stitutions; Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood,  1 
mona«ter>'. 

The  churches,  mostly  all  of  them  remodeled,  are  re- 
markable in  structure  and  in  size.  The  cathedral, 
erected  in  1854,  and  restored  in  1904,  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  schools  in 
each  parish  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  The 
Seminary  of  Three  Rivers,  founded  in  ISfiO,  has  a 
yearly  attendance  of  300  students.  Religious  and 
benevolent  societies  arc  numerous  and  flourishing. 
The  diocese  has  also  literarj'  circles,  Young  Men  s 
Amociations,  savings'  banks,  parochial  libraries,  and 
temperance  societies. 

N.  March  AND. 

Three  Witnesses.   See  John,  Epibtlbs  or  Saint. 

Throndhjem.    See  TnaNDmEU. 

Throne  (Lat.  thronu9,  cathedra,  sedett  epixcopalis), 
the  .seat  the  bishop  uses  when  not  engaged  at  the 
altar.  If  the  altar  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  then,  according  to  the  "Cffremoniule  episco- 
porum",  the  throne  is  to  be  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
apse  in  the  centre  of  the  stalls  of  the  canons  that  join 
it  to  the  right  and  left.  If,  however,  the  altar  is 
placcfl  close  to  the  wall  of  the  ap«te,  or  is  only  a  .short 
distance  fmm  this  wall,  the  throne  must  be  placed  on 
the  Gospel  side  of  the  choir,  .\roording  t«  the  "Cie- 
remoniale  opiscopomm"  the  thnme  is  to  be  made  in 
modum  calhedrtr  rt  Ihrnni  immolnliit  (in  the  fashion  of 
an  immovable  chair  or  throne)  such  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  old  churches.  Consenuently  an  or- 
dinary' chair,  u.sod  temporarily  or  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, dors  not  sufTice  ns  the  thn>ne  of  a  bishop. 
Further  directions  are  forma  jtra-alta  et  itublimin.  that 
is,  the  chair  must  have  a  high  back  and  arms,  and  lie 
rai.'WHl  above  the  floor  so  that  three  steps  lead  up  to  it . 
The  stops  are  to  be  covered  by  a  carpet,  the  throne 
it«elf  is  to  have  spread  over  it  a  silk  cover  of  the  same 


colour  as  the  bishop's  vestments,  but  not  of  cloth  of 
gold,  unless  the  bishop  should  be  a  cardinal.  The 
throne  can  be  surmounted  by  a  baldachino  only  when 
there  is  a  baldachino  above  the  altar,  or  when  the 
altar  has  a  ciborium  altar  over  it.  When  in  another 
diocese,  a  bishop  can  only  use  the  throne  by  virtue  of  a 
letter  of  dispensation  from  the  diocesan  bishop. 
Should  a  cardinal  be  present,  the  bishop  must  yield 
the  throne  to  the  cardinal  and  u-w  a  faldUtorium 

C laced  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  that  is,  a  four- 
'gged  faldstool  with  arms.  AuxiUar>'  bishops  must 
always  use  a  faldi»torium.  Abbots  have  the  right  to  a 
throne  in  their  own  churches,  but  this  thron<>  can  only 
have  two  steps 
leading  to  it,  and 
cannot  have  a  bal- 
dachino over  it. 

Time  has  made 
no  essential 
changes  in  the 
episcopal  cathedra. 
At  different  pe- 
riods, especially  in 
the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  throne 
had  the  form  of  a 
faldistorium,  but 
as  a  rule  it  always 
showed  the  ancient 
characteristic  tj^pe 
of  a  seat,  secunni 
to  the  spot  where 
it  .stood,  with  arm5 
and  a  hack  of 
some  height.  The 
modifications  that 
it  underwent  in 
the  course  of 
time  resulted  solely  from  the  changes  in  the  style 
of  the  art,  and  were  therefore  merely  conventioiml. 
The  episcopal  throne  in  the  pre-Carlovingian  period 
has  been  already  treated  in  the  article  Cathedra. 
Other  examples  of  the  .same  era  arc  the  throne  at 
Naples  in  the  Church  of  St.  Januarius^  and  the  one  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  SanitJl;  at  Rome  in 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  San  Gregorio  in  Celio,  San 
Alessandro,  in  the  Via  Nomentana;  at  Ravenna,  in 
S?an  Apollinare  Nuovo,  besides  other  thrones  that  are 
in  part  ancient  stools,  especially  stools  for  the  bath. 
Thrones  belonging  to  the  Nliddle  Ages  and  the  twelfth 
century  are  to  be  found  at  Canossa,  Bari,  in  the  grotto 
church  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  St.  Emmeram  at  Hatis- 
bon,  in  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  and  in  San  Cle- 
mente  at  Rome.  Excellent  examples  of  thirteenth- 
century  thrones  are  those  in  the  Churches  of  San 
Cesario,  SS.  Nereo  cd  Achilleo,  and  San  Ix>renEO 
fuori  ie  mura,  at  Rome.  There  are  surprisingly  few 
thrones  of  the  late  medieval  {wriod  still  in  existence. 
Episcopal  thrones  that  arc  or  were  surmounted  by  a 
structure  similar  to  a  baldachino  are  those  at  Tor- 
cello,  Grwlo,  and  Augsburg.  That  as  early  as  the 
eighth  or  ninth  ccnturj'  the  throne  did  not  alwaj's 
stand  at  the  apex  of  the  apse,  but  was  also  placed  to 
the  right  of  tne  altar,  is  evident  from  the  Roman 
"Ordines"  of  that  era.  However,  what  may  have 
been  less  usual  at  that  period  became  from  the  twelfth 
centur>'  customarj',  because  it  became  usual  to  place 
the  altar  near  the'wall  of  the  apse,  and  also  to  place  a 
reredos  upon  the  table,  at  least  on  feast  days. 

Car.  rpitcop..  I.  xii.  10;  xiii,  1  miq,;  Thauhofer,  Liturfik,  I 
(Frfiburu.  1SS3);  Li!(-i.F.Rfq  in  Cabhoi.,  Diet,  d'areh.  ehxtL,n.r, 
Chairt  rpiu-ofnle  ;  see  bibli.  to  CaTHBDH*. 

Joseph  Braun. 

Thuburbo  Minus,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  I*rocon- 
Bularis,  suffragan  of  Carl  hage.  Thuburbo  M  inus  is  men- 
tioncd  in  the"  Itinerar.Antonin.",  44,  and  the  "Tabula 
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Peutinger.  It  is  to-day  Tebourba,  a  city  of  2500  in- 
habitants, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medjerda  (ancient 
Bara-adas).  21  miles  by  railway  wot  of  Tunis.  8ita- 
Ated  on  A  liiU,  the  dty  pinper  oorapm 
thd  anrient  mte.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  firawBth  oen> 
tury  by  the  Andalusian  Moora.  The  Roman  amphi- 
theatre was  still  standing  at  the  end  of  the  aeventecnth 
centurj',  when  it  \v:i.h  <If"siri>yf(l  In  order  to  huiM  :i 
bridge.  It  \v;ih  at  Thuburbo  Minus  that  the  ilhistri- 
ous  iti;>rt\Ty  St.  Perpetua  and  St.  I'ehcita  ■,  n  h  '  Sieir 
compatiiurui  were  arrested.  The  two  ()i^hu[>s  oi  this 
city  of  whom  we  know  anythiiiK  lire:  \'ii't<)r,  prcsi-iit 
at  the  Conference  of  C^arthaae  (411),  where  he  had  as 
big  competitor  the  Donatist  Maximinus  ;and  Ocrmanus, 
who  signed  (646)  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  pm- 
MNUulate  to  the  Patriarch  Paul  of  Constan'iiiople 
af^nst  the  MonotheUtes.  Thuburbo  Maius,  another 
biahopric  of  Africa  ProconsulariSj  was  a  Roman  col- 
oay  tne  fttU  iiame  of  vhkdiwaa  Julia  Aundk^Ck»niQod^ 
Thuburbo  Majua.  Its  many  tviaa  nu^  be  aeea  at 
Hctishir  Kasbat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oued  Melian 
about  34  miles  south  of  Tebourba.  It  is  the  country 
of  St  .  S('r\ni.s  1 7  D(  <:ember,  Roman  Martyrolopy),  who 
suffcreil  for  i  lw  Faith  under  Genseric  and  Huncrie. 
Four  of  ity  bisliops  are  known  :ScdatU8,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Cartbsige,  256;  Faustus,  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  :U\  ;  Cyprianus,  at  the  Conference  of  Carthage, 
411,  with  his  competitor,  the  Donatist,  Rufinus; 
Benenatus,  exiled  by  Huncrie,  484.  It  is  impossible 
to  dedde  to  which  oi  these  two  cities  belongs  the  great 
number  of  martyia,  known  especially  b}'  the  "Slar- 
tyroIo|rium  Uieionymiimttm"  aa  having  suffered  txt 
Thuburbo. 

(nurb,  18U),  sn,  sn. 

S.  P£TRU)i». 

Thugga,  titular  see  of  Numidia,  perhapt^  the  Numi- 

fh'iiti  fortress  of  Toca!  mentioned  about  'S()r>  n.  c  \>y 
Dioiiorus  Siculus  fXX.  v.  4i.  King  Ma.«!ini>sa  jji-ob- 
ably  raptured  ThuRiia  iniin  Carthan''  ''i  t^"'  second 
century  B.  c.  A  pa^us  uiuier  flauilius  I.  Thu^jja  wfm 
dependent  on  the  Homan  colony  of  Cartli.aRe.  I'tuier 
Marcus  .\iirHitis  it  incluiitHl  a  j)aKUs  :\.n<i  a  cint'is; 
Septimius  Se\-erus  erect e<l  it  into  the  inunici[)iuin, 
Septimiauum  Aureimm  libcruin  Thugga,  whrch  be- 
CAine  a  colony  in  261  under  Gallian.  Justinian  built 
a  fortress  there  whirh  is  .■^till  partly  preserved  (Pro- 
«(^miB.  "De  awiificiis  ".  VI,  5  .  The  exifltence  of  a 
pagus  and  a  emla»  explains  why  there  were  two  biah- 
mts,  Sotuminua  and  Honoratua,  who  assisted  at  the 
Oottneilof  Oar(faaBein2S6.  ADonatisthitbco,  Ete- 
ehaaiua,  went  to  the  Oouncil  of  Carthaoe  m  411. 
Thugga  is  now  Dougga,  a  village  of  Tunis,  lamous  for 
its  ruins,  among  which  are  the  temple  of  the  Capitol 
built  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  tncatre,  three  tri- 
umphal arches,  Roman  necropoli,  and  a  Funic 
mau.soleum. 

TofiaTTH,  Otog.dt  V  AfriqtutkrHiennt.  Proenmulaire,  285-88; 
Idem.  Bytmetnttt  Tri9almin€,Wi;  Salamx  in  XourrlleK  arctiittM 
dm  mittiom  •CMMlC^lqiMffi  II.  448-«M;  CjJUos,  bouaoa  CVnoia. 

19")-  s".  ^^v!LH^;. 

Thugut,  JoHA.VN  Amadf.us  Fr.wj!  df.  I'  vi  la,  kxm- 
trian  st^it^Wnan,  h.  at  I. in/..  :il  Marcli.  \7'M.\\  r|.  at 
Vienna,  2H  May,  1S18.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pay- 
ma-ttor  of  the  imperial  army,  Johann  Thugiit.  Until 
the  time  of  his  gnmdfatber  tlie  family  name  was  writ- 
ten "Thuiiielitgut".  Although  b.ijttizoil  Johann 
Amadous,  Thugut  was  called  through  life  Franz.  A 
great  miiny  mythical  stories  are  t<»ld  of  his  childhood, 
auch  as  the  foQowing.  One  day  Maria  Theresa  found 
an  abandoned  infant  on  the  steps  of  the  Hofburg  at 
Vienna,  had  compassion  on  it.  and  named  the  infant 
"Thugut",  Another  tale  relates  that  the  empre«w 
wfiile  rnissinn  the  Danubt-  to  Mariu-Taferl  w.-us  at- 
tracted by  tlie  largo  oyos  of  the  i)(iy  wlio  sleerc^l  tlie 
boat  She  was  tolil  thikt  he  wa.s  a  fouiullinu,  a  gooil- 
fur-nothing  iThunuchlgui).   The  truth  is  tltat  Maria 
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Theresa,  on  account  of  the  sert'ieea  of  the  father,  had 
the  boy  educated  at  the  academy  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages that  had  just  been  opened.  In  1754  Thugut 
ent^nd  the  impta-ial  service,  first  as  a  translator  at 
Oonslantinople.  Kaunits  praised  his  linguistic  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  and  made  him  secretary  of  the  state 
ehaneery.  While  here  he  aeoepied  an  annual  income 
of  13,(XK)  livTcs  from  Louis  X V'  as  a  secret  apent  of 
France.  He  still  received  the  same  i>en8iori  from 
I'rance  when  secretary  from  1769  of  the  Austrian 
enilKi^<s\  at  Constantinople.  In  1771,  at  the  recjiiea* 
<jf  K'aunitz.  he  was  raisiid  to  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
nobility  on  account  of  bis  nierituriouu  services. 
.ro«'i)h  II  Rreally  desire*!  to  r)l)tain  the  Province  of 
Bukoviua,  as  this  would  make  a  connexion  between 
Galicia  and  Transylvania.  Thugut  persuaded  the 
Turkish  Govemment  in  1775  to  cede  the  prox-ince. 
To  reward  him  Tlingut  was  made  a  Fre^err  or  baron. 
During  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Maria 
Theresa  employed  Thugut  to  negotiate  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great*  but  the  negotiations  led  to  nothing. 
His  emplo>'menta  vaned  greatly  during  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  During  the  years  1780-85  he  was  Am- 
bassador at  Warsaw,  and  during  1787-^,  Ambassador 
at  Naplr  :  in  the  intervenin^c  years  he  had  an  official 
jKJsition  at  i  aris  where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Mirabeau  ami  Lafaxette. 

Emperor  Francis  11  first  u.sf-d  Thu>;iit  as  a  inilit;u-y 
diplomat  in  Hel^iium,  and  finally  in  IT'.H,  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Kaunits,  appointed  him  niinii«ter  of 
foreign  alTairx.  While  holdmg  this  office  lus  aim  was 
t<i  check  the  growtli  of  Prussians  power,  and  to  subdue 
the  wild  forces  of  the  French  Revolution.  Anuria 
was  to  become  a  well-rounded,  compact  whole.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  unfortunate  occurrences  in  Bel- 
gium, which  was  too  far  from  Austria  to  be  easily  held 
and  ruled,  he  sought  to  obtain  compensation  tn  the 
Third  Partition  oCPoland  and  in  Italy.  la  1795  be 
was  able  to  make  an  ofi'enBiv«  and  dflfemnve  treaty 
with  Russia  that  opened  the  way  for  Austria  to  gain 
Bosnia,  a  part  of  .Servia,  and  the  territories  on  the 
\'ciietian  coast.  At  the  same  (line,  during:  the  tu-potui- 
tion.s  concerning  the  Hliiae  ao  a  l)oundary  lii  tueen 
France  and  ( 'icrmanv,  and  on  the  question  of  .seculari- 
zatiuu,  Thugut  spoke  cmphaticali>  in  regard  t<i  jus- 
tice, morality,  and  the  uncompromising  (luties  of  the 
omj>eror  m  the  head  of  the  emi>ire.  It  was  im|>oiiSjble 
for  him  to  consent  to  the  robi)mg  of  spiritual  princes 
and  other  estates  of  the  empire  of  their  possessions. 
\iter  strong  op|x^>sition  he  only  vicldetl  to  necessity 
when  he  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  to 
«ede  the  lot  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  to  giw 
oompenaatiMi  in  Germany  to  the  princes  whose  poa- 
sessions  bad  b«en  enemacbed  upon.  He  called  this 
peace  "an  unfortunate  peaoe,  the  infamy  of  which 
would  make  an  era  tn  the  annals  of  Austria,  unlem, 
what  was  much  to  be  feared,  the  annals  of  Au!>tria 
did  not  soon  themselves  disappear".  Thugut's  great- 
est s\H'cess.  the  alliance  of  Austria,  Uus.sia,  and  Kng- 
land  in  tlie  second  I'Vench  war,  led  to  hi.s  o\  erihrow. 
In  1801  he  resigned  his  jxisition. 

Both  in  life  ai\<l  in  history  Thugut  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  JekxU  and  il\ile.  Hajttized  .loiiann 
and  called  Franz,  m  the  service  uf  the  emperor  and 
Hoid  to  France,  grasping  and  yet  often  rejwting  o|>- 
port unities  with  indi^atitm,  passionately  hated  and 
genuinely  honoured,  It  is  dimeult  to  flonaider  '^llitt- 
gut"  and  "Thunichtgut"  as  one  and  the  same  f)er- 
Hon.  Concerning  Thugut,  whom  he  sueeeeiled  after 
eight  years  as  nunister  of  foreim  affairs,  the  courtly 
Ii^temieb  said : "  fVanoe  owed  her  enormous  sueoess 
above  all  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  ministries  that 
hml  charge  of  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  ideas 
which  underlay  the  Austrian  policy  were  clearly  con- 
ceived by  them,  but  probably  ttt  no  litue  were  (hey 
(  arrie<i  out  in<<rc  negligently.  The  ministry  of  B;iron 
Thugut  shows  only  an  unbroken  succession  of  blun- 
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dsn  and  fulsf  c-.'klculalioiis.  Sprung  frnm  tht-  lower 
classes  Tlmnui  w;i.s  i-ilucalcii  in  tlu-  Uricntal  Acjuii-my 
and  triiincHl  for  tlic  .swfx)rdiiiato  sorviop  of  the  St:itc. 
Skillul  und  cunning  he  owed  the  kou<1  hiek  of  his 
pobtical  life  to  these  qmUities,  which,  uidtni  by  ^mt 
talent  for  dLH.'<iimil:ition  and  inclination  to  intnpie, 

Satis  current  oiilv  too  easily  for  real  talents"  (Aus 
lettntiiiolu  naoitoel.  Papieren,  I,  29  aq.)'  Couol 
FVaiis  Dietridutem  oo  the  otmr  hand  «m  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Thugut.  He  had  Thugut 
buried  in  the  Dietriohfltem  aneeatral  vault,  and  in  an 
obituary  expressed  the  hope  that  history  mi^ht  finally 
do  honour  to  Thugut 's  great  Qualities.  Tim  was  the 
aitn  of  V'ivcnot's  biography  01  ThtlgUt,  OD  whioh  the 
author  spent  many  years. 

Von  VrvrsoT,  Thugut.  Clerfnyl  u.  Wurmur  fVienna,  I860); 
IdbM,  Thu^ul  u.  ann  poltU»chet  Sytltm  in  Areh.  /Or  dftrrr. 
Crtch -QueUen.  XLII,  Xl.III  i  \'i<-nna.  IH701 ;  Idem.  Xfrrlauluhr 
Unr/r  rnn  Frrihrrrn  ft\  Thifjut  ;  N  u'nna,  1.H72):  Idem,  (Jwllrn  :ur 
Gttchirhle  dtr  ilruUchtn  kauirrftotUtk  OrtUrrnrk  uiiArtmi  ilrr 
tntiMOtitditn  RnolitumtltritQ  1700-iaOt,  I  (Vienna.  1S73).  covcr- 
liu  Jiui.,  1790:  April.  17W:  II  (1874),  eorpring  Anril.  17<t2, 
M*reh,  I7fl3:  III,  fJ.  von  ZRtM«nr.Rn  (lss2i.  nivt  rinir  Nlav  !)>•<•-, 
1798:  IVllH.s.'i),  coTOring  Jan -St'pi  ,  17''4;  \  l  lH'm;.  cavt  ring 
Oet.,  1794.-8ept.,  17»5:  BaILLKC,  PMikatumtn  aut  den  itdn., 

fnmtuchen  StaatmrOuMit,  I  (Uiptigi  lasi).  «Q*mB  179S- 
1800:  HABourBiao,  ttnJmMltMm,  «a.  ton  BAiisa  |5  vota.. 


1877). 


COLBRIM  WoUPMBOBni. 


Thnlil,  Josh,  VlNERABLf,  English  martyr,  b.  at 
Tip  Holland,  Lanrashire.  pn)b!»hl>'  alx)ul  1  •')<>^ :  sufT<'r<Ml 
at  Lam  asi  rr.  1^  M:itrli.  1  til.")  or  Itllti.  He  arrived 
at  the  Kiiglish  College,  Heim.s,  2.')  May,  loHIi,  and  re- 
ceived tonsure  from  ('ardinal  Guise  on  23  Septem- 
ber following.  He  left  for  Rome,  27  March,  1590, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  sent  on  the 
miwion  in  April,  lo92.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
priaooer  at  \V  isbech,  Cambridfjeshire,  when  he  signed 
thelettarof  SNoveniber,  1598,  In  favour  of  the  institu- 


Derby,  and  was  committed  to  Lancaster  C.istle,  where 
his  fellow-martyr  Roger  Wrenno,  a  weaver,  was  con- 
fined. Tliey  tnanatrcil  to  escape  one  evening  ju.st  be- 
fore the  L<'nt  :w.siz<'s.  hut  were  reeaptured  tlie  next 
day.  After  that  he  whs  iinprisoiietl  with  tbii'ves, 
four  of  whom  he  converted.  'rh<'>e  were  executeil 
with  the  martyrs.  Tliulis  sulTered  aft >  r  t iuee  thievf-a. 
His  quarters  w  ere  set  up  at  Lanciu^ter,  i'niston,  \N'i- 

SIl,aildWamn^;Niii.  Wrenno  w;is  haUKed  next,  and, 
e  rope  Invaking,  he  waa  once  more  otTere<l  his  life  for 
conformity,  but  ran  swiftly  to  the  ladder  and  climbed 
it  OS  fast  as  he  oould.  8a3inK  to  the  sheriff,  who  remon- 
strated, "  If  you  bad  seen  that  which  I  have  just  now 
aesD.  yoa  would  be  as  miteh  in  luute  to  die  as  I  am 
now''.  A  eurious  metrical  aoeouat  of  their  martyr- 
dom, as  well  sx»  portions  of  a  posm  composed  by 
Thulis.  are  printed  bv  Father  Pmlen  in  his  "Acts  of 
the  English  Martyrs'''  (Londoo,  1801),  194-207. 

ChaI.IjOKCR,  Minnuinary  PritMt.  II,  BM.  155 Mid  ISO;  KxOX. 
Dounu  ttiarit'  a.<.ni|.>n.  lH7Si.  \m,  IM,  SSO,  298:  POUJBM,  Alff- 
lUh  MarivTt  tr,^'.-li:n:i  (Iy,n,|.,ii,  1900),  084;  L&W.  AMMbmrf 
8tcviar»  (Loodoa,  li>5U>,  no.  03. 

JmN  B.  Wamawsuair. 

Thundering  Legion  ilfgiofulmiunin.  or  fnlminen, 
not  fulminalrix). — The  storj'  of  the  Ttuinderitig  I^e- 
gion  is  in  substance  as  f»)llows:  Wlu-n  the  KrnjH-mr 
Nlareiis  .\un'liusl«i  an  ex|)e<iition  against  tliet^aadiin 
174,  his  army,  exhausted  by  thirst,  was  on  the  point  of 
falling  an  cjisy  prey  to  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  Twelfth  Ix'gion,  which  was  eorn- 
poacd  of  Christians,  prayed  to  their  (lod  for  help. 
Forthwith  a  heavv  thunderstorm  arose,  bringing  the 
desired  relief  to  the  Romans,  but  terrifying  and  dis- 
persing the  barbarians.  Hereupon  the  emperor 
lOBued  a  decree  forbidding  the  persecution  of  the 
Chriotianoand  to  the  Twelfth  LegioD  he  gave  the  sur- 
name of  /u/minola,  or  fvAmitua,  that  te,  "thunder- 
ing". The  earliest  rdTeconoe  to  this  oocuRenoe  from  a 


Christian  source  was  made  by  Tertulli.an  ("-\pnlogeti- 
cum  V,  and  "Ad  Hcapulam",  iv).  He  is  quoted  by 
Kwsebius  (Hist,  eocl.,  V,  v),  who  also  cites  Apdlinans 
of  Hicrapolis,  a  eontemporaiy  of  Aurelius,  as  an 
authority  for  the  alleged  miracle.  Later  Christian 
authorities  are  Orosiua  (Hist.  adv.  paganos,  VII,  xv), 
Cregor^-  of  Xyssa  (Oratio  II  in  XL  martyres),  Jerome 
(Eusebu  Chion.,  adn.  174),  and  Xiphilinus  (Dionis 
nicsi  rer.  Rom.  epitome,  LXXI,  ix,  x).  Pagan 
writers  abo  testify  to  the  miraculous  thunderstorm, 
but  thw  ascribe  it  either  to  the  prayers  of  the  em- 
peror (Juhus  Cupitolimis,  "\  ila  ^l!^r(■i  .Antonini  nhil- 
o»f>phi"  xxiv;  UuMiiistius,  "Oratio  XV".  ed.  Ilar- 
duin,  191;  Claiiflianus.  "In  \1  con.sulatum  Honorii", 
carmen  28;  "OnuMda  .'^iljyllina",  «!.  .Alexandre,  XII, 
lJ>4-2(K)i  or  to  the  incantations  of  the  Egvptian 
magician  Amuplua  who  accompanic<l  the  Homan 
anny  (Dion  Cassius,  "HLst.  rom.",  LXXI,  viii-x; 
Suidiis,  s.  V.  louXtoi^t).  On  a  coin,  struck  by  the 
emperor  (Eckhel,  "  Doctrina  nummorum  vet.".  Ill, 
64 ),  and  on  the  Autonine  Column  in  Rome,  the  "mii^ 
acle  of  the  thundemtaim"  is  wpreoented  as  wnnii^t 
by  Jiqriter. 

The  nuMi  of  historieal  evidence,  aa  oeen  above, 
leaves  no  room  for  doabtinc  tlie  ooeuirenea  of  the 
thundsratorm,  but  there  has  heen  a  long  oontroversy 
concerning  various  circumstances  which  early  Chris- 
tian  writers  mention  as  connected  with  it.  Tlie  re- 
searches of  Movie,  Mosheiin.  anrl  esyKH-ially  the  more 
rri'cnt  ones  of  I,ightf<M>t,  H;irnaek,  and  otherys  (see 
bibliography  I  have  led  to  the  following  aliiKist  vini- 
versally  accept erl  rcMilts:  .\<lctachment  <if  the  Twelfth 
I>«'gion,  which  was  regularly  stat ioned  at  Mehtene  in 
Armenia  and  com])ri.sed  many  (..'hristiaiis,  t(«ik  part 
in  the  expedition  tigaiiist  the  (juadi,  antl  it  is  prob- 
able, though  not  certain,  that  the  "miraculous  thun- 
dentorm"  was  an  answer  to  their  prayere.  Tlie 
name  /ulminalrix  was  not  given  to  the  legion  on 
this  occasion,  but  there  existed  since  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Dion  Cassius,  LV,  xxiii)  a  Ugio  ful- 
mtiwfa  or  fylminea,  probably  called  thus  from  the 
representation  of  lifditnlnB  on  their  armottr.  The 
letter  (generally  aprionded  to  the  "Apology"  of  Jus- 
tin), which  Marcus  .\ureliu8  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  Senate,  concerning  the  miraculous  thunderstorm, 
and  in  whieh  he  is  sai<l  to  liav<'  forbidden  the  further 
p«'rH<'eut ion  of  the  Christ iaiis.  is  either  a  l'orger>'  or  it 
was  iiiteqiolated  to  suit  the  Christians.  It  is  an  es- 
tabli-shcd  fact  that  the  ixTseeution  of  the  Christians 
became  even  more  cruel  short Iv  after  this  ineidi-nt. 

LlOHTTOOT,  St.  lanaiiut  on./  SI.  f'alj/carp.  I  (I.oncli)n.  1.H,h9), 
4S7-4a2:  MoTLa.  Work*.  II  (London.  ITM),  70-308:  Latin  tr.  by 
Mmhbiii  (Lpipi'R,  17S.1>;  HARNnric,  Oie  QuMt  Htr  Bmrhte  Obtr 
iku  Reg^nfrun'ler  im  Frl'litigt  l/'iir  Aurrh  grgrn  dxt  Qiinilrn  in 
Sitruno'l^rr^,  titr  :lrT  Aknil.  drr  »i«ji.n»rA.  iBirlin,  IMU'.  S.l.'i  S2; 
WeiiaitcKiiH.  Akadrmimhr  H'de  (TQtiingpn.  IHtH);  1  ><>MAKrKW»»l 
in  Hhetn.  Mutrum  fur  Phil,'l»<jir  (Krnnkfort.  tHtt-l).  012  aq.; 
Prrr-iwEX,  t6.  (1H1I.>),  453-174;  ,Mo>iiiB£N  in  Uermtt  (Berlia, 
1895),  tm-KMi:  C.r.rrnm  ia  A'«m»  JiM.J*TdM  Mom.  AUmtim, 
III  iI^iptiK.  1H<*0'/,  258  iq.;  AuUBB^  uitL  4m  pMtuttmu,  I 
(P»f»,  1903).  3W-e.  ^  ^ 

MiCBABL  Orr. 


Thun-Hohenstein,  Cocnt  Leo,  Austrian  states- 
man, h.  at  th(>  familv  c.a.stle  of  Tetsehen  in  llohemia, 
7  Ai)nl.  isil;  d.  at  Vienna,  17  December,  ISS-S.  He 
recci\"ed  his  e.nrly  education  under  the  direction  of  the 
di8tin>ruisheil  teacher,  John  Kohrwcrk,  and  later 
studied  law  and  ))liilosophy  at  the  Cniversity  of 
I'r.iKUi'.  Aft'-r  graduati>>n  he  travelled  through  (icr- 
many,  France,  tuid  England.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
w;l-»  towards  politics,  and  he  studie<l  with  (-special  in- 
terest the  political  s>'stem  of  England.  In  Paris  he 
studied  the  prison  system  and  the  various  benevolent 
institutions  ftir  worfcing-men.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
home  he  began  to  mak(>  use  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  and  issued  his  first  publication:  "Die  Not- 
wendigkeit  der  moralisehen  Reform  der  Gefiognisoe 
mit  Hinweisung  aiif  die  sur  Einfdhrung  dereelben  in 
einigen  L&ndcm  gctroffenen  Maaaregehi  beleuditei''. 
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Shortly  iift^rwarda  he  entered  political  life  and  be- 
came a  inomber  of  the  Bohemian  Diet.  He  aL*o  in- 
tcre»te<l  hiniaelf  in  the  revival  of  the  Cioeh  langiianci 
and  literature,  and  in  1H42  published  a  treatise  en- 
title<l:  "Ui'lxT  den  tci-^t^nwartigen  Stand  drr  Ijuhnii- 
8('hen  Literaturundihre  Liodeutung".  In  1846  a  revolt 
hi  nke  out  in  Galicia,  and  Thun  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administrative  board  under  Francis  Sta- 
dion.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Lemberg  with  hia 
wife.  CountcHH  Caroline  Clam-Martinitx,  wliotn  he  had 
recently  married.  At  the  outbraak  of  the  revolution 
in  the  ttpnag  o(  1848»  Hum  i*M  aMoii^prandeot 
of  Uw  adimnfatmtive  board  and  Moame  toe  aetoal 
talef  of  Bohemia,  for  the  Archduke  Francis  Joeeph, 
who  had  been  sek>ctetl  aa  viceroy,  was  unable  to  as- 
siunf  the  iMKsition.  During  the  outbreak  at  Pragiie 
Thun  w:w  raptured  by  the  in-surgentH  and  impri.s- 
oned;  they  were  willing  U>  releiwe  hitu  if  ho  would 
give  <"er(;iin  as-suranres,  wliich  he  refu.sed  to  do. 
NVlicii  fiiLilly  set  free  he  Hiqux irtetl  the  eonimander  of 
the  tnK)pa  in  I'rague  in  (}uelliiig  the  rev.)lt.  by  force 
of  anus. 

Thun  roac  rapidly,  and  in  July,  1S49,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  minister  of  wonthip  and  edu- 
cation, the  two  ofnces  being  united  for  the  first  time 
in  the  person  of  Thun.  Ho  immediately  set  about 
nforming  the  methods  of  instruction  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  He  improved  the  primaiy 
•eboola  and  jwaetiealhr  reoiBuuMd  the  adminirtniF 
tion  and  ooanea  of  ataiy  of  the  g^naria  and  the 
universities.  He  took  a  special  interest  in  industrial 
education  and  was  the  first  to  place  trade  and  tech- 
nical 8ch<X)l»  on  ^  finn  h.'usi.s.  He  nlso  di<i  much  to 
encourage  art,  especially  Ijv  inuking  an  art  university 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  .Vrts.  ;md  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  artists.  Thun's  work  minir^ter  of  worihij) 
deserves  (hiuhI  attention.  In  his  inoiin iriiiln  to  the 
emperor  of  7  and  1^5  .\pril,  1S.")0,  on  the  religiou.s  con- 
dition, he  mii<le  his  first  at  tempt  to  l<K>sen  the  fetters 
in  which  Jodephinisin  had  bound  the  Church.  In  hia 
iint  paper  he  demanded  the  annulment  of  the  P&>> 
Citum  reffium,  in  the  second  he  insisted  that  no 
teacher  of  religion  or  professor  of  theok>gv  should  be 
appointed  without  the  oonaent  of  the  Inahop.  In 
September,  1852,  the  emperor  appointed  Arehhwhop 
Rauscher  aa  hiaplaD»otaotiaiy  for  draariog  tm  a 
oonoordat,  and  Praa  IX  appointed  the  nuncio  Viale 
PnSla  aa  hia  representative.  The  agreement  between 
the  two  wa<  laid  before  the  committee  of  ecclesiastical 
aflf^airs  comixwed  of  five  members,  among  which  the 
predominating  influence  was  naturally  that  of  the 
minister  of  worship  and  education.  Thun  said  him- 
self that  his  share  m  the  drawing  up  of  this  agreement 
wiLs  one  of  the  "praudeat  and  happiert  leooUeetiooa" 
of  his  life. 

Thun  acted  both  in  his  capacity  as  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  minister  of  worship  entirely  in  accordance 
with  a  rigid  seasc  of  cluty,  but  he  kept  the  two  d<^ 
partments  during  his  administration  entirely  dLstinet, 
ao  that  Rauscher,  who  was  a.ssociated  a  great  deul  with 
Thani  aaid  of  him :  "  Thun  has  a  Catliolic  heart  and  a 
Proteetant  head."  GriUpaner,  who  was  less  in 
agreement  with  Thun's policy, said:  "I  haveasuicide 
to  announce.  The  minister  of  wonhip  has  killed  the 
minister  of  e^luejition. "  Austria  now  entered  on  a 
new  era;  it  be<ame  a  constitutional  monanhy  on  20 
October,  IStM),  and  Thun's  offii  e  wa-s  aboli.shed.  The 
iK'Xt  y<'.ir,  however,  the  emperor  ap|Miiiited  him  a  life 
iiii  iuImt  iii  the  l'pi)er  llmist  i,i  il  r  iMpi  rial  P:irli.-i- 
nieiit  and  he  was  a  metnlx  rof  the  Hoh.  tnian  Diet  for 
se\i  ral  terms.  In  both  ImhIIiw  he  wiis  always  the 
pillar  of  the  conservative  (';itiiiilie  jiarty,  was  the 
li'aderof  the  I'ederalist  party  m  Koliemia,  and  upheld 
the  rlaitns  of  Bohemia  for  a  full  autonomy.  He 
founded  the  "Vaterland",  the  organ  of  the  Fcclcralist 
party,  and  a  powerful  influence  in  the  politics  of  the 
day. 


TaAXXFraTBB  fa  , 

(Letpns.  1884).  17»-aiS; 


Thiirible.    See  Censer. 
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Thuringia,— The  name  Thuringia  is  given  to  a 
large  part  of  Central  Germany,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Werra  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Saale,  on  the 
north  by  the  Hars  Mountains,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Thuringian  Forest.  The  extent  of  territory  is  not 
exactly  defined.  Besides  the  Thuringian  stately 
whldi  include  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
ElauMwjh,  the  DaelueB  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  QotlM, 
Sue-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Meiningen,  Thtnfaian 
comprises  some  parts  of  Prussian  temtory,  aa  tne 
<  itii  s  of  ?>furt,  Slerseburg,  N'aumburg,  etc.;  the  two 
prineijialities  of  Schwarzburg  and  the  two  princi- 
T)alitie.>  of  lleuss  extend  beyond  the  natural  limit.s  of 
rhiiringia,  es]>ecially  in  the  south  and  ea-^f.  The 
early  inhabitants  of  Thuringia  were  a  German  tribe 
called  Hermunduri;  al>out  a.  D.  420  they  heeame 
known  as  Thuringian.-^.  Tlie  jiowcrful  kingdom  of 
the  Thuringians,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
centur>'  extended  to  the  Danube,  was  overthrown  in 
531  by  the  Franks.  Christianity  bad  been  introduced 
in  various  j)laces  through  the  intermarriage  of  the 
royal  familioa  of  the  Thuringians  and  the  Vi8i|p>ths. 
The  Qoepel  was  preached  in  Southern  Thuringw  by 
the  i^MMtlea  of  the  flanks,  Kilian  and  hia  two  com- 
pankoaOolonian  and  Totnaii,  and  hi  Northern  Thur> 
mgia  by  Willibrord,  the  Apotitle  of  the  Frisians;  but 
these  missionaries  had  little  success.  The  real  .-\po»* 
tie  of  Thuringia  is  St.  T^Miifare.  From  the  mon.'vs- 
teries  of  Fulda  and  Hersfeid  in  He.s.se,  ("hrislianity 
spread  throughout  this  region.  In  71J  St.  Boniface 
established  Lrfurt  as  the  S<h'  of  Tlmringia,  making  it 
an  imiKjftant  centre  of  civilization.  After  the  death 
of  the  first  Bishop  of  Erfurt,  St.  Adelar,  the  dioeeso 
was  suppressed  and  Thuringia  was  unitetl  with  the 
Archdiocese  of  Maine.  The  episcopal  assistants  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mains,  who  since  the  fourteenth 
century  had  been  auxiliary  bishopa,reaided  at  Erfurt 
and  in  the  course  of  time  became  almoat  anting 
indgpendent  of  Maim.  The  extieme  aouthanpari 
of  l%uringm  ahraya  bdoogied  to  the  OiooeoB  of  Wur^ 
burg,  the  extreme  northern  to  the  Diooeoe  of  Halber* 
staot,  and  the  central  or  main  part  to  Erfurt-Mainx: 
in  the  tenth  century  Eastern  Thuringia  was  divided 
between  the  newly-found  Dioceses  of  Merseburg  and 
Zi-itz-Namnburg. 

The  first  monasten,'  establishe<l  by  .St.  Boniface  in 
Thuringia  proper  was  Ohrdruf,  now  a  city  of  the 
Duchy  of  ."Naxe-Gotha.  Contrary  to  canon  law,  no 
eliurrii  tithes  were  paid  by  tin-  iiilialiitaii's  of  Thurin- 
gia up  to  the  time  of  the  Ut  formatufn.  and  they 
obstinately  m.'untained  this  riglit,  that  had  become 
theirs  by  eosUKn,  against  the  Archbisho{>  of  Mains. 
The  tribal  chtfacteristics  of  the  Thuringiaos  padu> 
ally  disappeared.  The  southern  Thuringians  were 
al)sorbcd  by  the  FVunkB,  the  northern  Thuringians 
adopted  the  charaeter  and  racial  peculiariUea  of  the 
Saxons,  whose  territory  eloeelv  adiouied  thefaa.  In 
804  Charl<  tiiaime  established  the  Thuringian  mark  as 
a  defence  aKninst  the  arlvance  of  the  Slavs.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  countr>  wa~  seized  by  the  Duke  of 
.Saxony,  and  during  the  n  ign  of  i;m]>eror  Otto  I  it 
came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  .Margraxi'M  of  Meis- 
.'<(>n.  Thi-  Saxon  dyna.'ity  foun<led  the  inona-si<Ties  of 
Norilti.'iiiseii,  Memlel>en,  and  WaldlM-ek.  In  'li- 
eleventh  I'eiitury  a  family  of  counts  from  Franmnia 
aro.-«e  to  great  importance  in  Thuringia.  The  nnix-s- 
tor  of  this  family  was  Louis  the  Bearde<l  rl.  1().'>6). 
Hi.s  .son  Ix)ui.'^  the  Sjiringer  built  the  Ciistle  of  W.art- 
bur^  near  Eisenach.  In  1080  he  founded  the  B<^ne- 
dictmc  Abbcv  of  Rcinhardsbrunn  near  Friedrichroda, 
which  waa  the  burial  ^Me  of  the  Diurioman  land* 
gravea  until  1440.  Tliia  monaataiy,  wbieh  haa 
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become  known  through  a  series  of  much 
verted  historical  worka  called  the  "  Reinhardshnimwr 
Annalen",  was  hadly  damagpd  in  the  Peasants  W  ar  of 
1525  and  was  turned  into  a  hunting  castle  in  1543:  it 
now  beloofls  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotna. 
Other  kaportMit  BsBsdjctine  abb^  founded  by  tiw 
landgraves  dui^  the  deventh  century  wero  tiifl 
Abhoys  at  Hoiligon-stadt  and  Saalfeld,  and  during  the 
twelfth  century  lliofM-  at  Paulinzella,  Goeek,  anclBo- 
Rau.  The  Cistcn  ian  AK)h(  y8  of  Volkonrodaj  Pforta, 
and  (i<x)rgrnthal  were  of  great  value  in  civihzinR  the 
country,  ('Mj>ccially  Eastern  ThurinRia. 

In  11:50  (lie  EfiiiKTor  Lofhair  apiKjinted  Louis  I 
(<i.  1140),  siin  of  Ixiuis  the  Springer  (d.  \  V2^),  Land- 
pave  of  Thuringia.  Landgrave  Louia  IV  of  Thur- 
mgia  (1217-27)  married  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
(q.  v.);  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  (d. 
1247),  with  whom  the  first  dynasty  of  Ttiimngian 
landgraves  became  extinct.  The  war  of  sucoeflsion 
which  now  broke  out  raged  tintil  1263,  when  the 
bnach  of  the  Wettin  famuy  that  ruled  fiaae-Mttseen 
assumed  control  of  Thuringia.  In  1440  a  ouarrd 
arose  as  to  the  possession  of  the  countrj',  and  by  the 
family  compact  made  at  Leipzig  in  148.5  Thuringia 
was  assigned  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house  of 
Wettin.  Tfiuringia  now  formed  a  constituent  part 
of  the  Electorate  of  .Saxony  (q.  v.),  where  the  great 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its  beginnings. 
Am  early  a-s  1.520  tlic  ('jitlmlic  Faith  was  abolished, 
priests  that  remained  loyal  were  driven  away  and 
churches  and  monasteries  wcrf"  largelv  destroyed, 
especially  during  the  Peasants  War  of  1525.  The 
Anabaptists  found  many  adherents  in  Thuringia,  par- 
ticularly at  MQlhausen  where  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
Thomas  Miinxer,  laboured  for  it.  Within  the  borders 
of  Thuringia  the  Catholic  Faith  was  maintjiined  only 
m  the  distziot  catted  Eidisfeld,  which  was  ruled  by 
the  Arehbishfl^  of  Mains,  and  to  a  noall  defPSO  ia  the 
dty  and  vicinity  of  Erfinl,  a  result  also  oue  to  the 
sneipetic  measures  of  this  archbishop.  By  the  Capit- 
ulation of  Wittenberg  of  1547  (hat  closed  the  Smal- 
kaldic  War,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  lost 
both  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  country  of  Saxe- 
Wiftenherg,  retaining  only  Tlmringia,  which  was 
partitioned  by  his  sons  into  numerous  duehie.s  (see 
Saxe-Altenburg;  Saxe-Coburq  and  Gotha  ;  Saxe- 
Meininqen;  Saxb  Weimah-Eisenach)  .  While  Thu- 
ringia still  remained  a  landgravate,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  independent  counts  and  nobles  in  the  country 
whose  possessions  were  finally  absorbed  either  by  the 
Saxon-Tliuringian  duchies  or  by  Prussia.  Opiy  the 
principalities  of  Schwarsburg  and  the  prmeipalities 
of  Reuss  have  remained  independent. 

KNOCHCNBACBm,  OfchichU  Tharingtnt  in  dtr  htrolingitdum  M. 
•dcAiVAra  ZeU  ((>olhA,  18G3):  Idem,  (Ifttehiehlt  ThOrinarm  nr 
Ztit  det  rrtlm  Lajvlgrafenhaum  (Goths,  1871) ;  ScOBEU  ThUrinom 


(and  «<1.,  Blctefeld,  1002);  ThUringtn  to  WoH  und  Bild.  ed.  by 

ik.-   !  o  ^  ,A  1 i<vwv»i..  n  

(»1 


SooMtjr  (a  raU^  Leiptic.  1900-02);  Gbbkabbt, 

OolV  1SS0-S2).  ProteaUat 


Hermann  Sacuer. 

Thtmnayr,  Johaj^nes  (called  .\vENTiNtjs  from 
the  place  of  his  birth),  b.  at  .\ben.sberg,  Bavaria,  4 
July;  1477;  d.  at  Katisbon,  9  January,  1.534.  lie 
studied  at  the  I nivfrsii ics  of  Ingolstiuit,  Vienna, 
Cracow,  and  Paris.  In  1507  he  returned  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  in  1.501)  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  younger 
brothi  ns  of  Duke  Wilham  IV  of  Bavaria.  In  his 
xeal  for  h  arning  he  founded  the  "Sodslitas  litteraria 
Angilostadenaia",  which,  however,  soon  ceased  to 
exist  (Iffin).  In  1512  he  wrote  the  "Rudimenta 
grammatictD  latins".  In  1517  he  was  _a|ipoint«d 
historiographer  of  Bavaria  and  was  oommiasioned  to 
write  the  history  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant ant  liorities  which  he  collecte<l  for  this  ]nirpoBe 
nuvf  Iicen  prrs<  rvr<i  only  in  coijics.  Tic  cniliodied 
a  critical  treatment  of  llicni  in  a  complete  history  of 
Bavaria,  "Annalcs  Bojoruni",  down  to  the  year  l-KiO. 
His  condensed  German  version  of  it,  the  "Bf^eriscbe 


Chronik",  is  the  first  important  history  in  the  Germsn 
language.  Though  he  ranked  as  a  Catholic,  Thur- 
mayr  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Humanists,  inclined 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  rejected  auricular 
confession,  objected  to  pilgrimages  and  indulgences, 
and  opposed  m  violent  langiiay  the  elaims  of  the 
hieraroiby  as  excessive.  For  this  reason  his  history 
was  not  published  at  Ingolstadt  until  1554,  and  then 
only  witn  omission  of  the  passages  hostile  to  the 
Church.  The  " B.ayeri.sche  Chronik"  was  publisbrd 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  15(56.  The  Bavarian 
Academy  itemed  a  critical  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  five  volumes  (Munich,  1880-80). 

See  the  biosnphiea  by  WtntMANM  (FreiaiiiK.  1868);  DrmtAB 
(NArdliJicm,  1863):  waona  (Bainbwg.  iSiM));  Dftuuiou, 


Thwlng,  Edward, 

Robert,  Venerable. 


YaNBSABUi.    See  Xvmn, 


Thwlng.  TnoMAH,  Veneuabi.k,  martjT.  b.  at  He- 
worth  Hall,  near  York,  in  UVJo;  suflered  at  York, 
2.3  Oct.,  1680.  His  father  was  George  Thwing,  Eaci., 
of  Kilton  Castle  and  Heworth,  nephew  of  Venerable 
Edward  Thwing;  his  mother  was  Anne,  sister  of  tiie 
venerable  confessor  Sir  lliomas  Gasooigne,  of  Bain« 
brow  Hall.  Educated  at  Douai,  he  wa«  sent  to  the 
miasion  in  1664  and  laboured  in  his  native  eounty. 
Until  April,  16^  he  was  chapUin  at  Carlton  Hall,  toe 
scat  of  his  oousing  the  Stapletons.  He  next  opened  a 
school  at  Quoaque,  the  dower-house  of  the  Stapletons. 
When  in  1677  the  "Institute  of  Mary"  began  their 
foundation  in  the  house  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coignc  at  Dolebank,  Thwing  became  their  chaplain, 
three  of  his  sisters  being  of  the  couununity.  It  was 
there  that  he  wa.s  arrcHteti  in  the  early  part  of  1679. 
At  the  time  of  tlio  Titus  Gates  scare,  two  seri'ants 
who  had  been  dischiu-ged  from  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
coigne's  employ  for  dishonesty,  sought  vengeance 
and  reward  by  disclosing  a  pretended  plot  on  the  part 
of  Gascoigne  and  others  to  murder  the  king.  In  their 
first  allegation  no  mention  waa  made  of  Thwing* 
Gascoigne,  Thwing^  and  others  were  removed  to  Lon- 
don for  tnsl  at  Newgatoi.  All  were  aoqtiitted  OBoapi 
Thwing,  who  was  brougjht  bade  to  To«  for  trial  m 
March,  1680.  Owing  to  his  challsnging  the  jnran, 
his  trial  was  postponed  to  the  summer  assises,  uid  he 
was  brought  to  tlic  bar  on  20  July.  He  was  refused 
an  impartial  jun-,  and  wm  found  guilty  on  the  very 
same  evidence  upon  winch  his  relatives  had  been  ac- 
quitted. Upon  rcceivmg  sentence,  which  in  consider- 
ation of  his  gentle  birth  was  passed  on  him  apart  from 
the  felons  and  murderers  found  g\iiltv  at  the  same 
assises,  humbly  bowing  his  head  he  replied  "Innocens 
ego  sum. "  The  king  at  first  reprieved  him,  but  owing 
to  a  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  the  death-war- 
rant was  issued  on  the  dsv  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  drawn  zram  York  Castle,  paat  the 
convent  where  his  sistsfs  wen  dwdling,  to  IV- 
bum,  wheie  the  sentenoe  wss  oarried  oat.  Re  de- 
clared his  innocence,^  protested  his  loyalty  to  the  king 
and  his  charity  to  his  neighbour;  prayed  for  the  king 
and  royal  family,  and  begged  the  prayers  of  all  true 
('atholics.  His  dying  wor(Ls  were  "Sweet  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  soul".  His  mangled  IxkIv  \v;is  given  to  his 
friends,  antl  buried  in  the  chunhyfird  of  St.  Mary, 
CaHtlegate.  Relics  of  the  martyr  are  now  preserved 
at  tlie  Bar  Convent,  York,  and  at  Oscott  College. 

Knarrfhorough  MSS.:  Coutninor,  St.  Mary't  Conttnl,  York; 
CoBBF-TT,  Stale  TriaU,  VII:  Kolet.  Rtcordt  S.  J.,  V;  Wavob, 
Quo*^ue  Hali  in  DotmnHr  Rrrirtr  (Julv,  lOOU);  GlUOW  ia  CMA. 

Rrr.  Sof.,  IV.  IX;   DoDD,  Ctiureh   Hi*torv,   III;  "  

Mtmoirt  of  Mi$iiomanf  PrittU  (Edinbw^  1877^ 


Thyatlra,  a  titular  suffragan  sec  of  Sarde«  in  T.yfiia. 
.According  to  Stephanus  Ryzantius,  the  name  wjm 
givi  Ti  to  the  city  bv  S<'leucus  I  Nicator;  i'  i.s  more 
probable  that  it  is  o^  Lydian  origin.   A  Macedonian 
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cf)l<)iiy  was  established  therr  (Strabo,  XIII,  4);  sov- 
enil  divinities  were  worehippinl  there,  sucli  :ls  .^^;M•u- 
lapius,  BacchuH,  Artoiiii.s,  alun  <•  all  Apollo,  in  whose 
bonotir  games  were  iiLstitute<l.  W'spasiatj  begau 
sreat  undertukmns  at  Thyalira;  it  w:ls  vi.sited  by 
Hadrian  in  tlie  year  12;}.  and  by  Caracalhi  in  215. 
Lydia,  the  woman  convert cd  by  St.  Paul  at  I'hilijjpi, 
was  from  Thyatira  (Acta,  xvi,  13-15);  St.  John  ad- 
drcsaedaneputleto  the  "angel  of  the  church",  to  whom 
h«  gives  crent  oommeadation,  but  after  liaviag  criti- 
cued  a  propbeteoB  (Apoc.,  ii,  18-20).  Jftuptj^koB^ 
oMityrad  about  the  year  250  at  Periamiu,  venef^^ 
18  OetflbflV,  waa  ako  from  fhia  city:  W6  know  fironn 
teatblMmy  given  by  St.  Epiphanius  (Contra  hsr.,  LI, 
33),  that  at  the  b^^ginning  of  the  thini  century  almost 
all  Thyatira  wxs  Cliri.-iiiin.  Atimng  the  bishops 
men1ionc<l  by  l.e  t^uien  lOricn.'^  chri.stianus,  I,  875- 
7s ;  .  we  may  note  Seras,  in  325;  l-'uscuft,  at  the  Council 
of  KphesuH  in  431 ;  Diamoniu.s,  in  4.T.S;  Basilius,  in  .S7.S. 
The  bi.shopric  W!w  Huffragun  to  S.inieH  as  laic  ius  the 
tenth  century  (Gelzcr,  " Ungtilruckte  .  .  .  Texte  der 
notitia-  episcopatuum",  537,  553);  it  is  not  known 
when  it  disappeared.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Turks 
changcil  the  name  of  Thvatira  to  that  of  Ak-Hissar 
t^e  white  fortreBH).  whieh  it  8till  bears.  It  numbers 
22,000  inhabitailta,  7UUUof  whom  are  Greek  echisma- 
tics,  iOOO  AramiaDB  and  Jewit  and  14,000  Muanil- 
mans;  it  ia  a  eaaa  of  the  sandjak  of  SatavUuni  and  of 
the  vilayet  of  Smyrna. 

SMm,  Did.  Onrk  awl  Roman  Groa.,  a.        Tbxicr.  AtU 

Minrurt  (Pbto,  |W12i,  2fift-iVS;  BulUlin  ile  Corrrapntuianee  Ari- 
Unique,  X,  3»S-42;i;  XI,  4."k5  4r(7:  C"i  inkt,  />i  Turquir  d'Atit, 
III.  &4S-52:  LxMrAKK*.  Tht  S€t€n  Slan  ol  iht  .t /xx-n/s/pM^ 
(Atima.  l«On.  WI:«Lw  OiMk;  Rahut.  fki  Stten  church** 
If  Aria  (Lc»£ia.l«H».  8,  Vxiuui. 

Thjmias,  a  titular  see,  waftntim  of  Nieomedia,  in 

lilt  hynia  Prima.  It  is  an  island  .situated  in  the  Black 
Sea.  mentioned  by  all  ancicni  nconrapherB,  and  which 
was  only  1121  y;inls  wjiU'.  Its  uriginal  name  was 
AjKjllonia,  hcciiu.H'  it  liiul  ii  li  niplc  to  the  gcnl  .\|x>llo. 
It  alw)  lx)re  tlic  miiiic  of  Daphne,  whence  came  the 
name  DaphmiHia,  almost  as  ancient  a«  that  of  .AjkiI- 
lonia, an<l  which  islheonlyonemet  with  in  (he Nolitiic 
euiscopatuum".  Its  name  of  Thynias  is  derive<l  from 
tncThynil,  a  people  of  Thraeian  origin,  who  (K-cupie<i 
aU  the  coast  of  Bithynia.  Le  ihiien  (Oriens  Christ.,  I, 
fli20)  mentionA  three  bishopaof  Daphnueia:  St.  Sabas, 
TeneratedoD  1  May;  Leo,  preaent  at  (he  Eighth  CEcu- 
meniea)  Couneil  in  860:  Anthooy,  at  the  Photian 
CScmncil  of  878.  One  John  was  cxUed  to  Daphnuaia 
and  mart>Tcd  under  Copronymus ;  his  feaat  is  obaervied 
on  28  November.  In  the  legendary  "Vita"  of  St, 
Andrew  the  Apostle  (P.  G.,  CXX,  221)  it  is  said  that 
the  rclii-s  nf  Sis.  Zoticus,  Anicetus.  and  Photms  wi  re 
pr<'si'rved  m  tlic  island.  The  Diocese  of  D.'iplinusia 
IS  lirsi  iiirnt ioiir<i  in  thc"N'ntitia  e])isr(ii)atuuni"  of 
I,<-(i  till-  Wise  aluiut  !MM»  '(I-  lzcr,  "  I'ligedruckte  .  .  . 
Text)-  diT  Ndtitia-  r  111  riip  it uutn ",  55:j),  then  in  that 
of  C"oiistantint'  i'orphj  logcnit ii.s  alxiut  1)40  ("Cieorgii 
Cyprii  Dcsi  riptio  orbis  romani",  e<l.  (lelzer,  (i5),  and 
finally  in  "Xotitia  13"  of  Parthey  in  the  thirteenth 
centurv  (IlierocleB  Synecnlenms,  247).  In  r2t)l  the 
Latin  deet  was  engagixl  in  the  siege  of  the  island  when 
the  Greek  Emucror  of  Xica^a.  Michael  VIII  Fafaeo- 
ktgaa,  eapturea  Constantinople  and  thus  pat  an  end 
to  the  Latin  Empire.  The  island  <rf  Di^hnuria  is 
now  called  Kefkcn  or  Kerpe-Adasi,  and  li<<s  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Sangariua  in  the  caza  of  Chile  and 
thr  vihircl  of  Conatantino^e. 

MClle'r.  Gtog.  Onrc.  miruret,  ed.  DinoT.  I.  382.  Ml«t;  Idem, 
Ptolrmiri  (ifnarapHia,  c<l.  I)iix>t.  I,  Wi.  nnt.--.:  SmitB.  Diet.  Greek 
ami  Itiimnn  Unig.,  ■,  v. :  T'lxnw  hkk,  /rir  l.i  \'chtm  Ttipogmj^i* 
ton  Klettufit»  im  Miii-Ullrr  (Virnna.  ISUI).  75:  pAt'LT-Wm- 
•OWii,  fttitl-Bnewl"l'i<li''  Jer  IchtdtehtH  AU*rtum»>rnittuteha/l 
(3r«l  f<l.).  ».  x:.  AixMunui,  no.  14.  g.  VAlLHfi. 

Thjrriua,  nKRM.\NV.  German  Jesuit,  b.  at  Xeui*.-* 
on  the  l{liiiie.  1,">:!2;  .1.  at  Mainz,  2t)  Octn})er.  1.591. 
He  studied  lirst  at  Cologne,  and  then,  after  1522,  at 


the  Colioginm  Gertnutiicum  at  Rome.  On  20  May, 
15543,  he  was  received  into  the  l><)cicty  of  Jcmu.s  by  .St. 
Ignatius  Lovuhi,  two  imnitlis  hcfnn-  the  latter's death. 
In  the  same  year,  'I'liyruuH  wius  niaile  a  professor  of 
theologj-  at  In>jul.st;idt.  where  he  taught  for  thn«e 
yejvrs  the  .Magister  sententiarum  ",  and  in  the  fourth 
year  controversial  theologj'.  In  1560  he  became  a 
professor  at  Trier,  and  lectured  on  the  Epistles  of  .St. 
Paul.  Ha  was  rector  of  the  college  at  Trier  {1565- 
70),  prorineiBl  of  the  Jemiit  pcovmoe  of  the  lUiiiie 
(1571-8),  aild  from  1878  untO  bis  death  reetor  of  the 
oollege  at  Mains.  He  did  excellent  service  to  the 
Catholic  cause  and  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Ger- 
m.any.  The  "  I.ihrr  dc  n^ligionis  liberlate",  ascribed 
to  him,  w:ls  vvnitnn  ino.st  jjrobably  by  hi.s  younger 
bmther  Peter,  al.so  a  Jesuit,  lli.s  " ('(infe.ssii)  .\ti- 
gUHtrin.'i".  with  controversial  notes,  :ij)jM'arf>d  at 
1  )illinL'i  !i  in  1507.  lie  also  left  several  vnlunies  of 
sermons.  .Vccortling  to  the  testimony  of  van  ReifTen- 
berg  ("Ilistoria  Soc.  Jcsu  ad  Rhenum  infer."),  he 
was  skilful,  industrious,  frank,  unaffected,  and  not 
lacking  in  shrewdness;  and  was  in  consequence  high^ 
esteemed  by  the  archbishops  of  the  Rhine,  who  ofteil 
employed  him  in  important  matters.  He  was  alao  a 
noted  preadMr,  and  left  several  volumes  of  aatmoos. 
When  ne  occupied  the  pulpit  at  Trier  as  many  aa 
4000  people  often  came  together  to  hear  him. 

SoMMKKVooeu  BiU.  dr  la  cnmpagnx*  df  Jftut:  BttfUoorapliie. 
VIII  (Pari*,  1898),  10-1 1 ;  STBlNHUBltn.  Ge»eh.  Jn  Colltiiium  Grr- 
imuurttm  HwtoarieHm,  I  (Kmburc,  1895),  3S:  DeuR,  iittrh.  der 
JtmtSHH  im  tin  LSndtnt  dttUtcher  Ziiimm  im  X  VI.  Jakrktutdat.  I 
(FraOnni,  IW),  psMioh  RiAliaMS  LOfVLU. 


8n  QaaaoBT  m  Obbat 

niS  rAP.lL  CAP  or  WMIXE  MATEKIAt. 
From   uti   .\1  C"ntur>    .M.'S    ;ii  ihe 
Ubnuy  (4  Uw  L'oiveiiit}-  u(  Leipzig 


Tiara,  the  papal  crown,  a  costly  covering  for  the 
head,  onuimente<i  vtith  precious  stones  and  pearls, 
which  is  8hap<-d  like  a  bee-hive,  baa  a  small  erasa  at 

its  highest  point,  and  ,  — v 
is  also  equippeti  with  K  y 
three  royal  diadems.  ' 
On  account  of  the 
three  diadems  it  is 
sometimes  called  bri- 
regnum.  The  tiara 
Ls  a  non-liturgieal  or- 
nament, which,  there- 
fore, is  onl\-  worn  for 
non-liturgical  cere- 
monies, eeremonijj 
pn>ccs.si()n  to  church 
and  back,  ceremonial 
papal  processions, 
such  as  took  plaoe 
upon  stated  oeca» 
sions  until  Rome  was 
occiipied  b;^  the  Piedmonteae,  and  at  solemn  acts 
of  jurisdiction,  as,  for  example,  solenm  dog:matic 
decirioOB.  The  pope,  like  the  bishops,  wears  a  mitre 
at  pontifical  Utunpcal  funct  ions.  The  ti.'ira  i.s  first 
mentioned  in  the  ^' Vita"  of  Pojm'  Coaslantine  i7(is- 
71  ">i  containtnl  in  the  "Liber  PontifR-alis"'.  It  is  here 
calleil  nniiilniicuvi:  it  i.s  then  mentione<l  in  what  is 
culled  the  " Con.stitut um  Constaiitini",  thi-  supjMiM-d 
donation  of  the  l';nipen)r  Constant  inc.  probably  forg»>«l 
in  the  <  i^hth  century.  Among  the  prerogatives 
assigjied  tu  the  ]m>]h-  in  this  document  there  is  eqw 
eially  a  white  ornament  for  the  head  called  phfygitim, 
which  di.stingiiished  him;  this  naturally  presupposes 
that,  at  the  era  the  document  was  wTittcii,  it  was  cu»> 
t'lmary  for  the  pope  to  «car  auch  a  bead-coveting. 
TIm-e  IM  nods  may  be  distingiiiriied  fai  the  dex-elop- 
mentfrftbetiaia.  The  first  period  extends  to  the  time 
when  it  was  adorned  with  a  royal  cirelet  or  diadem; 
in  this  period  the  papal  ornament  for  the  In  ad  w:is. 
a.s  is  clear  from  the  "Cormtituf  urn  Con.stantiin  "  and 
frf)iii  the  ninth  <hi\i>  of  .Mabillon  i ninth  <vntur>  . 
nu-relv  a  helmet-like  cap  of  wliitc  niMrcri.il.  Tli<>re 
may  ii;i\e  licen  n  trininiinj;  anniti  i  'l.r  lower  rim  of 
the  cap,  but  this  had  still  in  no  way  the  character  of  a 
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royal  cirrlot.  It  is  not  positivel}'  known  at  what  date 
the  papal  hemi-<*overinK  wue  adorned  with  such  a 
rirclet.  At  the  time  the  Donation  of  Constantine 
appearo<l,  that  is  in  fhe  eighth  rentur>',  the  papal  head- 
coverinjc  had  still  no  royal  circlet,  as  la  e\nuent  from 
the  text  of  the  document.  In  the  ninth  centurj-  aluo 
Buch  circlet  does  not  w-i'tn  to  have  existed.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ninth  Ordo  calls  the  papal  cap  regnum,  but 

in  the  <le«cription 
that  the  Ordo  (pvea 
of  this  cap  we  hear 
nothing  at  all  of  a 
crown,  but  merely 
that  the  regnum  was 
a  hchnct-Iike  cap 
made  of  white  mate- 
rial. The  m  o  n  u  - 
mental  remains  give 
no  clue  OB  to  the 
period  at  which  the 
])apid  head-<'overing 
Ixiame  ornamented 
with  a  royal  circlet. 
I'p  into  the  twelfth 
ccnturj'  the  tiara  was 
not  only  seldom  rep- 
resented in  art,  but 
it  is  also  uncertain 
whether  the  orna- 
mental strip  on  the 
lower  edge  is  intende<i 
to  represent  merely 
a  trimming  or  a  tha- 
dem.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the 
representations  of 
the  tiara  on  the  coins 
of  Sergius  III  (tKM- 
911)  and  Ik'ne<iict 
VII  (974-9S;}),  the 
only  representations 
of  the  tenth  centurj' 
and  also  the  earliest 
ones.  I*robably  the 
papal  head-covering 
received  the  circlet  at 


BomwAcm  VIII  wrra  Doublb- 

mowNEO  Tiara 
XlV-Century  Bipire  in  the  Latrran 
Dan  lies 


the  time  when  the  mitre  develope<l  fn)m  the  tiara, 
perhaps  in  the  tenth  centur\%  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  mitre  and  tiara  from  eacli  other.  In  any  ciise  the 
latter  was  pro\-ided  with  a  circlet  by  alwut  1130, 
ax  is  leamctl  from  a  statement  of  Suger  of  St.  Denis. 
The  first  proven  appearance  of  the  woni  linra  as  the 
designation  of  the  papal  head-covt-ring  is  in  the  life  of 
IWhal  II  (109<)-111.S).  in  the  "Lilnr  Pontificalis". 

The  second  periotl  of  the  development  of  the  tiara 
extentls  to  the  pontificate  of  lionifaw  VIII  (1294- 
i;i03).  There  are  a  large  number  of  rcpre«entations 
of  the  tiara  belonging  to  this  period,  ann  of  these  the 
Roman  ones  have  naturally  the  most  value.  The 
diadem  remained  a  simple  although  richly -omamen tod 
ring  up  into  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  eentury'? 
it  then  became  an  antique  or  tooth-tHlgi-<l  crown.  The 
two  lappets  (cniidtr)  at  th«'  back  of  the  tiara  arc  first 
Been  in  the  pictun-s  and  sculpture  in  the  thirteenth 
c«*ntur>',  but  were  undoubte<lly  cuatomarj-  bi-f ore  this. 
Strange  to  say  they  were  black  incolour,  asisevi<lent 
both  from  the  monumental  n'tnains  and  from  the 
inventories,  and  this  colour  wsus  retain(Hl  even  into 
the  fifte<'nth  century.  Wlien  the  tiara  is  representetl 
in  sculpture  and  painting  as  a  niece  of  braiding,  this 
ecoms  to  ari»«'  from  the  fact  tnat  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  tiara  was  made  of  strips  braideil  together. 
Of  much  importance  for  the  tiara  was  the  third  period 
of  development  that  began  with  the  pontificate  of 
Boniface  Vlll.  It  is  evi<lent  from  the  inventory  of 
the  papal  treasures  of  I'iU.'i  that  the  tiara  at  that  era 
had  still  only  one  royal  circlet.   A  change,  however, 


was  soon  to  appear.  During  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face VIII  a  second  crown  was  tuldud  to  the  former  one. 
Three  statues  of  the  pope  which  were  mmle  during  his 
lifetime  and  under  his  oyes.  and  of  which  two  were 
ordered  by  Boniface  himself,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
tliis.  Two  of  these  statues  are  in  the  crjpt  of  .St. 
Peter's,  and  the  third,  generally  called  erroneously 
a  statue  of  Nicholas  I\ ,  is  in  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran.  In  all  thre**  the  tiara  has  two  crowns.  What 
led  Boniface  Vlll  to  niiike  this  change,  whether  merely 
love  of  |)omp,  or  whether  he  di-sired  to  express  by  the 
tiara  with  two  crowns  his  opinions  concerning  the 
double  papal  authority,  cannot  be  iletenninetl.  The 
first  notice  of  three  crowns  is  contained  in  an  inventory 
of  the  papal  treasure  of  the  year  1315  or  1316.  .As  to 
the  tombs  of  the  popes,  the  monument  of  Benedict  XI 
(d.  1.304)  at  Perugia  shows  a  tiara  of  the  early  kind; 
the  grave  and  statue  of  Clement  \'  at  Uzeste  in  the 
Gironde  were  mutilat«>d  by  the  Calvinists,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  lejUTietl  from  them  regarding  the  form 
of  the  tiara.  The  statue  ujion  the  tomb  of  John  XXII 
is  adorned  with  a  tiara  having  two  crowns.  The 
earliest  representation  of  a  tisu-a  with  three  crowns, 
therefore,  is  ofTere<l  by  the  effigy  of  Benedict  XII  (d. 
1.342),  the  remains  of  which  are  preser\€'d  in  the 
museum  at  Avignon.  Tlie  tiara  with  three  crowns  ia, 
«)nsequently,  the  rule  upon  the  monuments  from  the 
eeconil  half  of  the  fourt«>enth  centurj',  even  though, 
as  an  anachronism,  there  are  isolated  instances  of  the 
tiara  with  one  crown  up  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
Since  the  fifteenth  century  the  tiara  has  received  no 
changes  worthy  of  note.  Co«tly  tiaras  were  made 
<>slHH'iallv  in  the  pontificatt-s  of  Paul  II  (d.  14r>4), 
.Sixtus  iV  (d.  14>S-1),  and  above  all  in  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II,  who  ha<l  a  tiara  valued  at  200,000  ducats, 
made  by  the  jeweller  Caradosso  of  Milan. 

N'arious  h3ix)theses,  some  verj'  singular,  have  been 
proposetl  as  to  the  origin  of  the  papal  heatl-covering, 
the  discussion  of  which  here  is  unnecessary.  The 
earliest  name  of  the  papal  cap,  aimelnuatm,  as  well 
as  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  clearly  point  to  the 
Byzantine  East;  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
model  from  which  the  papal  cap  was  taken  is  to  be 
found  in  the  camelaticum  of  the  Byzantine  court  dress. 
The  adoption  by  the  ixtp^-s  of  the  camrlauciwt  as  an 
ornament  for  the  head  in  the  seventh  or  at  the  latest 
in  the  eighth  centurj-  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
important  position 
which  they  hml  at- 
tained just  at  this 
period  in  Italv  an4l 
chiefly  at  liome; 
though  thej'  could  not 
assume  a  crown,  as 
thej'  were  not  soN'er- 
eign,  they  couKl  wear 
a  cameiauciim,  which 
was  worn  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Bj'zan- 
tine  Empire. 

GaRampi,  lUuttrahonr 
di  un  nnlieo  tigilln  Hrtlit 
(laragnana  (Roin«',  17.VJ); 
n.M'K.  G*»ch.  tlrr  lilurg, 
(Itwattder.  II  (IViiiri.  IMMl); 
RoMACl.T  or.  KLri-HT. 
.l/r««*.  VIII  (I'ann.  IHSlt): 
Ml'NTl,  La  liitrr  imnl.  in 
Mtrntiirrt  de  tWeoii. 
Intrriptionii  ft  Rrttm- 
l.rttrrm.    X.XXVI     I  I'lirn, 

1S1»S);    Bb.M'N.  Oit  liturg.  Urimndunu  im  ftrritleni 
(Kreihuri,  m\7K 


TiABA  OF  Jcurs  II 
Made  by  CarBiloasn  of  Milan 


Orient 

Joseph  Braun. 


Tibaldi,  Pelleorino,  known  alrto  fis  Pellegrino  da 
Bologna  and  as  Pellegrino  Pellegrini,  decorator, 
mural  f)ainter,  and  architect,  b.  at  liologna,  1.527;  d. 
at  Milan  about  l.'>92.  Tibaldi  was  a  pupil  of  Bagna 
Cavello,  and  a  profound  student  of  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.    His  eiirlj'  decorative  works  were  exe- 
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cuted  for  Cardinal  Porki,  for  whom  he  carried  out 
a  large  number  of  commissions,  in  his  palace  at  Bo- 
logna, the  chapel  he  erected  in  Loretto,  his  rooms 

in  Rome,  and  a 
chapel  in  the 
Church  of  San 
Giaoomo  in  Bo- 
logna. In  1586 
he  went  to  Spain 
on  the  invitation 
of  Philip  II,  and 
painted  in  the 
lower  cloisters  of 
the  Ksoorial,  after 
first  erasing  the 
work  of  his  prede- 
cessors, with  which 
he  professed  to  be 
much  dissatisfied. 
His  greatest  work 
was  the  decoration 
of  the  library  in 
that  building.  He 
resided  for  nine 
years  in  Spain,  re- 
turned to  Italy,  settled  at  Milan,  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  cathoiiral,  and  died  in  that  place. 
His  works  can  be  studied  in  Bologna  and  Dresden. 

Lanzi,  Storia  PiUoriea  delta  Italia  (Baawoo,  ISOB);  MaLVajSIA, 
Ftitina  PUtTiee  (Bolo«n«,  1841). 

G.  C.  Williamson. 

Tiberiu,  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Scythopolis,  in 
Pahestina  Secunda.  The  town  of  Tiberias  was  founded 
on  the  lake  in  a.  d.  17  by  Herod  Antipas,  tctrarch  of 
Galilee,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  reigning  empen)r, 
Tiberius.  As  tombs  were  discoverea  there  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation  the  Jews  refused  to  dwell  there, 
and  Uerod  was  forced  to  populate  it  with  foreignera 
and  people  of  low  extraction  (Josephus,  "Ant.  jud.", 
XVIII,  li,  3).  What  it  was  previously  called  is  not 
known;  St.  Jerome  makes  it  tne  site  now  of  Ilcccath, 
now  of  Emath,  now  of  Cenereth  or  Kinnereth,  towns 
of  Nephthali  (Jos.,  XIX,  35).  The  town  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Although  Tiberias  gave  it«  name  to  the 
neighlx^uring  lake  and  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Gosj>el8,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  dwelt  in  by 
Christ.  At  the  death  of  Herod  Antipas  in  41,  Nero 
gave  the  town  to  Herod  Agrippa  the  Younger  who 
made  Sephoris  or  Dioca!.sarea  his  capital.  At  the  re- 
volt of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  the  people  of 
Tiberias  sided  now  with  one  party,  now  witn  the 
other,  and  the  Jewish  historian  Jo.sephus,  who  was 
Governor  of  Galilee,  only  took  it  after  several  at- 
tempts ("Bell,  jud.'*,  II,  xxi,  6;  "Vita  Josephi",  18 
and  54).  At  the  approach  of  Vespasian  it  submitted 
without  resistance  and  was  not  nisturbe<i;  the  Jews 
aecured  the  privilege  of  dwelling  there  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  pagans,  Chri.stians,  and  Samaritans.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  set^)nd  centurj'  the  Sunhwlrin  was 
removed  thither  from  S<>phoris  tt>gether  with  the 
Talmudic  school  of  Jamnia,  whence  issued  many 
celebrated  Uabbis,  among  them  Juda  Hakkinlesh, 
who  .shortly  afterwards  aHlificfl  the  vast  bcnly  <)f  law.s 
and  ciistom-s  known  as  th(>  M ishna.  Between  230  and 
270  Uahbi  Joohanan  roni|K>)<ed  the  Gemara,  supj)lc- 
ment  of  the  Mishna,  and  these  two  codes  are  called 
the  Jerusjilem  Talmud.  In  the  .«ixth  cenfurj*  the 
school  of  Tilx'riius  prodiir<Ml  the  celebrate<l  Masorah, 
or  (ixwl  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  Rabbi  Bar  Anina 
of  Til>eri:i.s  gave  lessons  iti  Hebrew  to  St.  Jerome. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  dates  from  the 
time  of  C/onstantine  the  (Jreiit.  It  wjis  Cx»unt 
Joseph,  a  Jewish  convert  of  this  town  living  at 
S<'vtho|x>lis,  whi>  built  its  first  church.  jM'rhans  on  the 
site  of  the  |{;i<lriaiK-ntn  (a  temple  fouiidecl  by  the 
EmiH^mr  Hadrian  and  never  completed).  I'ndcr 


Constantinc  also  the  Jewish  patriarch  Hillel  was  ron- 
verted  and  baptised  by  the  miasionanr'  bishop  who 
bore  the  title  of  Tiberias  but  resided  elsewhere  (P.  G., 
XLI,  409-29).  Among  its  bishops  were:  John,  pres- 
ent at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephcsus  and  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  in  449  and  451 ;  John  II,  at  the  councils 
of  518  and  536;  George,  in  553;  Basil,  in  the  eighth 
centurj'  (Ix?  Quien,  "Oricns  christ.",  Ill,  70.V-10); 
Theodore,  in  SOS  (Toblcr,  "Itinerar.  hieroeolym. ", 
I,  304).  Justinian  restored  the  walls  cf  the  town 
(Procopius,  "De  anlificiis",  V,  9).  Ancient  pilgrims 
speak  of  its  churches  and  sjTiagogues.  At  the 
Prankish  occupation  it  was  given  in  fief  to  Tancred 
who  made  it  his  aipit&l.  A  new  town  was  built, 
churches  restored,  and  a  Latin  diocese  was  instituted, 
suffragan  to  Nazareth.  Many  of  its  residential  or 
titular  bishops  are  known  (Du  Cange,  "Families 
d'outro-mer",  807;  Ijc  Quien,  op.  cit..  Ill,  1301-04; 
Eubel,  "Hierarchia  catholica  medii  levi",  I,  511;  II, 
275;  III.  333).  The  Greek  nee  never  ceased  to  exist, 
but  has  long  been  titular.  In  1 187  after  the  defeat  of 
Hattin,  better  known  as  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  the 
town  and  fortress  fell  into  the  power  of  Sala<lin.  In 
1239  it  was  given  to  Eudea  de  Montb6liard,  but  fi\'e 
years  later  the  Sultan  of  Egyj)t  recovered  it  and 
miissacred  the  garrison  and  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
The  last  Jew  died  in  1620  at  the  passing  of  (Juaresi- 
mu-s,  and  only  Mussulmans  remained.  The  Jews  have 
since  returned.  Out  of  6500  inhabitants,  4.500  are 
Jews,  ItiOO  Mussulmans,  185  Greek  Catholics,  35 
Latins,  42  Greek  Schismatics,  and  about  20  Prot^ 
estants  dependent  on  the  Scotch  mission  which  has  a 
school  and  a  hospital.  The  Franciscans  have  a 
church  and  an  infirmary.  The  town,  called  Taba- 
rieh,  besides  ramparts  has  only  insignificant  ruins  and 
is  very  dirty. 

SyiTH.  Oiii.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Gtog..  a.  v.;  NKtrBACEm.  La 
efograpltxe  du  Talmud  (Paria,  1868).  207-M;  GrtRiK.  DfKnptum 
dr  Ui  I'aUitinr:  GaliUf.  I  (Parin.  1860-80).  250-63;  TaoiiaK.N-. 
Loca  *ancia  (Uallc,  1H07),  111. 

S.  VAILHt. 

Tiberiaa,  Sea  op,  so  called  in  John,  xxi,  1  (cf.  vi,  I), 
otherwise  known  as  "the  sea  of  Galilee"  (Slatt.,  iv, 
18;  Mark,  i,  16;  John,  vi.  1),  or  as  "the  lake  of  Gene- 
sareth"  (Luke,  v,  1,  and  Rabbinical  writings),  or  as 
"the  sea  of  Cenereth"  (Num.,  xxxiv,  11 ;  Joe.,  xiii,  27; 
cf.  Jos.,  xi,  2),  or  aa  "the  water  of  Genesar"  ( I  Mach., 
xi,  67),  or,  lastly,  aa  "the  Lake  of  Tarichea"  (Pliny, 
"Hist.  Nat.",  V,  XV).  It  lies  in  the  Jordan  gorge,  <i82 
feetbelow  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  irregular 
oval  nearly  thirteen  miles  long,  its  maximum  width, 
near  the  northern  end,  is  about  seven  and  a  half  milee. 
The  lake  is  enclosed  on  the  east  and  west  by  moun- 
tains; the  former,  a  uniform  >vall  2(XX)  feet  high  slop- 
ing steeply  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  the  lat- 
ter, lower  and  more  broken,  gradually  approaching  the 
water  as  they  advance  northwards  till,  about  half 
way  up  the  coast,  they  leave  only  a  narrow  strij)  of 
littoral.  At  the  north-west  corner  the  mountain 
inclines  somewhat  westward  and  the  littoral  widens 
into  a  triangular  plain  of  man-elloiis  fertility  which 
stretches  eastwards  for  four  miles — the  Plain  of  Gene- 
sareth.  East  of  this  the  ground  is  broken  and  sterile, 
overgrown  with  bush,  and  strewn  with  volcanic  rock. 
The  lake  is  fed  by  several  torrents  and  by  copious  hot 
springs  on  thv  north  and  west,  but  principally  by  the 
Jordan,  which  enters  at  the  north-ea.st  w^mer  and 
rushes  out  at  the  south-western  extremity.  The 
depth  of  the  lake  nowhere  excee<ls  150  feet.  Its 
water  is  sweet  and  gtxMl  to  drink.  Fish  are  so  abun- 
dant that  catches  of  fKK)  pf>unds  are  not  rare,  and  in 
one  exceptional  season  (189ti)  9200  pounds  of  fish 
were  hauUxl  ashore  in  one  huge  net.  Storms  are 
alj»nningly  sudden  and  frequent.  The  hot  atmos- 
phere of  the  gorge  (averaging  in  the  shade  93°F.  in 
summer,  and  .'50''  in  winter)  sucks  down  the  cool  air 
of  the  heights  through  the  narrow  wadis  to  the  cast 
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and  west  at  the  north  end,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
Burfare  of  the  lake  (osfloa  furiously.  Half  an  hour 
again  suffices  to  restore  the  lake  to  a  mirror-like  calm. 

To-day  the  shores  are  barren  and  desolate,  with 
gloomy  patches  of  volcanic  soil  to  the  north  and  west. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nor  even  amy  ver- 
dure except  where  an  overflowing  torrent  waters  the 
north-western  plain,  nor  any  human  habitation  save 
the  sombre  houses  of  Tiberfas  to  the  west  and  a  few 
straggling  villages.  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  nature 
and  man  united  to  render  these  shores  singularly 
attractive.  The  vine  and  the  fig  flourisheid  ten 
pionths  in  the  year,  and  every  variety  of  fruit  ripened 
in  the  various  seasons:  thick  woods  surrounde<l  the 
lake  even  down  to  the  eighth  century  of  the  present 
era,  and  the  plains  yielded  rich  harvests  twice  in  the 
year.  Nine,  perhaps  ten,  cities  encircled  the  lake 
with  an  almost  unbroken  front  of  wharves  and  har- 


Traian.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it  was  situated 
in  the  region  of  Egri  Gueu2,  caia  of  Kutahia,  vilayet 
of  Brusa.  Ancient  Greek  "Notitiai  episwjpatuum " 
mention  it  among  the  suffragans  of  Laodicea.  In  the 
eighth  centur>'  it  was  attached  to  the  metropolitan 
See  of  ilierapolis  and  a.s  such  appears  in  the  "Notiti* 
episoopatuum "  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Le 
Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  1,  797)  mentions  five  of  its 
bishops  kncwn  by  their  presence  at  councils:  Eusta- 
thius  at  Constantinople  (536);  Silas  at  Constanti- 
nople (553);  Anastasius  at  Constantinople  (692); 
Michael  at  Nicsa  (787);  Tbeoctistus  at  Constanti- 
nople (879). 

Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  gtog.,  •.  v.;  RxitaAT,  Aria 
Minor  (LondoD.  1890).  147,  458. 

S.  P^TRIDis. 

TiberitiB,  the  second  Roman  emperor  (a.  d.  14-37), 
b.  16  November,  42  b.  c;  d,  16  March,  a.  d.  37.  He 


hours.  Ruins  of  theatres,  hippodromes,  temples, 
BjTiagogues,  baths,  and  villas  witness  to  the  presence 
of  all  the  refinements  of  Grajco-Roman  culture.  Fish- 
ing was  an  important  industry  (cf.  Belh  Snida= 
"  Fishing-Hou-se ',  and  Tartc/iOT^"  Pickling  Facto- 
ries"), and  the  fishermen,  though  reputed  generally 
pious  by  the  Rabbis,  wen-  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  troubled  times.  The  fish  were  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  standing  population  of 
the  towns,  of  which  the  smallest  had  at  least  15,000 
inhabitants,  was  largely  increa-^ed  by  multitudes  of 
sick  who  flfK'k«Hl.  espcciallv  in  summer,  to  the  world- 
renowncil  springs  near  Tiberias. 

Ueaideo  the  Hililr-  Pii-tii>naric«.  ponmiH:  Smith.  Hitl.  Geog- 
raphu  of  the  Holy  Imu'I  (Ix>ndon.  1900).  4.38  KS;  Memkili.,  Rati 
of  J'Ttian  rI.4>n<Ion,  ISHI);  riiY;KIN,  D'^rription  lir  la  Pnlrntine 
(l*nri«.  IHftS  H<l»,  I'l.  in.  C'lhl  r,  WA-lyVA.  Necb^i'KK.  Gfog- 
raphie  r/ti  Talmwl  iParin.  ISflH);  Bikvkh  .1m  borr/  >/u  Im  </« 
TiixTia-U  in  Cunfrrrnret  tie  Saint-Klirnne  iPorin.  1910).  I01»  142; 
(I'arifl  191 1),  2BI  .'«I7  («  tliml  lw««r<' Ix-forr  thr  satin-  imilii'nw  in 
Jntmnry.  1H12,  ha'  not  yi»l  Uvn  |llll>li'•ll<^l I :  Brut..  f,V>K;m(>^i>  /<f« 
alien  I'nt/itlinn  (Kri'ilitirg  ami  IHUftl:  Offiruil  Hmirrlii 

ttf  Uu  PaUetxna  Hxpluratiun  Fund  nn'l  DeuUehe  Pnt-ittinn-  Vrreiix. 

jKnK.MIAII  HAHTUiAN. 

Tiberiopolis,  titular  see  in  Phryiiia  Pacati.ina. 
Tihf*ri'>p»ili.'i  ismentionerl  by  Ptoloniy  (V,  2,  2."ii;  Si>c- 
nitcs  fllist.  eccl.,  VII,  46i:  i»i<l  Herocles  (Synec.  tMiS. 
9).    It  .<»tnick  its  own  coins  at  le;ist  fn>ra  the  time  of 


TiBEHIAH 

ur  b.\  H.  Ft'nti 

was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Emperor  Augus- 
tus he  became  the  latter's  stepson,  and  was  adopted  by 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  4.  In  the  year  10  he  was  appointed 
coregent  with  Augustus.  Hard  and  secretive  by  na- 
ture and  embittcTcd  by  the  neglect  with  which  his 
step-father  allowed  him  to  be  treated,  he  did  not 
arouse  personal  enthusiasm,  and  until  recently  was 
described  by  historians  as  a  bloody  tyrant.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  sixty  yejirs  that"  he  has  been  more 
fairly  judge<l,  and  at  present  the  o|>inion  begins  to 
prevail  that  he  was  a  genuine  Roman,  a  ruler  faithful 
to  hi.'*  duti<^.  ju.st,  wi.se,  and  self-contained.  In  his 
internal  policies  esix-cially  he  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui.shetl  of  all  Roman  emperors.  Like  Augu-stus  he 
reformed  and  improved  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  promoted  in  every  direction  the  pros- 
perity of  the  f'Mipire  of  which  Augu.stus  had  laid  the 
nmndation.  He  developed  imperial  jMiwer  by  de- 
clining to  have  hi.s  authority  renewe<l  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Senate,  jks  Augustus  had  done.  The 
8tn)ng  opjMisition  which  grew  up  apain.st  him  was 
due  to  hi.s  taciturn  and  domineering  disfK^sition,  and 
tx)  the  influence  of  the  prefect  of  the  jjuard,  Jf.Wua 
Sejanu.",  whf>  alone  po.s.se.-vsed  his  confidence.  The 
persecutions  and  executions  for  lese-majesty,  which 
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rapidly  increased  during  the  second  half  of  his  reign, 
and  the  gloom  which  pervaded  Rome  induced  Tibe- 
rius to  leave  the  capital  altogether  in  the  year  26  and  to 
live  partly  in  Campania  and  partly  on  the  Island  of 
Capri.  Before  this  date  the  question  as  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  had  led  to  a  terrible  family 
tragedy.  By  his  first  marriage  Tiberius  had  a  son 
called  Dnisus,  while  his  second  marriage  with  the 
immoral  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  childless. 
After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Germanicus  (a.  d.  19), 

whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  adopt 
at  the  command 
of  Augustus  to  the 
exclusion  of  his 
own  son,  he  hoped 
to  secure  the  suc- 
cession for  Dru- 
8U8.  A  low  in- 
trigue was  formed 
against  this  plan, 
in  which  the  wife 
of  Drusus,  Livilla, 
who  had  illicit  re- 
lations  with 
Sejanus,  took 
part.  In  the  year 
23  Drusus  was 
poisoned  by  Se- 

Bnus  and  Livilla. 
owcvcr,  when  in 
31  Sejanus  formed 
a  conspiracy  to 
secure  the  throne 
for  himself,  Tibe- 
rius was  warned 
at  the  last  moment  and  had  Sejanus  executed.  Tibe- 
rius spent  his  last  years  in  constantly  increasing 
seclusion,  misanthropy,  and  cruelty  on  the  Island  of 
Capri,  where  it  is  said  he  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
bauchery. However,  these  reports  are  at  least 
coloured  by  prejudice  and  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily proved.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  Tiberius 
was  murdered. 

The  ministry  and  death  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
According  to  St.  Luke  (iii,  1),  St.  John  the  Baptist 
was  called  by  God,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  as  His  pre- 
cursor. Shortly  before  his  death  Tiberius  recalled 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  from  Judea.  Tertul- 
lian  (.\pologeticum,  v,  xxi),  from  whom  Euscbius  and 
Oroaius  take  the  stor\',  relates  that  Tiberius  received 
a  report  concerning  Cmist  and  that  he  called  upon  the 
Senate  to  place  Christ  among  the  gods.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  requestj  Tiberius  then  threatentxl  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians  with  punishment.  The 
narrative  is  not  worthy  of  belief,  still  it  is  probable 
that  Tertullian  knew  a  document  that  professed  to  be 
a  report  of  Pilate. 

Stahk,  Tiberitu  (2nd  cd.,  Berlin,  1H73);  Domambwaki.  Gnch. 
der  TOmiKh.  Kaitrr,  I  (TxMpitK,  1909),  250-319;  Tabveii,  Tibmiu 
the  Turnnt  (l<ondon,  1902);  ,Schili.er,  Grteh.  Hrr  rOmitch.  KnUrr- 
tril.  I  (Gothtt,  ISS3),  2IH-;«M;  Uaknack,  Cetfh.  drr  alUhrUU. 
Lxtteratur,  II  (l*ip«i«,  1S97),  pt.  I.  (HM-IO;  BARUeNIIKWEB, 
(f'cwA.  drr  aUkirM.  Litteralur,  I  (Freiburn.  1902),  IIO-U. 

KlEMENS  I^rOFFLER. 

Tibet,  a  va-st  plateau,  about  463,320  square 
miles,  about  1210  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from 
cast  to  west,  and  740  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  elevation  from  13,000 
to  l().,")fl0  feet,  and  with  a  jmpulation  of  some  G.-'jOO,- 
000  inhabitant's,  according  to  Chinese  estimates; 
other  estimates  place  it  Jis  low  as  2  or  3,000,000.  It  Ls 
bouud*"*!  on  the  north  by  Kan-su  and  Sin-kiaiig;  on 
the  west  by  India;  on  the  .south  by  India,  Nepal, 
Sikkirn,  and  Bhutan;  on  the  east  by  Yun-nan,  Sze- 
ch'wan,  and  Kan-su;  or  rather  the  plateau  on  the 


north  is  bounded  by  the  Kwenlun  Mountains  which 
limit  on  the  south  the  Desert  of  Gobi;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains  with  their  high 
peak.  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet. 

Hydrography. — From  this  plateau  flow  the  follow- 
ing rivers:  to  the  south,  the  Indus,  with  its  tributary 
Sutlej,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Oman;  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Ts'anpo  or  Brahmaputra 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  after  njeet- 
ing  in  an  estuarj'  the  Ganges,  which  follows  a  similar 
course  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas;  to  the 
east,  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  Hwang-ho  or  NIa-chu, 
and  Yang-tze'  to  the  south-east,  the  streams  of  Indo- 
China,  the  Lutso-kiang  (Irrawadi),  the  Lu-kiang 
(Salwen),  and  the  Lan  ts'an  kiang  (Me-kong).  The 
principal  lakes  are:  on  the  north-east,  the  Ivuku-nor 
or  Ts  mg  hai;  on  the  south.  Lake  Palti  or  Yamdok; 
on  the  plateau,  the  Iki-Namur,  the  Pang-kong,  the 
Tcngri-nor,  and  the  famed  Mausarovar  and  Rakaa. 

Geography. — Many  roads  lead  to  Lhasa:  (1)  by 
Si-ning  in  the  Kan-su  Province  and  the  Kuku-nor; 
(2)  from  8ze-ch'wan  to  Ta-Tsienlu,  Ba-tang,  Litang 
and  Chamdo;  (3)  from  Yun-nan  by  Li-kiang  (these 
are  the  three  main  routes  from  China) ;  (4)  from  Sik- 
kim,  in  the  south,  through  the  Chumbi  Valley  and 
Gyan-tze;  (5)  from  the  west,  by  Lehj  in  Ladakh; 
(6)  from  Khotan,  through  the  Aksai  Chm,  to  Rudok. 
Tibet  includes  five  provmces:  (1)  Amdo,  part  of  the 
Chineee  province  of  Kan-eu  and  the  Kuku-nor  region 
(Ts'ing-hai),  inhabited  by  Tibetans  and  administered 
by  a  Chinese  official  at  Si-ning;  the  other  four  prov- 
inces form  Tibet  proper  whicn  is  controlled  by  the 
viceroy  of  Sze-Ch'wan;  (2)  Ts'ien-tang,  Eastern  or 
Anterior  Tibet  (or  K'ang,  Kham,  Khu,  Khamdo, 
Chamdo),  which  extends  between  the  Chinese 
Provinces  of  Sze-Ch'wan  and  Yun-nan,  and  the  <Ii9- 
trict  of  Lhorong  djong,  frontier  of  Lhasa;  (3)  Wei, 
Wu,  or  Chung-Tsang,  Central  Tibet,  Kingdom  of 
Lhasa;  (4)  Tsang  or  Hou  Tsang,  LHterior  Tibet,  i.  e. 
south-west  Tibet,  extending  to  I.Ake  Mansarovar, 
with  the  town  of  Shigatze,  near  which  stands  the 
Tashilumbo  Monastery  at  the  junction  of  the  Nyang- 
chu  and  the  Ts'an-po;  (5)  Ngari  (O-li),  Western 
Tibet,  which  includes  the  upner  courses  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej,  and  generally  north-western  Tibet 
with  the  towns  of  Gartok  and  Rudok,  the  Kailas 
Mountain,  the  Refuge  of  Siva;  it  is  bounded  by  the 
British  district  of  Kumaun. 

Lam  AI8T  Hierarchy  andSecular  Administration. 
— At  the  head  of  the  lamaist  hierarchy  of  Tibet  are 
the  dalai  lama  and  the  panch'en  erdeni  lama:  the  word 
"lama"  is  derived  from  a  Tibetan  woni,  in  Chinese, 
tru  8Aan{7,  meaning  "unsurpassed".  The  dalai  lama 
is  a  re-embodiment  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
reformer  Tsong  K'apa,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattwa  Avalokitec\Tira;  he 
lives  at  the  monastery  Po-ta-la  at  Lhasa;  nis  title  is 
Cheplsun  Djamls'o  Rinpoch'6  (Venerable  Ocean 
Treasure).  The  panch'en  erdeni  lama  lives  at 
Tashilumbo.  The  supnorters  of  the  faith  may  receive 
the  title  of  Somtn  'ii&n  (regent),  or  Dharmd  R&ja. 
Celibacy  would  render  impossible  the  re-embodiment 
if  the  'hul'ukhfu  or  saints  were  not  chosen  to  represent 
the  principles  of  the  transmission  of  authority;  these 
saints  are  known  as  the  "Living  Buddhas".  The 
third  lama  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  ChcpUun  Dnmfxi 
'Uxtl'ukhl'u,  Patriarch  of  the  Khalkhas,  living  at  ITrga; 
the  Ch'ahan  Nomfn  'Han  is  the  descendant  of  a  coun- 
sellor sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  dalai  lama 
to  the  chief  of  the  Onlos;  his  residence  is  at  Kuku- 
Khoto;  the  metropolitan  lama,  Ch'ang  Kia  'HuC- 
ukhl'u,  has  his  see  at  Dolonnor;  the  head  of  lamaL><t 
monasteries  is  called  K'anpu  (abbot).  The  secular 
admin i.st  rat  ion  of  Tibet  includes  a  council  {kn  hia) 
of  four  ministers  {kalon  or  kablon)  of  the  thin!  rank 
of  Chinese  officials,  elected  as  a  rule  by  the  Peking 
Government,  on  presentation  by  the  Chinese  amban; 
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the  treasury  (shang  ehang)  presided  over  by  a  kalon 
with  three  fintrolaas  counouloni  (Isai  peng),  and  two 
lecond-class  eoundUon  {tlumg  ehodha);  two  oon- 
traUen  of  the  revenue  (3Mft»'  angba) ;  two  controUiBn 
of  etiwte  end  raede  Jkurbang);  two  superintend- 
entfl  of  police  (^skediba) ;  two  coDtroUera  of  the  stud 
(taping) ;  there  are  six  military  commanders  (taiping), 
with  tbo  fourth  dtgrcc  of  CfiiiK-si'  rank,  with  twelve 
commanders  of  200  men  ijuiihiyj,  twtjulj'-four 
kiapfng,  and  120  ling  ping.  Civil  and  military 
ofliciau  are  designed  under  the  general  term  of 
fan  muh. 

HiPTOBT. — Little  is  known  of  tho  ancifnt  history 
of  Tilx't,  the  first  dynasty  havinR  bc<^n  found«l  by 
the  Indian  prince  Rupatij  but  the  historical  period 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  enclh  eentury  a.  d.  when  the 
fint  king,  Luntaans,  made  inroads  to  India.  Lunt- 
SBiw'e  aoD  is  the  ocTebratcd  Srong-t«ang  Gam-po,  one 
of  the great  champions  of  Buddhism;  in639hemarritH] 
Ih^teun,  daughter  of  AncuvBiman,  sovereign  of  N  epul , 
and  in  641  the  princess  oi  Wen  ch'eng,  daughter  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  T'ai-t«ung.  Under  their  influence, 
the  Tibetan  prince  gave  a  great  oxu  n.sion  to  Buddhism 
in  his  empire;  he  founded  in  (>39  Lh:isa,  formerly 
Lh:i-l(lan,  where  for  centuries  his  heirs  KOveniwl  the 
country  with  the  title  of  (fjalbo  in  Tilx'tun,  atul  of 
tMup'o  in  Chinese.  The  Tibetans  were  the  M'un  of 
the  Khalif  of  Bagdud  and  they  in-vfuled  the  Chinese 

ftrovinces  of  Yun-nan,  Sze-eh'wuu  and  Kan-su,  aa 
ar  as  Ch'ang  ngau,  capital  of  the  T'aug  eiiiperorB. 
The  two  most  ancient  hi^itori^;U  edicts  have  been 
found  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Wad<irll  upon  a  lofty  pillar  of 
vietory  which  etaods  at  the  foot  of  Potele  HiU,  under 
the  oMtke  of  the  eneient  king»,  now  UHMxpoffated  in 
the  peleoe  of  the  daiai  lamii;  they  date  between  a.  d. 
730  and  763,  an  the  earliest  faiatoiMal  Tibetan  docu> 
nusnte  hitherto  discovered,  and  throw  a  sidelight  on 
the  ancient  history  and  Reography  of  China.  The 
eighth  century  is  the  culjuinating  point  of  Tibetan 
power,  \s  hich  v,  m  destroyed  when  the  Uighurs  becwne 
the  ina-Mters  of  the  whole  country  between  Peit'inR 
and  Aksu. 

DurinR  the  eleventh  eentury  the  jiriestti  of  the 
Sakya  Moujistery  began  to  he  predominant  in  Tibet; 
they  were  called  Hurui  Kum,  Ked  Church,  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  their  f2:arments  and  of  their  headgear. 
The  laxness  of  their  morals,  tho  marriage  of  monks, 
and  aorcenr  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  reform  under- 
talcen  by  Tsong  K'apa  or  Je  Rmpoch'e  (b.  at  Amdo 
near  Kuku-nor  in  1358),  founder  of  the  Gelupa  Sect, 
who  adopted  a  yellow  anm  {fuBonghifao),  ana  obliged 
his  followers  to  return  to  the  primitiTe  religion  of 
Buddha;  lie  founded  the  Monasteries  of  Gadan  and 
of  Sera,  and  died  in  1418,  havmg  established  the 
laniaisl  hierarchy.  His  successor,  Gedutidub,  built 
the  Monastery  of  TashUumbo,  which  beeame  in  the 
seventeenth  eenturv-  the  residence  of  the  second  lama, 
the  j)nnch*en  nnpoch'i,  while  the  first  lanm  or  dalai 
lama  settled  in  1641  to  the  west  of  Lhasa.  The 
vanch'en  tama,  Paldan-yeshes,  died  at  Peking  on  the 
27  Nov.,  1780,  during  a  visit  to  the  Em]x  ror  of  China. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, K'ien-luiig,  began  to  establish  his  supremacy 
over  Tibet;  already  in  1725  two  high  Chinese 
eonunieBioncrs  had  been  a|lpomted  to  control  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  eountry,  and  in  (he  firet 
of  1798  an  unpoiat  ecfiet  orderad  that  future 
dalai  lamas  were  to  be  chosen  from  Out  namee  of 
children  drawn  from  a  "golden  urn". 

Chinese  Aominihtkatidv.  —The  Chinese  admin- 
istration of  Tibet  includes  an  iniiwrial  resident  [chu 
taarifi  In  dyfn)  or  arnhnn  <ii(inng  pai)  with  an  assistant 
resident  0''^'"!?  ''^  <'h'6n);  among  their  duties, 
they  act  iis  in terme< I iary  between  China  and  Nepal 
,  (Ghorkhas  Country);  a  secretary  tsing  chang- 
king)  has  to  deal  with  native  affairs.  I'hree  Chinese 
oommiasionera  (Uang  t'eti),  of  the  olaes  of  aub-pre(ect» 


are  stationed  at  Lhasa,  Tashilumbo,  and  Ngari.  The 
imperial  reudent  is  Chao  Erh-f ung  (appointed  Marsh, 
190S),  formeriiy  Director-General  or  the  Sie^'wan 
Hu-fieBail«ay  and  acting  viceroy  of  Siech'wan. 

Tbavslubb  in  Tokt. — ^Maroo  Polo  and  Rubruk 
mention  Tibet  but  did  not  visit  it;  the  first  European 
traveller  who  appears  to  have  visited  Lluuia  is  the 
Franei^an  Odoric  of  Pordenone  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  wm  hut  in  1()24  that  we 
have  real  information  on  this  country  in  a  letter  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  Antonio  do  Andrade,  dated  Agra, 
8  Nov.,  1624,  relating  the  journey  of  this  father  to 
Lake  Mansarovar  and  to  Kudok;  Andrade  erro- 
neouslv  called  the  country  he  visited,  Cathay.  Two 
years  later,  two  other  Jesuits,  Grueber  and  a'Orville, 
(1661)  left  Peking,  and  by  the  route  of  Si-niog 
re.aehi-fl  Lhasa,  where  they  resided  two  months:  they 
returned  to  India  via  Nepal.  Two  other  Jeeuhs, 
Desideri  and  Ftagne,  mot  (171fr-16>  bom  Ldk  to 
Lhasa,  where  the  former  lived  untQ  1729,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Capuchins,  who  had  founded  a  mission  which  lasted 
to  ITtiO,  when  they  were  exj)elled  by  the  Tibetan.s. 
One  of  the*'  monks,  Francesco  Orazio  della  Peiina  di 
Uilli,  has  written  an  acnoxint  of  Tibet.  A  most  re- 
markable journey  was  ma<le  by  the  Dutehman  Samuel 
Van  de  Putte  (d.  at  Batavia,  27  Sept.,  1745),  who 
went  from  India  to  Peking  viii  Lhasa,  and  returned 
by  the  wime  road.  In  1774  Warr<'n  Hastings,  Gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  sent  George  Bogle  to  the  Court  of 
the  panck'an  lama;  Captain  Samuel  Tonm  went 
on  a  visit  in  178.3  to  the  Court  of  the  new  panch'en 
lama;  finally  the  Englishman  Thomas  Manning 
visited  Lhaaa  in  1811.  Next  we  come  to  the  cele- 
brated ioumey  to  Lhaaa  of  the  LasNiats  Hue  (q.  v.) 
and  OaSet  in  1844.  For  BBAOf  years  afterwards  the  eai- 
ploratioo  of  Tibet  waa  oamed  on  by  "pundits"  in 
the  Indian  Government  service,  especially  by  Nahl 
Sing  lujd  the  lama,  Ugyen  Gyatso.  We  must  men- 
tion  also  among  the  travellers  to  Tibet  the  Russian, 
Prjevukky  (1880-ii«};  the  American,  \V.  W.  Rock- 
liill  (1888-89,  1891-62),  who  went  to  the  north-eiust 
of  Tengri-nor,  110  miles  west  of  Lhtusa;  the  French- 
men, (labriel  Bonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  <i'0;  1.  i us 
with  the  Belgian  missionary,  De  Deken  i  lS,S<)-<>0); 
Captain  Hamilton  Bower  (1891-92);  Miss  A.  R. 
Tavlor  (1892);  the  FTenchinan,  Dutreuil  de  Rhins 
(wno  was  murdered,  5  June,  1894,  at  Tungbumdo  by 
the  red  lamas),  and  his  companion,  Femand  Grenard 

S10  escaped);  Sir  George  K.  Littledale  (1805); 
pUutt  M.  S«  WeUfay  and  Lieut.  Malcolm  (1806) : 
Captam  H.  H.  P.  Deasy  (1896);  the  eelabnrted 
Swedish  explorer,  Sven  Hedin;  and  nnaUy  tlie  Ruadaik 
captain,  P.  K.  Kozlov. 

IIelations  with  China,  Rphbia,  and  Es'ni,ANT». — 
By  a  separate  article  of  the  Ch«»-fu  Convention  (13 
Sept.,  1876)  it  had  be<ni  stipulate*!  that  the  English 
Ciovemment  might  in  the  next  year  wnd  a  mistsion  of 
exploration  by  w.ay  of  Pekinj;  through  Kan-«u  and 
Kuku-nor,  or  by  way  of  .Sze-eh'wan  to  Tibet,  and 
thence  to  India.  The  Tsun«-li-Yainan,  having  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances,  was,  when  the  time  ar« 
rived,  to  issue  the  necessary  passports,  and  addrees 
letters  to  the  high  provincial  authorities,  and  to  the 
imp«ial  resident  in  Tibet.  The  English  did  not  t^e 
advantage  of  this  article  and  countermanded  the 
miflsion  oy  Article  4  of  the  Convention  siKoed  at 
Peking,  24  July.  1886,ngarlmK  Huimah  and  Tibet.  A 
convention  with  (%inawa(<  signed  on  17Mardi,  1890, 
at  Calcutta,  settling  the  boundary  frontiers  between 
Sikkim  and  Tibet,  and  trade  regulations  were  also 
si^ed  in  December,  1893.  But  the  Tibetans  occu- 
pied land  inside  the  treaty  boundary;  ou  the  other 
nand  Russian  iictivity  in  Tibet  was  causing  urcaX 
anxiety  to  the  Indian  ( lovernment:  Lord  Curzon 
had  iittemnted  to  open  direct  conwuuuication  with 

the  dalai  lama;  there  were  rumours  of  a  Uueao- 
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Tibetan  jigref  inent.  Notwithstanding  Russia's  pro- 
U'st,  thi'  Indian  (rovornniont  proposed  Bending  a 
ml^<■-i<lll  to  LhiLsH.  Fin:illy  this  mission  was  org:iiuzc<i 
in  Julv,  1903,  with  Major  Francis  E.  Younghiisband 
at  its  nead)  this  first  mission  was  turned  into  a  second 
mission  with  Younghusband  as  a  commissary  and 
General  JaiBM  R.  L.  Macdonald  as  commander  of 
the  militaiy  emort.  The  English  crossed  the  Jclep 
Pub  (12  Deo.,  1903),  occupied  Phari  (19  Dec.), 
atonncd  GyantBe  (12  Anril,  liXM),  nod  entawd  Lhasa 
CD  3  August;  the  dabi  mat,  wu  in  ffifhi.  A  treatv 
was  signed  on  7  September;  the  British  tnxqie  left 
Lhasa  and  they  were  back  in  India  on  25  Octobo*. 
The  trefity  wa.s  rutififxl  hy  the  Viceroy  of  India 
on  11  Nov.,  UX)1;  it  included  ten  articles:  The 
Governirient  of  Tibi'l  cng.iged  to  resp«ct  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Convention  of  IS'M)  and  to  reeoRnize  the 
frontier  between  Sikkim  anJ  Tibet;  undertook  to 
open  forthwith  trade-marts,  to  which  all  British  and 
Tibetan  subject;?  should  have  free  right  of  access  at 
Gyant.sc  .ind  (Lo-stok  m  well  as  at  Yatung;  the  roads 
to  Gyantsc  and  (Jaatok  from  the  frontier  were  to  be 
kept  dear  of  all  obstructions;  aa  indemnity  of 
SSOdfiOb,  reduced  since  to  one-tUM  tUa  amount, 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  British  GowmmeDt  for  the 
expense  incurred  in  the  despatch  of  anaed  troofM  to 
LImm;  aU  lorts  and  tetilwatifiis  mm  to  be  laaad 
and  au  annamenta  remoyad  wludi  might  mqiade  the 
course  of  free  communication  between  tiw  British 
frontiers  and  the  towns  of  Gvantse  and  Lhasa. 
These  tt-nns  were  re;illy  very  moderate.  On  27  .Vpril, 
15KX),  a  convention  was  .sig;nod  at  Peking  by  Sir 
Ernest  Mason  Satow  for  (Jreat  Britain  and  oy  Tang 
Shao-yi  for  China,  including  six  articles:  the  Lhasa 
Convention  wiuj  rotifinned;  Great  Britain  engiiged 
not  to  annex  Tibetan  territory  or  to  interfere  in  the 
a<lmini.stration  of  Tibet;  Chuia  also  undertook  not 
to  permit  any  other  foreign  state  to  interfere  with 
the  territory  or  internal  administration  of  Tibet. 
Finally,  in  1907,  Russia  and  Great  Britain  also  signed 
a  eonTention:  both  parties  engaged  to  respect  the 
temtorial  integrity  ci  Tibet  ai^  to  abstain  from  all 
inlaferanoe  in  ita  intnoal  administration,  not  to 
aend  npvesentatiyea  to  Lhasa,  neillMr  to  seek  nor  to 
obtain,  whether  for  themsdvea  or  for  their  subjects, 
any  concessions  for  railways,  roads,  telegraphs,  and 
mines,  or  other  rights  in  Tibet.  From  this  time  the 
Tibetan  front  ii  r  hius  been  closed  to  all  foreigners, 
though  the  i)roliibition  liiis  been  eluded  by  the  daring 
.Swedi.sh  explorer.  Sven  He<lin.  The  dalai  lama  had 
fled  to  I'rga,  in  Mongolia  whirh  he  left  in  the  summer 
of  liX)7  to  settle  at  the  Kun  Bum  .Munasfery;  after- 
wards, in  1908,  he  went  to  the  celebrated  pilwimage 
of  Shan-si,  Wu  tai  Shan,  whence  he  repaired  to  Peking. 
An  audience  was  granted  to  him  by  the  emperor  and 
he  wtis  allowed  to  teave  the  Chinese  oa|lltal On  21  Dec., 
1908,  an<l  return  to  Lha.sa,  where  he  was  not  to  stay 
longj  a  both'  of  Chine-si?  troops  invaded  Tibet,  the 
dalax  lama  ded  to  Xkar^e^iDB,  and  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  both  Great  ftntam  and  Buma  liaa  been  the 
virtual  annexation  of  TUbet  by  China. 

M1.SSION8. — Since  the  Caijuchins  were  expelled 
in  17()().  except  the  I.azarLst.s  Hue  and  f^iabet, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  Lh.'usa  in  ISII,  no  missionary  en- 
tered Tilx't  proper.  The  Vicar  Ajiosrolir-  of  Hindu 
Tibet,  (Jiuseppe  ,\ntonio  Borghi,  Hisliop  of  Har-^.iida, 
li.  j;i^i-d  to  be  relieved  of  ]iar1  of  wnrk.  atni  (■(in--e- 
((uentlv  on  '21  March,  lsi<),  ( Iregorv  .W'l  creatiNl  ilie 
Vicariate  .\postolic  of  Lhasa.  '1  he  new  vicariate 
Wiu><  placed  in  ch;irge  of  the  Foreign  .Missioius  of  Parts, 
and  in  1S47  Mgr  IVro<heau.  of  Sze-ch'wan.  sent 
Father  Charles- Kern-  Ueiiou  ^b.  22  Aug..  1S12;  <1. 
18  Oct.,  lStJ3)  through  Hat'ang  to  Cha-niu-lo,  sotne 
thirty  d.-iy.s  in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  but  being  dLs- 
oovrred.  h<>  was  smt  back  to Ch'«nK-tii.  R(tnottlx>ing 
appoinliHl  Prefect  Apo«ttolic  of  Ivuitern  Tibet  was  (u 
rntcr  his  miaaioa  via  Yuu-nan,  while  Rabin,  Prefect 
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Apostolic  of  Southern  Tibet,  wa.s  to  penetrate  into 
the  country  by  the  way  of  Northern  India  with  Fathers 
Krii  k  and  Bernard.  Nic!iul;i.s-Michel  Krick  (b.  2 
Miu-ch,  1819)  and  Auguste-Etionne  Bourry  (b.  26 
Dec.,  1826)  were  miu-dered  by  the  Abors  on  1  Sept., 
1854.  Finally  the  vicariate  was  established  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Tibet  and  the  western  portkn  of 
Szo-ch'wan  with  Jacques-Ldon-Thomine  Deamaauna 
(b.  17  Feb.,  1804;  d.  25  Jan.,  1809),  Bishop  of 
Sinopolis  (1857).  who  reaimed  in  1864.  iUssuooeBSore 
have  been  Joacc&>Harie  Chanvean  (b.  34  Feb.,  1816; 
d.  21  Dee.,  1877),  Bishop  of  Scbastopolis  (1850)  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tibet  (1864-77);  F<?lix  Biet  (h.  21 
Oct.,  1838;  d.  9  Sept.,  IWIl  i,  Biahop  of  Uiana  The 
present  vicar  Apostolic  is  Pierre-Philippe  Giraudeau 
(b.  17  March,  1850),  since  1901,  Bi.shop  of  Tiniade 
(12  Dec.,  1897),  with  his  residence  at  Ta-T.sien-lu. 
The  mi.s.sion  includes  (1910)  21  European  prir>t^ 
2407  Catholics,  and  600  catechumens.  It  ha.s  en- 
dured (mel  persecutions  during  recent  years.  Among 
the  missionaries  of  Tibet  must  be  mentioned  the 
well-known  traveller  and  scholar,  Augusts  Des- 
godins  (b.  1826),  now  living  at  Dar^eeling,  author  of 
a  large  "Oietionnaire  thibdtain-latm-fran^ais",  and 
of  a  Tibetan  grammar,  printed  at  Hong-Kong  in  1899. 

Hcc,  RecolUttiont  of  a  ioitmty  Ihrough  Tariary,  Thibfi.  and 
CMm  (1844-6),  tr.  (New  York.  1862);  Dbsoooikh.  U  ThiM. 
dfaprtt  la  etnmpoitd^nm  d»t  mitnonnaim  (Paris.  18S5) :  Krick. 
JMiMm  d'lm  traoDW  an  ThiUt  en  tast  (Pans.  18.54^ :  .VamUicr^  oj 
the  Mimon*  of  OtOTOt  Boalt  to  Thibtl  and  of  At  jourr.f,  of  TKomat 
Manning  to  lAtua,  ed.  MAmKBAU  (Loodon.  1S77  ;  iio.viN. 
Let  dernien  tpyaoM  dant  U  TibH  oritiUal  (Paria.  1899):  Hrdim, 
CtntnU  Aria  md  KM  (Laadon,  1003);  Idem.  7'ra>w-//im(i/ava.- 
d\»cmtn»»  ami  admOurm  in  Tibtt  (New  York.  1909) :  Rockriu.. 
Th«  Land  of  tht  Latnat  fWw  Yr>rk.  lor.M.  Tkr  iMLii 

lama*  of  lAaua  (Lcydea,  19101;  Hosvuuyr,  Dt  Parit  au 
Toakin  i  trattn  U  Tibtt  inconnu  (Paris,  Cbouit,  7*t6<l 

and  Twkftaa  (N«w  Yorlu  1MB):  Blacx.  Tht  Trad*  and  R»- 
tourea  of  Tibet  (Loiuloa,  1008);  Macdomalo,  TkrouoK  tht  Htart 
of  Tibtt  (Ixintton.  1910);  Waddeix,  Lhata  and  itt  Myittrim 
(London.  1905);  Lanoo.v,  Tht  Optning  of  Tibrt  [Sfw  York. 
1906);  Daasr, /■»  Thibttaad  CJkiiuM  Turkrttan  (Dxtdun.  1901); 
YwHwausaaiia,  /mKssM  KM  (London,  loioi. 

HbMBI  Ck>RSIEK. 

nburtliii,  Valariaa,  and  llaslittas,  Saitm. 

See  C^KCiUA,  Saint. 

Tiburtios  and  Susanna,  Saints,  Roman  m.artyrSi 

feast  11  August.  The  story  is  related  in  the  K-gend  01 
St.  Sebastian  tliat  Chromatius,  prefect  of  Rome,  con- 
demned several  Christians  to  death.  The  prefect, 
however,  wm  wmverted  bv  St.  Tranquillinus  ana 
baptized  by  Folycarp.  Tiburtius,  the  only  son  of 
Qiromataua.  ma  alao  baptiaad  through  tlia  permft- 
sion  of  St.  Sebastian,  vribo  ma  his  godfatlier  m  ba^K 
tism.  Tiburtius  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
lay  hidden  in  his  father's  house.  Accused  by  a 
traitor,  he  wa.s  brought  before  the  prefect  Fabianus 
and  tried.  He  e<jnfe.s.sed  lu,s  faith  which  he  «)nfinne«l 
by  a  miracle,  for  protectiim  liitn.-<elf  only  by  the  sign  nf 
the  crf)s,s  he  walked  over  re<i-hot  coals  h.ar4'fi>ot  with- 
out suffering  any  injur\-.  But  th--  luirai  le  wa-^  as- 
cribed to  in:vgic  and  Tii)Urtius  wtia  behendeil  at  the 
tliird  inili-.Ntone  of  the  Via  Ijavicjina.  This  was  in 
the  year  2><tj.  The  spot  of  execution  was  called,  "at 
the  two  laurel  trees". 

Saint  Susanna,  virgin  and  martyr,  is  Kiid  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  St.  Gabinioa.  She  wiks  beheaded 
about  the  year  295|  at  the  command  of  Diocletian,  in 
her  father's  bouae.  This  Iwuse  and  the  adjoming  one 
bdonmng  to  her  undo^  the  pnfeet  Oaiusi  which  were 
near  the  two  laurd  trees,  were  turned  into  a  church, 
later  the  f  itul.ar  church  of  St.  Susanna  ad  duns  linmot 
icf.  Kehr,  "Italia  pontificia".  I,  61  .^q.).  The  au- 
thenti<-ity  of  the  .\rf<  of  Sts.  ."^'ha-stian  and  .">n--atina 
h  is  bi'i-n  rightlv  (|iicstioned;  however,  the  inartyrdoius 
,and  the  das'  •>(  (ii  ;itli  fll  August!  are  established  by 
the  witnr<-  of  the  oldest  .Mariyrologies  :ind  the  earliest 
jilaces  of  worship. 

Aria  AS.,  II  Feb.,  271-7;  III  April.  H  i.;  ;in  i  !I  Vu^t, 
613-S8. 

Gabriel  M^iKa. 
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Tieeli*,  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Cyreno,  in  tho 
Libya  Prntapolis.  Under  tlii."  name  it  is  not  f(»un(l 
in  any  "Nutitla  cjiiscopatuum",  imr  m  any  K(^>Kra- 

ghy  sacred  or  profane.    Nevertiu'lcs,-,,  at  tlie  itohlx-r 
ynod  of  EpheMiw  (449),  wc  find  a  Tlu-odulus,  Hi.sliop 
of  Ticeliain  Libya  (Mansi,  "Conciliorum  Collectio'  , 


VI,  610) ;  the  name  of  the  citv  is  much  corrupted  in  the 
Greek  text.  It  is  doubtf  ul  if  Tioelia  is  the  correct  name 
of  this  city  or  sec.  In  a  "  Notitia  epi«copatuum  " ,  pub- 


 by'Qdier  (Bytaatiniaehe  Zeitschnft,  II,  26), 

we  find  the  lee  of  8ioel»,  evidently  the  same  as  ours. 
Which  is  the  correct  namef  Aft  tae  Council  of  Epho- 
8us  (431),  among  the  subseriben  ii  Sosipatcr,  Buthop 
of  Septimiace,  a  city  otherwise  unknown,  which 
seema  Ukewise  to  liavc  been  situated  in  Libya  (Mansi, 
op.  cit.,  IV,  11'2S,  1221).  Ju.st  now  it  is  impossible  to 
aay  if  these  various  names  relate  to  the  same  city,  or 
whttt  iB  tbe  eoneeft  name  of  this  diooeee. 

8.  VAILBi. 


Tlchborne,  Nicholas,  7nmuBiai,  ''>*'*3?>  ^* 

Hartley  Mauditt,  Hampshire;  miffered  at  Tyburn, 
London,  24  Aug.,  1001.  He  was  a  recusant  at  hir^v 
in  1592,  but  bv  14  Mardi,  l.")^»7,  had  boon  impi  ixnH d. 
On  that  dat«  he  gavo  cviih^K-c  again.st  variou.s  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Hcfore  '.i  Nov.,  1.^9S,  he  luid  ob- 
tained hi.s  Uberty  and  luwl  pfTectfMl  the  relc.'i.sc  of  his 
bn)ther,  Venerable  Thomiks  Tiohborno.  a  prLsoner  in 
the  Gatehouse,  \Vestmin.<trr,  by  assaulting  his  keeper. 
He  Is  to  bodi.-^tiiiguislii-d  from  the  Nicholas  Tiebbonie 
w^ho  died  in  Winchester  Gaol  in  1587. 

With  him  .suffered  Venerable  Thomas  Hackshot 
(b.  at  Mursloy,  Buckinghamshire),  who  was  con- 
aemned  on  the  same  charge,  viz.  that  of  effecting  the 
escape  of  tbe  priest  Thomas  Ticbborne.  Durin|(  his 
long  imprisonment  in  tbe  Gatehouse  he  was  "  afflicted 
with  divers  tonnents,  wbub  be  endured  with  great 
courage  and  fortitude**. 

CbaLMNBR,  Miuionory  Prinlt.  t,  no.  127;  P0LI.EX,  Bnglith 
Mortgri  1684-1603  ([.oniion.  pnvalrlv  print  tor  t\w  Catholic 
BeoOCd  800,.  1006).  361.  3S):>.  ll>Klor,r„l  MSS.  r,jmm„»ion,  C(cU 

MSSu  IV  (Lowfan,  1802).  1>7U. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 


«wHv«nw.  l^OHAS,  Venbrablb,  b.  at  Hartley. 
Hampahb^  1967;  martyred  at  Tyburn,  London,  20 
April,  1002.  He  was  edueatwi  at  Rheims  (1584-87) 
and  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  on  Ascension  Day, 
17  May,  1 ')92.  Returning  to  England  on  10  March, 
1594,  no  latK)ured  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
cstrapwl  apprehension  till  the  early  part  of  1597. 
He  wtts  sent  a  ptisinier  to  \  (iatehou.se  in  Ixmdon, 
but  in  the  autumn  ni  1,V,)S  w;is  helped  to  escape  by 
his  brothi-r,  Nirhnliu-^  Tichborne,   anii  Ven. 

Thomas  Harkshot,  who  were  both  martjnrcd  shortly 
afterwards.  Betrayed  by  Atkinson,  an  i^x>8tate 
priest,  be  was  re-arrested  and  on  17  April,  1602,  was 
Drought  to  trial  with  Ven.  Robert  Watkinaon  (a 
young  Yorkshire  man  who  L-wl  been  educated  at 
Rome  and  ordained  priest  at  I>juai  a  month  before) 
and  Ven.  James  Duokett.  a  London  boolcseUer.  Oa 
30  April  be  was  exeeutea  with  Ven.  Robert  Watkbw 
son  and  Ven.  FVancis  Page,  S.  J.  Tbe  last  named  was 
a  convert,  of  a  Middlesex  family  though  bom  in 
Antwerp.  He  had  been  ordaintnl  at  Dnu.ai  in  1600 
and  received  into  the  Sf>ciety  of  Je,sus  while  a  pri.soner 
in  Newgate.  Ym.  Thoin;i.-<  Tichborne  w:i.s  iti  the  last 
Stages  of  consumption  when  he  was  martvred. 

CMAUOmk  Ittmein  e/  Mi—imtan/  PrutlaJVinaan,  174l'-a): 
FOUIT,  Rtetfdi  Am.  Prt*.  8,  J.,  I  (London,  1877);  PoixiN,  ArU 
o!  t*>'  K'ujli^  Uvhn  (LoodoB.  1001):  Idem.  UnpublitkM  iloeu- 
tn-  'iM  rrl.iiiHgittkaMnalUk  MartgninCalh.  Rre.  Sof..  V  (London. 
190»;:  l}s»Kn,AtttvtluPri»i/Comfit  inrr.-r  ;lx.n>lon.  iMr.>); 
llMMsJNarM*,  m  and  and  (LgwioB.  i^7->.3r.i  ]y>u.im.  inui. 

KOWI.N  BUKTON. 

TiconiuB  (aUo  Trcomus,  TrcHoi^nm,  ete.),  as 
Afriean  Donatist  writer  of  the  fourth  eentuiy  who 
anpears  to  have  had  some  inflnenee  on  St.  Augustfaie. 
He  defended  a  milder  form  of  Donatism  than  Par- 
mcnianus.  He  admitted  a  church  outside  his  own 
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sect  and  rejertcd  the  ro-baiitisni  of  Catholics.  Par- 
rnenianus  wrote  a  letter  asauist  luni,  miote<l  bv  .*^t. 
.\ugustiiie  iContraep.  Parnieniani,  I,  i;  P.  I,,,  XVllI, 
33).  Otherwise  almost  all  we  know  of  him  is  con- 
tained in  Gennadius  (Dc  viriliustr.,  Will;:  "Ticho- 
nius  an  African  was  learned  in  thcolog>',  sufticientty 
instructed  in  history,  not  ignorant  of  secular  knowledge. 
He  wrote  books, '  I>e  bello  in  test  ino '  and '  EiqKMritiones 
diversarum  causarum '  [these  are  both  Dowrtnt  mwto- 
gies] :  in  which,  to  defend  his  side,  he  quotes  anicient 
synods;  from  which  he  is  seen  to  have  been  of  the 
Donatist  party.  He  ooanpoaed  ti^t  bhould  be  seven] 
rules  for  disoOTttiag  tbe  meonbig  or  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  arranged  in  one  book .  He  also  explained  the 
whole  Apocalypse  of  John,  understanding  all  of  it  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  Tinthiujr  canially.  In  (liis  cxpo.sition 
he  .'iaid  that  the  body  [of  man'  is  the  tlwelling-place  of 
an  angel.  He  denied  tlic  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
righteou.s  on  earth  la.stmg  a  thousand  years  after  the 
resurrection.  Nor  did  he  a<lmit  tw'((  future  resur- 
rections of  the  dead  in  the  flesh,  one  of  the  good  and 
one  of  the  ba<l,  biit  only  one  of  all,  in  which  the  mis- 
begotten and  deformed  will  rise  too,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  human  race  ever  animated  by  a  soul  shall  perish. 
He  showed  the  distinction  of  the  resurrection  really 
to  be  that  we  mujt  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation 
of  the  righteous  now  in  this  world,  when  tbow  justi- 
fied by  faith  rise  by  baptism  from  the  death  of  aia  to 
the  reward  of  the  eternal  life,  and  the  sSMMKl  {rswr- 
rection]  to  be  the  general  one  of  all  flesh.  He  floui^ 
ished  at  the  same  time  as  Rufinus:  in  flic  reign  of 
Theodosius  aiid  liis  sm"  (e<l.  HcrnouUi,  Freiburg 
and  I^'ii)/.ig,  isy,5,  pj>.  6.s-l)9).  This  gives  us 
379-42:{  a.s  extreme  d.-ites.  Ticonius's  best  known 
work  is  the  "Seven  ni!e.s  of  inteq)retation"  (for 
the  Bible).  The}'  are  quoted  and  explainoil  by 
St.  Augustine  in  "De  dnftrinu  christiana"  (III, 
30-37;  P.  L.,  XXXIV,  81-90)  and  lus  authority  gave 
them  great  importance  for  many  centuries  in  the 
West.  St.  Bede  too  quotes  them  (£]q>Ianatio  apo- 
ealypsis;  P.  L.,  XCIII.  130-132).  Tioonhis's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Apocaiypaa"  (Bede,  op.  eit.,  132-134) 
is  now  lost.  It  was  extant  in  tbe  libraiy  of  St.  Gallen 
in  the  ninth  fleBtur\'  (No.  242;  cf.  G.  Becker,  "Cata- 
lugi  biblioth.  antiqui.",  Bonn,  1885,  p.  48)  and  is 
used  bv  Primasius  of  Hadrumetum  (P.  L.,  LXVIII, 
793-936),  Ambrose  Autpert  (Bibl.  Max.,  XIII,  403- 
657),  and  others.  The  "  Commentar>' "  ascribed  to 
St.  Augu.Htine  (P.  L.,  XXXV,  2415-.')2)  Is  believed  to 
be  a  modified  version  of  Ticonius.  Si .  .Vugustine  re- 
proaches Tironius  with  an  anticipation  of  Pelagian 
idea.s  (De  dortr.  Chri.st.,  Ill,  .33). 

BuBKiTT.  The  Book  ot  RuUt  oS  Tvanwu  (Ci»mbnd«r.  18*4); 
P.  lu,  XVIII.  15^;  aOAMs,  0«wA.  der  r«m.  Liu..  IV  (Muaieh, 
1004),  350-S3:  mviunsa,  tX*  KmnmmtaTt  da  VUlarinMt. 
TietmiuB  u.  Mirronitmut  tur  Apokalt/p»r  iu  Zltrhr.  far  kirM. 
Wittmicha/t  u.  Lrbm  (iHSU).  23S»-57;  Haun,  Ti/<-''n\ut-.SIudim 
n^raic,  I80iy;  TtlxcMOKT,  Mtmoirtt  pour  trnr.  He.  VLUS- 


AnaiAM  FtMRKBOtm. 


Tictina  Titdiani,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  some  impor- 
tance, constituting  a  distinct  linguistic  stork,  inhabit- 
ing the  river  sett li'inents  or  wandering  in  the  fon  .<ts 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  up|x*r  .Vmazon  (Marai\on 
or  Solinioes),  about  the  confluence  of  the  Javari, 
ranging  from  about  Loreto  in  Peru  to  below  Taba- 
tinga  in  Brazil.  Thev  nurnluT  about  2500  souls, 
nearly  wjually  ilivided  Ix'twi^en  the  two  governments. 
About  one-third  are  more  or  less  Christ ianize<l,  the 
others  retaining  their  primitive  wild  habits.  I'hysi- 
caliy  tfcey  are  one  of  the  fine.st  tribes  of  the  upper 
Amazon.  In  cliaracter  they  are  frank,  honest,  and 
of  affei^tionato  disjwwition.  The  wandering  Ticuna, 
some  of  whom  at  tunes  reside  iemponrily  in  the  river 
villages,  go  naked  except  for  tfie  Q-Ating  and  a 
collar  of  jaguar  or  monk^  teeth,  to  which  is  added  a 
painted  robe  on  ceremonial  oecasioaB.  They  wear 
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the  hair  cut  acrofls  the  forehead  and  hanging  down 
full  length  behind.  They  wear  annleta  of  oright- 
coloured  feathers  and  paint  and  tattoo  their  faces  in 
various  patterns.  They  live  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  (he  rurari  poison, 
here  callrd  from  them  the  "Tiruna"  poison,  tor  use 
upon  blow-gun  arrows.  In  this  manufacture  they  are 
recognized  experts  and  hold  the  process  a  secret, 
although  it  is  known  that  Slrychno$  malelnenna  ana 
Coccultu  loiicofera  are  among  the  ingredients.  The 

poison  is  kept  in 
cane  tubes  or  clay 
pots  of  their  mak- 
ing, and  is  the  chief 
object  of  intertribal 
trade  throughout 
the  upper  Amazon 
region.  They  also 
gather  the  forest 
products,  as  wax. 
rubber,  gum,  ana 
sarsaparilla,  for 
Bale  to  the  traders. 
They  believe  in  a 
good  spirit,  Nanu- 
ola,  and  a  dreaded 
evil  8i>irit,  Locasi. 
There  is  a  sort  of 
circumcision  and 
baptismal  cere- 
mony in  connexion 
with  the  naming  of 
children.  They  are 
font!  of  elaborate 
masked  dances, 
(iirls  on  arriving  at 
pubert  y  are  closely 
.secluded  for  a  long 
[leriod,  terminat- 
mg  with  a  general 
feast  and  drinking  orgy,  the  liquor  being  the  masato, 
or  chicha,  prepared  from  chewed  and  fermented  com 
or  bananas.  Wives  are  obtained  by  purchase.  The 
<lea<l  are  buried  in  great  earthen  jars,  together  with 
food  and,  in  the  case  of  a  warrior,  broken  weapons, 
the  ceremony  concluding  with  a  drinking  feast. 

Some  effort  at  the  conversion  of  the  Ticuna  was 
made  by  the  Portugtiese  Carmelilfw  from  Brazil  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  without 
result,  owing  to  the  Indian  dread  of  the  Portuguese 
slave-hunters.  About  17(iO  the  Jesuit  Father  Fran- 
ciscus,  of  the  neighbouring  mission  of  San  If^nacio 
among  the  Peva,  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ticuna, 
succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  the  latter  into  a  new 
mission  village  which  he  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Ixjreto  (now  Loreto,  Peru)^  one  of  the  "lower  mis- 
sions" of  the  Jesuit  provmce  of  Mainas.  At  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  170S  it  was  in 
charge  of  F'uther  Segundo  del  Castillo  and  contained 
700  souls,  b<'ing  one  of  the  largest  of  the  province. 
.Vfter  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  the  missions  were 
given  over  to  the  Franciscans,  under  whom  the  work 
was  ct)ntinued  tmtil  interrupte<l  by  the  long  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  beginning  m  ISIO.  l"nder  the  new 
republican  gnvemmcnt  the  mis.«ions  were  neglected 
and  rapidly  declin«'<l,  but  the  Christian  Tiruna  are 
still  served  bv  resifleni  priests  at  Loreto  and  Taba- 
tinga,  including  the  auxiliary  villages.  Marooy 
gives  a  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

Fn)rn  the  .American  ofhcer,  Lieut.  Herndon,  we 
have  the  ff)llowing  intt'n-wting  account  fcondenseil)  of 
the  Ticuna  mission  village  of  Caballoeorha  near 
Ixjreto,  as  he  found  it  in  1S."»!;  "The  village  is 
siluati-*!  on  the  rtiHo  friver  inlet  i,  abo<it  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  lake.  If  contains  27^>  inhabitants,  mostly  Ticu- 
nas  Indians.    These  are  darker  than  the  generality 


A  TiccNA  Indian,  ('ARsriNa  Bi^furorx 
From  n  Narratnt-  of  the  Fxplorntions 
of  S^iiiyth  and  Lowe,  published  in  1H36 


of  the  Indians  of  the  Marafion,  though  not  so  dark 
as  the  Marubos,  and  they  are  beardless,  which  frees 
them  from  the  negro  look  that  these  last  have.  Their 
houses  are  generally  plastered  with  mud  inside,  and 
are  far  neater  looking  and  more  comfortable  than  the 
other  Indian  residences  that  I  have  seen.  This  is 
however  entirely  owing  to  the  activity  and  energj-  of 
the  priest,  Father  Flores,  who  seems  to  have  them  in 
excellent  onler.  They  are  now  building  a  church  for 
him,  which  will  be  the  finest  in  the  MonlaAa  (forest 
region).  The  men  are  all  decently  clad  in  frocks  and 
trousers;  and  the  women,  besides  the  usual  roll  of 
cotton  cloth  around  the  loins,  wear  a  short  tunic 
covering  the  breast.  Father  Flores  keeps  the  Indians 
at  work,  sees  that  thev  keep  themselves  and  hou.'tcs 
clean,  and  the  streets  of  the  village  in  order,  and  I  saw 
none  of  the  abominable  drinking  and  dancing  with 
which  the  other  Indians  invariably  wind  up  the  Sun- 
day." Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Flores  he 
was  able  to  witness  a  heathen  incantation  over  a  sick 
man.  ()n  approaching  the  house  they  heard  a  num- 
ber of  persons  singing  inside,  and,  sa)^  Herndon,  "I 
was  almost  enchanted  myself.  I  never  heard  such 
tones,  and  think  that  even  instrumental  music  could 
not  be  made  to  equal  them.  I  have  frequently  been 
astonished  at  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  mock  ani- 
mals, but  I  had  heard  nothing  like  this  before.  The 
tones  were  so  low,  so  faint,  so  guttural,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sweet  and  clear,  tnat  I  could  scarcely 
beheve  they  came  from  human  throats,  and  they 
seemed  fittmg  sounds  in  which  to  address  spirits  of 
another  world."  When  they  entered,  the  singers 
fled,  and  they  found  only  two  men  sitting  by  a  fire 
of  blazing  copal  gum,  fiUmg  an  earthen  pot  with  the 
juice  of  cTiewed  t(M)acco,  and  plainly  showing  by  their 
manner  that  the  ceremony  was  not  intended 
for  strangers. 

Brinton,   Ameriean  Hart  (New  York,   1801);  CAarcLNAr. 

BzpMition  riant  I'.imfriqutdu  Sud  (6  vola.,  Paris.  1850-I): 

CRA.KmE  T  Herheba,  Hittoria  de  UtM  Mitione*  de  la  Compalkia 
de  Jreut  en  el  MaraAon  EnpaM  (written  bcfort-  1801)  (Mudrid. 
1901):  Her.vikin,  Ezploratian  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amatun  (Wa.<h- 
inxton,  IHM);  Marc«jt,  Voyngt  i4  tmrerf  I'Am^ique  du  Sud  (3 
vol*.,  Pariji.  1A60):  vok  Martiui,  ElKnographie  unJ  Speackn- 
kunde  Amerikat.  I  (I^ipiin,  1807):  Raihukdi.  El  Pent,  II  (lima. 
lS7<i);  Idew,  Apunte$  *obre  la  prorineia  lUomI  de  Ixtrrto  (Lima. 
1862):  Markham,  Tribes  in  Ihe  Valleu  of  the  Amaton  in  Jour. 
Anlkrop.  IntlUtUe,  XXIV  (London,  1805). 

James  Mooney. 

Tieflentaller,  Joseph.  Jesuit  raissionarj-  and 
note<i  geographer  in  Ilinclustan,  b.  at  Boren  in  the 
Tvrol,  27  August,  1710;  d.  at  Lucknow.  5  July,  1785. 
tfe  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  9  October,  1729,  and 
went  in  1740  to  the  East  Indian  mission  where  he 
occupied  various  positions,  chiefly  in  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Mo^^ul.  After  the  suppression  of  tne  So- 
ciety he  remained  in  India,  and  on  his  death  was 
buried  in  the  mission  cemetery  at  Agra,  where  his 
tombstone  still  stands.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  with 
an  unusual  talent  for  languages;  besides  his  native 
tongue  he  understood  I^atin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French. 
Hindustani,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sans<>rit.  He  was 
the  first  Kuropcan  who  wrote  an  exact  description  of 
Hindustan.  A  brief  list  of  his  works  is  the  best  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  power  of  work  and  his  varied 
scholarship. 

In  geography,  he  wrote  a  "Descriptio  India*",  that 
is  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  of  India,  of  its  cities,  fortresses,  and  the 
most  important  smaller  towns,  together  with  an  exact 
statement  of  g(>ographical  positions,  calculated  by 
means  of  a  simph'  quadrant.  The  work  al.<w  eontaitis 
a  large  number  of  maps,  plans,  and  sketches  drawn  by 
himself,  and  the  list  ol^  geographical  |)o.sitions  filifi 
twenty-one  quarto  pages.  He  also  i)repHn«d  a  large 
book  of  maps  on  the  basin  of  the  Canges,  entitled: 
"Cursus  Gangie  fluvi  India:  maximi,  inde  Priaga  !>ea 
F'lahbiwio  Calcuttam  usque  ope  acus  magnet  icap  ex- 
ploratus  atque  litt«ris  mandatus  a  J.  T.  S.  J. "  (1765). 
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The  original  map  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
measures  15',  that  of  the  middle  course,  from  Benares 
to  Patna,  measures  4'  3"  square.  In  audition  there  ia 
a  map  of  similar  dimensions  of  the  Gasra,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  numerous  notes,  sketches  of  particu- 
lar parts,  and  mans  Kiving  details — an  "enonnous  la- 
bour", as  Bernoulli  calls  it.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  reKlons  containing  the  sources  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  India.  In  the  field  of  reli((iona  he  wrote  on  Brah- 
minism  a  work  directed  aRainst  the  errors  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen Z.  Holwell  and  Alexander  Dow.  Others  of 
his  writings  were  on  Indian  idolutrv,  Indian  asceti- 
cism, the  religion  of  the  Parsees,  Nioliammetlanism, 
the  relations  of  these  religions  to  one  another,  etc. 
His  writings  in  the  department  of  the  natural  sciences 
are:  astronomical  observations  on  the  sun-sjwtj*  and 
the  zodiacal  light^  studies  on  the  astronomy,  astrology, 
and  cosmology  of  the  Hindus,  descriptions  and  obser- 
vations of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  India. 
The  department  of 
history  is  represented 
by  writings  in  Latin 
on  the  origin  of  the 
Hindus  and  of  their 
religion,  an  account 
in  German  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  Nadir 
»hah  to  India,  the 
deeds  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Shah  Alam  in 
Persian,  and  in 
French  the  incursions 
of  the  Afghans  and 
the  conquest  of  Delhi, 
and  the  contempo- 
rary history  of  India 
for  the  years  1757-64. 
In  linguistics  he 
wrote  a  Sanscrit- 
Farsee  lexicon,  trea- 
tises in  Latin  on  the 
language  of  the  Par- 
sees,  on  the  prop<T  pronunciation  of  Latin,  etc. 

Tieffentaller  sent  these  works  in  manuscript  partly 
to  the  Danish  scholar  Dr.  Kratzenstein  at  Copen- 
hagen, partly  to  the  celebrated  French  Orientalist 
and  geographer  A.  H.  Anciuetil-Duperron  (1731-1805). 
The  latter  gave  due  creait  to  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  works,  especially  those  on  geography,  in 
his  addresses  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
("Journal  des  Scavans",  Dec.,  1776),  and  made  the 
writings  of  Tieffentaller  partly  accessible  to  the 
leameo  world  in  his  "Recherches  hist,  et  g<k>gr.  sur 
rinde"  (1786),  and  also  in  his  "Carte  g<5n^rale  du 
cours  du  Gange  et  du  Gagra  dressde  par  les  cartes 
particuli^res  du  P.  Tieffenthaler "  (Paris,  17S4).  A 
part  of  the  manuscripts  at  Copenhagen  were  obtained 
Dy  the  German  scholar  Johann  Bernoulli  of  Berlin 
who  used  them  in  connexion  with  the  "  Kecherchi-« " 
of  Anquetil  for  the  great  work  "Des  Pater  Joi*eph 
Tieffenthalers  d.  Ges.  Josu  und  apost.  Missionarius  in 
Indicn  historisch-geographische  Beschrcibung  von 
Hindustan  .  .  ."  (3  volumes,  quarto,  Berlin-Gotha, 
1785-87).  The  greater  part  of  the  first  two  volumes 
is  devoted  to  Tieffentaller's  writings,  his  maps,  and 
sketches.  The  French  edition,  entitled:  "Description 
hist,  et  g<k>gr.  de  I'lnde  .  .  .",  appeared  at  Berlin  in 
three  vols.,  4to  (1786-91).  A  large  part  of  his  manu- 
scripts are  probably  still  extant  in  Paris  and  Copen- 
hagen. 

HroKBEB.  Drulteht  JttuiUnmitnanare  deM  17.  und  IS.  Jahrh. 
(Frpiburc.  18SW),  179;  Stm.  Jn,.  TirfmtaUrr,  S.J..  A  Forgottm 
O'roffraphrr  a/ /m/vif Bombay,  lOOfi);  HoinTN.  Jmit  .Wim'nnori** 
in  XoTthern  India  (Calcutta,  1907).  A.  Ht'ONDER. 

Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista  (Giambattista),  b. 
in  Venice  in  1696;  d.  at  Madrid,  27  March,  1770. 


G^uiuliuttiBtu  Tiipolu,  Ctiun:)i  i>l  tlif  Gi«unti, 


The  son  of  a  sea-captain  and  marine  merchant,  who 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune,  Tiepolo  mar- 
ried, in  1721,  Cecilia,  the  sister  of  the  painter  Guardi, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  His  earUest  master 
was  Lazzerini,  but  his  artistic  career  was  dcrivetl  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Titian,  Piazzeta,  Ricci, 
and  especially  Veronese,  Up  to  1750  he  worked  in 
Venice  and  various  places  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
painting  some  remarkable  works  at  Milan,  in  Brescia, 
and  in  one  or  two  villas  near  Venice.  He  then,  ac- 
companiwl  by  his  son,  travelled  to  WUrzburg,  where 
he  resided  for  three  years,  executing  some  magnificent 
ceihng  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  He 
was  back  again  in  Venice  in  1753,  full  of  commissions, 
elected  President  of  the  Academy  of  Pad'ia,  and  hold- 
ing high  distinction  in  his  native  town.  In  1761  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain, 
to  come  to  that  country  to  decorate  the  royal  palace 

of  Madrid.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  his 
residence  there  he  in- 
curred the  jealousy 
and  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  Raphael 
Mengs.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  great  Vene- 
tian painters ;  his 
works  are  magnificent 
in  force,  brilliance, 
and  skill.  As  a 
draughtsman  and 
colourist,  few  have 
approached  him;  as 
an  etcher,  he  took  & 
high  position. 

Giovanni  Dome- 
Nico,  son  and  pupil  of 
the  elder  Tiepolo,  b. 
in  Venice,  30  August. 
1727;  d.  there,  3 
March,  1804.  He 
was  his  father's  as- 
sistant but  far 


Vrnio' 


in- 


ferior in  everv  respect  in  draughtsmanship  and  col- 
ouring. His  best  work  is  the  ceiling  in  the  Palazio 
Ducale  at  Genoa.  In  his  latter  years,  havinft  satis- 
factory means,  he  retired  to  a  villa  near  Venice  and 
lived  m  comfort.  His  marriage  had  taken  place  in 
1776,  and  was  a  scene  of  p-eat  pomp  and  magnificence. 
His  widow  married  again  after  his  decease,  and  the 
male  line  of  Tiepolo  died  out  with  him. 

Sack.  Giambattitta  und  Domenifo  Tiepolo  (Brrlio,  IDIO); 
MuuiRNTi,  fV.  H.  Tirpolo  (Milan,  IWW);  I-an»i,  Slnria  PiUoriea 
dtUa  Italia  (BaiMano,  ISOO);  Pittoni,  Dei  Pilmi  Artitti  Ventti 
(BerRamo.  1905), 

Georoe  Charles  Williamson. 

Tiomey,  Mark  Aloysios,  b.  at  Brighton,  Sept., 
1795;  d.  at  Anindel,  19  Feb.,  1862.  After  his  early 
schooling  with  the  jVanciscans  at  Baddcsley  Green, 
Warwickshire,  he  was  e<lucatc<l  at  St.  Exlmund's  Col- 
lege, Old  Hall,  which  he  entered  in  1810  and  where  he 
was  ordained  priest.  19  Sept.,  1818.  He  remained 
at  the  college  as  professor  and  procurator  in  1818-19. 
He  then  scrvetl  as  assistant  priest  at  Warwick  Street, 
London,  and  afterwards  at  Lmwiln's-Inn  Fields  till  his 
ill-healtn  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  country  mis- 
sion of  Slindon  in  Sussex.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfclk  at  Arundel,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  devoting  himself  to  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  studies.  His  chief  object  was 
to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Dodd's  "Church  His- 
tory of  England",  which  should  incorporate  all  the 
documents  collected  by  himself  and  Kirk.  The  first 
volume  ap|)eared  in  18.jy,  but  on  the  publication  of 
the  fifth  volume  in  1843  the  work  was  unfortunately 
disccmt  inued,  as  the  revival  of  the  historj'  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century disputes  between  seculars  and  regulars 
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waa  thought  inopportune  and  nave  offence.  Mean- 
while bis  position  as  an  antiqutu-ian  had  received 
public  recognition,  for  in  1S;W  he  wan  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  in  1841  a  Fellow  of 
the  Itoyal  Society.  He  also  acte<l  sis  secretary  to  the 
Suaeex  ArchiW)logical  Society.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  hierarchy  he  became  the  first  canon  peniten- 
tiary of  the  Diocese  of  Southwark,  having  long  been 
a  member  of  the  old  chapter.  Shortly  afterwards, 
his  relations  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  whose  p()Ucv 
he  dislikc<i  and  mistrusted,  became  ver>-  ^trained. 
Arising  out  of  Tierney's  bioKra|)hical  sketch  of  Lin- 
sard,  a  controversv  began  between  them  on  the  well- 
known  question  whether  Lingard  had  been  created  a 
cardinal  in  petto,  by  Leo  XH,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman 
addressed  to  his  chapter  a  letter  complaining  of 
Tierney's  criticism  of  his  "Recollections  of  the  last 
Four  Popes".  In  answer  to  this  Tierney  WTote  the 
"  Reply  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Letter  to  his  Chapter" 
(1858),  which  was  not  published.  He  aLw  wrote 
"The  Hi8tor>'  and  .Antiquities  of  the  Castle  of 
Arundel"  (Ix>ndon,  1834)  and  several  controversial 
pamphlets.  For  a  time  he  act^-d  as  editor  of  the 
"Dublin  Review",  succci-ding  Quin  the  first  editor. 

IxiWER.  Wurlhie*  of  Sustex  iLcwph.  IStU).  341:  B.  Ward.  //■«(. 
of  St.  KdmuniTM  CoUeyr  (I^ndoii.  189.1);  Idem.  The  Rrt  of  Calhotie 
Bmaneipation,  III  (lyoadoa,  1912).  apppnlix:  W.  Waiid.  Liff  of 
Cardinal  Wittman  (London,  1H97);  BM.  Dirl.  Kno.  Cnlh..  ».  v. 

Edwin  Bi-rton. 

Tigris,  Saint,  Irish  saint,  sister  of  St.  Patrick. 
Much  obscurity  attaches  to  her  life,  and  .she  hiis  been 
frequently  confounded  with  St.  Darerca,  another  of 
the  five  sisters,  who  are  treated  of  at  length  by  Colgan. 
St.  Tigris  was  the  moiher  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
became  bwhops:  Sts.  I.,omam  of  Trim;  Munis  of 
Forgney;  Broccaid  of  Emlugh;  Brorcen  of  Brcaghwy; 
and  Mugenoc  of  .Ml  Duimi  (Huin.  Jocelyn  cre<lita 
the  saint  with  .seventeen  sons  and  five  daughters, 
but  Tirerhan  anil  the  "Tripartite  Life  "are  oreferable 
authorities.  Her  husband's  name  was  Gollit.  The 
time  and  place  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

Htokm.  TripartUt  l.xjt  of  St.  Patrick  (London.  1887);  Healt, 
Lift  and  WrUingt  of  St.  Patrick  (Duliliu. 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 

Tillemont.  Lon.s-SfiBAHTir.N  Le  Xain  de,  French 
historian  and  priest,  b.  at  Paris,  30  November, 
1637;  d.  there,  10  January-,  1698;  he  was  educated  at 

the  t>etites  ecoUs  of 
Port-Royal,  where 
Nicole  instructed 
him  in  logic.  His 
natural  inclination 
was  towards  hi»- 
tor>'.  In  reading 
Bamnius  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of 
going  biick  to  the 
sources  from  which 
(hat  historian  had 
drawn.  At  the  age 
of  <'ighteen,  there- 
fore, he  began  to 
make  notes  and  ex- 
tracts— a  work  he 
continual  through- 
out his  life.  He 
spent  several  years 
Hi  Beauvais,  partly 
in  t  he  seminary 
and  partly  with 
Canon  Ilemiant, 
authority  on  the  early  jigi-s  *>f 
He  rt'ceivifl  Holy  orders  somewhat 
in  ll>72  and  a 
\t  that  time 


riiBASTIAK   Ll:   .NaIS   de  I'lLLCMIINT 

.AtttT  a  piuutini;  l»y  KAvn? 

who   Wiis  an 
Christ  iaiiity. 

late  in  life,  becoming  a  subdeacon 
priest  four  years  later,  when  he  wjis  .TO, 


he  resided  in  Port -Royal,  but  a 
wlM'ri  its  comiiiimity  w:ls  disperse 


little  Inter,  in  U»7<.», 
ll,  he  withdrew  to  his 


small  estate  at  Tillemont,  between  Montreuil  and 
Vincennes,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  twenty 
years  later  in  1698,  devoting  his  time  to  exercises  «if 
pietv  and  to  historical  work.  He  8uppUe<l  several  of 
nis  feamed  friends  with  much  material  for  their  writ- 
ings. Thus  he  siK-nt  two  years  collecting  note«  on  St. 
Ixtuis  for  I/i'maiatre  de  Lacy,  who  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, to  make  use  of  them.  They  were  published  by 
the  Soci6(6  de  I'histoire  de  France  in  1847  (6  vols.). 
Tillemont  wTotc  in  addition:  "Histoire  des  empereurs 
et  autres  princes  qui  ont  T6gn6  pendant  les  six  pre- 
miers siNiles  de  I'Eglisc"  (6  volumes  in  4*)j  and  "NI^- 
moires  pour  8er\-ir  k  I'histoire  eccldsiastique  dw  six 
premiers  sidles"  (16  volumes  in  4°).  Only  the  first  four 
volumes  of  each  of  these  works  appeared  in  the  life- 
time of  the  author.  Tillemont's  style  is  djy,  but  he 
is  an  accurate  and  learned  historian. 

Tronchay.  Ia>  rie  et  T etprit  de  M.  Sain  de  Tillemont  (\anfy. 
1706);  Hai.vtb-Becvb,  Port  RounI,  IV. 

Georges  Bertrin. 

Tilly,  Johanjjes  Tsercl^es,  Cocnt  of,  b.  nt 
Brabant  in  1559;  d.  at  Ingolstatit  in  April,  1632.  He 
waM  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Brabant  named 
T8ercla?8.  His 
mother  was  a  de- 
voted Catholic;  his 
father  took  part  at 
first  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain,  but 
by  1574  became  a 
loyal  adherent  of 
Philip  II.  The  son 
was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Co- 
logne. Like  all  the 
great  men  who 
fought  for  the 
Church  and  the 
empire  during  the 
era  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the 
Counter-Reforma- 
tion, Till  v  has  long 
been  calumniated 
by  Protestant  and 
rationalist  histo- 
rians. In  reality  he  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety, 
remarkable  self-control,  moderation,  and  disin- 
terestedness, a  "monk  in  the  garb  of  a  general". 
He  was  honest,  even  to  the  enemy,  a  father  to 
his  soldiers,  and  humane  to  the  common  people, 
whom  he  protected  as  far  as  he  could  against  acts 
of  violence.  As  a  general  he  was  celel}ratt>d  for 
his  caution,  his  able  grasp  of  situations,  for  the  excel- 
lent preparatoHr'  training  he  gave  his  troops,  and  his 
never-failing  n'adiness  to  meet  the  enemy  and  force 
him  to  give  battle.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
the  celebrated  general,  Alexander  Famese;  at  a 
later  date  Tillv  surpassed  his  teacher.  I'p  to  l.')M 
he  took  part  I'n  the  wars,  some  political  and  some 
religious,  which  laid  waste  the  country  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine:  the  War  of  Cologne, 
the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  the  War  of  the  Holy 
lycague.  In  1594  Heno'  IV  would  have  l>»«en  glad 
to  have  Tillv  as  one  of  his  generals.  During  the  years 
lt»(MH(8,  Tilly  -served  Emperor  Rudolph  II  and  fought 
in  Hungan,'  against  the  Turks;  in  1604  he  resrmtl 
Gran;  in  1605  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ini|K>riHl  forces;  but  the  quarrels  in  the  House  of 
.Austria  and  Rudolph's  mental  decay  made  succ«>ss 
imiMisaible.  During  the  peritKl  16U)-30  Tilly  ••oni- 
manded  the  anny  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Maxi- 
milian was  a  man  ver>'  similar  to  Tilly;  they  seemed 
made  to  work  together.  Tilly  was  to  ciminiaiKi  tho 
anny  of  the  newly-founded  League  of  the  Catholic 
States  of  the  empire. 


TlIXT,  XHOM  AS  ExoMAVtNO  ATTKM 
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During  the  era  of  peace  up  to  1620,  Tilly  created 

the  Bavarian  aniiy,  the  flower  of  the  army  of  the 
Loaguc,  uii<i  the  firct  standing  army  in  the  empire 
that  was  paid  and  fofl,  not  by  phindfrinK  and  enforced 
contributions,  but  out  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the 
State.  With  the.se  trwpti  ax  his  tiuiinstay  he  took 
part  in  the  prf)lungi^i  war  in  Bohemiu  and  the  empire 
during  the  years  l()20-.3tl  In  lti20  tfie  force  of  his 
attack  gained  the  victor>-  at  the  battle  of  the  While 
Mount&in  (8  November)  over  the  Bohemians  who 
bad  revolted  against  the  emperor.  For  four  yean 
Ti^ywaa  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Ernst  of  Mantfdd 
and  hiB  oonf«ierate8.  Ernst  transferred  the  war 
tnm  Bobemia  to  the  lands  of  the  empire,  so  that 
TQfar  was  often  hamnnd  by  poIUm^ 
&iI(SBTgljrfoi«edlif*iirfddto|^b*t4Jea»Wi^ 
bdl,  but  the  result  was  indecisive.  He  then  de* 
■troyed  the  army  of  George  Frederick  of  Baden  at 
Wimpfen,  and  that  of  Christian  of  Halberstadt  at 
Hochst,  and  took  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  After 
this  Mansfeld's  army  dispersed  and  Tilly  had  now 
the  strategie  control  of  tiie  whole  of  southern  (ier- 
many.  But  in  the  next  year,  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
entered  north-western  Germany  with  fresh  ariiiies. 
As  the  estates  of  He««e  and  some  of  those  of  Lower 
Saxony  were  still  adhereiu.s  of  the  imperial  cause, 
Tilly  was  able  to  make  an  energetic  mivance  against 
Manrfeld  and  to  defeat  him  at  Stadtlohn  in  1623. 
Political  considerations,  however,  prevented  his 
ponoit  of  Maoflfeld.  The  inhabitants  of  Dortb- 
weatern  Qennany  were  rouaed  to  fanaticism  agabwt 
Tfify  by  tba  augBBation  tbst  bo  wmU  forae  (bem  to 
GatboEa.  The  diatriets  on  the  middle 


course  of  the  Wescr  which  he  garrisoned  aft«r  his 
victorj"  at  Stadtlohn  yieldeti  »o  little  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  feed  his  army  by  orderly  methtxls,  the 
fioidiers  8ufTert'<i  privations  and  took  to  plundering, 
which  increased  still  more  the  animosity  against 
them.  The  danger  that  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
take  part  in  the  war  le<i  Tilly  in  lt')2.')  to  Ix-g  the  em- 
peror to  raise  an  army  in  the  (  inpsre  and  to  place  it 
under  Wallen8t<'in's  command,  ^^'allen8tein  kept 
all  the  proepcroiLs  territories  for  himself  and  limited 
TSHy  more  than  ever  to  the  districts  poor  in  revenue 
of  south-western  Germaqy.  Tilly  now  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintaindiacipline  because 
WaUeastnn  collected  mereenanr  aoldiera  by  tbe 
promiae  of  rich  booty,  and  raised  these  troopo  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  succesisfully  than  any  previous 
commander  on  account  of  his  imposing  personality. 
Moreover,  from  lfi27,  and  especially  alter  the  Edict 
of  Restitution  of  l(i29  Tilly  was  obliged  to  carry  out 
numerous  orders  to  restore  to  the  Church  lands  which 
had  been  taken  from  it  contrary  to  the  religious 
peace;  in  this  way  gained  the  rcputiuion  of  being 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Protestantism.  By  force  of  char- 
acter, however,  he  overcame  all  difficultic>^ 

In  16'2tj  Tilly  prevented  the  union  of  the  Danes  with 
tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesse  who  had  revolted,  and  hiter, 
in  .August,  destroyed  tbe  Danish  army  at  Latter  on 
the  Har(  iiberg.  In  lffil7  be  drove  toe  Danes  over 
the  Elb^  but  on  account  of  a  wound,  which 
prevented  him  fnnn  partaking  in  the  war,  Wallen- 
stein  gained  the  booonra  of  toe  vietoiy  in  tbe  cam- 
paign in  Hobtem.  Wben  be  bad  reeovered  Tilly 
took  Stadc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  thus  gained 
control  over  the  whole  of  north-western  Germany 
excepting  Bremen.  He  was  not  aMc  to  advance 
against  ihix  latter  citv  on  account  of  the  elTict.s  of 
Wallenstein's  failures  about  the  same  f  ime  at  St  raLsund 
and  Magdeburg.  The  great  success  he  had  later 
led  him  to  hope  for  u  time  that  p<>ace  could  l>e  rc^N  in-d 
in  the  empire,  but  in  this  he  wtts  di.'<aptx)int(Hl. 
Once  more  for  political  reasons  he  could  not  gain 
permission  to  attack  the  Dutch,  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  keep  alive  the  disorders  in  the  tmBbt.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  leaders  of  the  League,  tming  to 


their  hostility  to  Wallenstein,  refused  to  give  Tilly 
permission  to  go  to  Wallenstein's  aid  at  Stralsundf, 
and  thiLs  to  bar  Gustavus  ,\dolphus  from  entering 
the  empire.  They  also  uhliged  Tilly  anil  Wallen- 
stein  to  disnii.'^.s  a  large  jjurt  of  their  troop.i,  a  course 
that  arousid  a  tiilt<'r  and  suspieiou.s  feeling  in  the 
expenciieexl  cctural  and  politician.  Shortly  after 
the  arm  al  nf  (iustavus  .\dolphu.'s,  Wallenstein  was 
distniti«*d  and  Tilly  was  entrusted  by  the  emperor 
with  the  command  of  the  inip<>rial  arrny  in  adtfitioD 
to  his  own.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  reornuuae 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  in  process  of^>eing 
disbanded.  The  last  poiod  of  Tilly's  activitiea  aa 
*  gHMial  began  wben  be  took  command  of  the  iaqpeibd 
•my.  Ab  usual,  be  took  tbe  offenrive  as  floai  M 
be  eoidd  and  began  operationB  near  tbe  Bakie  eoaat. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  however,  avoided  a  battle  and 
souf^t  to  tire  Tilly  out  bv  marching  about  bo  as  to 
wrest  the  initiative  from  him.  Tilly  put  an  end  to 
this  by  marehmg  against  Magdeburg  in  March,  1630; 
this  was  the  boldest  stroke  of  his  entire  career  as  a 
commander.  CJustavus  ."K'ized  the  opportunity  to 
advance  up  the  Oder  into  the  territories  ruled  by 
the  emperor;  probably,  however,  Tilly's  bold  measures 
fnrc(  I  (  ustavua  to  foUow  him,  in  order  to  lelievs 
Magdeburg. 

When  TUly  stormed  Magdeburg  on  20  May,  its 
Swedish  garnson  laid  tbe  city  in  ashes,  and  it  loet 
its  strategic  importance;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  retreat  towards  Thuringia.  Uu8ta\'U8  Adolphus 
now  showed  himself  to  be  Stqierior  to  Tilly  in  tactics 
at  tbe  battle  of  Breitenfeld  on  17  Sqpteflober.  T% 
followed  tbe  metboda  of  Akoander  Fsmese.  but  tbese 
proved  nnaucoessful  against  Gustavus  Adolphus's 
more  modem  generalship.  Tilly's  army  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  he.  now  peventy-two  years  old,  wa-s 
for  a  short  time  crushed  by  the  blow.  However,  in 
the  same  autunui  he  advanced  from  the  Weser  with 
new  tnx)]>s  to  jjrevent  the  Swe<les  frotu  marching 
into  the  territories  of  the  chiefs  of  the  league  in 
Franconia.  But  on  account  of  the  msutficient  niean.s 
at  his  di.sjjosal,  the  fear  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  timid- 
ity of  the  emperor  and  of  the  Catholic  estates,  his 
army  disbanoed  on  the  way.  Undismayed,  'Tilly 
iM'gan  again  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  March,  aftw 
earefullv  making  his  arrangements,  he  stormea  Bam* 
beig,  which  had  falleji  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes^ 
ara^gabied  here  the  first  victory  over  them.  H» 
now  jlaimed  to  advance  towards  Eger  in  order  to 
join  WaDsnstein,  who  had  again  entered  the  imperial 
service,  but  tbe  latter  kept  bim'  waiting.  In  the 
meantime  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  advanced  from 
the  Main  towards  Tilly.  Abandoning  Donauworth, 
Tilly  took  uj)  a  jKi.sition  at  the  \  illage  of  Haiii  on 
the  Ijceh.  being  supiK)rted  by  .Mdringi'ti,  the  im])erial 
quartemiaster-gcricral.  The  battle  took  i)laee 
l  ")  April,  and  at  rs  \crv  hcginning  Tilly  and  .\ld- 
ringen  were  .severely  wounded;  this  gave  (iustavus 
Adolphus  the  victor,*.  Before  hi.<?  death  Tilh  ])ro- 
videti  for  the  timely  garri.sonmg  of  Ingolstailt  and 
Ratisbon  by  (he  Bavarian  troojw,  a  measure  which 
proved  of  importance  for  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  war.  Tilly  wiis  always  victorious  in  every  cam- 
paign in  which  he  had  sufBcient  resources.  He 
dieowben  tbe  campaign  against  Gustavus  had  hardly 
bqpm.  It  is,  tbermre.  uiuust  to  judge  of  his  ability 
as  a  commander  by  bis  faihire  at  tbe  beginning  of 
this  campaign.  He  was  inferior  to  no  commander 

of  his  own  time. 

Kuwr,  nag  to  SO-iMrtgrn  IbUge  mattguU  1861) :  Vnxni* 
Mowr,  Tillp  Ml  Ib  fwrrt     Irmlt  mu  (Toura«y.  I860). 

M.H.RTI.\  Sp.vhn. 

Timbrias,  a  titular  see  in  Pisidia,  suffragan  of 
.\ntioch.  It  is  calleil  ThjTnbriuni  in  the  oHlcial  lists 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  the  name  being  timre  or  less  mus- 
spelled  in  documents,  but  the  spelling  here  adopted 
18  that  found  on  coins  where  the  inbabitantii  are 
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calbd,  in  the  gaaittve  plural  TinfrwWw».  Atabt* 

perioa  we  And  the  fonn  Tinibriada,  neuter  phiral,  or 

perhaps  Thymhriada.  The  exa<>t  site  of  the  city  is 
unknown.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (XII,  7,  2);  the 
coins,  bearing  the  figure  of  the  Eur>ine<i()n,  would 
indicate  a  locality  nt-ar  the  iipiwr  i)art  of  that  river, 
the  lower  piirt  bclnnKinK  t<j  Hyzantinr  Panijihyliii. 
It  waa  probably  8ituat<>d  somewhere  in  the  plain 
called  Yilandi  Ovasai,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah.  In 
eocleaiastioal  writings  it  is  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christianus, 
I,  lOSO)  oamee  three  of  ite  biahope:  Constantine,  proa- 
tait  aft  the  Councils  of  Conatantinople,  680  and  092; 
Jdlui.aftth«Goiiiieao{NioaML787;  Theodoihii^  »fc  (lie 
FlwHaa  C9oiindl  of  Gooiteatinople  (870). 
iuiMT.4**  Jlihor.egai  8.  Fimiiie. 

Time. — T)ie  problem  of  time  is  one  of  the  moet 
difficult  and  tiiost  keenly  debated  in  the  field  of  nat- 
ural jihiliii^i'phy  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  orienta- 
tion in  regard  to  this  discussion,  it  is  imixjrtant  to 
distinguish  two  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  notes,  or 
elements,  contained  in  our  subjective  representa- 
tion of  time?  (2)  To  what  extenai  reality  doee  this 
representation  correspond? 

(1)  Ae  to  the  first  education,  philoflophers  and  eeien- 
tMB  in  general  agree  m  this:  that  the  notion,  or  oon- 
eapt(  of  time  contains  three  distinct  ideas  fused  into 
one  indiviaible  whole,  (a)  First  there  is  the  idea  of 
wioociBiioin  Every  mind  distinguishes  in  time  the 
paali  the  preacDt,  and  the  future,  that  ie  paita  whioh 
eaMtttiany  exehide  sfanaltuiirity  and  ean  be  real- 
ised only  one  after  the  other,  (b)  Again,  time  impKee 
continuity.  Speaking  of  events  here  below,  in  our 
own  life,  we  cannut  odnceive  the  [Missibility  of  an 
inter\'al  of  duration,  however  short,  in  which  we 
riiould  cease  to  (irow  older,  or  in  wliirh  moment 
should  rea.so  to  follow  moment.  The  march  of  time 
knows  licit lifT  i)aiise  nor  interrupt i< in.  (c)  Lastly, 
a  continuous  surceawion  cannot  be  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  nothing.  Therefore  the  concept  of  time 
represents  to  us  a  reality  the  parts  of  which  succeed 
each  other  in  a  continuous  manner.  It  matters  little 
here  whether  this  reaUty  is  purely  ideal,  or  is  realized 
Ottteido  of  us,  for  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  ooncmt 
of  time.  Snoh  are  the  three  essential  elements  of  the 
aiibjeBtive  representation.  From  these  considers- 
tioiSi  it  appean  that  the  question  of  time  bebiigi  to 
the  draumi  of  eoemology.  By  reaaon  of  ite  character 
as  continuous,  suooessive,  divisible,  and  measurable, 
time  belongs  to  the  category  of  quantity,  which  is 
a  RcniT.'il  ill  tribute  of  bodioa,  and  coemology  has 
for  iiM  object  the  es-sence  and  general  attributee  of 
matter. 

(2)  The  second  question,  relating  to  the  objectivity 
of  the  concept  of  time,  i.s  one  ufK)n  which  philos*iplicrs, 
as  well  as  scientists,  ar<'  ilivi(ic<i:  no  fewer  than  iift<^n 
different  oi)ini<)n.x  may  be  enumeratcxl;  them',  1k)W- 
ever,  may  be  grouped  in  three  clas.s<>8.  One  cla^ 
embniees  the  subject iviflt  opinions,  of  wtiich  Kant  is 
the  chief  representative;  these  regard  time  as  com- 
pletely a  creation  of  the  knowing  suhjeot.  To  Kant 
and  hie  followers  time  is  an  a  priori  form,  a  natural 
dispoaition  bv  Tfrtue  of  which  uie  inner  eenee  clothes 
the  aete  of  the  eiAemal  senses,  and  conaequentfy  the 
phenomena  which  these  acts  represent,  with  the  die- 
tinctive  eharaeterifltics  of  time.  Through  this  form 
internal  and  external  phenomena  are  apprehended  by 
us  a.'<  simultaneous  or  successive,  anterior  or  pcxste- 
rior,  to  one  another,  and  are  submitted  to  nece,smiry 
anil  universal  time-judirmonts.  To  tliis  (•l:i>s.  nl.-Mi, 
belouK  ft  uroiip  of  opiniftns  wliieh.  wiilinut  heing  so 
thorouglilv  >iiliiiet i\e,  ai'rihuii-  tn  time  only  a  con- 
ceptual e\isi.  iii  e.  'l"c>  l.i'ihniz  and  otliers  timi-  i.s 
"the  oriler  <>i  •^iirci'-.-.ion^",  or  a  rrluiinn  bet\ve<'n 
things  that  follow  one  amither;  but  if  these  things  are 
real,  the  mind  perceives  them  under  the  farm  of 


instants  between  which  it  establishes  a  relation  that 
is  piuely  mental.  According  to  Balmes,  time  is  a 
relation  between  being  and  non-being;  subjective 
time  is  the  perception  of  this  relation;  ohje<^tive  time 
is  the  relition  it.si^lf  in  things.  Though  the  twn  i(ie:>_s 
of  Ijeing  and  ncm-heing  are  found  m  e\  cry  .succets.si<jn, 
the  rehiiion  bctwwn  these  two  ideas  cannot  repre- 
sent to  u.'i  a  real  continuousness,  and  therefore  it 
remains  in  the  ideal  order.  Lo<  ke  considers  time  as 
a  part  of  infinite  duration,  expressed  by  periodie 
measures  such  as  the  revolntion  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  Aooordiag  to  Spenoer,  a  particular  time  is 
the  relation  bebeeen  two  statea  m  the  series  of  states 
of  consciousness.  The  abstract  notion  of  a  relation  of 
aggregated  positions  between  the  states  of  conadoue* 
nesB  constitutes  the  notion  of  time  in  general  To 
this  relation  Spencer  attaches  an  essentially  relative 
character,  and  attributes  relative  objectivity  to  psy- 
chological time  alone.  For  Bergson  homogeneous 
time  is  neither  a  |)r()i>erty  of  filings  nor  an  os.«ential 
condition  of  our  connitixe  faculty;  it  is  an  abstract 
schema  of  succes.-^ion  in  fjeneral,  a  pure  fiction,  which 
nevertheless  nuikwj  it  i»ot«ihle  for  us  to  act  ujMin  mat- 
ter. But  besides  this  homogonoou.s  time,  Bergson 
recognizes  a  real  duration,  or,  rather,  a  multiplicity 
of  durations  of  unequal  elasticities  which  belong  to 
the  acts  of  our  conaciousne<«  as  well  as  to  external 
things.  The  svstems  of  Descartes  and  of  Baimwam 
must  also  be  classified  as  idealistic. 

In  opposition  to  this  claae  of  opinions  iriiidi  renre- 
aent  the  exiatence  of  time  ae  purely  oonceptuii,  n 
■Boond  ehee  repreeent  it  ea  aomething  which  baa  com- 
pMe  fBiSity  outside  of  our  minds.  These  opinions 
may  fair^  be  described  as  ultra-realist.  Certain 

fhiloeonherB^  notably  Gassendi  and  the  ancient 
ircek  MaterialistB,  regard  time  as  a  being  mi  genfru, 
independent  of  all  created  things  and  capable  of  sur- 
viving the  destruction  of  them  all.  Infinite  in  its 
exteiision,  it  is  the  rweptacle  in  which  all  the  events 
of  this  world  are  enclosed.  .Mways  identical  with 
it.^elf,  it  permeates  all  things,  regulating  their  course 
and  preserving  in  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  it«  oarta 
an  absolutely  regular  mwle  of  succ-easion.  Other 
philoeiqiben,  e.  g.  Clarke  and  Newton,  identify  time 
with  the  eternity  of  God  or  regard  it  as  an  immediate 
and  neoeseary  leaolt  of  God's  existence,  e»  that,  even 
were  there  no  created  beings,  the  eonthiuatioii  of  the 
Divine  eriatcnoe  would  involve  ea  ite  nnnefqiMiice, 
duration,  or  time.  TlMBe  uhnrrealirt  phOooophen 
substantiahae  time;  others  again  make  it  a  complete 
being,  but  of  the  accidental  order.  For  de  8an 
time  18  an  accident  .vv/i  (/cri/  n'.M,  (iistinct  from  all  ordi- 
nary accidents;  it  Is  constituted  lu-^  the  Iwal  movement 
of  parts  which  succeed  each  otlier  in  a  continuous 
manner,  but  with  perfect  unifonuity ;  by  this  acci- 
dent, which  is  ah\ays  inherent  in  substance,  h<  ing  and 
the  accidents  of  being  continue  their  existence 
enveloped  in  a  succession  which  is  evervwhere  and 
always  uniform.  Lastly,  according  to  Th.  Halles, 
the  substantial  existence  of  beings  itself  incmtites 
intrinsically  without  ceamtion,  and  this  regular  and 
continuous  increase  h  Iqr  w  means  occasional  or 
tranaitory,  but  always  remahw  a  veritable  aoc|uiaition 
to  the  being  which  is  its  subject.  Of  thie  ouantitntive 
increment  time  ia  the  repwicentation.  To  aum  vp, 
an  eyateraa  of  tUe  aeoond  daaa  have  ea  their  dhiHne- 
tive  characteristic  the  assertion  of  an  external  con- 
crete reality — whether  substantial  or  accidental — 
which  adequatelv  cf)rrespimil'A  to  tin-  .ilisiraef  con- 
cept of  time,  so  tfiat  our  represt-ntation  of  time  i.s  only 
a  co|iy  of  that  ri'ality. 

Heivseen  tlies<-  two  extreme  classes  of  opinions  is 
the  system  ))r<)p<i>Msi  liy  tlie  majority  of  the  S«"hola»- 
ties,  ancient  and  mtxiern.  For  them  the  concept  of 
time  is  partly  siibieclivc,  parth-  obje<'ti\e.  It  be- 
comes concrete  in  continuous,  notably  in  local,  move- 
ment; but  movement  beoomee  time  only  with  the 
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intm  rntion  of  our  intelligence.  Time  is  di-fint'd  aa 
the  measure  of  movem«'nt  according  to  an  order  of 
anteriority  and  posteriority  (numenia  molua  secun- 
dum prius  el  poatrriux).  Once  local  movement  ia 
divided  into  parts  by  thought,  all  the  elements  of  the 
concept  of  time  are  found  in  it.  Motion,  being 
objectively  distinct  from  mt,  ia  Mimething  real;  it  is 
endowed  with  true  eootinuitv;  neverthelw,  in  w>  far 
it  ia  divided  by  the  intcD^enoe,  it  eontains  aue- 
eeeatve  parte  aculally  diaUnet  among  themeelvee— 
aome  anterior,  aome  poaterioi^-between  yrhoA  we 
place  a  fleeting  present.  In  the  elaboration  of  the 
idea  of  time,  therefore,  movement  furnishes  the 
intelligerjir  with  a  s\irce«sive,  continuous  reality 
which  i.s  to  he  tlic  n  ul  <ibjwt  of  the  concept,  while  the 
intelligriirc  (  (iiK  i  iN  CM  it  in  that  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  movcincnt — that  is  without  its  specific 
and  individual  not«>H — and  maktu  it,  formally,  time, 
by  dividing  the  continuity  of  the  movement,  mak- 
ing actual  that  distinction  of  parts  which  the  move- 
ment possosHcs  on^  potentially.  In  fact,  say  the 
Sdiolasties,  we  never  perceive  ma»  tpert  from  mov^ 
nwD^  and  all  our  measures  of  temponl  duration  an 
bomlirBd  bom  loeal  movemeBt,  particukriy  the 
aroarent  moivenMnt  of  the  hea>v«nB. 

whatever  be  ita  objectivity,  time  pomeaaca  three 
inalienable  properties.  First,  it  ia  irreversible;  the 
linking  of  its  parts,  or  the  order  of  their  suooenion, 
cannot  be  changed;  pa.st  time  does  not  come  back. 
According  to  Kant,  the  reanon  of  this  property  is 
ftnmii  in  the  api)licHtion  to  time  of  the  principle  of 
eaiLsjility.  As  the  parts  of  time,  he  says,  are  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  and  as  the 
cause  is  essentially  anteeedont  to  its  effect,  it  is 
imiKw»ihlc  to  rovers^'  this  relation.  According  to  the 
Scholastics,  this  immutability  is  baaed  upon  the  very 
nature  of  concrete  movement,  of  which  one  part  is 
atiaUy  anterior  to  another.  Secondly,  time  ia  the 
t  of  events  in  this  world.  This  raiaee  a  knotty 
),  which  has  so  far  not  been  theoretictJIv 
iolved.  Time  can  be  a  penDMBent  measure  only  if  it 
iaeoDeretiaedia  a  uniform  movement.  Now,toiaKier 
the  uniforaiity  of  a  movement,  we  must  knownot  oidy 
the  apace  trayened,  but  the  velodty  of  the  transit, 
that  Is  the  time.  Here  there  is  unquestionably  a 
vicious  circle.  Laftly,  for  those  who  concretize  time 
in  movement,  a  imuh  debated  question  is,  whether 
time  or  movement  can  be  infinite,  that  is  without 
Ix'ginning.  St.  Thomas  and  some  of  the  Scholastics 
see  no  ahfiolute  impossibility  in  thia,  imt  BMUIiy  mod* 
em  thinkers  take  a  different  view. 

fMMUNtal  PkUtfophv.  Ill  (New  York.  1S«4):  Kant,  Kritii 
4tr  rrinm  Vemunfl:  SfEVClR,  Prinriptrt  of  Prurholoffy,  II 
(LoDiloD,  1881):  BArMANN, />vr  LeKren  ton  ffaum.  Zeit  u.  MaA^ 
■tota,  II  (Berlin,  1800):  BsaaaoN,  Mahhr  n  mimoirt  (Parte, 
1806);  lowL  B—ai  mr  Ut  dennttt  immUitUm  dt  la  eonteitne* 
(Parte,  1895);  ra  Bah,  IniHitUionet  mtt.  tpteicUe*.  Catm^ogia 
(1>ouvaiD,  1881);  VOK  OLnrmt,  Wat  itl  Raum.  Ztit,  B«w«pim0, 
Mattef  (2iid  ed.,  Munich,  IB02);  I«enk>ahk,  Der  Bemt  dtr 
Ztit,  in  Pkitot.  JahHniek  (IBOS) :  Blatzbu  Raum  u.  Ztit  (LatpakS, 
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Timotheus  and  Symphorlan,  Smnth,  martyrs 

whose  feast  in  obser\'ed  on  22  August.  During  the 
pontificate  of  Melchiades  (311-1.3),  St.  Timotheus 
came  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  where  he  jireached  for 
ffifteeD  months  and  lived  with  Svlvester,  who  later 
beoune  pope.  The  prefect  of  the  city.  Tnrquinus 
Perpenna,  tnrew  him  mto  prison^  tortured,  and  finally 
beheaded  him  in  311.  A  Christian  woman  named 
Tbeon  buried  him  in  her  saiden.  Tliia  ia  rdated  in 
the  kffend  of  Bvlveater.  Hie  name  of  Tfanotheus 
occurs  in  the  earliest  martyrologies. 

According  to  a  legend  of  the  early  fifth  century,  St. 
Syni; 4h ir  :i n  of  .Autun  wa.n  beheaded,  while  still  a 
young  moo,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius 


His  mother,  the  Bk-ssed  Augusta  (?),  encouraged  him 
on  his  way  to  execution,  22  August,  178.  Bishop 
Euphroniu.s  ;d.  IftOj  built  a  handsome  church  over 
his  grave,  connected  with  a  monastery,  which  b^ 
longed  to  the  Ckmgregation  of  Sainte-Genevitve  ftom 
UV)6  until  its  supntession  in  1701.  Abbot  Germanua 
later  became  Bishop  of  Paris,  where  he  dedicated  a 
chapel  to  the  saint.  St.  Syrophorian  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Autun.  His  veneration  spread  at  an  early 
date  tlm>ugh  the  empire  of  the  F^anka.  HisealtWMi 
espedaliy  popular  at  Tours;  St.  Gregoiy  rdatea  a 

miracle  wrought  by  the  saint. 

Ada  Aufust,  IV.  630-35,  4»1:  IU  inart.  Xrto  Martyntm; 
Dmmt,  Sukd  Stmaifiim  tt  tm  euUe  v2  voia.,  Autun,  l$U)i 
Ppceiiwe.  fmm  ipfwjisiu.  I,  tt. 

G.^nniEL  Mbisb. 
Timotby  Mhinn.  See  Eqtychianism;  Mono- 


Timothy  and  Titus,  Epistles  to  (The  Pas- 
torals) .—Timothy  AND  Trnjs.— Saints  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  two  of  the  moat  bcloved  and  trarted 
diimplf  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  aooompanied  in  many 
of  hia  joumQrs.  Timothy  is  mentioned  in  Acts,  xvi,  1 : 
xvii,  14,  15,  1;  xvtii,  5;  xiz,^  xx,  4;  Rom.,  xvi.  21;  I 
Oor.,iv,  17;  II  Cor.,  i,  1, 19;  Phil.,i,  1;  ii,  19;  Col.,  i,  1; 
I  Theas.,  i,  1;  iii.  2,  6;  IT  Thess.,  i,  1:  I  Tim.,  i,  2, 18: 
vi,  20;  II  Tim.,  i,  2;  Philem.,  i,  I;  Heb.,  xiii,  23;  and 
Titus  in  II  Cor.,  ii,  13;  vii,  6,  13,  14;  viii,  6,  16,  23; 
xii.  18;  Gal.,  ii,  1,  3;  II  Tim.,  iv,  10;  Tit.,  i,  4.  St. 
Timothy  hiw  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  "angel  of 
the  church  of  Ephesiis",  .Ajxh-.,  ii,  1-17.  According 
to  the  ancient  Roman  niarfyrolog\'  he  died  Bishop  oi 
Ephesus.  The  Bollandist.s  (24  Jan.)  give  two  lives 
oi  St.  Timothy,  one  ascribed  to  Polycrutes  (an  early 
Biahop  of  Ephesus,  and  a  contemporary-  of  St.  Ire- 
UMie)  and  the  other  by  Met&phrastcs,  which  is  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  former.  The  first  states  that 
during  the  Neronian  persecution  St.  John  arrived  at 
ia»  where  he  lived  with  St.  Timothy  until  he  waa 
to  Fatmoe  under  Domitian.  Timothy,  wiio 
.jmamed,  continued  Biahop  of  Ephesoa  until, 
when  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  mortally 
beaten  by  the  pagans.  According  to  earfar  tradition 
Titus  continuea  after  St.  Paul's  death  as  Archbishop 
of  Crete,  and  died  there  when  he  was  over  ninety. 

Epistles  t<j  Timothy  and  Titcs. — Authenticity. 
— I.  InU  rnal  £tiV/cncf.— The  remainder  of  this  article 
will  be  devoted  to  the  important  question  of  authen- 
ticity, which  would  really  require  a  volume  for  discu.s- 
sion.  Cathohcs  know  from  the  universal  tradition 
Sdid  infallible  teaching  of  the  Church  that  these 
Epistles  are  inspired,  and  from  this  follows  their 
Pauline  authorship  as  they*  all  claim  to  have  been 
written  by  the  Apostle.  There  was  no  real  doubt  on 
this  qjuestion  untfl  tbe  bcgsinning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  iMit  ainoa  that  tmw  tiwiy  have  been  moot 
bitterly  attaekad  by  Ckrman  and  other  writers.  Their 
objections  are  principally  based  on  internal  evidence 
and  the  alleged  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for  them  in 
the  lifetime  of  St  Paul. 

A.  Objection  fn>ni  the  absence  of  Pauline  vocabu- 
lary. -Moffatt,  a  re})re»enf  ative  writer  of  this  school, 
writes  (Kncy.  liib.,  IV):  "Favourite  Pauline  phrases 
and  word.M  are  totally  wanting.  .  .  .  The  extent  and 
significance  of  t  his  ciiange  in  vocabulary  cannot  ade- 
quatelv  be  explainetl  even  when  one  ivK-signs  the  fullest 
possible  weight  to  such  factors  as  change  of  amanuen- 
sis, situation  or  topic,  lapse  of  time,  literary  fertility, 
or  senile  weakness."  Let  us  examine  tlus  writer's 
list  (rf  favourite  Pauline  worda  of  tbe  afaeenee  of  which 
ao  very  much  is  made: 

'Alimt  (unjust). — ^This  is  found  in  Rom.,  iii,  5; 
I  Cor.,  vi,  1,  9,  but  not  in  any  of  the  other  Pauline 
epist  les,  admitted  to  be  gpuine  by  this  writer.  If  ita 
ar>.'«ence  be  fatal  to  the  Pastorals,  why  not  also  to 
I  and  II  These.,  II  Cor.,  Gal.,  Philip..  Col,  and 
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Philem.?  Moreover,  the  nmm  Mmfa  la  fouod  in  the 
Pastorals,  II  Tim.,  ii,  19. 

'JutaBapffla  (uDdeuneaa)  does  not  occur  in  I  Cor., 
Phil.,  11  Ilieea^  and  Phikm.  If  that  doee  not  tell 
agaioet  these  EpisUee  why  ie  it  <|iiotecl  againet  the 
Paetorals? 

YMvto  (adoption). — ^ThJe  word  ie  three  tunee  m 

RoiD.,  once  in  Gal.,  but  it  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
I  and  II  Cor.,  I  and  II  Thoss.,  Phil.,  Col.,  and 
Philem.  Why  its  omission  shoula  be  used  againat 
the  Pastorals  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

Uvriip  ifiuiw  (Our  Father). — ^Two  expressions,  God 
"our  Father"  and  G<k1  "the  Father"  are  found  in  St. 
Paul's  Epi.stlfB.  The  iHri^K  r  j-  frt-queiu  in  his  earlier 
Epistles,  viz.,  seven  timcM  in  i  hess.,  while  the  latter 
expression  ia  not  used,  but  in  Romans  "God  our 
Father"  appears  but  oace,  and  "the  Father"  once. 
In  I  Cor.  we  read  God  "our  Father"  onc«.  and  "the 
Father"  twice;  and  the  same  baeto  be  said  of  II  Cor. 
In  Gal.  we  have  "our  Father"  ooeeand  "the  Father" 
three  times.  In  Phil,  the  former  occura  twiee  and  the 
latter  onoe;  in  CoL  the  former  only  onoe,  and  the 
htter  three  time*.  "The  Father"  oeeon  OMe  k 
eaeh  of  the  Paetoral  Epiatles,  and  fiNmi  the  above  tt  ia 
evident  that  it  is  just  as  characteristic  of  St.  Paul  as 
"our  Father",  which  is  found  but  once  in  each  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Roiiuin^«,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Gal.,  and 
Col.,  and  it  would  be  absurd  U'\  conclude  from  this 
that  nil  the  remaining  chapters  were  spurious. 

Ato^i^Kt)  (covenant)  occurs  twice  in  Kom.,  once  in 
I  Cor.,  twice  in  II  Cor.,  thrice  in  G:vl.,  and  not  at  all 
in  I  .-ind  IT  Theas.,  Phil.,  Col.,  and  Philem.,  admitted 
to  be  genuine  by  Moflatt. 

'AironraX^hrrfijr  (rcveal),  a  word  not  found  in  11  Cor., 
I  Tlies.4.,  Col.,  and  PliOem.,  and  only  once  in  Phil. 

EX(«»«(^  (free), is  not  in  I  and  II  Thess  ,  II  C^r., 
Phil.,  and  Philem.,  eo  it  ia  no  teat  of  Pauline  autbor- 
^p.  Its  OMiqioundB  are  not  met  in  I  and  II  TImm.. 
PiuL,  Col.,  or  Philem.,  and,  with  the  eneption  or 
Ga].,  in  the  others  aparinglv. 

l&f^fpSf  (to  be  operative)  ia  eeen  but  onee  in  each 
of  Rom.,  Phil.,  Col.,  I  and  II  Thcss.;  and  no  one 
would  conclude  from  its  absence  from  the  rcraaimng 
portions  of  these  Epistles,  which  lire  longer  than  the 
Pastorals,  that  they  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul. 

KaTc/>7di^<iT^oi  (perform),  though  several  times  in 
Rom.  and  II  Cor.,  and  <mf  e  in  ICor.andin  Phil.,  18 
wanting  in  I  and  II  TIk-.sh.,  (Sftl.,  CM.,  and  Philem., 
which  are  genuine  without  it. 

TLa.vxi«Oai  (boast),  only  once  in  Phil.,  and  in  II 
Thess.,  and  not  at  all  in  I  Tfaees.,  Coiosa.,  and  Philem. 

Mw^a  (folly)  iM  five  timee  in  I  Oor.,  and  nowhere 
else  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

But  we  need  not  weary  the  reader  by  going  through 
the  Oktire  list.  We  liave  carefully  examined  every  word 
with  the  like  results.  With  perhaps  a  single  exoep- 
tbn,  even,'  word  is  absent  from  several  of  St.  Paul's 
genuine  Epistles,  and  the  exceptional  word  occurs  but 
once  in  some  of  them.  The  examination  shows  that 
this  lint  does  not  afford  the  slightest  argument  against 
the  l':LSt((r;ils,  and  tililt  St.  Paul  wrote  a  great  deal 
without  u.-^ing  such  words.  The  compilation  of  such 
lists  is  hkely  to  leave  an  erroneous  impresf-ion  nn  the 
mind  of  the  iinfr»!arded  reader.  By  a  similar  pnuc^iH, 
AN  ith  the  aid  of  a  ronrorii.ance.  it  (;uuld  be  prove*!  Itiat 
every  Epiiitte  of  .St.  Paul  has  arj  appearance  of  spuri- 
ousness.  It  could  be  shown  that  <  l.alatians,  for  in- 
.stance,  does  not  contain  many  word.s  th.at  arc  found 
in  some  of  the  other  Epietles.    A  metho<l  of  reasoning 

which  leads  to  such  erroneous  conclusioti^  .should  be 
diseiedited;  and  when  writers  make  very  positive 
statements  on  the  etrength  of  such  misleading  lista  in 
order  to  got  rid  of  whole  Dooksof  Scripture,  theirother 

asscrtion.s  should  not  he  readily  taken  for  granted. 

B.  Objection  (nm  the  use  of  particles. — Certain 
jvirtirli  s  .and  pre:)' >-ii  ii tns  are  w.inting.  Jidieher  in 
lus  ■  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.",  p.  ISl,  writes:  "The 
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feet  that  bring.s  conviction  (against  the  Pastorals]  is 
that  many  words  which  were  indispensable  to  Paul 
are  absent  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  e.g.  <^f>a,  6t6, 
Mrt,"  But,  as  Jaequier  points  out,  nothmg  can  be 
oooduded  from  the  absence  of  particles,  because  St. 
FMil'e  emirijogmMnt  of  them  is  not  unifonn,  and  aev<- 
erai  of  them  an  not  found  in  Iiis  ungueetioded  E^ri^ 
ties.  Dr.  Headlam,  an  Anglican  Mrriter,  pointed  out 
in  a  ptaper  read  at  the  Church  Congress,  in  1904, 
that  ifi«t  occurs  twenty-si.\  time.^  in  the  four  Epis- 
tles of  the  second  group,  oidy  three  times  in  all  the 
others  lujt  not  at  all  in  Col.,  Phil.,  or  Philem.  AxA 
occurs  eighteen  times  in  Uom.,  Gal.  and  Cor.,  but 
not  at  air  in  Col.  or  II  The^.  The  word  8t4r»  docs 
not  occur  in  II  lliess.,  II  Cor.,  Eph..  Col.,  or  Philem. 
We  find  that  twwa  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Ilom., 
U  Cor..  Phil.,  Col.,  11  Thes.s.,  and  Philem.,  nor  fr. 
in  I  Tness.,  Col.,  aud  Philem.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  through  the  entire  cataiogue  usually  givoi  by 
opponents,  lor  the  same  phenomenon  is  disoovered 
throughout.  Partidea  were  required  in  the  argu- 
mentative portions  of  8t.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  thev  are 
need  venr  epMiii^  in  the  practical  parts,  which  re- 
lemble  the  Fastorala.  Thar  employment,  too,  d&> 
pended  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  amanuensis. 

C.  Objection  from  Hapax  Legomena.— The  great 
i  Vijection  to  the  Pitstoral.s  m  the  admittedly  Targe 
number  of  hapax  Ugomenn  found  in  them.  Work- 
man (Expository  Times,  VII,  418  i  i  i  a  '\\v  term 
"hapax  legomcnon"  to  mean  any  wi>ra  u>«;d  hi  a  p.ar- 
ticular  Epistle  and  not  again  occurring  in  tlie  New 
Teatament,  found  from  Grimm-Thayer'a  "Lexicon" 
the  following  numbers  of  hapax  legomena:  Rom.  113, 

I  Cor.  110,  II  Cor.  99,  Gal.  34,  Eph.  43,  Phil.  41, 
Col.  38,  I  Thess.  •>:},  II  Thess.  11,  Philem.  5,  I 
Tim.  82,  II  Tun.  53,  Titu.s  The  numbers  have  to 
be  somewhat  reduced  a>4  they  eontain  words  from 
variant  readings.  These  figures  would  suffiest  to 
mofct  poople,  as  they  did  to  Dean  Farrar,  that  the 
number  oi  peculiar  words  in  the  Paetorals  does  not  eaO 
for  any  special  explanation.  Mr.  Workman,  how- 
ever, ihinlcs  that  for  scientific  purposes  the  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  Epistles  should  be  taken  mto 
aocoiint.  He  calculated  the  average  number  of 
hapax  Lcgomenn  occurring  on  a  page  of  Westcott  and 
Hort's  U:\i  witli  the  following  results:  II  Thessalo- 
Dians  .3-6,  Philemon  4,  Galatiaa'i  4-1,1  Thoasalonians 

4-  2,  Homan.'^  4-3,  I  Corinthians  4-6,  Ephesians  1  i 

II  Coririthiaos  6-10,  Coloasians  6-3,  Philippians  G  S, 
II  Timothy  11,  Titus  and  I  Timothy  13.    The  pro- 

EDrtinn  of  hapax  Uaomena  in  the  Pastorals  is  large, 
ut  when  compared  with  Phil.,  it  is  not  larger  than 
that  between  II  Cor.  and  II  Thess.  It  has  U>  be 
noted  that  these  increase  in  (he  order  of  time. 

Woritman  gives  *  two-fold  ocplaoatioa.  Fiiat^  n 
writer  as  he  advaneesfn  life  uses  more  strange  words 
and  involved  constructions,  as  is  seen  on  comparing 
Carlyle's  "Latter-Day  Pamphleta"  and  his  "Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship".  S^n-ondly,  the  number  of  un- 
usual words  ill  any  author  is  a  varial)le  quantity.  He 
has  found  the  average  nutntn^r  of  luijMif  hijomrtia  per 
page  of  Irving'.s  one-volume  edition  of  .^liakf>i)eare's 
plays  to  be  as  follows:  "Love's  Labour  Lost"  7  6, 
"Cumedy  of  Errors"  4  5,  "Two  Cieiitleiuen  of 
Verona"  3-4,  "Rome*,  .m  l  .luliet"  5-7,  "Henr\'  VI. 

St.  3"  3-5,  "Taming  of  the  Shrew  '    1,  "Mid^mmer 
right's  Dream"  6-8,  "Richard  11'  4-6,  "Richard 
III"  4-4,  "King  John"  5-4,  "Merchant  of  Venice" 

5-  6.  "  Hcnrv  IV,  pt.  I "  9-3,  " pt.  11"  8.  "  Henrv  V  "  S-3, 
"Merrv  Wives  of  Windsor'' 6-9,  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  4  7.  ".\8  You  Like  It"  "Twelfth 
Nirfit"  7.fiw  "Aire  WeU"  «JuUu8  Qesar"  3  4, 
"Measure  for  Measure"  7,  "Troilus  and  Crwmida" 
10-1,  "Macbeth"  9-7.  "Othello"  7-3.  ".\nthonv  .ind 
Cleopatra"  7  4,  " Corialanu.s "  6  8.  "King  Lear"  9  7. 
"Timon"  62,  '  (\mheline"  6-7.  "Tlie  Tempest" 
9-3,  "Titus  Andronicus"  4-9,  "Winter's  Tale"  8, 
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"Hamlet"  10.4,  "Heniy  VIII"  4-3,  «IVw?«1m*'  6-2. 

For  a  similar  argument  on  Dante  see  Rutter'H  "Pswa- 
dise",  XI.  The  totuls  of  /ui/wx  Ugotm-rui  for  Honic  of 
the  plavM  arc:  ".Jiilius  C'jBsar"  93,  "Comedy  of 
Errors"' HS,  ■  Miu^beth"  245,  "Othello"  2(Vi,  '^KinK 
Lear"  "Cvmbeline"  252,  "Hamlet"  426,  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  148.  This  »»pnitiny  of  the 
words  peculiar  to  eiK^h  play  throwH  light  on  another 
difficulty  in  the  Pa.st4)ralij,  vi«.  the  recurrence  of  such 
expressions  as  "u  faithful  saying",  "sound  words", 
etc.  "Moon-calf"  occurs  five  times  in  "The  Tern- 
pest",  and  nowhere  else;  "pulpit"  six  times  in  one 
aeeoeof  "JuliuBCnaar"  aodoevw  elsewhere:  "hovel" 
live  tODM  in  "Kng  Lear":  "mountaineer"  four  times 
in  "Cymbdine",  etc.  cWaie,  "Ckxl  foibid",  A 
yhmtn  of  GaL,  Rom.,  onoe  in  I  CSor.— not  in  toe  OHMr 
EpiHtlea  of  St.  Paul.  "Sound  words"  was  used  by 
Philo  before  St.  Paul,  in  whom  it  may  be  due  to 
intcrooivse  with  St.  Luke.  (See  Plumptre's  list  of 
words  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  quoted  in 
Farrar'8  "St.  Paul ",  1 ,  4S 1  ) 

Mr.  Workman  ha.s  overlooked  one  point  in  his  very 
awful  ortifle.  The  hapnx  legomena  are  not  evenly 
distributed  over  the  Rpi.stles;  they  occur  in  groups- 
Thus,  more  than  half  of  tho.se  in  Col.  are  found  in 
the  second  chapter,  where  a  new  Hubject  is  dealt  with 
(see  Abbott,  "Crit.  .  .  .  CommcJit.  on  Kp  to  the 
Epbea.  and  to  the  Coloss."  in  "Intemat.  Crit.  C^)m- 
ment.").  This  «  as  high  a  proportion  as  in  any 
«ttaptar  of  the  Faatorals.  Something  similar  is  ob- 
MTwle in II  Cor.,  Theas.,  etc.  Over  sixty  out  of  the 
BBventy-five  hapax  legomena  in  I  Tim.  occur  in  forty- 
four  verses,  where  the  words,  for  the  moat  part,  natu- 
rally ii  i  '  ^ut  f)f  the  new  subjects  treated  of.  The 
renia.iuiig  iwi>-thirdr<  of  the  Epistle  have  as  few  hapax 
legormna  a.s  any  other  portion  of  St.  Paul's  writinRs. 
C<>inix)unds  of  0iX-.  oUo-,  SiiaaK-,  often  objectcti  to, 
are  also  foun<l  in  his  other  Epistles. 

The  ".\uthorsliip  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles"  was 
disL-us-sed  in  "The  Church  Quarterly"  in  October, 
1906,  and  January,  1907.  In  the  "first  the  wTifer 
pointed  out  that  the  anti-P.auline  h^-pothesi-s  pre- 
BOnted  more  difficulties  than  the  Pauline;  and  hi  the 
•eoood  he  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  hapaz 
tegomma.  Seventy-three  of  those  arc  found  in  the 
8q>tuagint,  of  which  St.  Paul  was  a  diligent  student, 
and  any  <rf  them  mi^t  juat  aa  wdl  have  been  uaed  by 
him  aaiiy  an  imitator.  Tenof  therrauunderarcBUff- 
gestcd  by  Septuagmt  words,  e.  c.  it^mum  II  Tim., 
li,  24,  ittiiKOKtaWmd.,  ii,  9;  iftmfmt  Tim.,  vi,  20, 
iyrierrot  Job,  xvxii,  ^i;  aMtrrttD  I  Tim.,  ii,  12,  aOWtrijt 
Wisd.,  xii,  0,  y€rta>^(a  1  Tim.,  i,  4,  Tit.,  iii,  9; 
yttnaKoytiw  I  Par.,  v,  1;  rdpo*»wf  I  Tim.,  iii,  3,  Tit.,  i, 
7,  rapoimir  In.,  xli,  12.  etc,  Twenty-eight  of  the 
woriia  now  left  .are  found  in  the  cl!Ls,«ics.  and  thirteen 
more  in  Aristotle  and  Polybiud.  Strabo,  bom  in  R8 
B.  r.,  enables  uh  to  cliniinalc  -rfauiSrrr.  All  these 
words  formed  part  of  the  Greek  language  current  up 
to  St.  Paul's  time  and  ii-s  well  known  to  him  as  to  any- 
body at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Any  word  used 
by  an  author  contemporary  with  St.  Paul  may  rea- 
aonabhr  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  well  known  to 
himaw  aa  to  a  aubsequtmt  Imitator.  In  this  way  we 
may  deduct  eight  of  the  remainmg  words,  wliieh  an 
common  to  the  Past'orahi  aad  Pliilo,  an  dder  eontem^ 
porary  of  .*^t .  Paul.  In  dealing  with  the  fiftv  remain- 
ing words  we  must  recall  the  obvious  fact  that  a  new 
subject  requires  a  new  vocabulary.  If  tliis  be  noft- 
lect«d,  it  would  be  ai^y  to  prove  that  Plato  did  not 
write  the  Timseus.  Organization  and  the  conduct  of 
practical  life,  etc.,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
words  in  wnich  {)oit\t.s  of  doctrine  are  discii.-vsed. 
This  fairly  accounta  for  eight  w<>r«ln,  such  im  Jt i<o5»x«''', 
«ltod«(rTor'«(r,  TMiwyo**?!',  ^l\arSpo%,  htpoiiSMrKoKur,  etc., 

uaed  by  the  author.  His  detestation  of  the  enorists 
doubtless  called  forth  ano^uda,  l^onaxftw,  bi^fiax^a, 
pnmtOitirtlmf  immttMrtm,  aeveral  of  wliiah.irere  prob- 


ai4y  ecrfned  for  the  oocaaiao.  Hm  dement  of  pure 

chance  in  language  accounts  for  "parchments", 
"cloak",  and  "stomach":  he  had  no  occasion  to  speak 
ttfxjut  such  things  i)reviousl>',  nor  of  a  pagan 
"prophet".  Seven  of  the  remaining  words  are  dealt 
^vit  II  >ii  the  modest  principle  that  words  formed  from 
CKjiuuosition  or  derivation  from  admitt«><l!y  Pauhne 
words  may  more  reasonably  be  8uppo8i'< J  i  »  i  me  from 
yt.  Paul  himself  than  from  a  purely  hypothetical  imi- 
tator, p.     alpmK6s,  adj.,  Tit.,  iii,  10;  alptrtt,  I  Cor., 

xi,  19;  Gal.,  V,  20;  JMiimjf,  I  Tim.,  i,  13;  3i«i««r,  Rom., 

xii,  14,  etc.;  twifftapt6«i¥,  II  Tim.,  iv,  3;  r<ap«6«iir  hn 
Rom.,  xii,  20:  LXX,  etc.  Five  other  words  are  de> 
rived  from  Bibhcal  words  and  would  as  easilj'  have 
oeeiirredtoSt.  Paul  aa  to  a  later  writer.  Theremain- 
ingwordB,  about  twenty,  are  disposed  of  separately. 

^vi^Mw  instead  of  n^mkLiae  the  Be(»nd  com- 
ing of  Christ,  is  not  against  the  nurtorals,  because  St. 
Paul's  usage  in  this  matter  is  not  uniform.    We  have 

W/w  in'f>t«v  in  I  Thess.,  v,  2,  I  Cor.,  i,  s,  v,  ,5; 
Ti  Iti .1. i> I  i c5  in  II  Thess.,  i,  17;  and  -fi  ^iri^dfua  t^s 
irajwo-aius  ixirroO  in  II  Thefls.,  ii,  8.  Lillcy  ("Pa.storal 
Epib-tles",  Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  48)  stales  that  out 
of  the  8'J7  words  contained  in  the  Pastorals  72t) 
are  common  t.<)  them  and  the  other  book.s  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
vocabulary  are  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul;  antf  this  is  the  nmportion  of  common  worda 
found  in  Galatians  and  Romans.  The  same  writOTi 
in  his  complete  list  of  171  hapax  Ugomena  in  the  Paa* 
tonds^  points  out  that  113  of  these  are  classical  worda^ 
that  18,  beloQgiiig  to  the  vocabulary  of  one  well  ao- 
quatnted  with  Greek;  and  it  ia  not  ourprising  that  eo 
many  are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  were  .addrc^d 
to  two  disciples  well  educated  in  the  Greek  Language. 
Another  p<jmt  much  insisted  upon  by  objectors  is  a 
cert.;iin  limited  liter.arv  or  verbal  afTmity  connecting 
the  Pivstorals  with  Euke  and  Acts  anrl  therefore,  it  is 
a.s.serte<i,  pointing  to  a  late  date.  But  in  reality  this 
connexion  i.s  in  their  favour,  as  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
encv  of  nRxicm  criticism  to  acknowledge  the  Lucan 
authorshij)  of  these  two  IxKiks,  and  Ilarnack  has 
written  two  volumes  to  prove  it  (see  Li  ke,  Gospel 
or  Saint).  He  has  now  added  a  thir<i  to  s1k»w  that 
they  were  written  by  St.  Luke  before  a.  d.  64.  When 
the  Pastorals  were  written,  St.  Luke  was  the  constant 
oompaoion  of  St.  Paul,  and  may  have  acted  aa  hia 
amaniMDaia.  This  intevoourae  would  doubtteaa  Iwve 
iniuenfled  St.  FlMiri  vocabulary,  and  tmnild  account 
for  eudi  eacprcariope  aa  iya»e:*py*Ti>  of  I  Tim.,  vi.  18, 
i.ya9oiro€Tv  of  Luke,  vi,  9,  dya9i»tfff^,  contracted  from 
ayaeo€(>yti¥,  Acts,  xiv,  17.  St.  Paul  has  ifiiyafofUpifi  rh 
dyoSiK  Rom.,  ii^  10. — From  .all  that  hiLs  been  said, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Thayer,  in  his  tran.«!.atioii 
of  Grimm's  Lexicon",  wrote:  "The  timnumental 
misjudgments  committed  by  some  who  have  made 
qurationsof  authffrship  turn  on  vocabularj' alone,  will 
aeter  students,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fnim  mii-nisinK  the 
lists  exhibiting:  the  j)e<'uli;vritie8  of  tlie  several  Iwxiks  ' 

D.  Objection  from  style. — "The  <x»mparative  ab- 
aeooe  of  rugged  fervour,  the  smoother  flow,  the  heap- 
ing up  of  words,  all  point  to  another  sign-manual 
than  tnat  of  Paul"  (Encj?.  Bib.). — Precisely  the  same 
thing  oould  be  urfced  against  aome  of  St.  Paul's  other 
Epistles,  and  against  large  aeetioitt  of  the  remainder. 
All  critics  admit  that  lane  portaona  of  the  Paatorala 
are  so  much  like  St.  Pftul'a  mitinn  that  they  actu- 
ally maintain  that  they  are  taken  from  fragments  of 
genuine  letters  of  the  Apostle  (now  lost).  Various 
(liscordant  at  lenijit.s  have  been  made  to  seiwirate  tlii-se 
IKirtions  fmrn  the  rest,  hut  with  s<>  little  siicces.s  that 
.Iiilicher  confesses  that  the  thin^:  is  iinpiissible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  (ji'ncral  opinion  of  the  best 
scholars  that  all  three  Epistles  are  from  the  jwn  of  one 
and  the  .same  wTiter.  That  being  the  vmc,  and  it 
being  impossible  to  deny  that  portions  indi.stingui.sh- 
able  from  the  reat  are  by  St.  Paul,  it  follows  that  the 
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early  and  universal  tradition  Moribing  the  wbtah  of 

them  to  the  Apoatle  is  correct. 

As  wc  p&as  from  one  to  another  of  the  four  groups 
of  St.  Paul's  Spistlw— (1)  Theasalonianj);  (2)  Gaii^ 
tiaos.  OorinthiBiu,  Romaiu;  (3)  Captivity  Lpiatles; 
<4)  Pastorals— we  obinrvu  eonaidenhle  diffcrauw 
of  style  side  by  side  with  very  marfcsd  and  ehanuv 
toristic  resemblances,  and  that  is  precisely  wl»t  we 
find  in  the  case  of  the  Paatorala.  There  are  some 
striking  ix)inta  of  connexion  between  them  and 
Phil.,  the  Kpistle  probably  ncuretft  to  them  in  date; 
but  there  are  many  resemblances  in  vocabulary,  style, 
and  itioAM  connocfing  them  with  portions  of  all  the 
other  Kiji.<tk-.s,  c.sjxcially  with  the  pra<nical  parts. 
There  are,  for  instance,  forty-two  pa.sfuige.H  connect- 
ing I  Tim.  with  the  earlier  Lpi^stlea.  The  terms  arc 
newly  identical,  but  display  an  amount  of  Ubertv 
denoting  the  working  of  the  same  independent  mind, 
not  a  oonscious  imitation.  The  P.<i0toraU  show 
throughout  the  same  marks  of  originalitv  as  an 
found  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostle,  then  are 
aimibv  anaeohitba,  incomplete  sentenees,  pby  on 
wonku  long  drawn  periods,  like  oompansons,  etc. 
The  nwtorels  are  altogether  practical,  and  therefore 
do  not  .show  the  rugged  fervour  of  style  cf)nfined,  for 
the  nv>ft  part,  to  the  controversial  and  arKUtnenta- 
tive  )K)rtions  of  his  large  epistles.  (.'^f  <'  thf  very  valu- 
able Ixjok  by  James,  "Genuineiiesji  and  Authoo^hip 
of  the  Pa-storal  Epist!ej<",  lyondon,  190ti;  ixhyi)  Jac- 
quier,  and  Lilley  )  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  this 
connexion,  that  \'aii  Stonkiste,  professor  at  fhi' 
Catholic  Seminary  of  Bruges,  ;i.s.sertetl,  as  long  ago  as 
1876,  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Paistorals  and  their 
FlMlline  authorship  would  be  sufficiently  safeguarded 
if  we  accepted  the  view  that  they  were  written  in  the 
name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  by  one 
of  his  companions,  say  8t.  Luke,  to  whom  he  dis> 
tinfiUy  awpfaiwit  irbat  had  to  be  written,  or  to  whom 
he  gave  a  mrittan  summary  of  the  points  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  that  when  the  letters  were  finidied,  St. 
P^uif  r^d  them  through,  approved  them,  and  signed 
them.  Thus,  he  thinks,  was  the  way  in  which  '  He- 
brews", aim),  wan  written  (S.  Paiili  Epistola),  II,  28.3). 

E.  Objection  from  the  advaiicefi  state  of  church 
organization. — This  objectiuii  is  .ulcnuately  an.swered 
in  the  articles  HiEHARcnr  of  thk  Kahi.v  Ciu  rch, 
Bishop,  etc.  Set^  also  "The  Estublishment  of  the 
Episcopate"  in  Bishop  Gore's  "Orders  and  Unitv" 
(London,  1909J,  115.  The  seven,  St.  Stephen,  Philip, 
etc.,  were  set  aside  for  their  ministry  by  the  Ajwstles 
by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Immediately 
alter  this  we  read  that  they  were  filled  with  the  Ho^ 
Ghost,  and  preached  with  great  succe.ss  (Act.s,  vi, 
vii).  FVom  St.  Luk^  timai  metliod  wc  may  con- 
dnde  that  a  similar  eereniony  was  employed  by  the 
Apostles  on  other  ooeaeioiiB  when  men  were  set  aside 
to  be  deacons,  presbjrters,  or  bishops.   We  read  of 

Sresbyters  with  the  Apostles  at  an  early  date  in 
erll^^Jllem  (.\rts,  xv,  2)  and  according  to  the  earliest 
tra<lition,  St.  James  the  Lcfw  was  apix>inted  bishop 
there  on  t  he  ilis]MTsion  of  the  Apostles,  and  >ii(coci|ed 
by  his  om.sin  Simeon  in  a.  d.  62.  Sts.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas ordained  pritwts  in  every  church  at  Derbe, 
Lystra,  .A,ntioch  of  Pi.sidia,  etc.  (Acts,  xiv,  22). 
Bishops  and  priest.s,  or  i)r(\-<l)yters,  are  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul's  speech  at  Miletus  (.\cts,  xx,  2H).  In  his 
first  Kpistle  (I  Thess.,  v,  12)  .St.  Paul  8i)eaks  of  rulers 
who  were  over  them  in  the  I»rd, — see  aUo  Rom.,  xii, 
8;  "governments"  are  referred  to  in  I  Cor.,  xii,  2S 
and  "Pastors"  in  Eph.,  iv,  11.  St.  Paul  wrote  "to  all 
the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  at  Phil^pi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons"  (Phil.,  i,  1). 

In  Rom.,  xii.  6-S,  1  Cor.,  xii.  28,  Eph^^iv,  11,  St. 
Paul  is  not  giving  a  list  of  offices  in  the  Church,  but 
of  cliari.sfnalic  gifts  (for  the  meaning  of  which  mh* 
HlKRAlu'iiv  OF  Tilt:  Kaiu.v  Cm  i«  II  .  Those  wlin 
were  endowed  with  sui>crnatural  and  transitory  char- 


ismata were  subject  to  the  Apostles  and  pmenmahly 
to  their  delegates.  Side  by  side  with  the  possessors 
of  such  gifts  we  read  of  "rulers",  "governors",  "pss- 
tore".  and  in  other  places  of  "bishops",  "priests", 
and  "deacons".  These,  we  may  kwfnlljr  aastune, 
were  appointed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  Apostles,  hy  prayer  and  lajing  on  of 
hands.  Amongst  these  so  appointed  before  a.  d.  CA 
there  were  certainly  ordained  deacons,  priests,  and 

Eussibly  bishops  also.  If  so  they  had  bishop's  or<ler«, 
ut  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  were  not  as  yet, 
perhaps,  very  olcarly  <!pfine<i,  and  depended  nhn- 
gether  on  tJie  will  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a.«snire<il\  in 
the  highe^it  degree  likely  that  the  Apo.^tli-.s,  towjirds 
the  end  of  their  lives  and  as  the  Church  extended 
more  and  more,  ordained  and  delegated  others  to  a|H 
point  such  priests  and  deacons  as  they  had  been  n 
the  lia})it  of  appointing  themselves.  The  earliest 
tradit  ion  shows  that  such  a  thing  took  place  in  Rome 
by  A.  o.  ()7;  and  there  is  nothing  more  advanoad  than 
this  in  the  Pastorals.  Timothy  and  Titus  were  oon> 
seerated  ddeetteo  to  rule  wiu  Apoetolie  antbority 
and  appobt  deaoons^priosts.  and  nUbopa  Qmbably 
synonymous  in  these  ETpistles). 

But  a  further  objection  is  raised  as  ftjlows:  "Tlie 
distinctive  element,  however,  i.  e.  the  prominencx* 
assigned  to  Tinmlhy  and  Titus  is  intdfi^jihie  (trily 
on  the  supjxisitinn  that  the  author  hail  specially 
in  view  the  ulteri'tr  erifj  of  vindicating  the  exangcho 
.succession  of  cont<!mpf)rarv  episcopi  and  other  othce 
Ix  an  rs  where  this  was  liable  for  various  reasons  to  Ik" 
challenged.  .  .  .  The  craving  (visible  in  Clem.  Rom.  i 
for  continuity  of  succession  as  a  guarantee  of  au- 
thority in  doctrine  (and  therefore  in  discipline)  under* 
Ues  the  effortaof  tin  Paulinist  to  show  tdat  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  genuine  heirs  of  Paul"  (Ency. 
Bib.,  IV}.— 'If  this  craving  is  visible  in  St.  Clement  of 
Room,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apoetles  there  and 
wrote  hm  than  thirty  yean  after  their  death,  H  is 
surdy  nflve  like!/  mi  he  was  mamtaining  an  or- 
ganisation established  by  them  than  that  he  was  de- 
fending one  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  If  these 
Epistles  were  written  against  people  who  challenged 
the  authority  of  bishops  and  priests  about  A.  D.  100, 
why  is  it  that  these  opi)onents  did  not  cry  out  against 
fort:i  rit  s  written  to  confute  themselves?  But  of  all 
this  ihiTc  is  not  the  slightest  shre<i  of  evidence. 

F.  ( )l)jt'ctioa.  No  room  for  them  in  tfie  life-time 
of  St.  Paul.— The  writer  in  the  "Ency.  Hib. "  is  never 
tirtsl  of  accusing  the  defenders  of  the  Epistles  of 

gratuitous  assumptions,  though  be  allows 
considerable  liberty  in  that  respect  through- 
out his  article.  It  is  a  gntuitous  assertion,  for  ex- 
ample, to  state  that  St.  FmiI  was  put  to  death  at  the 
eoa  01  the  first  Roman  captivity,  a.  d.  63  or  64. 
Christbnifejr  was  not  yet  declared  a  rtUgie  ittEejte, 
and  acconung  to  Roman  law  tlNve  was  nothing  de- 
serving of  death  against  him.  He  was  arrested  to 
save  him  from  the  Jewish  mob  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  did  not  appear  against  him  during  the  two  years 
he  was  kept  in  nri.son.  Agrippasaid  he  could  h.ave  Im-^'H 
deliven-d  had  lie  not  appealetl  to  C;e.s:ir,  so  there  was 
no  real  charge  against  him  when  he  wjis  brought  be- 
fore the  emperor's  or  his  represscntiitive's  tribunal. 
TThe  Epiirtles  written  during  this  H  unan  captivity 
show  that  he  expected  Uy  be  s<H)n  rt'leius^^l  (Philem., 
22;  Phil.,  ii,  24).  Lightfoot,  Hamack,  .ind  others, 
from  the  words  of  Clem.  Rom.  and  the  Muratoriaa 
Fragment,  think  that  he  was  not  only  relea-wd,  but 
that  he  actually  carried  out  his  design  of  visating 
ftiain.  During  the  yean  from  63-67  there  was  ample 
time  to  visit  uete  and  other  pboea  and  write  I  Tun. 
and  THus.  11  Hm.  was  written  firom  his  seeond 
Roman  prison  soon  before  his  death. 

G.  Objeetion  from  the  errors  condemnod. — It  n 
said  that  the  errors  n'frrred  to  in  the  Pjistorals  diJ 
not  exist  in  St.  Paul's  time,  though  the  most  ad- 
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vanoed  critics  (Ency.  Bib.)  have  now  abandoned 
the  theory  (inaintaine*!  with  Rrcat  confidence  in  the 
nineteenth  ccnturyj  ttmt  the  Epistlea  were  written 
asainst  Mansion  and  other  Gnostics  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  It  is  now  conceded  that 
they  were  known  t-o  81.4.  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  and 
therefore  wTitten  not  hiter  than  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  early  part  of  the  .second.  It  requires  a 
keen  critical  sense  to  detect  at  that  tune  the  existence 
of  errors  at  the  time  of  Ignatius,  the  seeds  of  which 
did  not  exist  thirty  or  forty  vears  earliei^  or  of 
which  St.  Paul  could  not  have  foreseen  the  develop- 
ment.   "The  enviroaineiit  is  marked  by  incipient 

E bases  of  what  aftarmcdk  bkissoraed  out  into  the 
Inosticism  of  the  aeoond  oentwy  "  (Enqr.  Bib.) :— but 
the  incipient  phases  of  GnofltieuiB  are  now  placed  by 
c<3mpetent  scholars  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that 
indicated  by  this  writer.  No  known  system  of 
Gnosticism  corre-sixond.s  with  the  errors  mentioneii 
in  the  PastoraLs;  iu  reply  to  thiii,  however,  it  in  said 
that  the  "errors  are  not  given  in  detail  to  avoid  un- 
due anachronisms"  (ibid.).  Sometimes  opponents  of 
the  authenticity  unfairly  attack  the  actual  contents, 
but  here  the  Epistles  are  eondemned  for  "contents" 
which  they  do  not  w)ntain.  An  amusing  instance  of 
the  precariousness  of  the  subjective  method  is  seen  iu 
this  same  article  (Ency.  Bib.).  The  writer  arguing 
against  the  Epistles  on  the  subject  of  greetings  says 
that  "Philemon  is  the  one  private  note  of  Paul  e.v- 
tent".  We  are  suddenly  brought  up,  however,  by  a 
note  (editOTMlf)  within  square  brackets:  "compare, 
hmmw,  FbQeBMm."  On  turning  to  Philemon  we 
find  van  Afanen  aflserting,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
the  Apostle  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that 
Epistle,  and  he  supporto  his  statement  by  the  same 
kind  of  s  ilij'  -tsve  arguments  and  jk.s.sert ions  that 
we  find  runnmg  through  the  article  on  Timothy 
and  Titus.  He  even  throws  out  the  absurd  sug- 
gest lun  that  Philemon  was  based  on  the  letter  of  Pliny, 
which  is  given  in  foil  by  Ljgbtfoot  kluii  editionot 
Philemon. 

Hort  in  his  "Judaistic  Christianity"  (London, 
1808),  130-48,  does  not  believe  that  the  errors  of  the 
Pastorals  had  any  connexion  with  Gnosticism,  and  he 
gives  a  very  fuU  reply  to  the  objection  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  With  Weiss  he  clears  the  grouad  by 
making  some  important  distinctions:  (1)  Wo  must 
distinguish  propheeiM  about  future  false  teachers, 
which  imply  that  gms,  to  aay  the  least,  of  the 
fatue  ev^  are  alraady  peroeptwlo  (I  Thn.,  iv,  1-3; 
II  Tim.,  lii.  1-5,  iv,  3)  from  warnuigs  about  the  pre*- 
ent;  (2)  The  perversities  of  individualB  like  Alex- 
am  ler,  Hymenffius,  and  Philetus  must  not  be  taken  as 
direct  evidence  of  a  general  stream  of  false  te.aching; 
(3)  Non-Chriutian  teachers,  the  corrupters  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  must  not  be  confounded  with  misguided 
Chri.'^tians,  The  erTOr?^  which  .St.  Paul  easily  fore.saw 
would  arise  .amongst  false  Clu-istians  and  pagans  can- 
not be  urged  agiii:L~t  i  he  Epistles  as  if  they  had 
already  arisen.  Hort  nmkes  out  a  good  case  that 
there  u  not  the  snoallest  trace  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
eadetiog  enwa  amongst  the  Ephesian  and  Cretan 
Qutiaraina,  which  are  treated  more  as  trivialities  than 
•erious  errors.  "The  duty  laid  on  Timothy  and 
Titus  is  not  that  of  refuting  deadly  errors,  but  of  keep» 
ing  tbaniMlvea  ekarj  and  warning  others  to  ke^ 
of  miMhfevous  taiviafitiee  tisurping  the  ofRce 
of  religion. "  He  shows  that  all  the.se  errors  have  evi- 
dent marks  of  Judaistic  origin.  The  fact  that  St. 
IrcniP\is,  Ilegesippufl,  and  others  us^-d  the  words  of 
the  l':i.storalrt  ascamst  the  Onosties  of  the  second  cen- 
tury is  no  pn- if  r>ia»  Gnosticism  was  in  the  mind  of 
their  author.  SVords  of  Scripture  have  bec-a  em- 
ployed to  confute  hrn-tii  s  in  cv«  r>-  atie.  This,  he 
says,  is  true  of  the  exprwwiorw  ^«v5(i«iu«i  yr^n, 
i^Baprvt,  aliiv,  ^t^dwia,  which  have  to  be  taken  in 
their  ordinaiy  aeoae.  "There  is  not  the  faintest  sign 


that  Budi  words  have  any  reference  to  what  we  call 
Gnostic  terms." 

Hort  takeh  ytpta\ayUu  in  much  the  eame  sense  in 
which  it  was  employed  by  Polybius,  IX,  ii.  1,  and 
Diodor\n  Siculus,  IV,  i.  to  mean  storif*.  legends, 
myths  of  the  founders  ol  states.  ".Several  of  these 
early  hi.storians,  or  '  logographers '  are  kuown  to 
have  written  bookfi  <il  tin.H  kind  entitled  rtPtaXayiai, 
r»MaX»Y««i  (e.  g.  Hecatajus,  Acusilanus,  Simonides 
the  Younger,  who  bore  the  title  i  rnw\6rfot,  aa  did 
also  Pherecydes)"  (p.  136).  Philo  include*!  under  r» 
YtKMX«T<jc6»  all  primitive  human  history  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. A  fortiori  this  term  could  be  applied  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  rank  growth  of  legend  respecting  the 
Patriarchs,  etc.,  sudii  as  we  6m.  m  the  "Book  of 
Jubilees"  and  m  tlM  ^Baggada''.  This  was  eon- 
dinned  by  him  as  trashy  and  unwholesome.  The 
other  contemporary  errora  are  of  a  like  Jewish  chai^ 
ftcter.  Ilort  takes  i-yridta-it  riji  r^tvSurifiov  y^Hietwt  to 
refer  to  the  cjusuistry  of  the  scribes  such  ta  we  find  in 
the  "Halach.a",  just  as  the^MM  and  T«MaXo7<a(  des- 
ignate frivolitiea  huch  as  are  contained  in  th^  Hag- 
gada. 

But  is  it  not  possible  that  these  (ii»-riW<rw»  rftt 
\)/tvSuyvnov  -jvwatwt)  refer  to  the  fi)'stem  of  interpretl^ 
tioo  developed  Later  in  the  Kabbala,  of  which  a  con- 
venient description  is  given  in  Gigot's  "  General  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures",  p.  411? 
(see  abo  "Kabbala"  in  "  Jewisn  Encyclopedia"  and 
Vigoroux,  "Diet,  de k Bible").  Hewhof<dlow«don]y 
the  literal  meaning  of  tbs  tost  of  the  Hebrew  B%W 
had  no  real  knowledgB,  or  ivAmf  «f  the  deep  mysteries 
eontdned  in  the  btten  and  words  of  Scripture.  By 
nolarikon  words  were  constructed  from  tlie  initials  of 
several,  or  sentences  formed  by  using  the  letters  of  a 
word  a.s  initials  of  wortls.  By  ghf  tv.^nna  the  im- 
merical  values  of  letters  were  used,  and  wordn  of  evjual 
numerical  value  were  substituted  for  each  other  and 
new  combinations  formed.  By  themum  the  ali)habet 
wa<i  divided  into  two  e q  i  il  p  irts,  and  the  letters  of 
one  half  on  being  substitiiti  ;i  for  the  corresponding 
letters  of  the  other  half  in  rhie  text,  brought  out  the 
hidden  sense  of  the  dcriptuxe.  These  systems  date 
back  to  time  immemorial.  They  were  borrowed 
from  the  Jews  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
and  were  known  to  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  and 
were  probably  in  usa  before  Apoatolio  timea.  Now 
40rttmt  may  mean  not  only  opposition  or  eontoast, 
but  also  the  change  or  transposition  of  letteie.  In 
this  m^iuriNni  r%  tf/nSttriiuu  yA^mt  woaidmeiak 
the  falsely-called  knowledge  which  consists  in  the  in- 
terchange of  letters  just  r««Ted  to. 

Again,  we  read:  "The  mischievous  feature  about 
them  was  their  presence  within  the  churcheii  and  their 
cfi:ii:Mii;L'ion  of  plausible  error?)  with  apparent,  even 
ostentatious,  fidelity  to  principles  of  the  faith — a 
trouble  elsewh  ere  reflected  .\cts  XX.  *2,)f.  m  con- 
nexion with  the  P^phe.sian  church  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  (Kncy.  Bib  ).  We  do  not  ad- 
mit that  Acts,  XX,  was  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  best  scholars  hold  it  was  writ- 
ten by  St.  Luke  long  before;  and  go  the  critics  of  the 
Epistles,  having  without  proof  dated  the  compo- 
sition of  a  gsnuine  tuAy  New-Testament  book  at 
the  end  of  tbe  first  oentuiy,  on  the  streogtb  of  Hint 
p^formance  endeneur  to  disondit  tmee  whola 
books  of  Scripture. 

f  ^^  i  ■cellaneou.'f  nh;rrtions. — We  bring  together 
under  tliis  heading  u  number  of  objection.*  that  are 
found  scattered  in  the  text,  foot-notes,  sub-foot -notes, 
of  the  article  in  the  "F.ncy.  Bib." — (11  "Thi-  ctpu- 
cem  to  keep  the  widow  class  under  the  hishojVs  con- 
trol is  thomtighly  siib-ana<Jtolie  (ep.  Ign.  ad  Poly- 
carj).  iv,  .'5)".  —That  would  not  pro\c  th;it  it  was  not 
Aprwtolic  as  well.  On  remling  the  only  pa^tiage  re- 
ferring to  widows  (I  Tim.,  v)  we  get  a  totallydiffcrent 
impNBBiaa.  from  the  one  oonvcyed  here.  The  great 
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aim  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  appears  to  be  to  pre- 
vent widows  from  becoming  a  buruni  on  the  Chiirrh, 
and  to  poiat  out  the  duty  of  their  rehitives  to  siipjxirt 
them.  Thirty  years  before  the  death  of  8t.  Paul  the 
Seven  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  poor  widows  of 
JeniMlem;  ana  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  during  all 
tllAt  time  no  regulations  were  made  as  to  who  should 
lOMtve  rapport,  and  who  not.  Some  few  of  those 
who  WRO  widows  tndefld"  probably  held  offices  like 
itoiciffliioiMon,  of  whom  we  lead  in  Bom.,  xri.  1,  and 
who  were  doubtkv  und«r  Hm  diraetkm  of  tiie  ApovtlcB 
and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  supposition 
that  nothing  was  "done  in  order",  but  that  every- 
thing was  aflowiHl  to  go  at  randaBt  llOO  OO  rappcfft 
in  St.  Paul's  earlier  Epistlofl. 

(2)  "The  cvirionf*  antipathy  of  the  writer  to  sec- 
ond marriaRes  on  the  part  of  the  presbyters,  episoopi, 
diaooni,  and  widoww  (x')p«')  is  auitc  un-Pauline,  but 
corresponds  to  the  more  general  feeling  nrevalpnt  in 
the  second  centur\'  throughout  the  churches." — 
That  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  churches  in  the 
aeonnd  century  should  make  an  objector  pause.  Its 
ApOdtolic  origin  is  ite  best  exphuuMon,  and  there  is 
notiiing  whatsoever  to  show  that  it  waa  un-PauUne. 
It  WMot.  Paul  who  wrote  aa  fottoira  at  &  muflh  earlier 
dateflOor.,  vii):  "I  would  that  all  men  .were  even  aa 
myneif:  .  .  .  But  I  smt  to  the  ttnnairied,  and  to 
the  widows:  It  is  good  for  them  if  they  ao  eontinue, 
even  :ls  I  .  .  .  But  I  would  have  you  to  be  without 
solicitude.  He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous 
for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God. 
But  he  that  is  with  a  wife,  i.";  w)licitous  for  the  thinfcs 
of  the  world,  how  lie  may  pk-.-Lsc  his  wife:  and  he  is 
divided  .  .  .  He  that  giveth  his  virgin  in  niarriage, 
doth  well;  and  he  that  >;iveth  her  not,  doth  bettfr." 
It  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul,  who  wrote 
thus  to  the  Corinthians,  in  general,  could  not  shortly 
before  his  death  require  that  those  who  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Apostles  and  hold  the  hi|^e8t  officea 
in  tne  Church  should  not  have  been  married  more 
tiban  once. 

(3)  "The  distinctive  element,  however,  i.  e.  the 
inominenee  aaairaed  to  Timothy  and  Titua,  ia  intdK- 
gible  only  on^  toe  auppoaition  that  the  author  had 
specially  in  view  the  ulterior  end  of  vindicating  the 
legitimate  evangelic  succession  of  contemporary  epi.s- 
oopi  and  other  office-bearem  in  province)  where  this 
was  liable  for  various  re:ui,)n.s  to  be  challenged"  (in 
the  beKinniuR  of  the  .second  century). — Thoiiwinds 
have  reafi  thoe  I'^jii.stles.  from  their  vrry  first  ai>- 
pearance  until  now,  without  such  :i  eonclu.sion  sug- 
gestiuK  il.s<.'lf  ti>  llieni.  If  this  ohjer  tion  nieatis  jiiiy- 
thing  it  mean.H  tliat  the  .Apostles  »>uid  not  assign 
prominent  nositions  to  any  of  their  disciples  or  dele- 
gates; which  runs  counter  to  what  we  refwl  of  Tim- 
othy and  Titud  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

(4)  "The  prominence  given  to  'teaching'  aualities 
shows  that  one  dan^  oTthe  oontemponury  churches 
lav  largely  in  the  vacariea  of  uoautnoriaai  teachen 
(Did.,  xvj).  The  aainor'a  core  is  sim.ple:  Better  let 
the  episcopus  himaelf  teaehl  Better  let  thoee  in  au- 
thority be  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  or- 
diiK^rv  inriiihci>!  Kviilctitly  f cucJiin^j  not  oritf- 
inully  or  u.sually  fl  Tim.,  v,  17)  a  function  (»f  jtrcs- 
byters,  but  abu'-e^^  had  U-d  thi-;  time,  as  the  Didache 
proves,  to  a  n<'<'d  of  combiimi^:  te.aclnng  with  or- 
panitiwl  church  autdority. Wh  it  a  lot  of  meaning 
IS  reafl  into  half  a  dozen  words  of  tJii  vr  Kpisfle'^!  Tn 
the  very  first  Enistle  that  St.  Paul  wtoIc  wenad: 
".And  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  who 
hibour  Htnong  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you;  That  youesteem  them  mon'abundanthr 
in  charity,  for  their  work's  sake"  ( 1  The>>j«.,  v,  12-13). 
The  eapoeity  for  teaching  was  a  gift,  probably  a  natu- 
ral one  working  tlu^»ugh  God'a  grace  for  the  good  of 
the  Chureh  (see  Hibrarcbt  op  the  Early  CHtmcn), 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Apoatlc,  who  at> 
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tached  .so  much  importance  to  teaching  when  .^pt-.-ik- 
ing  of  liis  own  work,  .should  not  require  thiit  tho^** 
who  wen.'  .selected  W  rule  the  Churches  and  caxry  on 
his  work  should  be  endowed  with  the  aptitude  fur 
teaching.  In  Eph.,  iv,  11.  we  find  that  the  same  per- 
sons were  "pastors  and  aoctors".  The  writer  wbo 
makes  this  objection  does  not  admit  that  real  bidmps 
and  priests  existed  in  ApostoUc  times;  so  this  is  what 
hii  aaaertion  implies:  When  the  Apostles  died  there 
ware  no  biahopo  and  priests.  After  some  time  thef 
oniginated  somewhere  and  somehow,  and  nproad  all 
over  the  Church.  During  a  considerable  time  they 
did  not  teach.  Then  they  began  to  monopolixe 
teaching,  and  the  practice  spread  everywhere,  and 
finally  the  Pastorals  w«>re  wTitten  to  confirm  this 
state  of  iitTiiii,-,  v.lii'li  h.ad  no  .sanction  from  the 
Aposstles,  though  tlie.se  bishoi}s  thought  oiherwu*. 
And  all  this  happened  before  .St.  Ignatius  wrote,  in  a 
short  j>erio<i  of  ttiirty  or  forty  years,  a  length  of  time 
spanned  smy  from  is70  or  IKSO  till  U)12 — a  rapid 
Kt.kte  of  development  indeed,  which  has  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  it,  and  which  must  have 
taken  place,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  vcr>'  eves 
of  the  Apostles  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  and  of  Timothy, 
Titos,  demsnt,  IgnatiuB,  Polyciurp,  and  other  diaei- 
ples  Of  the  Apostles.  The  early  Christians  had  note 
NR>ect  for  Apostolic  traditions  than  that. 

(5)  "Baptism  is  almost  a  sacrament  of  salvation 
(Tit.,  iii,  — It  is  quite  ii  sHcranicnf  i>f  .sah-.ation, 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  teaching  of  Cluist,  in  the 
Acts,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Kpistlcr^  to  the  Roman.s,  I  Co- 
rinthians, Oalatians,  and  Colo.ssiaiis,  and  in  I  Prt.,  iii. 
21. 

(tVi  "Faith  is  tending  to  become  more  than  ever 
fidfx  qim  credilur." — But  it  appears  as  fide^t  qua  eretii- 
Vur  in  I  Tim  ,  i,  2,  4,  5.  14;  ii,  7.  15;  iii.  9,  13;  iv,  6,  12; 
vi,  11;  IITini  .  i.  r,,  ii.  Ls,  22;  iii,  10,  15;  Tit., 
ii,  2,  etc.,  while  it  is  used  in  the  earUer  Epistles  not 
only  subjectively  hut  also  objectively.  Sec  wimt  in 
Preuschen,  "HandwOrterbueh  sum  nieeh.  N.  Test.n- 
ment."  Faith  IsJidHtiHScrHjittNr  only  nine  tinie.->  uui 
of  thirtjHthree  passages  where  rirra  occurs  in  the 
FHtorais. 

(7)  "The  diurch  to  this  unmsrstical  author  is  no 
long^  the  bride  or  the  body  of  Christ  but  God's  build- 
ing or  rather  familia  dei,  quite  in  tlie  neo-Catholic 
style."  There  are  several  genuine  I^jusfles  of  St. 
Paul  in  winch  tin-  Church  m  ncithiT  callisi  tIh-  lM»dy 
nor  the  bride  of  C!»rist,  and  in  calling  it  a  building  he 
w.-is  only  following  his  Master  svho  smd:  "On  this 
n)ck  I  will  build  my  Church."  Tin' iil<  ;i  of  aspintu;*! 
building  is  quite  Pauline  "For  we  know,  if  our 
earthly  house  of  this  habitation  be  dij«solve<l,  that  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  heaven"  (II  Cor~  v,  Ih  "_And  I  have  lo 
preached  this  gospel,  not  wMfe  Christ  WM  named, 
lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man^a  foundatioo 
(Kom.,  XV,  20);  "For  if  I  build  up agafo  the  tMagft 
which  I  have  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  prevari- 
cator" (Gal.,  ii,  18);  "Let  US  work  goc^  to  all  men. 
but  especially  to  those  who  SK  of  the  household  of 
the  faith"  (Gal,  vi,  10);  "You  are  fellow  citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  the  domestics  of  CimI,  built  Upon  the 
foundntion  of  the  aiH')stli-.s  and  proi>het.s,  Jesus  Christ 
hims^'lf  being  the  chief  comer  stone:  in  wliom  all  the 
building,  iM'ing  frame<l  together,  groweth  up  into  a 
holy  tempU  in  the  Lord.  In  whom  >ou  also  are  built 
together  into  an  habitatiou  of  (iod  in  the  Spirit" 
(Eph.,  ii,  10-22);  "You  are  Cod  s  building.  Ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  Qod  that  isgiv>-ii  t.i  me  a.s  a 
wise  architect,  I  have  laid  the  found.u  .  .  . 
Know  you  not,  that  you  are  the  temple  of  Clod,  and 
that  theSpMbof  God  dwellclh  in  you?"  (  I  C-or  ,  iii, 
9-17;  compare  I  Pet.,  ii,  5;  "Be  you  also  as  living 
stones  hnilt  up,  a  spiritual  house";  and  I  Pet.,  iv, 
17:  "For  the  time  is,  that  iudgment  should  bfgin 
at  the  house  of  God.  And  u  first  at  us,  what  suU 
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be  the  end  of  them  that  believe  not  the  k"*'"P<'1  of 
God?"j  There  is  a  development  in  St.  Paul's  use  of 
the  compari.-itms  lK)dy  and  bride,  which  is  exactly 
pMlUlelea  by  his  use  of  the  words  building  and  tem- 
pie.  They  are  applied  first  to  individuals,  then  to  com- 
mimities  and  finally  to  the  whole  Church  (sec  Gay- 
foid  in  Hm(.,  "  Diet,  of  the  Bibi. s.  v.  Church). 

M)  "Itenui  of  the  craed,  noir  fapidly  crjstallizing 
m  Kome  and  Asia  Blinor.  are  eooveved  partly  in 
hymnal  fragments,  which  liice  those  in  the  Apocal>'pae 
of  John,  sprang  from  the  cultus  of  the  churches." 
There  are  iraKiiient.>i  of  the  Creed  in  I  Cor.  (see  Co- 
rinthians, Epi-stle-s  to  the,  The  First  Epistle — Its 
teaching),  .ind  there  were  hvmns  in  u-se  .si  \ crul  years 
before  .St.  Paul's  death,  lie  WTote  to  the  Colosaians 
(iii,  liii:  'Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  abun- 
dantly, in  all  wisdom:  teaching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles" 
faf.  Epb.,  V,  19).  The  objections  from  the  "Faithful 
Bayings  are  fully  answered  in  Janies,  "The  Genuine* 
neas  of  the  Pastorals"  CLondoo,  19U6),  132-6. 

(9)  "No  possible  ciieumatancee  could  make  Paul 
obliviotts  (tniwiah  three  eepamte  letten)  of  God's 
fatherhood,  of  the  bdiering  man'a  union  with  Jfliiie» 
of  the  power  and  witneas  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  reconcili»- 
tion."  Theee  doctrines  are  not  quite  forsotten:  I 
Tim.,  i,  lH;  ii.  6;  II  Tim.,  i,  2,  9;  ii,  13;  Tit.,  i,  4; 
iii,  4,  5,  7.  There  wa.s  no  necetwity  to  dwell  upon 
them  a.s  he  w.i-^  wTiting  to  diseiples  well  acquainted 
with  hi.s  truvhiiiK,  and  the  puri>ose  of  the  Epistles 
was  1(1  iin'ct  new  f)rnl)lciii.s.  Htsiiirs,  tins  objection 
could  he  bruii^cht  HKaiii.sl  ]:irt:r  jH)rii()iis  ni'  the  genuine 
E|)ist  lea. 

There  are  several  other  ol>jection.s  but  they  are  si) 
flimsy  that  they  cannot  jire-^ent  any  dilFieuity.  What 
Sanday  wrote  in  1896  in  his  "Inspiration"  (London) 
ia  still  true:  "It  mav  be  asserted  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction thiit  notning  really  un-Pauline  has  been 
proved  in  any  of  the  disputed  epistles." 

IL  Exttmal  £iwfeMe.— The  Pauline  anthonhip  of 
the  Pastorals  was  never  doubted  by  CathoUai  in  early 
times.  Eusebius,  with  his  complete  knowledge  of 
earhr  Christian  literature,  states  that  thev  were  among 
the  books  universally  recognized  in  the  Church  t4  lojoA 
vAnp  *«/io\»7<«5Me>«  ("Hi.st.  ecel.",  II,  xxii,  III,  iii; 
"Fnep.  evang.",  II,  .xiv,  7;  x^■i.  They  are  found  in 
iheearhr  Latin  and  Syriac  Versions.  St.  Clement  of 
Alannuia  speaks  of  them  (Strom..  II,  III:,  iml  Ter- 
tullian  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  were  re- 
jof'ted  by  .\lun  ion  (Adv.  Miircion,  V,  xm  .  ;md  says 
they  were  written  by  St.  Paul  to  Timotliy  and  Titus: 
evident  ly  their  rejection  was  a  thin^  hitherto  unheani 
of.  They  we  ascribed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Muratorian 
Fkasnent,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about  181) 
quotes  fram  them  ana  calls  them  the  "Divine  word" 
(Mbt  X^).  TIm  Martyrs  of  Vienna  and  Lyons 
(about  180)  were  acquainted  with  them;  and  their 
bishop,  Pothinus,  who  was  bom  about  a.  d.  87  and 
martyred  in  177  at  the  age  of  ninety,  takes  us  back  to 
a  ver\-  early  date.  His  successor.  St.  Ircnffiw,  who 
W!«  born  in  .\sia  Minor  and  had  heard  St.  Polycarj) 
preach,  iniikcs  frequent  nste  of  the  Epi.-ftles  and 
quotcfl  th<tn  a-  St.  Paul's.  He  was  artiiitiR  ugainnt 
heretics,  •«)  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  citlier  side. 
The  ]\[)isf!(  >  wiTf  als.i  admitted  by  Hi-riicli-ori  (alxmt 
165),  Hegcsippus  (about  170),  St.  Ju.stin  Martyr,  and 
the  writer  of  the  "Second  E!pistle  of  Clement" 
(about  140).  In  the  short  letter  which  St.  Pofycaip 
wrote  (about  117)  he  shows  that  he  was  thoniudily 
acquainted  with  them.  Poljreaip  waa  bom  onqr  a 
few  yean  after  the  death  of  Saints  Peter  and  Finil, 
and  aa  Timothy  and  Titoik  according  to  the  moat 
aneient  traditiciu,  lived  to  be  ver>-  old,  he  was  their 
contemporary  for  many  year^.  iFIe  was  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  only  forty  miles  from  Ephesus,  where  Tim- 
othy resided,  l^r.  lunalius,  the  .seeon<l  sucfes.'^or  of 
8t.  Peter  at  Antioch,  was  acquainted  with  Apostles 


and  disciples  of  the  A|>ostlcs,  and  shows  h'u  knowl- 
edge of  the  Epistles  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
about  A.  n.  IIU.  Critics  now  admit  that  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  knew  the  Pastorals  (yva.  Soden  in 
Holtzmann's  "  Hand-Konunsntar",  III,  1A6;  "  Ency. 
Bib.".  IV);  and  there  is  a  veiy  alzung  nrobabiliQr 
that  they  were  known  aLw  to  Clement  oi  I&me^  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Goriathiana  aboul  a.  i>.  96. 

bi  judgmg  of  the  early  evidsnoe  it  should  be  borne 
in  mmd  that  aO  three  Epistles  chum  to  be  by  St. 
Paul.  So  when  an  early  writer  shows  his  familiarity 
with  them,  quotes  them  n^i  authoritative  and  as  e\M- 
dentK'  well  known  to  his  readers,  i(  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof^ not  only  of  the  existeticc  and  widespread  knnwl- 
etige  of  the  Epistles,  but  that  the  writer  took  them  for 
u  hat  they  claim  to  be,  genuine  Epistles  of  St.  Paul: 
and  if  the  writer  live<l  in  the  time  of  Apostles,  ot 
Apostolic  men,  of  disciples  of  Apnatles,  and  of  Tim- 
otny  and  Titus  (as  did  Ignatius,  Potjrcaip,  and 
Clement)  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  coneet  in  doing 
BO.  The  evidence  of  these  writers  i.s,  however,  v«fy 
unceremoniously  brushed  aside.  The  heretic  Mai^ 
eion,  about  ▲.  n.  IfiO,  is  held  to  be  of  much  mon 
wd^t  than  aO  of  them  put  to^ethsr.  "Mardon'a 
omission  of  the  pastmab  from  his  canon  tells  heavily 
against  their  origin  as  preserved  in  tradition.  Phile- 
mon was  accepted  by  liim,  though  far  more  of  a  pri- 
vate note  th.an  any  of  the  pastorals;  and  the  presence 
of  elements  antagoni.stic  to  hi.s  own  views  need  not 
have  ma<le  him  exclude  them,  since  he  could  have 
easily  exeiseil  these  passages  in  this  as  in  oilier 
castas"  (Ency.  Hib.,  IV).  Marcion  rejected  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  (Jospels  rxccpt  St. 
Luke's,  which  he  grossly  mulilate<l,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  .New  Testament,  except  ten  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
texts  of  which  he  changed  to  suit  his  piuposea.  Phile- 
mon escaped  on  account  of  its  brevity  and  contents. 
If  he  crossed  out  all  that  was  obiectionable  to  him  in 
the  Pastorals  there  would  be  little  left  worth  preserv- 
ing. Again,  the  testimony  of  all  thsM  early  writeis 
is  regarded  as  of  no  more  vahte  than  the  opmian  of 
Anstotle  on  the  authordhip  of  the  Aiinenc  poema 
(ibid.).  But  in  the  one  case  we  have  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence going  hark  to  the  times  of  the  writer,  of  hm 
disciples,  and  of  the  j)ersons  addres-sed;  while  .\ri8totle 
livecl  several  hutldn-d  years  after  the  time  of  Homer. 
"The  early  Cliristiaii  attitude  toward.s  '  ]lef>n'w.<,'  is 
abundant  evidence  of  how  loose  that  juiii^imiit  [on 
authorshipl  could  be"  (ibid.).  The  extrcuic  care  and 
hesitancy,  in  sonic  fiuarters,  about  adniiiting  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(q.  v.)  when  contrasted  with  the  univer^al  ami  un- 
doubting  acceptance  of  the  Pastorals  telLs  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  latter, 

JamCB.  Gmuinrnrtt  nnri  Aulhomhip  nf  ihe  Patlnrat  BpitllM 
(I.<)tiiliiti,  ISHKii;  jAiyi  iF.H.  //i.i/.  (lu  .Vourcnn  Trxl.,  I  I  Paris, 
1900;  tr.  DvooA^,  l.nruloni:  IritriKluciiutm  to  N.  Tf»l.  by  CoR- 
MBLT,  S.vl.Mos,  anil  iii  tii  r  Srnptiirnl  i<oholan;  liEADljkM  in 
Ckureh  ri/Mi/r<*ii  i  ixinflon.  ItKll  i;  The  Church  Quart.  Ret. 

(OctolxT.  IIHW;  Jaiiunn,.  1U07);  Bl»nNO,  Krklarunn  drr  drri 
Paul.  (ManiK-r.  l.smVl;  Weiiw.  Tim.  umi  TU.  (GoItin(t<>n,  I'.Hl'J); 
Behvakd,  Tht  Pattornl  lip\»lle4  (CambriciRc.  1H9',>);  I.ii-i.Er.  Tht 
{'■ttoTat  EjnutlrJi  (KdinburRb.  1901);  Gore,  Ordert  and  Cnitg 
lljimion,  1S»09);  Workman.  Thr  Hapaz  l^omrna  «f  St.  Pnut  in 
KipoaUoru  Timfj,  VII  (IHtXi),  418;  HORT.  Jurtniiltr  Chrittx/inilu 
(T>on<)on,   ISasi;   BtliiEH.   Dtt  Britft  dm  I'ntdut  on 

Timath.  u.  Titu*  (Fmburg) ;  Knowuno  haa  a  good  defence  oi 
th<-  Pa^torala  ia  Tte  Tmtimimii  St.  iW  to  CkntH  tm  ako  Ua 
articlu  ia  Uw  CWHool  Rmtm  {Mljr,  18M!>{  RuHBr.  Egpnittr 


Tlmuoua  Indians^  a  principal  group  or  conf (>d- 
eracy  of  ancient  Florida,  notable  for  the  successful 
missions  established  among  them  by  the  Spaniards 
and  subsequently  utterly  destroyed  by  the  English  of 
Ourcdhia  aiid  tiieir  savage  Indian  allies.  The  name- 
written  also  Atimuca,  Thimnpoa,  Tomnro,  by  the 
Spaniard.*!.  French,  and  English  respectively — appears 
to  be  derived  from  a  won!  in  their  own  language, 
atimoqua,  "lord,  or  chief  ",  and  was  probably  a  title 
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mistakeo  by  the  Mily  Spuiards  for  the  aaine  of  the 

chief  or  trine. 

Ifii'nl'il- — The  cognate  tribcf  of  tlic  Tiiiiucuaii  lin- 
guistic stork  held  all  of  north  Floriiiu  from  ahdsit  Cupe 
('iin;»\iTul  aiul  Tampa  Bay  on  (he  south  to  beyond 
the  St.  Mury's  River  on  tne  north  and  westward  to 
about  till  ( (( ilhi  lliver,  where  they  bordered  vi]>on  the 
celebrated  Apalachee,  of  another  (Muskhogean) 
•took.  The  tribes  forming  the  Timucua  group 
proper  centred  chiefly  mlong  the  St .  John's  River,  the 
principiil  being  the  Timucua  along  the  upixu-  port  of 
the  river  and  about  the  present  St.  Augustiiie^  whoee 
diief,  knomi  to  the  FVeneh  aa  Outana,  nad  his  settle 
ment  about  the  present  Welaka,  and  ruled  some  forty 
villages,  with  perhaps  6000  souls.  On  the  lower 
courHf  of  the  river  wore  the  Satuniba,  the  encmie*?  of 
the  Tirnurua  and  nearly  as  numerous,  and  west  of 
thiin,  toward  the  .Suwanee  HImt,  were  the  Potano, 
witli  (>v(  r  :i  thousand  warriors  or  perhaps  four  tbou- 
saiid  >^>nU.  Sevml  other  time  were  of  minor 

importance. 

Cwsioms. — The  Timucua  were  sedentary  and  .semi- 
agricultural,  but  depended  largely  upon  game,  fish, 
wild  fruits,  and  bread  prepared  from  the  starchy 
koonti  root.  Tlieir  houses  were  circular,  of  upright 
poles,  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves,  and  with  grana- 
ries elevated  on  timet  to  keep  them  out  of  leach  of 
triUaainaala.  TheirvillaceswerestroQdyetodnded 
and  eaoh  importaat  eettkroent  had  »  Ibibb  oentnd 
toim-hoaae  of  kcs,  for  tribal  ceremonies  and  the 
reception  of  guests.  Thcfy  had  large  dug-out  canoes. 
Thdr  pottery,  the  work  of  the  women,  was  of  the 
finest  type  found  east  of  the  Mi.s.si.s'^inpi.  The  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  the  wurriors  wa.'^  (he  bow,  and  a  sort 
of  spade-sliapcd  chib  of  hard  wood.  The  numerous 
cmbtinkmi'nt.s  and  ancient  roadwavs  found  in  their 
country  may  be  due  in  part  to  .Spanish  influence. 
Women  wore  a  short  fringed  skirt,  perhajw  of  some 
bark  fibre,  with  thi  ir  hiiir  flowing  loosely.  Men  went 
naked,  except  for  the  breechclotn,  but  bad  the  whole 
body  elaborately  tattooed.  They  bunche<l  t]\v  hair 
in  a  knot  on  top  of  the  head,  an^  wore  inflated  fish- 
bladdera  through  holes  in  their  cam.  They  were  tall 
and  weU-made,  described  as  of  great  strength  and 
agility  and  remarkable  swimmers. 

The  government  by  the  chiefs  was  despotie,  aa  was 
frequently  the  caae  among  the  Gulf  State  tribes. 
There  were  two  hereditary  classes,  nobles,  or  chiefs, 
and  common  people,  and  each  tribe  was  organized  into 
clans  or  hereditary  family  groups,  usually  bearing  ani- 
mal names.  This  clan  system  was  so  much  inter- 
woven with  the  tribal  lift-  tliat  it  |)ersi.><ted  even  under 
the  mission  sj'stem.  Prisoners  of  war  and  their  de- 
Sfcndari' s  constituteti  a  slave  class.  Their  military 
ornanir-iitioM  and  methods  were  suf)erior  to  what  was 
foimd  anioiip  t!ic  northern  tribes.  Scalping  and 
mutilation  of  the  slain  enemy  were  universal,  and  the 
dismembered  limbs  were  carried  from  the  field  as 
trophies  or  to  serve  for  cannibal  feasts.  Polygamy 
was  customary.  Gross  sensuality  was  prevalent. 
The  chief  gods  were  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  Deer 
and  other  animals.  They  were  extremely  ceremoni- 
011^  celebrating  planting  and  harvest  seasons,  fiahmg 
and  hunting  expeditions,  the  going  and  return  of  war 
parties,  marriages  and  funerals,  each  with  special  rites 
of  prayer,  fastmg,  feasting,  dancing  and  purification 
by  means  of  the  "black  drink"  l)rewc<i  from  the 
leaves  of  the  flex  rnMinr.  On  certain  iiTi".\t  ceremo- 
nial occasions  the  first-born  male  infants  of  tlif  trilM> 
were  delivcrt'd  up  by  their  mothers  to  be .•<!icrifii-f<]  to 
tin'  Sun,  in  wtios<-  honour  also  a  sacred  Hre  W!is  ke|)f 
always  biirnin(z  in  their  temples.  The  dead  were 
buriiil  iti  ttu'  irroimd  with  protraclexl  mourning  rites, 
which  inriii(i((i  ftisting  and  cutting  off  the  hair. 
Over  the  ImmIv  of  a  deati  chief  was  raised  a  mound  of 
earth  upon  which  was  placed  his  diell  drinking  cup, 
surrounded  by  n  eirele  of  arrows  stuek  in  the  ground. 


From  the  pictures  of  the  artist  Le  Moyne  we  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  anjHwunce  !uid  customs  of  the 
Timucua  trilx-s,  wliile  the  questions  in  F'ather  Pa- 
reja's  "Confc-s.-^ioniirio"'  throw  curious  light  upon 
their  beliefs,  tabus,  and  ceremonial  obsi  rvanre. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Timucua  trilx-a  begins 
with  the  landing  of  the  ill-fated  Ponce  de  Ix-on  near 
the  pre!«ent  St.  Augustine  in  1513.  The  expeditiooa  of 
Narv  aez  in  1528  and  de  Soto  in  1530-41,  landing 
Tampa  Bay,  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  cog- 
nate tribes,  out  did  not  encounter  the  Timucua 
proper.  In  the  fteneb  Uuguemrtn  under 

KflMidl  and  Landomiiire  attempted  settimcBta  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River,  explored  the  middle 
course  of  the  stream,  and  made  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  tribes.  In  1505  the  Spaniards  under  Menen- 
dea  destroyed  the  French  poets,  butchering  all  the  de- 
fenders, immediately  after  which  Mencmii  z  founded 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine  and  h<>gan  the  permanent 
colonization  of  the  country  J' suit  missionaries  ar- 
rived and  began  their  lalM>urs,  but  seem  to  Imvc  de- 
voted their  attention  chiefly  to  the  coa.st  tribes  of 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  western  Florida,  probably 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  St.  Joturs 
region  had  been  won  over  by  the  French  and  for  a  kmg 
time  resisted  the  Spanish  occupation.  In  1573  a 
perty  of  Franeiecan  mliBionaneB  arrived  at  St. 
Augustine,  where  some  of  their  order  had  been  fkom 
the  ocmnninft  and  pvoeeeded  to  orgsaiae  wotk  among 
the  Indiana  of  the  vi^ty.  The  wotk  met  a  serioos 
check  from  the  recall  of  Governor  Menendet  to 
Spain,  where  he  died  in  1.574,  but  in  1594,  on  request 
of  Father  Marron,  cusfos  of  the  F'ranciscan  convent  at 
St.  Augustine,  twelve  other  imests  of  the  order  were 
sent  out,  and  tlie  labour  of  ChristimuBng  the  TumK 
cua  was  taken  up  with  vigour. 

.\mong  thow  who  arrived  with  this  iiurt\  wa.-^  the 
noteti  Father  Francisco  Pareja,  to  wliom  we  are  in- 
debted for  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  tribe.  He  was  stationed  at  first 
among  the  Yamassec  on  the  Georgia  coast ,  in  whose 
language,  according  to  Shea,  he  oomposed  a  summar>' 
of  Cbiistian  doctrine.  Later  he  mw  in  chai|e  at  the 
Timucua  mission  of  San  Juan,  apparently  on  Little 
Tialbot  Island^  north  of  St.  Augustme,  and  later  atiU 
was  eoatoe  of  the  monaeUnr  in  that  city,  until  tana* 
femd  to  Uw  Meadean  pravmoe  hi  1610,  where  he  died 
in  1628.  His  various  works  in  the  Timucua  language 
were  published  in  Mexico.  Of  the  priests  who  arrived 
from  Spain  with  Father  Pareja,  several  went  to  the 
Yamassiee,  wliile  the  others  devote<l  attention  to  the 
Timucua,  whoso  principal  niis.*ion  settlements  were 
San  Juan,  already  mentioned;  San  Pedro,  on  ("um- 
berland  Island;  San  Mateo,  probably  about  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John's;  and  Santa  Lucia  de 
Acuera,  south  of  Cape  Canaveral;  iKwdes  the 
settlement  immediately  adjoining  St.  Augustine. 
The  more  western  cognate  Potano  tribe,  being 
hostile  alike  to  the  Timucua  and  the  Spaniards, 
were  not  Christianised  until  a  much  later 
period,  but  were  also  brou^t  likewise  into  the  ini»> 
sibn  fold.  In  1507  the  miaaion  growth  waa  inter- 
ntpted  by  a  disastroas  revolt  of  the  Ysmsssff  in 
wnieh  several  missionaries  lost  thrir  Kves,  the  Chri^ 
tian  Timucua  being  also  attacked.  Some  years  later, 
however  (1612?),  following  a  visit  from  the  Bishop  of 
Havana  in  1002,  Florida  w!u»  erect «1  into  a  Franciscan 
province,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Elena.  From  \(M2 
to  It'll.")  inclusive,  43  Franciscans  were  adde<l  to  the 
workers  in  addition  to  thow  alreadj-  on  the  irn)und. 

In  \(\^ri  the  Christian  Indian  population  of  the 
Florida  province,  wliich  included  north  Florida  and 
the  coast  rountry  of  (Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  was 
eslimattnl  at  2ti,0OG  aouls,  chiefly  among  the  Timucua, 
.\palachee,  and  Yamassee.  In  1687  a  second  out> 
break  of  the  Yaroaawe,  apparently  instigated  by  the 
*  of  Oarolina,  who  enimed  northem  FlarMa  aa 
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within  their  chartered  limits,  resulted  in  the  reniovul 
of  that  tribe  bodily  into  (South)  Carolina.  In  1715 
the  same  n>8tles8  people  headed  a  war  against  the 
English,  resulting  in  their  own  expukion  and  return  to 
Florida.  In  1^8,  following  tha  outbreak  of  the 
Yamapoee,  bgr  iriiMii  tb*  limieua  minions  IumI  tlmt 
sufferad,  the  doA  of  (he  tntter  tribe,  aa  tin  the 
Apalachee  chiefs,  forwarded  to  the  King  of  Spain  an 
address  of  loyalty  and  of  commendation  for  their 
Spanisli  criKir.  These  documents,  in  the  Indian 
aiul  Spuni.sh  iannuafii'w,  arp  still  in  oxiHfencc.  The 
Timuciia  addrrs.i  is  signed  by  the  rliirfH  of  fivo  towns, 
San  Mateo,  San  I'cKlro,  AhiIp,  Muchaua,  and  Sun 
Juan  de  Guacara.    lii  the  Quaker  Dickonf-on, 

from  Philmlelphia,  8hii)wrcokrd  on  the  wmth  c^jast  of 
Florida  and  rescued  from  the  savages  bv  the  Sjianish 

Sivemor  at  St.  Au|pistine,  was  aheltered  for  a  time  at 
e  Timucua  misMiDi^  ind  has  left  us  a  pleoi^ant 


pietureof  thcurjmsperous  and  orderly  condition,  and 
tlw  friaidlr  aaaraigiot 


pom  character  of  their  occupants, 
in  BtriUDg  oontnst  to  th«t  of  the  unchanged  bar- 
bariane  ■mong  wbom  be  bad  been  a  priaooer. 

It  was  near  the  end.  The  Dowing  hostility  of  the 
Carolina  colony  instigated  the  Creeks  and  other 
heathen  tribes  to  coiuitant  inroads  upon  the  Florida 
missions,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  purpose,  with  the  further  induroment  of  a 
profitable  sale  for  all  rai)tiv(>s  to  supply  (he  Carolina 
slave  market.  Even  :ts  early  jis  Ki'.K)  Carolina  slaves 
were  thus  deeimaling  the  Indian  tribes  as  far  even  as 
the  Mississi])pi.  While  the  wild  tril>e8  were  thus 
armed  and  encouraged  in  their  raids  by  the  English, 
the  Christian  mission  Indians,  on  the  rontrar>'  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fixed,  but  suieidal,  rule  of  the  Spanish 


I  government,  were  refused  the  U(»e  of  firearms, 
«ven  in  aMf-defence  and  on  their  most  urgent  appeal. 

In  May,  ITQS^  war  having  again  been  declared  be- 
tween the  two  home  governments,  the  Creek  allies  of 
the  En^ish  raided  Santa  Fe  misBion  of  the  Timueua 
and  burned  the  church.  Later  in  tha  awne  year  a 
combined  English  and  Indian  foroe  tnm  CaroUna 
under  Governor  Moore,  co-operating  with  a  naval 
force,  destroye<l  three  flourishmg  Timucua  missions 
alonp  the  coast — the  same  where  Dickenson  had  been 
BO  hospitably  viirt\\  for — burned  the  churches  and  car- 
ried off  the  mis.'iionarios,  and  then,  going  farther  south. 
bume<i  St.  Augustine,  with  the  church,  convent,  ana 
hbrarj'.  The  fortress  held  out  until  relieved  bv  a 
Spanish  fleet.  In  1704  Moore  invaded  the  Apalacfiee 
country  with  some  fifty  Carolina  men  and  a  tnousand 
aavage  Creek,  Catawlia,  and  Yamassee,  all  armed 
with  guna,  mm  eompli-tdy  destroyed  ten  of  the  eleven 
"ms  towns,  with  their  churches  and  orange 
B,  carrying  off  or  destro}ring  the  vestments  and 

 i  vessels.  Four  prieati^  a  Spanish  officer,  and 

four  soldioB  were  killed,  and  their  bodiea  hadked  to 
pieces,  two  of  the  missionaries  belns  tortured  and 
Dumed  at  the  stake.  Several  hundred  Apalachee 
warriors  were  killed  and  1400  of  the  tribe  earned  away 
as  slaves.  In  17(H\  a  similar  raid  into  the  Timucua 
country  completed  the  niin  of  ttie  mission.-^.  The 
renmant  of  tne  .\palarhee  fle<l  for  protrrrion  to  the 
French  at  Mobile  The  sratfenHl  Tinuirua  were 
gathere<l  together  and  formed  into  small  settlements 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine.  With  the  English 
colonization  of  Georgia  and  the  ensuing  war  of  1740 
all  attempt  at  rehabilitating  the  Florida  missions  was 
abandoned.  In  1753  only  136  Indians  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  AugMUne.  On  the  English  occu- 
pation in  1763  they  were  expelled  from  their  two  vil- 
lages and  again  became  refugeeB.  Somewhat  later 
thess^  or  a  kindrsd  remnant,  were  cokmiaedatanew 
settknent  called  Fueblo  de  Atimucas,  on  Torooeo 
River,  near  Mosquito  lagoon,  in  the  present  Volusia 
county.  A  few  seem  to  nave  resided  there  as  late  as 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  fnitf-d  S'ntes  in 
1821  and  it  is  possible  that  their  descendants  may 


still  be  found  among  the  SeminolA  «f  FkMfidn  «r 

Oklahoma. 

Umauaae. — With  the  exception  of  the  Timucua- 
Snanlan  document  of  1688,  ab«ady  refemd  to.  of 
trUdi  a  copy  was  printed  by  Buckingham  8niitn  in 
189^  and  anoChsr,  with  English  transbition.  by 
Gataofaet  in  18S0  (Am.  PhikM.  Soc.  Proc.,  XVIII), 
our  knowledge  of  the  Timucua  language  and  dialects, 
as  of  the  tribal  customs  and  beliefs,  tests  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  works  of  Father  r;in  ja  and  of  Father 
Gregorio  de  Monilla,  missionary  in  the  same  order 
and  tribe,  with  the  analysis  deduced  thereupon  by 
Cat.schef.  A  few  words,  mostly  personal  or  place 
iiaiiii's,  also  occur  in  the  early  Prench  and  Spanish 
historijins.  Father  Pareja's  works  include:  "Cathe- 
cismo  en  lengua  Castellana  y  Timuquana"  (Mexico, 
1612);  "Catcchismo  y  breve  exiKisirion  de  la  doctrinn 
Cristiana  ...  en  Lengua  Castellana  y  Timu- 
quana" (Mexico,  1012);  " Confetsionario  en  Lengua 
Timuquana"  (Mexico,  1612);  "Confessionario  en 
Ti 


en  diefaa  [Timuquana]  Lengua"  (Mexico,  1617); 
"Catechismo  y  Examen  .  .  .  en  Lengua  Castellana  y 
Timunuana"  (Mexico,  1627).  The  works  of  Father 
Monilla  include  an  "  I'xphcacion  de  la  Doctrina  .  .  . 
en  Lengtja  F'lori<iiaiiH "  (Madrid,  1631?.  and  Mexico, 
\{\'.','y~'M\, .  and  a  "Forma  Bn  \c  dc  adiidnislrar  los 
Sacramentos  ...  en  lengua  Floridinna"  (Mexico, 
1636).  Of  these  works  the  Pareja  "Catechismo 
(1612),  "Catechi.smo  y  breve  exy>osicion"  (1612),  and 
"Confessionario"  (1613),  and  the  Monilla  "Expli- 
cacion"  (1635-36),  and  "Fomia  breve"  (1635)  form 
the  subject  of  an  extended  study  of  "The  Timuctia 
Language"  by  L>r.  Albert  S.  Gatschet^  in  the  "ftt>» 
ctHtiiiiK.-i  of  the  American  Philosophical  Soeiety", 
vols.  XVT-XVIII,  Phihuielphia,  1877-1880. 

Babcia,  Bnaayo  (Madrid.  1723;  :  Ubjnton,  Floridian  Penintula 
(PbiUKlrlphia.  l&SO):  LaVDONNiIcrb,  Hittoirt  nolahU  d«  la  Floridt 
CMm,  l&M  aad  ISSQ,  tr.  in  Fbkkch,  HiMl.  CoOm.  of  Fla.  (Nfw 
York,  IMA);  La  Monni,  S'arratiTt  (Boston.  187S),  an  artiat 
with  Laudonni^'B  ezpeditioo.piptures  with  iPit  ifmm  Dc  Bt, 
Ijtt.  rd.,  Frankfort,  1591);  Slonnx,  %-nriouii  important  papen 
on  mrchaoloay  of  tha  Oiill  Slatea.  in  Jour.  AeaJrmy  of  Matwnl 
Mmcm  craiaMBUa.  18M  to  lOlOk  Pakkman.  I'Unutn  tf 
trtmet  fBoaton,  IMfr— PiLU.<<a,  Pno/tKetit  o/  a  Biblupn^ 
f^y  of  the  Ijanfwio**  of  Ikr  ,V.  Am.  /nrf«.  (Bur.  Am.  KthDoloKy, 
Waahinxton,  18.S5):  She.*.  Hitt.  Catholic  Ind.  MtttumM  of  tk* 
VniUd  SlaUt  (Now  York.  18&5):  loui,  Tk*  Catkolie  Chyreh  m 


in  A*  IMM  «Wm  (N«w  York.  1S88). 

James  M  on  net. 

Tincker,  M-mit  Acinks,  novelist,  b.  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  18  July,  IS'XV,  d.  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
4  Dec.,  1907.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  began  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  At  fifteen  her  flrat  literary 
work  was  printed.  At  twenty  she  became  a  Cathotio, 
and  even  her  Protestant  relatives  shared  in  her  suffer* 
inp  tram  Ibwwnothing  biiirtiy.  In  1883  she  b»> 
same  a  vohmteer  war  muae,  serving  in  Washington 
until  she  grew  ill.  Boston  then  became  her  home. 
Short  stones  from  her  pen  appeared  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  "The  Cathohc  World ",  where  also  her  first 
novel  "The  House  of  Yorke"  was  is8ue<l  as  a  serial 
(1871-72).  It  was  followed  by  "GraiMw  and  Thonis" 
(1S7.3-74  I  and  "Six  Sunny  ^fonfhs"  (1876-77).  The 
latter  \v:i.s  llic  first  fniit  of  her  sojourn  in  Itah'  (IST!!- 
87) .  Tht>se  t  hree  novels  sounded  a  distinct  ly  new  note 
in  Catholic  literature,  and  the  highest  that  has  been 
stntck  by  an  .\meric8n  Catholic  novelist,  "Signor 
Monaldini's  Niece"  (1H79),  in  "No  Name"  scries; 
"By  the  Tiber"  (1881);  "The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus" 
(1884);  "Aurora"  (1885);  "The  Two  Coronets" 
(1887);  "San  Salvador"  (ISM);  w«e  iwed  by  the 
meet  prominent  literary  publinen  and  won  her  great 
fame  as  woiks  of  real  art.  They  reflected  for  the  meet 
part  the  beauty  of  Italy.  A  lapse  from  the  practice 
of  her  religion  cx'^l  is  shndmv  ]»  rhajie  over  a  few  of 
her  novels  «Tittea  during  that  time.    She  returned 
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to  hor  religious  duties  many  years  before  her  doath. 
Her  last  book,  filtinRly  railed  "Autumn  l^-iivcs" 
(1S98),  w:cs  issued  by  a  {"Litholic  firm,  and  eontained 
matter  contributed  not  long  before  to  "The  Catholic 
World". 

TaUOT  Smitb  ia^Tht  A*e  Maria  (24  July,  1900);  Stcduan 

Reqina  Randolph  Jenkins. 

Tlnffls,  a  titular  see  of  Mauritania  Tin^ tana  (the 
official  list  of  the  Roman  Curia  places  it  in  Mauri- 
tania CaaareA).  Tmgt§.  now  Tanner,  k  an  aaoient 
Phfleaieian  town;  Graek  legend  aaenbeB  its  foundatioo 
to  the  giant  Antnus,  wboM  tomb  and  skeleUni  an 
pointed  out  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  Sophax,  son  of  Her- 
cules and  the  widow  of  .\nta;UB.  The  coins  call  it 
Tenfja,  Tin«H,  and  Tit(?a,  the  Greek  and  I>atin  au- 
thors iiuiiirnius  \  iiriationa  of  the  name.  Under 
the  HunKins  lliis  comniercial  town  became,  first,  a  free 
city  and  then,  under  .Vuffustus,  u  colony  (Colonia 
Julia,  under  Clauiims  i,  c.-ipilal  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana.  Portuguesi'  iii  the  fifte<-nth  rciitun',  Spuninh  in 
the  Bixteenib,  it  became  an  English  possession  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II  with  the  Infanta  Catharine  of 
Portugual.  The  English  vacated  it  in  1684.  Wlien 
it  WM  Dombarded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc  in  1844,  it 
belonged  to  Moroooo.  The  natives  call  it  Tandja. 
It  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half  an 
MusBulmaaa.  10^000  Jewi,  9000  BnropeaiM  (7600 
Spanisb).  Towarai  th«  and  of  the  tbird  oentmy 
Tangier  was  the  scene  ot  the  martyrdom  of  iSt.  Mar> 
edhia,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martvrolog}'  on  30 
Oetober,  and  of  St.  rft.s,>iiaii,  mentione(l  on  3  Decem- 
ber. It  18  not  known  whether  it  wa*  a  dioce«»e  in 
ancient  timefi.  Under  the  Portuguese  domination  it 
was  a  sufTragaii  of  Lisbon,  and  in  1.570  wa«  unite<i  to 
the  Dioe<^  of  Ucuta.  Si.x  of  its  bishops  are  known, 
the  first,  wh.)  did  not  reside  in  his  in  14<>S.  Tan- 
gier is  now  the  residence  of  the  Prefect  .\postolic  of 
Morocco,  which  tnis8ion  is  in  cliai|[e  of  the  Frlare 
Minor.  It  hais  a  CathoUe  cdiuToh,  aeveni  .eiiapdfi^ 
schools,  and  a  hospital. 
Smith,  PM.  of  Gt.  atui  Rom  '.■■■'jr..  H.  v.:  JoRoZo,  Mnmria 

hittorira  tohrr  ut  hipaJuK  ilt  Crutti  r  Tanjjrr  ( I-i'bon.  1858) :  Tissot, 
Hrrhrrrhru  «ur  In  [7^ii/mpfci<  eomftartr  de  la  Mnurflanir  Tinffitane 
(Pari*.  l»7t»),  44  »q.;  Torurrr*.  Otographit  tie  I'A/rique  chri- 
timm.  MnfMMMf  (Montwaa,  !•»«>•  M7:  MOixkr,  PuUtwm, 
mL  DmoT,  I,  MOk 

8.  ftewutei 


■  (Knoi),  ta  or,  in  Dalmatia,  ^lufTragan  to 
KaloeaapBaes.  luml  is  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kerka,  twenty-five  miles  north-east  of  .Sebenico. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Romans^  who  called  it  .Ardula. 
At  the  re<jucst  of  Casiinir  1\\  King  of  Croatia  in  10.'>(), 
a  Bishopric  of  Knin  wa-s  i  rented,  suffragan  to  Spniato; 
the  bishop  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  court 
a.1  preacher.  Farlaii  in  his  "lllyricum  .sacrum",  IV 
(\  (  iii<  f.  177"  .  m\ l^s;.  hi-i I iry  of  the  prelates  of  Knin, 
from  Mark  m  lO.VJ  to  Jos<  pi>  in  1755.  The  residential 
succession  was  interrupted  by  the  Saracen  invasion  in 
1622;  when  Venice  captun>d  the  district  in  176S,  the 
Bishop  of  Sebenico  was  apiiointed  to  administer  the 
diocese,  which  w;,.a  unite<l  in  1828  to  Sebenico.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  Cathcdiul  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
are  still  visible.  To-day  the  aee  ia  auffnpui  to 
KaloosapBacs,  according  to  the  "Sehematfamus"  of 
Kalbcaa  (1909);  the  "Gcrarchia  cattolica"  savs  the 
sec  IS  merely  titular,  and  this  would  explain  the  ab- 
sence of  statistics.  The  bi.>»hop,  MonsiKnor  Joseph 
Ldnyi.  who  resides  at  NngA-N  i'irad,  was  bom  at  N7-- 
nii-t-Prnna,  Diocese  of  Neusohl.  29  .lunc  IStVS;  or- 
daini  d.  2  .Inly.  IsiU  ;  .\bbol  of  St.  Si'viour's  and  canon 
of  Nau'v-X  arad:  ap[)ointe<i  bishop,  7  Nov.,  HKJtJ,  in 
Ruer.s>ion  to  Munsignor  John  Maiorosy  (b.  at  Al- 
l)i  bro,  .\rch>lioceseof  Eger,  lOJu^,  1831; atmoioted, 
27  July,  1SS5;. 

A.  A.  MacEblkan. 


Tinos  and  Mykonos,  DiorKs?;  of  (Tinensis  et 
M YC'ONENSis),  a  Lutiiidioci'seof  tfic  ( "\  i  l:idc«.  contain- 
ing over  r2<5square  miles  and  numlx  riij^;  l  i.iXHluihabi- 
tants.  It  is  calle<l  "verdant"  though  it  is  sjj  only  in 
oomparij»n  with  the  other  Greek  wlunds  more  arid 
than  itself.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  Hydrussa. 
i.e.  alK)unding  in  water,  though  this  is  scarcely  credible, 
and  Ophiussa  because  of  the  number  of  serpents 
which  mhabitdl  it.  Near  the  river  there  was  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon,  disc<jvered  in  1902.  The 
island  subjected  itaelf  to  Xerxes  at  the  time  of  his  ez- 
peditioa  apinrt  the  Greeks,  but  aftenracda  defeded 
to  fialaman  and  FlaUsa;  it  became  finally  anbject  (o 
Atheoa,  then  to  Alexander  of  Phene,  afterwards  to  the 
Rhodiaoa.  to  whom  it  was  ^ven  bjy^  Marcus  Antonius, 
later  to  the  Romans.  It  is  not  known  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there.  LcQuien  (Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  I,  94.'5)  mi  iitions  three  early  IiL-hops;  Ecdi- 
cius,  present  in  ;uhi  at  the  Fifth  (Ecum<!nical  Council; 
Demetrius,  in  681  at  the  Sixth  Council;  Kustathius  in 
7S7  at  the  Seventh  Council.  The  bi.-ihopric  wils  a 
sufTragan  of  Rhodes  iti  ilic  .seventh  and  tenth  cen- 
turies (Clelaer,  "  Ungi^ilnickte  .  .  .  Textc  dcr  Xo- 
titiff  Episcopatuum",  rA2,  .^.W);  suppressed  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Venetians  in  1207,  it  waa 
re-established  but  as  a  metropolitan  when  Tinoa 
passed  into  the  jwwcr  of  the  Turks  in  1714.  The  metro- 
politan see  was  in  its  turn  suppresased  in  1833,  "E<^oa 
d'Orient",  III,  287.  Under  the  Venetian  domination, 
whidi  bated  from  1207  to  1714.  Tinoa  liad  some  Latia 
bidiODBiiieverthelGss  the  eanieat  Imown  date  only 
from  1329  (LeQuien,  op.  cit..  III.  1059;  Eubel.  "Hicr- 
archia  catholica  medii  ;rvi",  1.  .'ill!;  11.  270;  111,  :>:i.3) 

Little  by  little  the  island  Ihh  iiiuc  almost  completely 
Catholic.  In  17S1  it  had  7()(tO  Catholics  dlsjx'rse*! 
throughout  32  vilhiges  ;Hilairr  de  Harenlon.  "La 
France  catholiiiuc  en  (  iricnl  ",  221 );  sonic  were  of  the 
Latin,  others  of  the  ( iicck  Rite,  ami  I.,e  tjuien  (I.  !>-13) 
affirms  that  at  tlic  same  ejHK-h  there  were  more  than 
120  Greek  Culhohc  priests  subject  to  the  Latin  )>ishop. 
Under  the  NCnctian  domination  the  schismrttics  were 
dqiendent  on  a  prolopapaa  who  in  turn  de(>ended  on 
the  Patriarchate  ot  Constantinople.  The  Latin 
bishopric,  at  first  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbisboprie  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Arcadia  in  Crete,  is  now  a  anf- 
fitttan  of  Naxoa.  Since  at  leaat  the  year  1400,  the 
title  of  MykoooB  baa  been  joined  to  its  own:  fuHher- 
moie,  the  bishop  admmlrtfln  the  Diocese  of  .\n  Iros. 
The  see  numbers  4000  Catholics,  23  s<>cular  priej^ts,  a 
chapter^house,  26  parishes,  a  siTiiinar\  at  Xyiiara  with 
only  seven  or  eight  student.s;  the  FrancLscaas  have  2 
hou.s4's  and  five  religious,  the  Jesuits  one  hou.s<'  and 
ten  religious,  the  Franciscan  Tertiarie.^  have  about 
ten,  tlie  Fren<  li  I  rsiilines  maintain  an  onihanage  and 
a  large  lx•ardiIlg-^chool  at  Ixiutm,  and  they  alao  di- 
rect through  the  Cirwk  Sisters  schools  for  gorls,  whidl 
numlxT  about  forty  in  all.  Tiooe  poaaeasee  an  im.ie^ 
of  the  Evatifchelistria  or  of  the  Annunciation  tiuvcov- 
ered  in  l!S2:i  which  attracts  eadi  year  on  25  Maxch 
and  15  August  from  3000  to  4000  aduaDUtic  pilniffli 
(Echos  d'Orient,  V,  315). 

8Mim.  Dili.  Orftk  and  Roman  Otog..  a.  r.:  Zauokt.  Yumf  t 

Tin.  il'uris,  !  T.,rRciix.  //<■•  <l.  In  Crtcr  <  Pari%  jatt),  ^HhVii 

Mm  MoMMm,  llfl.„rr  ,lr  Tiri«<  (.Kthfcu*,  1H.SS),  QtMk:  OaOl^ 
aA.NTorovuw,  riniooi  (Atbeiu,  188U),  Greek, 

&  VanaA. 

Tintem  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  EngLnnd,  waa 
founded  in  MM  by  Walter  de  Clare  for  Cistercian 
monks,  who  came  from  the  .Abbey  of  ,\umone,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Chart  res,  il.self  foumktl  only  ten  years  be- 
fore. Walters  son  Gilbert,  first  Earf  of  Pembroke, 
and  probablv  also  his  grandson  Richard  Strongbow, 
c<inqueror  of  Ireland  under  llenr>'  II.  wert'  buried  at 
Tintern,  the  magnificent  church  of  which  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy.  The  abber  re- 
ceived rich  benefaetiona  not  onfar  from  the  tamQy  of 
itafounder  but  inm  other  nobbmnHea;  and  Kita  of  ila 
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poflsessions,  both  from  the  taxation-roll  of  1291,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Di8»f)lution  under  Henry  VIII,  are 
given  in  detail  by  DuRdale.  The  accountts  submitted 
by  the  luHt  abbot,  Kiehard  Wych,  in  1535,  place  the 
net  income  at  under  £'2(K)  a  year;  and  the  abbey,  eon- 
taining  at  that  time  thirteen  monks,  was  suppressed 
under  the  Act  of  15.36  which  dit<t«>ived  the  smaller 
monasteries.  The  king  grantinl  it  in  15;J7  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  in  whose  family  (afterwards  dukes 
of  Beaufort)  it  remained  until  the  sale  of  his  Mon- 
mouthshire property  by  the  ninth  duke,  when  it  waa 
acquired  by  the  Crown. 

The  ruins  of  Tintern,  which  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Wye,  backed  by  a  semicircle  of 
wooded  hills,  rank  with  Fountains  .\obey  in  Yorkshire 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  Kngland.    The  church,  meas- 
uring 245  feet  in  length,  with  transepts  of  110  feet,  is 
almost  perfect,  though  roofless,  the  architecture  being 
of  the  transitional  style  from 
Early  F^nglish  to  Decorated. 
The  window-tracery  is  spe- 
cially fine.     Hardly  anylbiiig 
remains  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  the  abbey,  the  stone 
having  be<m  use<l  for  cottages 
and  farm    buildings   in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Di  nuAU:.  Monatticon  Analif<inum 
(L«indon.  1825).  2«i5-274;  Tannkh, 
XolUut  ManaMtira  (I^ndon.  I7H8I: 
i/onm.  XH':  WiLUB,  Hitinnr  nf 
AUiif*.  II  (I.omlon,  1719).  U2,  m; 
I.CLA.VD,  ColUctarua,  cd.  llc.vH.NC 
(Ix>ndon,  1770),  I.  101;  Gawji  tt, 
TAc  Grtalrr  Abbei/M  of  EnyUtnii 
(I»mlon.  I'Mm.  1«0-I»7;  Heath. 
Tintern  Ahhru  (I,ontlon.  170.3): 
CfM»PEB,  ArrhHrHurnl  RrliiiHrM  of 
('•real  Brilnxn  (I.i>n(lon.  IHn7); 
TuOMAK,  Tinlrrne  and  Ui  ricinity 
j€»CTibed  (Ix>ndon.  ls.'19). 

D.  O.  Hunter-Blaih. 


Tintoretto,    II.  (Jacopo 
RonusTi),  Italian  painter,  b. 
at  Venice,  1518;  d.  there  1504. 
His  father  was  a  dyer;  hence 
his  surname  of  Tintoretto  (the 
little  dyer).      In    his  early 
youth  he  dwplayed  an  extraor- 
dinar>'  taste  for  the  fine  art.s. 
on  the  harp,  but  his  aptitude  for  painting' wtis  still 
more  pronounced.    His  parents  made  him  an  ap- 
jirentice  of  the  jiged  Titian,  but  Jaeopo,  eager  to 
diHtinguish  iiimself,  soon  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own. 
llw  ambition  was  nothing  less  than  to  transform 
Venetian  painting  by  adding  to  its  distinguishing 
qualities  of  brilliantly  hannonious  colouring  and  pleas- 
ant grace  of  form  the  merits  of  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  Schools,  a  knowle<lge  of  anatomy  which  excels 
in  the  nude,  dramatic  mine  en  sctne,  a  pose  full  of 
movement,  a  vigorous  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
According  to  his  biographer,  C.  Ridolfi,  he  sum- 
marized his  ideal  in  the  ambitious  formula:  "The 
drawing  of  Michelangelo  and  the  colourina;  of  Titian" 
(11  disegno  di  Michelangelo,  il  colon  to  del  Tiiiano). 
To  fit  himself  for   carrj-ing  out  this  miignificent 
but  difficult  programme  Robust!  <lovoted  himself 
to  unremitting  labour.     He  studied  the  ancient 
statues;  he  ha«l  sent  to  him  from  Florence  the  retluc- 
tions  which  Daniel  of  \'olterra  had  mjide  in  plaster  of 
Michelangelo's  masterpieces.  "Dawn",  "Noonday", 
"Twilight",  and  "Night";  he  drew  incessantly  from 
the  living  model  or  the  draped  lay  figure;  he  dis.sected 
<lead  bodies;  he  worktil  not  only  by  sunlight  but  also 
by  t  he  flicker  of  torches  in  order  to'  master  the  variwl 
play  of  light.    This  intense  lab«)ur  was  not  fruitless. 
Being  gifted  with  wonderful  facility  he  exeeutwl  a 
countless  number  of  works,  and  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life  sustained  a  veritable  fever  of  production. 

In  order  to  make  himaclf  known  he  proposed  to  the 
XIV.-47 


clergy  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto  to  paint  two  large 
pictures  for  that  church  (49  feet  high,  by  19  feet  6 
mches  wide),  asking  no  payment  but  what  would 
cover  their  cost.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
Robusti  painted  the  "Adoration  of  the  (Jolden  Calf" 
and  the  "Last  Judgment  ".  In  this  rapidly  executed 
and  spirite<i  work  he  dirii>layod  a  |mHX>cious  virtuosity, 
a.s.semhling  in  a  tumultuous  whole  a  great  nuniber  of 
figures  with  agitated  gestures  and  attitudes.  His  aim 
was  to  attract  public  attention  and  in  this  he  fully 
Bucccedetl.  He  painted  several  other  pictures  for  this 
church,  in  which  his  talent,  having  grown  more  confi- 
dent, shows  more  ixnse.  Thfwe  were:  "St.  Peterven- 
erating  the  Cross'';  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul"; 
"St.  .Agnes  recaUing  to  life  the  Prefect's  Son";  the 
"Presentation  of  the  Bh«se<l  Virgin".  His  latest 
pictures  were  painted  for  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the 
Confraternity  of  San  Rocco  {Sciiola  di  San  Rocco).  For 
the    Dog(«'    Palace  he  first 

[)aint(Hl  four  scenes  from  the 
ife  of  .St.  Mark  (now  scat- 
tered). The  most  remarkable 
is  the  "Miracle  of  St.  Mark" 
(the  saint  releasing  a  slave 
about  to  be  torture<l),  painted 
in  1.548,  which  is  now  in  the 
Venetian  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Robusti's  eminent 
qualities  as  a  draughtsman, 
colourist,  and  comiKwer  are 
most  happily  combined  and 
harmonized  in  this  picture. 
Other  pictures  painti-il  for  the 
Sala  dcUo  Scnitinio  perished  in 
the  fire  of  1577.  But  the 
Ducal  Palfwe  still  prraerves 
many  of  his  works.  Aa  ex- 
antplcs  of  plastic  beauty  so 
po|)ular  at  that  time  may  be 
mentioned:  "Pallas  in  chase 
of  Mars";  " .\riadne  crowned 
by  Venus";  "St.  George  over- 
coming the  Dragon";  "The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine". 
roBTHAirof  1 1>  n.KKTro.  bt  liiHscLr  In  this  line  he  succeeded  but 

Lffiii  OaJk-rj-.  Florence  without  excelling,  for  his  man- 

He  played  well  ner  is  not  free  from  heaviness.  Among  the  historic 
paintings  may  be  mentioned:  "The  legates  of 
the  PojK?  and  the  Doge  at  Pavia  before  Frederick 
Barbarossa";  the  "Defence  of  Brescia  in  1483"; 
the  "C^ture  of  GaUipoli  in  1484";  "Venice,  Queen 
of  the  Sea". 

In  1560  the  Confraternity  of  San  Rocco  near  the 
church  of  that  mune  openi«d  a  contest  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a  central  ceiling  whereon  the  "Glorification  of 
St.  Rocco"  was  to  be  depicte<l.  Tintoretto  had  for- 
niidable  competitors:  Paolo  Veronese,  Giuseppe  Sal- 
viati,  Fe<lerigo  Zuccaro.  Instead  of  submittmg  the 
required  sketch,  Tintoretto,  with  his  feverish  ardour, 
in  a  short  time  comnlete<l  a  picture  which  he  ciuickly 
put  in  place.  It  please<l  the  Brothers  of  St.  Rocco, 
who  confided  to  him  the  entire  decoration,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  his  rivals,  who  were  offended  by  the  in- 
delicacy of  the  proceofling.  Tintor«'tlo  workwl  on 
this  vast  undertnJcing  fn)m  IFAyO  to  1.594.  It  consists 
of  56  compositions,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  "Cal- 
vary", of  colossal  sire.  "Itdisplaj-s  such  fulness  of 
light,  such  a  triumphant  blot<iX)ming  of  genius  and 
success,  that  one  comes  .iway  from  it  as  from  too  full 
and  bud  a  concert,  half  deafened,  missing  the  pn)- 
portion  of  things  and  not  knowing  whether  to  believe 
one's  senses"  (Taine).  Tintoretto  also  painted 
pictures  for  several  Venetian  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  "Crucifixion"  and  the  "Resurrec- 


tion 


at  San  Cassiano,  the  "  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana' 
at  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ " 
at  San  Silvestro,  the  "Last  Supper'  at  San  Giorgio 
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MuK^ioro  and  San  Giovmd,  Mid  tllB  "Life  cf  Si. 

Ilocc*)''  :it  San  Rtxjco. 

U<]l)u--t  i  w!w  not  without  merit  as  a  portrait  painter. 
At  the  Ducal  Palace  there  is  a  series  of  portraiiH  of  <he 
dogen;  the  museum  of  the  URizi  at  Florence  has  (he 
portrait  ol  Samovino,  the  louvre  that  of  ihv  painter 
oimnlf.  His  but  religiouH  nunpoHit  ion,  begun  at  the 
age  itf  aeven^  and  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  i8< 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Oraad  Council  of  the  Doges'  PahMse. 
Thisdgantie  work,  meaauring  32  feet  lOinebea  hidh, 
by  72  feet  2  inehes  wide,  represents  the  "Last  Judg- 
ment  ".  "  AlthouKh  the  colouring  has  nn)\vn  dark  we 
cannot  but  a4hnire  the  broad  lines,  the  dose  and  pic- 
turesque grouping,  the  enormous  masse»  set  in  motion 
with  extraordinary  vigour"  (K.  Muntz)  Als*),  it 
may  be  addeil,  we  cannot  but  adiuirp  the  Hjiirited 
strength  of  the  old  man  who  is  able  to  depict  alxiut 
.500  jM^rson.s.  Jacopo  Robusti  did  not  fully  realize  the 
ambitious  programine  he  outlined  for  himself.  He 
ouuld  not  equal  the  drawing  of  Miche^langelo,  whom  he 
took  for  his  model,  but  he  ein])hasized  its  defects  by 
exaggerating  the  anatomical  outlines  and  foreshorten- 
isgB.  These  feats  of  sltill  are  alwam  out  of  place,  but 
eapedally  so  in  teligiooa  subjects,  midi  Tintoretto  too 
often  trsated  unbeeomini^.  However,  it  is  to  Ids 
oedit  that  he  infiised  into  some  soenes  from  the 
sion  a  communicative  tragic  emotion.  His  colour  is 
inferior  to  Titian's,  whom  he  honed  to  surpass;  it  is 
heavier  and  letw  brilliant  But  ne  discovered  certain 
W)mbri'  tints  which  arc  wuti<lerfully  !ulupte<l  to  the 
expres-sion  of  sa^l  and  sorrowful  sentiiiu-nts  and  which 
accentuate  the  bright  contntsts.    In  jK)int  of  time  he 

i. H  the  last  of  the  ^rri'a!  X'ciici iaii  paiii'i  i^,  h  i!  he  be- 
longs already  to  the  pcriixl  of  cknwleuce,  biiausc  he 
never  succefKh^l  in  overcoming  his  unstudied  impetu- 
osity or  fusing  int(j  a  harmonious  whole  his  cmmcnt 
but  warring  qualities. 

Vabahi  in  I'tfa  </t  Batlitla  Franto;  od.  Milnnow,  VI  (Florpnoc, 
1881).  587-88;  RiDOLn,  Lt  Uamtiatir  <MI'Ane,  onero  Ir  \  iU  tiegC 
iUiuIri  pittori  Vttuti  e  dMo  liato  (Vpaicc,  KVIS);  RrncKHAKO  and 
Boob,  LtCictrone,  Fr.  tr.  GEX.4nii  (V&nn,  IMiji.  7.'>g,  81:  MOwn, 
HUU  de  CArt  petulant  Ui  Rmnimmnre.  HI  (I'url^.  18N).  9MH64; 
Tboob,  TuUtnlto  (Bioiefeld  uai  Laipiit.  lUOl). 

GasvoN  SoiTAn. 

TipaSA,  a  titular  see  of  Numidia.  The  Phoenician 
word  signifies  passage.  Early  in  il.s  histor>'  wf  find 
in  Tipasa  a  Punic  counting-house  with  a  jMirt;  which 
passe<l  later  under  (he  dominion  of  the  kin^s  of  Mau- 
ri  t:uii:i.  who.sc  kingdom  was  aniirxcd  to  the  Roman 
empire  in  a.  d.  .39.  Claudius  I  cotistituted  'rii):usu 
a  Colonia  juris  latini  (Pliny,  "Hist,  \atur. '",  X, 

ii,  20).  Later  on  it  became  a  cirila*  and  in  the 
third  centur>'  an  inscription  styles  it  colonia.  The 
city,  which  wa.H  very  commercial,  grew  ami  prospered 
greatly  under  the  etn}M>rors  of  the  seoond  and  third 
centuries.  A  Jewish  colony  witil  its  qrnagngue  sct- 
tle<i  there,  early  in  its  histoiy.  An  maenption  belong- 
ing to  the  year  238  is  the  moat  ancient  trace  of  Ghtia- 
tianity  to  be  found  in  lipasa.  In  the  church  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  built  at  (he  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tunr,  we  find  the  tombs  of  nine  personag««s  who  are 
calle<l  jitsti  priort.s  atn!  w  liuiii  I>u<"hcsne  cuiisi<lcrs  to 
have  been  inne  bishops  aiiiedal  iiiu  t his  .Mcxander.  In 
the  Ix'niiming  of  the  fourtli  ciD'ury,  a  young  girl, 
.Saint  .Salsa,  wris  martyred  by  the  pagans;  Liter  a  ba- 
silic-a  was  crectrd  t.>  her  mi^mory.  Under  .)iih;m  the 
.AjMisLate  the  udial)itants  di.sl inguishinl  tlHin.selvi's 
by  their  adliereiiee  to  Christianity,  and  this  in  sjjite 
of  the  vi<(lerit  opjMisition  of  two  Donati.st  bisho|>s 
(Optatus,  "D<>  Schi.smatc  l>onatiatarum  ".  11.  ls-19). 
Likewise  in  371  or  372,  when  the  MiKvri.sh  king, 
Firmus,  with  the  support  of  the  Donatists,  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  take  posdcssion  of  the  city.  Mention  is 
due  to  (he  anonymous  author  of  "The  Passion  of 
Raint  Salsa"  and  "The  Passion  of  Saint  Fabius  of 
Cartcnna"  (Anal,  boiland.,  IX,  123-134),  who  was 
bom  at  Tipasa  and  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  ciutuiy. 


bltt9the  Vandals  took  ]xisse«sion  of  the  city  and 
the  province;  ten  years  later  these  were  restored  to 
the  Emperor  V'alentinian,  but  came  back  again  into 
the  possession  of  the  Vandals  in  455.  bishop  Reparatus 
was  exile*  1  in  484,  and  the  secretary  oi  the  Arian 

Eatriarch  was  chosen  to  replace  him,  a  choice  which 
rought  about  the  voluntary  exile  into  Spain  of  the 

Eiater  part  of  the  inhabitanta;  those  who  remained, 
ving  refused  to  embrace  Arianini.  had  their  right 
hand  and  tongue  cut  off,  but,  neyerthriiiM,  oontiuMd 
to  t«Ilc  as  before,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Victor 
de  Vita  and  other  contemiwraries  ("Hi.stnria  jjerse- 
cutionis  .Africame  provincia»",  111,  vi.  29-30;  .Veta 
SS.,  October,  XI,  H-17;  "Melanges  d  arch<^ologic  ct 
d'histoin>  de  I'Ecole  fran^aiM'  de  Rome",  XIV,  319). 
Henceforth  Tiii.usa  is  not  mentioned  in  history.  To- 
day it  is  a  village,  callt^H  'I'ipaxa  by  the  P'rench,  Te- 
fassod  by  the  natives,  situaleil  atM)ut  44  miles  east  of 
Algiers;  it  numbers  2400  inhabitants,  of  whom  SOO 
are  Europeans,  and  possesses  a  Catholic  parish. 
There  are  ruins  of  several  churches  and  other  nionu- 
uMtnls. 

OrcHEUNK,  iininte  Snba  in  PtMm  hitloriquat  (P»rii«,  1890); 
Till  u)r:K,  (^riHjTujJiie  itt  I'A/ri/fue  ehrfiimne.  Maurftanin  (M<m>> 
trruil,  IHW),  ltH-171;  Gocu,  Ot  Tipam  Mauritania  Cawi*!*. 

fkUMrir3STM$  Jimtaim  4»TSm,  XIV  (Pan«.  \m*).  291- 
4M.  S.  VaILH*. 

Tiraboeohi,  Giroi^amo,  Italian  scholar,  b.  in  the 
region  of  Bergamo,  1731;  d.  3  June,  1794.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jeaua.  After 
serving  as  pro- 
fessor of  rfaetorio 
and  beUe»4ettrea 
{eloquenza)  at  the 
lirera  in  Milan,  he 
w  as  call  e  d  b  y 
Francesco  111, 
Duke  of  Modena, 
to  take  charge  of 
his  librarj-  (the 
Biblioteca  Es- 
tense);  this  he  di- 
reete<l  with  patient 
endeavour  and 
skill,  enriching  it 
with  many  addi- 
tions of  bwdcsand 
manusoripta  and 
providing  it  with 
catalogues.  His 
chief  work  is  the 
nitmumental  "Sto- 
ria  della  lettera- 
tura  italiana",  an 
exhaustive  com- 
pilation of  the  ma- 
terials within  his 
reach.  .Vctuated 
by  t  he  jiai  not  ir  desire  to  defend  his  country's  ^oiy  is 
the  cultural  arts  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  eriti08» 
he  makes  his  history  extend  from  Etrusoan  time* 
down  to  1700^  and  concerns  himself  with  all  matteta  of 
interest  in  bd]ea>lettreB.  phikwophy,  history,  the  fine 
arts,  madieilM,  juriipnwence,  etc.,  accompanying  the 
statement  of  hfa  views  with  an  abundance  of  precious 
docuinents.  Written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style, 
the  "Storia"  apiK-ared  in  its  first  tHiilion  lM  t\v<>en  1772 
and  17,S2.  With  augmentations  and  corunMuns.  it 
wius  published  a  second  time  at  Modrn.i.bei  W(sti  17S7 
and  1794.  His  minor  writings  iiiciuiie:  "Biblioteca 
Modenese",  an  account  of  writers  Inirn  in  Motiena; 
"Memorie  storiche  modenejii " ;  "X'ita  di  Fulvio 
Testi";  and  many  other  historical  and  critical  cssaj's 
and  articles. 

H<'Hi<l<'H  the  nlitiona  of  tb*  JSkarw  nicntion<<<l  bImvp.  Um 
n-print«  iA  FloRDoe  (ISO^UD.  lUsB  (io  tli«-  riamiri.  1S2-i-!M). 
and  VcBioB  (182»-25).  J.  D.  M.  FoSD. 
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TIEASPOL  7. 

Tlnspol  (or  CnRKSOKlSB),  DiocEM  or  (Tirab- 
MuiNBtH;  CHER.s(>^^tNan),  in  Southern  Rusma, 
Buffragan  of  Mohilov,  covcre  the  Rovenunent«  of 
Saratov,  Samara,  Khorson,  Ekatrrinoalav,  Taurida, 
and  Beoaarabia.  It  k  one  of  the  laiieat  dioceaei 
in  the  world,  and  has  an  area  of  462.S04  square  mika. 
There  aiv  in  tb«  dioeeae  360,000  tatki  Cihrwtiift 
chiefly  the  demmdants  of  German  eolonista,  in  100 
parislii-:i,  about  40,000  Armenian  Catholics  in  50 
parislicH,  uud  over  300  Chaldean  Catholioa  for  whom 
ihvn-  is  one  parish.  The  jirn  stiJ  miinber  about  210, 
60  bein^  Armenians.  The  bwhup  lives  at  Saratov, 
the  capital  of  the  government  of  tlu-  same  name. 
The  eoclf»sia.«tica!  inatittitions  arr,  Ik'skIph  the  cathe- 
dral clKiptcr,  tlio  sciuiunry  for  prii-st.s  at  Saratov, 
which  ha«  a  rwtor,  an  iiw|)ec-tor,  a  spiritual  director, 
and  five  professors;  there  la  also  a  seminar}'  for  boya 
at  the  same  place,  with  three  professors.  IleliKioufl 
oirders  are  not  permitted.  For  some  years  the  Ar» 
meoian Catholics  have  had  an  .•\j>o>*tolic  administrator 
of  their  own  (Sarkis  Ter  Abranamian)  to  whom  all 
Anucnian  CaUioUcs  in  tfae  whole  of  Ruaaia  are  aubjeet. 
In  important  deeiaionsho  ia  dependent  on  tlie  Buliop 

of  Tirasyx)). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  eentury 

larK''  miriilx  IS  of  (Jerman  colonists  went  to  Russia 
sir  tin-  urRt  iu  request  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
Thi'Ho  ciiii^crants  wi-rf  i  lm  fly  from  Bavaria,  Wtirtem- 
berK,  Saxony,  Alrtace-Lorruiue,  the  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 
zerland; they  sell  1<<I  in  the  fruitful  but  uninhabited 
I.nnds  in  the  iwiultcrn  part  of  Russia.  The  colonics 
foun(i(><l  liy  them  have  retaiiuxl  their  German  names, 
as  Mannheim,  Munich,  etc.,  as  wi  l!  as  the  German 
language  and  character.  .'Vmoii^'  lialf-million 
Gennan  aettlers  there  were  about  1SU,U00  Cathohc!^, 
who  aettied  in  villages  of  their  own,  apart  from  th«- 
members  of  other  confessions.  These  Catholic 
viUi^ea  wore  generally  in  the  ba.sin  of  the  Volga  and 
of  the  GaqMiui  Sea.  The  GathoUoa  were  cared  for 
spiritually  at  6nt  by  a  few  priests  who  bad  emi^atcd 
with  them,  but  these  pastors  Mon  Sttocumbed  to 
privations  and  the  unaeeuatomed  eGnute.  After 
this  the  Russian  Government  sent  Catholic  priests 
from  the  |>rovince8  on  the  Baltic.  Alexander  I 
transferred  the  pnsioral  care  of  tht-  ( 'atluilic  rolonies 
t«  the  Jcsuita.  who  came  amonp  thcni  in  1S03. 
I'lifortiiiuitily,  llic  fNpulsinn  uf  tlic  .Icsuil.'^  from 
Rus.'iia  in  1S20  put  an  md  ttj  their  fruitful  lahours. 
The  Jo.suitrt  were  re]ilar.-(l  iiy  pritsr.s  from  various 
Polish  monasteries,  chietly  J Joininii.in.s,  { 'arnu-liti-.s. 
Triruturiana,  and  Vincentiann,  iiiany  of  thi'm  old, 
fedt>Ic  men,  and  unacquainted  wiih  tiie  German 
languaffe.  The  difference  in  tongues,  the  racial 
anttpaUiy  between  priests  and  settlers,  and  the  great 
distanoeirom  the  nviidenee  of  the  bishop  (St.  Peters- 
burg) rauirmousiy  increased  the  diiSculties  of  spiritual 
admintstratioii.  Thus  religious  conditions  (^^ew 
gradually  more  and  more  intolerable.  Negotiations 
between  Home  and  St.  Petersburg  le<l  finally,  in  1847. 
to  a  concordat,  by  which,  in  addition  to  several 
other  diottws,  a  German  dioccae  was  established  for 
the  colonists  of  fioutbcTO  Rus8ia»  to  be  Mffrsgan  to 
Mohilov, 

Saratov  on  tln^  riijiit  bank  of  tho  Voltra  was  settled 
upon  as  the  s*"**  of  iln'  In-hop,  but  tlic  flioi  i  so  rfN'cived 
its  name  from  tin'  small  town  of  'lira,'^p<il,  whirh  in 
the  fourteenth  centurv  hod  been  the  capital  of  tlic 
Diocese  of  Kherson.  Bf-sicles  its  vast  extent,  the  ihw 
diocese  was  aLso  siniculnr  on  account  of  the  var>'ing 
nationalities  of  its  inhabitants,  who  inchuk-ti  German, 
Frenehj  and  Italian  colonist.s,  nti««lans, 
Pblsfp  Armenians,  Kirghiz,  Cir.  ;^.s^,iaIl^,  < 'ss<  tea, 
Da^cataaians.  and  other  peoples.  The  Govern- 
ment promisea  to  build  a  cathedral,  an  episconal 
n-sidcnce,  a  building  for  the  epiacopal  cnria»  and  a 
sRoiinary,  and  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  the 
oathedxal  chapter.  In  IS50  the  first  bishop,  the 
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German  Dominican  Ferdinand  Helanua  Kahn,  was 
installed.  The  auxiliary  bishop  was  a  Pole.  The 
pramises  of  the  Government  were  not  fulfilled.  On 
account  of  agie  and  ill-health  the  bidiop  was  imable 
to  correct  the  caastiBg  prievaaoes»  nor  was  he  suffi« 
ciently  energetio  to  make  the  Govcdmment  fulfil  its 
oUigatiooa.  In  1857  a  seminary  was  opened,  it  is 
true,  but  in  rented  and  inadequate  quarters;  the 
number  of  German  teachers  was  also  insufficient. 
After  Bislio))  Kahn's  death  (1864)  the  see  remained 
vaeanl  for  eieht  vears,  .-ill  eommunication  between 
Ku.s-iia  ami  tlie  Holy  St'e  betugat  that  time  suspended. 
It  was  not  (iiiiil  1872  that  the  rector  of  the  s<'minary, 
Franz  Xa\er  Zottmann,  was  appointe<i  bisliop  (b. 
at  Ornbau  m  the  H;ivarian  Diocese  of  Kiehstiitt  in 
182G).  in  1864  he  had  visited  Eichstatt  and  there 
secured  some  professors  for  the  seminary. 

Bishop  Zottmann  laboured  by  speech,  writing, 
and  example,  and  by  extraordinary  activity  in  all 
directionB,  for  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  material 
improreinent  of  his  diocese.  He  collected  the  money 
neoeasary  to  build  a  suitable  cathedral,  obtaintd  a 
building  fer  the  seminaries,  and  spared  no  snerifiee 
to,  train  a  o^ble  body  of  German  parish  priests. 
Without  abandoning  the  rights  of  the  Church,  he 
kepi  on  good  terms  with  the  Government,  and  thus 
could  do  much  that  was  forbidden  to  the  Polish  bish- 
ops. He  tMjuld  is.sue  pxstoral  letters  in  the  dioeej4e. 
undertake  jouriit-yi}  for  making  contiriuation.s  and 
for  visitation,  arrange  collections  of  money,  and 
even  go  to  Ron»e,  where,  in  1882,  he  was  the  fimt 
Russian  Cathohc  bishop  to  jiay  homage  to  the  po|)e. 
On  account  of  illness  be  resigned  in  1888,  and  died 
in  his  native  city  on  12  December,  1901.  He  had 
mnde  his  diocese  one  of  the  best  organized  in  Ruaaia. 
His  work  was  worthily  carried  on,  after  his  reajgna* 
tion,  by  Anton  Zerr,  who  came  from  a  Gennan 
colony  near  C>dessa,  and  had  been  educated  at  the 
Tiraspol  seniiuarv.  Zerr  resigned  in  1902  on  aooounft 
of  ill-nealth,  and  was  sueoeeded  by  Eduard  von  der 
Kopv.  Scarody  two  yean  had  aiiapsed  before  von 
der  Ropp  was  tranafened  to  the  See  of  Vibu.  He 
was  followed  by  tlie  present  bishop,  Joeeph  Kessler, 
b.  at  Ix)uis,  a  village  of  Gennan  colonists  in  tho 
Government  of  SMMra,  in  L802;  consecmted  28 
October,  1904. 

Kelijir,  Di*  lUulneKen  Kolmien  in  SOdrumland  (Odemm,  IOCS): 
ZoTTU^xs,  From  X.  ton  Zottmann,  Bitho/  dtr  Diatrte  Txratptl 
iMu.uLh,  \mv.:  K>!lMHh$  MmuHum  aB06-OS).  m  M.: 
l).,:!.,h<r  iv./i..A..'/.7uy.r  /Of  Anil  Mitf  iMii  Mtf      Mkr  iWi 

JoasPB  Low. 

Tirso  de  Molina.    Si^-  Tellez,  Gabriel. 

Tiaio  6m  Garofalo.  BENVEKt-ro,  an  It.'vlian  painter 
of  tjw  Porarese  school;  b.  in  1481  at  Gamfalo, 
whence,  as  was  the  custom  among  artists,  he  took  his 
name;  d.  at  Ferraru,  t)  (or  16)  iSeptember,  1559. 
WithMaxaolino  (1481-1530)  and  Dos8oDoaai,(1479- 
1541),  Garofak>  makes  up  the  modest  triumvirate  of 
the  Ferrareao  sehool  in  (he  axteenth  omtwy.  At  an 
earBer  date  the  sdiool  could  boast  of  suin  men  as 
Cosimo  Tura,  Francesco  Cossa,  and  Ercole  Robert!, 
and  at  one  tlitie  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  perhaps 
the  forem<ist  school  of  jxietrv  and  painting  in  Italy. 
In  the  woiuiertul  frescoes  of  tli<'  Schifanoja  Palace 
'  1  17(V:,  flepictinn  the  life  of  Prince  Horso  d'Fite,  it 
<  reate<i  an  astlieticisin  all  its  o^v^l,  half  iillegory  and 
lialf  realism,  i)ortrayin>:  th<-  worl<l  of  the  day  in  heroic 
fashion  with  all  the  pomp  and  Liri-untstance  of  fa^tal 
parade,  and  a  magnificent  display  like  that  described 
m  the  "Trionfi  "  of  Petrarch.  Tliese  frescoes  are  not 
only  the  most  precious  document  we  |)osses8  of  the 
courtier  life  and  the  worldly  ideal  of  the  fif  luc^nth  ccn- 
tuiy,  but  they  mark  in  Italy  the  beginning  of  what  is 
known  aa  "genre  nnnting",  that  is,  idcetchcs  from  real 
life,  but  cfaaractensed  by  a  apod  taste,  a  dignity,  and  a 
deootative  sense  so  sadly  laeldng  in  sbnilar  wonc  of  the 
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Dutch  Bchool  later.  Thin  new  style  forms  the  artistic 
glory  of  the  Houae  of  Eete,  which  had  alflo  the  honour 
of  pensioning  Ariosto.  Its  Bi)irit  can  be  Btill  recog- 
nized in  the  famous  paintings  (now  in  the  Ixnivre) 
executed  in  1505  for  the  Duchcsw  Isabella  by  Man- 
tegna,  Perugino,  and  Ixirenzo  Crista.  It  surxnvea  in 
the  works  of  Doaso  Dossi— in  the  charming  Judith  of 
the  Modena  gallery,  and  in  the  incomparable  Circe  of 
the  Casino  l£)rgl>e«e. 

(jarofalo's  real  vocation  lav  in  such  work.  His  pe- 
culiar tAlent  consisted  in  feefing  and  giving  naive  ex- 
pression to  the  ioy  of  life,  the  charm  of  the  world 
around  him,  the  beauty  of  elegant  and  rural  customs, 
and  all  that  is  now  called  "idvllic",  but  as  it  appeared 
to  Italian  courtiers  of  the  Ilenaissance  period.  His 
youthful  works — the  Boar  Hunt  in  the  Palazzo  Sci- 
arra,  the  Knight's  Proceusicjn  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
at  Rome — gave  promise  of  a  Latin  Kuyp,  less  com- 
monplace, more  roniantic,  more 
artistic,  and  more  rcfine<l  than 
the  Dutch  artist.  This  was 
the  result  of  his  early  study 
under  Panetti  and  Costa,  and 
of  his  companionship  with  his 
fellow  pupil  Dossi.  In  1495 
he  had  lessons  at  Cremona 
from  Baccaccino,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  secrets  of  \  ene- 
tian  colouring.  But  a  few 
years  later,  when  entering  on 
early  manhood,  he  fell  unfor- 
tunately under  an  influence 

?uite  alien  to  his  own  genius, 
t  was  at  Rome,  where  he 
spent  three  yeans  (1509-l.">r2), 
tnat  he  succumlM^l  to  the 
charm  of  the  new  idea.  Ra- 
phael was  painting  the  "Ca- 
mera" or  hall  of  the  Sfgnatura, 
and  that  of  the  Heliodonis; 
Michelangelo  was  decorating 
the  ceiling  of  theSistine  Chap<'l. 
Garofalo  was  overcome  by 
these  masterpieces;  he  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  higher  beauty 
than  that  which  he  himself  had 
expressed. 

From  this  moment  disap 
pears  the  charming  artist, 
the  dehcate  painter  of  con- 
temporarj"  liie,  into  which 
Garofalo  was  developing. 
The  majesty  of  the  Roman  works  imposed  on 
him  an  ideal  beyond  his  power  to  realize.  The 
Ferrarcse  Garofalo  might  have  been  a  master — 
of  the  second  class  of  creative  artists,  indeed,  but 
of  true  originality ;  after  his  visit  to  Ilume,  he  was 
but  a  "Raphael  in  miniature".  It  is  not  easy  to 
criticise  harshly  works  which  are  always  sincere  and 
whose  greatest  defect  arises  from  the  e^iLseicntious 
pursuit  of  an  ideal.  .\11  Garofalo's  works  bear  traces 
of  this  extn^me  cf)nseientio\isne;w  of  execution — a 
quality  that  became  ever  rarer  in  the  scImm)!  of 
Raphael.  As  a  moral  force  Garofalo  has  no  eijual  in 
the  group  thai  surrounded  the  ma-ster;  in  this  reapeet 
he  is  vastly  superior  t^i  su<'h  a  painter  slx  Giiilio  Ro- 
mano. Kven  his  lejist  .succe.-v'jful  works  retain,  amid 
their  somewhat  frigid  and  i-oiiuiionplace  purity,  that 
transparency,  glow,  and  harmony  which  are  the 
marks  of  all  Venetian  colouring.  But  though  the 
eye  is  charmetl,  all  illu.sicm  as  to  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  soon  dinap|K'ars.  The  figures 
have  no  life,  the  exjire.ssion  is  uncertain,  ideal 
heads  betray  a  lack  of  intellect.  The  larger  the 
figure  the  more  emphatic  are  its  <lefec(<<.  No  ele- 
gance of  design  or  skill  in  execution  can  hide  the  fact 
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that  Garofalo's  art  consists  in  a  clever  handling  of 
pure  abstractions. 

Nevertheless,  despite  his  many  ambitious  but  insig- 
nificant (though  never  vulgar)  works,  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  Ferrarcae  8ch<x»l  had  not  cjuite  forsaken 
him.  It  asserted  itself  amid  all  his  ideali-stic  straining, 
and  led  him  to  create  a  style  of  "tableaux  de  pi6te  , 
little  pious  scenes  as  helps  to  private  devotion,  to  be 
set  up  in  bed-rooms  and  oratories.  We  have  here  the 
Bible  interpreted  in  a  familiar  mode,  reduced  to  the 

f)roportian8  of  a  "genre"  picture  and  making  a  popu- 
ar  appeal.  The  vast  number  of  these  Uttle  paintings  in 
the  liorghese,  Doria,  and  Capitol  gallerieti  at  Rome  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  their  vogue.  This  was  the  style 
so  successfully  developed  by  Elsheimer  and  Rem- 
brandt in  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  even  in  this 
new  tieparture,  the  false  ideal  with  which  Garofalo  was 
smitten  at  Rome  continue<l  to  stifle  his  native  genius. 

Ever  more  and  more  he  con- 
demned himself  to  be  but  the 
pale  refleetion  of  Raphael.  One 
can  follow  step  by  step  the 
progress  of  his  self-imposed 
decadence.  The  "Virgm  in 
the  Clouds  with  four  Sainta" 
(1518)  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arta  at  Venice  is  an  excellent 
work;  the  "PietA"  (l.'>"27)  in 
the  Brera  Gallerj"  at  Milan  re- 
veals an  increa.Hing  frigidity 
of  treatment.  If  one  Mailonna 
(1532)  in  the  Modena  Gallery 
is  a  channing  picture,  another 
of  .slightly  later  date  no  longer 
merit.s  this  eulogj-.  The  Large 
"Triumph  of  Religion"  in  the 
Ateneo  at  Ferrara  is  a  purely 
"Ixwkish"  work,  wlnwe  en- 
si'inblc  is  null  and  whose  stray 
pleasing  episodes  arc  hard  to 
discover.  I.,at«'r  even  h\a 
sense  of  colour  begins  to  fail; 
year  by  year  it  grows  colder 
and  finally  deserts  him.  Hence- 
forth he  can  produce  only  such 
nu'lancholy  monochromes  as 
the  "Kiss  of  Judas"  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  at 
Ferrara. 

.Such  was  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  distortion  under  a 
foreign  influence  of  this  charm- 
ing genius,  adapter!  by  n.-i- 
ture  t«  feel  and  proclaim  the  poetry  and  homely 
realities  of  life,  but  n>ndcrcd  sterile  by  an  unnatural 
endeavour  to  give  expression  to  an  ideal  which  was 
not  it«  own.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  we  see  Garo- 
falo lose  his  native  qualities  one  by  one,  his  exqui.site 
Hen.sitivene8s  as  painter  and  colourist  being  the  last  to 
forsake  him.  Ffom  1550  till  his  death  Garofalo  was 
blin<l.  His  history  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
amples of  a  mistaken  vocation.  With  him  the  Fer- 
rarese  .school  lo.se8  all  its  originality,  ami  abdicates  the 
place  it  should  have  fille<l  in  the  history  of  art.  Venice 
soon  occupi<'s  the  vacancy;  she  is  destined  to  tran."*- 
late  to  canvas  tho8<^  formula  for  "painting  from  life", 
which  Ferrara  ha<l  dimly  foreseen;  Giorgione.  Titian, 
Palma,  Bonifazio  are  to  reap  the  lauri'ls  which  Garo- 
falo refused,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  inau- 
gurating a  style  so  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  histor>-  of 
painting. 

n«Rrrr*u>i.  ViU  dei  pittori  Ftmrtti  (Ferrmr*.  IR44):  Cn>- 
TADrLH.  .V<i*m>  rrlnlirr  a  Ferram  (Ferrara,  lSft4*;  Laociu-iii. 
Pillura  Frrrarmt  (Ferrara.  IR5fi):  DocumrMi  inidiu  ifaffit 
Campori  in  Crowr  ti  CnKxlrmrllf  (German  eil.).  V.  xxi:  I.KHii«>- 
I.I  »:rr.  Die  Wrrke  ilalirniiehM-  Mritter  in  dm  GnXrrrin  ton 
Stilnrhrn.  DrruUn  unH  Berlin  (Leipiig,  1S80);  Wo«aM*NN  *vo 
WoLTMASS.  Getckiehtt  d*r  MaUrei  (I^eipiic.  18S2).  XI:  Bkmn- 
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TiSBOt,  Jamcs  (Jobbph-Jacqites),  French  dniught 
miiti  jind  painter,  b.  at  Nantcfl,  15  Oct.,  IHSi);  j.  ut 
Huillon,  Depurtriidit  of  Dimbs,  3  Aiir.,  1<K)2.  Ho 
studieti  at  Paris  tit  the  A(  ;idemy  of  Fine  Arts  and  in 
the  ateUcre  of  Ingres  and  Flandrin.  Ehirins  this 
period  of  his  career  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  darker  riide  of  the  moral  and  political  life  of  the 
city.  The  hnt  paintings  that  he  exhibited  at  the 
salon  attracted  great  attention,  etniecially  the  one 

S'ctuhng  the  meeting  of  Faust  and  Cirelcheii«  now  in 
0  LwoDburg  M  U9eum.  When  tiie  Commune  eune 
jBto  power  TiMot  fled  to  Ea^ntd  for  fear  of  ooning 
into  oonfliet  with  tlie  Govttnment  on  account  of  the 
political  intrigues  of  his  bnitlier  In  England  he 
rained  a  reputation  afi  a  portrau  utid  genre  painter. 
Tissot,  however,  was  more  of  an  illustrator  than  a 
painter,  as  is  shown  in  the  brilliant  series  of  water- 
coIoiirH,  "  fianmc  k  Pans  ',  m  which  in  careful,  cor- 
rect work  done  with  much  d;tsh  he  lashed  the  follies  of 
itKMlerti  r;vrisi;vri  life.  Lnter  he  iss\ied  ;i  similar  scries 
of  aautm:*)U!2«  on  high  life  m  London.  The  picture  of 
the  former  of  these  8cric«  entitled  "La  femme  qui 
chante  dans  I'^^iae"  obliged  him  to  go  repeatedly  to 
ehurch  durmg  the  service,  and  this  suggested  to  him 
tlM!  enneention  of  thepi^urei  "Quiat  .\|>pean«  to  G>ii- 
■ole  two  L'nfortunatw  ill  •  Rinn".  n  ith  thi.s  la.st- 
Dientioaed  work  a  new  epoch  began  in  the  life  of  the 

K'nter  and.  in  the  ooune  of  time,  of  the  num.  -  The 
ire  of  Cfariak  had  eo  attnwtea  him  that  he  wos 
never  aftorwards  able  to  put  it  out  of  his  mind.  He 
went  to  Palestine  where  he  spent  a  year  in  the  most 
careful  geographical  and  ethnographical  studies. 
.\ft<'r  this  he  sjxut  ten  yeiirs  in  fjrejiaring  the  large 
uuiiiIxT  of  iKiuarclle.s  tlial  comjiose  his  "Life  of 
Christ''.  The  absolutely  modern  conception  of  this 
work  shows  a  comf)l<te  hre:ik  with  the  {):L«t.  The 
wi.rk  wiu-i  <'tilitled  "l^ji  \'ie  de  luttre  Seigneur  .lesus- 
Christ,  Sii.")  comjKMiitions  d'ajn  es  Ics  qua! res  I'  vaiinile--' 
avec  de.s  iiote.-j  et  des  dcssilis  cx])lic  it  ivs,  par  Jaii.r 
Tiaaot"  (Tours,  1896).  The  price  wad  iiigli,  oO  j  ) 
fraocB  for  the  edition  on  Japanei<e  papa*,  and  1  ■'>()() 
irancs  for  that  on  vellum.  A  cheaper  populiu-  (nii- 
tion  in  English  was  iasued  later.  Tisaot  dao  designed 
a  aerifls  of  illufltrations  for  the  Okl  Testament,  which, 
how«ver»  are  not  as  fine  as  I  he  earlier  ones.  The 
aquweiee  <m  the  New  Testament  have  been  called 
"ft  revohition  in  rdighmi  art''. 

Bbda  KtAwacmttDT. 

ntliM  (An^o-Sann,  leoCte,  atenth),  |Biiivalfarde> 
fined  aa  "the  teodi  part  of  the  hiereafle  arbing  from 

the  profits  of  land  and  etock^  allotted  to  the  clerg}'  for 
their  support  or  devoted  to  religious  or  charitable 
uses".  A  more  radical  definition  is  "the  tenth  part 
of  all  fniifs  find  prolitt  justly  acquired,  owed  to  God 
fal  recognition  of  his  supreme  dominion  over  man,  and 
to  be  p.aid  to  the  ministers  of  the  church".  Tiw  cns- 
toni  of  Rivini?  tithes  reaches  hack  into  unknown  an- 
tiquity, it  is  mentioned  in  Gen.,  xiv,  without  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  it  was  something  newly  insti- 
tuted. Just  as  Abraham  is  there  repre»ente<l  as  offer- 
ing tithes  of  the  spoils  of  the  enemv  to  the  royal  priest, 
Melchisedeeh,  so  in  Geo.)  xxviii,  Jacob  is  reoorcied  aa 
giving  a  tithe  of  all  hiapoeeemions  to  tlte  Lord.  Under 
the  Moeaio  Law  the  pajymcnt  of  tithes  waa  made  oIk 
ligatory.  The  Hebrewa  are  commuided  to  offer  to 
dod  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  lidds,  of  the 
fruits  of  the  trneSj  and  of  the  fwstbom  of  oxen  and  of 
sheep  (Lev.,  xxvii,  30;  Deut.,  xiv,  221.  In  Deuferon- 
oroy  there  is  mention  not  only  of  an  annual  tit  lie.  but 
also  of  a  full  tithe  to  be  paid  once  i  vcry  three  yenr>i. 
While  it  was  to  God  Ifiniself  that  the  tithes  liad  to  \w 
paid,  yet  we  read  (\um  .  wiii,  'Jl  i  that  He  transfers 
them  to  His  sacred  ministerd:  "1  have  given  to  the 


sons  of  Levi  all  the  tithes  of  brad  for  a  possession,  for 
the  ministry  wherewith  th^  serve  me  in  the  taber* 
oacle  of  the  covenant. "  In  paying  the  tithe,  the 
Hebrews  divided  the  annual  harvest  into  ten  parta, 
one  of  which  was  given  to  the  Levites  after  the  first- 
fniit.'?  had  bwn  subtracted.  Thi.s  wa.s  partitioned  by 
thcui  tUiiuUK  the  priest,s.  The  remainder  of  the  har- 
vest was  then  divid(>d  into  ten  in  >■  j;  ;rt  .  mid  a  sec- 
ond tithe  w;ls  carried  by  the  head  of  the  houaebold  to 

the  sanctuary  to  serve  a*  a  eacred f«Bit  fior  hi* faui^ 

and  the  Levites. 

if  th<>  journey  to  the  temple  wa.s  unumially  long, 
money  could  be  substituted  for  the  offering  in  kind. 
At  the  triennial  tithe,  a  third  decimation  wa.s  made 
and  a  tenth  part  was  consumed  at  home  by  the  house- 
holder with  his  family,  the  Levites,  strangers,  and  the 
poor.  This  triennial  year  was  called  the  year  of 
ti^es  (Deut.,  xxvi,  12).  As  the  tittieo  were  tne  miun 
support  of  the  prieata»  it  waa  later  ordained  that  the 
offerings  6hoiM  be  atored  hi  the  temple  (U  Par., 
xxxi,  11).  It  is  to  be  not«d  that  the  custom  of  paying 
sacred  tithes  was  not  pectiliar  to  the  Israelites,  but 
ronimrm  to  all  ;iiicient  iH'opli-H.  In  Lydia  a  tithe  of 
rat'le  was  offered  to  the  g<»ds;  thc  ArabiftDH  paid  a 
tithe  of  incense  lo  thc  god  Sabis:  and  ihe  Carthagin- 
ians brouuhi  fithe«  to  Melkarth,  thp  god  of  Tyre. 
The  e?q)hmati<>n  of  wliy  the  tenth  part  should  have 
been  chosen  auiong  so  many  different  peoples  is  said 
to  1>»  (apart  from  a  common  pnmitive  revelation)  that 
mystical  signification  of  the  number  ten,  viz.,  that  it 
signifies  totality,  for  it  contains  all  the  numbers  thai 
nulce  up  the  numerical  s>'8tem,  and  indeed  all  imaginp 
able aenes  of  numbers,  and  so  it  represents  all  kincbof 
property,  which  is  a  gift  of  God.  All  species  of  prop- 
erty were  emisequently  redconed  in  decades,  and  by 
consecrating  one  of  theae  parts  to  God,  the  {Roprietor 
recognised  the  Source  of  his  goods.  However,  the 
pajTnent  of  tithes  was  also  a  civil  custom.  Thry  were 
payable  to  the  Hebrew  kings  and  to  the  rulers  of 
Babylon,  and  they  are  metitioned  among  the  Persiaoa^ 
(Jrecks,  Uomans,  and  later  the  Muhammedana. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  as  those  who  nerve  the 
altar  should  live  by  the  altar  fl  Cor.,  ix,  13),  provision 
of  somekiticl  liad  iie(  i  ^  i  i  ,'.  to  l>e  made  for  the  .sacred 
ministers.  In  the  bemnninK  tiiis  was  supplied  by  the 
spontaneoii.-i  olTennn-s  of  the  faithful.  In  the  course 
of  tinip,  howcM  T,  as  the  Church  expanded  and  various 
institutions  arose,  it  became  necessary  to  make  laws 
which  would  insure  the  proper  and  permanent  support 
of  the  clergy.  'Hie  payment  of  tititee  was  adopted 
from  the  Old  Law,  and  early  writers  speak  of  it  as  A 
divine  ordinance  and  an  obUgation  of  oonsdenoe.  The 
earliest  poaitive  legislatioii  on  the  subject  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled  at 
Tours  in  667  and  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Macon 
in  585.  In  course  of  time,  we  find  the  payment  of 
tithe.s  made  obhuatorv  by  ecclesiastical  enactmentn  in 
all  the  countries  of  Christendom.  The  Church  lofiked 
<m  this  payment  a.s  "of  divine  law,  since  tithe.s  were 
instifuteil  not  by  man  hut  by  the  Jx>rd  Him.self" 
iC  I  J,  .\  de  deciui.  Ill,  'M)).  As  reuanls  the  civil 
power,  the  Christian  lioruan  enipcrore  grwted  the 
right  to  churches  of  retaining  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  certain  lands,  but  the  earliest  instance  of  thc  en- 
forcement of  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  by 
eivil  law  is  to  l>e  round  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  English  law 
veiy  early  recognized  the  tithe,  as  in  the  ifigna  of 
Atbdstan,  Edgar,  and  Canute  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  English  statute  law  proper,  however, 
the  first  mention  of  (it hex  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statute 
of  est  minster  of  ISfi.*).  Titlies  are  of  threo  kinds: 
jiredial,  or  that  derived  from  tlie  annual  rmps;  mixed, 
or  what  arises  fr(nn  tliin^ts  nourislied  by  the  land,  as 
rrkttle,  milk,  rheese.  wtxil;  and  jiersonal,  or  the  remilt 
of  industrv  or  fMcupation.    Preilial  tithes  were  geii- 

erall}'  called  great  tithes,  and  mixed  tmd  personal 
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titllM,  null  tithes.  Natural  suhHtances  having  no 
Annual  increase  an-  not  titliahli',  nor  art'  wild  uiumaln. 
Wlicii  prujHTty  is  inherited  or  <lonat<'<i,  it  i.s  not  m\>- 
icct  to  the  law  of  titheh,  but  it«  natural  incrcattc  is. 
There  are  many  exempted  from  the  piwing  of  tithes: 
apiritual  corporations,  the  owners  of  uncultivated 
lands,  thoee  who  have  acquired  lawful  preticription,  or 
liave  obtained  a  legal  rconneiatioa,  or  received  a  priv- 
ilege from  the  pope. 

At  fint^  the  tithe  was  pajtUk  to  tlie  bidi0P|  but 
later  the  nght  p:i.s.s(Hl  by  common  lav  to  paiuh  pneete. 
Abuses  soon  crept  in.  The  right  to  receive  tithes  was 
granted  to  princes  and  nobles,  even  hereditarily,  by 
ecclesiaatica  in  return  for  protection  or  eminent  ser- 
vices, and  this  species  of  impropriation  becjunt-  .so  in- 
toliTablc  thiit  thr  Third  Council  of  the  I.jilrnin  (1179) 
decreed  that  no  alienation  of  1  ithcs  to  laynu-n  was  per- 
missible without  the  consent  of  the  jxijx'.  In  the 
time  of  Gregopk  VUl,  a  so-called  Saladin  tithe  was 
instituted,  which  was  payable  by  all  who  did  not  take 
part  penonally  in  the  crusade  to  recover  the  Holy 
IiMkd.  At  the  preftcnt  time,  in  most  countries  where 
Wine  species  of  tit  hen  still  exist,  as  in  Rngland  (for  the 
Ertablisbed  Church),  in  Aurtria,  and  Germany,  the 
pnmeat  has  ben  cnaiiBed  into  a  mt-diaiin.  In 
Eoi^ish-speaking  eoontnes  generally,  as  far  asCatho- 
Ucs  are  concerned,  the  deny  receive  no  tithes.  As  a 
consequence,  other' means  have  had  to  be  adopted  to 
support  the  clergj'  and  nmint.ain  the  eerlesiisticftl  in- 
stitutions (.see  CurncH  M.\intknan<  k  ),  and  to  substi- 
tute other  equivalent  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes. 
Soglia  (Institut.  Canon.,  ll,  12)  kiivh:  "The  l.iw  of 
tithes  can  never  be  abr<>Kate<i  by  pre«cri]it  inn  or  cus- 
tom, if  the  mmisters  of  the  Church  have  no  suital)le 
and  sufficient  i)roviHion  fn)iu  other  sources;  hccautic 
then  the  natural  and  divine  l.*iw,  which  can  neither  be 
abragated  nor  ntiquated,  commands  that  the  tithe 
be  paid."  In  some  pnrt-  of  Canada,  the  tithe  Ls  still 
recoRniied  by  civil  law,  and  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Queoeo  (1868)  declared  tliat  ita  pajrment  is  binding  in 
conscience  on  the  faithful. 

FrRBAIiIs,    Bihliothtca    conumV/i,    TIT   (Homr,    ISmil,   h.  v., 

Drcxmir:    AUDIS   AND  AHS0I.I)_    7'.-    <\slh,,hr   [)\rl,nnnrl/    It'illl  (•<1., 

New  York.  1889),  a.  t.iSkloen.  Jlntoru  o/  Tiihf»  (Lomion.  1618); 

anuuir,<Vfykit(LaadoD,  1723). 

Wiu.iAM  H.  W.  Faxnino. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecelli,  calie<i  Titian),  the 
greatest  of  Venetian  painters,  h.  at  Pieve  di  Cudore 
(Friuli);  d.  at  Venice,  27  Ana..  l.")77.  It  ha.s  always 
been  believed  that  .at  the  timr  of  his  death  he  wjus  a 
centenarian,  and  he  himself  wrote  to  I'hiliu  II  in 
1571  that  he  was  more  than  ninety-five,  whicn  would 
make  1477  the  year  of  his  birth.  But  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  made  hirnsi  If  out  to  be 
older  than  he  was  Mid  that  he  was  bom  about  1487, 
that  is  ten  years  later  than  tbegnerally  accepted  date. 
Vasaii  mnss  him  sevnts^nvn  m  156o.  Titian 
ironU  iberefofe  haws  died  wlm  he  was  between 
85  and  90  yean  oU|  which  would  render  more  cred- 
ible the  marvellous  freshness  of  his  later  works  (rf. 
Herbert  Cook,  in  the  '■  Nim  tr.  i,'!-  C.-ntun.'",  .I.in., 
15)02,  and  "  Hejiertorium  fur  Kunst  wissi-nsehaft", 
XXV).  The  vi^o^ous  health  which  tlie  artist  inher- 
ited from  Ins  innuntain  race  together  with  .n  liabit 
of  order,  lialatirc.  and  labour  deterniim  d  ttic  ]iri  dom- 
inant characteristic  of  his  art.  No  paint«r  better 
expressed,  if  not  the  highest  beauty,  at  least  that 
kind  of  beauty  which  sjjrings  from  the  di-ep  joy 
of  iife^  adorning  it  with  an  irnT^ression  of  ralm,  har- 
mony, and  s^Tenity.  The  first  Venetian  SehiK)l  had 
already  proved  itself  capable  of  ex])ressing  these 
sentimmts.  Titian  was  to  give  them  a  still  freer 
and  fuller  exprfamon  with  an  e9rt<>mal  chann  and  a 
magic  of  colouring  which  has  sometimes  raised  the 
question  whether  he  is  not  the  greatest  and  most 
oomplple  of  all  painters. 

At  the  age  of  ten  Titian  was  brought  to  Venice 


ami  placetl  by  his  lirother  with  the  celebrated  moeai^ 
cist,  S<  ti;i.siian  Zuccato,  but  at  tiie  enil  of  four  or  five 
years  he  <'ntcred  tin-  .studio  of  the  afte<i  painter  (lio- 
vanni  lieliini.  at  that  time  the  most  noted  artist  in 
the  city.  There  he  found  a  group  of  i^oung  men 
about  his  own  age,  among  them  Giovanni  Palnia  da 
Serinalta,  Lorcnto  LottO^  and  Seba-stiano  Luciani, 
who  were  all  to  become  renowned.  The  foremost 
of  these  innovators  and  their  master  was  Giorgio  da 
Castelfranep^  nidmamed  Gkxgiane.  With  him  Titian 
formed  a  friendship  of  which  all  his  early  worln  ban 
traces,  so  much  so  that  at  this  period  it  is  diiBeult 
to  distinguish  the  voung  master  of  Cadore  from  htm 
of  Ca.stelfrunco.  The  earlii-st  known  work  of  Titian, 
the  little  "Ecce  Homo"  of  the  Scuola  di  San  R<x*eo. 
was  long  regarded  as  the  work  of  (iiorKione.  .\na 
the  same  confusion  or  uncertainty  is  connwled  with 
more  than  one  of  the  "Sacred  Conversations",  in 
which  several  holy  perwjns  (geiienilly  thrw  or  four) 
appear  at  half  length  in  sweet  and  familiar  associa- 
tion with  the  Hles.setl  Virgin.  The  two  young  masters 
were  Iikewi.se  recognizee!  as  the  two  leaders  of  their 
new  school  of  Arte  modema,  that  is  of  painting  made 
more  flexQ>le,  fireed  from  symmetry'  and  the  remnants 
of  hieratic  convntioos  still  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Giovanni  BeUini.  Together  they  eneiited  in 
1508  the  frescoes  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedesdii,  which 
have  unfortunately  di.sappeared  and  which  were  to 
Venice  what  the  cartoons  of  I^eonardo  and  Michel- 
angelo at  the  Signiorj'  were  to  the  Florentine  .Sc  hool. 
That  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  is  known  to  us  in  part 
through  the  engraving  of  Fontana.  An  idea  of 
Titian'.^  talent  in  fresco  nia>  be  gained  from  thos»>  he 
paintfsi,  inl.')ll,at  Puduainihe  C.armelite  church  and 
in  the  .Scuola  del  Santo,  some  of  which  have  IwH-n  pre- 
served,  among  them  the"  Meetingat  theGoldent  late", 
and  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St .  Anthony  of  Pjvdua, 
the  "Murtler  of  a  Young  Woman  bj"  Her  Husband", 
"A  Child  Testifying  to  Its  Mother's  Innocence", 
and  "The  Saint' Healing  the  Young  Man  with  a 
ftoken  Limb."  The  arrangement  and  feeling  are 
not  the  chief  merits  of  these  last-named  works,  but 
tlie  beauty  of  the  types,  the  grace  of  the  female 
figures,  the  charm  of  the  land-scapes,  and  |»articularlv 
the  enchantment  of  the  colourine  must  forever  rank 
these  frescoes  with  the  most  valuttble  works  of  Titian's 

youth. 

.\moiii:tho  religious  paintinRs  of  this  ]KTioiI  may  be 
ineniioned  that  of  Antweri),  "The  Dokc  Pesiiro  prv- 
^•nted  to  St.  Peter  by  Alexander  VP'  i  l.'MlS),  and  the 
l)eautiful  "St.  Mark  surroumied  by  St«.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  Sebastian  and  Rocco"  (Venice,  S.  Maria 
della  .Salute,  e.  1511).  .-Mready  the  young  master 
Wits  in  ])o.<.s4'.ssion  of  his  tj'pe  of  Virgins  with  powerful 
shoulders  and  somewhat  rounded  countenanon,  wad 
in  particular  he  had  elaborated  an  cxtremelv  refined 
tope  of  Cbiist.  the  most  beautiful  eample  of  which  is 
the  wonderfw  Christ  of  "The  IVibute  Money",  at 
Eh-csrleii,  a  face  whose  deliraey,  sT>iri(uality,  and  moral 
charm  have  never  been  sun>!is.se<I  by  any  other  School. 
Frotn  the  same  perio<1  seems  to  date  the  "Triumph  of 
Faith",  a  subject  borrowed  from  Savonan)la's  famous 
tre.a!i.s<-,  "The  Triumiih  nf  -lie  Cr.ws",  and  treated 
with  a  magnificent  fire  in  the  .•<)>irit  of  Mjintegna's 
cartoons  and  Ddn-r's  prints  of  the  "Triumph  of 
Maximilian"  (cf .  Male,  "  L'art  r*^ligicux  en  France  k 
la  fin  du  moyen  «ge",  190K,  2W  sqq,).  These  prints 
were  executed  by  Andrpani.  Hut  what  may  bo  called 
the  most  enduring  works  of  Titian's  youth  are  the 
profane  and  indeterminately  allegorical  ones,  whose 
unmatched  poetry  of  form  and  colouring  breathe  so 
deen  a  joy  of  livinij  that  it  borders  on  roebuMfady. 
Such  for  example  is  the  charming  picture  of  the 
"Three  Apes",  m  the  Ellesmere  GaUer>';  mich  espe- 
cially is  the  masterpiece  in  the  Cassino  Borghe.se, 
"Profane  and  Sacri  I  T<r,e",  whose  meaning  has 
never  been  successfully  penetrated  (cf.  Olga  von 
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Geretfeldt,  "Venus  und  Violante"  in  "Monatsheft 
f(ir  Kunstwiaacnschaft",  Oct.,  1910),  but  which  none 
the  leas  remains  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  figures,  the 
splendour  of  the  motif,  the  depth  of  the  landscape,  the 
rnythm  and  myster>'  of  the  composition  one  of  the 
imperishable  elegies  of  all  paintings  and  which  e%'en 
Giorgione  does  not  equal  in  his  "Concert". 

Giorgione  died  in  1511  and  the  aged  Uellini  in  151.5, 
leaving  Titian  a/ter  the  production  of  such  master- 
pieces without  a  rival  in  the  Venetian  School.  For 
sixty  years  he  was  to  be  the  absolute  and  undisputed 
head,  the  official  master,  and  as  it  were  the  painter 
laureate  of  the  Ilepublic  Serenissinie.  As  early  as 
1516  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Bellini  as  the  pen- 
sioner of  the  Senate.  Fifteen  years  later  began  the 
relations  with  ('harles  V,  Francis  I,  Alfonso  and  Isa- 
bella d'Este,  the  Houses  of  Ferrara  and  I'rbino,  which 
made  him  the  first  of  ( he  j)rincely  painters  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  one  whose 
position  was  most  international 
and  most  glorious  of  all.  How- 
ever he  rarely  left  Venice. 
Marrie<l  to  a  tenderlv  loved 
wife,  aolidly  established  in  his 
habits  of  work,  and  like  all 
Venetians  strongly  attached  to 
the  life  of  Venice,  he  regarded 
nothing  as  being  worth  a  sep- 
aration from  his  home,  his  stu- 
dio, or  his  country.  Except 
for  a  visit  to  Rome  in  l.')45, 
and  two  or  three  vi-nits  to  .\ugs- 
burg  between  1548  and  1551  to 
meet  the  emperor,  he  never  left 
Venice  save  to  return  to 
Cadore.  Even  the  liveliest 
curiosity  regarding  his  art,  the 
ardent  desire  to  learn,  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  impelled 
him  to  acquire  all  that  he 
could  concerning  art,  as  he  had 
already  devoured  all  the  sub- 
stance of  Uellini  and  Giorgione, 
could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
his  work  and  his  easel.  Venice 
was  in  this  respect  a  most  favour- 
able centre,  a  meeting-place  for  artists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  from  North  and  South,  Germanv  and 
Florence.  I^eonardo  da  Vinci  passed  through  the 
city  in  1500,  DOrer  staved  there  in  1506,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  in  1508,  Michelangelo  in  1529;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  active  cityj  especially  in  books  and 

1>rint8,  the  permanent  society  of  artists  and  men  of 
ett«r8,  could  not  leave  Titian  ignorant  of  what  was 
being  done  in  the  world.  No  invention  of  art  was 
unfamiliar  to  him,  and  all  his  life  he  displayed  the 
same  eagerness  to  enrich  his  style  with  new  elements, 
the  same  consuming  anxiety  for  perfection. 

During  this  jwriod  (1516-30)  which  may  be  called 
the  period  of  his  bloom  and  maturity,  the  artist  fref-d 
himself  from  the  traditions  of  his  youth,  undertook  a 
class  of  more  complex  subjects  and  for  the  first  time 
attempted  the  monumental  style.  His  most  note- 
worthy work  in  this  style,  the  "Assumption"  of  the 
Church  of  the  Frari  (1518),  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Venice,  is  not,  despite  its  celebrity,  a  very  decided 
work.  In  more  than  one  sense  it  is  one  of  his  coldest 
productions.  The  solution  of  the  problem  attempted 
— that  of  uniting  in  the  same  coni|M>Hition  two  or  three 
scenes  superimpo.sed  on  different  levels,  earth  and 
heaven,  the  temjKjral  and  the  infinite — was  continui-d 
in  a  series  of  works  such  as  the  ret  able  of  San  Dome- 
nico  at  Ancona  (1520),  the  retable  of  Brescia  (1522), 
the  retable  of  San  Niccolo  (1523,  at  the  Vatican),  each 
time  attaining  to  a  higher  an<l  more  perfect  concep- 
tion, finally  reaching  an  un»ur7)HSSHbk'  formula  in  the 
Pesaro  retable,  (1526),  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari  at 
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Venice.  This  perhaps  is  his  most  perfect  and  most 
studied  work,  whose  natiently  developed  plan  is  set 
forth  with  supreme  aisplay  of  order  and  freedom,  of 
originality  and  style.  Here  Titian  gave  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  traditional  groups  of  donors  and  holy 
persons  moving  in  aerial  simce,  the  plans  and 
different  de^t"*s  in  an  architectural  framework. 
To  this  period  belongs  a  still  more  extraordinary 
work,  "The  Death  of  St.  Peter  of  Verona'^' 
(15,'JO),  formerly  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  S.  Zani- 

?)lo,  and  destroyed  by  an  Austrian  shell  in  1887. 
here  now  exist  only  copies  of  this  sublime  picture 
(there  is  an  excellent  one  at  Paris  in  the  Ecolc  dea 
Beaux  Arts).  The  a.s.sociation  of  the  land.scape  with 
a  scene  of  murder — a  rapidly  brutal  scene  of  slaying, 
a  cr3'  rising  above  the  old  oak-trees,  a  Dominican 
esca|)ing  the  ambush,  and  over  all  the  shudder  and 
stir  of  the  dark  branches — this  is  all,  but  never  jier- 
haps  has  tragedy  more  swift, 
startling,  and  pathetic  been  de- 

Sicted  even  by  Tintoretto  or 
•elacroix. 

The  artist  continued  simul- 
taneously his  series  of  small 
Madonnas  which  he  treated 
more  and  more  amid  beautiful 
laiuLscapes  in  the  manner  of 
ginre  pictures  or  i>oetic  pas- 
torals, the  "Virgin  with  the 
Rabbit"  in  the  Louvre  being 
the  rinishe<i  ty]>e  of  these  pic- 
tures. .\nother  mar\'elfou8 
work  of  the  same  period,  al.so  in 
the  Louvre,  is  the  "Entomb- 
ment", suniasKing  all  that  has 
Ix-en  done  on  the  same  subject. 
This  was  likewiw  the  period  of 
the  exquisite  mythological 
scenes,  such  as  (he  famous 
"Bacchanals"  of  Madrid,  and 
the  "  Bacchus  and  .Ariadne"  of 
Ix>ndon,  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant pnHluctions  of  the  neo- 
|)agiin  culture  or  "  Alexandrian- 
ism"  of  the  Renaissance,  many 
times  imitate<l  but  never  sur- 
passed even  by  Rubens  himself.  Finally  this  was  the 
period  of  perfect  master)'  when  the  artist  composed 
the  half-length  figures  and  busts  of  young  women,  such 
as  "Flora"  of  the  I'flizi,  or  "The  Young  Woman  at 
Her  Toilet"  in  the  Lou\Te  (also  calle<l,  without  reason, 
"Laura  de  Dianti"  or  "The  Mistress  of  Titian"),  and 
which  will  always  remain  the  ideal  image  of  harmo- 
nious beautv  and  the  grace  of  life  at  one  of  the  periods 
which  b<>st  knew  the  happiness  of  existence. 

During  the  subsequent  jMriod  (l.WO-50),  as  was 
foreshadowed  by  his  "MortjTdom  of  St.  Peter", 
Titian  devoted  liimself  more  and  more  to  the  dra- 
matic St  vie.  From  this  time  date  his  historical 
scenes,  o{  which  unhappily  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  the 
most  characteristic  having  been  much  injured  or 
destroyed;  thus  the  "Battle  of  Cadore",  the  artist's 
greatest  effort  to  master  movement  and  to  express 
even  tumult,  his  most  violent  attempt  to  go  out  of 
himself  an<l  achieve  the  heroic,  wherein  he  rivals  the 
"War  of  Pi.sa",  "The  Battle  of  Anghiari",  and  the 
"Battle  of  C^onstantine",  i)eri.she<l  in  1.577,  the  year 
of  Titian's  death,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  all  the 
old  pictures  adorning  (he  Doge's  Palace.  There  is 
extant  only  a  poor,  incomplete  copy  at  the  L^fTiii,  and 
a  m^-iliocre  engraving  by  Font  ana.  In  like  manner 
the  "Sjieech  of  the  Mar(|uis  del  Vasto"  (Madrid, 
1.541)  was  partly  destroye<l  bv  fire.  But  this  por- 
tion of  the  master's  work  is  a<^equately  represented 
by  the  "Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin'  (Venice, 
1.5.30),  one  of  his  most  imjuihu-  canvases,  and  by  the 
great  "£oce  Homo"  (Vienna,  1541),  one  of  the  moet 
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Bathetic  and  life-like  of  ma.«t<Tj)ioeefl.  The  School  of 
iologna  and  Uubcns  (Mira<'lp8  of  St.  Honedict,  St. 
Franria,  etc.)  many  times  iMirrowiKi  the  distinKuished 
and  magisterial  miM-en-scknr,  tlie  grand  and  stirring 
effect^  and  these  horses,  soldiers,  lictorn,  these  power- 
ful stirrings  of  crowds  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  while 
over  all  are  the  light  of  torches  and  the  fluppiug  of 
banners  against  the  sky,  have  been  often  n>peated. 
Lees  successful  were  the  i>endentive6  of  the  cuixila  at 
Sta.  Maria  della Salute  ("Death  of  Abel",  "Sacrifice 
of  Abraham",  "David  an<l  Goliath").  These  violent 
flcencs  view»H:l  in  perspective  from  below — like  th« 
famous  pendent ives  of  the  Sisiine  Chapi'l — were  by 
their  very  nature  in  unfavourable  situations.  They 
were  nevcrthelrsa  mtirh  mhiiired  and  imitated,  Ru- 
bens among  others  applying  this  system  to  his  forty 
ceilings  (the  sketches  only  remain)  of  the  Jesuit 
church  at  Antwerj), 

At  this  time  also,  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  the 
artist  began  his  flcries  of  reclining  Venuscfl  (the 


flesh-tintfl  with  the  gold  of  the  hair,  the  delicat*  tone 
of  the  linen,  countless  other  beaut iea  of  detail  merged 
in  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  nothing  obtnides  itself 
indei>endently. "  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  even 
briefly,  Titian's  splendid  gallery  of  portraitsj  princ»« 
or  doges,  cardinals  or  monks,  artists  or  writers,  no 
other  painter  was  so  successful  in  extracting  from  eaeh 

Khysiognomv  so  many  traits  at  once  characteristic  and 
eautiful.  Holb<>in  was  also  individual,  but  how  much 
leas  the  artist ;  Van  Dyck  is  i)erhap8  more  graceful  but 
how  much  more  monotonous  and  affected.  Among 
portrait-painters  Titian  is  comparable  orilv  to  the 
greatest,  a  Rembrandt  or  a  VelAsquez,  with  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  former,  and  the  clearness,  certainty, 
and  obviousness  of  t  he  lat  ter.  The  last-named  auali- 
ties  are  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  "Paul  III"  of 
Naj>l»*s,  or  the  sketch  of  the  same  pope  and  hia  two 
nephews,  the  "Aretino"  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the 
"Kleanora  of  Portugal"  (Madrid),  and  the  acnes  of 
Charles  Fifths  of  the  same  museum,  the  "Chariee 
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"Venus"  of  the  Uffizi,  "Venus  and  Love"  at  the  same 
museum,  "Venus  and  the  Organ-Player, "  Ma<irid),in 
which  must  be  n-cogiiizi-cl  the  effect  or  the  direct  re- 
flection of  the  imi)ression  produced  on  the  ma.'*ter  by 
contact  with  ancient  sculpture.  (Jiorgiorie  had  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  .s))lendid  Dresden 

Cicture,  but  here  a  puri)le  draper>'  substituted  for  its 
ackground  of  verdure  was  sufficient  to  change  by  its 
harmonious  colouring  the  whole  meaning  of  tlie  scene. 
Furthermore  Titian  had  from  tlie  beginning  of  his 
career  shown  himself  to  be  an  incomparable  portrait- 
painter.  Portraits  like  that  of  Alfonso  d'Kste  (Ma- 
drid), of  the  "  Unknown  Young  Man"  (Munich),  and 
the  "Man  with  a  Glove"  (lx>uvre)  would  suffice  to 
place  their  author  in  the  fon«most  rank  of  painters. 
But  a  canvas  like  the  "La  Bella"  (Eleanora  de  Gon- 
zaga,  Duche.ss  of  I'rbino,  at  the  Pilli  Palace)  pre.si'nfs 
something  rarer  still.  The  harmony,  blue,  lilac, 
white,  and  gold,  is  from  the  standpoint  of  colour  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  lovely  and  stniling  character 
of  the  countenance.  In  charm  and  magic  the  execu- 
tion 8UiiKi.s.''es  even  the  "Mora"  of  the  IJffizi.  "It  is 
such  portraits",  says  Burckhart,  "and  others  of  the 
same  order,  such  as  the  •C'aterina  Cornaro'  of  the 
I'ffizi,  which  sometimes  mislead  mrKlern  painting  csjie- 
cially  the  French  School."  "Why,"  he  continues, 
"are  thes<'  eternal  forms,  while  the  mo<lerns  rarely  ri.>»e 
above  beautiful  sketclM-s  or  sludi«>.'<?  It  is  In-causi'  the 
motif  and  the  moment,  the  light,  the  colour,  an<l  the 
fnrin,  all  were  bt)rn  and  grew  at  the  sjiine  lime  in 
Tili:ih's  .Koul,  and  whatever  is  crealefl  in  such  wii*e  is 
et<  rnal.    The  volu])luous  jws*-,  the  harmony  of  the 


V  with  a  Greyhound"  (1533),  and  ospccially  the 
"Charles  V  at  Miihlenberg"  {l.'>48),  an  equestrian 
picture  which  as  a  symphony  of  purples  is  perhaps  the 
ne jdus  ultra  of  the  art  of  painting. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  (l.'ioO- 
7f»)  the  artist,  more  and  more  ab.sorbed  in  his  work  as  a 
portrait-painter  and  alsw  more  self-critical,  unable  to 
DC  satisfied  and  insatiable  of  perfection,  finished  only  a 
few  great  works.  Some  of  his  pictures  he  kept  for  ten 
years  in  his  studio,  never  wearying  of  returning  to 
them  and  retouching  them,  constantly  adding  new  px- 

fressions  at  once  more  refined,  concise,  and  subtle, 
lis  palette  lost  the  incomparable  freshness  which 
characterized  the  great  work  of  his  maturity;  the  tone 
became  softened,  the  matter  it.self  grew  heaviej  and 
more  dense,  there  is  less  variation,  resplendency,  and 
brilhance.  but  in  the  gamut  selected  there  were  never 
more  powerful  notes  nor  bolder  execution.  The  art  ist 
subjects  to  his  id<'as  and  methods  the  simplification 
which  summed  up  the  experiences  of  a  long  life.  For 
each  of  the  problems  which  he  successively  undertook 
he  furnished  a  new  and  more  jx^rfect  formula.  He 
never  again  equalled  the  emotion  and  trageily  of  the 
"Crowning  with  Thorns"  (Lou\Te),  in  the  expression 
of  the  mysterious  and  the  divine  he  never  equalled  the 
p«M'try  of  the  "  Pilgrims  of  Kmmaus",  while  in  sui>erb 
and  heroic  brilliancy  he  never  again  executed  any- 
thing more  grand  than  "The  Doge  Grimani  adoring 
Faith"  (Venice.  Dog«''s  Palace),  or  the  "Trinity",  of 
Madrid.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  standpoint  of 
flesh  tints,  his  most  moving  pictures  are  thase  of  hia 
old  age,  the  "Danic"  of  Ni4)lc8  and  of  Madrid,  the 
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"Anliopo'"  of  the  I>ouvro,  the  "Rape  of  F.uropa" 
(HoHton,  (lardner  collation),  otc.  He  even  at- 
tompt<Hl  problems  of  chiaroscuro  in  fantastic  night 
effects  ("Mart>Tdom  of  St.  Laurence",  Church  of  the 
Jemita^  Venice;  "St. Jerame/'Ixiuvn  ).  Intbedomdn 
of  the  real  ho  always  remained  equally  strong,  sure, 
and  master  of  himself;  bis  portraits  of  Philip  II 
(Mttdrid),  Ihow  o£  hii  dMighter,  Lavinia*  and  taoM 
of  faimHU  are  numbcrad  among  iiH  masterpiMes. 

So  until  the  end,  untfl  tbat  tragic  "Piet&"  of  the 
Academy  of  Venire,  which  was  found  incompleted  in 
his  studio,  the  iinv<\  iiiastcr  srriivc  iiuiefatigahly  in  pur- 
suit of  an  ever-eliun^titiK  iihid,  or  rather  one  which 
changed  when  he  bolieve<l  he  had  given  it  full  expres- 
sion. Each  time  a  new  inijiresHioii,  the  (iiscuvery  of 
an  artist  hitherto  unknown  to  Initi,  reveale<l  tn  liiin  a 
new  aspect  of  l.H>auty,  the  great  old  man  unweariedly 
recommcne^Kl  his  work  and  endeavourcnl  to  incor- 
porate in  it  the  new  elements  which  he  had  just  m-r- 
edved.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  fata  work  as  a  whole 
its  great  significance  and  to  his  ven,'  eountenance.  be- 
neath the  health  and  balance  of  an  iron  constitution, 
an  air  of  sadaensaBd  disteess  the  hkeof  wiiich  is  only 
foond  in  Beubrandt's  tast  portraits.  In  fact  no  one 
ever  expended  such  obstinate  effort  in  tbo  ntteaqit  to 
realise  perfection.   It  is  this  which  gives  to  oertain 

1)arl8  of  hi.s  work  a  tense  character,  an  a.'spcct  of  de- 
iberateness,  which  occat<ionally  eau.s<-s  an  api>earance 
of  coI(ine.s.«.  lUit  in  tlie  end  he  is  alwaj'S  regardtn]  as 
the  exeinjilar  iitid  the  greatest  of  painters.  "Titian 
is  one  of  tho.-M-  wlm  eonie  closest  to  du  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity", writes  Delacroix  in  his  "Journur  ,  and  in  a 
note  for  his  " Dictionnaire  des  Imwix  arts",  detuiitig 
the  antique  he  cites  the  work  of  Titian,  and  indnxl 
there  is  no  other  modem  work  which  shares  so  fully 
with  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  the  privilege  of 
etemaUy  endianting  and  moving  us. 

VA6AW,Livr-t  of  CeUliralnl  Pnin/rr*.  otc  ,  tr  Fo«tfh,  .•<!.  Blif-h- 
6<-|(llini1  Hopkin.i(New  York,  \  S'Mi)  ;  l<i:)i'IH,  Mt-rai  iultt  'If  li  'nrie. 
I  (Venice  104M),  Vii  itqq.;  MAi».R,  Orll  'imitation*  pMorica  t 
drW  eerriUmn  deUt  opere  <U  Titiatut  (\em»,  UHns  MoaiSWIS, 
The  Lift  of  Titian.  (Lomlun.  IS30);  CbowB  um  CaVaLCASBUB, 
Titian  (Lomlon.  1H77);  I.*rr.vEJtTio;.  T\itr'\  (infol.,  Piiritt,  1H.SS); 
BracKMAHUT,  Ci<-rriinr,  II  d'nri'".  IS'U  .  7;iu  wj.).;  I)(:i-\cliaix, 
Jvumal  d'aria.  18U3}:  KNACKrrBB,  Titiano  (Bicicf*-W,  1900); 
OlMlCAO,  Titian  (tr.  London,  lOTM):  Tiiian  d*»  MtitUr  OtmUde 
vt  tao  XbUUungm  <Stuti«srt,  1004);  Wtsswa,  IfaMrn  teKou 
itatitTffoiM  (Pariii,  iwn.  Moaatu,  UaUmt  PainUn  (iMidon. 
1882) :  PHiLun,  nte  MitUtr  mrf  Ultr  Wit  tf  9VMm  <m  iW- 
foUo  (1S97-4).  _ 

LoiniB  Gtuar. 
Title  of  Ordination.   See  ALnoMTATtON. 

TttopoUs  (Ti^OPOLis),  titular  see,  suffragan  of 
Seleucia  Traeluea  in  Isauria.  I/e  Quicn  (Oriens 
ebrist.,  II,  1028)  mentioaa  tlove  of  its  bisboM:  Arte- 
mhu  at  the  Goondl  of  ChwBtantinople  m  981;  Mom- 

prseus  at  the  Council  of  Chatoedon  in  4Slj  Domitius  at 
the  TniUan  Council  in  692.   The  see  is  mentioned 

in  the  sirth  fenturv  "Notitia  episcopatuum"  of  An- 
lioch  (Echos  d'Ofient,  X,  14')).  .\bout  7.12  the 
e<T]e.si;u>;tieal  Prr)vinee  of  Isauria  wiis  annexes!  to  the 
P.itrinrr!i.ate  of  Constantinople  and  heneeff)rlh  Tili- 
<i[><)lis  lipiircs  in  the  "Xotitia  episcopatuum"  of  ttitit 
Church,  !i.H  it  d(H>s  also  about  900  in  that  of  T^eo  the 
Wise  (Clelier,  "Fnge<lnickte  .  .  .  Texte  der  Notitia* 

aiseopatuum",  557),  and  about  940  in  that  of  Con- 
mtine  Porphyrogenitufl  ("Oeorgii  Cvi)rii  Desoriptio 
oMa  roinam",'ed.  Gelzer,  76).  The'  town  ta  men- 
tioned by  "Hieroclis  Syneodemus".  ed.  BuidUnidt, 
37,  by  George  of  Qypnis,  42,  and  by  CSooatMitine 
Poiphyrogenitos  "De  them. 36,  tm  one  of  the  dtiea 
of  tne  uaurian  Deoanolta.  Its  exaet  rite  is  unknown. 

JbUMAT.  Aria  Minor  (LoimIor.  IflWI).  37D. 

S.  V.^ii.iift. 

Titular  Biahop.  See  Bishop;  In  Partibds  In- 
fmnumi. 

Titulus.     In  pagan  times  -iL'tiificd  an  in- 

scription on  atone,  and  later  the  .'jtone  which  marked 


the  confines  of  property.  T'ndcr  Trajan  it  signified  at 
Rome  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priests, 
which  Ls  the  germ  of  themeaningitbearsin  its  ecclesias- 
tico-archeological  usage.  Baronius  explains  that  a 
cross  sculptured  on  a  church  was  the  tilultu  which 
designatea  it  as  belonging  to  Christ,  just  as  imperial 
property  was  indicateo  by  the  titulus  fitetUia.  HoUi- 
mg  remaina  to  wtablirii  with  certainty  where  the  pub- 
lic Ghnrtian  edifioes  of  Rome  before  Constantine 
were  situated.  The  earliest  Christ  iims  assembled  in 
the  halls  of  private  houses,  and  these  oratories  were 
therefore  called  ecclesue  </«m<.v(;or.  St.  I'aiil  men- 
tions those  at  Rome  and  Corinth;  in  accordunre  with 
the  most  ancient  llfmiaii  tra<iil inns,  ihey  were  those 
of  Aquilla  and  Prisra  on  the  .\venline  and  the  Erclt-yia 
F'ltiU  nlumce  on  the  \  nninal.  The.-ie  i  cchsiw  iltmifs- 
tica  became  the  donms  ncitsifr.  and  later  riimuis  Dei, 
i.  e.  the  ilominicum;  and  in  this  last  peritni  they  re- 
ceived the  name  liluli,  from  the  name  of  the  founder 
or  proprietor  who  held  t  he  property  IB  custody  for  the 
Churcn.  A  populous  Christian  eommuni^,  uke  that 
of  Rome,  by  the  end  of  the  third  ooutuiy  miiat  have 
posBeaaed  a  domxu  Dn.  a  social  centre  iriiidi  served  aa 
diureb,  bishop's  reaidenee,  refeetory,  dispensary  of 
charity,  hoapioe,  tribunal,  and  scat  of  tbe  episcopal 
government,  as  was  the  ease  at  Antioch,  Carthage, 
Cirfa,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  fourth  renfurj'  all  this 
was  located  at  the  l,;ireran,  in  i  he  palace  fonnerly  be- 
Innging  to  Fau.sta,  flanghter  (if  Maxiininiariu.s.  The 
hi.story  of  the  Lateraii  begins  with  a.  n.  M'.i  an<i  the 
most  recent  ex(  u\  atifins  there  have  revealed  six  Ro- 
m,in  public  anil  prix  ate  edifices,  but  no  Christian 
building  e.'irlicr  than  ( '(insttintine.  According  to  de 
RosMi  the  centre  of  episcopal  administration  before 
the  Lateran  was  a  Christian  building  at  San  Ix>reniO 
in  Damaso,  where  in  the  fourth  century  the  arctuveaof 
the  church  were  kept,  and  where  now  the  central 
chancery  (CanceUaria  Aposlolica)  of  the  Papal  govern* 
ment  is  situated. 

Aooording  to  the  Liber  Pontifiealis,  Pope  Fabian 
about  350  divided  the  regions  of  Rome  among  the 
deacons,  creating  eocleBiastical  districts.  Probably 
these  districts  were  provided  with  an  edifice  which 
was  the  centre  of  administration  and  served  that  pur- 
pose for  several  centuries  after  Constantine,  although 
no  traces  of  such  buiMiim^  survive.  The  iliiicnnur 
of  the  seventh  century  ha<l  nnthing  to  do  with  these 
diaconai  districts.  In  the  fniirth  century,  although 
the  dorniis  I.nlrrnnensis  w^as  the  i  hief  Christian  tNlifice 
of  the  city,  Rome  possessed  several  places  of  assembly 
for  the  Christian  community,  which  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  calls  convenlicula  christianorum.  In  time  the 
unity  of  the  presbyterium  was  broken  and  other  eccle- 
siasttcal  groups  were  created  within  the  city,  similar  to 
tbe  present  rity  paridMs  independent  of  one  another 
and  dependent  on  a  common  centre,  under  tbe  direis 
tion  of  presbyters  permanently  aotMinted.  To  each 
one  a  basilica  was  assigruKl,  dominteum  domtu  Dei; 
the  presbyters  resided  near  this  e<lificc,  which  in  the 
language  of  archandogy  is  called  lilulu.s.  The  most 
ancient  text  which  alludes  to  a  titulus  Ls  the  apology 
of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians  (xx).  The  most 
ancient  in.script ion  relatingtoa  titulusgoesback  toA.D. 
377.  The  Liber  Pontificahs  attributes  the  foundat  ion 
of  the  tituli  to  different  poj.ies  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  centurj',  and  this  information,  which  seems 
genuine,  is  in  part  confirme<l  by  inscript  ions  anil  by 
the  names  riven  (o  the  churches.  ITie  tituli  prexhi/- 
temlet  theraore  go  back  to  the  i>eace  of  the  Churcn; 
tbi^  were  not  founded  all  at  one  time,  but  foUovrea 
the  progresB  of  tbe  Christian  propaganda  among  tfae 
people  of  Borne.  At  the  dose  of  the  filth  eentury 
there  were  twenty-five  tituli;  tbe  Uber  Vcn^Sam 
confirms  this  number  and  attributes  their  foundation 
to  Pope  FA'aristus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury'. The  last  titulus  recordetl  in  the  I.lber  is  th.it  uf 
Vestina  under  Innocent  1.   The  report  of  the  Council 
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of  Rome  (1  March,  A99),  contniiw  the  ILst  of  the  names 
of  the  presbytors  hihI  tlnir  tituli.  From  this  and 
from  the  report  of  a  council  held  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  595,  wc  know  there  were  twenty-five  titiili, 
which  number,  with  few  fluctuations,  remained  the 
fuime  imtil  al>out  1120  when  it  Ls  Riven  as  twenty- 
eight.  Three  or  four  of  the  GroKuriun  tituU  do  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  council  of  499,  while  the  list 
01  PopeSjrramachus  gives  five  which  are  not  found  in 
ths  oooncil  of  595.  This  difference  is  explained  by 
Mtablfahin^  the  location  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
disputed  tituli  and  identifying  the  tituli  of  Pope 
Svnunaehus  with  those  of  Pone  Gregory.  The  titiwr 
churches  are  all  found  at  a  distance  from  the  olaMie 
centre  of  the  City,  and  cornwpond  to  an  epoch  in 
which  pananism  nreponderatofl  nt  Rome.  From  the 
studies  tiiade  and  from  e.xistiiiR  monuments  it  is  safe 
to  iiltrilxitc  the  fecundation  of  many  tituli  tO the tlunl 
century  and  of  most  of  them  t(T  the  fourth. 

After  the  ]5rr.shyteral  tituli  curni'  (he  duirDttiir ; 
these  are  not  foun<l  in  Roman  documents  before  the 
seventh  centurv.  TheLiberl'ontificalismentionflthem 
for  the  first  tiine  in  the  life  of  Bene<lict  II  (684^). 
From  the  begimUllg  the  diaeonm  were  charit  able  faun- 
tutions,  and  in  a  measure  replaced  for  the  RomiW 
the  frumentalio  of  Bvzantine  times  and  the  dohs  of 
braad^of  the  best  days  of  the  empire.  They  were 
ertehlMmd  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  mat»- 
riab,  or  oa  the  site  of,  public  edifices  in  a  period  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  motive  for  build ini^  ("hristian 
churches  away  from  the  Forum  or  the  Palatine. 
Under  Pope  Adrian  (772  9.'))  their  number  wa^i  fixed 
at  eighteen.  From  the  hruinning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury cardinal  deacon.s  adont»'d  the  names  of  their 
diaroniiT  and  the  number  of  ci|B:ht(H>n  was  maintained 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  twelfth  century 
cardinal  deacons  as  well  as  the  presbyters  had  long 
been  dispen»ed  from  personal  service  at  the  tituli, 
since  which  time  titulus  of  itself  aocjulred  ft  — tw^^f 
analofttius  to  that  of  the  prewnt  time. 

I)i  i-Hrjisr,  /,<•«  lilrri  \ire»biiUrnux  in  U  /anffM  d'arrhtoloQir  rl 
tfhittoire,  VI 1  (1887);  Jou>jU«-UOiakn,  lopograAa  dtr  Sladt  Rom 
(Berlio.  1W7);  Oan*!.  Bum  Mm  ittMSMS  dm  mnHhm  WtU 
iFr>>ibur|i.  1001):  MABDeen,  JliHUiab  m  «relUiilo^  erUHmm 


('2ml  F^ition,  Romp,  1006);  Armbluxi,  Leriani  di  ardUobfM 
(lt<.in< .  1S9S):  Kracs  in  RtaUneyktopidie  der  rhritaiehen  AUmr- 
thUnuT  (Kreibunt.  IdSO-lS-SO).  «.  v.  AlCIOI  CoSfUO. 

Titus,  Bishop  of  Hosfra,  b.  about  :i62-371.  Sozo- 
roen  (Hist,  eccl..  Ill,  xiv)  n.ames  Titu.s  among  the 
great  men  of  the  time  of  Constantius;  he  aLso  tells 
(op.  cit.,  V,  xv)  of  a  mean  trick  played  upon  Titus 
by  Julian  the  Apostate.  It  was  expected  that  the 
re-establishment  of  paganism  would  occasion  riots 
in  BoBtra  as  it  had  el.-4ewhere.  JuUan  wrote  to  Titus 
that  be  would  hold  him  and  the  clerg>'  responsible 
for  ftinr  outbreak.  Titus  replied  that  though  the 
Chrirtiaas  were  equal  in  number  to  the  pagans  they 
would  obey  him  and  keep  quiet.  Julian  then  wrote 
to  the  Bofltrians  uraitiK  them  to  expel  Titus  because 
he  had  CAlunmiateil  them  by  attribntin^  their  quiet 
conduct  not  to  their  own  go(Ml  dis[K).sitions  but  to  his 
influence.  Accf)rding  to  Si)crate.H  (op.  cit.,  Ill,  xxv) 
Titus  was  one  of  the  bi.-^hops  who  .■iigne<l  the  Synodal 
Letter,  addressed  to  Jovian  by  tlu'  Coimcil  held  at 
Antioch  (363),  in  which  the  S'icene  Creed  wjis  ac- 
cepted, not,  however,  without  a  i-Iause  "intended 
somewhat  to  weaken  and  semiarianizc  the  expression 
i,iao6<n4>t"  (Hefele.  "(^uneils",  II.  p.  283;  Antioch.— 
Sytwds  of  Antinrh).  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  Ixx)  names  Titus 
among  writers  who.se  secular  erudition  is  as  marvel- 
bus  as  their  knowledge  of  Scripture:  in  his  "De  vir. 
ill.",  cii,  he  speaks  or  lus  "mighty  '  (/ortet)  books 
against  the  Manirhiean  and  nonnuUa  alia.  He 
plac(>s  his  death  under  Valens.  Of  the  nonnuUa  ali/i 
only  fragments  of  exejtetical  writinKs  have  sur\'ive<l. 
These  show  that  Titus  followo<l  the  .Antiochene 
School  of  Scripture  exegesis  in  ke<-j)ing  to  the  literal 
as  opposed  to  the  allegorical  interpretation.  The 


"Contra  Manich^os"  b  the  most  important  work  of 
the  kind  that  hiis  come  down  to  us,  and  its  historic 
value  IS  very  ^eat  becau.sr  of  the  number  of  quota- 
tions it  contains  from  Maniehiran  writers.  In  <jnc 
I)ji.ss;ige  Tilus  seems  to  favi.iur  Origen's  view  that  the 
pams  of  t  iie  damned  are  not  eternal  (on  this  point  see 
csiM'cially  Ceillier,  "Histoire  g6n6rale  des  auteurs 
sacrds  et  eccldsiostjaues",  VI  p.  54.  who  seems  disposed 
U)  acquit  him  of  this  error).  The  work  consiste  of 
four  books  of  which  the  fourth  and  the  greater  jpsrt 
of  the  third  are  only  extant  in  a  Syriac  translation. 

Tho  firwk  and  ."^yri&c  t<>xtfi  r>f  t!ii>  Cunlra  Mnnirh.  wrrr  pub- 
li-.lu'.i  Km. Mint;  i  Hc-r::ii,  l.-v.'iiii.  Ivirii.r  ■mUi  iiu- ( ,f  tljc  (;r<-<-k 
text  sufTrr  from  an  iii.-«rtion  (rum  a  work  ol  tierapion  owiiu  to  Um 
miaplaciMnrat  of  ■  leaf  in  UMoriBMlwidMb  For  CMnsIfomek. 
and  otber  writins*  atiributMl  toTrnm  ««  Mraifs  ami  OAUJunti. 
The  KcniUDe  exefetical  frsffmcnta  of  thin  roinmmtan'  wprp  pub- 
li»ih«r  by  SlCKKmamoElt  111  T,.'U  u.   (  .^  vr.u'-Ayn.  Vf,  i  (new  My 


riea).  RABOBinuiinw-SaAaAN,  i'atruUvy  (<3t- 

F.  J. 


1906).  270-U 


Titus,   KpiSTLfl  10. 

Epistles  to. 


See  TuofraT  awd  Trob, 


AmiQUa  Head  or  TiTCS 
Vatican  Muaeiuu 


TitiU,  Roman  Emp-ror  7U-81,  b.  30  Dec.,  41 :  d.  13 

Sept.,  81 ;  H<m  of  the  Kmperor  Vespasian,  and  from  the 

year  70  Ca-nar  uiid  core^ent;  he  w.'l-s  lii^dily  educated 

and  a  brilliant  pncf 

and  orator  in  both 

Latin  and  Greek, 

He    won  militar>- 

fame  in  the  war  in 

the   years  69-70, 

against  Iherevolted 

Jews.  In  April,  70, 

he  appeared  before 

the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  eonquerc : 

and  destroyed  th< 

city  after  a  siege  ot 

five  months.  He 

wished  to  jireserve 

tlie  Temple,  but  in 

the  stniggle  with 

the   Jews  who 

rushed  out  of  it  a 

soldier    threw  a 

brand  into  the 

building.  The  siege 

and  taking  of  the 

city  were  accom* 
ponied  by  bar' 
barous  cruelties.  The  next  year  THus  esMmted  his 
vietoiy  by  a  triumph;  to  increase  the  fame  of  the 
VlftviiBi  dynasty  the  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch 
represented  the  overthrow  of  the  helpless  peo|)le  as  an 
heroic  achievement.  The  historical  significance  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Jovvi.sh  state  is  that  the  Ji-ws 
have  since  then  Ixhu  >icattered  ainonR  forei(?n  nations. 
As  nder  Titus  was  by  no  means  [Minular;  he  sharetl  in 
the  voluptuo\isnesH  of  the  Rome  of  that  era,  and  was 
rcsjxmsible  for  flu-  acts  of  violence  which  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  his  father.  CoDse* 
ouently  an  evil  reipi  wju^i  expected.  However,  in  tks 
snort  period  of  his  independent  authority,  Titus  agree* 
ably  disappomted  these  anticipations.  His  noble 
benevolence  was  exhibited  in  the  ssying  that  the  d^r 
was  lost  in  which  he  had  done  no  one  a  Undness;  be 
guned  the  honouraUe  title  of  "amor  et  delioiB  gen* 
eris  hnmanl"  (the  darling  and  admiration  of  the 
human  race).  During  his  reign  Italy  sufTeretl  from 
two  severe  calamities.  On  24  Aug.,  79.  thecelebrated 
eruption  uf  \  i_su\'nis  buried  the  cities  of  PomiH-ii, 
Herciilatieum,  and  Stahi:i\  and  some  months  later  a 
fcarfid  ('onflagration  liiil  ^trcat  ilaiiiugc  at  Rome.  On 
b  >th  occasions  Titus  showrd  a  fine  humanitarianism. 
His  actions  were  not  fn  c  from  ostentation  and  seeking 
after  cfTect.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  his  luxurious 
life. 

Sonixu.  G«kAkM«  dtr  rtmitekm  Kmiunml,  I  (Gotha, 
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zig.  1900),  12S-57;  MeiuvaLX,  liulery  oj  tht  Roman  uruUr  (X« 


TiUS  (Tium),  titular  see,  Huffragan  of  CUudiopolis 
in  Honoriaa.  According  to  Strabo  (542,  545)  the 
town  was  not  remarkable  nave  the  Ijirthplat-e  of 
Pbiletaenis,  founder  of  the  royal  dj  n  fust  y  of  Pcrgamu-s. 
The  coins  give  Dionysius  as  the  foundrr;  in  fact  it  \va.s 
the  Rit«  of  R  ♦^•mple  of  Dionirsius  and  one  of  Jupiter. 
\.v  (^uirn  (.Onras  christ.,  1,  o75)  mentions  among  its 
bishops:  Aprtigmonius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesu^i  in 
431 ;  Andrew  in  518;  Eugenius  in  636;  Longinus  at  ihf 
Sixth  General  Council  in  681 ;  Michael  at  tbe  Seventh 
GoBiflial  Gottoeil  in  787;  Constantino  at  tin  Eighth 
Geaentl  Oouncil  in  869  and  author  of  an  account  of 
the  tnutgfer  of  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia  of  Chalce- 
don  (Aeta  88.,  Sept.,  V,  274-«8).  Tlua  see  fiffim  in 
&11  the  "  Notitiie  episoopatuum''.  Novel  sdz  of  Jiu- 
tinian  locates  the  town  in  Paphlagonia.  George 
I';i<  hyim  nis  (T.  312)  mentions  Tium  among  the  By- 
santinc  towns  whirh  rsjcapod  the  ravages  of  the  Sel- 
juks  HI  r2ti9  The  niodern  village  of  FiUas  stands  on 
the  ruins  of  ttie  utn-it'iit  'i"iuin,  whirh  included  the  re- 
inaiiiH  of  raiiiparl.s  and  sciilpturrs.  Thf  village  is  in 
the  c:u:\  (»f  H;inii(iy(-  anci  the  vilayet  of  ("ikstamouni, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fili;u<-TrhH'i,the  Rillfpus. 

Smith.  D^'I.  •/  0>.  anil  Rom,  (Itou..  i.  v  :  HorxKowsiii.  Hc- 
eherchtt  kittunque*  rur  la  tUU  dt  Tium  iFaha,  IHtii);  MClj^m, 
cd.  I>iBO>.  Motw  on  OfografiM  OMei  M<Mre«,  I,  385;  Ccixet. 
la  Tut>A  fAiU.  IV  (Pwia,  1894).  S87. 

S.  VArLHfi. 

Tivoli,  DiocESB  or  (TrmjRTixA),  in  the  ftovince 
of  Rome.  The  city  a  situated  where  t  he  Anio,  issu- 
ing from  tbe  Sabine  hills,  leaps  down  from  a  height  of 
nearly  900  feet  and  cnt«r8  the  Roman  Campagna. 
The  water  power  of  the  beautiful  falls,  wbioh  a&traet 
nuaty  tourists  to  the  city,  is  utilised  in  various  mchu- 
tries  and  supplies  the  electric  current  that  lights 
Rome.  The  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hilb  are  cov- 
fTi-tl  with  olives,  vineyards,  .anri  garcU'n.s;  the  most 
important  local  indusstn,-  is  the  manufficture  of  pauer. 
The  great  cascade  lia.s  exif^tcKl  only  since  1835,  wnen 
the  GrcRorian  tutmel  t  hrouRh  .Monte  Catillo  was  com- 
pleted, to  Kivi"  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
suRieient  to  preserve  the  eiiy  fmin  inundation.  The 
"Grotto  of  Neptune"  and  the  ' ' C.iscatelle "  arc  an- 
cient. There  are  ruins  of  two  old  temples,  one  of  Her- 
cules Saxunua,  commonly  called  "of  the  Sybil",  the 
other  of  Tiburtus,  both  overlooking  the  great  cascade. 
Near  the  Roman  gate  is  the  "Tompio  della  Tosse". 
Among  the  more  unportant  churches  arc  the  cathe- 
dral, the  Cksd,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  S.  Maria  dcgli 
Olivi,  containing  interestCUC  fiftaeoilHientUiy  mil» 
cocs;  also  S.  Maria  di  Cjuintifiolo,  buflt  Ofl  fherdnBof 
the  villa  of  Quint ilius  Varus.  In  the  environs  are 
many  ruinn  of  ancient  villas,  the  largest  being  the 
famous  rnnslni'  tifin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
coitipri.s<'d  a  villa,  ])orti«>,  theatre,  gardens,  baths, 
libr:iry,  etc.,  and  covered  17:3  aeres  of  ground.  Many 
of  the  treamtreM  of  the  Vatican  Museum  were  dis- 
covered here.  The  most  not.ible  of  the  modem  villa.s 
are  the  Villa  d'Este,  creetod  by  Pirro  Ligorio  for 
Gaidinal  IppoUto  d'Este  (1549),  and  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Zuccaro ;  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  Arch- 
duke Frana  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 

According  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Tivoli  was 
founded  by  the  Siouli ;  according  to  others,  by  a  colony 
of  Arrives.  It  is  6rat  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in 
49:^,  as  included  in  the  alilanoe  against  the  Vobcuins, 
but  in  3(51  it  si  1<^  with  the  Gauls  against  Rome; 
though  twice  conf|uere<l,  it  shortly  afterwards  (339) 
alliert  itself  with  Pra-neste  (Palpstnna) ;  for  some  lime 
it  wa."?  in  the  Confe^leration  and  in  the  Social  \yar  be- 
rame  a  yjiuiticijn/im.  It  wa^  stroncly  fortified  hy 
Beiisarius  in  the  (Jothic  War,  hut  almost  (kastroyed  hy 
Totila  in  a.  d.  'MO.  After  the  Lombard  invasion  it 
I  in  the  power  of  the  Byzootince  and  formed  part  of 


the  Patrinrony  of  St.  Peter.  It  had  a  count,  L  ^ 
senting  the  emperor.  In  016  Pope  John  X  WOn  a 
memorable  victory  there  over  the  Saracens.  Li  tbe 
Middle  Ages  it  rebelled  at  tinwa  ugainal  the  pcms^ 
under  Henry  IV  and  V,  and  agatnil  Iimooent  IT;  at 
other  tines  it  fought  agamst  the  Roman  rebels,  as 
under  Elunne  III  and  Adrian  IV.  In  the  thirteenth 
oenturv  the  Senate  of  Rome  Huccecded  (under  Inno- 
cent Iv)  in  imposing  a  tribute  on  the  city,  and  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  a  count  to  gov- 
ern it  in  conjunction  with  the  local  consuls.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  sided  with  the  Guelph.s  and 
strongly  supported  Urban  \1  again.st  Clement  VII. 
King  Ladislaus  was  twice,  and  later  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tour once,  repulsed  from  the  city.  But  its  strength 
was  unflermined  by  internal  factions,  in  consequence 
of  which  Pius  II  constructed  the  fortress  which  still 
exists.  Alexander  VI  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  Senate.  In  1627  it  was  saoked  by 
bands  of  the  supporters  of  the  emperor  and  ^e 
dlonna,  ioqxntant  arehiveB  being  destroyed  during 
the  attack.  In  1M7  it  was  anin  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  a  war  i«ainst>aul  IV,  and  in  1744 
by  the  Austrians. 

Tivoli  is  the  birthjilace  of  St.  Severintis  (sixth  cen- 
tur>'),  of  Popes  St.  Siiuplicius  and  John  IX,  also  of  the 
painter  and  musician  Golia.  Tlie  Church  of  Tivoli 
counts  many  uiivrtyrs,  among  them  St.  Gi  t  alius,  St. 
Svmphorosa  with  her  seven  sons,  martjTcd  in  t  he  days 
or  Hadrian;  at  a  Utr-r  period  a  basilica  was  erected 
over  the  place  of  their  mart>Tdom.  Other  martyrs 
were  Vinoentius,  MajoriuH,  and  Generosua.  The  dea- 
con St.  Oetus  wa-s  later  confounded  with  the  pope  of 
that  name,  really  St.  .Xnacletus.  The  first  known 
biahop  was  Candidus  (IGoj;  among  his  successors 
were:  Gualtcrus  (1000),  under  whom  the  feaaiof  St. 
Lawrence,  patron  of  the  oity,  was  instituted:  Otto 
(1148),  during  whoso  odaeopaqjr  Eugene  IV  loed  at 
Tivoli;  Giovanni  da  Gabema  O.P.  (1337),  who  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity;  Filippo  de'  Rufini,  O  P. 
(1367),  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Gregory  IX  to  induce 
him  to  return  to  Rome;  Fra  I^)renzo,  (  )M.  (14.")0),  re- 
former of  the  clergy;  Cardinal  (Juilio  Roma  (1634), 
rest^trer  of  the  cathedr.al  and  founder  of  the  seminary; 
Cardinal  Marc4i'llf>  di  Santacroee  (1652),  who  com- 
Iileled  the  work  of  his  predecessor;  Gregorio  Bamaba 
Cluararaonti  (1762),  aiterwan  is  Puis  VII.  The  dio- 
cese is  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
process  of  concentrating  the  italiao  seminaries  the 
course  of  theology  at  Tivoli  was  suppressed.  There 
are: 42  parishes;  40,000  inhabitants;  69  secular  and  35 
regular  priests;  11  convents  of  male  religious  and  6  of 
sisters;  1  college  for  boys,  and  1  for  girls. 

CAt'i-bLX£rri,  Itt  cIiUm  <t' lUUia;  V10L.A,  Sloria  di  Tivoli  (Rom, 
1726);  BacsM.  il««Mto  dtOa  cAmm  A  TitaU  (Raaw.  U80). 

U.  BXNIONI. 

Tlaxcala  (Ti-.^xcalensis),  a  former  diocese  of  the 
colony  of  New  .Spain.  It  was  the  fifth  diocese  e^s- 
tahlishcd  in  the  .\merica.s  by  order  of  seniority;  the 
second  estalilished  in  Mexico  (the  first  in  title  being 
YucatAn);  and  the  first  diocese  of  the  colony  of  New 
Spain  with  an  acting  bishop.  Fray  Jiilidn  Garc^, 
Dominican,  nominated  by  Clement  V'll,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charles  V.  At  first  Fray  Garces  was  only 
presented  as  Bishop  of  Yucatdn;  the  royal  provision 
of  Charles  V  reads:  "We  present  you  (Rev.  Fathw 
JuMn  Garc4^)  to  the  Bishopric  of  Yucatan  and  Santa 
Maria  de  ka  Remedioe",  but,  as  tbe  tnriboiy  din* 
covered  and  eonqoered  I^Hemando  CorMs  beeama 
better  known,  Clement  VII  in  the  document  sent  to 
Bishop  Oarcfe  in  1525  says:  "We  grant  you  and  the 
bishops  who  shall  succeed  you,  that  you  call  your- 
selves not  bishops  of  Santa  Maria  (de  lus  Remedios  or 
of  Vucatiin  )  but  'TenuxtitlAn'  and  of  other  hii  i  ?  > 
l>e  mentioned"  This  document  denotes  the  new 
title  of  the  bishop  but  does  not  determine  it.  Father 
Garc^  himself  in  bis  first  declaration  enlightens  tis 
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by  saying:  "We  choose  the  town  of  Tlaxcala  as  the 
seat  of  our  cathe(iral  church."  Bishop  Careers  reached 
New  Spain  in  1527  and  took  possession  of  his  see. 
Subsequently  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
the  choir  office  at  Tlaxcala  becau.w  there  was  no 
cathedral,  but  only  an  altar  covered  with  thatch  work, 
and  as  a  .sumptuous  church  with  three  naves  had  been 
erected  in  the  new  city  of  Pucbla  de  los  Angeles,  the 
bishoj)  declared  that  the  chanter  should  piiss  to  the 
latter  city,  and  transferred  tnither  the  epi.'^copal  sec 
on  3  Octoner,  1539.    This  change  was  approved  by 


royal  warrant  of  6  Jime,  1543,  and  since  then  the 
bi.shf)i)s  of  the  diocese  have  resided  in  Puebla. 

Allnough  the  official  tilic  of  the  diocese  was  "of 
Tlaxcala"  or  tie  PurhUi  dc  Um  Angeks,  it  was  not  until 
11  August,  1903,  that  the  ancient  See  of  Tlaxcala 
(Angtlopolitana)  was  made  an  archbLshopric  under 
the  name  of  Puebla  tie  los  Angele.s,  and  the  name  of 
Tlaxcala  was  suppresscnl.  The  original  limits  of  the 
Diocew  of  Puebla  (Tlaxcala)  comprised  the  present 
states  of  Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco. 
Hidalgo,  and  Guerrero.  As  new  dioceses  were  erected 
(st-e  ^IKXI^o)  its  territory  was  gradually  reduce<i  to 
its  present  hmits,  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Tlaxcala, 
with  the  except iun  of  a  few  parishes  which  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dioceses  of  Iluaju.lpam  and 
Oaxaca.  In  the  first  years  of  its  foundation  almost 
all  the  churches  and  p.iri.shes  were  under  the  c^re 
of  the  regulars,  the  h mnci.seans  having  iin|K)rtant 
convents  ut  Tlaxcala,  lluexotzingo,  anrl  ("holula. 
In  the  time  of  the  sixth  Hishof)  tif  Puebla,  Diego 
Romano  ([."jTS-ltiOT),  the  churches  began  to  pass 
iiitu  the  hands  of  the  seculars,  and  by  1(»4()  49,  under 
|{i>hop  Juan  ric  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  the  change  was 
finally  acromplisheil. 

The  ancient  Tlaxcala  w.as  a  powerful  republic  which 
the  Aztecs  vainly  tried  to  conquer  and  which  wage<l 
continuous  ami  ferocious  wiu-s  against  them.  The 


Indian  hierogK'phic  of  its  name  represents  two  hands 
beating  ntorliUa,  or  corn  cake,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "tlaxcallan".  In  former  times  this  republic 
was  thickly  populated,  but  epidemics,  emigrations, 
and  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal  of  Nochi.-*- 
tongo  to  drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  brought  about  the 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  natives,  reducing  them 
to  an  insignificant  number.  In  the  archives  of  Tlax- 
cala is  a  royal  document,  bearing  the  date  of  1539. 
which  orders  that  the  Indians  of  Tlaxcala  be  exempted 
from  all  works  of  se^^•itude.  This  pren)gative  was 
conceded  in  return  for  their  .services  to  HernAn  Cort<^2 
during  the  conquest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
order  was  ever  carried  out,  for  a  docimient  dated 
1025  states  that  the  city  of  Tlaxcala  contained  300,- 
000  inhabitants  in  the  sixteenth  ccntur)',  while  only 
70(X)  remained  when  this  document  was  written. 
The  city  of  Puebla,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  was  founded 
in  1531  by  the  auditor  Jtian  de  Salmer6n  and  Fray 
Toribio  de  Motolinta  (see  Motolima).  The  cathe- 
dral of  Puebla,  one  of  the  most  l>eautiful  in  the  whole 
republic  of  Mexico,  was  finished  by  bishop  Palafox 
in  1649.  There  are,  counting  colleges  an<l  parochial 
whools,  about  thre*-  hundrwl  Catholic  8ch(X)ls  in  the 
archdiocese.  The  Protestants  have  ten  colU*ges. 
The  conciliar  seminary  was  rai.sed  to  the  rank  of  a 
Catholic  university  on  5  August,  1907.  It  has  an 
attendance  of  275  students.  Among  the  notable 
churches  should  be  mentioned  that  of  \uestra  Seflora 
de  l(xs  K«-medios  situated  on  the  top  of  the  P\Tamid 
of  Cholula.  This  pvTamid  wils  built  by  the  Indiana 
before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards;  it  measures  177 
feet  in  height  and  1444  fwt  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
and  is,  therefore,  larger  than,  although  not  as  high 
as,  the  great  pyramid  of  Kgv-pt.  The  level  space  on 
the  top,  upon  which  the  church  Ls  built,  measures 
46.444  sq.  feet. 

Ii<rsides  the  two  bishops  already  mentionetl,  other 
notable  ones  were  the  successtir  of  HLshop  Palafox, 
Diego  Osorio  de  E^-obar  y  Mamas,  who  was  viceroy 
of  Nloxico  in  1664,  and  D.  Pelagio  .Antonio  Labastida 
y  Duvalos,  who  was  driven  from  hLs  see  during  the 
reform  era  and  did  not  retimi  until  1863  as  Arch- 
bLshop  of  Mexico.  The  pres«'nt  archbishcjp,  Kan)6n 
Ibarra  y  Gonzdlez,  tnuislated  from  the  Diocese  of 
Chilitpa,  Guerrero,  on  6  July,  1902,  was  preconired 
first  .\rchbishop  of  Puebla  in  1903,  and  the  Dioeose  of 
Huaju^pam  de  Le6n,  ert^?ted  at  the  same  time,  waa 
made  suffragan  to  Puebla.  Tlaxcala  had  in  1910  a 
population  of  2812.  The  town  is  now  silent  and 
desolate.  The  ancient  buildings,  p^e»er^•ed  for  the 
traditions  which  cling  to  them,  and  the  resident 
Indians  transport  the  visitor  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  State  of  Tlaxcala  has  an  area  of 
1594  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1910)  of  183,805. 

Gu.u>w,  Apunlf  hittSrifo*  (Mrxico.  1889>;  RerA«EMt,  Bl 
primer  ohitpo  de  TIaxeata  (Mfxico,  ISIM);  Veha,  Calrrtrwu) 
ffnigrtifiro  hittdncn  eHailittiro  tie  la  Iglrtia  Mrzicana  (Amrcanirc*, 
ISSl);  UuMENECH,  (ieografia  Oen.  De»crip.  dr  ta  R.  if.  Mrrtco. 

Camiu.c8  Criveuli. 

Tlos,  titular  see  in  Lycia,  suffragan  of  M>Ta.  Tloe 
wiis  one  of  the  six  cities  forming  the  Lycian  con- 
federacy and  is  said  to  have  l>een  founded  by  the  hero 
Tlos,  son  of  Tremilus.  It  is  mentioned  bv  Strabo 
(XIV,  66.5);  Pliny  (V.  28);  Ptolemy  (V.  3,  5);  Ste- 
phanus  Byzant.  (s.  v.;  Hieroclea  (684,  16).  It  had  its 
own  coinage.  It  Ls  to-<iay  the  village  of  Douvar  in 
the  caza  of  Macri,  vilayet  of  Sm\Tna;  this  villiige  is 
l>eautifully  situated  in  the  mid.st  of  the  an<  ient  aen»p- 
olis,  9H4  U-i't  above  the  Xanthus  valley,  .-urnmnded 
by  prccii)ices,  whose  sides  form  inaccessibU*  walls. 
(>n  the  ni>rthern  side  thest-  mcks  <uv  broken  by  hun- 
dreds of  tombs,  some  of  which  bear  inscriptions  men- 
tioning the  |)eople  and  the  " prrouitia"  or  tiumicipal 
council.  Among  its  monument.s  the  principal  is  the 
theatre.    Until  the  thirteenth  ccntur>'  this  see  is 
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HMotkHied  hv  th<>  "Notitia>  episoopatuum"  as  a 
suffragan  of  Klyra.  Le  Quien  (Ch-ieiu  chriHt.,  I,  979) 
gives  a  list  of  hvc  known  bisix>p8:  Andreas,  at  Chal- 
eedoD,  451  (agned  in  468  the  letter  of  vbe  Lydan 
bidiope  to  Emperor  Leo);  EustatluuB  mt  Ooiutaii^ 
nople.  under  the  patriarch  Menas,  536  (also  known  by 
Novella  115  of  JuHtinian);  John,  at  the  Council  of 
Triillo,  692;  Omstantine,  at  Nioe,  T87;  Ooostantiiie, 
at  Constantinople,  H79. 

niuAwa,  Am»  MUtue,  2S7  iqa.:  tsni .  X«nw.  US ■qq.;  Tex  i  er. 
Atk  ifaift,  673:  SHtni,  Did.  tfOmk  and  Roman  Otapr.  v. 

S.  P^.TRiDi:.'*. 

ToAldOt  Giuseppe,  priest  and  physicist,  b.  at 
FSaoiene,  1719;  d.  at  Pauua,  1797.  In  hifi  fourtc(>nth 
year  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Padua,  in  which  he 
aubeequently  taught  mathematics  and  Italian  Iit«ra> 
ture.  While  connected  with  the  seminary  be  edited 
the  works  of  Galild  (1744),  for  which  he  wrote  an  ap- 
proriative  preface  and  critical  notes.  Iti  17' I  he  was 
apix)iiitpd  pastor  of  Muntefcaida;  and,  oitlit  years 
later,  w;n  callfNi  to  the  chair  of  a<^tn)niHMy  in  the 
T'tiivcrsity  of  Toaldo,  like  his  oontemix)ra- 

rii  :-,  Divi.sch  and  Ht-rraria  ilxuh  ()ri('sts),  gave  special 
attention  to  the  .study  of  at iiK.spheric  elecfricity  and 
to  the  mean.s  of  pn)teclin«  hmliiiiiK-s  au-'iiiist  li^ditnitiK. 
HeadvtK-ated  the  erection  of  lightnin^c-nxis,  .■uii tpt ing 
the  view.s  of  Franklin  on  their  preventive  and  nrntict- 
ivo  action,  rather  than  those  of  the  French  school  led 
by  Abb6  Nollet.  His  treatise  "Delia  maniera  di 
difendere  gU  edificii  dal  fulmine"  (1772)  and  his 
pamphlet  "Dei  oonduttori  metailici  a  preservauone 
d^li  ediEci  dal  fuhnine"  (1774)  contributed  lan^y 
to  remove  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  time  against 
the  use  of  the  "PYanklinian  rod";  and  through  his 
exertions  lightning-conductors  were  placed  on  the 
Cathedral  of  Siena,  on  (lie  tower  of  8t.  Mark's, 
Venici%  (,ri  powder  iaa)ia/.iiies,  and  shiw  of  the  Vene- 
tian navy.  Toahin  was  a  menilu'r  of  many  of  the 
learne<l  biKlies  of  Kiir()|K',  notably  of  the  Hoyal 
8»H'iety,  I>ondon. 

TlPALDO,  Biagn/ia  dmii  Ilaliani  illtulri. 

Toba  Indians,  one  of  the  few  still  iineont|iiered 
savage  tnhes  of  the  great  Chaeo  wilderness  of  .'Noufh 
America,  .and  notable  alike  for  their  perjsislcnt  hos- 
tility to  the  white  man  and  for  their  close  re«<  nil)laiue 
in  language,  customs,  and  manner  of  hving  to  the 
eelebraJted  Abip6n,  among  whom  the  famous  Jesuit 
'Dobrishoffer  (<).  v.)  laboured  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  ago.  They  arc  of  Guayeuran  linguistic  stock, 
which  indudes  also  the  Abip6n,  Moeovi,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  tribes  of  aimikr  nredatMy  bdbiti  and 
range,  in  alliance  with  the  Moeovf,  tiutnigh  the 
fon  sts  and  marshes  of  the  Chaco  region  on  the  wesi 
bjink  of  the  Paraguay  River  about  the  lower  Pilco- 
mayo  and  Vertnejo,  in  I'aragnav  and  north-east  Ar- 
gentina, sometini's  extending  their  forays  westward 
to  the  frontiers  of  ( )r;!ii  .ithI  Tarija.  Thi'v  are  known 
under  various  names,  Uii>  most  common  being  from 
the  Guarani  tohni,  signifying  "opposite",  i.  e.  those 
living  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Paraguay  from  the 
Ouaranf.    They  number  now  perhaps  2000  .souls. 

Physically  thev  are  tali  and  well-built,  with  fierce 
countenance,  and  from  going  constantly  barefoot  the 
aolee  of  their  feet  are  tou^iened  to  resist  thorns  and 
aluaprodKa.  Both  sexee  go  nearly  naked  except  when 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  wear  their  hair  long^ 
the  men  confhiing  it  by  means  of  a  band  or  tniban. 
On  special  occasions  they  wear  shirts  or  skirts  of  skins 
or  of  woollen  stuff,  of  their  own  weaving,  from  the 
sheep  they  now  pos.sf>ss,  together  with  liea(i-dre>si  s, 
belts,  and  wristlets  of  ostrich  feathers.  They  tattoo 
their  faces  and  upt)er  Imdies  with  vegetidile  dye. 
They  live  .almost  entirely  bv  Imnting  and  fi.shine,  htit 
raise  a  lift  If  rnr;i     Tlicy  }ia\c  Large  herds  of  horses 

and  are  fine  horsemen.   The  men  are  expert  in  the 


makiiig  of  doKHiut  muums  and  fidi  traps,  wMk  the 
w«n«D  an  expert  potters  and  net  weavers.  Their 
hute  are  auqile  atroetures  of  willow  branches  covered 
witb  graa^  aometimeB  large  enougli  to  have  several 
eompartmenta.  Their  weapons  are  the  bow,  lanec, 
and  wooden  dub,  besides  which  they  now  have  some 
guns.  They  bury  (he  th-ad,  the  uge<!  being  .sometimes 
kille<n.v  tl  leir  own  children  from  .i  f>  cling  of  pity  for 
their  helple,'i.sness.  For  the  same  n-ason,  when  a 
mother  dies  her  mfant  is  burii^l  wiili  her  Mi  ii  liave 
only  one  wife  iii  a  lime.  There  is  no  head  chief,  t,he 
government  resting  principally  with  the  old  men. 
Little  is  known  of  their  religion,  which  seems  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  special  reverence  for  the  sun  and  the 
rising  moon,  and  the  propitiation  of  a  host  of  invisible 
spirits  which  are  held  responsibie  for  sickness  and 
other  misfortunes.  In  war  they  are  HwUnpiirii^  for 
their  ferocity  and  barbarous  crudty,  and  are 
dreaded  alike  by  settlers,  travsUeep,  and  Christianised 
Indians  throughout  the  whole  mnfthem  Chaco  fron- 
tier. In  1882  they  massacred  an  entire  exploring 
expedition  of  fifteen  men  under  command  of  the 
French  geographer,  Cri'-vaux.  In  18.54,  however,  tJie 
.American  e.xp«lition  up  the  Paraguay,  under  Capiam 
Page,  held  friendly  intercourse  witti  tliem.  .Some 
sjMTial  .studies  of  their  language,  wtm  h  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  .Abip^n,  tmve  l,.  eii  nuide  by"Car- 
ranza  and  Quevedo.  .\n  interesting,  though  strongly 
anti-religious,  account  of  their  latter-day  condition 
and  habits  is  given  by  the  Italian  enginwr,  Pelleschi. 

In  the  earh'  colonization  (H-ricKl  of  the  eighteenth 
centuo'  the  Toba.  with  the  Abip6n  and  Mocovf,  were 
among  the  most  determined  and  constant  enemies  of 
the  Argsntine-Paraguasran  settlements  and  misidona, 
and  hsidly  a  half  year  ever  passed  without  a  raid  or 
retaUaUny  punitive  expedition.  On  OM  oocasion  six 
hundred  Toba  attacked  Dobridwirer's  mission,  but 
were  rqidled  by  the  missionary  hinuelf  single-handed 
with  the  aid  of  nis  firearms,  of  which  the  savages  were 
in  deadly  tem)r.  The  missionar>'  received  an  arrow 
wound  in  the  encounter.  In  17.'56  a  number  of  Toba 
and  Mataeo  were  gatlu-red  into  the  Mis.sion  of  .San 
Ignacio  de  I>iHlesma,  on  the  Hio  Grande  tributary  of 
tiie  Vermejo,  where  they  numbcrr-d  t><X)  xiuls  at  the 
tinie  of  the  expulsion  of  the  .Jesuits  in  17ti7.  Some 
later  attempt  was  made  hy  the  1' ranciaciuis  to  restore 
the  Chaco  mi.ssions,  but  with  the  end  of  Spanish  rule 
the  missions  declined  and  the  Indians  scattered  to  the 
forests.    (S<-e  Mataco  Indians;  Moc-ovt  Indians.) 

Commit:  Brinton,  Amrrimn  Ract  (Npw  York,  IMll);  C.vUUM* 
lA,  fc'rjW'/iViVtr.  al  Chaeo  Autlral  (RiirnrKi  Ayr^-n,  1SS4I:  riiAmue- 
\i>ix.  Ih^l.  flu  I'nrnguav  (I'ari».  1756:  Ir.  lonJon.  ITiHi;  ;  DoB- 
Hizuu»>'t:i<,  AtcuurU  of  Iht  Abitmntt  tl.uoiloii.  l,s:^2l.  Herv^*, 
Catiilmfo  rlr  lot  Lmgwu,  I  (MBdriH,  ISOO);  IxtiANo,  Ut*rripci6n 
CKoro^tlpkiea  dH  Omn  Chaco  (Cordova,  173.3);  D'OnBioinr, 
L'llnmmr  Amtrimin  frnrin,  1S39>:  I'aok.  I'lala,  tilt  Arffrnlint 
Ctm/nlrr,ii„in  tint!  I'lmnMay  (NfW  ^  urk.  IS-IO);  Feluwchi, 
Ktoht  MunlMs  on  tht  draii  Chaco  ftxiDdon,  1886);  QvKTKOO. 
Lrnffuaii  Arorntinaf.  hhoma  Ah\p&n  (BmHKW  AyiML  1806); 
HjcrLL-B,  The  Karih  and  iU  InhabUanU;  Sotdk  Ammtm,  il.  Aim 
tomia  and  La  Ptala  (Now  York.  ItSM). 

Jambs  Moonbt. 

Tobias. — -We  shall  first  enumerate  the  various 
Biblical  jicrsons  and  then  treat  the  book  of  this  name. 

I.  PKK.SONS.  A.— Tobias  (II  Par.,  xvii,  8),  Ileb. 
tdbyydhH  "  Yahweh  is  good";  Sept.  Tu»/3«if,  one  of  the 
Levites  whom  Josaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of 
Juda.  The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  and 
Alexandrian  codices,  but  given  hi  the  other  important 
Greek  UBS.  and  the  Vulgate. 

B.— Tobias  (Zacb.,  vi.  10),  Heb.  tibyyaMi,  Vri 
tdhjyAh  which  is  the  reading  also  of  verse  14;  Sept. 
Xpri<rif^»  C verse  10),  roU  x^f'^MMS  o*rS»  (verse  14), 
which  infers  the  reading  t6f){ha:  Vulg.  Tobia;  one  of 
the  iiart  \  lit  .lews  who  came  from  Babylon  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  time  of  ZorobalH-l.  with  silver  and  gold 
wher(-.\ith  to  make  a  crown  for  the  head  of  Jesus, 
son  of  Josedce. 

C— Tobia  (1  £ixlr.,  ii,  60),  Heb.  Ubyydh,  "  Jah  is 
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my  good";  .S<'i>t.  Tui/3<ii  (Vat.),  Tupiat  (Alex.),  the 
same  name  occurring  in  II  Esdr.,  vii,  tij,  tis  Tw^ui  and 
in  the  apocryphal  III  Esdr.,  v,  37  iv*  tiatn^r  (Vat.)  or 
fidw  (Alex.),  one  of  the  families  tiiat,  oa  their  return 
fhm  axila,  OQiuld  sliow  no  written  luoof  of  Um&t  I  


mJ. — ^Tobiaa  (II  Esdr.,  it,  10),  an  Ammoiute  who 
tofstlier  wtth  Hanahallat  ue  HoiaiDita  onpoeed  the 
fortilleatioii  of  Jeruaknei  by  Nsimniaa  (IiEsdr.,  ii, 

19;  iv,  3;  vi.  17;  xiii,4,  8).  Heiscalled  "the servant"; 
we  can  only  coniecture  what  that  means.  Ch^yne 
i  Knryrlopeclia  Bibllca,  8.  v  1  thinks  that  hMMf  Ser- 
vant, is  a  mistake  for  hd  drlA,  the  Aiah. 

(E)  .— Tobiaa  (U  Maoh.,  tii,  11),  tha  father  U 
Hircanua. 

(F)  .— Tobiao  (Tob.,  i,  9,  and  poHirn),  tha  iott  of 

the  foUowinf?. 

(G)  .— TobiiUH  the  elder,  the  cUflf  dUMMStar  itt  die 
book  that  bears  his  name. 

II.  Book  or  Tbaiaa,  n  canonical  book  of  tbe  Old 

A.  JVom«.— In  Cod.  Alex.,  ^//3Xo»  Uywp  'Tupir;  in 
Vat.t  T<^r;  ia  Sinaitic,  T^Mtf;  in  Latin  MSS.  Liber 
T9btm,  LSber  TMt  sf  toWis,  Ltber  utriuaoue  Tobitt, 
In  the  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  Fagti  both  father  and 
son  have  tbe  same  name,  Tobias,  (dbyydh.  In  other 
texts  and  versions,  the  name  of  the  father  varies: 
tdbt.  "my  Rood"  i«  Jahweh,  in  Heb.  Munaterj  Jw^r 
or  Taifitlr  in  the  S4'j)t.;  7'oWa,  or  Tobil,  standmg  for 
fdlAth  "Koodness"  of  Jahweh,  m  the  Old  Latin. 

B.  Tcxi  arul  Versionx.  —The  original  text,  suppownl 
to  have  been  Hebrew,  is  lo.st ;  the  reason."*  assigned  for 
an  Aramaic  original  warrant  otdv  u  ]>rnl)ulili'  "pini'iii 
that  an  Aramaic  traiislalion  influcnce<i  our  prt  wiit 
Greek  versions. 

(1)  Vulgate  Vcrsioni). — St.  Jerome  had  not  yet 
learned  Aramaic,  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  rabbi  who 
knew  both  Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  he  made  the  Vul- 

Ste  version.  The  rabbi  expressed  in  Hebrew  the 
ought  of  the  Aramate  MSS.  and  St.  Jerome  straight- 
way put  the  tame  into  Latin.  It  waa  the  work  of 
on^  a  day  (ef.  Pnef.  in  Tobiam).  Tha  Old  Latin 
certainly  mfluenced  this  hurried  versicm.  The  Vul- 
gate recension  of  the  Aramaic  version  tells  the  story 
in  the  third  person  throughout,  a«  do  the  Aramaic  of 
Neubauer  and  the  two  Hebrew  text.n  of  ('.n.'^ter  (111^ 
and  HG),  wh<-reiU'<  all  the  other  texts  iiinkc  Tohiaa 
speak  in  the  first  jnfiiin  up  to  lii.  l.").  Thr  follnwing 
pai^sages  occur  in  t lie  X'uliiate  alone:  the  wagging  of  the 
dog's  tail  (xi,  9);  the  i  i)iui>arison  of  the  coating  on 
Tobias's  eye  to  the  membrane  of  an  egg  (xi,  14);  the 
wait  of  half  an  hour  while  the  gall  of  the  fi.sh  effected 
ita  cure  (xi,  14);  Tobias's  closing  of  t  he  eyes  of  liaguel 
and  Eldna  in  death;  also  ii,  12,  18;  iii,  19,  24;  vi,  16-18, 
20,  21;  viii,  4, 5;  ix,  12b.  Son>e  parts  of  the  Vulgate, 
such  as  the  eontiaenoe  of  Tobias  (vi,  18;  viii,  4),  were 
looked  upon  at  timea  aa  Christian  interpolations  of 
Jerama  tmtil  they  were  found  in  one  of  Caster's 
BAnw  texts  (HL).  Lastly,  the  Vulnte  and  HL 
omit  all  mention  of  Ahikhar;  Achior  of  Vulg.,  xi,  20, 
i.-^  probably  an  addition  to  the  text. 

(2)  Aramaic  Versions. — Besides  the  Aramaic  ver- 
sion used  by  Jerome  an<i  tiuw  lost,  ihi-re  is  the  extant 
Aramaic  text  recentl%  found  in  nn  Aramaic  eonuuen- 
tary  on  (Jenesis,  "Mii1i;l-.1i  Hi  irHliit  Rahba".  The 
^Tiling  of  this  midra,sli  is  lift  cent  Iwentury  work;  it 
contains  the  Book  of  Tobisw  as  a  haggntia  on  the 
proinis*'  Ja<-ob  makes  to  give  tithes  to  God  (Gen., 
xxviii,  '2:1).  N'eubauer  edited  the  text,  "The  Book 
of  Tobit.  a  C'haldw  Text  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the 
Botlleian  Library"  (()xf<»r«l,  1878),  He  thinks  that 
it  is  a  briefer  fonn  of  Jerome's  Aramaic  text.  Thia 
is  not  likely.  The  language  is  at  times  a  trana* 
literation  of  Greek  and  gives  evidence  of  being  a  traaa- 
lation  of  one  or  other  of  the  Greek  texts.  It  agrees 
with  the  Vulcate  in  that  from  the  outset  the  tale  of 
Tobias  is  told  in  the  thini  iH-rson;  otherwise  it  ia 


closer  to  GodSK  Vaticanna  and  doaer  aUD  to  God. 

Sinaiticus. 

(3)  Greek  Versions. — There  are  three  Greek  reoett- 
aiona of  Tobias.  We  shall  refer  to  them  by  the  num- 
bara  glvHI  to  the  Vatican  and  8iuaitic  codices  in 
Vkounms,  "La  sainte  bible polygtotte ",  111  (Paris^ 
VSBaa.  (a)  AB,  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  (fifih 
eantunr)  and  Vatkan  (fourth  ecBtaiT)  codioea.  Thia 
noenaion  is  foond  ill  niMQr  other  eocBoes  of  the  Greek 
text,  has  been  used  for  aOBturies  by  the  Greek  Church, 
is  incorporated  into  the  Sixtinc  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  has  been  tr.itislate<i  into  Armenian  a-s  the 
authentic  text  of  that  rite.  AB  is  prcfem'd  to  the 
Sinaitic  recension  bv  Noldeke,  Griniru.  and  otherM, 
and  yet  rated  by  S'estle,  Ewald,  and  Harri.s  as  a 
compendium  ratlier  than  a.s  a  \rr>inn  <if  the  entire 
ori^nal  text.  It  conden.s<s  Kdna  s  ])raver  (x,  I.*?), 
onutB  the  bie«sin|(  of  Gabael  fix,  6i,  and  lias  three  or 
four  unique  readings  (iii,  Iti;  xiv,  8,  lU;  xi,  8).  (b) 
K,  the  text  of  the  Sinaitic  (fourth-centiuy)  C<Klex. — 
Its  style  is  very  much  more  diffuse  than  that  of  AB, 
which  seems  to  have  omitted  of  set  purpose  many 
«T<xM  of  K  — cf.  ii.  12,  "on  the  seventh  of  Dustroa 
ahe  cut  the  web' ;  3,  the  incident  of  the  bond 
divided  into  two  paHs,  one  for  Tohiaa  and  tbe  other 
for  Raguel;  v,  5,  the  long  conversation  between  Ra|4i- 
ael  and  young  Tobias;  vi,  8;  x,  10;  xii,  8,  etc.  K  omita 
iv,  7-19,  and  xiii,  6b-9,  of  AB.  (c)  The  Text  of  CTo- 
diccB  41,  107  for  vi,  9-xiii,  8. — The  first  portion 
(i,  1-vi,  8)  and  1  he  kwt  (xiii,  9  to  end)  are  identical  with 
AB;  the  remainder  seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  ln'tter 
version  of  the  original  text.  Indej>endent  work  is 
shown  by  vi,  '.t,  to  vii,  17;  viii,  1,  to  xii,  <j,  is  verj*  close 
to  the  Svriac  and  nearer  to  K  than  to  .\H;  xii,  7-xiii, 
8  resemf)le8  each  text  in  various  small  details.  Dis- 
tinctive readings  of  these  curaives  are  Edna's  Gnostic 
praver,  "Let  all  the  .£ons  praise  thee"  (vfiL  15); 
and  the  fact  that  Anna  saw  the  dog  running  before 
Tobias  (xi,  5).  (d)  What  seems  to  be  a  third  recen- 
sion of  the  seocmd  chapter  is  prceenled  in  Grenfcll  and 
Hunt,  "Oxyrhyncua  Papyri"  (Oxford,  1911).  patrt 
viii.  The  text  differs  from  both  AB  and  K  and  ood- 
scquentlv  the  Greek  etnsivea. 

(4)  Old  Latin  Versions. — Previous  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate  tran.slation  of  the  Aramaic  rpc<'nsion  (soe 
alxive)  tlu  rr  existed  at  least  three  Old  Latin  versions 
of  a  (ire<k  text  which  was  substantially  K:  'a)  The 
recension  of  ("(mIcx  Kegius  Parisiensis  :jt"»,">4  and  C'txl. 
4  of  the  Library  of  St-flermain;  (b)  the  rcccnaioQ  of 
fod.  Vat.  7,  containing  i-vi,  12;  (c)  thaneouklliof 
the  "Stjeculum"  of  St.  Augustine. 

(5)  Syrian  Version. — Down  to  vii,  9,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  AB;  thereafter,  it  apeea  with  tbe  Greek 
cuniive  text,  save  that  loSi,  IhiS,  ia  omitted.  Tilia 
second  part  is  clearly  a  second  recension;  its  proper 
names  arc  not  six^lled  as  in  tbe  fint  part.  An  i  knar 
(xiv,  10)  is  Achior  (ii,  10);  'Edna  (vu,  14)  ia  'Edna 
(vii.  2)  'Arag  (ix,  2)  is  Raga  (iv,  1,  20). 

(6)  Hebrew  Versions. — There  are  four  Hebrew 
versions  of  this  deuterocanonieal  8tor>':  (a)  HIj, 
Hebrew  T/ondinii,  a  thirteenth-century  MS.,  found  by 
Ga-ster  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum,  and  translattxl  by 
him  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  the  Hibl.  .\r- 
chaKilogy"  (xviii  and  xx").  Besides  a  cento  of  Serifv 
tural  exhortations,  this  MS  (><)!i;;iinH  the  narrative 
jK)rtion  of  Tobias,  translated,  ^;a.^t(•r  thinks,  from  a 
text  that  sto<id  in  closest  relation  to  the  Aramaic 
u.sed  by  St.  Jerome.  It  is  just  poswible,  though  not 
in  the  least  probable,  that  the  thirteenth-century 
Jewish  author  of  HTj  made  use  of  the  Vulgate,  (b) 
HCi,  Hebrew  Gasteri,  a  text  copied  bv  (uwter  from 
a  midraah  on  the  Pentateuch  and  published  in  the 
"Ftoc.  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib.  Arch."  (xix).  This  MS., 
now  lost,  agreed  with  the  Aramaic  of  Neubauer  and 
was  in  a  compact  style  like  that  of  the  Vulgate  reeen- 
sion.  (c^  HF,  Hebrew  Fajrii,  a  ver>'  frtM"  trrin<l:itii)n 
of  AB,  done  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  Jewish 
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scholar:  it  ii  fmmd  in  Watton't  "Polyglot",  (d) 
HM,  Bdbraw  Munsteri,  publiahed  by  MOiuter  in 
Bade  a.  d.  1542,  found  in  Walton's  "Polyglot". 

This  text  aj^reefl  an  a  rule  with  Noubauer's  Aramaic, 
evpn  when  the  lattrr  in  at  vuriaiicf  with  AB.  It  is, 
acrording  to  Ginsburj;,  of  fiftli-ccntury  origin.  The 
Hebrew  vrraions  together  with  the  Aramaic  omit 
referetwe  to  the  doR,  wliieh  plsgw  ft  pTomiiiait  put 
in  the  other  versions. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  variou.s  and  divorw 
recensions  of  the  Book  of  Tobias  shows  how  hard 
it  would  \)e  to  recoiwtruct  the  original  text  and  how 
easily  textual  errors  may  havc  crept  into  our  Vulgate 
or  the  Aramaic  on  which  it  depcnos. 

C.  CorUerUa. — Unless  otherwise  Stated,  these  ref- 
erences are  to  the  Vulgate  reoOMiOD,  whereof  the 
Douay  k  a  tnnalatioii.  The  atoiy  naturally  dividea 
iteelrmto  two  parfa:  (1)  the  fidditur  of  Tobiaa  the 
elder  and  of  Sara  to  the  Lord  (i,  1-iii,  25);  (a)  the 
fidelity  of  Tobias  (i,  1-iii,  6),— before  the  captivity 
(i,  1  10:,  during  the  eai)livity  (i,  11-iii,  6)  shown  by 
his  acts  of  mercy  to  fellow  captives  (i,  11-17)  and 
especially  to  the  dead  (i,  lH-25),  acts  that  resulted 
in  his  bhndneas  (ii,  1-lSl,  the  taunts  of  his  wife  (ii, 
19-23),  and  the  rerour.^i-  of  Tobias  (o  ("i<m1  in  pnn  er 
(iii,  1-6).  (b)  The  fidelity  of  Sara,  daughter' of 
Raguel  and  Edna  (iii,  7-'2:i>.  The  very  day  that 
Tobias  in  Ninive  was  taimte<l  by  his  wife  and  turned 
to  God,  Sara  In  Ecbatana  was  taunted  by  her  maid 
as  the  murderess  of  seven  husbands  (iii,  7-10),  and 
turned  to  God  in  prayer  (iii,  11-23).  Thepraycnof 
both  were  heard  (lii,  24-25). 

(2)  The  fidelity  of  the  Lord  to  Tobias  and  to  Sara 
through  the  ministratioos  of  the  anflsl  Raphael 
(iv.  1-xii,  22). — (a)  Raphael  cares  for  the  voung 
Tobias  on  his  journey  to  Gabael  In  Rages  of  Media 
to  obtain  the  ten  talents  of  silver  left  in  bond  by  his 
father  (iv,  1-ix,  121.  The  young  man  set  out,  after 
long  instnietion  by  his  father  (iv,  1-2.3);  liaphael 
Joins  him  as  ^ide  (v,  1  2S);  Tobias  while  bathing 
in  the  Tigris  is  attacked  by  a  large  fish,  catches  it, 
and,  at  the  advice  of  Raphael,  keeps  its  heart,  liver, 
and  gall  (vi,  1-22);  they  pass  through  Ecbatanu,  stop 
at  Ravel's;  Tobiius  tw<ks  .Sara  for  wife  and  receives 
her  (vii,  1-20);  by  continence  and  exorcism  and  the 
odour  of  the  burning  hver  of  the  fish  and  the  aid  of 
Raphael,  he  conquers  tlie  devil  who  had  slain  the 
■even  previous  busbandii  of  Sara  (viii,  1-24) ;  Raphael 
gets  the  money  of  Gabael  in  Rages,  and  brings  him 
to  Eksbatana  to  the  marriage  celebration  of  young 
Tobias  fix,  1-12).  (b)  R^diael  curea  the  bhndnesi 
of  the  elder  Tobiae,  on  the  return  of  his  son,  and  man- 
ifests the  truth  that  he  is  an  angel  (x,  2-xii,  31). 
Conclusion:  The  hymn  of  thanksgiving  of  Tobias  the 
elder,  and  the  subsequent  hietoiy  of  both  father  and 

son  (xiii,  1-xiv,  7). 

D  l'iiTiH}»e. — To  show  (hat  Cod  is  faithful  to 
ihoHf  that  are  faithful  to  Hiin  \s  evidently  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  book.  Neubauer  fop.  eit.,  p.  xvi) 
makes  out  the  burial  of  the  dead  to  be  the  chief 
lesson ;  but  the  lesson  of  almsgiving  is  more  prominent. 
Ewald,  "Gesch.  <Ies  Volkes  Israel",  IV.  233,  sets 
fideUty  to  the  Mowtic  code  as  the  main  arift  of  the 
author,  who  writes  for  Jews  of  the  Dispersion;  but 
the  boolc  is  meant  for  all  Jews,  and  clearly  inculcates 
for  tiieni  many  seoooidary  lessons  and  one  thai  ia 
fundamental  to  the  rest—God  is  true  to  those  who 
iKetmetoSm. 

S.  fTlonoiriietty.  (1)  In  Judaism.— The  Book  of 
Tobias  is  deuterpcanonical,  i.  e.  contained  not  in  the 
Canon  of  Palestine  but  in  that  of  Alexandria.  Tlint 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  aerejited  t)ie  book  !18 
canonical  Scripture  is  clear  from  its jjlace  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  That  flir  ralcslinian  Jews  reverenced 
Tobia.s  as  a  H.irrcil  book  may  be  argued  from  tlie 
existence  of  the  Aramaic  translation  uhmI  by  St. 
Jerome  and  that  publiahed  by  Neubauer,  as  also  from 
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the  foor  extant  Hebrew  trandatiooB.  Then,  mart  of 

these  Semitic  versions  were  fottnd  as  IfidnMlim,  or 

haggtidii,  of  the  Pentateuch. 

r_'i  Among  Christians. — Despite  the  rejection  of 
Toiiiits  from  the  Protestant  C'anon,  its  place  in  the 
Christian  Canon  of  Holy  \\  rit  is  imdoubtcil.  The 
Catholic  Church  him  ever  i'**l»t'med  it  as  inspired. 
St.  Polyrarj)  i.K.  n.  117),  "Ad  Philippens^t* ",  x,  urges 
almsgiving,  and  cites  Tob.,  iv,  10,  and  xii,  9,  as 
authority  for  hi.s  urging.  Deut^-ro-Clement  (a.  d. 
1.50),  "Ad  Corinthios",  xvi,  has  praises  of  almsgiving 
that  are  an  echo  of  Tob.,  xii,  S,  9.  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  190-210),  in  "Stromata",  vi,  12 
(P.  G.,  IX,  324),  cites  as  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
"Fasting  is  good  with  prayer"  (Tob-  xii,  9);  and  in 
"Stromata",  i,  21;  u,  28  (P.  0.,  VIII,  853,  1089), 
"What  thou  hatest,  do  not  unto  another"  (Tob^  iv, 
16) .  Origen  (about  a.  ».  280)  dtes  as  Seripture  Tob., 
iii,  24,  and  xii,  12,  15,  in  "Dc  oratione'',  II- Tob., 
ii,  1,  in  sec.  14;  Tob.,  xii,  12,  in  sec.  31  (of.  P.  G.,  XI, 
448,  461,  .553);  and  writitig  to  Africanus  (P.  G.,  XI, 
80)  he  explains  that,  altiiough  the  Hebrews  do  not 
use  Tobias,  yet  the  Church  does.  St.  Athana.-^ius 
(a.  d.  uses  Tob.,  .\ii,  7,  and  iv,  19,  with  the  dis- 
tinctive phrase  "ixn  it  is  written",  cf.  "Ai)ol.  rontra 
arianos",  II,  and  "Apol.  ad  Imper.  CVjnstaniium " 
(P  (;.,  XXV,  2m,  616).  In  the  Western  Church, 
St.  Cyprian  (about  a.  d.  248)  very  often  refers  to 
Tobias  as  of  Divine  authority  just  as  he  refers  to  the 
other  books  of  Holy  Writ;  cf.  "De  mortaUtatc",  x; 
"De  qpere  et  eleeinosynis",  v,  xx;  "De  patientia", 
zviii  (P.  L.,  IV,  588,  606,  634);  "Ad  Qumnum",  i, 
20,  for  Tob.,  xii:  iii,  1  for  Tob..  ii.  2:  and  iv,  5-11: 
Ui,  68,  fbr  Tob„  12  (P.  O.  IV,  689/728, 729, 767). 
St.  Ambrose  (abovt  a.  n.  S70)  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"Do  Tobia"  against  usury  (P.  L.,  XIV,  7.59),  and 
introduced  it  by  referring  to  tne  Biblical  work  of  that 
name  as  "a  prophetic  book",  "Scripture".  In  the 
entire  Western  Church,  however,  the  canonicity  of 
Tobias  is  clearest  from  it.s  presence  in  the  Old  l^tin 
Version,  the  authentic  text  of  Scrii)ture  for  the  Liitin 
Church  from  about  a.  d.  1.5<)  uii'il  St.  Jerome's  Vul- 
gate replaced  it.  The  canonical  use  of  Tobias  in 
that  part  of  the  Byzantine  Church  whoso  language 
was  .S^Tiac  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  St.  Ephracm 
(about  A.  o.  362)  and  of  St.  Arcnelaus  (about  a.  d. 
278).  The  earliest  canonical  lists  all  contain  the 
Book  of  Tobias:  they  are  those  of  the  Council  of 
JBippo  (a.  d.  393),  the  councils  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  397 
and  419),  St.  Innocent  I  (a.  n.  400),  St.  Augustine 
(a.  O.  397).  Moreover,  the  great  fourth-  and  fiftb- 
eenturv  MSS.  of  the  Septua^nt  are  proof  that  not 
only  tne  Jews  but  the  Christians  tised  Tobias  m 
canonical.  For  the  Catholic  the  question  of  the 
canonicity  of  Tobias  was  infallibly  settled  bv  the 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Trent,  Session  IV  (8 
April,  1.546)  and  of  the  Vatioan,  Searion  III,  eh.  2 

(24  April,  1X70). 

.Agam.'st  the  canonicity  of  Tobiaa  are  urged  several 
rather  trivial  objections  which  would  at  first  sight 
seem  to  impugn  the  inspiration  of  the  narrative,  (a) 
Raphael  told  an  untruth  when  he  said  he  was  "Asa- 
rias  tibe  son  of  the  great  Ananias"  (v,  18).  There  is 
no  untruth  in  this.  The  angel  wae  in  i^peanuioe 
just  what  he  said  he  was.  Besides,  he  may  have 
meant  by  'ftzArylh,  "the  heakr  of  Jah";  and  by 
'Indny&h,  "the  goodnras  of  Jah".  In  this  event  he 
only  told  the  young  Tobias  that  he  was  God's  hdper 
and  the  offspring  of  the  great  goodness  of  God;  in 
this  there  would  be  no  falsehood,  (b)  A  second 
objection  is  that  the  angelology  of  Tobias  i.s  taken 
over  from  that  of  the  .4 vesta  either  directly  by  Iranian 
it)flueiiee  or  indirectly  bv  the  inroad  of  Syriac  or 
(!ri<i;iii  folk-lore.  For  flaphat-l  savs:  "I  am  the 
an(i«'l  Hai)!ia''l.  one  of  the  wven  who  stand  Ix'fore 
the  Lord"  (xii.  1")).  Tli(;;<'  .seven  are  the  Amesha 
Spentae  of  Zoroastrianiam:  cf.  Fritsschet  "Esefe- 
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tisches  Handbuch  su  den  Apocr.",  II  (Leipzig,  1853), 
liL  The  answer  is  that  the  reading  seven  is  doubtful; 
it  is  in  K,  AU,  Old  Latin,  and  Vulg.;  it  is  wanting  in 
the  (Ircfk  cursive  text,  Syriiic,  and  HM.  Still, 
admitting  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  the  Amcaha 
Si>enta8  have  infiltrated  into  Aveslic  religion  from 
the  seven  Angt'Ls  of  Hebraistic  Revelation  and  not 
viee  versa.  Jiloreover.  there  are  not  seven  Amesha 
Spentas  in  the  angeloiog>'  of  the  Avesta,  but  only 
SIX.  Thev  are  subordinated  to  Ahura  Mazda,  the 
first  principle  of  good.  True,  he  is,  at  tiniea,  grouped 
with  the  six  lower  spirits  as  seven  Ameaha  Spentas; 
but  in  this  grouping  we  have  not  by  any  means  seven 
angels  standing  before  the  Deitv. 

F.  Historical  Worth.  01  To  Protestants.— The  de- 
structive criticism  which,  among  Protestants,  has 
striven  to  do  away  with  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Okl  Testament  has  quite  naturally  had  no  respect  for 
those  books  the  critics  call  apocryphal.  The  Book 
of  Tobias  is  to  them  no  more  than  are  the  Testament 
of  Job,  the  book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  story  of  Ahikhar. 
From  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism  it  is  to 
be  grou|>ed  with  these  three  apocryphal  (J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, Principal  of  the  Uaptist  College,  Manchester, 
in  Hastings's  "Diet,  of  the  Hible",  s.  v.).  Simmck 
in  "Der  gute  Gerhard  und  die  dankbaren  Todtcn" 
(Bonn,  lS.>i)  reduces  the  story  to  the  folk-lore  theme 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  deparl<"d  spirit:  the  yam  is 
spun  out  of  this  slim  thread  of  fancy  ttiat  the  souls 
of  the  deatl,  whose  remains  Tobias  buriedj  did  not 
forget  his  lienevolence.  Erbt  (Encyel.  Biblica,  a.  v.) 
finds  traces  of  Iranian  le^nd  in  the  name  of  the 
demon  A8mo<leus  (Tob.,  iii,  S)  which  is  the  Persian 
Aifhma  daim;  as  also  in  the  dog, — "with  the  Per- 
sians a  certain  |>ower  over  evil  spirits  was  assigned 
to  the  dojj."  And  again:  "the  Jewish  nation  takes 
up  a  foreign  legend,  goe«<  on  repeating  it  until  it  has 
got  it  into  fixed  oral  form,  in  order  next  to  pass  it 
on  to  some  story-wTiter  who  is  able  to  8hai>e  it  into  an 
edifying  household  tale,  capable  of  ministering  com- 
fort to  many  succeeding  generations."  Moulton, 
"The  Iranian  background  of  Tobit"  (Expository 
Times,  1900,  p.  2'u),  considers  the  book  to  be  Median 
folk-lore,  in  which  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  elements 
meet.  On  the  Ahikhar  storj',  cf.  "The  Story  of 
Ahikhar  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic, 
(Ireek,  and  Slavonic  versions"  by  Conybeare,  Harris, 
and  ^Irs.  Smith,  a  work  which  will  be  brought  back 
to  iUl  B.  c.  in  a  new  edition  soon  to  apiM;ar  (Exposi- 
tor, March  1912,  p.  212). 

(2)  To  ("athoUcs. — Until  recently  there  never  was 
question  among  Catholics  in  n>gard  to  the  historicity 
of  Tobias.  It  was  among  the  liistorical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Fathers  ha<l  always  referred  to 
both  elder  and  younger  Tobias  and  to  the  other 
iK'rsonages  of  the  narratives  as  to  facts  and  not  to 
fancies.  The  stories  of  almsgiving,  burial  of  the 
dead,  angelophany,  exorcism,  marriage  of  Sara  with 
Tobias  the  younger,  cun»  of  the  elder  Tobias, — all  the«e 
incidents  were  taken  for  grante<l  as  fact-narrative; 
nor  was  there  ever  anv  question  of  likening  them  to 
the  tales  of  "The  .Araluan  NijithtH"  and  the  "Fables 
of  .Ivsop".  Jahn,  "lnlro<luctio  in  libros  sacros",  2nd 
ed.  (Vienna,  ISM),  t.yj.  gives  the  stock  objei-tions  to 
the  historicity  of  Tobias,  and  suggests  that  either  the 
entire  composition  is  a  parable  to  teach  that  the 
prayers  of  the  u|jright  are  heard  or  at  most  only  the 
main  outline  i.s  fa<'t -narrative.  His  book  was  put 
on  the  Index  (20  Aug.,  1.S22).  Anton  ScIioIe,  "Die 
ht  iligc  Sclirift'VlI,  iii,  p.  12j  and  Movers  in  "Kirch- 
•  iilcxicoii"  (first  ed.,  L  '^^} '  I'^'d  that  Tobias  is 
a  poetic  fiction.  Cosijuin,  in  "Revue  biblique" 
( Isit'.i,  pp.  50-S2),  tries  to  show  that  the  sacred  writer 
of  TribiiLH  had  before  his  eyes  a  form  of  the  Ahikhar 
.story  and  wcirkeil  it  over  rather  freely  jus  a  vehicle 
to  curry  the  inspire*!  llioiiglit  of  the  ntoral  he  wi.slieil 
to  convey  tu  his  readers.    Barr>',  "The  Tradition  of 
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Scripture"  (New  York,  1906),  p.  IM,  says:  "It« 
relation  to  other  stories,  such  as  The  Grateful  Dead 
and  the  tale  of  Ahifhar,  has  been  used  in  illustration 
of  the  romantic  nature  ascribed  to  it  modem 
readers;  so,  too,  the  symbolical  names  of  its  person- 
ages, and  the  borrowings,  as  they  say,  from  Persian 
mythologj'  of  Asmodeus,  etc.  '  Oigot,  "Special 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament",  1 
(New  York,  1901),  343-7,  gives  at  length  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  non-hi.storical  character  of  the 
book  and  attempts  no  refutation  of  the  same. 

With  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  Catholic 
exegetes  arc  unanimous  in  clearly  defending  the 
historicity  of  Tobias.  Cf.  Welte  in  "  Kirchenlexikon" 
(first  ed.,  s.  v.  Tobias);  Reusch,  "Das  Buch  Tobias", 
p.  vi;  Vigouroux,  "Manuel  biblique",  II  (Paris, 
1883),  134j  Comely,  "Introd.  in  utriusque  testa- 
menti  libros  sacros",  II  (Paris,  1887),  l  378;  Danko, 
"Hist,  revelationis  v.  t.",  369:  Haneburg.  "Cleach.  der 
bibl.  OfTenbarung"  (3d  ed.,  Ratisbou.  18«3),  489; 
Kaulen,  "Einleitung  in  die  heilige .Schrift "  (Freiburg, 
1890),  215;  Zschokke,  "Hi.st.  sacra  A.  T.",  245; 
Kaulen  in  "Kirchenlexikon"  (second  ed.,  s.  v.  Tobias); 
Seisenberger,  "Practical  Handbook  for  the  Stud\  of 
the  Bible"  (New  York,  1911),  SiS.  This  almost 
unanimity  among  Catholic  exegetes  is  quite  in  keejiing 
with  the  decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission 
June,  1905).  By  this  Decree  Catholics  are  forbidden 
to  hold  that  a  ^xwk  of  the  Holv  Writ,  which  has 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  historical,  is  either 
entirely  or  in  part  not  nistory  projierly  so  called, 
unless  It  be  proven  by  solid  arguments  that  the  sacred 
WTiter  did  not  wish  to  write  history;  and  the  solidity 
of  the  arguments  af^nst  the  historicity  of  an  histor- 
ical book  of  the  Bible  we  arc  not  to  admit  either 
readily  or  rashly.  Now  the  arguments  against  the 
histoncal  worth  of  Tobias  are  not  at  all  solid ;  they  are 
mere  conjectures,  which  it  would  l>e  most  rash  to 
admit.    We  shall  examine  some  of  these  conjectures. 

(a)  The  Ahikhar  story  is  not  in  the  Vulgate  at  all. 
As  it  is  in  AB,  K.  and  the  Old  I.,atin,  St.  Jerome  un- 
doubtedly knew  it.  Why  ditl  he  follow  the  Aramaic 
tt'Xt  to  the  exclusion  of  this  episode?  He  may  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  interpolation,  which  was  not 
wTitten  by  the  inspired  author.  Even  though  it  were 
not  an  intenwlation,  the  Ahikhar  episode  of  Tobias 
has  not  been  proven  to  be  a  legend  drawn  from  a  non- 
canonical  source,  (b)  The  angelic  apparition  and  all 
incidents  connected  therewith  arc  no  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  the  angelophanies  of  Oen.,  xviii,  19, 
and  Acts,  xii,  6.  (c)  The  demonolog>'  is  not  unlilce 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  name  "Asmo- 
deus"  need  not  be  of  Iranian  origin:  but  may  just  as 
readily  be  explained  as  Semitic.  Tne  Aramaic  word 
'dshmetiay  is  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  hdshmrti. 
"destmction".  And  even  though  it  be  a  mutilated 
form  of  some  Iranian  ancestor  of  the  Persian  Afuhtna 
daitHi,  what  more  natural  than  a  Median  name  for  a 
demon  whose  obsession  was  accomnlished  upon 
Kledian  soil?  The  slaying  of  the  seven  nusbands  was 
allowed  by  God  in  punishment  of  tlieir  lust  (Vulg., 
vi,  IG):  it  is  the  youth  Tobias,  not  the  sacred  writer, 
that  suggests  (according  to  AB,  X,  and  Old  I^tin) 
the  demon'.s  lust  as  the  motive  of  his  killing  all  rivals. 
The  binding  of  the  devil  in  the  desert  of  Upner  Egj-pi, 
the  farthest  end  of  the  thea  known  world  (viii,  3), 
has  the  same  figurative  meaning  as  the  binding^ 
Satan  for  a  thousand  years  (Apoc.,  xxj  21.  (d)  The 
unlikelihood  of  the  many  coincidences  m  the  Book  of 
Tobias  is  mer«'  conjecture  (cf.  Gigot.  op.  cit.,  345). 
Divine  Providence  may  have  brought  about  these 
similarities  of  incident,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
them  in  an  inspired  book. 

(e)  Certain  historical  difficulties  are  due  to  the 
very  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  text  has  reached 
us.  (i)  It  was  Theglathphalasar  III  who  h-d  Nepb- 
thali  (IV  Kings,  xv,  'im  into  captivity  (734  b.  c), 
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and  not,  as  Tobias  says  (i,  2),  Salmanasar.  Yet  this 
reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Old  Latin,  and  Aramaic  ia  to 
bo  corrected  by  the  name  Knemesar  of  AB  and  K- 
This  latter  reading  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  "C  C^>,  a  transliteration  of  the  Assyrian 
kenum  iar.  As  the  apjK-Uative  iar,  "king",  nmy 
precede  or  follow  a  personal  name,  kenum  iar  is  iar 
kcnum,  that  ia  Sargon  (!arru-kenu  11,  b.  c.  722).  It 
can  readily  be  that,  twelve  years  after  Theglath- 
phalasjiT  III  Ix'gan  the  deportation  of  Israel  out  of 
Samaria,  Sjirgon's  w-outs  completed  the  work  and 
routed  some  of  the  tribe  of  Nephthali  from  their 
fastnesses,  (ii)  A  like  solution  w  to  Ih>  given  to  the 
difficulty  that  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have  been  the 
8on  of  Salmanasar  (i,  18),  whereas  he  was  the  son  of 
the  usuriH-r  Sargon.  The  Vulgate  reading  here,  as 
in  i,  2,  should  be  that  of  AB  and  K,  to  wit,  Knemesar; 
and  this  stands  for  Sargon.  (iii)  In  B,  xiv,  15,  Ninive 
is  said  to  have  been  captured  by  Ahasuerus  (AinJijpot) 
and  Nabuchodonosor.  This  is  a  mistake  of  the 
scril>e.  K  reads  that  Achiacharos  took  Ninive  and 
adds  that  "he  prai.se<i  God  for  all  lie  had  done  against 
the  children  ol  Ninive  atid  A.H,syria".  The  word  for 
Assyria  is  A&ovptlat,  Hebrew  'dushHtr,  .^lamaic 
'dhCr:  this  (Ireek  word  misle<i  the  scribe  to  write 
'Arinfpot  for  the  name  of  the  king,  AxuixiV*,  '•  e.  the 
Median  King  Cvaxari's.  According  to  Berossus, 
Cyaxares  was,  in  his  campaign  against  Ninive,  allied 
to  the  Babylonian  King  Nabopalassar,  the  father  of 
Nabuchodonosor;  the  scribe  of  B  has  written  the 
name  of  the  son  for  that  of  the  father,  as  Naliopalas- 
sar  was  unknown  to  him.  (iv)  Rages  is  a  Seleucid 
town  and  hence  an  anachronism.  Not  at  all;  it  is 
an  ancient  Median  town,  which  the  Seleucids  restored. 

G.  Origin. — It  is  likely  that  the  elder  Tobias  wrote 
at  least  that  part  of  the  original  work  in  which  he 
u-Hcs  the  first  person  .singular,  cf.  i,  1-iii,  in  all 
texts  except  the  Vulgate  and  Aramaic.  As  the  entire 
narrative  is  historical,  this  j)art  is  probably  autobif>- 
graphical.  After  revealing  his  angelic  nature,  Raphael 
batle  both  father  and  son  to  tell  all  the  wonders  that 
(Jod  had  done  them  (Vulg.,  xii,  20)  and  to  write  in  a 
book  all  the  inciilents  of  his  stav  with  them  (cf.  same 
verse  in  AB,  X  Old  Latin,  and  HM).  If  we 
accept  the  stor>'  as  fm-t -narrative,  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  written  originally  during  the  Baby- 
lonian Kxile,  in  the  earlv  ix)rtion  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c;  and  that  alf  .save  the  last  chapter  was 
the  work  of  the  elder  and  younger  Tobias.  Almost 
all  Protestant  scholars  consider  the  book  post-Exilic. 
Ewald  as-signs  it  io  3')0  b.  c;  llgen,  the  bulk  to  280 
B.C.;  Griitz,  to  A.  D.  130;  Kohut,  to  a.  d.  22fi. 

The  introductions  of  Corvclt,  KAtiUtw.  PAXito,  OiooT,  8w- 
•BNBEROKR.  .Mthoujth  tho  Katlipni  uw  Tobias,  onlv  Bcdb 
{P.  /...  XCI.  923-.1H)  aivl  W*UArBiu  ."^tbauo  (P.  /,..  CXllI,  Tib) 
h»vc  left  UK  commontarics  thprpon.  Durinx  the  Middle  Akml 
HcoH  or  St.  Vktob,  Allraorinrum  in  I'rlun  Tr'InmtrUum.  IX 
(P.  /-..CLXXV,  7'2ri),  and  NtcHOMS  or  I.yra.  Denis  the  CaH- 
TRL-niAN,  HroH  or.  .S.  Caho,  in  thnir  cominentariea  on  all  fVrip- 
ture.  interpreted  thi-  R(M>i(  of  Ti>t>iiui.  Ijiler  rommrntatoro  are 
8EBAKI  (.\lonia,  l.'i(W) ;  8ANmi'»  (Lyons.  1028);  MAt-HCHBEROER 
(Olmuti.  nfiS):  JrHTiNiAM  (Rcunc,  1H20);  Dk  Ci:ijiiia  (I,von», 
164-I):  Drexei.  (.Vnfwprp,  Uin'J):  Nki-\ii.le  (Pari*.  17231:  CJcr- 
BERLET  (.MUnitter.  1S.M):  RErwH  (Fr>-iburK,  1H57):  Gii.i-et 
(Piirin,  1879);  S<iif>ijt  (WQriburn,  IS80):  Crnri  f.Vaplen.  1H90); 
DC  Moor,  Toliir  et  Akhiahar  (Uiiivnin.  1!K)2);  Vettkr.  IMk  Kiirh 
Tobiat  unii  Hit  Arhiknr-Snot  in  Theut.  QunrUiUfhrifl  (TUhinitfn, 
1904).  The  nrinrlpnl  Pru(r»tant  nutboritieR  have  been  cited  in 
the  body  of  the  article. 

Walter  Drum. 

TocqueTille,  CHARLE»-Ai.Kxis»-HExni-MArRicB 
Clbrkl  i>e.  writer  and  statesman,  b.  at  Vcmeuil, 
Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  29  July,  1805;  d.  at 
Cannes,  10  April,  1859.  He  was  the  great-grandiion 
of  Malesherbes,  the  defender  of  Txiuis  XVI.  a 
judge  at  Versailles  in  \K\Q  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Gustavc  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he  travelled  to 
America  in  IS^ll.  Tocrjueville's  letters  show  that  he 
foresaw  what  strides  the  Church  was  destined  to 
make  in  America  and  likewise  the  dogmatic  nothing- 
XIV.-48 
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nes8  which  would  result  from  Unitarianism  and  the 
absurdities  of  Illuminism.  Two  publications  re- 
sulted from  this  journey:  the  collective  work  of  the 
two  friends  published  m  1832  under  the  title  "Du 
systftme  p6nitentiaire  aux  Etats-Unis  et  de  son  appli- 
cation en  France";  the  second,  Tocqueville's  personal 
work,  is  the  celebrated  book  "La  democratic  en 
Amdrique",  of  which  the  firet  volume  appeared  in 
1835  and  the  second  in  1840.  The  worlc  won  for 
Tocqueville  admission  to  the  Acad<^mic  des  sciences 
morales  et  poli- 
tiques  (1838)  and 
the  French  Acad- 
emy (1841). 

The  library  of 
the  Seminary  of 
St-Sulpice  pre- 
8er\'c«  a  copy  of 
"La  D<^moeratie" 
annotated  bv  Mgr 
Brut^,  first  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  who 
registered  in  the 
margin  a  number 
of  exceptions  to 
Tocqueville's  asser- 
tions. Those  not  f>s 
have  been  tran- 
scribed bv  Mgr 
Baunard.  Tocque- 
ville held  that  de- 
mocracj'  could  exist 
only  by  seeking  a  moral  sup(>ort  in  religion,  and  that 
religion  could  pn>sper  only  by  itccommouating  itself  to 
democracy,  but  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  too  severe 
the  dortnnal,  disciplinary,  and  Uturgical  exactions  of 
Catholicism,  and  in  Mgr  Baunard's  opinion  his  work 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  was  only  half  Catholic 

The  work  nas  been  charge<l  with  several  serious 
defects  Jia  regards  political  obser%'ation;  he  dealt  at  too 
greAt  length  with  the  constitution  and  organism  of  the 
central  government,  paying  too  little  attention  to  the 

Erovincial  legi.slution  of  the  various  states  of  the 
^nion.  He  relegates  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  the 
study  of  what  he  calls  "the  accidental  or  providential 
causes"  of  the  maintenance  of  the  democracy,  and  his 
work  would  be  clearer  if  he  had  treated  in  the  begin- 
ning the  geographical  and  economic  conditioius  of 
America.  As  his  work  progresses  he  loses  sight  of 
American  democracy  and  deals  in  a  general  way  with 
democratic  societies. 

.\s  a  deputy  for  Valognea  from  1839  Tocqueville 
sat  with  the  opposition  and  votcfl  for  liberty  of  in- 
struction. Under  the  Second  Republic  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies and  vice-president  of  the  latter. 

The  Riman  cx]>edition  ha<l  been  for  some  weeks 
under  way  when  Tocqueville  assumed  the  portfolio 
for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Odilon  Barrot  cabinet  (2 
June-31  October,  1849).  He  causeil  it  to  bo  ppo- 
ceede<l  with,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  the  French 
ainba&sador  Corcclle:  "The  Roman  question  is  the 
mountain  which  threatens  to  bur>'  us  all."  He 
recommende<l  that  Gudinot 's  army  refrain  from  bom- 
barding the  monument«<  of  Rome,  which  were,  he 
wrote  to  Corcelle,  "the  property  of  the  Christian 
world",  and  acconling  to  his  instructions  Pius  IX'a 
return  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an  amnesty 
and  the  granting  of  a  Constitution. 

Under  the  Empire  he  returned  to  private  life  and 
undertook  his  work  "L'ancien  regime  et  la  n''\*olu- 
tion",  of  which  only  the  first  part  appe.iretl  (IS.^if^). 
In  pages  of  beautiful  religious  psvchologj*  Mgr  Bau- 
nard has  shown  how  Tocqueville's  miml  an<l  con- 
science, chiefly  under  Madame  Swetchine's  influence, 
climbed  upwanls  toward  a  pr{>foundly  Christian 
death.    These  pages  arc  an  interesting  document  on 
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the  evolution  of  the  Liberal  ideas  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  Tocqueville'B  death  Gus- 
tavo de  licaumont  collected  hin  workH  in  nine  volumes. 
Tocnui'villo's  nieinoii>i  of  the  Republic  of  1848  were 
published  in  189:1,  his  corrcsiMJtidcnce  with  Clobineau 

"'db  BR*riiovr,  Notice  tur  AUiis  dr  Tnofuerillr.  (Pnria,  IR07); 
O'KirHTHAL.  TiH-qumllf  rt  la  lUmncnttu  libiralr  (Parw,  1SS>7); 
Faockt.  Poliliqutt  et  moraliMltt  liu  I9r  tiiHr.  .'Ird  wn«K  (Piirui, 
IWX)):  .Marcel,  i'#«ai  poUtuiui  tur  Alexin  de  Tnrqumlle  (Panii, 
1910)'  FaLUOUX.  Corretpontiante  d'Atezi*  dr  ToeqtieviUt  atte 
Mme  Sutiehine  in  forrrMpondant  (25  Feb.,  18fl<5);  Baunabd.  La 
foi  ti  tta  tidmrn,  II  {Pari*.  18S4). 

Georoes  Goyau. 

Todeschini,  Francesco.   See  Pics  III,  Popr. 

Todi,  DiocE«E  OF  (Tudertina),  in  CentnJ  Italy, 
i.s  inunediately  dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  The  city 
of  Todi  stands  on  a  steep  hill  commandinR  the  valley  of 


Tiir.  Cathidbau  Todi 
Built.  XIII  C>ntur>';  n'lttorcd,  XIV  Mid  XV 

the  Tiber.  Its  triple  walls  may  st  ill  be  seen ;  the  inner- 
most, built  of  rouf(h  ^rey  trav<'rlino  .stone,  is  of  Um- 
brian  or  Ktruscan  origin;  the  nii<ldle  wall  is  Itoman, 
and  the  outside  wall  dates  from  the  sixth  or  seventh 
ccnturv'.  The  cathcniral,  in  I>ombard  style,  contJiina 
ton  pillars  of  (nientul  marble.  S.  Fortunata  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic.  S.  Maria  della 
Consolazionc.  one  of  the  most  harmonious  works  of 
the  llenais-simco,  wii.s  benun  in  loOS  by  Ct)la  Mat- 
teuccio;  the  cu|)<)la  wjis  constructed  in  ItKXi.  The 
church  of  the  Servites  of  Mary  contains  the  body  of 
St.  Philip  Benizi.  whose  statue' is  the  work  of  Hernini. 
Almost  all  the  churches  jh)s.s<.*ss  pictures  by  Polinari, 
a  native  of  Todi.  The  communal  h.all  (VHu)  is  also 
worthv  of  notice.  On  the  pr(»-Roman  coins  the  city  ia 
calltMl'Tulere;  the  Romans  called  it  Tuder,  or  Tuder- 
tum.  It  W!is  sackeil  by  Cnissus  in  the  Civil  War 
(r:J  B.r.);  Augustus  eHtal)li.-lie<J  a  c<»lony  there.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Goths  it  withst<KKl  Totila  durinR  a 
lonn  and  .-icvere  sie(te.  The  b>mbards  faile<l  to  cap- 
ture it,  and  Todi  and  Penifcin  reni.-iined  the  two  chief 
rortres^es  defendioK  the  intssaKe  thn)UKh  the  duchy 
from  Rome  to  the  l^xarchate.    It  was  includetl  in 


Pepin's  donation  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the  eleventh 
century  Todi  was  a  repubUc,  and  in  1340  its  municipaJ 
statutes  were  drawn  un  bv  the  jurisconsult  Bartolo. 
In  the  factions  of  the  Mi<ldle  Ages  Todi  was  ulmost 
always  Ghibelline,  and  was  in  constant  conflict  with 
Perugia.  Boniface  IX  gave  the  city  to  the  Malatcsta 
of  Rimini,  but  soon  took  it  back.  Durine  the  fiftwuth 
century  it  often  chiuiged  rulers — Biondo  Michelotti, 
Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Francesco  .Sforza  (1434),  Pic- 
cinino,  Gabricllo  Catalaiii  (Guclph),  who  was  treach- 
erously slain  (1475).  The  city  tell  into  the  hands  of 
Giordano  Orsini,  who  wiis  expelled  by  Cardinal  Giu- 
liano  della  Rovere  (Julius  II).  The  factions  were 
ended  by  the  agreement  of  the  Chiaravalle  ivad  the 
Atti.  In  1503  the  Orsini  were  again  expelled,  on 
which  occasion  the  fortress  of  Gregory  I\,  reputed 
impregnable,  was  destroyed. 

Todi  is  the  birthplace  of  Fra  Jacopone,  the  adver- 
sary of  Boniface  VllI  and  supposed  author  of  the 
"Stabat  Mater",  and  of  the  humanist  Antonio  Pasini 
(Antonio  da  Todi).  The  city  honours  several  mar- 
tyrs, its  bishops,  among  whom  are  St.  Terentius,  or 
icrentianus,  mart\Ted  under  Diocletian.  Other 
bishojMi  are:  St.  Ca'llistua,  killed  by  the  Goths,  suc- 
ceeded by  Fortunatus,  whose  body  was  taken  to 
France;  Theophyliictus  (787),  .sent  by  Pope  Adrian  to 
England  and  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort  (794); 
Rustico  Brancaleone  (1179),  several  times  a  iMipjU 
legate;  Rainuccio  degli  Atti  (1326),  exiH-Ued  from  the 
citv  by  the  paitisans  of  Nicolas  V,  the  antijwpe: 
Andrea  degli  Atti  (1350).  the  restorer  of  ecclesia.st  ical 
discipline;  Guglielmo  Dallavigna  (1405),  who  tried  to 
induce  the  antipope  Benedict  XIII  to  renounce  his 
claim;  Bartolomeo  Aglioni  (143()),  imprisoned  during 
the  troublesome  times;  Marcello  Sante  (1600),  who 
erected  the  seminary;  Can>egno  (I6:i8),  who  promoted 
studv  and  discipline;  Cardinal  Ulderico;  Cardinal 
Ciambattista  Altieri  (1643),  brother  of  Clement  X. 
a  famous  canonist;  the  brothers  Filippo  (1709)  and 
Ludovico  Gualtieri  (1719),  who  erecte<l  a  new  .senu- 
nar>';  Francesco  M.  Pasini  (1760),  under  whom  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  was  completed.  The 
diocese  contains  49,200  inhabitimts,  9S  parishes,  97 
secular  and  15  regular  piicsts,  6  religious  houses  of 
men  and  8  of  women,  1  boys'  college,  and  2  girls' 

CAPPKLurm.  U  chitMt  d-IbOia,  XXII  (Venice.  1857);  Lioni. 
Mrmone  jtoricA*  de  Todi  (Todi.  1800). 

U.  Beniqni. 

ToUo,  Arcitoiocese  of  (Tokienbis),  comprises  21 
provinces  or  15  departments  with  a  population  «if  over 
10,0(K),000  inhabitants.  From  1866  until  1876  Japan 
formed  only  one  vicariate  Apostolic  administered  by 
Mgr  Petitiean,  the  first  vicar  Apostolic  of  the  coun- 
try (1866-1884).  In  1876  it  was  divided  into  two 
vicariates;  that  of  South  Japan,  extending  from  Biwa 
Lake  to  the  I>oochoo  Islands,  with  Mgr  Pet  it  jean  at 
Osaka,  and  that  of  North  Japan,  comprising  the  north- 
em  provinces  from  Biwa  l^kc  to  the  Kurilc  Islands, 
ruled  by  MgrOsouf  (1876-1906),  the  new  yicar  Ap.«- 
tolic.  resi(Ung  at  Tokio.  In  1891  I>eo  XIII  estab- 
lished  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Japan,  and 
erected  the  Dioci'MC  of  Hakodate  out  of  the  eight  most 
northern  provinces  and  the  Yeeo.  Sado,  and  Kunle 
Islan.is.  The  same  year  Mgr  Osouf  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Tokio.  with  the  Bishops  of  Napsaki, 
Osaka,  and  Hakodate  as  his  suffragans.  \N  hen.  in 
1866  Mgr  Petitiean  visited  the  territory  of  the  future 
Archdiocese  of  Tokio.  he  found  onlv  two  inissmnanes 
at  Yokohama,  where  they  ha<l  built  a  church  (18t«) 
espe<  iallv  for  the  use  of  foreigners.  Japanew-  converts 
numbering  only  a  few  doicns.  '^''X}'''']^'}^*!!? 
took  place  during  the  thirty  years  of  Mgr  Osoiif  s  a.1- 
mini.stration.  It  was  also  Mgr  Osouf  who  er,>cte,l  the 
cathedral  of  Tokio  (1878),  and  wm»  the  first  "'v^y  of 
the  iKipe  to  the  mika*lo,  to  whom  Ixv  XUl.  ^^IJ' . 
1.S.S5,  had  him  present  an  autographic  letter.  Ibe 
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archclio«cs('  nuiiilMTs  {1011 )  ono  arc}il)Lshopric,  Mrt 
bonne,  27  missionaries,  '2  mitivo  prirstw,  2.'J  riilorliLstH 
and  !IS.").s  CathdlirH.    'i'okio  ha«  Catholics  di- 

vidf<i  into  six  piirislu-s,  while  Yokohama,  the  cra<ili'  of 
the  niiMsion,  bcHid«-8  the  parish  for  fon  iKnere,  who 
number  4!>2,  has  another  ehurch  for  the  Juiiancwe,  who 
number  1213.  In  different  towns  and  villages  there 
are  50  Btations  provided  with  chapels  or  oratories. 
Until  latelv  a  great  nuuiy  of  these  parishes  and  8t»> 
tions  had  their  parochial  schools,  which,  bowev«r,  had 
all  to  be  dosed  for  want  of  nmtm.  fi«aide»  their  or- 
dinaiy  work  the  misskmarieB  <fireet  a  aenunary  for 
native  priests,  two  homes  for  Catholic  students,  an 
industrial  school  for  destitute  boyH  (tiO),  an  axyluni 
for  the  aged  an<i  htmirlrss,  iinii  a  hns])itiil  with  74 
lepers.  They  also  puhlifili  two  monthly  rn;iK;*zines. 
En(?!iRed  in  charitable,  «><lui  anmnil,  and  mission  work 
iire:  42  Bntthers  of  Mar>',  <if  wlioin  !t  arc  .lajiaiicsr;  six 
Jesuit  Fathers,  of  whom  one  is  Jajianese;  four  I'allicrs 
of  the  Divine  Word;  4.S  Lswlies  of  St.  Maur  (12  Jap- 
anese); 2;}  Sinters  of  St.  Paul  (4  Japanese);  and  21 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  I  leart.  The  chronological  order 
of  their  work  is  as  follows:  in  1873  the  I..adies  of  St. 
Maur  founded  in  Yokohama  an  aaylum  for  destitute 
giik  (236  inmates) ;  an  academiy  for  foreigncra  (1874) ; 
and  »  bidb  adkool  foir  Japanese  (1899) .  In  Tokio  they 
fbundedim  atademy  (1887),  and  a  foreign  langiiage 
and  music  school  for  uirls  of  the  highest  nobilitv 
08l>8),  and  in  Shizuoka  another  high  sch<Tol  (1903). 
The  total  nuiiitnT  of  their  piijiils  is  947.  Thn  Si>ters 
of  St.  Fiuil  (•Htuhlishe<i  in  Tokio  I  1S.^1  i  an  :i.syi\im  for 
destitute  ^jirl.s  (108  inniatesi,  an  ae:\ilemy  for  foreiun 
girls,  and  another  one  for  .Iaj)an<'S('.  The  total  iiu)ii- 
ber  of  their  imjiils  i.s  177.  The  Hn)thers  of  .Man- 
direct  in  Tokio  a  college  (ISS^S)  with  S-H)  pui)iis  heiunK- 
ing  to  the  best  families,  and  in  Yokohama  a  connner- 
eial  school  for  foreigners  {1S99)  with  106  pupils.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Tokio  have  charge  of  an 
•catlemy  for  girls  of  the  higlior  oIilsscb,  both  foreign 
and  Japanese  (1908).  Alrea<ly  they  have  121  pupils. 
The  Jesuit  Fatheis  arrived  in  Tokio  in  1908,  with  the 
intention  of  etarting  a  Catholie  tiniverBity.  Finally, 
in  1909,  Mgr  Mugabure,  coadjutor  (19Ce)  and  suo- 
ceswjr  of  Mgr  Osouf  (1906-10),  entmsted  four  of  the 
westertj  nro\itiees  U>  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Divine  Woni,  resi<ling  at  Kanazawa.  In  1911  the 
number  of  baptisms  were  lUXj;  marriages.  Sli;  burials, 
1149;  ooufirmations  4o2;  Kastcr  Communions,  3512. 

M.  SmcnN. 

Toledo,  ;\nrnDK>CE8E  of  (Tolct.wknsis  .  pri- 
mal iai  t»H'  of  Spain,  whose  archbishop,  raised  a]mo.st 
always  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  oecupi^'s  the  first 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  Spanish  clergy.  Its 
suffragjin  dioceses  are  Coris,  (  lu  noa,  Madrid- 
AlcaU,  Plasenda,  and  Sigilensa.  In  the  course  of 
its  long  and  varied  history  this  diocese  has  under- 
gone waaay  chani^  which  have  eoooesBively  extended 
and  eontnctod  its  vast  territory.  Geographically 
ilt  preeent  poaition  ia  a  veiy  unique  on^  ae  it  eon- 
abts  of  four  seetioinB  leparated  one  ham  the  otiter 
and  mirrounded  by  other  dioceses.  The  first  or 
principal  section  (in  which  the  City  of  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  tin-  iliori  se,  is  siliiaie<l)  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula  in  the  region  which  wjus  known  as  the 
Kingdotn  of  Tole<i(i  or  New  C;ustile.  Tliis  sn-tion 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ei\il  l'ro\ince  of 
Toletlo  (the  district  in  the  north-west  belonging  to 
the  Diocest?  of  Avila;  the  extreme  eastern  strip 
forms  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Cuenca),  and  on  tlie 
western  side  it  takes  a  small  strip  from  the  eastern 
section  of  the  provinc«»8  of  (Vii  eres  and  Badajoz. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dioceses  of  Madrid- 
AlcaU  and  Avila;  on  the  south  by  the  Diocese- 
Prkvmte  of  the  Military  Orders;  on  the  east  b^  the 
Diooeee  of  Cuenea;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Diocese 
of  FlaMnda.  Tlie  eeoond  territorial  sectkm  is  farmed 
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by  a  half,  approximately  speaking,  of  the  eastern 
Mjrtion  of  the  Province  of  Guadalajara,  surrounded 
>y  the  dioceses  of  .Madrid-AlcaM,  Segovia,  Si» 
giienza,  and  Cuenca.  The  third  territorial  section  is 
formed  by  a  great  [wrtion  of  the  Pro\'inoc  of  Albaoete 
on  the  western  side  (the  ancient  Vicarage  of  Alcaras), 
surrounded  by  the  dioceses  of  Cuenea,  Muida,  and 
Jacn,  and  the  Dioccse-Priorate  of  the  Muitary 
Orders.  The  last  and  smallest  territorial  section 
oooaiitfl  of  die  enetem  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Jaen  (rural  deaneqr  of  Casoria)  and  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Province  of  Granada  (rural 
deanery  of  Iluescar)  Burrounrh  d  by  tho  diocciM  of 
Jaen,  Murcia,  Almeria,  luul  (;uadi.x. 

Christianity  was  intnxiured  into  Canx'lania  in 
tlie  first  century.  According  to  an  ancient  and 
vcncrahle  trailition  the  Roman,  St.  Kuf^i'nius,  is 
named  jis  the  first  Bishop  of  Toledo  and  the  founder 
of  the  .see.  Certain  chronological  lists  give  a  series 
of  bishops  of  Toledo  prior  to  and  following  St. 
Kugenius,  but  modem historieal  criticism  has  rejected 
them.  A  fierce  persecution  raged  in  Toledo  under 
the  empenre  Diodetian  and  Maximum  St.  t^nimM^ 
being  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  tUUbfn 
(i)  Dec,  306).  It  has  been  asserted  tliat  after  Che 
Ediot  of  Milan  (313)  Emperor  Constantine  raised 
Toledo  to  the  nmk  of  a  metropolitan,  but  there  is 
absolutelj'  no  foundation  for  this,  as  the  prelates  of 
Toledo  continued  to  mnk  simply  as  bishops.  Among 
the  most  famous  during  the  Roman  occu[)ation  were 
Melantius  (286?-30ti?),  who  is  supp<>se<|  to  have 
( I  iti.secrate<l  the  church  of  Toknlo  and  w  ho  wrote 
the  life  of  St.  Severns,  martvr;  .\u<ii  ntius  (.367?), 
author  of  "  r>e  fide  adveraus  tiffretieos "  (wliicli  has 
been  lost);  :in<i  Lsichiiis  (Hesj'chius).  writer,  orator, 
and  po<>i,  in  whose  time  the  Visigoths  took  posses- 
sion of  Carpetania  and  its  capital  Toledo  (466  or  7). 
The  diocese  attained  great  importance  during  this 
period,  as  its  principal  city  was  the  seat  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  Court  .  It  was  raised  to  the  nmk  of  a  metro- 
politan and  became  the  centre  of  a  vast  eoelBBastieal 
province.  At  this  time  Toledo  had  aa  eaifragan 
diooeaes:  Acci,  ArcabricaJBasta,  Beartia,  Bigastnun, 
Cutttk),  Complutum,  Dianium,  Elotona,  Illici, 
Mentesa,  Oretum,  Oxoma,  Palentia,  Setabi,  Sccobia, 
Segobriga,  .Segontia,  Valentia,  Valeria,  and  ITrci. 
Under  the  bishop  or  archbishop  Montanus  Tol<>do 
commcnccfl  to  extend  its  primatical  jurisdiction, 
although  it  was  not  until  many  centuries  afterwards 
that  tliis  title  was  conferre<i  u|xin  it.  During  the 
Visigothic  period  many  bishojis,  ilJustrious  for  their 
faith  and  holiness,  governed  the.  See  of  Toledo. 
Among  tlu  se  niav  be  mentioned:  Julian  I,  author  of 
various  a|x>logetfc  and  moral  treatises;  Kupheinius 
or  Epiphanius,  in  whose  time  the  Visigoths  were 
converted  to  Christianity;  and  Aurasius  (603-15), 
who  successful^  defended  the  claim  of  Toledo  for 
metropolitan  supremacy  which  was  diapttted  by 
Cartagena. 

The  archbishop*  of  the  wventh  oentunr  (616-00) 
were  distinguished  for  their  holiness:  St.  Kladius 

(61.'>-33);  St.  Eugcnius  III  (646-57),  po«'t,  theologian, 
and  musician;  St.  Ildefon.sus  (ft.'SO-tVS  ,  the  moat 
iitttable  prelate  of  Tnli>ii<i  during  the  Gothic  epoch, 
contiueror  of  the  Jovinian  heresy,  favoured  with 
celestial  manifestations,  author  of  a  celebrated  book 
in  defence  of  the  virginity  of  Mary  and  of  other 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  historical  treatLses;  and  St. 
Julian  II  itkS(>-90i,  author  of  manv  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  i-;  •'Historia  kebollionis  Plauli 
adversus  Wambam".  During  the  MussiUman  occu- 
pation (a  period  of  873  veara)  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  the  territories 
they  had  conquered  was  subject  to  many  vicissitudes, 
but  the  See  of  Toledo  did  not  cease  to  exiet  during 
this  long  period  of  c^tivity.  Cixila  (TTiT-Tttf) 
mote  the  fife  of  biB  predeoesMr,  St.  Odefonms;  St. 
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Eulogiufl,  the  noble  martyr  of  C6rdova  (859),  to 
whom  are  attributed  vanous  Latin  treat iiioB,  was 
elected  to  the  see  but  never  took  possession  of  it; 
Bonitus  (862  or  66)  wrote  an  apologetic  work  in 
defence  of  the  Abbot  Samiion.  Among  the  arch- 
bishops of  the  Mozarabic  period  Klipandus  (783- 
808)  IS  a  notable  exception  to  the  rest,  ajwetatizing, 
and  embracing  and  propagating  Nestorianism. 

With  the  reconquest  of  Toledo  in  1085  by  Alfonao 
VI  of  Castile,  the  diocese  entered  upon  a  new  and  more 
prosperous  era,  favoured  as  it  was  by  donations  and 
privdfges  not  only  of  the  Ca^tiUan  sovereigns,  but  of 
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other  potentates  and  of  nil  social  classes.  1 1  wa.s 
thus  that  it  reached  that  height  of  power  and  sjilen- 
dour  which  made  it  the  envy  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  enabled  it  to  contribute  such 
large  sums  to  all  national  enterprises,  to  the  erection 
of  notable  monuments,  to  the  succour  of  the  needy, 
and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  culture. 
The  first  bishop  of  this  period  wjus  the  Frenchman, 
Bernard,  a  Cluniac  monk  and  Al)l>r>l  of  Sahagun 
(108B-1124),  in  whose  time  the  principal  church  of 
Tole<io  was  once  more  restored  to  Catholic  worship, 
and  Urban  II  by  a  Bull  (10.H8)  expressly  conferred  on 
Toledo  the  dignity  of  primacy  over  the  churches  of 
Spain,  a  declaration  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  other  churches  from  dis))utiiig  with  Toledo  this 
high  distinction.  It  was  during  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  II  that  the  Uoman  Rite  wjis  subMituled  for 
the  ancient  Isi<lorian  or  Mozarabic  Rite  (1080). 
Archbishop  Rodrigo  Jim<^nez  de  Rada  (1210-47) 
is  one  of  tlie  most  notable  figures  of  his  time;  a 
statesman,  counsellor  of  kings,  strenuous  warrior, 
and  a  learned  wTiter,  he  eonferretl  innumerable 
services  on  the  Church  and  the  State.  He  iissi.Mte<l  at 
the  great  battle  of  Las  Xavii.s  de  Tolosa;  annexinl  tlie 
village  of  Quesatia  and  the  district  of  Cazorla  to  the 
diocese;  ct)minenced  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at 
Tohnlo,  which  is  si  ill  in  existence;  defended  and  con- 
solidated the  primacy  of  his  see;  and  contril)ut«'<l  to 
the  foundation  of  the  first  general  schools  (Entwfios 


generales).  Rodrigo  began  a  great  historic  work,  baa- 
ing it  on  Christian  and  Arabic  tiuurces,  (completing 
the  plan  with  the  section  called  "  De  RebusIIispani^  , 
last  and  l>e8t  of  his  historical  works.  Cil  de  Albor- 
noz  (1339-50),  cardinal,  was  a  great  statesman  and 
warrior,  and  founder  of  a  famous  college  for  Spaniards 
at  the  University  of  Bologna,  which  produced  m&i-y 
celebrated  men. 

Pedro  Tenorio  (1376-99),  an  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic man,  was  very  influential  during  the  reigns  of 
lienrj'  II,  John  I,  and  Henry  III :  he  rcston-d  buildings 
and  works  of  public  utihtv  at  nis  own  exi>ense,  and 
founded  the  Hospital  of  Villafranca  del  Puente,  which 
is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  us«'.  Pedro  (]onzal<-z 
<le  Mendoza  (14S3-1)5),  called  el  gran  cardcnal  de 
/'Ji/tanfi,  was  of  noble  lineage  and  the  counsellor  of  the 
Catholic  soven-igns;  he  dis|)layed  a  princely  prodiga- 
lity in  the  many  works  which  he  undertook  and  com- 
nletefl.  .\mong  thi'se  may  Ik*  mentioneil  the  Colegio 
Mayor  of  Valladolid  and  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz 
f«)r  foundlings.  His  successor,  Fray  Francisco 
Xim<^nez  deCisneros  (1495-1517),  i^  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  prelates  of  Toledo,  and  at  the 
same  time  on*'  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  In  him  were  united  qualities  rarely 
foun<l  combined,  for  he  was  a  leame<l  and  saintly 
religious,  an  austere  and  energetic  reformer,  a  con- 
queror and  statesman,  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Ma-cenas  of  S|)ani.sh  arts  and  letters.  Among  the 
titles  conferred  on  him  were  (^artlinal  of  Sta.  Balbina, 
e()iifes.sor  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  inquisitor-general, 
anil  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  Church,  humanity, 
antl  his  diocese  found  in  him  a  jirotector  and  Ix-ne- 
factor.  He  extende<l  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of 
Toledo  to  Africa,  adding  Oran  and  its  territorj-,  which 
he  personally  and  at  his  own  expense  conquered 
(1509).  Only  some  of  the  many  works  which  he 
accomplished  can  be  mentioned:  among  these  being 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Alcald  de  Henares; 
the  printing  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible;  the 
foundation  of  the  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Mozarabic  Rite  in  a  private 
clia|)el.  Several  monasteries  owe  their  foundation  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  Colleg<'  of  San  Juan  de  la  Peni- 
tencia  at  Toledo  for  the  e<lueation  of  virtuous  oqihan 
girls,  and  t  hree  public  wheat  granaries  for  the  benefit 
of  {Kxir  labourers  at  Toledo,  Alcala,  and  Torrelaguna 
(his  native  place). 

Some  of  the  archbishops  who  succeeded  Cisneros 
were  distinguished  for  the  liberality  with  which 
they  promoted  the  arts,  filling  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  with  priceless  works  of  art,  the  glorj*  of 
the  Spanish  Renaissance.  Alonso  de  Fonscca 
(1524-34)  gave  during  his  lifetime  to  the  chapter 
of  Toledo  an  annual  income  of  400,000  maravedis 
to  be  devoted  to  providing  marriage  iwrtions 
for  poor  girls;  Juan  Tavera  (1534-45),  cardinal, 
distinguished  prelate,  and  statesman,  founded  the 
general  Hos]>ital  of  San  Juan  Bautist a,  outside  the 
walls  of  Toledo;  Juan  Martinez  Cuijeno,  l>et1er 
known  under  the  latinized  form  of  his  name,  Silicius 
(1546-57),  cardinal,  .ardent  patriot,  and  generous  pro- 
tector of  tlie  needy,  founded  at  Toleilo  the  College  of 
Nucstra  Seflora  de  los  Remedios  (commonly  known 
as  the  Colegio  dc  DonccUas  nofiles),  an  important  insti- 
tution which  is  still  in  exi.'<tenee;  the  Colegio  de 
Infantes,  where  the  choir  hoys  of  the  cathedral  are 
educated  and  instructed;  and  the  Monasterio  de  Rert>- 
gidas,  which  he  endowed  and  founded  in  the  ancient 
swiagogiie  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca.  The  Dominican 
archbishop.  Bartolom(5  Cirranza  de  Miranda  (l.').'>9- 
l.i76),  leanie<l  theologian  and  canonist,  was  the  author 
of  the  "Suma  Concilionim  omnium"  published  at 
Venice  (l.')73).  Notwithstanding  his  learning  and 
virtue,  he  was  susprted  of  heresy,  examined  l>efore 
the Inquisit ion, ann  eventually  acquitte<l.  The  leani«ti 
and  pious  Garcia  de  I>jaysa  GirOn  (1.598-99),  stren- 
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U0U8  upholder  of  eccleHiastical  discipline,  collect^ 
and  puolishcd  (with  annotationH  ana  cniendatiuns) 
the  "Colloctio  conciliorum  HinpanisD".  Cardinal 
Bernardo  de  Sandoval  y  Kojaji  ( ISSQ-IOIS)  was 
liberal  and  charitable,  and  a  great  patron  of  letters. 
His  adniinistration  was  advantageous  to  the  diocese; 
he  established  its  rights  over  the  district  of  Caz- 
orla;  secured  the  ordinar\'  episcopai  jurisdiction  in  the 
diocesan  territory  over  tlie  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
aaiem;  and  restored  to  the  diocese  the  important  town 
of  Brigueja. 

According  to  reliable  statistics  the  Diocene  of  Tole- 
do comprised  at  that  time  4  cities,  183  towns,  322 
villager  and  hamlets,  with  Hid  parishes  and  751,733 
souls.  The  archiepiscopal  estate  vielded  at  the  time 
a  revenue  of  300,000  ducats.  Yhe  receipts  of  the 
chapter  were  also  ample;  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries yielded  more  than  40.000  ducats  annually.  The 
revenues  of  all  the  . 
churches  of  Spain 
combined  did  not 
greatly  exceed  in 
value  the  archiepis- 
copal estate  of  Tole- 
do. Cardinallnfante 
D.  Fernando  de  Aus- 
tria  (  l«  18-41). 
brother  of  Philip  IV, 
the  sucwssor  of  San- 
doval v  Rojas,  dis- 
tingui-sdcil  hinist^lf  as 
an  able  militar}i'  com- 
mander and  as  \'ice- 
ro^'  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  victory 
erowniMl  his  military 
efforts.  The  cardinal- 
archbishops  who  suc- 
ceeded nim  were 
Caspar  de  Borja 
(1643-4.'>);  Baltazar 
MoBCCso  (164ft-65); 
Pasqual   de  Arag6n 


piiblicos",  and  as  the  bishop  of  various  Spanish  dio- 
ceses (lastly  that  of  Toledo)  he  defended  the  Church 
against  the  aggressions  of  revolution,  taking  part  also 
in  Roman  affairs,  as  his  high  position  as  cardinal 
demanded.  At  this  time  the  Archdiocese  of  Toledo 
lost  much  territor\'  by  the  erection  of  the  Diocese- 
Priorate  of  the  ililitary  Orders,  which  takes  up 
the  entire  civil  Province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  was 
erected  by  Pius  IX,  18  Nov.,  1875.  Cardinal  F. 
Zeferino  CioazAlcz  was  an  illustrious  Dominican  and 
the  restorer  of  Scholasticism,  author  among  many 
other  well-known  works  of  the  "Estudios  sobre  la 
Filosoffa"  and  "Estudios  Religiosos,  Filos6ficos, 
Scientlficos  y  Sociales".  He  had  on  various  occa- 
sions declined  episcopal  honours,  but  at  length,  after 
having  occupied  the  sees  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  he 
waM  raised  to  that  of  Toledo,  governing  from  1884  to 
1885,  when  he  resigned  the  digniiv.    A  still  greater 

reduction  in  the  ter- 
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(1666-77);  and  Luis  Fer- 
ndndez  Porto  Carrero  (lfi78-1709).  All  took  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  their  time  as  viceroys, 
coun.sellors  of  state,  and  governors  of  the  rr«ilm. 
Cardinal  Francisco  Antonio  Lorenzana  fl772-l'*00) 
understood  how  to  wield,  at  a  time  when  the  CS.i:rch 
was  passing  through  a  crLsis,  a  power  which  would 
ha"»e  done  credit  to  the  great  prelates  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  past. 
Generous  and  liberal,  "Padre  de  los  Pobres"  (Father 
of  the  Poor)  as  he  is  simply  styled  in  his  epitaph,  /«'/- 
lirateur,  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  promoter  of 
national  industries  and  all  works  of  public  utility,  he 
carried  his  zeal  into  all  these  spheres.  He  renuilt 
many  of  the  city  and  country  churches  of  his  diocese, 
made  large  bequests  to  the  Church,  improved  the 
archiepiscopal  library,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
monumental  work  entitlerl  "P.  P.  Toletanorum  quot- 
nuot  extant  op>ra",  and  of  the  Gothic  Missal  and 
Breviary  of  the  Mozarabic  Rite.  In  the  city  of 
Toledo  the  erection  of  the  university  building,  the 
foundation  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  of  the 
Real  Alcazar  (which  he  also  restored),  and  In  Fonda  de 
ta  Caridad  fa  free  lodging-hou.^e)  are  a  few  of  the  many 
works  that  still  bear  witness  to  his  zeal.  His  suc- 
cessor. Cardinal  Luis  Maria  de  Borb6n,  an  Infante 
of  .Spain,  (1800-23),  was  president  of  the  regency 
during  the  ab.«!ence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Cardinal 
Penlro  de  Ingiianzo  (1824-1^6)  published  some  works 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  of  "cclesias- 
tical  discipline,  and  commenced  the  great  8eminar>' 
building. 

Cardinal  Juan  Ignacin  Moreno  (1875-84),  in  his 
youth  professor  in  the  Notariado,  published  a  work 
eotitlea  "Tratado  sobre  el  ortorgamicnto  de  poderes 


ritoriul  boundaries  of 
the  Diocese  of  Toledo 
took  place  at  this 
time,  when  the  Bull 
of  7  March,  1885, 
created  the  Diocese 
of  Madrid  -  Alcald, 
which  comprises  the 
entire  civil  Province 
of  Madrid.  Cardinal 
Miguel  Pay  a  y  Rico 
(lS8*>-92)  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  at  the 
Vatican  Council 
when,  as  Bishop  of 
Cuenca,  he  pro- 
noiinceil  the  decisive 
discourse  which  d«^ 
termimd  the  procla- 
mation of  papal 
infallibility.  He  was 
learned  and  chari- 
table, and  completed 
and  inaugurated  in  1889  the  seminary  com- 
menced by  Inguanzo.  Cardinal  AntoUn  Moncseillo 
(1892-97),  a  prolific  and  finished  witer,  orator, 
and  statesman,  wrote  among  other  works:  "Manuel 
del  Seminarista",  a  catechism;  various  articles  touch- 
ing upon  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  many  sermons, 
panegyrics,  and  pastorals.  Cardinal  Ciriaco  Maria 
Sancha  (189H-19()9)  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  social  questions.  He  wrote  "Regimen  del 
terror  en  Italia  I'nitaria"  and  the  "  Kulturkampf", 
and  numerous  discours4  s  and  pastoral  letters.  Car- 
dinal Gregorio  Maria  Aguirre,  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  has,  since  October,  1909,  occupied  the  primatial 
see  of  Spain. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  ^eatest  art  centres  not  only 
of  Spain  but  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  its  princi- 
pal religious  edifices,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
notable  works  of  art  in  the  styles  prevailing  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  may  be 
mentioned:  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  five-nave 
Gothic  structure,  with  numerous  additional  sec- 
tions commenced  in  1227  by  King  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Archbishop  Jimenez  de  Rada;  the  Franciscan 
Monasterj'  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  built  in  1476 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  which  is  attached  a 
church  and  cloister  in  ornate  Ogival  style,  and  which 
has  recently  been  richly  decorated;  the  church  of  the 
ancient  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  founded  by  Cardinal 
Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  Plateresque  of  the  early  Spanish 
Renaissance.  Of  great  interest  also  are  a  number  of 
the  churches  of  Toledo  in  which  remains  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  period  are  preserved,  and  others  built  in  the 
Moorisn  style,  called  mudejar  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
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is  the  Arabic  style  adopted  after  the  reeonqueat  of 
the  city  by  Alfuutiu  VI.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  other  notable  buildings  althouKh  not  uf  Christian 
origin — the  ancient  mosque  del  Crinto  de  la  Luz 
(reconstructed  in  the  tenth  century)  and  the  syna- 
gogues of  Santa  Maria  la  Ulanca  (thirteenth  century?) 
and  del  Transilo  (fourteenth  century).  Many 
excellent  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  worked 
in  Toledo  in  the  numberlesw  monastic  and  parochial 
churches  of  the  city,  but  especially  in  the  constnic- 
tion  and  embellishment  of  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  painters  the  most  important  was  Dominioo  Theo- 
tocopulia,  called  "El  Greco",  native  of  Crete,  who 
established  himself  at  Toledo  and  produced  numerous 
works  (chiefly  of  religious  character)  w-hich  are  highly 
prized  and  studieti  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
represent  one  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  Spanish 
art.  marking  the  jwint  of  departure  of  the  modem 
national  art.  Many  important 
religious  buildings  are  also  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned:  the  ancient  collegiate 
church  (at  present  a  parish 
church  of  Talavera  de  la  Keina) , 
a  threc-nave<l  Ojjival  building 
started  by  Archbishop  Jimenez 
de  Rada  in  121 1  and  finished  b<»- 
tween  the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries;  the  ancient 
collegiate  church  of  Torrijos 
(also  used  at  the  present  time 
as  a  parochial  church),  a  threo- 
naveu  edifice  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Dofta  Teresa  Enr{(|uez 
(built  between  15(K)  and  lolS), 
an  interesting  example  of  the 
florid  Ogival  style  and  the  Got  hie 
Platcresque  of  the  transition 
period;  the  parochial  church  of 
Tembleque,  also  of  the  early 
sixteenth  centurj',  an  example  of 
the  transition  period  from  tlie 
Gothic  to  the  Renaissance;  and 
the  parochial  church  of  Tepes,  a 
magnificent  temple  of  thrw  naves,  designed  by  the 
celebrated  architect  Alonzo  Covarrubias  and  built 
between  the  years  1533  and  1552  in  the  style  of  the 
transition  period  Gothic  Platercsque  and  Grecian 
Romanesque. 

Famous  in  the  histoi^'  of  Toledo  are  its  councils, 
held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
and  the  source  of  the  purest  religious  and  moral 
doctrines.  They  were  national  and  i)r<»vincial; 
those  held  in  the  years  3<.Kj  and  400,  first  of  llujse 
whos*'  acts  have  been  pre«<>rve<l,  opi>ose<i  the  heresy 
of  the  Priscillianisls  and  legislated  for  the  reform 
of  the  clerg.v.  In  440  or  the  beginning  of  44S  a 
national  council  seems  to  have  been  convoked  which 
once  more  condemned  the  dfK-trinea  of  Priscillian. 
The  weond  provincial  council  (527)  promulgated 
five  canons  in  which  various  points  of  discipline 
were  established.  In  the  national  council  held  in 
540  decisions  concerning  the  reformation  of  certain 
di.'iciplinarv  usages  and  practices  were  miopted. 
The  most  famous  of  all  the  councils  of  Toledo  wa.<*  the 
third  national  council  (held  in  5S0),  in  which  King 
He<-cared,  the  prelates,  and  grandees,  j)rocluimed 
their  abjuration  of  the  Arian  heresy  and  innde  a 
profession  of  f:iith  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Xica-a.  In  a<Mition,  the  bi.shops  is,«u<>d 
religious  decrees  against  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
ancit-nt  i<lolatry,  restricted  the  rights  of  the  .]c\\n, 
c«)niinaiuleil  that  the  statutes  of  previ<ius  councils 
and  the  decr<N's  of  the  st)vercign  pontiffs  be  obHer\'ed, 
and  promulgjiti'd  other  canons  of  great  iniiwrtance 
for  the  reformation  of  accepted  usages  and  the  resto- 
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ration  of  ecclesiastical  dittcipline.  Another  national 
council  (597)  ]>rotnulgated  two  canons  relative  to 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  stat«.  In  the  provincial 
council  commonly  called  the  Council  of  (liundemar 
(610)  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  bishoiis  of 
Toledo  over  the  entire  Province  of  Cartagena  was 
explicitly  stated.  In  the  fourth  national  council 
(633),  one  of  the  most  important  held  in  Spain,  pre- 
sided over  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  ver^'  im|>ortant 
measures  in  both  canonical  and  political  matters 
were  adopted.  The  fifth  national  council  (636)  was 
also  political  in  its  prescriptions,  which  were  directetl 
towards  the  defence  of  tne  king.  The  sixth  (63H) 
approved  constitutions  relating  to  discijjline,  morals, 
and  political  matters.  The  seventh  (646)  established 
certain  canons  which  had  been  promulgated  in 
previous  councils.  In  the  national  council  which  is 
said  to  have  been  held  in  650  the  hcresv  of  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  who  denied  that 
Christ  had  two  wills,  was  con- 
demned. In  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic  king,  Ilecesvindo, 
besides  the  councils  which  arc 
classed  as  doubtful,  were  held: 
the  eighth  pro\'incial  council 
(65^)),  m  which  some  inten>sting 
points  relating  to  discipline  ana 
civil  law  were  decide*!;  the 
ninth  provincial  ((iSS),  in  which 
matters  of  discipline  were  dis- 
cussed; and  the  tenth  national 
(656)  in  which  ci-rtain  canons 
referring  to  the  monastic  life 
were  sanctioned.  The  eleventh 
I)rovincial  council  (675),  held 
during  the  reign  of  Wainba,  for- 
mulated certain  pres«Tii>tions  in 
regard  to  disciplme  and  the  re- 
form of  certain  usages,  concern- 
ing the  clergj*  in  particular.  The 
twelfth  (tWDand  the  thirl<'enth 
(68;i)  national,  and  the  four- 
twnth  ((V.S4)  provincial,  councils 
were  held  during  the  nngn  of 
Er\'igiu8.  The  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  councils  approved  certain  canons  relat  ing 
to  disci])line  and  other  usages  commonly  in  practice; 
and  the  fathers  assembled  at  the  fourteenth  pro- 
fessed their  adherence  to  the  Sixth  Qicumenical 
Council.  The  fiftwnth  national  council  (tVS8)  eon- 
firmed  the  doctrine  contained  in  an  apologetic 
treatise  written  hy  St.  Julian,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  presidinl  at  the  council.  The  sixteenth  and 
»<>venteenth  (694)  councils  were  also  national;  the 
first  itnt)oscHi  n«»nance  and  declared  an  anathema 
against  .\rchbishoi)  Siselnrt  (who  had  plotte«l  against 
King  P3gica),  and  the  second  discussed  various  dis- 
ciplinary meastires.  It  is  believed  that  still  another 
national  council  was  held  during  the  Visigothic 
perio<l  between  7(X>-712,  the  acts  of  which  have  l)ecn 
lost,  but  it  is  said  that  canons  relative  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  faith  and  to  the  regulation  of 
certain  usages  wcrr  promulgated. 

After  the  rr^-onquest  of  Toledo  by  the  Christians 
(10S5)  at  least  ten  provincial  councils  wen-  held  in 
the  city  of  Tole<lo,  some  of  them  being  of  great 
interest  for  the  canonical  hi.story  of  Spain.  .Arch- 
bishop Raimundo  convened  that  held  in  113S,  in 
which  certain  difficulties  existing  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  canons  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  adjusted  and  the 
number  of  canonries  definitely  fix«Hl.  The  archbishop. 
Infante  Don  Juan  de  Arag6n,  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  1323  which  prescribed  a  formida  with  regard 
to  articles  of  faitn,  the  commandments,  and  the 
sacraments,  and  formulate*!  canons  relative  to  (xiints 
of  discipline.    The  proviacitU  councils  of  1324  and 
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1326  woro  also  railed  Don  Juan,  Iho  first  to  puh- 
lish  certain  |)apal  t-oustitutioiiH  and  to  n'Ruluif  the 
life  of  clerics,  and  the  second  to  deal  with  quchtinna 
of  coilfsiastical  law  and  the  pha«tity  of  the  dcrfcv. 
The  council  of  1339  convokctl  hy  CaiviiiuU  Arcli- 
biahop  Allx>rnoz  treattni  puints  of  diHciphne  and 
ordered  all  parish  prii>8ts  to  take  a  census  of  their 
pahsbes.  Archhitthop  Don  Vasoo  convoked  the 
OOOBCil  of  13.>5,  the  deciflions  of  which  were  not 
important.  The  Western  Schism  was  the  ooewion 
of  the  convoking  of  another  provincial  oouodl  onder 
Arcbbiahop  Tcnorio  in  1370,  in  which  it  was  ayved 
to  nmt^  neutral,  profoaaing  allegiance  for  the 
moment  neither  to  the  ixqae  aillome  nor  the  pope  at 
Avi^on.  The  provincial  council  of  1665-oi6,  held 
during  the  (imr  that  tlic  trial  uf  Arclihishoi)  Carranza 
dc  Miranda  wjus  jxTuiing,  Wius  a  very  notable  one 
givin(t  rise  to  many  incidents;  its  de(Te<>t<  formed  a 
veritaljle  encyclop<'ditt  of  ••cclet*iaHticul  law.  The 
council  of  l.">.si»  under  Cardinal  ArclihiHhu)!  l^uiroja 
legislated  with  regard  to  converleii  M<M)rK  (Slori.sctw), 
and  prescrihwl  n'gidiitioiis  that  were  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  their  faith.  The  council  of 
promulgated  very  ailvantikKeous  laws  for 
the  propagation  of  religion  and  the  reform  of  accepted 
uaagea.  At  that  time  the  suffra^n  bisiiops  were 
seven,  those  of  C6rdov%  8ig(kenia»  FtJeiida»  Cuene«» 
Segovia,  Ja&&,  and  Onna. 

Sinoe  the  aixteeDth  century  other  ooncUiar  reoaioni 
have  been  held,  but  they  do  not  rank  as  provineU 
councils,  being  hIiujiIv  dfocr  snn  synmls  convoked  to 
arrange  dio<'esan  alTairs  and  to  eon»j)ile  the  eonatifu- 
tinn.w  of  tlie  arrhdiorese«.  The  educational  and 
charitalile  inntitutions  founded  in  the  diocese  both 
in  the  ]ni.»t  and  in  mir  own  time  have  been  numerous 
and  imj>ortani ;  ainung  those  still  in  exi.stence  may  be 
mentione<l;  in  Tole<lo,  the  Ho.><i)ital  (leneral  d<  l  Key, 
founde<l  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  \T1I  of  Castile,  or 
St.  Ferdinand,  for  the  deore|)it,  the  blind,  and  the 
crippled;  the  Hospital  Provinci^  de  la  Misericordia, 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  ccntun'  by  DoAft  Gvioniar 
de  Meneeee  where  the  sick  of  both  sexes  are  cared 
for  liy  the  Bfarters  of  Charity;  the  Hospital  de  De- 
mentes,  ■nmm«niy  called  "el  nuncio",  founded  ftt 
the  enl  of  the  fifteenth  oentury  by  Franeieoo  Ortii; 
the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  Bautista,  commonly 
caUed  "de  Afuera",  founded  about  1539  by  Cai^ 
dinal  Archbishop  Juan  Tavera.  B(>sides  these  es- 
tablishments there  are  in  the  city  of  Toletlo  free 
]nil>lir  scli(M)|s  f(jr  young  girls  and  children  and  day 
nursi  rii  s,  all  in  chsirge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  Ciilrpui  lie  ii(iii(  cll!i,s  virgines  d<'  Na.  Sa.  de  los 
IlenuKiios,  cornmoidy  called  "Doncellas  nobles", 
v-aa  foundwl  in  lo.'d  by  Cardinal  .Srchbishop  Silicco 
for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  training  of  re- 
spectable young  women  in  reduced  circumstances,  for 
whom  the  college  also  provides  a  marriage  dower, 
^le  Arilio  Provmcial,  sumxirted  by  the  provincial 
eommittee,  shelters  foundlmgs,  orphans,  the  aged  of 
both  9exim,  and  maintains  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  Little  Ststere  of  the  Poor  (eetdMiahed  at  Tdedo 
in  1879)  care  for  the  aged  of  both  eexei;  the  tertfarles 
of  theDivina  Past  ora  (established  in  the  city  in  1885) 
teach  girls  and  assist  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
The  A8>'lum  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (founded  in  lKS7by 
the  priest.  Joaquin  de  hi  Madrid)  supiHirts,  educates, 
and  ol>taiiis  einy)|oynient  for  ori)han  boys.  The 
Maris!  P>rothrrs  ii  siabli^hed  in  KKH)  teach  boys  and 
young  men,  and  the  I  Ii  i  inarire^  del  .S.  rvicio  Domfs- 
tico  (established  in  l'.H)_';  iirepare  girls  for  domestic 
service  and  have  some  oq)hans  under  their  care. 
In  various  other  eiiicH,  towns,  and  villa^s  of  the 
archdiocese  then'  arc  also  asylums,  hospitals,  and 
free  schools.  The  r(>cngnized  and  authorizeil  Cath- 
<dic  ptTiodicals  published  to-day  in  the  archdiocese 
an  printed  in  Toledo  and  are  as  follows:  "Boletfn 
«fidnl  del  anobiepMlo"  (fomuM  in  1946),  dMal 


ecclr>8iafitical  organ,  issued  on  the  10th,  20th,  and 
30th  of  each  month;  "lil  CasteDano  ,  a  purely 
Catholic  publieaiiun  without  ))olitical  affilmtions 
(founded  m  January,  l'.H)3),  i.ssiie<l  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday!  "El  Porvenir"  (founded  in  August, 
1903),  a  poUtioo-Catholic  supporter  of  the  Ctfliflt 


cause, ) 

There  in  no  ivmiploto  hiKlfirv  f>f  thf  rtinri-fv  of  Toledo.  TTio 
bililioernph.v  <■(  tli'-  ruv.  of  itn  t'  mt(.r>,  it-.  iiionunH-rHn,  und  ila 
illustriouii  uicn  U  mm^ilr-U'  Mid  extrnaive.  mad  for  Um  rcMon  onljr 
some  booki  «'hirh  pnneipfttly  eoDMni  tkt  qiKStiOlia  iMtad  ia 
thin  articjf  are  ifivcn. 

PnHHESo.  Ilmtiirui  rpiMrnjnl  >j  rnil  <lr  Etpnnn  f\t.<*8.  in  the 
librar>-  of  the  t'Knpr.  r  i>t  t\,r  Chwu-h  uf  ■ri,|i-<l(, ) ;  CAHTrjo.v  r 
FoNBKCA,  yVimacui  dr  ta  lianm  JgUna  tit  Taitiio  (Madrid.  IMS), 
which  Meouiit  otUwaurly  hfatocy  a<  tlw  — rtcMliI  to  md  with 
caution,  owinc  to  the  abuadaat  uw  «f  tbv  "labe  eliniajHai": 
8etti.i^>io,  Drfmta  chrittiana  poiilicn  u  rmlailm  rte  Ut  itnmaria 
d*  lat  EipaHat  que  goto  la  Santa  /y/xM  •/»■  Ti^nio  (Madrid.  1726); 
Etpana  BagraHa.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIU  uMadrid.  1750-62).  LoKXM- 
tANA.  PP.  Tatrtannrum  ijttolifuol  alant  oprm  (MadiM,  1789- 
03);  TuADA  T  Kamibo,  Colfmin  dt  einontt  dr  la  Tf^etia  npaHala 

(Mlulriil.  ISIIt  .Vll;    \.\  Ft  KNTt:.  Ill'tnrul   erlrtvirtim   ilr  KurnAa 

(I)arcflona.  1W>  .'li):  I'arbd.  T''U:I"  m  la  murni  i Tol.-. I  i.  !s"i7); 
MaMtIn  Gambro.  Iltttcria  dr  Ux  niuUui  dt  Toledo  (Tol«du.  liM}2): 
na  Paiacvbms,  Itm  wcilliaa  4*  Ttiidu  (Bsraalona,  laHD;  aa 

CoMM  M  Gmuo. 

Toledo.  Diocu  or  (Toletana  in  Amrrica). 
Ohio,  U.  O.  A.,  fanned  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland 
and  erected  intoaeepMSte  jurisdiction.  15  April,  1010. 
It  hidodei  the  Counties  of  Lueaa  (Toledo),  Alien, 

Crawford,  Defiance,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Hennr,  Ottawa, 
Paulding,  Putnam,  Sandiwky,  Seneca,  Van  Wert, 
William.^,  \V<k><1,  and  Wyandot;  an  area  of  6909  sq. 
miles.  The  {>rincipal  towns  arc  Lima,  Tiffin,  Fre- 
mont, Defiance,  and  Delphoe.  Estinuted  Gatfaolie 
ponuliition,  I'J.'i.OOO. 

There  arc  86  parishes  with  resident  priests  and  '2~> 
missions.  9.5  diocesan  priests  and  31  of  the  n'^ular 
elerRy.  The  number  of  parish  schools  is  O.'t,  with  an 
enrolment  of  13,500.  One  college  (Jesuit)  and  three 
academy-eolleges  provide  the  dqaaitmenti  for  hi^^ 
education. 

The  work  of  charit:^  and  reform  is  supplied  by  three 
on)hanage8,  two  hospitals,  one  home  for  the  agc<i  poor, 
and  one  bouse  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

ifutory.— The  oountiy  bordenns  on  Lake  Erie  was 
in  the  pitth  of  nuBBOMn  and  traomg  expkcers,  who, 
in  the  seventeenth  eentonr,  made  thwr  wagr  tma  QiW' 
bee  to  the  upper  Great  Lakea.  nendl  eettkra  ve&- 
tiu-ed  down  from  Det  roit ,  and  a  FVench  fort  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Maumeo  in  1680.  Traders  followed  this 
river  to  it«  source  in  Indiana,  u  lienre  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  more  iniiioriunt  pf«ts  about  \  ui- 
cennes.  The  lake  shore  would  also  have  been  the 
natural  route  for  the  .lesiiit  Fathers,  who,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eiphti^'ntii  c(>ntury,  jouriieye*!  from  Detroit 
to  visit  the  lluroiLs,  ami  Father  Pierre- Joseph  de 
Bonntounps,  returning  to  the  north  with  Celoron's 
company  from  the  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  entered 
I.jike  Erie  on  the  way  to  Detroit,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee  (Miami  of  "the  Lake),  5  Oct.,  1749. 

Bishop  Fenwick,  writing  to  Father  Badin  in  .August, 
1823  ("CathoUc  Church  in  Ohio"  in  "U.  8.  Catholic 
Magasine"),  speaks  of  Catholic  Indians  along  the 
Seneca  River  who  crossed  to  Maiden  and  Sendwieh 
in  Canada  for  marriage  and  baptiim.  Father  Bd- 
niund  Hurke.  who  sijjns  himself  ''Vicaire  Bdn^ral  du 
liiiul  Cariadn".  and  was  stationed  near  the  present 
Monroe  (p'renchfown),  Michinan.  in  1701,  \  isited,  not 
?"()rt  McIks,  as  hius  bei-n  !is.serted.  but  Fort  Miiitoi,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee;  and  in  IX'J.")  Bishoji  Fen- 
wick's  viear-ci  iu-ral.  Father  fJabricl  Richard,  who  n» 
ejirly  as  IMX;  had  attended  Monroe  from  Detroit,  indi- 
cates that  the  district  "de  la  Hai  Mianiy"'  wtus  <<)n- 
flidereil  as  one  with  that  of  St-.\ntoine  on  the  Hiver 
Raisin.  This  can  be  more  easily  understoo<l,  if  we 
remember  that  the  t<  rril<)ry  of  .Nlichigan  for  a  long 
time  laid  claim  to  lands  in  whioh  Toledo  is  now 
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EtMI  after  npfroit  had  become  a  separate  dioceso, 
the  Rev.  P.  Caralmi,  paj4tor  at  Monrm>,  enumerates 
nuiny  on  liis  lists  ;i.s  "  inliubitants  of  Toledo"  (ls;}7,i. 

Tlie  builiimg  of  walor-wtiys  along  the  line  of  the 
Mnvimee  Kivcr  from  tin-  Oliio  and  the  Wubiush  to 
I>akc  Erie  did  niufli  to  oiieii  up  tlie  cuuntry  to  (ler- 
man  and  Irish  iinniignmts  invited  by  Hi-sliops  Fen- 
wick  and  Pureell,  of  Cincinnati,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  of  labour  and  fanning. 

After  1830  organized  congregations  bc^^  to  take 
the  place  of  scattered  mitwions^  and  a  resident  pastor 
WU  placed  at  St.  Mar>''8,  Tiffin,  in  1^1. 

In  1841  Rev.  Amadeus  liapix;  orgaiiizinl  St.  fVuiF 
di  de  Bales's  Pariah,  Toledo,  of  wluch  he  was  pMtor 
ttntn  his  ^ipaiuitmait  as  first  BUiop  of  Gfevetand  hi 
1847.  Aasodated  with  him  and  succeeding  him  in 
this  pastorate  was  Rev.  Louis  de  Goosbriand,  first 
Bil^op  tif  Hurlinnton,  Vermont.  AmnnK  tlio  ]iion<iT 
priest.s  of  this  .section  were  Fathers  Badiii,  lunutiu.s 
Million,  lMlw;irii  T.  Collin."*,  Projectus  J.  Maeiielxeuf 
(afterwards  Histiop  of  Denver),  E.  Thienpont,  and 
Ilcnry  Daniicn  Jiincker  (Liter  Bii^hop  of  Alton),  men 
eminent  for  IcarniiiK  as  well  as  piety;  and  thf.'*^'  had 
the  co-opera  1  ion  of  tiio  Re<lemptori.st  und  .Sanguinist 
Fathers,  under  the  leadership  respect ively  of  Fatlicr 
Tschenhens  (1832)  and  Father  1-Vanris  de  oaks  Brun- 
net  (1844).  Members  of  the  latter  congregation 
(C.PP-S.),  which  was  introduced  by  1  tihi  r  Brunner, 
an  still  (1912)  in  charge  of  parishes  and  missions 
in  the  Diooese  of  Toledo. 

The  growth  of  Gatholiciam  wnspartiealarigr  notioe- 
tbto  m  the  dt]r  of  Toledo.  At  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion into  an  episoopal  see  there  were  within  the  dty 
twenty  parishes.  This  rapid  increase  had  been 
greatly  promoted  by  a  steady  influx  after  1S7()  of 
Poles  and  llunjrarians,  employtni  largely  m  factoricf), 
quarries,  and  pulilic  works. 

Anionii  the  priest.s  prominent  in  Toliiln  in  this 
peri(Mi  of  development  were:  the  Kt.  livv.  1  HdiT 
(1S,")9),  who  in  1S72  wa.s  marie  Vicar-Cieiicrul  of  Cleve- 
land and  held  the  unique  disi itii  i  ion  of  having  .ser\ed 
as  administrator  of  tliat  diocese  not  less  than  six 
times  in  a  jjeriod  of  forty  years  (d.  22  March,  1912); 
Father  Edward  Uannin  {l8t)3),  who  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  Diocese  of  Clevetuid  from  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bishop  Rappe  to  the  appointment  of  Bishop 
Oibnour,  and  who  when  over  seventy  years  of  aee 
tmdertoolc  the  huiiding  of  one  of  the  finest  ehurcn 
edifices  in  the  Middle  West;  and  Rev.  Patridc  F. 
Qutglcy,  whose  widely-noticed  action  against  state 
interference  in  parish  schools,  in  the  matter  of  reports 
and  truancy,  ^:a\i'  occ;tsioii  for  much  ho^file  dcmon- 
•sl  rat  ion,  e.s|)erially  on  the  jiart  of  metnbers  of  the 
A.  P.  \.  Thi.s  priest's  content  loii  before  the  ."Several 
courts  wa.s  ably  if  not  Hucecs.-^tiilly  maintaimii  by  the 
Hon.  l-'ratik  II,  Hard,  a  eoinr  rt  to  Catiiohejsm,  and  a 
congrcs-smnn,  celebrated  fur  lu.s  convincing  advocacy 
of  free  trade. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  the  city  and  the 
numerical  streriKtli  of  Catholics  had  long  drawn  atten- 
ticm  to  Toledo;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishco  Hont- 
mann  (1906)  the  bishops  of  the  Provinoe  of  Cincin- 
nati rseoounended  to  the  Holy  See  the  division  of  the 
Diooeee  of  Oevefaud.  The  request  was  favourablv 
considered,  and  Toledo  was  named  as  the  seat  of  the 
new  diocese,  with  St.  Francis  de  .'^ales's  de,«ignated  as 
its  cathednil  church.  Ht.  liev  .lolm  P,  Farrelly, 
D.I).,  who  liad  been  ronseeraled  Hishoj)  of  C|f>veland, 
1  May,  VMY.i,  wa.s  a|ipoirite<l  temp<irar\-  adrninistrator. 
Rt.  Hev.  .Joseph  Schrembs,  D.D..  lirst  bishop,  was 
born  at  \\  uzelhof. n.  m  ar  Katisbon,  Bavaria.  12 
March,  IHtyi.  Followini:  itis  elder  brother,  Rudesind, 
«ho  had  become  a  Heiir<li,  t iiie  monk  at  St.  \'incent's, 
Pennsylvania,  he  came  to  (he  I'nite^l  States  in  1877. 

He  completed  his  wHirso  of  humanities  when  hut 
16  years  «l  age  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  near  Pitta* 
burg.  After  a  few  years  apent  in  teaching,  he  waa 


accepted  by  Bishop  Richter  as  a  student  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Grand  Rapids,  and  entered  the  Seminarv  of 

Montreal  in  issl.  I)n  Jtt  .June,  1SS9,  Rev.  "Mr. 
Schrembs  waa  oniaine<l  prie.-it  in  the  cathedral  at 
tirand  Rapids.  He  wa.-^  surce.s,sively  aMsistant  and 
pastor  at  St.  M.iry'.s  Churcli,  \\'esi  Kay  City,  and  was 
tran.sferre^l  to  St.  Mary".<  Church,  (irand  Rapids. 
Oct.,  I'JOO.  In  liKKi  he  was  appointed  vicar -jteneral 
of  the  diooese,  and  was  named  domestic  pndate,  .fan., 
1906.  Meantime  he  bad  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment <^  a  high  school  at  Grand  R«[»ids,  thus  dem- 
onstrating the  leasibihtv  of  intermemate  grades  for 
tha  Cathifiie  common  school.  On  22  Feb.,  1911,  he 
waa  flonaeerated  titular  Bisfaon  of  Sophene  and  auxil- 
iaiy  to  the  Bidiop  of  Grand  Ri^iids.  He  at  once 
espoused  the  cause  of  workmen  m  their  difficulties 
with  the  employers  in  the  fumitiu«  factories,  skilfully 
av(Tte<l  a  i)anic,  and  contributfNl  rtnu  d  'n  bring  alx>ul 
an  aiiret'inent.  On  11  Aug.,  I'.tll,  he  w.is  traii.sferr*-*!  to 
the  ,S  e  of  Toledo.  .\  notable  demonstration  inarkini 
his  entry  into  ttie  city  on  .Sunday.  1  t)ct.,  and  on  4 
()(■[   he  A.is  I  ut'ironed  in  lii.s  eailiedrid  churcli, 

I'ahkman.  y»*i//<-  (iW  ihr  DtK-ntrrj/  nf  tKr  Great  Wrti  (Ho-iton, 
t>ftt<»).  »i.  l.'il ;  Idem,  Contpirafy  of  Ponliar,  I,  v,  182:  xui.  ;  II. 
xxxi.  317:  .Siir.v.  <'alh.  Church  in  the  Vniteti  .Stalet  (N>  w  Vorlt, 
1S.SI1),  1.11.31 ;  II  (lH.<vS>,  3S7,  474  ..-in.:  /r.t«i/  Hrtnliont  :(  l.-vrlAnt|. 
19<X»).  LXI.\.  191:  .S<'HiuvEH,  .Wrmoirj  (WV^UTn  IIiHtorirul  .^.tso- 
cimtion,  Madiaon,  Wiiwonjiin,  1910);  HouoK.  Vath'Uu  Church  tn 
Sonhem  Ohio,  I  (Ckvpland.  ISKH),  1  sqq.;  Unite,!  .S<rtM  Calh,,lie 
UiMorical  Magatint.  IV,  xiii,  22:  Vnitrd  State*  Catholic  .Utn/>itiH0 
(Murclj.  IS-tHi.  I,'i5;  Duvrmn  Kritorls  (('I.-vi-IhwI  Mid  ToMOw 
lull):  pariih  r<-<'<>r'i'<:  .M.  .In/./inr  ,tf  la  fiitirre  aMC  BWfll'lM*  HL 
Franci4  de  6aU;  Tult<ioi  St.  Mary'*,  Ttffin,  (Mm. 

John  T.  O'Coimni.. 

Toledo,  FRANcnoo,  phiksoplier,  theologian,  and 
cxegete,  son  of  an  aotltaiy,  b.  iWt  C6ndova,  4 
Get..    l.'-,.S2;  d.    at    RoBQ,    U    Stpt..    1506.  Ho 

8tu<lie<l  philosophy 
at  Valencia  and 
theology  under 
r)oiiniiu:o  Soto  at 
Salamanca.  .\t 
the  age  of  twentv- 
three  he  taugiit 
pyknophy  at  Sala- 
manca, and,  after 
his  ordination,  en- 
tered the  Society 
of  Jesns  there,  3 
Jime,  155S,  and 
made  his  novitiate 
at  Simanacas.  In 
If).'*!)  he  went  to 
Home  and  was  pro- 
fessed in  15(\4.  He 
succes.sively  filliil 
the  post.s  of  mas- 
ter of  novices,  pro- 

fessor  of  philoeo-       fc*iwsoo  C«»i*a  Tte«ao 

phv  for  three  years. 

Scholastic  and  moral  Iheoloftv  for  sue  years,  and  prefect 
of  studies  of  the  Roman  Collejte.  ITe  was  theologian 
of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  and  preacher  to  the  pope 
and  cardinaU  for  twenty-four  years,  accompanied 
Mon.-siirnor  Commetiilone  on  hi.-  mi^-ion  to  the  F.mpe- 
ror  Maximilian  and  King  SiKismund  of  Poland,  and 
was  the  envoy  of  various  pope,s  to  Vienna.  Poland, 
Ciermanv.  Bavari.a,  and  I./Ouvain,  where  he  received 
B'li  ;  iihjur.it  ion  of  the  propositions  which  had  been 
cnndcmned  by  Pius  V  and  GrMory  XIII.  Clement 
VIII  created  him  cardmal,  17  September,  1893:  this 
dignity,  it  seems,  he  desired  to  renounce  in  1594  so 
that  he  would  be  free  to  retire  and  die  in  one  <rf  the 
Jesuit  bouses.  He  was  Umely  instrumental  in  the 
reconciliation  of  Henry  IV  to  the  Chinvh  and  to 
Spam;  at  his  death  Henry  had  a  memorial  service 
for  hun  in  Paris.  As  a  religious  he  i.s  clas.«ed  by  Ma- 
riana as  of  ordinary  virtue:  hi-  w;ls  disjH  used  from 
religious  obedience  Iby  a  secret  papal  Brirf,  Uved  in 
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the  papal  palace,  sought  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  intervened  in  Jesuit  affair* 
with  disastrous  results.  CSrcgory  XIII  oonoderad 
him  one  of  the  mmi  learned  men  ol  hi*  11(6,  and  Soto 
iBokB  lum  as  a  eenius. 

Hi*  p)tiio«i]»ie»l  voxIcb,  espectaHy  "De  anlma", 
ndopted  as  a  text-book  hi  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
give  indications  of  a  philof^ophicHl  rcviviil  !ls  rcgnrds 
Both  matter  and  metLod.  Irrtlevaiit  questions  ivre 
eel  iLsiiJe,  others  arc  weighed  or  reduced,  ;inil  tcrtain 

froblems  are  stated  and  discussed  in  a  broafior  spirit. 
D  his  B<Ti[)tur:il  (XJiiHiienttirips  he  pxamines  ovory 
sentence  of  the  tfxt.  pomts  out  th(>ir  rt'liitioiiship, 
gives  Patriotic  rffiTfnccs  iti  thr  Hiiiiotatioiis,  di?*- 
cusses  and  judges  dogmatic  questions  learnedly 
and  lucidly.  By  some  he  is  considered  the  foremost 
interpreter  of  his  oentury,  and  his  exe^eticnl  worka 
oertoinlv  deserve  the  dret  place.  In  his  t}i(x>logfa»l 
norlu  hr  in  (  tpAT,  concise,  and  orderly.  He  pro- 
daima  hiumcLf  a  disciple  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Tlwrnaa,  althoush  on  certain  questiona  he  ia  quite 
at  varianea  with  them,  as  for  example  the  pnHdmate 
cause  of  fvedestination,  which  for  him  is  prfrviaa 
bona  opera.  In  regard  to  the  famous  Seotist  teach- 
ing that  thr  Word  would  have  become  man  even  if 
Adam  had  uut  siiuuHl,  he  says:  it  is  neither  truo,  \m)\>- 
ahle,  nor  ingenious.  Hi>  work.<  may  I  t  dividt'd 
into  fhrw  claases:  (1)  I'liilosophioal:  "  Intnxiuctio 
in  diaU'ctir:im  Aristotrlis"  (Komo,  1561),  thirt<fn 
editions,  apparently  the  hrst  work  of  a  Jesuit  to  i>e 
priiit<<i  in  Mexico;  "Commentaria  una  cum  quff»- 
tionibus  in  universam  Aristotelis  logicam"  (Rome, 
1572).  seventeen  editions;  "Commentaria  de  physica 
auBCuitatione"  (Venice,  1573),  fifteen  editions;  "l>e 
generatione  et  oomiptione"  (Venice,  1576),  seven 
editions;  "De  anima"  (Venice,  1574).  twenty  edi- 
tions; "Opera  omnia.  Opera  philosophica"  (Lyons, 
1586-92),  only  one  volume  ianied.  (2)  TheoMsioal: 
**In  flummam  theotogis  S.  Thomte  Aquinatia  enarra* 
tio"  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1869),  published  by  Father 
Josd  Parta,  S.J.;  "Summa  casuum  sive  mstructio 
sacerdotum"  (Lyorn^,  lotKVi,  forty-six  editions 
(Spanish  tr^  Juan  df  Saliws;  Italian,  A ndreo  Vema; 
French,  Goflfar;  Biiinmaries  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian).  (3y  Exegelicid:  "In  microsanctum 
Joannis  F<vangclium  oommentarium  '  iKome,  1592), 
nine  f>difion«;  "In  prima  XII  capita  SaPTr>«ancti 
Jesu  ("hristi  D.  \.  1>\  arigeliuin  sccundun^  Litrain" 
(Rome,  1600),  printing  supervised  by  Father  Mif^e! 
VAsques,  S.  J.;  "In  Kpist^lam  B.  Pauli  Ar>oHtoh  ad 
Romanos"  (Rome,  lfi02),  Chaldean  tr..  Father 
Aiovedo.  Manuscripts:  "  Emmendationes  in  Sam 
Biblia  vulgata",  ooneeted  by  direction  of  Glemenfc 
VIII;  '^Reguhe  hebraiea  pro  Imgua  saneta  intdli- 
genda".  Sermons:  "Motivtfs  y  advertencias  de 
oosas  digiuid  de  reformaci6n  cerca  del  Breviario". 

NnsMMBERa,  Vanme*  iluttrt*  de  la  cmnpoMa  dt  Jenu,  V 
(Bilbao.  1890):  Parja.  Fmnriiri  Toltti  e  SociftaU  JtMu  S.  R.  E. 
Pratbtiirri  Cardinalin,  intrixluclion  to  In  Summam  Ihmlogi/t 
S.  Thoma  Aquinalit  rtiamUio  (Roitm^,  1809) ;  AdtraTN,  Ihttoria 
d»  la  <x>mmAta  dt  Jnut  m  la  Atiftmcia  de  Etpalla.  Ill  (Sfadrid, 
lOOa).  AMMMN.  «a0-«l:  SoMMf^RvooEL,  Bihl{cH,t<pu  dt  ta  Muf 
pOfHif  da  /itw.  VIII,  M;  tU  KTCli,  S'ommeltitor. 

Antonio  P^rkz  Ooykna. 

Tolentino.  See  Macebata  and  Toubwtino, 
United  Sees  of. 

Toleration,  Histort  of.— In  say  attonpt  to 
deal  historically  with  the  attitude  of  the  CbunSi 
towards  rdkious  toleration  two  consideratiooii  have 
throu|]ihoot  To  be  kept  in  rnind.  In  the  first  place, 
nearly  all  ecclcsia.st ical  legislation  in  rouard  to  (lie 
repression  of  heresy  profy-eds  upon  the  assumption 
that  heretics  are  in  wilful  revolt  against  lawful  author- 
itv,  that  they  are.  in  fai",  nposfatef  wlio  liv  their 
own  fulpafile  aft  have  renouneed  the  true  faitli  into 
whieh  they  were  baptized,  hreakiiit;  the  enKaKement.«4 
made  by  them,  or  by  ^jionsors  in  rlu-ir  name,  when 

they  became  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 


It  Is  «aqr  to  aee  that  in  the  Middle  A^eb  this  was  not 
an  unreasonable  assumption.  The  Church  of  God 
was  then  indeed  as  a  city  set  upon  a  bill.  No  one 
oouUte  imonuit  of  her  daim%  and  if  certain  peonle 
repudiated  her  authority  H  was  hy  an  act  of  rebemion 
inevitably  canning  with  it  a  menace  to  the  sovereignty 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  accepted.  This  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Cathari,  the  Waldt  n.-^4\-;,  and 
the  Albigcnses,  with  the  I/ollards  and  the  iiujiiiiies, 
and  it  wa.s  still  the  ease  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  Luther,  of  C  alvin,  of  Knox,  and  of  tlie  other  early 
Iteformers.  Onl.\-  by  d^ecs  and  aft(T  a  considerable 
la])se  of  time  did  penprations  come  into  being  who 
could  b(>  re>?.arde<i  as  inculpably  heretical,  for  the 
plea  of  invincible  ignorance  implies  not  only  that 
their  education  took  place  entirely  under  heretical 
influences,  but  also  that  they  could  attain  adult  hfe 
without  being  efFet  tively  confronted  with  the  claims 
which  the  true  Church  makes  upon  the  iOi]^^  of 
reasonable  men.  It  might  plausibly  be  maintained, 
for  exaiBple,  that  such  conditions  were  at  no  time 
realised  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  or  in  the 
more  CathoUc  districts  of  Central  Eurojie.  Hence 
we  cannot  be  entirely  surprised  tliat  tliere  were 
those  who  e\<'u.'*o<i  siieh  Uie;isnres  a.s  the  I<e\oeatioil 
of  the  Edict  of  N';uites,  or  who  sui)ported  the  re])r(^ 
si\-e  legislation  which  was  inaugurated  b\'  the  Cath- 
olic soNcreifjtis  of  Poland  and  Hunp;ary  in  the  mx- 
tfH'iith  and  .seventtS'Uth  centuries. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  canon  law  deals  very 
largely  with  the  enunciation  of  principles  of  right  ami 
v^-rong  which  are  of  their  own  nature  icreformabie, 
the  direct  repeal  of  its  provisions  has  never  or  very 
rarely  been  resorted  to.  This  course  undoubtedly 
has  the  great  advantan  of  mapiring  respect  for  tM 
sanctity  and  stability  ot  the  law,  but  the  consequence 
follows  that  there  remain  upon  the  statute-book  a 
number  of  enactments  which  owing  to  changed 
conditions  are  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes 
obsolete.  The  medieval  legislation  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  usurv,  testamentary  disj)osit ions, 
matrimony,  and  especially  htrt-siy,  largely  falls  under 
tins  category,  while  the  natural  resvilt  of  the  retention 
of  a  consiidfmhle  mass  of  obsolescent  decretals  must 
Ite  the  creation  of  an  element  of,  at  lea-st  tomj)orary, 
uncertainty,  under  which  some  will  favour  and  others 
resist  the  legislation  that  is  pawnng  away.  For 
example  there  was  bound  to  be  a  period  during  which 
ri^umta  would  still  appeal  to  the  veiy  unoompro- 
mudng  measures  in  dealing  with  heretica  which  were 
contemplated  bv  manv  texts  of  the  canon  law,  whQe 
on  the  other  hand  larger-minded  otmtempomiati 
who  were  ihemaehres  y>erhaps  living  under  poHtieal 
conditions  which  forceti  tnem  to  appreciate  the 
aiivantage.H  of  toleration,  tended  to  treat  these  same 
provisions  as  a  dead  letter  and  to  deny  them  all 
validity  in  practical  life.  The  effect  of  both  these 
considerations  li;u«  been  to  make  it  cxtreniely  difficult 
to  draw  a  hard-and-fiisl  line  lieiween  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Church  recognized  the 
desirability  of  a  large  toleration  of  dissident  opinions 
on  the  ground  both  of  justice  and  cxiiediency,  and 
those  under  which  it  seemed  a  duly  to  st  amp  out  tar 
a  policy  of  firm  represision  an  evil  germ  whhm 
threatened  ind^nite  mischief  to  the  well-hein^  of 
Christian floeiety.  Every  lawfuUy^ooost it u ted  society 
must  put  down  on  principle  the  wopagation  of  such 
sedition  as  threatens  its  own  esoBtence,  and  this  ia 
not  persi'cutton  so  kmR  as  re.oBon  and  humamty  KFO 
resiiected  in  the  means  of  suppression  employed. 

Perserufion  begins  when  no  rc;i>?onable  proportion 
is  observ(>d  between  the  force  used  in  compulsion  and 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  interests  wliich  it  is 
.•soucht  to  control  To  determine  ilie  exact  point  at 
wliich  legitimate  repression  t)aK  '  n  persecution  is 
hence  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.   For  this  reason 
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we  should  pmhubly  (it)i;iiii  :i  clL-iiriT  view  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Church  in  pxst  history  hy  stiuiyinK  the  re- 
lationa  of  the  papacy  with  those  Ixxlics  which  like  the 
Jews  and  pagans  were  recosiuzed  lying  outride  her 
direct  |uris(liction.  Regarded  as  a  centre  of  Ki)irituul 
AUtlianty  the  Holy  See  did  not  claim  the  unbap- 
tiied  M  subjects,  but  still  the  popes  as  sovereigns  ofa 
temponl  state  had  to  adopt  a  definite  attitude  to- 
waraa  the  Jews  who  lived  in  tliflirdaininiona.  IVaciiig 
these  relations  as  a  whole  and  ooni|Mrii|g  tiMU  wita 
the  ideas  which  nrevailed  among  seeuhr  iiikn  of  fJie 
time,  the  principles  formulated,  and  for  the  mo«t  part 
acted  upon,  by  the  ixiix-s,  set  an  example  of  mildnem 
to  the  re«t  of  i'urope.  As  early  as  a  d.  ")98,  Grefiorj' 
the  Cireat  clearly  liiid  down  that  tlir  Jews,  while  they 
were  to  be  r<'str:iine<l  from  prcMirninK  utmii  the  tolerii- 
tion  accordcti  to  them  by  the  law,  han  ii  claim  to  be 
treated  equitably  and  justly.  They  were  to  l>e 
allowed  to  keep  iVieir  own  fcHtivals  and  n>ligious  prac- 
tices, and  their  riKh(«  of  projKTty,  even  in  the  eaw  of 
their  synagogues,  were  to  be  respected  (dreg.  Mag. 
Regesta,  M.  G.  H.,  II)  67  and  383).  In  the  later 
Middle  Ages  there  niuy  Ix^  traced  through  a  long  series 
of  pontificates  the  repeated  confirmations  of  the  Bull, 
awignable  probably  m  the  fiist  inetaiioe  to  Pope  Gal^ 
lixtuan(e.ll»)  and  known  as '*8ieutJvdiBS^.  It 
was  a  sort  of  papd  charter  of  protection  to  the  Jews 
and  in  its  first  sentence  are  embodied  certain  words  of 
one  of  dregorj'  the  Great's  let  tern  just  refemxl  to. 
"As  hcetire",  says  this  document,  "'ought 'not  to  Ijo 
allowed  to  the  Jews  to  presume  in  their  synagogues 
beyond  what  is  jxTmitted  by  the  law  fto  triey  ought 
not  to  be  interfere<l  with  in  Hudi  thiIlK^^  :uh  are  allowed. 
We  therefon-,  although  they  prefer  to  cimtmue  in  their 
hardness  of  heart  rather  than  bo  guided  by  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  prophets  to  a  kuowle<ige  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  do  nevertheless,  since  they  invoke  our  pro- 
teirttion  and  aid,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
predeeeSBors  and  out  of  the  mildness  of  Christian 
piety,  extend  to  them  the  shield  of  our  protection." 
The  document  then  lays  down  (1)  that  the  Jews  are 
not  to  be  eooMiMUed  by  forae  to  cmbnoe  Caiiiatianitv, 
bat  ace  only  to  be  baptiaed  of  their  own  fine  will: 
(2)  that  apart  from  a  judidal  sentence  in  a  eourt  of 
taw  no  one  is  to  injure  them  in  life  or  limb  or  to  take 
away  their  property  or  to  interfere  with  such  cus- 
tomary riglit.s  as  (licy  may  have  enjoyed  in  the  places 
where  they  live;  ('A.  that  they  are  not  to  be  attacked 
with  sticks  and  .stom-s  on  occasion  of  their  festival 
celebrations,  nor  arc  (hey  to  Ix*  comiK-lled  to  H'nder 
any  feudal  scrviccji  beyond  such  as  are  customary; 
(4)  th.'it  their  cemeteries  in  particular  are  not  to  be 
violatetl.  (See  M.  Stern,  "Urkundliche  lieitrage", 
n.  171.)  This  chartt  r  n  issuer i  and  confirmed  as  it 
was  by  some  twenty  or  thirty  pontiffs  during  a  period 
of  400  years  is  certainly  of  much  more  weight  as  lay- 
ing down  the  Church's  view  of  the  duty  of  toleration, 
as  an  abstract  principle!  tbu  any  penecuting  e<Jicts 
evoked  by  special  draomataaoes  or  ookraredby  the 
pwpossceslow  of  the  indivktual  legidator. 

Looking  at  the  documents  of  imquestioned  authen- 
ticity extracted  by  Stem  from  the  i)apal  Regesta  it 
becomes  clear  that  thrtjughout  the  later  Middle  Ages 
the  Jews  in  almost  every  emergency  turned  to  the 

IKiIM's  as  to  thi'ir  natural  pnjtectors.  Despite  such 
eijislafion  a-i  that  of  the  tourth  Council  of  Lateran 
(Ul  ")i  iiii|>ii-irie  till  v,i  iiringof  a  di.stinetive  badge  and 
cx<'luding  Jews  from  public  offices,  still  even  such  a 
summary  as  that  in  the  Jewish  lOncyclopedia  (s.  v. 
"I'opKs")  distinctly  leaves  the  impres.sion  that  the 
Holy  Sh-  exercisi'd  on  the  whole  a  marke«llv  re.strain- 
ing  influeiK're  on  the  t>erseeuling  spirit  of  toe  Middle 
Ages.  In  iwrticular,  more  than  one  of  the  pO|>eB» 
beginning  with  Innocent  IV,  issued  Bulb  extmerating 
the  Jews  from  that  charge  of  rit  ual  murder,  which,  as 
in  the  well-known  story  of  little  Hugh  of  Unooln, 
pniudioed  public  opinion  ao  ationgly  against  them 


lef.  \'aeun<iard,  "  I^i  question  liii  ineiirtrc  rituel 
chez  les  Juifs"  in  "Kludes  de  critique  el  d'histoire 
religicu.se",  lid  s<>ries,  I'aria,  1912).  It  was  again  the 
IX)pi%i  (e.  g.,  Sixtus  IV  and  Clement  VII)  who  at  the 
time  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  St)ani8h  Inquisition 
exertwl  themselves  to  set  some  check  upon  the  severi- 
ties exercised  against  the  Maranos  m  the  llxrian 
Peninsula.  The  edicts  issued  at  various  times  for  the 
destruction  of  copies  of  the  Talmud,  the  Bull  "Cum 
ninusabsurdum''^of  Paul  iV  eonatniaiinc  tba  Jews  of 
Rome  to  live  segregated  In  a  Ghetto  and  aubjeet  to 
other  harassing  disabilities,  represent  rather  the  preju- 
dices of  individual  pontiffs  than  any  eonsmtent  pnn- 
cijile  of  persecution.  I>et  it  also  be  noted  that  the 
induence  of  the  Church  has  re|>eat('dly  lM'<'n  exerted 
for  the  protection  of  j)agan  races  a>s':;inst  forcible 
conversion,  and  that  it  hjus  freely  t<ilrraie<i  siieh 
religious  rites  amongst  8avag<>H  a.'^  were  not  openly 
debasing  and  immoral.  The  history  of  the  jireacliing 
of  Christianity  in  the  New  Worlfl  shows  many  ex- 
amples in  which  the  fanatical  seal  lay  with  the  profli- 
gate Spanish  adventurers  who  conquered  the  country, 
while  ecclesiastical  authority  advocated  sympathy 
with  the  natives  and  indulgence  for  their  religious 
obaervaneea.  On  the  other  hand  thia  induhnnee 
ahown  to  pagan  euetoma,  obvioualy  enou|^,  qooM  not 
be  extended  without  limit.  Even  British  rule  in  India 
ultimately  considered  it  desirable  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  suttee  by  which  the  wives  of  the  upper  clas.soa 
were  re<]uirwl  to  commit  suicide  u|)on  the  death  of 
their  hu.sbands.  This,  howi  ver,  was  not  effectively 
prohibited,  even  in  the  liritish  provinces,  until  1S20. 

With  regard  to  the  toleration  of  Christian  heretics 
and  schismatics  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con.sult  the 
article  iNqtnsmoN.  No  verj"  systematic  metusun-s  of 
repression  seem  to  have  come  into  practice  before  the 
twelfth  century.  The  aggr»-}«ive  attitude  adopted  in 
the  c^sc  of  the  Priscillianists  (q.  v.)  and  Donatists 
(q.  v.)  was  oii^bgleaBto  the  action  of  the  bisluqw  than 
to  that  of  the  emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  < 
be  disputefl  that  after  the  authority  of  the  popes' 
finnly  established,  ecclesiastical  eampaigns  were 
dertaken  agatnst  the  Oathari,  the  Waldenses^  and 
Albigoues  as  well  as  later  on  against  the  followers  of 
Wicklif  and  Hus.  Moreover  isolated  executions  for 
heresy  (btuning  at  the  st.ake  being  commonly  en>- 
ploye<l  for  this  pun  >osi")  were  known  Ix-fore  tlie  twelfth 
century  hoi\\  in  East  and  ^^"est ;  tliou^rh  at  the  wime 
time  tnc  actual  infliction  of  the  puiuHhinent,  then  as 
after,  nui.st  be  re^fardiMl  an  act  of  the  civil  power 
rather  than  that  of  any  ecelesiustiral  tribunal.  But 
though  .an  Inc|Uisi(ion  of  heretLcal  practices  m.ay  be 
regarded  as  having  been  first  formally  set  un,  at  any 
rate  in  embryo,  about  the  second  half  of  the  tliirteonth 
century  no  measures  of  extreme  sevmty  were  in  ths 
beginning  prescribed  or  generally  adopted.  The 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  m  1215  unpoeed  aa  a  pen- 
alty the  deprivation  of  property  and  dvfl  atakea. 
Canvicted  neratio^  evsn  thouni  lepentant.  w»a 
eaduded  firom  pubnc  oik«  and  weie  oom^oled  to 
wear  a  badge.  If  their  retractation  was  uudncere 
they  were  liable  to  be  confined  in  a  public  prenn.  At 
till-  >:iuir  time  if  mUSt  not  be  forRotfen  (haf  all  tlicM' 
nie<lie\  al  heresies,  as  such  an  hi.slorian  as  ( iairdner  has 
notic(>d  (Lollardy,  I,  46),  struck  at  the  foundations  of 
social  order.  Nl.  Guiraud's  account  of  the  extrava- 
gant feacliing  of  theCathari  and  Albigen.««es  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  point.  It  cannot  Ix  doubted  that  the 
severities  whicn  then  began  to  be  exerci.>ie<l  in  the 
name  of  religion  were  prompted  by  no  lust  for  blood. 
It  seemed  rather  to  orthodox  churehmai  that  the 
Church  was  so  menaced  by  these  subversive  doctrines 
that  her  very  existence  was  at  stake. 

Under  then  circumstances  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  ordinanoea  of  the  canon  law,  for  the  moat 
piurt  fonnulated  at  a  time  when  ABwynsian  teach- 
mgi  weie  a  pieaent  danger,  should  bamnudined  to  the 
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ride  of  wmity  and  that  to  tiw  iMmMkm  of  that 

age  toleration  seemed  only  a  weaknem.  "The  pro- 
scription of  the  Albigpnsca ",  sayn  M.  Guiraud,  "waa 
not  thf  cfTi'cf  of  any  ft'rocioiiH  hatred  of  niishclirvera 
too  often  attrihutfd  to  the  princca  of  tha)  ■  It 
vvius  in.sj)irt<i  l)y  a  consideration  which  ha«  b<i'n  hap- 

/  pily  dotin('<l  \>y  Maying  tliat  hereby  was  at  that  time  jm 
much  a  crime  ugain.sl  .social  unliT  ua  aKainst  re- 
hgion"  (Ciuiraud,  "Cliartulairc  dc  I'rouiilc",  I, 
Ixxxiv).  Kvcn  anti-Roman  an  hi«torijin  as  Ha»c 
Hums  up  the  practical  effects  of  the  LoUard  movement 
by  saying  "Wyclif  protlucenl  no  permanent  rrUgious 
impreomon  upon  tiie  maas  of  the  people.  His  teach- 
ing was  misundenitood  and  cauaed  a  revolt  of  tlbe 
peMMita  which  resulted  only  in  disafrter"  (Kirchen- 
gewdiiehte.  1886,  p.  353).  Again  it  waa  not  to  be 
expwted  tint  the  fint  fniita  of  Um  Bafflnoation  would 
be  liMy  to  mitigate  the  pivvshnt  view  of  the  mie- 
diievoiM  nature  of  heresy.  The  pdHtieal  and  social 
evils  to  which  the  leaching  of  I^uther  and  Calvin  gave 
rise,  jiH  well  UK  the  fanatical  persecution  of  the  Calho- 
licM  by  so  many  of  their  ff)ll<)wer><,  are  made  clear  Im"- 
yond  dispute  in  Huch  a  work  ax  that  of  Jans-nen's 
"History  of  tlic  German  Fe<)])le",  to  which  the  reader 
may  h*'  referred.  It  wjus  oiil>-  natural  that  the  con- 
ccfition  of  liiTCfV  a.s  an  ;itlack  U|>on  law  and  order  a.s 
wel!  as  iiixiti  religion  .should  be  thereby  (ii  c  jiim-ii 
Moreover  in  nearly  ever>'  case  where  the  reproach  of 
intolerance  has  been  cast  against  the  Church,  aa  for 
example,  the  Massacre  of  Haint  Bartholomew  (q.  v.) 
or  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea  (see  Hvotna* 
MOCa),  the  persecuting  initiative  has  como  far  more 
from  temporal  nders  thun  from  the  Church  or  her 
wpwmlalivw.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ferocity  of 
tile  lea^g  Rcfonnm  mons  than  equalled  that  of  tin 
most  fiercely  denounced  inquisttora.  Even  the  "gen- 
tle" Melanchthon  wrote  to  Calvin  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  burning  of  Ser\'etu8.  "The  Church",  he 
said,  "Ixith  now  and  in  all  general  ionn,  owes  and  will 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude."  "I.,et  there  be  no 
pity  ,  Luther  exhorfefl  lii.s  followers,  "it  is  a  time  of 
wrath  not  of  mercy.  .  .  .  Thercfon\  <Ii  ar  l  ords,  let 
him  who  can  .slay,  .smite,  desfrov"  (sec  lUard,  "The 
Reformation  and  Modem  Thought  ").  "John  Knox  ", 
said  .\cton  i  Hi.storv  of  Freedom,  p.  44),  "thought  that 
ever>'  Catholic  in  t^cotland  ought  to  be  put  to  death." 
Moreover  in  any  case  there  is  more  to  be  urged  than  a 
mere  "tu  quo<]ijc  "  argument.   The  Church  has  often 

■  given  proof  of  her  moderation  wbm  broo^  into 
-  .  relsticm  with  those  whom  she  waa  not  kfiealhr  eom- 

'  pelled  to  treat  aa  rthtHa.  No  better  exampMa  ean 
perhaps  he  afforded  than  the  hiatonr  of  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  eokoiaa  in  the  New  World,  and 
notably  that  of  the  Ptovfatee  of  Maryland  (q.  v.). 

HkrokvhiVthkh,  Palholir  Churrh  nnd  Chr-ittinn  State  (tr. 
I.<>n'l<<n.  IS7tV  ;  DrVA.H,  Kru  of  thr  (l'orW«  l^mtTrm  (lx>nr|oD, 
190n),  tH9-2IO:  .\cTnN,  Uiii,  of  Frtnlom  (rtprititiYl  Ixinilon. 
1007);  CiiBianTON,  Ptmeutim  and  Tolrrance  (Ix>ndoa,  I80S); 
mvuMOKH,  Akad«miaeh»  Vortraot,  III  (I^idiik.  1801).  274-^1. 
Than  Umcb  miclM  mhi  only  b<-  r>-<<rim mended  with  many 
UMini.  SMalMbiM. of  aittotolNu' iniTinN. 

IIkKBEKT  THUR.HTON. 

Toleration,  RKi.unofs. — Toleration  in  general 
signifies  patient  forbearance  in  the  presence  of  an  evil 
which  one  is  unable  or  unwillinft  to  prevent.  By  ri'- 
ligioua  toleration  is  underKtrxMi  the  magnanimou.s 
indulgence  which  one  shows  towards  a  religion  other 
thannifl  own,  accompanied  by  the  moral  determina- 
tion to  leave  it  and  its  adherenta  unmolested  in  pri- 
ynle  and  public,  although  internally  one  views  it  with 
eonvlete  disapproval  aa  a  "falie  faith",  ^oe,  in 
thia  article,  we  are  to  treat  toleration  only  from  the 
atandpoint  of  principle,  leaving  it.s  historical  develop- 
ment to  be  diwiiHSfcri  in  a  special  article,  we  shall  con- 
sider: 1.  The  Idea  of  Toleration;  II.  The  Inadiiiis.sj- 
bihly  of  Theoretical  Dogmatical  Toleration;  III.  'I  he 
Obliution  to  Show  Practical  Civil  Toleration; 
IV.  The  Necessity  of  Public  Political  Toleration. 


o  vombunoii 

I.  Tn  hmk  op  Toununoir.— Oonaidefed  in  tte 

abstract,  the  general  idea  of  toleration  containa  two 

chief  momenta:  (a)  the  existence  of  something  which 
is  regarded  as  an  evil  by  the  tolerating  subject ;  (h)  the 
magnanimous  determination  not  to  interfere  with  the 
evil,  but  to  allow  it  to  run  it«  course  without  molesta- 
tion. Viewed  under  the  former  aspect,  toleration  is 
akin  to  fialiencc  which  al.so  connotes  an  attitude  of 
forb«^aranc<'  in  the  face  of  aii  evil.  Patience,  how- 
ever, Ls  rather  the  endurance  of  j)hysical  sufferings 
(e.  g.  misfortune,  8ickne««i),  toleration  of  ethical  eviu. 
When  not  an  evil  but  aonie  n»al  good  (e.  g.  truth  or 
virtue)  is  in  question,  toleration  gives  way  to  interior 
approbation  and  external  promotion  of  such  good. 
No  one  will  say:  "We  must  show  toleration  towaida 
science  or  oatriotiam",  for  both  these  objects  are 
rBCOfniied  oy  all  aa  laudable  and  dcainble.  A  sec- 
ond idea  aldn  to  toleration  ia  ooonivaooe  (eofmiMRtfa, 
dunmuloHo),  which  means  the  ddiberate  eloBing  of 
one's  eyes  to  evil  conditions  so  as  not  to  be  obligra  to 
take  me.tsureH  against  them.  The  distinction  be* 
twe^-n  connivance  an<l  toleration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  not  only  closes  its  eyes  to  the  tolerated  evil, 
but  also  openly  contNnles  it  eoiii)il('te  liberty  of  action 
and  freedom  to  spread.  It  is  iii(li  >  ii  m  tliis  (h'lilM-rate 
granting  of  lilM-rty  that  the  characteristic  quality  of 
toleration  lies.  For  the  intolerant  person  also  re- 
gards what  opposes  him  as  an  evil  and  a  source  of 
annoyanc*-;  but,  it  is  only  by  combating  it  overtly  or 
secretly,  that  he  shows  nia  intokrance.  Not  all  ilH 
tolerance,  however,  is  a  vke,  nor  ia  all  tolerance  a 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  an  exagip-ated  tolerance 
may  easily  amount  to  a  vice,  while  mtolerance  keep- 
ing within  just  limito  may  be  a  virtue.  Tliia  alal»> 
ment  ia  anbatantiaily  in  agreemeBt  witib  Antolle'a 
definition  that  virtue  in  general  holda  the  right  awao 
between  two  extremes,  which  arc  as  such  both  vieea. 
Thus  the  intolerance  shown  by  parents  foward.s  grave 
faults  in  their  children  is  an  oljli^ation  innKised  by 
con.sci(-nre,  allh<iup!i,  if  it  be  carried  to  the  extreme  of 
cruelly,  it  degentrates  into  a  vice.  On  the  other 
hand,  cxcc^'sive  folera'inn  towards  an  evil  becomes 
under  certain  circumstances  a  vice,  for  example,  when 
sr  rul ar  rulera  look  With  foUad  anna  upon  puhbo  im- 
morality. 

The  above  remarks  show  that  manifold  diatinctiona 
are  necessary  before  we  arc  in  a  poeition  to  develop  the 
tnia  principles  which  underlie  real  toleration.  View« 
mg  our  mihiect  partly  from  the  ethical  and  religioua, 
and  partly  from  the  political  standpoint,  we  find  three 
distinct  kinds  of  tolerance  and  intokranoe,  which  rrf er 
to  entirely  different  domaina  and  thus  reat  on  diffcnnt 
prindplea.  Aa  regards  religious  toleranoe^  vrtiidi 
alone  concerns  us  here,  we  must  distinguish  espeieially 
between  the  thing  and  the  person,  the  error  and  the 
erring.  According  as  we  consider  tlie  thing  or  the  per- 
son, we  have  (lieoretiral,  dogmatic,  or  practical  civic 
tolerance,  or  ini<tlenince.  Distinct  from  both  is  jwlit- 
ical  tolerance,  since  the  distinction  between  the  in<li- 
vidual  and  the  State  nnisf  also  be  considered.  We 
nuist  iniiuire  .someuhat  iiiori'  rlosi  ly  into  these  throe 
kinds  of  tolemnce  and  their  opixwites  before  consider- 
ing the  principles  which  underlie  each. 

(!)  By  theoretical  dogmatic  tolerance  is  meant  the 
tolerating  of  error  as  son,  insofarasitisan  error;  or, 
as  Leziua  concisely  cxpressps  it , "  the  recognition  of  the 
relative  and  subjective  right  of  error  to  existence" 
("Der  Toleransbeniff  Lockea  u.  Puffcndorfa". 
aig,  1900,  p.  2).  Such  a  tolerance  ean  only  be  the 
outoome  of  an  attitude  which  is  indifferent  to  the 
rif^t  of  truth,  and  which  places  truth  and  error  on  the 
same  level.  In  philo«»ophy  this  attitude  is  briefly 
termed  scepticism,  in  the  domain  of  reliirion,  it  de- 
velops into  religious  indiiTercpi  i>ni  w  liich  declares  that 
all  religions  are  e<iually  true  and  hoimI  or  equally  false 
and  ba<l.  Such  an  internal  and  extertial  indifT<'rence 
towards  all  religions,  especially      Christian  religion. 
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is  nothing  el»o  than  the  expression  of  personal  unbelief 
and  lack  of  religious  convictions.  A  person  who  is 
tolerant  in  the  domain  of  dogma  resembles  the  bota- 
nist who  cultivates  in  his  experimental  beds  both  edible 
plants  and  poisonous  herbs  as  atikiB  vatnabfe  ftowtbs, 
while  a  person  intolenuit  of  enw  may  be  oompatcd  to 
a  market-gardener,  who  aUowB  only  edible  fdanta  to 
grow,  and  eradicates  noxious  weeds.  Jut  as  vioe 
poaseftups  no  real  right  to  existence,  whatever  tolen^ 
tiot)  may  bo  shown  to  the  vicious  persfin,  ho  also  re» 
ligiuu.H  frnir  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  forbcaruiiw  and 
indulgence,  even  lliougli  the  erring  jxTsnn  may  merit 
the  greatest  afTcction  and  esteem.  There  is,  of 
coursi',  a  ]i>y('}inj(  i^ii  al  frewloin  both  to  Bin  and  to  err, 
hut  this  liberty  ih  not  equivalent  to  an  inherent  right 
to  sin  or  to  err  in  religion.  The  "freedom  of  thought" 
claimed  by  free-thinkers  ia  really  vitiated  by  an  in- 
ternal contradiction,  since  the  intellect  is  bound  by 
the  laws  of  thought  and  must  in  many  cases  yield  to 
the  force  of  evidence.  But  if  by  freedom  of  thought 
we  are  to  understand  the  personal  ri^t  of  the  indi- 
'^ual  to  fom  oo  all  questions  such  internal  oonvic- 
tiom  M  he  migr  judge  lii^t,  this  ethical  freedom  also 
has  its  fimita,  nnoe  the  hmer  qriritual  life  ia  at  all 
events  subject  to  ron^ience  and  to  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  and  is,  therefore,  bound  by  ethical  obli- 
galions  which  no  man  may  disregard.  The  so-called 
"freedom  of  belief",  wliich  a-sscrts  the  right  of  each 
person  to  believe  what  he  pli'ascs,  is  oih-u  to  tli<'  siune 
criticism.  For,  if  the  psycholoiz'.ral  liberty  to  accept 
the  wiliiest  phanta-sie.s  and  the  most  foolisfi  stories  is 
an  tmdeniable  prerogative  of  the  human  soul,  ethical 
freedom  and  the  ethical  right  to  frfHflom  of  bcHef  are 
nevertheless  conditionenl  by  the  preaumntion  that  a 
poraon  will  spurn  all  false  religions  and  cling  solely  to 
that  which  ho  hsws  recognized  a-s  alone  true  and  conse- 
quent^ alone  legitimate.  ThLs  obligation  was  justly 
emphasised  by  L(>o  Xlll  in  his  Encyclical  "Immortale 
Dei"  of  1  November,  ISH.'i:  "Ofiicium  eat  maximinn 
amplccti  et  animo  et  moribua  leUgjonem,  nec  quam 
quisque  maluerit,  aed  quam  Deus  jtuaent  quamque 
cortis  minimeque  dubitandis  indiciis  unam  ex  omni- 
bus veram  esse  const  iterit"  (The  gravest  obligation 
requires  the  .icceptance  and  practice,  not  of  the 
religion  which  one  may  chcK>se,  but  uf  that  which 
(lod  prescribe.s  aixl  wliich  i.s  known  by  certain  and 
indubitable  marks  to  be  the  only  true  one).  (Cf.  Den- 
zinger,  " Kiichiridion",  'Jlh  ed.,  Freiburg,  KKX),  n. 
1701.)  The  mere  dctM'ription  of  this  kind  of  toler- 
ance shovv.s  that  it.s  opposite,  i.  e.  theoretical  dogmatic 
intolerance,  cannot  be  a  vice.  For  it  is  es.seiit  iaJlv 
nothing  else  than  the  expression  of  the  < >hject  ive  intof- 
eranoe  of  truth  towards  error.  In  the  domain  of  sci- 
enoe  and  of  faith  alike,  truth  ia  the  standard,  the  aim, 
and  thejniide  of  all  investigation;  but  love  of  truth 
and  tnitQuUiieaB  forbid  every  honourable  investigator 
to  eooBtenaBee  eirar  or  falsehood.  It,  therefore,  fol- 
lowB  that  wdl-eonsidered  ofiposition  to  aetual  or  sup- 
po.^  eiTor,  in  whatever  domain,  is  simply  the  antag- 
onism between  truth  and  falsehood  translated  into 
persona!  conviction;  as  impersonal  adversaries,  truth 
and  error  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  as  yes 
and  no,  and  conseouently.  in  a(-cor(lance  with  the  law 
of  contr.ndicriofi.  tliey  can  tolenite  no  mean  between 
them,  'i'his  t  lii'or>  f  ical  dogmatic  iiiloli-ranco — w 
often  misundr-rstooii,  so  often  confoundiil  with  other 
kinds  of  intolerance,  and  a.s  a  n-suli  unjustly  com- 
bated— is  claimed  bv  every  .scholar,  philosopher, 
theologian,  artist,  and  statesman  as  an  incontestable 
right,  and  is  unliesitatingly  accepted  by  everyone  in 
daily  intercourse. 

(2)  Practical  civic  tolerance  consists  in  the  personal 
esteem  and  love  which  we  are  bound  to  show  towards 
the  erring  person,  even  thourii  we  condemn  or  combat 
his  error.  The  motive  for  uiis  difference  of  attitude 
is  lo  he  sought  in  the  ethical  commandment  of  love  for 
all  men,  which  Christianity  has  raised  to  the  higher 
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ideal  of  charity  or  love  of  neighbour  for  the  .=iike  of 
God.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  outgrowths  of  this 
charitv  is  shown  in  the  correct  Christian  at  tit  utK;  tow- 
ards the  heterodox.  This  rekttion,  rooted  solely  in 
pure  bve,  is  commonly  meant  when  one  speaks  of 
"religious  tolerance".  It  springs,  not  from  r'***'tfi*i* 
pride  or  from  pity  pluming  itsdf  oo  Its  superiority,  but 
duefly  from  respect  for  another's  religious  eonvictioa^ 
which  out  of  true  charity  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  to 
no  purjxjeje.  Since  innocent  error  may  attain  to  the 
firmest  and  sincerest  conviction,  tlie  j)erson's  sjilva- 
tif>n  does  not  M  ctn  1h  ureal  1>  impenllfHl  until  gocHi 
faith  turns  into  haii  I'ailli,  m  winch  i-;tsc  alone  the  f(H>l- 
ing  uf  \  has  no  justihcation.  'I  tn-  t;<i(>i!  fiuih  of  the 
hetorodo.v  jRTson  must,  sis  a  rule,  he  presunieil,  until 
the  rontnu^'  is  clearly  i-stablislu^l.  But  e\(>n  in  the 
extremost  rjuses,  Christian  charity  miist  never  be 
wounded,  since  the  final  judgment  on  the  iixlividual 
cons4'icnco  rests  with  Him  who  "s<'arches  the  heart 
and  the  reins".  The  same  mea.sure  of  n-juntt  which  a 
Cathohc  claims  for  his  religion  must  be  shown  by  him 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  non-Cat hotioB.  Here 
obtains  (he  iwinefole  which  Grmry  IX  oaoe  recom- 
mended in  a  Brief  (6  April,  1233),  addressed  to  tha 
Rench  bishops  concerning  the  attitude  of  Christians 
towards  the  Jews:  "Est  autem  Judteis  a  Christianis 
exhibenda  benipnitits,  f|uani  Chri>i  imii--  in  I'aganiamo 
existent  iIjus  cupimus  exhit>eri"  iCiinstian.s  luust  show 
towards  Jews  the  same  good  will  which  we  desirt"  to 
b(>  .shown  to  Christians  in  pagan  lands).  (Cf.  .\uvray, 
"Ix'  r6gistre  de  (^n'Koirr  IX  ,  n.  1216.)  Whoever 
claims  tolerance  must  likewise  siiow  tolerance.  True 
loleraneo  in  the  rijilit  place  ami  under  the  right  condi- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  alsio  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  delicate  virtues,  an<l  in  theposfscis- 
sion  of  it  the  true  greatness  of  a  noble  and  beautiful 
soul  is  reflected.  To  such  a  soul  has  been  communi- 
cated, as  it  were,  a  s}mrk  of  the  burning  charity  of  the 
God  of  love,  Who  with  infinite  forbearance  tolerates 
the  oountlem  evils  of  the  world,  and  suffers  the  oodcle 
to  now  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest. 

The  precept  of  fraternal  charity  is  transgressed  by 
practical  civic  intolerance,  which  in  more  or  less  dt^ 
testable  fashion  tran.sfers  intolerance  of  the  error  to 
the  erring  persons.  With  complete  justice  did  tb«» 
sarcastic  iSwift  write:  "In  religion  many  ha%'-  just 
enough  to  mak<'  tliem  hate  one  another,  not  enougli  to 
make  them  love  one  another'*  (cf.  J.  S.  Mackenzie, 
'■.\n  Iiilroduiiion  to  Social  Philosophy",  {!la.sgow, 
ISIH),  p.  1  U)  ;■.  The  intolerant  man  is  avoided  lus  much 
as  pos.sible  by  every  high-minded  pi  ixin  both  in 
society  and  in  daily  intercourse.  T!  -  i  : n,  who  is 
tolerant  in  every  emergency  is  alone  lo\  able  and  wins 
thehMirtsof  his  feUowmen.  .Such  tolerance  is  ail  the 
more  estimaUe  in  one  whose  loyal  practice  of  his  own 
faith  wards  off  all  suspicion  of  unbehef  or  religious 
tndifferenee,  and  whose  friendly  bearing  towards  the 
heterodox  emsnates  from  pure  neii^Dourly  charity 
and  a  strict  sense  of  justice.  It  is  also  an  indisi>en- 
sable  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  co-operation  among  a  people  comixisisl  of 
different  religious  denominations,  and  is  the  riml  of 
religious  |>cace  in  the  state.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
I)riy.ed  and  promoted  by  the  civil  authorities  a.«  a  .life- 
guard of  the  pubUr  w«>al.  for  a  warfare  of  all  against 
all.  destructive  of  the  i^tate  ils«^lf,  must  again  break 
out  I  JUS  at  the  time  of  the  religious  wars  and  of  .\nier- 
ican  Knownothingism),  if  citisens  be  allowed  to 
a.ssjiil  one  another  on  account  of  religious  differences. 
A  person  who  by  extensive  travel  or  large  experience 
has  become  acquainteil  with  the  world  and  men,  and 
with  the  finer  forms  of  life,  docs  not  easily  develop  Into 
a  heretic-hunter,  a  sadly  incongruous  figure  m  tho 
modem  world. 

(3)  PubUe  politieal  tolerance  n  not  a  dtttv  of  the 
citizens,  but  is  an  affair  of  the  State  and  of  legisla- 
tion.   Its  essence  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  State 
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granta  tolerance  to  all  the  r^igkNii  deooauoar 
tions  witooB  it*  boundaries,  wtfaer  through  ita  written 
constittttioD,  throuKh  ap<>cial  ohariers,  or  at  least 
through  prescriptive  right  baaed  on  long  tradition. 
This  tolerance  may  under  certain  circumstances 
amount  U>  'hi'  pnii'  iplc  of  i-tpialii >•  of  r;iilits  or  parity, 
eveu  !o  lilt'  lull  cujovuifii'  <if  ;vll  civ  il  nghls,  (jiiliirly 
regardlcas  nf  (hk  s  reiigiou.s  Ix  lu  f.  Since  the  nioiirtn 
State  can  and  miisf  rnitintniii  touariid  the  varioM-^  rr  lin- 
ions  and  deuonunai  ions  a  riiori'  htoiid-niindwl  a'  i  ii  \ulc 
than  the  unyieidtng  ciiaracUT  oi  iter  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution permit  the  ('hurch  to  adopt,  it  must  ^anui- 
tee  toindividuftln  and  rehgioua  hmUes  not  alone  interior 
freedom  of  belu  f .  hut  aUno,  a.s  itrt  logical  correlative,  to 
manifeat  that  bciief  outwardly — that  i^,  the  right  to 
profeaB  before  the  world  one's  rrht;i<'ii^  (onvictions 
witlioat  the  interference  uf  others,  and  to  give  visible 
eamfwakm  to  these  convictions  in  prayer,  aaeiiiice,  and 
Divine  worship.  This  threefold  needoai  of  laith,  pah 
f«$«iinn,  and  worship  is  iisoaliy  included  under  the 
general  name  of  religious  fretslom.  Tolerance  and 
reliRious  liberty  arc  not.  however,  interchangeable 
terms,  siiii-c  tin-  riL:lil  inipliiNl  in  stati'  tiilcraiici"  to 
prant  full  or  liiiii!i-<l  rrli^iou-  lild-rty  in\(i]vcs  tlic  fiir- 
tlnT  ritilit  to  rrfusc,  to  coiitrai'',  or  to  withdraw  tlii,> 
frii'«loiM  UMilcr  t'fi'taui  ciri'iimslaiiccs,  a.-;  is  clear  from 
the  history  of  toleration  law  s  in  e\  <  ry  ane.  Nor  is  i  he 
idea  of  parity  identical  with  that  <.>(  religions  librrt\ 
For  the  maintenance  of  a  state  ("liun  h  from  nuhlic 
funds  (e.  g.  the  Kstahliahed  Church  of  England)  is  an 
offence  against  parity  aa  reganls  the  di.Hsidents,  who 
must  meet  their  religious  needs  out  of  their  own 
means,  hut  it  does  not  affect  the  general  r»«- 
ligioua  liberty,  which  ia  eqjoyed  by  the  diasidcnta 
intbeaameaqBree  aa  by  the  neaibeie  of  the  ttate 
Church. 

Political  intoleranee  finds  its  harshest  cxpreasion  in 

the  forcible  ini|)o«iilion  of  a  religion  and  its  worship, 
which  reached  its  clima.x  in  t  he  dra.st  ic  iwlit  iciU  maxim  of 
the  Ueformai  ion  eiKX'h:  "Cuius  reeio.  iHiuset  rclinio". 
Since  external  jirofo^sion  and  lit  ur^rii  a!  worship  are 
but  the  sjxintaneou.s  expression  of  fail  h.  it  is  jilain  that 
state  euiiipuisiuu  in  the  matter  of  worship  is  a  griev- 
ous attempt  to  t\Taimi/e  over  i-onscience  and  tends  to 
breed  hypocrisy.  Neither  jKiiitical  nor  eeclesiaslical 
authority  can  exercise  a  physical  control  over  interior 
conviction,  since  into  the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
only  the  Deity  can  enter,  and  He  alone  can  compel  the 
heart.  Hence,  the  principle  of  Roman  law:  "De  in- 
temis  non  judicat  pnetor. "  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
Church  and  she  alone,  with  her  authority  to  teach  and 
the  power  of  the  keys,  mav  legislate  even  for  om- 
science,  she  and  only  she  is  justified  in  making  a  pai^ 
ticular  faith  obligator)-  in  conscience;  consequently ahe 
may  bring  to  brar  up>n  interior  conviction  an  ethieat 
compulsion,  to  whicn  corre^^iwnds  the  obligation  to 
believe  on  ilie  part  of  the  subject  1  he  State  on  thf 
other  hand  cannot  extend  ii.s  jun.sdiclioii  to  religion 
until  this  has  becutue  visibly  enibodied  in  external 
profession  ui<l  u'.rship  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  i!ie  .State  nia\  interfere  It  may  either  adopt  a 
friendly  attitude  lowards  a  certain  religion  and  make 
it  the  state  religion  (e.  g.  the  medieval  religiotis 
States,  and  certain  inotlern  States  which  have  estab- 
lislied  Churches*;  or  it  may  adopt  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  a  certain  religion,  which  it  may  eventually 
entleavour  to  »uf)pr<'s.si  by  the  employment  of  force 
and  the  infliction  of  pcnalt  ies,  as  e.  g.  t  he  pagan  Roman 
Empire  tried  to  8Upprcs.s  Christianity.  Hut  the 
State  may  also  remain  neutral,  confining  itaelf  to  ainip 
pte  toknuice,  e.  g.  ns  did  Constantine  the  Great  and 
Licinius  in  the  Tolerance  Kdict  of  Milan,  a.  d.  313. 
The  modem  constitutional  State  adofits  as  a  basic 

{jrinrlple,  not  mere  tolerance  towards  the  various  re- 
ip'ons  b<><iie-«.  hut  complete  religious  freedom;  this 
pr:[i  111  :^  finds  i^s  truest  and  mo.st  cousisteni  eiqwes- 
aiun  iti  ilie  United  StuUai  of  iVuierica. 
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II.  Tbb  iNADHiaaisiunr  or  THBOMsncAj;  Doo- 
MJOK  TouiRATtoir.'-^Aa  already  Mid,  this  Jdnd  of 
tokfanee  impfies  indifferenee  towards  the  truth  and 

in  principle,  a  countenancing  of  error;  hence  it  is  clear 
that  intolerance  towards  error  as  such  is  among  the 
w'lf-i  vident  duties  of  every  man  «  ho  recognises  ethi- 
cal obligations.  Inasmuch  as  thi.s  dogmatic  intoler- 
ance is  a  prominent  characteris'ic  of  tlic  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  stigutaluetl  by  the  morlern  wpirit  as 
obsiiiiaey  and  even  as  intoleralde  arrotraiK-e,  its  ob- 
jective justification  must  now  be  establi.slied.  VVe 
will  be^in  with  the  incontestable  claim  of  truth  to 
universal  recognition  and  exclusive  legitimacy.  Just 
aa  the  knowabienesa  of  truth  is  the  fundameutal  pre- 
supposition of  ever)'  investigator,  so  also  are  its  final 
attainment  and  possession  his  goal.  Error  itself,  as 
the  opposite  of  truth,  is  intelligible  only  when  there  ia 
an  unchangeable  norm  of  cognition  by  which  the 
thinkituc  mmd  ia  ruled,  fie  who  sees  in  the  devekp' 
ment  oihunuui  sneneea  only  one  vast  graveyard  con> 
taining  thousands  of  tombstones  erected  over  truth, 
preaches  the  death  of  all  science — that  is,  the  scepti- 
cism wliicli  was  avowee!  iti  aiiiiouity  by  the  Middle 
Aca<ieMi>'  of  Arcesilaus  and  \>\  hiter  Creek  Pyrrho- 
nism, and  which  the  .sceptics  of  all  the  sucrrodinp  cen- 
turies down  to  ilu;  iiigcniou^i  I'lcrre  iiayle  id.  HOG) 
liave  taken  for  their  mo<leI.  Recent  Pragmatism 
James,  Schiller,  and  others),  which  denies  the 
eternal,  neceswary,  and  unalterable  character  of  tnith, 
is  only  a  dreary  relapw^-  into  the  scepticism  of  the 
sophist  Protagoras,  against  which  Socrates  raised  the 
hanni  r  of  tr\ith  and  virtue.  The  mutability  of  truth 
wit  h  t  tie  passage  of  time  is  also  a  thesis  of  Modernism. 
In  the  Decree  "  Lamentabili "  of  3  July,  1907,PiuaX 
condwnned  the  Modernistic  propoeition:  Vcntaa  noo 
eat  inunutabilis  plus  quana  ipae  bomo,  qiiiiqM  quM 
oum  Ipso,  in  ipso  et  ner  ip«om  evotvitur  (TVuth  la  no 
more  unchangeable  than  man,  since  with  him,  in  him, 
and  by  him  it  is  evolved).  (Cf.  Deniinger-Bannwart, 
"Enchiridion",  11th  ed.,  Freiburg,  llUl,  n.  2(J.'>.S.) 
The  final  consequence  of  this  suicidal  .svstein  led 
F.  Nietzsche  to  intellectual  Nihilism;  "Nothing  is 
true,  e\<T\'ihinK  is  allowed."  The  transference  of 
this  destructive  sce|)ticism  to  tlie  domain  of  religion 
breeds  religious  indilTerentLsm^  which  is  no  Icsa  uiirea- 
sunable  and  inimoml,  atnee  i(  alio  aioB  agabiat  the 
sacredncss  of  truth. 

Nowhere  is  dogmatic  intolerance  so  necessary  a 
rule  of  life  as  in  the  domain  of  religious  belief,  since  for 
each  individual  his  eternal  salvation  is  at  stake.  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  alternative  multiplication  tables,  so 
there  can  be  but  a  ain^  true  religion,  which,  by  the 
very  fact  of  ila  egdatrac^  protarta  aninst  aJl  other 
reUgiana  aa  fahe.  But  the  love  of  tntuitequirea  each 
man  to  stand  forth  ax  the  incorruptible  advocate  of 
tnith  and  of  truth  alone.  While  abstract  truth,  both 
lirofane  and  reUtiious,  a.sserts  its<>lf  victoriously 
through  itsimiXjrwilial  evidence  against  all  opposition, 
its  liunian  aavoeate,  en«a(iiiiK  in  ]iersoiial  conttsi 
wi'h  adversaries*  of  (lesh  and  idood  like  himsi'lf,  nuust 
have  r<'cours<>  to  words  and  writing.  Hence  the 
filiarp,  \et  aliiios'  impersonal  clash  between  opposing 
"iiews  of  life,  each  of  wliiiii  contends  for  tlie  palm, 
becausie  each  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  alone  is 
right.  But  the  very  devotion  to  truth  which  supports 
these  convictions  determines  the  kind  of  polemics 
which  each  believes  himself  called  on  to  conduct.  He 
whose  sole  concern  is  for  truth  it.self,  will  never  be- 
smirch his  escutcheon  bv  lying  ur  calumny  and  will 
refrain  from  all  personal  invective.  Conscious  that 
the  truth  for  whidi  he  fi^ta  or  in  good  faith  believea 
he  fights,  is,  by  reason  of  its  innate  nobility,  incom- 
patible with  any  blemish  or  stain,  he  will  never  claim 
jii'ence  to  aliuse.  Such  an  ideal  champion  of  tnith  is 
fiiiingly  dc*ignat«"d  by  the  English  word  "gentle- 
man". He  nia\  ,  howev'er,  by  a  fair  counter-8lroke 
parry  an  unjust,  mahcious,  and  insulting  attack,  since 
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hu  adversary  has  no  ri((fat  to  employ  invective,  to 
falsify  hijitwy,  to  practise  soniid  proHflyliwn,  etc., 
anil  in;iy,  Ihorcforo,  he  driven  without  pity  from  his 
fabie  portion,  'i  heae  principles  obtain  tmiversaUy 
and  for  all  men— for  Hcholtfs  and  atatamm,  for 
CatholicH  and  Prot«8tant8. 

If,  therefore,  the  Catholic  Church  also  claims  the 
right  of  donatio  intolerance  with  regard  to  her 
teaching,  it  la  unjust  to  reproach  her  for  exercising 
thii  l^t.  With  the  inmerturbablo  conviction  that  she 
was  founded  by  the  God-Man  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
"  pillar  and  ground  of  the  tmth"  (1  Tim.,  iii,  16)  adiI 
endowed  with  full  power  to  teadi,  to  rule,  and  to 
sanrt  ify,  she  regards  dogmatic  intolerance  not  alone  as 
her  inoontestabit'  right,  but  also  as  a  sacred  duty.  If 
Christian  tnith  like  every  other  truth  is  incapable  of 
double  dealing,  n\n»t  be  ua  intolerant  as  the  miilti- 
pIir4ition  table  or  Koonietrv.  Tlie  Chureh,  therefore, 
demands,  in  virluu  of  lier  Divine  eonimiiwion  to  teiieh, 
the  unconditional  accejitance  of  all  the  truths  of  salva- 
tion which  she  preaches  and  proptMsai  for  bcUef,  pro- 
daiming  to  the  world  with  hor  Divine  Founder  the 
gUrn  warning:  "Ho  that  bclicveth  and  ib  baptisedi 
AkH  be  savnl:  but  he  that  beUeveth  not  snail  1)0 
condemned"  (Mark,  xvi,  16).  IL  by  conceding  a 
convenient  right  of  option  or  a  fawly  understood 
fireedom  of  faith,  abe  were  to  leave  eveiyoae  at  Uboty 
to  accept  or  rejeot  her  dogmas,  her  oonatitution,  and 
her  sacraments,  as  the  exist  ing  differences  of  religiooa 
compel  the  modem  State  to  do,  she  would  not  only 
fail  in  her  Divine  niisHion,  but  would  end  lier  own  life 
in  voluntary  suicide.  As  the  true  Gixi  can  tolerate 
no  strange  K^nh,  the  true  Church  of  ("hrint  ean  toler- 
ate no  strange  Churches  beside  lierBetf,  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  some,  she  can  recofitiiie  none  as  theo- 
retically iuati6ed.  And  it  is  just  in  this  exHiisiveneaa 
that  lies  her  unique  strength^  the  stirring  power  of  her 
propaganda,  the  unfaiUng  vigour  of  her  progress.  A 
atrictiy  lo^cal  consequence  of  this  incontestable  fun- 
damental idea  is  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  that  outside 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  {extra  Ecdesiam 
nvUa  mAw»).  Scaroelv  any  other  article  of  faith  gives 
aueh  offence  to  non-Catholics  and  occasiona  io  many 
mlaunderataiMiinflB  aa  thia,  owing  to  ita  stQipoeed 
haidnoa  and  undwntablenesa.  And  yet  this  propo- 
sition is  necessarily  and  indisnlubly  connected  with 
the  above-mentioned  principle  of  the  exclusive  legiti- 
macy of  truth  and  with  the  etl  i  i'  ommandment  of 
love  for  the  truth.  Since  (  aiu  i  lliniwlf  did  not 
leave  men  free  to  choofle  whi'tlier  tliey  woidd  belong 
to  the  ('hurcli  or  not.  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  Ciuireh  includes  as  an  etw^-ntial  element  its 
n(veR«ity  for  mlvation.  In  her  doelrine  the  Church 
must  maintain  that  intolerance  which  her  Divine 
Founder  Himself  proclaimed:  "And  if  he  will  not 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and 
publican"  (Matt.,  xviii.  17).  This  explains  the  in- 
tCDse  aversion  which  the  Church  has  displayed  to 
heramr.the  diametrical  opposite  to  revealed  truth 
(ef- I  Tiro.,  i,  19;  11  Tim.,  ii,  25;  Tit.,  iu,  10  sq.; 
II  Thntfl.,  %  11).  The  celebratetl  chuieh  hiatarian 
DAllinger  writes  very  pertinently:  "The  Aposttea 
knew  no  tolerance,  no  leniency  towards  heresies 
Paul  inflicted  formal  excommunication  on  Hvmena>us 
and  Alexander.  And  such  an  expulsion  from  the 
Church  was  always  to  be  inflicted.  The  Apostles 
conMiilcred  false  doctrine  destructive  a.«  a  wicked  ex- 
ample. Willi  weighty  emphasis  Paul  dechiref^  '(lal,, 
i,  S  I-  '  Hut  tliouiih  wc,  or  an  anti-l  from  hi'aM'ti,  preach 
a  ganpei  to  you  ln-sidcs  that  whieh  have  jircai  he<i 
to  you,  lot  him  he  anathema'.  Even  the  g«'ntle  .lohn 
forbids  the  community  to  offer  hoNpiiality  to  heretics 
coming  to  it,  or  even  to  wdute  Ihoni"  ("Christentunn 
Und  Kirehe",  K.atisbon,  IHtlO,  pp.  '2M  t»q.). 

During  the  Mirldlo  Ages  the  Church  giiardud  the 
purity  and  genuinenewi  of  her  Apoalolic  doctrine 
thmugh  the  institution  of  the  cceleriastical  (and 


state)  Inquisition,  which,  with  manv  excellent  quali- 
ties, had  unfortunately  also  its  drawbacks.  As  justly 
remarked  by  Cardiniu  llergenrtither,  the  Iniiuisitmn 
sufTerud  internally  from  "serious  and  lamentable  de- 
fects", for  example,  secrecy  as  to  accusers  and  wit- 
nesses, the  admission  of  suspected  witncmico>  excesxivc 
scoiK>  for  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  judge,  etxrecy 
of  the  procedure  (see  Inqitisition)  .  Thus  areexplaiiied 
the  f  right  ful  scenes  which  German  v  win  te^ed  under  t  be 
Dim  grand  inquisitor,  Connwl  of  Marburg  (d.  1233). 
Following  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  the  Ghurcli 
to-day  watches  xealoualy  oyer  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  her  doctrine,  since  on  this  rests  ner  whole  system  of 
faith  and  morals,  the  whole  etlifiee  of  Catholic 
thought,  ideals,  and  life.  For  this  purjjo.-^'  tin- 
Chureh  institiile<i  the  index  of  Prohil)ite<l  lUxik.*, 
which  is  int€ml«Hl  to  deter  Catholics  from  tlie  iinau- 
thurixed  readin|(  (if  s  dangerou  :  uih  or  morals, 
for  it  is  notoriouB  tiiat  clever  sophistry  coated  with 
seductive  language  may  remler  even  gross  errors  of 
faith  palatable  to  a  guileless  and  innocent  heart.  The 
State  itself  is  at  times  obliged  to  conCscate  books  that 
an  dangerous  to  its  existence  or  to  moraUty  in  order 
to  protect  unsuspect  ing  readers  from  contagion  and  to 
prewrve  the  structure  of  the  social  order.  But  what 
is  hgltt  for  theBtate  must  be  also  just  for  the  Church. 
Hie  abarp  attaek  made  by  Phia  X  on  Modemiam, 
wUcb  is  undermhiing  the  foundstiona  not  alone  of 
Christianity,  but  even  of  naliu-al  religion,  is  simply  an 
act  of  neoenary  self-defence  against  an  assault,  not 
only  upon  individual  dognuis,  hut  Iikewi.se  upon  the 
whole  ba.sia  of  faith.  Again  the  ancient  expression 
"heretical  j>oi»jn'"  {venemitm  cin/.s  hiir'tintn, : 
fmunitu  hceriliaihfi) ,  which  has  pftK.«<ti  from  canon  law 
into  the  set  nhrasoology  of  the  papal  chancery  and 
quite  naturally  soundshard  to  I'rot  est  ants,  i.s  to  lie 
explained  psychologicallj;  in  view  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ftmoamental  conviction,    it  is  not  intended  to 

XMS  any  offensive  slur  on  the  heterodox,  who 
re  to  tneir  opinions  in  good  faith  and  in  honest 
conviction.  Consequently,  the  writers  who  repre- 
sented Pius  X  as  applying  to  the  iwcsent  generation 
of  honest  Protestanta  tlie  hiitacieal  condemnation 
wliioh  he  pansnri  on  the  fiefonnen  of  tb«  aixtcenth 
centuiy  In  hb  Botromwus  Gm^lieal,  and  thus  a»- 
eribed  to  him  a  public  rebuke  which  he  never  in  the 
least  intended,  were  guiltv  of  exaggeration  and  evi- 
dent inji;-1i  I  HefiideH,  Protestant  historians  have 
paf^sKtl  mucii  liard(T  judginentH  on  the  leaders  of  the 
keformation.  No  Protesitant  (aki-s  umhraue  at  the 
fart  eMfablished  in  every  manual  of  ehurcli  Iiiirtory, 
that,  after  long  conv\iL«ion.i  and  .-jpasnLs,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  by  the  Formula  of  Concord  1 1  ."i77),  ex|>eiJe<i 
the  "crynto-Calvini.st  poison"  wliicli  Philip  Klelanch- 
thon  had  instilled  into  the  faith  of  Orthoaox  Liither- 
anism.  And  did  not  Crypto-Calvinism  really  act  like 
blood-poisoning?  The  canonical  exijression  "  hereti- 
cal poison"  is  intended  to  convev  no  other  meaning 
than  that  the  Catholic  faith  dreads  as  btood-poisoiniiig 
heretical  infeetioa  of  any  Und,  whatever  be  ita 
aouree. 

But  does  the  propoaltlbn  that  outside  the  Church 

there  is  no  salvation  involve  the  doctrine  so  often 
attributed  to  CathoHcism,  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  virtue  of  this  princijile,  "condemns  and  must  con- 
demn all  non-Catholics"?  This  i»  by  no  im  ans  (he 
case.  The  foolish  and  imohristian  maxim  th  it  tties. 
who  are  outside  the  Church  must  for  that  v<  rv  ri  a»  n 
Ix'  eternally  lost  is  no  leiiitimale  concjii'^ion  from 
Catholic  dogma.  The  infliction  of  eternal  danmndon 
p«-rtains  not  to  the  Church,  but  to  God,  Who  alone  can 
ijcrui  mize  the  cooiicieace.  The  task  of  the  Church  is 
confintHi  exclnrivdy  to  the  fonnulating  of  the  prin- 
ciple, which  expremeaa  condition  of  salvation  imptyu^i 
hy  God  Himself,  and  doea  not  extend  to  the  exnniin.'i- 
tion  of  the  peraona,  who  may  or  may  not  satisfy  thia 
oonditioa.  Care  for  ooe'a  own  aamtkm  ia  the  per* 
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waoal  concern  of  the  individual.  And  in  this  matter 
the  Churrli  nhnwH  the  greatest  pomiblo  considoration 
for  Iho  g(KKl  faith  lind  the  innocenw  of  the  rrriiiK  F'*'""" 
Bon.  Not  that  she  n-ff-rv,  aw  is  often  i^iiiic*!,  (lie 
eternal  salvation  of  the  heiennlnx  wiloly  imd  exrhi- 
Bivcly  to  "invincible  ignorance",  and  IhuH  makra 
aanctifyinE  ignorance  a  convenient  to  heaven  for 
the  stupid.  She  idaces  tlie  etrieieiit  cause  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  men  objectively  in  the  merits 
of  the  H<tit'('tner,  and  aubjectivehr  m  justification 
through  baptism  or  through  good  faith  enUvened  by 
the  pOTect  love  of  God,  both  of  which  may  be  found 
outside  the  Catholic  Church.  Whoevor  indeed  has 
recognised  the  true  Church  cf  Cfariit»  but  contrary  to 
his  better  knowtodfB  icfum  to  mtat  iL  and  whoever 
becomes  perplexed  is  to  the  truth  of  Ids  beHef,  bat 
fails  to  investigate  his  doubts  aerimuily,  no  longer  livee 
in  good  faith,  hut  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  cA 
eternal  damnutiun.  mikc  he  rashly  contravenes  an 
important  ronniKuid  of  Ctml.  Otlierwise  the  gentle 
bn-uthiii^:  of  gracr  is  not  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  Calh'ilic  C'liiuch,  but  reaches  the  hearts  of  many 
who  Htand  afar,  working  in  them  the  marvel  of  justi- 
fication and  thus  ensuring  the  eternal  salvation  of 
numberless  men  who  cither,  like  upright  Jews  and 
pagans,  do  not  know  the  true  Church,  or,  like  bo  many 
notestants  educated  in  gross  prejudice,  cannot  ap- 
predate  her  true  nature.  To  all  such,  the  Church 
does  not  don  the  gate  of  Heaven,  altboukh  she  insists 
that  then  an  oawntial  nwaao  of  gnwe  whioh  ara  not 
withhi  the  wacb  of  non-Oathdies.  In  his  aDoeutioB 
"StnguUui  quadam"  of  9  December,  1854,  which 
emphaaized  the  do^ma  of  the  Church  as  necessary  for 
salvation,  Pius  IX  uttered  the  consoling  principle: 
"Se<l  tamen  pro  certo  pariter  habendum  est,  qui 
venr  rehgiotiis  i^ciii)r:int iu  laborent,  si  ea  <^t  invinci- 
bilis,  nulla  ij)si>s  (ihsinngi  hujuf<ce  rei  culpa  ante  oculo« 
Domini"  (But  it  is  likewise  certain  that  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  true  religion,  if  their  ignorance  in  in- 
vincible, an-  not,  in  this  matter,  giiilty  <>f  any  fault 
in  the  sight  of  God).  (Denzinger-Bannwart,  lith  ed., 
Freiburg,  1911,  n.  1647.) 

As  early  as  1713  Clement  XI  condemned  in  his 
dogmatic  Bull  "Unigenitus"  the  proposition  of  the 
Jansenist  C^ucsnel:  "Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  con- 
ceditur  gratu",  i.  e.  no  nace  is  given  outside  the 
Ghureh  (op.  dt..  n.  1379),  just  aa  Alexander  VIII 
had  aSntm  eonaeamed  hi  14)00  the  Xansenistic  propo> 
sition  of  Amauld:  "Pagani,  Judsi,  bsretid  aliique 
hujus  generis  nullum  omnino  accipiimt  a  Jesu  Christo 
innuxum"  (Pagans,  Jews,  heretics,  and  other  people 
of  the  sort,  receive  no  influx  (of  grace|  whatsoever 
from  Jesus  Christ)  (op.  cit ,,  n.  \  2'.)'>) .  In  her  tolerance 
toward  the  erring  the  Church  indci^l  goes  farther  than 
the  large  catecliisin  of  Martin  Lutticr,  which  on 
"pagans  or  Ttirks  or  Jew.s  or  {a\>f  ChriHlians"  passes 
the  general  and  ntern  sentence  of  condemnation: 
"wherefore  they  remain  under  eternal  WTath  and  in 
everlasting  damnation."  CathoHns  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  teachings  of  their  Church  know  how  to 
draw  the  proper  conclusions.  Absolutely  unffindung 
in  their  fidebty  to  the  Church  as  the  sole  means  of 
aalvatian  on  cnrth,  th^  will  treat  with  respect,  as 
etUoaUy  dne^  the  idigioiiaaoBvietioaaof  othe^ 
wOI  see  in  nob<!atholi08.  not  enemies  of  Christ,  but 
brethren.  Recognizing  from  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
grace  that  the  possibility  of  justification  and  of 
eternal  Halvation  in  not  withheld  even  from  the 
heathen,  thev  will  show  towaniH  all  Oiristians,  e.  g. 
the  various  J'rotestant  bodies,  kindly  consideration. 
Concerning  these  dogmatic  questions,  cf.  Pohle, 
"Dogmatik",  II  (fith  ed.»  Padeibara,  1912),  Mi 

sqq.,  4r)3  sqq. 

III.  Thk  Ohlication  to  Show  Practical  Cmc 
Toleration. — For  the  practical  attitude  of  Catholics 
towards  the  lu  tcnxlox  the  Church  has  inculcated  the 
strict  command  of  neighbourly  love,  wliich  conre- 
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sponds  to  Christian  charity:  "Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thysi-lf."  The  sincerest  love  for  the 
errmg  is  indeed  quite  compatible  with  keen  repug- 
nance for  I  lie  error  to  which  they  ding.  I  roni  the 
very  *lefmition  of  practical  civic  tolerance  (stn?  above, 
I,  2)  springs  the  maxim  which  ,Sr  .\uK>istine  expresses 
!is  follows:  "  Diligite  homini-s,  inlerficile  errores;  sine 
Huperliia  de  ventat(  pra  sumitc,  sine  ssvitia  pro  veri- 
tate  certate"  (Love  men,  slay  error;  without  pride  be 
bold  in  the  truth,  without  cruelty  fight  for  the  truth) 
(CMitra  Ut.  Peta.,  I,  xxix,  n.  31,  m  P.  L.,  XLIII,  259). 
Ood  fa  a  God  of  love,  and  consequently  His  children 
cannot  be  eons  of  hate.  The  mpd  of  the  Uriaa 
paternity  in  heaven  is  also  the  jomna  tidmn  of  the 
brothnhood  «f  all  men  on  earth.  For  all  without  cx- 
cepCioa  the  Saviour  prayed  in  His  capacity  of  high- 
nncst  during  the  night  before  His  Pa.'wion,  and  for  all 
He  shed  Hi.s  Blood  on  the  Cross.  The  sublime  ex- 
ample of  Christ  afToni.s  a  striking  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  Rhould  regulate  our  conduct  to- 
wards those  who  differ  from  us  in  faith,  for  we  know 
that,  so  to  speak,  a  drop  of  the  redeeming  Hlood  of 
Christ  gUstens  on  every  human  soul.  To  penetrate 
into  the  inner  shrine  of  another's  conscience  with  feel- 
ings of  doubt  and  distrust  is  forbidden  to  all  in  ac- 
oordance  with  the  principle:  "Nemo  prcsumitur 
noalus,  nisi  probetur  (No  one  is  presumed  to  be 
evil  until  iwoved  to  be  so).  And  St.  Paul  declares: 
"Charity  is  patient,  is  kind:  duu-ity  envieth  not^ 
dealeth  not  pcrverBely  .  .  .,  is  not  provoked  to  angar, 
thidntli  BO  ml"  (I  Cor.,  xiii,  4  sq  ).  By  tUa  Om- 
tian  leva  akna  ia  the  truly  tolerant  man,  the  true 
disciple  of  Christ,  recognized.  But  did  not  the  me- 
dinvnl  Church  by  her  bloody  persecution  of  heretics 
trample  under  foot  this  commandment  of  love  and 
thus  nullify  in  practice  what  in  theory  indeed  she 
always  inculcated  with  honeyed  words?  The  enc- 
niicH  of  the  Church  search  eajicrly  the  musty  docu- 
ments which  tell  of  inquisitional  courts,  aulos-da-fe, 
chambers  of  horror,  instniments  of  torture,  and 
blazing  pyres.  Without  any  paUiation  of  the  histori- 
cal facts,  let  us  examine  a  utile  more  closely  this  re- 
proach, and  sec  what  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  it. 

(1)  When  the  inglorious  origin  of  his  forbeara  is 
constantly  cast  in  tne  teeth  of  an  honest  nobleman, 
with  the  qiiUifal  idea  of  wounding  hia  fedingL  no 
uprigbtpcnon  will  rtjutA  audi  ooniuet  aa  taenul  or 

f'ust.  What  has  the  Church  of  to-day  to  do  with  the 
act  that  long-vanished  generations  inflicted,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  cruelties  with  which  the  modem  man 
is  disgusted?  The  children's  childn-n  cannot  beheld 
accountahlf  for  thcmisdeedaof  their  forefathers.  Prot- 
estants also  must  take  refuge  in  this  principle  of 
justice.  However  much  they  endeavoiu"  to  blink  the 
fad,  they  have  also  to  regret  similar  occurrences  dur- 
iiiK  Itif  Keforni.'ition  epoch,  wVicn,  a.-^  I'veryone  knows, 
the  Reformers  and  their  successors  made  free  use  of 
the  existing  penal  ordinances  and  punished  widi  death 
many  inconvenient  and,  accoruing  to  their  view, 
heretical  persons  (e.  g.  the  anti-Trinitarians  Servetus 
and  SylvanuB,  the  Osiandrist  Funk,  the  Calvinist 
Nicholas  Krell  at  Dresden).  Hundreds  of  faithful 
Catholics^  who  fdl  viotinia  to  the  Reformation  in  Eng^- 
land,  are  venerated  to<iay  as  the  Eb|^  martyrs. 
The  greater  nimiber  of  executions  occurred,  not  under 
Mary  the  Catholic,  but  undcrQueen  Elizabeth.  It  is, 
however,  unjust  to  hold  modern  Protestant  ism,  in  the 
one  instance,  and  Catholicism  in  the  other  responsi- 
ble for  thejH"  atrocities. 

(2)  In  every  age  the  Church  has  drawn  a  funda- 
mental distinction  (which,  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance, should  never  be  overlooked)  between  formal  and 
merely  material  heretics,  and  her  penal  legislation  was 
directed  solely  against  the  former  category.  As  the 
open  and  obstinate  rebellion  of  a  Catholic  against  the 
Divinely  instituted  teaching  autliority  o[  the  Cbmtht 
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formal  heresy  stiU  remains  one  of  the  most  (rievous 
sins.  Material  heresy  on  the  other  hand,  i.  e.  an  error 
in  faith  entertained  midetsignedly  and  unoonsciousfy, 
is  in  itoelf  neither  ainf ul  nor  punishable,  except  wliere 
the  error  is  itaelf  inexcusable.  In  excusable  enror  aro 
all  who  iMMiscfls  subjectively  the  finn  sad  honest  aoD> 
vietion  that  they  have  the  true  faith  of  CSinst,  thus 
InrludinK  the  vivst  majority  of  non-Cat holica,  who 
wore  born  and  (tlucaiiAl  in  their  particular  form  of 
faielief.  Even  in  tlie  Middle  A^es,  while  usinf?  her 
punitive  power  only  uKain.st  formal  lieretics  who 
through  hui)tisni  had  beloiinwl  to  her  body  from  birth, 
the  Ctiureh  openly  prorlaime*!  ln-r  ineomix-tency  to 
take  action  in  the  nuse  of  .Iew^^  iiiul  paKaii^,  since  over 
these  fthe  |>ossea8«l  no  jurisdiction.  The  Church  has 
been  always  averse  to  forcible  conversidiis,  as  was 
emphasizetl  in  modem  times  by  Leo  XIII  in  his 
En^clical  "Immortnle  Dei"  of  1  NovemWr,  1885: 
"Atque  illud  quoque  magnopere  cavere  Ecclesia  so- 
let,  nt  ad  smptenndam  iid«n  catholicam  nemo  bp 
Vitus  cogatur,  quia  quod  sapienter  AuguatintiB  monet: 
'Credere  non  potest  (homo)  nisi  volens'"  CI%o 
Church  has  always  taken  great  care  that  no  one 
should  bo  roriipelIe<l  against,  his  wiW  to  embrace  the 
("iitholic  Faith,  bfcau.se,  as  Augustine  wis«'ly  declares: 
except  he  lie  willing,  man  cannot  Ix'lievei  (cf.  Den- 
singer,  op.  cit.,  n.  1S7.")).  Hence  the  t<ilerance  always 
displayed!  by  tlie  Chun  li,  especially  towanls  the  Jews, 
aiKl  abso  the  prohibition  in  i  iirinn  law  to  make  war  on 
pagan  nations  merely  on  account  of  their  unbelief, 
except  when  they  put  to  death  Christian  missionaries 
or  attacked  Christum  States,  as  the  Saracens  formerly 
did  (cf.  Schmalzgriiber,  "Jus  can.  de  Judffiis",  n.  53). 
A  decision  of  Gregory  the  Great  given  in  the  Decree  of 
Gration  (c.  4  jam  vero  C.  23,  qu.  6)  contains  no  war- 
rant for  relinous  coerdoo,  aanoe  the  po|ie  simply 
■rants  to  the  CTatbolie  oolonists  on  his  domams  ecrtain 
favours  which  he  withholds  from  settlen  obstinately 
adhering  to  their  paganism. 

('A  ?  If  in  n)cilir-v:il  tiin(^  the  Church  adopted  sterner 
nii'a.'^urt's  against  fornud  licrct ics,  aiMwtales,  and 
schistn.U ic.-*  than  .she  adiip's  :i>-.l;iy,  .she  liiii  thi.s  not  ji.s 
a  iiri\iiti'  individual,  wlm  iiiu,~!  sliow  ()nl>'  con.siiicra- 
ti<iii  .-inii  \n\i-,  but  !is  the  li-nn iiiKi'c  n'tveniing  au- 
tiiority  within  whoso  H]ih('n'  aLso  fell  the  administra- 
tion of  jM-nal  ju.sticc.  'I  lir  .'^late  must  also  inflict  on 
tiic  thief  and  revolutionju^'  the  legal  punishment  for 
theft  and  revolution,  which  are  not  punishable  in  the 
abstract.  However  repulsive,  when  judged  from  the 
more  refined  standpoint  of  modi  rn  civilisation,  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  medieval  penal  ordinances  may 
be,  as  expressed  even  in  the  "Cautio  eriminalis"  of 
the  German  Kmpcrar,  Quiries  V,  soainst  traitors, 
hifthway  robbers,  and  notorious  d^HNionece  (impaling, 
bn-aking  on  the  wheel),  we  may  not  for  this  rea-- 
son  cotidonm  the  whole  nenal  s>'stem  of  that  age  as 
judiciul  murdor:  for  the  lojiul  piiiusliment.s,  while  in- 
cKhhI  tnliuman,  were  not  unjust.  Now,  formal  heresy 
was  likewis*'  strongly  cnndemnod  by  the  Catholic 
Middle  Ages:  and  so  the  argument  ran:  .\])ostii.sy  and 
heresy  are.  as  criminal  robollKms  airaiiist  CifHi,  far 
more  serious  crimes  than  high  trca.-^on,  murder,  or 
adultery.  But,  according  to  Hom.,  xiii,  11  stjq.,  the 
secular  authorities  have  the  right  to  punish,  especially 
grave  crimes,  with  death;  oonseouently,  "nerctics 
may  be  not  only  excommunicated,  but  also  justly 
UmiU  )  put  to  death"  (St.  Thomas,  II-II,  Q.  xi,  a.  3). 
But  there  b  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  Afes, 
since  the  present  age  likewise  ftirnishes  ns  with  ex- 
amples of  extreme  severity  in  the  chastisement  of 
certain  crimes.  With  whatever  disapi)roval  the  jihi- 
lantlirnpist  m.iy  \  iew  the  terrible  punishments  in- 
flictrnj  on  tliosi-  ciiiltv  of  rafH-  in  parts  of  the  United 
States.  aiijinllIUli:  ^nr  h  [>rii-ilties  .1-  i  I  -ive  in  their 
severity,  the  jun-f  uill  on  the  otlii  r  haml  seek  their 
explanation  in  th.'  i  i  s!  riri*urnst;iiires  of  time  and 
plare.    American  lynch  law  will  not  be  unrescr\-edly 
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excused  or  justified,  but,  in  judging  it,  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  penal 
procedure.  The  frequent  ineffica^  of  the  oRunaiy 
piooedure  is  only  too  likely  to  excite  the  enraged  pOfH 
ulaee  to  deeds  of  vioienoe.  Keeping  these  oocui^ 
noioes of  modem  timeabflfon our  ej'es,  we  willpassn 
much  juster  verdict  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Ostnolies 
have,  of  course,  no  desire  for  the  return  of  on  age 
whose  liberal,  ajui  in  many  respects  admirable,  state 
institutions  were  peatly  mailed  fay  ainister  penal 
ordinances. 

(4)  A  distinction  iihlsI  1m'  drawn  l)etwfen  the  f>enal 
system  fis  such  and  its  external  forin.s.  The  barba- 
rous |M'nal  fonns  of  the  Middle  Ago.s  are  to  be  enslited, 
not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  State,  .'\fier  the 
Christianimi  Koman  Empire  had  develoiK>d  into  a 
theocratic  (religious)  Stale,  it  was  compelinl  to  stamp 
crimes  against  faith  (apostas)',  heresy,  schism)  as 
offeooes  against  the  State  (cf.  Cod.  Justin.,  I,  5,  de 
luer.:  "Qtiod  in  rrligionem  divinam  ooounittitmr,  in 
omnium  fertur  injunam").  CSatbolic  and  dtiaen  of 
the  StAte  became  identiea!  terms.  Consequently, 
crimes  a^inst  faith  were  high  treason,  and  as  such 
were  punishable  with  death.  This  wiis  the  universal 
opinion  in  the  MirUili  Aprn  This  idea  of  the  execu- 
tion of  heretics  had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with 
the  essence  of  the  Church  or  her  constitution,  and  to 
the  primitive  Church  such  a  iionahy  wtus  tmknown. 
St.  Cj'prian  mI.  i.'VS)  disapprovcnl  of  all  external  means 
of  coercion,  such  as  were  customor)'  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  claimed  for  the  New  Testament  as  "spiritual 
weapon"  (xinrilttaUa dadiu*)  excommunication,  whidt 
was  worse  than  deatn.  The  earliest  example  of  the 
execution  of  a  heretic  was  the  beheading  of  the  ring- 
leader <rf  the  Priscillianists  by  the  usurper  Maximus  at 
Trier  this  called  forth  a  protest  from  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose,  and  Pone  Sfaiehis  (cf. 
Histor.  polit.  Blatter,  XC,  1890,  pp.  330  soq.).  Even 
St.  .\ugustine,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  life  fa- 
voured state  reprisals  against  the  Donafists,  .always 
op[>ose<i  the  exocaitioli  of  hen'tics  (t'f.  K]^.  c  i'l/uM 
exivs  iij:  ■'(drri(ii  oos  cupimus.  non  necari"  '.  During 
tlie  long  doiiiituoti  of  the  Meni\  iiigi,ans  and  Carlovin- 
gians,  lieresv  v^.s.s  never  rc^:itile<i  ;!.s  a  civil  criine,and 
was  chasii.^-<i  with  no  civil  [>enalty.  A  change  came 
onlv  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  Manicha"i.«ni, 
which  had  earher  experienced  bloody  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eastern  emperors  Theoaosius  (d.  .396) 
and  Justinian  (d.  565),  revived  in  the  oigies  of  the 
Catharista  and  Albigenses.  These  disruptive  secta 
attadced  marriage,  the  famihr,  and  propoty,  where- 
fore even  Lea  has  to  admit:  "Had  Catharism  become 
predominant,  its  influence  would  infallibly  have 

firoved  fatal"  (History  of  the  Inouisition,  I,  117). 
nfluence<l  by  the  Roman  code,  wnich  was  re«cued 
from  (ibhvion,  the  Hohenstaufen  emperor,  Frederick 
II,  who  was  anything  but  a  warm  suyiporti  r  of  the 
papacy,  introduced  the  penalty  of  burning'  for  lie- 
retics  by  imperial  law  of  1224  (cf.  Mmuim  (Icrni., 
IV  Leg..  11.  32t>  s(i<i.i.  The  pofH-s,  eNpeci.iUv  (ireg- 
ory  IS.  id.  1211  i,  lavoure<i  the  execution  of  r\i\s  im- 
perial law,  in  which  they  sjiw  an  elTcctive  means  not 
alooefor  the  protection  of  the  ."^tate,  but  also  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Faith.  And  indeed  the  danger  to 
the  common  weal  seen  in  Catharism  inclined  neither 
the  State  nor  the  Church  to  mildness,  just  as  in  the 
time  of  St.  Aunstine  the  ill-famed  Circumdllionea  of 
the  Dooatists  Don  every  sign  of  a  public  rebellion. 
Would  not  even  a  modem  state  have  to  proceed 
.ngiiinst  these  murderers  and  incendiaries  with  weajion 
in  hand?  T'nfortunately.  neither  thi-  secular  nor  the 
eeelesia.st  ieal  ant  liorii  les  drew  t  he  sliulitcst  distinction 
ln'tween  dangerous  and  li;irinless  lioretics,  si^-ing 
forthwith  in  even,'  iformali  hiTesy  a  " cont unieHa 
Creatoris",  which  the  thoorratir  State  wa'^  eallod 
tilMin  to  avenge  with  the  pyre.  This  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish may  be  easily  traced  even  in  the  writings  of 
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Luthor,  Calvin,  M«-Iiinclitlion,  Hutzcr,  Wcnreslauw, 
Hdirni,  StriRcl,  Matlhiiw  Color,  iumI  otlif-r  I'rotc.siHi»l 
leaders.  We  iiuiy,  tlien'fure,  rightly  conclude  that 
the  iuirtih  fumui  uf  puniiihineiit  un>  tu  Im;  referred 
portly  to  the  fact  that  the  ine<ltoval  hereticfl  were  A 
nuBaatx-  tu  tlie  rommiinity,  und  |»artly  to  threxceasive 
■trieinGfis  uf  the  tuicieut  |M'nul  ccxle. 

(5)  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
euBtom  of  burning  heretics  is  really  not  a  quertioa  of 
justice,  but  a  quest  ion  of  civilisation.  History  diows 
that  even  in  an  age  otherwise  highly  civiliwd  certain 
rj<i)erially  di'ti-siahlc  criminals  are  severely  dealt 
w  iih.  A  rejfreiiabU  illiisiration  is  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  torture  into  the  trial  of  heretics  by  Inno- 
c<>nt  I\'  in  \'2'i2.  Here  ajjain  the  influence  of  the 
Miu  ictit  lintnan  cixli'  is  liiscerniltle,  since  it  also  wjws 
areustonii-<l  fnun  the  earli«'st  timet*  to  employ  torlun- 
not  a»  a  puni.sliiii''ii' ,  hut  simply  aa  a  regular  means  of 
extracting  the  truth  from  the  accused.  That,  de- 
spite its  promised  "evangelical  liberty", th^Raomi- 
Ation  introduced  no  softeniog  of  mannera,  the  oontin- 
QBtion  of  torture  and  tbeprevslence  of  witrh-bumings 
«vai  Id  tbe  ewbteeDtli  omtoiy  dearly  show.  Tor* 
ture  wm  tmt  abolidied  m  Pruma  (1745)  by  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  last  witch  was  burned  in  Swltserland 
in  1783.  We  cannot  read  without  a  shudder  how  in 
Kngland  high  treason,  whirh  it  riii  include*!  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Catliulir  laiili,  was  puni.she<l  with 
hanging  and  the  rcaritin  mil  of  iln'  siill  llimlihiiig 
heart  frDiii  ilir  liviii>j  l>fMly.  The  law  against  mendi- 
cancy passf'd  in  l."(72  under  (^ueen  Elizabeth  onlained 
tliat  the  liariiili'ss  nlTcnre  of  lieitgitig  wius  to  be  nun- 
isluil  with  si'\(r<'  \\iili  j)erforation  of  the 

right  car  with  re<i  hot  iron,  and,  if^  the  offence  were 
repeated,  with  death  (cf.  (1.  Kosscl,  "Cest  hichtliche 
Entwickelung  des  Dcliktes  der  HetteUi",  Breslau, 
ISlis,  p.  i{7).  In  France  do  less  cruelty  wjis  shown. 
When  Uenty  IV  was  aasasBinate<l  by  Havaillac  on 
14  May,  1610,  the  unfortunate  criminal  was  merei- 
leaaly  toirtiifed ;  he  was  piereed  with  red<^t  pin 
molten  lead  was  poured  over  the  hand  'which  com- 
mitted the  miuder,  and  finally  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  four  horses.  Exactly  the  sante  punishment,  even 
to  'he  smallest  details,  ua.'^  nn  tcd  out  In  tin-  lialf- 
witie<|  Dainiens,  although  he  nicnly  siT;ilnhe<l  tlie 
lihK-rline  Ixniis  XV  with  a  pen-knife  icf.  Pilatus,  "  Der 
Jesuit isnms",  Uatisbon,  I'-K)."),  np.  IHIi  8<|(i,).  After 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Hevolution  tlie  nictluMls  <]f 
punishment  were  gradually  aoftem'<i,  and  duriiiK  (lie 
courf*e  of  the  ninet(H"nth  centurj'  humanit jiri;iii  \  ii  \vs 
won  the  victory  ever>'wherr  (see  Punishment).  It 
rests  with  mankind  to  decide  whether  the  penal 
qratema  of  the  future  are  to  be  disgrace<i  by  cruelty 
and  baibarism  or  nut .  'I'he  coming  generat  ions  must 
see  that  the  return  of  inhuman  penal  ordinances  shall 
be  mnde  impossible  by  the  refinement  of  morals, 
the  deepening  of  ethical  culture,  the  philBnthropie 
training  of  the  young,  and  the  impreanon  of  the  mild 
and  gentle  characteristics  of  Christ  on  civil,  national, 
and  religious  life.  l>!ince  the  sfK-ularized  State  re- 
nouiM't'<l  i's  uiiiuii  with  the  Chiirrh,  and  exr'liidcd 
hi-H'sy  from  th(>  category  of  petial  utTi-iLces,  the  Church 
h.is  retumiHl  to  her  origitiid  staiMljioitii,  and  contents 
herself  again  with  excominuinc.ii  ion  atid  other 
spiritual  penalties  (irregularity.  int  liKilulity  for  ecr'lesi- 
astical  prebends,  etc.),  with  which  the  modem  State 
no  longer  associates  (aa  in  the  Middle  Agee)  any 
penal  or  civil  actions. 

IV.  The  Necessity  for  Pntuo  PouncAL  TaU' 
ntATlOK. — Since  the  State  may  not  pose  either  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  Divine  Revelation  or  as  the  teacher 
of  the  Cmmian  religioo,  it  is  clear  that  in  legud  to 
matters  of  tdigion  it  ean  adopt  a  much  more  Droad- 
mindcd  position  than  the  Church,  wh(»se  attitude  is 
strictly  confined  by  her  fetiching.  The  ethical  per- 
missibility, or  raflier  the  duty,  of  political  ti ili  r.iin-e 
and  freetiom  of  rchgiou  iit  detcrnuned  by  biiitorical 
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presup}M>silions  and  concrete  relations;  these  impose 
an  obligation  which  neither  State  nor  (Jburch  can 
disn  ganl.  We  will  first  consider  the  State  in  itadf* 
and  then  the  specifically  Catholic  State. 

(1)  The  State  is  under  obligation  to  make  external 
conditions  subserve  the  public  good,  and  to  protect 
against  arbitrariness  or  molestation  all  individuals 
and  ooQMiirRtioDS  within  its  territory  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  or  thev  penKunal,  civic.  poUtical,  and  religious 
rights.  This  is  in  an  especial  manner  the  function  of 
the  constitutional  State,  which  has  slowly  developed 
since  the  end  of  the  eighicenth  centurj-.  TheChureh 
has  always  combat<^l  thi-  idea  that  the  winning  of 
new  members  and  the  recovery  of  the  a|)ostate  per- 
tain to  the  State.  Christ  entrusted,  not  the  Slate, 
but  the  Church  with  t  lie  announcement  of  ilis  ( !((S])el 
to  the  w  hole  world.  Not  even  the  medieval  "religious 
State",  whose  constitution  we  shall  describe  in  greater 
detail  below,  undertook  to  act  as  besier  of  a  super* 
natural  revelation  or  as  preacher  Mid  judge  of  the 
Catbolie  Faith.  The  intimate  connexion  of  both 
powera  durins  the  Middle  Ages  was  only  a  passing 
end  tempurarjf  pbenoumian,  arising  neitlier  from  the 
fSMMtielMture  of  the  State  noirnrom  that  of  the 
Chureh.  The  Church  is  free  to  enter  into  a  more  or 
less  close  association  with  the  State,  but  she  can  also 
endure  actual  separation  from  the  State,  and,  given 
favourable  circumstances,  may  even  prosfK-r  under 
such  conditions,  as  for  example  m  iln  rniied  Siaii-a 
of  North  America.  For  the  Stad-  alxi  (■<  rt:iin  condi- 
tions may  prevail  which  render  a  clo.'Je  \ininn  with  the 
Church  inadvi.sable  or  indeeti  (luite  iiri|HK-<sible. 
When,  for  example,  s<  \tral  religions  lu»\e  firmly 
e8tabli.she«l  themselves  and  taken  root  in  the  same 
territory,  nothing  else  remains  for  I  he  State  than 
either  to  exercise  tolerance  towards  them  all.  or^  as 
conditions  exist  to-day,  to  make  complete  religioos 
libertv  for  individuals  and  religious  bodies  a 
principle  of  government. 

Tlie  final  oonversion  of  the  old  relimous  State  into 
the  modern  constitutioaal  State,  the  bimentable 
defection  cf  the  majority  of  states  from  the  Catholic 
Faitb,  the  irrevocable  secularization  of  the  idea  of  the 
state,  and  the  ccH-xistetice  of  the  most  varie<l  religiovis 
beliefs  in  cverj-  land  have  imposed  the  principle  of 
state  toler.ince  and  freedom  of  Ix'lief  ujk)!!  rulers  and 
parliaments  a.s  a  dire  inrcssity  and  as  the  starting- 
point  of  poliiicil  \sis(lom  and  justice.  The  mixture 
of  races  and  i>eoplcs,  the  immigration  into  all  lands, 
the  adoi)tioii  of  international  laws  concerning  colo- 
nization and  choice  of  abode,  the  economic  necessity 
of  calling  upon  the  workers  of  other  lands,  etc.,  have 
so  largely  chang»Hl  the  religious  map  of  the  world  dur^ 
ing  the  last  fifty  years  that  proiiositions  77-79  of  the 
SyllabuB  publislir^l  by  Pius  lA  in  1864  (cf .  Densinger, 
op.  eit.,  1777-79),  from  which  enemies  of  the  Chureh 
are  so  fond  of  dcdiiciBg  her  opposition  to  the  ^canting 
of  equal  poOtical  r^ts  to  noB^iatholles,  do  not  now 
apply  even  to  Spain  or  the  South  American  republioiL 
to  say  nothing  of  countries  which  even  then  possessed 
a  greatly  mixc<l  [k  ipulat ion  fe.  g.  ( 'leriiiaiiy  f .  Since 
the  requisite  comhtmns  for  the  erection  of  new  lhe<i- 
crulic  states,  whetluT  Citholic  or  I'rotesiant.  are 
lacking  to-day  and  will  probably  not  Ix-  realizwl  in 
the  flit  III r,  it  i.s  evident  on  the  ttasis  of  hard  facts 
that  religious  liberty  is  the  only  fSKSsible,  and  thus  the 
only  reasonable,  state  iirincijile.  If,  in  those  Lands 
where  she  still  enjoys  a  privileged  poeilion  as  state 
Omrch  (c.  E.  Italy  and  Spain) ,  the  Catholic  Church 
would  not  allow  herself  to  oe  driven  frcMn  this  poaitini 
without  a  protest,  she  has  not  only  a  ri^t,  but  is 
even  imder  obligation  to  offer  this  protnt.  For  a 
justly  acouired  right  should  not  be  suirendered  in 
silence.  In  this  matter  also  the  Chureh  does  only 
what  is  done  by  Protestant  princes,  who  steadfastly 
adhere  to  IVoti  sf ant  ism  ns  the  state  religion  fe.  g. 
the  King  uf  England;.    Uul  the  priceless  asset  of 
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religious  penro  romprlfi  thp  modern  St-ate  to  concede 
tolerancj'  and  rcliniou.s  frwdom.  Without  this  peace, 
the  undisturtud  contimiation  of  the  commonwealth 
is  inriincf'ivuhle.  The  history  of  the  world  could  not 
ea.sily  dis()lay  before  tlie  eye.s  of  a  pat  riot  a  niorr  revolt- 
ine  picture  than  the  fratrieidal  struggles  which  re- 
suTled  from  the  Reformation  in  the  religious  wars  of 
Europe.  Wlicrevcr  separate  reUgious  i)artiea  live  in 
the  same  land,  they  must  work  together  in  harmony 
for  the  publie  weal.  But  this  would  be  impoesiblc, 
if  the  State,  inBlead  of  ranainiiijB  above  party,  were 
to  prefer  or  oppress  one  denomination  tus  comnan-d 
with  the  others.  Consetjuently.  freedom  of  religion 
and  eowdenoe  is  an  indiBpenaaDle  naeemty  for  the 
State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  natural  law  and  Christian 
public  law,  however,  this  pohtical  tolerance  is  subject 

to  a  fhrerfdlil  limitation,  sinee  neither  the  rrinifilctely 
unreligions  cli.uaetrr  of  the  Stale  nor  the  unbridled 
liberty  of  all  imaginable  cults  may  be  y«'t  up  a^ 
aprinoiple  of  K<'\''rnment ,  nor  finally  may  the  separa- 
tion of  .State  and  (  "hun  h  he  laudi-d  to  the  .skies  as  the 
perfect  state  ideal.    These  three  hiuitation.s  can  be 

easily  justified. 

(a)  To  propose  for  the  State  such  downright  irre- 
Unon  as  a  dnatic  remedy  aicainst  intolerance  ia  to 
anviw  it  to  saw  through  theoough  on  which  it  sits. 
For  the  "Slate  without  God",  pledged  to  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  1789",  would  be  an  immor^  monster,  which 
tlirougb  lack  of  internal  vitality  would  as  surely 
encounter  decay  and  deetiuetloo  as  did  the  atheistic 
Revolutionaiy  State  of  FVmnoe  at  Hie  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If  it  is  true  that  human  society 
as  a  whole  is  bound  to  recognise  the  Rupreme  dominion 
of  CkkI,  tlieti  III)  .Stale  can  shirk  the  obligation  of  ron- 
foKsing  thi.s  Cnxi  and  of  publicly  venerating  liim.  The 
religionless  State  would  be  nothiiif;  less  than  an  athe- 
istic State,  l>earing  in  ir.s  very  nature  tin'  germ  of  dis- 
irite^rai  i"ii ;  sinci-  atheism  is  in  itsx'lf  and  its  cffect.s  a 
dim-t  peril  to  the  State.  The  pantheistic  is  not  a 
whit  better;  for  Hegel's  motto,  "the  State  isCicMl",  is 
pure  nonsi'n>M',  since  it  makes  the  absurd  claim  that 
the  State  in  the  original  source  of  all  right,  and  seta 
the  omnipotent  State  in  the  place  of  God  (cf.  Syllab. 
Pii IX,  prop.  3<J ) .  A  commonwealth  that  is  to  endure 
can  be  erected  only  on  a  theistic  basis,  since  the  fun> 
damental  ideas  of  justice,  fidelity,  and  obedience,  in* 
diapenaable  for  the  pnaervation  of  the  State!,  mow 
eiw  their  full  influence  only  in  tttdsm.  I\trthennore 
the  respect  for  property,  the  obser\'ance  of  the  lawsof 
chastity,  aversion  to  revolution  and  high  treason  are 
best  »ecure<I  by  a  lively  faitli  in  <  Ind.  Consequently, 
not  alone  Christian  statesmen  like  .M<)ntes(]iiieu  and 
Guizof,  but  also  fnM-lhinker.s  like  Maccliiaxclii  and 
Voltaire,  strong!^'  defended  the  religious  ftamdat ions 
of  the  Slate.  Kven  the  pagan  Cicero  (De  nat.  deor., 
I)  frankly  recficnized  the  impossibility  of  a  State  wit  h- 
out  the  fear  of  <  '.n  1,  on  which  depend  in  turn  fidelity 
and  justice.  A  Slate  which  is  not  itself  permeated 
with  .s«'nt  iments  of  religion  and  idly  tolerates  the  sap- 
ping of  rehgion  and  morality  is  preparing  the  way  for 
revolntion,  that  is  for  its  own  destruction.  Tlie 
state  axiom  of  reUgious  freedom  can  therefore  mean 
only  freedom  for  religion,  not  freedom  from  religion 
orSwl^Min.  In  his  Encyelical  "Vehementer  noa", 
of  11  Franiarv',  1906,  Pope  Pius  X  sharply  denounces 
for  its  injustice  the  violent  breach  of  the  Concordat  by 
the  French  (Jovernment,  instancing  as  the  chief 
pievance  that,  by  the  otficial  recognition  of  its  own 
irreligioti,  the  I  nnch  Hepiiblie  had  forsworn  God 
Hirn>i  lf  rf  1  )i  nzingi  r,  n.  The  historian  von 

Treitsrhki-  i  \|iti-s.'*eil  the  conviction  that  "atheists 
have  sini  ily  H|M'aking  no  place  in  the  state"  C'l'oli- 
fik",  1,  I,ei[iziK.  1XM7,  |).  '.i2i\);  the  philosopher  John 
I.ocke  would  hear  nothmg  of  state  tolerance  towards 
atheists.  With  a  strange  perversity  of  judgment  he 
would  indeed  extend  this  intolerance  toCatliMics  also. 
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the  firmest  believers  in  God  among  all  classes  of  man- 
kind and  the  surest  supporters  of  throne  and  altar. 
Hut,  .'IS  things  arc  fu-day,  nuthing  remains  for  tlie 
Slate  but  to  toleraie  alln  ists  in  its  midst  so  long  as 
they  do  not,  by  unlavslu!  dee<is,  render  themselves 
liable  to  j)uni8hmi  in .  In  its  own  interest,  however, 
the  State  nuist  endea\()ur  to  [)r()ter-t  and  promote 
behef  in  God  among  the  p«)ple  by  the  establishment 
of  good  schools,  by  the  training  of  Ixdieving  teachers 
and  ofTiciaU  in  seminaries,  Ivceums,  secondary  schools, 
and  universities,  and  finallv  by  leaving  tlie  Qlllldl 
free  to  exert  her  8alu(ar>'  influence, 

(b)  A  well-<wderi>d  conunonwealth  can  no  more 
reco^ize  the  maxim  of  unlimiliwi  and  unbridled 
religious  freedom  than  it  can  adopt  the  suicidal  prin- 
ci|)le  of  irreligion.  For  state  toleration  of  all  forms  of 
religion  without  exception,  which  could  be  justified 
only  on  the  ba.sis  of  disruptive  athei.sm  or  a  d.  i>tie 
indifferent Lsrn,  is  in  paliiable  contradiction  to  natural 
law  and  to  every  ra'innal  system  of  polity  (cf.  Encyc- 
lical of  Piu.s  IX  "(Quanta  ciira"  of  S  Deeeniber,  1S(H). 
If  the  State  .as  sucli  is  uinler  tiie  sjime  obligation  to 
confess  and  venerate  God  !is  the  individual,  it  must 
srt  Ivounds  to  religious  freedom  at  leiust  at  the  point 
where  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  this  freedom  would 
lead  to  the  subversion  of  state  security  and  public 
moraUty.  The  history  of  religion  shows  that,  to  de- 
ceive unwary  authorities,  intrigues  most  immoral  and 
most  dangerous  to  the  State  have  disguised  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  religion:  the  cults  of  Moloch  and 
Astarte^  leligioas  pvostitution  and  eooununity  at 
women,  ritual  diild-murder  and  Anabaptist  horrora, 
cooventides  for  d^uehery  and  anarchistic  secret 
societies,  etc.  No  State  with  a  regard  for  its  own 
prcitervatipn  wiM  hesitate  to  raise  a  barrier  against 
monil,  religious,  and  political  anarcliy;  and  to  repel 

with  vigour  all  sui'li  attacks  an  1,  under  the  mask 

of  freeilutn  of  behef,  at  the  exi.vlenre  of  society.  Free 
competition  between  tru'li  and  error,  which  is  some- 
times urged  in  the  name  of  tolerance,  promi.ses  neither 
for  the  State  nor  the  Church  an  enduring  success;  the 
free  competition  between  virtue  and  vice  could  be  u|>- 
hdd  by  the  same  reasoning.  There  are  certain 
deceits  and  vices  which  di.s|)lay  their  immorality  so 
idakdy  that  the  State  must  mereileady  uffffy  her 
penaliaw  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  pr^ 
vent  their  proiMgation .  Th  us  England,  in  general  so 

tdcfmte  the  oontintntioii  among  the  Hindus  of  the 
ritual  murder  of  children  and  the  burning  of  widows 

(the  fiutter),  prohibiting  the  former  under  severe 

I)ena]tieH  ill  IStrJ  and  the  latter  in  1,S29  (cf.  Lecky, 
"Democracy  and  Liberty",  1,  London,  ISOti,  pp.  424 
sqq.).  Again,  ah  hough  the  Constitution  of  the  I'ni- 
ted  .States  guarantees  complete  fref^lom  of  belief,  the 
AnK'rican  people  always  found  Mornionism  unbe.-ir- 
able,  .and  never  restinl  until,  by  forbidding  iMjIygamy 
to  the  Mormons,  tlie  Christian  conception  of  marriage 
had  been  recogiiized  (see  Mohmons).  Not  even  the 
atheistic  RevoKitionary  Stale  of  France  granted  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  religious  opinions  in  its  "EKVla- 
ratlon  des  droits  de  Ifhonme"  (1791),  since  it  added 
the  clause:  "pourvufpieteurinanifestationne  trouble 
pas  I'ordre  public  £tabli  par  la  loi".  Almost  all 
modem  States  have  admitted  this  limitation  of  rdi- 
gious  freedom  uito  their  ooostitations. 

(c)  Christian  public  law  erects  a  third  barrier  to 
complete  religious  freedom  in  forbidding  that  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  aii<i  Stal<'  l>e 
raistNl  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  State  and  rey.irded  as 
fundamentally  the  best  form  of  the  State;  this  does 
not  mean  that  in  certain  exceptional  ca.*es  actual 
separat  ion  may  not  be  more  beni-tirial  for  bof  li  Church 
and  State  than  their  organic  union.  While  (his 
separation  may  be  always  viewed  as  relatively  the 
better  condition,  it  does  not  thereby  become  the  ideal 
state.   The  latter  is  only  then  attained  when  CShunh 
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and  State  proceed  hand  in  hand  and  in  perfect  har- 
inoBy  to  promote  by  their  Bomawi  afforta  the  tamo 
ponu  and  eternal  happineas  of  their  eomuion  aubjecta. 

As  it  is  unnatural  for  a  married  couple  to  live  sepa- 
ratetl,  althoufth  separation  may  be  defended  in  partic- 
ular iiishiiufs  I  he  hciit-r  or  Icsh  liunuful  arrango- 
nu'lll  ill  \  irvv  of  <]u;irr<'ls  wliicli  have  arisi"?i,  so  also  the 
ideal  rchition  bdwci'ii  C'hurili  aii'i  Staii-  is  to  bo 
found,  not  in  tin'  scpuration  of  the  two,  but  in  thoir 
harmonious  no-oporation  (ef.  Piua  IX,  Encyclical 
"Quanta  cura"  of  S  December,  1H64;  Syllab.  prop. 
Sf).).  As  a  practical  pnuif  of  the  internal  aiivantages 
of  a  separation  in  principle,  it  is  usual  to  point  to  the 
example  of  the  I'mtod  States,  which  baa  extended  the 
bleffiing  of  ita  liberal  Constitution  in  recent  years  to 
its  newly-acquin>d  colonies  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  But,  while  it  may  be  granted  with- 
out leaerve  that  both  Church  and  State  seem  to  proa* 
per  eneaadingly  well  in  their  friendly  juxtamntion. 
IttrouldbeTaflhtoepeakol  thentuationaaioeBL  li 
muat,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  no  other  land 
in  the  world  has  so  honourably  maintained  the  ami- 
cable separation  of  Cluin  li  and  .State,  while  in  some 
EurofK'an  countries  the  law  of  .separation  wa.^  unfor- 
tunately only  a  pretext  for  a  more  violent  at  t  ark  on 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  Not  without  gtHwl  reawui 
did  Leo  XIII  in  his  Brief  of  1!H)J,  juldre.ssod  to  tlie 
American  hierarrhj',  express  his  approval  of  a  wi-ic 
and  patriotic  adaptation  to  the  national  and  legal 
oooditionB  of  the  Ignited  States.  He  could  do  this 
Ifith  a  good  conscience,  although  in  his  Kncvclioal 
*'bnmortale  Dei"  of  1  November,  lfi85,  he  had  de- 
dared  the  harmonioua  union  of  the  two  highest 
powers  the  ideal  situation,  and  had  referred  to  con- 
cordats as  the  means  of  arranging  questions  bordering 
on  both  Jurisdietiona.  U  the  United  States  forms  the 
sole  honourable  exception  to  the  role^  this  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  neglects  neither  the  religious 
factor  at  Lirge  nor  Christianity,  as  is  shown  by  the 
strict  law.s  concerning  Sunday  obwrvaiire,  Christian 
monogamy,  and  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
What  F.  Walter  WTole  fifty  years  ago  is  still  true 
to-day:  "Kven  in  the  I'nitiHl  States  of  North  Amer- 
ica, to  wliich  people  so  reaWilx  appeal,  religion  i.s  tiot 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  indifTerence  to  lh<-  State,  but 
is  presupposed  as  the  State's  coninlcnient  "  ("Natur- 
recht  una  Politik  iin  Lichte  der  Gegenwart",  Bonn, 
18<i3,  p.  495). 

(2)  By  a  Catholic  State  we  understand  a  commu- 
nis which  is  composed  exclusively  of  Catholic  sub- 
ieeta  Mid  which  recognises  Catholicism  aa  the  only 
truerdigion.  In  this  case  alao  the  reiatioaB  between 
Church  and  State  may  be  diffennti  aeearding  the 
two  powers  are  closely  united  for  offence  and  defence, 
or,  while  each  maintains  its  independence,  are  leas 
compactly  joined.  The  first  kind  of  union  finds  its 
troeat  expression  in  the  "religious  .state",  a  di.stinctive 
feature  of  the  Middle  .\ge8,  while  the  .second  or  looser 
union  may  be  n  alized  in  a  constitutional  state  that 
admits  various  ilenonnnationa  and  vet  retains  ita 
Christian  r  ljara<  t(T.  In  view  of  the  <{ilT<Te[H'e  of  the 
fundamental  idi ns  on  which  those  two  forma  of  slate 
are  baml,  the  principles  of  political  tohnnoe are aiib> 
ject  to  important  modifications. 

(«,)  Every  religioua  State,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
weai^ppoaea  by  its  very  existence  that  all  or  nearly  all 
ue  citiaailB  have  the  same  faith,  otherwise  it  would 
be  oontnry  to  natural  juatioe  and  practicaQy  impoa* 
aiUe.  Li  eertaineaaeaaueh  a  State  muat  take  draatie 
meaaureatoexpelor  exdude  all  elementa  which  do  not 
fit  into  its  fraineworlc.  Thus  a  Protestant  religious 
State  was  forcibly  instituted  in  Kngland  tinder  Queen 
Elizabeth  bv  clearing  the  <-o\intry  of  all  ("atholies,  and 
the  Diet  of  I'psala  in  l.">'.lii  strove  to  preserve  the 
Strictly  Lutheran  <-liaract(T  of  Sweden  by  making  the 
immigration  of  (Catholics  jmnisliable  with  death.  The 
aituation  of  the  Catholic  religious  State  in  the  Middle 


Agea  waa  aomewhat,  though  not  entirdy,  similar.  Hie 
nadieval  idea  requiied  that  the  Stete  abould  kiid  the 
aeedar  arm  to  the  Ghureh  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
her  doctrines,  lawi^  and  oidinanees,  and  that  in  re- 
turn it  should  receive  from  the  Church  spirit  vial  sup- 
port in  all  purely  secular  afTairs.  Thus  State  and 
Church  formed  the  two  all-embracing  members  of  the 
one  Christian  body,  a-s-^isting  and  sujiporting  each 
other  in  the  broad  fiel<i  of  ai!  se<  ular  and  errle>ia.^1  ic.al 
interests.  Eni])ire  and  piijiaey.  like  body  and  soul, 
formed  an  organic  whole,  ("itizen  .and  Catholic  were 
interchangeable  tonus.  The  rebel  against  the  Church 
was  regarded  as  likewise  a  rebel  against  the  State,  and 
conversely  the  political  revolutionary  was  by  that 
very  fact  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  \ll)oeverwaa 
stricken  with  exoommiuication  finally  incurved  alio 
imperial  ban,  and  the  imperial  ban  brought  excommu- 
iiiaitioa  in  ito  train.  It  is  true  that  many  advantagea 
must  be  eonaeded  to  the  lelifMwa  State.  We  aaa  an 


imposing  and  elevmtuiK  idea  rendered  oonerete  in  the 
auprnne  dominion  of  the  Christian  spirit  throughout 
the  civie,  national,  and  religious  Ufe,  in  the  organic 

cotmt  xion  of  the  sec  ular  and  the  religious  government, 
and  in  tin-  sirengthi  iung  of  the  state  authority  by  the 
("liurrh  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  the  .State. 
The.He  great  advantages,  however,  nnist  not  cause  us 
to  overlook  the  numerous  tirawbacks  which  this  mys- 
tical marriage  of  Church  and  .State  involved.  First 
of  all,  in  con.sequence  of  the  fusion  of  t  he  object  s  of  t  he 
State  and  of  religion,  the  Catholic  religious  State  waa 
compelled  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  fundamental  bltol> 
eranoe  towards  M  errors  of  faith,  which  became  so 
many  crimes  againat  the  State.  Viewed  from  t  he  hia- 
torinl  standpoint  one  may  iuatly  doubt  whether  the 
bloody  peraecutionB  reaoltea  in  greater  bleesmf^  and 
advaataifea  or  in  greater  want,  hate,  and  suffenng  for 
ChriateDdom  (ef.  De  Laveley,  "Le  gouvemement 
dans  la  democratic",  I,  Paris,  1892,  pp.  157-62).  It 
is  certain  that  the  odium  for  all  those  severities  and 
cruelties  had  to  be  borne,  not  by  thi-  .State  which  in- 
flicted them,  but  rather  by  the  Church,  since  she 
Be<;'med  to  stand  behind  all  these  meu.snrcs  as  the 
secret  motive  force,  even  though  she  did  not  know, 
nmch  le.ss  justify  many  of  them.  We  endeavoured 
alx)ve  without  partiality  to  ai)i)raise  these  accusationa 
against  the  Church  at  their  true  value.  To  R^er 
briefly  to  another  gloomy  aspect  of  this  question,  tbe 
eecleaiaatieal  ri|^t  to  meddle  diveetljr  In  purely  aeeolar 
affairs  might  easily beooma a daainwia  prerogative, 
inasmuch  as  the  wflietio|i  of  aaMomaMinication  for 
purely  political  offeneea  muat  neoeaonrily  have 
oroaght  eedeaiaatieal  penaltiea^  eapedaUy  when  they 
were  unjustly  inflicted,  into  great  discredit  among 
princes  and  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
protection  exercised  by  the  sovereign  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  often  without  or  even  against  the  w  ish  of  the 
pones,  had  for  its  unavoidable  con.se(|uence  the  lo.ss  of 
public  respect  for  both  authorities.  The  proverbial 
contest  between  imperium  and  sfirtriioli'titi.  which 
oractically  runs  through  the  whoh'  hisiory  of  the 
Aliddle  Ages,  ndouniUnl  in  fact  to  the  advantage  of 
neither.  A  third  di.sadvantage,  arising  essentially 
from  the  religious  State,  may  not  be  pas.sed  over  in 
silence;  this  consists  in  the  danger  tliat  the  clergy, 
trusting  blindly  to  the  int^^rfercnoe  of  tlie  secular  arm 
in  their  behalf,  may  easily  sink  into  dull  resignation 
and  q>iritual  torpor,  while  the  laity,  oM^nng  to  the  re- 
ligioua aurveillance  of  the  State,  may  dewuop  rather 
into  a  raeo  of  hypoeritea  and  pietlsta  than  into 
inward^  coovlnoed  Ghristians.  A  Catholie  elergy 
which  relies  on  State  assistance  for  its  pastoral  ac- 
tivity lacks  that  glowing  zeal  for  soiiI>  which  sjirings 
from  heartfelt  convictions,  and  the  ^•ilality  and  sin- 
cerity of  religion  are  grievously  imjiaired  when  prac- 
tic<'S  of  piety  are  made  cinnpulsorv  b\  tlir.Siale.  'i"he 
last  aii<i  niost  srrioii^  il  isadwiiit  ai;i-  .'i.-si  M-iar  i-d  «  itli  t  he 

religious  State  lies  in  the  immanent  danger  that  the 
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claim  of  the  Church  to  supremacy  over  the  State  must 
■Imoat  Deoeasarilycall  forth  the  oppodte  extreme  of 
0— ropi^am.  The  early  protectorate  of  the  State 
tliaa  devoopi  find^  into  the  ooaqdete  emlnl  end 
enakvement  of  the  Churdi.  Baeh  in  feet  has  been 
the  historical  soqucnrc.  Not  alono  in  the  ISastem 
Etnpiro,  in  which  Byzantine  Ca»aropapism  won  its 
greatest  triumphs,  l)iit  iilso  iti  the  u'rstcrti  Empire 
these  unworthy  tendencie»)  were  nil  tou  clearly  re- 
veahNi,  e,«|>ei  iiilly  under  the  Hohenstaufens. 

(b)  When  various  Christian  denominations  e8tal>- 
lish  themselves  in  any  country,  tlie  Cadiohe  State  can 
no  longer  maintain  its  former  exehisive  attitude,  but  is 
compelled  for  reasons  of  State  to  show  tolerance  to- 
warus  the  heterodox  and  to  i<rant  them  religious  free- 
dom within  the  limits  described  above  and  detcr- 
miiMd  bv  natural  law.  If  religious  freedom  has  been 
■eoepted  and  sworn  to  as  a  fundamental  law  in  a 
eonatiUitioo,  the  obligation  to  show  this  tolerance  is 
binding  on  conscience.  The  Catholic  Qiurch  recog- 
nizes unreservediv  the  inviolability  of '  constitutions 
confirmed  by  o&th,  of  traditional  laws,  and  regular 
religious  comparts,  because  a  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion, of  allegiance,  of  a  treaty,  or  of  an  oath  is  a 
grievous  sin,  and  because  the  Christian  moral  law 
prescril>es  ficU'lily  to  the  State  as  an  obligation 
strictly  binding  in  conscience.  To  justify  ethically 
tolerance  towards  certain  u-ligious  praeticos  of 
heathen  subject.s,  nii-<lic\al  thcolngians  apjx^aUxi  to 
the  principle  that  tolerance  might  Ix'  always  exercised 

wherever  either  its  refusal  wouiii  caus<'  more  ham) 
thaw  good,  or,  vice  versa,  whenever  the  granting  of  it 
ensured  greater  advantage  than  disadvantage.  I'hus 
Bt.  Thomaa  teaches  (Summa  theoL,  ll-U,  Q.  x,  a.  1 1 ) : 
''Ritus  infidelium  ttuetari  poaaunt  vel  im^iter  aliquod 
bonum,  quod  ex  eia  provenit,  Td  proiraer  aliquod 
maum,  quod  vitatur"  (fiteatbon  worabipe  can  be  tder- 
ated  cither  because  of  some  good  that  results  from 
them  or  because  of  some" evil  tbat  is  avoided).  In  all 
the  centuries  the  C!iur<  h  displayed  an  admirable  toler- 
ance especially  low  arils  the  Jewish  religion,  since  the 
survival  of  Judaism  offeredalivingproof  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  metlicval  principle  of  tolerance  is 
specially  applicable  to  pres<nit  conditions,  since  the 
historical  development  of  the  mo<hrn  State  has 
created  throughout  the  world  so  uniform  a  basis  of 
ril^ts  that  even  Catholic  States  cannot  without  vio- 
lation Of  oaths  and  loyalty  and  without  violent  inter- 
nal eonvulaions  disregard  it,  even  if  they  d(>sired  to  do 
•0.  Boridee,  there  is  gtxxi  reason  to  doubt  if  there 
•tOl  exists  a  purely  Catholic  State  in  the  world;  and  it 
M»  of  course,  just  as  doubtful  whether  tbere  ia  audi  a 
thing  as  a  purely  Pcoteetant  State.  OoamopoUtes 
have  eslablisned  coloniee  and  eettlemente  everywhere, 
and  to  these  inteniational  law  concedes  freedom  of 
belief  and  worship.  Consequently,  I.,eo  XIII  also 
support e<i  the  principle  of  tolerance,  win  n  lie  declared 
(cl.  Den/inger,  n.  1S71):  "Hevera  si  (iniiu  eullus 
varia  genera  eoileiii  jure  e.vse  (pio  veram  religionem 
Ecelesia  judical  non  lirere,  non  ideo  tamen  damnat 
renini  publicarum  moderatores,  (jui  niagni  alicujus 
adipis<^'endi  boni  aut  prohibendi  causa  inali  moribus 
atque  usu  patienter  feruni,  ut  ea  habeani  singula  in 
civitatc  locum"  (If  the  Church  declares  that  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  worship  should  not  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  true  religion,  she  does  not  thereby  condemn 
thoae  rulera  vAao,  in  order  to  secure  some  great  good 
or  to  avert  some  evil,  permit  each  cult  to  exist). 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  States,  which  in 
virtue  of  their  constitutions  are  committed  not  alone 
to  tolerance  an<l  religious  fr«'edom,  but  also  to  parity. 
By  parity  is  understiMul  the  pUn  ing  of  jiU  li-nulizetl  or 
recognizi'<l  relinious  ixulies  on  the  ^ume  footing  iK-forc 
tiie  law,  all  -how  of  iiartiiility  and  disfa\((ur  being 
equally  avoiiii-.l  Such  is  tin'  basic  principle  of  the 
constitutional  Siatr,  which,  while  ethic;dly  ("hrisiiau, 
aUows  various  forms  of  belief.   On  it  devolves  eapc- 


cially  the  duty  of  placing  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
pubUc  promotion  of  religion  in  sermon  and  writing 
and  of  extending  to  the  religious  practices  of  all  d^ 
noounations  the  same  legal  proteraoo,  to  the  exolu- 
■Um  of  any  compulsory  system  that  woidd  bind  the 
dtixens  to  receive  certain  religious  ritx^  (e.  g.  baptism, 
burial)  from  clergymen  appointed  by  the  State.  With 
frccdoni  of  Ik  lief  are  intimately  associated  the  personal 
right  of  changing  one's  religion  and  the  right  of  the 
parties  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  to  decide  jus  to 
the  religiou.s  education  of  the  children.  The  State 
must  likewise  recognize  and  protect  the  ri^lit  of  the 
various  denominations  to  hold  property  and  tlieir 
right  of  .self-government,  in  so  far  its  these  rights  arc 
enioyiHi  by  all  legally  constituted  corporations. 
Wlierever  such  a  State  makn  eotttributions  or  grants 
from  the  budget  of  public  ownership,  all  recognised 
religious  associations  must  receive  equal  considera- 
tion^ unless  a  partieular  aaaoeiatioD,  m  virtue  of  a 
special  title  (e.  g.  the  leeohriiatioo  of  rdlgioua  prop- 
erty), has  legiu  claims  to  exceptional  treatment. 
Finally,  legal  eqtiality  must  be  granted  to  the  adher- 
ent.s  of  all  denominations  in  both  their  civic  and 
national  eaj)acitie8,  espe<ially  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointment to  public  olTice.  Concerning  Christian 
States  in  which  various  nligioiis  exist,  F.  \\'alter, 
the  well-known  ^)rofi  >->or  of  public  law,  made  th(>  wisi- 
observation:  "'Ihe  government  a.s  such,  entir<'ly  re- 
gardless of  the  ncrsonal  belief  of  the  sovereign,  must 
maintain  towaras every  church  the  same  attitude  as  if 
it  belonged  to  this  Cluirch.  In  the  consistent  and 
upright  observance  of  this  standfKiint  lies  the  means 
of  bein^  just  to  each  religion  and  of  pre  serving  for  the 
State  its  Christian  character"  (loc.  cit.,  p.  491). 
Such  indeed  is  the  admirable  theory;  wherever  devia- 
tions from  it  oooir  in  praetioe,  thmr  are  abnoat  with- 
out exception  to  the  detriment  of  Oatholiea. 

I.  ConcvraioK  the  Mnk  of  Tnlirmtioo:  PBUMON-FoinvuaaB, 
Dt  la  toleranct  ri»  RtlioionM:  LtttrtM  dt  M.  Ltibnit  tt  Riponmt  d» 
if.  Peiition  (Pnrii),  16112);  BAUllia,  El  jirnlr-ttnnti*mo  eomp^iroHo 
cnn  ri  mtolicitmo  en  tut  reiarioMt  con  la  nti7i«iniin  rurc<;Nvj,  I 
(Burceloiui,  1842):  Lkhmkuhi,  GewiMtiu-u.  Kuitutfreiheit  in 
Htimmrn  au«  Maria-lMch.  XI  (1876),  184  <>Qq-:  Reinkkm^ 
Ijttnng  «brr  Toleraru  (I^iptiic,  I8S4);  NllXICS,  T<deran  poletl  in 
Znlirhr.  fUr  katK.  Tht.d..  XVII  (IHOrti.  2i:.  siiq.:  I.EZie*.  Ofr 
Tuirrambt{/riff  l,cKki'»  u.  /'M.f .  .,./,.r/ ,.  I,i|;?ut.  IWO):  RcrriKI, 
La  librrlA  rrhginm  (Turin,  1901);  .Sixhr.  <;,u-,rtrn  u.  Gtvium»- 
JnikeU  (2nd  ed.,  Freiburg.  IU03);  Catiikkin.  (i>\nxttn  u.  Gcwi*> 
lenntniheU  (Munich,  IDO*!). 

if.  ConcrninB  Thcorrtipal  Dopmntir  TdI"  riilinn:  J«>iRii. 
The  Mtaning  of  Truth  (N.-tt  \urV.  I'MHn;  Hoimiv.  Th.,„iihtii  and 
Tkina»,  or  Gentiie  Looie,  I  (.Now  York,  li>0»»);  Si  Hii.Lr.R.  Sludvn 
in  Humanitm  (London,  1W)7);  James,  Pragmaiitm  (New  York. 
1907).  Tn  nmmtr  to  the  ihooriM  thorp  advorafwl:  De  Tonoehct. 
/yU  nirfi'uw  tif  ta  itriif  ilnnx  h  ithilnnojihf  mi^trrrir  (I'arii.  lHOfH; 
Lul.KltK.  l'Ta\jnuit  t.^rnt  ,  Tm-^lf  rni  ^trt* .  iml*  *tiiT\liiTnf  \\*ur\^, 
l'J(K)/;  SwiTALsKi.  I>cr  H'ahrrUtl'ti/rtff  ilrt  l'rntim>]li''mut  (HrauiM- 
bcrs,  lUlO):  SAscHlct,  Dt  Mrran/uj  rtho^omn  (MiK)rid,  17s5). 
BntHiURled:  rXiLUNon,  Kirtkt  u.  Kirehrn  (Munich,  IS<>1); 
Merkic,  Oif  Totrrant  naeA  kaiAoL  Principim  (Dillinni-n.  lvi:i>; 
Dt  xnlittrrnntui  culholiea  MX  de  tmlen/ia:  E rl'.i  7- <i.i >7i  nulla 
mluM  (Turin,  ISttH);  HaNMaROU,  Dit  Tolrrnn:  u.  IntUrram  ii*T 
kalkol.  Kirche  (FnMburg.  1809);  Seits.  D\e  UriUwjiwmditktU 
dtr  Kirekt  (Freibuni,  \903) ;  Romkih.  Ita*  Hrit  drr  ChrUten  ow 
terhalb  drr  wahrrn  Kirt-hi^  nnfh  drr  I.rhrr  r/r»  hi.  AuffunhnttM 
(Pwlcrtiorn.  KKIsi;  Mmmu'  ii,  Dir  Eth\k  rir»  hi  .tuauHxnut,  II 
(Frciburit.  I'.H)9).  (^oluN-rninit  tlir  lm|uisitiun:  I.ea,  .4  H%M. 
the  InquisUwn  in  th*  ituUU  A§n  (3  voU,  Naw  Yorit,  1888): 
DouAis.  L' Inavintion,  tt*  an'ainf,  m  proctdart  rParis.  1900): 
Vacandahd.  t.' InquitUion.    htudt  hinlorujut  tt  rrUique  tur  It 

riutuir  currcitif  de  I'fijliiK  ( Piiri.i.  IlHtTi;  UB  Cai  Ionh.  UisI.  dt 
IniiuUitiun  tn  Franef.  I  (Pnri.i.  llKKti.  ConoorninR  tin'  Toltr- 
»np<-  of  the  Itrfonnen:  Pai  i,t;i«.  hir  Strnfliururr  Hrf  irmatormk 
u.  dir  Gevintent/rrikfil  (Fn'itmrK,  1S!).')|;  Idkm,  lynirMUiniitmut  u. 
TiiUram  im  /'■'.  J'thrh.  I  I'rfiburK,  I'Jll);  Kniit  Lii.  Hefomaliim 
u.  A'rtf r/trxri-jM  i  I'liSniiti  ii.  1!K)1);  \V^I'IM.»:h,  Inifuitttion  a. 
Kttzfr]irorttxe  in  Zui  -hiu  tur  Rr/irrmattummt  (Ix-ipug,  190S). 

III.  CbDcemiuK  I'ractirBl  Civic  Tolr-rntion:  KickaMN  Mtmi 
PAi'jMopAv  or  Elhim  and  Sntuml  Imv  (Umdon,  lSi<)3);  Dawm, 
Da»  mmtchliche  f/andeln.  (Horlin.  lSV."i):  I.kckt,  Demnrmru  ana 
LxlirrtU.  I  (l.ondnn.  IS'.tlil.  4J4  «1<1.;  WaUiMANN.  Dir  Fnndrdirtie 
in 'hr  anixken  HV'<  l\  ii  ntm.  1902) ;  CATKRris.  Mitralphil<^tt,f,hif, 
II  (KraibnnL  1911):  i^THeBUa,  Dai  Idtnl  der  kalhal.  SMlirhkrit 
(Bn-'ilMI,  IViS):  CiReNERArM,  SiUenlehrr  drt  Judentunu  nndrrrn 
litk'  nnlniit»f-n  ur^miibrr  (Strii<«burR.  IH7Si;  MiUAS,  Da»  ATifi  Art- 
rri'ht  i/.T  m  :r-!,<ddnd.  K\r,hr  iZjirii.  ISltT^,  ti(M  Miq.  CoDci-ruitm 
till-  i'uni'<tinii'nt  of  Heri'lics:  Kii  iskh.  /'iV  Qfrltlirht  KinffiKrung 
dtr  TmitMlmtt  iOr  Ktlur  in  Mxtuil.  fur  nurrrnrh.  Gf  tuchtt- 

tartfktum,  I  IWwt,  USD}.  177  .h.|.i.;  Havet.  L'hMnr  rt  tt  brat 

Uailitr  —  mutm  tftpuvfrnm  XIII'  tiieU  CPwu.  ISM);  UiN- 
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•mica,  SyiUm  dt»  kaikol.  Kirrhennchlt.  V  (Berlin.  1S9S);  PiooK, 
Du  TtlioxAt*  Tuleranz  FntdneKt  lirt  (lro»srn  (Maim,  IKUiM; 
TlMFK.  Hit  kirrhrnp'ttiliiichr  AfUithtrn  u.  Hftlrtbunotn  Irt  A'liri/i- 
luxU  ItrUarmxn  (MUiuli-r.  lUUo);  Hermcunk,  Totrrarugnlnnkm 
im  RtfiirmalinnttrUalIrT  (I^pipuK.  lUOH):  Beven,  Tk*  Uirtk  aiui 
(irowih  of  T'llmilntn  'lx>iHliin.  IMX)):  Pohue  in  SUuU*lexikan  iter 
lUfrrrtgwil/u-hafl.  I  (Iimst,  ».  v.  Hrkmnlmtfrnhnt. 

IV.  ("oiinTiiiiiK  I'oliliral  Ti>lcn«ti<in:  vox  Kirrret.KR,  Frrihrit, 
Aulontat  u.  Kirekf  (Mains,  Itnyj);  Muntalembekt,  L'tt/litt 
UbrtdatuVttatlibre  (Parin.  I  WW);  Waltcii,  SatuTrrrht  u.  Poiitxk 
im  Lirhlr  lirr  (Ir^rntmrt  ^ItoDO,  IKIVi):  Km-rer,  Hixniibuth  drr 
pmktinrhtn  Pittilik  (I.<-i|iU|t.  |Slk<K  K\l'n<'HKH,  Itrr  SUvtl  ohn* 


(Jott  (Vifnna,  IStlTj);  'rni:xi>i:i.i:N»rRU,  .VUurrn  hi  ituf  ilrm  (irundt 
drr  Klhik  {2lu\  nl..  lytytitn.  iHliM:  I.imeraTohe.  />i  tAimi  r  la 
mato  (Napk-s.  1871);  Uerurnbothir.  Kaltiol.  KircAe  u.  ekntU. 


Stool  (Fn-iburs.  1M72);  /.elucr,  Stnai  u.  ATirrAr  (Leipiic.  187:i); 
MaNTKMI,  l)\r  Briirkunirrn  >Ut  Urhrritninuio,  Xfbmnrdnurn/  u. 
I'nttTxrrdnunij  zirttchrn  SJiiat  u.  Ktrrhr  (StiittKarl,  IH77):  Maam- 
BtK.  L'rber  Kirrhr  u.  tiru'lttniJmhrU  (Cirai,  IN7(1»;  von  S<'HERER. 
Handbuck  dtM  KirckrnrrrklM,  I  (Gnu,  IS>«!);  voN  TrKITM-iikK, 
PotUtk.  I  IWI7);  Harino.  K\rrke  u.  Sittai  (MUiwter, 

1907);  VON  HtRrUN<i.  Rrrkt,  Slant  u.  lirMrUt-kafl  (Frt-ibunt, 
ltt07);  RutK'HER.  Polilik  (Hrtl  nl..  Stuttgart.  IlXWl;  Kohij:r. 
Kalkolintmuii  u.  mairrnrr  Stnai  <I!KW);  TruKLTHCII.  PotUmrku 
Elhxk  u.  CknMenlum  (lUUQ);  NlEUiEii,  Gttck.  df*  VrrhaUintMet 
rm»ckm  Kaitrrtum  u.  I'aptttnm  im  MxUrlaltT  (.Mikniitcr.  1877- 
87):  HoQi'AIN.  Im  papauli  au  maym-d^.  Etwiet  »ur  It  pouwir 
pi>ntifiml  (I'aris,  ISSl);  Ui.i'nt»ciii.i,  lir*tk.  drr  nturrtn  Slaal*- 
grmnniu-ka/l  t-iril  iil.,  Munich,  |N''ll;  CaTHREIN.  l)ir  Au/gnhrn 
drr  SitiaiKvrieatt  u.  lArf  Grenirn  (Frpibur*.  1.SX2I;  Chr.  Peiich, 
Ckh*tl.  .Sinaltlfhrr  (Frniburit.  1.S87);  FrRjtTKNAl\  Crundrrcht  drr 
RtliijionMfTeihril  (Ix-iptiK,  l.S(»l);  Bar,  Bludet  tur  Ut  rapport*  dt 
Civlitt  tt  de  Cfial  rl  tur  Irur  t^pnnUmn  (St.  QuonCin.  18S2); 
SrtlArr,  Church  and  Slatt  in  Ike  Cnilrd  Slnltt  or  tkr  Amrrtran  Lint 
of  Rtligiou*  Liittrty  and  U*  Proftiml  Effrrf  (NVw  York.  1S.HN); 
Jannct  and  KaMPFS.  />!«  Vtrtigntgten  Stantm  ran  Amtrikn  in 
drr  Grgmwnrl;  .SiTTEN,  Inftitutionm  u.  Idrrn  teit  drm  Seefjmion*- 
kririfr  (Frriburg,  ISII.'J):  W'aI'PI.EH,  Die  Trmnuno  mn  Slant  u. 
Kirrkr  (I.fi|iaiK.  1W>7) :  R<»THENBf<'ilER.  Die  Trmnunn  von  Stoat 
V.  Kireke  (I.ripiiK.  liNIM);  .SA<iMCl.l.>:R.  Die  Trmnung  ton  Slaat  u. 
KirrJxr  (TUbinp-n,  IQfKtl.  ('on<N>rninK  Pnrilv:  DR«r-HE,  Paritat 
R.  Impariiat  II>-ipiiK,  IVXi):  KaHU  f  WwT  Pnntat  (IVrlin.  ISU.ii; 
I.IU.T  AXn  Waimii,  .1  H'lnual  of  the  Law  etperiallu  affeeiing 
C-tihotiet  (Iximlon.  IS'XU:  Baciikm.  PnrittU  in  Prrufrn  '2nil  ml., 
Cnlocni'.  IHIH));  RRXBERnER.  Drr  Tolrramanlrag  de*  Zmtrumt  im 
Drulteken  Reichatag  (Berlin.  19U6). 

J.  POHLE. 

Toletus,  t'RANciscuB.  See  Toledo,  Francisco  de. 

Toliina.   See  Garz6n,  Diocese  of. 

Tolomoi,  JoH.v  Baptlst,  distinguishetl  Jesuit  theo- 
In^ian  and  canlinal,  b.  of  noble  parentiige,  at  Cain- 
beraia,  between  I'intoia  and  Florence,  3  Dee.,  165.1; 
d.  at  Rome  in  the  Roman  College,  19  Jan.,  1726,  and 
wafl  buried  before  the  high  idl  ar  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Ignatiu.'<.  ,\t  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  an  early  school- 
ing at  Flon-nce,  he  8tudie<l  law  at  the  l  niver«ily  of 
Pwa;  on  IS  Feb.,  167.'J,  he  entenxl  the  Soc-iet)'  of  Jc-sus 
at  Rome.  He  wji»  master  of  eleven  langiiaget«,  Latin, 
(Sreek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Svriac,  .■\ra})ic,  Engli.sh, 
Fn'nch,  Spanwh,  lllyrian,  and  Italian.  He  began  his 
public  can-fT  at  Rome  by  exixjundiiig  the  Sjiereti 
Serintures  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Church  of  the 
G««u.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  wiw  electf-*!  in  the  Cicn- 
eral  Congregation  of  the  Jesuit-s  a«  the  procurator 
general  of  the  onler,  which  office  he  heltl  for  five 
yeiira,  relinquishing  it  to  take  the  chair  of  philoHophy 
at  the  Roman  College.  Here  hi-n  leeture-room  wjuu 
throngetl.  Hin  lectures  were  printe<i  at  Rome  in 
1696  under  the  title  of  "Philosophia  mentis  ct  sen- 
8uum",  and  <lemon.stnite<l  that,  while  loyal  to  the 
principlcH  and  metho<l  of  .Aristotle,  he  weleomiHl  every 
oiflcovery  of  hi.s  time  in  the  natural  sciences  and  wove 
these  into  his  course.  The  lectures  were  reprintinl  in 
1698  in  CJerinany  and  evoked  the  warmi'st  encomiums 
from  the  .\cademy  of  Ix-ipzig  a«  well  a»  frtim  I.x'ibniz. 
He  lat<;r  filled  the  chair  of  the<)log>'  at  the  Roman 
College  (now  the  Cln-gorian  University)  and  rencwe<l 
the  cour>«es  in  controversi.il  dogma  begim  by  Bellur- 
mine  a  century  before.  These  lectures  in  M.S.  fillc<l 
nix  volumes  in  folio  but  were  never  printed.  Suc- 
cessively Rector  of  the  Roman  College  and  of  the 
(terman  C«»llege,  he  wa.s  at  the  same  lime  Con.sultor 
of  the  Congregations  of  Rites,  of  the  Index,  juid  of 
Indulgenc«'s,  !is  well  a.s  being  one  of  the  apjK)int«Hl 
examiners  of  bishops.  On  17  Mav.  171*2,  unexpect- 
edly creates!  carrlinal  bv  CMement  Xl,  under  the  title 
of  Santo  Stcfano  in  Alontc  C<i.'lio,  he  became  chief 


advisor  to  the  pontiff  in  matters  theological,  particu- 
larly in  the  preparation  of  the  condenmation  of  the 
errors  of  Quesnel.  \»  canlinal  he  a-ssUte*!  at  the  con- 
claves which  elect<«d  Innocent  XMI  and  Benedict 
XIII.  His  published  works  are  the  "Philoewiphia 
mentis  et  sen.suum"  (with  the  additicm  of  natural 
the<jlogy  and  ethics,  Rome,  1702),  "I>e  primatu 
beati  Petri"  (in  the  second  tteries  of  the  miscellany 
printed  from  the  manu.scripts  in  the  library  of  the 
Iloman  College.  Rome,  1S67),  and  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  "Daily  Prayers  for  a  Happy  Death  (in 
Latin,  Vienna,  1742;  aLso  in  German,  Augsburg, 
18o6). 

HcRTBR,  SomenrUUor  tHrrariuM,  IV  (Innslirurk.  1010):  SoM- 
MERVOQEL,  BibltclAi^  d*  la  eompagnit  d'  Jltut,  VIII  (Bruaael*. 
1808). 

CnAiiLES  Mackset. 

Tomb,  a  memorial  for  the  dead  at  the  place  of 
burial,  customar\',  especially  for  distinguished  persons, 
among  nearly  all  peoples.  It  is  of  much  im|X]rtance 
in  the  histor>'  of 
art  IxK-ttU-se  the 
development  of 
nla.itic  art  can 
ne  traced  almost 
in  its  entirety  by 
means  of  tombs, 
for  the  tombs, 
having,  as  a  rule, 
Ikk-u  erecte<l  in 
churches,  are  bet- 
ter  preserved. 
.Apart  from  the 
sepulchral  slabs 
intheCatacomlw, 
ssircophagi  orna- 
mented with  poi^ 
traits,  and  scat- 
tered examples  of 
mausolea,  tombs 
may  l>e  divide*! 
into  four  special 
classes. 

The  first  class 
consists  of  tombs 
with  recumbent 
tombstones  ; 
among  such  ore 
the  stone  or  metal  plates  inserted  in  the  flooring  of 
churches.  These  are  the  oldest  Christ  ian  monuments. 
Originally,  at  least  in  Ciermany,  they  wereornamenttHi 
with  a  cross  having  a  long  shaft ;  fn)m  the  eleventh 
century  they  aluo  bore  the  figure  of  the  deeease<l .  The 
monumental  metal  plate  of  the  tomb  of  King  Rudolph 
of  Swabia  (d.  1081),  in  the  cathe<lral  of  Merseburg,  is 
of  this  era.  During  the  Gothic  period  an  engraved 
brass  plate  was  the  favourite  sepulchral  monument, 
while  the  Renaissance  returned  to  the  plate  cast  in 
relief,  such  as  the  plates  by  Peter  Vischer  of  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  seamd  class  consists  of  detached  altar-tombs, 
that  is,  a  rai.sed  tomb  containing  the  bo<lv  of  the 
deceased.  One  viiriety  rises  like  a  table  afwve  the 
plan;  of  burial.  Romanesque  art  generally  left  tlic 
side  walls  of  the  altar-tomb  without  ornament^  while 
Gothic  art  adorned  them  with  numerous  small  figures, 
as  tho.se  of  relatives,  mourners,  praying  figures,  and 
allegorical  forms.  On  the  lid  the  decejised  was  repre- 
sented at  full  length.  Numerous  examples  iirc  to 
Ik-  found  in  all  the  nutlieval  cath«HlraLs  and  monastic 
churches.  Kven  Kngland,  where  there  are  but 
.scanty  plastic  remcins,  has  a  rich  tresisure  of  such 
monuments.  IVobablv  no  altar-tomb  is  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  kmperor  Maximilian  at  Inns- 
bruck. Another  worthy  of  mention  is  Charles  the 
Bold's  tomb  at  Dijon  by  Claus  Sluter.  More  <'labo- 
ratc  monuments  have  frequently  an  additional  struo- 
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ture  above  and  around  them,  as  a  baldachin,  e.  g. 
the  tomb  of  the  Delia  Scala  at  Verona;  chiefly  that  of 
Cansignorio  (d.  1375).    During  the  Renaissance  the 

baldacliin  iissumed 
an  entirely  monu- 
mental form,  al- 
moHt  that  of  a 
triumphal  arch; 
fine  examples  are 
the  monuments  of 
(lalleazzo  Visoonti 
in  the  Ccrtosa  at 
I'avia  and  of 
Francis  I  at  Saint- 
Denis. 

The  third  class 
may  be  called  mu- 
ral tombs,  that  is, 
altar  -  tombs  set 
oriKinally  in  a  niche 
against  a  wall,  and 
later  raised  upon 
pillars,  carj'atiues, 
or  a  soUd  undcr- 
structure.  They 
were  decorated  on 
all  sides  with  rich 
plastic  ornamenta- 
tion.   They  were 


Tomb  or  tde  Dooe  Giovanni  Pcsaro 
LouBhpns,  the  Frkri,  Venice 


customary  as  early  as  the  Gothic  period  and  attained 
their  highest  development  in  Italy,  where  the  inordi- 
nate craving  for  fame  and  the  longing  to  be  remem- 
bered by  jK)9t«rity  led  to  the  production  of  those 
magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  for  physicians, 
lawyers,  professors,  statesmen,  and,  by  no  means 
last,  prelates,  which  fill  the  churches  from  Venice  to 
Naples.  During  the  period  of  the  early  Uenai.ssance 
it  was  a  favourite  custom  to  place  a  recumbent  statue 
of  the  decea.sed  upon  a  state  (mhI  or  a  sarcophagus  and 
to  set  this  at  a  moderate  height;  this  structure  is 
surrounded  by  standing  or  kneeling  angels  who  draw 
back  a  curtain  of  the  niche  in  which  the  Madonna  is 
often  visible.    A  fine  example  is  the  tomb  of  Leonardo 

Bruni  (d.  1444)  in 
Santa  Croce  at 
Florence.  During 
the  late  Uenais- 
s:ince  undue  con- 
sideration was  paid 
to  architecture,  lis 
in  tiie  sepulchral 
monument  of  (lio- 
vanni  I'esaro  in 
t  he  Frari  church  at 
Venice.  In  the 
seventeenth  and 
fighteenth  centu- 
ries the  art  of 
sculpture  obtained 
ligain  a  greater 
opportunity  in  the 
treatment  of 
tombs,  but  unfor- 
tunately only  in 
t  h  e  monotonous 
Baroque  style. 
Hardly  more  than 
the  figure  of  the 
deceased  was 
b  r  f)  u  K  h  t  into 
prominence.  Itwiis 
placed  within  an 
altar  of  similar 
style  ttT  u|)f)n  a  broad  podium  and  wiis  sur- 
rounded by  all  kinds  of  symbolical  figures  in 
the  most  daring  |Mtsitions.  In  a  material  sense 
th<'!<c  tombs  arc  often  verv   fine  but   they  frc- 
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qucntly  lack  the  desired  spiritual  earnestness  and 
re^sc. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  hanging  sepulchral 
monuments  (memorial  tablets).  Tnese  occur  as 
early  as  Gothic  art  in  the  form  of  funeral  escutcheons 
and  coats  of  arms  made  of  wood  or  leather;  and  are 
especially  prominent  in  the  period  of  the  Rococo  and 
Baroque  styles.  Besides  the  altar-shaped  tablet 
often  constructed  in  several  stories,  the  cartouche 
containing  a  jwrtrait  of  the  deci^ased  was  very  popu- 
lar in  sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 

Since  the  modern  era  put  an  end  nearly  everj'where 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead  within  the  church  building, 
a  new  form  of  sepulchral  art  has  gradually  developed: 
it  has  produced  works  of  the  greatest  l^eauty  in  all 
coutitries,  but  has  also  shown  great  perversions  of 
the  artistic  sense,  especially  in  Italy  where  the  ten- 
dency is  more  to  an  excess  of  technic  than  to  the 
conception  of  the  eternal.  The  finest  sepulchral 
monument  of  modern  times  is  perhaps  the  one 
designed  by  A.  Bartholora6  and  erected  at  P^re 
Lachaisc. 

Stotharo,  Monumental  Kfliffia  of  Great  Britain  (London, 
1B17);  CoTJiAN,  Engraringt  of  Sfpulfhrat  Braut*  in  S'orfolk  and 
Suffolk  (Ixjmlon.  1h;«!>):  MAij:,  /.art  rrl,  ffiruT  m  Franet  i  Paris, 
190S).  ■423-177;  Buboer.  Ctsfh.  tiea  florenl.  CntbmaU  t St  wtxirg. 
1904);  8ciii'BlilS(i,  Ua»  ilaltrn.  (Jrabmal  drr  FrHtirenai»*anet 
(Berlin,  1904);  Davie*,  Tht  Sculptured  Tumlm  of  the  Fifteenth  Crri- 
tury  in  Romt,  ufUh  eSaptrr$  on  the  prrriout  centuries  (London. 
1910);  GbblaCH,  AUe  GrabmaltkunMt  (lArxptxn.  1909). 

Bed  A  Kleinschmidt. 

Tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Msry. — The  tomb 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ia  venerated  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Cedron,  near  Jerusalem.    Modem  writers  hold,  how- 


Entuam  t. 
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ever,  that  Mary  died  and  was  buried  at  Ephesus. 
The  main  points  of  the  question  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  as  follows. 

I.  The  aiM>cr)'phal  works  of  the  second  to  the  fourth 
century  are  all  favourable  to  the  Jerusalem  tradition. 
According  to  the  "Acts  of  St.  John  by  Prochurus", 
written  (160-70)  by  I>enciu8,  the  Kvangelist  went  to 
Ephesus  accompanied  by  Prochunis  alone  and  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  i.  e.  after  Mary's  death.  The  two 
letters  "B.  Ignatii  missa  S.  Joanni",  \^Titten  al)Out 
370,  show  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  pa««ed  the  remain- 
der of  her  days  at  Jeniaalem  (Funk,  "I'atres  ap.", 
1901,  II.  214-16).  That  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
to  the  Bishop  Titus  (303),  the  "Joannis  liber  de 
Dormitione  Maria^"  (third  to  fourth  centurj-),  and 
the  treatise  "  De  transitu  B.  M.  Virginis"  (fourth 
century)  place  her  tomb  at  Gethsemane.  From  an  his- 
torical standpoint  thes(>  works,  although  a]>ocr>'))hal, 
have  a  real  value,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  tradition  of 
the  early  centuries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  a  pilgrim  from  Armenia  visited  "the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  vallev  of  Josaphat",  and  about  431 
the  "Breviarius  de  ltieru.'*alem"  mentions  in  that 
valley  "the  basilica  of  Holy  Marj',  which  contains  her 
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Bepulchrc".  Thenceforth  pilgrims  of  various  rites 
repaired  thither  to  venerate  the  empty  tomb  of  Mary. 
8t.  Greeory  of  Tours,  St.  Modestus,  St.  Sophronius, 
Patriard)  of  Jerusalem,  8t.  Uermanus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinoule,  8t.  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Crete,  John 
of  Thwaiomca,  Uippo^iuof  TbeMs^  and  Venerable 
B«de  teach  this  same  fact  and  bear  wttnees  that  this 
tradition  was  accepted  by  all  the  Churches  of  East 
and  West.  St.  John  Damasrrne,  preaching  on  the 
fffi-sf  of  the  Assumption  at  ( • '  •><  iii!iii<',  ircjtll.s  that, 
ai'fortling  to  the  "Eiitljytiiiuii  {fisiory",  III,  xl 
(writtrii  ])rol)al)ly  hy  Cyril  of  Srythojiolis  in  the  fifth 
ccniuryi.  Juvenal,  lii.sliop  of  Jenisalem,  »eul  to  Con- 
staiitinoplr  in  4.52  at 
the  com ni and  of  tlie 
Emperor  .Marc  iiui  an<i 
Pulcberia,  his  wife,  the 
duoudof  the  Bfeaaed 


E,  Onlto  ol  Uvihwmui. 


Wrtii'Kl  S.-.  tinn  i.f  Id.-  ( 'hurth  uf  Ihr  A««nnii>lliin 
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Virgin  preser\"ed  in  the  church  of  tirtliM  iuano 
(P.  O.,  XCVI,  747-51).  The  relic  has  since  been 
venerated  in  that  dty  at  the  Qmrdi  of  Our  Lady  of 
Blachems. 

II.  There  was  never  any  tradition  connecting 
Mary's  death  and  burial  with  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
Not  a  single  writer  or  pilgrim  speaks  of  her  tomb  as 
beioK  there;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Perdicas, 
protEoOOtary  of  ^heeus,  visited  "the  glorious  tomb 
of  the  Virain  at  Gethsemane",  and  deaoibea  it  in  hie 
poem  (P.  G.,  CXXXIII,  969).  In  a  letter  sent  in 
431  hy  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Epheeua  to  Uie 
clerjo"  of  Constantinople  we  read  that  Nestorius 
"reached  the  city  of  Ephe.Hus  where  John  the  Theo- 
logian and  the  \{other  of  Cio<l,  the  Floly  N  irRin,  were 
separated  from  the  a-s-senibly  of  the  holy  l  uilieris ',  etc. 
Tulemont  ha.s  c-omjileted  the  cllipi  icnl  jihrjisc  bv 
addinf(  arliiuarily,  "luivc  thiir  'ntnli.-  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  writers.  Accunling  to  the  medita- 
tions of  Sister  Catherine  Emnierich  (d.  1SJ4),  com- 
piled and  published  in  18.'j2,  the  Blessed  Virgin  die<l 
and  was  buried  not  at  Ephesus  but  three  or  four 
leaguea  aouth  of  the  city.  She  is  followed  by  those 
who  accept  her  visions  or  meditations  as  Divine  reve- 
latkma.  However,  St.  Brigid  relates  that  at  the  time 
of  her  visit  to  the  ehorch  of  Qetbsemane  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  her  and  apoke  to  her  of  her  stay  of 
three  days  in  that  place  and  of  her  Assumption  mto 
Hiaven.  The  revelations  of  Yen.  Maria  d'Agreda 
do  not  contriwlict  those  of  Catherine  Emmerich. 

III.  .\s  the  .soil  is  con.siderably  raised  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Cedron,  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of 


Mary  is  completely  covered  and  hidden.  A  score  of 
steps  descend  from  the  road  into  the  court  (see  plan: 
B),  at  the  back  of  whkk  k  m  beautiful  twelfth  century 
porch  (C).  It  opens  on  a  monnniMital  atairw^r  of 
lorty-eight  steps.  The  twentieth  itep  kadt  iitto  iba 
ehurah  built  in  the  fifth  eentuiy,  to  a  treat  cortent  eni 
fromtheroek.  It  forme  a  eroai of  unequal  arras  (D). 
In  the  centra  of  the  eastern  arm,  52  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  is  the  glorious  tomb  of  the  Mother  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  little  nM)m  with  a  iM  tich  hewn  from  the  rocky 
iiia.ss  in  imittttitm  of  the  tomb  of  Christ.  This  has 
givi'H  it  the  shajie  of  a  cubical  edicule,  about  ten  feet 
in  circumference  and  einht  feet  high.  I'nlil  the  four- 
teenth century  tlie  itionuiiient  \mis  covered  with 
magnifieent  marble  Hlab.s  and  tlie  walls  of  the  church 
were  covered  with  fres^rocs.  Since  11 S7  the  tomb  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Mussulman  Government 
which  nevertheileaB  authorises  the  Christiana  to  oilli- 
ciat«  in  it. 

Zark,  Oi*  Itormilio  S.  Virginii  u.  da*  Jlaut  dti  Johanntt- 
Markut  (I^Hpiig.  tSWi;  XlR-SCHU  Ona  llaut  u.  iia>  (irtih  drr  h. 
Junofrnu  iMiiiru,  IIXW);  .Mkistekmann,  I.-  iimbtnu  de  la  Saxntt 
t'lirv*  d  Jinualem  (JcruaoJem,  lUO.')):  BAltDE.\BKwEli,  l$t  Mana 

"  )  *  to  Am  mbM  (fShi.  MM). 

Basnabab  Meistermank. 
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Tomi,  a  titular  metropolitan  see  in  the  Province  of 
Scythia,  on  the  Blade  Sea.  It  was  a  Greek  oohmy 
from  Miletue.  In  29  b.  c.  the  Romana  eaptarad  tm 
eountiy  lirom  the  Odr>-scs,  and  annexed  it  as  far  aa  the 

Danube,  under  the  name  of  Lime*  Sq/thicut.  The 
city  was  afterwartls  included  in  the  Pro\'ince  of  Mot^- 
sia,  and,  from  the  time  of  Dii uli'l itm,  in  Scythia 
Minor,  of  which  it  w.-us  the  ni(  tro))olis.  In  a.  d.  10 
Ovid  wjw  exiled  thither  by  .\upiistuft,  and  died  there 
eight  years  later,  cei<'f)ratiiiK  the  \(n^^\  of  Tomi  in  his 
])oi  ius  I'l  vv  i)l.ices  liad  HO  tnaiiy  Cliristian  rnemories 
as  this  town,  in  the  barbarous  country  of  tlie  (iota?; 
e.  g.  Sts.  Macrobiu.s,  Cordianus.  and  their  com- 
panions, exiled  to  Scythia  and  slain  in  319,  venerated 
on  13  Sept.;  Sts.  Argeus,  Narcissus,  and  Marcdlinua, 
also  slain  under  Licinius  and  venerated  2  Jan. ;  a  great 
many  others  whose  names  only  ore  known,  and  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  for  3  April, 
20June,6Ju|y,andlOetaber.  lltefintbiBliopnuiy 
have  been  Evangelicus,  mentioned  In  the  Aota  of  Sta. 
Epietetua  and  Action  (8  July),  and  who  must  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  centurj*.  Eusebius  (De 
Vita  Constantini,  III,  7)  mention.s  a  Seyfhian  bishop 
at  N'ic;ea  who  inav  have  belonged  to  Tomi.  Men- 
tion should  be  ma<fe  of  St.  Bri'taiiioii,  iiiartyre<l  under 
Valens,  and  wluwe  feast  is  observed  2.")  Jan.;  Ceron- 
tius,  at  the  Council  of  Const  ant  inoi)le.  in  3K1;  St. 
Tlieotinius,  writer  and  frienil  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
venerated  20  April;  Timotheus,  at  lOjihesus  in  431; 
John,  ecclesiastical  writer,  d.  about  44S;  .\lexandcr,  at 
Chalcedon  in  451;  Theotimus  II,  in  458;  Paternus,  in 
519;  and  Valentinian,  in  550.  The  Province  of  Scy- 
thia formed  a  single  diocese,  that  of  Tomi,  an  auto> 
cephalous  archdiocese,  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Ooostantinople.  It  ia  ncntioned  in  640  in  the  Eotbe- 
siB  of  FBendo>^iphaaiuB  (Gelser,  "Ungedrudcte 
.  .  .  Texte  der  Notitiae  episcopatuum^',  535). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Bulgarians  invatled  the  region 
and  the  .Vrchdiocese  of  Tomi  was  stippre.ssc<l.  Tlio 
city  sul)S4^quently  belonged  to  the  Byzantines,  ajjain 
to  the  UulRarians,  then  to  the  Turks,  and  finally  to 
tlie  Rumanians  since  the  Treaty  of  Herliii  in  1S7S. 
TIk'  town  of  Tomi  is  near  Constantza,  the  caj)ital 
of  Dobroudja  and  a  port  on  the  Hlack  Sea,  which 
has  about  l.'i.OOO  inhal)itant.s.  There  is  a  Catholic 
parish.  A  statue  of  the  poet  Ovid  stands  in  the 
chief  square. 

Lie  QtTiKH,  Orim'  rhritlMntm.  I.  1211-16;  NcTziiAMurR.  Da» 
aUfhrintliehe  Tomi  (Sitzlmrc.  !.'i  !S';  Ii>RM,  .\itrti  .\,hm  Klitti 
<aklabun,  1^^^;  lout,  Dit  chritUtchm  AUtrtUmer  der  Dobrogta 

a.  VAILHi. 
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ToDigerloo,  Abbey  of,  near  Antwerp,  Beleium, 
foundii*!  in  1 128  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  V  irgin,  by  de 
Gi8en>crt,  who  not  only  gave  the  land,  but  also  him- 
self bcrame  a  lay  brother  in  it.  The  first  religious 
were  sent  from  St.  Michael's  Abbey,  Antwerp,  under 
Henrj',  who  had  come  with  St.  Norbert  to  Antwerp 
to  extirpate  the  Tanchelmite  heresies.  The  charter 
of  its  foundation  was  signe<l,  amongst  others,  by  St. 
Bernanl  of  Clairvaux  and  by  the  Blessed  Waltman, 
first  Abbot  of  Antwerp.  1'he  Bishop  of  Cambrai 
granted  synodal  right.s  to  the  ablxits.  From  very 
small  be]i;innings  the  abbey  prcw  to  l>e  in  time  one  of 
the  most  important  in  Ik-lgium,  making  its  spiritual 
and  social  influence  felt  in  a  large  district  called  Cam- 
pine,  now  in  north-<'a8t  Belgium  and  south  Holland, 
then  a  wild  district  in  which  out  scanty  provision  was 
found  for  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  its  scattered 
inhabitants.  Considering  the  scarcity  of  priests  and 
the  (jood  done  by  the 
religious  of  Tonger- 
loo,  the  bi.shops  of 
Cambrai,  the  chap- 
ters of  Li6ge  and 
Maastricht,  and  sev- 
eral landowners  con- 
fidcfl  the  charge  of 
parishes,  with  the 
right  of  patronage,  to 
the  ttl)bcy;  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  in 
time  the  abbey  had 
to  provide  priests  for 
some  forty  parishes, 
or  small  N'orbertine 
residences,  in  these 
parts. 

With  the  erection 
of   new  dioceses 


he  nublisheti  in  three  volumes  at  Rome  in  IRfil  and 
at  BrusseU  in  1862.  Nine  editions  ap|M>ared  during 
the  next  eighteen  years,  some  of  them  modified  by 
Claude  Rami^re.  A  compendium  of  the  same  work 
and  a  separate  volume  on  ethics  also  came  from  his 
pen.  All  his  works  are  still  used  as  text-books  for 
college  or  8eminar>'.  On  some  of  the  nuKited  ques- 
tions in  philosophy  the  author  departed  from  Scholas- 
tic traditions,  rejecting  the  Peripatetic  theorj*  of 
matter  and  fonn,  aenying  the  real  dislinction  between 
accidents  and  substance,  and  claiming  that  mere 
resultants  of  mechanical  and  chemicul  forces  could 
produce  the  life-activity  seen  in  the  vegetable  world. 
These  doctrines,  though  not  widely  acwpted,  yet 
stimulated  the  Scholastics  to  make  better  us«->  of  the 
researclu-a  carried  on  in  the  physical  sciences. 
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(1559-60)  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  heavy  burdens 
were  cast  on  the  abbey,  for  not  only  had  it  to 

I)rovidc  the  funds,  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Bois- 
e-Due was  put  at  its  head  ns  abbot.  This 
state  of  atTairs  laste<l  until  1590,  when,  to  obtain 
its  independence,  the  abbey  hod  to  give  up  much 
pnwH'rty  in  supixirt  of  the  new  diocese.  Mean- 
while the  Calvinists  hotl  become  ver>'  powerful  in  Hol- 
land and,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had 
put  many  Catholics  to  death,  .\mongst  those  who 
received  the  crowii  of  martyrdom  jux'  re<'kone<l  three 
religious  of  Tongcrloo,  via.:  Arnold  Vessem  and  Henry 
Bosch  in  1557,  ami  Peter  Jans.sens  in  1572.  The  abl)ey 
hits  always  promote<l  e<lucation.  Bishop  Ophovius  says 
that  its  religious  were  educattnl  in  omni  pietate  li  doc- 
trinti  and  Minuus,  that  it  was  fircuwlnm  }>fiiilorum  Sem- 
irinriitm.  It  i)osse.s.s4il  one  of  the  largest  libraries,  and 
was  able  to  lake  up  the  work  of  the  BoUandists.  (Sec 
Backx;  Pkkmo.n'stkatknsian  Canons,  Bollandi.sts.) 

.SpiLBSECK,  De  vtUy  Ml  Tonocrloo  (.Xntwcrp,  IVsM),  pp.  xii- 
651' 

F.  M.  GErDENs 

Tongiorgi,  Salvator,  philasopher,  b.  at  Rome, 
Italy,  25  Dec.,  1S20;  d.  there,  12  Nov.,  1S<>5.  At 
the  age  of  s<»venteen  he  enlere^l  the  S<iciefv  of  Jesus. 
After  the  iisuul  noviceship,  literary  and  philosophical 
studies,  a  half-<lecade  wsus  spent  in  (earhing  rhetoric 
at  Heggio  and  humanities  at  Forll.  Th<'n  four  years 
wen-  imvHfil  in  (he  study  of  theolog\',  under  the  emi- 
nent profcs-sors  Perrone.  Pits-saglia,  Ballerini,  and 
Patrizi.  Immediately  after  thi.s.  in  1S.">.H,  the  young 
)ricsl  w:is  assignenl  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
{otiian  Collruc.  ami  there  <luring  twelve  years  dis- 
tinKuislKsj  hitiis4-lf  as  a  te;i<'htT  and  aiillior.  Within 
a  fi'W  days  of  his  forty-fourth  birthday  lie  wjis  ap- 
ptiiniiMl  a.-^sisrant  (o  the  provincial  nf  I  he  Roman 
Province;  but  liis  health  gave  way  before  si  yejir  hail 
elapnil.  Fatlier  Toiigioriri  wrote  a  well-known  course 
of  philosoi>hy,  "Instituliones  philosophies",  which 


Tongues,  Gift  OF, 

or    G  I.  O  8  8  O  L  A  L  Y 

(y\ti>o9o\a\la),  a  su- 
pernatural gift  of  (he 
class  gratia;  gratia 
datfT,  dciiigned  to  aid 
in  the  outer  devel- 
opment of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  The 
theological  liearing  of 
the  subject  is  treattxi 
in  the  article  Cha- 
rismata (11).  ITie 
present  article  deals 
with  its  exegetical 
and  historic  phast^. 
St.  Luke  relates 
the  feast  of  Penttxxwt 
of  Christ    in(o  heaven 


1' 


(.\cts,  ii,  1-15)  that  on 
following  the  Ascension 
one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  of  CJalilean 
origin  were  heard  speaking  "with  tlivers  tongues,  ac- 
Cfirding  as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  them  to  siK>ak". 
Dev<nit  Jews  then  tlwelling  at  Jerusiilem,  the  scene 
of  the  incident,  were  quickly  drawn  together  to  the 
number  of  approximately  three  thousand.  The 
multitude  embraced  two  religious  classes,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  from  fifteen  distinct  lands  so  distributeti 
geographically  as  to  represent  "ever>'  nation  under 
heaven".  All  wert;  "confounded  in  mind"  because 
everj'  man  hejml  the  ilisciples  si>eaking  the  "wonder- 
ful things  of  God"  in  his  own  tongue,  namelv,  th.it 
in  whicli  he  was  boni.    To  many  the  disciples  ap- 

gL'ared  to  be  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  whiTefore  St. 
eter  undertook  to  justify  the  anomaly  bj'  explaining 
it  in  the  light  of  prophecy  !is  a  sign  of  the  last  times. 

The  glossfilaly  thus  described  was  historic,  articu- 
late, and  intelligible.  Jerusalem  was  then  as  now 
a  polyglot tal  region  and  could  easily  have  protluced 
one  hundretl  an<l  twenty  persons  who,  in  the  prest^nce 
of  a  cosmopolitan  a.ssemblage.  might  ex])res8  them- 
selves in  fift*>en  different  tongues.  Since  the  variety 
of  tongues  is  attributed  to  the  group  and  not  to  in- 
divitluals,  particular  disciples  may  not  have  use<l  more 
than  their  native  .\ramaic,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
picture  any  of  them  historically  and  socially  without 
at  least  a  smattering  of  other  tongues.  The  lin- 
guistic conditions  of  the  <'nuiitr>'  were  far  more 
tliverse  than  th<w  of  Switzerland  lo-<lay.  The  num- 
ber of  languages  sjwken  equalled  the  number  of  those 
in  which  the  listeners  "were  liom".  But  for  these 
Gn^ek  and  .Xramaic  would  suffice  with  a  iK>s.sible 
a<huixture  of  I,jitin.  The  distinction  of  "tongm^" 
(v.  fi,  aidXdcTot;  y.  11,  y\Q)C9a)  was  largely  one  of 
<ii;ilrcts  an<l  the  cause  of  astonishment  was  that  so 
many  of  (hem  should  be  heard  simult.metmsly  and 
from  Galileans  whose  linguistic  capacities  were  pre- 
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■amabty  underrated.  It  waa  the  Holy  Qhoit 
impelled  the  dlM^ilka  "to  qieak",  without  . 
beitig  obligiiKl  to  tnfuae  a  knowledge  of  tongues  un- 
known. The  phytiical  and  psychic  condition  of  the 
auditors  wa#i  one  of  ecstasy  and  rapture  in  which 
"the  wonderful  thinRH  of  (lod"  would  naturally  find 
uttcranre  in  arclaniatioiiH,  prayers  or  liymiw,  ixinned, 
if  not  :ilrf;id>'  kiiowti,  diiriiiK  the  j)r»_'<'»M ling  wwk,whi'n 
they  wen'  :d\v:iyn  in  the  tcinple",  side  by  aide  with 
the  Kt  rangers  from  afar,  "pwimig  Wd  bhadug  Ood" 
(Luke,  xxiv,  o'i,  '>.'{), 

.•^uhseiiuent  iiKiiiifestat ions  occurred  at  Casarea. 
PaLi>Htiiiu,  Epliesus,  and  C<irinth,  all  polyglottal 
reKions,  St,  IVter  identifies  that  of  Cw^area  with 
what  befell  the  disciples  "in  the  Ix^inning"  (Acts,  xi, 
15).  There,  as  at  Epheeus  and  Jerusakm,  the  strsnge 
incident  niarke<l  the  baptism  of  several  converts, 
who  operated  in  groups.  Corinth,  standing  apart  in 
this  and  other  reHpccis,  is  rcBervc<l  forBi)ecjal  study. 
In  post-Hihiieal  (iiucH  .'^t.  Innueiw  tells  that  "many" 
of  his  o<inti'iii]Miriirir.s  were  heard  "spe.-ikinR  through 
the  Spirit  in  all  kinds  [ra.yroi(ifa.lt\  of  imigueH" 
"Contra  ha'r",  \',  \n:  Musebius,  "Hist.  eeel.". 
vii),  St.  I'ruiicis  X.»%  it  r  is  said  to  lirive  ])rearhed 
in  tongues  unknown  to  him  !u»d  St.  \  innnt  Ferrer 
while  u.sing  his  native  tongue  was  understorxi  iti 
others.  From  this  last  phenomenon  Biblical  glosno- 
laly  differs  in  being  ^vh:l'  St.  Qngory  Naaiansen 

Ennts  out  as  a  marvel  >  i  i  king  and  not  of  bearing, 
xegctes  observe  too  Uiat  it  was  never  wwd  for 
preaching,  although  Sta.  Augustine  and  Thonwi  teem 
to  h«T«  overlooked  this  deUul. 

St.  PttuPt  Concept  (I  Cor.,  xii-jdv).— Pot  the 
Biblical  data  thus  far  examined  we  are  indited  to  the 
bosom  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul — St.  Luke. 
Tluit  being  tnie,  tlie  views  of  St.  Paul  on  superna- 
tural glosHolaly  must  have  eoineidi-tl  with  those  of 
St  Luke.  Now  St.  Paul  had  se<Mi  the  gift  ronferred 
at  hphi-sus  and  St.  Luke  doc«  not  distingtiish  Lplie- 
sian  gkwwfil.'dy  from  that  of  .lemsalem.  TIut  must 
therefore  have  been  alike  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  ha\  e 
had  both  in  mind  when  he  commanded  the  Corin- 
thians (xiv,  37)  to  crapkty  none  hut  articulate  and 
"plain  »i>ecch"  in  thetr  use  of  the  gift  (9),  and  to 
refrain  bom  such  use  in  church  unless  even  the  un- 
leuned  oould  grasp  what  was  said  (16).  No  tongue 
Qoukl  be  gmuioe  '^without  voice"  and  to  use  sucn  a 
tongue  would  be  the  act  of  a  barbarian  (10, 11).  For 
him  the  impulse  tn  praise  Ciod  in  one  or  more  strange 
tongues  shoiild  nrocee<l  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  waa 
even  then  an  inferior  gift  which  he  ranked  next  to  last 
in  a  list  of  eight  charismata.  It  was  a  mere  "sign" 
and  .'Ls  such  was  intended  not  for  bcdiewn  but  for  on 

believers  C2'2). 

Cnrinlhinii  .\>>'i.si-s  (I  Cor.,  xiv  /xt.svi>;j  i.  -Medieval 
and  nwnlern  writers  wrongly  take  it  for  grante<i  that 
the  charism  existed  permanently  at  Corinth — as  it  did 
nowhere  else — and  that  St,  Paul,  in  commending  the 
gift  to  tlie  Corinthians,  therewith  gave  his  piaranty 
that  the  cliaracteristics  of  Corinthian  glossolaly  were 
those  of  the  gift  itself.  Traditional  writers  in  over- 
kwking  this  point  place  St.  Luke  at  vtiriance  with  St. 
Paul,  and  attribute  to  the  tHaxima  properties  so  con- 
trary as  t^)  make  it  inexpficaUe  and  prohibitively 
mv-sterioiis.  Then-  is  enough  in  St.  Paul  to  show  us 
that  the  Coriiifhian  ]>eeuliarities  were  ignoble  ac- 
cretions .and  abuses.  They  made  of  "tongiies"  a 
sfiuree  of  schism  in  the  Chureli  and  of  scandal  with- 
out (xiv.  2.'$).  The  charistn  had  rleteriorate<l  into  a 
mixture  of  meaninnK-ss  imirtieulate  gabble  (9,  10) 
with  an  element  of  uneertaiti  sounds  (7,  S).  which 
sometimes  might  Im*  constnied  as  little  short  of  blas- 
phemous (vii,  -i) .  The  Divine  prai.ses  were  recognised 
now  and  then,  but  the  general  cflFcct  was  one  of  con- 
fadhm  and  disedification  for  the  very  unbelievers  for 
wbmn  the  normal  gift  wss  intended  (xiv,  22,  23,  2t)). 
The  CoiintfaiMU,  misled  not  by  inamcerity  but  by 


nmplicit^  and  ignonnoe  (90),  wen  aetoaited  by  an 
ttnoMcmlined  reugious  spirit  (vmO/m),  or  rather  by 
(keuried  emotions  and  not  by  the  understanding 
(»«Ct)  or  the  Spirit  of  God  {IH).  What  to-<lay  pur- 
ports to  be  the  "gift  of  tongues"  at  certain  Protes- 
tant revivals  is  a  fair  rejiroduction  of  Corinthian 
glos,solaly,  and  shows  the  need  there  was  in  the  primi-' 
ti\  I  Chiirch  of  the  .\jx)stlc's  coun.M-l  to  do  all  thinBi 
"deeeully,  and  according  to  order"  (40). 

Faithful  adhereiK-e  to  the  text  of  Sa<"n>d  Scripture 
makes  it  obligatory  to  reject  those  opinions  which  turn 
the  charism  of  tongues  mto  little  more  than  infantile 
babbling  (Eichhorn,  Schmidt,  Neander),  incoherent 
exclamations  (.Meyer),  pythonic  utterances  (Wiseler), 
or  pni^elic  demonstrations  of  the  archaic  kind 
(ne  I  KinoB,  xix,  20,  24).  The  twalloyed  charism 
was  as  mudi  an  exercise  of  the  intdligenoe  as  of  the 
emotions.  Lan^agest  or  dialects,  now  numtr  (Mark, 
x\i,  17)  for  their  present  purpose,  and  now  gponta- 
ne<jasly  IxJrrowe*!  by  the  conservative  Hebrew  from 
Gentile  foreigtuTs  {irtpoyXti^oM,  x*^^**"  ^ip'^',  I 
Cor.,  xiv,  21),  were  used  as  never  before.  Hut  they 
were  understood  even  by  tho-se  who  u.-^ed  them.  .Most 
Latin  commentators  luive  believed  the  eomrnr>', 
but  the  ancient  Greeks,  St.  Cyril  of  .\le\;iiidi  la, 
Theodorct,  and  others  who  were  nearer  the  scene, 
agree  to  it  and  the  testimony  of  the  texts  as  above 
studied  seems  to  bear  them  out.    fSee  Cic.^ris\iat.\.) 

CoBLi'T  in  J.tt  orr.  />>'/  njH<t.>'jii«iur  run-,  IsS'H  ,  Mr.i.vii.i.E, 
Obtttmttiont*  Uuolmiii-o-tsfufltca  dt  dtmo  Unffuamm  tie.  (Baiite, 
leiW:  Bnswaraui,  Di*  Glmolati*  in  Jtr  alien  Kirth*  (LetoliCi 
iMSmt  FoeAin.  Si.  Pnul,  m«  minitnu  (P»rii,  180Z):BUBK,  Vrhir 

Ac  &tw  fif.  in  r',^./'^>VA«  Studien  und  Kritikm,  II  (ts20); 
Rmw,  /..I  ijlt'f4iiUr  iti  f{mie  <U  tkiohgit.  III  iStr-xnliurg.  IS,')!); 
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1^08.  1  K.  Raiu.T. 

Tonlca Indians  (or  TrNic,\).~.\  small  tribe  con- 
st it  utiiig  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  living,  wlien  first 
kiiowii  tri  '.])(•  French,  in  small  villages  on  tlie  lower 
Vazoo  river,  Mississippi,  in  alliance  with  (he  Yazoo 
and  Ofogula,  and  numbering  perhaps  700.  Their 
tribal  name  signifies  "the  people".  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  people  of  "Tanico",  encountere<i  by 
the  De  Soto  expedition  in  1540.  apparently  about 
north  CMlem  Loiiinaoa.  Their  definite  history  begba 
in  the  aununer  of  1098  with  the  visit  of  the  missionary 
mieete  of  tibe  Qucbee  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Fathers  Montigny,  Davion,  and  1a  Source.  They 
had  been  dcoimated  just  before  by  a  smallpox  epj- 
detnic,  which  hafl  ravaged  the  whole  lower  Mississi))pi 
countr\-,  and  numbers  were  still  dying,  of  whom 
several,  inehuling  a  eliief,  reeei\tsi  bapti-m.  In  tlx' 
next  year  Fr.  .\ntoine  Davion  e,'itahlislie<l  a  mis,--ioti 
among  them,  studying  their  laiiguajre  ami  ministering 
to  the  allie<l  tribes.  In  this  year  the  Krem  li  rom- 
mander  Iberville  visili^l  them,  and  in  17(1)  the  .lesuil, 
Father  Jacques  (Jravier,  descentling  the  Mi.ssi,ssijn)i, 
stopped  off  to  wait  iipon  Davion,  who  was  prostrated 
by  fever.  Th**  Tonica  were  noted  for  their  affection 
and  loyalty  toward  the  French.  This  may  have  been 
due  in  p«rt  to  their  lack  of  kin^ihip  with  any  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  In  tbe  fall  of  1702  Fr.  Nicholas 
Foucault,  of  the  SMUe  onkr^wbo  bad  arrived  in 
the  previotis  year  to  aarist  Datvfcm,  was  murdered 
with  three  other  Frenchmen,  while  asleep,  by  treach- 
erous Koroa  guides  in  collusion  with  the  Yazoo.  In 
con.se(|uenc-e  of  these  murders  Father  Davion  retired 
to  the  French  fort  at  Mobile  tmtil,  at  (he  urgent 
reqtjest  of  a  delegation  of  Toniea  chiefs,  who  promised 
full  reparaiioti  uiK)n  the  guilty  oiie^*,  he  returned, 
probably  in  ITO.'i.  In  17(X'>,  in  <'otisi  (]U(  ii('c  of  Cliii  k- 
asaw  raids  instigale<l  by  the  Cnnilina  slave-traders, 
the  Toniea  fleil  across  the  Mississippi  and  s<'tlled 
near  the  mouth  of  Red  Kiver,  Fr,  Davion  accom- 
panying them.  Their  ne^bours,  the  Taensa,  were 
likewise  compelled  to  remove  by  the  aame  enemy. 
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In  1710  the  hutorian  La  Harpe  8toppe<i  at  tin-  Tonic* 
villa»  and  found  Father  Davion  BtiU  there  and  "  ver>' 
much  revered",  allhovigh  pwaching  fearlesiily  ugaiuHt 
their  polyumy  md  be»tfa«B  vsmtauak.  They  had 
given  up  their  wont  heatheniiinB  lad  the  Imm  diief, 
with  his  family,  was  a  daily  att<^ndant  at  the  sennons. 
Charlevoix  visited  their  principal  town  in  1721  and 
de8cril)os  the  rhiof,  (^ahura-JohRo,  <lcvoted  to  the 
French,  wearing  rivihztnl  dress,  wealthy,  and  having 
tlx'  full  confidence  of  tiie  conintandants.  The  houses 
were  l)uilt  around  an  oi>en  sjiace  used  for  game«. 
I'atlier  Daviiin  had  soiin-  time  before  left  them  for 
I  lie  lji.*t  time,  in  liesjmir  at  their  iiidilTerenre,  and  not- 
witlistandirij?  their  affection  for  him,  which  wa-s  not 
disturbed  even  when  in  his  leal  on  one  occasion,  he 
iiad  burned  their  naered  fire  temple. 

In  the  various  difficidtieti  with  the  powerful  Nat- 
chez, beginning  in  1716.  the  Tonica,  aimoBt  alone  of 
the  Indian  tnoefu  rendered  efBcient  service  to  the 
FVeneh.  Id  tlie  final  war,  beginning  in  1720,  they 
ag»in  supported  the  French.  In  Ktaliatian  n  laige 
body  of  fugitive  Natehei,  aided  by  the  ChidnHnr 
and  Koroa,  fell  upon  the  Tonica  (1731)  and  defeated 
them  in  a  <lespeiate  battle,  killing  their  best  warriors 
and  their  hrad  clii'f  ( 'aliiir-Joligo.  They  never 
recovered  from  lliis  hluvv.  In  \7'tS  they  still  counted 
about  250  souls  in  a  village  above  I'ointe  Coup<5€ 
but  some  time  between  17S4  .■iiid  1S.();{  the  ri'mnant 
removJHl  to  tlie  iieit{hl)ourhood  nf  Marksville,  Louis- 
iana, on  the  Ri"d  River,  where  sfime  thirty  mixed 
bloods  still  remain,  l>eside8  a  few  others  scattered  in 
the  Choctaw  Nuiion,  Oklahojiia,  and  elsewhere.  In 
issij  Dr.  .\lbfT-  <  lai-clii-t  ni  !hc  Bureau  of  American 
EtbnoloKy  collected  from  the  survivon  the  first 
veondedVoeabulary  of  the  langul^|p,  by  which  he 
mtM  mtf'^  to  classify  it  aa  constituting  a  distinct 
■tock.  This  was  supplemented  in  1900  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Swanton,  of  the  same  Btman,  who  aoo  obtained 
several  interesting  myths.  The  Tonica  were  aa 
agricultural  tribe  and  in  arts,  customs  and  (general 
culture  closely  resembled  their  neighbours,  the  Nat  chei 
and  Taeiisa.  Bcih  sexis  had  tlie  heail  artificially 
f1attene<i,  went  nearly  naked  excejit  on  ceremonial 
occa-sioriH,  and  wore  the  hair  at  full  length  down  the 
back.  Tln'  men  ilid  most  of  the  heavy  work,  spen<l- 
ing  most  of  (In  ir  :iine  in  the  I'orti  fieldH  and  rarely 
huntihf^,  so  that  they  ate  but  little  meat.  'J'hey 
buried  m  the  ground  and  kept  a  hght  burning,  and  a 
watch  beside  the  grave  for  four  n^ts  until  the  soul 
was  supjKxstHl  to  have  reached  the  spirit  world.  They 
had  a  temple  with  a  sacretl  fire,  and  according  to 
Father  (iravier,  luwi  nine  principal  gods,  viz.  the  Hun. 
Thunder,  Fire  and  the  jtods  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  Sky,  and  Earth.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
bloody  rites  cbancteristic  of  the  Natchei  and 
Taensa. 

Fbencb,  llift.  Colh.  o/Loui»inna  (\ew  York,  lR.'i1>:  I.E  Paob 
DU  P«*T1.  Hi*!,  lie  la  l.miitianr  (3  vol«..  I'ari?,  175S);  Kng.  tr. 
(London,  1703.  1771);  [UmuTrrIrt  ti  ttaUiwmenU  dt»  frantaf 
(rmioiut,  tbrrnlU,  SaufoUt),  etl.  MaRort  (8  VoIil.  9wAt,  187{^ 
S4V);  .Shea,  l)\»r.  nn,i  Etplnra'ion  .Vi«.  Vallev  (Vew  York,  IR52; 
A!!i  i:.y,  .  iDrii,  Hmt.  Ciifh-He  inrlian  .Wuwinrwi  (Srvt  York, 

l^.'i.i.  l-vT'i  .  SiiiLKr,  Imlinn  Trilim  in  iMuinuinti  (WiLfhingtun, 
liiOO,  «ilh  Mi  !-uiKi>  from  Prpsidont  conununiealing  discovrrira 
by  I^wia  anil  Clark);  .Swa.htox.  twiian  Tribe*  tjfl^"  l^ourr 
MuiMipm  CBulU  43,  BurcAU  Ant.  EUwoloiy,  WaAhincton, 
l»ll>.  , 

Jambs  Moonbt. 

Tonkawa  Indians. — A  tribal  group  or  eonfe<]cr- 
acy,  of  low  cidture  status  and  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock,  formerly  ran^png  about  the  middle 
Trinity  and  Cotorado  Rivers,  in  Eastern  Texas,  and 
now  rnvesented  by  a  singU-  rapidly  dwindling  rem« 
nsnt  ofabout  forty  souls.  They  may  have  numbered 
originally  20(10  souls,  including  the  Tonkawa  proper, 
(he  Yojiiane,  Ma\i'y,  l>vipiame,  and  others.  The 
origin  and  meaniiiK  »>f  the  nam*-  Tonkaw:i  are  un- 
known. They  call  themselves  Titshin-miltrh.  "na- 
tives".  They   were   inveterate   rovers,  planting 


nothing,  but  subsisting  entirely  by  the  buffalo  and 
other  game,  the  fruit  of  the  mesquiteand  cactus,  and 
wild  roots.  Tiiqr  dwelt  in  buffalo  ddn  tipis  or  brush- 
wood shelters,  were  notable  honemsn,  and  carried  the 
bow,  spear,  shield,  with  the  usual  iMad-draas  of  feath- 
ered cap  and  bufialo  horns  on  ceremonial  OCicnsioiiW, 
They  were  superior  hunters  and  brave  and  aotiTO 
warriors,  but  were  hated  by  all  the  neighbouring 
trilM'.s  bv  reason  of  their  camubal  habit,  on  account  of 
which  they  were  imiversaliy  known  among  the  other 
Indians  as  the  "Man  Eaters".  Of  their  cannibal 
practices  there  is  abundant  record  and  it  is  ihis  jiro- 
jx^nsity  which  led  to  their  out  la  wtv  and  final  di-st  ruc- 
tion. Almost  nothing  i.s  known  uf  their  myths  and 
ritual,  beyond  the  fact  (hat  (hey  had  a  Wolf  Dance 
and  claimed  the  wolf  as  an  ancestor.  They  were 
also  loiders  in  the  ritual  cult  of  the  peyote^  a  oaetua 
eaten  with  oenmonial  aooonipaniment  to  produce 
waldng  visions. 

Tbit  Tonkawa  an  fiist  mentioned  by  name  tn  a 
Spanish  document  of  1601.  In  1710  they  first  beeame 
known  to  the  French  through  La  Haye's  expedition 
into  what  is  now  E^em  Oklahoma.  In  resiwnse  to 
their  re<iues(,  (he  Franciscan  Father  F'rancisco  Ano 
de  los  Dolores  in  174S  esl.ablished  for  their  benefit  the 
Mi.ssion  of  San  Francisco  \avier  de  Horca.si(as  on 
Siui  XaMi  r  inow  San  Gabriel)  River,  about  nine 
miles  north-west  of  the  present  Rockdale  Nilamco, 
Texas.  Shortly  afterward  the  Tonkawa  together 
with  other  trib«i  of  Central  Te.xas,  were  greatly  wafitod 
by  a  smallpox  epidemic.  The  mission  also  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  lApan  Apache,  in  consequence 
oif  whicb  and  another  epidemic  most  of  the  inmates 
were  removed  to  a  mission  on  Guadalupe  River  about 
1786.  Another  band  of  tha  same  connexion,  the 
ErviniaaMi,  estaUkhed  on  request  of  their  ehief  in 
the  Miaaion  of  San  FVsneiBoo-Xavier  de  Ndnm  on 
San  Antonio  River  in  1722,  had  later  been  oooaoli- 
dated  with  the  larger  bodv  at  the  second  San  Xavier. 
With  the  decline  and  abandonment  of  the  Texas 
mi.ssions,  171KV-1S00,  the  mis.sion  Indians  for  the  moat 
part  rejoinM  their  tribes  and  rclap.setl  into  barba- 
rism. In  177S  the  Tonkawa  were  still  estimated  at 
about  \2<M)  .s<jul.s,  liut  another  smallpox  epidemic 
immediately  thereafter  cut  them  down  one-half.  In 
1H,55  the  Government  settliKl  them,  with  several 
other  tribes,  on  a  reservation  on  the  Clear  Fork  of 
the  HrazoB  River,  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Texans  it  was  found  necos.s'irj'  to  remove  them 
in  1867  to  a  new  reservation  on  W  ashiu  Itiver,  Old^ 
homa,  the  Tonkawa  camp  being  just  above  the  prasent 
Anadiiilto.  Talcing  adTantage  of  the  eonfunon  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  combination  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes— who  had  a  hatred  toward  the  Tonkawa  on 
account  of  their  cannibalism  and  their  activity  as 
scouts  for  the  troiijis — surprisetl  the  Tonkawa  camp 
in  a  night  attack,  2.5  October,  lSfV2,  killing  1.37  out  of 
a  (otal  of  30.').  They  never  recovered  from  this  blow. 
After  years  fis  refugees  about  I'nrt  CrifTin,  Tc\;is, 
under  military  pro(ec(ion,  the  r<  innant  mimbeniig 
only  90,  were  gathered  tdi^i  thi  r  in  1SS4  and  again 
removed  to  a  small  reservation  in  Oklahoma,  near  the 
present  Ponca.  They  are  now  citizens,  with  lands 
allotted  in  severalty.  Our  knowledge  of  t  he  Tonkawa 
hngUSge  is  baaed'  chieflv  on  Gatschct's  studies  of 
manttseript  material  with  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnolonr. 

BoLTr.N>  ^NBAWA,  Saw  FtuNCisco  Xaticb  de  Horca- 
•ita».  ftc,  in  tfaiiAook  «(  Awi.  IniU.,  H.  Hoimr.,  for  BuiL 
Bur.  Am.  Bihnnlngy  (Wiui|lilU|ton.  1907-101:  Annual  RrftM. 
CvmrnUnonrr  of  InJ.  .iflairi  (WanhinKton) ;  Oatbciikt,  Rmarkt 
upon  the  Tontaua  Langytagt  in  Ami,  Phiio*.  Soe.  Pror.  i  Phils., 
IS77);  La  Matc,  Journal  hietorique,  ^  (Nmt Urinns.  IH.11).  tr. 
in  Frenrh  Him.  Colh.  of  U..  Ill  (N<?w  York,  1S51);  Mfw.vr.T. 
Our  I/att  Cann\l<ol  Tnhr  in  Unrprr't  Mito.  rSVw  York.  Spt.. 
H»l):  Sibley.  Httl.  SkrUhrt  of  (ht  Ind.  Tnhr,  ,n  In.,  n.-..  <r<ih 
arimmU  Prtndtntial  Mtuage  euweifint  rtjx'rt  <-/  l.mtt  itn'l  Clark 

Jaues  Mou.ney. 
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Tonnm  (Lat.  tmien,  "to  ihear"),  a  mmd  rile 

imitituted  by  the  Church  by  which  a  baptised  and 

oonfinned  Christian  ia  received  into  the  clerical  order 
by  tlic  r*hoarin^  of  hi«  hair  and  the  invp,stment  with 
the  surpliee.  The  perst>n  thus  ton.sured  Imm-oiucs  i\ 
pjvrtiiker  of  the  roinriioti  pri\ ilc^rs  anil  uhli^at  n  ni-s 
<if  the  clrriial  .slate  ami  i'^  [iic|>iiri-<l  (or  the  rccfpuon 
(jf  iinitTs  l  ip-  t<irisiiir  It -I  If  IS  not  an  ordination 
pr<i|«'rly  no  atlleii,  tior  a  true  oriler.  It  w  rather  a 
fiiiniplr  ;i>M'rij)tion  of  a  iH-rson  to  the  Divine  service 
in  .siK'h  things  are  eonnnon  to  all  clerics.  IIi»- 
t  )rically,  the  tonsure  wim  not  in  use  in  the  primitive 
Church  duriiiii  't  '  ik'e  of  iK-rsfcution.  Even  lat«r, 
St.  Jerome  l  ./i  <  ii.,  xliv)  disapproves  of  clerics 
■having  tlieir  beads,  indeed,  among  the  (jroeka  and 
BomaiMl  aiieil  a  eiMtom  waa  a  badge  of  slavery.  On 
this  very  aoommt,  the  ahaviog  of  the  head  was 
adopted  1^  the  monks.  Towiinb  the  end  of  the 
fifth,  or  beginning  of  the  si-xth,  centuty,  the  custom 
passed  over  to  the  secular  clergy. 

.\s  a  .sacriil  rite,  the  tonsure  was  originally  j<iined 
to  t lie  first  ordination  rereived,  liJ*  in  the  (Ireeii  Church 
it  still  is  to  the  order  of  lirtor.  In  the  Ljitin  Church  it 
l>egan  !i.s  a  s('|)ara1e  <«Teniotiy  ab<iut  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  oiirents  offen-il  their  young 
sons  to  the  service  of  (!ou.  Tonsure  is  to  be  given  by 
a  candidate's  ordiiuiry,  though  mitred  ablnits  can 
bestow  it  on  their  own  subjects.  No  Kpecijd  age  fur 
its  reception  is  prescribed,  but  the  recipient  miut  have 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  The  ceremony  may  be  performed  at  any 
time  or  place.  As  to  the  monastic  tonsure,  some 
writers  have  distinguished  three  kinds:  (1)  the 
RonaB,  or  that  of  St.  PMer,  when  aU  the  bead  is 
riiaved  eieept  a  efrde  of  hair;  (2)  the  Eiastem,  or 
St.  Paul's,  when  the  entire  head  is  denuded  of  hair; 
(3)  the  Cteltic,  or  St.  John's,  when  only  a  crescent 
of  hair  is  shavwl  fmm  the  front  of  the  head.  In 
Britain,  tlie  Saxon  opjionents  of  the  Celtic  ton.surc 
called  it  the  tonstire  of  Simon  Magus.  .\< c. irding  to 
Canon  law,  all  clerics  are  bound  to  wear  the  tonsure 
under  ccrt;un  jx'nalties.  But  on  this  subject, 
Taunton  ;Ioc.  cit.  inf.)  sjiys:  "In  English-si>eaking 
countries,  from  a  custom  arising  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution and  having  a  prweription  of  over  three  ceii- 
turim,  the  shaving  of  the  head,  the  priestly  crttwn, 
seems,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  to  have 
passed  out  of  use.  No  provincial  or  national  council 
bas  ordered  it,  oven  when  treating  of  clerical  dress; 
and  the  Holy  See  has  not  inserted  the  law  when 
oorrecting  the  decrees  of  those  councib." 

TaCWTOK,  TA«  Law  of  the  Chnrrh  (Ijin  Ion.  HKW).  s.  v.;  Ga«- 
FiUUU,  D*  taera  tntinatioru,  I  (VHrf.  Is'iti;  Werni,  Jiu  Dttrn. 
IdUm,  II  (Bosw,  tarn. 

Wii.i.ivM  H  \V.  Favxino. 

Tootell,  HuoH.  coinujotdy  kn<i\vn  lus  Charles  I>Kld, 
hi.-'torian,  h.  in  1(»71  or  '72,  at  Durton-in-Brough- 
ton,  La'icashire;  d.  at  Harvinglon  Hall,  Worcester- 
shire, 27  1  I  !i  ,  17  V'l.  He  was  educate<l  at  the  Engliuh 
College,  l>uuay  I  liVvs  U)<.»:}(,  and  St.  Gregorj-'s  Sem- 
inar}', Pari.s  (l()'.»:{-iri!>7).  After  ordination  he  re- 
turn«Hl  to  Englanri  in  ItiOS  as  chaplain  to  the  Moly- 
neux  family  at  Mosbon)ugh  Hall,  I.Anca8hire.  In 
1711  he  r(^turni><l  to  the  Continent  where  he  is  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  siege  of  Douay  (1712)  as  diaplabi 
to  an  ISoglish  regiment;  certainly  he  wrote  in  that 
citaraeter  a  short  "History  of  the  English  College  at 
Douay"  (1713)  which  purported  to  be  by  a  Protest  ant 
chaplain.  As  it  attacked  the  Jesuit.^,  Father  Thomas 
Hunter  (lublishc*!  his  ".Mode.st  I>efenoe"  (1714),  to 
which  D(hI<\  rejilied  in  "The  Secret  Policy  of  the 
English  Society  of  .leans''  (\7\!i!.  I'nirn  171()  he  was 
again  at  .Moslxfrouuh  till  171S,  when  he  returned  to 
Douay  to  collect  materials  for  his  gn  at  work  "The 
Church  History  of  England  from  l."/H)  to  IfiHS", 
which  occuj)ied  him  for  twenty  years.  The  work  u as 
written  at  llarvington  Hall,  where  he  resided  from 
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1722  till  his  death,  first  as  assistant  ehapbin.  then 
(from  1796}  chaphin.  D«iritt|  his  aoiown  abroad 
be  wrote  and  pubusbed  "Fax  vobu:  an  Epistle  to 

the  Three  CSiurches"  (London,  1721);  and  while  at 
ILarvington  he  composed  several  spiritual,  controvcr- 
si;il,  and  historical  treatises  most  of  which  have  never 
bc-eri  published.  Many  of  the.se  MS.S.  fa  complete  list 
of  which  is  given  by  (lillow,  Hibl.  Diet.  Eng.  ('ath., 
V,  ^'jO-"i')4 1  are  pieserved  at  OscotI-  Tlinse  cer- 
tainlj' published  were:  "  Cert  amen  I  triusqiie  l.cclesiii'" 
(1724);  " \n  Abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine" 
(s.  d.);  and  "Florcs  Cleri  .Anglo-CatlioUci"  (s.  d.). 
After  many  years'  kbour  the  Church  History  was 
completed  in  three  folio  volumes  published  in  1787, 
1739,  and  1742  at  Wolverhampton,  though  for  pru- 
dential reasons  Brussels  appears  on  the  title-page. 
Father  John  Gonstable,  S.  J«  attacked  bia  work  as  un- 
fair to  the  Jesuits,  and  Doda  replied  in  "An  Apology 
for  the  Church  History  of  England",  published  m 
1742.  On  his  death-bed  Dodd  expressed  his  desire 
to  die  in  pe;ice  with  the  Jesuits.  Dodd's  tran.slation 
of  Panzani's  memoirs  was  subsequently  used  by 
Berington  (see  Panzani). 

KiBK.  Cathaliecn.  Ill,  IV.  V  CLondon.  ISKV-IT):  Bctlxb,  HiH. 
Mtmoiri  of  Bng.  Catk.  (London.  IHIO):  Bbbinotok.  Preface  tQ 
Mrmoirt  of  Pamani  t Binninehiun,  1703):  Hitt.  MSS.  Comm, 
Report.  I,  In.  V;  FoutT,  KrcvnU  Bng.  Prot.  S.  J.,  II  (London, 
IXsi).  M  iaarcumtr  and  rarrected  by  Glixow.  BihI.  Dirt.  Eng. 
Catk.  B.  w.  HcKTKB  Mid  LlNOAJW;  CoopKE,  in  IHet.  MaL  Biag., 
caast  ba  UMd  with  MutioD.  b«iBS  vMy  tancm^ 

Torah.  I.  f^a«  o/ Word.— Torah,  mm  (cf.  Hiph.  of 
rr"),  signifies  first  "direction,  instruction",  as,loriiiH 
stance,  the  instruction  of  parents  (Prov.,  i,  8),  or  of 
the  wise  (Prov.,  iii,  1).  It  is  use<i  chiefly  in  nfereoee 
to  the  Divine  fostmetion,  especially  through  the  rev- 
elation to  Moses,  the  "  Law '',  and  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Prophets  concerning  the  will  of  God.  In  the 
sen.se  of  law  "Torah"  refers  only  to  the  Divine  law.s. 
"Torah  "  is  applies!  to  the  l).M)ks  containing  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Mosaic  revelation  and  the  Law,  that  is,  the 
Pentatetich.  In  .Jewish  the<)logj'  Torah  signifies,  first, 
the  tfttality  of  .Jewish  doctrine,  whetlier  taken  as  a 
basis  for  religious  knowledge  ancl  cx>nduct,  or  as  a 
basis  for  study.  The  Ixxiy  of  BibUeal  writinn,  e^ 
peeially  the  Pentateuch,  being  the  source  of  religiotis 
teaching  and  law,  the  term  "Torah"  is  applied  also  to 
the  entire  Scrit)tured  (cf.  Blau,  "Zur  Einleitung  in  die 
hi.  Scbrift'',  Budapest,  1894,  16  b(^.),  or  to  passages 
tiaok  the  Pkopheta  and  the  HagMfrapha,  for  m- 
irtano^"Ab.  sara",  17a,  in  reference  to  Prov.,  v,  8, 
and  "»anh.",  9Ib,  in  connexion  with  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  5. 
The  expression,  however,  generally  signifies  the 
Pentateuch.    In  pa*«ages  like  ,~r\"'  .nr^lj?} 

("the  Scriptures  (Tondi]  consist  of 
three  parts,  Torah,  I*rophcts,  and  Hagiographa" 
(Midnish  Tanchuma  to  PIx.,  xix,  1])  "Torah"  is  used 
in  two  sen.ses — ^me  general,  meaning  the  whole 
Scriptures,  the  other  special,  signifying  the  Penta- 
teuch. Klsewhcre  (Siphre  to  .VJ,  i3-135b  24)  the 
Torah  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  non-Penta- 
teuchal  books  by  the  comparison  of  tniqra  (K^rS)  and 
Torah.  Besides  the  "written"  Torah,  3r03V  mVl* 
the  Judaism  which  holds  to  traditioci  wpriiks  of  an 
"oral"  Toiab,  nc  ^P3m»  the  oannMiitariM  and  the 
ordbuuMM  which  put  into  effect  the  lawe  oontabed  in 
the  Pentateuch.  This  oral  Torah,  it  is  claimed,  was 
revealed  to  Moses  and  has  been  preserved  in  Israel 
by  tra<lition  (see  Talmud). 

II.  Tiirnh  in  the  reittn'clcti  cerise  of  Pentateuch. — The 
Torah  relates  the  preparator>'  niei\.sur<"}<  for  and  the 
establi.-^liment  of  the  OM-Test .anient  theocracy,  and 
contains  tde  institutions  .uid  l.iws  in  which  this  the- 
ocracy found  its  visible  exfiression.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  calls  the  entire  work  after  its  main  con- 
tents (ha)  torn  or  sefer  (~CC),  ha-tora,  that  is,  "  the  book 
of  the  Torah",  as  in  II  E«l.,  viii,  2;  to  emphasize  its 
Divine  origin  it  is  called  Urralh  FoAws,  ttfer  torath 
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Yahtoe  (I  Esd.,  vii,  10;  I  Par.,  xvi,  40;  II  Eed.,  viii,  8), 
aod  «^er  lorath  Yahm  EUAim  (II  Ead,.  ix,  3);  while 
Mf«r  timtk  Hfotke  ai  EM.,  viii,  1),  t^er  Moghe  (1  Etui, 
VI,  18;  II  Enl.,  xiii,  1:  II  Par.,  xxv,  4;  xxxv,  12)  indU 
CAte  Its  Author.  The  Talmud  and  later  Jewish 
writings  call  the  Pcntalourh  nefer  (ha)  lora;  the  nnmo 
iH  always  ui+pd  if  the  whole  work  were  written  sb  a 
scroll  {miijiU'ii  for  use  iti  tlu'  I )iviti(;  sers'icc.  If  the 
wurk  i»wrj(ti  ii  in  fi\ c  scrulLsor  tu  book  fonn  it  iscall«'H 
hfmisha  hum-she  ihuitora  (ri*\n(n)  *r^*.n  ."5r*:r: ), 
"the  five-6ftlw  i>f  tlic  law".  Thin  division  into  five 
partfl  is  old,  and  in  the  tiiii!>  of  Nchetnia«  served  as  a 
model  for  the  division  of  the  Pfudtcr  into  five  books. 
The  Jews  generally  named  the  individual  books  after 
the  first  word:  (1)  b«re*hilh,  r'»rK"'2;  (2)  ah'tnoth  or 
ur'elle  gh'molh,  WW  or  T  kVk*.;  (3)  tmyyiqra,  X-r'V, 
(4)  ttmidbttror  toayytdabbert  'tSTY,  (5)  d*barim 

or  '«Be  Ao-dHNinm,  D"i3T1  KW  (ef .  m  early  a  writer 
w  Origen  on  Fk.  1:  Bffnt,  <MiA«V|Mf,  <Mm;p«,  '8XX« 
Thttt  are  ano  nama  indieatins  the  tnoin 
contents  of  the  books  given  to  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy:  torath  kohflnim,  C*2rO  mir.  "law 
of  the  prii-sts",  for  instance  in  "AlrK.".  ill,  <i;  hoimsh 
lui-piqqt(dtm,  C-OpCH  CCP!,  "the  fifth  of  the  imm- 
benngs",  as  in  "  Yoma",  vii,  1,  muhne  lora  (,~n'."> 
."i2r'2).  i.  e.,  Deuteronomy,  as  in  Ma«orah  to  Dent,, 
xvii,  18.  On  (lie  other  hand  tefer  yc^-ini,  -C^i 
"book  of  the  Creati;)n",  in  8anh.,  G2'»,  &ad  n'ziqin, 
yp'li,  "injuries",  Masorah  to  Gen.,  xxiv,  8,  are  n<»t 
io  be  applied,  aa  ia  often  done,  to  Genesia  and  l!«xodusi 
thcyieieroiitK  to  the  aoooantof  theGnatibnaiidto 
Ex.,  xxi,  22. 

Juother  method  of  divir^ion  is  that  by  which  the 
PMivraplH,  or  pam^aj/uoth  (n}*SDC  ahiK.  ne*te),  are 
mdieated  in  (he  aerolb  of  the  Torah  uaed  in  the  ttyntt- 

gpgues.  In  the  older  Midnishim  these  divisions  are 
called  jMrwhiyyMh  p^lhuholh,  T^'inTt  't,  "open 
pnrajihiijyoth" ;  or  fxinfifui/ifoth  stthumolh,  r'l'OC 'd 
"closed  parashim/olli  lii  the  former,  the  p<jrtion  of 
tli(-  liiK-  fdllowiii^  the  last  wonl  i.'^  left  hlaiik;  in  (lie 
latter  iiu>  tfriiiin;ttinn  of  tho  ]):ir;i^uph  is  indicated 
hy  leaving  only  ]>:irt  of  the  line  blank.  Such  para- 
graplus  are  cjillt'd  " small  itiiriiHhtinjnth"  and  they  are 

Kenerally  indicated  in  die  [dinted  (■(iiiiinis  of  (lie  Hihlo 
y  C  or  C-  The  Pentat«'ueh  has  altogether  2iK>  open 
and  379  closed  panishiyyoth.  In  quoting  they  are 
generally  cidltMl  after  the  main  contents  (as  Baha 
Sn/Am  J^o;  BP^ST  that  is,  Num.,  xxii,  2-xxiv,  25), 
tnitflOmetiine«;  after  the  first  words  (as,  Ta'anilh  iv,  3, 
tlie  fiCRt  «ix  parnghiyyoth  of  Gcneeia).  The  parashilf- 
ydth  an  regarded  aa  the  arranaeiiMnt  of  the  divinoas 
of  the  Pentatendi  according  to  contents;  but  tlie 
ba.sis  of  the  distinction  between  open  and  dosed 
parashiyyolh  w  not  known  with  certumty. 

Aiiotlier  flivision  of  llieTor.di  is  eonnerfe<l  with  the 
r'''idn)|i  of  lessons  n-;wl  in  the  synacogiu*»>n  the  Sah- 
hatli,  a  [irartire  referred  to  in  Ac-ts,  x^',  21,  ytituiy 
dfixaiu'v  as  fieiiit;  aiieient  (ef,  also  Jo.sephus,  "Coalra 
AjiiDn  "'.  II,  will.  It  \v;i.s  elI^I^)Inary  m  Palestine  to 
have  a  tiirif  years'  cycle  <»f  ihcrte  Uissons  (Meg.,  29l»); 
some  writ<?r8  say  t  here  was  al.so  a  cycle  of  thr«'e  years 
and  a  half.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  divided 
into  164-175  wrtions  or  Wrtn'm  (a^TTD,  sing-  "nC). 
TJicsc  »f(lnrim  though  not  indicated  in  our  r?i1)les.  arc 
imiiortant  for  tmderstanding  the  stnu  turc  of  the  old 
Midrashim  (cf.  Bttehlcr,  "The  Reading  of  the  Law 
and  Pmnhelti  in  a  Triennial  Cycle"  in  ^' Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.",  V.  420  sqq.,  VI,  1  m\q.,  VIII,  fi28  so.).  In 
the  eourw  of  time  an  annual  cycle,  which  first  ae- 
<|uired  authority  among  the  HabyloniaTi  .lesew,  and  is 
now  aeee|it4Ml  bv  nenrlv  all  .Ie\vi^•h  coniiiiuiii^iw,  was 
:id.>pt<d.  M  intioni  i.;  (Hilhoth  Tepliilla.  XIII,  1) 
call.s  it  the  jncvailing  eustiim  of  hi.**  era  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), but  says  that  .mn'ie  n  nd  tlir  I'entaieuch  in 
three  years,  which,  accortiing  to  Honjainiti  n(  Tu- 
(lela,  w:ls  the  practice  alK)iil  1170  among  scattered 
Gouuaunitieat  in  Egyjit  (vf.  Jew.  <^uart.  Hev.,  V,  420). 


10  tobudo 

In  this  one-year  c>'cle  the  Pttitateudi  IB  diTidod  intii 
fifty-four  SaUwth  lessons  generally  called  laiss  imhw- 
Bhiyyoth.  A  Jewiflih  intercalary  year  oonristing  of 

thirteen  lunar  months  contains  fiftj--tlircc  sabbaths, 
end  the  final  section  is  tdways  read  on  the  day  of  the 
"joy  of  the  Law"  rr;*;r),  that  is,  the  ninth  day 

alter  the  feast  of  booths  (t  wcnty-thini  day  of  Twhri). 
In  ordinary-  years,  when  tiiere  are  forty-«CVen  sal>- 
haths,  two  jxirnsl\( yjjiilh  are  joiiifsi  on  each  of  .se\'en 
sabbaths  in  order  to  ecuniilete  tlie  nuinlHT.  In  (len- 
esis  there  are  twelve  sabbath  imrmhiyyuth,  in  Exodus 
eleven,  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  ten  each,  and  in 
Deuteronomy  eleven.  They  are  named  from  and 
quoted  by  the  first  words.  In  the  printed  editions 
of  the  bible  they  are  indicated,  a.^  they  are  abo  the 
opening  words  of  the  open  or  eiosed  panuMffteA^  by 
see  or  sec,  with  exception  of  the  twelfth  leaiW'n,atttie 
beginning  of  which  ((jien..  xlvii,  28)  only  the  breadth 
of  a  letter  aihould  Ittnain  blank .  Concerning  the  dia> 
tributionof  thefifty-4'oar  parwthiyyoth  for  the  year,  cf. 
I>oeb,  "Rev.  dcs  <^tudes  juivcs",  VI.  25<)^sqq.;  Deren- 
bourg,  ibid.,  VII,  146  sqq.;  Hchmid,  " Cbervcrscbie- 
d.  ne  Kinteilunien  dcr  U.  Sdirift"  {Qttm,  1883),  4 

The  Old  Synagogue  and  the  T'ahtmil  firmly  main- 
tnin  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Torah,  but  d  iiibltj 
are  entertainivl  regarding  a  number  of  piuxsatir^i.  In 
"  Baba  bathra"  I5»  only  the  last  eight  ver^ses  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  speak  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Mosea,  are  assigned  to  another  author.  On  the  other 
hand  .Simon  (loo.  cit.)  teaclMi,  referring  to  Deut., 
xxxi,  2<),  th.at  ffiesc  verses  were  also  written  by 
Moses  unilcr  Divine  direction  (cf.  also  J.xejdms, 
"Antiq.  Jud.",  XV,  vtii,  48).  During  the  Middle 
were  ei^nened  as  to  the  posaibility  of 
\io8C8  writing  certam  sentences;  for  laatanee^  by 
Rabbi  Yishaq  (t/o  Gen.,  xxxvi,  11)  who  was  op- 
posed bj'  Aoen  Ezra,  and  as  well  bv  Aben  Kzra  him- 
self (to  Gen.,  xii,  t>;  Kx.,  xxv.  4;  Deut.,  i,  1;  xx\i, 
22}.  Taken  .altoKitlur,  even  in  the  sueeee<ling 
j>eri  >d  tlie  lielief  in  the  Mosaie  autliurship  reiuamed 
undis))ute<i,  ;it  le.i.st  by  the  orthodox  Jcwts.  They 
hold,  tnorifiNcr,  the  Divine  oriiiin  ejf  the '"ntire  Torah, 
and  the  eighth  of  the  tldrteen  arli(le?4  of  faith  for- 
mulated bv  Maiinonid<!s  and  incontoruted  into  the 
prayer-book  rea<ls:  "  I  believe  with  full  faith  that  the 
entire  Torah  aa  it  ia  in  our  handa  is  the  one  which  wae 
given  to  OUT  teacher  Mcaee,  to  wbom  be  peace." 
(See  Pbmtatsucb.) 

F.  ScsQHum. 

Tmliido,  Francbbco,  often  called  Ii.  Memo 

(The  Moor),  Veronese  painter  and  engraver,  b.  at 
Verona  about  1480;  the  date  of  hl<i  death  is  unknown, 
but  in  a  letter  of  \rvr  ino  lie  is  sixiken  of  a.s  st  ill  livinj; 
in  l.'K).  He  studied  at  \  eiiice  under  (iioigione,  and 
later  retiirne<l  ti>  In.s  native  place,  where  he  married 
u  daughter  of  t'ount  Zeno\ello  CJiusti.  He  then 
became  a  imuil  of  I.ilierale.  wiio  adopied  him  as  his 
heir.  Torbido  Heetn.s  t<t  have  remained  at  Vi'rona, 
executing  eotnrm.-v^ionH  for  portraits,  and  painting 
fre««cnesi  in  churches  and  on  the  fronts  of  bouses,  as 
w&s  till-  \'eronose  fashion  of  those  days.  His  work 
shows  the  varying  influences  of  his  Venetian  master 
and  of  the  Veronese  artists,  whicii  he  finally  blendtxl 
into  a  distinct  atyle  of  hia  own^  but  retMned  the 
rich,  glowing  eohnv  aebemee  aoquued  from  the  grMt 
Giorgione.  Fine  examplee  of  his  freeooes  may  still 
be  seen  at  Verona,  in  the  cathedral  ("Nativity"  and 
" Assunqition",  signed  and  dated  l.'i.34)  and  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Fenno  ("Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory"), 
whilsr  otlirrs  are  in  St.  Kub-mia  and  St.  Zetio,  Wm 
port  I  ait  lire  ran  be  studied  at  Nai>les,  at  \  inir.-,  and 
in  the  Hrera  ( ialK  rv  Two  ])<ir(r;»H-s  reiin^i  n'  the 
&rti(<l  hitiwlf,  one  at  Munich,  signed  and  dated  151G, 
the  other,  a  rod  chalk  drawing,  m  the  Christ  Chiirdt 
Ckdiection. 
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Lash,  Sturui  ;rill„rica  'IfUi  JUfii  (BtMUM^  IMW:  TM4IU. 
La  tiU  d€'  pUtori  (Milan,  IMl). 

UBOHQB  CttARUKS  WlUJAIMON. 

Xoffblo  Ufonso  Mogrorejo,  Saikt,  Airhbubop 
of  Lima;  b.  at  Miivorga,  Lo4jn,  Spain,  1538;  d.  near 
l,im:i,  Pom,  2.J  March,  1006.  Of  noble  family  and 
hiKhly  p(iucatc<l,  he  was  profeasor  of  laws  at  the  Uni- 
VtTSity  i)f  Sul.iiii;i.Hf;i,  wticn-  ]u>  learning  iuid  \'irtue 
led  to  his  .■ipiM)iiit tiK'iit  (iruiid  Inquisitor  of  Sfmin 
by  riiilip  II  and.  thou^'h  rii>t  of  ecclit<ia8tical  rank,  to 
his  suh>«-(^uent  ueieclioii  fur  (tir  .Vrchhishopnc  of  I'eru. 
He  rf'tived  Holy  Orders  in  I.'jTs  hiuI  two  yvurn  later 
was  consecrated  bishop.  He  arrived  at  I'ayta,  Peru, 
600  milea  from  Lima,  on  24  May,  1581 .  He  began  hifl 
mission  work  by  tnveUins  to  Luna  on  foot,  baptizing 
and  teaching  the  nativM,  k»  fftvmirite  topic  being: 
"Time  i»  not  our  own,  and  m!  must  give  a  strict  ac- 
count of  it. "  Three  timea  he  t»versed  the  eighteen 
(houMiMl  mika  of  his  diooeee,  genenUly  on  foot,  de- 
feneelMB  and  often  alone;  expoeed  to  tempests,  tor- 
rents, desertii,  wild  beasts,  tropical  heat,  fovera,  and 
savage  tribes;  biiptiziiig  and  confirming  nearly  one 
half  a  million  houIs,  among  them  8t.  Hose  of  Lima,  St. 
Francis  Solano,  Blessed  Martin  of  Porres,  and  Blessed 
Masias.  He  built  roful^,  school  houiW!.s,  and  chapeLs 
innumerable,  and  many  hospitals  and  convents,  and 
founded  the  firt^t  Ann  rican  semiiuiry  at  Lima  in  1591. 
He  aysembled  thirteen  diocesan  synods  and  three 
provincial  councils  ^ C^rs  before  he  died,  he  pre- 
dicted the  dav  and  hour  of  his  death.  At  Paca^mayo 
he  flOiitracte<l  fever,  but  continued  labouring  to  the 
Ia.<rt,  arriving  at  Sana  in  a  dying  condition.  Dragging 
himself  to  the  sanctuary  he  received  the  Viaticum,  ex- 
piring shortly  after.  He  was  beatified  by  buiooent 
XI  in  1679  and  canonized  by  Benedict  XlII  ID  1726. 
Hi*  feast  ia  eetebrated  on  27  ApriL 

Da  Hwnnnii.  lAfk     IWibitt       Edwabd  L.  Ann. 


Tomielli,  Gibolamo  Francesco,  Italian  Jesuit, 
praaeiicr  and  mritor,  b.  at  Cameri,  1  Februanr,  imi, 
of  a  dtBtingnwhed  fainily  from  Novara:  d.  at  Bologna, 

6  April  or  12  May,  1762.  He  entered  the  Society  in 
1710,  and  manifested  oratorical  powers;  after  teaohing 
classics,  he  enteretl  upon  a  career  of  preaching,  wliich 
lasted  for  almost  twenty  years.  He  first  spoke  at 
Venice  (1733),  and  then  with  increasing  popularity 
at  Rome,  Milan.  Florence,  and  Bologna.  Many 
hailed  lum  .ts  S(  i;neri's  successor.  Tornielli,  however, 
did  not  possess  fck;gaeri's  vehenjence,  impassioned 
logic,  and  directneiw.  Brilliant  rather  than  solid,  he 
lacked  originality  and  depth;  but  tic  h:yd  imagination 
and  dramatic  feeling.  For  his  pat  h<  >s  and  ea.sy,  jwpu- 
lar  style  he  was  sumamed  the  *' .Vleta-stasio  '  of  the 
Italian  pulnit.  To  ix>lished  diet  ion  he  mlded  a  refined 
and  affect  mg  deliverv.  Shocked  by  the  Ucentioua 
aongB  then  oommon.  Toraielli  tried  to  len^dy  the  evil 
by  adnplincaaeied  by  mna  to  the  popular  aifs.  Many 
eritieiMd  him  for  having  thua  exposed  the  myateriea 
of  religion  to  ridicule  and  otm tempt.  A  Jesuit, 
Sanchez  de  Luna,  defended  him  in  his  "Biposta  alia 
consiiiM  f  itta  alle  canzonet le  marinerej-che  per  le  fes- 
tivit:\  di  Maria  Santissiina".  The  Accjuiemia  della 
Crusea  re(|iiested  Tornielli  to  enter  thai  Ixxiy  anrl 
ofIere<i  to  pulilish  Ui.s  \vork.H,  but  he  modestly  dtM-lined. 

Tornielli's  principal  works  are:  "Sette  eauzcuiette  in 
aria  raarmeresca  nopra  le  sett*  principtile  fe.'<te  di 
Nostra  Signora"  (Nlilan,  173S);  "Pre<liehe  quaresi- 
mali"  (Milan,  17.53,  Bassjmo,  1820,  with  a  preface 
by  Noghera,  Sav(ma,  1S89);  "Pancgirici  e  discorsi 
aaeri"  (Bas.sano,  176K).  .s>mmervogel  and  Carrara 
douiltthc  authenticity  of  the  "  Businate",  aburhwitM 
noam,  vritten  in  MUaneee  dialeot  and  sometimeB  ai- 
tiflMited  to  TornielH.  There  is  a  eutogy  of  the  orator 
inthe''Fiemontesi  illtutri",  III,  n.  305. 

CudUUa  JVttOM  dirionnrio  \Minrii-o  (BaivinDo.  \790);  Bcm- 
inSLU.  Optrr  tiiitr  nl  XXItt  r^'.in  .  ,  IStlli;  Pn  lirhf 

»e*U*  di  Segneri,  TortflU  ■  J  ull'-^i  ;  I'liriii.  Is..'!;:  riK  A>i.ki,]n  in 
Bu)Sr»plti4  tmatnnr  ri  mixlrrnr,  XLVl  (PitrM,  ItUU);  lictUa  dt 


prnUrht  ilri  piu  ftlfhri  orateri  iUUiani  (Romp.  1H37);  Ai'tnaio. 
Lrftont  di  il^ui'f-mn  naera,  II  (Turin,  I8dU),  34t>-4i»;  Nat,  lirrti 
rmmi  ntUa  tiin.  null'  tpmdi  TormeUi  (Pn^faec  to  Tornielli 'a  "Ln 
felieitA  del  puirocituo  del  Guvcrno  dv  Gosiaoo"  e(e.),  (Turin, 
1873):  sa  Ba«»u,  BM.  4t»  4miKM  de  la  C.  dt  J.  aer..  IV. 
flMi  deMMnvoan*  AMI     fa  C.  d*  J.,  VIII.  lui^. 

John  C.  Revii.i.e. 

Torone,  a  titular  .sec  in  Macedoiiiu,  sutTra^tan  of 

Theshalonini.     1  [ic  was  a  colony  of  (.'halcideans 

from  EubLca,  on  tlie  s<juth-west  <  o;i.s(  of  the  peninsula 
.Sithonia,  the  modern  name  of  \vlii<  li  is  l.ongos;  this 
ia  the  middle  peninsula  of  Chaleidicc,  lyme  be- 
tween the  Toniiiaic  (lulf,  called  to-day,  C;us,s:niilra, 
and  the  Oulf  of  Singitticus  (Mt.  Alhos).  Built  on  a 
hill,  in  a  fine  situation,  it  had  a  harbour  called  Kophoa 
(deaf),  because  the  sound  of  the  sea-waves  could  not 
be  heard  there,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  proverb: 
"Deafer  than  the  port  of  Torone."  Torone  had 
thirty  imall  citiea  under  its  government;  like  the 
other  Grecian  cities  cf  the  nci<m,  it  fttnuahed  Xenee 
with  men  andehtpa.  After  the  Feraian  War  it  paaaed 
uniler  the  rule  of  Athens.  In  424  b.  c,  the  Olynthian, 
Lysistratus,  opened  its  gates  to  Brasidas;  it  was  short  ly 
afterwards  retaken  by  Cleon.  .\fter  the  peace  of 
Nieia.H  it  was  ceded  to  the  Athenians:  in  379  n.  c,  it 
wa,s  taken  l)y  AK<'>fil'ol:i.s;  \n  MW-'.i,  tty  the  .Athenian, 
Tiinntheiis;  in  ;i49-H,  by  rhiliji.  who  aniiexwl  it  with 
the  (iiher  cit les of  Chalcidice  to  liis  own  kiiigdmn.  In 
Ki!)  T<jroue  repelled  an  attack  made  by  tlie  Homan 
fleet,  ."^ince  tnen  history  is  f^ilent  ub<>ut  tliin  city 
which  I^liny  calls  a  free  city,  lis  ruins,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Salonica,  still  bear  the  ancient  name,  pronounced 
by  the  Greeks,  Toroni.  As  an  episcopal  see,  Torone 
docs  not  appear  in  any  of  the  "Notitia;  episeopa* 
tuum",  and  we  know  of  no  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

SiirrB,  Diet,  of  Gretk  and  Raman  Oeogr.,  a.  v.;  DuoEritiEit-Dl'- 
D^EHT,  Uioarapkie  ancitnn*  de  Ut  Martdnine  (Pnri»,  IK63),  374; 
Lkaks,  iVen-(A«m  Orttrt,  III,  119.  I!t6,  465:  Uemitbas.  Anfirnt 
Onvmpku  aif  Mactdonia:  Topograpku  (Athoos,  1874),  42^-30  (ia 
Greek).  $,  I*^TRIDi». 

Toronto.  AscaDioeBSB  <w  CToBoiraiNA),  in  the 
Province  ot  Ontario,  Canada.  When  constituted  a 

diocese,  it  embraced  all  Upper  Canada  west  of  the 
Newcastle  dwtrict,  but  at  present  is  limited  to  the 
(oiinties  of  York,  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Pe<'l,  DnlTerin, 
Liu€4jln,  aud  Welland.  The  first  missionary  in  this 
district  was  Father  .Ios4^pli  Caron,  a  Hefollect ,  w  ho 
celebrated  Mass  on  the  .^hore  of  (ieortcian  Hay  in  Uil.'i. 
Thus  iK'gan  the  llnron  missions,  I  he  story  of  which, 
replete  with  heruistn  of  Heenllect  and  Je.<^uit,'  is  fold 
elsewhere  in  this  work;  sudirc  it  to  say  here  that  all 
the  missions  amorsK  that  people  and  some  of  those 
attempted  among  their  Neutral  kindred  lay  within  the 

E resent  archdioct^n  Umit«.  During  the  century  and  a 
alf  following  the  destruction  of  the.se  nations,  a  few 
plieata  are  Imomi  to  liave  been  in  this  district;  among 
these  were  FatW  Heonephi.  in  1678»  and  Abb<^  Pic- 
quet,  who  viaited  FiMt  Itouilu  (Tofonto)  m  17iS2.  A 
Catholic  ehaphun  was  attadted  to  the  troope  at 
Newark  (Niagararon-the-Lake)  in  1794,  and  about  the 
same  time  mis.sinnarie«  began  to  visit  occa.-'ionidly  llie 
few  Catholics  of  York  (Toronto,  and  the  neijrhlionrinK 
t<'rrit<iry.  Atnontrst  these  wum  Fiillur  Burke,  afler- 
w;irds  Viear  .Vpostolu-  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  lield  the 
oiiiceof  Vicar-Geni  ral  of  Fpper  Canada,  .\fter  ISOl 
Father  Macdonell  eame  ;ts  often  as  his  extended  field 
of  lalmur  allowed,  and,  when  Bishttp  of  Kini^ston,  re- 
sided at  York  for  some  years.  In  1826  then-  wi  re  t « o 
resident  pricfts  in  this  region,  one  at  York,  the  other 
at  Niagara. 

Tlie  Diocese  of  Kingston  was  divided  on  17  Dee., 
1841.  and  Father  Power»  biahop<elect  of  the  western 
portaOB,  hawing  peraiiMion  to  name  lue  episcopal  city, 
eihoee  Toronto,  the  provbcial  capital.  This  first 
bishop,  Michael  Power,  bom  at  Halifax,  N.  8.»  170et.> 
18(M,  was  Vicar-^JeneraloftheDioccseof  Montreal  when 
raised  to  1  he  ( jjisi'opate.  Consecrate*!  on  S  May,  1842. 
he  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  cathedral,  introduced 
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the  Jesuits,  and  iii:ide  iirraiinemeiits  to  bring  the 
Loreto  mills  to  the  diitcese.  Appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment t<i  the  Omnnil  of  Insiruetion,  he  pre- 
sided over  that  body.  Hediedon  lUct.,1847,oftyphua 
contracted  while  attending  the  immigrants  at  the 
ferer-sheds.  His  succeosor,  Armaiid-l:'iiiDcot»-Marie 
Oomte  dc  Charbonnel,  a  Sulpician,  bom  at  Monistrol- 
flui^lioira,  iiYanoe,  1  Dec.,  1802,  was  consecrated  by 
PiuB  IX  in  the  Sistin«  Chanel,  26  May,  1850.  He 

S»ve  his  paternal  eatates  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  hia 
oeese,  introduced  the  Bawliana  (Annonay),  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schoob,  and  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  was  present  at  the  First  and  Second  Pro- 
vinriul  Councils  of  (Quebec.  His  dioces*.-  \v:i.s  divided 
in  lho6  by  tbu  ere^tiou  of  Haniiltoii  and  I/OiKion  .o-s 
sees.  With  his  fellow-bi8hf)i>s  of  rj)pei  C:iiuida,  he 
engaged  in  the  strnggle  for  scpin  ate  schoolii,  which  had 
a  successful  outcome  under  his  .successor.  In  1860  he 
resigned  to  join  the  Capuchins,  being  appointed  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Sosopolis,  and  afterwards  titular  .arch- 
bishop of  the  same  sec.  He  died  on  29  March,  1891. 
HiaBttooessor  at  Toronto  was  John  Joseph  Lynch,  C.  M 
who  was  born  at  Clones,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland. 
6  Feb.,  1816.  As  a  I^arist,  he  did  missionary  ana 
profeaiorial  work  in  Irabnd  and  the  United  Statea* 
Detng  rector  of  a  aeminary  which  he  founded  at 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  when  appointed  (26  Aug., 
1859)  titular  Bishop  of  /flchina.'',  and  coadjutor  with 
right  of  guccrssion  to  Hislio])  dc  Charboiuicl. 

On  the  resiK'ii^'''>n  of  Bisho]>  de  (^h.irhonnel  on 
26  April,  im),  Hishop  Lynch  became  IMshop  of  To- 
ronto. He  brought  to  thi-  (hocese  the  Ue<leinntiorist.s, 
("arnielites,  Sisters  of  tlic  Precious  HIikxI,  nnd  Sisters 
of  Oui  r..'»dy  of  Charity  of  Kefuge;  was  pres<  nt  at  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Provuicial  Councils  of  Quebec;  and 
also  at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  favoured 
the  immediate  promulf^itioa  of  Fkipal  Infallibility,  and 
acted  on  the  commisatons  on  mifwions  and  Oriental 
rites.  During  the  oounoil  (18  Mar.,  1870)  his  diocese 
wae  raised  to  metropolitan  rank .  Me  died  on  12  May , 
1^8.  In  1879  Archbidx>p  Lynch  received  as  auxil- 
iary Timothy  O'Mahony,  titular  Biebop  of  E^docia. 
and  former  BtBhop  of  Armidale,  Australia,  who  diea 
on  8  Sept. .  T  S02.  John  Walsh,  second  archbishop,  bom 
at  MoonGuiri,  Countv  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  23  May, 
18.'10,  was  ordained  tor  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  of 
which  he  was  vicar-genpral  when  appointed  Bishop  of 
Sandwich  in  lS('i7.  On  L5  August,  ISSO,  he  became 
Archbishop  of  I'orotilo,  where  he  renovateii  the 
catlie<lral,  and  founded  St.  John's  IiMlustrial  Scliool. 
The  Irish  Race  Convention  of  1H9<>  was  organiz<'<l  at 
his  .suggestion.    He  was  noted  as  a  writer  and 

Sreachcr.  IIi8dpathoccurredon31  July,  1898.  Denis 
i'Connor,C.S.B.,hi8  successor,  was  bom  at  Pickerings 
Ontario,  28  March,  1841.  A  Basilian,  he  taught  for 
aeveral  years  in  that  community,  being  superior  of  the 
Asstuiqition  College.  Sandwich,  when  choeeiiBiahopof 
London,  Ontario,  where  he  was  conaeeraCedon  I90et., 
1890.  On  27  Januarv,  1899,  he  was  created  Arch- 
bi,shop  of  T<m)nto.  Here  ho  established  several  new 
parishes,  gave  s|M'cial  attention  to  conferenre.s  for  the 
clergy  and  to  the  (study  uf  Cliri.stiiia  dijctriuc  by  the 
young.  In  1908  he  resigned,  being  appointed  titular 
Archbishop  of  !,aodicea.  lie  died  at  St.  Bjuiil's  Novi- 
tiaie.  Toronto.  .'^O  Juno,  1911.  His  successor,  Fergus 
Patrick  .Mclivay,  was  Ixtrn  at  Lindsay,  Ontario,  8  De- 
cember, l.'i.'if).  Ord.ained  for  Kingst^>n,  he  was  tran.s- 
ferrod  to  tho  now  Diocese  of  PetcrlK>rough,  where  he 
was  rector  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  went  to  Hamil- 
ton with  Bi.shop  Dowling.  There  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  cathedral  and  vicar-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  papal  honoura  of  private  chamberlain  and 
domesllc  prelate.  Oonseerated  Bishop  of  I>ondon, 
Ontario.  r>  Aiir.,  1S99,  he  was  promoted  fo  Toronto, 
13  April,  190S.  Ho  founded  new  i»iiri«he«,  rebuilt 
the  ea^h>"lril  Jiilaee.  erected  a  now  arc}uepi>ci)pal 
residence,  ;ind  bi'gan  .St.  Augustine's  iSemmary,  do- 


nated by  Mr.  Eugene  O'Keefe  (private  chamberlain 
to  His  Holiness).  At  the  First  National  Council  of 
Canada,  .\rehbishop  .McEvay  was  chairman  of  the 
commiisiou  mi  tumu  imlerias;  he  was  also  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Catholic  Church  Extenaioik 
Society  of  Canada.    He  died  on  10  May,  1911. 

CivU  incorporation  took  place  on  25  March,  1845, 
under  the  title  of "  TheRoman  Catholic  fkMsoopal  Cor- 
poration for  the  Diooeae  of  Toronto  in  Canada". 
All  eodeaiaatical  prajpoiy  in  the  archdkx^,  exc«it 
that  belonging  to  retupous  communities,  is  vested  m 
(hl.s  corporation.  There  have  been  three  8>'nods 
il  >542,  1863,  1882)  and  one  provincial  council  (1875). 
Both  clergy  and  people  are  for  t  he  most  part  of  Irish 
extraction,  with  a  snndi  percentage  of  English  and 
Scot  ch.  I'iiere  are  howe\  er  t hree  parishes  exc|iLsi\  idy 
French,  three  mixed  ^French  and  English),  1  for  l'uie.s, 
Italian.s,  Ruthenians,  and  Syrians,  respectively-,  and 
one  Indian  mission.  In  the  archdiocese  are  58 
churches  with  resident  pastors  and  37  miariotl 
churches,  81  diocesan  pnests,  and  39  of  relinoua 
orders  or  communities;  39  separate  schools,  2  ni|^ 
schools,  6  academice.  2  industrial  schools,  1  domeeiie 
science  school^  1  oolleBe  for  young  men,  3  ladicB'  eol- 
jMBB,  and  1  dioceaan  eeminaiy  (in  oouin  of  erection) . 
There  are  8009  children  in  the  aehoob  and  institu- 
tions. The  Catholic  population  is  about  70,000.  'I*he 
BasiUans  have  St.  Michael's  Cx)llcgc,  1  novitiate  and 
whola-sticate,  2  {)arishes  and  2  missions;  the  CarTucl- 
ite.s,  a  nion:i,stery,  uuvitiute,  and  house  of  Ktudies,  2 
I)arislieti  and  1  tiiission;  the  Jesuit.s,  l  parish,  1  Induiii 
nu.s.sion,  2  otiier  missions  and  a  itieniorial  chapel  on 
theHjKU  when'  Fat  hens  de  Brdbeuf  and  LaleinciU  \\  ere 
killed;  the  Iledemptorists,  1  monastery  and  1  [tarish 
(they  also  give  missions  througliout  the  province). 
The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have  the  Do 
La  Salic  Institute,  St.  John's  Industrial  School,  a 
junior  novitiate,  and  6  separate  schools;  the  Institute 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Sisters  of  Loreto),  the  mother- 
house  for  America*  a  novitiate,  a  butiiea'  eoUci^  3 
academies,  6  separate  schools,  and  1  domestic  scienoe 
school;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  their  mother-house 
and  novitiate,  a  ladies'  college,  3  academies.  1  high 
Hcliool,  21  .sei)arate  scliools.  a  House  of  Providence  f'lr 
the  aged  p<H)r,  St.  \'incent's  Home  fur  ljifaiit.«j,  SiUTed 
Heart  Orphanage,  ami  St.  .Michtiol's  HospitsI;  the 
Sif«ter?i  of  Our  Ladv  of  Charity  of  RofuRo,  a  convent 
and  no\-itiate,  ,a  girls'  industrial  school  and  refu^;e;  the 
.Sisters  Adorvrs  of  the  Precious  Blood,  a  novitiate  and 
convent.  The  chaplaincies  of  the  central  prison,  the 
reformatory  for  women  (each  of  which  has  a  Catholic 
chapel),  and  the  hot^itals  for  the  insane  belong  to  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral,  but  are  temporarily  filled  by  the 
Baaitiaos.  The  jaik,  ho.spituls,  anii  inilit:iry  barracks 
we  attended  by  the  panwhial  dergy  of  thnr  respect^ 
hre  distriota. 

The  city  of  Toronto  has  a  population  of  376,240 
(about  45,000  Catholics),  and  is  an  educational  and 
commercial  centre  Tlicn-  are  22  city  parishes,  with 
40  set'ular  aiui  12  regular  prit«ts.  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral,  modelled  tutor  York  Minster,  is  of  the 
Oothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  cenlui^'.  It  was  wil- 
emnly  d('dic;itcdon  29Septembcr.  1848.  Toronto  (  iii- 
vereity  has  CathoHc  representatives  on  its  Boiwd  of 
(jovemors,  Senate,  ami  Staff,  and  CathoHc  studenta 
under  the  various  factilties.  Federated  with  this  in- 
stitution is  St.  .Michael's  College.  Catholic  pe  iagt>g- 
ical  students  attend  thejproviDcial  normal  8ch<.>ol  aod 
faculty  of  e<luei^tioa.  There  are  sodalities  and  con- 
fraternities in  every  paridi,  aa  well  aa  Catholie  frater- 
nal and  benefit  societies.  The  Catholie  Church 
Extension  Society  of  Canada  aids  the  Northern  and 
Western  missions;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
lieves  the  poor:  a  Cluldrcn's  .\iil  Society  under  the 
same  patron  protwl^s  children  of  dissolute  parents; 
the  St.  Elizabeth  Nursis'  As-socint ion  cares  fur  tiie 
sick  in  their  homes.  The  Catbohc  Truth  Society  and 
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tiMHoty  Name  Soricty  are  stn)n^;ly  ostabliahod.  Thf 
pviflBtS  nave  u  Eucharisitii'  LeaRue  and  altm  a  tMJciety 
which  careti  for  infim  meiiibcre  of  the  clergy. 

TxTTt  (od.).  Jub%U$  Volume  of  the  Artkdioeett  of  Toronto 
fToronlo,  IMJ2);  HaRHIH.  Thr  Catkohc  Ckureh  tn  (A«  Siaoara 
Ptninnda  (Toronto,  lsy'» .  U(>bcrt<m>n,  Ixindmark*  of  Toronto, 
4lh  wr.  (Toronto,  1WM>;  McKbOwk.  Li/t  of  Arekbithop  Lyneh 
(MoDtmal.  IKM):  Xlka  ArthiMt  4/  «1.  Mickatl'*  CalhtdrtU;  Acta 
of  dttrtta  primi  coHeiUi  prwmeiatu  TonmtiiU  (Toronto.  1882). 

Kdw.  Kelly. 

ToFQUamad*,  Tonis  OB,  firxt  Grand  InqnUitor 

of  Spain,  b.  at  Valbdottd  in  1420;  d.  at  Avila,  Iti 
Sept.,  149&  He  WM  «  nephew  of  the  odebrated 
thfloloaiaB  and  eardiaal,  Juan  de  Torquemada.  In 
his  early  youth  he  entered  the  Dominican  monastery 
at  Valladolid,  and  later  was  appointed  prior  of  the 
Mnna.-f('ry  of  Santa  Cruz  at  .Segovia,  an  offir-r  which 
he  hi'ld  for  twenty-two  yearf<.  The  Iiifaiitu  Isialiella 
chose  hiiii  an  htT  i  i  i[ifr-,si  ir  sOiilc  ;it  Scp)viii,  and 
when  she  .s\ic('(i'<l<  tl  lo  i  lie  t  liri  me  <  if  ( '  isi  ile  in  1474  he 
boeaine  one  of  her  must  tru-stcii  umi  inHuential  roiin- 
cill(jr?<,  but  refuse<i  all  hi);h  occleMastiral  |)ref<Tments, 
chooHim:  to  remain  a  simi)le  fnar.  At  that  time  the 
purity  of  the  Cuthohc  Faith  in  Spain  was  in  ^eat 
danger  fn>m  the  numerous  MarraiKM  and  Moruoos, 
who,  for  nuitenal  considarationB,  became  sham  con- 
verta  from  Judaism  and  MohanunedaniBm  to  CSaria- 
tianity.  The  Marranos  committed  serious  outrans 
againat  Christianiu-  and  endeavoured  to  iudiUse  Uie 
iraoleof ^aia.  Ilie Inquisition,  whieh  tm Gatlwlie 
BovereiKns  nad  been  empowered  to  establidi  by  Surtus 
IV  in  1478,  had,  dcapite  unjustifiable  cruelties,  failed 
of  its  puqxjse,  chiefly  for  want  of  centralization.  In 
14S:5  the  jKijK?  appointed  Torquenimlii,  «hu  had  l)een 
an  iis-sistant  inquisitor  since  11  lebruaiy,  1482, 
Grainl  In<|iiisitor  uf  Castile,  and  OQ  17  Octobcr 
exteiiiled  his  juriwJiction  over  Aragon. 

As  papal  representative  ami  tin  hiuliest  <iflu-i:il  of 
the  inquisitorial  ct)urt,  Torqu<'m;Mia  clire<te<l  the 
entire  busines,s  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  was  em- 
powered to  delegate  his  inquisitorial  faculties  to  <)ther 
uqui-sitnrs  of  his  own  choosing,  who  retnaine<]  ■*<•- 
countable  to  him,  and  settled  tne  appeals  raa«le  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  imme<liately  established  tribunals 
at  Valladolid,  Seville,  Jacn,  Avila,  Cordova,  and 
V0]»4«al,  and,  in  14S4,  at  Saragosaa  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Aratfta,  He  also  institutoaa  HiA  OohmU,  eon- 
'  nrting  of  five  members,  whose  chief  duty  was  to 
assist  him  in  the  hearing  of  appeals  (see  iNgriBtnoN. 
— The  Inquviilion  in  .S'/win).  He  convened  a  gcnenal 
assembly  of  Sjiatiish  inquisitors  at  Seville,  29  Novem- 
ber, 14H4,  and  ])reseute(i  an  outline  of  twenty-eight 
articles  for  their  (juiiianee.  To  these  he  added  several 
new  statutes  in  14K,5,  Mss  and  I  IOS  (Heu.s.s,  ".^anini- 
lungen  dcr  Instnictionen  ties  8|)aniseheii  Iiuiuisitions- 
gerichts",  Hanover,  17S.S).  The  Marrano.s  found  a 
powerful  means  of  evading  the  tribunal.'^  in  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  whose  riche?*  had  made  them  very  influential 
and  over  whom  the  Inquisition  had  no  JuriBdietion. 
On  this  account  Torquemada  urged  the  sovereigns 
to  compel  all  the  Jews  either  to  become  Christians 
<M>  to  Inve  Spain.  To  frustrate  his  de«ras  the  Jews 
•oeed  to  pav  the  Spanish  government  90,000  dueats 
illeft  unmolested.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when 
Ferdinand  was  about  to  yield  to  the  enticing  offer, 
Torquem.adft  appj  ired  before  him,  bearing  a  crucifix 
aloft,  and  exrlaniiint;:  ".ludas  Iseariot  sola  Christ  for 
30  pieces  of  silver;  Your  HiRhnes.s  is  about  to  sell 
him  fur  ;{(>,(MK)  dueats.  Here  He  is:  take  Him  and 
sell  Him."  Lea\inii  the  crucifix  on  llic  talije  he 
left  the  rfKim.  Chieflv  throiurh  liis  in.st rumetitality 
the  .lews  were  expelled  from  ."spiiin  in  14't'_'. 

Much  has  bei-n  written  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  of 
Torquemada.    Llorenle  compiit<'s  that  tluring  Tor- 

guemada's  office  fl4.S;}-SW)  8H0O  siifTered  d«^lh  by 
re  and  96,.')01  were  punished  in  other  ways  (Histoire 
de  r  Inquisition,  IV,  2.<i2).  These  figures  are  highly 
exaggerated,  aa  had  been  eondusivdy  provedl^ 


Hefele  (Cardinal  Ximenes,  ch.  xviii),  Cams  (Kirchen- 
gcschirhle  von  Sj)anien.  Ill,  II,  6H-7(>),  and  many 
others.  Kven  the  JewLsh  hi.-<torian  firaetz  contents 
himself  with  stating  that  "under  the  first  Inquisitor 
Torquemada,  in  the  eour.se  of  fourteen  yeart<  (1485- 
1498)  at  least  2000  Jews  were  bunit  a-s  imiK'nitent 
sinners"  ("History  of  the  J«>ws",  I'hila<leli)hi.i,  1897, 
IV,  :j,56).  Most  historians  hold  with  the  Protestant 
Peschel  (Da.s  Zeitaltcr  der  Enldeckungen,  8tUt(« 
gart,  1S77,  pp.  119  sq.)  that  the  number  of  penona 
burnt  from  1481  to  1504,  when  Isabella  died,  was 
about  2000.  Whether  Totqutunaida's  ways  of  fer- 
reting out  and  puniahing  hereties  were  justifiable  is  a 
matter  that  has  to  be  decided  not  only  bv  eomparistm 
with  the  penal  standard  of  the  fifteenlh'centurv,  but 
aLw,  and  chiefly,  by  an  iti(|tiir\  into  their  ni-cesslty  for 
the  preservation  of  ("hrisiian  Spain.  The  contem- 
porary Span  i.sh  chronicler,  S«-ba.stian  de  Olmwlo 
(Chrf)niron  niiigistrorum  generrdium  Ordiius  Pra'dica- 
torum,  fol.  SfKSl),  calls  Toi i|iieiii;iil:i  "ihe  hammer 
of  heretics,  the  light  of  Sjniin,  the  .saviour  of  his 
country,  the  honour  of  his  order". 

MoiiiNH,  Tormemada  tt  I'Inquintion  (Hkri»,  IK77):  Raktr- 
iuWT.  Mrrmm  kuUrimm  ffMll.  IS76),  170-204:  Kita.  /.<•  In- 
fiiilaltUHd$  Turtiumaia  to  BoUHn  Atad.  tlirt..  XXIII  (Madrid, 

inn,  Ma-434:  Tocbok,  mnimrr  lirt  hi>mmi-i>  itlutlrit  de  I'mtrt 

4»  Siiat  DvmAnivf,  III  ({'ann.  i7i',  .  .m:im.s:  Tamrida  del 
llAaMOL,  Im  /ngianCcw*  d'Etpagnt  (Taria,  1897);  Roi>Kioo, 
Himria  MrriMtro  dt  la  iHfuinciin,  II,  III  (Madrid.  1877); 
I^u^tfMtofv  «tf  M«  InfiMHoH  in  Spain  (Londoa  and  N«w  York. 

MlCRAKL  On. 

Torres  (TrRBUifUR),  FR.\Nci.stx»,  Hellenist  and 
polemicist,  b.  in  Herrera,  Palencia,  alxjut  1.509;  d. 
at  Rome,  21  N'ovember,  1.t,S4.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Dr.  Torres,  Bishop  of  the  Canaries.  He  studied  at 
Salamanca  and  lived  in  Rome  with  Car^nab  Salviati 
and  Seripando.  In  1602  Pius  IV  sent  him  to  the 
Oounefl  of  lYent,  and  on  8  January,  1567,  he  became 
a  Jesuit.  He  was  professor  at  the  Roman  College, 
took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Sixtine  Vulgate,  and 
h.id  Iu).«iu.i  and  Haronius  for  literary  associnies.  His 
c(>n!em[)orariefl  called  him  fuUuo  lihrontm  for  the 
rat)idity  with  which  he  examined  the  principal  libra- 
ries. He  defemied  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate 
Concention,  the  .luthority  of  the  wiverei^jn  jmntiff 
over  tne  council,  tlie  Divinely  anpointeil  authority  of 
bishofis,  CommuiHon  under  (mo  Kind  for  the  laity,  the 
authenticity  of  the  .\ixw(olic  Canon.s  and  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals,  and  pleading  the  antiquity  of 
the  feast  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  Piua  V  had  auppwascd,  worked  for  its  rein- 
statement. Bkmdel  aeeiMea  him  of  want  of  critical 
judgment,  and  Nadal  of  mardacity  against  Piote^ 
tantfl.  He  wrote  more  than  seventy  books,  princi- 
pally polemical,  against  Protestants,  and  translations 
especially  of  Greek  Fathers,  many  treatises  of  whow 
works  he  found  hidden  away  in  libraries. 

BtmrstMra,  BMiothrca  Seriplortim  S.  J.  (Konir,  lfl76),  2S0: 
NanUBnEBO,  Varontt  HuniTtn.  V  (BIIIimo.  l8tK)).  57;  NicciiaS 
Antonio,  BiUmihrfn  lli,pano  Xmxi.  I  (Madrid,  1783),  487;  Hoa- 
TEK,  \ttmenelitlvr,  I  Iriii^liruck,  1s<c'i,  IU5;  SOMHIUIVeaaia 
BiUtolhi^.  Vlli  (brujMis,  IftOS),  113  toq. 

FtRM  GOYBNA. 

TortM  Naharro,  Bartolkm£  dr,  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist,  b.  at  Torres,  near  Badaioz,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  date  of  his  d<'ath 
is  not  known,  and  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  cleric  and  a  man  of  some  learninn-  .\bout  the  year 
1.^14  he  was  living  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Fabrieio  Colonna,  \\  lioiii  he  -i  rvni  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain.  Following  the  inililu  ation  of  a 
satire  from  his  pen  in  which  hi>  attackeil  the  vices  of 
the  Court,  he  was  banished  from  Rome  and  took  refuge 
in  Naples,  where  we  lose  sight  of  him.  In  the  latter 
city  was  published,  in  1517,  a  collection  of  his  Ivrio 
and  dramatic  works  under  the  title  of  "propaladia". 
These  eonsiat  of  satires,  epistles,  romances,  ballads, 
and  mm  misoeHaneous  poetiy,  but  chiefly  of  eight 
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f)lay8  which  he  calls  "Comedian".  Anido  from  their 
iterary  morit.,  thm?  latter  an>  of  more  than  piisHing 
interest,  for  their  author  Kivew  us  a  theorj'  of  hw  own 
on  the  suhjeet  of  the  drunia,  and  with  them  he  set  a 
type  or  model  that  was  to  be  followed  by  later  authors. 
He  divides  comedies  into  two  elames,  namely, 
"Comecliasde  Notieia"  and  "  Comedia  de  KantasiA  . 
Under  the  first  heading  he  would  include  those  deal- 
ing with  real  hap]N>nmga,  that  have  been  actually 
seen;  and  under  the  second,  things  of  the  fancy, 
imaginary  incidents  that  seem  true  though  in  fact 
not  true.  In  the  development  of  the  plot,  he  would 
follow  the  division  of  Horace  into  five  acts,  though 
he  would  change  the  name  of  these  to  "Jomadas  ', 
as  they  seemwl  to  be  no  more  than  convenient  nst^ 
ing  places.  He  would  have  not  leas  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  characters,  and  in  some  of  his  plays 
there  is  a  tendency  to  observe  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action.  Among  his  better  known  comediejj 
are  "Himenea",  "Serafina",  and  "Tinelaria".  The 
authentic  editions  of  the  "Propaladia"  are:  those  of 
Naples  (1517),  Seville  (1520-26),  Toledo  (1.535),  and 
Maflrid  (1573-00).  The  "Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Espaflole.s"  publishes  several  romances  of  Torres 
(voU.  X,  XVI,  and  XXXV). 

Mora  TIN,  Origtnf  drl  Tmlro  EnpnAol  in  Ln  Bihliatira  dr  Au- 
lortt  EnfytAole:  II  (NUIrid.  1846-S()):  Bohl  de  Kabeb.  Teairo 
Btpailol  arilrrwr  d  Lapr  dr  Vfifi  <  Hamburg,  1832);  TiCKNom. 
Hit.  oj  Spanith  Lii.  (BtxHotx.  ISfM). 

Ventura  Fttentes. 

Torricelli,  Ev.woelista,  Italian  mathematician 
and  physicist,  b.  at  Faensa,  15  Oct.,  1(508;  d.  at 
Florence,  25  Oct.,  1647.    Modigliana,  in  Tuscan 

Romagna,  and 
Fiancaldoli,  in  the 
Diiici-sc  of  Imola, 
an*  named  as  the 
birthplace  by  dif- 
ferent biographers. 
Torricelli  was  ed- 
ucated  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of 
Fiu'nza,  where  he 
showed  such  great 
ii])titude  for  the 
Kcienctw  that  his 
uncle,  a  religious 
of  t  he  onier  of  the 
Camaldolesi,  sent 
liirn  to  Rome  in 
1626  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study. 
There  he  fell  m 
with  Castelli,  the 
favourite  punil 
of  Galileo,  who 
instructed  him  in 
the  work  of  the 
master  on  the  laws  nf  motion.  Torricelli  showed 
his  thonmgh  underst!Ui<ling  by  writing  a  thesis 
on  the  path  of  j)n)jectilea.  ('astelli  sent  this  essay  in 
manuscript  to  (^lalileo  with  strong  recommendations  of 
his  young  friend.  Galileo  invite<l  Torricelli  to  his 
hou.se,  but  for  jM-rsonal  reiu«)ns  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
ccj)t  until  three  months  before  the  death  of  the  blind 
wMentist  (ItVIl).  The  gnind  duke  prevailed  upon  him 
to  remain  at  Florence  and  to  suceeiHl  Galileo  at  the 
.Xcademy .  1  le  solved  some  of  t  he  gn-at  mathemat  ical 
pmblciiis  of  the  day,  mich  as  the  finding  of  the  area 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cj-cloid.  litis  pn)l>- 
loni  gave  rise  to  diHugreenble  <liscussion  on  the  part  of 
Roberviil  !l«  to  priority  and  originality.  TorrieeUi's 
honesty,  rn!inlines.x,  and  motkvty  .-ire  dietinetly  shown 
in  his  reply. 

His  chief  invention  was  the  barometer.  Pump- 
miikt  rs  of  the  Grand  I>uki'  of  Tuscany  attempted  to 
raise  water  to  a  height  of  forty  feel  or  mure,  but  found 


that  thirty-two  feet  was  the  limit  to  which  it  would 
rise  in  the  suction  pump.  Strange  enough,  Galih'o, 
who  knew  all  alwut  the  weight  of  the  air,  had  re^mrse 
to  the  old  theor>'  that  "nature  abhors  a  vaetiuin", 
modifying  the  law  by  stating  that  the  "horror"  ex- 
t«nde<i  only  to  about  thirty-two  feet.  Torricelli  at 
once  conceived  the  correct  ex|}lanation.  He  tried 
the  experiment  with  quicksilver,  a  liquid  foiirt«'«>n 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  expecting  the  column  which 
would  counterbalance  the  air  to  be  proportionally 
smaller.  He  filletl  a  tube  three  feet  long,  and  her- 
metically closed  at  one  end,  with  mercury  and  set  it 
verticalfy  with  the  open  end  in  a  basin  of  mercury, 
taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  should  get  into  the 
tube.  The  column  of  mercurj*  invariably  fell  to 
about  twenty-eight  inches,  leaving  an  empty  space 
(Torricellian  vacuum)  above  its  level  (lti43).  He  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  the  fact  that  GaUleo  hml  not 
made  this  discovery  in  connexion  with  the  prcssurt*  of 
air.  The  barometer  is  to-<lay  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instalments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  while 
the  Torricellian  methwl  of  getting  a  verj'  high  vacuum 
is  still  often  employed.  Another  discovejj'  was  the 
law  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  through  a  small  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  a  vessel.  He  also  constructed  a  number 
of  large  objectives  and  small,  short  focus,  simple 
microscopes.  His  literar>'  contributions  arc  noted 
for  their  conciseness,  clearness,  and  elegance.  His 
manuscripts  have  not  all  been  published  and  are  care- 
full>'  preserved  at  Florence.  The  following  have  ap- 
peared in  print:  "Trattato  del  moto"  (Florence,  be- 
fore 1641);  "Opera  psmjetrica"  (Florence,  1644); 
"Lezioni  acca<lemichi "  (Florence,  171.5);  "Esperi- 
enztt  dell  argento  vivo"  (reprint,  Berlin,  1897). 

PAHRnxi,  ri<ir  Itnlorum.  I  {I'isa,  1778).  34.5-400:  TnuBrxtcni, 
Slorta  delta  litt.  it..  VIII  (Florpnrr,  1812).  2O4-10;  PooarNOORrr. 
Bioanphith-lU.  llandvOrtrrbuch,  II  (Leipu|,  IMS).  1119. 

WlLUAM  Fox. 

Tomibla,  Jos£,  b.  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  Granwla,  Spain;  d.  in  1768  in  the 
monaster>'  of  Aracteli.  He  enterwl  the  order  of  St. 
Peter  of  Alcdntara  at  Granada.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  whither  he  had  gone  as  inissionar>'  and  as 
secretary  to  Fogu<^ras,  the  commi&sioner-general  of 
Mexico,  he  was  iinjjrisoni'd  for  four  months,  as  a 
result  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  religious  orders 
to  reforms  attempted  by  the  commissioner.  He 
returned  to  Cadiz  and  thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
withdrew  from  the  order  of  St.  Peter  and  b4'came  a 
Franciscan.  In  1732  he  was  again  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  superior  of  a  convent.  He  travelled  in 
America  and  Asia,  remaining  for  a  time  at  Canton, 
C^hina.  In  17.50  he  returninl  to  Spain,  whence  he 
mwAe  three  trips  to  Rome.  A  lingtiLst,  scientist, 
collector  of  fossils  and  of  Ixxjks,  writer  on  historical, 
political,  and  religious  subjects,  Torrubia  was  lield 
m  high  estj-em  in  Sj)ain  and  at  Rome,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  by  Pojie  Ii<>neflict  XIV.  Among  his 
many  works  may  be  mentioned:  "Roman  Ceremonial 
of  the  Di.scalct-d  Religious  of  St.  PVancis  in  the 
Province  of  St.  Gregory  in  the  Philippines"  (Manila, 
172S) ;  "  niscrtacion  hist6rico-politico-geogrifica  de 
las  islas  Filijjinas"  (Madrid,  1736,  1753);  a  poem 
against  Free-masonry  (Madrid,  17.52);  "Introduc- 
cirtn  a  la  historia  natural  de  Kspafla"  (Ma<lrid, 
17.54;  German  tr.,  Halle,  1773;  Italian  tx.  of  a  part 
printed  under  his  direction  at  Itome  with  the  title 
"Iji  gigantologia  csjuiflola";  si'cond  volunu",  on 
ia-wvls,  never  ])rint»d);  "Historj"  of  the  Serajjhic 
Order"  (Rome,  17.56). 

Paul  II.  Li.vehan. 

TortonA,  Diocese  of  (Dertonensis),  in  Pied- 
mont, Italy.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  .spurs  of  the 
northern  .\pennines,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Scrivia, 
in  a  plain  rich  in  cereals,  wine,  hemp,  rice,  and  silk. 
The  cathedral  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  after 
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Charles  V  had  flostrovetl  the  ancient  cathedral  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  which  doniinatocl  the  city,  to  make 
roonrj  for  a  fort.  In  the  cttthe<lral,  betiideft  pictures  of 
the  Ixmibard  School,  there  is  an  antimie  HHrcophnKiw 
carved  with  the  myths  of  Phtw'tonana  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Other  churches  arc  the  ver>'  ancient  S. 
Maria  Canalo,  S.  (jiacomo,  and  the  oratories  of  l>oreto 
and  S.  Rocco. 

The  city  of  Dertona  was  founded,  or  establishe^i  as 
a  lioman  colony,  in  147  b.  c:.,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Via  Posthuiniana,  which  connected 
Piacenjsa  with  Genoa.  As  two  other  very  important 
roads  for  PLsa  ami  Provence  began  here,  Dertona  was, 
under  the  Empire,  an  important  militar>'  station. 
From  the  ninth  century  it  was  under  the  rule  of  ita 
bishop,  and  in  1090  it  became  a  commune.  In  the 
stniKKles  of  the  Middle  .\ftes  Tortona  was  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  (lUelphs,  for  which  reason  it  was  sev- 
eral times  dest  roved, 
e.  K.  in  1155  by  liar- 
baros.sa  and  in  1163 
bv  the  Pavians. 
From  12<50  to  13.17 
the  city  was  alter- 
nately under  the  do- 
minion or  prot«M'tor- 
ate  of  the  imperial 
vicars,  the  mar- 
quesses of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  Visconti 
of  Milan,  and  the 
kings  of  Naplert. 
From  1347  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Milan- 
ese state,  the  fate  of 
which  It  shared  until 
17:i5,  when  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  it  was  occupied  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia. 

According  to  the  legend,  which  is,  however,  a  late 
one,  the  first  Bishop  of  Tortona  was  St,  Martianll^^ 
martvrpfl  umler  Hadrian.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  Tortona  was  subject 
to  the  Diocese  of  Vercelli.  The  first  bishop,  according 
to  Savio,  was  St.  Innocent,  who  he  believes  was  the 
prwiecessor  of  St.  Exuperantius  {3H1),  the  first  of 
whom  we  have  certain  hi.storical  record,  and  who  w«ia 
highly  praised  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Maximum)  of  Turin. 
Few  other  names  of  bishops  of  the  early  periotl  are 
known;  but  from  the  tenth  centur>'  the  li.st  is  more 
complete,  comprising:  (li.sepran<lus  (about  943),  who 
W!is  at  the  same  lime  .\bbot  of  liohbiu;  Ottone  (lOSO), 
a  follower  of  the  schi.sm  of  Henry  IV;  Guido  (1098), 
who  went  f«  Pale^tine;  Bi.>*hop  Pictro,  one  of  those 
who  in  1241  were  made  pri.soners  by  Fmierick  II, 
while  on  their  way  to  attend  the  C3ouncil  of  Rome. 
Melchiorre  Busi-tto  was  killwl  by  the  followers  of  the 
NIarquesw  Guglielmo  of  Montferr.-il,  for  which  the 
marquess  lost  all  his  right.-*  of  patronage  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Tortona,  and  was  compelled,  barefoot  and 
clad  in  a  shirt  only,  to  walk  from  the  scene  of  the 
bishop's  murder  to  the  cathedral.  In  the  time  of 
Michele  Marliano  (1461)  1hi>  iKxly  of  St.  Rochus  was 
found  at  Vaghera,  whicli  was  the  cauM?  of  a  lengthy 
controversj'  with  Aries,  which  poanrssed  the  relics  of 
St.  Rochus  of  Monfpellier.  fberto  Ciambara  (152H), 
afterwards  a  canlinal,  wiw  always  al)sent  as  papal 
legate  or  nimcio  in  (Jermanv,  and  renounced  the 
bishopric  in  favour  of  his  relative  Cesare  (154.S),  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Trent .  Maffro  Gambara  ( l.'>92) 
distinguished  himsi'lf  in  reforming  the  church,  its  did 
also  the  Tlieatine  Paolo  Aresio  (H)20).  In  1S05  the 
diocese  was  suppressetl  by  the  Frencli  Government 
anil  united  with  Cswale,  and  on  ita  re-establLshment  in 
1814  it  was  taken  from  the  metropolitan  See  of  Turin 
and  ma<le  sufTnigan  to  (lemm.  The  diocese  has  296 
parishes,  3l7.K<).">  tioula,  570  secular  and  30  regular 
XIV.-50 


priests,  five  monasteries,  five  convents  for  women, 
three  educational  institutions  for  males,  and  five  for 
females. 

CAPritLLrm.  L*  Chime  d' Italia,  XIII:  Savio.  Gli  antieki  Vet- 
con  del  Piedmnntf  (Turin.  IKOO),  377:  Carnevalc,  S'ottti4 
tloricKi  neU'anlieo  e  moderno  Tortoiut*  (IMS). 

U.  BEN'iaNi. 

Tortosa,  Diocese  op  (Derthuse.nsis,  Derti'ra), 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Tarragona,  comprises  about  6989 
s<iuare  miles,  principally  in  the  civil  provinces  of  Tar- 
ragona and  Castellon.  Its  principal  cities  are  Tor- 
tosa  and  Castellon.  The  "Gerarchia  Caltolica" 
(Rome)  places  the  date  of  creation  of  the  diocese  in  the 
fourth  centur>'.  Ix)cal  tra<lition  and  historians  claim 
St.  Paul  as  founder  of  the  diocese,  and  St.  Rufus,  son 
of  Simon  of  Cj'rene,  as  first  bishop.  Villanueva 
(Viaje  Literario,  vol.  V)  would  exjdain  the  origin  of 
the  tradition  in  regard  to  St.  Rufus  by  the  fact  that 

the  first  bishop  after 
the  reconquesl  of 
Tortosa  from  the 
M<x)ra  was  Godfrey 
(Gaufridus),  Abbot 
of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Rufus.  Avignon. 
Lirioso  (364)  and 
Heros  (about  400). 
presented  by  local 
ni.«torians  as  the  first 
b  i.«hop8  of  whom  t  here 
is  riM-ord,  are  not 
given  by  I-a  Fuente 
orCiams.  La  Fuente 
gives  Trso  (516)  as 
the  first  known  bi.«<h- 
op.  During  Moor- 
ish rule  in  Tortosa 
(715-1148)  the  diocese  sufTen-tl  greatly,  and  little 
is  known  of  its  hLstory.  However  in  1068  Paternus, 
"Episcopus  Civitatis  Tortuenais",  is  found.  After 
the  capture  of  Tortosa  on  31  Dec.,  1 148,  by  Raymond 
Bcrenger,  the  diocese  was  restored  to  its  ancient  im- 
portance. The  cathedral  was  begun  in  11.58,  and 
consecratetl  in  1178  bv  Berenger,  .Archbishop  of  Tar- 
ragona; rebuilt  from  Slay  or  June,  1347  until  l.W; 
consecrate<l  8  June,  1.597;  again  continueil  from  5  Feb. 
1621  to  1725,  with  latter  arlditions.  It  is  of  mixed 
style,  mainlv  Gothic,  and  has  merit.  The  cloister  is 
thought  to  be  originally  of  the  twelfth  centur>'.  A 
special  chapel  contains  the  holv  ribbon  or  sa-sn  (La 
Santa  Cinta)  which  is  said  to  nave  been  left  on  the 
main  altar  of  the  cathedral  by  the  Blessetl  Virgin,  in 
an  apparition  on  the  night  of  24  March,  1178,  and 
whicn  since  1629  is  sent  to  the  palace  in  Madrid  be- 
fore a  royal  birth.  The  cathe<iral  archives  contain 
many  valuable  codices,  Bulls,  etc. 

The  diocese  was  the  scene  of  a  disputation  between 
CTiristians  and  Jews  in  1413-1414.  ami  figured  promi- 
nentlv  in  the  Western  SchLsm,  as  the  antip<ipes  liene- 
dict  XlII  and  Clement  VIII  resided  in  Peftiscola,  in 
the  diocese.  The  provincial  council  of  Tortosa  (1429) 
did  much  to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  the  schism. 
Among  distinguLsheti  bishops  of  the  diocese  were 
Cardinal  .\ugust  in  Spinola  (1623-2<5)  and  Adrian  VI, 
elected  pope  while  holding  the  Bi.shopric  of  Tortosa 
15UV-22,  and  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  retl  calotte 
worn  by  bishops  of  this  diocese  is  attributed.  The 
present  bi.shop  of  Tortosa  is  Dr.  D.  Pe<lro  Rocamora 
y  Garcia  0>18;}2).  The  diocese  is  divided  intol2arch- 
pricsf  ships  and  contains :  193  parishes ;  .>I0  secular  paro- 
chial clergy ;  a  dioci^san  seminary ;  the  Collegium  M  axi- 
mum  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Aragon  Province;  a  college 
of  ecclesiastical  vocations;  31  important  convents  and 
houses  of  sisters;  numerous  primary  and  secondary 
schools;  one  Catholic  daily,  "El  R«>staurador"  (Tor- 
tosa); 5  Catholic  wwklies;  one  Catholic  fortnightly; 
and  two  Catholic  monthliea. 
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Observatoiit  op  the  Ebro,  at  Roquetas,  Cata- 
lonia, f^pain*  Tbe  founder  and  present  director  is 
Father  Rieardo  Cirera,  8.J.  The  construction  of  tlw 
buildingB  was  oommenoed  in  March.  1908;  that  were 
oomideted  in  Sept.;,  lOOi,  and  by  30  Aqt»  1906.  tlie 
d»t»  of  a  total  edipae  of  the  aun,  it  was  posnbn  to 
malEe  aB  the  obaenratimis  in  the  observatoiy.  See 
.  "Instnicciones  para  la  obaervacidn  del  eclipse  de  sol 
del  .SO  do  AKoatode  1905"  and  Cirera,  "Noticia  del 
OhstTvatorio  y  dc  :il(tim;i.s  ohscrvacioncs  del  rrlipee 
dc  ;$()  df  AkonIu  <ii'  llH);j",  issued  by  the  obser\'atory. 
Th<-  ohHcrvatory  comprises  braoefaes  in  aatroplqndes, 

mot('i)r()lf)K_v,  find  geophysiit?. 

With  the  exception  <■{  .-niur  of  the  iiietwrnlodical 
appuratu-s,  which  is  install('4l  in  the  open  air,  the  appa- 
ratus is  distributed  in  six  buildings,  a  seventh  being 
devoted  to  the  library  and  general  offices,  and  a  small 
building  apart  for  the  mechanician.  All  these  build- 
ings are  separate,  so  as  to  obtain  the  sreateet  possible 
accuracy  in  the  results.  In  tlie  bttOdma  for  tne  mag- 
netic obsnrvations,  all  iron  or  any  oAer  substance 
irtuch  oouM  exert  a  contrary  magnetic  inflttenoe  is 
carefully  excluded.  The  observatoiy  is  at  smne  dis- 
tance froni  the  nearest  town,  on  an  elevation  which 
dominates  the  vulley  of  th(>  Khro.  There  us  noelectric 
car  line  or  other  fuctisr  in  this  valley  whirh  could  act 
as  a  tiisturhiiiK  influence.  (Sec  "  Boleltn  Mensiial  del 
Obs(>rviitorio  del  I'".bro",  \nl.  I,  no.  1,  with  introduc- 
tion, an  ()l>ser\ liliiiy  imlilicntion.) 

The  (loverninciii  ii<'<  l;ir<  d  this  institution  a  public 
utility  on  IS  Oct  ,  I'KH, 

The  observatory  publLshe-s  a  monthly  bulletin,  in 
whieh  the  observations,  reduced  to  their  absolute 
values,  are  given  in  tables.  Other  scientific  treatises 
publi.sh(><l  by  the  observatory  are:  "Discurso  relativo 
al  Estabiecimiento  dc  la  nueva  Seeci6n  de  Astrono- 
mia  y  Fisica  dd  Globo^  by  Father  Cirera;  "La 
Secci6n  de  Aatronomfa  y  Fisioa  del  Globo  y  la  Meteo- 
rologfa  espaflola";  "Los  Edipses  de  8  db  Mayo  de 
1910  y  26  de  Abril  dc  1911'';  and  "Recientes  pro- 
gresos  de  las  Ciencias  Astron6micas  en  Espafka". 

La  Fvkntb.  Hittoria  EecUnMiea  rlr  Ffft^a  (Madricl.  1873); 
OAiia,  Sm'ef  rpiwoporum  Bcrltna  ('nthulica  (KntiMion,  1873); 
VoKXVM,  Hinlirrxa  mixrwiscrita  fir  Ui  ciuilad  >tr  Titriitm  (1717,  authen- 
tir  iMpv.  ('■■Iik^i.i  |  Ji-nti*.  Torlovi);  Mahtobell,  Ut*loria  de 
Ui  llihrr.i  (TortoHii.  Ui2i'>:  rfprinlrri,  Torto»a.  IttOS);  O'Cai.i.*- 
nmv.  /■,'jpi<r..)>.<n",'r  r.-  la  Snnlii  latriria  de  Tortota  (Tortom. 
is'jiii;  ItiKM,  hi  r.i!h,.!r„l  lit  Tiirtom  (Tortoiw,  1890);  Rinco, 
Eipaliii  SaaruiUi.  XLII  (Madrid.  IHOl);  Villasiteva,  I'»o>« 
Lilerario.  V  (Madrid.  ISfW);  FEBxixDUE.  HUtnria  tie  Tortom 
(Ham-lonn.  lMi7);  Mibaixk*  Mcmkuccii,  Guia  drt  ObitpaJo  dt 
Tortotk  (Tortosa.  11)02);  Dirrriorium  (Tortona.  1011);  for  obaerv- 
■tory  of  Kbro  B  JcHn  mi-nrual  (Jano.  1910).  Spanish  and 
French:  Siiturt  (lx>ndoii.  'l.i  M»rrh,  IfUl):  Srientiftc  Anuriean 
(New  York,  15  Oct..  19101;  l'hii>tkalt*che  /.rtttehrifl  (GOttinicn, 
1  July,  IBID:  U  Radium  (I'nnx.  Julv.  lUll):  Ciel  tt  Tern 
tnriMirk  IMO),  43S;  AM  *klUi  P,mtifi,-ia  Ar.adnnia  Homaum 
in' Unm!  (Itam,  WlO-li).  s  h^.  VI»,  2i  May.  leu. 

ChAUI.KS  .1.  MirLLALY. 

ToMMielU.  See  Vitbbbo  and  Toscanblla, 
DioCMn  or. 

TlOieanelll,  Paoix)  dal  Pozzo,  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  ctismographer,  b.  at  Florence  in  1397; 
(1.  there,  10  Miiy,  14S"2.  To.seanelii,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  dist  iiignislietl  seii-ntisis  of  ttn-  fifdi-nth  it-n- 
tur>',  was  the  son  of  the  Flon  niinr  j)hysi<  iHn  Dom- 
inic Toscanelli.  He  began  his  mathematical  studies 
at  Florence  under  (Jiovanni  dell'Abacco.    At  the 

Xof  eighteen  he  entore*!  the  University  of  Padua 
re  he  studied  mat  hematics,  i>hilo«ophy,  and  med- 
icine. In  this  period  he  fonned  bis  lifelmia  friend- 
ship tvith  Nicholss  of  Chisa  who  studied  law  and 
maihenmt  ies  at  the  same  university.  The  two  prob- 
ably met  at  the  colte^  Prosdocimos  de'Beldomandi. 
iWh  left  the  university  in  Mil,  Nicholas  with  the 
title  of  (/iM^or  ilirnloruin  aii<i  Paolo  as  a  doctor  of 
iiii'dicinc.  Iti  consccnienee  of  this  Toscan«'lli  afti  r- 
waids  \\;is  frequently  calle<l  Paolo  jixiro.  While 
Nic  holas  of  ("ii<a  went  back  to  (Jermany  Tos.  aiielli 
rctumeil  to  Florence,  where  he  si»ent  the  remainder  of 


Paold  dal  Pouo  Toscanxlu 
Fmsb  a  psiaidi«  by  Owqpo  Vusri  ia  tte 


his  life  with  the  exception  of  short  journeys  in  Tuseaoy 
and  brief  sojourns  at  Todi  and  Rome.  At  Florence 
Toecanelli  took  un  scientific  studies  in  various  direc- 
tions wliich  brought  him  into  connexion  not  only  with 
distinguished  artista,  as  Urunelleschi,  but  also  with 
the  greatest  scholais  of  Italy  and  other  countries.  He 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  the  oentre  of  the 
learned  world  of  that  era.  His  contemporaries  pro- 
nounced him  one  of  the  most  dist  inguished  mathenia- 
ticians  of  his  time.  Ht^giomonlanus  and  Cusa  sought 
his  opinion  in  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  theoreti- 
cal mat  hen. at  ICS,  or  supported  their  assertions  by  his 
authority.  Thus 
Niclnjla.s  of  (/iisji, 
even  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  ad- 
mired in  his  friend 
the  thorough 
mathematician, 
as  is  shown  by 
his  treatise  "De 
transfonnationi- 
bus  geometricis" 
which  was  dedi- 
cated "Ad  Pau- 
him  inagistri  do- 
ininiei  I'hysicum 
F loren  t  i  n  u  ni " 
The  Sana-  ;iiiiai- 
ration  is  evident 
when  Cusa  wrote 
as  a  dialogue 
between  himself 
andToBcanelli  the 
latter's  adverse 
criticism  of  Cu> 
sa's  "Mathemat- 
ioa  flonplementa".  In  this  dialogue  Toscanelli  says 
that  like  Kegiomontanushe  foundthe  " Matheroaticn 
complementa",  which  investigated  the  squaring  of 
the  circle,  obscure  and  lacking  in  positiveness. 

Toseanelli's  services  to  justronomy  are  shown  by  the 
painstaking  and  exact  obsf'rvations  and  ealrul.'it ions, 
prrviT.  (sl  in  manu.scriiit.  of  the  orbit.s  ot'  the  comets  of 
1  1449-.TO,  of  Ilalley's  comet  of  14.%,  of  tlie  com- 
ets of  May,  1457,  of  June-July-.\ugusl,  14."i7,  and 
that  of  1472.  According  to  his  own  testimony  these 
observations  cost  hiin  imtnense  labours  and  long 
vigils.  He  could  not  entirely  throw  off  the  influence 
of  astrology,  although  twoof^iiscontemporarieSjMar- 
silio  Ficino  and  Giovanni  Pico,  dislielieved  in  it.  A 
monument  to  his  astronomical  skill  still  exists  at  tba 
Oatbedxal  of  Santa  Maria  dd  flora  at  FlovenM  in 
^e  wdl-known  gnomon,  which  he  constructed  about 
1468  and  which  was  later  improved  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  A  marble  .slab  having  a  small  onening  in 
it  w.as  place!  a)  a  height  of  277  fe<'t  in  the  (loriie  over 
the  iiuddle  of  tlie  left  tranH<'pt ;  by  the  shadow  he 
could  deliTiiiine  tiii<lduy  to  a  half-sectind,  and  could 
al.st)  .settle  with  much  precision  the  altitudes  of  the 
.solstici'H.  Toscanelli  al.so  gave  much  attention  to 
cosmography.  It  seems  indeed  that  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  the  lifte<>nth  century  in  this 
branch  of  science,  t  he  aim  of  which  was  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  its  widest  estemt.  TlMi  estun^ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  cosmographer  is  shown 
by  the  generally  accepted  beUef,  resting  on  traditions 
resfKH-ting  Columbu%  that  Columbus  before  under- 
taking his  dangerous  western  voyage  adced  Tose*- 
nelU's  advice.  Toscanelli  had  a  thorough  knowledas 
of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  he  had  studied  the  traven 
of  Marco  Polo,  and  had  gaiinil  jH-rsonul  information 
from  merchants  and  seamen,  abo\e  all  from  ttie  Ital- 
ian traveller  Nicolo  Conti.  .Ml  that  he  had  thus 
learned  h.a'l  brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  the 
tr  iiisA.  rse  extent  of  Europe  and  Asia  eo\ere<l  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  earth,  that  is  230'  of  latitude,  so 
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the  western  route  acroBs  the  ocean  could  only 
130°.   For  a  half  century  the  Portuguese  had 

 i  to  nO  around  Africa  towards  the  east.  Tuh- 

eaaSlli  aeemi  to  have  made  them  repeated  prapoeab 
aa  to  the  posnlMlUy  of  a  western  lOttie^  irithmtk,  how- 
ever, being  abla  to  oonviiwe  the  Pwtugmw  of  the 
feasibility  of  hn  theory. 

If  we  may  believe  the  tradition  connecting  Toe- 
cancUi  and  CoUimhus,  then  Toecanelli  wrote,  in 
answer  to  rrpeat«l  requt'sts  of  KinR  Alfonso,  the  cele- 
brated letter  datt'<i  25  June,  1474,  (o  the  confessor 
Canon  Ferdaiu  Miirt  ins  of  I.i.ibon  whom  he  knew.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  aocompanied  by  a  map,  he  sug- 
gested clear  directions  for  the  carrj'in^;  oul  of  his 
scheme.  This  letter  had  no  decisive  elTect  upon  tlic 
king  but  probably  influenced  the  adventurous  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  (hen  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood. 
Cohmibua,  who  mmI  lived  in  Lisbon  from  1476,  heard 


Toscanelli'sdiart,  however,  hat  not  been  proSGi  ved, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  a  copy.  A  succeflsful 
reconstruction  of  this  chart  was  made  by  Hermann 
Wagner  of  GAttingen  which  shows  that  Toscanelli 
eoveied  the  euatomary  nautical  chart  of  the  fifteenth 
eantwy  with  the  reticulations  of  a  square  flat  duut, 
upon  whieh  direction  and  distance  could  be  correet^jr 
measured  by  means  of  the  spaces.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Columbus  wa.s  overwhelmed  with  delight 
when  he  saw  it,  that  he  to<ik  it  with  him  on  his  first 
westward  voyage,  and  h;ul  ab.sohite  ronfidenc«  in  it. 
Coasequently  his  )wi>  biographers  are  right  in  laying 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  controlling  influence  of  Tos- 
canelli over  C<jh)ni!mH.  They  even  praise  the  Flor- 
entine scholar  us  the  actual  father  of  the  great  idea  of 
sjiiling  to  India  by  the  weetcm  route.  A  diametri- 
cally opposite  opmion  has  beui  earorened  by  the 
FInbeh  sohelar  Henri  Vignaud,  wboeuBoe  the  holding 


ToscAifxuj's  Cajurr,  mam  m  1474,  aaoomnnwnD  ar  H.  WAOMai,  MM 
Itbb»B«vwidMtColumlMn,oii  hk  flnt  vtQwc*  to  tlw  New  Worid.  esniMl  •  eopy  of  thte  duH  with  Urn 


of  the  correspondence  between  To«canelli  and  the 
Oourt.  According  to  the  tradition  it  was  only 
throu^  the  intervention  of  the  friend  of  Columbus, 
Lorenxo  Giraldi,  that  the  former  obtained  from  Tos- 
canelli. in  answer  to  a  personal  inquiry,  an  explana- 
tion 01  his  scheme  of  a  vogrsge  westwards.  Tosca- 
ndU  is  said  to  have  sent  Cblumbus,  for  this  purpose,  a 
copy  of  Us  letter  and  disri.  At  the  beginning  aiid 
end  of  the  letter  ToseanelH  added  a  few  words 
addressed  especially  to  Columbus.  The  two  biog- 
raphies of  Columbus,  that  of  his  son  Fernando  and 
that  of  Bishop  Las  C'a.sji.'*,  both  include  and  give  the 
text  of  another  letter  from  Toscanelli  in  repiv  to  a 
second  letter  .sent  him  by  ('oliiiiil)un.  Vnfor' uiuitely 
Toseanelli's  two  letters  no  loii^rcr  exist  in  an  uutlientir 
fnrni.  liofli  iippiirently  hiive  been  greatly  altered  in 
the  Italian  tratislaliou  of  Feniando's  "llistorie",  and 
in  the  Spanish  biography  by  the  Bishop  I^as  Casaa  of 
Chiapaz.  However,  oy  good  fortune,  toe  middle  part 
of  Toscanelli'a  first  letter,  that  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  25  June,  1474,  has  been  jireserved  m  its  original 
form.  Harrisse  discovered  m  the  "Bibliotheea  CSo^ 
ombma"  at  Seville  a  eo^,  made  by  Cohunbus  him- 
sdf  ,  of  the  letter  to  Martms  on  the  cover  of  an  edition 
of  the  "Historia  rerum  ubimie  gestanim"  of  ^^eas 
Silvius.  This  document  maVes  it  possible  to  deter- 
mine fairly  accurately  Toscanelli's  opinion,  which  has 
been  so  variously  interpreted,  concerning  the  western 
route  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  coasts  of  the  two 
mainlands. 


of  the  American  Congress  at  Paris  in  IMO  has  aiU 
tempted  to  prove  that  Toscanelli's  correspondence 
wittt  Martins  and  Columbus,  including  the  accom- 
panying chart,  is  a  forgery.  This  has  led  to  a  violent 
controversy  over  the  '  Toscanelli  question",  in  which 
Italian,  American,  Eu^Uh,  Frmch,  andf  German 
sdiolsrB  have  supported  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
connexion  between  Toscanelli  and  Columbus.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Vignaud  in  1905  and  1911  pub- 
lishetl  monoKrai)hs  on  the  life  of  Columbus  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  his  views.  Vignaud's  argu- 
ments, ho\v(-vfr.  arc  nul  <lcrisive.  Even  tliininh  r.hc 
corre.<«poriili  tici<  Ijetweeri  Tosranelli  and  Coliitnlius  be 
jtrnvcd  to  be  apoerypliai,  •^iill  'roseanelli'.s  knowl- 
e^iRc  and  ability  im  a  cosrnu^rupher  does  not  suffer 
in  the  slightest  .so  long  as  the  It  ticr  of  1474  is  taken  as 
the  expression  of  his  co8mograj)hic  ideas,  and  so  lonif 
as  the  letter  of  Duke  Ercole  of  Este,  written  to  his 
ambassador  Manfredn  on  2(i  June,  1494,  is  reimrded 
as  authentic.  This  letter  says  that  Toacan^^had 
realty  occupied  himself  with  the  idea  of  a  v«mge 
towards  the  west.  The  titles  of  only  thvee  of  Too* 
eandli's  works  are  known,  none  of  them,  unfortu- 
nately, have  been  preserved:  the  "Prospettiva",  the 
"Metoorologia  agricola",  and  also,  according  to  Uai- 
elli,  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  (feography.  A  single 
manuscript  is  one  of  the  tn  asun  s  of  the  Bibliotheea 
Nazionale  centrale  of  Florence;  this  was  published 

in  1S414  andpertamstoastrQOOiny,geodeqr,aiidgeQ^ 

rapby. 
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UziBLU.  Paolo  dal  Potzo  di  ToimnrUi.  Rircottto  del  toUlitio 
tttttate  dtl  IH9i  (Klorpnre,  I8U2):  I'zielu,  La  tita  t  i  tempi  di 
Paolo  dal  I'otto  Totcnnrlli  (Homr,  I8JH);  Waoneb,  /)•«  Rtron- 
$trurtion  der  TuncatifUi  Karit  torn  Jahre  liT4  in  OMinger 
\nehrieftlrn  (1H(»4).  no.  3;  VionaVO.  />i  Itttre  li  la  eartr  de 
Tnncanrllx  (Paris,  lUOIl:  toEU.  Ktuiie*  tur  la  tit  Je  Colomb  (Paris, 
IWt.'iand  lull).  For  tlirCTjnIrovcrsyoviTTiMcanollicf.  UtiKUU, 
BMiografui  drlla  jiolemiea  eonctrnente  Paolo  ToteaneUi  e  CAr. 
Culumba  (Napli  H.  11)05). 

Friedrich  Streicher. 

ToBophta  (KrCwO.  addition,  supplomont)  i.s  the 
name  (>ruooini>ilat  ion  of  hulukhic-haK^udic  character, 
which  jiideiHl  oy  its  contents  belonK:^  essentially  to  the 
era  of  the  Tanna'tm  (Teachers),  and  which  i«  nKMlelled 
on  the  plan  of  the  \Ii.><hna;  all  that  is  lacking  are  the 
tractat««  "Aboth".  "Tamid",  "Middoth",  and 
"Qinnim".  The  etiitors  had  acceua  to  authorities 
that  are  older  than  our  Mishna.  The  individual 
llalnkhoth  do  not  .show  the  same  .subtlety  and  precision 
as  in  the  Mishna;  often  the  <levelopment  of  the  ilalakha 
may  be  traced  from  the  ojurse  of  the  discussion.  The 
Ilaggailah  also  is  fully  reprci*ente<l.  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Tosephta  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily clejired  up.  In  any  cnse  the  work  in  its  present 
form  cont^iins  a  large  number  of  the  doctrines  and 
utterances  of  later  rabbinical  teachers  (the  Amoraim), 
and  it  was  not  edited  until  the  late  Talmudic  period. 
W.  Zuckermandel,  "Tosephta,  Mishna,  und  Horaitha 
in  ihreni  Verhiiltnis  lu  eiiiander"  (1  vol.,  Frankfort, 
190.S),  chums  to  prove  that  the  Tosephta  represents 
the  Palestinian  Mishna,  and  that  our  Mi.Hhna  was  re- 
edited  in  Uabvk>nia. 

Ekiition  o(  Ihf  Yu«-()hU  by  Zcokbruandbl  (Puewalk,  1880), 
•upplpuient  to  it  (Trier.  1882 — ).  Thirty-one  trar(atn^  the 
trartatca  on  thr  fintt  thrrc  onli-ra  arc  to  bp  found  tran^lntMl  into 
Lutio  ia  UaouNO,  Thtmurut,  XVII-XX  (VVnIn-,  XHA-bl). 

F.  SchDulein. 

Tostado  (TosT.\TtTs\  Ai^Nso,  exegete,  b.  at  Mad- 
rigal. Ciustile,  about  1400;  d.  at  ik)nilla  de  la  Sierra, 
near  Avila,  3  Sept.,  1455.  After  a  course  of  gram- 
mar under  the 
Franciscans  heen- 
tero<l  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca, 
where,  besides 
philosophy  and 
thcolog}',  he  stud- 
ied civil  and 
canon  law,  Cire<'k, 
Hebrew,  and  the 
other  branches 
then  comprised  in 
the  curriculum  of 
a  university.  By 
^eat  application 
joine<l  to  an  un- 
usually brilliant 
mind  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily re- 
tentive memory  he 
Hccumulate«i  such 
a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  that  his  contemporaries  style<l  him  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  At  twenty-two  he  began  to 
lecture  on  a  wide  vari<'ty  of  subjects  to  large  audi- 
ences attracted  by  his  learnmg.  l*ater  he  assiste<i 
with  tlistinction  at  the  Council  of  Biusle.  During  a 
visit  to  the  papal  court  at  Siena  in  144:$.  he  was  de- 
nounced to  Kugene  I\'  its  having  p\iblicly  defended 
an  hereticftl  and  .some  rash  propositions,  but  in  an  ex- 
planatory letter  he  as.-<ur<><l  the  pontiff  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. In  his  "  Defen.sorium",  wTitten  on  this  occasion 
ngain.ft  Torquemada  and  other  critics,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  views  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  thepope. 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  w.xs  appointed  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  C.istik',  an«l  in  1 14'.>  Bi.shop  of  Avilii,  whence 
his  title  .Vbniensis.  Besides  a  Spanish  commentary 
on  the  rhrodii'les  of  F.usebius  and  other  minor  works, 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  historical  txM)ks  of 
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the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  II  Par.,  and  on  the 
(lospel  of  St.  Matthew.  These  arc  extremely  diffuse, 
containing  many  digressions  on  dogmatic  and  other 
subjects,  which,  though  often  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  out  of  place  in  a  (ximmcnturj'.  An  edition  of  hia 
works  in  13  foho  volumes  wa.s  published  at  Venice 
in  1507  and  \TA~]  a  more  complete  edition  in  24 
folio  volumes  ap|)eared  at  the  same  place  in  ltJ15,  and 
another  in  27  folio  volumes  in  1728. 

HuRTCR,  SonundnXot,  IV.  7lU;  Antunio,  BiMiotA.  //up.  Vet%u, 
II  (Madrid.  17SS>,  255;  Now.  Biogr.  UM.,  XLV.  SIS;  Amadob 
DB  lot  Ria«,  HittuT.  Crit.  dt  la  Luerat.  Etftali..  VI.  vii,  and  xi. 

¥.  Becutel. 

Toiti,  LuiGi,  Benedictine  historian,  b.  at  Naples, 
13  Feb.,  ISll;  d.  at  Monte  Ca«.sino,  24  Se|)t.,  1897. 
His  father,  Count  Cliovanni  Tosti,  descended  from 
an  ancient  Calabrian  family,  having  died  young, 
his  mother,  Vittoria  Corigliatio,  entrusted  the  chila 
to  its  uncle,  a  monk  at  .Monte  Caasino.  In  1819 
Toati  bocamc  a  pupil  at  the  celebrate«i  abbey,  and  was 
drawn  early  towards  the  monastic  life.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies,  was  ordained  priest 
in  IS33,  and  soon  retume*!  to  Nlonte  Cassino.  where 
for  twenty  yean*  he  taught  the  doctrines  of  St.  'ITiomas. 
.\bout  1829  he  hiid  begun  a  deep  studv  of  hist.)ryj 
and  in  1H42  he  published  his  "Storia  delta  badia  di 
Monte  Cassino",  mton  followe<l  by  the  "Storia  di 
Bonifazio  VIII".  His  "Storia  della  Ix^ga  Loin- 
barda",  dedicate<i  to  Pius  IX,  appeared  in  iS4S  and 
was  a  trumpet-call  to  the  Neo-(.Juelph  party.  He 
laboured  so  assiduously  that  in  1851  he  published  the 
"Storia  di  .\belardo  e  dei  suoi  tcmjii",  the  "Storia 
del  Concilio  di  Costania"  in  1853,  the  "Storia  dell' 
engine  dcllo  scisma  greco"  in  18.50,  "  I>a  Conte»«>a 
Matilde  e  i  Romani  pontefici"  in  1.S59,  and  in  1.S61 
the  "  I'rolegomeni  alia  storia  universale  della  ("hilsa". 

Tosti  t<Kik  an  energetic  ai\d  enthusiastic  part  in  the 
national  movement  blessed  bv  Pius  IX.  In  1844 
he  ha<l  i)lanned  a  review,  "l/.\teneo  itahano",  for 
the  jHirpose  of  putting  the  papacy  at  the  head  of 
the  kixorgimenlo.  The  Xeajxditan  j>olice  authorities 
opposed  it,  and  forbade  Tosti  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
jected meiliation  (l>ctween  the  pope  and  the  trium- 
virs of  the  ephemeral  Roman  Republic),  which  was 
advocated  by  the  French  envoy,  O^mte  d'Harcourt. 
Pius  IX  had  to  inter^•ene  personally  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  the  learned  monk,  who  hail  been  ac- 
cused, as  Cardinal  Capecelatro  relates,  of  bck)nging  to 
a  banil  of  nuirderous  conspinitors,  anti  put  in  prison. 
Temple,  the  English  lunbassjulor  at  Nai)les,  also 
courageously  opposed  this  defenceless  i)ersecuti<>n. 
Tosti  sought  consolation  in  the  sfu<ly  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  his  beautiful  book,  "Ilicordi  biblici  , 
was  the  fruit  of  this  mishap.  lie  ha<l  the  somiw  of 
se«'ing  his  belovt><l  convents  threatened  bv  a  law  of 
spoliation  passes!  by  the  Parliament  of  the  new 
Italian  Kingdom,  and  ap)>ealed  to  distinguishe<l 
friends,  such  as  W.  E.  Ciladstone,  to  obtain  some 
exemption  for  Monte  Cassino,  which  he  likewise 
procured  later  for  the  .\blM>y  of  Crottaferrata.  the 
Sacro  Speco  of  Subiaco,  etc.  Pained  bv  these  j>er- 
secutions  T<isti  refused  a  chair  in  the  itniversity  of 
Pi.sa,  but  Iw'came  later  assistant  archivist  of  the 
Vatican,  under  I-eo  XIII.  This  great  i)ope's  allocu- 
tion in  Slay,  1887.  inviting  the  Italian  r»ovemment 
to  make  jK'ace,  presided  over  by  the  former  n^vohi- 
tionarv',  Oispi.  rckindltHl Tosti's patriotism.  Deputed 
by  the  txipe  to  negotiate  the  restoration  of  .St.  Paul's 
to  the  tienedictincs,  Tosti  hojx'd  to  effwt  an  official 
reconcihation  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Ouinnal. 
Crispi's  impatience,  mutual  opposition,  the  dis- 
tnists  of  French  diplomatists,  thwart eil  his  noble 
efforts,  and  the  too  nopeful  religious  had  to  retract 
publicly  his  brochure,  "I>a  eonciliazione".  He  with- 
drew to  Monte  Cassino  and  undertook  his  "Della 
vita  di  S.  Benedetto".  Move<i  by  the  pope's  gener- 
ous appeal  to  the  English  in  1896,  he  renewed  his 
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effort49  with  Gkkbtone,  in  fmour  of  a  rennkm  of  tlw 

Churciics. 

Beuxuheim  in  KaOiolik,  I  (ISM),  138  aqq.;  CapbcslaTM. 
Comm<moT.  di  D.  Luigi  Tottt  (Mont«  Cmwoo,  18SW);  Cipoiuk, 
iMWi  f*Mli«l«tlM  rrlatium  rot  J'lfmonle  \ii  Alti  <i  H.  o-.i  i  :I'IU 
tt.  a  Torino,  XXX VI  m^aneeof  25  Nov.,  lUOO):  Ovidio,  II  padrt 
Luv*  7W<  in  Htr.  d  lialui,  I  (lKtm).24  KM. ; QaT.  ii*  pin  Tm*! 
in  Hriuf  ijf  y'aru  iNuv.,  IMMj;  1'ixTKt.u,  //  flsAw  SImM  in  At- 
cMna  «(or.  iteL.  acrioa  V,  XXI.  241  m|<|.  Qijiktavalus.  La  eon- 
tOimaimmJmtu^tUtmmio  iMil.i;..  1'kj7.i. 

(jiuseppE  Gauavbbsi. 


Total  Abctinoneo  Thiloa  of 

Lie.     See  TUIPERANCB  MOVEUENTB 

Totomlsm.  from  ote,  root  o(,  posHesiu  vo  form  o/ent,  in 
the  Ojibway  aialect  of  the  Algonquin  stock  of  Ame- 
rican Indians;  by  some  authorities  spelled  dodmm 
(Father  de  .Smet),  todem  (Father  Petitot),  Tooitdm, 
4odmm,  totam  (J.  Long);  the  origiDal  mgnificytion  was 
•ppatently  a  person's  family  or  tribe,  and  in  a  nar» 
mrar  nnw  Jua  bekmifiaiib 

Totsmiini  oonstitutea  the  group  of  superstitions 
■ad  customs  of  which  the  totem  is  the  c<-ntre.  It  is 
defined  as  the  intimate  relation  suppom-d  to  exist  lx>- 
tween  nn  individual  or  a  group  of  mdividuals  and  a 
class  of  natural  obji-rts,  i.  e.  the  totem,  by  wliich  the 
former  regard  the  latter  as  identified  with  tlicin  in  a 
mystieal  tnanner  anfl  in  a  peeuliar  sen.s*'  their  own 
b(  l()n^iiijr>5,  H<' t  hat  t  tiey  Iwar  I  he  name  of  the  totem  and 
show  this  belief  in  certain  customs.  The  conviction 
of  the  intimate  union  constitutes  the  n^hgious  aspect 
of  Totemism;  the  customs  which  result  therefrom 
fonn  ita  sociological  aspect.  If  the  union  exists  be- 
tween an  individual  and  a  daaa  of  natural  objecta,  we 
faavotndividiialTotemiam.  Wbeo  it  vdata  between  a 
elan  and  a  natural  daaa  we  have  dan  Totemlem. 
Raier  nwntfama  aex  Totemtam,  but  that  ii  peeoBar 
to  Australia.  The  totem  is  most  frequently  an  ani- 
mal siK'cies,  more  rarely  a  pl.int,  occasionally  an  in- 
aniiiiuii  iibjt'ft,  I'  c  sun,  wind,  rock,  etc.  Totemism 
in  widi  I  arl  aiui  drvcln|icd  atnoriK  the  .\ineriean 
Indian.s  atni  tin  .iljoridihcs  of  .Vu."*! rali.n.  Trai-es  of  it 
are  found  in  .Siuth  Afriru,  in  the  Polynesian  Isl.ands, 
and  amonf?  the  Dyak.s  of  India.  Maus.-;  s;iys  it  does 
not  exist  in  all  siivage  races  of  our  day  (Ann^-e 
aociologique,  IV,  1899-1900);  Reinach  maintains 
that  it  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  Celts  (Cultea, 
Mythes  et  Religions,  II,  Paris,  l!:K).')i;  (Jonmie.  in 
the  British  Isles  (Archteolomcal  Rev.,  Ill,  1H89); 
Thomas,  in  Wales  (Rev.  de  I'histoire  des  religiona^ 
XXXVIIl,  1888);  Renel,  among  the  Homana  (Cultea 
militurea  de  Rome,  Lyons,  1903).  It  ia  doubtful 
whether  Totemism  existed  among  the  Aryan  races, 
and  the  facts  alleged  can  be  explained  by  idolatrj'. 
Loret  maintains  tfiat  Totemism  existed  among  the 
early  Egyptians,  but  evirlently  confounds  tliis  Ix-lief 
with  animal-worsliij).  Hobert.son  .'^niitli  holds  that 
Totemism  lies  at  the  b.osis  of  the  iSomitie  reliRions. 
Zapletal  ha.'^  o[>en<'d  up  anew  thi.s  problem,  and  fjues- 
tions  Smith's  conrlu.'<ion.'<.  K\idi-iiie  from  animal 
names  is  now  a<ltnitted  to  be  a  [irecarious  sup|X)rt 
for  the  Totem  theory.  Frazer  clearly  shows  that 
there  are  samxl  animals  and  plants  which  are  not 
toteme;  and  U  vy  denies  to  Totemism  any  rAle  among 
the earl^  Ilcbrew.s.  Ib  nce  the  present  writer  rejects 
the  opinion  of  A.  I'ang  that  in  the  education  of  i 
kind  Totemiam  has  plaved  a  part  eveTvwhere. 

I.  HnrvoBT.— The  phenomena  of  TotemiaD 
fint  brought  to  the  nowledge  of  the  eiviliied  world 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  North  .America  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  earliest  accounts  in  Eng- 
liah  came  from  /.  Ixmg  (Voyages  and  TraA^ds, 
I/Ondon,  1791).  Following  the.si'  an»  areounts  of 
Major  .S.  H.  I.oui;  (e<|.  by  F.<Iwiii  .I.unrs,  I.<m(ion, 
1S2;5),  .James.  W  .irri  n,  Morgan,  Sehuoleraff ,  and  Cat- 
lin.  rhenmnena  of  the  sjime  kind  were  observed  by 
travelU-rs  and  niis.sionaries  in  .Australia.  The  impor- 
tance of  Totemism  in  the  I  .irly  historj'  of  80<'iety  was 
fiiBt  pointed  out  by  J.  F.  McLennan,  who  propoaed  aa 


a  worUntC  hjrpotheata  that  the  ancient  nations  of  the 
world  had  pasted  through  a  pecuhar  kind  of  Fetishism 
or  Animism  which  finds  its  typical  representation  in 
the  totem-tribes  of  .\ustralia  and  of  Korlh  .\merica 
("Fortnightly  Rev.",  Oct. -Nov.,  l.S()<»:  Feb.,  1S70; 
"Studii-s  in  .\ni  ient  History",  London,  ISlMii.  On 
the.se  lines  Hoberi.son  Smilli  attcmpltd  to  .show  that 
Totemism  ky  at  the  root  of  the  Semitic  religions  and 
thus  was  the  basis  of  the  faith  now  embraced  by  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ("Animal  Wor- 
ship among  Arabs"  in  "Cambridge  Jour,  of  Phil.", 
ISTU;  "Kinship  and  Marriage  in  early  Arabia",  2na 
ed.,  Ixindon,  1903;  "Religion  of  the  Semitics",  Edin- 
burgh, 1889;  "Saerifiee'^in  Encyc.  Britannica,  0th 
ed.);  F.  B.  Jevons  went  further aiM  affinned  tlwtlMra 
are  found  the  germs  out  of  whieh  all  rdjgwm  and  all 
material  progress  have  been  evolTed  (Introd.  to  the 
Hiatory  or  Rehgion,  London,  1896);  hence  Totemism 
was  regarded  as  an  estAbli-shinl  theory 'i\  itli  tin-  foun- 
dation laid  by  McLennan  and  the  superstructure  by 
Frazer,  Smith,  and  Jevons  This  tlu^ry  is  now  re- 
ected  by  scholars.  Father  Hrun,  writing  of  Frenrh 
A'esi  .Africa,  S4iys  that  Totemism  dofs  not  a{»|)earasa 
precise  stage  of  religious  ev«)lulion  exclusive  of  all 
other  beliefs;  it  i.s  simply  an  element  of  these  beliefs. 
Murilher  eritici.s^'.s  Jevons  (Revue  de  Thisf.  des  re- 
ligions, XXXVI).  The  investigation  of  Franz  Boas 
among  the  Indians  of  North-West  Canada  and  of 
Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  Australian  aboriginea 
ga\'e  the  decisive  blow  to  the  theorv  and  opened  a  new 
pliaae  in  the  study  of  Totemism. '  Hence  Hill-Tout 
aagra  that  Totemiam  ia  not  the  ideal  and  exact  aodal 
or  religipaa  ayatem  of  savage  regimentation  whieh 
aoow  writers  have  tried  to  aboW  It  found  among 
raoea  varying  much  in  modes  of  living,  e.  g.  hunting, 
pastoral,  a^cultural,  and  industrial,  an<l,  l)eeoming 
part  of  their  varied  b<'liefs  and  customs,  has  appeared 
to  assume  difT(>ring  forms. 

II.  Oruji.n. — Totemism  mii.st  be  simple  to  the 
savage  mind,  yet  it  is  a  puzzle  to  anthropologists.  A 
great  tiluss  of  fjiets  different  and  at  times  in  .■H'eming 
conrradiction  have  been  gathered  in  America  and 
Australia,  yet  the  resemblances  are  so  many  and  so 
close  as  to  justify  the  classification  under  one  common 
name.  Different  explanations  have  been  uopoaed, 
and  these  have  varied  as  new  data  were  added.  There 
ia  acarcely  any  other  daaa  of  aodal  phenomena  more 
difficult  to  cxpUin.  FVaaer.  aajra  a  definition  is  only 
proviaional  and  A.  Lang  raaorts  to  "  conjecturea"  and 
"gueaaea"  (Seeret  of  the  Totem,  p.  28).  The  ^aed»> 
sion  has  produced  a  wealth  of  literature  which  has 
served  to  exaggerate  the  real  position  and  influence  of 
Totemism.  The  diflirultv  is  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  relation  bciween  the  Individual  or  elan  and  their 
totem.    Hence: — 

(a)  The  Same-Theory. — Herbert  Spencer  clas»\s 
Totemism  under  animal-worsliip  and  says  its  expla- 
nation is  found  in  the  primitive  euslotn  of  naming 
children  after  natival  objects  from  stmie  .k cidental 
circumstances  or  fanciful  resemblance,  and  then  in 
confounding  these  metaphorical  names  or  nicknames 
with  the  real  objects,  i.  e.  ancestors,  and  consequently 
pajring  to  the  animals  the  same  reverence  they  paid 
their  anceatora.  Hence  a  phase  of  ancestor-worahip 
founded  on  miatakin^  metaphors  for  facts  (Prin.  m 
Sodol.,  I.  nti).  Akin  to  the  "nickname"  theoiy  of 
Spencer  k  the  explanation  of  Lord  Avcbury.  He 
views  Totemism  as  nature-worship  and  says  it  arose 
from  the  practice  of  naming  indiviauals  and  then  their 
famili<>s  after  particular  animals;  the  individuals 
would  look  uiH)n  the  animals  at  first  with  interest, 
then  with  re.s]ioet,  and  at  length  with  a  sort  of 
awe  (Marriage,  Totemism,  and  Religion,  London, 
19111.  A.  I^ng  proposes  tin-  sobri(|uet "  theory. 
He  adopts  the  opinion  of  de  la  \  ega  that  totems  were 
names  imposed  by  outsiders  to  distinguish  the  imii- 
viduaJa  or  famiUea  from  one  another  (Secret  of  the 
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Totem,  pt«f.)>  Henoe  he  agrees  with  J.  F.  McLeii* 

nan,  Ixiret^  aod  Wake  that  totenv  mw  UMI'dy 
ethnic  attribtit^a,  symbols,  or  ensigns  of  dam.   A.  K. 

Kr  anc  also  holds  that  ToU-misni  arose  in  "heraldic 
ba(iK<>.s"  (Ethnology,  9).  Max  MuUer  writes,  "A 
totem  is  a  clan  msuk,  then  a  rlan  name,  then  the  name 
of  xhc  ancciitor  of  the  <lan,  aud  lastly  the  name  of 
Bomcthiiig  worshipped  by  the  clan"  (Contributions 
to  the  Scipncf  of  Mythology^  i,  201).  Lang,  however, 
holds  that  thr  name  came  mto  use  fw-fore,  not  after, 
it«  pictorial  reprpJ^pntation,  i.  c,  the  clan  mark. 
Pikler  says  the  germ  of  Tolcinism  is  in  tlir  naming  and 
has  "its  orisiniu  germ  not  in  rcligioa  but  in  the  prac- 
tical eveiTHdi^  needs  of  man  ".  KiiUgr  also  says  that 
the  totem  is  an  ancient  nicknainei»  unslly  derived 
from  some  animal,  of  the  supposed  lounaer  of  the 
fliQgamous  aqit,  now  stripped  m  its  penonsi  associa- 
tion and  mnembcrad  auely  in  virtue  of  the  part  it 
plays  in  giving  effect  to  the  rule  of  matfuaof,  la 
criticism  it  can  be  said  that  the  naine-theoiy  ndb  to 
explain  the  intlniate  relation  of  the  individual  or  clan 
to  the  tou  iu.  Hence  Durkhcim  writes  "a  totem  is 
not  only  a  name;  it  is  first  and  above  all  a  religiotti 
principle"  ("Ann6e  uociologique",  1SK)2,  119). 

Lang  admits  that  liis  "theory  is  not  in  ateordance 
with  any  ravage  ex^jlanat ions  of  the  origin  of  t!io 
totem"  iSorial  Origins,  ISSi.  llowlett  write.s:  "It 
eocms  most  improba))le  that  any  siidi  nicknames 
would  have  been  adopted  and  have  given  rise  to 
Totemism,  nor  do  I  koow  of  a  single  instance  in  whieh 
such  nicknames  have  been  ado))ted. "  Rrinaah  holds 
that  animal  names  are  an  effect,  not  a  caufie  of  To- 
temisiu  iCultes,  \Iytbse,  et  Kcligions,  I,  ^i).  Tyler 
says  the  theory  is  not  vouched  for  by  suffident  evi- 
denee  (Primitivo  Marriage,  II,  214).  Boas  distin- 
guishes three  dasBea  of  tribal  and  of  clan  names, 
e.  g.  collective  fottns  of  the  name  of  the  ancestor, 
names  of  region  inhabited  and  namen  of  lionour. 
Miss  Fletcher  says  that  with  the  Wexhislita  genyof 
the  Amaha  names  are  ela,-HiHe<l  a.s  nikir,  i.  e.  per- 
tainintK  to  the  genK,  "dr<'am",  "fanciful"  and  "bor* 
rowfnl^'  names,  and  tiiekiianies,  and  women  never 
bad  more  tlian  one  nanje  whieh  was  of  nikie  class. 
Hill-Tout  derl.ores  that  the  rommonest  of  Indian 
names  in  British  Columbia  are  not  nirknames,  but 
true  pramomina,  mostly  given  to  iiifant.s  shortly  after 
birtli  before  any  resemblance  is  apparent  or  possible. 

(h)  The  Tranamigratian  Theory,  advocated  by 
G.  A.  Wilku^aad  also  by  Tylor  (Jour.  Anth.  Inst., 
XXVIII,  18(W»  rsffrdi  the  totem  as  the  brid|(s 
o?er  the  ap  between  n  clan  of  men  and  a  speeieB 
of  animafii  so  that  they  "beoomo  united  in  kin- 
ship  and  mutual  alliance".  In  criticism  it  majrbe 
said  that  the  notion  of  transmigration  is  not  primitive, 
for  with  Tvlor  Totemism  is  rrgarded  afl  jtriniitive. 
Again  tiie  belief  in  transmigration  is  found  among 
peoples  who  sliow  no  traee  of  Totemism,  while  it  is 
unkriown  to  the  Afriean  Ragauiia  and  to  most  if 
not  all  of  the  North  American  Indians  whose  Totem- 
ism is  clearly  marked,  lleni-e  Frazer  holds  that 
Totemism  and  transmigration  are  di.stinct  and 
independent.  Finall;^,  transmigration  may  enter 
into  phases  of  Totenusm  imder  the  form  of  the  iein> 
carnation  of  ancestors;  this,  howpver,  is  not  the  oiip- 
nal  element  but  a  corrupted  ptuise  found  onl^  OOca- 
sionaUy  and  hence  a  later  development. 

(cTTA*  Economic  Theory,  proposed  in  accord  with 
those  anthronologiHts  who  nola  that  the  starting- 
point  of  sodal  organisation  was  the  neoessity  of  pro- 
curing food,  appears  in  two  forms.  Dr.  A.  C.  Ha<idon 
maintain;*  that  totems  originally  were  the  animals  or 
plants  »)»  wVitrh  llie  local  groujM  of  people  chiefly 
subsisted  .111(1  ;ifter  whieh  they  were  named  by  the 
neiglihoiiriML:  '  i^ij).  of  the  Htiiisli  .\ssoc.", 

IJelfa^t.  li«)2.  -Fotk  Lore',  .XIII,  :?<>:',).  Hut  this 
thi'ory  fails  to  explain  the  exi>ieni'e  of  inanimate 
objects  as  totems.   Again,  Baldwin  Spencer  denies 
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aodi  speoialisation  of  diet  between  tbe  local  groups 
(NortheniTribsaof  OmtralAiwtndiiLp.767>.  The 
aeoond  form  was  advocated  by  Prof.  FVazer,  who, 

following  Spencer  and  Gillen  (Jour.  .Anih.  Inst., 
XXVIIl,  1899,  27.3),  tauglit.  that  Toletmsm  is  not 
so  much  a  religiou.s  as  an  economic  system,  and  held 
that  it  originated  as  a  system  of  magic  designed  to 
supply  a  eommuniiy  with  the  ne<'es.sitii's  of  life, 
especially  food  and  drink.  Thus  eaeii  totem  group 
performs  magic  ceremonies  calk'd  inlichiuma  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  tofpm-plant  or  animal.  Hence 
the  prime  duty  of  a  totem  ilan  was  to  provide  a 
supply  of  its  totem-animal  or  plant  for  consumption 
by  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  thus  ensure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  ("Fort.  Rev."  Aprfl  aod  May,  1809). 
Frazer  afterwards  rejected  this  theoiy  as  too  eomplei^ 
and  says  that  probably  the  oo-OTCKatiye  ■wiwimmittlaff 
of  totemic  magicians  in  Australia  are  devdopmenta 
of  Totemism  rather  than  its  germ  (Totemum  and 
Exogamy,  IV,  p.  57).  In  fact  the  economic  theory 
does  not  account  for  the  senw  of  kinship  between 
man  and  animal,  and  the  belief  prevailmg  in  places 
that  tlie  elan  is  (iescended  from  the  animal. 

id)  The  Ejltrnal  Soul  Theory,  earlier  i)roponnded 
by  Prof.  Fraaer,  i.  e.,  the  possibility  of  def>osiiing  the 
souls  of  living  p^-opie  for  .s^ifety  in  c-xternal  objects 
such  a-s  .animals  or  jilants,  but  not  knowing  which 
individual  of  the  species  is  the  receptacle  of  his  soul, 
the  savage  sipares  the  whole  sjjeeies  from  a  fear  of 
injuring  unwittingly  the  particular  individual  with 
which  his  fate  is  bound  up  ("Golden  Bough",  II, 
London,  1890).  Fraser  r^ected  this  theory  on  the 
ground  that  U  waa  not  confirmed  by  Bubsequml 
nwBQTch- 

(e)  TAe  {kmemUm  Tkmiry  is  the  third  and  last 

explanation  of  Frazer.  He  says  Totemism  has  ita 
source  in  the  savage  ignorance  of  paternity,  and  is  a 

primitive  exjilanation  of  conception  and  childbirth, 
viz.  that  conception  is  due  to  a  s]iirii  of  ati  ancestor 
entering  the  body  of  a  woman,  t  tiat  she  a-s-sociati  ii 
with  the  object  which  was  near<>st  her  when  the  child 
waa  first  felt  in  the  womb,  and  tluU  this  object  is 
n'gartle<l  as  the  deserted  rect'ntacle  of  the  spirit. 
.\nd  since  the  sjiirits  of  people  of  on<'  particular  totem 
arc  believed  to  congregate  in  one  spot,  and  the  natives 
know  these  spots,  the  totem  of  the  child  can  easily 
be  determinea  ("Totemism  and  Kxogamy",  IV,  57). 
In  criticism  we  may  say  that  the  theorv  is  based  on 
the  beliefs  of  the  Aninta  tribe  in  AustnJia,  that,  while 
van  Gennep  holds  to  Amntn  primitivenew,  A.  Lang 
eoofliderR  it  a  decadent  ipovt  C9eent  of  the  Toteto, 
iQipendix),  t  hat  Sjwneer  aM  Gillen  testtfy  to  ebangea 
In  Arunta  Totemism,  that  it  does  not  explain  Totem- 
ism in  its  wide  extent,  and  finally  that  these  beliefs 
find  another  and  a  nnich  better  ex])lanalion. 

(f)  The  Manilou,  or  duar/lian  Spirit,  Theory,  first 
proposed  by  the  .Jesuit  mis.sionaries  to  North  .\meri<-a 
m  the  wventfH'iitli  century  and  re\  i\'ed  in  our  day  by 
Dr.  Franz  Boas.  Miss  .Mice  Fletchr^r,  Fath»T  Morice, 
Mr.  Hill-Tout,  and  .1.  Owen  Dorsay,  teaches  tliat  tlip 
manitoii  of  the  individual  ha.s  di'velot)ed  into  the 
totem  of  the  clan.  This  can  be  r-x])lainefi  in  two  ways. 
Kietby  nal  inheritance,  c.  g  the  guardian  spirit  of 
an  ancestor  is  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  Hence 
the  clan  totem  is  the  hereditarv  manitou  of  a'  family. 
Dr.  Boas  states  that  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  becomes  hereditary.  Father  Brun  says 
that  the  Totemiam  of  fVB»Gb  West  Africa  is  es8en> 
tially  familial  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  oms.  A. 
Lang  objects  to  the  inheritance  of  the  personal  totem 
by  the  clan  on  the  ground  that  motiier  descent  is 
mon-  ]irimiti\e  tlian  paternal  descent.  But  ll>e 
objection  a-vsumes  that  Totemism  is  priniiti\r  .-i 
contention  bv  no  means  established.  Frazer  s:iv< 
the  clans  would  be  liable  and  permanent  even  \vi(h 
mother  descent,  if  the  husband  to  il-  ip  his  abode 
with  the  wife's  petals  or  the  wife  rmiained  at  home 
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(Totemiflin   and    KxoKnmy,    II,    KKi,   n>.  Mnr^;in 

states   that    'lli^    rinnlltinn    is   \TUf   of    thi'  IrnqiliilM, 

whose  clans  jirc  inTiii;iiirnt  fvcn  with  inother  deacent. 
Hill-Tout  writes  that  in  N^  rili-W^-st  Canada  the 
totem  is  bercditar)'  either  from  father  to  eon  in  the 
paternal  right,  or  from  the  man  to  Uariiter'e  children 
in  the  maternal  right.  For  even  under  maternal 
right  the  head  of  the  clan  is  invariably  a  man — the 
•Kwr  male  relative  on  the  maternal  side.  Thus  the 
fDunden  €f  fanuBea  and  of  totem-ercata  are  tm  invari- 
ably men  under  matriarchy  as  under  patriarchy;  in 
the  former,  indireetly  through  the  man's  sister,  in 
tlic  lattfT,  (lin  rflv  to  hia  children  (Trans.  Roy.  Stm-. 
Caiiu<i:i,  IX.  XI;' I5.A.A.S.,  London,  1889).  Frazor 
jKiiiits  out  thai  aiuoTij;  the  Mehuu'.'<iaiiH,  wlu-rcniot hcr- 
kin  j)rcv:iils,  tlx-  tiran-st  male  n-Ialivc  of  tlic  cliijilrfn 
is  the  mother's  brotlii  r  ilnr_  <  ii  ,  II,  T  l).  And 
Svvanlon  says  of  the  TliiiKit  Hhiinians  that  .s])irita 
descended  from  imde  to  nephew.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  real  inheritance  theory  is  that  it  does 
not  explain  enough.  It  may  account  in  places  for 
the  diange  of  the  pernonal  totem  of  an  ancestor  into 
the  elan  totem,  hut  it  fails  to  tell  how  or  why  the  same 
totem  is  held  hy  different  clans  or  tribes  or  stocks  not 
connected  by  ties  of  blood-relationship.  The  natural 
gqtianation  is  t  hat  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  ooimtiy 
are  sabBtantially  the  same,  and  individaab  in  dilfeicnt 
parts  belonging  to  different  tribes  could  in  the  usual 
way  acquire  a  totem  which  they  would  transmit  to 
their  defM-enduiits.  Thus  with  iiieiiiherM  of  the  Ranie 
cl.an  there  would  be  the  same  totem  with  con.saiiguin- 
ity.  With  members  of  different  elana  having  the 
Bame  tolern  there  Wfuild  not  \h'  consanguinity  nut  a 
kind  of  rehit ionsliip  l);i.-<<_'<J  in  the  nossesjiion  of  the 
same.  Hem  e  Dr.  Vrnm  wrilcfl  of^  the  Australians: 
"All  men  of  the  same  generation  who  bear  the  same 
totem  are  tribally  brothers,  though  thev  may  belong 
to  dilTi  n  ut  and  widely  separated  tribes"  (quoted 
by  Lang,  "Seeret  of  the  Totem".  45).  If  therefore 
real  inheritance  be  tmpnlemcnted  oy  supposed  inheri- 
tanee,  it  can  be  aaielv  maintained  tliai  the  dan 
totem,  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  is  a  devdopment 
or  esitension  of  the  individual  totsm  or  manitou 
through  real  or  supposed  InlwritaBeei.  Tlie  nature 
of  the  supposed  inneritanoe  beoones  dear  from  the 
following. 

III.  NATrnK. — ^The  basis  of  Totrmism  i=i  thr  ani- 
mistic conreption  of  nature.  The  life  rr\ialrd  in 
living  thing.-*,  the  forces  maniffsred  by  jtliv.'^ieal 
objeeta  are  ascribed  to  spirits  aninmting  them  or 
dwelling  therein.  "There  is  indet«d  nothing  in 
nature",  writes  Charlevoi.n,  "if  we  can  believe  the 
savages,  "'^''''^  has  not  its  Kpirit"  ("Histoire  de  la 
Nouv.  France",  Paris,  1744,  VI,  67).  The  feeling 
of  weakness  in  the  midst  of  powers  and  forces  greater 
than  his  own  leads  him  to  seek  union  with  one  or  more 
oif  these  powers.  It  becomes  his  guide  and  support; 
Its  power  ia  added  to  his:  its  life  or  "esssnos  or 
"mjystery  "  becomes  part  of  his  very  own,  he  Is  called 
by  Its  name,  and  some  part  of  its  physical  embodiment 
is  viewed  as  his  most  valued  possession,  as  the  mark 
of  his  spirit  proterlr>r  and  the  sign  of  his  strength- 
ened hfe,  i.  e.  his  "meilieine"  or  "mystery".  Thus 
savages  believe  thenmelves  endowed  with  tlie  rjualilies 
of  their  totems.  Thus  we  ran  understand  the  birth 
and  d<'ath  cerenionies  of  the  totem  tribe,«,  tin-  f.icts 
that  in  the  Inhal  darings  and  eereinf)nies  the  itnllvid- 
uals  imitate  in  ar'ioii  or  costume  the  ap|»earHnee 
and  habit.s  of  their  totems.  .So  also  we  can  under- 
stand the  respect  or  reverence  which  the  individual 
has  for  his  totem,  the  intimate  relation  existing 
between  them,  the  fact  that  he  regards  them  as  his 
kin  and  calls  them  brothers,  and  as  far  as  possible 
Identifies  himself  with  them.  Thus  the  savage  with 
a  totem  has  his  own  human  life  and  atiength  i^ua  the 
s|iirit-life  and  strength  of  llie  animal  er  objset  niiaaB 
totem  he  posiCiBeo.  For,  aawitla  the  nathea  of  Brit- 


ish Columbia,  the  inwt  or  uyti,  i  e.  the  "essence"  or 
'  mystery",  IxH-omes  the  totem,  not  the  mere  outward 
form  of  the  animal  or  object.  He  either  has  this 
spirit-Ufe  actuallv  and  habitually  oompenetrating 
and  augmenting  nis  own  natural  powers  or  at  least 
posseeses  the  right  to  invoke  the  spirit-life  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  natural  powers  m  time  of  need, 
e.  g.  an  Indian  in  a  canoe,  seeing  the  enemy  gaining 
unoo  him,  i«verent|ty  calls  vpoa  his  totem,  e.  g.  saw- 
bul  duck,  and  receives  sodi  additional  strength  that 
he  soon  escapes  his  pursuers  (Fraaer,  "Totcmism  and 
Exogaiiiy",  III,  p.  SS.")).  In  the  former  case  the 
po.H.'Mfvsidn  of  the  spirit-life  is  habitual  and  can  be 
conceived  :lm  piuising  to  his  descendants;  in  the  latter 
rase  it  i.-.  occasionally  present  and  therefore  nee<i  not 
be  luTi  difary.  To  po.s.sos8  intact  this  spirit-life,  or 
at  io  keep  the  claim  to  its  assisf.ince  clear  and 

unhamiMTixl,  seems  to  Ik"  the  reaj«)n  for  the  regular 
religious  ceremonies  practi.s«xl  in  regard  to  the  totem. 

Furthermore,  in  studying  the  relation  of  the  niirit- 
fifeof  the  totem  to  the  natural  life  of  the  indhndual, 
we  can  conceive  that  the  latter  is  at  times  more  promi- 
nent and  at  times  the  spirit-life  is  principally  con- 
sidered. In  the  former  eaaa  the  memben  of  the 
totemic  chn  are  united,  not  onhr  in  the  pomnasion 
of  the  same  common  spirit-life,  but  throuf^  ties  of 
consanguinity,  by  participation  in  a  common  human 
life.  In  the  latter  ca.se  the  members  of  the  totem 
clan  would  not  of  necessity  Ix-  related  to  one  another 
by  blood,  but  would  consider  themselves  relatives 
by  a  common  participation  in  the  spirit-life  of  the 
same  totem.  Thus  we  can  understand  why  fsomc 
trilies  li.ave  both  clan  and  individual  totems,  and 
again  why  some  clans  have  two  or  more  totems, 
l  inally,  in  the  theorj'  that  the  clan  totem  is  the 
natural  development  of  the  individual  totem,  the  con- 
tention of  some  scholars  that  the  term  totem  should 
be  reserved  to  the  clan  totem  is  of  little  moment. 
Thus  van  Genneo,  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  Lang  hold  that 
the  clan  totem  alone  deserves  the  name;  and  Fraser 
now  advocates  the  opinion  of  van  Oennep  (Totemism 
and  Biogamy,  III,  456). 

Hence  Totemism,  like  Fetishism  and  Shamanism, 
is  based  on  Animism,  but  dififers  from  them  in  the 
way  t!ip  .'^[lirits  are  conceived  to  enter  into  the  lives 
of  men  and  luaiiifest  their  j)ower.  Miss  Kingsley, 
however,  maititains  that  Totemism  is  based  on  the 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe,  which  she 
says  was  held  by  the  .Vmerican  Indians.  Hut  this 
is  not  correct.  The  In<iian.s  .always  injule  a  di.stiiic- 
tion  between  the  s])irit-life  of  the  totem  and  the  ordi- 
nary humivn  life  or  strength  of  men.  The  former  was 
considertnl  sacred,  mysterious,  mystic,  sui)ernatural. 
This  is  shown  by  the  terms  usetl  to  designate  the 
spirit-life,  e.  g.  wakan  of  the  Dakotiis.  oratda  the 
Iroquois,  Uolaala  of  the  Kwatiutl  Indians.  Dorsay 
says  that  an  Indian's  tcakaned  is  oonsKlered  inspired 
and  as  possessing  supematunl  power.  Thus  the 
Indian's  "niedidne  bag"  ia  his  ''mvstery  bag", 
writes  Catlin,  and  Dr.  Hoffman  tells  us  that  t  he  young 
Algonquin  receives  from  the  Great  Mystery  the 
p.'irrii'ular  animal  form  he  might  adopt  as  his  g<iardian 
niy.'iterv,  and  this  becomes  his  advisor,  inonitor,  and 
intercessor  with  the  sujHTior  niinmlns. 

The  real  nature  of  Totemism,  therefore,  is  the 
Havaiir'  conception  of  a  twofold  power  or  life  or 
strength  in  the  individual,  i.  e.  his  human  life  plus  the 
sniril-life  of  the  totem.  But  th«<  mesusiire  in  whirli 
tne  spirit-life  enters  into  the  himian  life  of  the  totemic 
individual  varies  in  different  tribes  and  races,  giving 
ris«'  to  the  difficulties  exfXTienced  by  siudi  nt..;  df  this 
subject.  Thus  we  have  the  spirit-lif«'  Iml  iuig  a  sub- 
ordinate position  in  relation  to  the  human  Ufe;  or 
the  spirit-life  so  prominent  that  the  human  life  is 
absorbed  by  it  and  eenscquently  ignored  and  for- 

Ettten;  or  we  find  both  the  spirit  lifia  and  tiie  human 
e  eqimlly  ww|nipe4  b^     timea  in  «  oonftned 
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nmuwr.  In  Uie  fint  case  the  human  dencat  pre- 
doiiuiiAteeMid  deaeent  is  reckoned  by  hiiinan  genera- 
tion. MiflB  Fletcher  •anures  ua  tlint  the  Omanaa  do 
not  hold  deaeent  from  the  totem  animalw;  and  Fnther 

Brun  says  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  nativea  in  We«t 
Sudan.  Boas  writes  that  the  Kwatiutl  Indians  do 
not  consider  theinM*>lve«i  to  be  deKcendHnta  of  the 
totem;  thi'v  t>fln'\c  tlie  totem  chiho  from  ;m  uiifcstor 
who  had  an  advt-uture  with  Rn  aaiuiiil  \v1ik-1i  he  tdok 
as  his  totem  and  transiniit<'d  lo  his  clan;  :iiul  that  tin- 
connexion  between  the  toU  tii  mid  the  elan  ]um  b*xmuc 
HO  sliRht  that  It  has  degennatcd  into  a  crest.  The 
Tlingit  do  not  believe  in  descent  from  tlie  totem,  yet 
couiit  the  totem  as  their  relative  or  protector,  as  e.  g. 
Indians  erf  the  Wolf  totem  implore  the  wolves:  "we 
are  your  relations,  pray  do  not  hurt  us."  Henoe 
FoweU'a  atntement,  that  the  totem  of  the  clan  is 
oonaidered  to  be  the  progenitor  or  prototype  of  the 
dao,  is  not  univennUy  true.  Thia  ntao  aolvea  the 
difficulty  experienced  oy  Hill-Tout,  who  nys  that 
the  Totemism  of  British  Columbia  appears  to  differ 
in  important  and  characteristic  features  from  the 
Tfitf'nii.«iii  of  j»c()|)l«'s  clscwliiTi'. 

In  the  .-K.'c'oiid  cusi-.  w'hi'rc  the  spirit-Iifc  is  (■iiii.«i(icri-il 
as  absorbing  the  liiunati  life,  tho  fact  of  huriian  ncncr- 
ation  is  ignored  and  fornoi ten.  Tlius,  c.  «.  uIIlOIl^: 
the  Aniiitcs  human  patmiity  is  vinktiown.  Tin  v 
believe  that  conception  i»  tlio  f»trant«>  of  ihe  itpirit 
of  an  ancestor  into  the  body  of  a  woman,  and  thus 
eveiy  child  bom  is  the  reincarnation  of  an  animal  or 
lAtot  niMMrtor.  In  the  olden  times  the  totemic 
aneest<»8  were  families  or  groups  of  families  who  lived 
in  some  definite  part  of  the  tribal  territory.  Some 
would  be  swana,  others  dogs,  kangarooa.  anakes,  etc. 
They  carried  with  them  sacred  stones  called  ehwinga, 
i.  9.  aoul  or  i|»riultfe.  Upon  death  the  quilMife 
would  tenuun  m  the  dmnnna  and  would  haunt  the 
place  where  these  were.  In  the  course  of  time  all  the 
camping-places,  water-holes,  large  rocks,  springs, 
bills,  trecH,  etc,,  wrmld  he  (liroiiKi  d  witli  spirits  of  all 
kinds.  The  i  \ai  t  locality  (jf  tlirsc  aiK  cstral  s)>ots, 
with  the  sprcitic  kind  of  sjiirits  dwelling  there,  \v!i,i 
known  from  oral  tradition.  In  virtue  of  the  apiril- 
liff,  these  spots  were  considered  as  related  to  one 
another  in  the  siinic  way  that  human  beings  are 
rt-latod,  e.  (I  a  soakage  may  he  the  niothor's  brother 
of  a  certain  hill,  a  rock  may  be  the  father  of  a  particu- 
lar sand-hill,  a  tree  may  be  the  brother  of  a  sand-hole, 
et«.  If  in  na.<«ing  a  particular  spot  a  woman  frels 
the  quiekenmg  of  the  child,  she  a8crilK>s  it  to  the  fact 
that  an  ancestral  spirit  of  that  qwt  has  at  that 
moment  entered  her  body.    The  object,  e.  g.  efame, 

Eieoe  of  wood,  etc.,  that  met  her  eye  at  tlwt  moment 
I  carefully  taken  aa  the  Avrmga  of  the  ehiki  and 
placed  in  the  secret  store-house  of  the  tribe  kept  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  the  totem  of  the  child  will  be 
the  totem  of  the  '.pot  whr-nce  the  chun'nga  was  taken. 
Hence  there  could  he  [  hildren  of  ilie  same  parents  all 
possessing  jiifferent  totems. 

In  the  third  ciisr.  where  lioth  ilie  spiril-life  of  the 
totem  and  the  hnmaii  life  of  tlie  itidiv  idiial  are  recog- 
nincil  Init  in  H  MfufuMKi  nuituK-r,  we  find  the  explana- 
tion of  anothiT  cla-w  of  beliefs  and  myths  which  have 
gathcTed  around  Totemi-m.  Thus  we  can  understand 
how  the^  North  Ann  rif  an  Indiana,  in  explanation  of 
their  origin,  can  negkict  the  human  so  that  in  the 
remote  nasi  it  ia  lost  in  the  animal.  Thus  Indians  of 
the  Wolf  totem  say  they  are  deaeended  from  wolves^ 
of  the  Crane  totem  from  cranea,  of  the  Turtle  totem 
from  turtlea,  etc.  80  too  we  can  aco  how  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  their  &neo«toni  were  monfrtroeitiee 
rndow^  with  siiljerlnuiiiui  pow«Ts,  e.  g.  Rulich  tribes, 
or  were  transformed  huintui  or  Hcmi-htiman,  e.  g. 
T'l  il  i>r  creatures  parltikinu  nf  hoth  Imman  atnl 

aiiiinal  naliires  with  power  of  1  ransfi irmn;i;  theni- 

S4'lves   into   :\lilli;il   or   IiKthali    sli;i]ns   ;it    wdl,   C.  g. 

>>orlhem  .Vurnrahiiu  tribes,  or  of  relransforroing  tbem- 


eelves,  e.  g.  Iroquois  (Hesitt,  "Iroquois  Co8mok)gy" 
in  "21st  Am.  licp.  of  Bur.  of  EUmoL",  Washington, 
1904,  p.  219).  On  this  hypolhetia  we  can  grasp  the 
mythsof  mixed ceBRatioo  BO  uni verm]  among  totem io 
peonies  and  see  ako  why  the  Haides,  in  vcneraimg 
the  Killer-whale,  blend  in  their  belief  the.n  tiial  aniniiu 
and  the  demon  bkana  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it. 

IV.  Personal  ToTi:M.  i  e.  mtiujUm  of  Algon- 
(juins,  tu  kinfliek  of  Tlingit,  nnijud  of  Tom's  Straits, 
kiiIki  of  British  Cohimhia,  hutijun  of  sontln  as;  Aus~ 
tfiiiia,  an  of  northeast  Australia,  uubant  \\\-i<X 
Australia,  <itai  atid  tnmaniu  of  Melanesia,  nyarotiff 
of  liomvo,  naguai  of  South  America,  lamanous  of 
Twaiia  Indians,  is  not  hen-ditarj';  it  is  acquired  by 
the  individual  and  it  is  his  own  pcrstmal  property, 
whereas  the  clan  totem  is  considered  the  po^scnioa 
of  the  clan.  It  is  obtained  either  accidentally,  aa 
when  a  savage  believes  that  be  owes  his  life  tO  an 
animal  which  he  immediatehr  takes  aa  his  totem;  or 
bealowed  at  birth,  e.  g.  in  Ctotral  America  by  the 

Carents  casting  a  horoscope;  or  bestowed  on  the  youth 
y  old  wise  men,  e.  g.  Sioux;  or  re|pilarly  at  the  pu- 
berty cerii  )'  I  -  On  reachinij  this  imv  the  young 
Indian  ki""^  oii  uionc  U>  the  fori'St  ai»d  wanders  for 
days  without  fcKwl  except  roots,  etc.  After  a  tinie 
vslien  asleep  lie  see?'  in  n  dream  tlie  animal  wluch  i.s 
tn  Ix!  his  guardian.  It  or  its  spirit  comes  to  him. 
iiver  after  he  wears  on  his  jwiiidon  liie  object  Sfetij  or 
some  portion  of  it,  which  is  known  as  his  medicme. 
Catlin  describes  this  in  detail.  The  Salisli  word  gulia, 
from  uUa,  i.  e.  to  dream,  indicates  the  ordinary 
method  by  which  it  Ls  obtained.  Boas  says  that  with 
(he  Kwatiutl  Indians  Ute  personal  totem  must  bo 
selected  from  the  totems  of  the  clan,  henoe  the  num- 
ber is  limited. 

V.  Kxuaioon  Aaracr.— Totemism  has  both  a 
religious  and  a  social  aspect.  These  anweta  var>'; 
thus  with  the  interior  .\u.stralian  tribes  tiie  religious 
aspect  is  predominant;  with  the  coastal  tribes  the 
soi  l  il  ■ -:]>ecl  prevails.  Lord  .\vel>ury  and  Sjiencer 
hold  that  TutciuLsjn  began  as  a  so<'ial  s\si(iii  onlv. 
ami  that  the  superstitious  regard  for  the  totem  is  an 
aftergrowth.  A.  Lung,  fntiinK  to  gra^sp  the  religioiiH 
meaning  of  liie  totcin.  has  helped  to  popularize  this 
view.  Mclx<nnan  and  Robertson  Smith  teach  that 
the  rehgious  reverence  for  the  totem  was  original. 
Father  Xlorice  says  that  Totemism  among  the  D^'-n^'* 
is  essentially  and  exclusively  connected  with  their 
religious  system.  Invosti^tion  into  the  nature  of 
Totemism  shows  this  to  be  the  tiuc  opinion.  Durk- 
heim  holds  the  totem  to  be  a  god.  Tnta  is  a  mistake. 
Tlie  respect  paid  to  the  totem  is  like  that  given  to 
relatives  or  brothers;  it  ia  hia  friend  and  helper,  not 
hia  aoperior.  Fhaaer  aays  Totemism  haa  done  little 
to  foster  the  higher  forms  of  religion,  and  Murillier 
does  not  admit  the  possibility  of  any  transition  from 
Totemism  to  any  oilier  siat'i'  of  religious  i»volution. 
McGcf  quote*  Diijrsey,  ihat  uiiiong  the  Sioux  totems 
were  reverenced  rather  than  worshijijied  Fra/.er  at 
first  maintained  the  religious  af<p(>et  of  Totemism 
("Totemism",  I'xiinburgh,  18S7);  now  he  denies  this 
(Totemism  and  Kxoifnmy,  l'.)ll,  IV,  fi).  He  says 
the  key  to  the  rotemism  of  Australian  nativen  is 
fumishefl  by  the  intieluuuia  ceremonies;  and  as  these 
cen-monies,  peculiar  to  each  totem  group,  are  per- 
formed with  spells  and  enchantments  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  tot^m  animal,  therefore  in  its  cn^Oi 
Totemism  is  simply  an  organised  and  co-operative 
system  ot  magic  devised  for  economic  purn<)<!es.  Tht 
criticism  is  that  this  view  is  miperficial  and  unsatisfao- 
tory,  that  in%'estigations  show  the  Au.'^tralinn  savage 
life  to  Im*  Rjiturated  with  the  belief  in  sjiiiit'^,  e  g.  tlie 
exi)lanation  of  (  (inception  and  birth,  and  th.it  w  heirus 
the  hit  ichnmi.a  eeremomes  on  the  surface  inav  appear 
to  Ih'  for  the  iiild(i|>licat  Ion  of  the  totem  jiriimal  atnl 
thus  secure  a  food  supply,  \ft  if  we  study  tlicin  in  li.e 
background  of  the  belief  in  spirits,  their  purposes  more 
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probably  an*  the  multiplication  of  the  roincamated 
fnrrii.M  of  tin-  h])irits.  \Vhi»n,  c.  R.  tho  inrmhfrH  of  the 
iv  ii  LMi'oo  I'liiii  jicrfonn  iimKic  cf'r<'iiioiii(',-<  for  the 
Ki  ll  i[/lii-;iuuti  ol  Kangaroos,  wc  an.'  not,  \vfirrant<'<l 
111  -t  il  111(4  iliat  kaiigariH)  animals  are  in  qiif.stion, 
for  mcjubfni  oi  thus  clan  are  also  called  Kaiigarou.s. 
Hence  the  multiplicaliou  of  the  human  ^|)<  <  it  s  muy 
be  intended,  ao  that  the  Kangaroo  Kpirits  may  bo 
reincarnated.  This  seems  to  be  conhrmed  by  the 
rites  having  a  referojice  to  human  feneration  per- 
formed at  the  puberty  or  Engwufa  WKinonles. 

Tbe  main  features  in  the  religious  aspect  <^  Totem« 
inn  are  Aawn  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  performed 
with  a  view  to  show  or  to  attain  identity  with  the 
totem,  (a)  Thus  at  solemn  totemio  festivals  the 
totfni  animal  is  ^aerified  atul  eaten  even  by  its  own 
cLin.  In  Auf^iralia  llic  ealinij  of  the  totem  uniinal 
was  ronsifjcri'd  es,-.ential  to  the  ritos  for  the  multi|)li- 
catiua  of  the  totem.  Hill-Tout  nays  that  in  British 
Columbia  these  eercmonies  woulti  last  throuRh  the 
winter  and  the  jiefipie  would  he  nr()iip<'<i  aerordinfc  to 
their  totems,  thus  flmiininjc  the  usual  form  of  tnhal 
organization,  (b)  By  adoption  of  pens^mal  nantes 
Wening  to  the  appearance  or  ht^iut  of  the  totem 
animal,  (o)  By  dressing  in  the  skin  or  other  partH  ul 
the  totem  anknal,  wearing  badges,  masks,  crest-hats 
of  the  totem,  amnging  hair,  painting  face  or  bodv, 
tattotnng  and  mvtibting  the  body  so  as  to  resemble 
the  totem;  so  also  totems  ate  Munted  or  carved  oa 
weapons,  canoes,  huts,  etc.  From  this  custom  we 
have  the  totem  poles  decorated  with  crests  of  clan 
and  personal  totems,  and  with  red  crofwes  represent- 
inR  lli<"  phosts  of  their  A  anquished  foes,  who  are  to  he 
their  sl:ive»  in  tiie  oliier  world,  (d)  Hy  danees  and 
eoii^rs  as  dramatic  performanees  of  the  myth  relating 
tf)  r  hf  arfiuisition  of  the  spirit  protector,  (e)  By  con- 
miltin);  tor  ems  as  auguries,  e.  g.  the  AlgOOqaiOS  and 
natives  of  lorres  Straits. 

VI.  Social  Aspect. — In  its  social  aspect  (a)  the 
totem  is  generally  taboo  to  the  members  of  the  clan. 
They  could  not  kill  it  or  eat  it«  flesh.  An  exception 
is  in  the  solentn  tofemic  cerrnionies.  ^  According  to 
traditions  the  Australians  in  earliir  times  regularly 
killed  and  ate  their  totem.  This  is  not  now  the  cus- 
tom. The  American  hidhm  will  addrees  an  apology 
to  his  totrati  before  killing  it.  The^  Melanesian  is 
supposed  to 'have  peculiar  success  in  hunting  his 
totem  animal.  Hill-Tout  says  the  Salish  tribes  con- 
sidered the  real  sulia  to  be  a  spirit  or  mystery-bein^, 
tliouuli  it  Mii^ht  take  the  form  of  an  animal  and  it 
could  not  be  killed  or  hurt  if  the  animal  were  slain, 
hence  the  hunter  did  not  respect  the  life  of  the  totem ; 
in  fact  he  wns  considered  more  surcessful  in  hunting 
his  sult'i  animals  than  otlier  men.  Again,  on  the 
African  tlcikl  Coast  a  hunter  of  the  l/copard  family 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  a  troublesome  leopard,  but 
he  would  put  oil  in  the  wounds  (Haroer  in  "Jmir. 
Anth.  Inst.",  XXXVI). 

Qb)  Among  the  Iroquois  and  the  Southern  Mewuks 
of  Califoinia  the  totem  governs  the  choice  of  partners 
in  gamee,  the  jilacing  and  treatment  of  visitcin. 

Us)  The  main  social  feature  of  Totemism  is  shown 
in  binding  together  the  members  of  the  totem  clans. 
All  members  of  the  totem  clan  regard  one  another  as 
kinsmen  and  brothers,  and  are  Ixiund  to  mutual  h(  Ij) 
and  protection.  Tylor  says  ever>'  Indian  looked  for 
and  found  hospitality  in  a  hut  where  he  saw  his  own 
totem  figured  and,  if  he  was  taken  captive  in  war,  his 
clansmen  would  random  him  (Jour.  Anth.  Inst.. 
XXVIII).  Morgan  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
totem  bond  over  the  tribal  bond  among  the  Iroquois. 
In  the  Torres  Straits  warfare  couM  not  affect  the 
friendship  of  the  totem-hretliiiRi.  Yet  Hann-r  says 
that  on  the  Gulf  Coast  a  man  cannot  safely  visit  a 
person  of  the  same  totem  belonging  to  an  unfrien<lly 
tribe,  not  does  be  hesitate  to  kill  another  having  the 
same  totem  aa  himeelf. 
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(d)  In  the  wcial  phn.so  must  be  viewed  the  <  ri  t 
societies  so  widely  j)revalent  among  the  Amencun 
Indians. 

(c)  Ford  holdn  that  m  tuteinic  obligiilioiiii  we  are 
eonfronted  with  the  beginnings  of  authority  ("Annals 
ol  .\iiierican  Academy  of  Political  and  fciocial  Science", 
XXllI,  Philadelphia,  H»(>4i  Jevons  and  Heinach 
teach  ttiut  the  totem  clan  is  the  earliest  social  organi- 
zation known  in  the  evolution  of  society  (Folk  Lore, 
X).  Loret  sees  in  Totemism  the  explanation  of  the 
ear^  Eg>'ptian  hieroglyphics,  and  says  it  is  the  parent 
of  writing  (Mua^e  Guimet,  XIX,  1904-06).  Fraier 
says  that  it  had  an  indirect  influence  on  agriculture, 
the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  use  of  metals, 
that  its  influence  on  economic  progress  appears  to  be 
little  more  than  a  shadowy  ronjeeture,  but  it  ha.s  done 
iiuiiielhiug  for  pietorial  and  pla.slic  jirt.  e.  g.  in  totemic 
representations  (Totemism  and  Kxogamy,  IV, 
lji-2.'>).  Father  Hrun,  however,  warns  ns  that  al- 
though certain  sorial  in.stitut ions  arc  plaeefi  under  the 
protection  of  totemie  beliefs,  the  sfxi.al  mstitutions 
a.s  a  whole  are  not  ha.-^t'd  upon  Totemism.    The  truth 

i.s  that  Totemism,  like  any  other  belief  which  enters 
into  the  life  of  a  people,  baa  an  InAienee  oit  tbdor 

culture. 

(n  The  influence  of  Totemism  is  diown  also  m  the 
biitn.  marriage,  and  death  ceremonies.  Thus,  e.  g. 
a  chikl  of  the  Ottawa  deer  dm  on  the  fifth  day  after 
birth  was  painted  with  ted  tpoU  or  stripes  in  inutation 
of  a  fawn;  the  bride  and  groom  in  the  Kolong  red-dog 
clan  of  Java  were  rubbed  beiorc  marriage  with  the 
ashes  of  a  red-dog's  bones;  a  member  of  the  Amaha 
buffalo  elan  waa  on  dying  wrapped  in  a  buffab  rabe^ 
etc. 

VII.  Exo<iAMV.— The  relation  of  exogamv  to 
Totemism  is  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  ancl  will 
not  be  conijdeiely  solve<i  until  the  origin  of  exogamy 
is  definitely  ettsabliisheil.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cuiitom 
prevails  in  many  thlies  that  a  man  cannot  marry  a 
woman  of  his  own  totem,  but  must  .seek  a  wife  from 
another  totem  clan.  Henoe  many  writers  inferred 
that  Totemism  and  exogamy  existed  togpther  aa 
differcntaidcaoftbesaine institution.  Thus  A.  Lang 
Rwuda  tttogamy  aa  the  essential  feature  of  Totemism. 
Hill-Tout  takes  issue  with  him  maintatning  that  it  is 
accidental  or  secondary,  that  the  pose^ession  of  the 
same  totem  becomes  a  mr  to  nuunajge  only  because 
it  marks  kinship  by  blood,  wliieli  is  the  real  bar. 
Lang  by  totem  means  "the  h(-reditary  totem  of  the 
exogiinioii.s  clan"  and  admits  that  if  we  lake  totem 
in  its  wider  extent  a.s  comprehending  the  ''personal" 
totem,  the  "secret  society"  totem  and  the  "tribal'' 
U>t«m,  then  members  of  tliese  totem  groups  can  inter- 
marry (ibid.,  p.  204).  McLenn.in  ana  Robertson 
Smith  held  that  Totemism  is  found  generally  in  con- 
nexion with  exogamy,  but  must  be  older  than  exog- 
amy. This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  invest  ij^a- 
tiona  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  Australian 
lavages.  They  teach  that  Totemism  is  a  primary  and 
exogamy  a  secondary  feature,  and  give  traditions 
proving  the  existence  of  totema  long  before  that  of 
exogamouB  groups,  and  that  wlien  the  latter  did  arise, 
the  totems  were  not  affected  by  them.  Hence  the 
exogamous  class  is  a  social  organization  totally  differ- 
ent in  origin  and  nature  from  the  totemic  clan,  and 
not  a  mere  extension  of  it,  although  they  have  cioKsr-d 
and  blended  in  many  places.  Again  Totemii^ni  and 
pxfigamy  are  found  existing  separately.  Father  Hrun 
says  the  totemic  clans  of  the  Sudan  are  not  i  xoga- 
mous.  Dr.  Rivers  points  out  that  the  natives  of 
Banks  Islands  have  pure  Totemism  and  pure  exogamy 
existing  side  by  side  without  influencing  each  other. 

Different  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  exogamy.  Weslermark  says  it  anMB 
in  the  aversion  to  marriage  bctwi  t  n  blood  relativM 
ornearkin,i.e.inhortoroiinoeBt.  This  is  v«i7  prob- 
ably the  true  sdution.  MeT^mwB  bofab  that  «sof> 
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amjr  was  due  originally  to  scaroUj  of  fPODMB,  wUdi 
obliged  men  to  aeek  wivw  from  oChor  poupo,  i.  e. 
marriaee  by  capture,  and  tfais  in  time  grew  into  a 
custom.  Durlcbflim  deiivee  esoQungr  fton  Toteok- 
iam,  and  says  it  arose  from  a  retigioufl  reopeet  for  the 
blood  of  a  totcmic  clan,  for  the  clan  tot«m  is  a  god  and 
is  CBiM'cially  in  the  blood.  Morgan  and  Hewitt  main- 
tiiin  that  exogamy  was  introdurcd  (o  prevent  marriage 
botwM'n  blood  rt'latioiis:  cajHtiuUy  between  brother 
and  sister,  which  had  boon  common  in  a  previoua 
state  of  promipciiity.  Friizcr  says  this  ifi  the  true 
solution,  that  it  rciiUy  introduced  uroiip  marri'i>?e, 
which  ift  an  advance  to  monogamy,  and  that  the  most 
complete  record  of  this  is  the  cla^ificatory  system  of 
relationship.  Lang,  however,  denies  there  is  any 
poun  marriage,  and  says  the  80-calle<l  group  marriage 
IS  oaJy  tribe-regulated  licence.  HiU-Tout  writes  that 
eaocunous  rules  arose  for  political  reasons  by  mar- 
riage tKfttieo  between  the  gEOupe.  Danrin  denies 
primitive  promiseiuMs  intereounM^  ami  my»  exogamy 
arose  from  the  strongest  male  driving  the  other  males 
out  of  the  group.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lang, 
Atkin^*^ln,  and  I.otnurneati. 

JetuH  Rfl'Uionii,  ed.  TawAiTEii  (7.3  toIo.,  C'Irveland.  1890- 
1(101);  .Spkncer  aSI>  Gillcn,  NiUixt  Tribt^  of  Cml.  Auttralia 
(I.<)tHlon,  18W);  Idkm,  Xorthem  Trihn  of  Cent.  Auntrolia  (I«n- 
aon.  HKM):  Hoak,  S'lrinl  Ordnniznlinn  nn4  Srcrft  Sonfdea  of  the 
Kwnliull  iwliii'it  in  Hi  {><  V.  .s".  \iil\„nid  Munrum  for  1895 

(W&iiluiigtxin.  ISSI7);  I'K.vir.K.  Tnirmiim  and  Eiooamy  (London, 
1910);  L*No.  Srertt  <./  tJt*  Toltm  (liondoo,  1905);  Idkm,  Totem- 
imm  in  Kneyel.  Britanniea  (11th  pdition);  Idem  in  Folk  Lore, 
XIII  IVMYJ);  MrKjRE.  Sio\u  ItuUan*  in  ISIh  Ann.  Rrpnri  nf  lH* 
Bur.  (i/  Klhnvloov  (Washington.  I8!(T);  Matthkbr  in  Amrrinui 
AiUKjtuiTinn.  .XXVIII,  -SI,  140;  FiUE.vfi-l'ERKiMA  in  ./our.  a/ 
Atiaiir  Hoc.  of  Hfngal,  LXXIII,  p.  3.  n.  .'1.  n.  30;  Cook  in  Jmtim 
Quart.  Ret.  (April.  1902);  HlU/-T<>i-T  in  Royal  Soe.  of  Camaia, 
11X11.  vol.  VII;  Merriam  in  .4m«T.  Anlhropilouirt,  nrw  wr., 

X  ilOOS);  OK  .Mahzvv  in  .1  rir'^n,,.,..,  II  {1907):  HiicN,  i6irf.,  V 
(IttlO);  I.EVT  in  «rr.  flwUs  juiret.  XUV  (IWttj;  Ton-tain  in 
Kf.  di  I'kitt.  He*  rtUaiont  (Pkris,  liKW):  Habtlako  in  Folk  Lort, 

XI  (1900) :  JrvoN*.  ibid..  X  (1899);  Cc<hj,  Uj^.  dt  la  tangu* 
alooiiiiuine  (Montreal,  ISH.'i):  IIowitt.  Natirr  Tribrt  nf  Soulh- 
Ba*t  .iutlrntia  (Ixtndnn.  I'.HMl;  I'lrf  UKH  »ni>  }.<,  Fi.iju  iii;  in 
t7lh  Ann.  Report  of  Ihr  Bur.  of  Elhmtlnov  ( WR.><hindt«n,  1911); 
DuiWAY  in  \nth  Ann.  Report  nf  Bur.  of  Eth,  (WjuhinRton,  1897); 
Idem  in  Srd  Ann.  Report  of  Bur.  nf  Stk.  (Wanhington,  1881); 
Idem  in  lllh  Ann.  Report  of  Bur.  of  Elh.  fWanhinitton.  1S04); 
SwANTON  in  fflh  .inn.  Report  of  the  Bur.  of  Elh.  (Winhington, 
IMS):  MoHice  in  Trans,  of  Iht  Canadian  In*t..  IV  (1892-93); 
Idem  in  .4nit.  Arcktol,  Rtpmt  ISOS  (Tor«^int<j);  RiaoA,  Dakota- 
Snoli*h  Dictionary  (WBsbiimtail,  lOnO);  Catun.  Letter*  and 
Nate*  on  Mc  Manner$,  Custom*  and  Condition  of  the  ff.  Amtr. 
Indiana  (Loodoo.  1S44):  HorniAN  in  lith  Ann.  Report  of  the 
Aur.  (WMhinsten,  1896);  MoRice,  Hil.  of  the  Sorthxm 
AUtHw  ^  BriL  CaSaiMa  VfiuioB,   - 
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John  T.  Dni»roi,L. 


TotOOM  TlMttnai  one  of  the  smaller  cultuied 
nations  of  ancient  Mexico,  occupying  at  the  time  of 

the  Spanish  conquest  the  roast  province  of  Totonl- 
capan,  comprehend  inn  "11  exrept  the  northern  border 
of  the  pretnent  State  t)f  Vera  Cru«,  together  with  the 
Zacatlan  <iistriel  in  Pnebla.  Within  thi.s  territory 
thev  had  some  fifty  town.s,  with  a  total  population  of 
perhnps  a  (|ii:irtcr  <if  :i  million.  Their  capital,  C'om- 
p)ala,  iihoui  fnc  iii;ic^  iriliind  frnni  the  iirr-'  ii!  city  of 
Vera  (Viiz,  had  a  jMipiilaHon  of  about  25,(JU0.  In 
spite  of  wriTs,  epidemics,  and  oppramoB  they  itill 
number  about  100,(100. 

Tlie  Totonac  were  the  first  natives  whom  Cortds 
met  on  landing  in  Mexico  in  1519.  According  to 
their  own  traditions,  tbey  had  come  from  the  north- 
west nearly  eight  centivies  earlier  and  had  main- 
tained an  indefiendent  kingdom — of  which  the  names 
of  the  sucrcsaive  Icings  are  on  reoord — until  aub- 
iugated  by  the  Astoc  only  about  twenty-five  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Being  compelletl 
by  their  conquerors  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute 
antl  tn  other  exact  inns,  incindira:  the  freiinrri'  seizure 
of  their  people  for  slaves  or  for  sacnli''e  it>  ihc  I)ln<Hly 
.■\/,tee  rit'  -.  ttn-v  wi  re  rii>e  for  revult.  ;iiid  their  kinu, 
Chicorii  leatt,  eagerly  welcomed  Cortt'-a  and  promised 
III'  u|>port  of  hia  fifty  thousand  wairion  agifinst 
MuQlczuma. 


Encoura^Sed  by  Cort^,  King  Chicomacatt  as- 
serted his  mdependence  by  seiung  the  Mexieaa  tax- 

etberera  then  in  his  country,  but  was  restrained 
the  Spanish  commander  from  sacrificing  them  to 
the  idota.  They  gave  willing  hehi  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  (Villa  Kica  de  la)  Vera 
Cruz,  which  Cort<'s  made  hia  starting  point  for  the 
advance  uj)on  the  Mexican  c'apital.  A.-*  a  final  test 
of  their  frieiidshij)  and  obiiliciice,  Cories  coniinamietl 
the  destruction  of  the  wtHxIen  images  of  the  gods  in 
the  Kreat  pyramid  temjilc  of  ('I'liipuala,  where  e\iTy 
day  iuiniaii  viciiiii.s  were  sacrificed,  their  hearts  Ix'ing 
torn  out  and  placeii  upon  tlie  altars  of  the  k'«1^.  the 
blood  sprinkleii  ui>on  the  idols  and  the  wails  of  the 
temple,  and  the  diamembercd  limbs  borne  awa|y  to  be 
aerved  up  in  a  cannibal  feast.  NotwHh^andlDg  the 
protest  of  the  king  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
priests  and  their  retaincra,  the  order  was  carried  ovi 
byadetaduMnt of Spaniah aoUiera.  The idolawew 
thrown  down  to  the  tttiA  tt  the  temple  and  buitied> 
According  to  Bancroft  (see  bibl.),  when  their  pa^an 
temple  waa  clean.setl  Olmedo  preached  the  Christian 
Faith  and  celebrate<l  Mass  before  tlio  !iss<inble<l 
nativ(^.  The  contrast  betw(M>n  the  sini])le  lieauly 
of  thin  impressive  fcn'iiinny  and  their  own  bltKxiy 
worship  made  a  deep  iiiqtnwion  on  the  minds  of  the 
nati\  es,  iind  at  the  com  lu.-ion  tliose  who  dcNire^i  were 
baptize<l.  So  Christianity  uchievwl  its  first  victory 
in  Mexico. 

In  the  subsequent  events,  culminating  in  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  ^Iexico  and  the  downfall  of  the  Astee 
empire,  the  Totonac  took  active  part  with  the  TIa8» 
calans  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  giving  ready  alle- 

fiance  alike  to  the  new  rulers  and  the  new  religion. 
Q  1526  their  territoiy  of  Vera  Griia  waa  oombmed 
with  Tbweala|TalMaoOk  and  Yueatan  into  a  bishopric 
with  seat  at  TbuKala  under  BUiop  Juliano  Garc<(s, 
Dominican  (d.  1.542).  The  work  of  Christianizing 
was  given  over  chiefly  to  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
convents  at  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  and  (loazacoaleo, 
and  who  led  the  figlit  against  Inrlian  slavery  (sec 
C.\.S.VS,  B.MITOLOM^;  DE  I..K9.) .  Franciscans,  Augus- 
tinians,  and  other  orders  were  al.so  represented  in 
the  Indian  work.  The  .h-Huit-;  in  the  flioc(>ae  confined 
their  attention  to  whites  and  negroes.  In  I.'>7.5-77 
the  Totonac,  in  common  with  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Southern  Mexico,  were  ravaged  by  the  mvaterioua 
maSalaahuaU  epidemic,  estimated  to  hav(<  dcstrcgred 
two  millions  <N  the  native  race.  At>out  the 
1(300,  in  acoordaooe  with  a  viceregal  scheme  of 
ceatration,  the  entire  popidation  of  Cetnpoab 
THBOved  to  a  new  site,  and  the  aneient  oapital  thence 
forth  sank  to  the  level  of  a  village. 

The  modem  Totonac  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cms  are 
industrious  farmers,  their  chief  crop  beiuR  sugar 
cane,  from  which  they  manufacture  sugiu-  in  their 
own  mills.  They  are  also  exnerl  fishermen.  Their 
houses  are  of  pole  frameworK  pl.a.stered  with  cl;iy 
on  the  outside  and  thatclietl  with  Ki"a.«s.  They  wi  ivr 
cotton  garments  of  native  pattern  an<l  weavmg. 
They  are  much  given  to  dance's  and  festivals,  Iwtb 
church  festivals  and  their  own,  [mrticularly  the  Cos- 
tumbre,  an  interesting  sun'ival  of  an  old  sacrifical 
rite  in  which  seeds  and  portions  of  earth  sprinkkxl 
with  the  blood  of  fowls  Killed  for  the  occasion  are 
distributed  to  the  various  fields.  Aside  from  thia 
and  aoroe  other  folklore  customs,  they  are  all 
Cathdieab  and  attoogty  attached  to  their  religioaa 
teaehers. 

The  Totonac  language,  although  considered  by  Saha> 
gun  and  Orozco  y  Berra  to  be  connected  with  that  of 
their  next  neighliours,  the  llu.ostee,  of  Mayan  stock, 
is  helfl  by  Hrinton  to  be  of  independent  stock,  but 
with  considerable  borrowings  from  tlujistei'  and  .\ztec. 
It  is  .s])<iken  in  four  principal  dialects  and  lacks  the 
sound  of  r.     Of  the  published  works  in  the  laiiL'uaKe 

the  most  important  are  the  "Arto  y  Vocabulario  de 
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la  len^ua  totonaca"  and  the  "Gramatica  et  Lexicon 
Lingua;  Mexicana^,  Totonaqua*  et  Huasteca*"  (the 
latter  printe<l  in  Nlexico,  lotiO)  by  the  Franciscan 
tni8Bionar>',  Fr.  Andres  de  Olnioe  (d.  1571),  noted  for 
his  mastery  of  several  of  the  native  languages.  An 
"Arte"  or  manual  by  Fr.  Francisco  Domin||;ueB  was 
published  in  Fuehla,  1752,  and  a  catechinm  and 
cxtendeil  vocabularies  in  two  dialects  by  the  Biune 
author  shortly  afterward,  with  a  reprint  in  Puebla, 
lKi7.  Pimentel  gives  a  sketch  of  the  language  in 
his  "Cujidrt)  Dcmriptivo",  I  (Mexico,  1SG'2-G5; 
1874-75).  Much  manu.scrint  material,  hnguistic  and 
rehgious,  remains  unpublisned. 

BANCworr,  Ao/irr  Ract$  of  thr  Panfie  Stalrt  (8mi  FraDrinco, 
1882):  Idem,  Ititl.  of  Mexico  (Wan  KrancUco,  188fi^KS):  Brinton. 
^in<n«in  Ran  (tiw  York.  1K91);  Pilumo.  Prooftktrit  of  a  Bibl. 
of  the  Ijang:  of  the  .VorM.  Am.  Iruit.  (Bur.  Am.  Ethnot<i|[y. 
WnxhinRton.  IKHij);  l'Hi:iM«nT.  //•»<.  Cimqurtl  of  Mrziro  (New 
Yurk  itixl  Ivondon,  IM3) ;  .SAHAorN.  Hittoria  (Itneral  de  S'urta 
Sipafia  (Mrxico,  IH'JV);  i^ARR,  Ethnography  of  Soutlirrn  Mriieo 
in  Profrttjingt  of  the  Darcnport  Aeademy  of  Sciences,  VIII  (Daven- 
port, lUOi). 

James  Moonet 

Touchet,  OeoRCE  Anselm,  b.  at  Stalbridge,  Dor- 
Bet;  d.  about  1689.  He  was  second  son  of  Nlervjn, 
twelfth  Lord  Audley,  second  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and 
a  man  of  profligate  life;  his  first  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Bamham.  He  wiis  pnifessed  as  a  lienedictine  at  St. 
Gregorj-'s,  Douai,  22  Nov.,  tjiking  the  name 

Anselm  in  religion.  Ik-ing  sent  on  the  mission  in  the 
aouth  of  England,  he  was  finally  appointed  chaplain 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  Brag-mza  in  1671.  In  that 
capacity  he  lived  at  Somerset  House  till  1675,  when 
he  was  banished.  Dodd  states  that  he  was  expressly 
excluded  frt»m  the  succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Castle- 
haven by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  in  1678  con- 
firmed the  earldom  to  hi?  elder  brother  J&mcs.  While 
living  in  London  he  published  a  book  called  "  Histor- 
ical Collections  out  of  several  grave  Protet$t4nt  His- 
torians concerning  the  Changes  in  religion,  and  the 
strange  confu.sions  following,  etc."  (1674;  2nd  ed., 
1686),  and  in  1(580  he  issued  "The  Secret  Paths  of 
Divine  Love",  translated  by  him  from  the  French  of 
Constant ine  Barbiwson. 

Dodd,  CAurcA  Hittory,  111  (Brumelii  tert  WolverhiunptoD, 
1737-1742):  Kirk,  Biographies  of  English  CathMits  (Ix>k1od, 
1909);  Uliter,  CoUettinns  (Ix>ndon.  1K67):  Weldon,  Chronolog- 
ical Notes  (I>on(lon.  IH.SI):  Hnow,  Secrology  of  the  English  Bent- 
dirtines  (Ixindon,  IKH3);  Cooput  in  Did.  Not.  Biog.;  OiLLOW, 
Bill.  D\ct.  Eng.  Caih. 

Edwin  BrRTON. 
Toul.   See  Nancy,  Diocese  op. 
Toulon.    See  Fr^jus,  Diocese  or. 

Toulouse,  .ARCHDiocEaE  OP  (Tolobensib),  in- 
cludes the  I>cpartmpnt  of  Haute-Garonne.  As  re- 
established by  the  Concordat  of  1802  it  included  the 
Departments  of  Haute-Garonne  and  AriAge,  at  which 
time  the  archbishop  joined  to  his  own  the  title  of 
Auch,  jurisdiction  over  Aurh  being  given  to  the  Dio- 
oepe  of  Agen,  also  the  title  of  Xarbonne,  an  archdio- 
cese oyer  which  juriwliction  went  by  the  Concordat  to 
the  Diocese  of  Carca.s.sonne,  and  the  title  of  Albi,  over 
which,  though  formerly  an  archdioc«»se,  jurisdiction 
went  by  the  Concordat  to  the  See  of  Montpellier.  In 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  Archdioceses  of 
Auch  and  Albi  under  the  Restoration,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Totilouse  only  styled  him.'<elf  Archlushop  of 
Toulouse  and  Narboniie,  and  when  the  Diocese  of 
Pamiers  was  created  the  limits  of  the  Archdiocrne 
were  restricted  to  the  l>partment  of  Haute-Garonne. 
As  thus  marked  off  by  the  Bull  "Paterna"  Caritatis", 
July,  1822,  the  Archdi<M-ese  of  Toulouse  includes  al- 
most the  whole  of  (he  ancient  Dioceses  of  Toulouse, 
Rieux,  and  Comminges,  and  a  few  small  portions  of 
the  ancient  Dioceses  of  Montauban,  Lavaur,  St- 
Papoul,  Mireix>ix,  and  Lomber. 

1.  Diocese  of  Touu)CSB.— Toulouse,  chief  town 


of  the  Tectosagi,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.  c.  tried  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire  it  was  a  prosperous  Roman  cwilaa  with  famous 
schools  in  whicn  the  three  brothers  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  were  pupils.  In  the  fourth  century  it 
was  reckoned  the  fifteenth  town  in  importance  in  the 
empire.  In  413  it  was  taken  by  Astulph,  the  Goth, 
ana  in  419  under  Walha  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Visigothic  Kingdom.  In  508  after  conqut«t  by  Clovis 
it  became  Frankish.    I^egends  of  more  or  less  recent 


The  Cathedral,  Touloitbb 


date  claim  that  it  was  evangelized  by  St.  Martial  (see 
LiMOOES,  Dkxtese  op),  but  as  far  as  historical  evi- 
dence goes  the  see  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Satuminus  (Scrnin)  in  the  iniddle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  "Passio  Sancti  Satumini"  corroborates 
this  date  as  that  of  his  incumbency  and  martyrdom. 
Subsequent  tradition  claims  that  he  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Peter.  St.  Papoul  (see  Carcassonne,  Diocese 
op)  was  his  companion  and  like  him  a  martyr.  The 
name  of  St.  Honoratus,  given  in  some  lists  as  St. 
Saturninus's  successor,  seems  to  have  crept  in  through 
error  from  the  fabulous  legend  of  St.  Firminus  of 
Amiens  and,  according  to  Mgr  Duchesne,  ought  to  bo 
omitted.  Among  the  bi.shojis  of  Toulouse  may  be 
mentioned:  Ithodanius  (3.'jO-.')S>,  exiled  by  Constan- 
tius  to  Phrj'gia  because  of  his  efforts  against  Arianism 
at  the  Council  of  B^ziers  in  3.'j6;  St.  Hilary,  whom 
some  historians  place  before  Rhodanius,  but  who  is 
placed  after  him  ny  Mgr  Duchesne;  St.  Sylvius  (360- 
400);  St.  Exuperius  (c.  400),  who  drove  from  his  dio- 
cese in  405  tne  heretic  Vigilant iu.s.  saved  Toulouse 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  ann  was  the  friend  of 
St.  Jerome;  St.  Germerius  ((Jermier),  whose  episco- 
pate (c.  .541)  is  questioned  by  Mgr  Duchesne ;  Mag- 
nulphus  (c.  .585),  exiled  by  King  Gondcbaud;  St. 
Ereinbert  (657),  a  monk  of  Fontenelle  who  returned 
to  his  mtmastery  to  die. 

P'rom  being  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
from  631,  Toulou.se  l)ecame  in  778  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Toulouse  created  by  Charlemagne,  and 
which  in  the  tenth  century  was  one  of  the  main  fiefs 
of  the  crown.    Raymond  IV,  Count  of  Toulouse^ 
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known  as  Raymond  dn  Saint  Gilles  (1042-1105),  was 
one  of  the  leaiders  of  the  First  Crusade.  Ooooeroiiis 
the  IcaninM  of  Raymond  VI  and  RaynoDd  VI^ 
Counts  of  Toulouse,  towards  the  Albigensian  hflKsr^ 
and  oonceming  ths  death  of  Simon  of  Montfoit  m 
1218  under  the  walls  of  Toubuae,  aee  ALMOwnVk 
At  tliiB  time  TotilouM  had  as  bishop  F^lk  of  Mannilkfl 
(1206-31),  who  fought  against  Itaviiiotu!  VI  and  pro- 
tected the  FriarH-Prcachcrs  in  their  ( nrly  days.  The 
m:irria>?e  (1249)  of  Jeanne,  diuinhfor  of  Raymond  VII, 
Willi  lUphonse  de  Poitiert*,  brullier  of  Kmg  lyouin  IX, 
lod  to  tni-  iinitii]|f  ill  1271  of  the  County  of  Toulovist- 
to  the  Crown  of  Fnuice,  and  Toiiloiisc  hocaino  the 
cay)it;il  of  the  I'roviriec  of  LaiiRiH'iloc".  The  Scf  of 
Toulou^  waii  fur  a  time  made  illustrious  bv  8t.  J^uis 
(1296-97),  8on  of  Charles  II,  King  of  Naples  and  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
HmiCSry:  he  was  nephew  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  lluo- 
niy  and  granrl-ncnhcw  of  Ht.  I^iuis  King  of  fVsnee. 
Louis  had  reaiuiiL'd  lu  bruther  Robert  all  rUits 
over  the  ]^{nlom  of  Naplea^  and  liad  aooepted  mmi 
BodiliMe  Vm  the  See  of  Toulouse  after  donninK  tlie 
habit  of  St.  Franciij.  His  successor  was  Peter  ae  la 
Chapelle  Taillcfer  (1298-1312)  who  was  created  car- 
din:U  in  130.').  To  this  opoch  belongs  :i  very  impor- 
tant ch!in^(>  that  tooli  place  in  the  historj'  of  the  Dio- 
co5('  of  I'oulouse.  It  decreased  in  size  but  incri';is<  <l 
in  dignity.  Before  1295  the  Diocese  of  Toulouse  wus 
very  extensive.  At  the  hcninning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Bishop  Fulk  h;i<l  wisiicd  for  thp  sake  of  reli- 
gion to  divide  it  into  severul  (iiortsrs.  Iti  1295  a 
portion  of  territorj'  was  cut  off  by  Boniface  VIII  to 
form  the  Diocese  of  Pamiers.  Then  in  1319  John 
XXII  cut  off  the  Diocese  of  Toulouse  from  the  metro- 
politan church  of  N'arbonnc  and  made  it  a  metro- 
politan with  the  Sees  of  Montauban,  Saint-Papoul, 
Rietix,  and  Lombes  as  soffragans;  a  little  later  Lavaur 
and  Mirepoix  also  beeame  suffragitoa  of  Toulouse. 
The  majority  of  these  sees  were  oompopod  of  tenitOfy 
out  off  from  the  ancient  See  of  Toulouse  itsdf. 

John  XXII  offcnxl  the  See  of  Riez  in  Provence  to 
Gaillard  de  Preyssac,  Bishop  of  Toulous<'  since  1305, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  coiisi)irtHi  tigainst  him 
with  11UCUI-.S  Ciiraud.  Bishop  of  ("uhons.  C.iiiliard 
refuised  the  offer,  and  retirca  to  Av  ignon  win  re  he 
died  in  1327.  The  first  archbishoiJ  w-w  Raymond  di- 
Comminges,  Bishop  of  Magueloniif  from  130<J,  who, 
when  created  cardinal  in  1327,  absuidoiu  d  (ho  Stn-  of 
Toulouse  and  wpnt  to  Avignon  where  he  dieti  in  1348. 
He  left  a  book  on  the  "Passion  of  the  Saviour", 
and  some  "Sermons  for  Festival  Days".  Among  his 
sticoessors  wire:  the  Duaiinican  William  de  Laudun 
(1327-46).  previously  Bishop  of  Vieooe;  R«ymoiid  de 
OutOhae  a34S-«0).  caidinal  in  1350;  Gtadioal 
Francis  de  Gosii  11381-92);  Bernard  du  Rosier 
(1451-74),  author  of  two  trea^es  on  the  temporal 
power  of  (he  [x>ih'  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
and  who  founded  iit  TouIou-hc  the  "CoU^  de  Foix" 
for  the  supiMirt  of  twenty-five  [>iH)r  seliohirs,  wliere  he 
collected  one  of  the  first  libraries  of  the  periorl:  Jolm 
of  Orleans  (lo<tt-:i:5 eardinul  in  \  Prote.stnnt  ism 
entered  Toulouse  in  ]'>.i'2  throueh  foreign  .students. 
A>'  early  :is  l.'itiH  the  ( ';it  In  >lii's  of  Toulouse  founde<i  a 
le.'igue  to  uphohl  the  [iren»g:iti\ e>  of  ( '.it fiolieisin.  pro- 
tected by  the  Parlenient  but  jeo])ardi/ed  hy  rertiiin 
Prolest.ant  town-councillorf=.  I  rom  15.S6  to  l.">9.")  the 
League  party  under  Monliuoi  eiiev,  Govem<ir  of  Lan- 
nwaac,  and  the  Duke  de  Juyeuiic  held  control  in  Tou« 
Muae.  The  lute  of  Henry  IV  was  definitively  recog- 
nized there  in  15Q6.  During  this  period  of  retipous 
unrest  Tooloose  had  many  notable  BrehbisiKips: 
Gabriel  de  Cramont  (1.533-34),  nmlinal  in  l.=530; 
fVlet  (le  (;hatilU>n,  Cardintd  <le  Coligny  (1534-.V)). 
who  hncanie  a  Calvinisl,  married  in  1504,  and  died 
in  l.")71;  Anthony  Sanguin  (ir».'>0-,50).  C^vrdinal  de 
Meiidon  in  l.')39;  (leorge-  d'Arni.iuTKic  i  1  77 
oardiual  iu  1544;  Franjois  de  Joyeuse  (15^4-1605), 


cardinal  in  1583  and  who  conducted  the  nsgotintioM 

between  Henry  IV  and  the  Holy  See. 

Among  subsequent  archhisliop?*  we  maj'  mention: 
Louis  de  Nogoret  (1014-27),  Cardinal  de  Lavalette 
io  1021,  but  who  never  received  orders  and  from  1635 
to  1637  led  part  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Thirty 
Yean  War;  Charles  de  Montdial  (1628-51),  who  in 
1635  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Holv  Sec,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Aasembly  of  Clergj',  that 
the  m;u-riapes  of  princ!cs  of  the  blood  contracted  with- 
out royal  coils*  nt  were  not  null;  Pierre  dc  Marca 
(  lt).'52-62),  who  under  Louis  XIII  aided  largely  in  the 
re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in  B^'sim.  m  1621 
heean^e  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Bearn.  wjis 
afterwards  made  Councillor  of  State  by  Louis  XIII, 
and  wrote  a  work  of  GaUican  tendency  "  De  coneordia 
Saoodotii  et  Imperii",  a  voluminous  work  on  Sfiain 
Mid  esp^ially  on  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  and  a 
eonuneotary  on  the  Psalms;  he  was  secretary  to  the 
AsBMobly  uf  the  Clergy  of  France  of  April,  1656,  which 
drew  up'a  formula  oondemning  the  Five  Propositions 
drawn  from  the  "Augustinus",  and  he  died  in  1662 

i'ust  as  he  was  about  to  take  possession  of  the  See  of 
>aris:  Pierre  de  Bonzy  (1672-73),  cardinal  in  1672; 
Charles  Antoine  de  Larochc  Avmon  i  l7}f>-52),  car- 
dinal in  1771:  Etienne  Charles  de  Ixtuieuic  (17t)3-S9), 
C  ardinal  de  Brienne  in  17>vS:  Anne  de  Clermont  Ton- 
uerre  (lS2O-30  i,  rardinul  in  1SL>2;  Paul  d' Astros  (q.  v.) 
(I.S30-.51),  canlinal  in  ls,-,();  .hilien  Desprez  (1859- 
95),  eardinal  in  1S79;  Fran(,-<)is  Desire  MathiMi  (IVftlV- 
99),  cardinal  in  lS9it,  wa.s  a  tneinVier  of  the  P'reneh 
Academy,  wrote  the  history  of  Ixtrraine  under  the 
ancien  regime,  of  the  Concordat  of  UOl-2,  and  of  the 
Conclave  of  1903;  he  died  in  1908. 

II.  Diocese  of  Comminges. — The  earliest  Bishop 
of  Qommipges  we  know  of  is  Suavis,  who  assisted  at 
the  CSoundrtrf  Agde  in  506;  but  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
nMoks  of  tbe  peneeutioas  suffered  at  the  hands  of  tb« 
Ariim  Goths  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Udiops  of 
Comininfjfs.  St.  Affricus  (c.  540),  who  died  in  the 
HiHKTfnie,  i.s  wrongly  included  among  the  bishops  of 
ComininneH.  Among  the  bishops  of  Comminges  were: 
St.  Bertrand  of  Comminges  (1073-1123).  grandson  of 
Rayraon(i  I  i  i  ter,  Count  of  'I'oulouse,  ]>re\  ioii>.ly 
archdcac<.)n  of  loulouse,  aud  whu  built  th(>  ea1hedr;U 
of  Comminges  and  restored  the  town:  Hertrand  <le 
( loth  (1295-99),  who  bpcnme  pope  umier  ihe  name  of 
Clement  V;  Bertrand  de  Cosnac  (1352-72),  cardinal 
in  1372;  Amelius  de  Lautrec  (1384-90),  cardinal  in 
1385;  Pierre  de  Foix  (1422-04),  canlinal  in  1437;  John 
CiW,  who  became  pope  in  1484  under  the  name  of 
Innocent  VIII,  for  a  short  time  in  1467  held  the  title 
of  Comminges;  Cardinal  Amanieu  d'.Vlbret,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Comminges  in  1504  and  1507;  Cardinal 
Carlo  Caraffa,  strangled  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV, 
was  probably  Bishop  of  Comminges  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  ccntun';  Urban  de  Saint-Gelais, 
who  in  1.780,  without  outside  assistance  and  with  the 
liel[>  of  a  cannon  which  he  caused  to  be  bmutjlit  from 
Tnuhmse,  captured  the  town  froni  the  Huguenots. 
In  the  ehurch  of  St.  Bertrand  of  Comminges  baptism 
was  aduiinistered  with  peculiar  oeremonies:  the  bap- 
tismal water  wa.s  ke|)t  in  a  large  silver  do\e  with 
wings  displayed,  and  eneUKsed  in  n  l  utKila  sunnounting 
the  font;  at  the  momint  of  bainizinc  the  dove  was 
lowered,  by  a  pulley,  over  the  head  of  the  child  and 
thnnirii  ito  open  oeak  the  baptumal  water  was 
poured. 

III.  DiocBSB  OF  RiBTTX. — The  See  of  Rieux  was 
founded  in  1317,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  Di<H 
cese  of  Toukrase.  The  cathedral  of  Toulouse,  dcdi« 
cuted  to  St.  Stephen,  is  remarkable  for  the  fiontraat 

between  its  choir  and  nave:  the  nave  is  Romanesque 

and  was  begun  in  1211  at  t!ie  instigation  of  Count 
Raj'monfl  \  I;  the  chuir  is  Gothic;,  and  was  begun  lx>- 
tween  121?,  ami  1286  by  Bishop  Bertrand  de  Tlsle, 
and  completed  in  the  Qfteentb  centuiy.   The  diurch 
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of  St.  Semin  of  Toulouse  was  begun  by  St.  Sylvius  at 
the  end  <oi  the  fourth  centur>',  »n'l  completed  by  St. 
Exuperius,  who  tronsf erred  to  it  the  remains  of  Si. 
Sonun,  mi  iBtcr  tbcMefif  St.  fuwiil  mmI  St.  Hon^ta, 
difldpleB  of  St.  Seiiilii,  and  or  the  bishofM,  Saints 
Honoratus,  Hilary,  and  Sylvius  St.  Kxtipenus him- 
self was  buried  there.  Cnnrleuia^rin'  (ravr«  to  8t.  SftN 
nin's  the  bodiw  «if  St.  Suumna  of  Hubylon,  of  St. 
Ascida  and  her  sister  St.  Victoria,  martyrs  of  Cor- 
d<)v;i.  Under  Charles  the  Bal  i  (In-  nlirs  of  the 
Qualluor  Sancii  Conmnli.  CLiudius,  N icsoHtralus, 
Syiuphorianus,  Cit'-fiir,  ami  their  pupil  St.  Simplicius, 
were  brought  from  Home.  The  enwaKlers  who  in 
1096  accompanied  Raymond  dr  S:ut>t  (lillea  to  the 
East  brought  back  the  body  of  St.  Barnabas,  thf 
head  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  p<  rii:ii)s  Mine  wood 
from  the  Crib  or  Manger,  a  Btoju;  from  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  a  Crucifix  known  as  the  Crusaders' 
Cmoifix.  In  1187  Guillnume  TaiUefer  deposited 
then  otlwr  Tdics  acquired  in  the  East,  at>ecially  the 
great«rpcirtionoftbebQc^ofSt.GeoniB.  Louis  VIII 
broui^t  thither  the  bodies  of  St.  Edmund,  King  of 
England,  and  St.  Gilbert,  founder  of  the  Qilbertines. 
The  people  themselves  brought  the  body  of  Saint 
Ciilli-s  to  save  it  from  the  Albigeti.siaas.  .Vlphonsj", 
brother  of  Louts  IX,  litst  Count  of  Toulouse,  ua  his 
entry  to  the  town  in  1251  deposited  in  the  cliurch  a 
thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thomn,  which  HaMwin  11, 
I'^tiipcror  'if  C<iiisf atit ini ipli-.  Ii:id  givt'u  Si  Ijotii.". 
and  a  iK»rtion  of  the  True  Cross.  Al»<mi  l  ^tki  the 
boily  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  given  by  I  rban  V  to  the 
Dominicans,  was  brought  to  Toulolue,  and  prenerved 
in  their  church  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  wm 
transferred  to  St.  Semin's. 

As  early  as  1100  a  confraternity  was  formed  with 
twelve  Buperintendents  and  seventy-two  fcayfes-re- 
i/enU  (guiodiuns),  in  memory  of  the'  number  of  the 
Apostla  and  DiaeqiJcs:  they  tiook  oi^  to  w«tch  in 
turn  over  the  relies.  uifMo  tl  oooBeemted  St.  8er- 
nin's  on  8  July,  1007,  after  it  ha<l  been  restored  by  the 
canon,  St.  Raymond;  Callistus  II  dedicated  an  altar 
there  and  plafiMl  in  it  relifs  of  SS.  rctrr  and  Paul, 
SS.  Simoti  and  Jude;  I'rltati  VIll  granti'd  tlir-  Kinic 
indulgences  to  tlnise  who  visited  the  se%eii  altars  uf 
St.  Semiii's  iw  could  be  K^iued  by  visit iug  tlie  H-vcti 
altars  of  St.  IMerrt  in  Rome.  The  University  of 
Toulouse  was  founded  in  1229,  in  cnnsefitjcnro  of  a 
treaty  between  Raymond  VII,  Comit  of  Toulrmsc, 
Aod  Blanche  of  Castile,  regent  of  France^  it«  object 
was  to  prevent  by  higher  theological  studies  a  recni- 
desoenoe  of  Albi^Mtwaoism.  Raymond  VIII  had  to 
imdntakn  to  m*"**-**"  in  Toulouse  at  his  own  expense 
for  ten  yean  a  oertain  number  of  masters  of  thcolo^', 
law,  and  nammar.  In  the  beginning  the  university 
was  loolied  at  aakanee  by  thepeopte  of  Uie  South,  who 
ooiwidered  it  an  inetrument  or  rcprconion.  The  teach- 
ing of  theoloK>"  was  given  over  to  the  Mendicant 
Friars,  but  the  students  who  wished  to  take  degrees 
had  to  pii-vi  Hoiiu' time  at  the  Universit  y  of  Paris.  John 
XXII  and  Imiocenl  VI  were  students  th<'re.  In 
132!>  .folm  XXII  reformed  its  statutes.  In  1.5.50  In- 
nocent \  I  founded  the  College  of  St  Martial  for  the 
Mi])j>ort  of  twenty  jH>or  Ntiidents  at  the  university;  in 
he  dehnitivcly  organized  a  faculty  of  theology 
with  masters  drawn  exclusively  from  among  its  former 
pupils,  and  granted  the  chancellor  authority  to  confer 
degrees.   Inia  ww  the  university's  i)eriod  of  proe- 

eerity.  The  new  revision  of  the  statutes  after  1394 
y  a  committee  nominate*!  by  the  antipope  Clement 
V£I  was  fatal  to  it;  from  the  fifteenth  oetutunr  to  the 
end  of  the  mden  rtgime  the  University  of  Toulouse 
merely  existed. 

In  1751  the  University  of  Cahors  was  merged  into 
t':  ,t  ,  '  Toulciuse  It  was  founded  in  l.'?.'!2  by  John 
A.Xil,  a  iuiii\e  of  Cuhfirs,  at  the  instance  of  the 
municipal  auilmrit  ics.  The  jmpe  irranied  the  new 
uoivenuty  the  ngltt.^  enjoyed  by  that  of  Toulouse,  and 
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in  fact  commanded  the  latter  to  cotnmunicate  its 
privileges  to  Cahors.  The  Bull  of  erection  for  Cahors 
was  almost  identical  with  the  "FatCBB  Seientiarura" 
for  Paris.  The  privileges  of  Cahors  were  eonfirmed 
in  1368  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  "BIsek 
Prince",  and  in  1370  by  iMUBt  Duke  of  i^jou.  The 
univetsity  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Benedict  XII, 
Clement  VI,  Urban  V,  Clement  VII,  and  Bene<iict 
XIII.  In  1460  Pius  II  ordered  a  revision  of  its 
statutes.  The  main  Ftrennth  of  the  uiii\'('n-ity  lay 
in  its  faculty  of  law  which  had  meniber^  such  noted 
jurists  as  Petrus  Gregorius  (157();<,  Ciiia.s  (15.>t),  and 
de  Lacoste  (1594).  Of  the  poliegcs  at  Csthors  the  first 
was  founded  by  Raymond  do  I¥legry,  canon  of  Lon- 
don, who  provided  in  his  will  (1365)  for  the  mainte- 
nanceof  thirt<-fn  poor  scholars.  The  College  of  Rodez 
was  founde<l  in  1371  by  Bernard  of  Rodex,  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  whose  birth-place  was  Cahors.  The 
College  of  St.  Michel  was  established  (IIR?)  hy  Jean 
Rubey,  archdeuxm  of  Tormcs.  Auiuiig  ihu  btudents 
of  Cahors  the  moat  illustrious  was  F^nelon^  who  en* 
ier^  upon  his  classical  course  ttoe  in  1683.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  university  declined,  abuses 
crept  in,  especially  in  the  matter  of  granting  degrees. 
The  Irish  Seminary  at  Toulouse  v/as  founded  in  lf>5n 
by  .\nne  of  Austria  to  receive  twehe  Irisli  clerical 
t;tudents.  TIk-  Catholic  Institute  of  Toulouse  was 
fonnded  in  1S77  by  Archbii,liup  Despreu  and  pom- 
I)lcted  in  1^7St  by  tlie  addition  of  a  f:icidty  of  tlieol- 
ogj'.  Cardinal  .\Iathieu  SUpprefwe^i  the  ehair  of  law, 
and  onlv  retaincfl  :ibout  a  dosen  chairs  of  liiemry  and 
scientific  studies:  Imt  under  the  riecu»rship  of  Mgr 
Batiflfol  the  In.^titiile  became,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  an  important  centre  of  sacred 
studies,  and  has  remained  su  to  this  date.  Its  "  Bulle- 
tin de  litt^raturc  eecldsiastique"  is  highly  appreciate*! 
in  the  scientific  circles  of  France. 

Toulouse  is  famous  for  its  ieux  tfofoux  (floral 
games).  The  first  meetmg  dates  from  early  in  May, 
1324,  and  was  ofianised  by  some  troubadours.  The 
contest  was  to  laud  the  Bleascd  Virgin  in  a  poem. 
.\rnaud  Vidal  of  C.xst eliuiudary  was  the  first  tO  gain 
u  pri/.e.  In  the  fiftti'iith  c<>nturv  the  "Ciemency"  of 
the  Hle.s.'^cd  \"irt;ii>  w;i.-  the  ihetne  of  the  rival  poets; 
she  was  .styled  "Confori  del  inonte  Cleinensa"  (sup- 
port of  the  world  and  clemency  ).  This  word  "Clem- 
pn«a"  gave  rise  to  a  legend  which  ran  th  it  a  certain 
woman  named  Cl^mence  Isaiire  had  instituted  the 
flor.d  games.  Guillaume  Benoit,  councillor  of  the 
Parlement  of  Toulouse  (d.  1520),  was  the  fimt  to  put 
faith  in  this  legend.  In  1527  EUenne  Dolet  wrote  a 
poem  on  CI. uR  ticc  Lsaure:  and  the  municipal  nMigiia» 
trates  of  Touiouae.  in  order  to  save  some  propoty 
from  taxation,  demred  it  hod  been  given  to  the  eity 
by  Cifanence  laattre ;  they  even  wmt  so  far  as  to  erect 
a  statue  to  her  hi  the  capitol  of  the  town  in  1557. 
Caste!  in  1633  a.>«sailed  tlie  le^jend  in  a  very  deci.-ive 
manner,  but  it  died  iiurd:  au  alk-fjed  jxx-in  wxs  quoted 
on  the  Duguesclin  c;in»paign  in  Spain,  in  which  during 
the  fourteenth  c«'ntur>'  reference  is  inn<ie  to  ;i  Ijidy 
ClciiK'Tire  who  w:k.s  no  other  than  Cli'-ineuce  Lsiiure; 
then  au  ode  apjHvirwI,  siud  lo  have  been  r(>ciled  in 
H'M;  it  has  recent Iv  been  proved  that  the  i>oeni  is  a 
st'venteenth-oeDtUT}'  pnxluction,  and  the  oae  a  nine- 
teenth-century imagery.  Among  the  .saints  specially 
honoured  in  or  connected  with  the  diocese  are:  St, 
Orentius  (Orens),  Bishop  of  Auch  (fourth  century)^  to 
whom  the  inhnbitaots  of  Toulouse  attribute  an  un» 
portant  victory  they  gained  in  422;  St  .  Gaudentius 
(Qaudons)  (^Ah  century),  a  shephoKl  lad,  bdieaded 
by  the  Arian  Visigoths,  wlio  gave  his  name  to  the 
town  of  Montetavezan,  now  known  as  Saint-Gaudens; 
Saint  Vidianus  (Vezian),  martyred  by  the  Arian.'*  in 
therniddleof  ihesixtli  (;entunr';  St.  William  of  Ijod^ve, 
or  C'lcUon,  Count  of  Toulou.se,  who  died  in  812: 
Hles'^ed  Kayinorid,  archileacon  of  Toulou^\  HleHst?d 
kStcphen  of  Narboune,  inquisitor,  Blessed  Bernard  of 
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Rochefort,  and  Blessed  William  Amauld,  all  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Dominie;  BIowmhI  liernard,  Bl.  Fon- 
taneriu.s,  and  Bl.  Admaru.s,  ecclesiaHtics,  Blessed 
Garcias  and  Bl.  Peter,  laymen,  mas8.<irred  by  the 
Alhigenaian.s  at  .\viKnon  it)  1242;  the  shepherdesM  St. 
(lermaine  Cousin  of  Pibrac  (1579-l(iOl);  St.  John 
Francis  Regis,  who  joined  the  Jesuits  at  ToulouiJe  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  (1597-1640). 

Among  natives  of  the  diocese  are:  William  de 
Nogaret,  the  famous  legist  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1260- 
1313),  born  at  St.  hWix  de  Caraman;  the  Jurisconsult 
Cujas,  bom  at  Toulouse  (1522-92);  Abb6  Sieard 
(1742-1822),  founder  of  dcAf-mute  instruction,  bom 
at  Fousseret.  The  principal  piftcca  of  pilgrimage  are: 
Notre  Dame  d'Alct  at  Montaigut,  a  shrine  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century;  Notre  Dame  d'Avignonct, 
which  dates  fn)m  the  wondcts  bniught  bv  the  statue 
of  the  B.  Virgin  of  Avignonet  when  the  church  which 
had  bet^n  closed  for  forty  years  in  consequence  of  th« 
massacres  committed  by  the  Albigensians,  was  once 
more  opened  in  the  thirteenth  ccnturj';  Notre  Dame 
du  Bont  du  Puy  at  Valentines,  a  shrme  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  ccntur>';  Notre  Dame  de  Clary  at  Ce»- 
Bales,  dating  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  oentur>';  Notre 
Dame  de  Roqueville  at  Monlgi.scard.  Prior  to  the 
application  of  the  Assfjciations  I>aw  of  1901  there  were 
in  the  Diocese  of  Toulouse:  Augu.stinians  of  the  As- 
Humption,  Oiivetans,  Cajmchins,  Jesuit.",  Dominicans, 
I^aiari.sta,  Trajipists,  Missionaries  of  Our  I^y  of  the 
Sacrod  Heart,  Sulpicians,  priests  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  various  teaching  congregations  of  Brothers.  At 
the  close  of  the  ninett'enth  century,  the  congregations 
of  nuns  had  charge  of  49  nurseries,  1  .school  for  the 
blind,  1  schcjol  for  deaf  and  dumb,  2  orjihanages  for 
boys,  12  orphanages  for  girls,  4  detention  homes,  9 
houses  of  charity,  15  hospitals,  8  district  nursing 
homes,  4  houses  of  retreat,  2  lunatic  asylums.  In 
1905  at  the  breach  of  the  Concordat,  there  were  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toulouse  448,481  inhabitants,  44 
parishes,  608  auxiliary  parishes,  and  61  curacies  as- 
sisted by  the  State. 

(Mlia  ChriHinna,  runa,  I  (ITLS),  1089-1114,  tt  instr.  17A-181: 
noia,  XIII  (17S.'.),  1-S7.  Ufl-47,  m\-W,  H  inttr.  l-8fi,  U9-«0; 
Di'CHEHNE,  Fattr*  fpifojiaux,  II  (Paris,  18tM-0):  De\'ic  and 
Vaiiwktk.  «•<!.  MouNiEK  AND  HoM'UACH,  liitimrf  du  Ixtngueiluc 
(l.l  voU.,  Toulouw,  1872-92) ;  .Salvan,  llittoirt  ofniraU  de  rtatUt 
de  Toulouse  (4  voU.,  TouloAwe.  IH.5tt-<Jl);  Catrb,  llittoire  rfe» 
MqueM  ei  archrrtqun  dt  Tnulaute  (Pnri*.  1H73);  Vidal,  Le* 
originet  dt  la  jn-orinrr  trrlitiattioHe  de  Toulouee  in  Annale*  du 
Midi  (Tmiloujte,  HHVJ);  LAiloNUti!!.  TimUnue  cMHienne.  rM>M 
St.  Klienne  cathtdraU  de  TimlouMe  (Touloiue.  l.S(.N)):  DoUAl, 
Carlulaire  dt  Si.  Semin  de  Toulnute  (I'aris,  1SK7):  BRiMOND, 
Hitlmre  de  toutet  Um  tairUfi  rrliquet  conterrte*  dant  Vitieignt 
batilufut  dt  Si.  Saturnin  (Toulouse,  ISfi'J);  Gatien-.^rsoiii.t, 
Hittoire  de  I'unitertiti  de  Touluunr  <Tuul»Uiw,  1H77-S2):  Mou- 
NiER,  Kludet  «ur  I'araaniaaliim  de  runirmiU  de  Toulouee  au  .Y/P 
tt  XV'  tiieie  in  Urvro  and  Vakwkte,  Hittnirt  du  I^aneurdoc,  VII 
(Touloune,  1879),  ."i'O-tVlS:  Moreu  Ktmi  hiHorique  et  piltoretque 
nur  Si.  Berirand  de  <'omminoe»  (Tciuloum-.  1H.VJ);  Habit,  Armoruii 
det  tetquet  de  Comminurm  (ToiiUiun*,  IU09):  Idgu,  .Armorial  det 
Irfquet  de  Rieux  (Toulouse,  IMJN). 

Georoeb  Goyao. 

TotimAi  (Lat.  TuHNACuu,  Tornacum;  Flemish, 
Doornijk),  Diocese  of  (Tornacensis).  in  Belgium. 
As  early  as  the  serond  half  of  (he  third  century  St. 
Piat  evangolize<l  Toumai;  some  writers  represent 
him  as  the  first  bishop,  but  this  cannot  be  provtnl. 
Towards  the  end  of  tne  third  century  the  Emperor 
IVIuximian  rekindksl  the  persecutions,  and  St.  Piat 
suffered  miirtyrilom.  The  great  barbarian  invasions 
began  shortly  after^va^^.'^,  and  a  wave  of  Gemianic 
paganism  mingltnl  with  the  Roman  paganism,  to  the 
di-st ruction  of  all  Chri.stian  life.  Thts  hustisl  from  the 
end  of  the  thiril  century  till  the  en<l  of  the  fifth.  But 
with  the  pnjgress  of  the  KrankL«h  race  ClcKlion  estal>- 
lished  himself  at  Toumai;  Childeric,  his  successor, 
ilied  there  in  IHl.  St.  Reinigius  profited  by  the  goo«l 
will  of  the  Frankish  monarchy  to  organize  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  the  north  of  (iaul.  He  wmfided  the 
Diocese  of  Arra.s  :m<l  Canibrai  to  St.  Vaast  (Vedas- 
tus),  and  enTted  the  See  of  Tournai  (c.  500),  apfwint- 


ing  as  it«  titular  Eleutherius.  It  was  probably  its 
character  of  royal  city  which  secured  for  Toumai 
this  premature  creati<m,  but  it  soon  lost  its  rank  of 
capital  by  the  departure  of  the  Merovingian  court. 
Nevertheless  it  kept  \\.»  own  bi.shoi>s  for  nearly  a 
century;  then  about  626  or  627,  under  the  episcopate 
of  St.  AcJiar,  the  sees  of  Toumai  and  Noyon  were 
united,  retaining  their  separate  organizations.  Tour- 
nai then  lost  the  benefit  of  a  privilege<l  situation,  and 
shared  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  dioceses, 
Buch  as  Boulogne  and  Th^rouanne,  .-Vrras  andCambrai, 


Tub  Cathkuhal  or  NornB-DAMe,  Tocr-vai 


where  the  same  titular  held  both  sees  fur  five  hundred 
years.  It  was  only  in  1146  that  Toumai  received  its 
own  bishojt. 

.\mon(j  its  bishops  may  be  mentioned:  St.  Eleuthe- 
rius (beginningof  sixth  cent  ur\');  St.  Achar  (626-27 — 
1  March,  637-38);  St.  Eloi  (641-60);  Simon  de  Ver- 
mandois  (1121-46);  Walter  de  MarvLs  (1219-51),  the 
great  founder  of  .schools  and  hospitals;  Elienne  (1192- 
12(X}),  godfather  of  Ixiuls  VII  and  minister  of  the 
queen;  Andrea  Chini  Malpiglia  (1334^2),  cardinal 
and  papal  legate;  Guillaume  Filastre  (1460-73), 
chancellor  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  Michel  de  Waren- 
ghien  (128;i-91),  a  very  loimed  doctor;  Michel 
d'Esne  (1597-1614),  the  author  of  several  works. 
During  the  Spanish  domination  (1521-1667)  the  see 
continued  to  l>e  occupied  by  natives  of  the  country, 
but  the  capture  of  Toumai  by  Ix>uis  XIV  in  Hi67 
caused  it  to  have  as  bi.shops  a  .series  of  Frenchmen: 
Gilbert  de  Choiseul  du  Plessls-Pra-xlain  (1670-89); 
Francois  de  La  Salle  de  Caillebot  (1692-1705);  lx>uia 
Marcel  de  Coetlogon  (1705-07);  Francois  de  Beau- 
veau  (1708-13).  After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
the  Fren<'h  were  replaced  bv  (Jermans:  Johann 
Erast,  Count  of  Liiwenstein-Wertheim  (1713-31); 
Franz  Ernst,  Count  of  Salm-ReifTcrwheid  (1731- 
1770);  Wilhelm  Florentine,  Prince  of  Salm-Salm 
(1776-94). 

It  will  be  readily  un<lerstootl  that  the  union  of  the 
see  with  Noyon  and  the  removal  thither  of  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  ha<l  favoure*!  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  chapter.  The  privilege  t>ossesse<l  by  the  chap- 
ter under  the  old  re^gime  of  oeing  composed  onl^' 
of  nobles  and  scholars  neei>*isarily  attracted  to  it 
tho.se  most  distinguished  for  birth  and  learning. 
Illustrious  names  of  France  and  Belgium  arc  inscribed 
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in  the  rrgistera  of  the  archives  or  on  the  tombstones 
of  the  cathedral.  The  cathedral,  439  feet  long  by 
210  fe«'t  wide,  is  surmounted  by  5  toworH  273  feet 
high-  The  nave  and  transept  are  Uomane«(jue  (t  wolft  h 
oentiiry),  and  the  choir  is  primarj'  (Jothic,  Ixfcim  in 
1242  and  finished  in  1325.  OriKinally  (he  boundaries 
of  the  diocese  must  have  been  those  of  the  Civiing 
Tumncensium  mentioned  in  the  "  Notice  des  (iaules". 
The  prescriptions  of  councils  and  the  interest  of  the 
Church  both  favoured  these  boundaries,  and  they 
were  retaine<l  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dio- 
cese then  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Schelde 
from  the  Scarpe  to  the  North  Sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vier-AmbachUn  (Hulst,  Axel,  Bouchaute, 
and  Assenede),  which  seem  to  have  always  belonged 
to  the  Diocese  of  Utrecht.  The  Schclde  thus  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Dioceses  of  Toumai  and 
Cambrai,  cutting  in  two  the  towns  of  Termonde, 
Ghent,  Oudenarde,  and  Tour- 
nai  itself.  The  shore  of  the 
North  Sea  between  the  Schelde 
and  the  Yser  was  wholly  in- 
cluded within  the  perimeter. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Yser 
was  the  Diocese  of  Th6rouanne, 
which  bordered  Toumai  as  far 
as  Ypres.  There  bo^an  the 
Diocese  of  Arras,  which  bor- 
dered Toumai  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Scarpe  and 
the  Schelde  at  Mortagne, 
France.  This  vast  dioeese  was 
long  divided  into  three  arch- 
deaneries  an»l  twelve  deaneries*. 
The  archdeanery  of  Bruges 
comprised  the  deaneries  of 
Bmges,  Ardenbourg,  and  Ou- 
denbourg;  the  archdeanery  of 
Ghent,  the  deaneries  of  Ghent , 
Roulers,  Oudenarde,  and  Wars; 
the  arrhdcaner\'  of  Toumai,  the 
deaneries  of  Toumai,  Seclin, 
Helchin,  Lille,  and  Courtrai. 

In  1559  in  order  to  wage  more 
successful  war  against  Protest- 
antism, King  Philip  II  of  Spain 
obtained  from  Paul  IV  the 
erection  of  a  series  of  new  dio- 
ceses. The  ancient  Diocese  of 
Toumai  was  divided,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  territory  be- 
ing taken  away.  The  outlines 
of  the  archdeaneries  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent  formed  the  new 
dioceses  of  Bruges  and  (Jhenl, 
and  six  pari-sh**;*  passed  to  the 
new  I) ioce.se  of  Ypres.  These 
conditions  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  French  Revolution  created  the  De- 
partment of  Jcmappes,  which  in  1815  became  the 
Province  of  Hainault,  whose  boundaries  followed 
those  of  the  Diocese  of  Toumai,  after  a  concordat 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Pius  VII  and  the 
consular  government  of  the  republic.  The  Bishop 
of  Toumai  retained  only  two  score  of  the  parishes 
fomierly  under  hiH  juritMlicticHi,  but  he  govcmed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde  a  number  of  pari-shes 
which,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  belongefl  to  the 
Diocejws  of  Cambrai  (302),  Xamur  (50),  and  Li^ge 
(50). 

The  Diocese  of  Toumai,  with  1 ,240,525  inhabitants, 
has  537  nari8hc^s,  divide<l  into  .'W  deanerii-s:  Antoing 
(21  pariffhes),  Ath  (12),  Beaumont  (17).  Beloeil  (15), 
Binche  (IS),  Bousi^u  (18),  Celles  (14),  Charleroi  (18), 
Chatelet  (27),  Chi»^\Te8  (23),  Chimav  (22),  Dour  (18), 
EUezelles  (fi),  Enghien  (12),  Fontaine-L'Evfiquc  (20), 
Fraanes-lez-Buissenal  (14),  Goswlics  (20),  La  Lou- 
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viSre  (15),  Ivens  (23),  Twines  (12),  Leuie  (17), 
Merbes-le- Chateau  (17),  Mons  (Ste-EUaabcth,  9), 
Mons  (Ste-Waudru,  10),  PAturages  (17),  P6mvcl« 
(12),  Roeulx  (10),  ScnefTe  (21),  Soignies  (11),  Tem- 
pleuve  (13),  Thuin  (Hi),  Toumai  (Notre-Dame,  14), 
Toumai  (St-Brice,  13). 

Eight  diocesan  colleges  prepare  young  men  for 
theological  studies  in  a  aeminar>-,  or  for  a  liberal 
course  in  a  university. 

Herimanni  libtr  dt  restauratioKe  mmatlerii  Saneti  Uartini 
Tornaemti;  ed.  Waiti.  in  Mon.  Oerm.  hxtt.:  Script.,  XIV  (Han- 
ovrr,  1883);  Cati'LU!,  Tvrnacum  ciritat  mrlropolit  el  calktdra 
tpiieojMli*  S'errinrum  (BriWM-ln.  U)52);  Cmrri-ET.  Ana*taiit 
ChiUeriei  I,  Franei>rum  rtgit,  n'r«  tketaurus  tepuUhrtxlit  Tor- 
naei  effouut  et  eommeniariiB  illuMtralu*  (Antwerp,  1056);  CouBiN, 
Hittmrt  dt  Tournay  (2  voU..  Uouai,  l«lfr-20;  2n<l  «!.,  with  notes, 
Tourofti  IftfiS);  I.E  M«l»Tlir  d'Asbtaino.  Rtehrrchtt  tur  l'hi»- 
loire  et  I'arehiteelure  de  I'fQhie  nilhidrnlr  lie  Tournai  (2  voU., 
Toumai,  1642-43)  :Vo«,  Lt»  dxgnxUt  el  Ut  Jondiont  de  Vancien 
ehapitre  dt  Notre-Danu  de  Toumai  (2  vola.,  Bruges,  189i8); 
WARlcUBt.  Ltt  oriffint*  dt  I'Ealite  de  Toumnt  (l/ouvain,  1002); 

Il>rM,  Elal  bfnffieiat  de  la  Ftandre  H 
du  Tounuiina  au  tempt  de  Philippe 
It  Bon  (1455)  in  Analeciet  pour  lerrir 
A  rkitloire  eccUnattiaue  de  la  Bei- 
gitptt.  XXXV.  XXjfvi.  XXXVII 
(I^uvain.  1909,  1910.1911);  BuUelint 
ei  .\tfmoiret  de  la  toeiilt  hietorique  et 
Utttraire  de  Toumai  (5 1  vols. ,  Toumai, 
184&-06). 

J,  Warichez, 

Toumefort,  Joseph  Pit- 
ton  DE,  French  botanist,  b.  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  5  June,  1656; 
d.  at  Paris,  28  Dec,  1708. 
After  his  school-iiays  at  a 
Jesuit  colle^  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Aix,  but  in  1677  he 
turned  his  attention  entirely 
to  botany.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpcllier  and  Barce- 
lona.   In  1683  he  was  made  a 

Jrofessor  and  director  at  the 
anlin  dcs  Plantes,  Paris:  he 
became  later  a  member  of  the 
Academy  (1692),  a  doctor  of 
medicine  (1698),  and  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  College  de 
France  (1702).  Toumefort  is 
recognized  as  a  l>o(anical  ex- 
plorer, and  as  the  author  of  the 
artificial  system  of  plants  named 
after  him.  As  a  youth  he 
travelled  repeatedly  through 
western  Europe,  exploring  par- 
ticularly the  region  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. In  170O-2  he  visited  the 
Orient,  passing  through  Greece. 
The  account  of  this  joumev, 
"Relation  d'un  voyage  du 
I>evant"  (Paris,  1717),  ap- 
peare<l  after  his  death;  his  work  is  a  classic  and  was 
translated  into  English  (1741)  and  German  (1776). 
He  collected  1356  species  of  plants  during  this  one 
journey. 

Tourncfort's  system  of  classifying  plants  is  based 
on  the  form  of  the  corolla.  IJp  to  about  1750  the 
system  was  in  high  repute,  being  accepted  even  by 
LinniEUs,  but  as  research  advanced  it  lost  its  impor- 
tance. Of  permanent  importance  are  the  clear  dis- 
tinction Toumefort  makes  bet  ween  genus  and  species, 
and  the  exhau.stive  analyses  of  genera  which  he  was 
the  first  to  draw  up  and"  illustrate.  Linnsrus  says  of 
him:  "Primus  characteres  gencricos  condidit."  He 
expounded  his  system  in  his  "  Elements  de  bolanique" 
(3  vols,  in  H",  Paris,  169-1),  containing  451  plates;  re- 
written in  I>atin  as  "  Institutioncs  rei  nerbariaj" 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1700),  with  47t)  plates  (in  1703  a  sup- 
plement was  issuwl  containing  thirteen  plates;  a  new 
edition  by  Adrien  de  Jussieu  in  1719;  English  tr.,  I/on- 
don,  1735,  French  tr.,  Lyons,  1797).    The  "Institu- 
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 j"  was  pteeedeA  by  a  defence  of  his  system  which 

WM»  entilkd,  "De  optuna,  metliode  institueiuift  ta  ze 
lierlMim"  (Paris,  1607),  and  fay* ''HistairedflB^BntM 

niii  tuiisst  nt  aux  environs  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1698),  an 
Kn>ili>ih  translation  of  which  appeaml  in  1732.  A 
ponus  with  ubout  120  species,  belongiriL:  fi  the  family 
of  the  iiorriigiim<  t:i',  was  named  by  Luiuilus  Toume- 
fortia,  and  still  ri  t.iins  this  designation. 

BracNosu  (iach,  der  BotantM,  11  (Leipaifc  Syicn, 
Om*,  ^tr  Mom*  (Moniok,  ,  „  „ 

J.  H.  ROHPVL. 

ToumAly,  Honor£,  theologian,  b.  at  Aniibofl, 
Provence,  28  August,  1668;  d.  at  Paris,  28  Dec.,  1729. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  obscure,  but  an  uncle, 
a  pnest,  at  Paris  invited  him  to  that  city  and  gave 
kun  a  good  education.  On  completing  his  philo- 
aopbieal  and  tbedoflcal  atudiea^  be  beoame  a  aocUir 
of  tlieSoirboiiDeui  1680,  and  two  y«a»bter  was  nut 


by  the  king  to  the  University  of  Douu  to  teach  theol- 
ogy.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliance 
of  his  lecturi-f!  ami  liy  his  zral  in  opjMjsinf!:  tlie  Janscn- 
ists.  He  was  cv<  ii  iioniscii  (jf  htcrjirv  forgeries  in 
order  to  compromis*-  Ihnn,  hut  the  proofs  of  this 
accusation  have  never  befii  forthconiinn.  J'"o\ir  ye  ars 
later  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  a])poiiUf<i  j)r()fc.s.-ior  of 
theolo^'  at  the  Korbonne.  niiulo  a  rjinon  i>f  tlu*  Sainte- 
Chiipclif,  and  givt-n  the  Alilwy  of  I'lainpir-d  (Dioceae 
of  Hnurgi«).  Tie  taught  with  unvarying  success  for 
twcntv-four  years  and,  as  at  Douai,  showed  himself 
the  determined  opponent  of  the  Janscnists.  In 
return  thev  published  pamphlets  and  multiplied 
at  t  acks  ancf  calumnies  to  discredit  him  and  his  toMsb- 
ing,  especially  after  the  puUicatioii  <if  the  GoDStitiH 
tlon  "  l'ni|»nitua",  in  which  Clemeni  XI  condemned 
(8  Sept.,  1713)  their  error  aa  manifested  in  the  "Re- 
flexions morales"  of  Quesncl  (q.  v.).  Toum<51y  was 
actively  engaged  in  furthering  the  acceptance  of 
this  Constitution  hy  the  assembly  of  the  Innch 
clergy,  of  wiu<  li  hf  u  a.'^  consultor,  and  by  the  fiit  uliy 
of  tlieologj',  of  whirh  he  was  an  influential  member. 
When,  after  the  drath  of  Louis  XIV  (1  Sept.,  1715) 
ami  wuli  the  ('(iimis  ancr  <>f  ('artiiiial  Xoaiilr.'!,  the 
Janscnists  became  masters  of  the  faculty  of  theology, 


they  expunged  from  its  registers  the  Bull  "Unige- 
nitua"  mk  emelled  from  its  meetings  Tourn^  and  a 
■eoie  of  hia  mends  atnong  the  doetora  (Jan.,  1716). 
It  was  only  «t  the  earnsst  jnterrentkm  of  the  regent, 
the  Duke  id  OrKana,  that  they  were  reinstated  five 
years  later  (Feb.,  17'il). 

Toum<Sly  had  so  fiu-  publislicd  iioiliiuK.  at  If-a^l 
in  liirt  own  name,  but  he  is  reganlr-d  a>  thi-  author  or 
inh])irf'r  of  wvt-ral  anonymous  workt  agatust  the 
Jaii«^'ni.Hts  wtiidi  aiiixiired  at  that  time.  On  his 
n  rin  nu  nt  he  iiuuifUiaiely  began  to  revise  his  lectures 
and,  at  tlip  request  of  Cardinal  do  T'leury  and  others, 
to  publish  them  in  1725.  With  the  common  title 
"  Pnclectiones  theologicte ",  he  issued  in  Latin  the 
following  treatises  in  octavo:  "On  God  and  Ilia 
Attributes"  (1725):  "On  grace"  (1726);  "On  the 
Trinity"  (1726);  •Qa.  the  Gburch"  (1726);  "On  the 
Saerameots  in  general"  (1726);  ''On  the  Incarnation" 
(1727);  "On  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation" (1727);  "On  Penance  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion" 1 1728);  "On  the  Fnrhari.^t fl720i;  "On  IIolv 
OnicrH"  a729);  "On  Marriagr"  (1730).  Tho  work 
pa.-^'^ed  through  scvrral  «ii(ions,  among  others  t  liuso 
of  Paris  (16  vols  ,  in  Svo,  17;i}y-40),  Venice  Htl  vob., 
8vo,  1731-4»')i,  Cologne  (10  vol*-.,  in  fol  .  17.V2  <'..') i. 
Pcvcrnl  of  rlicsc  treat is<*P  have  bcH'n  abridge<i  for  os« 
in  s<ininarii's,  and  thr-y  .still  appear  in  Tourm'ly'H 
name,  but  they  arc  in  reality  the  work  of  Montjigrie, 
Robinet,  and  Collet.  Tourn<51y'8  own  work  is  still 
90  important  in  extent  and  value  that  he  may  be 
regarded  a«  one  of  the  most  notable  theologians  of 
his  age.  The  learned  Lafitcau,  Btsltop  of  Sist«rao, 
even  then  deebied  Urn  "one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  been  in  the  Sorbonne",  and  hia  worits  were 
highly  esteemed  by  St.  Alphonsus  Uguori.  His 
chief  merits  are  clearness  of  explanation,  clegancf  of 
style,  deep  learninK,  and  ortliodoxy;  his  one  de- 
feet  w!is  Cailiranisni,  for,  like  all  French  theologians 
of  that  time,  lie  was  a  Gallican. 

Journal  det  tatanit  (Feb.,  1731);  F£ret,  Ln  fatul:'  ./>•  ihh.htijii 
4*  Pari*.  Syofwi  mod€m*,  Vil  (Pwik.  1010);  Hilh,  llonttri 
•     --  "  •       \i»mut  (Kn-ibunt,  lOtI). 

ANTOiNa  Dconnr. 


J.  J.  Little  A  W«*Ce. 

S^twYork  [■riotfri, 

J   V   T«pley  Co. 
N«w  York— Bladen. 
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